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FIRESTONE 

CHAMPION 

GROUND  GRIP 


Your  Firestone  Farm 
Service  Specialist  .  .  . 
right  at  your  front 
door  with  money-sav¬ 
ing  advice  and  main- 

tenanee  service  — 
Hydro-Flation  for 
your  tractor  tires,  free 
inflation  and  inspec¬ 
tion  of  all  your  tires. 
Call  him  at  your  Fire¬ 
stone  Dealer  or  Store. 

t  lly  WK  v  SB 

a  longer  lasting  tire  that  gets 
more  work  out  of  your  tractor 

on  hear  a  lot  said  about  the  importance  of 
tread  design  on  tractor  tires,  and  it  is  important. 
The  best  rubber,  the  strongest  tire  body  in  the 
world  won’t  help  you  unless  it  has  a  properly 
designed  working  tread— like  Firestone  Cham¬ 
pion  Ground  Grips,  for  instance. 

The  traction  bars  are  tapered  and  curved  from 
the  center  for  easier  dig-in  at  the  middle,  for 
positive  grip  as  the  pressure  moves  out  to  the 
sides.  But  there’s  no  wiping  at  the  tapered 
center  of  the  bar.  It’s  prevented  by  a  big 
double-thick  tread  base. 

And  they  do  pull  out  clean  .  .  .  flared  tread 
openings,  designed  by  Firestone  after  years  of 
practical  farming  experience  on  the  Firestone 
Farms  at  Columbiana,  Ohio,  make  sure  of  it. 
Firestone  Champions  take  full  advantage  of 
both  rotational  and  flexing  action  to  get  positive 
cleaning. 

See  the  Firestone  Champion  tractor  tire  at  your 
nearby  Firestone  Dealer  or  Store.  He’ll  be  glad 
to  quote  you  the  low  cost  of  exchanging  tires 
on  your  tractor. 


Enjoy  the  Voice  of  Firestone  on  radio  and  television  every  Monday  evening  over  ABC 


Copyright  1967,  The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 


Approves  Amish  Stand 
on  Schools 

I  have  read  with  considerable  inter¬ 
est  the  struggle  of  the  Amish  to] 
gain  a  certain  release  from  Pennsyl-J 
vania’s  Compulsory  School  Law.  I 
favor  the  appeal  of  the  Amish.  I  Have 
no  personal  acquaintance  with  any 
member  of  the  sect  although  I  have 
read  about  their  beliefs  and  know 
they  adhere  faithfully  to  then- 
tenets.  I  don’t  recall  that  any  mem¬ 
ber  of  this  religious  group  has  ever 
been  prone  to  accept  or  ask  foil 
charity.  They  work  long  and  arduous-! 
ly  and  are  considered  prosperous  and 
substantial  citizens. 

In  comparison,  I  would  like  to  say 
that  we  are  holding  children  in 
school  today  who  are  marking  time 
until  their  17th  birthday.  They  won’t 
learn;  some  of  them  cannot  learn. ; 
They  grow  indolent  and  sullen  and 
become  discipline  problems.  We  pre¬ 
pare  the  food  for  their  consumption 
but  their  brains  refuse  to  reach  out 
for  more  than  a  tiny  nibble.  They 
do  just  enough  to  get  by  or  even 
less.  They  leave  the  halls  of  learning 
without  having  learned  even  the 
basic  fundamentals.  I  have  met  many 
people  with  an  eighth  grade  educa¬ 
tion  who  could  put  college  graduates 
to  shame.  It  is  not  always  the 
length  of  time  spent  in  school  that 
counts;  often  it  is  the  deshre  as  well 
as  the  capacity  for  learning. 

The  first  schools  were  established 
by  religious  groups  in  order  that  the 
children  might  learn  to  read  the 
Bible.  They  acquire  reading  abilities 
now  which  do  not  lean  toward  Bible 
literature.  We  need  more  and  better 
vocational  training  to  make  master 
craftsmen  and  skilled  workmen. 
There  are  many  boys  who  have  no 
aptitudes  for  book  learning  but  they 
can  learn  to  work  skillfully  with 
their  hands.  A  skilled  bricklayer 
earns  at  least  $20  a  day.  These  arti¬ 
sans  are  few  and  scattered  and  we 
should  have  schools  for  training 
more  of  them.  Instead  of  building 
magnificent  edifices  for  those  re¬ 
bellious  spirits,  we  should  put  forth 
a  plan  to  train  every  boy  and  girl 
for  some  trade  when  he  or  she  is 
unadapted  to  present-day  curricula. 

I  pity  the  child  who  cannot  grasp 
the  learning  we  have  to  offer,  but  I 
also  censure  the  bully  who  sits  and 
defies  you  to  dare  to  teach  him  a 
thing  worthwhile. 

The  modern  trend  is  to  make  edu¬ 
cation  too  attractive  by  making  it 
easier,  more  social,  more  comfort¬ 
able,  more  free  in  speech,  more 
outspoken,  disrespectful,  and  with 
shorter  lessons  and  less  homework. 

I  contend  that  a  boy  who  can  work 
on  the  farm  and  learn  to  grow  and 
reap  a  harvest  will  be  better  off  than 
the  boy  who,  while  growing  in 
stature,  is  languishing  in  mental 
torpitude  and  losing  his  zest  for 
physical  exertion.  Much  of  our 
curriculum  today  is  more  or  less 
bunk.  It  is  prepared  to  endow  our 
offspring  with  a  poor  start  for  the 
life  ahead.  Tilling  the  soil  is  honor 
able  and,  if  a  child  has  a  good  foun¬ 
dation  in  the  fundamentals,  he 
should  be  able  to  earn  his  livelihood. 
So,  I  say  (though  who  am  I  to  sjpeak 
but  an  aging  pedagogue?) M  sthi  be¬ 
lieve  that  coercion  of  thrMAmish  is  I 
wrong.  m.  k. 


“One  talcum  powder,  one  face 
powder,  and  one  flea  poivder, 
'Mister.” 
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Bulk  Milk— Is  It  for  You? 

New  tanks  save  labor  and  add  money  to  milk  checks . 
They're  expensive ,  too,  and  require  major  dairy 
changes .  Yet  the  trend  to  tanks  is  growing 

—  slowly  but  surely! 

By  R.  P.  MARCH 
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0  some  farmers,  to  some  milk- 
can  truck  drivers,  and  to  some 
dairy  plant  operators,  the 
new  system  of  handling  milk 
spreading  over  the  entire 
country  seems  like  a  malig¬ 
nant  growth.  To  others  in 
these  same  fields  it  is  a  clear,  logical,  forward 
step  in  the  modernization  of  milk-handling 

methods.  It  is  storage — and  movement — of 

farm  milk  in  bulk,  the  complete  system  for 
which  necessitates  a  pipeline  milker,  a  bulk 
milk  tank  and  a  pick-up  tank  truck.  Milk  can 
be  conveyed  from  cow  to  bulk  cooling  tank 
and  finally  to  pasteurizing  plant  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  manual  labor.  Every  year  farmers  walk 
thousands  of  miles  carrying  milk  from  stable 
to  milk  house;  every  year  milk  haulers  lift 
millions  of  pounds  of  milk  in  cans  weighing 
110  pounds  apiece.  Dairy  plant  operators  must 
have  long  conveyors,  a  dump  tank  on  scales, 
a  receiving  tank,  a  raw-milk  cooler  and  a  can 
washer  to  receive  milk  in  cans.  All  this  is 
eliminated  with  the  new  system  of  bulk  milk 
handling. 

Despite  the  definite  labor-saving  advantages 
of  pipeline  milkers,  their  use  is  nevertheless 
increasing  quite  slowly;  they  are  expensive, 
and  no  premium  is  paid  to  the  farmer  for  using 
a  pipeline.  Farm  tanks,  on  the  other  hand,  ex¬ 
cept  for  very  small  producers,  are  paying  for 
themselves  rather  quickly  because  of  the 
premiums  and  savings  they  provide. 

The  full-time  milk  hauler  has  a  bright  future 
with  bulk  pick-up.  Although  tank  trucks  cost 
about  three  times  as  much  as  milk-can  vans, 
they  v/ill  earn  a  profit  if  used  efficiently.  Al¬ 
though  the  job  involves  more  responsibility, 
the  physical  tasks  are  much  easier  than  lift¬ 
ing  cans  of  milk.  Hauling  with  these  trucks 
should  be  a  full-time  job.  With  every-other-day 
pick-up  from  farms  which  are  not  too  widely 
scattered  each  tank  truck  can  replace  three 
or  four  can  trucks.  Unfortunately,  this  will  pre¬ 
vent  some  farmers  from  hauling  their  own 
milk,  and  it  will  eliminate  a  number  of  full¬ 
time  can  haulers. 

Not  All  Dairies  Want  Bulk  Milk 

Dairy  plants  which  have  large  and  efficient 
can  receiving  operations,  especially  those  with 
many  small  producers  or  those  with  relatively 
new  receiving  equipment,  do  not  want  bulk 
handling.  There  are  no  significant  savings  for 
a  dealer  until  he  has  100  per*  cent  bulk  pick¬ 
up.  There  are  other  dealer  disadvantages: 
calibration  of  the  farm  tank  is  a  time-consum¬ 
ing.  procedure  for  the  dairy  plant  field  man; 
spillage  and  stickage  losses  of  milk  are  borne 
by  the  plants;  it  costs  more  to  go  to  each  farm 
to  sample  milk  for  quality  than  to  sample  from 
cans  at  the  plant;  and  quality  control  by  smell¬ 
ing  is  more  difficult  because  off-odors  are  less 
readily  detected  in  cold  milk. 

Nevertheless,  some  dairy  plants  have  al¬ 
ready  made  a  profitable  conversion  to  bulk 
pick-up,  and  a  few  have  already  attained  the 
100  per  cent  goal.  Some  of  the  reasons  why 
milk  dealers  have  started  bulk  routes  are:  to 
eliminate  the  can  receiving  operation  and 
equipment;  to  increase  the  receiving  capacity 
at  the  plant;  to  improve  the  quality  of  the 
milk;  to  increase  the  supply  of  milk  ( by  offer¬ 
ing  a  premium  for  bulk  milk  to  large  producers 
delivering  to  competitors ) ;  and  to  meet  the 
competition  of  bulk  pick-up  started  by  other 
dealers. 

The  history  of  the  farm  bulk  milk  tank 
goes  back  to  1938  in  Los  Angeles,  Calif., 


where  large  storage  tanks  were  used  on  urban 
“farms”  on  which  hundreds  of  cows  are  milked 
in  parlors  and  their  milk  was  piped  to  refriger¬ 
ated  storage  tanks.  These  tanks  are  like  the 
cylindrical  ones  used  in  most  dairy  processing 
plants  and  are  not  like  the  bulk  tanks  now 
common  in  the  Northeast.  This  latter  type  was 
first  used  by  the  Lucerne  Milk  Company  in 
Oakland,  Calif.,  in  1941.  These  refrigerated 
tanks  have  large  covers  to  enclose  the  open 
top,  a  measuring  stick  to  indicate  the  amount 
of  milk  in  the  tank,  and  an  agitator  to  stir 
the  milk. 

Interest  in  tanks  spread  across  the  country, 
reaching  the  Northeast  in  1948.  In  that  year 
Bryant  and  Chapman  -  R.  G.  Millers,  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn.,  started  a  route  which  extended 
into  New  York  State.  Since  then  the  number 
of  tanks  installed  in  New  York  State  has 
approximately  doubled  each  year.  So  far,  how¬ 
ever,  only  about  four  per  cent  of  New  York 
dairy  farmers  are  using  bulk  tanks.  Following 
are  the  approximate  numbers  of  dairy  farms 
and  bulk  tanks  in  some  northeastern  States: 
Connecticut  —  3,500  dairy  farms,  1,110  bulk 
milk  tanks;  Massachusetts — 5,650  farms,  728 
bulk  tanks;  New  Hampshire — 3,500  farms,  240 
tanks;  New  York — 50,000  farms.  1,900  tanks: 
Pennsylvania — 38,000  farms,  2,500  tanks;  Ver¬ 
mont — 10,000  dairy  farms,  650  bulk  milk  tanks. 

Kinds  of  Bulk  Milk  Tanks 

There  are  two  basic  types  of  tanks:  ice-bank 
and  direct-expansion.  The  ice-bank  tank  has  a 
cooling  system  in  principle  like  a  side-opening 
can  cooler.  It  has  a  relatively  small  condensing 
unit,  a  one-third  to  one-half  horsepower  com¬ 
pressor  motor  for  each  50  gallons  of  milk 
cooled  per  milking.  Refrigeration  is  stored  in 
the  form  of  ice,  and  a  pump  circulates  chilled 
water  first  over  the  ice  and  then  over  the 
stainless  steel  tank  liner  containing  the  milk. 
The  ice  water  is  confined  in  a  closed  system 
and  is  thus  always  kept  clean.  All  bulk  tanks 
have  an  agitator  which  is  usually  needed  to 
stir  the  milk  while  it  is  being  cooled;  it  is  al¬ 
ways  used  to  mix  milk  before  sampling.  A 
thermostat  controls  the  condensing  unit  to 
maintain  sufficient  ice  at  all  times.  Another 
thermostat,  which  responds  to  milk  tempera¬ 
ture,  controls  the  water  circulating  pump  and 
the  milk  agitator. 

Direct-expansion  tanks  do  not  employ  ice 
water  for  cooling.  The  evaporator  coils  or 
cooling  surface  are  attached  directly  to  the 
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This  hulk  tank  draws  milk  directly  into  its 
refrigerated  interior  from  pail  or  vat.  Fully 
sealed  and  sanitary,  it  takes  its  vacuum  from  a 
tie-in  with  the  milking  machine  pump. 

underside  of  the  milk  tank  liner.  No  refriger¬ 
ation  is  stored,  no  water  circulation  pump  is 
needed,  and  the  compressor  runs  only  while 
the  milk  is  being  cooled.  Condensing  units  are 
relatively  large,  one  to  114  horsepower  for 
every  50  gallons  of  milk  cooled  per  milking. 
A  thermostat  controls  the  condensing  unit  and 
the  milk  agitator.  The  number  and  kinds  of 
controls  used  on  both  types  of  tanks  vary 
widely. 

At  least  17  companies  are  selling  bulk  tanks 
in  the  Northeast.  There  are  10  makes  of  ice- 
bank  tanks  and  10  makes  of  direct-expansion 
tanks  ( three  companies  offer  both ).  Both 
types  of  tanks  have  advantages  and  disadvan¬ 
tages,  but  either  will  do  an  excellent  job  of 
cooling  milk  if  properly  operated. 

Advantages  of  Two  Types 

The  first  cost  of  ice-bank  tanks  may  be  less 
than  direct-expansion  tanks,  yet  they  use  a 
little  more  electricity  per  volume  of  milk 
cooled  than  do  direct-expansion  tanks.  How¬ 
ever,  this  additional  power  consumption  is 
usually  small;  it  should  not  be  overestimated. 
Because  they  do  not  require  the  water  jacket, 
direct-expansion  tanks  are  somewhat  simpler 
in  design.  Many  direct-expansion  tanks,  especi¬ 
ally  in  the  larger  sizes,  have  condensing  units 
which  are  partly  or  fully  water-cooled.  These 
units  are  more  efficient  .than  air-cooled  ones, 
but  they  are  unsatisfactory  where  the  water 
supply  is  inadequate  or  where  it  is  very  hard 
or  corrosive. 

Condensing  units  on  ice-bank  tanks  run  rela¬ 
tively  long  hours  to  store  up  sufficient  refriger¬ 
ation  in  the  form  of  ice  to  cool  the  milk.  In 
the  wintertime  this  helps  keep  the  milk-house 
warm.  On  the  other  hand,  the  air-cooled  direct- 
expansion  tanks  produce  enough  heat  over  a 
short  period  of  time  in  cold  weather  to  help 
make  the  milk-house  comfortable  at  wash-up 
time.  In  hot  weather,  with  proper  ventilation 
the  milk-house  can  be  kept  at  a  reasonable 
temperature  with  either  type  of  tank. 

(  Continued  on  Page  9 ) 


Photos:  Zero  Corp.,  Dairy  Equip.  Co.,  &  DeLaval 

Pipeline  milking  systems  are  ahnost  perfectly  adapted  to  use  with  vacuum  hulk  tanks.  In  both  instal¬ 
lations  above,  the  milk  goes  directly  from  cow  to  tank  and  then  straight  to  the  milk  processing  plant 
via  bulk  truck.  There  is  a  minimum  of  manual  labor  and,  for  pipeline  systems,  vacuum  tanks  elimin¬ 
ate  the  heed  for  milk  releasers. 
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Higher  Milk  Prices  for  Dairy  Farmers 

A  goal  that  can  best  be  attained  by  more  efficient — 
and  therefore  greater — utilization  of 

milk  in  fluid  form. 


N  the  early  1920’s,  a  plan  for 
paying  dairy  farmers  for  milk 
on  the  basis  for  which  it  was 
used  was  pushed  forward  in  the 
milk  business  and  took  its  first 
tentative  steps.  In  the  years 
since  then,  this  system  has 
become  generally  accepted  throughout  the 
country  in  regulated  milk  markets.  It  is  known 
as  payment  according  to  utilization.  Under  this 
plan  of  pricing,  an  increase  in  "Class  I  Utili¬ 
zation” —  or  increased  utilization  of  milk  in 
fluid  form  —  will  usually  result  in  higher 
prices  to  farmers  serving  the  market. 

Utilization  has  thus  become  a  more  and 
more  important  factor  in  determining  returns 
to  dairy  farmers.  The  amount  of  milk  classified 
as  fluid,  particularly  in  terms  of  percentage  of 
the  total  milk  produced  in  a  market,  or 
handled  by  a  particular  dealer,  has  a  direct 
bearing  on  the  level  of  prices  received  by 
dairymen.  This  effect  is  especially  felt  in 
markets  where  the  price  level  of  Class  I  ( fluid ) 
milk  is  substantially  higher  than  the  price 
level  of  manufactured  milk. 


Graph  No.  1  —  Sales  of  Class  I  Milk 
1940-1955  (millions  of  pounds) 


In  the  New  York  market,  for  example,  the 
average  1955  Class  I  price  was  $5.26  per 
hundredweight,  and  the  average  price  for 
manufactured  milk  was  $2.87.  With  a  greater 
percentage  of  milk  used  in  Class  I,  the  return 
to  dairymen,  known  as  the  blend  or  uniform 
price,  is  greater.  This  can  be  illustrated  by 
the  following  example: 

Assuming  that  the  Class  I  price  is  $5.00  per 
hundredweight,  and  that  65  per  cent  of  the 
milk  is  used  in  Class  I  and  the  35  per  cent 
balance  is  used  for  manufacturing  at  a  price 
of  $3.25,  the  average  blend  price  to  producers 
would  be  $4.39.  On  the  other  hand,  should  the 
Class  I  utilization  represent  40  per  cent  of  the 
total  receipts  and  the  Class  f  price  is  $6.00  per 
hundredweight,  while  the  60  per  cent  balance 
is  utilized  in  the  manufactured  class  at  $3.25, 
the  blend  would  be  $4.35  —  a  lower  blend 
price  even  though  the  Class  I  price  was  $1.00 
higher. 

Many  factors  affect  utilization.  One  is  the 
volume  of  milk  sold  for  Class  I  purposes.  Graph 
No.  1,  showing  the  volume  of  Class  I  sales  in 
the  New  York  Metropolitan  market  since  1940, 
reflects  a  general  upward  trend  in  Class  T  sales. 

There  is  a  definite  connection  between  Class 
I  sales  and  the  Class  I  price  because  the  latter 
has  a  bearing  on  the  retail  price  to  consumers. 
Consumer  reaction  to  high  retail  or  bottled 
prices  of  milk  may  be  affected  by  consumer 
incomes  and  the  price  of  alternative  sources 
of  food.  Whether  the  current  retail  price 
charged  for  bottled  milk  in  the  New  York 


By  JOHN  C.  YORK 

market  has  provided  some  limitation  on  the 
purchase  or  consumption  of  fluid  milk  is  not 
definitely  known.  Other  factors  that  stimulate 
the  consumption  of  fluid  milk  include  weather 
conditions,  the  school  milk  program  and  dis¬ 
counts  for  volume  purchases.  It  is  generally 
agreed  that  -the  current  school  milk  program 
has  given  considerable  impetus  to  fluid  milk 
consumption  which  has  in  turn  improved  Class 
1  sales  in  the  New  York  market.  Exceptionally 
hot  weather  conditions  usually  increase  the 
sale  of  fluid  milk.  In  some  markets  where 
volume  discounts  are  used,  consumers  have  a 
tendency  to  purchase  greater  volumes  of  milk 
on  the  basis  that  with  each  additional  quart 
they  receive  a  discount  on  the  price. 

Two  other  factors  that  could  perhaps  im¬ 
prove  the  sale  of  Class  I  milk  are  the  further 
use  of  two-quart  containers  and  expanded  use 
of  milk  vending  machines.  Restrictive  licens¬ 
ing  laws  in.  New  York  State,  which  limit  the 
opportunity  for  handlers  to  obtain  licenses 
and  engage  in  the  distribution  of  milk,  affect 
competition  among  handlers.  Lack  of  compe¬ 
tition  limits  the  possibility  of  maximum  fluid 
sales  of  milk. 

Another  most  important  factor  affecting  the 
percentage  of  Class  I  utilization  is  the  quantity 
and  the  price  of  milk  sold  for  manufacturing 
use.  This  is  best  illustrated  in  Graph  No.  2 
which  traces  the  level  of  manufacturing  milk 
sales  since  1940. 

Perhaps  the  two  most  important  factors  that 
determine  the  volume  of  manufacturing  milk 
sales  are  the  level  of  the  manufacturing  milk 
price  and  the  total  production  of  milk  in  a 

Graph  No.  2 — Sales  of  Manufacturing  (Class 
III)  Milk  1940-1955  (millions  of  pounds) 
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particular  market.  The  terms  and  provisions 
of  a  milk  marketing  order  can  place  certain 
limitations  on  the  supply  of  milk  over  and 
above  fluid  needs.  Consequently,  the  smaller 
the  supply  of  milk  over  the  fluid  needs  —  in 
other  words,  the  volume  of  manufacturing 
milk,  the  greater  the  percentage  of  Class  I 
sales. 

The  New  York  Class  III  manufacturing  price 
has  decreased  in  relationship  to  the  mid¬ 
west  condensery  milk  price,  which  is  com¬ 
monly  regarded  as  a  good  indicator  of  the 
value  of  manufacturing  milk  nationally.  My 
computation  shows  that  in  1948  the  New  York 
Class  III  price  averaged  $4.21  per  hundred¬ 
weight,  while  the  midwest  condensery  price 
averaged  $3.97  per  hundredweight,  represent¬ 
ing  a  difference  of  24  cents  in  favor  of  the 
New  York  Class  III  price.  However,  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  changes  in  the  Class  III  pricing  formula 


under  the  New  York  Order  after  1949,  the 
New  York  Class  III  price,  in  relationship  to 
the  midwest  condensery  price,  became  less 
favorable  than  it  was  in  1948. 

For  example,  in  1955  the  New  York  Class 
III  price  averaged  $2.88  per  hundredweight, 
while  the  midwest  condensery  price  averaged 
$3.02 — a  New  York  price  14  cents  below  the 
condensery  price.  In  the  meantime,  due  to 
the  reduced  Class  III  price  and  other  pro¬ 
visions  in  the  Order,  the  New  York  market 
provided  a  shelter  or  home  for  much  of  the 
Class  III  milk  produced  in  the  Northeast.  Total 
production  of  milk  in  the  State  of  New  York 
increased  from  1948  to  1955  by  22  per  cent, 
while  during  the  same  period  total  receipts  of 
milk  in  the  New  York  pool  increased  by  45.5 
per  cent.  Not  only  did  the  New  York  market 
take  additional  producers  within  the  regular 
plants  supplying  the  New  York  pool,  but  many 
additional  plants  were  added  during  this 
period. 

While  production  was  increasing,  the  Class 
I  utilization  fell  from  61.4  per  cent  in  1948  to 
46.9  per  cent  in  1955.  Total  receipts  of  milk  in 
a  market  compared  with  ‘Class  I  sales  de¬ 
termine  the  percentage  of  Class  I  utilization.  If 
receipts  increase  at  the  same  rate  as  Class  I 
sales,  the  utilization  remains  the  same.  How¬ 
ever,  if  receipts  increase  faster  than  sales, 
the  percentage  of  Class  I  utilization  goes  down, 
reducing  returns  to  dairymen.  Graph  No.  3, 
entitled  "Total  Receipts  and  Per  Cent  Class  I 
sales”,  illustrates  what  has  occurred  in  the 
New  York  market  since  1946.  It  should  be 
noted  that  Class  I  sales  have  not  increased  as 
fast  as  the  total  volume  of  milk  in  the  pool. 

Since  there  is  this  increase  in  pool  produc¬ 
tion,  much  of  it  due  to  technological  develop¬ 
ments  in  production  and  other  efficiencies 
connected  with  the  progress  of  dairy  farming, 
the  big  question  is:  How  can  Class  I  utilization 
be  improved?  One  method  is  directly  con¬ 
trolled  production,  a  system  that  would,  of 
course,  require  agreement  by  dairymen  to 
produce  milk  on  a  quota  basis.  Whether  such  a 
program  would  be  acceptable  to  producers 
is  difficult  to  determine,  and  besides  it  does 

(  Continued  on  Page  24 ) 


Graph  No.  3 — Total  Receipts  and  Per  Cent 
Class  I  Sales  1946-1955  (millions  of  pounds) 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Government  in  Agriculture  — 
Sponsor ,  not  Participant 


I  have  just  read  your  December  1 
editorial,  “Organization  —  with  Sub¬ 
sidy”,  and  I  am  so  convinced  that 
this  is  the  tack  any  solution  to  the 
farm  problem  must  take  that  I  just 
cannot  understand  why  those  in  a 
position  to  do  something  about  it 
don’t  see  it  this  way.  You  are  cer¬ 
tainly  doing  a  good  job  at  starting 
the  ball  rolling. 

Most  of  the  farmers  I  have  talked 
with  seem  to  have  grasped  the  idea 
that  effective  production  controls  are 
necessary.  The  younger  ones  who 
are  the  hardest  pressed  are,  first  of 
all,  not  in  a  position  to  do  any¬ 
thing.  Also,  they  are  pushing  them¬ 
selves  so  hard  to  keep  the  wolf 
from  the  door  they  don’t  even  have 
the  time  to  attend  meetings.  The 


Old  Hay  Is  High  in 
Protein 

I  read  a  letter  in  the  October  20 
issue  of  The  Rural  New"  Yorker 
from  Delaware  County’s  Agnes  Ward 
telling  of  the  feeding  value  of  old 
stacked  hay.  Perhaps  an  experience  of 
mine  may  throw  some  more  light  on 
the  subject.  A  wing  of  an  old  barn 
on  my  farm  become  unsafe  and  was 
pulled  down  in  1951.  Some  field  hay 
which  had  been  in  it  for  several  years 
was  thrown  outdoors  in  a  pile,  and 
it  remained  there  exposed  to  the 
weather  for  five  years.  The  top  of 
the  pile  is  now  brown  and  dead,  and 
the  interior  is  rather  black  from  the 
heat  of  fermentation. 

I  took  a  sample  of  this  hay  to  see 
if  there  was  any  protein  left  in  it. 
The  sample  from  the  top  showed 
9.5  per  cent  and  that  from  the  black 
interior  9.0  per  cent.  This  wras  or¬ 
dinary  field  hay  from  a  plot  which 
had  not  been  fertilized  for  many 
years,  and  I  do  not  think  it  could 
have  had  more  than  six  per  cent  pro¬ 
tein  in  it  originally.  The  increase  in 
protein  is  due,  of  course,  to  the 
fermentation  of  the  carbohydrates, 
which  have  probably  most  all  dis¬ 
appeared.  I  was  very  much  surprised 
at  the  durability  of  protein  after  so 
much  exposure  to  the  weather. 

Last  Summer  I  had  some  good 
second  cutting  rained  on,  and  it  was 
spoiled.  So  I  gave  it  to  a  local  farmer 
for  bedding.  He  put  it  in  a  box  stall 
for  his  calves,  and  they  ate  it  greedi¬ 
ly.  So  he  then  tried  it  out  on  his 
dairy  cattle,  and  their  milk  yield 
went  up.  The  protein  in  this  hay  was 
found  to  be  about  20  per  cent.  Evi¬ 
dently  it  was  not  diminished  by  ex¬ 
posure  to  the  weather.  Carbohydrates 
certainly  do  suffer  from  fermenta¬ 
tion;  they  readily  disappear.  But  it 
looks  as  if  hay  proteins  are  per¬ 
fectly  durable  upon  exposure  to 
weather.  Edward  R.  Hewitt 


Books  Worth  Haying 


A  History  of  Horticulture, 

U.  P.  Hedrick . $7.50 

Farm  Management, 

Black,  Clawson,  etc .  7.25 

The  New  Garden  Encyclopedia, 

E.  L.  D.  Seymour .  5.00 

The  Old  Country  Store, 

Gerald  Carson .  5.00 

All  About  African  Violets, 

Montague  Free  .  3.50 

Farm  Management, 

R.  R.  Hudelson .  4.72 

Living  on  a  Little  Land, 

George  P.  Deyoe .  4.50 

Financing  the  Farm  Business, 

I.  W.  Duggan  &  R.  U.  Battles. .  3.50 
Out  of  the  Earth, 

Louis  Bromfield  .  4.00 

Farm  Records  and  Accounts, 

John  Norman  Efferson .  4.00 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 
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men  who  represent  most  of  the  farm 
organizations  are  older,  their  mort¬ 
gages  have  been  paid  off  and  their 
kids  are  grown  up — it  is  those  who 
are  in  this  category  that  do  not  see 
anything  too  bad  in  the  present  farm 
picture,  and  who  throw  a  convulsion 
when  anyone  mentions  production 
controls  or  any  other  limitation  of 
their  free  enterprise. 

If  there  could  be  aroused  at  least 
the  beginnings  of  a  grass  roots  for 
this  type  of  program,  the  next  step 
is  to  gain  the  support  of  some  one  in 
the  Congress  who  could  introduce  a 
bill. 

I  have  a  feeling,  which  may  or  may 
not  have  any  foundation,  that  neither 
party  (but  especially  the  Republi¬ 
can)  cares  too  much  about  finding  a 


real  solution.  The  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Manufacturers  and  the  U.  S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  would  tend  to 
favor  low  prices  for  food,  thinking 
that  this  would  mean  that  a  larger 
slice  of  the  national  income  would 
be  spent  for  non-food  commodities. 
Also,  labor  would  tend  to  favor  low- 
priced  food.  These  are  the  two 
voices  most  clearly  heard  by  poli¬ 
ticians. 

In  addition  to  a  government- 
sponsored  plan  for  the  organization 
of  each  important  agricultural  com¬ 
modity,  I  believe  there  is  an  almost 
equal  need  for  an  effectively  en¬ 
forced  minimum  wage  for  farm 
labor.  This  would  be  opposed  by 
corporation  farmers,  and  also  by  the 
older  and  more  prosperous  small 
farmers  who  rely  quite  a  bit  on  hired 
labor.  The  family  farmer  is  now 
earning  a  wage  for  his  labor  that  is 
more  or  less  set  by  the  50  cents  an 
hour  labor  in  the  South.  The  family 
farm  can  stand  up  to  the  competition 


of  the  corporation  farm  if  the  latter 
were  forced  to  pay  living  wages  for 
its  labor. 

Recently  I  attended  one  session  of 
a  conference,  sponsored  by  the 
Friends  Service  Committee,  dealing 
with  “What’s  Wrong  with  Agri¬ 
culture?”  Nearly  everyone  agreed  on 
the  need  for  production  controls. 
The  big  problem  seemed  to  be  how 
to  bring  them  into  being.  The  head 
of  the  Conn. -Mass.  Tobacco  Growers 
Co-op.  spoke,  and  he  brought  out 
quite  strongly  that  their  members 
couldn’t  seem  to  see  any  bogey  man 
in  the  idea  of  production  controls 
and  quotas.  They  seem  to  be  per¬ 
fectly  happy  about  having  some  limi¬ 
tation  put  on  their  freedom  to  starve 
to  death. 

I  want  to  let  you  know  that  I’m 
very  much  behind  The  Rural  New 
Yorker  in  this  undertaking  and  I 
wish  that  somehow  I  could  be  effec¬ 
tive  in  getting  this  thing  really  roll¬ 
ing.  R.  L.  Johnson 


THE  ROYSTER  “6-COURSE  MEAL” 
helps  you  beat  the  tost-prite  squeeze ! 


ROYSTER  Guarantees  6  Essential  Plant 
Foods  in  Chemically -Controlled  Amounts 

•  NITROGEN — for  rapid  growth 

•  PHOSPHORIC  ACID — for  maturity  and  yield 

•  POTASH — for  health  and  quality 

•  CALCIUM — for  sturdy  plants 

•  SULFUR — for  vigor  and  tone 

•  MAGNESIUM — for  color  and  snap 


GRANULAR  . . .  High-Analysis  Grades 

Free-flowing . . .  dust-free . . . 
handles,  stores  and  drills 
easily  . . .  applies  uniformly. 


Higher  yield  per  acre — lower  cost  per  unit  .  .  . 
that’s  the  way  to  make  money  in  these  days  of 
rising  costs  .  .  .  low  prices  for  farm  products. 
Royster  guarantees  six  essential  plant  foods  in 
chemically-controlled  amounts  to  assure  you  more 
fertilizer  value  pound  for  pound,  dollar  for  dollar. 
With  Royster  you  know  you're  giving  your  crops 
the  “six-course  meal”  they  need  for  bumper  yields 
.  .  .  highest  profits.  Royster  Fertilizers  have  been 
field-tested  since  1885.  If  in  doubt  about  your  soil 
or  crop  needs,  consult  your  Experiment  Station  or 
County  Agent. 


SEE  YOUR  ROYSTER  AGENT  TODAY 

22  factories  and  15  sales  offices  conveniently  located 
to  serve  farmers  in  20  states. 

F.  S,  ROYSTER  GUANO  CO.,  NORFOLK,  VA. 

SALES  OFFICES  IN  THIS  AREA: 

Baltimore ,  Maryland  .  Lyons,  N.  Y.  •  Toledo,  Ohio 

THE  QUALITY  NAME  IN  PLANT  FOOD 
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Choose. ..highest  yielding  cro 

with  the  new 


5 Hoffman 

V  SEED  GUIDE 


RIGHT  NOW  is  the  time  to  plan  your  crops  for  Spring. 
This  year  choose  the  highest  yielding  varieties  for 
your  farm  with  Hoffman’s  new  Seed  Guide  for  1957. 
Contains  32  pages  of  clover,  alfalfa,  oats,  rye  grass, 
ladino,  etc.,  including  many  newer  varieties  such  as 
"De  Puits”  Alfalfa, ,  "Pennscott”  Clover,  "Viking” 
Trefoil,  "S-37”  Orchard  Grass,  "Climax”  Timothy, 
"Clintland”  Oats,  etc. 

If  you  grow  corn  you  can  get  bigger  yields  per  acre 
with  the  Funk  G  Hybrid  bred  and  tested  to  be  top 
producer  for  your  soil  type  and  season. 

All  Hoffman  seeds  are  backed  by  58-year  reputation 
for  Quality.  Hoffman  seeds  are  clean— you  don’t  pay 
for  weeds  or  chaff.  Hoffman  seeds  are  tested  and  ger¬ 
minate  rapidly  into  healthy,  productive  plants. 

MAIL  COUPON  TODAY-  get  your  1957  Hoffman  Seed 
Guide,  plus  Farm  Facts  Notebook  packed  with  farm 
tested  hints  for  growing  better  crops. 


A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc.,  Box  31  B 

tandisville  (Lancaster  Co.),  Pa. 

•  Please  send  me  your  1957  Seed  Guide  end 
Farm  Facts  Notebook. 

Name _ _ 

Address . . . 

Town _ State _ 


WANT  TO  EARN  EXTRA  MONEY?  A  few  sefec!  territories  are  still  open  for  the  appointment  of  Hoffman  farmer- 
agents  to  teke  orders  for  Hoffman  farm  seeds  and  Funk  G  corn.  No  investment  required.  For  details  write  to  Dept.  A. 


STRAWBERRIES! 

ftP  EMPIRE 
^3  PLANTS 


Guaranteed  Producers 

An  entire  season  of  bright,  firm,  mouth¬ 
watering  strawberries.  .  .for  only  $1.00!  - 

Empire  Strawberry  plants,  recently  de¬ 
veloped  at  the  N.  Y.  State  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  produce  huge,  delicious  berries  from 
midseason  into  fall,  with  a  minimum  of 
care.  Slice  them.  .  .they’re  juicy  red  clear 
Ihrough,  with  tempting,  tangy  taste.  Hardy, 
withstand  adverse  conditions  and  grow  in 
almost  any  soil,  giving  the  most  fru  t  in  the 
least  space.  Plants  are  sent  at  the  right  time 
for  planting,  with  complete  instructions. 

Send  just  one  dollar  for  25  guaranteed 
producing  Empire  Strawberry  plants,  plus 
FREE  1957  Color  Catalog.  Money  refunded  in 
7  days  for  any  reason.  Free  replacement  if 
plants  fail  to  produce  the  first  season. 

FREE  ....  Expertly- 
prepared,  illustrated 
.  j  booklet,  “7  Strawberry 
'  J  1  Gardens  for  Small 

il  Space  s.”  Space-saving 
d  PLANS  and  CHARTS  for 
i\  beautifying  every  size 
and  type  of  garden. 

-  —  —  —  —  —  —  -  —  -  -1 

! 


KELLY  BROS. 


77  YEARS  AS 
NURSERYMEN 
Dept.  R1-5A,  Dansville,  New  York 
Enclosed  is  $1.00.  Send  25  guaranteed 
Empire  strawberry  plants  in  time  for 
planting,  plus  FREE  1957  Color  Catalog 
and  FREE  booklet,  “7  Strawberry  Gar¬ 
dens  for  Small  Spaces.”  Must  bear  or 
free  replacement.  Money  back  in  7  days 
for  any  reason. 


Name. 


Address. 


City .  Zone .  State . 

(Offer  not  good  West  of  Mississippi) 


I 
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^.^STRAWBERRIES 


FREE  CATALOG  describes  our  new 
I  virus-free  strawberry  plants.  Foun- 
’  dab  on  stock  supplied  by  the  U.  S. 
Dept,  of  Agriculture  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  better  strawberry  plants 
ir  the  American  farmer  and  gardener. 

_  Also  blueberries,  grapes,  raspberries, 

shrubs,  snaue  trees,  fruit  and  nut  trees.  All  stock  cer¬ 
tified  and  guaranteed.  Write  Now  for  Your  Free  Copy. 
RAYNER  BROTHERS,  SALISBURY  5.  MARYLAND 


INCREASE  PRESENT  INCOME 


$75-up  weekly.  Dealers,  farmers,  agents — demonstrate 
nationally  known  Gro-Green  Liquid  Fertilizer  Nu¬ 
trients.  Results  Guaranteed.  Full-part  time.  Samples 
Free.  CAMPBELL  CO.,  ROCH  ELLE  214,  ILLINOIS 


Grow 

VOU’LL  have  a  lovely  garden,  the  pride 
A  of  the  neighborhood,  with  finest  zinnias, 
petunias,  marigolds,  snapdragons,  etc. — 
many  created  by  Burpee.  Enjoy  the  tastiest 
vegetables  ever,  with  Burpee  Hybrids. 

Burpee’s  Seed  Catalog  is  the  favorite  gar¬ 
den  guide  in  millions  of  homes  all  season 
long.  Over  500  pictures, many  in  natural  color. 
All  about  the  best  seeds  that  grow. 

America's  Leading 
Seed  Catalog 


Send  Postcard,  Letter 
or  This  Coupon 


CUT  OUT  AND  MAIL  TODAY 


W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

479  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 

j  Send  new  Burpee  Seed  Catalog  FREE,  j 

(Name . I 

I  I 

|  St.  or  R.D. . . | 

i  P.O . Zone ...  .  State .  ■ . .  j 


EVERGREENS 


CHRISTMAS  TREES 
and  ORNAMENTALS 

Seedlings  and  Transplants-direct  from  grow¬ 
ers  at  planting  time.  IViany  varieties  of  Pine, 
Spruce,  Fir,  etc.  Quality  stock  at  low  prices. 


Free 

CATALOGUE 

and 

PLANTING 

GUIDE 


SUNCREST  EVERGREEN  NURSERIES 

■Box  305  -  HHV  Homer  City,  Pa.  |  _ 

6  RHODODENDRON 
and  $  AZALEAS 

Hybrid  seedlings  from  red  flower¬ 
ing  stock.  2  yr.  transplants  4"  to  8", 
in  individual  plant  bands;  Abun¬ 
dant  roots,  large  leaves.  Postpaid 
at  planting  time.  Send  for  our  FREE  catalog. 

[Box  20- A 


MUSSER  FORESTS 


STRAWBERRIES 


are  ideal  family  Income  projects.  One- 
tenth  acre  yields  660  —  900  quarts. 
Allen’s  Berry  Book  tells  best  varieties 
and  How  to  Grow  Them.  Free  copy „ 
Write  today . 

W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 
72  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


-HARRIS  SUDS 

Leading  Market  &  Shipping  Melon 

Bred  for  Resistance  to  Fusaritim  Wilt 

Extra  thick,  fine-textured,  firm  orange  flesh. 

Wonderful  sweetness  and  flavor. 

Tough  rind  with  heavy  netting  that  hold  well  after  picking. 
Medium  size  with  oval  -shape,  excellent  for  crating. 
Widespread  adaptation  in  major  melon  growing  sections  of 
the  East  &  Central  states. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG  TODAY. 

If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  our  Market  Gard¬ 
eners’  and  Florists’  Catalog. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Inc. 

10  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  N.  Y. 

1957  CATALOG  now  ready 

1957  CATALOG  mm  Amdtj 


Indoor  Vines  for  Winter 


Vines,  it  has  always  seemed  to 
me,  are  an  all  but  indispensable 
group  of  winter  house  plants  —  so 
easy-to-grow  and  versatile  —  adding 
a  livable  touch  wherever  used  and 
always  blending  into  their  surround¬ 
ings.  Also,  they  provide  a  necessary 
background  for  a  plant  window  or 
any  grouping  of  house  plants. 

There  are  at  least  two  vines  that 
are  blue-ribbon  candidates  for  in¬ 
door  use.  Of  these,  Philodendron,  with 
its  pretty  heart-shaped  green  leaves, 
is  a  well-known  standby  that  retains 
its  popularity  year  after  year.  Its 
only  drawback  is  a  tendency  to  be¬ 
come  stringy  after  awhile.  As  the 
space  between  leaves  becomes  long¬ 
er,  pinch  off  the  stems  at  a  likely 
point  and  place  the  detached  pieces 
in  water  to  root. 

The  second  blue-ribbon  candidate, 
in  my  opinion  at  least,  is  Grape  Ivy 
(Cissus  rhombifolia).  While  this  is 
not  a  true  ivy,  of  course,  each  of  the 
three  leaflets  that  constitute  a  leaf 
possesses  the  color  of  English  ivy, 
with  much  more  glossiness.  Downy 
leafbuds  uncurl  delightfully,  while 
short  reddish  tendrils  add  to  the 
decorative  qualities  of  this  plant,  a 
lusty  trailer.  Moreover,  it  is  not 
troubled  by  insect  pests,  as  the  true 
ivies  often  are.  For  robust  health  and 
long  life,  it  has  few  equals.  Grape 
Ivy  is  attractive  whether  trained  up 
on  a  trellis  or  allowed  to  grow  down¬ 
ward.  I  have  grown  it  both  ways 
most  successfully.  Like  the  Philo¬ 
dendron,  it  will  thrive  without  sun 
but  does  require  more  light  than  the 
latter  to  grow  well.  Philodendron 
will  thrive  in  a  dark  corner,  if  need 
be. 

Another  of  my  favorite  indoor 
vines — not  so  well  known,  I  find — is 
Fittonia,  a  most  attractive  specimen 
for  a  spot  where  there  is  no  sun; 
though  it  does  need  good  light.  The 
numerous  white  markings  on  the 
glossy  green  leaves  resemble  quilt¬ 
ing.  Give  it  good  garden  loam  with 
added  humus.  Also  it  must  be  kept 
constantly  moist  but  not  wet.  Fit¬ 
tonia  makes  a  handsome  plant  for 
the  edge  of  a  mantel  or  bookcase, 
and  it  grows  fast. 

The  vine  list  is  a  most  diverse  one, 
with  wide  variety  in  texture  and  leaf 
outlines.  For  instance,  there  is  the 
old-time  favorite,  Tradescantia,  or 


Wandering  Jew,  in  its  many  forms, 
growing  equally  well  in  soil  or 
water,  but  having  smaller  leaves 
than  any  of  the  sorts  mentioned 
above;  and  it  will  grow  successfully 
without  sun.  If  the  vines  become  too 
long  when  growing  in  water,  break 
off  the  ends  and  place  them  back  in 
the  vase  where  they  will  quickly  root 
and  start  trailing  again.,  - 

Another  very  long-time  favorite 
indoor  vine  of  mine  is  the  lovely 
German  Ivy — a  vine  I  would  not 
want  to  do  without  indoors  or  out¬ 
side.  Its  true  ivy  leaves  are  a 
brighter  green  and  lighter  in  texture 
than  those  of  English  Ivy  and,  to  my 
mind,  the  plant  is  far  more  satis¬ 
factory  in  every  way.  For  one  thing, 
it  is  entirely  free  from  insect  pests 
and  disease  of  any  kind;  another 
advantage  is  its  rapid  growth.  Break 
off  a  piece  anywhere  on  the  plant, 
place  it  in  either  water  or  soil,  and 
in  almost  no  time  you  will  have  your¬ 
self  a  sturdy  little  plant.  While  it 
enjoys  some  sun,  it  will  grow  well 
in  any  light  spot. 

If  you  can  give  some  of  your  vines 
a  sunny  location,  why  not  try  a  few 
flowering  kinds?  But  they  will  need 
a  south  window.  Hoya  carnosa,  the 
well-known  wax  plant,  is  one  such 
to  consider  for  such  a  spot,  for  it  is 
really  a  beauty  with  a  life  span  of 
10  to  15  years.  While  its  waxy  green 
leaves,  edged  with  pink  on  first  un¬ 
folding,  provide  decoration  all  Win¬ 
ter,  its  clusters  of  starry  white  blos¬ 
soms  with  pink  centers,  which  are 
also  fragrant,  do  not  usually  appear 
until  May.  Cuttings  of  mature  plants 
root  readily  in  moist  sand. 

Then  there  is  the  lovely  Plum¬ 
bago  capensis,  also  a  long-lived 
plant;  its  arching  stems  tipped  with 
clusters  of  pale  lavender-blue  flow¬ 
ers,  not  unlike  Phlox  divaricata,  ap¬ 
pearing  pretty  much  the  year  around. 
After  summering  in  the  garden,  it 
will  need  severe  pruning  to  train  it 
down  to  house  size  and  encourage 
winter  bloom.  Incidentally,  Plum¬ 
bago  may  produce  white  or  deep 
blue  flowers  as  well  as  the  lighter 
blue  ones. 

In  many  places,  it  is  possible  to 
purchase  beautiful,  thrifty  plants  — 
including  some  of  the  more  unusual 
sorts — at  the  larger  dime-stores  at 
prices  ranging  from  19  cents  to  one 
dollar  or  so.  Ethel  M.  Eaton 


Pro—  Qirad  Con-  on  Gallon 
Jugs  as  RabbiL  Deterrent 

Last  Spring  we  read  your  article 
about  putting  half -filled  gallon  jugs 
of  water  in  the  garden  to  keep  the 
rabbits  out.  We  had  always  been 
troubled  with  them  as  there  are 
fields  on  both  sides  of  us.  We  had 
to  fence  in  the  garden  each  year  if 
we  were  going  to  be  able  to  get  any 
vegetables  from  it.  This  year  we  put 
the  jugs  in,  and  they  worked  won¬ 
ders  for  us — no  more  trouble  now 
of  fencing  the  garden.  mrs.  a.  h. 

Connecticut 


I  have  been  reading  all  those  good 
jokes  in  The  Rural  New  Yorker  on 
how  to  keep  rabbits  from  eating  up 
the  garden  vegetables.  Now,  here  is 
something  that  is  no  witchcraft  and 
no  hoax:  go  to  a  feed  store  and  buy 
some  blood  meal  at  five  cents  a 
pound.  Sprinkle  a  little  of  this 
around  the  garden,  and  no  rabbit 
will  even  come  onto  the  patch.  The 
application  of  blood  meal  is  effec¬ 
tive  for  two  to  three  weeks,  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  weather,  and  then  it 
needs  to  be  repeated.  Tell  those  folks 
to  use  their  gallon  jugs  for  some 
other  purpose  than  to  fend  rabbits 
from  the  garden.  The  blood  meal 
system  is  simple  and  effective. 

Pennsylvania  r.  m.  h. 


OUR  JUGS  CAUSED  A  FIRE 
I  tried  putting  glass  jugs  partly 


filled  with  water  in  the  garden  to 
keep  the  rabbits  out.  They  worked; 
the  rabbits  stayed  out.  But  I  had 
used  shavings  for  a  mulch  on  my 
strawberries,  and  they  caught  fire 
from  the  heat  of  the  sun  reflecting 
off  or  concentrating  through  the  jugs. 
I  lost  nothing  from  the  rabbits,  but 
did  lose  50  strawberry  plants  from 
the  fire.  j.  j.  c. 

Massachusetts 


Our  Cover  Page 

The  farmstead  of  Ralph  Myer  in 
Manheim,  Pennsylvania,  is  pictured 
on  our  cover  page  in  this  issue.  It 
is  a  170-acre  farm,  contoured  and 
strip  cropped.  The  operation  is  di¬ 
versified  —  dairy,  poultry  and  can¬ 
ning  tomatoes.  The  farm  pond,  built 
across  a  low  spot  on  the  farm, 
helps  in  many  ways  • —  water  for 
cattle,  fire  protection,  proper  drain¬ 
age,  and  fishing  in  the  Summer  and 
skating  in  the  Winter. 
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•  See  Its  Big  Work  Capacity,  a  “420”  wheel  Tractor 

handles  3-bottom  plows  or  big-capacity  PTO  machines  under  most  condi¬ 
tions.  Matches  the  work  output  of  much  larger  tractors  on  many  other 
jobs.  A  “420”  Crawler  pulls  a  4-bottom  plow  in  most  soils,  handles  big- 
capacity  tools  the  year  around  on  a  wide  variety  of  jobs. 


'•  See  How  It  Saves  You  Money.  The  first  cost  is 

low.  Fuel  and  maintenance  economy  is  exceptional.  Save  money,  too,  on 
low-cost  time-  and  labor-saving  tools,  available  for  every  farming  job. 


The  420  Row-Crop  Utility.  This  trac¬ 
tor  can  furnish  complete  power  for  many 
row-crop  farms  and  is  ideal  as  a  second 
tractor  on  larger  farms.  Has  2014 -inch 
crop  clearance,  handles  2-  and  4-row 
cultivating  equipment.  Low-built,  with 
a  wide  range  of  wheel  adjustments,  it  is 
very  stable  on  steep  slopes.  Dual  Touch- 
o-matic  hydraulic  system  (regular  equip¬ 
ment)  provides  delayed  lift  or  selective 
lift  for  cultivating. 

The  420  Utility.  Simple,  economical, 
compact — the  easy-handling  Utility  is 
tailor-made  for  work  in  orchards  and 
vineyards,  and  is  ideal  for  haying,  haul¬ 
ing,  etc.  Low-built  (50-inches  at  the 
hood-line),  it  is  sure-footed  on  slopes, 
works  under  low  branches.  Regular  fea¬ 
tures  include  “live”  Touch-o-matic  with 
3-point  hitch  and  Load-and-Depth  Con¬ 
trol  ...  independent  disk-type  brakes 
.  .  .  smooth  steering  and  clutching. 


The  420  Crawler.  Here’s  ample  power 
and  traction  for  big-capacity  tillage  tools, 
harvesting  equipment  of  all  kinds,  and 
for  logging  and  other  off-season  work. 
Low  center  of  gravity  for  safe  operation 
on  hilly  ground;  good  flotation  for  work 
on  snow,  ice,  or  wet  soils.  Single  or 
double  hydraulic  system,  4-  or  5-roller 
models.  Now  available  with  3-point 
hitch  that  takes  a  wide  variety  of  “pick 
up  and  go”  tools. 

Ask  your  dealer  about  these 
Hew  Optional  Features 

New  optional  features  to  make  the  “420” 
Tractors  even  more  widely  useful  in¬ 
clude  a  5-speed  transmission  .  .  . 
continuous-running  PTO  for  wheel 
tractors  (regular  on  Crawlers)  .  .  . 
direction  reverser  .  .  .  and  auxiliary 
foot  throttle. 


The  “420”  Utility  with  spraying  rig.  Try  this  tractor  for  orchard  or  vineyard 
work,  and  you'll  see  why  it  is  so  highly  popular.  Compact,  ground-hugging, 
easily  handled — and  adaptable  to  many  jobs. 


The  “420"  Row-Crop  Utility  with  1 4-T  Baler 


The  “420”  Crawler,  pictured  with  dozer  and  log  cart,  gives  you  year-around 
earning  power.  Now  available  with  a  heavy-duty  3-point  hitch  that  takes  all 
See  your  John  Deere  Dealer  and  Get  All  the  Facts  kinds  of  “pick  up  and  go "  tools  suited  to  track-type  tractors. 

About  the  Complete  Line  of  New  John  Deere  Tractors 


SEND  FOR  FREE  LITERATURE 


JOHN  DEERE  •  Moline,  III.  •  Dept.  S-37 

Please  send  free  literature  on 

□  420  ROW-CROP  UTILITY  TRACTOR 

□  420  UTILITY  D420  CRAWLER 


Name- 

R.R _ 


□  STUDENT 
_ Sox _ 


Town _ 


Stafe- 


January  5,  1957 
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HARRIS’  NEW  MORETON  HYBRID 


HARRIS  SUDS 

FROM  MAIN  TO  TEXAS 

Our  Customers  are  enthusiastic  about  Moreton 
Hybrid.  Here’s  why: 

•  Plants  Have  Hybrid  Vigor  •  Produces  Tremendous  Crops  • 
Ripens  Eary  and  Bears  Over  a  Long  Season  •  Fruit  Large, 
Uniform,  Smooth  and  Attractive,  Solid,  Meaty  Interiors  • 
Fine  Color  and  Top  Quality. 

Once  you  have  tried  it,  you  will  see  why  leading 

growers  are  planting  Moreton  Hybrid. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG  TODAY 
If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  our  Market 
Gardeners’  and  Florists’  Catalog. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  INC. 

8  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  New  York 

1957  CATALOG  7  low.  leacfif 


CD  EE  COLOR 
I  REE  CATALOG 

DWARF  FRUIT  TREES 


Big  Yield  PEAR,  APPLE,  PEACH, 
CHERRY  TREES,  Plus  SHRUBS,  SHADE 
TREES,  BERRY  PLANTS,  PERENNIALS,  eft. 

Get  a  huge  har¬ 
vest  from  smalt 
land  area  with 
these  guaranteed- 
producing  North¬ 
ern-Grown  dwarf 
peach,  cherry, 
apple,  pear  trees. 

~hoose  from  over 
a  dozen  varieties,  all  replaced  FREE  if  they 
don’t  bear  large,  juicy  fruit  within  two 
years.  Beautiful,  full-color  catalog  also  offers 
hardy  standard  fruit  trees,  grapes,  berry 
plants,  flowering  shrubs,  perennials,  fast¬ 
growing  shad$  trees,  etc.,  ail  fully  guaran¬ 
teed. 

SAVE  MONEY!  Buy  direct  from  Kelly 
Bros.  One  of  America’s  most  famous  nur¬ 
series,  in  business  for  77  years.  Mail  coupon 
for  FREE  catalog  today.  No  obligation. 
No  salesmen  will  call. 


- - KELLY  BROS. - 


77  YEARS  AS  NURSERYMEN 


Dept.  R1-5,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Rush  me  FREE  the  new  Spring  Color 
Catalog  of  guaranteed,  hardy  Dwarf  Fruit 
Trees,  Shrubs,  Berry  Plants,  etc.  Regular 
Kelly  Customers:  Your  1957  Catalog  is  on 
the  way. 

Name . 

Address . 


Buntings 9 


NEW  &  BETTER 

STRAWBERRIES 

Earlidawn,  Surecrop,  Redglow,  Stelemaster, 
Pocahontas,  Dixieland  (U.S.D.A.  develop¬ 
ments  just  recently  named  and  released 
for  distribution),  Empire,  Armore,  Ver¬ 
milion,  Albriton.  Grown  in  chemically- 
treated  soil;  followed  by  a  complete 
spraying  and  fertilization  program.  DIS¬ 
EASE  FREE.  Huge  crops  of  larger  berries 
easily  produced  from  Buntings’  plants. 

Write  for  information 

Our  New  1957  Catalog  lists  25  other  popular 
varieties  of  Strawberries,  also  a  complete 
line  of  Roses,  Flowering  Shrubs,  Shade 
Trees,  Evergreens,  Fruit  Trees,  Garden 
Roots,  etc.,  with  most  varieties  illustrated 
in  natural  four-color.  A  valuable  refer¬ 
ence  and  planting  guide. 


City .  Zone....  State. 


10  Colorado  Blue  Spruce 
transplanted,  3  to  6  In 
—  only  $1  postpaid;  22  only  S2  post¬ 
paid!  Another  Bargain:  20  Evergreens, 
all  transplanted  4  to  1 0  in.  tall.  Five 
each:  American  Arborvitae,  Scotch  Pine, 
Norway  Spruce,  White  Spruce,  all  20  for 
only  $3  postpaid.  (West  of  Miss.  River 
add  25c).  FREE  illustrated  FOLDER  of 
small  evergreen  trees.  ALL  TREES 
GUARANTEED  TO  LIVE. 

WESTERN  MAINE  FOREST  NURSERY  CO. 

Dept.  RN-1I7,  Fryeburg,  Maine 


FRUIT  TREES,  STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY 
AND  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS 


Nut*  and  Shade  Trees,  Grape  Vines, 
Flowering  Shrubs,  Evergreens,  Dwarf 
Apple  Trees  (on  Mailing  9,  7,  I, 
2,  stock).  Over  80  years  experience 
growing  and  supplying  complete  line 
of  nursery  stock  direct  to  planters. 
Satisfaction  assured — prices  reason¬ 
able.  60-page  illustrated  catalog 

_ „  and  planting  guide  sent  free.  Write 

Bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries,  Box  R 1 1 7,  Princess  Anne, Md. 

Evergreen  Lining-Out  Stock 

Transplants  and  Seedlings 

Pine,  Spruce,  Fir,  Canadian  Hemlock,  Arbor- 
vitaes,  in  variety.  For  growing  Christmas 
trees.  Ornamental  landscape.  Windbreaks, 
Hedges.  Quality  stock  low  as  2c  each  on 
quantity  orders.  Write  for  price  list. 

SUNCREST  EVERGREEN  NURSERIES 
BOX  305-B,  HOMER  CITY,  PA. 


I  WANT  EVERY  READER 

off  this  Paper  to  have  my  big  red 

*  EARLIANA  TOMATO 


Write  today  for  your  FREE  COPY 

BUNTINGS’  NURSERIES,  INC. 

BOX  28,  SELBYVILLE,  DELAWARE 


CHRISTMAS  TRIES 

_  ,  ,  .  c  OR  FOREST 

Turn  wasteland  into  profit.  TREES 
Our  famous  Christmas  Tree 
Growers’  Guide  tells  you 
how.  Write  for  free  copy. 


MUSSER  FORESTS, 


Hybrid  Sweet  Corn  Seed 

TRY  OUR  IMPROVED  HIGH  QUALITY  STRAINS 
OF  LEADING  VARIETIES  DEVELOPED  DURING 
TWENTY  YEARS  OF  CORN  SEED  GROWING. 
WRITE  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  TODAY. 


HUNTINGTON  BROTHERS 


BOX  R, 


WINDSOR,  CONN. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

BLUEBERRY,  RASPBERRY  and  ASPARAGUS 
IN  ALL  POPULAR  VARIETIES 
A  Free*  Catalogue  Full  of  Facts.  No  Fakes. 

H.  D.  RICHARDSON  &  COMPANY 
WILLARDS,  BOX  8, _ MARYLAND 


-  CHRISTMAS  TREE  • - 

SEEDLINGS  AND  TRANSPLANTS 
Grow  quality  trees  by  planting  proven  quality  — 
PINES,  SPRUCES.  FIRS.  Price  list,  planting  guide 
•  and  shearing  bulletin  on  request.  Place  your  order 
now  while  popular  species  and  sizes  are  available. 
IECCLES  NURSERIES,  Box  65-Y,  Rimersburg,  Pa. 


TRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Write  for  catalog,  fuliy  describing  all 
varieties,  with  best  methods  of  growing 
them.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

J.  H.  SHIVERS,  Box  R-27,  Allen,  Md. 


Free:  Vegetable  Plant  Catalogue 

Bumper  crops  with  our  hardy  field-grown  Cabbage, 
Onion,  Lettuce,  Broccoli.  Cauliflower.  Tomato  Egg¬ 
plant,  Pepper,  and  Potato  Plants.  Bargain  Offers. 

PIEDMONT  PLANT  COMPANY, 

BOX  684,  GREENVILLE,  SOUTH  CAROLINA 


FINEST  QUALITY  ★  FRUIT  TREES 


Best  varieties  Peach,  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry, 
Apricot  and  Nectarine  Trees.  Jumbo  size,  give  quick¬ 
est  best  fruiting.  Let  us  send  you  FREE  Catalog.  Write 
todav.  Largest  grower  TRUE  NAME  trees  for  73  years. 

HARRISONS’  NURSERIES.  BERLIN.  MARYLAND 


“KING  OF  THE  EARLIES” 

Big  solid,  scarlet  fruit,  disease 

resistant,  heavy  yielder.  Ideal  for  I  __  ~  _  __  _  _  _  _  _  .  .  __ 

table  or  canning*  Send  125  SEED  TREES  &  SHRUBS 
postal  today  for  125  seed  FREE 


and  copy  of  Seed  and  Nursery  Catalog, 

R.H.SHUMWAY  SEEDSMAN,  Dept.  404  Rockford,  ILL 


STRAWBERRIES 


Allen's  1957  Berry  Book  tells 
best  varieties  for  home  and 
market,  and  how  to  grow  them. 
Free  copy.  Write  today. 

__  W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 
72  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 

LOW  AS 


Raise  your  own  trees  and  shrubs  from  SEEDS.  Beauti¬ 
ful  Evergreens,  lovely  trees  and  shrubs  for  shade, 
windbreaks,  snow  fence,  erosion  control,  ornament, 
etc.  For  FREE  planting  guide  and  price  list  write: 
WOODLOT  SEED  CO.,  NORWAY  37,  MICHIGAN 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

JERSEY  BELLE  (N.  J.  7-A) 

The  fruit  of  this  new  variety  is  noted  for  extra  large 
size  and  delicious  taste.  Price  reduced  now  for  quantity 
orders,  $18  per  1000.  Order  early.  Circular  on  request. 
UNIVERSAL  FARMS,  Robbinsville,  New  Jersey 


TREES  20c 


PEACH 

and 

APPLE 

Cherries,  pears,  plums,  nut  trees,  strawberries,  blus- 
berries,  dwarf  fruit  trees.  Grapevines  10c.  Shrubs, 
evergreens,  shade  trees,  roses  25c  up.  Quality  stock 
can't  be  sold  lower.  Write  for  FREE  color  catalog  and 
$2  FREE  bonus  information.  TENNESSEE  NUR¬ 
SERY  UO..  EfcX  16,  CLEVELAND.  TENNESSEE 


-  EVERGREEN  SEEDLINGS  - 

For  Christmas  trees  and  reforestation.  Quality  Scotch 
pine  at  reasonable  prices.  Write  for  information. 
PINE  GROVE  NURSERY 

R.  D.  3,  :-:  CLEARFIELD,  PENNA. 


{NEW  —  20th  Century  and  Superfection  Everbearing, 
j  Empire,  Premier,  Robinson  and  Late  Giant.  Rasp¬ 
berry  Plants:  Latham,  Durham  and  September. 

Order  now  for  Spring.  Free  price  list. 

MAC  DOWELL  BERRY  FARM,  Ballston  Lake,  N.  Y. 


s 


Fruit  and  Garden 


Home  Storage  of  Apples 

We  store  apples  for  the  Winter  by 
wrapping  each  one  in  newspaper  and 
putting  them  down  in  the  cellar. 
Already,  they  do  not  taste  very  well. 
What  do  you  suggest  as  the  best 
way  to  store  apples?  e.  j. 

Apples  keep  best  at  temperatures 
around  32  to  35  degrees  F.  and  at 
a  relative  humidity  above  85  per 
cent.  Temperatures  above  50  per 
cent  soften  them  rapidly,  and  at  hu¬ 
midities  below  85  per  cent  they 
shrivel  because  of  moisture  loss. 
Apples  actually  store  best  in  a  re¬ 
frigerator  but  they  can  be  preserved 
in  an  unheated,  dark  basement  room 
if  it  has  provisions  for  outside  venti¬ 
lation  to  lower  the  room  tempera¬ 
ture.  Air  circulation  within  a  storage 
room  is  important  to  keep  air  mov¬ 
ing  away  from  the  fruit  and  prevent 
the  accumulation  of  ethylene  gas 
and  esters  which  speed  ripening  and 
scald  of  some  varieties. 

Apples  may  develop  off  flavors  if 
stored  in  musty  cellars,  if  wrapped 
in  old  newspaper,  if  stored  with 
onions,  cabbages  or  similar  odoi’- 
producing  copimodities,  or  if  mold  is 
allowed  to  develop  from  high  mois¬ 
ture  conditions.  Apples  picked  im¬ 
mature  have  less  flavor  than  those 
picked  at  the  proper  stage  of  ma¬ 
turity. 

A  friend  of  mine  has  kept  fruit 
quite  well  by  storing  it  unwrapped 
in  field  crates  on  a  platform  about 
four  to  six  inches  from  the  floor  and 
open  for  air  circulation  beneath. 
Room  temperature  is  kept  down  by 
manually  opening  and  closing  a 
window.  Water  poured  on  the  floor 
periodically  or  kept  in  a  large  flat 
pan  helps  to  maintain  humidity. 

L.  D.  T. 


New  Apples  Worth  Trying 

Could  you  please  tell  me  some¬ 
thing  about  the  newer  apple  varie¬ 
ties?  J.  B.  T. 

A  few  of  the  more  promising 
apple  varieties  are:  Monroe,  a  possi¬ 
ble  replacement  for  Baldwin  that  has 
a  texture  similar  to  Rome  Beauty 
and  a  flavor  like  Jonathan;  Webster, 
an  early  processing  apple  that  should 
compete  with  York  Imperial;  Idared, 
a  high  quality  late-keeping  dessert 
apple;  Red  Melba,  a  McIntosh  type 
of  dessert  apple  for  early  markets; 
Macoun,  a  McIntosh  type  and  one  of 
the  best  dessert  apples  in  season 
with  McIntosh  but  keeping  longer; 
Lodi,  a  good  general  purpose  va¬ 
riety  often  replacing  Yellow  Trans¬ 
parent;  Milton,  an  early  dessert 
apple  originating  from  a  cross  be¬ 
tween  Yellow  Transparent  and  Mc¬ 
Intosh.  In  addition  to  these,  the  red 
sports  of  the  presently  grown  va¬ 
rieties  are  certainly  worth  trying. 
There  are  additional  new  apple  va¬ 
rieties  available,  but  those  listed 
should  be  adaptable  to  your  area. 

L.  D.  T. 


Removing  Spray  Residue 

Please  tell  me  the  proper  solu¬ 
tion  for  making  fruit  wash  with  hy¬ 
drochloric  acid  to  remove  spray 
residue.  h.  b. 

Hydrochloric  acid  fruit  wash  is 
made  by  adding  2.8  gallons  of 
acid  to  100  gallons  of  water.  Com¬ 
mercial  grade  hydrochloric  acid  is  32 
per  cent  actual  acid.  The  strength  of 
the  acid  wash  will  weaken  with  use. 
Consequently,  frequent  titrations  are 
necessary  to  determine  if  the  solu¬ 
tion  is  adequately  strong. 

The  simplest  method  of  cleaning 
fruit  is  by  using  a  wiping  machine. 
This  method  is  much  faster  and  less 


-  WANTED  - 

Farmer  agents  or  retired  farmers  to  sell  America’s 
choice  hybrid  seed  corn  —  very  attractive  commission 
—  state  county  you  wish  to  solicit,  also  age  and 
references  in  first  letter  —  Write: 

CARLTON  SEED  COMPANY 
101  MEADE  AVENUE,  HANOVER,  PENNA. 


QUICKLY  DESTROYS  WEEDS,  stumns.  Snlit  rocks 
witn  modern  kerosene  burner.  800.000  users.  Free 

bulletin.  SINE.  RN-2.  QUAKERTOWN.  PENNA. 


messy  than  washing.  The  idea  in 
using  a  wiper  is  to  reduce  the  spray 
residue  to  that  allowable  under  the 
tolerance. 

With  the  new  organic  materials,  a 
residue  problem  will  not  exist  if  the 
toxic  sprays  are  stopped  three  weeks 
before  harvest.  l.  d.  t. 


To  Save  Bean  Seed  from 
Weevils 

I  save  some  seed  beans  every  year, 
but  little  flies  or  weevils  always  seem 
to  get  into  some  of  them.  What  can 
I  do  to  stop  them?  I  am  told  there 
is  a  powder  that  seed  men  use.  I  have 
lost  practically  all  the  seed  I’ve  saved 
for  the  past  two  years.  g.  b. 

Your  seed  beans  can  be  protected 
from  weevils  by  using  a  five  per  cent 
DDT  dust  at  the  rate  of  one  teaspoon¬ 
ful  for  five  pounds  of  beans.  The 
DDT  and  beans  should  be  mixed 
thoroughly  to  assure  effective  con¬ 
trol.  Another  recommended  method 
of  control  is  the  use  of  paradichloro- 
benzene  crystals,  i.e.  moth  flakes.  A 
teaspoonful  of  these  along  with  the 
beans  in  a  can  with  a  tight  fitting  lid — 
a  lard  can  is  excellent — will  keep  the 
beans  free  of  weevils.  The  treated 
beans  must  not  be  used  for  food 
purposes.  b.  l.  p. 


Apples1  Flesh  Looks  Frozen 

Last  Fall  when  my  apples  were 
supposed  to  be  ripe,  they  were  hard. 
The  inside,  the  flesh,  had  a  frozen 
appearance.  What’s  the  matter  with 
them?  mrs.  a.  l. 

The  frozen-like  appearance  of  the 
apple  fruits  is  similar  to  that  from 
a  non-parasitic  disorder  called  water- 
core.  It  is  what  is  known  as  a  “physio¬ 
logical  disorder”,  characterized  by  a 
glassy,  water-soaked  appearance. 
Some  varieties  like  Tompkins  King 
are  more  susceptible  than  others. 
The  trouble  is  especially  severe  or 
common  during  seasons  of  intense 
sunlight  and  high  temperatures.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  there  is  no  known  con¬ 
trol  but,  fortunately,  high  tempera¬ 
tures  are  not  too  common.  l.  d.  t. 


Winter  Storage  of  Carrots 
and  Beets 

How  can  we  keep  carrots  and  beets 
in  the  house  this  Winter  so  they  will 
stay  good  for  eating  any  time?  We 
have  a  surplus  of  these  vegetables 
and  would  like  to  save  all  of  it  fresh 
for  the  Winter.  s.  w.  j. 

Carrots  and  beets  can  be  stored 
without  shrivelling  by  packing  in 
sand  or  peat  moss  and  keeping  them 
in  a  dark  place.  The  basement  is 
good.  A  hole  dug  in  the  garden  and 
filled  with  the  vegetables  would  be 
suitable  outside  the  house  as  long  as 
it  is  covered  with  about  a  foot  and  a 
half  of  straw  or  leaves  to  prevent 
freezing.  b.  l.  p. 


Pruning  Red  Raspberries 

We  have  cut  the  raspberry  canes 
which  fruit  in  the  Summer  out  in  the 
Fall.  When  should  we  cut  back  the 
new  shoots,  if  at  all?  Some  are  very 
tall.  o.  m. 

The  new  shoots  of  the  red  rasp¬ 
berries  should  not  be  cut  back  until 
the  Spring  or  dormant  pruning,  at 
which  time  the  upper  fourth  of  the 
cane  is  removed.  The  weaker  canes 
may  also  be  cut  out  at  that  time. 
The  fruiting  canes  may  be  removed 
at  any  time  after  the  crop  is  off. 

g.  l.  s. 


THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Bulk  Milk — Is  It  for  You? 


(Continued  from  page  3) 

In  case  of  power  failure  or  a  com- 
ressor  failure,  one  may  be  better  off 
ith  an  ice-bank  tank.  Yet  this  ad- 
antage  has  been  greatly  exagger- 
ted.  Cooling  can  be  accomplished  in 
tiany  ice-bank  tanks  when  the  powei 
off  only  if  there  is  a  sufficient  re- 
erve  of  ice  present  or  if  ice  is  added 
the  chilled  water  chamber;  usual- 
,  of  course,  ice  is  not  readily  avail- 
ble.  With  some  ice-bank  tanks,  water 
irculaticfn  will  also  be  necessary, 
n  a  few  instances,  compressors  for 
irect-expansion  tanks  have  been 
un  by  belting  them  to  a  tractor,  but 
is  is  usually  not  possible.  In  all 
ases,  to  cool  rapidly  the  milk  must 
e  stirred.  During  prolonged  power 
ilures,  haulers  have  picked  up 
arm  milk  twice  daily  and  this  milk 
as  been  cooled  at  the  dairy  plant. 
Bulk  milk  tanks  are  of  stainless 
eel  and,  like  all  stainless  steel  milk 
andling  equipment,  they  are  expen- 
ive.  Given  proper  care,  however, 
ey  will  last  for  many  years;  good 
alue  is  obtained  for  money  spent, 
evertheless,  it  is  unlikely  that  a 
all  dairyman  producing  two  or  less 
ns  of  milk  per  day  can  really  afford 
tank.  Many  producers  of  three  to 
ve  cans  per  day  also  will  find  that 
e  long-term  cost  of  the  complete 
ulk  milk  cooling  set-up  will  be 
ightly  greater  than  with  the  can- 
stem.  They  may  decide,  however, 
at  the  advantages  of  bulk  handling 
Iffset  its  slight  additional  cost.  Pro- 
ucers  averaging  six  or  more  cans 
er  day  will  often  find  that  it  pays 
convert  to  bulk. 

Tanks  range  in  price  from  about 
1,200  for  the  80-gallon  size  to  about 
,000  for  the  1,000-gallon  size  (even 
rger  sizes  are  available).  When 
oosing  the  size  of  a  tank,  it  is  com- 
on  to  select  one  large  enough  to 
old  three  milkings  at  peak  produc- 
on  for  use  on  daily  pick-up  routes 
d  one  to  hold  five  milkings  for  use 
every-other-day  pick-up  routes. 

The  cost  of  tanks  when  sized  for  a 
ily  pickup  route  on  a  per-cow 
sis  ranges  from  about  $80  for  the 
all  producer  using  an  80-gallon 
nk  to  about  $30  for  the  large  pro- 
cer  using  a  1,000-gallon  tank.  For 
nks  used  on  every-other-day  pick-up 
utes,  the  range  is  from  about  $130 
r  the  small  producer  to  about  $50 
r  the  large  producer. 

On  a  hundredweight  basis,  the  cost 
using  a  bulk  tank  ranges  from 
|}out  10  cents  for  the  small  pro- 
icer  using  an  80-gallon  tank  to 
out  two  cents  for  the  large  pro- 
icer  using  a  1,000-gallon  tank,  i.e., 
hen  sized  for  daily  pickup.  For 
nks  used  on  every-other-day  pick- 
routes,  the  range  is  from  about  20 
nts  for  the  small  producer  to  about 
e  cents  for  the  large  producer, 
ese  figures  include  interest  on  the 
vestment,  complete  depreciation  of 
e  tank  in  10  years,  two  cents  per 
.indredweight  cost  for  electricity, 


and  four  cents  assured  savings  due  to 
elimination  of  cans  and  a  small  gain 
in  milk  which  would  be  lost  by  the 
can  system. 

A  mechanical  can  cooler  will  cost 
less  than  a  bulk  tank,  but  premiums, 
reduced  hauling  rates,  and  programs 
to  help  finance  the  tank  will  in  many 
cases  justify  its  purchase.  In  addition, 
although  some  of  these  have  been  ex¬ 
aggerated,  there  are  a  number  of 
other  advantages  which  result  from 
bulk  usage.  The  system  permits  the 
sale  of  milk  at  the  dairy  farm  where 
the  exact  weight  can  be  checked  by 
the  producer.  Agitation  before  sampl¬ 
ing  assures  that  an  accurate  fat 
sample  will  be  taken.  Since  the 
amount  of  milk  in  the  tank  is  meas¬ 
ured  and  a  receipt  for  the  farmer  is 
written  before  pumping  from  the 
tank,  any  spillage  or  stickage  loss 
falls  to  the  dealer. 

There  are  claims  for  improved  fat 
content  with  the  use  of  bulk  tanks. 
Some  producers  have  reported  a  gain 
in  test  of  two-tenths  per  cent  fat; 
many  have  reported  an  increase  of 
one-tenth  per  cent.  But  others  have 
observed  no  increase  at  all.  Con¬ 
trolled  studies  at  various  universities 
have  shown  negligible  increases. 

Contrary  to  what  may  happen  when 
warm  and  cold  milk  are  mixed  in 
cans,  mixing  of  warm  and  cold  in 
bulk  tank  creates  no  problem.  In  the 
former  case,  a  rancid  flavor  may  de¬ 
velop  if  much  warm  milk  is  added 
to  a  little  cold  milk  to  cause  a  blend 
temperature  in  the  80’s.  Also  at  this 
temperature  there  is  danger  of  churn¬ 
ing  if  the  milk  is  agitated.  With  a 
bulk  tank,  the  blend  temperature 
never  rises  above  60  degrees  and  this 
temperature  is  not  high  enough  to 
cause  any  harm.  Bacteria  counts  are 
often  lower. 

The  disadvantages  associated  with 
the  bulk  tank  system  should  be 
evaluated.  The  cost  of  a  tank  is  high, 
but  in  most  cases  the  tank  will  pay 
its  way.  However,  a  number  of  other 
expenses  are  associated  with  tank  in¬ 
stallation.  The  milk  house  may  have 
to  be  enlarged  and  its  ventilation  im¬ 
proved.  The  wiring  may  be  inade¬ 
quate;  hot  and  cold  running  water 
is  necessary.  The  plumbing  must  be 
protected  against  freezing.  Auxiliary 
heating  is  necessary,  and  for  economy 
the  building  should  be  insulated.  The 
driveway  to  the  milk  house  may  need 
to  be  improved.  If  a  tank  of  milk  is 
rejected,  it  means  the  loss  of  four 
complete  milkings  with  every-other- 
day  pick  up.  If  a  producer  has  been 
straining  milk  into  cans  on  a  cart  in 
the  bairn,  carrying  milk  to  a  bulk  tank 
will  result  in  an  increase  in  labor. 
If  the  farm  is  in  a  location  inacces¬ 
sible  to  the  bulk  pick-up  truck,  the 
present  types  of  bulk  tanks  are  not 
practical. 

Nevertheless,  most  of  the  disad¬ 
vantages  are  not  too  serious.  Any  im¬ 
provement  in  a  milk  house,  in  its 
facilities  or  in  its  accessibility  is  to 
the  producer’s  advantage.  Rejections 


. 


lichard  Minns  has  installed  a  bulk  tank  on  his  farm  in  Phelps ,  Ontario 
1  o.,  N.  Y.  Here  a  pick-up  truck  is  tying  in  for  delivery  of  the  milk.  Volume 
i  checked  on  the  farm,  and  butterfat  samples  are  taken  here,  too.  Stickage 

and  spillage  losses  are  the  dealer’s. 

J*  . 


The  November  New  York  biend  milk 
price  to  farmers  is  $4.83.  That's  half  a 
dollar  more  than  last  year. 

A  50-cent  per  hundredweight  increase 
means  $60  in  the  monthly  milk  check  of 
an  average  farmer  producing  400  pounds 
a  day.  It's  a  12  per  cent  increase  in 
only  12  months. 

HOW  IT  HAPPENED 

The  increase  was  caused  solely  by  a 
better  adjustment  of  supply  and  demand 
as  reflected  in  the  marketing  order  for 
the  New  York  City  market.  This  adjust¬ 
ment  was  largely  the  result  of  a  substantial 
increase  in  the  farm  price  of  manufactur¬ 
ing  milk  under  the  Order.  Eastern  Milk 
Producers  fought  for  and  won  the  manu¬ 
facturing  milk  price  increase. 

FURTHER  INCREASE 
IN  SIGHT 

Now  Eastern  is  determined  to  win 
improvements  in  the  New  York  Order  and 
a  separate  Order  for  Northern  New  Jersey. 
This  will  further  improve  the  New  York 
blend  price.  Eastern  is  winning  these 
improvements. 

A  SOLID,  MATURE 
ORGANIZATION 

Eastern  is  an  established  dairy  farmer 
cooperative  with  a  record  of  solid  gains 
through  a  constructive  and  progressive 
program.  Its  growth  to  a  membership  of 
1 1 ,000  is  proof  of  the  continuing  success 
of  its  sound  program. 


EASTERN  MILK  PRODUCERS 

COOPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 

403  LARNED  BLDG.  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 
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Catalog 


. NEWER 

.INTERESTING 
.  PROGRESSIVE 


You'll  like  the  new  flowers  and  vegetables 
in  this  catalog.  Write  today  for  FREE  COPY 

OTIS  S.  TWILLEY,  Seed  Grower,  Salisbury  4,  Md. 


Deposits  Made 

Before  Ian.  15 
tat  n  Dividends  from  Jan.  I 

^ — - -  '  BONUS  DIVIDEND^* 

DAYS  EVERY  MONTH 

Dividends  Credited  and 
Compounded  Quarterly 

Save  More,  Moke  More,  “Tftctii, 
Star!  saving  by  mail  today.  Enjoy 
ihe  convenience  of  this  easy  saving 
method  and  ihe  high  dividends  that 
increase  your  earnings.  Open  your 
account  by  sending  coupon  below 
with  $1.00  or  more.  We’ll  send  your 
passbook  by  return  mail.  We  pay 
postage  both  ways. 

Serving  the  Thrifty  Since  1 850 

ASSETS  OVER  $80,000,000 

MAIN  OFFICE 
^100  Stale  St. 
Albany  1,  N.Y. 
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FRUIT 
TREES 

Write  now  for  big 
FREE  Color  Catalog — 
supply  limited.  Great 
values  in  Fruit  Trees, 
Berries,  Grapes,  Shrubs, 
Roses,  Perennials,  Ever¬ 
greens.  Sturdy,  strong-rooted  stock, 
Northern  grown  on  600  acres  in 
Dansville,  and  priced  right!  Guaran¬ 
teed  to  grow  and  true  to  name.  Free 
stock  for  early  orders.  Our  73rd  Year. 

MALONEY  BROTHERS 
NURSEY  COMPANY 

18  CIRCLE  BD.,  _ DANSVILLE,  N.  y, 

SEED 

BOOK 

I  Before  you  buy  farm  seeds  write 
for  our  illustrated  catalog  and  price 
list.  It  gives  an  honest  description 
of  all  popular  varieties  of  Corn, 
Potatoes,  Oats,  Alfalfa,  etc.  Beauti¬ 
fully  illustrated  in  natural  color. 
You  can  depend  upon  every  state¬ 
ment  made  in  this  interesting 
book.  Write  today. 

EDW.  F.  DIBBLE,  Seedgrower 
Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 
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of  hulk  tank  milk  have  been  few 
and,  if  a  producer  is  careful,  they 
should  not  ever  occur.  Carrying  of 
milk  to  the  milk  house  is  a  laborious 
chore,  but  it  can  be  eliminated  with 
the  use  of  a  small  transport  tank  on 
wheels  (one  into  which  the  milk  can 
be  strained  in  the  barn),  or  a  small 
tank  on  an  overhead  track,  or  a  pipe¬ 
line  milker,  or  a  pipeline  transport 
system.  If  the  farm  is  Inaccessible, 
there  is  no  solution  to  this  problem 
at  the  moment,  but  perhaps  a  farm 
bulk  tanic  on  wheels  will  be  the 
answer. 

The  nation  is  converting  to  bulk 
handling  of  raw  milk  slowly.  The 
system  has  spread  rapidly  in  some 
areas  but  is  being  opposed  in  others. 
It  is  an  expensive  transition  for  the 
dairy  farmer,  milk  hauler  and  milk 
dealer,  but  it  is  a  better  system  than 
the  use  of  cans.  Ultimately  it  will  re¬ 
sult  in  a  cheaper  system  of  raw  milk 
handling.  Ten  years  from  now,  many 
small  country  receiving  plants  may 
be  gone.  Much  of  the  Northeast’s 
milk  supply  may  be  picked  up  in  rela¬ 
tively  small  tank  trucks  and  hauled 
to  central  stations.  Here  the  milk 
could  be  transferred  to  large  tank 
trucks  for  delivery  to  the  major 
cities,  and  the  small  tankers  could  be 
washed  in  preparation  for  their  next 
collection.  Some  of  these  central  sta¬ 
tions  could  also  receive  can  milk 
from  small  producers,  and  they 
might  also  be  equipped  for  process¬ 
ing  dairy  products  from  surplus  milk. 
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GARDNER  SEED  CO 


45  SPENCER  ST.,  ROCHESTER 3, N.Y. 


•  • 

3  to  5  yr.  healthy,  selected  trees,  G" 
to  16"  tall.  5  each  of:  Colorado  Blue 
Spruce —  Norway  Spruce  —  Austrian 
Pine  —  Scotch  Pine  —  Concolor  Fir. 

P unpaid  at  planting  time 
Write  jor  Free  Evergreen  Catalog 


Indiana,  Pa. 


Box  20- A 


NEW  CARPATHIAN 

WALNUT 


Produces  large  delicious  thin 
shelled  English  Walnuts. 

Perfectly  adapted  for  cold 
winters;  will  stand  25  below 
without  injury.  Makes  a 
beautiful,  fast-growing  shade 
tree.  Plant  for  shade  and 
nuts.  Details  in  Miller’s  FREE  CATALOG. 

New  Interlaken  Seedless  grape.  New  berries. 

Fruit  trees,  shade  and  flowering  trees,  fruit  trees 
of  all  kinds. 

J.  E.  MILLER  NURSERIES 

565  W.  LAKE  RP„  CANANDAIGUA.  N.  V 


Also 

Dwarf 


Christmas  Trees, 

Shade  Trees  &  Shrubs— 
Seedlings  &  Transplants 

Write  for  free  catalog 

Pikes  Peak  Nurseries 

Dept.  F.  P.  O.  Box  670 
Indiana,  Pennsylvania 


remm 

Huge,graeeful,fluffy,B3§  jH&JL 
loveliest  of  all.  To  get  fj& 
acquainted  we’ll  send  BWaMBBal 
3Pkts.  of  Seeds— Red. ,  bB ffSSSEF 
Pink,  and  Yellow— 

75c  value  forlOc.  Send  DimeToday! 
Burpee’s  Seed  Catalog  FREE. 
ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 


480  Burpee  Bldg., 

I 


STRAWBERRIES 

3S - - - 


Plant  Superfeeuon  for  berries  this 
year.  Allen’s  1957  Berry  Book 
describes  best  varieties — best 
^methods.  Free  copy.  Write  today. 

W.  f,  ALLEN  COMPANY 
12  Evergreen  Ave«„  Salisbury,  Maryland’ 


HARRIS  SUDS 

RED  SATIN  and  GLITTERS 

Hybrids  Guaranteed  to  Bloom  Early  and  Continuously. 

RED  SATIN  is  a  brilliant  non-lade  scarlet-red  or  Comanche  color 
but  the  plants,  only  12  inches  high,  are  globe-shaped  mounds  that 
do  not  sprawl  but  lemain  upright  all  season.  As  many  as  30 
blooms  open  at  a  time. 

GLITTERS  is  orange- scarlet  tipped  or  banded  with  white  and  the 
plants  are  only  10  inches  high. 

IMAGINE  A  BORDER  OF  THESE  TWO! 

SEED  READY  NOW  —  PLANTS  IN  MAY  —  FOR  DETAILS 
„  SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG  TODAY 

For  Complete  Information  About  These  and  Other  NEW  PETUNIAS 
—  PHLOX  —  MARIGOLDS  —  NEW  VEGETABLES,  TOO. 

If  you  grow  for  market ,  ask  for  our  Market 
Gardeners’  and  Florists’  Catalog. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  INC. 

7  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  New  York 

1957  C ATALOC  now  Amdij 


At  the  Mid-Atlantic 
Farm  Show 

Some  50,000  farm  people  attended 
the  annual  Mid-Atlantic  Farm  and 
Home  Show  at  Atlantic  City  last 
month.  Poultry,  garden  and  livestock 
were  featured  in  displays  and  dem¬ 
onstrations.  In  the  hay  contest,  Snook 
Brothers,  Trenton,  won  for  field 
cured  alfalfa;  F.  Rasweiller,  Penning¬ 
ton,  N.  J.,  had  the  best  alfalfa-grass; 
Simpkins  Bros.,  Yardville,  N.  J., 
showed  the  top  quality  field-cured 
grass  hay;  and  John  Everett,  Somer¬ 
set  Co.,  had  first-prize  field-cured 
clover-grass  hay.  Elwood  Shinn,  Bur¬ 
lington,  and  John  Schauer,  English- 
town,  shared  top  honors  in  the  seed 
and  grain  show,  Shinn,  for  his  Clark 
soybeans  and  Schauer  for  his  Pennoil 
wheat.  John  Waldbusser,  Trenton, 
showed  the  best  hybrid  corn,  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Cadwalder,  Salem,  had  the  win¬ 
ning  sample  of  oats.  John  Enders, 
Cranbur-y,  showed  both  the  cham¬ 
pion  and  reserve  champion  dressed 
turkeys;  his  28-pound  grand  cham¬ 
pion  was  sold  at  auction  for  $1.40 
per  pound. 

In  young  people’s  contests,  Wayne 
Grinde,  Eatontown,  had  grand  cham¬ 
pion  steer  in  the  4-H  beef  show;  it 
was  an  1,109-pound  Angus  which  sold 
at  auction  later  for  $1.40  per  pound. 
Walter  Zimmerer,  Freehold,  had  the 
best  Hereford  steer,  the  reserve 
grand  champion.  Fred  Spector,  Lake- 
wood,  won  the  4-H  dressed  turkey 
show;  Donald  Simpkins,  Yardville, 
was  second.  Princeton  High  School 
took  the  FFA  egg-grading  title,  and 
Glassboro  won  in  apple-grading. 
David  Drake,  Skillman,  and  Douglas 
Campbell,  Belle  Mead,  were  Prince¬ 
ton’s  egg  graders,  and  Elmer  Note 
and  Russell  Cramer,  both  of  Glass¬ 
boro,  did  apples  for  their  FFA. 


america’s  best- tasting 
sweet  corn! 


\\ 


SENECA 
CHIEF 


DEVELOPED  BY 

ROBSON  SEED  FARMS  j 

LEADING  BREEDERS 
OF  SWEET  CORN 
HYBRIDS  FOR  HOME 
AND  MARKET 


Roadside  market  operators  tell  us 
that  no  sweet  corn  they’ve  ever  sold 
gets  repeat  orders  faster  or  more 
often  than  Seneca  Chiefl 

Make  a  trial  planting  this  year 
and  enjoy  the  tenderest,  most  deli¬ 
cious,  sweet  corn  you  ever  tasted  I 
Ears  are  8'/a"  long  with  12-14  rows 
of  deep,  narrow,  tender  kernels. 
Holds  in  eating  condition  on  stalk 
longer  than  any  other  variety. 
Excellent  for  freezing. 

Send  fan 

OUR  SEED  CATALOG, 
IT’S  DIFFERENT! 

Our  new  seed  catalog  describes  hundreds 
of  vegetable,  flower,  and  farm  seeds,  In¬ 
cluding  1957  All-America  Award  Winners. 
It’s  written  in  a  chatty,  informal  manner 
with  lots  of  helpful 
gardening  hints. 


ROBSON  QUALITY  SEED  INC. 
BOX  R  ,  HALL,  N.Y. 


■  □  SPECIAL  TRIAL  OFFER 

I  enclose  $1 .  Send  me  1  lb.  fj 

of  Seneca  Chief  Hybrid  Sweet  Corn  | 

B  □  5  lbs.  $4.50  □  10  lbs.  6.90  B 

■  a 

I  NAME_ _ _ _  g 


|  ADDRESS. 

I 


TOWN. 


M  W 

L 


.STATE. 


■ 


SEND  FREE  CATALOG 


The  130 -pound  Mammoth  pumpkin 
Alfred  Davidson,  New  Castle,  Del., 
exhibited  at  the  Mid-Atlantic  Farm 
Show  is  not  the  heaviest  he  has 
grown :  in  1954,  he  produced  one  151 
pounds  in  weight. 


10 


’’The  money  in  my 
CRAINE  SILO  •  • 

is  like 

money  L^~ 
the  bank!” 


The  money  you  spend  for  a  Craine  Silo 
is  an  investment  in  profitable  feeding 
that  pays  real  cash  dividends  for 
years  to  come.  And  since  Craine  Silos 
cost  no  more  ■ —  why  settle  for  7ess 
than  the  best? 

5  TYPES  TO  CHOOSE  FROM  .  .  . 

Concrete  stave,  tile  stave,  tile  block, 
wood  or  Triple-Wall  —  there’s  a  Craine 
Silo  built  and  priced  to  fit  your  needs. 
And  you’ll  like  to  do  business  with  the 
friendly  folks  at  Craine  —  we’re  never 
satisfied  unless  you  are,  too.  WRITE 
FOR  FACTS  and  prices  today  .  .  . 
CRAINE,  INC.,  Dept.  R-117,  NORWICH,  N.  Y. 


CRAINE  SILOS 


GIANT  COLOR  CATALOG  FREE!  Hardy  northern- 
grown  nursery  stock.  Hundreds  of  varieties  of  guaran¬ 
teed  dwarf  and  standard  fruit  trees,  berry  plants,  orna¬ 
mental  shrubs,  shade  trees,  etc.  Fully  illustrated. 
Write:  Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries,  RI-19,  Dansviille,  N.Y. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


FARM  WORK  SHOP 

BY  B.  K.  SOMMERS 


For  Contaminated  Well 
Water 

We  have  a  70-foot  deep  by  six- 
inch  wide  well.  A  grate,  two  foot 
by  four  inches,  from  a  soft  coal 
furnace  was  dropped  into  the  newly 
drilled  well  four  months  ago.  The 
water  has  an  odor  and  taste  of  coal 
gas  and  we  cannot  use  it  for  drinking 
or  cooking  purposes.  We  have  tried 
running  the  water  a  great  deal  in 
the  hope  of  draining  off  this  water 
and  the  new  supply  of  water  would 
gradually  improve.  It  has  improved 
very  little. 

Is  there  a  chemical  I  could  put  in 
the  well  to  counteract  this?  g.  r. 

Try  the  following  remedy: 

1.  Purchase  from  a  druggist  some 
calcium  hypochlorite  (chlorinated 
lime)  containing  about  25  per  cent 
available  chlorine.  You  will  need 
three  ounces  for  each  100  gal.  water 
in  the  well. 

2.  Make  a  solution  of  the  chlor¬ 
inated  lime  using  five  gallons  of 
water  for  each  three'  ounces  of 
chemical. 

3.  Remove  the  pump  and  drop 
pipe. 

4.  Pour  the  solution  into  the  well 
through  a  hose  or  length  of  pipe. 
The  hose  or  pipe  should  be  altern¬ 
ately  lowered  and  raised  while  the 
solution  is  being  poured  into  the 
well.  This  will  improve  the  diffusion 
of  this  disinfectant  throughout  the 
water. 

5.  Wash  the  exterior  surface  of 
the  pump  cylinder  and  drop  pipe 
with  the  chlorinated  lime  solution 
as  they  are  lowered  into  the  well. 

6.  Pump  water  from  the  well  until 
a  strong  odor  of  chlorine  is  noted. 

7.  Allow  the  solution  to  remain  in 
the  well  at  least  12  hours. 

8.  After  12  hours  or  more,  pump 
out  the  water — to  waste — until  all 
traces  of  chlorine  have  been  re¬ 
moved. 

If  you  should  purchase  what  is 
called  high-test  calcium  hypochlor¬ 
ite.  containing  70  per  cent  available 
chlorine,  then  use  only  one  ounce  to 
five  gallons  of  water  to  make  a  solu¬ 
tion  that  will  disinfect  100  gallons  of 
well  water. 


Corrosion  in  Plumbing  Lines 

We  would  appreciate  any  advice 
you  can  give  regarding  our  problem. 

Our  plumbing  system  was  installed 
less  than  five  years  ago.  The  water 
supply  is  from  a  shallow  well  and 
is  pumped  into  the  system  by  a 
Myers  cottage-type  pump  mounted 
on  a  conventional  galvanized  press¬ 
ure  tank.  The  system  operated  satis¬ 
factorily  until  several  weeks  ago  at 
which  time  we  began  to  notice  that 
the  water,  both  hot  and  cold,  was 
becoming  rusty.  We  replaced  the 
iron  stand-pipe  with  plastic  pipe  and 
had  plumbers  clean  the  pressure 
tank  and  pump,  both  of  which  had 
deposits  of  rust.  The  water  from  the 
cold  faucet  is  now  clear  as  it  is 
drawn  off  but,  when  boiled,  it  be¬ 
comes  orange,  the  color  of  cider.  The 
water  taken  directly  from  the  well 
remains  clear  and  odorless.  The 
water  from  the  hot  water  faucet  is 
very  orange  and  has  a  bad  odor. 

We  have  been  advised  that  our 
water  supply  contains  an  element 
which  causes  an  adverse  action  on 
iron  and  steel.  Would  you  advise 
simply  replacing  the  pressure  tank 
or  do  you  think  that  the  water  would 
continue  to  cause  rust  In  the  pump 
itself?  J.  w.  c. 

It  is  a  common  occurrence  for  hot 
water  to  corrode  pipes  or  fittings  that 
contain  iron.  Heating  water  increases 
the  amount  of  precipitation  of  im¬ 
purities  in  the  water. 

All  water  systems  should  be  equip¬ 
ped  with  drain  cocks  at  the  bottom 
of  the  storage  tank.  After  a  period 


of  time  during  which  no  water  has 
been  drawn,  most  of  the  precipitated 
foreign  matter  will  settle  to  the 
bottom.  This  is  the  time  to  drain 
some  of  the  water  out  of  the  hot 
water  tank  to  remove  the  discolor¬ 
ation.  A  water  softener  will  improve 
matters. 


Cost-  of  Concrete  Wall 

We  have  been  subscribers  to  The 
Rural  New  Yorker  for  many  years 
and  would  appreciate  any  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  cost  of  labor  and  material 
to  build  a  stone  or  concrete  retain¬ 
ing  wall  70  feet  long  and  five  feet 
high  along  a  brook.  e.  r. 

The  cost  of  the  materials  would  be 
rather  easy  to  estimate.  For  each 
cubic  yard  of  concrete  you  need  six 
sacks  of  cement,  half  a  yard  of  con¬ 
crete  sand  and  one  yard  of  crushed 
stone  or  gravel. 

As  to  the  labor,  there  are  many 
factors  that  can  affect  the  cost.  If  you 
were  to  hire  a  contractor,  he  would 
probably  charge  between  $18  and  $24 
to  mix  and  pour  a  yard  of  concrete. 
This  would  include  the  cost  of  the 
materials.  If  you  were  to  do  it  your¬ 
self,  that  is,  rent  a  mixer  and  pay 
about  three  men  to  do  the  job,  it 
might  be  possible  to  save  some 
money.  But  unless  you  are  familiar 
enough  with  the  work  to  supervise 
the  job,  it  might  not  be  satisfactory. 

To  pour  the  amount  of  concrete 
you  mention  by  hand-mixing  would 
be  a  formidable  job  and  very  costly 
if  you  have  to  pay  a  reasonable  wage 
for  the  labor. 

Concrete  mixers  can  be  rented  by 
the  day  or  by  the  hour.  If  the  ma¬ 
terials  supplier  has  one  for  rent,  he 
might  charge  you  so  much  rent  per 
sack  of  cement  sold. 


Wood  Preservative  for  Floor 
Supports 

I  have  purchased  a  small  house  of 
cinder  block  foundation.  Somebody 
told  me  that  the  floor  will  rot  very 
soon  as  no  provision  was  made  to 
take  care  of  the  moisture  which  will 
attack  the  wood  floor  supports.  Can 
you  suggest  to  me  something  that 
will  help  this  condition?  h.  d. 

I  assume  that  the  foundation  is  of 
such  construction  that  the  area  be¬ 
neath  the  floors  is  well  ventilated.  If 
not,  you  should  provide  for  ventila¬ 
tion. 

There  are  many  patented  wood  pre¬ 
servatives  on  the  market  today  that 
may  be  brushed  on  the  surfaces  of 
sound  timber.  If  rot  has  already 
started  in  some  members,  it  is  ad¬ 
visable  to  replace  them.  The  wood  in 
contact  with  the  foundation  is  partic¬ 
ularly  vulnerable. 


BETTEH  TO  BE  SAFE 


On  metal  or  wood. 

But  on  your  fingers, 

It’s  not  so  good. 

Beth  Wilcoxon 


January  5,  1957 


new  Gehl  Forage  Profit  Plan 

shows  how  to  save  f 600  by  chopping 

mite  for  free  pi  an  that  figures  the  doiiar 
sayings  for  your  farm  if? 


You  can  save  $280  (figuring  $1 
per  hour  saved)  putting  up  200 
tons  of  hay — by  chopping.  You 
can  save  an  extra  $330  if  you  field- 
chop  200  tons  of  corn  for  silage. 
Start  now  to  save  this  time  and 
money.  Find  out  why  chopping 
is  cheaper.  Gehl  has  developed  a 
brand  new  Forage  Profit  Plan  to 
help  you  figure  how  to  make  these 
savings  on  your  own  farm.  And 
Gehl’s  "Chop-All”  helps  you  save 
another  way — it’s  lower  in  price 


than  8  other  leading  forage  har¬ 
vesters  according  to  a  recent 
survey.  No  wonder  the  finer  cut¬ 
ting,  easier  running  "Chop-All”  is 
used  by  more  farmers  than  any 
other  independent  make!  Get  a 
copy  of  the  Gehl  Forage  Profit 
Plan — and  plan  now  to  save  by 
chopping  with  a  Gehl  "Chop-All.” 


Q«hl  For***  FrofU  PUn 


This  simple 
new  Forage  Profit 
Plan  was  prepared 
for  you.  it  shows 
why  chopping  is 
cheaper  .  .  .  how 
to  get  started.  Write 
today  and  we'll  mail 
your  copy  immediately. 


GEHL  BROS.  MFG.  CO., 

Dept.  MA-200,  West  Bend,  Wisconsin 
Please  send  my  copy  of  ‘'Gehl's  Forage  Profit 

Plan"  . . . . 

Send  me  a  Gehl  catalog  and  Grass  Silage  book  I  I 

Advise  me  where  and  how  to  see  Gehl's  Color  . - . 

Movie  on  "Modern  Forage  Handling"  ......i _ ! 

Check  if  for  school  use  1  1 

Print  Name _ Acres  Farmed _ 

Address _ State _ 


ft. 


J 


RUPTURE-EASER 


T<M.  Reg.  U.S.  Pat.  Off.  (A  Piper  Brace  Trues) 


A  strong,  form-fitting  washable  support  for 
reducible  inguinal  hernia.  Back  lacing  adjust¬ 
able.  Snaps  up  in  front.  Adjustable  leg  strap. 
Soft,  flat  groin  pad.  No  steel  or  leather  bands. 
Unexcelled  for  comfort.  Also  used  as  after 
operation  support.  For  men,  women,  children. 
Mail  orders  qive  measure  around  lowest  part  of 
abdomen  and  state  right  or  left  or  double.  Wa 
prepay  postage  except  on  C.O.D.’g. 

PIPER  BRACE  CO. 

811  Wyandotte  Dept.  RY-17,  Kansas  City  3, Mo. 


Hoppe’s  No.  9 

CLEANS  ALL 
TYPES  OF  GUNS 

Use  this  well-known  Solvent  for  pistols, 
revolvers  and  automatics  as  well  as  shot¬ 
guns  and  rifles.  It  will  remove 
all  types  of  fouling  and  pro¬ 
tect  them  from  rust.  Your  gun 
dealer  has  "Hoppe’s”  or  send 
us  15c  for  sample.  "Gun 
Cleaning  Guide”  FREE  upon 
post  card  request. 

FRANK  A.  HOPPE,  INC. 

2332  No.  8th  St.,  Philo.  33,  Pa. 


PRUNE  with 


Orchard  k  raft 

Air-Power  PRUNER 


Sizes  for  all  your  work  from  the 
SMALLEST  CUTS  that  you  would 
make  with  a  HAND  SHEAR  to  the 
largest  cuts  that  you  would  make 
with  ANY  SHEAR. 

Our  ORCHARDKRAFT  Air  Powered 
PRUNERS  are  designed  for  Fruit 
Growers,  by  people  who  have  sup¬ 
plied  Fruit  Growers’  needs  for  over 
50  years.  Write  for  circular. 

John  L.  Bacon  Corp.,  Gasport,  N.  Y. 


New  Patented 

SNOW-DOZER 

Clears  More  Snow  in 
5  Minutes  Than 
You  Can 
Shovel  in 
2  Hours 


Save  your  heart  —  save  your  back! 
Works  like  a  dozer,  slides  like  a  sled. 
Clears  deepest  snow  from  any  surface — 
even  gravel,  dirt,  roofs.  No  lifting!  Just 
slide  it.  A  perfect  gift! 

Sturdy  all-steel  16"  blade.  No-stoop  54" 
handle.  Weighs  under  5  lbs.  Guaran¬ 
teed.  $4.95  postpaid.  No  COD’s  at  this 
Tow  price,  please.  Order  today. 


ROYAL-T  CO.,  Inc., 

811  Wyandotte  ' 


Dept.  RY-17 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


10.000  G  A  L  L  O  N  9 
BATTLESHIP  GRAY 
Exterior  Paint,  suitable  for  metal  or  wood,  perfect 
condition  packed  in  five-gallon  steel  cane.  Cancella¬ 
tion  on  large  Marine  order.  Price  $6.00  per  5  gal.  can. 


Check  with  order.  F.O.B.  RAHWAY.  NEW  JERSEY. 
COMMERCIAL  CHEMICAL  CO.,  RAHWAY,  N.  J. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page  :  ;  : 


PLANT  TREES  BY  MACHINE 

1.000  PER  HOUR.  SAVE  YOUR  BACK.  BETTER 
SURVIVAL.  Write  —  ROOTSPREAO. 

ST.  PETERSBURG,  PENNA,  For  Details. 
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ACT  NOW  F0H 

CHANGE 


Looking  Back . . . 


DISCOUNT 


'V... 


yiySft  \ 

ho>N  \ 


Tested,  Proven, 
Perfected 
GRANGE 
Features! 


Now  is  the  time  to  take 
advantage  of  this  once- 
a-year  saving.  Now  you 
can  enjoy  the  superior, 
lasting  qualities  of  a 
Grange  Silo  at  a  price 
too  good  to  pass  up. 
Easy  payments  arranged. 

It  costs  you  nothing  to 
get  the  facts.  Write  for 
illustrated  booklet  and 
scale  of  Early  Order 
Discounts. 


©o 

\jO vi 


GRANGE  2?^;,'“. 


Please  send  complete  information 
on  Grange  Silos  and  Early  Order 
Discounts. 


Name 

Address 


EASY  FINANCE  PLAN 


RN 


GUARANTEED  ROTARY  TRACTORS 

To 

SAVE 
WORK  c 

$140  For 

ORGANIC  GARDENERS 

Mere's  how  your  Cul-  ATTACHMENTS 
tiller  cars  help  you  .  . .  >T<] 

Performs  every  farm  and  I  reaping, 

garden  task— effortlessly.  Iharn 

tnioy-  all  the  |Obs  that  Snow  Plow  longer 

were  once  drugery  and 
nave  more  time  for  leis-  <ju>cKiy, 
ure.  Let  the  Cultiller  cut  attached 
grass,-  plow,  harrow,  disc  *  Rotary 

&  mulch  in  one  operation,  ?  ,  K  Mower— 
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State,  and  by  the  end  of  the  month 
apple  picking  had  begun  in  southeast 
Pennsylvania.  Slaughter  cows  at  New 
York  livestock  auctions  were  up  a 

Tim  TPn  mi  in  Tf  mil S)  Hi  dollar  or  so  from  earlier  in  the  year. 

Jl  I cc  X  III  III  X  UUI  Ul  Xlcl/Lt 'IV  Good-weight  hogs  held  at  about  $15. 

Large  brown  eggs  were  50  cents  in 
Boston. 

The  peach  harvest  in  August  seem¬ 
ed  better  than  average  in  Connecti¬ 
cut,  and  it  continued  in  high  volume 
in  Pennsylvania,  too.  They  harvested 
wheat  and  barley  early  in  the  month 
in  Rhode  Island,  and  all  over  the 
Northeast  work  on  tobacco  began. 
In  West  Cummington,  Mass.,  on  the 
3rd,  however,  there  almost  was  a 
frost — 35  degrees — and  it  was  getting 
quite  dry,  too.  Sweet  corn  was  at  a 
peak  in  New  Jersey  by  the  6th,  and 
in  Pennsylvania  they  began  to  dig 
potatoes.  The  corn  borer  continued  to 
plague  both  corn  and  potatoes.  The 
apple  crop  looked  good;  early  varie¬ 
ties  were  picked  in  New  York  by 
mid-month.  By  the  20th  most  wheat 
was  in  the  bins,  and  oats  were  well 
along  to  completion  of  harvest,  too. 
Corn  in  Pennsylvania  was  in  excel¬ 
lent  condition,  even  though  in  parts 
of  New  York  its  leaves  began  to  roll 
with  dryness.  The  New  Jersey  peach 
crop  was  some  seven  to  10  days  late. 
It  continued  fairly  hot  and  dry  in  all 
of  New  England  except  Aroostook 
County  and  Cape  Cod.  The  tempera¬ 
ture  in  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  climbed 
to  99  degrees  on  the  19th;  in  An¬ 
gelica,  N.  Y.,  it  dropped  to  33.  Corn 
dragged  along  in  New  York,  with 
most  stands  quite  varied;  tomatoes 
and  melons  in  the  State  needed 
warmer  weather.  Picking  of  peaches 
and  apples  was  universal. 

September  began  hot;  it  was  94  de¬ 
grees  in  Norristown,  Pa.,  on  the  first 
and  90  degrees  in  Middleburgh,  N.  Y., 
on  the  second.  Large  eggs  in  New 
York  hung  up  at  53  cents  per  dozen, 
but  fowl  in  Brockton,  Mass.,  were 
down  to  13  cents.  Milk  for  the  month 
was  $5.07  at  Rochester.  Corn  ensiling 
began  in  New  York  by  the  10th,  but 
the  crop  was  far  from  mature.  Oats 
were  still  not  entirely  garnered. 
Litchfield  County,  Conn.,  had  frost 
the  ninth  and  10th,  and  in  Maine 
there  was  a  freeze  on  the  21st.  Corn 
was  hurt  all  over,  but  pastures  con¬ 
tinued  good.  Long  Island  potatoes 
were  late.  In  New  England  the  ten¬ 
der  vegetables — late  as  they  were — 
were  caught  by  the  cold  and  never 
did  recover;  losses  were  heavy.  Early 
black  Massachusetts  cranbei’ries  stai’t- 
ed  off  the  season  at  not  quite  20 
cents  per  pound.  Long  Island  Lima 
beans  were  worth  about  $3.00  a 
bushel.  Hurricane  “Flossy”  came  and 
went  without  much  damage,  but  it 
did  bring  heavy  rainfall.  By  the  end 
of  the  month,  planting  of  winter 
grains  was  general  in  Pennsylvania. 

Weather  continued  wet  into  Octo¬ 
ber,  and  the  growing  season  was 
about  done  for  the  year.  Peach  pick¬ 
ing  proceeded  in  New  England,  and 
by  the  eighth  some  60  per  cent  of 
Maine’s  potatoes  were  harvested. 
Picking  of  corn — much  of  it  soft— 


T  was  cold  when  1956  be¬ 
gan.  On  New  Year’s  Day 
at  Massena,  N.  Y.,  the 
temperature  went  to  20 
degrees  below  zero:  five 
inches  of  snow  were  on 
the  ground  at  Cortland, 
N.  Y.  Work  went  on,  however, 

almost  as  the  day  and  the 

year  before.  The  cows  were  milk¬ 
ed,  hens  were  fed,  and  even  manure 
was  spread.  Culled  dairy  cows  were 
soon  bringing  $11  a  hundredweight 
at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  prime  lambs 
were  worth  $19.  U.  S.  Fancy  McIn¬ 
tosh  apples  ran  $2.00  a  bushel  on 
the  New  York  City  market,  and 
Pennsylvania  mushrooms  brought  30 
cents  a.  fancy  quart.  Out  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  came  word  that  farmers 
work  longer  per  week — 57.2  hours — 
than  anyone  else  in  America.  New 
York  State  and  Vermont  squabbled 
about  maple  syrup  flavor,  but  eventu¬ 
ally  New  York  chose  maple  as  its 
state  tree.  The  price  of  milk  for 
January  at  Rochester  was  $4.42. 

There  were  22  inches  of  snow  on 
the  ground  in  Boonville,  N.  Y.,  as 
February  came;  in  Berwick,  Pa.,  the 
ground  was  bare.  Apple  orchards 
were  pruned,  and  wood  was  hauled 
for  fires.  In  Doylestown,  Pa.,  large 
white  eggs  brought  a  high  of  56 
cents  per  wholesale  dozen.  In  Boston, 
broilers  were  worth  22  cents  per 
pound,  but  large  brown  eggs  were 
down  to  45.  Maine  Katahdin  potatoes 
climed  toward  $4.00  a  hundred¬ 
weight,  with  Long  Islands  lagging 
ony  slightly  behind.  Some  new  spuds 
from  Florida  and  California  topped 
$7.00  on  the  New  York  market.  Hogs 
at  Buffalo  were  $13.50.  The  price  of 
milk  in  New  York  City  for  the  month 
came  to  $3.99. 

March  came  in  like  no  lion  at 
Jamestown,  N.  Y.;  the  temperature 
reached  53  degrees  there  on  the  first. 
But  about  the  middle  of  the  month 
it  went  down  to  23  below  at  Saranac 
Lake,  N.  Y.,  and  by  the  end  of  March 
in  Boonville  there  were  still  45  inches 
of  snow  on  the  ground.  Sugar  making 
had  become  general  in  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania  by  the  5th,  when  prep¬ 
arations  for  the  tap  in  New  England 
were  also  well  under  way.  A  blizzard 
struck  New  Hampshire  on  the  16th, 
and  abnormal  cold  soon  after  put 
sap  flow  ’way  behind.  New  Jersey 
sweet  potatoes  brought  an  average 
of  $2.50  per  bushel  in  New  York,  and 
milk  in  Buffalo  for  the  month  was 
$4.06.  During  the  month  most  of  the 
Northeast’s  big  batch  of  replacement 
chicks  got  a  warm  and  well-fed  start. 

Field  work  began  early  in  April  in 
Rhode  Island,  but  for  much  of  New 
England  another  snow  storm  on  the 
8th  put  farming  back  in  the  year 
again.  They  tried  to  plant  potatoes 
on  Long  Island,  but  the  same  storm 
put  up  to  16  inches  of  snow  on 
land  there,  too.  By  the  ninth  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  winter  grains  had  turned  to 
green,  and  plowing  was  moving 
along.  Sheep  were  shorn;  country 
buyers  offered  farmers  42-44  cents 
for  wool.  By  the  middle  of  the 
month  in  New  Jersey,  some  oats, 
potatoes  and  spinach  were  in,  and 
late-dormant  fruit  sprays  were  in  full 
sway.  New  York  was  so  wet  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  April  as  to  practically  halt 
farming  on  ail  but  the  lightest  of 
soils.  Broilers  on  Delmarva  were 
down  to  20.5  cents,  and  large  eggs  in 
New  York  were  low  at  43  cents.  Milk 
in  New  York  City  for  the  month  was 
$3.55. 

Life  on  the  farm  continued  slow 
into  May,  but  onions  somehow  got 
planted  in  Oswego  and  Madison  Coun¬ 
ties,  N.  Y.,  and  fruit  trees  in  south¬ 
ern  Pennsylvania  got  around  to  their 
bloom.  There  were  frosts  in  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Valley  as  late  as  the  5th, 
yet  tobacco  seed  under  glass  was 
started  and  well  along.  They  were 
transplanting  sweet  potatoes  in  New 


Jersey  by  the  7th,  but  operations 
seemed  at  least  a  week  behind.  As¬ 
paragus  from  there  reached  metro¬ 
politan  New  York  at  up  to  $6.25  for 
a  pyramid  crate  of  12  bunches.  Cattle 
were  on  pasture  in  Massachusetts  by 
the  20th,  but  up  in  Maine  they  still 
were  not  generally  out.  In  Aroostook 
County,  planting  of  potatoes  went 
ahead  quite  well  once  a  start  had 
been  made.  McIntosh  apples  in  the 
Hudson  Valley  were  in  full  bloom 
by  the  21st,  but  sweet  cherries  there 
were  badly  damaged  by  frost.  Corn 
was  planted  in  parts  of  Pennsylvania 
by  mid-month,  but  in  others  snow 
fell;  temperatures  broke  many  low 
records.  In  northern  New  England 
the  week  of  the  23rd,  frost  did  ter¬ 
rible  damage  to  crops.  Not  until  the 
end  of  the  month  did  Vermont  s 
dairy  cows  get  out  onto  grass.  The 
price  of  Rochester  milk  for  the 
month  was  $3.80. 

The  strawberry  harvest  began  in 
New  Jersey  early  in  June,  and  aspar¬ 
agus  continued  to  come.  Many  of 
Rockland  County,  N.  Y.,  tomatoes 
were  hurt  by  cold  weather  and,  all 
over,  rain  put  the  growing  season 
further  back.  Thunderstorms,  torna¬ 
does  and  cloudbursts  left  their  marks 
in  New  England.  But  by  mid-month  it 
began  to  get  hot  and  dry.  They  be¬ 
gan  to  irrigate  in  New  Haven  Coun¬ 
ty  (Conn.)  around  the  15th.  Haying 
started  in  New  York  where  grass  en¬ 
siling,  although  late,  was  in  full 
swing  by  the  20th.  Lettuce  began  to 
move  in  volume  to  local  markets 
from  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania. 
On  the  24th,  almost  four  inches  of 
rain  fell  in  East  Brady,  Pa.,  the  same 
day  the  temperature  went  to  93  de¬ 
grees  in  Rifton.  N.  Y.  Long  Island 
potatoes  were  in  bloom  by  the  25th. 
Grass  ensiling  in  New  York  was  re¬ 
ported  half  done  at  the  end  of  the 
month,  and  winter  barley  was  hai’- 
vested  in  New  Jersey. 

New  Jersey  blueberries  brought 
40-45  cents  per  pint  on  the  early  July 
markets,  while  Orange  County,  N.  Y., 
lettuce  was  worth  not  much  more 
than  a  nickel  per  head.  New  Jei'sey 
parsley  brought  up  to  $3.00  a  bushel, 
and  milk  for  the  month  in  New  York 
was  $3.92.  Corn  borers  appeared  all 
over  the  region;  Tolland  Co.,  Conn., 
had  terrible  trouble  with  them.  By 
the  10th,  grass  ensiling  was  about 
complete  in  New  York,  and  cherry¬ 
ing  was  underway.  The  strawberry 
harvest  ended  early  with  a  short  crop 
and  many  small  berries.  Early  Jersey 
peaches  were  taken  from  the  trees 
by  the  10th  of  the  month.  Much  hay 
was  spoiled  by  rain  all  over  the 
Northeast,  and  grain  combines  were 
slowed  by  soggy  fields.  Some  winter 
wheat  in  New  York  was  seeding  in 
the  fields.  Snap  beans  and  sweet  corn 
were  moving  to  market  from  every 
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went  on  in  New  Jersey,  and  in  west¬ 
ern  New  York  they  got  going  with 
grapes.  The  corn  was  not  all  in  the 
silos  in  New  York  at  the  middle  of 
the  month,  and  some  cabbage  grew 
excessively  big.  Grapes  were  gather¬ 
ed  in  Erie  County,  Pa.  Apple  picking 
continued  all  over  the  region,  cran¬ 
berries  in  New  Jersey  were  about  all 
in  by  the  20th.  Then  it  became  drier 
and  ground  water  got  low  in  Ver¬ 
mont.  The  forest  fire  menace  ap¬ 
peared.  Fall  plowing  proceeded  in 
New  York;  Long  Island  cabbage 
brought  some  60  cents  a  bushel. 
Broilers  were  below  20  cents  all  over 
the  East;  at  Brockton,  Mass.,  the 
price  was  16  cents.  Yet  eggs  still  held 
up  fairly  well  at  48  cents  for  large 
browns  at  Boston.  Milk  for  the  month 
at  Buffalo  was  $4.90. 

Most  of  the  crops  except  cabbage 
and  corn  had  been  harvested  in  New 
York  by  the  first  of  November,  but 
in  New  Jersey  some  soybeans  were 
still  out.  They  had  snow  in  New 
Hampshire  on  the  11th,  yet  most  pul¬ 
lets  were  housed  and  cows  were  in 
the  barns.  Corn  continued  to  be  pick¬ 
ed  in  Pennsylvania  until  well  after 
the  middle  of  the  month;  they  had 
their  first  general  snowfall  in  Rhode 
Island  on  the  18th.  Farmwork  got 
down  primarily  to  preparations  for 
Winter;  many  men  got  into  the 


woods  for  cutting  of  fuel.  On  the 
22nd  and  23rd,  two  feet  of  snow  fell 
on  land  near  Lake  Erie;  in  Western 
New  York  it  piled  up  to  40  inches 
and  more.  November  milk  shipped  to 
the  metropolitan  market  brought 
$4.83 — 50  cents  more  than  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  1955. 

Large  eggs  took  a  tumble  around 
the  first  of  December,  and  they  con¬ 
tinued  low  during  the  month.  Prices 
went  below  40  cents  per  dozen.  Long 
Island  cauliflower  continued  to  come 
to  market  at  some  16  cents  per  whole¬ 
sale  head.  Brewers’  grains  were 
worth  $58  a  ton  in  Buffalo,  and  mo¬ 
lasses  was  20  cents  a  gallon  in  New 
York.  Prime  veals  were  $70  apiece  in 
Eastern  New  York  while  cream  was 
$36  for  a  40-quart  can.  Rains  were 
frequent  the  middle  of  the  month, 
and  it  grew  cold  toward  the  end  of 
the  year.  The  1956  natural  year  of 
366  days  passed  with  success  on 
many  farms  in  the  Northeast.  On 
others  there  was  failure,  and  sadness 
with  both  life  and  death,  too.  There 
was  warmth  to  the  year,  to  be  sure, 
and  there  was  light.  But  the  chief 
claim  1956  could  make  for  farm  fame 
was  that  it  was  cold  and  it  was  wet. 
Each  quality  had  its  effect — for  good 
or  for  bad — on  the  farms  of  our  land. 

j.  N.  B. 


Countryman’ s  Journal 


The  countryman  is  just  a  con¬ 
servative,  hillside  farmer  who  thinks 
the  world  is  going  too  fast.  I’m 
about  ready  to  concede  that  auto¬ 
mobiles  are  here  to  stay,  but  I  still 
claim  a  man  can  go  through  life  as 
fast  as  necessary  behind  a  good 
Morgan  roader. 

Just  what  is  the  major  cause  of 
today’s  frustrations  is  open  to  ques¬ 
tion.  It  may  be  the  styles  of  women’s 
hats;  it  could  be  that  men  do  not 
get  enough  hot  graham  muffins  for 
supper.  But  one  reason  certainly  is 
that  apples  in  the  evening  are  no 
longer  a  usual  farm  home  custom. 
Along  about  8:30,  after  we  got  our 
home  work  done  around  the  big 
kitchen  table  with  its  brass-bowl 
lamp  on  chains  overhead,  after 
Father  had  finished  the  paper  and  a 
farm  journal,  and  Mother  had 
worked  a  spell  at  the  never  quite 
caught  up  darning  and  mending, 
Father  took  a  wooden  bowl  and  went 
down  cellar. 

In  January,  the  Baldwins  were  at 
their  prime  and,  in  spite  of  the  at¬ 
tractiveness  of  today’s  apples,  I  still 
claim  a  good  Baldwin  is  one  of  the 
best  of  apples  for  eating,  and  the 
very  best  apple  for  pies,  sauce  and 
baked  whole.  Each  Fall,  Father  put 
down  a  couple  barrels  of  fancies  for 
family  use.  Most  of  the  fancies  we 
sold,  for  good  farmers  sold  the  best 
of  everything,  kept  the  middle  quali¬ 
ty  for  home  use,  and  used  the  poor¬ 
est  for  the  pigs.  That  was  sensible 
New  England  thrift. 

Then  Father,  sitting  before  the 
open  oven  of  the  gleaming  kitchen 
stove,  peeled,  quartered-  and  cored 
the  apples.  On  the  point  of  his  knife, 
he  passed-  the  apples  to  us  in  turn. 
Laddie  snoozed  behind  the  stove, 
making  little  whimpering  noises  in 
his  sleep  as  he  dreamed  of  the  wood¬ 
chuck  in  the  garden  wall.  The'  two 
cats  slept  on  the  kitchen  sofa  and 
purred  for  a  minute  or  two  when  one 
of  the  sisters  went  over  and  petted 
them.  The  tea  kettle  chuckled  on 
the  second  cover  of  the  stove.  Twice 
a  week  Mother  made  bread,  and  I 
can  still  see  that  blue  enamel  kettle 
and  the  piece  of  torn-edged  linen 
which  she  put  over  it  for  the  night 
while  the  dough  was  rising. 

Apples  in  the  evening  were  a  tra¬ 
dition  on  Glenrose  Farm.  Apples 
were  the  basic  fruit  for  the  Fall, 
Winter  or  early  Spring.  Now  that  I 
have  taken  up  cooking  as  a  winter¬ 
time  hobby  when  the  wheezes  bother, 
I  am  working  on  pies,  but  I  cannot 
beat  Blanche's  apple  pie.  Here  is 
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her  recipe  for  making  it — good.  Make 
the  apple  slices  very  thin.  Abhor,  as  if 
it  were  the  Evil  One,  a  shallow  pie 
plate.  Put  the  bottom  crust  in  a  deep 
plate.  Mix  together  a  cup  of  white 
sugar  and  one  tablespoon  flour. 
Spread  three  tablespoons  of  this  over 
the  bottom  crust.  Fill  the  plate  about 
half  way  with  the  thin  apple  slices. 
Now  spread  half  of  the  remaining 
flour  and  sugar  mixture.  With  the 
plate  half  full  of  apples,  scatter  10 
pieces  of  medium-sharp  cheese  about 
the  size  of  bluebirds’  eggs.  That 
cheese,  melted,  does  something  out¬ 
standingly  salubrious  to  an  apple 
pie.  Fill  the  rest  of  the  plate  with 
the  apple  slices  and  drizzle  on  a 
whiffle  of  cinnamon.  Then  right 
plumb  in  the  middle  of  the  pie,  place 
one  teaspoon  of  molasses.  Toss  on 
eight  or  10  chunks  of  butter  the  size 
of  a  kidney  bean.  Rivet  on  the  top 
crust  and  bake  at  400  degrees  for 
about  an  hour. 

This  is  the  most  popular  pie  recipe 
in  Country  Flavor  Cookbook,  and  the 
Lady  of  My  House  deserves  all  the 
compliments  that  have  come  her 
way.  If  you  have  never  made  apple 
pie  by  this  formula,  I  hope  you  will 
try  it,  and  I’ll^be  glad  to  know  what 
you  think  of  it.  If  your  men  folks 
do  not  go  for  it,  this  New  Hampshire 
farmer  will  be  surprised. 

Haydn  S.  Pearson 

New  Hampshire 


All  it  takes  to  set  this  electric  fence 
post  is  a  step  of  the  foot.  Then  a 
tivist  of  the  wrist  puts  hot  wires  into 
adjustable  insulated  loops. 


BUSINESS  BITS 


Farm  Buildings  —  Among  the 
books  of  farm  building  plans  avail¬ 
able  free  of  charge  this  Winter  are 
the  following:  “How  to  Ventilate 
Your  Farm  Buildings  for  Profit”, 
from  Lennox  Furnace  Co.,  Farm 
Equipment  Division,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa;  “How  to  Build  an  Individual 
6x8-foot  Farrowing  Pen”,  from  Rey¬ 
nolds  Metals  Co.,  2000  So.  Ninth  St., 
Louisville  1,  Ky.;  “Laminated  Rafter 
Barns”,  from  Rilco  Products,  Inc., 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.;  “Solar  Farm 
Buildings”,  from  Libbey-Owens-Ford, 
Toledo  3,  Ohio;  “Pressed  Wood 
Farm  Structures”,  from  Masonite 
Corp.,  Ill  W.  Washington  St.,  Chica¬ 
go  2,  Ill.;  “Farm  Building  Plans”, 
Kaiser  Aluminum,  1924  Broadway, 
Oakland  12,  Calif.;  and  “Milking 
Parlor  Stalls”,  from  Clay  Equip¬ 
ment  Corp.,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa. 


Soil  Sterilization  —  Recently  it 
has  been  emphasized  that  “fertility 
may  not  be  the  only  fault”  when 
plants  get  sick  or  crops  fail.  The 
trouble  may  be  due  to  soil  pests. 
When  it  is,  soil  sterilization,  or  at 
least  thorough  fumigation,  may  be 
the  answer  to  problems.  One  new 
soil  sterilant,  a  so-called  temporary 
one,  is  said  to  kill  all  the  fungi, 
nematodes,  weeds  and  weed  seeds  in 
the  soil  before  it  evaporates  as  a 
harmless  gas.  The  story  of  this  ma¬ 
terial,  Vapam,  is  well  told  in  an  in¬ 
teresting  folder  published  by  Stauf¬ 
fer  Chemical  Co.  Copies  are  available 
free  upon  request  to  Stauffer  at  380 
Madison  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


Cow  Care  —  The  Dairy  Associa¬ 
tion  Co.  Inc.,  of  Lyndonville,  Vt.,  has 
revised  its  excellent  “Care  and 
Feeding  of  Dairy  Cattle”  booklet, 
and  is  offering  it  free  to  farmers 
upon  request.  Containing  32  pages, 
the  publication  is  written  by  an 
eminent  dairy  nutritionist  as  a  sim¬ 
ple  and  authentic  treatise  to  guide 
dairy  farmers  in  feeding  and  in 
taking  care  of  the  common  cow  ail¬ 
ments.  The  booklet  is  a  reliable 
source  of  dairy  information.  Copies 
are  available  from  the  Association’s 
Lyndonville,  Vt.,  office. 


Light  and  Heat  for  the  Farm  — 
With  the  chick-brooding  season  com¬ 
ing  up,  farmers  may  find  especially 
interesting  a  booklet  put  out  by  the 
Sylvania  Electric  Co.  Called  “Infra¬ 
red  Heat  on  Your  Farm  for  Brooding 
and  Scores  of  Daily  Chores”,  copies 
are  available  free  of  charge  from 
Sylvania  at  1740  Broadway,  New 
York  19,  N.  Y. 


BEST 

for  GRASS 
or  CORN 


WOOD  SILOS 

Tests  prove  the  wood 
Unadilla  unexcelled  for 
grass  silage.  Factory-creo- 1 
soted  white  pine  or  spruce 
staves  are  lock-doweled  for 
maximum  stress-resistance. 
Holds  heavier  grass  loads; 
defies  the  years.  Acid-proof 
wood  protects  valuable  juices, 
curbs  drying  and  loss  of  valu¬ 
able  nutrients.  Economical  — 
costs  less  to  erect,  less  to  main¬ 
tain!  More  convenient,  too, 
with  built-in  “Sure-Grip, 
Sure-Step”  ladder,  and  contin¬ 
uous-opening  doorfront.  Your 
best  silo  buy  is  wood ;  your  best 
wood  buy  is  Unadilla. 

Write  for  Free  Catalog  Today 
UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 
Box  C-117,  UNADILLA.  N.Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


HEAVY  DUTY-ALL  PURPOSE 


Don't  Accept  a  QuhAiMe ! 

y  MADE  BY  . 

HOG  MANUFACTURING  CO.  SeWv 


DRAINS  cellars,  cisterns,  wash  tubs,-  7  ?5 

IRRIGATES  -  CIRCULATES  -  SPRAYS  1 


Pumps  3,000  GPH ;  450  GPH  80'  high 
1,800  GPH  from  25'  well.  Use  %  to  % 
motor.  Coupling  Included  free.  1"  in¬ 
let;  %"  outlet.  Stainless  steel  shaft. 

Won’t  rust  or  clog! . $7.95 

Heavy  Duty  Ball-Bearing  Pump 
Up  to  7.500  GPH;  or  3,000  GPH 
from  25'  well.  114"  inlet;  1"  out- 
$12.95.  Postpaid  if  cash  with  order. 


toiul  for 


Don't  i 


lei  ay— 

NTEE. 

Jersey 


1 


- - - FEED  MIXERS 

In' 

m 

•  SAVES  UP  TO  $1 6  A  TON  ON  FEED!  ^ 

m  y 

*  WORLD’S  LARGEST 

Y 

SELLING  MIXER  .  .  .,5  SIZES 

m1  i 

A 

•  30  DAY  TRIAL  . . .  EASY  TERMS 

C 

Wrife  for  FREE  CATALOG 

M 

BROWER  MFC.  CO.,  Box  3102,  Ouincy,  III. 


FARMERS! 

You  can  earn  $1500  or  more  g 

^  by  using  your  spare  rooms.  * 

Add  interest,  fun  and  income  to  your  summer. 
Exchange  ideas  with  city  folk  who  want 
to  spend  their  vacations  with  you. 

For  complete  information  on  our  plan,  write  — 

FARM  VACATIONS  AND  HOLIDAYS,  INC. 


Dept.  D 


New  York  36,  New  York 


500  Fifth  Avenue 


HARRIS’  WONDERFUL  Sweet  Corn 


•HARRIS  SUDS 

Folks  Who  Want  Quality 
PLANT  HARRIS’  WONDERFUL 

Because  the  small,  thin-skinned  deep,  creamy  yellow  kernels 
have  a  richer,  sweeter  flavor  than  any  produced  to  date.  It’s 
m  the  mid-season  class  (81  days)  hut  second  cars  mature 
after  the  first  thus  lengthening  the  harvesting  season. 
Perfect  for  freezing.  Many  growers  with  a  '  quality"  trade 
are  making  new  friends  with  this  quality  corn. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG 
Ask  for  our  Market  Gardeners’  and  Florists’ 
Catalog  if  you  grow  for  market. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Inc. 

9  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  New  York 

1957  C  ATALQG  now  Apadij 
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The  New  Year 

A  MAN  can  think  joyously  at  the  New  Year 
season,  or  he  can  think  solemnly.  Yet, 
however  he  may  think,  he  cannot  stay  the 
tide  of  time  nor  change  its  measured  sweep. 
He  can  only  travel  with  it.  What  he  makes  of 
the  New  Year  will  be  determined  by  how 
well  he  guides  and  rides  with  it. 

It  is  today  that .  brings  the  only  valid 
challenge;  not  so  much  because  today  is  the 
product  of  yesterday,  but  more  because  it  is 
the  rootstock  of  tomorrow.  The  dreams  of  the 
new  year’s  achievement  will  be  materialized 
out  of  firm  preparations  of  the  present.  To¬ 
morrow’s  harvest  must  first  draw  sustenance 
from  the  plans  of  the  husbandman  before  it 
can  draw  from  the  soil.  The  machine  that  is 
not  in  repair  will  sow  no  seed.  The  seed  that 
is  not  sown  will  bear  no  fruit. 

Today  is  truly  the  cradle  of  the  future.  As 
the  Sanskrit  says,  “Look  well  to  this  day,  for 
in  its  brief  course  lie  all  the  verities  and  reali¬ 
ties  of  your  existence.  Look  well  therefore  to 
this  day.”  Look  well,  too,  it  may  well  be  added, 
to  this  New  Year.  May  it,  indeed,  be  happy, 
prosperous,  and  blessed  by  God. 

Rise  in  Milk  Price 

HE  sharp  increase  in  the  November  milk 
price,  as  compared  to  the  price  in  Novem¬ 
ber  1955,  is  one  of  the  first  rays  of  sunshine  on 
the  gloomy  dairy  horizon  in  many  months. 

The  blend  price  for  November  milk  was 
$4.83  —  50  cents  above  last  year’s  price,  and 
22  cents  above  the  Market  Administrator’s 
earlier  estimate.  It  more  than  sustains  the 
slightly  upward  trend  that  began  in  April 
1956. 

Several  factors  account  for  this  price  in¬ 
crease.  First,  November  production  amounted 
to  503,100,000  pounds,  some  40  million  pounds 
under  last  year’s  production.  Second,  sales  of 
fluid  milk  in  the  marketing  area  were  1.97  per 
cent  greater  than  in  November  1955;  this 
increase  resulted  in  a  51.32  per  cent  Class 
I-A  utilization  of  all  pool  milk.  Last  year  the 
percentage  of  utilization  came  to  only  46.77 
per  cent.  In  addition,  the  Class  I-A  price  for 
this  past  November  was  31  cents  more  than  a 
year  ago. 

A  further,  very  considerable  factor  in  the 
price  increase  was  the  boost  in  the  Class  III 
price  —  also  31  cents,  accounted  for  in  part 
by  the  higher  dairy  price  supports  but  mostly 
by  a  change  in  the  pricing  of  Class  III  milk 
under  the  Order  —  a  change,  incidentally, 
that  was  fought  for,  and  won,  by  just  one 
producer  co-operative. 

This  50-cent  increase  in  the  November  milk 
price,  welcome  though  it  is,  is  by  no  means  a 
complete  answer  to  the  price  problem.  It  could 
be  only  a  flash  in  the  pan.  If  it  is  not,  then  it 
has  been  attained  by  the  heartless  lopping  off 
of  some  3,000  producers  who  have  either  given 
up  the  ghost  or  shipped,  willingly  or  unwilling¬ 
ly,  to  other  markets.  And  even  a  $4.83  price 
is  far  below  the  average  farmer’s  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  which  in  October  was  estimated  by 
Cornell  at  $5.68  per  cwt. 
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Dairymen  cannot  afford  to  sit  back  merely 
because  they  have  a  few  more  pennies  in  their 
pockets  than  they  expected.  They  should  look 
upon  this  as  the  beginning  of  a  trend,  not  the 
final  solution.  Each  dairy  farmer  should  there¬ 
fore  continue  to  work  actively  within  his  own 
organization  toward  greater  rewards  for  his 
labor.  If  this  is  not  possible,  then  he  should 
look  for  another  group  which  he  thinks  can 
provide,  or  is  providing,  a  service  for  all  dairy 
farmers. 

This  50-cent  increase  is  something  like  a 
spark  that  can  either  be  ignited  or  allowed 
to  sputter  out.  It  is  up  to  producers  to  decide 
on  the  fate  of  that  spark. 


January  on  the  Susquehanna 

AS  it  flows  through  Harrisburg  in  the 
wintertime,  the  Susquehanna  River  is  a 
calming  sight.  It  is  a  fairly  long  river,  as 
rivers  go,  and  it  is  broad  and  deep,  too.  Yet, 
as  it  moves  quietly  along,  it  takes  on  ice  and, 
occasionally  in  the  early  mornings,  gives  off 
little  risings  of  steam.  Indeed,  Pennsylvania’s 
Susquehanna  River  is  one  of  nature’s  winter 
wonders. 

About  a  mile  east  of  the  river  is  another 
winter  wonder  of  man’s  creation.  It,  too,  has 
depth  and  breadth;  likewise  it  has  strength. 
And  it  maintains  a  good,  steady  pace  and  gives 
off  great  risings  of  education  and  entertain¬ 
ment.  But  there  the  sameness  ends.  What 
nature  has  made  is  calm  and  quiet.  Contrari¬ 
wise,  man’s  artifact  is  busy  and  stimulating. 
From  January  14  through  18,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  farmers — from  Pennsylvania  and 
elsewhere — will  be  there,  attending  the  41st 
annual  Pennsylvania  Farm  Show  at  Harris¬ 
burg. 

The  interest  of  the  people  at  the  Show  will 
be  centered  mainly  in  nature.  They  will  see 
products  of  their  soils  as  feed  and  food  and 
crops.  They  will  examine  all  breeds  of  live¬ 
stock  and  poultry,  in  greatest  number  ever 
assembled  at  the  Farm  Show,  admission  to 
which  is  free.  This  natural  world  of  crops  and 
animals  will,  again  as  always,  be  a  delight  and 
a  lesson  to  behold.  Here,  perhaps,  the  founda¬ 
tion  for  a  farm  business  transaction  will  be 
laid.  The  basis  of  consumer  demand  for  the 
finest  of  farm  products  will  surely  be  ex¬ 
tended  and  deepened. 

There  will  be  equal  interest  in  the  newest 
and  best  in  manufactured  things  —  tractors, 
milking  machines,  balers,  sprayers,  fertilizers 
and  feeds.  The  husbandman  can  inspect,  com¬ 
pare,  discuss,  inquire  and  even  try  out  ma¬ 
chines  designed  to  assist  him  on  his  earth. 
There  are  books  and  Bibles,  too.  Seeds, 
flowers,  plants,  trees  and  shrubs  —  and  home 
appliances — also  have  a  prominent  place. 

The  Susquehanna  River  does  not  stop;  and 
neither  does  the  flow  of  life  and  business  on 
our  farms.  All  this  is  so  very  evident  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Farm  Show.  It  is  a  show  worth 
seeing  every  year. 


Dwarfism  in  Cattle 

URING  the  past  few  years  dwarfism  in 
beef  cattle  has  become  an  increasingly 
serious  problem.  Its  elimination  has  proven  to 
be  difficult  because  it  is  a  recessive  character. 
Breeding  cattle  may  carry  the  taint  in  their 
genetic  makeup  without  manifesting  its  pres¬ 
ence  in  any  way  through  their  visible  individ¬ 
uality.  In  the  past  the  only  method  of  detec¬ 
tion  has  been  by  careful,  time-consuming  and 
expensive  breeding  tests,  and  even  this  method 
will  not  always  get  all  of  the  so-called  carriers. 
A  carrier  is  an  individual  that  is  capable 
either  of  producing  or  transmitting  the  dwarf¬ 
ism  defect.  These  dwarf-sized  cattle  are  of 
little  or  no  commercial  value  and  naturally 
represent  a  serious  loss. 

Recent  research  work,  conducted  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri  by  Dr.  John  F.  Lasley  and 
several  graduate  students  under  his  direction, 
shows  promise  of  developing  a  simple  and  ac¬ 
curate  test  to  detect  dwarfism  carriers.  The 
test,  used  successfully  on  the  beef  breeding 
cattle  at  the  Missouri  Station,  involves  the  in¬ 
jection  of  insulin  into  the  animal’s  blood¬ 
stream.  In  the  cattle  free  from  the  dwarfism 
defect,  the  white  blood  cell  count  rose  much 
higher  and  at  a  more  rapid  rate  after  the  in¬ 


sulin  injection  than  in  carrier  animals.  Field 
tests  are  now  being  conducted  with  a  larger 
group  of  cattle.  If  the  initial  results  obtained 
with  the  Missouri  Station  cattle  are  confirmed, 
the  results  will  be  of  great  benefit  and  eco¬ 
nomic  importance  to  cattle  breeders. 

It’s  VE  Now — Could  It  Be 
F oot-and-Mouth  Later? 

Your  past  news  and  comment  about  the  Plum 
Island  Animal  Disease  Laboratory  are  to  be 
commended.  When  the  recent  foot-and-mouth  out¬ 
break  in  Canada  is  studied  closely;  when  the  his¬ 
tory  of  our  $130  million  attempt  to  stamp  out 
foot-and-mouth  in  Mexico  is  examined;  when  the 
losses  which  have  occurred  in  England  and  in 
parts  of  Scotland  are  understood,  not  only  in 
terms  of  the  investment  and  earning  power  of  the 
cattle  lost  but  in  terms  of  the  bloodlines  and  per¬ 
formance  records  of  the  animals  which  have  had 
to  be  destroyed,  then  the  exposure  which  the  live¬ 
stock  population  of  this  country  faces  can  be 
measured  in  full. 

Undoubtedly,  the  work  program  at  Plum  Island 
will  show  results.  Other  countries  have  been  at 
work  on  the  problem.  But  research  alone  is  noc 
a  complete  answer.  Good  housekeeping  in  its 
broadest  sense  must  always  be  part  of  any  dis¬ 
ease-prevention  program.  One  of  the  weakest  links 
in  the  network  of  precaution  which  attempts  to 
safeguard  this  country  from  the  introduction  of 
foot-and-mouth  disease  is  the  presence  of  VE — the 
swine  disease,  vesicular  exanthema — which  con¬ 
tinues  to  plague  the  livestock  industry  of  the 
East,  as  well  as  other  parts  of  the  country. 

Vesicular  exanthema  and  foot-and-mouth  dis¬ 
ease  are  indistinguishable  except  by  diagnostic 
tests.  Not  even  the  best  trained  veterinarian  can 
diagnose  which  disease  confronts  him  until  the 
tests  are  made.  The  danger  is  that  as  VE  con¬ 
tinues  it  becomes  old  news.  When  a  VE  outbreak 
occurs,  it  is  only  human  nature  for  the  owner  and 
the  veterinarian  to  look  at  it  with  a  state  of  mind 
which  assumes  that  it  is  VE  and  not  foot-and- 
mouth  disease. 

The  USDA  and  various  States  have  taken  meas¬ 
ures  to  deal  with  the  problem.  There  are,  however, 
garbage  feeders  who  seem  to  want  to  live  with 
VE.  This  they  deny  in  public,  pointing  to  their 
losses.  But  proof  would  seem  to  be  that,  while 
the  best  informed  veterinarians  and  scientists  are 
agreed  that  “the  cooking  of  garbage  fed  to  swine 
is  essential  for  the  ultimate  eradication  of  VE,” 
this,  especially  here  in  New  Jersey,  has  met  with 
organized  objection  by  garbage  feeders. 

Large  numbers  of  the  outbreaks  of  foot-and- 
mouth  that  occur  in  England  start  in  swine  fed  on 
raw  garbage.  Many  of  the  feeders  of  large  herds 
in  that  country  do  cook  garbage.  In  smaller  herds, 
however,  cooking  is  often  not  done,  or  it  is  done 
poorly.  Here  in  New  Jersey,  there  are  still  almost 
50,000  hogs  fed  on  raw  garbage  and  there  are 
many  others  fed  raw  garbage  in  the  Northeast; 
probably  65-70,000  are  so  fed  at  this  time.  One 
shudders  to  think  what  would  happen  if  an  out¬ 
break  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  should  appear 
among  these  raw  garbage-fed  hogs,  particularly 
when  Secaucus,  which  contains  so  many  garbage- 
fed  hogs,  is  within  a  15-minute  ride  of  one  of  the 
largest  seaports  in  the  world. 

Our  modern  means  of  livestock  transportation 
are  far  more  swift  and  comprehensive  than  in 
1914  when  a  vesicular  outbreak  in  the  stockyards 
at  Niles,  Mich.,  spread  into  22  States  before  it  was 
discovered  actually  to  be  foot-and-mouth  disease. 
Ships  arrive  every  day  at  our  large  seaports  from 
countries  where  outbreaks  of  foot-and-mouth  are 
reported  continually.  As  long  as  we  have  vesicular 
exanthema  among  our  swine  population,  we  have 
a  constant  danger  of  foot-and-mouth  breaking  out 
and  being  thought  to  be  only  VE.  Many  outbreaks 
cf  foot-and-mouth  have  begun  in  swine.  VE  can  be 
controlled  and  eventually  eradicated,  according  to 
the  USDA  Advisory  Committee  on  VE.  It  seems 
proper  that  the  combined  strength  of  our  live¬ 
stock  enterprise  should  be  directed  towards  mak¬ 
ing  sure  that  this  is  done  without  delay. 

New  Jersey  William  W.  Brainard,  Jr. 


Brevities 

“In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the  Word 
was  with  God,  and  the  Word  was  God.” — John  1:1. 

The  11th  annual  meeting  of  the  N.  Y.  Canning 
Crop  Growers  Co-op.  will  be  held  in  Batavia, 
N.  Y.,  on  January  10,  beginning  at  10:30  a.  m. 

The  11th  annual  meeting  of  the  Northeastern 
Weed  Control  Conference  will  be  held  January 
10-12  at  the  Sheraton-McAlpin  Hotel  in  New  York. 

Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  is  the  leading  supplier 
of  slaughter  cattle  in  the  entire  East.  Shipping 
some  120,000  head  of  cattle  and  calves  a  year, 
it  ranks  as  ninth  greatest  U.S.  cattle-selling  county. 
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How  16  acres  daily  of  slick¬ 
surfaced,  road-hard,  rope-tough 
alfalfa  plowing 

prove  NEW  TD 


a  big  money-maker! 


At  only  three-quarter  throttle  and  in  third  gear,  this  4-5  plow 
International  TD-6  crawler  takes  the  McCormick®  No.  16  heavy- 
duty  plow— with  four  “16’s”  cutting  seven  inches  deep! 

That  means  16  acres  of  high-grade,  right-timed  plowing  daily— 
on  only  20  gallons  of  diesel  fuel.  And  that’s  on  drouth-hardened 
soil,  “roped  down”  with  alfalfa  roots,  and  so  “greasy”  on  top  it 
makes  rubber  lose  its  grip. 

“Cog-locomotive”  traction  proves  the  TD-6  has  weight  and 
horsepower  correctly  balanced.  The  broad  tracks  keep  22  wide 
grousers  and  22  bro^d  shoes  giving  heavy-duty  ground-grip  and 


plank-like  support— all  the  time! 

Clean  exhaust  proves  load-matching,  cost-cutting  fuel 
pump  precision.  Steady,  full-load  pulling  certifies  to 
positive  temperature  control  by  the  new  pressurized 
cooling  system.  Smooth,  tough-spot  lugging  confirms 
the  power-transfer  efficiency  of  new  Cerametallic  en¬ 
gine  clutch  facings! 

And  you  command  TD-6  great  earning  capacity  on 
a  new  rubber-padded  seat— up  in  the  “see-all”  zone, 
above  dust  and  heat! 


Prove  the  big  money-making  capacity  of  the  new  41.5  drawbar 
hp  TD-6.  Compare  its  big-load  push  or  pull  to  anything  else  in 
its  size  on  wheels  or  tracks.  Try  the  TD-6  for  operating  ease  and 
economy— for  all-soil,  all-weather,  all-terrain  performance.  See 
your  International  dealer  or  distributor  for  a  demonstration! 


INTERNATIONAL 

HARVESTER 


International  Harvester  products  pay  for  themselves  in  use — McCormick  Farm  Equipment  and  Farmall 
Tractors  . . .  Motor  Trucks  . . .  Crawler  and  Utility  Tractors  and  Power  Units — General  Office,  Chicago  1 ,  III. 


international  Harvester  Company 
P.  O.  Box  7333,  Dept.  RNY-1 
Chicago  80,  Illinois 

Please  send  me  free  materia!  checked: 
f~]  New  Bonus-Powered  International  TD-6 
Crawler  Specification  folder 
Q  McCormick®  N  o.  16  High-Clearance 


Send 

Heavy-Duty 

Moldboard  plow  booklet 

for 

Free 

Name 

Address 

Facts 

P.O. 

My  IH  dealer  is 

1 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

1 

! 

I 
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NEW  IN  THE  CHAMPION  UNI-FARMOR  FAMILY. 


: 


With  one  Uni-Machine  or  a  Fleet 
MM  Uni-Farming  pays  you  better 


UNI-BALOR 


GET  THESE  DOUBLE  UNI-FARMOR  BENEFITS: 

LOWER  MACHINERY  COSTS ,  BETTER  HARVEST  PROFITS 


Here’s  why  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  have  all 
the  facts  on  MM  Uni-Farming.  If  you  plan  to 
buy  any  harvesting  machine  this  year  .  .  .  com¬ 
bine,  baler,  forage  harvester,  corn  husker,  corn 
picker-sheller,  self-propelied  windrower  ...  for 
the  sake  of  your  pocketbook  and  the  future  of 
your  own  farming  operation — SEE  YOUR  MM 
DEALER . . .  sure !  Uni-Farmor  machines  save  you 
big  money  on  first  costs,  save  maintenance  dol¬ 
lars,  save  you  money  every  time  you  add  a  unit 


because  you  never  have  to  duplicate  the  engines, 
chassis  or  wheel  assemblies.  AND  the  Uni-Farmor 
family  offers  the  outstanding  harvesting  advan¬ 
tages  that  have  made  it  the  overwhelming  winner 
in  three  straight  major  corn  competitions. 

Now,  read  these  facts  on  the  new  Uni-Balor  .  .  . 
then  get  the  facts  on  all  the  Uni-Machines.  See 
why  you're  dollars  ahead ,  profits  ahead  when  you 
join  the  thousands  of  leading  farmer-businessmen 
who  are  Uni-Farming  today. 


Ask  your  MM  Dealer  to  show  you  all  the  ways  this  new  Uni-Balor  and  the  five  other  Uni-Farmor 
machines  can  pay  you.  Discover  for  yourself  how  MM  Uni-Farming  can  save  you  $1,500  of 
more  on  first  machinery  cost  .  .  .  and  net  you  extra  profits  on  every  crop  you  harvest. 


Minneapolis 


oline 


MINNEAPOLIS  % 
MINNESOTA 


THESE  ADVANTAGES  MAKE  THE  MM  UNI-BALOR 
THE  MOST  ADVANCED  BALER  IN  THE  FIELD! 

•  Spring-loaded  packer  provides  even 
feeding  for  solid  bales.  Pivoting  plunger 
and  packer  eliminate  tracks  or  slides. 

•  Hay  travels  straight  through  from 
pick-up  to  bale  drop.  No  feed-restrict¬ 
ing  corners. 

G  Large  side-sheets  protect  hay  from 
blowing  winds.  Hold-down  bars 
are  standard  equipment 

#  Big,  4-foot  wide  pick-up  with  five  rubber- 
mounted  spring  finger  bars.  Large-dia¬ 
meter  drum  rejects  stones  and  clods. 


Exclusive  twine  tension  control  de¬ 
signed  to  prevent  twine  breakage. 
Knotter  bills  are  rust-resistant  stain¬ 
less  steel. 


g  Controlled-action  auger  feed  with  double 
flights  on  each  end.  Four  pairs  of  fingers 
feed  hay  from  auger  center. 

Full  size  14  x  18-inch  bales  tied  across  folded 
sections  of  slices.  Bales  are  firm  and  square- 
cornered  .  .  .  hold  together  for  easy  handling 
even  when  material  is  short. 

g  Rigid  tubular  frame  with  adjust¬ 
able  gauge-wheels  and  counter¬ 
balance  spring  lets  pick-up  float 
over  uneven  ground. 
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tractors 


mw  - :  ■ 

POWERUNED  335  UTILITY 
30  DRAWBAR  H.P.  RANGE- 
NEWEST  OF  THE  POWERUNED 
SERIES. 


cGDUM  ;rB 

POWERUNED 
445  UNIVERSAL 

40  DRAWBAR  H.P.  RANGE- 
THREE  FRONT-END  TYPES. 


POWERUNED  445  UTILITY 

40  DRAWBAR  H.P.  RANGE- 
LOW  SILHOUETTE  MODEL. 


in  the  -  WL/Meo  series  ! 


AHEAD  WITH  JO  FORWARD  SPEEDS! 

Exclusive  Ampli-Torc  Drive  for  1  0  different  speeds  for¬ 
ward,  2  reverse.  Boost  pull-power  90%  under  load  with¬ 
out  shifting  .  .  .  without  clutching. 


AHEAD  WITH  STRAIGHT-THRU  PTO  ! 

Pow'er-take-off  straight-thru  from  the  crankshaft  .  .  . 
completely  independent  of  tractor  transmission.  You  slow 
or  stop  tractor  motion  .  .  .  PTO  speed  stays  constant. 


AHEAD  WITH  NEW  POWER  ! 

High -comp cession,  high-turbulence  MM  engines — new  from 
the  crankshaft  out!  Stepped-up  power  from  less  fuel; 
longer  life  with  reduced  maintenance. 


AHEAD  WITH  UNI-MATIC  HYDRAULIC  POWER! 

Built-in  Uni-Matic  hydraulic  system  with  rear-mounted 
pump  gives  you  power  steering,  3-point  hitch  control, 
remote  cylinders  for  mounted  or  pull-behind  implements. 


AHEAD  WITH  AMPLI-TRAC! 

Ye  ars-ahead  MM  3-point  hitch  increases  traction  auto¬ 
matically  when  you  need  it  .  .  .  keeps  you  rolling  up  hills 
.  .  .  through  wet  spots. 


AHEAD  WITH  NEW  3-POINT  IMPLEMENTS ! 

Match  your  POWERIined  tractor  to  a  complete  new  line 
of  MM  3-point  implements.  And  .  .  .  3-point  hitches  of 
these  new  MM  tractors  fit  all  standard  3-point  implements. 


YOU’VE  NEVER  BOSSED 

SO  MUCH  REAL  POWER  ! 


GET  THE  BIG  NEWS  ON  THE 
POWERUNED  335  TRACTOR  — JUST  OUT  ! 
YOUR  MM  DEALER  HAS  THE  FACTS  ! 


Minneapolis- Moline 
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MILK  DOLLARS 


Any  dairyman  interested  in  milk  dollars 
has  to  be  interested  in  pennies.  The  price  of 
one  feed  against  another  may  be  only  a  matter 
of  a  cent  or  two,  but  what  about  cost  on  a  TDN* 
basis! 

Florida  Citrus  Pulp  is  a  proven  feed.  It  is  a 
carbohydrate  concentrate  that  is  recognized  as 
a  good  ingredient  because  it’s  high  in  TDN  plus 
trace  elements. 

Feeding  trials  conducted  under  the  best 
controls  show  that  Florida  Citrus  Pulp  has  prov¬ 
en  milk  stimulating  factors  and  in  addition, 
Florida  Citrus  Pulp  contributes  to  good  skeletal 
development  and  helps  to  produce  a  glossy 
coat. 

You  should  investigate  Florida  Citrus  Pulp 
as  an  ingredient  in  your  dairy  feed.  For  infor¬ 
mation,  fill  out  the  coupon  and  mail  to  the  ad¬ 
dress  shown. 

TDN*  -  Total  Digestible  Nutrients 


NAME  _ _ 

ADDRESS  _ _ 

CITY _  STATE 


P.  0.  Box  1459,  Winter  Haven,  Florida  Dept. 


Generator 
Power  Plants 

IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY!  A.  C. 

BRAND  NEW! 

1000  Watt  .  „ 

(Nat’ly  Adv.  at  $249)  $159 

2000  Watt 

(Nat’ly  Adv.  at  $385)  $269 

2500  Watt 

(Nat’ly  Adv.  at  $410)  $299 

All  units  with  Briggs  &  Stratton  4  cycle  en- 
gine,  115  volts,  60  cycle,  A.C.,  single  phase. 
«  OTHER  SIZES  * 

■  Smaller  and  larger  units  available.  • 

•  All  prices  F.O.B.  Rockaway,  N.  J.  All  • 
I  models  on  display.  l 

■  All  units  guaranteed!  I 

■  WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOG  “GR”  I 

ROCKAWAY  SALES  CO. 

Directly  on  Rt.  No.  46,  Rockaway,  N.  J. 
Telephone:  ROckaway  (N.  J.)  9-1030 


FOR  SALE:  TWO  75  TON  MARTIN  STEEL  40 
feet  HAYMAKERS.  Excellent  condition,  self  feeding, 
17  stanchion  base.  Will  sell  for  terrific  sacrifice  frac¬ 
tion  of  cost.  Purchaser  to  disassemble  and  remove. 
Name:  HERMAN  UNGER,  FURNACE  ROAD, 

WERNERSVILLE,  PENNSYLVANIA 
Telephone:  8-8329 
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AMAZING  TRAP 
CATCHES  MORE 
Rats,  Coons, 

Squirrels,  etc. 

CAN’T  HARM 
children  &  pets 

"  EASY  TO  USE! 

Remarkable  HAVAHART  trap  captures  raiding  rats, 
rabbits,  squirrels,  skunks,  weasels,  etc.  Takes  mink, 
coons  without  injuring  them.  Straying  pets  and  poul¬ 
try  are  released  unhurt.  Humane.  Easy  to  set — open 
ends  give  animal  confidence.  Fully  guaranteed.  No 
jaws  or  springs  to  break.  Rustproof.  Sizes  for  all 
needs.  Send  for  valuable  FREE  36-page  booklet  on 
trapping  secrets  (price  list  included). 

HAVAHART, 105  J  Water  St.,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 


ONE-MAN  SAWMILL  rs50: 


TakeBELSAW  Portable  Sawmill  right 
to  the  trees— turn  out  valuable  lumber  , 
for  local  yards— do  “custom  sawing" 

for  neighbors.  BELSAW  lasts  a  lifetime. 
No  crew  needed.  Power  with  old  auto  engine, 
-'"'v  Beginners  get  excellent  results.  Sent}  post- 
A card  for  Free  Book, 

'  BELSAW  MACHINERY  CO 

3537 


315  Westport 


Field  Bldg, 
d.,  Kansas  City  11. Mo. 


Livestock  in  Virginia 

Sheep  make  good  in  the  South...  Fall-born 
calves  become  the  top-notch  cows... preg¬ 
nant  sows  have  special  feeds. 

By  RUSSELL  W.  DUCK 


E  Virginia  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  and  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege  are  located  at  Blacks¬ 
burg.  The  State  ranks  well 
up  toward  the  top  of  the 
South  Atlantic  States  in 
total  livestock  numbers, 
and  the  quality  of  the  stock  raised 
is  mostly  of  superior  grade.  Sheep 
raising  has  paid  Virginia  farmers 
well.  These  sheep  producers  have 
used  principally  Western  ewes  for 
their  flock  foundations,  their  favorite 
choice  being  either  the  black-faced 
or  mottled-faced  ewes  sired  by  good 
mutton-type  black-faced  rams.  These 
ewes  >are  then  generally  bred  to 
blocky,  mutton-type  rams,  either 
registered  or  high  grades.  Purebred 
breeders  in  Virginia  sell  more  Hamp- 


Good  mouths  are  important  to  the 
foundation  ewes — and  to  all  sheep. 
These  Corriedales  on  the  100 -acre 
farm  of  Charles  Taft,  East  Bloom¬ 
field,  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y.,  are  the 
kind  of  grazers  that  do  ivell  any¬ 
where. 

shire  rams  than  any  other  one  breed. 
Southdowns,  Shropshires,  Dorsets 
and  Suffolks  are  available  in  about 
equal  numbers.  The  other  sheep 
breeds  used  in  Virginia  are  consider¬ 
ably  out-numbered  by  these. 

Selecting  Breeding  Ewes 

Many  valuable  considerations  rela¬ 
tive  to  sheep  husbandry  are  offered 
by  Dr.  Dietrick  and  his  associates. 
They  point  out  that  one  should 
never  keep  slow  growing  or  un¬ 
thrifty  lambs  for  replacements  and 
that  ewes  should  be  culled  often. 
Unthrifty,  broken-mouthed  ewes, 
poor  milkers  and  those  with  bad 
udders  are  never  worth  keeping. 
Ewes  are  a  bad  risk  when  they  are 
not  healthy  enough  to  make  enough 
to  make  rapid  gains,  with  proper 
feeding,  as  soon  as  their  lambs  are 
weaned.  Sound,  working  udders  are 
especially  important.  Non-productive 
quarters  will  usually  contain  a  lump 
or  gristle-like  tissue. 

When  buying  breeding  ewes, 
mouth  each  animal  and  handle  every 
udder  before  closing  the  deal.  If 
bought  in  large  numbers  away  from 
home,  have  some  competent  sheep¬ 
man  pass  judgement  on  the  animals. 
Sheep  are  bought  and  sold  largely  on 
the  condition  of  their  teeth.  After 
they  are  four  years  old,  they  have  all 
of  their  larger,  permanent  teeth. 
They  are  then  known  as  being  full- 
mouthed,  and  those  with  all  good 
teeth  are  called  solid-mouthed.  As 
the  animals  get  older,  their  teeth 
will  become  sharper  and  longer, 
later  wearing  down,  with  some  brok¬ 
en  off.  These  are  known  as  gummers 
and  broken-mouthed  ewes.  Not  older 
than  four-  to  five-year-olds,  with  good 
mouths,  are  the  best  kind  to  buy. 

It  is  not  advisable  to  breed  a  ram 
lamb  to  more  than  12  ewes,  and  a 
mature  ram  from  35  to  not  over  50 
head.  Before  turning  with  the  ewes 
at  breeding  time  in  the  Fall,  clip  the 
wool  from  the  ram’s  belly  and 


around  the  sheath.  Dust  his  belly 
with  lamp  black  or  other  colored  ma¬ 
terial  so  he  will  mark  the  ewes  he 
breeds.  Change  the  colors  when  the 
ewes  are  returned.  If  the  ewes  are 
not  settling,  change  the  ram  and  thus 
avoid  the  possible  loss  of  an  entire 
year’s  lamb  crop. 

The  Station  authorities  advise 
against  the  use  of  hormones  to  in¬ 
duce  early  heat  periods  in  ewes. 
They  have  found  that  such  hormones 
as  progesterone  and  PMS  (pregnant 
mare  serum)  may  induce  heat 
periods,  but  they  do  not  stimulate 
the  ovaries  to  produce  eggs  at  the 
same  time.  Therefore,  the  ewes  fail 
to  settle  with  lamb.  Combinations  of 
the  two  mentioned,  and  others,  are 
being  investigated  further. 

It  is  very  important  to  treat  the 
breeding  flock  for  internal  parasites. 
Phenothiazine  administered  both  be¬ 
fore  and  during  the  breeding  season 
is  recommended,  follow  the  dosage 
directions  of  the  manufacturer. 
Breeding  is  not  slowed  down  when 
phenothiazine  is  used. 

The  Pregnant  Sow 

The  Virginia  Station  workers  have 
found  that  sows  farrow  stronger  and 
faster-growing  pigs  if  they  are  fed 
so  as  to  gain  from  75  to  100  pounds 
during  pregnancy.  Gilts  should  gain 
about  20  pounds  more  than  sows. 
Recommendations  include  allowing 
a  daily  feed,  dry  basis,  of  two  pounds 
per  100  pounds  bodyweight  for  gilts, 
and  one  and  two-tenths  pounds  for 
mature  sows.  A  300-pound  gilt 
should  therefore  receive  about  six 
pounds  of  feed;  a  500-pound  sow 
would  also  receive  the  same  amount. 
This  amount  of  feed  can  be  reduced 
enough  to  make  the  suggested  gains 
if  the  pregnant  females  are  either 
on  good  pasture  or  fed  good  quality 
alfalfa  hay  in  racks.  Take  out  the 
refused  stemmy  parts  daily;  it  can 
be  fed  to  dry  cows  or  used  for  bed¬ 
ding.  Do  not  get  the  sows  too  fat, 
and  give  them  enough  protein  and 
suitable  minerals,  plus  access  to 
water  and  shade  in  the  Summer, 

If  self-feeding  is  practiced,  care 
must  be  taken  to  use  a  feed  mixture 
that  will  not  be  too  great  in  high- 
energy  grains,  such  as  corn  and  bar¬ 
ley.  A  mixture  which  has  been  found 
to  be  satisfactory,  as  suggested  by 
the  Virginia  investigators,  consists 
of  the  following  poundage  ingredi¬ 
ents:  Ground  corn  32V2;  ground  oats 
30;  either  tankage,  meat  scraps,  or 
fish  meal,  four;  either  dehydrated 
alfalfa  meal  or  ground  alfalfa,  30; 
either  soybean  or  linseed  oil  meal, 
two;  and  mineral  mixture  one  and 
one-half  pounds. 

For  hand  feeding  the  following 
mixture  is  being  used  with  success 
in  Virginia:  Corn  or  barley  52 V2; 
ground  oats  25;  tankage,  meat  scrap, 
or  fish  meal,  six;  leafy  alfalfa  hay 
15;  and  minerals  one  and  one-half 
pounds. 

The  mineral  mixture  used  with 
these  feed  combinations  contains 
the  following  poundages:  Iodized 
salt  20;  steamed  bone  meal  20;  finely 
ground  limestone  57.6;  ferrous 
(iron)  sulphate  two;  copper  sulphate 
one-tenth  pound;  manganese  sul¬ 
phate  two-tenths  pound;  cobalt  chlo¬ 
ride  one-tenth  pound.  These  min¬ 
erals  must  be  thoroughly  mixed  to¬ 
gether  and  then  be  incorporated  in 
the  feed  mixtures  as  suggested.  They 
are  equally  good  to  use,  in  the 

(Continued  on  Page  24) 
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James  Grinde,  12,  (l.),  Eatontown, 
had  first-prize  senior  Angus  steer 
calf  with  895-pound  Alabama  at  the 
Mid-Atlantic  Farm  Shore ,  but  Brother 
Wayne  Grinde,  13,  had  the  champion 
of  champions  with  his  1,109 -pound 
Buster. 

N.  J.  Farmers  Week  ai 
Trenton  Jan.  21-26 

More  than  40  farm  meetings  will 
be  held  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Jan.  21-26 
when  1957  Farmers  Week  provides 
the  annual  time  and  place  for  most 
New  Jersey  commodity  groups, 
boards  of  agriculture,  Pomona 
Granges,  and  farm  women’s  groups 
to  get  together.  All  New  Jersey  farm¬ 
ers  —  and  those  from  neighboring 
States — are  invited  to  the  proceed¬ 
ings  and  events.  Marketing  and  mer¬ 
chandising  of  farm  products  will  be 
the  theme. 

Commodity  groups  scheduled  to 
hold  meetings  include:  N.  J.  Angus 
Assn.;'  N.  J.  Beekeepers;  Christmas 
Tree  Growers;  N.  J.  Fur  Breeders; 
State  Horticulture  Society;  Jersey 
Fruit  Co-op.  Assn.;  Milk  Goat  Assn.; 
N.  J.  Nurserymen;  State  Potato 
Assn.;  State  Poultry  Assn.;  Eastern 
Farmers  Union;  GLF;  Soil  Conserva¬ 
tion  Service;  Rabbit  and  Cavy  Breed¬ 
ers;  Sheep  Breeders;  Fresh  Fruit  and 
Vegetable  Assn.;  United  Milk  Pro¬ 
ducers  of  New  Jersey;  N.  J.  Farm 
Bureau;  and  Cooperative  Marketing 
Assns.  in  N.  J.,  Inc. 

-  • 

Hereford  Show  and  Sale 
at  Harrisburg,  Jan.  16 

The  largest  group  of  Hereford  cat¬ 
tle  ever  entered  at  a  livestock  show 
in  Eastern  United  States  will  com¬ 
pete  for  the  premium  fund  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Farm  Show  in  Hari'is- 
burg,  Pa.,  Jan.  16.  More  than  150 
head  have  been  entered  by  22  ex¬ 
hibitors;  included  are  77  horned 
Herefords  and  74  polled. 

The  Hereford  sale  to  be  held  at 
4  p.m.  immediately  after  the  show 
will  offer  the  choice  of  67  head  for 
sale;  19  breeders  have  consigned  ani¬ 
mals.  Sponsored  jointly  by  the  Penna. 
Polled  Hereford  Assn,  and  the  Penna. 
Hereford  Breeders  Assn.,  the  sale 
will  include  10  bulls  and  40  founda¬ 
tion  cows  from  the  State’s  outstand¬ 
ing  herds. 


Red  Kidney  Bean  Prices 

I  am  quite  concerned  with  the 
prices  paid  us  farmers  and  what  we 
pay  for  manufactured  products.  I 
wish  I  could  get  someone  to  sit  down 
with  me  and  figure  where  and  why 
there  is  so  much  difference  between 
what  a  farmer  is  paid  and  what  the 
consumer  pays. 

Take,  for  example,  red  kidney 
beans.  The  price  paid  the  farmer  to¬ 
day  is  $6.90  per  cwt.  while  the  con¬ 
sumer  is  paying  21  cents  per  pound, 
or  $21  per  cwt.  This  is  just  one  ex¬ 
ample.  My  argument  is,  if  they  have 
to  have  this  difference  for  packing 
and  transportation,  what  about  us 
farmers  who  produce  and  have  the 
following  costs — seed,  fertilizer,  dust¬ 
ing  materials,  fuel,  hired  labor,  com¬ 
bines  or  combining  hired,  taxes,  and 
so  on  ? 

I  would  very  much  like  to  hear 
from  anyone  who  does  have  the  an¬ 
swer.  I  think  we  should  get  some 
kind  of  an  answer  from  our  kraut 
canners  and  milk  companies.  They 
seem  to  be  the  only  ones  who  can 
expand  as  of  this  time.  E.  Millerd 

January  5,  1957 


November  Milk  Prices 

The  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent 
milk  by  co-operatives  and  dealers  re¬ 
porting  for  the  month  of  November 
1956  are  as  follows: 

Per  100  Lbs.  Per  Qt. 

Lehigh  Valley  Co-op. ..  .$5.44  $.115 


Bullville  Dist.  Corp .  5.36  .114 

Hillsdale  Prod.  Co-op.  . .  5.24  .1114 

Erie  County  Co-op .  5.14  .1093 

Sullivan  County  Co-op...  4.99  .1061 

Monroe  Co.  Milk  Prod..  4.95  .1053 

Crowley’s  Milk  Co.  Inc..  4.955  .1054 

Delaware  Co.  Co-op .  4.855  .1033 

Bovina  Center  Co-op....  4.855  .1033 

Arkport  Dairies  .  4.83  .1027 

Chateaugay  Co-op .  4.83  .1027 

Conesus  Milk  Co-op .  4.83  .1027 

Fly  Creek  Valley  Co-op..  4.83  .1027 

Grandview  Dairy  .......  4.83  .1027 

Rock  Royal  Co-op .  4.83  .1027 

Rose  Lake  Dairies .  4.83  .1027 

Sheffield  Farms  .  4.82  .1025 

Dairymen’s  League  .  4.72  .1004 


Fat,  freight  and  other  differentials  and 
charges  vary,  and  the  actual  return  is  more 
to  some  and  less  to  others,  especially  in  the 
case  of  dealers  and  cooperatives  owning 
more  than  one  plant.  The  Market  Ad¬ 
min  strators’  prices  are:  New  York  $4.83; 
Buffalo  $4.99;  Rochester  $5.35. 

The  average  cost  of  production  for  No¬ 
vember  1956  was  $5  68  per  cwt.  of  3.5% 
milk.  This  is  in  accordance  with  an  analysis 
made  by  D.  L.  Cunningham,  N.  Y.  State 
College  of  Agriculture,  Cornell  University. 

Mohawk  Valley  Dairy¬ 
men  Win  Price  Increase 

A  week  before  Christmas,  farmers 
in  the  Gloversville-Johnstown  (N.  Y.) 
area  asked  their  milk  dealers  for  a 
price  40  cents  above  the  New  York 
blend  price,  beginning  January  1. 
Upon  the  dealers’  refusal  to  pay, 
some  100  dairymen  withheld  their 
milk  from  five  local  distributing 
plants.  The  withholding  lasted  for 
six  hours  one  day,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  it  is  reported  that  the 
dealers  agreed  to  pay  a  30-cent 
premium  beginning  January  1.  Re¬ 
cently,  farmers  serving  that  market 
received  a  7-10-cent  premium  above 
the  New  York  blend  price. 


Conn.  Fluid  Milk 
Set  at  $6.48 

The  40-cent  drop  in  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  Class  I  price,  orginally  scheduled 
for  January  1,  has  been  cancelled.  A 
new  price  order,  issued  by  Milk  Ad¬ 
ministrator  D.  O.  Hammerberg,  con¬ 
tinues  the  Class  I  price  at  $6.43.  This 
is  in  line  with  farmers’  requests  at 
the  recent  milk  hearing. 

One  reason  assigned  by  Mr.  Ham¬ 
merberg  for  the  continuance  of  the 
$6.48  price  was  the  lessening  of 
competitive  price  pressure  from  New 
York  markets  where  receipts  of  milk 
are  lower,  the  Class  I  price  higher, 
plus  a  much  higher  Class  I  utilization. 


As  reported  on  page  656  of  the 
Oct.  20,  1956,  issue  of  The  Rural 
New  Yorker,  the  winning  team  in 
the  2,800-pound  horse-drawing  class 
at  the  1956  Eastern  States  Exposi¬ 
tion  was  owned  by  Tony  Marshall  of 
Groton,  Conn.  A  mis-spelling  of  Mr. 
Marshall’s  name  beneath  a  picture 
of  his  team  in  the  Dec.  15  issue  has 
been  recognized  by  Leroy  Lush  of 
LaGrangevile,  N.  Y.,  who  identified 
the  near  horse  as  Mr.  Marshall’s 
Roany. 


P.S.  Troubadour  2nd.  Penn.  State  Uni¬ 
versity’s  senior  Shorthorn  calf,  was 
grand  champion  steer  at  the  1956 
International  Livestock  Show  in 
Chicago,  III. 


BIG  JERSEY  DISPERSAL 

BASSETT  FARM  HERD  FRED  M.  NICHOLS,  MGR. 

FORMERLY  THE  PROPERTY  OF  THE  LATE  MRS.  WALDO  S.  KELLOGG 

DERBY,  CONNECTICUT 

(Turn  North  off  of  the  Parkway  at  Exit  58  on  to  Route  34.  At  Derby,  take  Route  8 
North  and  proceed  about  H'z  miles  to  Division  St.  Turn  West  and  the  farm  is  just  a 
short  distance.) 

MONDAY,  JANUARY  7,  1957 

PROMPTLY  AT  11:00  O’CLOCK  IN  THE  MORNING 

70  Head  of  Richly  Bred  Registered  Jersey  Cattle  70 

Four  bulls,  featuring  a  half-interest  in  the  Junior  Herd  Sire,  Marshall’s 
Sybils  Gamboge,  born  Feb.  15,  1955.  He  is  jointly  owned  by  John  S. 
ElLsworth,  his  breeder,  This  bull  is  out  of  the  International  Grand 
Champion  cow,  Sybil  Design  Etta. 

The  females  include  daugnters  of  Brampton  Royal  Basil,  Bassett 
Farm  Fair  Royal,  Bassett  Farm  Basil  Royal,  a  daughter  of  Chief’s 
Son  of  Etta  and  3  granddaughters  of  Sybil  Design  Etta. 

Forty  cows  and  first-calf  heifers  (20  fresh  or  close-up  at  sale 
time)  and  26  heifers  from  calves  to  those  that  are  bred.  They  are 
on  Official  Test  and  12  cows  have  made  from  500-916  of  fat  on  2x. 

This  is  one  of  the  oldest  herds  in  the  country.  All  but  three  were 
raised  on  the  farm.  They  are  certified  for  Bangs  and  will  be  blood 
tested  within  30  days  of  sale,  T.  B.  Accredited,  mostly  calfhood 
vaccinated  and  cows  in  calf  will  be  examined.  All  will  be  innoculated 
for  shipping  fever. 

Catalogs  at  the  Ring  Side.  •  Lunch  Available 

CHARLES  STROH,  Owner  E.  M.  GRANGER,  JR. 

SUFFIELD,  CONN.  AUCTIONEER 


BEEF  CATTLE 


DOGS 


Reg.  Polled  Herefords 

BULLS  READY  FOR  SERVICE 
OPEN  AND  BRED  HEIFERS 
Modern  Bloodlines.  T.  B.  and  Bangs  Accrsdltad  Hard 
BATTLEGROUND  FARMS 
FREEHOLD.  NEW  JERSEY  PHONE:  8-2224 


-  ANGUS  - 

Performance  tested,  big,  fast  growing  type  of  pure 
Scotch  breeding.  Request  folder  and  data. 
WYE  PLANTATION.  QUEENSTOWN,  MARYLAND 


HEREFORD  STEER  AND  HEIFER 
- FEEDER  CALVES - 

UNBRED  YEARLING  HEIFERS  AND  COWS 
TO  FRESHEN  IN  APRIL.  WRITE  FOR  PRICES 
AND  ASK  ABOUT  OUR  FREE  DELIVERY. 
OUR  HERDS  ARE  TB  AND  BANGS  FREE. 

ZENDA  FARMS 

CLAYTON,  N.  Y.  1000  ISLANDS 

CLINTON  MALDOON,  Manager 
Telephone  218 


—YOUNG  BRED  ANGUS  COWS  AND  HEIFERS— 
Reasonably  Priced.  R.  C.  MILLER, 

ROUTE  2,  BALLSTON  LAKE,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


SIR  WILLIAM  FARM 

BERKSHIRE  and  YORKSHIRE  HOGS 

We  have  young  service  boars,  open  gilts,  bred  gilts 
and  weanling  pigs  for  sale.  Many  of  these  Berk- 
shires  are  out  of  Prestegemere  1021st.  the  Sire  of 
many  champions,  and  some  out  of  Creation’s  Miss 
Jane,  the  Grand  Champion  Sow  of  New  York  and 
Wisconsin  in  1955. 

Many  of  the  Yorkshires  are  Sired  by  RSH  Lone 
Pine  Cockade  32J  our  N.  Y.  State  1955  and  North 
Carolina  1956  Grand  Champion  Boar.  We  also  have 
fine  offerings  from  our  Imported  Scottish  hogs. 

VISIT,  WRITE  or  CALL  US  COLLECT  AT  — 
FAirview  5-4295 

RUDY  G.  OSWALD,  Manager 
BOX  266  HILLSDALE,  NEW  YORK 

FREE  CIRCULAR:  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 
Since  1934.  C.  LUTZ.  Middletown  I,  Maryland 

MAPLEHURST  DUROCS,  Spring  Boars  and  Gilts 
RUSSELL  F.  PATTINGTON,  Scipio  Center.  N.  Y. 


MINNESOTA  NO.  ONE  REGISTERED  AND 

UNREGISTERED  SOWS.  BOARS  AND  PIGS. 
BRENHAVEN  FARM 

BOX  125,  R.  D.  3.  APOLLO,  PENNA. 


REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRES:  GILTS  and  BOARS 
bv  Certified  Meat  bred  son  of  King  Edward. 
CEDAR  POINT  FARMS.  BOX  718.  EASTON.  MD. 


BORDER  COLLIES 

Guaranteed  low  heelers.  Watch  Strain 
Border  Collie  Stock  Dogs  that  go  long  dis¬ 
tances,  fetch  cattle  easily.  Male  year  old 
$50;  Female  Spayed  $60;  not  Spayed  $45. 
Old  Shepherd  Strain  Stock  Dogs,  male,  year 
old  $45;  Female  $40.  Either  Bred  Collie 
Pups,  male,  3-months  $25;  Female  $20. 
Pleasure  show  these  collies.  Prices  include 
all  duties  paid  U.S.A.  Vaccinated  against 
rabies  certified.  Delivery  guaranteed  any¬ 
where  in  U.  S.  A.  I  have  shipped  my  dogs 
all  over  the  U.  S.  A.  for  20  years. 

WILFRED  ZERON 

MORRISBURG,  ONTARIO, _ CANADA  _ 

NICE  PEDIGREED  AIRDALE  PUPPIES  $17^50  &. 
Up.  HOLLAND  DAIRY,  CLARKSBURG,  W.  VA. 

-  COLLIE  PUP  PIE  S  - 

Beauties,  excellent  quality,  intelligent,  friendly.  Five 
months.  Regitsered.  Carlru  Collies,  So.  Vernon,  Mass. 

-  FOR  SALE  —  BORDER  COLLI  ES  - - - 

Imported  Bloodlines.  Trained  and  Started  Dogs. 
H._  A.  KILLIAN,  NORTH  NORWICH,  N.  Y. 

- PEDIGREED  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS^-^ 

FIFTEEN  and  TEN  DOLLARS. 

J.  W.  WARE, _ SHEPHERDSTOWN,  W.  VA. 

-  BORDER  COLLIE  PUPS  - 

Farm  Raised.  Natural  Herding  Instinct.  Nicely 
Marked.  (Black  and  White).  Priced  at  $25. 
DAVIS  ACRES  FARMS,  VERONA,  NEW  YORK 

Pad.  Smooth  Fox  lerrier  Pups 

.  A.  K.  C.  ST.  BERNARDS  : 

PUPS  •  STOCK  •  FAMOUS  SWISS  BLOODLINE 
W.  E.  YODER,  MEYERSDALE,  PA,  Phone  424-M 
BEAGLES  —  COLLIES  —  FOX  TERRIERS 
WOODLAND  FARMS,  HASTINGS,  N.  Y. 

COLLIE  PUPPIES:  Championship  Brsedlng.  Beauties^ 

S30:  S35.  PLUMMER  McCULLOUGH,  MERCER,  PA. 

- SHELTIE  (Miniature  Collie)  PUPPIES - 

Champion  pedigree.  A.K.C.  registered,  wormed,  in- 
noculated.  ASTOLAT  KENNELS.  Kunkletown  3.  Pa. 

SHEEP 

-  FOR  SALE  —  BRED  EWES  - 

100  Corriedales,  100  unregistered  Hampshires,  also 
70  ewes  with  November  lambs  at  side.  Will  split 
into  smaller  lots.  Priced  very  reasonable.  For  infor¬ 
mation  write:  THOMAS  LLOYD-JONES, 

CHAFFEE,  N.  Y. _ or  Phone:  Chaffee  7422 

30  Registered  Cheviot  Ewes,  20  Registered  Ewe  Lambs 
in  prime  condition.  2  Stud  Rams.  LESLIE  KELLY. 
BELBAY  FARM, _ NEW  ALEXANDRIA,  PA. 

GOATS 

YOU'LL  LIKE  GOAT  MILK!  Profit  and  health  with 
dairy  goats.  Send  for  free  copy  monthly  magazine  and 
information.  Dairy  Goat  Journal,  Columbia  A-21,  Mo. 

RABBITS 


NORTH  RIDGE  RABBITRY 


•  YORKSHIRES* 

WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLIT  AND  PRICES. 

W.  E.  REASONER  *.  SON.  R.F.D.  4.  Watertown.  N.Y 


of  PRESTON  HOLLOW,  R.  D.  I,  NEW  YORK 
Offers  a  new  supply  of  those  nice  4  months  PURE 
BRED  NEW  ZEALAND  WHITES,  either  sex  at 
$2.50  each.  Pedigrees  furnished. 


LANDRACE  BRED  SOW  SALE 

40  HEAD  Imported  Blood,  bred  to  imported  boars. 

Foundation  Herd.  SATURDAY,  JANUARY  12th 
1:00  P.  M.,  Ford  Tractor  Garage,  heated.  2  miles 
West  Noblesville,  Indiana.  Buy  imported  Foundation 
Quality.  Write  for  catalog.  WILLOW  TREE  FARM, 
NOBLESVILLE,  INDIANA 


FOR  SALE:  PUREBRED  REGISTERED  YORK¬ 
SHIRE  BOAR  FROM  SELECT  STOCK. 
HOWARD  COLEMAN,  REMSEN,  NEW  YORK 


RAISE  RABBITS 

FULL  TIME  BUSINESS 
OR  WELL  PAID  HOBBY 

Thousands  of  Raisers  Needed  To  Meet  The 
Tremendous  Demand  for  MEAT— FUR — 
LABORATORY-BREEDING  STOCK. 

Know  the  Facts  “toSta/S* 

Breeds,  Breeding  and  Care,  Markets,  Etc. 
Plus  Bulletin,  25  Cents  We  Are  Association 
of  Breeders  who  want  to  see  you  start  riahtl 

AMERICAN  RABBIT  ASS’N.38,  ARBA  Bldg.  Pittsburgh.  Penna. 


SELL  YOUR  SURPLUS  STOCK  \ 

MANY  breeders  have  found  that  a  little  advertisement  on  this  page  is  a  sure  way  of 
finding  customers  for  any  stock  they  have  for  sale.  You  can  tell  300,000  farmers  and 
breeders  about  your  stock  with  an  advertisement  on  this  page.  Tell  these  300,000 
readers  about  the  stock  you  want  to  sell  and  you  will  find  that  many  of  them  are  looking  for 
just  what  you  have  for  sale.  Write  for  our  SPECIAL  LIVE  STOCK  ADVERTISING  RATE. 

The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City  A 


This  patented  HYDRAULIC  control  will  operate  any 
number  of  gutter  cleaners,  from  ONE  MOTOR,  or 
off  the  hydraulic  system  of  the  tractor  simply  ty 
piping  oil  to  all  CYLINDER  operated  gutter 
cleaners.  Write: 

TERRE  HILL  MACHINE  CO.,  INC. 
TERRE  HILL,  PENNA. 

for  your  local  dealer’s  address.  Some  dealer 
territory  still  open. 

See  Us  at  the 
Harrisburg  Farm  Show 
January  14-18 
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WHEN  .  .  . 

ORDINARY  CORSETS 
WILL  NOT  DO! 


FOR  THE  SMALL,  MEDIUM, 
LARGE  OR  HEAVY  FIGURE  HERE 
ARE  SOME  IMPORTANT  FACTS. 


Some  women  realize — other  do  not — that  there  is 
a  vast  difference  in  the  purpose  and  design,  be¬ 
tween  “an  ordinary  corset"  and  a  Protective 
Supporting  Garment  with  "built  in"  figure  control. 
Many  women  FEEL  that  their  particular  "figure 
problem"  is  so  difficult,  that  in  order  to  obtain 
proper  protection — they  must  necessarily  sacrifice 
style.  If  you  are  one  who  believes  in  this  fallacy, 
may  I  suggest  that  you  write  me  at  once  at 
W.  S.  Rice.  Inc.,  Womens  Division,  Dept.  1003  F, 

Adams,  N.  Y..  for  revealing  descriptive  literature, 
showing  also  our  Corsets  and  Bras  on  live  model3. 


Model  351,  shown  above,  with  special  front  de¬ 
velopment  and  corset  back,  trims  your  figure  by 
gentle  "uplifting"  pressure  that  "holds  up"  ex¬ 
cessive  fat  or  heavy,  sagging  abdominal  muscles, 
that  "ordinary  corsets"  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
control.  Request  for  illustrations  and  full  infor¬ 
mation  on  this  and  the  other  Garments  plus  full 
details  of  our  new  installment  plan  will  be  sent 
you  free.  Write  W.  S.  Rice,  Inc.,  Womens  Division, 
Dept.  1003  F,  Adams,  N.  Y.,  without  delay. 


Agnes  S.  Rice , 


_ (DIRECTOR  OF  DESIGN) 

OH,  MY 
ACHING  BACK 

Now  !  You  can  get  the  fast  relief  you  need  from 
nagging  backache,  headache  and  muscular  aches 
and  pains  that  often  cause  restless  nights  and 
miserable  tired-out  feelings.  When  these  discom- 
forts  come  on  with  over-exertion  or  stress  ana 
strain  —  you  want  relief  — want  it  fast  !  Another 
disturbance  may  be  mild  bladder  irritation  fol¬ 
lowing  wrong  food  and  drink  — often  setting  up 
a  restless  uncomfortable  feeling. 

For  quick  relief  get  Doan’s  Pills.  They  work 
fast  in  3  separate  ways  :  1.  by  speedy  pain-reliev¬ 
ing  action  to  ease  torment  of  nagging  backache, 
headaches,  muscular  aches  and  pains.  2.  by  their 
soothing  effect  on  bladder  irritation.  3.  by  their 
mild  diuretic  action  tending  to  increase  output 
of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes. 

Find  out  how  quickly  this  3-way  medicine  goes  to 
work.  Enjoyagoodnight’s  sleepandthe  same  happy 
relief  millions  have  for  over  60  years.  Ask  for  new, 
large  size  and  save  money.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today  ! 


combust,onDHEATERS 
Q  FURNACES  0  BOILERS 

BURKS  ANY  WOOD  OR  COAL.  CHECK  [ 
ABOVE  FOR  FREE  LITERATURE. 

RITEWAY  MFG.  CO.,  Inc7 

P.  O.  Box  6  C  Harrisonburg,  Va. 


Change  of  Address: 

The  Post  Office  Department  no  longer 
forwards  magazines  or  newspapers  which 
are  incorrectly  addressed.  We  request 
that  you  report  any  change  of  address 
directly  to  us  at  least  three  weeks  in 
advance.  In  any  reauest  for  change  of 
address,  or  in  any  communication  regard¬ 
ing  your  subscription,  kindly  clip  the 
name-and-address  label  from  your  latest 
issue  of  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER: 
the  key  numbers  on  this  stamp  enable 
us  to  locate  your  subscription  quickly 
and  to  give  you  better  service. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St..  N.  Y..  1,  N.  Y. 


Real  Recipes  That  a  Countryman  Likes 


Hot  Cinnamon  Biscuit 

I  remember  the  wonderful,  crisp- 
crusted,  hot-hearted  biscuits  that 
Mother  used  to  make  for  supper. 
Mother  made  biscuits  frequently,  for 
Father  and  I  liked  them  with  our 
fried  potatoes  and  the  meat  left 
over  from  dinner. 

Today,  however,  a  cook  can’t  be 
expected  to  make  bread  every  after¬ 
noon,  but  it  isn’t  at  all  unreasonable 
to  expect  hot  biscuits  for  supper, 
say  about  75  per  cent  of  the  time.  To 
make  it  easier  here  is  a  Cinnamon 
Biscuit  recipe  from  the  University 
of  New  Hampshire  Extension  Ser¬ 
vice. 

Use  2  cups  ready-mix  flour,  %  cup 
milk,  xk  cup  raisins,  2  tablespoons 
table  fat  or  butter,  XA  cup  brown 
sugar,  1  teaspoon  cinnamon. 

Prepare  the  biscuit  dough,  add 
raisins.  Roll  dough  into  rectangle 
approximately  7x16  inches.  Spread 
with  the  softened  butter.  Sprinkle 
this  with  mixture  of  the  brown 
sugar  and  cinnamon.  Roll  up  tightly. 
Cut  into  one  inch  slices.  Place  on 
greased  baking  sheet  and  bake  at 
425  degrees  F.  for  about  15  minutes 

It  isn’t  my  basic  purpose  in  life 
to  tell  others  how  to  live,  but  this 
Cinnamon  Biscuit,  with  plenty  of 
butter,  plus  plenty  of  grape  jelly, 
suits  me  for  a  dessert. 


Vegetable  Beef  Soup 

I  wish  that  more  persons  appre¬ 
ciated  the  tangy  flavor  of  turnips, 
even  though  as  a  boy  on  the  farm 
40  years  ago,  one  of  the  jobs  I  most 
disliked  was  to  hoe  and  thin  the 
turnips. 

Turnips  have  been  a  staple  crop 
since  the  days  of  the  ancient  Greeks. 
Both  yellow  and  white  kinds  are 
used  for  a  vegetable  and  in  soups, 
stews  and  chowders. 

This  Vegetable  Soup  comes  from 
Mrs.  George  Fox,  as  printed  in  the 
“Cookbook  of  Tested  Recipes”  put 
out  by  the  York  Council  of  Catholic 
Women,  York,  Maine. 

Use  a  3-3V2 -pound  shin  of  beef,  3 
large  carrots,  1  small  turnip,  a  No. 

2  can  of  tomatoes,  2  large  onions, 

3  medium  potatoes,  XA  cup  cabbage. 
Cook  the  beef  slowly  until  it  falls 
away  from  the  bone.  Put  cooked  beef 
through  the  food  chopper.  Add  un¬ 
cooked  vegetables.  Cook  until  well 
done,  adding  more  water  if  it  seems 
too  thick.  (Cabbage  may  be  omitted.) 

Today’s  canned  soups  have  justly 
earned  their  place  in  our  way  of 
life.  But  it  is  good  to  have  a  home¬ 
made  delicious  beef  soup  like  Mrs. 
Fox’s. 

I  like  my  soups,  stews  and 
chowders  to  meditate  and  cool  down 
after  making.  It  is  the  reheating  that 
brings  out  the  best  possible  flavor 
blend. 


The  Opening  Door 

A  door  can  say  such  lovely  things  in  that  brief  instant  when  it  swings 
Wide  open  and  I  see  you  there:  its  panels  now  not  cold  and  bare. 

Then  in  that  moment  full  and  fleet  the  icy  air  blows  April-sweet 
And,  as  the  waiting  hinges  yield,  young  grass  appears  in  yonder  field; 
My  humble  halls  with  welcome  shine,  since  you  have  come  from  yours 
to  mine. 

In  that  brief  instant  when  it  swings  a  door  can  say  such  lovely  things .  .  . 
Canada  —  Gertrude  E.  Wheeler 


Tried  and  True 

When  following  a  recipe  put  the 
card  between  the  tines  of  a  fork  and 
place  fork  in  a  drinking  glass.  In 
this  way  the  card  is  held  at  just  the 
right  angle  for  reading,  and  is  kept 
off  the  table  where  it  might  get 
messy. 

Looking  for  a  quick  and  inexpen¬ 
sive  way  to  cover  the  shelves  in  your 
storage  cellar?  Just  unroll  a  length 
of  paper  toweling  to  fit  each  shelf 
and  perhaps  make  it  double  for 
more  durability.  Your  jars  of  home- 
canned  fruits  and  vegetables  will 
show  off  to  advantage  too,  on  pink 
or  yellow  paper  toweling.  Colored 
toweling  also  makes  a  pretty  lining 
for  bureau  drawers  or  kitchen  cup¬ 
boards. 


Applesauce  Drop  Cooky 

We  don’t  see  the  oldtime  apple 
varieties  any  more.  They  have  gone 
over  history’s  horizon  along  with 
bootjacks,  buffalo  robes,  warming 
pans,  and  women’s  bustles. 

Today’s  recipe  calls  for  XA  cup 
shortening,  1  cup  sugar,  1  egg,  2V2 
cups  sifted  flour,  V2  teaspoon  soda, 
XA  teaspoon  salt,  V2  teaspoon  cinna¬ 
mon,  XA  teaspoon  cloves,  xk  cup 
chopped  nuts,  xk  cup  applesauce. 

Cream  together  shortening  and 
sugar;  stir  in  the  egg.  Sift  together 
flour,  soda,  salt,  cinnamon  and  cloves. 
Mix  in  nuts.  Add  this  to  creamed 
mixture  in  three  portions,  alternat¬ 
ing  with  the  applesauce  in  two  por¬ 
tions. 

Form  dough  into  rolls;  wrap  in 
waxed  paper  and  place  in  refrigera¬ 
tor.  When  chilled,  slice  thin.  Bake 
on  greased  baking  sheets  at  375  de¬ 
grees  F.  for  10  to  15  minutes.  Makes 
about  five  dozen,  and  a  satisfying, 
chewy,  moist  cookie  that  keeps  well 
for  days — providing,  of  course,  you 
keep  part  of  them  hidden. 

Haydn  S.  Pearson 


JUST  OFF  THE  PRESS! 


The  newest  issue  of  our  inspiring 
pattern  magazine,  BASIC  FASHION 
is  ready  for  you  now!  The  Spring  and 
Summer  ’57  edition  will  delight 
every  woman  who  sews  for  herself 
and  her  family.  .  .fresh,  new  styles 
that  go  together  easily  and  quickly 
.  .  .special  gift  pattern  for  you 
printed  inside  the  book  .  .  .  and 
more  information  on  our  PATT-O- 
RAMA,  the  visual  sewing  guide  that 
is  delighting  women  the  country 
over. 

Don’t  miss  this  inspiring  catalog! 
Send  25  cents  for  your  copy  to  The 
Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th 
St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
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8432.  Weskit  effect, 
appealing  on  a  softly 
styled  afternoon 
frock;  women’s  sizes.  )' 
Sizes  34,  36,  38,  40,  If 
42,  44,  46,  48.  Size  If 
36,  4%  yds.,  39-in.  fj 
25  cents, 


Send  25  cents  today 
for  your  copy  of  the  Q  ,0, 
New  Spring  &  Sum-  o4o  I 
mer  ’57  issue  of  our  ,2t'j-2<JI/j 


pattern  magazine  basic  FASHION  —  ready 
for  you  NOW!  See  opposite  page,  please. 

Please  print  right  on  your  order,  your  name, 
full  address,  pattern  number  and  size.  Send  to 

_ The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  St., 

36-52  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


Smart  But  Pretty 

8425.  Full-skirted  date  frock,  rounded  collar  con¬ 
trast,  shoe-string  bow  tie.  Sizes  10,  12,  14,  16,  18, 
20.  Size  12,  4%  yds.  of  35-in.;  1  yd.  contrast.  25c. 


8449.  Combine  two  gay  fabrics 
for  this  fitted  dress  for  girls. 
Add  suspenders,  if 
you  like.  Sizes  4,  6, 
8,  10,  12  years.  Size 
6,  waist  top,  %  yd., 
35-in.  skirt, 

25  cents. 


8425 


yds 


8449 


4-12  yrs 


10-20 


8305.  Boudoir  story  for 
Spring.  Neatly  tailored  slip 
and  pantie  set.  Sizes  36,  38, 
40,  42,  44,  46,  48,  50,  52. 
Size  38,  slip,  5%  yds.  35-in.; 
panties,  1%  yds.  25  cents. 


8431.  Learning  to  sew? 
Enjoy  making  this  at¬ 
tractive  daytimer  for 
the  shorter  woman. 
Sizes  12%,  14%,  16%, 
18%,  20%,  22%,  24%, 
26%.  Size  14%,  4% 
yds.,  35-  in.  25  cents. 


Our  Handcraft  -  Garden  Exchange 


[Ed.:  H.  &  G.  mail  is  very  heavy  and  we  welcome  it.  But  we  cannot  forward  your 
replies  unless  all  directions  are  carefully  followed.  When  you  write  to  a  woman  listed 
below,  just  stamp  the  envelope  and,  in  upper  left  corner,  put  her  initials  and  State, 
also  date  of  R.  N.  Y.  issue.  Then  enclose  such  mail  in  another  stamped  envelope  addressed 
to  H.  &  G.  Exchange,  THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

It  is  best  to  write  before  sending  an  exchange.  Please  send  no  packages 
to  us  here.  —  P.  S.] 


1  wonder  if  any  of  you  would  like  to 
correspond  with  a  middleaged  lady  in 
Maine  who  collects  seagull  novelties,  Mor¬ 
mon  recipes,  rare  seeds,  poems,  view  cards 
and  pen  pals.  —  V.  E.  F.,  Maine. 


I’d  like  to  start  a  “Round  Robin  of  1899 
Friends”  among  readers  born  in  1899  whose 
hobbies  are  gardening,  homemaking  and 
needlework.  —  A.  T.  M.,  New  Jersey. 


I’d  like  your  quilt  pieces,  preferably 
flannel;  I  can  send  pieces  of  cotton  and 
some  silk.  —  Mrs.  C.  S.,  New  York. 


Have  nice  collection  of  silk  and  rayon 
pieces  for  quilts.  What  do  you  have  for 
exchange?  —  M.  E.  S.,  New  York. 


I  collect  miniature  animals,  state  farm 
magazines  and  view  cards.  Let’s  exchange. 
—  G.  D.  R.,  Pennsylvania. 


Will  crochet  baby’s  cap,  sweater  or 
booties  in  white,  blue  or  pink  for  print 
feed  bags:  also  have  crocheted  doilies.  — 
I.  M.  C„  New  York. 


Would  you  like  to  trade  anything  for  my 
paper  novels?  Write  for  titles  and  make 
offer,  if  interested.  —  E.  M.  H.,  New  Jersey. 


Will  send  you  my  recipe  for  perfect  whole 
wheat  bread  in  return  for  aprons;  crocheted 
or  tatted  hankies.  —  H.  M.  G.,  Pennsylvania. 


Would  like  to  hear  from  descendants  of 
the  Stanley  brothers  (Moses,  Erastus, 
Chauncey  and  James)  also  of  their  sister, 
Mary  Stanley  Linderman,  all  born  between 
1785  and  1805,  most  of  them  in  Connecticut. 
They  migrated  to  New  York  State  between 
1790  and  1800  to  southern  tier  of  counties, 
perhaps  also  to  Pennsylvania.  —  Mrs.  J. 
T.  J.,  New  York. 


Will  exchange  boudoir  strainer  dolls  in 
any  colors  with  white  background  for 
what-have-you  in  handcraft,  etc.  —  J.  K., 
New  York. 


Is  there  a  beekeeper  near  Buffalo,  N.  Y.. 
who  could  come  to  get  my  accumulation  of 
a  large  number  of  real  nice  honey  jars,  too 
good  to  throw  away?  If  so,  first  write  to 
me  in  the  usual  way  through  this  column. 
—  E.  B.  L.,  New  York. 


January  5,  1957 


Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 
New  Way  Without  Surgery 

Science  Finds  Healing  Substance  That  Does  Both — 
Relieves  Pain — Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 


ISew  York,  N.  Y.  (Special)  —  For  the 
first  time  science  has  found  a  new 
healing  substance  with  the  astonish¬ 
ing  ability  to  shrink  hemorrhoids 
and  to  relieve  pain— without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently 
relieving  pain,  actual  reduction 
(shrinkage)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all  — results  were 
so  thorough  that  sufferers  made 


astonishing  statements  like  "Piles 
have  ceased  to  be  a  problem!” 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  (Bio-Dyne*)  — discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  H.*  At  your 
druggist.  Money  back  guarantee. 

■“Beg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


MAGNIFYING  GLASSES 


FOR  FOLKS  OVER  40 


NOW.  — magnifying  lenses  for  elderly  folks  who 
don’t  wear  glasses  regularly,  who  do  not  have 
astigmatism  or  diseases  of  the  eye,  and  who  have 
difficulty  reading  newspapers,  the  Bible  and  doing 
fancy  work.  It’s  no  longer  necessary  to  struggle  and 
squint  with  an  old-fashioned  magnifying  glass  which 
has  only  one  lens,  because  Precision  Magnifying 
glasses  bring  you  a  magnifying  lens  for  each  eye  and 
help  stop  eye-strain  and  discomfort.  Permit  restful 
reading  hour  after  hour  like  you  never  did  before. 
Try  them  at  home  on  a  five  day  trial  plan  that  leaves 
no  room  for  doubt. 

PRECISION  MAGNIFYING  GLASSES 
A  Blessing  for  Elderly  Folks. 

Lenses  are  scientifically  (not  Rx)  ground  and 
polished,  then  fitted  into  a  frame  of  simulated  zylonlte. 
Truly  they  add  to  your  looks,  and,  for  reading  pur¬ 
poses  they’re  wonderful.  Complete  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Best  order  a  pair  today. 

SEND  NO  MONEY 

Just  mail  name,  address  and  age.  On  arrival  pay 
postman  only  $4.00  plus  C.O.D.  postage.  Wear  them  5 
days,  then,  if  you  aren’t  more  than  satisfied  return  for 
refund  of  purchase  price.  If  you  remit  with  your  order, 
we  ship  prepaid,  same  guarantee.  Order  from: 

PRECISION  OPTICAL,  Inc. 

Dept.  449-A  Rochelle,  III. 


BELAROPEOL  OINTMENT 

FOR 

ULCERATIONS  •  ECZEMA  •  ABSCESSES 

1  oz.  $1;  4  oz.  $3;  12  oz.  $6. 

J.  V.  GREGAN  &  SON,  INC. 

341  E.  CENTER  ST.,  MANCHESTER,  CONN. 


-  VITAMIN  VALUES!  - 

Hi-potency  Theraputic  Caps.  $10  Value  only  $4.95 
per  IOO.  Geriatric  Caps — 1 4 V it.  II  Min.  $4.50  per 
100.  Potency,  Freshness  Unconditionally  Guaranteed. 
Order  by  check  or  money  order.  Free  price  list. 

VITA-MART  DRUG  SERVICE, 

123-09  MERRICK  BLVD.,  JAMAICA  34,  N.  Y. 


CHAIR  CANE  and  BASKET  MATERIAL 

Liberal  Discount  to  Home  Bureau,  Church  and  School 
Groups.  Genuine  Chair  Cane.  Basketry  Reed.  Raffia, 
all  colors.  Seat  weaving  instructions  with  catalogue  35 
cents.  Basketry  and  Raffia  Instruction  Book  65  cents. 
FOGARTY,  205  RIVER  ST.,  TROY.  NEW  YORK 


SELL  LADIES’  HAND  LOOMED  100%  NYLON 
BAGS  tor  CHURCH  and  GRANGE  PROJECTS. 
FAST  SELLER  —  GOOD  COMMISSION.  Writ*: 
JOSEPHINE  E.  GAREAU,  P.  0.  BOX  514 

GATLINBURG.  TENNESSEE 


MONEY  in  DONUTS 

Make  new  prreaseless  donuts  10  11110560.  No  smoke.  Sell  Stores. 
HALF  PROFIT.  Cash  daily.  FREE  RECIPES.  No  obligation. 

DANIEL  RAY  CO.,  3605  So.  15th  Ave..  Minneapolis  7,  Minn. 


LEATHER  JACKETS  RENOVATED  EXPERTLY, 
Reasonably.  Free  circular.  BERLEW  MFG.  CO., 
DEPT.  18,  FREEPORT.  NEW  YORK 


LEFT  HANDED?  Send  for  free  list  of  articles  made 
specila  for  left  hand  use.  LEFT  HAND  PRODUCTS. 
BOX  402,  WARREN,  OHIO 


HEARING 


IMPROVED 


.  .  .  thousands  report. 

Blessed  relief  from 
years  of  suffering  from 
poor  hearing  and 
miserable  ear  noises, 
caused  by  catarrh  of 
the  head  !  That’s  what 
these  folks  (many 
past  70)  reported  after 
using  our  simple  Elmo 
Palliative  HOME  TREATMENT.  This 
may  be  the  answer  to  your  prayer. 
Nothing  to  wear.  Here  are  SOME  of 
the  symptoms  that  may  likely  go  with 
your  catarrhal  deafness  and  ear  noises : 
Mucus  dropping  in  throat.  Head'  feels 
stopped  up  by  mucus.  Mucus  in  nose 
or  throat  every  day.  Hear  —  but  don’t 
understand  words.  Hear  better  on  clear 
days  —  worse  on  rainy  days,  or  with  a 
cold.  Ear  noises  like  crickets,  bells, 
whistles,  clicking  or  escaping  steam  or 
many  others.  If  your  condition  is  caused 
by  catarrh  of  the  head,  you,  too.  may 
likely  enjoy  such  wonderful  relief  as 
many  others  have  reported  during  our 
past  18  years.  WRITE  TODAY  FOR 
PROOF  OF  RELIEF  AND  30  DAY 
TRIAL  OFFER.  THE  ELMO  COMPANY 
DEPT.  7RS9,  DAVENPORT,  IOWA 


DIRECT  TO  YOU...  EASY  TERMS 


Genuine  Rockdale  Mon 
uments  and  Markers 

Full  Price  $14.95  and  up. 
Satisfaction  or  MONEY 
BACK.  We  pay  freight. 
Compare  our  low  prices. 
WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 
ROCKDALE  MONUMENT  CO. 
DEPT.452  JOLIET,  ILL. 


Don’t  Let 

CHANGE  OF  LIFE 
CHANGE  YOU 

If  you  are  going  through  change  oi  life,  the  lov¬ 
ing  and  loved  woman  you  are  today  can  be  a 
nerve-tortured,  impossible-to-live-with  person 
tomorrow.  Yet  thousands  of  women  who  suffered 
hot  flashes  and  screaming  nerve  tensions  have 
found  a  way  to  enjoy  life  and  peace  of  mind, 
thanks  to  the  most  famous  prescription  any  doc¬ 
tor  ever  wrote  for  women  like  you  ...  as  Mrs. 
John  G.  Jones  of  Faust,  New  York  discovered: 

"I  no  longer  have  hot  flashes  or  the  blues 
since  taking  Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescription 
regularly,  and  I  feel  more  like  doing  my  house¬ 
work."  So  why  suffer?  Get  Dr.  Pierce  s  Favorite 
Prescription,  liquid  or  tablets,  at  dr  uggists  r.GW. 


SEND  A  FRIEND  A  TRIAL  SUBSCRIPTION 
TO  THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 

9  months 

Friend '  s  Name  .  .  . 

R.  F.  D . Box  . Street. . 

Post  Office . State  ....... 

Your  Name . 

Address  . 

(We  will  send  a  gift  card  bearing  your  name.) 
THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER,  NEW  YORK  1,  N.  Y. 
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PAYS  A  200  DIVIDEND 

ON  EVERY  CUBIC  FOOT! 


All  Martin  Steel  Farm  Buildings  have  the  "extras”  which  turn 
low  cost  storage,  into  paying  storage. 

The  Martin  Harvest  Hoarder  costs  about  the  same  as  an 
ordinary  storage  bin  .  ,  .  But  it  is  both  a  drier  and  a  storage 
unit — all  in  one. 

Then,  too  ••*•••  you  may  wish  to  cut  your  monthly  feed 
bills  as  much  as  $4.00  per  head  with  a  Martin  Silo.  The  silo 
which  increases  milk  production  by  capturing  all  of  the  rich 
nutrients  and  palatable  goodness  of  harvest  fresh  forage. 

But  paying  storage  doesn't  end  with  crops.  Weather-tight, 
Rigid  Frame  Buildings  add  low-cost  years  to  the  life  of  your 
farm  equipment.  With  100%  open  floor  space,  you  have 
enough  room  for  all  your  machinery  and  a  workshop  besides. 

Write  today  and  see  how  Martin  Paying  Storage  can  cut 
costs  and  build  more  profit — for  you. 


|  Namo 
1  Address 


MARTIN  STEEL  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 

127  LONGVIEW  AVE.  —  MANSFIELD,  OHIO 


r - 

Martin  Steel  Products  --  Dept.  1  105 

I  Please  send  me  information  on  the  products  I  have  checked. 
Harvest  Hoarder  □  Silo  □  Rigid  Frame  □ 


Dr.  Naylor's  Medicated  Teat  Dilators  act  both 
medically  and  mechanically  to  provide  antisep¬ 
tic  protection,  reduce  inflammation  and  maintain 
free  milk  flow  through  the  canal  of  hard  milking 
teats.  They  provide  gentle,  non-irritating  sup¬ 
port  to  delicate  lining  of  teat  canal.  Keep  end  of 
teat  open  in  its  natural  shape  to  promote  normal 
healing  —  natural  milking. 

ANTISEPTIC 

Dr.  Naylor  Dilators  are  medicated  protective 
dressings  for  the  teat  canal.  Contain  SULFA- 
THIAZOLE  —  this  medication  in  the  Dilator  is 
released  slowly  in  the  teat  for  prolonged  anti- 
septic  action  directly  at  site  of  trouble. 

EASY  TO  USE.  Simply  keep  a  Dr.  Naylor  Dilator 
in  teat  between  milkings  until  teat  milks 
free  by  hand.  Fit  either  large  or  small 
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W CLIPS  ^ 

[Cows,  Horses 
'Mules,  Dogs,  j 
faster,  better  I 


StewarT 

CLIPMASTER 


UnUVMii 


Powerful 
Motor 
Inside  the 
Handle 


Clipping  reduces  dirt  accumulation — chief  source 
of  sediment.  Clipped  cows  are  easier  to  keep 
clean,  produce  milk  with  low  bacteria  count. 
$42.95 


(jitnFeani 

StewarT 

GROOMING  BRUSH 

Attachment  fits  Clipmaster, 
$17.50  Unitwith  motor  $39.95 


Grooming  Head 


Your  Clipmaster 


c fmfieam 

StewarT 

•FAST  .EASY 
•  CERTAIN 

Electric  dehorn¬ 
ing  can  be  done 
any  time  of  year. 

No  loss  of  blood. 
Attains  correct 
high  heat  f or 
continuous  opera¬ 
tion.  $14.95,  com¬ 
plete.  (Without 
soldering  tip,  $13.50.) 


AUTOMATIC 
HEAT  CONTROL 

CALF  DEHORNER 


SOLDERING  TIP 
AVAILABLE 


( fimbeatn  corporation 

Dept.  82,  bbOU  W.  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Chicago  50,  Ill. 


Now  —  By  Direct  Mail 
!2cc  disposable  SYRINGE 
Containing  500,000  units 
Penicillin  200  mg. 
Dihydrostreptomycin 


*6- 


m DOZEN 


50  mg.  Neomycin,  10  mg.  Co¬ 
balt  Sulfate,  choice  antibiotics 
combined  in  our  new  fluid  base. 
CARLART  PHARMACAL  CO. 
BOX  4,  BARDONIA,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  : 


The  Northeast  at  International 


Livestock  from  an  agricultural 
college  in  the  East  made  the  biggest 
news  at  the  International  Livestock 
Show  in  Chicago,  Ill.,  early  last 
month.  Pennsylvania  State  Univer¬ 
sity  showed  the  grand  champion 
steer  of  the  show,  the  reserve  grand 
champion,  and  the  reserve  champion 
steer  carcass,  plus  many  other  top 
or  high-placing  animals  in  various 
classes  and  breeds.  Bringing  more 
honor  to  northeast  agriculture,  Mrs. 
E.  H.  Heckett,  Heckmeres  Highlands, 
Valencia,  Butler  Co.,  Pa.,  presented 
both  the  champion  Aberdeen-Angus 
bull  and  the  champion  brood  cow, 
besides  exhibiting  many  more  Angus 
winners  or  high  contenders.  Other 
northeast  exhibitors  with  animals  in 
various  top  places  were:  Ankony 
Farm,  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y.;  C.  V.  Whit¬ 
ney,  Old  Westbury,  N.  Y.;  Moles  Hill 
Farm  (T.  S.  Ryan),  Millerton,  N.  Y.; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  McDowell,  Mer¬ 
cer,  Pa.;  and  F.  H.  Vahlsing,  Inc., 
Easton,  Me. 

Penn.  State  won  the  grand  cham¬ 
pionship  steer  award  with  its  first- 
place  Shorthorn  senior  calf;  its  re¬ 
serve  grand  champion  steer  was  the 
jr.  yearling  Aberdeen-Angus  it 
showed  to  top  place  among  Angus 
steers.  Penn.  State  also  showed  the 
best  groups  of  three  steers  in  the 
Shorthorn  and  Angus  breeds — it  was 
third  in  Hereford  three-steer  groups, 
and  its  summer  yearling  Hereford 
steer  carcass  was  first  in  class  and 
reserve  champion.  Its  summer  year¬ 
ling  Hereford  steer  was  fourth.  In 
addition  to  success  with  steers,  Penn. 
State  also  had  other  first-place  win¬ 
nings:  Southdown  yearling  ewe; 
Hampshire  106/125-pound  wether— 
the  champion  Hampshire  and  grand 
champion  wether  lamb;  pen  of  three 
Hampshire  wether  lambs;  pen  of 
three  Southdown  yearling  ewes;  and 
summer  yearling  Hereford  (carcass 
animal  on  foot). 

Mrs.  Heckett’s  grand  champion 
Angus  bull  was  the  two-year-old  win¬ 
ner;  champion  Angus  female  was 
her  first-place  senior  yearling  heifer. 
Mrs.  Heckett  also  showed  the  top 
Angus  sr.  bull  calf  born  after  Nov. 
1,  1955,  and  she  had  numerous  other 
high  placings  in  Angus  breeding 
cattle  classes.  Ankony  Farm,  Rhine¬ 
beck,  N.  Y.,  exhibited  the  top  jr. 
yearling  Angus  bull  and  the  first- 
place  sr.  get,  as  well  as  showing 
several  other  breeding  Angus  to  good 
places.  Moles  Hill  Farm,  Millerton, 
N.  Y.,  had  a  first-place  summer  year¬ 
ling — the  jr.  champion  Angus  bull 
and  half  brother  to  the  grand  cham¬ 
pion,  the  top  sr.  Angus  bull  calf  drop¬ 
ped  between  Sept.  1  and  Oct.  31  in 
1955,  besides  many  nice  standings  in 
additional  Angus  breeding  classes. 
C.  V.  Whitney,  Westbury,  N.  Y.,  had 
the  best  10  head  of  breeding  Aber¬ 
deen-Angus  cattle,  the  top  jr.  year¬ 
ling  heifer,  and  the  first-place  sum¬ 
mer  yearling  heifer  dropped  between 
July  1  and  Aug.  31  of  1955  along  with 
other  high-placing  individual  Angus 
animals.  The  second-place  summer 
yearling  Angus  heifer  shown  by 


Marion  Harper,  Jr.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
— his  farm  is  in  Upperville,  Va. — was 
made  reserve  jr.  champion  Angus  fe¬ 
male. 

Other  northeast  farms  and  farmers 
whose  Angus  cattle  ranked  toward 
the  top  in  various  classes  at  the  In¬ 
ternational  were:  Mahrapo  Farms, 
Mahwah,  N.  J.;  Hideaway  Farms, 
Chester,  N.  J.;  Hockhockson  Farm, 
Eatontown,  N.  J.;  Meadow  Lane 
Farm  (Carol  Paterno),  No.  Salem, 
N.  Y.;  Millgrden  Farms,  Annville, 
Pa.;  White  Gates  Farms,  Flanders, 
N.  J.;  Kelton  Farm,  Round  Hill,  Vt.; 
John  L.  Senior,  Jr.,  Danbury,  Conn.; 
and  Myron  Fuerst,  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y. 

The  grand  champion  steer  shown 
by  John  Wehle,  Scottsville,  N.  Y., 
at  the  1956  New  York  State  Fair  in 
Syracuse  came  in  third  in  the  Inter¬ 
national’s  jr.  yearling  steer  class; 
and  Mr.  Wehle’s  Hereford  sr.  calf 
steer,  handled  by  14-yr.-old  J.  W. 
Woodward,  placed  well  in  its  strong 
class.  William  Bottenfield,  Hollidays- 
burg,  Pa.,  stood  high  with  his  jr. 
yearling  Polled  Shorthorn  bull. 

The  championship  Shropshire 
sheep  entries  of  F.  H.  Vahlsing,  Inc., 
Easton,  Me.,  were  the  champion  ram 
and  the  first-prize  pen  of  three 
lambs.  In  addition,  Vahlsing  had 
high  positions  for  ram  lambs,  yearl¬ 
ing  ewes,  and  ewe  lambs.  The  first- 
place  sheep  honors  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
David  McDowell,  Mercer,  Pa.,  were 
for  their  yearling  Cheviot  ewe  which 
was  made  reserve  champion.  They 
showed  high-placing  Hampshire 
sheep  along  with  several  Cheviots. 
Twin  Owls  Farm,  Prospectville,  Pa., 
showed  the  second-place  Cheviot  ram 
lamb  among  its  entries,  and  it  be¬ 
came  reserve  champion.  Howard  J. 
Hill,  Albion,  N.  Y.,  and  Rutgers 
University,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J., 
showed  Dorsets  to  respectable  places 
in  several  classes.  James  Lightfoot, 
Woodbury,  Conn.,  made  a  good  show¬ 
ing  with  his  pen  of  three  South- 
down  ewe  lambs.  James  Dorney, 
Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y.,  came  in  sixth 
in  the  finals  of  the  International’s 
4-H  sheep  shearing  contest. 

Besides  winning  regional  first 
places  for  his  open-class  rye  and 
oats  entries,  Raymond  P.  Somes, 
Muncy,  Pa.,  made  a  good  showing  in 
the  national  junior  corn  show. 
William  Derrick,  another  junior 
farmer  from  Pennsylvania  —  Unity- 
ville,  made  a  respectacle  showing 
against  international  competition  in 
timothy  and  red  clover  seed,  and  his 
entry  was  well-placed  in  the  junior 
corn  show.  John  B.  Adams,  Sodus, 
N.  Y.,  showed  a  sample  of  field  beans 
to  third-place  honors. 

Pennsylvania’s  4-H  livestock  judg¬ 
ing  team  beat  New  York’s  in  the 
national  competition  by  placing  just 
ahead  of  it  about  in  the  midst  of  29 
teams.  Patricia  O’Sullivan  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  was  one  of  the  better 
judges  of  sheep,  while  Dale  Werner 
of  Pennsylvania  did  well  in  swine. 


For  the  first  time  in  the  last  10  years,  the  grand  champion  male  and 
female  Aberdeen- Angus  cattle  at  the  International  Livestock  Shoiv  came 
from  the  same  farm.  Last  month,  Mrs.  E.  H.  Heckett,  Valencia,  Butler  Co., 
Pa.,  showed  them  both  at  Chicago.  Shown  with  the  heifer  at  right,  l.  to  r., 
are:  Herman  Purdy,  University  Park,  Pa.,  judge;  Mrs.  Heckett;  Woodroe 
Adams,  herdsman;  Don  Schmidt,  cattle  manager;  and  Ed  Foivler  at  halter. 
With  the  bull  are :  Mr.  Purdy,  Mr.  Adams,  Earl  Dugger,  asst,  judge; 

Mrs.  Heckett;  Mrs.  and  Mr.  Don  Schmidt. 
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Representing  some  850,000  individ¬ 
ual  Gi'ange  members,  delegates  from 
37  States  attended  the  90th  annual 
convention  of  the  National  Grange 
held  late  last  year  in  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Recognizing  the  “grave  adjustment 
problem  of  U.  S.  agriculture,”  they 
formulated  Grange  policy  to  declare 
that  continued  weakness  in  the  agri¬ 
cultural  economy  could  lead  the  en¬ 
tire  nation  into  depression.  “We  are 
convinced,”  they  and  the  Grange 
agreed,  “that  our  nation’s  strength  is 
highly  dependent  upon  a  virile  and 
prosperous  American  agriculture.” 

Proposing  a  multiple  approach  to 
farm  problems,  the  Grange  declared 
its  goals  for  agriculture  to  include: 
(1)  abundant  production  of  food — 
but  intelligent  management  of  it — • 
for  a  growing  population  and  an  ex- 


Recipe  for  Good  Driving 

Mix  one  ounce  of  sound  judgment 
With  a  pinch  of  courtesy. 

Add  a  measure  of  care, 

But  leave  out  all  speed. 

Blend  together  with  caution 
To  serve  everyone  safely. 

a.  w.  s. 


pending  economy;  (2)  adjustment  of 
production  in  individual  commodities 
to  meet  changing  foreign  and  do¬ 
mestic  demand;  (3)  family-type 
farms;  (4)  farm  income  comparable 
to  that  in  other  economic  fields;  (5) 
expansion  of  markets  to  consume 
farm  products  and  also  to  improve 
standard  of  living;  (6)  conservation 
and  development  of  land  and  water 
resources;  and  (7)  freedom  for  farm¬ 
ing,  with  a  minimum  of  government 
restrictions.  Among  the  actions  the 
Grange  x'ecommended  for  attainment 
of  these  goals  were:  (1)  individual 
commodity  programs;  (2)  expanded 
agricultural  research;  (3)  expansion 
of  cooperative  farm  efforts;  (4)  ex¬ 
pansion  of  all  markets  by  every  pos¬ 
sible  means;  (5)  credit,  education 
and  other  assistance  for  family 
farms;  (6)  special  assistance  for 
farmers  with  sub-standard  incomes; 
(7)  maximum  programs  for  conserva¬ 
tion  and  development  of  land  and 
water  resources;  (8)  price  supports 
for  commodities  in  emergency  situa¬ 
tions  to  prevent  ruinous  price  de¬ 
clines. 

The  Grange  officially  deplored  any 
trend  to  “large  corporate  farms.”  It 
called  for  re-examination  of  the 
present  parity  formula  and  called  for 
an  improved  one  that  would  include 


something  for  fair  return  on  farm 
investment  as  well  as  for  farm  labor. 
It  urged  employment  of  the  most 
competent  government  research 
workers  at  such  progressive  salary 
scales  as  would  attract  and  retain 
them.  It  gave  only  qualified  endorse¬ 
ment  to  the  soil  bank  program,  say¬ 
ing  that,  although  it  could  keep  suf¬ 
ficient  land  out  of  production  to  re¬ 
duce  surpluses  if  properly  admin¬ 
istered,  it  could  accomplish  its  pur¬ 
pose  only  if  it  avoids  becoming  a 
drought  or  disaster-relief  type  of  pro¬ 
gram.  The  Grange  also  took  a  stand 
against  the  increasing  centralization 
of  governmental  functions. 

The  Noi'theast  was  honored  and 
enriched  at  the  national  convention. 
Harmony  Grange  of  Westover,  Clear¬ 
field  County,  Pa.,  was  named  winner 
of  the  $10,000  first  prize  in  the  1958 
community  service  contest — Roger 
Young,  master,  received  the  check — 
and  third-place  prize  of  $3,000  went 
to  Mohican  Grange,  Glens  Falls,  War¬ 
ren  Co.,  N.  Y.  Harmony  Grange 
had  spent  15,000  houi'S  of  labor  on 
community  pi’ojects.  Its  352  members 
conducted  a  Farmer’s  Institute,  work¬ 
ed  with  officials  to  improve  two 
major  highways,  and  made  their 
Grange  hall  the  center  of  community 
activities.  When  a  fire  bui’ned  down 
the  home  of  a  member,  the  Grange 
took  in  the  family,  replaced  its  be¬ 
longings,  and  spent  610  hours  re¬ 
building  the  home. 

In  awai’ds  for  other  Grange  con¬ 
tests,  Edwai'd  Schaeffer,  John  Krepps, 
Harold  Douglas,  and  Chai'les  Ki'epps 
of  Sewickley,  Allegheny  Co.,  Pa.. 
Grange  took  fii’st  awai'd.  in  quartet 
singing.  The  vocal  gi'oup  fi’om  No. 
Stonington  Gi'ange,  New  London  Co., 


Conn.,  placed  fourth.  In  the  National 
Grange’s  essay  contest  sponsored 
jointly  this  year  with  the  Automotive 
Safety  Foundation,  William  Jones, 
16,  Harrisonville,  Gloucester  Co., 
N.  J.,  won  first  prize;  Merle  Burn¬ 
ham,  Westboro,  Worcester  Co.,  Mass., 
was  fourth.  In  another  contest,  the 
Grange’s  Boy-Scout-Troop-of-the-Y ear 
honor  went  to  Mendon,  Monroe  Co., 
N.  Y.,  Troop  No.  105.  New  York  State 
also  had  champion  juvenile  Grange 
of  the  year  with  selection  of  Addison, 
Steuben  Co.,  Grange  No.  457.  In  the 
Grange  contests  on  making  game 
boards,  Myron  Cook,  Shinglehouse, 
Potter  Co.,  Pa.,  had  the  best  in  the 
five-  to  nine-yeai’-old  class,  and  Step¬ 
hen  Huestis,  Bridport,  Addison  Co., 
Vt.,  was  named  champion  builder  of 
10-  to  14-year-olds.  j.  n.  e. 


J.  Collins  McSparran,  Drumore, 
Lancaster  Conty,  was  elected  master 
of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Grange  at 
its  84th  annual  session.  He  succeeds 
Di\  Beatty  H.  Dimit,  Indiana,  Indi¬ 
ana  Co.,  Pa.,  who  had  served  for  six 
years.  Ira  C.  Gross,  Beaver  Springs, 
Snyder  County,  succeeds  McSpan’an 
as  secretary.  Some  1,600  officers,  dele¬ 
gates,  and  visitors  attended  the  vari¬ 
ous  sessions  of  the  annual  conven-i 
tion. 

In  resolutions,  the  sentiment  of  the 
State  Grange  was  expressed  for  more 
funds  for  secondai'y  roads;  for  less 
supervision  for  schools;  and  for  per¬ 
mission  to  allow  skilled  technicians 
to  draw  blood  from  dairy  animals  in 
the  Bangs  testing  progi'am.  Increased 
taxes  and  personnel,  it  was  charged, 
have  made  the  school  system  “top 
heavy.  Linesville,  Ci'awford  County. 
Grange  asked  that  one  person  of  the 
minority  pai'ty  be  elected  to.  each 
board  of  township  supei'visoi's  and 
each  board  of  auditors.  Bucks  County 
Pomona  Gi'ange  urged  stricter  en¬ 
forcement  of  federal  plant  quaran¬ 
tine  laws  to  prevent  an  outbreak  of 
the  Meditei’ranean  fruit  fly  which  has 
already  appeared  in  Floi'ida.  w.  j. 
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Walter  Jack 


New  Pennsylvania  State  Grange  officers  are,  l.  to  r.,  front:  Mrs.  Frances 
Currie,  New  Castle,  re-elected  lady  assistant  steward;  Mrs.  John  Cranmer, 
Butler,  re-elected  Ceres;  Mrs.  C.  W.  Shannon,  Beaver,  lecturer;  Ira  C.  Gross, 
Beaver  Springs,  secy.;  J.  Collins  McSparran,  Harrisburg,  master;  Mrs.  Flossie 
Schweitzer,  Warren,  Flora;  Mrs  Louie  B.  Cooper,  Allegheny,  Poynona. 
Back:  George  Steele,  Pocopson,  overseer;  Earl  Miller,  Albion,  asst,  steward; 
E.  Clinton  Stitt,  Armstrong,  exec,  comm.;  Vernon  Norris,  Valencia,  steward; 
Henry  Friedline,  Jennerstown;  Harry  G.  Davis,  Phoenixville;  Berry  P. 
Riedel,  York,  all  finance  comm.;  Otis  R.  R.  Rittenhouse,  Vanderbilt,  exec, 
comm.;  Philip  Price,  West  Chester,  treas.;  Lester  Perry,  Seeleyville,  re¬ 
elected  gatekeeper. 


Protect  your  property  mow 
this  new  easy  way. 

Here’s  a  new  way  to  keep  out 
foraging  deer  —  MAGIC  CIRCLE 
Deer  Repellent.  It’s  an  easy-to- 
use  chemical,  that,  sprayed  on  the 
ground  forms  a  band  of  special 
deer-repelling  odor  around  yards, 
orchards,  gardens  and  fields.  Deer 
just  won't  cross  it.  Ingredients 
have  been  proven  by  tests  at  Penn¬ 
sylvania’s  leading  agricultural  Uni¬ 
versity. 

•  keeps  out  deer,  and  in  most  cases, 
beaver,  woodchuck,  raccoon  and 
skunk 

•  use  with  most  ordinary  sprays 
or  by  itself 

•  won’t  harm  plants 

•  won’t  harm  spray  equipment 

•  low  in  cost 

•  one  and  five  gallon  containers 

Get  MAGIC  CIRCLE  Beer 
Repellent  at  your  local  farm 
supply,  feed,  garden  or  hard¬ 
ware  store. 

If  not  handled  locally,  order  di¬ 
rectly  from  State  College  Labora¬ 
tories,  State  College,  Pa.,  giving 
name  and  address  of  the  store  you 
deal  with.  Write  for  catalog  of 
other  State  College  Laboratory  and 
J.  C.  Ehrlich  farm  and  garden 
products. 

STATE  COLLEGE 
LABORATORIES 
Stale  College,  Pa. 

subsidiary  of  J.  C.  Ehrlich  Company 
30  N.  8th  St.,  Reading,  Pa. 

“I’M  MAKING 
MORE  THAN 


HAVEN’T  TOUCHED  BOTTOM  YET!” 

—reports  Charles  Kama,  Texas,  one  of 
many  who  are  “cleaning  up”  with  orders 
for  PRESTO.  Science’s  New  Midget  Mir¬ 
acle  Fire  Extinguisher.  So  can  YOU! 

Amazing  new  kind  of  fire  extinguisher.  Tiny 
‘  ‘Presto”  does  job  of  bulky  extinguishers  that 
cost  4  times  as  much,  are  8  times  as  heavy. 
Ends  fires  fast  as  2  seconds.  Never  corrodes. 
Guaranteed  for  20  years!  Over  2  million 
sold!  Sells  for  only  $4.95. 

Show  it  to  civil  defense  workers,  owners  of 
homes,  cars,  boats,  farms,  etc.,  and  to  stores 
for  re-sale — make  good  income.  H.  J.  Kerr  reports  $20  a  day. 
Wo.  Wydallis  $15.20  an  hour,  FREE  Sales  Kit.  No  obligation. 

3VSERLITE  INDUSTRIES,  Dept.P-l7K 
PRESTO  DIV.,  114  East  32  St.,  New  York  16,  NY. 
Canada:  Mopa  Co.,  Ltd.,  37  X  Dowd  St.,  Montreal  1,  P.Q 


FENCE  FUNNIES 


January  5,  1957 
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last,  Easy  Gop  Handling 


VISIT  THE  SMOKER  DISPLAY 
PENNSYLVANIA  FARM  SHOW 


HARRISBURG,  PA. 
JANUARY  14  to  18 


Smoker’s  entire  facilities  are 
devoted  exclusively  to  the 
design  and  manufacture  of 
the  finest  crop  handling  ma¬ 
chinery  available.  That’s 
why  you  can  be  sure  ...  if 
it's  from  Smoker,  it's  the 
best  you  can  get. 
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ELEVATORS 


Best  Built  Elevator 

AT  ANY  PRICE 

Smoker  SPW  -Ele 
vators  are  the  lowest 
priced  per  foot  of 
usable  elevating 
height. 

SMOOTHER,  QUIET¬ 
ER  OPERATION 
provided  by  new 
wood  strips  be¬ 
tween  chain  and 
trough  and  new  9 
tooth  chain  sprock¬ 
et.  TOP  DRIVE 
pulls  load  up. 

Sealed  for 
long-  life 
bearings. 

4  sizes 
*  30'  •  36’ 

48' 


1/ 

Send  me  literature  on 
Smoker  "SPECIALS" 

Smoker  "S"  series  Farm  Elevators  . 

Bale  Loader .  Mow  Conveyor .  Grain  Box . V  ’ 

Name 

P.  O . - . - . .. . .  • 

R.F.D . .  State  . . .  * 


NEW  EAR  CORN  AND 
CRAIN  BOX 

Discharges  ear  corn  or  loose  grain 
by  gravity.  Mounts  on  flat  bed 
wagon  or  directly  on  chassis. 
Capacity:  120  bushels  of  wheat. 


MOW  CONVEYOR 


Takes  bales  directly  from  eleva¬ 
tor  without  any  handling.  Dis¬ 
charges  automatically  anywhere 
in  mow.  Built  in  sections  to  fit 
any  barn.  Will  replace  several 
men  in  hay  crew. 


BALE 
LOADER 


Aligns  and  picks  up  420  bales 
an  hour,  discharges  shoulder 
high  on  wagon  bed.  1  point 
hitch,  traction  driven. 


NEW  SMOKER  CATALOG 

is  a  practical  manual  that 
shows  how  you  can  save  time, 
work  and  waste  handling  crops 

Send  For  Free  Copy  Today 


SMOKER  FARM  ELEVATORS,  INC. 

INTERCOURSE,  PENNSYLVANIA 


day 

-or  Replacement  Cost 

How  much  to  replace  a  cow?  Would 
you  spend  2$  per  cow  per  day  for 
KOW-KARE  to  offset  sluggish  or 
“off  feed”  milkers,  aid  over-worked 
organs  of  heavily  fed  producers? 
KOW-KARE  supplements  poor  for¬ 
age,  means  better  feed-to-milk  con¬ 
version;  also  builds  against  freshen¬ 
ing  strains,  helps  assure  stronger 
calves,  continued  high  production. 
Modern  KOW-KARE  contains  4,000 
units  of  powerful  Vitamin  “A”  per 
ounce.  Vitamins  “D”,  “E”,  minerals, 
tonic  drugs.  Used  by  successful  dairy¬ 
men  for  50  years.  Be  wise  —  get 
KOW-KARE  today. 

Kow-Kari 


LOOK  for  New 
Red  &  Black  Label 
at  your  Dealers' 

Write: 

New  FREE  Cow  Book 

"Care  and  Feeding  of  Dairy 
Cattle."  Helpful,  illustrated, 
24  pages. 


DAIRY  ASSOCIATION 
COMPANY 
Lyndonville  g,  Vt. 


SAVE  33%. ..Buy  50  lb.  Drum 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you  it  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page 
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IMPLEMENTS 
SERVICE  PARTS 


These  brand  name  implements 


•  Roderick  Lean  Tillage  Tools 

•  Vulcan  Pulverizers 

•  Harvey  Elevators  and  Hammer  Mills 

•  Pittsburgh  Deep  Feeder  and  Carry  Lift 

are  now  being  made  by  a  qual¬ 
ity  conscious  manufacturer. 
Special  alloy  steel,  heat  treated 
parts  and  cadmium  plated 
fasteners  are  all  used  where 
quality  demands  them.  When 
you’re  looking  for  quality  farm 
equipment,  look  for  these  na¬ 
tionally  known  implements. 


FARM  TOOLS  DIVISION 

PITTSBURGH  FORGINGS  CO. 


101  THORN  STREET 
CORAOPOLIS,  PENNSYLVANIA 
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Livestock  in  Virginia 


(Continued  from  Page  18) 

amounts  mentioned,  in  the  rations 
of  fattenings  pigs.  In  addition  to  the 
incorporated  minerals,  keep  salt  be¬ 
fore  all  of  the  hog  herd  at  all  times. 

Feeding  and  Care  of  Dairy  Heifers 

Dairy  cattle  play  an  important  role 
in  maintaining  the  soil  fertility  on 
Virginia  farms.  Growing  good  re¬ 
placement  females  has  been  found  to 
be  better  husbandry  than  buying 
young  animals  at  random.  Professor 
R.  G.  Connelly  of  the  Dairy  Depart¬ 
ment  mentions  that  calves  born  in 
the  Fall  and  early  Winter  usually 
develop  into  the  best  females  in  the 
herd,  and  at  the  least  cost.  Studies 
at  Virginia  show  that  the  principal 
reason  for  their  superiority  is  due 
to  the  fact  they  receive  better  atten¬ 
tion  because  they  are  born  when 
farm  work  is  less  urgent.  Costs  are 
reduced,  as  they  may  be  weaned  in 
the  Spring,  then  given  some  grain 
in  place#  of  milk,  and  turned  on 
pasture.  Both  labor  and  feed  are 
thereby  saved.  Also,  if  well  grown, 
the  heifers  may  be  bred  along  in 
November,  December  or  January, 
freshening  either  the  following  Fall 
or  late  Summer  when  milk  is  gener¬ 
ally  selling  at  its  highest  price.  Dairy 
calves  dropped  in  the  Fall  utilize  two 
seasons  on  pasture  before  they 
freshen  as  two-year-olds.  On  the 
other  hand,  calves  born  in  the  Spring 
have  only  one  pasture  season  before 
freshening  because  they  are  too 
young  to  take  advantage  of  grazing 
their  first  year. 

The  importance  of  shelter  and  pro¬ 


tection  during  the  Winter  for  both 
calves  and  heifers  is  emphasized.  A 
dry,  well  bedded  shed  for  the  heifers, 
free  from  drafts,  is  satisfactoi'y.  The 
heifers  kept  together  should  be 
about  the  same  age  and  size.  They 
need  to  be  fed  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  keep  them  growing  at  all  times; 
they  should  gain  not  less  than  a 
pound  in  weight  each  day.  Frequent¬ 
ly  heifers  come  off  pasture  in  the 
Fall  in  good  condition  but  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  slip  back  during  the  win¬ 
ter  months.  Good  quality,  legume  hay 
hay  will  supply  most  of  the  protein, 
vitamins  and  minerals  needed  by  the 
growing  animals.  Silage  will  supply 
succulence  to  their  ration,  as  well  as 
needed  nutrients  at  low  cost.  Give 
them  hay  free  choice  and  allow  all 
the  silage  they  will  consume  on 
twice-a-day  feedings.  Heifers  under 
10  months  of  age  should  receive  two 
or  three  quarts  of  concentrates  daily 
per  head,  in  addition  to  their  rough- 
age.  A  good  growing  mixture  used 
at  the  Virginia  Station  consists  of 
the  following  poundages:  Yellow 
corn  meal  100;  ground  oats  150; 
wheat  bran  50;  either  linseed  or  soy¬ 
bean  oil  meal,  50;  soluble  blood  flour 
(high  grade)  50;  finely  pulverized 
steamed  bone  meal  four;  finely  pul¬ 
verized  limestone  four;  salt  four.  A 
good  standard  grain  mixture,  which 
can  be  gradually  changed  to  after 
the  heifers  are  six  months  old,  is 
made  as  follows:  Ground  corn  300 
pounds;  ground  oats  300;  wheat  bran 
300;  either  linseed  or  soybean  oil 
meal,  100.  Allow  the  heifers  access 
to  a  mineral  mixture  and  water  at 
all  times. 


Higher  Milk  Prices 


(Continued  from  Page  4) 

present  some  questions  as  to  the 
efficient  use.  of  land,  labor  and  capi¬ 
tal.  In  the  absence  of  production  con¬ 
trols,  one  might  turn  his  sights 
to  other  methods  of  improving  the 
utilization  in  order  to  achieve  better 
producer  returns. 

Many  factors  that  affect  improved 
utilization  have  been  discussed  here, 
but  perhaps  the  following  are  most 
important  and  require  further  appli¬ 
cation  now: 

1.  The  relationship  between  the 
Class  I  price  and  the  manufactured 
milk  price  should  be  such  that  the 
Class  I  price  is  not  so  high  as  to 
limit  the  consumption  of  fluid  milk, 
and  the  manufacturing  price  should 
not  be  so  low  as  to  encourage  the 
accumulation  of  vast  manufacturing 
supplies. 

2.  Greater  emphasis  should  be 
placed  on  the  use  of  the  school  milk 
program.  Government  funds  are 
available  for  this  purpose  and  in 


most  instances  are  not  used  to  the 
full  extent  of  the  funds  available. 

3.  Distribution  practices  that  have 
a  direct  bearing  on  increased  sales 
should  be  expanded.  Greater  use 
should  be  made  of  volume  discounts, 
two-quart  containers  and  vending 
machines.  Any  legal  restrictions  that 
prohibit  competition  in  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  milk  should  be  elimin¬ 
ated. 

4.  The  terms  and  provisions  of 
price  regulation  should  be  such  as 
to  encourage  the  production  of  milk 
to  fit  the  fluid  needs  through  the 
establishment  of  proper  base  rating 
plans,  transportation  differentials 
and  provisions  that  prohibit  part- 
time  pooling  by  handlers  as  well  as 
pooling  by  handlers  who  appear  to 
come  into  a  market  for  shelter  pur¬ 
poses  and  not  to  service  the  fluid 
needs  of  that  market. 

As  these  improvements  are  made, 
dairy  farmers  can  look  forward  to 
an  improvement  in  their  milk  price. 


No  More  "Aberdeen"- 
Just  "Angus" 

At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of 
national  Aberdeen-Angus  breeders  in 
Chicago,  it  was  voted  to  shorten  the 
official  name  of  their  organization 
from  American  Aberdeen-Angus 
Breeders’  Assn,  to  American  Angus 
Association.  No  provision  was  made 
for  shortening  the  name  of  the  breed, 
however;  it  will  continue  to  be 
known  as  Aberdeen-Angus  to  signify 
the  areas  in  Scotland  where  it  origin¬ 
ated.  The  Association  is  the  official 
registry  organization  for  Aberdeen- 
Angus  cattle  in  America;  its  member¬ 
ship  exceeds  32,000  cattlemen.  Offices 
of  the  Association  are  at  St.  Josephs, 
Mo.  At  the  annual  meeting,  William 
W.  Brainard,  Jr.,  Downsbragh  Farms, 
Far  Hills,  N.  J.,  was  named  to  a 
three-year  term  on  the  Angus  board 
of  directors. 


Good  Livestock  Books 


Bovine  Mastitis, 

Little  and  Plastridge . $9.00 

The  Stockman’s  Handbook, 

M.  E.  Ensminger .  8.50 

Feeds  and  Feeding, 

F.  B.  Morrisson .  9.50 

Beef  Cattle, 

Roscoe  Snapp  .  6.50 

Breeding  Better  Livestock, 

Rice  and  Andrews .  6.50 

Introductory  Animal  Science, 

W.  P.  Garrigus . 1 .  6.50 

Sheep  Science, 

Wm.  G.  Kammlade .  6.50 

Dairy  Cattle  and  Milk  Production 

Anthony  and  Eckles .  6.00 

Elements  of  Dairying, 

T.  M.  Olson .  5.75 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 
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PENNSYLVANIA  FARM  NEWS 


Pennsylvania  farmers  the  past  year 
achieved  new  all-time  high  record 
yields  per  acre  for  corn,  potatoes  and 
tobacco.  The  averages  were  for  corn 
53  bushels,  potatoes  165  cwts.,  and 
tobacco  1,700  pounds.  The  corn  yield 
was  three  bushels  greater  than  in 
1954,  the  year  of  previously  high  pro¬ 
duction;  the  high  yield  was  not  un¬ 
accompanied  by  lower  quality,  how¬ 
ever:  the  short  growing  season  and 
heavy  rainfall  left  much  of  the  crop 
too  high  in  moisture.  The  total  1956 
Pennsylvania  corn  crop  was  esti¬ 
mated  at  70  million  bushels. 

The  record  potato  yield  was  20 
cwts.  per  acre  more  than  in  1956. 
The  late  crop  of  7,425,000  cwts.  was 
said  to  be  slightly  less  than  a  year 
ago  and  to  have  come  from  the  small¬ 
est  planting  of  potatoes  ever  known 
for  the  State,  45,000  acres.  The  high 
tobacco  yield  was  accompanied  by 


claimed  to  be  higher  last  year  than 
in  1955;  the  percentage  of  market¬ 
able  fruit  was  said  to  be  the  highest 
in  many  years.  The  crop  of  4.6  mil¬ 
lion  bushels  was  1.9  million  bushels 
below  1955.  Grape  production  was 
almost  opposite:  quality  was  down 
while  quantity  was  up.  The  cool  wet 
season  lowered  the  grade  and  made 
the  season  late.  Some  grapes  failed 
to  mature  at  all,  but  the  proportion 
of  “red"’  berries  was  finally  less  than 
expected.  The  grape  crop  of  26,200 
tons  was  more  than  2,000  tons  above 
1955  and  8,000  tons  more  than  the 
10-year  average. 


iiouui  itijtl  of 

EXTRA-SHARP 
iSAW  CH AIN/jfjjk 
SERVICE  ^BiS1 


M  imm. 

Duane  Mattocks  (r.)  and  Richard 
Packard,  FFA  hoys  from  Troy ,  Brad¬ 
ford  Co.,  Pa.,  High  School,  were  first 
and  second  in  Penn.  State  dairy 
cattle  judging  this  past  Summer, 
then  members  of  the  team  which 
tied  for  first  at  the  national  judging 
contest  this  Fall  in  Waterloo,  Iowa. 

excellent  quality,  and  growers  were 
said  to  be  very  optimistic  about 
favorable  prices.  The  leaf  tobacco 
crop  totalled  some  50  million 
pounds. 

Other  field  crops  performed  well 
this  past  year  in  the  State,  too.  In 
general,  the  wet  year  was  better 
than  1955’s  dry  year.  The  30-billion- 
bushel  oat  crop  was  four  million 
bushels  above  average,  barley  pro¬ 
duction  of  9.5  million  bushels  was 
up  the  same,  and  rye  at  600,000 
bushels  was  more  than  twice  the 
size  of  the  normal  crop.  Wheat,  with 
a  steadily  declining  acreage,  was 
down  to  16  million  bushels  in  1956. 
The  potential  hay  crop  was  good,  but 
losses  in  the  field  after  cutting  were 
heavy.  Rain  damaged  much  of  the 
crop,  particularly  in  western  counties 
where  more  than  30  inches  of  rain 
fell  during  the  haying  season  in  some 
vicinities.  The  estimated  volume  of 
grass  cut  for  hay — 3.8  million  tons — 
was  a  half  million  tons  above  that 
for  1955. 

Apple  production  was  down  con¬ 
siderably;  and  a  shortage  of  pickers 
had  some  falling  ripened  fruit  bi'uis- 
ing  on  the  ground.  Rains  late  in  the 
season  contributed  to  the  dropping 
problem,  particularly  for  Staymans 
in  Berks  County.  Nevertheless,  the 
quality  of  Pennsylvania  apples  was 


Livestock  entries  for  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Farm  Show  at  Harrisburg, 
Jan.  14-18  —  more  numerous  than 
ever  before  —  total  2,025  head  of 
dairy  and  beef  cattle,  horses,  sheep 
and  swine.  Dairy  cattle  number  643, 
beef  419,  sheep  467,  swine  407  and 
horses  89.  Cash  premiums  for  win¬ 
ners  will  come  to  $35,595.  Depart¬ 
ments  for  Christmas  trees  and  hay 
have  been  added  to  the  1957  Farm 
Show;  $600  are  being  offered  as 
prizes,  and  the  champion  tree  will 
decorate  the  entry  hall  of  Farm 
Show  Building.  But  the  horseshoe¬ 
pitching  and  log  sawing  have  been 
taken  off  the  list  of  events  this  year. 
The  reason  for  their  discontinuance 
is  cited  as  “  lack  of  competitive  in¬ 
terest”;  should  this  re-appear  —  and 
an  expression  of  it  is  communicated 
to  the  Farm  Show  management,  they 
will  be  resumed.  Horse-drawing  will 
be  held  as  in  previous  years.  The 
theme  for  the  41st  annual  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Farm  Show  is  “Pennsylvania 
Agriculture  Builds  for  Tomorrow.” 
Admission  is  free. 


S£  From  now  on,  you  will  see  this  sign  at  more  and 
more  first  rate  saw  chain  shops  .  .  .  shops  whose  person¬ 
nel  have  been  OREGON-trained  to  give  your  cutting 
chain,  bar  and  sprocket  the  finest  possible  maintenance 
and  repair  service. 


For  dependable  saw  chain  operation  and  filing 
instruction.  .  .  for  maintenance  and  repairs  by  trained 
men  who  know  your  saw  chain  best .  .  .  for  extra-sharp 
saw  chain  service  that  will  give  you  extra-big  cutting 
profits,  extra-long  chain  life  ...  go  to  your  OREGON 
Task  Force  Service  Shop. 

5353  Look  for  the  big  TFS  sign  displayed  by  your 

qualified  dealer. 


©Copyright  1956  by 


SAW  CHAIN  C0RP. 


Always  Install 
Genuine,  Patented 

OREGON® 
CHIPPER  CHAIN 

The  Standard 
Factory  Equipment 
and 

Replacement  Chain 
BUILT  RIGHT — 
BACKED  RIGHT 


PORTLAND  2  2,  OREGON 


RELIEF  IF  YOUR  FALSE  TEETH 
HURT!. ..SUP!... DON’T  FIT! 


Pennsylvania  continues  to  make 
rather  remarkable  progress  in  its 
battle  against  brucellosis.  Names 
are  added  almost  daily,  it  seems,  to 
the  list  of  counties  granted  certified 
brucellosis-free  status  by  federal  and 
state  departments  of  agriculture. 
One  recent  addition  is  Delaware 
County,  where  the  latest  test  showed 
only  3.9  per  cent  of  the  county’s 
151  herds  infected:  only  about  a  half 
of  one  per  cent  of  the  2,478  individ¬ 
ual  cattle  in  the  county  had  any  in¬ 
fection.  As  of  last  month,  only  21 
counties  remained  to  be  certified.  In 
nine  of  these,  initial  testing  had  been 
completed,  but  some  re-testing  was 
being  done;  in  the  other  12,  testing 
had  been  partially  completed.  Other 
counties  recently  gaining  brucellosis- 
free  status  include  Fayette,  Erie, 
Snyder,  Warren,  and  Lackawanna. 


The  progress  of  counties  in  the 
formation  of  soil  conservation  dis¬ 
tricts  is  almost  as  rapid  as  it  is  in 
eradication  of  brucellosis-infected 
cows  and  herds.  Last  month,  Brad¬ 
ford  County  had  become  the  43rd 
Pennsylvania  county  to  form  a  SCS 
district.  With  521,000  acres  in  farms, 
the  county  ranks  first  in  the  State  for 
acreage  of  farm  land  and  second  for 
volume  of  milk  production;  it  was 
the  10th  county  to  form  a  conserva¬ 
tion  district  in  Pennsylvania  last 
year.  . 


NEW — the  ONLY  soft ,  plastic-coated 
DENTAL  CUSHIONS  AVAILABLE! 

Comfort  and  perfect  fit  guaranteed 
just  place  pad  on  plate ! 
Soothing  to  gums  made  sore  by  loose 
plates...  these  cushions  give  lasting  bless¬ 
ed  relief.  Loose  plates  fit  tighter.  Chew 
all  kinds  of  foods.  Enjoy  comfortable 
plates  allthetime!  Easy  to  use.  Nopastes, 
no  powders.  Satisfactionormoney  back. 

Send  $1.00  for  8  uppers — $1.00  for  10  lowers 
Tru-Aid  Products  Co.,  Dep’t  406 
Box  9398,  Phila.  39,  Pa.' 


WANTED 

1000  RUPTURED  MEN 
TO  MAKE  THIS  TEST 


^-Firestone  ★  Goodyear  ★  Goodrich 

AND  OTHER  LEADING  BRANDS 

TIRES 

WHOLESALE 
PRICES 

TO  FARMERS 
All  Fresh 
Fully  Guaranteed 

Free  Delivery 

NO  SECONDS 

We  are  wholesale  tire  dealers  ana  cater 
to  farm  trade.  Save  money  on  car. 
truck  and  tractor  tires.  Write  for  prices 
SPECIFY  SIZE.  PLY  &  TREAD  DESIGN. 
Sold  on  a  "WIONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE 

EMPIRE  TIRE  CO. 

2564  Bedford  Ave.  Brooklyn  26,  N.Y. 


Panelists  at  a  recent  Pennsylvania  conference  on  tinderstanding  of  young 
people  were,  from  left:  Gregory  Watts,  Jermyn ;  Bonnie  Hall,  Clarks  Summit; 
Glenn  L.  Dildine  of  the  National  4-H  Foundation;  Nicholas  Chayposky  and 
Frances  Decker ,  Jermyn;  and  Bonne  Foley,  Waverly. 

January  5,  1957 


Kansas  City,  Mo.  —  A  Doctor’s  In¬ 
vention  for  reducible  rupture  is 
proving  so  successful,  an  offer  is 
now  being  made  to  give  everyone 
who  will  test  it  a  $3.50  Truss  at  no 
cost.  This  invention  has  no  leg  straps, 
no  elastic  belts,  or  leather  bands.  It 
holds  rupture  up  and  in.  Is  com¬ 
fortable  and  easy  to  wear.  After 
using  it  many  report  entire  satis¬ 
faction.  Any  reader  of  this  paper 
may  test  the  Doctor’s  Invention  for 
30  days  and  receive  the  separate 
$3.50  Truss  at  no  cost.  If  you  are 
not  entirely  satisfied  with  the  inven¬ 
tion  —  return  it,  but  be  sure  to  keep 
the  $3.50.  Truss  for  your  trouble. 
If  you  are  ruptured  just  write  the 
Physician’s  Appliance  Co.,  9550 
Koch  Bldg.,  2906  Main  St.,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  for  their  trial  offer. 


Attention  Dealers:  — 
Adjustable  Tie  Stalls 

All  the  freedom  of  a  tie  stall 
plus  control  of  the  cow  when 
in  a  standing  po¬ 
sition  —  complete 
line  of  D  a  i  r  . 
Equipment 


UEBLER  MILKING 
MACHINE  CO.  INC. 
VERNON,  .NEW  YORK 


This  Teat  DILATOR 
CANNOT  Absorb  Infection! 

Holds  milk  duct  in  normal  shape  for  correct  healing.  No 
other  device  does  this  like  scientifically-shaped,  smooth, 
flexible  BAG  BALM  Teat  DILATORS.  Will  not  dissolve, 
come  apart  or  snag  tissues.  Packed  25  in  medicated  BAG 
BALM  ointment.  Fluted  Dilator  carries  it  in.  At  your 
dealer’s,  where  you  get  KOW-KARE,  KALF-KARE, 
BAG  BALM. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  COMPANY 
Lyndonville  76,  Vermont 


BAG  BALM  Teat  DILATORS 
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Vve  devoted  36  years 
to  Chickens . 


And  let  me  tell  you . 

Things  look  mighty  good  to  me.  The  respected  business  forecasters  tell  us  “it  will  he 
one  of  our  best  years  of  prosperity"  and  I  think  it  will  too.  The  farmer  will  have  a 
better  year.  Here  at  my  Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farms,  we  anticipate  another  one  of  our 
great  years  of  success'.  So,  we  are  running  our  large  incubators  at  full  speed  —  turning 
out,  everyday,  thousands  of  the  nicest  BABY  CHICKS  you  would  ever  see.  We  are  the 
largest  Pullorum-Clean  Hatchery  in  New  York  State.  We  are  one  of  the  largest  Hatch¬ 
eries  in  America.  Our  repeat  business  is  enormous.  And  it  is  all  because  we  produce 
exceptionally  fine  birds  —  AT  MODEST  PRICES.  All  Sunnybrook  Baby  Chicks  come 
from  the  leading  egg  laying  strains  in  America.  We  have  some  marvelous  White  Leg¬ 
horn  chicks  —  some  Red  Rock  Sex  Links  (black  pullets)  —  White  Rocks  —  Barred  Rocks 
and  other  popular  breeds.  Write  to  me  personally,  today',  won’t  you?  Tell  me  what  you 
are  interested  in  —  Quantity-breed-sex-  and  time  of  delivery.  See  what  I  can  do  for 
you.  I’ll  write  you  by  return  mail. 


STARTED  PULLETS  have  taken  a  very  important  position  in  our  Production  and  Sales. 
Many  former  Baby  Chick  buyers  have  turned  to  Started  Pullets.  I  started  the  idea  25 
years  ago  and  it  is  sky-rocketing  in  sales.  NOW  THINK  —  no  baby  chick  diseases  —  no 
baby  chick  losses  —  no  brooder  stoves  needed  —  no  insulated  buildings  —  no  fear  of 
power  failure  for  heat  —  and  you  are  one  month  to  5  months  nearer  your  egg  income. 
We  know  how  to  raise  them  and  we  believe  we  can  do  it  cheaper  than  you  can.  You 
see,  we  have  the  skilled  labor  —  the  facilities  —  the  latest  equipment  known  to 
modern  science.  We  have  thousands  of  the  nicest  White  Leghorns  and  Red  Rock  Sex 
Links  (black  pullets)  4-6-8-12  weeks  of  age  up  to  ready  to  lay'.  Why  don’t  you  try 
some  this  year  —  along  with  your  baby  chicks,  if  you  prefer,  and  see  for  yourself. 
Write  me  personally.  Tell  me  the  breed-age-delivery  you  are  thinking  of.  I’ll  surprise 
you  on  the  cost. 


Now  —  one  thing  more  —  STARTED  CAPONS 

Have  you  ever  raised  them?  Have  you  ever  tasted  one?  They  are  simply  delicious? 
There’s  nothing  like  them.  Last  Thanksgiving,  a  leading  Chain  Grocery  Store  sold  them 
for  79c  a  pound  while  Turkey  was  bringing  43c-45c-49c  and  Chicken  was  selling  at  39c 
a  pound.  Capons  always  bring  the  highest  premium  prices,  for  poultry  meat,  on  the 
market.  There  is  always  a  good  demand  for  them.  Easy  and  economical  to  raise  — 
easily  picked  —  very'  tender.  They  do  not  crow  • —  do  not  fight.  No  special  buildings  or 
equipment  needed  for  them.  Frequently  weigh  9  ponuds  in  5  months.  We  have  some 
beauties  4  and  6  weeks  of  age  — all  surgically  caponized.  Priced  low  so  you  can  make 
a  good  profit.  Write  me  today.  Tell  me  the  quantity  and  the  date  you  think  you  would 
want  them.  I’ll  write  you  right  back. 


FROM  U.S.  APPROVED  PULLORIM  CLEAN  BREEDERS  —  OF  COURSE 


Wherever  you  live  —  you  are  a  neighbor  of  Sunnybrook.  By  Parcel  Post, 
Railway  Express,  by  Air  or  by  our  own  fleet  of  trucks,  we  get  them  to  you 
safe  and  sound  100%  alive,  we  guarantee. 

LET  US  SEND  YOU  OUR  1957  STORY  OF  SUNNYBROOK  —  WRITE  US  TODAY 

SUNNYBROOK 

POULTRY  FARMS,  Inc. 

A.  HOWARD  FINGAR,  BOX  2,  PHONE  S-1611,  HUDSON,  NEW  YORK 


FREE  FOR 

ASTHMA 

If  you  suffer  asthma  attacks,  choke  and  wheeze,  find 
sleep  impossible  because  of  the  struggle  to  breathe, 
try  FRONTIER  ASTHMA  MEDICINE  now!  Get  im¬ 
mediate  blessed  relief  from  the  dreaded  symptoms  of 
bronchial  asthma.  Over  1,000,000  bottles  sold. 
FREE  TRIAL  bottle  by  return  mail.  You  pay 
nothing.  Send  name  and  address  now  to:  FRONTIER 
ASTHMA  CO.,  540- A,  Frontier  Bldg.,  462  Niagara 
Street,  Buffalo  I,  N.  Y. 


/ — STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  BLDGS, 

*  — FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 

SECTIONAL  UTILITY  BLDGS. 
AND  GARAGES 

Easily  erected  ‘Quick  Delivery 
Shipped  anywhere  •  Send  tor  Folder 

JOHN  COOPER  CO.<_ 
301  2nd  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

DEALERS  WANTED  n  J 


RUPTURE! 


An  amazing  Air-Cushion 
Invention  allows  body 
freedom  at  work  or  play. 

Light,  neat, cool,sanitary.  - 
Durable,  cheap.  Day  and  night  protection  helps 
Nature  support  weakened  muscles  gently  but  surely. 
No  risk.  Sent  on  Trial !  Write  NOW  for  free  Booklet  and 
Proof  of  Results.  All  correspondence  confidential. 

Brooks  Company,  447'  L  State  St.,  Marshall,  Mich. 


for 

uppers 


NEW  Soft-Plastic  Liner 
Gives  Months  of  Comfort  or  lowers 

Amazing  cushion-soft  STIX 
tightens  loose  plates;  quickly  re¬ 
lieve  sore  gums.  You  can  eat  any¬ 
thing!  Talk  and  laugh  without 
embarrassment.  Easy  to  apply 
and  clean.  Molds  to  gums  and  9  I  I  NCR  <5  $1 
sticks  to  plates,  yet  never  hard-  1 

ens;  easily  removed.  No  messy  MONEY  BACK 
powders,  pastes  or  wax  pads.  IF  NOT  SATISFIED 
Harmless  to  plates  and  mouth. 

Thousands  of  Delighted  Users  get  relief  from 
loose  plates  and  sore  gums.  Mail  only  $1  today 
for  2  STIX  Liners  postpaid. 


STIX  DENTAL  PRODUCTS,  Dept.BT-12 
330  S.  DEARBORN  ST.  CHICAGO  4.  ILL. 


Broadcast  (ORNISH 

Big  block-busters.  Make  heavy  weights  in  less 
time  on  lower  feed  cost.  Deliciously  flavored 
tender  white  meat.  Unusnally  profitable.  Write 

STANDARD  HATCHERIES,  B0X926A  DECATUR,  ILLINOIS 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Old  Hens  -  Good  Store 
Buy,  Poor  Farm  Sale 

Northeastern  poultrymen  need  not 
be  told  that  old  hens  are  not,  and 
have  not  been,  bringing  much  money 
at  the  farm.  Live  prices  this  past 
Summer  and  Fall  left  much  to  be 
desired.  Early  in  the  Fall,  six-  to 
seven-pound  black  fowl  were  quoted 
at  20-22  cents  per  pound,  with  reds 
about  a  cent  lower.  Leghorns  were 
down  to  17  and  18  cents  per  pound 
at  best.  At  the  same  time,  retail 
prices  for  fowl  ranged  from  25  to 
49  cents  per  pound,  with  most  quo¬ 
tations  at  39  cents.  While  these 
prices,  both  wholesale  and  retail, 
were  holding  fairly  steady  into  the 
last  part  of  the  year,  any  good  mar¬ 
ket  for  fowl  seems  to  have  practi¬ 
cally  disappeared.  It  should  be  rec¬ 
ognized,  too,  that  prices  to  farmers 
for  fowl  shipped  to  dressers  when 
the  live  market  would  not  absorb 
them  were  often  much  lower.  In  re¬ 
cent  weeks,  prices  of  10  cents  per 
pound  and  lower  have  been  returned. 

Can  anything  be  done  about  it? 
The  revival  of  old-fashioned  chicken- 
pie  suppers  like  the  churches  and 
Granges  used  to  sponsor  in  money¬ 
raising  drives  would  certainly  help. 
Some  Long  Island  poultrymen  have 
located  good  cooks  to  w’hom  they 
supply  chicken  for  making  into  pies 
which  they  buy  back  for  sale 
through  retail  outlets.  Some  are 
selling  both  individual  and  family- 
size  pies. 

The  market  will  be  lost  to  broilers, 
fryers  and  roasters  entirely  unless 
individual  farmers  and  their  or¬ 
ganizations  do  a  better  job  of  sell¬ 
ing  fowl  right  away.  A  national 
effort  is  needed.  Fowl  have  many 
and  varied  uses  in  meal  planning, 
but  it  is  necessary  to  make  them 
known  to  the  public  through  all  the 
agencies  that  poultrymen  can  enlist. 

R.  R.  Stockbridge 


That  auctions  and  commission  men 
pay  higher  prices  for  fowl  than  do 
live  poultry  buyers  is  revealed  in  a 
recent  survey  of  233  poultry  farms 
by  the  N.  Y.  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  In  a  12-month  period  when 
the  average  price  received  for  all 
fowl  was  17  cents  per  pound,  the  auc¬ 
tions  and  commissions  paid  an  aver¬ 
age  of  22  cents;  the  live  buyers  paid 
only  16  cents.  Yet,  more  than  half  of 
the  farms’  fowl  was  marketed 
through  the  live  buyers.  Consequent¬ 
ly,  it  is  apparent  —  and  it  was  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  survey — that  conveni¬ 
ence  of  marketing  is  a  primary  fac¬ 
tor  in  a  poultryman’s  decision  as  to 
whom  or  through  whom  he  markets 
his  fowl.  Confidence  in  the  buyer 
was  mentioned  frequently  as  a  fac¬ 
tor,  and  price,  of  course,  was  a  con¬ 
sideration  always  present.  About  one- 
third  of  the  fowl  from  the  farms 


went  to  processing  plants. 

The  problem  considered  most  im¬ 
portant  by  the  poultrymen  in  the 
overall  fowl  situation  wras  price.  But 
unfair  grading  practices,  unsatis¬ 
factory  weighing  methods,  and  mar¬ 
keting  of  birds  in  lots  of  50  or  less 
birds  were  considered  important,  too. 
The  two  recommendations  stressed 
most  emphatically  by  the  poultrymen 
for  solution  or  improvement  of  fowl 
marketing  were:  (1)  to  increase  re- 
tail  sales;  and  (2)  to  form  more 
local  marketing  cooperatives. 

Getting  Rid  of  Rots  and 
Mice 

Low  temperatures  send  rats  and 
mice  scurrying  into  any  kind  of 
farm  building  they  can  find  for  food 
and  shelter.  But  poisons  effective 
in  barns  and  poultry  houses  should 
not  be  used  in  the  farm  home;  the 
rodents  may  die  in  wall  or  floor 
spaces  and  decay.  A  dozen  traps, 
carefully  tended,  should  suffice  to 
take  care  of  rats  and  mice. 

In  barns  and  other  out-buildings, 
anti-coagulant  poisons  ought  to  be 
used,  according  to  W.  R.  Eadie  of  the 
N.  Y.  State  College  of  Agriculture. 
Baits  containing  Warfarin  or  Pival 
may  be  used  with  a  high  degree  of 
both  safety  and  success,  he  says,  if 
they  are  placed  in  permanent  bait 
stations  to  which  only  mice  and  rats 
can  gain  access.  A  wooden  box,  over¬ 
turned  and  propped  up  on  one  edge, 
makes  a  simple  but  satisfactory  bait 
station;  a  shallow  bait  pan  may  be 
placed  underneath  it. 

Commercially  prepared  bait  mixes 
may  be  too  stale  for  successful  at¬ 
traction  of  mice  and  rats,  Eadie 
points  out.  So  it  may  be  better  to 
buy  concentrate  poisons — if  there  is 
any  doubt  about  freshness — and  pre¬ 
pare  fresh  bait  using  corn  meal  or 
rolled  oats. 

The  number  of  bait  stations  to  set 
up  depends  on  the  size  of  the  build¬ 
ing  and  on  the  degree  of  infestation. 
In  general,  many  small  stations  are 
needed  for  mice;  they  do  not  like  to 
travel  far  from  their  favorite  spots. 

Of  course,  poisons  are  no  substi¬ 
tute  for  sanitation  and  rat-proofing. 
Wherever  possible,  Mr.  Eadie  recom¬ 
mends,  any  condition  or  situation 
favorable  to  rodents  ought  to  be 
corrected  by  removal  or  cleanup. 


From  the  Rugged 
Climate  of  Maine 


Healthy,  vigorous.  .  .they’ll  make  big¬ 
ger  profit  margins  for  you.  Whether  you 
produce  Market  Eggs,  Broilers,  Capon- 
ettes  or  Hatching  Eggs  —  one  of  our 
breeds  or  crosses  is  exactly  right  for  you. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS,  RED-ROCKS  (Black 
Sex-Link  Pullets),  GOLDEN  CROSSES 
and  R.  I.  REDS  for  egg  production, 
WHITE  ROCKS  for  broilers  (or  for  pro¬ 
ducing  hatching  eggs  for  broiler  chicks). 
GOLDEN  CROSS  COCKERELS  for  broil¬ 
ers. 

Evei-y  chick  backed  by  our  46  years 
breeding  experience  and  the  reputation 
of  Maine’s  Leading  Hatchery. 

Maine-U.S.  Approved — Pullorum  Clean 
Write  or  phone  (Winterport:  Baldwin 
3-4292)  for  information  and  prices. 


CLEMENTS  CHICKS,  IniJ 


ROUTE  25,  WINTERPORT,  MAINE 


Useful  Poultry  Books 


Turkey  Management, 

Martin  and  Marsden . $7.00 

Poultry  Handbook, 

Rudolph  Seiden  .  6.50 

Poultry  Production, 

Leslie  E.  Card .  5.00 


Commercial  Poultry  Farming, 

Prof.  T.  B.  Charles  and  H.  D. 
Stuart  .  4.75 

Successful  Poultry  Management, 


Morley  A.  Jull .  5.00 

Hatchery  Management, 

Hartman  &  Vickers .  5.00 

Domestic  Geese  and  Ducks, 

Paul  Ives  .  4.00 

Successful  Broiler  Growing, 

Hoffman  and  Johnson. ......  3.50 

Making  Pigeons  Pay, 

Wendell  S.  Levi .  3.50 

How  to  Select  the  Laying  Hen, 
Lamon  &  Kinghorne .  2.50 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 
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Let’s  Push,  Poultry  and  Eggs 

Poultrymen  can  do  their  part  in  merchan¬ 
dising  at  home  and  in  nearby  markets. 


E  are  living  in  a  promotional 
age.  Everything  from  hair 
tonic  to  shoe  polish  is  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  hilt.  Promo¬ 
tion  and  consumption  go 
hand  in  hand.  The  poultry- 
egg  producer  should  there¬ 
fore  not  let  the  big  agencies  do  all 
his  promoting.  He  should  do  all  he 
can  on  his  own. 

One  of  the  things  the  egg  farmer 
can  do  to  promote  his  product  is  to 
improve  its  quality.  A  man  I  know 
closely  associated  with  the  egg  in-, 
dustry  says  that  New  York  State  has 
done  less  to  improve  egg  quality  than 
any  other  State.  If  a  consumer  gets 
two  bad  eggs  in  a  dozen,  they  lower 
his  consumption  for  at  least  a  whole 
month.  Quality  and  advertising  are 
paramount  in  the  poultry  business. 

Variety  ought  also  to  be  a  key 
word,  especially  in  the  preparation 
of  eggs  in  the  home.  Who  wants  to 
sit  down  every  morning  to  the  “same 
old  boiled  egg?”  Families  ought  to 
have  a  change  and  be  served  baked 
or  scrambled  eggs,  or  a  tempting 
omelet.  Eggs  are  so  versatile  they 
can  be  used  in  the  preparation  of 
practically  every  dish.  They  are  used 
in  breads,  cakes,  desserts,  salads, 
salad  dressings,  sandwiches,  sauces 
and  in  combination  with  cheese,  fish, 
meat  and  vegetable  dishes.  They  add 
color,  richness  and  flavor.  They  coat 
breaded  meats.  They  become  a  gar- 
nish  and  the  flavorsome  tie  that  binds 
meat  loaves  and  croquettes  together. 

Eggs  are  nutritionally  outstanding. 
They  are  a  natural  protective  food  to 
be  included  in  some  form  in  the  diet 
every  day.  The  protein  in  eggs  is 
complete.  It  furnishes  all  the  amino 
acids  essential  for  building  and  re¬ 
pairing  body  tissues.  Eggs  contain 
many  vitamins,  minerals,  iron  and 
phosphorus  essential  for  building  and 
maintaining  healthy  bodies.  Two  eggs 
weighing  two  ounces  each  provide 
over  18  per  cent  of  the  recommended 
daily  allowance  of  protein  for  an 
adult.  Chicken  and  turkey  are  high  in 
protein. 

Too  many  Americans  are  over¬ 
weight.  In  my  own  experience  I  have 
found  the  protein-rich  egg  a  good 
standby  in  a  reducing  program.  An 
egg  for  breakfast  helps  tide  over  un¬ 
til  lunch,  without  a  hollow  feeling  in 
the  stomach.  They  are  low  in  calories 
and  are  easily  digested. 

Promoting  One’s  Own  Products 

If  you  have  your  own  retail  cus¬ 
tomers,  have  recipes  printed  or  mim¬ 


eographed,  and  put  one  in  for  each 
customer.  Make  them  look  attractive. 
Put  them  on  different-colored  papers. 
Serve  egg  breakfasts  to  your  friends. 
We  like  breakfast  out  on  the  lawn  in 
the  Summer.  What  is  nicer  than  shar¬ 
ing  a  “ham  and  egg”  breakfast?  The 
last  time  we  fried  ham  outdoors,  even 
the  neighbors  told  us  how  good  it 
smelled. 

If  you  sell  eggs  to  customers,  make 
a  reduction  when  more  than  one 
dozen  is  purchased.  The  American 
housewife  is  particularly  susceptible 
to  a  bargain.  Then,  too,  the  more  she 
has  on  hand  of  anything,  the  more 
she  is  going  to  use.  If  you  can  induce 
people  to  buy  more,  they  just  natur¬ 
ally  are  going  to  use  more.  If  unex¬ 
pected  guests  arrive  and  one  has 
extra  eggs  on  hand,  she  is  quite  apt 
to  stir  up  waffles  or  something  simi¬ 
lar.  Scrambled  eggs  and  bacon  have 
helped  out  many  in  an  emergency. 

The  local  food  store  began  selling 
eggs  in  plastic  cartons  this  Summer. 
I  understand  they  went  over  well. 
Perhaps  it  would  pay  to  use  them 
with  individual  customers.  People 
like  to  see  what  they  are  buying. 

Chicken  Barbecues  Are  Popular 

Aside  from  what  you  can  do  per¬ 
sonally,  you  can  make  suggestions  for 
the  use  of  poultry  and  eggs  in  all  the 
organizations  of  which  you  are  a 
member.  If  you  belong  to  a  church, 
a  Grange  or  a  Farm  Bureau,  there 
are  money-raising  dinners  to  sponsor. 
Barbecued  chicken  is  especially  pop¬ 
ular  in  my  area.  Our  church  put  on  a 
chicken  barbecue  for  the  annual 
farm  meeting.  The  firemen  at  a  con 
vention  here  this  Summer  served 
barbecued  chicken.  The  Presbyterian 
Church  had  a  chicken  barbeque  re¬ 
cently  at  their  fall-fun  festival.  There 
is  an  excellent  bulletin  on  barbecue 
chicken  available  from  the  Cornell 
Extension  Service. 

When  the  ladies  are  asked  to  “take 
a  dish  to  pass,”  why  not  make  sure 
they  bring  an  egg  dish,  and  an  espe¬ 
cially  enticing  one?  When  people 
comment  on  it,  be  sure  to  make  the 
recipe  available.  One  I  have  used 
many  times  is  Macaroni  Mousse.  It  is 
a  combination  of  macaroni,  bread 
crumbs,  eggs,  pimiento  and  onion. 

A  sure  way  to  increase  consump¬ 
tion  of  eggs  is  for  farm  wives  to 
send  good  egg  recipes  to  magazines 
and  papers.  What  woman  can  resist 
trying  out  a  new  recipe?  During  state 
or  national  campaigns  to  increase 
poultry  and  egg  consumption,  we 
should  work  with  local  newspapers 
and  radio  stations  for  them  to  give 
the  movements  the  right  kind  of 
publicity. 

How  About  Ice  Cream  ‘Socials’? 

Homemade  ice  cream,  using  a  cook¬ 
ed  egg  custard,  has  always  gone  over 
big  with  my  family.  By  putting  the 
mixture  in  the  refrigerator  tray  and 
letting  it  half  freeze,  then  taking  it 
out  and  beating  it  in  the  mixer  a  few 
minutes,  then  refreezing,  you  can  get 
a  good  product  free  of  ice  crystals.  Of 
course,  you  have  to  use  cream,  too.. 
The  extra  effort  involved  is  worth  it 
when  you  hear  the  “ohs”  and  “ahs.” 


PENB  promotes  poultry  and  eggs  “ around  the  clock.’>  Such  displays 
as  this  are  set  up  wherever  people  gather  to  show  that  eggs  are 
suitable  for  inclusion  at  every  meal. 

January  5,  1957 


Prosperity  is  the  best  yardstick  for  feed  per¬ 
formance.  That’s  why  so  many  feeders  today 
count  on  Wirthmore  for  results.  They  know  — 
from  their  own  experience  —  that  pound  for 
pound  and  dollar  for  dollar,  Wirthmore  Feeds 
are  mighty  hard  to  beat! 

Try  them,  compare  them  with  any  other  feed, 
and  you’ll  see  why  Wirthmore  leads  the  held. 


SAVE  OH  CHAIN  SAWS 


New  Lightweight— One  Man 


I  TIMBERHOG 

|  CHAIN  SAWS 

B 

1 


30  DAY  GUARANTEE 

•  3  HP  Power  Products  Engine 


18"  -$149.00  net 
22"-  $152.00  net 


•  Steel  Gear  Transmission 

•  Automatic  Clutch 

Send  Check  or  Money  Order  Payable  to: 

REED-PRENTICE  CORP.  677  CAMBRIDGE  ST.  WORCESTER  4,  MASS. 


SAVE  35%  OFF  REGULAR  PRICE 


- ALUMINUM  GATES — - 

“WAltCO”  Aluminum  Gates  are  made  of  Strong,  Lightweight  Ex¬ 
truded  Aluminum  riveted  together  with  the  proper  bracing  to  give 
you  a  gate  that  is  light  in  weight,  durable  in  construction  and  attrac 
tive  in  design.  Will  not  rust  or  sag. 

FOR  FULL  INFORMATION  WRITE  — 

SUNSET  ENGINEERING  CO. 

11  HAMBURG  TURNPIKE,  RIVERDALE,  NEW  JERSEY 
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NO 

PAMPERING 


LOW 

MORTALITY 


*  HEAVY, 
STEADY 
PRODUCTION 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


36  years  of  Balanced-Breeding  make  the  Hub¬ 
bard  New  Hampshire  a  proved  profit-maker. 
Thejr  give  you  vigor,  early  maturity,  high  sus¬ 
tained  production,  large  egg  size  fast.  You  get 
low  laying  house  mortality  — bred-in  resistance 
to  leukosis  — and  steady  production  (200-220* 
eggs  or  more)  without  pampering  through 
changing  weather  and  management  conditions. 

FREE  CATALOG.  Get  full  facts  on  Hubbard’s 
New  Hampshires.  Also  Dual-Purpose  Cross- 
white  feathered,  cross-bred  vitality,  ideal  for 
broilers  and  roasters,  also  heavy  egg  production. 


MAIL  COUPON  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 


HUBBARD  FARMS,  INC.,  Box  12 

Walpole,  New  Hampshire  Skyline  G-33H 

Please  send  your  free  Hubbard  Catalog 


Name. 


Address. 


with  HUBBARD’S 


I  Town 


.State. 


‘'♦Men  monthly  basis 


f. 


“On  my  last  flock  of 
10,000  Capettes,  I 
raised  10,040  to  16 
weeks  of  age.  In  all  my 
20  years  of  raising 
‘heavies’,  this  flock  is 
the  nicest  I  have  ever 
had.—J.B.G.,  Mass* 


A  NEW  CORNISH-WHITE  ROCK  CROSS 
THAT  IS  GOING  ‘‘GREAT  GUNS” 

This  White  Cornish  male  mated  to  the 
long-famous  Tolman  White  Rock 
female  became  popular  as  soon  as 
we  offered  it. 

Our  White  Rock  has  made  official 
records  averaging  4.7  lbs.  at  10  weeks 
{Mass.  C.O.T.  Contest)  placing  second 
among  all  contestants. 

This  was  a  run-of-breeding-flock  entry 
—not  a  special  mating. 

You  can  get  the  same  or  better  results 
with  both  White  Rocks  and  Cornish  X 
Rock  Crosses. 

U.S.-Mass.  Approved -Pullorum  Clean 

One  Breed  .  •  .  One  Cross  .  .  One 
Grade  .  .  One  Price. 

53  Years  breeding  for  Meat,  Eggs, 

Write  Today  •  Box  R 


JOSEPH  TOLMAN  &  SONS,  INC. 
RIVER  STREET,  NORWELL,  MASS. 


No  investment,  no  experience 
needed.  Just  show  magic  cushion 
comfort  to  friends,  neighbors,  co- 
workers.  Advance  commissions  to 
$4.00  a  pair,  plus  Cash  Bonus, 
Paid  Vacation,  $25.00  Reward 
Offer  Outstanding  values  for  men, 
women,  children.  Money  back 
guarantee.  Shoe  samples  supplied 
without  cost.  Write  TODAY  for  FREE 
new84page  catalog  and  full  details. 


TANNERS  SHOE  CO.,  302,  BROCKTON,  MASS. 


Two- 
Eyelet 
Hit  With 
Cushioned 
Comfort 


-  BABY  CHICKS  $7.95  —  100  C.  O,  D.  - 

WHITE  ROCKS  and  NEW  HAMPSHIRE.  Also  3- 
week-old  Chicks  and  25  cents  each.  Prices  at  Hatchery. 
BELLEFONTE  POULTRY  FARM, 
BELLEFONTE  70,  PENNA. 


ANCONA  CHICKS 


DAY  OLD  AND 
STARTED.  THE 


breed  that  lays  more  large  white  eggs  on  less  feed. 

Catalog  FREE.  Phone  4311 
SHRAWDER’S  ANCONA  FARM.  Richfield  9,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS  —  All  Heavies  $7.00  per  100;  $13 
per  200  Plus  postage.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  at  once. 
KLINES  POULTRY.  Dept,  R,  Strausstown,  Pa. 


PEAFOWL,  Blue,  White,  Black  Shouldered.  1955 
Pairs  $35.  1954  Pairs  Breeders  $50.  A.  H.  Chambers, 
Maple  Lane  Farms,  Kingston.  N.  Y. 


YEAR  IN  &  OUT 
FOR  42 
YEARS 

Bulkley’s  Profit- 
Making  Leghorns 
consistently  among  lead¬ 
ers  in  returns  at  tests 
every  year.  Owner- 
supervised  breeding  pro¬ 
gram  gives  you  birds 
that  lay  and  pay.  Free 
monthly  “Profit  -  Making 
Bulletin”,  price  list,  cata¬ 
log.  Rush  postcard. 

BULKLEY’S  LEGHORNS 


N.  Y.-U.  S.  Certified  Pullorum  Typhoid  Clean 
Chicks,  Hatching  Eggs,  Foundation  Stock 
130  Leghorn  Lane.  Phone  30-M,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


PARKS  ROCKS  &  CROSSES 


Big  “eatin’  size"  chickens  that 
are  terrific  layers. 

WORLD’S  OLDEST  STRAIN 
Barred  Rocks  and  two 
wonderful  crosses  made 
from  them.  Try  our 
sensational  new  BOB’S 
WHITES  and  our  ever 
popular  BLACK 
BEAUTIES. 

Write  for  Free  Catalog 
BOB  PARKS.  ALTOONA  10,  PA. 


COLOR  FOLDER 
Free! 

Read  all  about  my 
Big  —  New  Improved 
ANCONAS.  19  5  7 
white  Egg  machines. 
For  lots  of  large 
white  eggs  at  less 
cost  per  dozen. 

Write  to: 


RAYMOND  8.  THOMAS.  Route  2.  8ALTILL0.  PA. 


BABY  GEESE 


New  England's  Largest  Breeder  offers 
exhibition  style  Massive  Market  Type 
White  Emden  &  Gray  Toulouse  Gos- 

- - -  lings,  over  12  pounds  10 

A  weeks.  Easiest,  Fastest. 
(rritaloQ/  cheapest  to  grow— live 
s  longest,  fewest  diseases. 


GOLDEN  EGG  GOOSE  FARM 


[IRIRj 


Hampton,  Conn. 


WANTED  ALIVE:  Guinea  Fowl,  Rabbits.  Pigeons, 
Squab,  etc.  KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY, 
Est.  1883.  Dept.  20,  Long  Island  City  I,  N.  Y. 

SALESMEN  WANTED 

We  hr-ve  openings  for  a  few’ 
good  salesmen  to  sell  subscrip¬ 
tions  to  farmers  in  areas  where 
we  have  no  representative  at  the 
present  time.  Must  have  car 
and  be  able  to  furnish  character 
references.  Liberal  commission 
and  exclusive  territory  will  en¬ 
able  a  steady  worker  to  earn 
an  attractive  income. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.Y. 


Now,  there  are  small,  electric  ice¬ 
cream  freezers  which  fit  into  the 
freezing  compartment  of  refrigera¬ 
tors.  Several  times  this  past  Summer, 
I  heard  “old-fashioned  homemade  ice¬ 
cream  socials”  advertised  on  the 
radio.  They  are  a  lot  of  work,  but 
they  use  a  lot  of  eggs.  I  wonder  if 
we  realize  how  much  such  organiza¬ 
tions  as  the  Northeast  Poultry  Pro¬ 
ducers  Council  (NEPPCO)  and  the 
Poultry  and  Egg  National  Board 
(PENB)  are  doing  for  the  poultry 
business.  PENB’s  promotion  material 
goes  stso  an  active  list  of  more  than 
25,000  people  who  write,  speak,  tele¬ 
vise  or  demonstrate  food  stories  and 
products  for  consumers.  PENB  pre¬ 
pares  tens  of  millions  of  flyers,  recipe 
booklets,  egg  carton  inserts,  turkey 
carving  and  cooking  booklets  each 
year.  The  pictures  and  stories  that  go 
with  them  are  the  best  in  the  food 
field.  They  take  thousands  of  hours 
of  high-grade  talent  to  prepare.  When 
a  single  food  photograph  is  credited 
with  moving  five  carloads  of  poultry, 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  judge  how 
much  is  accomplished  by  all  the 
poultry  and  egg  material  supplied  by 
PENB  and  used  all  over  the  country. 

Just  for  the  fun  of  it,  I  did  some 
figuring  on  the  per-capita  egg  average. 
There  is  not  anything  absolute  about 


this  at  all.  My  figures  are  from  only 
a  relatively  small  group  of  people.  I 
asked  a  few  farm  families  how  many 
eggs  they  use.  It  seems  to  average 
around  10  eggs  a  week  per  person. 
That  would  be  500  or  so  a  year  per 
capita.  Where  farm  families  sell  eggs, 
the  housewife  is  apt  to  be  very  gen¬ 
erous  when  prices  are  low  and  a  little 
more  stingy  when  prices  are  high. 
You  do  not  find  farm  women  buying 
pudding  or  cake  mixes.  They  use 
their  eggs  and  make  their  own.  From 
my  records  of  sales  to  village  people, 
I  find  I  have  a  record  of  from  three 
to  seven  per  person  a  week.  The  ma¬ 
jority  averages  six.  On  the  basis  of 
six,  that  would  be  312  per  capita. 
The  amount  of  income  in  the  families 
does  not  seem  to  matter  much. 

If  we  are  to  meet  and  overcome 
the  competition  we  come  up  against 
with  other  food  products,  it  means 
that  we  cannot  rest  on  our  laurels. 
We  shall  have  to  be  continually  set¬ 
ting  newer  and  higher  goals  for  our¬ 
selves.  Neither  should  we  leave  all 
the  promotional  work  to  organiza¬ 
tions.  Each  and  everyone  of  us  can 
be  a  promotional  agent  on  our  own. 
If  we  actually  carried  out  this  kind 
of  a  program,  I  am  sure  that  we 
would  be  suprised  at  the  results. 

New  York  Leona  M.  Sherman 


A  Poultry  "Co-op  of  Co-ops ” 


Howard  A.  Richards,  representing 
the  Brockton  Co-op.  Poultry  Produc¬ 
ers  of  Avon,  Mass.,  was  recently  re¬ 
elected  president  of  the  Northeastern 
Poultry  Co-op.  Assn.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Other  officers  elected  were:  George 
Angevine,  representing  Conn.  Poul¬ 
try  Producers,  Hamden,  vice-pres.; 
Clayton  H.  Stains,  Flemington,  N.  J., 
Auction  Market,  secy.;  and  Donald 
H.  Lee,  No.  Jersey  Co-op.  Egg  Auc¬ 
tion,  treas.  There  are  now  23  market¬ 
ing  associations  in  the  membership 
of  this  over-all  cooperative  which  last 
year  handled  sale  of  160,000  cases  of 
eggs.  Poultry  bargaining  associations 
are  being  invited  as  members.  A 
major  achievement  of  the  association 
for  the  past  year  was  said  to  have 
been  location  of  its  offices  in  the 
heart  of  the  marketing  center  for 
poultry  and  eggs  in  the  East — New 
York  City.  Coupled  with  its  seat  on 
the  N.  Y.  Mercantile  Exchange  as  a 
representative  of  egg  and  poultry 
producers,  the  metropolitan  office  as¬ 
sures  market  egg  producers  of  the 
Northeast  a  firm,  clear  voice  in  egg 
and  poultry  marketing. 

Howard  Whelan,  manager  of  the 
Brockton  Co-op.,  was  named  chair¬ 
man  of  the  executive  committee. 
Other  members  include:  Lester  Brin- 
ker,  Bucks  Co.  Producers  Co-op., 
Doylestown,  Pa.;  John  B.  Randall, 
Jr.,  Springfield,  Mass.,  Co  op.  Auction 
Market;  Joseph  Farrelly,  Eastern 
Conn.  Poultry  Producers,  Co-op., 
Providence,  R.  I.,  and  Elmo  Under- 
koffler,  Tri-County  Co-op.  Poultry 
Producers,  Center  Point,  Pa.,  all  re¬ 


elected;  and  Gerald  M.  Luff,  Vine- 
land,  N.  J.,  Egg  Auction,  and  J.  R, 
Shellenberger,  Federated  Egg  and 
Poultry  Sales,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  both 
newly  elected. 

Manager  Berwyn  Geghan  reported 
that  the  cooperative’s  recent  experi¬ 
ence  has  shown  the  need  for  north¬ 
east  poultrymen  to  avoid  selling  sur¬ 
plus  eggs  except  on  a  fixed-price 
basis  to  anyone  who  might  resort  to 
offering  them  on  the  Exchange 
either  as  means  of  getting  rid  of 
them  or  else  to  bring  down  the  over¬ 
all  price  of  eggs  at  the  Exchange. 
Quotations  here  have  considerable  in¬ 
fluence  on  egg  pricing  for  the  entire 
region.  Consignment  lots,  he  said, 
have  often  been  used  to  discourage 
market  rises  and  to  create  price  de¬ 
clines  on  payment  days,  most  gener¬ 
ally  Tuesdays  and  Fridays.  The  alter¬ 
natives  would  be  to  offer  the  eggs 
for  sale  at  a  fixed  price  or  to  sell 
them  in  areas  where  increased  vol¬ 
ume  would  not  affect  operations  at 
the  Exchange.  It  has  been  reported 
that  a  recent  general  price  decline 
of  eight  cents  in  three  days  was  due 
chiefly  to  mere  localized  overloading 
at  the  Exchange  rather  than  to  any 
marked  regional  excess  of  egg  sup¬ 
ply  over  demand.  Through  its  mem¬ 
bership  on  the  egg  committee  of  the 
Exchange,  Northeastern  Poultry  Co¬ 
op.  Assn,  is  urging  higher  minimum 
standards  of  quality  for  eggs,  and  it 
is  taking  a  lead  in  obtaining  the 
trade’s  recognition  for  eggs  packed 
in  new  cases  and  sound  packaging 
materials. 


Controlling  Poultry  Pests 


You  cannot  sell  poultry  lice  and 
mites,  so  why  feed  them?  Inspection 
of  flocks  and  use  of  preventive  mea¬ 
sures  against  parasites  can  prevent 
real  loss  of  money  in  the  hen  house. 

Dirty  and  sticky  feathers  along 
with  rough,  scabby  skin  around  the 
vent  and  along  its  back  and  sides  are 
signs  that  a  chicken  has  one  or  an¬ 
other  kinds  of  fowl  mite.  Birds  with 
lice  are  likely  to  be  weak  and  rest¬ 
less. 

According  to  L.  G.  Merrill  Jr.  of 
the  N.  J.  College  of  Agriculture,  the 
northern  fowl  mite  or  feather  mite 
spends  all  of  its  time  right  on  the 
birds.  Roosters  are  usually  infested 
first,  so  a  sharp  eye  should  be  kept 
on  them.  To  kill  the  feather  mites,  a 
one  to  one  and  a  half  per  cent  emul¬ 


sion  of  lindane  should  be  applied 
above  and  below  the  vents  of  in¬ 
fested  birds.  A  brush  or  sprayer  is 
handy  to  use. 

The  other  mite,  the  common  poul¬ 
try  or  red  mite,  spends  most  of  its 
time  not  on,  but  off,  the  birds  and 
can  be  controlled  by  treating  every 
20  square  feet  of  roofs,  dropping 
boards,  walls  and  nests  with  a  pound 
of  four-per-cent  malathion  dust. 
Malathion  should  not  be  applied  to 
the  birds,  and  it  should  not  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  get  into  their  feed  and 
roofs,  dropping  boards,  walls  and 
water.  Application  of  the  one  and  a 
half  per  cent  emulsion  of  lindane  to 
nests  may  control  the  red  mite,  too, 
as  well  as  assisting  in  ridding  the 
house  and  the  birds  of  lice. 
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When  Birds  Have  Leucosis , 


Can  the  Meat  be  Sold? 


In  the  “Henyard”  recently  you 
answered  a  question  about  hens 
going  blind  and  lame.  You  stated  the 
cause  was  probably  leucosis  and  that, 
although  the  carcass  would  be  en¬ 
tirely  fit  for  human  consumption,  it 
could  not  be  legally  sold  for  such  a 
purpose.  I  have  never  heard  of  any 
law  barring  leucosis-infected  birds 
from  market.  Can  you  straighten  me 
out  on  this?  The  price  of  fowl  would 
be  $1.00  a  pound  if  all  affected  birds 
had  to  be  thrown  out.  But  that  would 
not  be  enough  to  compensate  for  the 
loss  egg  producers  would  have  from 
inability  to  market  many  of  their 
old  birds  at  all.  What  flock  isn’t 
affected  by  leucosis?  m.  e.  c. 

Virginia 

Federal  and  New  York  State  laws 
would  seem  definitely  to  rule  out  sale 
of  birds  affected  with  leucosis.  They 
prohibit  the  sale  of  any  article  of 
food  which  is  “adulterated”,  at  the 
same  time  saying  that  an  article  is 
“adulterated”  if  it  is  the  product  of 
a  diseased  animal.  Any  bird  with 
leucosis  is  diseased;  it  is  infected 
with  disease  viruses.  The  burden  of 
decision  as  to  whether  to  sell  or  offer 
for  sale  a  bird  to  the  eventual  con¬ 
sumer  lies  more  on  the  processor  or 
bird  buyer  than  it  does  on  the  pro¬ 
ducer.  The  farmer  is  not  forbidden 
by  law  to  sell  a  diseased  bird,  but  a 
poultry  store  would  be  forbidden 
from  offering  its  carcass  for  sale. 
Presumably,  the  dressed  or  partially 
dressed  carcass  could  be  considered 
a  “product  of  a  diseased  animal.”  Of 
course,  if  the  poultry  store  could 
not  sell  the  eventual  product  of  a 
diseased  live  bird,  the  farmer  eventu¬ 
ally  would  have  no  market  for  it 
either. 

In  New  York  State,  the  actual  law 
reads:  “No  person  .  .  .  shall  sell, 
offer  or  expose  for  sale,  or  serve  in 
any  hotel,  restaurant,  eating  house, 
or  other  place  of  public  entertain¬ 
ment  any  article  of  food  which  is 
adulterated.  .  .”  Included  in  the 
ways  in  which  food  can  be  adulter¬ 
ated  are  the  following:  “If  it  is  the 
product  of  a  diseased  animal  or  an 
animal  which  has  died  otherwise 
than  by  slaughter,  or  that  has  been 
fed  upon  the  uncooked  offal  from  a 
slaughterhouse;  if  it  consists  in 
whole  or  in  part  of  a  diseased,  con¬ 
taminated,  filthy,  putrid  or  decom¬ 
posed  substance,  or  if  it  is  otherwise 
unfit  for  food.” 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administra¬ 
tion  of  the  Federal  Health,  Educa¬ 
tion  and  Welfare  Department  re¬ 
ports  that,  after  recent  consultation 
•  with  experts  in  the  field  of  poultry 
disease,  it  agreed  that  birds  affected 
with  leucosis  are  not  fit  for  food 
and  should  be  condemned  at  the 
time  of  slaughter.  “If  the  leucosis 
complex  is  diagnosed  in  the  live 
birds”,  it  writes,  “they  would  not 
be  regarded  as  suitable  for  process¬ 
ing.”  The  Federal  laws  provide  for 
condemnation  of  any  adulterated  food 
introduced  into  interstate  commerce. 
The  laws  further  say  that,  as  in  New 
York  State,  food  shall  be  defined  as 


adulterated  whenever  it  is  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  a  diseased  animal. 

While  not  so  specific  as  the  State 
of  New  York  and  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration,  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  would  in¬ 
clude  most  leucosis-infected  birds  as 
“unfit  for  human  food.”  The  ruling 
of  its  Marketing  Service  is:  “At  the 
time  of  evisceration  under  inspec¬ 
tion  service,  each  carcass,  or  any 
part  thereof,  which  is  found  to  be 
unsound,  unwholesome,  or  otherwise 
unfit  for  human  food  shall  be  con¬ 
demned  by  the  inspector  and  shall 
receive  such  treatment  under  the 
supervision  of  the  inspector  as  will 
prevent  its  use  for  human  food  and 
preclude  dissemination  of  disease  I 
through  consumption  by  animals.” 

Dr.  P.  P.  Levine  of  the  N.  Y.  State 
Veterinary  College  thinks  that,  from 
the  standpoint  of  suitability  for  food, 
birds  with  certain  forms  could  be 
used  without  any  question  whatso¬ 
ever.  He  says  that  birds  with  the 
ocular  type  of  infection  ought  to  be 
all  right  for  human  consumption  and, 
except  for  those  in  which  muscular 
atrophy  has  occurred,  neural-type 
birds  should  be  also.  The  personal 
opinion  of  Dr.  Levine  is  that  “if  the 
bird  looks  normal  before  slaughter 
and  is  in  good  flesh,  there  is  no  rea¬ 
son  why  the  carcass  should  not  be 
passed  for  human  consumption  if 
the  involvement  is  limited  to  the 
liver  and  spleen.”  When  the  involve¬ 
ment  is  generalized,  he  asserts,  the 
entire  carcass  should  be  destroyed. 
For  generalized  infection  with  so- 
called  big-liver  disease,  a  manifes¬ 
tation  of  the  visceral  type  of  leuco¬ 
sis,  Dr.  Levine  would  apparently  go 
along  with  Federal  inspectors  who 
have  been  condemning  and  seizing 
the  entire  carcass. 

Probably  all  birds  with  any  sign 
of  leucosis  at  all  could  be  legally 
condemned  from  sale.  But  it  should 
be  recognized  that,  although  leuco¬ 
sis  is  a  disease  in  which  symptoms 
generally  accompany  actual  infec¬ 
tion,  tissue  changes  may  linger  long 
after  there  is  actually  no  disease 
organism  in  the  bird's  body.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  inspectors»will  not  be  able  to 
perform  biological  tests  in  every 
suspected  bird.  In  actual  practice, 
surely  many  and  perhaps  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  birds  affected  in  any  de¬ 
gree^  with  leucosisji  ,are  not  withheld 
from  or  seized  at  the  market.  Leuco¬ 
sis  is  not  a  disease  which  is  com¬ 
municable  to  human  beings,  iso  pub¬ 
lic  health  is  not  harmed,  ff  every 
bird  in  the  least  affected  wich  leu¬ 
cosis  were  seized,  the  broiler  and 
fowl  markets  might  be  improved,  at 
least  in  price.  But  the  income  of 
egg  farmers  from  sale  of  cull  birds 
and  old  birds  replaced  by  pullets 
might  be  so  reduced  as  to  cause 
definite  hardship. 

The  food  laws  might  well  be  im¬ 
proved  to  the  advantage  of  poultry 
farming  and  without  disadvantage 
to  the  general  public  if  they  were 
enlarged  to  consider  degree  of  in¬ 
fection  and  also  the  communicability 
of  the  disease  to  humans. 


Light  for  the  Layers 

One  can  notice  considerable  re¬ 
duction  in  his  electric  bill  when 
lights  are  properly  used  in  the  lay¬ 
ing  house.  Birds  need  no  more  than 
a  13-  to  14-hour  day  of  light.  Lights 
turned  on  early  in  the  morning  and 
then  off  at  daybreak  are  the  cheap¬ 
est  and  easiest  means  of  providing 
artificial  illumination.  The  standard 
rule  of  one  watt  for  each  four  square 
feet  of  floor  space  should  be  fol¬ 
lowed.  Lights  should  be  located  in 
the  pens  so  that  they  cover  birds  on 
the  roosts  as  well  as  at  the  feed 
hoppers  and  on  the  floor.  Maximum 
efficiency  comes  from  keeping  light 


bulbs  clean.  This  should  be  done  at 
least  weekly.  In  houses  inclined  to  be 
dusty,  it  could  become  a  money¬ 
making  chore  every  evening. 


“Another  word  out  of  you  and  1  am 
a  ividow!'3 


January  5,  1957 


Can  Make  The 

New  Year  Bust  Out  All  Over 
With  Poultry  Profits  t 


Because  .  .  .  Hall  Brothers  Chicks  are  BRED  TO 
PRODUCE  EGGS.  Although  we  do  not  bring  out  a 
"new  model  ’  every  year,  we  are  continuously  im¬ 
proving  our  present  breeds  and  crossbreeds  towards 
MAXIMUM  PRODUCTION  —  RUGGED  HEALTH 
AND  STRENGTH  —  EARLY  MATURITY  —  REC¬ 
ORD  EGG  SIZE  and  INCREASED  PROFITS.  Ask 
the  Hall  Brothers  Poultryman  in  your  vicinity  about 
Hall  Brothers  Chicks  —  he’ll  tell  you  they  can  be 
depended  upon.  j 


BUY  HALL  BROTHERS  SEX-LINKED 
HALLCROSS  PULLETS 

The  nearest  thing  to  an  "egg  machine" 
in  the  poultry  business.  First  introduced  j 
by  Hall  Brothers  commercially  in  1931 
and  often  imitated  but  never  equalled. 
Produce  quantities  of  fine  brown  eggs 
as  proved  by  top  results  in  egg  faying 
tests  all  over  the  country. 

BUY  HALL  BROTHERS  WHITE 
BARRED  CROSS  REGULAR 

Try  this  new  egg-meat  combination 
crossbreed  and  reap  full  advantage  of 
its  high  egg  production  and  the  dress- 
off  quality  of  strictly  meat  birds.  Comes 
up  to  large  egg  size  rapidly.  Plump 
bodies  and  shorter  legs  satisfy  the  most 
discriminating  markets. 

BUY  HALL  BROTHERS  WHITE 
LEGHORNS 

We  "designed"  them  for  your  particular 
requirements.  Fine,  healthy,  medium¬ 
sized  birds  will  give  you  quantity  pro¬ 
duction  of  large,  chalk-white  eggs.  High 
feed  conversion  means  extra  profit  on 
each  dozen  of  eggs.  None  better  for 
cage  conditions! 

BUY  HALL  BROTHERS 
RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

One  of  the  country's  most  popular 
breeds,  now  "streamlined"  to  suit  pres¬ 
ent  day  production  standards.  Body  size 
scaled  down  to  about  six  pounds  for 
more  efficient  feed  conversion.  Produce 
an  abundance  of  large  brown  eggs. 


All  Hall  Brothers 
Chicks  are  U.S.  Con¬ 
necticut  Pullorum- 
Typhoid  Clean. 


BUY  HALL  BROTHERS  SILVER 
HALLCROSS 

For  double  profits — high  pro¬ 
duction  of  brown  eggs  PLUS 
quality  production  of  meat.  Sil¬ 
ver  Hallcross  mature  early  and 
maintain  high  production.  Eco¬ 
nomical  to  raise  —  economical 
to  feed. 


/ 


Send  for  HALL  BROTHERS  New  1957 
folder  showing  all  Breeds  and  Cross¬ 
breeds  in  natural  color  Kodachrome. 


HALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY  INC. 
BOX  60,  WALLINGFORD.  CONN. 
Please  send  FREE  copy  of  latest  folder  on 
HALL  BROTHERS  CHICKS. 

NAME  .  . . 

ADDRESS  . . . . 

CITY . .  STATE... 
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—  GARRISOWS  NEW _ 

Chompion  Cornish  Crosses 
Moke  the  Difference! 

Yes,  when,  it  conies  to  raising  profitable 
meat  birds,  you’ll  find  that  GARRISON 
BROAD  WHITE  CROSSES  and  NOR- 
CROSSES  make  the  difference  —  in  uni¬ 
formity,  fast,  efficient  growth,  good  dress¬ 
ing  out  qualities  and  the  other  fateors  that 
bring  market  premiums.  Unexcelled  for 
squab  broilers,  broilers,  capettes,  roasters 
or  capons.  Write  for  free  catalog.  SPECIAL: 
Send  10c  for  new  book  “How  to  Run  a 
One-Man  Broiler  Business.’’ 

EARL  W.  GARRISON 

BRIDGETON  13,  NEW  JERSEY 


TURKEYS5 

BROAD  BREAST  BRONZE  —  BROAD  WHITES, 
Norbest  &  Keit  h  ley  Strains—  BELTSVI  LLE  White, 
Vigorous  day  old  and  Started  Poults.  High 
livability,  rapid  growth,  superior  market  quality. 
Clean  flocks.  Car  delivery  in  quantity  lots. 

DUCKS— WHITE  PEKINS 


HILLPOT  TURKEY  FARM, 
FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 


BOX  I, 
PHONE:  29-J 


POULTRY  RAISERS:  Bargain  rate  tor  America’s 
leading  poultry  magazine.  48  months  only  $1.00.  Trial 
offer  9  months  25c.  Every  issue  packed  with  raising 
helps.  Problems  answered  Subscribe  TODAY!  POUL¬ 
TRY  TRIBUNE,  DEPT.  28,  MOUNT  MORRIS,  ILL. 


Babcock’s  New  Advance  Order  Dis¬ 
count  is  now  in  effect.  Please  write 
and  tell  us  how  many  chicks  you 
want  and  when  you  want  them. 

We’ll  book  your  order  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  new  money  saving 
advance  order  discount.  Also,  we’ll 
mail  you  our  new  catalog. 

Sincerely,  MONROE  C.  BABCOCK 
BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM,  INC., 
ROUTE  3-R,  ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 


OUR  37th  YEAR  OF  HI-QUALITY  CHICKS:  New 
Hampshire  Reds,  Arbor  Acre  White  Rocks.  Sex  Link 
Cross  or  the  Red  Rock  Cross.  Mount  Hope  White 
Leghorns  also  Started  Chicks.  Write  tor  free  circular 
and  Prices.  C.  P  LEISTER  HATCHERY, 

BOX  N,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA.  Phone  1 26- R- 1 1 
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“$1827  Net  Profit  in  68  days  of  part  time  cutting” 

HOMELITE  CHAIN  SAWS 


With  his  Homelite  Chain  Saw,  Mr.  Henry  L.  Hughes  of  Table  Grove, 
Illinois  cleared  40  acres  of  land  and  cut  4,000  fence  posts  in  just  68  days 
of  part  time  work.  Mr.  Hughes  sold  the  posts  for  $2,000.  His  total  ex¬ 
penses  —  including  skidding,  hauling,  maintenance  and  depreciation  on 
his  Homelite  —  were  only  $172.90,  leaving  a  net  profit  of  $1827.10.  In 
addition  to  this  profit,  Mr.  Hughes  will  plant  the  cleared  land  for  an 
extra  annual  cash  crop. 


HARVEST 
YOUR  WOODLOT 

with  a  HOMELITE 

For  instance,  the  Homelite  EZ  —  the 
world’s  lightest,  most  powerful  direct  drive 
chain  saw  packs  5  full  horsepower  into  only 
19  pounds.  Brings  down  trees  up  to  3  feet 
in  diameter  .  .  .  cuts  through  8"  Oak  in  5 
seconds,  18"  Pine  in  14  seconds. 


HOM  E  LITE 

ANNOUNCES  FOUR 

$  1  6  O  O 

4-H  Forestry  Scholarships 

See  your  local  Homelite  Dealer  for  a 
free  descriptive  folder  or  ask  your 
County  Extension  Agent  for  official 
information. 


Homelite  builds  and  sells  more  chain  saws  than  any  other  company  in  the  world. 

. 

avcifobit 

’19  to  29  pounds 
sfroigh?  blades,  bows, 
brush  cutter  and 


HOMELITE  —  a  division  of  Textron,  inc , 

2601  RIVERDALE  AVENUE,  PORT  CHESTER,  NEW  YORK 

□  Please  call  me  about  a  free  demonstration. 

□  Please  send  me  further  information. 

□  Please  send  me  name  of  nearest  Homelite  Dealer. 

Name . 

Address . 

Town/City . County . state . 


Loaded  with  Soothing  LANOLIN 


Great  for  Chaps,  Cuts,  Wire  Snags, 
Windburn,  Sunburn  and  beneficial 
massage  of  Caked  Bag.  Soothing,  anti¬ 
septic-on-contact.  Spreads  right,  STAYS 
ON.  Get  BAG  BALM  at  your  dealer’s. 

FREE  Cow  Book:  ''Care  and  Feeding 
of  Dairy  Cattle”.  Illustr.  Write  TODAY. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  COMPANY 

Lyndonville  49,  Vermont 


INSIST  ON 

BAG  BALM 


NO  HORNS! 

One  application  of  Dr. 

N  aylor’s  Dehorning 
Paste  on  horn  button  of 
calves,  kids.  Iambs — and 
no  horns  will  grow.  No 
cutting,  no  bleeding.  4oz. 
iar — $  1.00  at  your  deal¬ 
er’s,  or  mailed  oostpaid. 

H.  W.  NAY*  OR  CO. 

Morris.  12,  N.Y. 


ror's 


DEHORNING 

PASTE 


YOUR  HIRED  HAND  FOR 
PUSH  BUTTON  FEEDING! 


At  last — an  unloader  that  really 
works — in  any  kind  of  weather 
.  .  .on  any  type  of  silage.  10,000 
sharp  cutting  edges  auger  silage 
out  of  the  silo — no  blowers  to 
clog,  no  frozen  chunks  Costs  less 
to  buy.  .  .less  to  operate.  Write 
for  our  prices,  guarantee  —  and 
proof  of  satisfaction.  .  . 

CRAINE,  Inc  ,  117  Taft  St.,  NORWICH,  N.Y. 

Makers  of  famous 


CRAINE  SILOS 


At  last  a  saw  made  especially  for  prun¬ 
ing  apple  trees;  also  good  for  pruning 
heavy  shrubbery.  Not  a  converted  butcher 
saw.  Made  of  finest  materials.  Saw  teeth 
cut  (not  stamped)  and  ground.  Will  last 
a  long  time  if  you  can  keep  it  away 
from  your  wife.  Sent  postpaid  with  1 
extra  blade  for  only  $2.25. 

Wheeler  Saw  Co.,  Bel chertown, Mass. 


-  DEPRESSION  PRICES  - 

We  Sell  Cheap  —  Save  75%  Off  —  New  and  Used 
Tractor  Parts  —  Crawlers  and  Wheel  Tractors  —  160 
Makes  and  Models.  1957  catalog  ready.  Send  25c 
refundable.  SURPLUS  TRACTOR  PARTS  CORP. 
FARGO,  NORTH  DAKOTA 


The  N.  Y.  State  Attorney  General 
and  U.  S.  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  have  agreed  upon  a  basic 
10-point  Guide  for  the  public  to  fur¬ 
nish  a  warning  against  fraudulent 
securities  practices.  This  was  decided 
upon  because  of  the  large  number  of 
complaints  involving  unscrupulous 
stock  operators;  it  was  felt  that  the 
public  should  be  warned  of  the  pit- 
falls  involved  in  buying  securities 
from  unknown  sources.  Salesmen 
have  peddled  high-pressure  securi¬ 
ties  of  little  or  no  value  over  the  tele¬ 
phone.  Such  “salesmen”  lay  great 
stress  on  the  high  returns  to  be 
earned  and  acceptance  must  be  im¬ 
mediate  to  get  in  on  the  project.  The 
following  10-point  Guide  is  suggested, 
and  if  used  will  save  disappointment 
and  loss. 

1.  Think  before  buying. 

2.  Deal  only  with  a  securities  firm 
v/hich  you  know. 

3.  Be  skeptical  of  securities  offer¬ 
ed  on  the  telephone  from  any  firm 
or  salesman  you  do  not  know. 

4.  Guard  against  all  high-pressure 
sales. 

5.  Beware  of  promises  of  quick 
spectacular  price  rises. 

6.  Be  sure  you  understand  the  risk 
of  loss  as  well  as  the  prospect  of 
gain. 


The  Helene  Doll  Creations,  New 
York,  advertised  that  they  would 
send  100  dolls  for  $1.00.  I  ordered 
four  sets  from  them  and  received  an 
envelope  containing  some  paper  pic¬ 
tures  of  dolls.  One  would  not  expect 
paper  dolls  from  the  wording  of  their 
advertisement.  I  have  asked  them  to 
refund  my  money,  but  have  not  re¬ 
ceived  it.  e.  c.  E. 

New  York 

Helene  Doll  Creations  is  a  New 
York  mailing  address  used  by  a 
Hollywood,  Calif.,  firm  called  Cab¬ 
bages  and  Kings.  The  advertisement 
read,  “Dolls  are  full  four  inches  tall 
and  stand  up  for  play  or  display. 
Not  miniatures.  Though  inexpensive 
these  always  acceptable  gifts  are 
made  up  in  exciting  two-dimensional 
lithograph  color.”  Arguments  have 
been  presented  which  claim  that 
“two-dimensional”  indicated  they 
were  paper  cut-outs.  We  could  not 
accept  this  interpretation  and  in  view 
of  letters  such  as  the  one  from  E.C.E. 
we  believe  many  have  been  misled. 
We  are  glad  to  report  however,  that 
our  subscriber  has  received  her  re¬ 
fund.  The  results  from  the  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign  in  New  York  were  very 
poor  and  has  been  withdrawn.  Some 
papers  advise  us  they  will  not  carry 
the  advertising  again. 


7.  Get  the  facts — do  not  buy  on 
tips  or  rumors. 

8.  Request  the  person  offering 
securities  over  the  phone  to  mail  you 
written  information  about  the  cor¬ 
poration,  its  operations,  net  profit, 
management,  financial  position  and 
future  prospects.  Save  all  such  in¬ 
formation  for  future  reference. 

9.  If  you  do  not  understand  the 
written  information,  consult  a  person 
who  does. 

10.  Give  at  least  as  much  thought 
when  purchasing  securities  as  you 
would  when  acquiring  any  valuable 
property. 

We  trust  our  readers  will  follow 
these  suggestions  and  avoid  loss  in 
unknown,  not  to  say  fraudulent, 
schemes. 

Here  is  my  contract  with  a  credit 
association.  I  gave  them  over  $500  in 
accounts  and  I  cannot  find  out  wheth¬ 
er  they  have  collected  any  money. 
If  they  have,  I  never  have  received 
a  cent.  m.  r. 

New  Jersey 

An  agent  offered  an  annual  con¬ 
tract  for  the  collection  of  outstand¬ 
ing  accounts.  He  did  not  explain  that 
some  of  the  accounts  were  so  old 
they  could  not  be  collected.  However, 
if  additional  delinquent  accounts 
were  included,  the  contract  would  be 
extended  for  another  year.  The  maj ox- 
part  of  the  money  is  still  outstand¬ 
ing,  and  no  final  report  has  been 
made  as  to  the  status  of  the  accounts. 
While  at  this  time  one  or  two  ac¬ 
counts  may  still  be  within  the  time 
limit,  the  others  are  now  beyond  the 
statute  of  limitations.  A  local  attor¬ 
ney,  or  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  would 
be  more  satisfactory  to  handle  bills 
of  this  kind.  They  would  take  far 
greater  interest  in  collecting  the  out¬ 
standing  bills  than  anyone  who  de¬ 
mands  a  fee  in  advance. 

I  ordered  one  dress  costing  $8.98 
from  Fashion  Frocks  Inc.  and  I  have 
never  received  my  order.  Inquiries 
bi’ing  requests  for  information,  but 
I  would  prefer  to  have  a  refund. 

New  Jersey  j.  h.  v. 

The  subscriber  failed  to  give  the 
name  of  the  State  in  which  she  lived. 
The  company  found  towns  with  the 
same  name  in  six  states  and  could 
not  fill  her  order.  They  were  able 
to  locate  it  from  our  letter  and  have 
refunded  the  money.  Check  your 
letters  before  sending  them  and 
make  sure  full  address — street,  town 
and  state — are  given. 


A  man  driving  a  station  wagon 
with  New  York  license  plates  offered 
a  fur  coat  at  a  bargain  price,  stating 
he  was  a  wholesaler,  etc.  Have  you 
had  other  similar  report?  Is  he  legiti¬ 
mate?  w.  w. 

New  York 

We  understand  the  car  is  owned 
by  an  individual  who  lists  no  busi¬ 
ness  on  his  application  for  a  license. 
Our  reader  was  wise  to  refuse  to  buy 
from  a  man  who  carried  no  creden¬ 
tials.  In  fact  one  should  not  accept 
such  offers  without  taking  time  to  in¬ 
vestigate  and  get  references.  Reports 
of  this  kind  have  come  to  us  for 
many  years  and  our  experience  is 
that  there  are  few  legitimate  mer¬ 
chandisers  who  will  try  to  sell  furs 
in  this  way.  Such  offers  create  a  sus¬ 
picion  that  the  furs  may  have  been 
obtained  illegally.  It  is  always  wise  to 
buy  furs  from  a  reputable  dealer. 

Can  you  help  me  out?  Two  months 
ago  I  sent  $7.00  to  the  Academy- 
Movie  Club,  210  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York,  for  some  movie  films,  which  I 
received,  with  a  note  that  said  if  1 
did  not  like  them  I  could  return 
them  and  I  would  get  my  money.  I 
returned  them  and  although  I  sent 
two  letters,  they  do  not  answer  nor 
have  they  refunded  my  money.  Can 
you  help  me?  j.  a. 

Masachusetts. 

Our  letter  has  been  returned  by 
the  Postmaster  General  marked  “Un¬ 
lawful.”  We  fear  the  $7.00  loss  must 
be  charged  up  to  experience. 

Ten  salesmen^-were  arrested  and 
accused  of  making  allegedly  fraudu¬ 
lent  representation  in  the  sale  of  fire 
alarm  systems  to  home  owners.  They 
claimed  that  the  alarm  systems  were 
connected  with  the  Fire  Depart¬ 
ment’s  system,  and  that  the  Fire 
Commissioner  had  approved  the  de¬ 
vice.  These  claims  were  false.  They 
represented  that  the  alarm  system 
could  be  bought  and  installed  for  $50. 
However,  when  sold  on  time  pay¬ 
ments,  the  chai’ges  to  the  victims 
were  from  $456  for  four  or  five 
rooms;  and  $50  for  each  additional 
room.  The  pxdce  in  some  cases  was 
$750  and  salesmen  collected  20  per 
cent  to  30  per  cent  in  commissions. 
The  men  wei’e  held  for  these  mis¬ 
representations. 


[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk 
Depai’tment  must  be  signed  with 
writer’s  full  name  and  address 
given.] 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Science  is  defying  the  worst  efforts 
of  nature  and  the  most  determined 
attempts  by  government  to  reduce 
farm  production.  Despite  everything 
nature  and  bureaucrats  can  do,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  reports 
that  in  1956  U.  S.  farmers  produced 
14  per  cent  more  than  their  average 
for  1947-49,  and  almost  one  per  cent 
more  than  the  previous  record  year 
of  1955. 

Deficient  soil  moisture  threatened 
the  entire  giant  area  between  In¬ 
diana  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  from 
Iowa  and  South  Dakota  on  the  north 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  south. 
Reflecting  these  troubles,  final  fig¬ 
ures  showed  only  319  million  acres 
were  harvested,  smallest  since  the 
drought  disaster  year  of  1936  and 
nearly  14  million  acres  under  1955. 

About  346  million  acres  were 
planted  and  about  27  million  acres 
were  abandoned.  Yet  crop  out-turn 
equalled  the  1948  record,  while  pro¬ 
duction  of  livestock  and  livestock 
products  set  a  new  record  and 
brought  total  U.  S.  farm  production 
to  a  new  record  also. 

The  answer  was  in  better  “know¬ 
how”,  bringing  up  per-acre  yields  de¬ 
spite  widespread  poor  growing  wea¬ 
ther.  Corn  hit  45.4  bushels  per  acre 
m  1956,  up  from  40.6  in  1955  and  37.1 
in  the  10  years  1945-54.  All  types  of 
potatoes,  taken  together,  produced 
an  average  per-acre  yield  of  174.9 
cwt.  in  1956,  compared  to  160.6  in 
1955  and  an  average  of  148.7.  Cotton 
was  slightly  down  from  ’55  but  way 
above  average;  and  the  same  was 
true  for  winter  wheat.  Spring  wheat 
and  soybeans  were  higher  than  ever. 

s&  $  $  $  $ 

Farmers’  cash  receipts  from  mar¬ 
ketings  in  the  first  11  months  of  1956 
were  $27,300  million,  up  three  per 
cent  from  the  corresponding  period 
last  year.  Prices  were  slightly  lower, 
but  farmers  produced  more  to  sell. 

Receipts  from  livestock  and  pro¬ 
ducts  were  $14,900  billion,  two  per 
cent  above  a  year  ago,  with  average 
prices  down  by  four  per  cent  and 
amount  sold  up  by  six  per  cent. 
Slightly  higher  average  prices  plus 
larger  marketings  accounted  for  a 
gain  of  seven  per  cent  in  cash  re¬ 
ceipts  from  milk. 

Crop  receipts  in  the  11-month 
period  of  1956  were  about  $12,400 
million,  four  per  cent  over  1955. 
Both  average  prices  and  amount  sold 
were  up  slightly  from  the  previous 
year.  Receipts  from  wheat,  cotton, 
soybeans,  potatoes,  truck  crops,  and 
fruits  were  all  over  1955’s  first  11 
months. 

In  addition,  the  U.  S.  Government 
handed  out  to  farmers  checks  total¬ 
ling  $500  million  during  the  11 
months.  Payments  for  participation 
in  the^  Soil  Bank,  Agricultural  Con¬ 
servation,  and  subsidy  payments 
under  the  wool  program  accounted 
for  most  of  the  total. 


In  a  series  of  votes,  U.  S.  farmers 
gave  the  green  light  to  rigid  acreage 
and  marketing  controls. 

Most  important  was  the  vote  on 
corn.  Secretary  Benson  had  asked 
corn  farmers  to  vote  themselves  out 
of  the  “mandatory  support”  list. 
Corn  is  now  a  “basic  agricultural 
commodity”  and  must  be  supported 
at  between  75  and  90  per  cent  of 
parity.  Benson  said  the  farmers 
would  be  better  off  if  he  had  dis¬ 
cretion  to  set  supports  at  anywhere 
between  zero  and  90  per  cent,  and 
that  he  would  then  be  able  to  give 
them  larger  acreages.  There  was 
quite  a  fight  about  this,  and  Benson 
lost  by  a  very  narrow  margin.  It 
would  have  taken  66%  voting  for 
Benson  for  him  to  win;  he  got  a  61 
per  cent  favorable  vote. 

Rice  growers  approved  marketing 
quotas  for  their  1957  crop  by  a  91 
per  cent  favorable  vote,  upland  cot¬ 
ton  farmers  approved  ’57  quotas  by 
92.4  per  cent,  and  extra  long  staple 
cotton  farmers  said  yes  by  95.4  per 
cent.  Peanut  growers  aproved  quo¬ 
tas  for  ’57,  ’58  and  ’59  by  a  93.6  per 
cent  vote. 

% 

A  U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
business  forecast  conference  has 
been  told  that  dairy  farmers  and  the 
dairy  industry  can  confidently  ex¬ 
pect  continued  increases  in  consump¬ 
tion  of  their  products. 

Col.  B.  F.  Castle,  executive  vice- 
president  of  the  Milk  Industry  Foun¬ 
dation,  noted  a  steady  annual  in¬ 
crease  in  per  capita  consumption 
since  1953,  and  said  ’57  consumption 
should  take  care  of  a  production 
equal  to  129  billion  pounds  of  fluid 
milk.  He  said  the  dairy  industry  is 
more  optimistic  than  USD  A  and  he 
painted  a  picture  of  a  balance  be¬ 
tween  demand  and  production  by 
1965,  even  though  he  expects  produc¬ 
tion  to  increase  by  two  to  three 
billion  pounds  each  year. 

*  *  *  * 

In  an  all-out  effort  to  influence 
deep  cuts  in  farm  production  this 
year,  when  Congress  will  be  probing 
operation  of  the  soil  bank,  Agri¬ 
culture  Secretary  Benson  has  an¬ 
nounced  sharp  increases  in  payment 
rates  under  the  short-term  acreage 
reserve  part  of  the  program.  USDA 
will  pay  a  national  average  of  $20.04 
per  acre  for  wheat,  up  from  $8.00  an 
acre  this  year;  $54.15  for  cotton,  com¬ 
pared  to  $24  this  year;  $42.66  for 
corn,  compared  to  $33  this  year;  and 
the  much  higher  rates  for  tobacco 
will  vary  between  $125.60  and  $345.42 
per  acre,  depending  on  type. 

%  H*  ❖  %  # 

House  Agriculture  Committee 
hearings  on  administration  of  the 
soil  bank  program  will  get  started 
at  the  unusually  early  date  of  Janu¬ 
ary  7.  Rep.  Harold  Cooley  (D., 
N.  C.),  committee  chairman,  explains 
that  he  wants  Congress  to  have 
plenty  of  time  to  enact  any  neces¬ 
sary  changes.  Harry  Lando 


Subscribers'  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department 
20  cents  per  word,  including  name 
and  address,  each  insertion,  payable 
in  advance.  When  box  number  is 
used,  add  one  dollar  to  total  cost. 

Dates  of  Issue : 

Jan.  19  closes  Jan.  4 
Feb.  2  closes  Jan.  18 

COPY  MUST  REACH  US  FRIDAY, 
10  A.  M.  15  DAYS  in  ADVANCE  OF 
DATE  OF  ISSUE. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommo¬ 
dation  of  subscribers,  but  no  display 
advertising  or  advertising  of  a  com¬ 
mercial  nature  (seeds,  plants,  live¬ 
stock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


HELP  WANTED 


ATTENDANTS:  Male  and  female.  Salary 
$2750,  annual  increases  to  $3490  less  mainte¬ 
nance.  Five  day,  eight  hour  work  week,  annu¬ 
al  vacation  (20  days)  with  pay.  Paid  sick 
leave.  Many  opportunities  for  advancement. 
For  information  write  Director,  Wassaic  State 
School.  Wassaic,  N.  Y. _ 

LANDSCAPE  nursery  needs  working  foreman. 

Able  drive  truck  and  tractor.  Free  cottage 
for  small  family.  All  year.  Experience  not 
necessary.  Write  particulars.  DeBaun  & 
Company.  Wyckoff,  New  Jersey. _ 

MANAGER:  Assistant  to  busy  owner,  large 

New  Jersey  apple  orchard  and  vegetable 
farm.  Liberal  salary  and  bonus  for  the  right 
person.  Write,  giving  full  details,  age,  ex¬ 
perience,  family  status.  BOX  3900,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 

SECOND  Cook:  Permanent  job  for  single. 

sober  man  with  experience,  in  45-bed  hos¬ 
pital  near  New  York  City;  $250  per  month 
plus  own  room  and  board.  5:/2  day  week 
Write  or  call  Mr.  Golden,  High  Point  Hospital, 
Port  Chester,  New  York. _ 

KITCHEN  man  also  dishwasher:  Permanent 

job  for  single,  sober  man  in  small  hospital 
near  New  York  City;  5V2  day  week;  $140 
per  month  plus  own  room  and  board.  Write 
or  call  Mr.  Golden,  High  Point  Hospital,  Port 
Chester,  New  York. 

MOTHER'S  Helper:  Care  of  baby  V/2  years. 

Cooking  not  necessary,  housework;  modern 
country  home;  five  in  family.  State  salary, 
particulars.  Reply  W.  H.  Maxwell,  Blackrock 
Turnpike,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

MIDDLEAGED  man  looking  for  permanent 
job  and  home.  Top  salary.  Private  day 
school.  Must  drive,  handy  on  grounds,  know 
animals.  Be  sober  and  clean.  Located  in  White 
Plains,  N.  Y.  BOX  1000,  Rural  New  Yorker  or 
call  LYric  2-7080. 


COUPLE  looking  for  permanent  job  and  a 
good  home.  Top  salary  at  outstanding  pri¬ 
vate  kindergarten  in  Westchester  County.  Re¬ 
quirements  for  woman:  cook  and  keep  house. 
Man:  keep  grounds  trim,  care  for  animal  pets, 
drive  a  car.  Both  must  be  clean,  capable  and 
sober.  Write  BOX  1001,  Rural  New  Yorker  or 
call  LYric  2-7080, 


OWNER  of  beautiful,  new  one-level  home  in 
Rye,  New  York,  offers  fine  opportunity  for 
general  houseworker.  Automatic  dishwasher, 
clothes  washer  and  dryer,  large,  separate 
room  with  TV  and  radio”  and  bath.  Beauti¬ 
ful  country,  nearby  beach,  buses  into  Rye 
village  and  train  service  to  New  York.  Four 
children  in  family.  Starting  salary  $100  per 
month,  plus  room  and  board.  Will  pay  trans¬ 
portation  fees  to  Rye.  Send  full,  detailed  de¬ 
scription  of  capabilities,  snapshot  and  refer¬ 
ence  from  minister  or  priest,  doctor,  and 
former  employer  to  BOX  1002,  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ 

AMBITIOUS  man  under  forty.  Sales,  service 

and  assistant  to  owner  of  expanding  poul¬ 
try  breeding  farm-hatchery  in  New  Jersey. 
Good  pay.  Write  details  regarding  experi¬ 
ence  and  references.  BOX  1003,  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ 

EXPERIENCED  machine  milker.  Married 

House  and  usual  farm  privileges.  I  Katz 
Holtsville,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  GRover  5-3969  ’ 

MAID,  or  mother’s  helper,  live  in.  Doctor’s 
family.  Lovely,  convenient  country  loca¬ 
tion,  one  hour  N.  Y.  C.  Good  salary.  Experi¬ 
ence  with  children  required.  Possible  living 
for  couple.  Write  details.  Mrs.  Stauffer 
Chappaqua  Road,  Briarcliff  Manor,  N.  Y. 
WANTED :  Married  man  for  general  farm 
work;  must  be  good  hand  stripper-  good 
working  conditions.  Charles  Donaldson,  Chest- 
nut  Hill  Road,  South  boro.  Mass. 

WANTED:  Young  man  or  boy  for  general 
farm  work;  no  smoking.  Russell  Peters, 
Callicoon,  N.  Y. _ 

WOMAN:  School  for  retarded;  Westchester 
County  needs  mature  woman;  steady  job 
food,  home:  Soundview  School,  Yorktown 
Heights,  N.  Y. _ 

EXPERIENCED  milking  machine  operators: 

Steady  employment,  excellent  salary. 
Furnished  apartments  and  boarding  house 
on  farm.  Write  to  Garelick  Bros.  Farms, 
Franklin,  Mass.,  or  telephone  Franklin  419. 
After  5.30  P.  M.  Woonsocket,  R.  I.  Poplar 
9-7996,  Mr.  Bernon. _ ’  _  v 

DAIRY  farmer,  1st  of  February.  Must  be  first 

class  man  both  in  bam  and  field,  to  assist  I 
owner  who  normally  keeps  two  or  three  men. 
Must  be  able  to  take  complete  charge  in  l 
owner  s  absence.  State  age,  experience,  refer-  1 
ences  and  starting  salary  desired  in  first  letter. 
BOX  1011,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WANTED;  Farm  within  100  miles  New  York. 

Write  details  and  price.  Larsen,  152 
Second  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

WILL  rent  with  option  to  buy  (cash  or 

,  Wrrns>  house,  suitable  retirement.  BOX 
1007,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

VERMONT  country  store,  paved  road,  $55,000 
gross,  $6,000  net.  Grain  business.  $12,000  price 
includes  inventory.  BOX  1012,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 

QUIET  and  responsible  couple,  careful  tenants 
want  to  rent  (would  lease)  2-bedroom  apart¬ 
ment  with  improvements  in  small  town  or 
m  village  with  Frigidaire  and  stove  preferred. 
Immediate  or  future  occupancy.  BOX  1008 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

93  ACRES,  half -milk  creek  frontage.  3-acre 
island  colonial  house,  barn,  ideally  situ¬ 
ated,  short  distance  New  Paltz  exit  N  Y 
Thruway.  BOX  1009,  Rural  Hew  Yorker. 

E^TAB¥SIiED  ’  successful  gas  station  on 
S  Highways  41  and  17  at  Punta  Gorda, 
Florida.  Grossing  more  than  $40,000.  Fine 
climate.  Much  transient  and  local  trade. 
Cash,  $8,000.  To  mechanic  only.  BOX  327, 
Punta  Gorda,  Florida.  * 

87o  ACRES>  ^  near  Utica,  Rome,  Hamilton 

CImtongeNew%oCr0knVemenCe-  Clark  Langfojd- 

12  HILLTOP  acres,  unfinished  20x30  house 
two  miles  from  Ellenville,  N.  Y.  Best  offe~ 
over  $6,000.  J.  Dellacroce,  226  Holt  Drive* 
Pearl  River,  N.  Y,  Telephone  5-5740, _ 

FOR  Sale:  Ornamental  nursery,  pecan  grove 
three  houses  on  paved  road.  Highway,  sell 
cheap  for  cash  on  account  of  my  age,  write 
for  particulars.  Mountville  Nurseries,  Mount- 
vine,  Oeorgia. 

FLORIDA:  IV2  acres,  two  bedrooms,  living 
room,  kitchen,  bath;  home  midst  beautiful 
oaks;  fronting  fishing  lake:  $8,000.  John 
Roscow,  Realtor,  Inverness,  Florida. 

FINGER  LAKES  Country:  Farms  all  sizes. 

Dairy,  beef,  poultry,  fruit.  Retirement 
homes,  low  taxes,  from  $2,600  up.  Many  types 
of  businesses.  Inquire  of:  Brokers,  M.  J 
Rapalee  and  H.  M.  Stocking,  Dundee,  N  . Y. 

LARGE  skating  rink,  dancing;  Loon  Lake 
Bargain,  terms.  Sumner  Benedict,  R.  D  ’ 
Cohocton,  New  York. 

rOr  -oSaleu,  Dutchess  County,  10  miles  north 
of  Poughkeepsie,  6-room  brick  house,  about 
£ri<¥,aCr!i  aA  improvements.  Katherine  A. 
Hayes,  Staatsburg,  N.  Y. 

FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


AVERY’S  Golden  wildfiower  honev*  5  ih» 
$2.20-  10  lbs.  $3.95  prepaid.  60  lbs.  $11.20  not 
prepaid.  H.  J.  Avery,  Katonah,  N.  Y 

CLOVER  comb  honey  chunks,  5  lbs.  $2.25 
prepaid,  Charles  Peet,  Gouverneur.  N  Y. 
WORLD  Famous  Indian  River  Fruit:  Packers 
,  aP,d  shippers  of  tree-ripened,  hand-picked 
hALv  ■  mdividually  wrapped.  Orange  blossom 
Ae/'  tropical  marmalades;  candies.  Write  us. 

1  Rf?  iv> aRAe d  Frult„ Company,  Post  Office  Box 
166,  Indian  River  City,  Florida. 

■ci?verJloney  liquid  five  pounds  $1  95 
’ .  carton  6-  5’s  light  clover  liouid 
$9.00  prepaid;  60  lb.  can  clover  liquid  or  granu- 
iti?do$10-80  not  Prepaid;  60  lb.  can  clover  and 
fall  flower  mixed  liquid  fine  flavor  $10.20  not 

New3' York '  W'  Hand’  R‘  D-  2>  Cazenovia, 

°LD  fashioned  dried  apples,  real  treat,  two 
pounds  $1 .60;  four  pounds  $3.20  prepaid. 
L.  W.  Denhnger,  Clayton,  Ohio. 

BUTTERNUT  Meats:  $1.65  pound ;  post  paid 
third  zone.  Mountain  Meadows  Farm, 
Royalton,  Vermont. _  ’ 

TKEE-Ripeiicd  oranges,  Sr  grapefruit,  Sr 
mixed  to  order.  Bushel  $5.50;  half  blishel 
f3-55.  Certified,  express  free.  L.  F.  Corliss 
BOX  1124,  Winter  Park,  Florida. 

TREE  Ripen  d  oranges  and  grapefruit.  Nc 
color  added.  Shipped  prepaid.  Delivery 
guaranteed.  One  bushel  oranges  $5.75:  grape- 
fruit  $5.25;  mixed  bushels  $5.50.  All  half 
n^Hhelw  $3’75'  ■  Add  50 .  cents  west  of  Misissippi 
Fld  dW!Spons!n'  Dillingham  Groves,  Largo, 


QUALITY  Nut  Meats:  Hickorynut,  1  lb  $2  8f- 

2  lbs.  $5.30;  5  lbs.  $12.60.  Black  walnut  and 
Pecan,  1  ib.  $2.00;  2  lbs.  $3.80:  5  lbs.  $9  00 
P^nna^'  T'  J'  Harman’  212  Fl'ont  St.,  York, 


_ COUNTRY  BOARD _ 

C<ATPENTJAL  waiting  home  for  unwed 
mothers.  May  work  to  part  pay  for  board 
Springer  Private  Hospital.  Johnson  City,  N  T 

MODERN  country  home  wants  retired '  gentle  - 
Yorker b°arder;  reflned-  BOX  1010,  Rural  New 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CHOICE  Hay:  All  grades  Mohawk  Valiev 
Lew  York.  Trailer  load  deliveries,  Snyder 

Telephone  F°rt  Plain’  New  York- 


WANTED:  Antique  automobiles,  instruction 

N«'n„aa”r'i’,'N,IShtJS4rS:  ^  5  *^"2™ 


CEpAR  PAs  for  pole  barns.  Penta  treated 

nnirft «Air?.A A Elve  l9ot  electric  fence  stakes 
pointed  for  driving  15  cents  each  at  yciid 

!SS.S  YorkiheaSt  K& 


WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class 
milkers,  tractor  men,  general  farm  workers 
Ellmger’s  Employment  Agency,  287  Greenwich 
St..  New  York  7.  N,  Y,  BArclay  7-0619. 


W£¥TE£-  Esed  400  gallon  liquid  sprayer. 
Dellwill  Orchards,  Long  Valley,  New  Jersey. 

WANTED:  Ampico  and  Duo  Art  piano  rolls 
PennaS°°d  condition-  R-  Shattuck,  EJdredT 


WESTERN  New  York  hay,  all  grades;  also 
stiaw  and  corn.  We  deliver.  Elwin  Millerd 
Stanley,  N.  Y.  Telephone  2664.  ’ 


Ridding  Alfalfa  of 
Chickweed 

Fall  and  Winter  are  the  seasons  to 
get  rid  of  chickweed  in  northeast 
alfalfa  fields.  A  winter  annual,  chick- 
weed  starts  growing  in  September 
and  lives  on  until  late  Spring  or 
early  Summer.  Left  unchecked,  it 
reduces  alfalfa  stands  by  smother¬ 
ing  and  by  taking  away  both  nu- 
trents  and  water.  In  matted  chick- 
weed  alfalfa  disease  organisms  may 
live  and  multiply. 

Chickweed  is  controllable  with 
dinitro  or  isopropyl  carbamate  weed 
killers  after  the  alfalfa  is  dormant. 
The  dinitros  should*be  applied  at  the 
rate  of  a  pouncf  or  a  pound  and  a 
half  per  acre;  two  or  three  applica¬ 
tions  are  made  in  heavy  infestations. 
Because  one  application  of  the  carba¬ 


mate  material,  CIPC,  at  the  rate  of 
one  to  two  pounds  per  acre,  will 
kill  all  chickweed,  it  is  the  more 
efficient  material.  But  CIPC  kills 
grasses,  too,  so  it  should  be  used 
against  chickweed  only  in  pure 
alfalfa  stands. 

More  Kleckly  Melons 
Failed  to  Ripen 

In  connection  with  the  item  in  a 
recent  Rural  New  Yorker  reporting 
that  “Kleckly  watermelons  never 
really  ripened”,  my  neighbor  planted 
a  few  hills  in  her  garden  from  seeds 
taken  from  a  delicious  Kleckly  Sweet 
watermelon.  When  she  opened  them, 
they  had  one  and  a  half  inches  of 
pale  red  and  white  core  in  the  cen¬ 
ter.  I  have  never  seen  such  unaccept¬ 
able  melons.  o.  e.  r. 

New  Jersey 


milkers.  Tractor  men,  yard  men.  also  pot 
try  and  all  kinds  of  labors.  Quinn  Employme 
Agency,  70  Warren  St.,  New  York  7.  N 
COrtland  7-7865. 


REFINED  woman  (53)  in  present  secretarial 
position  20  years,  would  like  domestic  po¬ 
sition.  Good  cook  and  housekeeper.  Would 
care  for  semi-invalid.  Would  like  to  give  at 
least  two  week’s  notice  before  leaving  pres- 
ent  position,  BOX  1004,  Rural  New  Yorker. 
MAINTENANCE  supervisor,  25  years  experi¬ 
ence,  capable  of  full  responsibility.  Available 
30-day  notice.  Will  travel  for  interview.  BOX 
1005,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


CARETAKER  while  owners  are 
BOX  1006,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


abroad. 


SINGLE  man,  50,  wants  job  on  poultry  farm 

near  Pittsburgh,  where  I  can  work  and 
start  an  egg  route,  have  a  new  station  wagon. 
Louis  Pugh,  1502  Princess  Ave.,  Pittsburgh 
16,  Penna. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE,  TO  RENT,  ETC. 


WANTED:  All  types  bare  and  stocked  farms, 
villages  and  rural  dwellings,  stores  and 
other  types  businesses;  phone  or  write  Werts 
ileal  Estate,  Johnson  City.  N.  Y. _ 

SOUTHERN  New  Jersey:  Country  homes. 

farms,  acreage  for  agriculture  or  industry. 
Free  list  sent.  LeGore,  realtor.  Vineland. 
New  Jersey _ 

NEW  YORK  STATE:  45  acre  poultry  breeding, 
hatchery,  fruit  farm;  stocked,  equipped, 
fully  operated;  going  business.  Details. 
Gervin  Schaeffer,  Valois,  N.  Y. 


WANTED:  Dairy  farm  in  Orange  County. 

Stocked  or  bare,  reasonable  with  good 
house  and  buildings.  For  client.  Michaels, 
Broker.  Wasbingtonville,  New  York.  Tele¬ 
phone  4370. 


East  25th  St.,  Huntington  Sta.  L.  I.,  N.  y. 

WANTED:  Hi-power  rifle,  also  light  car.  Give 
Lowest  cash  price.  C  A 
McMillen,  Box  168,  Clearfield,  Pa. 

BEOXS  Wanted:  Apples  of  New  York  .State 
The  Managers,  Joseph  Lincom  John 

Andrews,  189  Toms  Road  Stamford  Conn 

WBOXEw)iiPntabl,e  ,!msh„saw'  State  price. 
BOX  1013,  Rural  New  \orker. 


HELP  WANTED 

Woman  with  car  to  sell  subscriptcns  to 
The  Rural  New  Yorker  on  liberal  com¬ 
mission  basis.  Full  or  part  time.  Experi¬ 
ence  helpful,  but  not  necessary.  Some 
territory  open  in  New  York,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  New  England.  For  further 
details,  write  Circulation  Manager,  The 
Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  St . 
New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


NOTICE  ! 

When  you  answer  advertise¬ 
ments  under  a  box  number, 
write  the  number  of  the  adver¬ 
tiser  on  the  envelope. 


January  5,  1957 


RAYNER’S  Famous  Eastern  Shore 

STRAWBERRIES 

BLUEBERRIES  RASPBERRIES  ASPARAGUS 

You  can  start  on  your  way  to  better  berries  when  the  plants  are  "born 
in  the  best  places".  .  .  and  Rayner's  quality  plants  are  born  in  the 
famous  Eastern  Shore  region.  .  .  renowned  for  delicious,  vitamin- 

packed  berries! 

Make  your  selection  from  ail  the  best-known  varieties.  .  .each  Ray- 
ner  plant  a  carefully  developed  triumph  of  over  30  years'  successful 
growing  experience. 

In  Rayner's  vigorous  plants  you  have  the  vital  "healthy  foundation" 
.  .  .productive  plants  that  pay  bigger  profits.  .  .priced  to  save  you 

money.  .  .and  now  better  than  ever  with  virus-free  vigor! 


See  Our  Booths  537-538  at  Petma.  Farm  Show 


To  SEE  how  these  prize  plants  are  developed,  what  type 
is  best  for  your  climate,  how  to  grow  them,  etc.  .  . 

mail  the  coupon  now  for  your  FREE  1957  Berry  Book. 


<«T  A  C  K” 

H.  J.  W.  RAYNER 


“BOB” 

S.  H.  RAYNER 


Send,  Coupon  Today 
Ten  FREE  Catalog 


SALISBURY  15,  MARYLAND 


This  is  our  31st  consecutive  year  advertising  in  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  where  delivery  of  merchandise  as  advertised  is  guaranteed. 


-  I 

RAYNER  BROTHERS,  INC.  J 

SALISBURY  15,  MARYLAND 

Send  at  once  your  FREE  ILLUSTRATED  1937  CATALOG  listing  leading  varieties  | 
of  Berry  Plants,  Shrubs,  Fruit  Trees,  Ornamentals,  etc.  |lr 

I* 

Name  . 

C 

Address  .  J 

''  P.O.BOX  £ 

I  ty  . OR  ZONE . J 

I 

State  . 

_ _ 


Big  1957 
illustrated  Catalog 


JUST  OFF  THE  PRESS!  Get  your  new  1957  Rayner’s  Berry  Book  that 
gives  reliable  information  on  the  best  varieties,  with  instructions  on 
how  to  grow  them,  best  varieties  for  your  climate,  when  to  plant,  etc. 
Also  lists  blueberries,  raspberries,  asparagus,  fruit  and  nut  trees,  orna¬ 
mentals,  and  garden  supplies.  This  FREE  Catalog  offers  hundreds  of 
valuable  hints  on  bigger  profits  GROWING  BERRIES. 


“We  receive  many  happy  reports 
from  Rural  New  Yorker  readers 
every  year.  W.e’re  indeed  pleased 
to  cooperate  with  the  thousands 
of  them  who  order  our  plants 
year  after  year.” 


Fruit  Trees  (Regular  &  Dwarf)-  Nut  Trees  -  Ornamentals 

Shrubs  -  Holly  -  Rhododendrons  -  Evergreens,  Etc. 


They  Say J 


BALDWIN,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


MAY  3,  1956 


MASURY,  OHIO 


FEB.  9,  1956 


“I  am  delighted  w-ith  the  quality  of  plants  re¬ 
ceived  from  Rayner  Bros.,  Inc.  and  thank  you  for 
the  care  and  attention  given  to  my  order.  The 
azaleas,  asparagus,  rhubarb,  and  strawberries  were 
all  of  fine  quality  and  arrived  in  excellent  condition.” 

F.  EUGENE  DUFFEE 


“Would  like  for  you  to  know  that  we  picked 
1,200  quarts  of  berries  from  500  of  your  Catskill 
plants.  We  did  pick  more  than  1,200  but  did  not 
keep  a  record  of  what  we  used  or  gave  away, 
only  counted  what  we  sold.” 

FLINT  HOLT 


. . . 
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Where  the  Old  Grist  Mill  Still  Runs 


JANUARY  19,  1957 


Oliver  Hyatt  Cuts  His  Overhead  with 


Highland  Farm 


By  GEORGE  D.  CASTOR 


E’VE  cut  enough  wood  to  take 
care  of  our  taxes  and  insur¬ 
ance  every  year,  says  Oliver 
Hyatt  of  Cherry  Plain,  N.  Y. 
And  he  figures  the  woodlot  can 
go  right  on  balancing  these 
items.  In  fact,  the  forester 
says  he  can  probably  double  the  woodlot’s 
income  as  its  condition  improves. 

The  Hyatts  have  planted  trees  and  managed 
their  farm  woodland  for  over  20  years.  It  has 
been  a  big  help  in  keeping  their  50-cow  dairy 
going  successfully,  and  Oliver  is  glad  to  tell 
how:  “We  heat  two  houses  with  cull  trees 
chopped  from  the  woodlot.  That’s  a  heap  of 
heat,  with  our  long  Winters.” 

Their  365  acres  of  woodland  back  up 
against  the  rocky  spine  of  the  Berkshire  Hills 
on  the  New  York-Massachusetts  boundary.  At 
their  1100-1200-foot  elevation,  the  chill 
lingers  during  much  of  the  year.  Other  fuel- 
wood  comes  from  hedgerows  that  Oliver  and 
Helen  Hyatt  are  removing  to  get  bigger  fields 
and  more  efficient  farming.  All  their  opera¬ 
tions  are  guided  by  a  conservation  plan  they 
worked  out  with  the  Rensselaer  County  Soil 
Conservation  District.  It  represents  their  own 
ideas  plus  advice  from  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  and  the  New  York  State  Conservation 
Department  specialists. 

They  have  reforested  25  acres  of  land  with 
Scotch  pine  and  Douglas  fir  Christmas  trees. 
Every  year  they  have  sold  a  few  cords  of 
white  birch  to  a  novelty  factory  at  nearby 
Berlin.  For  added  income,  they  sell  other  logs 
to  local  sawmills.  Hyatt  estimates  he  has 
logged  and  sold  a  total  of  150,000  board  feet 
himself;  commercial  loggers  have  bought  an¬ 
other  75,000.  In  recent  winters,  there  has  been 
a  good  market  for  beechwood  at  a  local  mill, 
and  Hyatt  has  used  it  to  advantage.  Culling 
out  the  beech,  he  figures,  will  up-grade  the 
better  hardwoods  in  his  stands. 
v  Unlike  many  part-time  woodsmen,  he  has 
systematized  his  approach  to  the  job.  He  is 
developing  good  access  roads,  has  finished  two 
miles  already,  and  plans  two  more.  He  builds 
these  with  his  own  crawler-tractor  with  dozer 
blade.  Faced  with  steep  slopes,  he  lays  trails 
out  as  nearly  as  possible  on  the  contour  level. 
That  pays  off  in  erosion-control  and  cheaper 
tractor  operation,  as  well  as  making  it  possi¬ 
ble  to  work  in  the  woods  most  of  the  year, 
where  weather  conditions  —  ice,  snow,  etc.  — 
would  normally  dictate  a  slow-down  or  com¬ 
plete  work  stoppage.  With  these  roads,  many 
sections  of  this  mountain  woodlot,  usually  in¬ 
accessible,  are  now  more  easily  and  safely 
reached.  Hyatt  has  found  that  the  cost  of  his 


road  building  program  has  run  between  $75 
and  $100  per  mile  for  bulldozer  costs,  and 
would  recommend  to  all  woodlot  owners  seri¬ 
ous  consideration  of  road  layout  as  the  first 
step  in  woodland  management.  He  is  con¬ 
vinced  that  properly  designed,  low-cost  wood 
roads  will  open  up  many  woodlands  that  have 
been  considered  impossible  to  work  because 
of  terrain.  Incidentally,  foresters  from  the  New 
York  State  Conservation  Department  are  avail¬ 
able  for  wood-road  layout  work.  A  good  road 
means  more  trips  to  the  woods,  and  more 
trips  to  the  woods  mean  more  farm  income. 

Accomplishment  in  the  woods  is  limited  by 
manpower  first,  equipment  second.  Hyatt  is  ac¬ 
companied  by  at  least  one  man — this  is  a  con¬ 
stant  practice,  not  only  for  safety  insurance, 
but  for  production  as  well.  One  slip  of  an  axe 
or  a  slight  misjudgment  in  felling  a  tree 
could  mean  serious  trouble  for  the  lone  woods¬ 
man.  For  equipment,  a  small  crawler  tractor 
with  dozer  blade  is  the  basic  tool,  hooked  up 
to  a  heavy-duty  log-boat  or  low-axle  wagon,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  weather.  Every  other  possible 
tool  needed  has  its  place  on  the  crawler;  a  five- 
( Continued  on  Page  38 ) 


Oliver  Hyatt  examines  part  of  his  red  pine  re¬ 
forestation  project.  The  Hyatts  have  reforested 
approximately  25  acres  of  iand  suitable  only  for 
growing  trees. 


In  a  stand  of  immature  white  birch,  sugar  maple  and  yellow  birch  which  the  Hyatts  are  managing 
intensively  for  future  generations,  the  small  bulldozer  has  constructed  approximately  tioo  milet 
of  roadway  through  the  woodlot  on  a  maximum  grade  of  eight  per  cent. 
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Introducing  Hammerhead 

Wrecker  of  Phone  Poles  and 
Fence  Posts — and  Still 
Unconq  lie  red 


Hammerhead,  the  king-sized  wood¬ 
pecker  with  the  man-sized  job,  has 
been  bilking  all  the  wiles  of  modern 
science  for  almost  two  years  at  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  University  where  the 
problem  is:  how  to  keep  Hammer¬ 
head  and  his  boring  family  away 
from  telephone  poles  and  farmers’ 
fence  posts.  Since  the  utility  poles 
cost  about  $500  each,  it  brings 
Hammerhead’s  dinner  bill  well  above 
that  of  a  Republican  Party  Lincoln 
Day  dinner.  “When  you  hear  one  of 
these  birds  whacking  away  at  a  tree, 
you’d  think  it’s  a  man  with  an  axe”, 
Dr.  William  C.  Bramble,  acting  di¬ 
rector  of  the  School  of  Forestry,  says 
of  the  colorful,  but  shy,  bird  which  is 
protected  by  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment. 

At  first  the  woodpeckers’  annoying 
habit  of  pecking  poles  to  pieces,  with 
holes  measuring  three  inches  deep 
by  nine  inches  wide  and  12  inches 
long,  was  thought  to  be  easily  solved 
by  the  power  companies.  Some  small 
trick  would  put  an  end  to  it — they 
thought! 

First  they  lashed  new  poles  to  the 
damaged  ones,  allowing  the  old  poles 
to  remain  in  position.  The  woodpeck¬ 
ers  were  delighted  to  find  the  new 
dinner  poles  and  transferred  the 
scene  of  their  activities  to  them 
immediately 

Next  the  farmers  and  companies 
attached  red  flannel  streamers  and 
metal  flashers  to  the  poles,  but  the 
birds  were  not  discouraged.  In  fact 
they  seemed  rather  pleased  with  the 
publicity. 

Then  some  of  the  utility  companies 
wrapped  the  poles  from  a  point  eight 
feet  above  the  ground  to  the  top 
with  a  heavy-mesh  wire  hardware 
cloth.  The  woodpeckers  accepted 
this  as  protection  of  especially  meaty 
treats  and  set  to  work  immediately 
hacking  their  way  through  it  and 
peeling  it  from  the  poles. 

Finally  various  chemical  repellents 
were  tried,  but  without  success. 

Recognizing  that  this  was  a  major 
problem,  four  utility  companies  in 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  turned 
it  over  to  Penn  State  scientists  for 
a  solution.  That  was  back  in  March, 
1955.  The  University  secured  a 
pileated  woodpecker,  Hammerhead, 
said  to  be  only  the  second  of  his 
breed  to  live  in  captivity  and  the 
only  one  to  live  normally  on  natural 
and  artificial  food  without  hand  feed¬ 
ing.  Kept  caged  in  an  outdoor  pen, 
he  is  constantly  supplied  with  delect¬ 
able  poles  coated  with  various  would- 
be  woodpecker  repellents. 


Hammerhead  comes  from  the  larg¬ 
est  of  the  woodpecker  family,  which 
can  boast  some  60  different  kinds  in 
the  United  States  alone.  This  par¬ 
ticular  breed  has  wingspreads 
ranging  up  to  30  inches.  Pileated 
woodpeckers  have  been  known  to 
knock  a  man  unconscious  with  a 
single  blow  from  their  beaks.  Yet, 
how  a  woodpecker  can  violently  slam 
his  head  against  a  solid  tree  a  hun¬ 
dred  times  a  minute  with  trip-ham¬ 
mer  regularity,  without  knocking 
out  his  own  brains,  still  remains  a 
mystery.  Some  scientists  think  the 
answer  may  lie  in  the  structure  of 
the  woodpecker’s  skull  which  is  con¬ 
structed  with  a  set  of  tiny  cross 
braces,  giving  it  more  flexibility. 

Not  only  do  woodpeckers  drill  for 
their  food,  but  they  also  drill  to  store 
their  food.  When  they  come  upon 
an  abundant  supply  of  beetles,  the 
canny  woodpecker  drills  a  hole  ex¬ 
actly  the  size  of  the  insect,  tamps 
him  in  so  tightly  that  he  cannot  get 
out,  marks  down  the  spot  in  his  own 
mental  notebook  for  future  refer¬ 
ence,  and  takes  off.  Nuts  are  stored 
in  much  the  same  manner.  Wood¬ 
peckers  gauge  the  size  of  each  acorn 
with  uncanny  accuracy  that  enables 
them  to  drill  a  hole  the  exact  fit  and 
stuff  the  nut  in  so  tightly  that  no 
other  birds  or  animals  can  pry  it 
loose. 

In  an  effort  to  outsmart  wily 
Hammerhead,  Penn  State  scientists 
have  tried  50  chemicals  and  chemi¬ 
cal  formulations.  They  have  used 
plastic  and  rubberized  coati-ngs, 
polyethylene  sheeting  and  wire  mesh, 
and  even  nylon  cords  running  parallel 
to  the  poles  and  away  from  them. 
So  far,  all  in  vain.  They  even  tried 
spiralling  green  garden  hose  up  the 
poles  like  snakes,  but  the  fearless 
woodpeckers  used  them  for  perches. 

Once  the  scientists’  hopes  were 
high.  Knowing  the  birds  recognize 
colors,  they  painted  the  poles  of  a 
high  tension  line  with  red,  green, 
yellow  and  white,  each  color  cover¬ 
ing  a  10-foot  section  of  the  pole.  Far 
from  dismaying  the  birds,  they  ac¬ 
cepted  the  colorful  poles  as  urgent 
invitations  to  lunch,  and  some  of  the 
colors  proved  particularly  to  the 
birds’  liking. 

The  tests  will  continue  for  another 
year  before  the  three-year  study 
ends.  So  far.  Hammerhead  and  his 
brothers  and  his  cousins  and  his 
uncles  are  ahead,  but  you  never  can 
tell  with  that  unpredictable  fellow, 
the  woodpecker.  Dorothy  Rickard 

Pennsylvania 


Penn  State  scientists  have  been  outwitted  by  this  woodpecker  for  the  past 
two  years  in  their  attempts  to  find  a  ’pecker-proof  coating  for  utility  poles 
end  fence  posts.  Shown  above,  from  left  to  right,  are ,  Hayes  T.  Pfitzenmeyer, 
Jr.,  graduate  student  in  zoology  at  Penn  State,  and  Hammerhead,  the  cap¬ 
tive,  but  happy,  pileated  ivoodpecker. 


You  can  depend  on  your  feed  man  to  supply  you  with  balanced  rations 
and  also  information  on  economical  cattle  nutrition.  Be  sure  to  ask  him 
about  the  advantages  Du  Pont  “Two-Sixty -Two”  offers  in  your  protein 
supplement. 

Ask  your  feed  man  how 
Du  Pont  TWO -SIXTY-TWO' makes 

FEED  COMPOUND 

your  ration  more  efficient 

You:  “I  want  to  get  as  much  nutritional  value  as  possible 
from  the  feed  I  buy.  Just  how  will  Du  Pont  ‘Two-Sixty- 
Two’  in  my  ration  help  me  get  this  efficiency?” 

Your  Feed  Man:  “The  efficiency  of  vour  ration  depends  a 
lot  on  the  ability  of  rumen  bacteria  to  convert  coarse 
feeds  into  a  form  that  your  cattle  can  digest  thoroughly.” 

You:  “Does  4  Two-Sixty-Two’  help  these  bacteria  make  my 
feed  more  digestible?” 

Your  Feed  Man:  “It  certainly  does,  and  Du  Pont  ‘Two- 
Sixty -Two’  also  helps  you  get  more  feed  value  from  your 
roughage.  That’s  because  ‘Two-Sixty-Two’  is  a  top-qual¬ 
ity  nitrogen  source  of  simple  protein.  It  nourishes  and 
stimulates  rumen  bacteria — helps  them  multiply  faster. 
Therefore,  billions  of  them  are  better  able  to  unlock  milk¬ 
making  nutrients  from  all  the  feed  you  give  your  cows.” 

You:  “Well  then  be  sure  to  make  my  feeds  more  efficient  by 
including  Du  Pont  ‘Two-Sixty-Two’  in  my  dairy  supple¬ 
ment.” 


Reg.u.s.pat.ofk 

BETTER  THINGS  FOR  BETTER  LIVING  .  .  .  THROUGH  CHEMISTRY 

TWO-SIXTY-TWO® 

FEED  COMPOUND 
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Before  You  Buy  Farm  Seeds 


Write  For  Dibble’s 
FREE  Seed  Book 

We  want  to  send  you  a  copy  of  Dibble’s 
new  seed  catalog  absolutely  free  —  without 
any  obligation  upon  your  part.  It  is  packed 
with  information  you  will  find  interesting 
and  helpful. 

This  attractive  illustrated  catalog  gives  an  honest  and  accu¬ 
rate  description  for  all  farm  seeds  best  suited  for  the  North¬ 
eastern  States.  It  tells  which  varieties  are  recommended  for 
your  area.  Many  of  the  illustrations  are  in  natural,  life¬ 
like  color. 

If  you  are  going  to  plant  Corn,  Potatoes,  Oats,  Alfalfa,  or 
any  farm  crop,  you  will  find  this  catalog  valuable.  It  is  a  real 
farm  book  written  for  practical  farmers. 

You  Can’t  Buy  Better  Seed  .... 

We  specialize  in  farm  seeds  and  sell  only  one  grade  —  the 
best  obtainable.  You  can’t  afford  to  gamble  with  seed  of  un¬ 
known  quality  when  you  can  get  Dibble’s  seeds  at  such  reason¬ 
able  prices.  All  Dibble  seeds  are  sold  with  a  10-day  money-back 
guarantee.  You  can’t  get  better  seeds  at  any  price. 

No  matter  where  you  have  been  buying  seeds,  it  will  pay 
you  to  get  our  free  catalog  and  price  list.  It  may  save  you  money 
and  result  in  better  crops  for  you. 

Fill  out  coupon  below  and  mail  it  today  —  or  just  send  a 
post  card,  if  you  prefer. 


Q 


Box  B 


EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE,  SEEDGROWER 

Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Q 


EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE,  SEEDGROWER 
BOX  B,  HONEOYE  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 

SEND  ME  A  COPY  OF  YOUR  FREE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG  AND  PRICE  LIST. 


NAME  . . . . . .' - 

POST  OFFICE .  R.  F.  D. 

STATE  . . 


10  Colorado  Blue  Spruce 
transplanted,  3  to  6  In 
—  only  SI  postpaid;  22  only  S2  post¬ 
paid!  Another  Bargain:  20  Evergreens, 
all  transplanted  4  to  10  In.  tall.  Five 
each:  American  Arborvitae,  Scotch  Pine, 
Norway  Spruce,  White  Spruce,  all  20  for 
only  S3  postpaid.  (West  of  Miss.  River 
add  25c).  FREE  Illustrated  FOLDER  of 
small  evergreen  trees.  ALL  TREES 
GUARANTEED  TO  LIVE. 

WESTERN  MAINE  FOREST  NURSERY  CO. 

Dept.  RN-137  Fryeburg,  Maine 


FRUIT  TREES,  STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY 
AND  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS 


Nut  and  Shade  Trees,  Grape  Vines, 
Flowering  Shrubs,  Evergreens,  Dwarf 
Apple  Trees  (on  Mailing  9,  7,  I, 
2,  stock).  Over  80  years  experience 
growing  and  supplying  complete  line 
of  nursery  stock  direct  to  planters. 
Satisfaction  assured — prices  reason¬ 
able.  60-page  illustrated  catalog 
and  Planting  guide  sent  free.  Write 
Bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries,  Box  RI27,  Princess  Anne, Md. 


•  » 

3  to  5  yr.  healthy,  selected  trees,  6" 
to  16"  tali.  5  each  of:  Colorado  Blue 
Spruce — Norway  Spruce — Austrian 
Pine  —  Scotch  Pine  —  Concolor  Fir. 

Postpaid  at  planting  time 
Write  for  Free  Evergreen  Catalog 


MUSSED  FORESTS 


Box  20-A 


NEW  JET  TORCH  dest-oys  weeds,  stumps,  rocks. 
Get  Free  Bulletin.  SINE,  RiV-2,  QUAKERTOWN,  PA. 


GARDNER  SEED  CO 


isSPENCE^^ROCHESTE^N^Y^ 


480 


GIANT 
HYBRID* 

Huge.graceful,  fluffy,! 
loveliest  of  all  .To  get  1 
acquainted  we’ll  send  1 
3Pkts.of  Seeds— fled,  I 
Pink,  and  Yellow—1 
75c  value  for  10c.  Send  DimeToday! 
Burpee' ft  Seed  Catalog  FREE. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 
Bldg.,  Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 


STRAWBERRIES 


Plant  Superfection  for  berries  this 
year.  Allen’s  1957  Berry  Book 
[describes  best  varieties— best 
’methods.  Free  copy.  Write  today. 

_  W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 

72  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


_  INCREASE  PRESENT  INCOME  — 

$75-up  weekly.  Dealers,  farmers,  agents— demonstrate 
nationally  known  Gro-Green  Liquid  Fertilizer  Nu¬ 
trients.  Results  Guaranteed.  Full-part  t  me  Samples 
Free.  CAMPBELL  CO.,  ROCHELLE  214,  ILLINOIS 


l  ‘  v 
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SWEET  SPANISH  ONION  PLANTS 


UARRiSSfflft 

GROW  HUGE  SWEET  SPANISH  ONIONS 
From  Harris’  FRESH  Plants 

Fresh  because  they  are  shipped  by  over-night,  re¬ 
frigerated  planes,  from  our  Texas  grower  the  same 
day  they  are  “pulled”  there.  ...... 

Easy  to  grow,  these  little  piants  produce  the  mildest, 
sweetest,  largest  onions  you  have  ever  eaten.  Use 
the  “thinnings”  for  green  onions.  Those  ahowed  to 
mature  often  wegih  a  pound,  and  will  keep  for 
months  after  harvest.  ... 

We  ship  to  points  East  of  the  Mississippi  and  North 
of  Virginia  between  April  15th  and  Mav  10th  only. 
SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG 
Ask  for  oar  Market  Gardeners  ’  and  Florists’ 
Catalog  if  you  grow  for  market. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Inc. 

11  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  New  York 

1957  CATALOG  now  Amdij 


No  Luck  With  White 
Pine 

In  the  December  1  issue  of  The 
Rural  New  Yorker,  the  article, 
“This  Wood  Chip  Business,”  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Wollerton  was  of  real  interest 
to  me.  In  1928,  I  began  to  set  out 
trees,  seedlings  and  transplants  from 
New  York  State  nurseries  on  aban¬ 
doned  farm  lands  in  the  Helderbergs 
30  miles  west  of  Albany.  To  date,  1 
have  planted  more  than  50,000  speci¬ 
mens — pine,  and  Norway  and  white 
spruce,  plus  a  few  white  cedar  and 
Japanese  larch.  Taking  a  hint  from 
a  government  pamphlet,  1  planted 
the  rows  of  red  pine  and  spruce  alter- 
nately  with  white  pine.  It  was  for¬ 
tunate  I  did  not  put  in  more  white 
pine  because  the  ravages  of  the  borer 
and  blister,  along  with  consequent 
later  shade  from  the  other  trees,  re¬ 
sulted  in  their  poor  growth.  Along 
with  the  spruces,  the  red  pine  has 
prospered  well,  however. 

For  low  branches,  1  have  trimmed 
with  a  clipper  and  a  pole  saw.  My 
intention  is  to  trim  to  a  height  of  15 
feet.  I  also  want  to  clear  out  all  the 
defunct  white  pine,  the  red  pine  in¬ 
jured  by  sleet  and  snow,  and  the  un¬ 
desirable  weed  trees.  All  this  will 
leave  a  considerable  mess  under  the 
plantation,  and  wood  chipping,  if 
done  on  the  spot  with  the  chips  left 
where  they  fall  or  spread  around  a 
bit,  should  provide  quick  benefit. 

As  a  matter  of  some  interest,  my 
forest  score  today  is  58,000  trees 
planted,  plus  natural  old  growths  of 
hemlock,  white  ash,  rock  maple, 
beech,  birches,  and  basswood  on  200 
acres  of  our  own  and  125  of  a 
neighbor’s.  Planted  tulip  poplar  and 
black  walnut  trees  have  not  fared 
well,  probably  on  account  of  25-de- 
gree-below-zero  winter  temperatures. 
Some  shagbark  hickory  nut  plantings 
are  thriving,  and  three  chestnut  trees 
have  grown  about  15  feet  high  from 
seeds.  One  has  borne  nuts  for  sev¬ 
eral  years.  f.  f.  g. 


Rabbit  Teeth  Grow  All 
the  Time 

In  answer  to  a  letter  by  Mrs.  A. 
H.  of  Pennsylvania  on  “Rabbit  with 
Wild  Tooth  Growth”  in  a  recent 
issue  of  The  Rural  New  Yorker,  I 
quote  in  part  from  the  Official  Guide 
Book  of  the  American  Rabbitt  Breed¬ 
ers’  Assn.,  1954-56,  pp.  204-205: 
“.  .  .the  teeth  of  the  rabbit  con¬ 
tinue  to  grow  throughout  life  much 
the  same  as  do  the  fingernails.  They 
are  kept  worn  down  to  an  even 
occlusion,  or  close  bite,  by  the  regu¬ 
lar  gnawing  and  chewing  of  food. 
When  one  tooth  has  been  damaged 
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or  broken  off,  its  opposite  or  con¬ 
tact  tooth  is  not  kept  worn  down  and 
continues  to  grow.  The  entire  dental 
arcade  is  then  thrown  out  of  line.” 

This  condition  can  be  corrected  by 
surgery,  the  tooth  in  question  being 
removed  along  with  the  one  in  the 
opposite  jaw.  Floyd  C.  Cox 

Massachusetts 

Where  Is  Nikolai  Lassen, 
or  His  Children? 

Can  any  Rural  New  Yorker  read¬ 
er  help  us  to  locate  Nikolai  Hansen 
Lassen?  He  was  born  in  Denmark 
in  1883  and  came  to  America  from 
Kiel,  Germany,  between  1904  and 
1906.  His  father’s  name  was  Andreas 
Knudsen  Lassen,  and  he  was  known 
to  have  an  aunt  in  the  United  States 
by  the  name  of  Hansine  Ruser. 
Nikolai  has  a  brother  still  living  in 
Denmark  whose  name  is  Peter  L.  H. 
Lassen.  If  Nikolai  is  no  longer  alive, 
perhaps  he  had  children;  we  would 
like  to  hear  from  them.  Any  infor¬ 
mation  would  be  appreciated. 

New  York  K.  L.  Wilhelmsen 

!  Ed.  —  Letters  addressed  to  K.  L. 
Wilhelmsen,  care  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.,  will  be  promptly  forwarded 
to  Mr.  Wilhelmsen. J 


Our  Cover  Page 

The  Winter  waterfall  portrayed 
on  the  cover  page  of  this  issue  is  a 
part  of  Hop  Brook  as  it  descends 
from  the  Wayside  Inn  Grist  Mill  m 
South  Sudbury,  Middlesex  County, 
Mass.  Located  only  a  few  hundred 
yards  beyond  Longfellow’s  famous 
Wayside  Inn,  the  mill  was  built  in 
1929  by  Henry  Ford.  Mill  stones 
which  grind  wheat  into  flour  were 
specially  purchased  in  France,  native 
New  England  granite  being,  it  is 
said,  only  one-quarter  as  hard.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  John  A.  Saint,  manager 
of  the  Wayside  Inn,  the  grist  mill  is 
now  operated  by  a  commercial  bakery 
for  its  supply  of  whole-wheat  flour. 

Also  on  the  Wayside  Inn  property 
are  the  Mary  Lamb  School  House  and 
the  Martha-Mary  Chapel.  The  Inn  it¬ 
self  was  almost  destroyed  by  fire  m 
1955,  but  it  is  being  completely  re¬ 
stored  by  the  Ford  Foundation. 


Books  on  Fruif  Growing 


Fruit  Nutrition, 

Norman  F.  Childers . $10.00 

Modern  Fruit  Production, 

Gourley  &  Howlett .  6.75 

Small  Fruit  Culture, 

James  A.  Shoemaker .  6.50 

Fruit  Science, 

Norman  F.  Childers .  6.50 

Plant  Regulators  in  Agriculture, 

H.  B.  Tukey .  5.50 

General  Horticulture, 

Thos.  J.  Talbert .  4.00 

Fruit  in  the  Garden, 

Norman  Taylor  .  2.50 

Dwarf  Fruit  Trees, 

Lawrence  Southwick  .  1 95 

Pesticide  Handbook  .  1.25 


For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 


New  England  Christmas  Tree  Growers 


The  aim  of  the  recently  organized  New  Hampshire-V errhont  Christmas  Tree 
Producers  Assn,  is  higher  prices  for  growers  and  graded  trees  fo i  consum¬ 
ers.  Directors  and  officers  of  the  new  organization  are :  left  to  right,  front , 
Redmon  Gorman,  Remington,  Vt.;  Acting  President  Harry  Lang ,  Columbia , 
N.  H.;  and  Fay  A.  Young,  Jr.,  Lyndonville,  Vt.  Back  rotv,  Arlo  K.  Sterner, 
Morrisville,  Vt.;  Louis  C.  Day,  West  Stewartstown,  N.  H.;  Hazen  Goochum, 
Columbia,  N.  H.,  and  Lorainy  Marchessault,  Canaan ,  Vt. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 
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Covered  Bridge  for 
Form  Machinery 

How  many  farmers  have  a  covered 
bridge  on  their  property  which 
serves  as  storage  quarters  for  farm 
machinery?  Not  many,  one  can  bet. 
But  J.  R.  King,  near  Sculton  in  Som¬ 
erset  Co.,  Pa.,  uses  a  long  and  his¬ 
toric  covered  bridge  to  store  farm 
implements.  The  structure  is  nearly 
200  feet  long,  and  there  is  lots  of 
room  for  corn  planters,  reapers  and 
rakes.  The  bridge  is  well-preserved 
and  in  excellent  condition  but,  even 
so,  King  does  not  Store  his  heavy 
tractor  in  it. 

Taking  its  name  from  King’s  an¬ 
cestors,  who  owned  property  in  the 


Spanning  Laurel  Hill  Creek  in 
Somerset  Co.,  Pa.,  King’s  Bridge  is 
closed  to  traffic  but  open  to  storage 
of  farm  machinery. 

vicinity  of  the  bridge  nearly  a  cen¬ 
tury  and  a  half  ago,  the  old  structure 
was  rebuilt  in  1906.  A  little  more 
than  a  decade  ago  it  was  bypassed 
when  a  modern  span  went  up  to  tie 
in  with  a  new  highway  only  a  few 
rods  to  the  north. 

It  is  perhaps  Pennsylvania’s  most 
popular  covered  bridge.  Although  pri¬ 
vately  owned  now,  King  welcomes  the 
hundreds  of  tourists  who  visit  it  each 
Summer.  Vice-President  Nixon  owns 
a  painting  of  the  bridge  done  for 
him  by  81-year-old  Lila  B.  Hetzel, 
Somerset,  Pa.  The  original  road  it 
served  was  called  the  Old  Clay  Pike, 
the  only  link  between  Somerset  and 
towns  to  the  west  and  southwest. 
King  plans  to  keep  the  bridge  in 
good  condition,  for  it  serves  him 
well.  Wilbert  N  Savage 

High  Quality  Calves 
Bring  Highest  Bids 

The  well-known  fact  that  top  qual¬ 
ity  beef  calves  pay  off  at  the  market 
was  again  proved  at  the  New  York 
feeder  calf  sales  in  Altamont,  Pike, 
Syracuse  and  Caledonia  last  year. 
Heifer  calves  grading  Choice  aver¬ 
aged  almost  seven  cents  more  per 
pound  than  those  that  made  Medium. 
The  price  spread  for  similar  grades 
of  steer  calves  was  four  cents  per 
pound.  The  Choice  heifer  calves 
actually  sold  for  $37.48  more  per 
head  than  Mediums;  Choice  steers 
brought  $25.52  more. 

All  Good  and  Choice  steers  and 
heifers  averaged  $20  more  per  head. 
They  brought  $1,000  more  to  farmers 
than  a  similar  number  of  lower-grade 
calves.  It  must  be  worthwhile  to  keep 
a  good  bull,  to  cull  the  cow  herd 
often,  to  have  fine  pasture  through¬ 
out  the  grazing  season,  and  to  follow 
a  good  management  program. 

A  total  of  1,286  calves  was  mar¬ 
keted  through  the  four  feeder-calf 
sales  which  were  sponsored  by  the 
N.  Y.  Beef  Breeders  and  Feeders 
Improvement  Project  Eighteen  per 
cent  graded  Choice  and  Fancy;  52 
Per  cent  were  Good;  29  per  cent 
graded  Medium;  and  only  one  per 
cent  were  Common.  The  average 
weight  for  all  steer  calves  was  435 
pounds;  they  brought  $22.38  per  hun¬ 
dredweight.  Heifers  weighed  an  aver¬ 
age  of  407  pounds  each  and  sold  for 
$19.14  a  hundredweight.  The  exten¬ 
sion  service  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture  conducted  grad¬ 
ing  demonstrations,  contests  and  a 
discussion  on  feeding  and  manage¬ 
ment  prior  to  each  sale.  M.  D.  Lacy 
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" They  read  the  farmer’s  mind  with  this  tractor !” 


"This  Super  55:  the  way  Oliver  designed  it,  I  mean.  They  know 
the  farmer’s  got  enough  to  do  without  remembering  a  lot  of  tricky 
controls.  So  Oliver  made  ’em  completely  automatic.  Take  position 
control.  It’s  not  something  you  have  to  think  about;  with  the 
Super  55,  your  position  control  is  always  working.  Draft  control, 
just  as  easy — you  don’t  touch  a  thing.  Your  draft  control  comes 
on  by  itself  the  instant  the  load  calls  for  it.  Responds  much  faster 
than  the  older  systems,  too — faster  up,  faster  return.  Like  you 
see  with  my  plowing  here,  you  get  a  much  better,  much  more  even 
job.  Just  one  more  reason  I  say  again,  Oliver  gives  me  the  power 
to  produce  at  the  lowest  possible  cost.” 

your  ouver  dealer  explains:  "I  don’t  know  that  Oliver  reads  the 
farmer’s  mind.  But,  after  all,  Oliver’s  been  figuring  his  needs  for 
over  100  years.  Not  as  a  side  line  either — with  Oliver,  the  farmer 
comes  first!” 

The  Oliver  Corporation,  400  West  Madison  Street,  Chicago  6,  Ill. 


Buy  your  new  tractor 
on  the 

"Pay  as  you  Produce" 

purchase  plan 
Ask  your  OLIVER  Dealer 


OUVER 


" FINEST  IN  FARM  MACHINERY ” 
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-HARRIS  SUDS 

NEW  "ICE-BOX”  WATERMELON 

This  little  5  to  6  inch  melon  developed  in  Japan  has 
brighter  red  flesh,  fewer  and  smaller  seeds  and  better 
quality  than  any  similar  watermelon  availab’e  today. 
It  is  early,  productive,  and  should  be  picked  as 
soon  as  ripe. 

A  VERY  POPULAR  ROADSIDE  STAND  ITEM 
Ideal  for  Home  Gardens,  Too 

Send  for  our  FREE  CATALOG 
If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  our  Market  Gard¬ 
eners’  and  Florists’  Catalog. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Inc. 

12  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  N.  Y. 

1957  CATALOG  now  ready 

1957  CATALOG  now  a wadi j 


EPEE  COLOR 
mttCATALOG 

DWARF  FRUIT  TREES 


Big  Yield  PEAR,  APPLE,  PEACH, 
CHERRY  TREES,  Plus  SHRUBS,  SHADE 
TREES,  BERRY  PL. 

Get  a  huge  har¬ 
vest  from  small 
land  area  with 
these  guaranteed- 
producing  North¬ 
ern-Grown  dwarf 
peach,  cherry, 
apple,  pear  trees. 

“hoose  from  over 
a  dozen  variettes.  all  replaced  FREE  if  they 
don't  bear  large,  juicy  fruit  with  n  two 
years.  Beautiful,  full-color  catalog  also  offers 
hardy  standard  fruit  trees,  grapes,  berry 
plants,  flowering  shrubs,  perennials,  fast¬ 
growing  shade  trees,  etc.,  all  fully  guaran¬ 
teed. 

SAVE  MONEY!  Buy  direct  from  Kelly 
Bros.  One  of  America's  most  famous  nur¬ 
series,  in  business  for  77  years.  Mail  coupon 
for  FREE  catalog  today.  No  obligation. 
No  salesmen  will  call. 


- KELLY  BROS. - 

77  YEARS  AS  NURSERYMEN 


Dept.  R1-19,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Rush  me  FREE  the  new  Spring  Color 
Catalog  of  guaranteed,  hardy  Dwarf  Fruit 
Trees,  Shrubs,  Berry  Plants,  etc.  Regular 
Kelly  Customers:  Your  1957  Catalog  is  on 
the  way. 

Name . 

A  ddress . 

City .  Zone....  State . 


0row 

^TDU’LL  have  a  lovely  garden,  the  pride 
x  of  the  neighborhood,  with  finest  zinnias, 
petunias,  marigolds,  snapdragons,  etc. — 
many  created  by  Burpee.  Enjoy  the  tastiest 
vegetables  ever,  with  Burpee  Hybrids. 

Burpee's  Seed  Catalog  is  the  favorite  gar¬ 
den  guide  in  millions  of  homes  all  season 
long. Over  500  pictures.many  in  natural  color. 
All  about  the  best  seeds  that  grow. 

America's  Leading 
Seed  Catalog 


Send  Postcard,  Letter 
or  This  Coupon 


CUT  OUT  AND  MAIL  TODAY 


W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

479  Burpee  Bldg..  Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 

Send  new  Burpee  Seed  Catalog  FREE. 


Nar 


| St.  or  R.D . 

i  P.O.  _ _ _ _ _ _ _  Zone  State 


SBEEm 

ere  Ideal  family  income  projects.  One- 
tenth  aero  yields  660  —  900  Quarts. 
Allen’s  Berry  Book  tells  best  varieties 
and  How  to  Grow  Them.  Free  copy. 
Write  today . 

W.  F.  ALIEN  COMPANY 


72  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


“KING  OF  THE  EARLIES” 

Big  solid,  scarlet  fruit,  disease 
resistant,  heavy  yielder.  Ideal  for 
table  or  canning.  Send  125  SEED 
postal  today  for  125  seed  t  S3  PC’ 
and  copy  of  Seed  and  Nursery  Catalog,  r  REL 

R.H.SHUMWAY  SEEDSMAN,  Dept.  404  Rockford.  ILL. 


EVERGREENS 

- lil 

CHRISTMAS  TREES 
and  ORNAMENTALS 

Seedlings  and  Transplants-direct  from  grow¬ 
ers  at  planting  time.  Many  varieties  of  Pine, 
Spruce,  Fir,  etc.  Quality  stock  at  low  prices. 

SUNCREST  EVERGREEN  N 

Box  305  •  RNV  Homer  City,  Pa.  | 

Free 

CATALOGUE 

and 

PLANTING 
GUIDE  || 

URSERIES 

m 

NEW  CARPATHIAN 

WALNUT 


Produces  large  de¬ 
licious  thin  shelled 
English  Walnuts. 

Perfectly  adapted 
for  cold  winters; 
will  stand  25  below  without  injury. 
Makes  a  beautiful,  fast-growing  shade 
tree.  Plant  for  shade  and  nuts.  De¬ 
tails  in  Miller’s  FREE  CATALOG, 
plus  valuable  information  about  our 
new  fruits  for  home  gardens:  New 
Interlaken  Seedless  grape,  New 
berries,  Dwarf  Fruit  trees,  shade 
and  flowering  trees,  fruit  trees  of 
all  kinds,  and  other  garden  fruits. 
High  quality  stock.  Free  insurance 
on  your  planting:  We  replace  free 
any  plant  that  fails  to  grow.  Get 
MILLER’S  Catalog  before  you  buy. 

J.  E.  MILLER  NURSERIES 
765  W.  Lake  Rd.  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


FRU8T 

TREES 


Write  now  for  big 
FREE  Color  Catalog- 
supply  limited.  Great 
values  in  Fruit  Trees, 
Berries,  Grapes,  Shrubs, 
Roses,  Perennials,  Ever¬ 
greens.  Sturdy,  strong-rooted  stock, 
Northern  grown  on  600  acres  in 
Dansville,  and  priced  right!  Guaran¬ 
teed  to  grow  and  true  to  name.  Free 
stock  for  early  orders.  Our  73rd  Year. 


MALONEY  BROTHERS 
NURSEY  COMPANY 


19  CIRCLE  RD., 


DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


JUNG’S  WAYAHEAD 

BIG  RED  FRUITS  RIPEN  EARLY  AS 
JULY  4th.  Regular  price  15c  ^er 
pkt.,  but  to  introduce  Jung’s  Quality 
Seeds  we  will  send  you  a  trial  pkt. 
of  W oyahead  Tomato  and  also  a 
pkt.  of  GIANT  HYBRID  ZINNIAS 
which  bloom  from  early  summer  un¬ 
til  frost  and  rival  chrysanthemums 
in  size  and  beauty. 

Both  pkts.  for  1  0c. 


Anniversary  Catalog,  in  full 
color,  of  the  better  things  to  be  had 
in  Seeds,  Bulbs,  Plants  and  Shrubs  is 
free.  A  Premium  Coupon  in  catalog. 


J.  1W.  JUNG  SEED  CO. 


Station  21  —  Randolph,  Wisconsin 


Christmas  Trees, 

Shade  Trees  &  Shrubs  — 
Seedlings  &  Transplants 

Write  for  free  catalog 

Pikes  Peak  Nurseries 

Dept.  F.  P.  O.  Box  670 
Indiana,  Pennsylvania 


FREE  CATALOG  describes  our  new 
virus-tree  strawberry  plants.  Foun¬ 
dation  stock  supplied  by  the  U.  S. 
Dept,  of  Agriculture  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  better  strawberry  plants 
for  the  American  farmer  and  gardener. 

_  Also  blueberries,  grapes,  raspberries, 

shrubs,  snade  trees,  fruit  and  nut  trees.  All  stock  cer¬ 
tified  and  guaranteed.  Write  Now  for  Your  Free  Copy. 


RAYNER  BROTHERS,  SALISBURY  5,  MARYLAND 


6  RHODODENDRON 
and  &  AZALEAS 

Hybrid  seedlings  from  red  flower¬ 
ing  stock.  2  yr.  transplants  4"  to  8", 
in  individual  plant  bands.  Abun¬ 
dant  roots,  large  leaves.  Postpaid 
at  planting  time.  Send  for  our  FREE  catalog. 


MUSSER  forests, 


Box  20-A 


HT  TREES  Toe 

Cherries,  pears,  plums,  nut  trees,  strawberries.  blu»- 
berries.  dwarf  fruit  trees.  Grapevines  10c.  Shrubs, 
evergreens,  shade  trees,  roses  25c  up.  Quality  stock 
can’t  be  sold  lower.  Write  for  FREE  color  catalog  and 
$2  FREE  bonus  information.  TENNESSEE  NUR¬ 
SERY  CO.,  BOX  16,  CLEVELAND,  TENNESSEE 


NJVGA  Winners 


Young  vegetable  growers  from 
northeast  farms  received  honor  and 
awards  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  last  month, 
when  they  were  active  in  events  at 
the  22nd  annual  convention  of  the 
National  Junior  Vegetable  Growers 
Assn.  John  Porter,  Baldwinsville, 
Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  was  elected 
president  by  the  delegates  from  27 
States,  and  Ralph  Harper,  Rochester, 
Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y.,  was  named  to  the 
executive  committee.  NJVGA  pro¬ 
motes  educational  programs  in  cul¬ 
ture,  marketing,  and  utilization  of 
horticultural  crops  by  growers  be- 


Ralph  Harper  of  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
winner  of  top  variety  trials  award 
at  National  Junior  Vegetable  Grow¬ 
ers  Assn,  convention.  Harper  was 
elected  northeast  regional  director 
of  NJVGA. 

tween  the  ages  of  13  and  22  years. 
Competition  is  sponsored  each  year 
in  production  and  marketing  of  vege¬ 
tables,  demonstration  and  judging, 
grading  and  identification,  and  soil 
fumigation. 

Besides  being  nominated  to  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee,  Ralph  Harper  was 
also  selected  as  winner  of  the  na¬ 
tional  variety  trials  phase  of  the  pro¬ 
duction  and  marketing  contest;  and 
he  was  regional  winner  of  the  fresh 
market  production  award.  Last  year 
in  18-inch  rows,  he  grew  20  vege¬ 
table  varieties  which  he  eventually 
hand-picked  and  marketed  through 
his  father’s  wholesale  sale  booth  at 
Rochester  market.  He  made  what  is 
reported  to  be  notable  use  of  chicken 
manure  in  his  fertilizer  program. 

State  winners  in  the  fresh  market 
phase  of  the  production  and  market¬ 
ing  contest  were:  Connecticut  — 
Roland  Roberts,  Middletown;  Maine 
— Roy  Lausier,  Eagle  Lake;  Massa¬ 
chusetts — Charles  McChesney,  North 


Wilbraham;  New  Hampshire — Joseph 
Howe,  Jr.,  Littleton;  New  York — 
Peter  Ochs,  Warwick;  Pennsylvania 
— Joseph  Monoskey,  Marion  Center; 
and  Maryland — R.  Calvert  Stewart, 
Baltimore. 

In  the  canning  crops  section  of  the 
production  and  marketing  contest, 
James  Shepard,  Elba,  Genesee  Co., 
N.  Y.,  was  northeast  regional  winner. 
State  winners  were:  New  Jersey — 
Lester  Jones,  Jr.,  Mt.  Holly;  Maine — 
Gail  Maclnness,  Litchfield;  New  York 
— Harris  Busmire,  Bergen;  and  Dela¬ 
ware — Clinton  Warrington,  Milton. 
Northeast  winner  in  the  variety  trials 
was  Robert  Herner,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
State  winners  were:  Connecticut — 
George  Wargo,  Naugatuck;  Massa¬ 
chusetts — John  Wolfe,  Seekonk;  New 
York — George  Farmer,  Pine  City. 

In  the  soil  fumigation  contest,  Paul 
Wester,  Beltsville,  Md.,  was  named 
national  winner;  George  Farmer, 


The  gavel  is  presented  by  retir¬ 
ing  president.  Jack  Armstrong  (left), 
to  NJVGA’s  new  president,  John 
Porter,  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y. 

Pine  City,  N.  Y.,  was  northeast- win¬ 
ner,  and  Robert  Herner,  Rochester, 
won  in  New  York.  There  was  no 
northeast  winner  in  the  NJVGA  dem¬ 
onstration  contest.  In  vegetable  judg¬ 
ing,  however,  the  Cortland  County, 
N.  Y.,  team  was  the  national  winner; 
Dwain  Francis,  Moravia,  who  was  the 
top  individual  contest  judge,  and  Otis 
and  Merwin  Young,  Cortland,  were 
members  of  the  team. 

Among  sponsors  of  NJVGA’s  vari¬ 
ous  programs  in  vegetable  produc¬ 
tion  and  marketing  are:  W.  Allee 
Burpee  Co.;  National  Plant  Food  In¬ 
stitute;  United  Fresh  Fruit  and 
Vegetable  Assn.;  Olin  Mathieson 
Chemical  Co.;  National  Canners 
Assn.;  and  Dow  Chemical  Co. 


O I  sver  Hyatt  Cuts  His 
Overhead 

(Continued  from  Page  34) 
horsepower  chain  saw,  two  axes,  two 
canthooks,  two  chainbinders,  wedges 
and  chains,  along  with  small  me¬ 
chanics’  tools  for  emergency  adjust¬ 
ments.  When  the  tractor  reaches  its 
destination  in  the  woodlot,  every  tool 
is  ready  for  use  and  in  a  handy  loca¬ 
tion.  This  saves  a  lot  of  time  and 
pays  off  in  more  profitable  produc¬ 
tion. 

The  Hyatt  woodland  is  entirely 
fenced  from  cattle.  Grazing  the 
woods  is  no  way  to  fill  the  milk  pail, 
according  to  Hyatt,  and  it  is  a  quick 
way  to  ruin  a  woodlot  and  to  throw 
away  tax  and  insurance  money.  In¬ 
cidentally,  he  says:  “If  you’ve  ever 
tried  to  drive  a  herd  of  cows  out  of 
a  hundred-acre  woodlot  or  attempted 
to  locate  a  new-born  calf  warily  hid¬ 
den  in  the  middle  of  that  woodlot, 
your  respect  for  a  fenced  woods 
would  multiply  tenfold!” 

The  Hyatts  feel  that  a  growing 
woodlot  is  like  money  in  the  bank 
and,  like  banked  money,  draws  inter¬ 
est  only  when  worked  properly.  Too 
many  woodlots  suffer  from  stagna¬ 


tion.  Too  many  trees  become  mature 
and  ripe  for  harvest  and  then  slow¬ 
ly  become  “dozy”  and  hollow,  and 
die,  thus  becoming  unfit  for  quality 
lumber.  Like  any  land,  woodlands 
should  be  harvested  when  ready. 
Areas  that  have  been  retired  from 
pastures  or  meadowland  should  he 
reforested  with  desirable  species  so 
that  future  woods  will  be  assured. 

Commercial  loggers  are  too  often 
prone  to  take  only  the  best  trees 
with  three  or  more  logs  per  tree, 
leaving  the  culls  to  hinder  the  young 
growth.  By  working  in  the  woodlot 
oneself,  the  culls  can  be  cut  and  the 
best  lumber  salvaged.  This  results 
many  times  in  thousands  more  board 
feet  per  acre  harvested,  plus  a  wood- 
lot  left  in  better  shape  for  the 
future. 

Woodlands  are  one  of  the  most  val¬ 
uable,  renewable  resources  and  al¬ 
most  all  farms  in  the  Northeast  are 
blessed  with  a  considerable  acreage 
of  forest  lands.  A  closer  look  at  the 
farm  woodlot  should  reveal  not  only 
the  beauty  of  nature,  a  game  habitat, 
and  a  natural  watershed  protective 
cover,  but  it  should  prove  to  every 
one,  as  it  has  to  the  Hyatts,  that 
truly  “money  grows  on  trees.” 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


INVEST  IN  A  FINER  HARVEST! 
Plant  SOUND,  CLEAN,  HARDY,  TESTED 

* floffman  FARM  SEEDS 

Don’t  gamble  with  next  Fall’s  harvest  when  you  plant  this  Spring! 
Fine  crops  start  with  fine  seed.  Second-rate  seed  is  third-rate  economy. 

SOUND,  CLEAN,  HARDY,  TESTED!  No  shipment  leaves  the  Hoffman 
warehouse  until  proved  to  be  sound,  clean,  fast  to  germinate,  healthy 
and  hardy.  Every  pound  is  backed  by  Hoffman’s  56-year  reputation 
for  fair  dealing  and  honest  value. 

HELP  TAKE  THE  RISK  OUT  OF  FARMING!  Insist  on  genuine  Hoffman 
Quality  seeds  and  follow  approved  farming  methods  for  your  local¬ 
ity.  Hoffman  seeds  will  '‘speak  for  themselves”  at  harvest  time  with 
fields  you'll  be  proud  of. 

ALL  THE  NEW  VARIETIES  AT  HOFFMAN.  Mail  coupon  for  free  1957 
Hoffman  Seed  Catalog  —  get  all  the  facts  about  the  new  varieties 
you've  been  hearing  about,  such  as  “Pennscott”  Clover,  “DuPuits” 
Alfalfa,  “Garry”  Oats,  "Pilgrim"  Ladino,  “S-37”  Orchard  Grass, 
“Piper”  Sudan,  etc.,  plus  complete  stocks  of  the  tried-and-true  pro¬ 
ducers  we’ve  offered  for  years. 


In  Dr.  S.  H.  Wittwer’s  gibberellin 
experiments  at  Michigan  State  Uni-  j 
versity,  bush  beans  looked  like  pole  ' 
beans  30  days  after  treatment.  j 
Some  grew  three  times  taller  than  j 
untreated  plants. 

seedling.”  He  concluded  that  there 
must  be  some  compound  produced 
by  this  fungus  which  stimulated  rice 
seedlings  to  grow;  and  he  began  his 
fundamental  research.  In  12  years 
the  growth-stimulating  substance  was 
isolated  in  Japan.  It  was  called  gib- 
berellic  acid  after  the  name  of  the 
fungus,  Gibberella  fujikuroi.  One 
part  in  a  million  was  sufficient  to 
stimulate  the  growdh  of  rice,  wheat, 
barley,  cucumbers  and  tobacco. 

The  first  work  on  gibberellic  acid 
outside  of  Japan  was  described  in 
1950  by  Dr.  J.  E.  Mitchell  and  his  co¬ 
workers.  Following  this,  Dr.  F.  H. 
Stodola  and  associates  at  the  USDA’s 
Northern  Utilization  Research  Lab¬ 
oratory  in  Peoria,  Ill.,  were  called 
upon  to  develop  a  reliable  fermenta¬ 
tion  process  for  the  production  of 
gibberellic  acid  from  the  “foolish 
seedling”  fungus.  This  process  turned 
out  to  be  like  that  for  producing 
antibiotics,  but  only  12  grams  of 
gibberellin  crystals  could  be  obtained 
from  160  gallons  of  culture  liquor 
Yet,  from  this  first  small  American 
source  enough  gibberellic  acid  was 
made  available  for  important  re¬ 


peas,  with  the  greatest  response  be¬ 
ing  in  bush  forms.  After  only  30  days, 
bean  plants  treated  with  20  micro¬ 
grams  of  the  acid  were  approximate¬ 
ly  3.5  times  as  high  as  non-treated 
plants.  Main  axial  extension  was  very 
rapid,  with  internodes  becoming 
long;  lateral  branching  was  retarded. 
Two  to  four  days  after  treatment 
bush  beans  looked  like  pole  varieties. 
Plants  grew  as  much  as  eight  inches 
per  day.  Of  course,  these  unusual 
experimental  results  may  not  neces¬ 
sarily  have  any  practical  utility  or 
advantage. 

Growth-promoting  effects  of  gib¬ 
berellic  acid  were  also  found  on 
tomatoes.  But,  in  addition  to  height 
stimulation,  these  also  showed  some 
increase  in  dry  weight  of  tops.  Leaf 
shape  has  been  changed  in  tomatoes, 
too,  and  so  has  it  been  in  potatoes, 


plied  as  a  lanolin  paste  to  young 
stems.  Now,  however,  the  acid  is 
also  being  put  on  plants  as  a  foliar 
spray. 

The  effects  of  gibberellic-acid  ap¬ 
plications  to  various  vegetable  seed¬ 
lings  a  few  days  after  emergence 
have  recently  been  shown  by  Dr. 
S.  H.  Wittwer  and  his  associates  at 
Michigan  State  University.  Within 
three  weeks  after  a  single  applica¬ 
tion  of  20  micrograms  of  the  acid 
per  plant,  dwarf  types  of  peas  be¬ 
came  approximately  three  times  as 
high  as  check  plants.  Treated  non¬ 
dwarf  plants  grew  10  to  25  per  cent 
higher.  Treated  dwarf  types  were 
taller  than  non-treated  non-dwarfs. 
Noticeable  growth  stimulations  were 
actually  observed  24  hours  after 
treatment. 

Beans  have  responded  similarly  to 


FOR  MORE  CORN  PER  ACRE! 


Plant  FUNK  G  HYBRIDS 


A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  INC. 

LANDISVILLE  {Lancaster  County),  PENNA. 


WANT  TO  EARN  EXTRA  MONEY?  A  few  .elect  territories  ore  still  open  for’ 
the  appointment  of  Hoffman  former-agents  to  take  orders  for  Hoffman  farm 
seeds  and  Funk  G  Corn.  No  investment  required.  For  details  write  to  Dept,  A* 


AIRY  tales  and  fiction  con¬ 
tain  several  accounts  of 
rapid  growth  by  plants.  In 
“Jack  and  the  Beanstalk,” 
bean  seeds  which  Jack’s 
mother  threw  out  the  win¬ 
dow  germinated  and  grew 
skyward  overnight.  In  a  tale  about 
Paul  Bunyan,  an  unusual  corn  kernel 
grew  so  much  that  it  dried  up  rivers. 
It  grew  so  fast  that  woodsmen  could 
not  chop  it  twice  in  the  same  place; 
men  tied  to  the  plant  to  cut  it  down 
were  soon  lost  in  the  clouds.  Only 
Paul  Bunyan  had  sufficient  strength 
and  speed  to  fell  it.  When  it  crashed 
to  earth,  it  created  the  bed  of  the 
Mississippi  River. 

These  tales  may  not  turn  out  to  be 
fictitious  after  all.  A  new  growth- 
stimulating  material  called  gibberel¬ 
lic  acid  has  caused  almost  equally 
fantastic  growth  in  plants.  Gibberel- 
lin-treated  head  lettuce,  leaf  lettuce, 
and  cabbage — all  normally  like  small 
basketballs — have  grown  rapidly 
long.  Leaves  of  summer  squash  and 
cucumber  grow  larger.  Heights  of 
bean,  pea,  tomato,  pepper,  celery  and 
corn  plants  have  doubled  or  tripled 
in  30  days.  Sweet  corn  seedlings  have 
doubled  their  height  within  72  hours. 

In  1926,  a  Formosan  physiologist 
by  the  name  of  Kurosawa  became 
curious  about  the  cause  of  increased 
growth  in  rice  plants  infected  with 
the  fungus  disease  called  “foolish 


Make  all  your  corn  acres  work  harder!  Plant  the  Funk  G  Hybrid  tested  . 
and  proved  by  Hoffman  to  be  the  most  outstanding  producer  in  your 
area,  on  your  soil!  Every  Hoffman  Funk  G  Hybrid  is  field-tested  on 
Hoffman  proving  grounds  in  every  important  corn  growing  section  of 
Pennsylvania,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  Delaware  and  Virginia. 
All  are  bred  to  grow  fast,  develop  deep  roots  and  strong  stalks,  to  resist 
drouth  and  insects.  See  your  local  Hoffman  agent,  or  write  our  corn  men 
here,  for  “G”  number  best  suited  for  husking  or  silage  in  your  locality. 


FARM  FACTS  NOTEBOOK  AND  NEW  1957  SEED  GUIDE 

. .  a  real  helpful  pocket  notebook  every  farmer  will  appreciate. 
Contains  helpful  hints  on  planting,  fertilizing,  grass  silage,  etc., 
blank  pages  for  your  notes.  Also  get  our  new  32  page  1957 
catalog  in  full  color.  Write  today  I  Address  Dept.  31  A. 


search  by  U.  S.  plant  scientists.  In 
commercial  manufacture  now,  the 
compound  is  often  referred  to  as 
simply  gibberellin. 

Growth  stimulation  by  gibberellic 
acid  has  been  most  pronounced  on 
dwarf  types  of  plants  where  the  ef¬ 
fect  has  been  due  mainly  to  single 
gene  mutations.  After  treatment, 
dwarf  plants  behave  as  non-dwarfs. 
The  stimulus  can  be  produced  at  con¬ 
centrations  as  low  as  0.01  micro¬ 
gram,  a  microgram  itself  being  only 
one-millionth  of  a  gram.  In  most  early 
experiments,  gibberellic  acid  was  ap¬ 


" Jack  and  the  Beanstalk ” — 

Has  the  Tale  Turned  True? 


January  19,  1957 
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"The  money  in  my 
CRAINE  S5LO  •  • 


is  like  -7&T& 
money 
the  bank!” 


The  money  you  spend  for  a  Craine  Silo 
is  an  investment  in  profitable  feeding 
that  pays  real  cash  dividends  for 
years  to  come!  And  since  Craine  Silos 
cost  no  more  —  why  settle  for  less 
than  the  best? 

5  TYPES  — ALL  FARM-PROVEN! 

Concrete  stave,  tile  stave,  tile  block, 
wood  or  Triple-Wall  —  there’s  a  Craine 
Silo  built  and  priced  to  fit  your  needs. 
And  you’ll  like  to  do  business  with  the 
friendly  folks  at  Craine  —  we’re  never 
satisfied  unless  you  are,  too!  MAIL 
THE  COUPON  for  facts  and  free  get- 
acquainted  gift... 

_Gef  the_ SCOOP_on _CrejineJ 

CRAINE,  INC.,  Dept.  R127,  Norwich,  N.Y. 

I  am  interested  in  a  new  silo.  Send  me  facts 
and  free  1  lb.  grain  scoop  at  no  obligation. 


Name 


Address 


Qi/tfL  3 00 

CAN  RAISE 
Luxurious  Plants 


WITH 


COMPOST 

J? 

BEDS  f 

fimunb  son.  I 
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WRITE  TODAY  FOR 
OUR  INTRODUCTORY  OFFER 

THE  FARM  HOUSE, 

P.O.  BOX  174  CLERMONT,  FLORIDA 


CHRISTMAS  TREES 


Turn  wasteland  into  profit. 
Our  famous  Christmas  Tree 
Growers’  Guide  tells  you 
how.  Write  for  free  copy. 


OR  FOREST 
TREES 


MUSSER  FORESTS. 


Box  20-A 


Buntings9 


NEW  &  BETTER 

STRAWBERRIES 

Earlidawn,  Surecrop,  Redglow,  Stelemaster, 
Pocahontas,  Dixieland  (U.S.D.A.  develop¬ 
ments  just  recently  named  and  released 
for  distribution),  Empire,  Armore,  Ver¬ 
milion,  Albriton.  Grown  in  chemically- 
treated  soil;  followed  by  a  complete 
spraying  and  fertilization  program.  DIS¬ 
EASE  FREE.  Huge  crops  of  larger  berries 
easily  produced  from  Buntings’  plants. 

Write  for  information 

Our  New  1957  Catalog  lists  25  other  popular 
varieties  of  Strawberries,  also  a  complete 
line  of  Roses,  Flowering  Shrubs.  Shade 
Trees,  Evergreens,  Fruit  Trees,  Garden 
Roots,  etc.,  with  most  varieties  illustrated 
in  natural  four-color.  A  valuable  refer¬ 
ence  and  planting  guide. 

Write  today  for  your  FREE  COPY 

BUNTINGS’  NURSERIES,  INC. 

BOX  28,  SELBYVILLE,  DELAWARE 


CATALOG 


STRAWBERRIES,  BLUEBER¬ 
RIES.  RASPBERRIES.  GRAPES, 
FRUIT,  NUT,  SHADE  TREES, 
SHRUBS.  Complete  descriptions 
and  growing  success  information. 
Write  — 

RAYNER  BROTHERS,  SALISBURY  29,  MD. 


Hybrid  Sweet  Corn  Seed 

TRY  OUR  IMPROVED  HIGH  QUALITY  STRAINS 
OF  LEADING  VARIETIES  DEVELOPED  DURING 
TWENTY  YEARS  OF  CORN  SEED  GROWING. 
WRITE  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  TODAY. 

HUNTINGTON  BROTHERS 

BOX  R,  WINDSOR,  CONN. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

BLUEBERRY,  RASPBERRY  and  ASPARAGUS 
IN  ALL  POPULAR  VARIETIES 
A  Free  Catalogue  Full  of  Facts.  No  Fakes. 

H.  D.  RICHARDSON  &  COMPANY 
WILLARDS.  BOX  8,  MARYLAND 


Evergreen  Lining-Out  Stock 

Transplants  and  Seedlings 

Pine,  Spruce,  Fir,  Canadian  Hemlock,  Arbor- 
vitaes,  in  variety.  For  growing  Christmas 

trees.  Ornamental  landscape _ Windbreaks, 

Hedges.  Quality  slock  low  as:  2c  each  on 
quantity  orders.  Write  for  price  list. 

SUNCREST  EVERGREEN  NURSERIES 
BOX  305 -B, 


STRAWBERRIES 

Allen’s  1957  Berry  Book  tells 

best  varieties  for  home  and 
market,  and  how  to  grow  them. 
Free  copy.  Write  today. 

W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 

72  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 

—  - 1 _ _ _ _ 

SAVE  MONEY  ON  HARDY  N 0 RTH E R N- G RO W N 
NURSERY  STOCK!  Get  your  FREE  copy  of  Kelly 
Bros,  new  Color  Catalog  of  guaranteed  Dwarf  Fruit 
Trees,  Berry  Plants,  Ornamental  Shrubs,  etc.  Write: 
KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES,  RI-5,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

2- YEAR  LOW  AS 

GROWN  25C 

Flowering  shrubs,  evergreens,  shade  trees,  25c  up. 
rruit  trees  low  as  20c.  Nuts,  blueberries,  strawberries. 
Grapes  10c.  Dwarf  fruit  trees.  Quality  stock  can’t  be 
sold  lower.  Write  for  FREE  color  catalog  and  S2.00 
FREE  bonus  information.  TENNESSEE  NURSERY 
COMPANY,  BOX  125,  CLEVELAND,  TENNESSEE 


-  CHRISTMAS  TREE  - 

SEEDLINGS  AND  TRANSPLANTS 
Grow  quality  trees  by  planting  proven  quality  — 
PINES,  SPRUCES,  FIRS.  Pr.ce  list,  planting  guide 
and  shearing  bulletin  on  request.  Place  your  order 
now  while  popular  species  and  sizes  are  available. 
ECCLES  NURSERIES,  Box  65-Y,  Rimershurg,  Pa. 

TRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Write  for  catalog,  fully  describing  all 
varieties,  with  best  methods  of  growing 
them.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

_ J.  H.  SHIVERS,  Box  R-27,  Allen,  Md. 

Free:  Vegetable  Plant  Catalogue 

Bumper  crops  with  our  hardy  field-grown  Cabbage, 
Onion,  Lettuce,  Broccoli,  Cauliflower,  Tomato  Egg¬ 
plant,  Pepper,  and  Potato  Plants.  Bargain  Offers. 

PIEDMONT  PLANT  COMPANY, 

BOX  684, _ GREENVILLE,  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

FINEST  QUALITY  ★  FRUIT  TREES 

Best  varieties  Peach,  Apple,  Pear,  Plum.  Cherry, 
Apricot  and  Nectarine  Trees.  Jumbo  size,  give  quick¬ 
est  best  fruiting.  Let  us  send  you  FREE  Catalog.  Write 
today.  Largest  grower  TRUE  NAME  trees  tor  73  years. 

HARRISONS’  NURSERIES.  BERLIN.  MARYLAND 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

JERSEY  BELLE  (N.  J.  7-A) 

The  fruit  of  this  new  variety  is  noted  for  extra  large 
size  and  delicious  taste.  Price  reduced  new  for  quantity 
orders.  $18  per  1000.  Order  early.  Circular  on  request. 
UNIVERSAL  FARMS,  Robbinsviile,  New  Jersey 

-  EVERGREEN  SEEDLINGS  - 

For  Christmas  trees  and  reforestration.  Quality  Scotch 
pine  at  reasonable  prices.  Write  for  information. 
PINE  GROVE  NURSERY 

R-  D-  3, _ :-J _ CLEAR  FI  ELD  ,_PENNA. 

NEW  —  20th  Century  and  Superfection  Everbearing, 
Empire,  Premier,  Robinson  and  Late  Giant.  Rasp¬ 
berry  Plants;  Latham,  Durham  and  September. 

Order  now  for  Spring.  Free  price  list. 

MAC  DOWELL  BERRY  FARM,  Ballston^.akjLjl.  Y. 
FOR  SALE  —  High  Yielding  Blight  Resistant 
KENNEBEC  Seed  Potatoes.  Also  outstanding  new 
Varieties:  SACO,  PLYMOUTH  and  MERRIMAC. 
THOMPSON  FARMS,  CLYMER,  NEW  YORK 


NEW  MAYFLOWER  PEAS 


HARRIS  SUDS 

Never  Underestimate  The  Power 
of  a  Plant  Breeder! 

Ask  him  to  breed  a  very  early  pea  with  sweetness  and  flavor 
that  is  equal  to,  or  better  than,  the  best  midseason  varieties, 
and  he  is  apt  to  do  it  —  and  throw  in  something  extra! 
That’s  what  Dr.  A.  F.  Yeager  of  New  Hampshire  did  when 
he  produced  Mayflower,  which  is  as  early  as  World’s  Record, 
has  sweetness  and  flavor  that  rivals  most  midseason  varie¬ 
ties,  and  the  dwarf  vines  produce  excellent  yields.  Don’t 
miss  this  gastronomic  delight. 

Send  for  our  FREE  CATALOG 
If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  our  Market 
Gardeners’  and  Florists’  Catalog. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  INC. 

13  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  New  York 

1 9  S  J  C  ATALO  Ci  now  Aeadij 


tobacco  and  African  violets.  Gibber- 
ellins  have  also  inhibited  sucker 
growth  on  tomato  plants.  Celery  has 
shown  greatest  increase  in  both  fresh 
and  dry  weight;  a  50-per-cent  in¬ 
crease  in  yield  could  be  produced  re¬ 
gardless  of  treatment  pattern  or  time 
of  application. 

At  the  USDA’s  Beltsville,  Md.,  re¬ 
search  center,  only  four  weeks  after 
gibberellic  treatment,  geraniums, 
poinsettias,  sunflowers,  roses,  salvia, 
dwarf  dahlias,  petunias  and  asters 
were  up  to  three  times  the  height  of 
untreated  specimens.  Heights  of  snap 
beans,  soybeans,  peppers,  egg  plant, 
corn  and  barley  were  doubled  or 
tripled.  Weight  of  fresh  bean  plants 
plus  amount  of  solid  matter  in  them 
increased  30  to  40  per  cent  in  two 
to  three  weeks  after  application  of 
the  acid.  In  two  kinds  of  pine  and 
white  spruce  trees,  the  acid  caused 
only  slight  increases  in  growth  of 
new  shoots,  but  growth  of  willow 
oak,  tulip  poplar,  and  maple  was 
greatly  increased. 

Biennial  plants  like  carrots  can  be 
stimulated  to  produce  seed  stalks 
within  one  year  by  applications  of 
gibberellic  acid;  the  usual  cold  treat¬ 
ment  is  unnecessary.  Lettuce,  radish 
and  stocks  flower  two  to  six  weeks 


earlier.  Plants  inhibited  either  with 
maleic  hydrazide  or  a-cyano-b(  2,4- 
dichlorophenyl)  acrylic  acid  have 
overcome  the  inhibition  after  gib- 
berellin  treatment.  Applied  at  trans¬ 
planting  time,  gibberellins  have  pre¬ 
vented  the  usual  short  stoppage  ‘  of 
growth. 

These  growth  responses  from  gib- 
herellic  acid  are  phenomenal.  But 
many  factors  influence  a  plant's  re¬ 
sponse.  Species,  variety,  mineral 
nutrition,  light,  temperature,  age  of 
plant,  treatment  pattern,  site  of  ap¬ 
plication.  and  concentration  of  the 
acid  all  have  an  effect.  Commercial 
horticulturists  may  be  thinking  of 
numerous  possible  applications  of 
gibberellic  acid.  So  far,  the  greatest 
effects  have  been  on  seedling  plants 
treated  just  after  emergence.  Treat¬ 
ments  during  this  stage  itself  could 
produce  appreciable  economic  ad¬ 
vantages  to  vegetable  and  flower 
growers  and  to  plant  breeders.  Coat¬ 
ing  of  seeds  with  gibberellic  acid  has 
both  speeded  up  emergence  and  in¬ 
creased  size  of  eventual  plants. 

Jack’s  great  celestial  beanstalk 
and  Paul  Bunyan’s  immense  Iowa 
corn  may  not  be  so  far-fetched  after 
all.  Gibberellin  may  record  20th 
century  miracles  of  modern  plant 
science.  Loren  D.  Tukey 


A  Pennsylvania  “Animal”  Tree 
People  see  many  kinds  of  animals  in 
this  unusually  shaped  tree  in  Lan¬ 
caster  County,  Penna. 


Lancaster  County  Ani¬ 
mal  Tree 


Can  this  tree  be  beat  for  unusual 
animal  resemblance?  From  one  side 
it  is  a  wildcat,  even  with  front  paws 
and  back.  From  another  side  it  is 
a  bear  with  thick-set  back,  neck,  and 
head  with  two  ears.  From  any  side 
to  some  folks  it  is  a  squirrel  tree, 
to  others  it  is  the  horse  tree  with 
a  rider  on  it. 

This  unusual  specimen  is  a  swamp 
white  oak.  It  was  probably  bent  or 
broken  over  by  another  falling  tree 
when  young  and  held  in  that  position 
until  its  present  form  resulted.  The 
tree  is  located  along  a  ridge  of  hills 
near  Elizabethtown  in  northwestern 
Lancaster  County,  Pa.  J.  D.  Kendig 


Dibble's  Seed  Catalog  — If  you 
grow  farm  crops,  you  will  want  a 
copy  of  this  free  farm  seed  catalog. 
It  is  beautifully  illustrated  and  shows 
many  varieties  in  natural  color.  It 
gives  an  accurate  description  of  all 
popular  varieties  of  corn,  oats,  po¬ 
tatoes,  grass  seeds,  etc.  reconi 
mended  for  the  Northeast.  This  book 
contains  the  kin  dof  information 
practical  farmers  want  and  need.  It 
will  be  mailed  without  charge.  Ad¬ 
dress  Edward  F.  Dibble,  Seedgrower, 
Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


BUSINESS  BITS 


Rayner's  Berry  Book  —  Every 
berry  grower  and  gardener  will  find 
this  illustrated  catalog  interesting 
and  helpful.  It  gives  reliable  infor¬ 
mation  on  all  leading  varieties  of 
strawberry  plants  and  tells  which 
varieties  are  best  suited  for  particu¬ 
lar  areas.  It  covers  a  wide  variety  of 
nursery  stock,  including  blueberries, 
asparagus,  fruit  trees,  ornamentals, 
nut  trees,  etc.  Its  free.  Write  Rayner 
Bros.,  Inc.  Salisbury  15,  Maryland. 


“Welding  Works  for  the  Farmer” 
— At  least  80  jobs  in  farm  mainten¬ 
ance  can  be  performed  with  an  oxy- 
aetylene  welder — all  the  way  from 
simple  welding  through  cutting,  heat¬ 
ing  and  blazing  to  soldering,  straight¬ 
ening  and  bending.  A  good  pamphlet 
describing  the  many  farm  jobs  that 
can  be  done  with  the  blowpipe  is 
available  free  from  Linde  Air  Prod¬ 
ucts  Co.,  Room  308,  30  East  42  St., 
New  York  17,  N.  Y.  It  is  called  “The 
Oxy-Acetylene  Flame  Works  for  the 
Farmer.” 


Northeast  Farmers  Go  West  for  a  Week 
These  soil  conservation  ivinners  from  the  Northeast  recently  enjoyed  a 
week’s  vacation  at  Litchfield  Park,  Ariz 1.  to  r.,  standing :  John  W.  White, 
Auburn,  Me.;  Mathew  Gulrich,  Henderson,  Md.;  Elzear  Dumont,  Dunstable, 
Mass.;  John  Romani,  Belvidere,  N.  J.;  kneeling:  Harold  C.  Flint,  Centerville, 
N.  Y.;  Carlton  Curtis,  Union  City,  Pa.;  Philippe  Demers,  Greensboro,  Ft; 

and  Carson  Waggy,  Ruddle,  W.  Va. 
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Winter  Harvest — Ice 


WENTY  years  ago  the  har¬ 
vesting,  of  natural  ice  was 
still  very  much  a  part  of 
rural  living.  It  was  a  cheap 
crop  that  could  be  taken 
care  of  during  the  slack 
winter  season  when  many 
other  outdoor  activities  were  at  a 
standstill.  Not  only  did  the  cutting 
and  storing  of  ice  represent  an  eco¬ 
nomical  means  of  providing  refriger¬ 
ation  for  the  hot  months  ahead;  the 
process  itself  added  a  flavor  of  ex¬ 
citement  and  zest  to  the  cold  winter 
season.  With  the  first  freezing  of  the 
pond,  there  was  much  speculation  as 
to  whether  it  would  be  an  early  or 
late  season  for  cutting  ice.  Then,  as 
the  surface  firmed  up  and  got  thick 
enough  to  make  it  safe,  the  actual 
space  to  be  cut  was  kept  free  of  snow 
so  it  would  freeze  deep  and  clear; 
this  was  done  by  shoveling  or  plow¬ 
ing  with  a  team. 

At  last,  a  test  hole  chopped  in  one 
corner  revealed  the  ice  was  ready, 
and  the  harvest  was  on.  On  large  op¬ 
erations,  power  saws,  power  loaders 
and  trucks  were  employed  to  cut, 


The  cakes  of  ice  are  transported  a 
distance  of  about  150  feet  on  a  hand- 
drawn  sled.  They  measure  14x22 
inches  on  top,  with  thickness  of  13 
to  15  inches  an  annual  winter  hope. 

load  and  remove  the  ice  to  the  ice 
house — or  ice  houses;  many  folks 
often  joined  forces  to  do  the  job  to¬ 
gether  from  one  pond.  But  often  it 
was  a  less  hectic  job  done  by  hand, 
and  the  ice  was  hauled  off  to  storage 
by  team  and  sleigh.  In  the  ice  house, 
the  blocks  were  tightly  packed  in 
tiers  and  were  covered  all  ai'ound 
with  sawdust  to  preserve  them  for 
summer  use  in  coolers  and  ice  boxes. 
The  harvest  was  usually  over  in  a 
few  days  and  soon  the  pond  settled 
back  to  normal,  its  wounded  surface 
healed  by  a  new  skim  of  ice  covered 
by  falling  snow. 

,  Sometimes,  it  is  hard  to  realize 
what  a  complete  metamorphosis 
rural  American  living  has  gone 
through  in  the  last  few  years.  A 
whole  new  generation  is  with  us 
who,  with  a  few  exceptions,  have 
never  seen  ice  in  the  Summer  unless 
it  has  been  manufactured  by  arti¬ 


ficial  means.  They  have  no  knowl¬ 
edge  of  digging  in  cool,  wet  ice-house 
sawdust  on  a  hot  Summer’s  day,  nor 
of  turning  the  old-fashioned  ice¬ 
cream  freezer  for  some  real  home¬ 
made  ice  cream.  (It  always  tasted 
best  when  licked  from  the  dasher!) 
Perhaps  this  is  all  for  the  best,  but 
the  passing  of  such  simple  family  en¬ 
terprises  from  the  country  scene  has 
cost  rural  folks  a  real  measure  of 
their  former  independence.  They 
now  have  to  depend  on  outside 
sources  for  so  many  of  the  things 
they  once  furnished  for  themselves. 

Up  here  at  our  homestead  in  the 
mountains,  ice  is  an  important  part 
of  our  simplified  economy.  We  have 
no  other  means  of  warm  weather  re¬ 
frigeration,  and  our  own  ice  supply 
is  not  only  a  necessity  but  also  a 
great  satisfaction.  Our  operation  is 
very  uncomplicated.  We  do  not  even 
have  a  real  ice  house,  though  we  call 
it  one.  Actually,  it  is  nothing  more 
than  a  storage  pit,  dug  three  feet 
into  the  ground  and  lined  with  logs 
treated  with  wood  preservative.  The 
log  sides  are  continued  up  above  the 
grade  level  to  a  height  of  about  four 
feet,  with  a  slotted  opening  on  one 
side  for  a  doorway,  and  no  roof 
whatsoever.  The  inside  dimensions 
are  nine  feet  square. 

Late  in  the  Fall,  all  excess  sawdust 
is  thrown  out  over  one  side  in  a 
conical  shaped  heap,  leaving  several 
inches  on  the  bottom  of  the  pit  for  a 
floor.  Until  the  ice  is  put  in,  all  snow 
is  kept  shoveled  off  the  pit  floor  and 
for  a  couple  of  feet  around  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  pit.  This  is  to  let  the 
bottom  and  sides  freeze  up  good  so 
as  to  prevent  the  stored  ice  from 
melting  away  at  the  bottom.  The 
snow  is  left  on  the  sawdust  pile, 
however,  for  the  opposite  reason. 
Snow  is  a  great  insulator  and  it 
keeps  the  sawdust  in  the  pile  from 
freezing  too  deeply,  making  it  much 
easier  to  throw  back  into  the  pit 
after  the  ice  is  harvested. 

There  is  great  variation  in  the 
dates  when  the  ice  may  be  cut  from 
our  lake  and  in  the  kind  of  ice  pro¬ 
cured.  Sometimes,  we  take  in  our  ice 
during  the  month  of  December.  Last 
Winter  was  one  of  these  times,  as  the 
temperature  in  December  of  1955 
ranged  down  to  as  low  as  40  degrees 
below  zero.  Other  years,  the  harvest 
may  come  as  late  as  Februai'y.  Often, 
this  condition  exists  not  so  much  be¬ 
cause  of  lack  of  cold  weather  as  it 
does  because  constant  snowfall  keeps 
the  ice  from  freezing  solidly  enough 
to  make  it  safe  to  go  out  on  to  keep 
a  place  cleared.  Then  water  keeps 
seeping  over  the  ice  because  of  the 
weight  of  the  snow,  and  the  water 
melts  the  snow  into  slush  which 
eventually  freezes  into  what  is  called 
“snow-ice.”  This  type  of  ice  is  not  as 
clear  and  solid  as  ice  that  is  cut  from 
an  area  that  has  been  free  of  snow 
since  the  freeze-up.  I  once  helped  a 


The  ice  “ house ”  measures  only  nine  feet  by  nine  on  the  inside  of  the 
treated  logs.  But  piled  three  tiers  high,  it  stores  enough  ice  to  last  all 
Summer.  Sawdust  about  a  foot  thick  insxdates  the  sides:  on  top  goes  as 
much  as  possible.  A  tarpaulin  then  covers  the  ivhole  affair. 


January  19,  1957 


"Found 

dollar 


RUED  best 

LAWRENCE  HURD 

g  j§  of  Elkland,  Pa. 


Lawrence  Hurd  of  Elkland,  Pa. 
did  some  careful  checking  before 
he  built  his  dairy  barn.  “After 
comparing  prices  on  many  types,” 
he  says,  “I  found  Rilco  offered 
the  best  dollar-for-dollar  value, 
and  lowest  total  erected  cost.”  He 
bought  this  fine  looking  Rilco  barn 
with  milk  house  from  his  local 


lumber  dealer,  Elkland  Lumber  & 
Supply  Co. 

Mr.  Hurd  was  amazed  when  he 
saw  how  fast  his  Rilco  barn  went 
up  and  how  low  the  labor  cost 
was.  Rilco  rafters  are  shaped  and 
drilled  at  the  factory  .  .  .  delivered 
ready  for  erection,  with  all  con¬ 
nection  hardware  furnished. 


"3  RILED  buildings  now... 
and  I’d  build  RILED  again” 


TYPICAL  COST 

All  Materials  Above  Foundation 


$194400 


Type  55  Machine  Shed—  36'x60 


*Price  based  on  first  quality  materials,  and  will  vary  according  to  locality. 

Says  LAWRENCE  BRUGGEMAN 


f  “It’s  Rilco  for  me 
...  every  time  I 
build,”  Mr.  Bruggeman  declares. 
“My  machine  shed,  barn  and 
chicken  house  are  all  Rilco  con¬ 
struction  .  .  .  and  if  I  build  again, 
you  can  bet  it’ll  be  Rilco!”  Mr. 
Bruggeman  feels  the  sturdy  con¬ 
struction  of  his  Type  55  Machine 
Shed  has  given  him  a  building  that 
will  “keep  its  shape  .  .  .  really  stand 
up”  in  high  winds  and  under  heavy 
snow  loads.  The  erected  cost  was 
actually  less  than  most  so-called 
economy  type  structures. 

Before  deciding  on  your  next 


farm  building,  get  all  the  facts  on 
Rilco  .  .  .  then  compare.  You’ll  find 
the  erected  cost  of  a  Rilco  building 
is  amazingly  low.  Rilco  glued  lam¬ 
inated  rafters  go  up  in  hours  in¬ 
stead  of  days.  You  save  on  labor 
.  .  .  you  get  a  stronger,  better¬ 
looking,  longer-lasting  structure. 

Rilco  rafters  are  shaped  and 
drilled  at  the  factory  .  .  .  delivered 
ready  for  erection  with  all  connec¬ 
tion  hardware  furnished.  They’re 
made  of  selected,  kiln  dried.  West 
Coast  Douglas  Fir,  permanently 
bonded  together  with  waterproof 
glue. 


For  your  protection 
and  convenience,  sold  only 
through  your 
local  lumber  dealer. 


RILCO 


GLUED 

LAMINATED 

RAFTERS 


RILCO  LAMINATED  PRODUCTS,  Inc. 

601c  Brooks  Bldg.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

•  Please  send  new  free  Rilco  Barn  Catalog  and  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  following  farm  buildings: 


□  One-Story  Barns 


□  Machine  Sheds 


□  Hog  and  Poultry  Houses 


..State  _ 
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The  NBW  PAPEC  "32A" 


You  can’t  buy  equal  capacity  or  comparable  performance 
for  anywhere  near  the  price  of  the  Papec  “32A”.  It’s  a 
husky,  dependable,  big  capacity  forage  harvester  that 
outperforms  many  bigger,  more  expensive  machines.  And 
•  it  sells  at  the  LOWEST  PRICE. 


3  Quick-Change  Attachments 

The  Papec  DIRECT  CUT  Attachment  chops 
all  types  of  standing  green  forage  crops  fast 
and  clean.  The  HAY  PICK-UP  Attachment 
does  an  exceptional  job  on  large  or  small 
windrows.  For  row  crop  performance  the 
Papec  ROW  CROP  Attachment  is  in  a 
class  by  itself. 

The  new  Papec  QUICK-CHANGE  mech¬ 
anism  makes  changing  from  one  attach¬ 
ment  to  another  a  fast,  easy  operation 
even  for  one  man.  See  your  Papec  dealer. 


I-EATURES: 

Adjustable  Axles 

S"!fd  Si'°9e  Shelf 
Dehveryeo°"d  Reor  Fe?d 
y  at  no  extra  cost 

,  pipe  ConToT‘C 
Sharpe*®'  EasA°- 

Drive  Kn,ves  •  •  .  PTO 


MACHINE  COMPANY  •  SHORTSVILLE,  N.  Y. 

mrflSk  WPW  ■  .  FORAGE  HARVESTERS  CROP  BLOWERS  ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 

■  mm  mm  hay  chopper-silo  fillers  hammer  mills  feed  mixers 


GET  THE  BEST 
INCONCRETE  SILOS 

COROSTONE 

•  STRONG  —  T-Beam 
Action  for  maximum 
strength. 

•  LONG  LIVED  — 

Staves  are  corrugated 
and  vibrated  in  in- 

!  dividual  molds  for 
j  long  life. 

•  SAVE  MONE  Y— 

Take  advantage  of 
early  order  discount. 

Trained  crews  erect. 

★ 

SEND  FOR  FREE 

DESCRIPTIVE  FOLDER 
TODAY. 


UNIVERSAL  STEEL  SILO  CO. 

t  BOX  528  R  WEEDSPORT,  N.  Y.  , 

i 

j  Please  send  me  free  booklet  on  Universal  Silos.  9 

1  \ 

J  NAME  .  | 


!  I 

5  i 


CITY 


Here’s  The  Way 
To  Curb  A  Rupture 

Successful  Home  Method  That  Anyone  Can 
Use  on  Any  Reducible  Rupture, 

Large  or  Small 

Costs  Nothing  To  Find  Out 

Thousands  of  ruptured  men  will  rejoice  to 
know  that  the  full  plan  so  successfully  used 
by  Capt.  W.  A.  Codings  for  his  double 
rupture  from  which  he  suffered  so  long  will 
be  sent  free  to  all  who  write  for  it. 

It  won’t  cost  you  a  cent  to  find  out  and 
you  may  bless  the  day  you  sent  for  it. 
Hundreds  have  already  reported  satisfactory 
results  following  this  free  offer.  Send  right 
away  —  NOW  —  before  you  put  down  this 
paper. 

CAPT.  W.  A.  COLLINGS,  INC. 

BOX  707  P,  WATERTOWN.  NEW  YORK 


PATENTS 


Write  for  Information  on 
what  steps  an  inventor  should 
take  to  secure  a  patent. 


PATRICK  D.  BEAVERS 

942  Columbian  Bldg.,  Washington  1,  D.  C. 
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Your  WISEST 
investment  in  a 
ROTARY  TILLER  is  an 

ytimd. 

HEAVY  DUTY 

TRANS-A-MATIC  TILLER 


Easiest  operating  —  best  performing  tiller 
made!  Has  ball  and  cam  differential  for 
positive  traction,  fingertip  steering,  in¬ 
stant  turnaround.  Many  other  features! 
Choice  of  two  big,  powerful  models  — 
20"  or  28"  tillage.  For  full  details  contact 
R.  M.  KANIK,  BLACK  RIVER,  NEW 
YORK,  or  write  factory: 

ARIENS  COMPANY, 

147  CALUMET  ST.,  BRILLION,  WIS. 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME 


Yes,  now  is  the  time  to  protect 
your  property  from  destruction 
by  LIGHTNING  with  a  modern 
IPC  Lightning  Rod  System. 
Check  the  record — 37%  of  all 
rural  fires  arc  caused  by 
LIGHTNING.  IPC  System  defi¬ 
nitely  prevent  these  disasters. 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  FOLDER— Dept.  ER 
SPECIAL  PRICE  &  TERMS  NOW 


INDEPENDENT  PROTECTION  COMPANY  INC. 

125  NORTH  LAKE  AVE.,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 
GOSHEN,  INDIANA 


PLANT  TREES  BY  MACHINE 


1,000  PER  HOUR.  SAVE  YOUR  BACK.  BETTER 
SURVIVAL.  Write  —  ROOTSPREAD, 

ST.  PETERSBURG,  PENNA,  For  Details. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  gei 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal .  See 
guarantee  eduorial  page. 


summer-camp  caretaker  put  in  his 
ice  in  March.  He  had  not  tried  to 
keep  it  clear  during  the  Winter  and 
finally  had  to  use  snowshoes  to  pack 
the  snowy  slush  down  to  freeze. 
When  we  cut  into  his  pond,  the  ice 
was  32  inches  thick  and  would  have 
been  unmanageable  except  for  the 
lucky  fact  that  it  contained  a  very 
narrow  unfrozen  band  of  slush  right 
in  the  middle  and  separated  into  two 
layers  of  16  inches  each.  Generally,  a 
thickness  of  13  to  15  inches  is  about 
right  for  hand  operations. 

We  cut  the  ice  with  a  saw  much 
like  a  cross-cut;  but  it  is  heavier 
and  has  specially  designed  teeth  for 
cutting  ice.  The  ice  is  cut  into  cakes 
14  inches  wide  and  12  inches  long. 
These  are  placed  on  a  hand  sled  and 
drawn  individually  to  the  storage  pit, 
a  distance  of  about  150  feet.  Twenty- 
four  cakes  make  one  tier,  or  layer,  of 
ice  in  our  pit;  though  the  pit  was 


originally  designed  for  a  capacity  of 
at  least  five,  three  tiers  are  usually 
more  than  sufficient  for  our  needs. 
Sawdust  is  packed  around  the  sides 
to  a  width  of  at  least  a  foot,  and 
several  inches  are  thrown  on  top. 
The  more  the  better  as  far  as  keep¬ 
ing  the  ice  is  concerned.  A  tarpaulin 
is  placed  over  all  to  keep  melting 
snow  and  rain  from  running  down 
through  the  sawdust  in  the  Spring 
and  Summer. 

It  might  seem  strange  to  many 
folks  that  we  can  get  pleasure  from 
an  activity  like  harvesting  ice.  Yet  a 
pleasure  it  undeniably  is;  we  look  at 
the  finished  stack  of  ice  with  pride, 
secure  in  the  knowledge  that  our  two 
or  three  days  of  midwinter  work 
have  provided  us  with  next  Summer’s 
ice  for  the  ice  box — and  plenty  left 
over  to  crack  up  for  the  hand 
freezer!  R.  S.  Gregory 

New  York 


The  Youth  Issue: 


Work 

With  the  passing  of  time  it  would 
seem  that  we  are  increasingly  aware 
of  various  forms  of  juvenile  delin¬ 
quency.  Whether  it  is  actually  true 
that  there  is  really  more  crime  com¬ 
mitted  by  our  younger  generation 
or  that  we  are  better  and  more 
promptly  informed  through  radio 
and  television  of  these  acts  of  law¬ 
lessness  is  a  moot  question.  Yet  it 
must  be  conceded  that  there  is  far 
too  much  crime,  and  it  is  up  to  the 
law-abiding  public  to  remedy  the 
situation  if  it  is  at  all  possible. 

First,  let  us  attempt  to  trace  back 
to  the  cause  of  juvenile  delinquency. 
There  are  several  contributing  fac¬ 
tors  in  our  childrens’  lives;  any  or 
all  of  them  may  well  be  attributed  to 
the  errors  committed  by  those  of  us 
who  should  know  better.  In  fact, 
parental  delinquency  is  more  at 
fault,  quite  often,  than  juvenile  de¬ 
linquency.  Home  training  should  be 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  nip  in  the 
bud  any  tendencies  in  our  youth  to 
make  such  mistakes.  Sometimes,  of 
course,  training  in  the  woodshed 
proves  to  be  more  effective  than  a 
lecture.  Other  contributing  factors  to 
crime  are  the  distribution  of  comic 
magazines  and  the  questionable  pro¬ 
grams  put  on  for  movie  and  TV 
shows.  Granting  that  all  the  above 
factors  contribute  to  the  wayward¬ 
ness  of  our  youngsters,  it  may  be 
that  the  chief  source  of  trouble  lies 
in  the  rules  laid  down  on  our  statute 
books  dealing  with  the  employment 
of  minors.  According  to  the  laws  of 
New  York  State  at  least,  and  possi¬ 
bly  those  of  other  States  also,  we 
lay  ourselves  open  to  prosecution  if 
we  employ  boys  under  16  years  of 
age  to  do  any  kind  of  work.  The  re¬ 
sult  is  that  many  boys,  who  would 
be  willing  and  glad  to  help  out  with 
light  work,  entirely  within  their 
ability,  such  as  raking  and  mowing 
lawns,  helping  in  the  garden,  burn¬ 
ing  up  rubbish,  etc.,  thus  furnishing 
them  a  little  spending  money,  are 
forbidden  to  do  so;  this  is  because  of 


or  Delinquency? 

the  mistaken  interest  of  the  law  to 
prevent  the  adolescent  from  the 
danger  of  overwork,  resulting  in  the 
cultivation  of  petty  thievery  and 
laziness.  How  true  is  the  old  saying, 
“Satan  finds  work  for  idle  hands 
to  do!” 

It  would  seem  that  there  is  suffi¬ 
cient  evidence  to  induce  our  legisla¬ 
tors  to  correct  the  well-intentioned 
but  foolish  laws  that  prevent  the 
employment  of  able-bodied  boys  to 
help  us  out  while  they  cry  of  “labor 
shortage”  is  heard  all  over  the  land. 
To  illustrate:  following  a  picnic  in 
a  nearby  public  park  not  so  long  ago, 
while  a  boy  was  picking  up  papers 
and  refuse  scattered  over  the  place, 
he  was  interrupted  by  an  over¬ 
concerned  individual  who  warned 
the  boy  that  he  was  wrong  in  so 
doing,  since  it  was  illegal  for  one  of 
his  age  to  be  so  employed.  Anyone 
familiar  with  modern  farm  equip¬ 
ment,  especially  the  farm  tractor, 
will  admit  that  our  boys  reared  on 
the  farm  are  quicker  to  understand 
and  operate  such  tools  than  older 
men.  Forming  habits  of  industry  in¬ 
stead  of  idleness  is  an  excellent  pre¬ 
vention  of  law-breaking,  not  only  for 
teen-agers,  but  during  their  lives 
later  on. 

These  suggestions  apply  especially 
to  country  boys.  It  is  also  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  our  village  youngsters  to 
identify  themselves  with  Boy  Scout 
and  4-H  Club  organizations.  Usually 
some  public-spirited,  loyal  men  can 
be  found  who  are  willing  to  devote 
some  of  their  time  to  guide  these 
boys  along  good  lines  of  effort.  Such 
men  are  often  able  to  influence  and 
guide  these  boys  even  better  than 
their  parents,  and  they  deserve  great 
praise  for  so  doing.  Very  often  the 
parents  are  employed  away  from 
home  in  shops,  stores  or  factories, 
with  the  unfortunate  results  men¬ 
tioned  above.  Why  not  have  revised 
laws  that  would  help  solve  some  of 
our  problems?  Irving  C.  H.  Cook 

New  York 


•  Books  Worth  Having 


Successful  Trapping  Methods, 

Walter  Chansler  .  3.95 

Animal  Control, 

W.  Robert  Eadie .  3.75 

Fish  Ponds  for  the  Farm, 

Frank  Edminster  .  3.50 

A  Living  from  Bees, 

F.  C.  Pellett .  3.50 

Handbook  of  Attracting  Birds, 

T.  P.  McElroy,  Jr .  3.00 

The  Fat  Boy’s  Book 
Elmer  Wheeler  .  2.50 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 
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The  County  Agent — 
His  Functions 

Industries,  businesses,  companies 
have  their  research  and  development 
divisions  to  perform  basic  research 
vital  to  them.  Farmers  have  their 
state  agricultural  colleges  and  ex¬ 
periment  stations  from  which  they 
can  expect  to  find  through  research: 
the  crop  varieties  adapted  for  their 
areas;  the  value  of  certain  feeds  for 
livestock  and  poultry;  the  best  ways 
to  raise  replacement  dairy  heifers; 
the  most  recent  developments  in 
Christmas  tree  production;  and  the 
answers  to  endless  other  questions 
and  problems  about  which  the  truth 
is  desired. 

The  county  agricultural  agent  is 
the  link  between  the  farmer  and  the 
university  and  the  research  con¬ 
ducted  there.  It  is  the  agent’s  job  to 
interpret  as  best  he  can  the  practical; 
applications  of  research  for  farming 
operations  in  his  area. 

Each  farmer  has  a  say  in  what  re¬ 
search  is  performed.  By  visiting  the 
county  agent  and  expressing  one’s 
views,  a  letter  can  be  sent  request¬ 
ing  need  of  attention  to  the  particu¬ 
lar  problem.  If  enough  statewide  in¬ 
terest  is  shown,  a  research  project  is 
usually  put  under  way. 

County  agricultural  agents  per¬ 
form  other  duties.  In  Pennsylvania, 
for  example,  they  are  responsible  for 
soil  testing,  the  Dairy  Herd  Improve¬ 
ment  Asociation  program,  and  4-K 
Club  work  with  rural  youth.  Many 
hundreds  of  miles  every  year  are 
traveled  by  these  agricultural  agents 
visiting  farmers  who  ask  them  to  call 
and  actually  go  over  their  farms  with 
them,  discussing  crops,  livestock, 
dairying  and  marketing.  Agents’  of¬ 
fices  are  virtual  libraries  on  agricul¬ 
tural  subjects  with  the  files  of  count¬ 
less  papers,  mimeographs,  building 
blueprints,  and  plans,  bulletins,  and 
publications  that  are  found  there. 
Throughout  the  entire  year  grower 
and  producer  meetings  are  held  in 
the  county  on  farms,  in  machinery 
stores,  inside  barns — any  place  ap¬ 
propriate  for  the  subject  discussed. 
At  these  meetings  usually  the  county 
agent  and  a  specialist  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity-speak,  demonstrate,  or  con¬ 
duct  a  tour. 

No  charge  is  made  for  help  re¬ 
ceived  from  county  agents  or  from 
specialists.  More  farmers  should  get 
to  know  their  county  agricultural 
agent.  Paul  E.  Bline 

Pennsylvania 

Spray  to  Remove 
Firebox  Soot  i 

A  chemical  manufacturer  reports 
that  stove  and  furnace  fireboxes  can 
be  cleaned  out  by  spraying  them: 
with  a  new  material  that  lowers  the: 
ignition  point  of  soot  so  much  that! 
it  is  burned  away.  The  burner  or  the! 
fire  is  shut  down,  and  the  firebox  is 
sprayed  with  the  chemical  out  of  an 
aerosol  can.  Then  the  soot  is  ig¬ 
nited  by  means  of  an  old  newspaper 
formed  into  a  torch.  The  chemical 
that  lowers  the  ignition  point  of  the 
soot  is  said  to  be  non-inflammable, 
non-explosive,  and  harmless  to  metal 
surfaces.  Soot,  which  is  unburned 
carbon,  is  said  to  be  capable  of  re¬ 
ducing  the  efficiency  of  heating  sys¬ 
tems  by  as  much  as  30  per  cent.  The 
new  chemical  is  claimed  also  to  lie 
in  wait  of  soot  if  none  is  on  certain 
areas  of  the  firebox  when  sprayed. 
Thus  it  tends  to  keep  soot  from  de¬ 
veloping,  too. 

It  does  not  have  any  effect  on 
so-called  fly  ash,  however,  which  is 
best  removed  periodically  by  vac¬ 
uuming  the  heating  system.  When 

the  chemical  lowers  the  ignition 
point  of  the  soot,  it  is  said  not  to 
result  in  enough  increase  in  furnace 
temperature  to  cause  any  damage  to 
the  burner  or  firebox.  It  is  not 

recommended  for  chimneys  or  ex¬ 
tended  stovepipes,  the  temperature 
in  these  presumably  being  never  high 
enough  to  ignite  the  soot  at  even 
the  reduced  ignition  point. 
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The  Dynamie  4-Plow  WD-4S  Trader  with  automatic  TRACTION 
BOOSTER  system  shifts  weight  instantly  to  its  drive  wheels ,  the 
way  a  champion  fighter  shifts  weight  on  his  feet  for  a  knockout 
punch  .  .  .  puts  up  to  2}  2  tons  total  on  the  rear  wheels !  Complete 
with  Power-Shift  Wheels,  SNAP- COUPLER  hitch,  Two-Clutch 
Control.  Natural-Feel  Power  Steering  optional. 


Remember  when  Jack  Dempsey  held  the  championship  of  the  world  .  .  .  pitting 
187  pounds  of  muscle  against  bulky  heavyweights  scaling  up  to  245  pounds? 

That’s  the  way  it  is  with  tractors  today.  It’s  muscle  that  counts  .  .  .  not 
just  size  or  weight. 

The  dynamic  WD-45  is  all  muscle— no  fat.  Fuel-wasting,  soil-compacting, 
tire-wearing,  hard-steering  "dead”  weight  has  been  engineered  out  .  .  .  two 
thousand  pounds  of  it! 

Saving  that  expensive  ton  of  difference  enables  you  to  move  faster,  do 
more,  save  time,  make  money  .  .  .  gives  you  up  to  one-third  more  work  power 
per  dollar  .  .  .  plus  longer  tractor  life ! 

Yes,  the  4-plow,  4-row  WD-45  Tractor  is  truly  a  champion  worthy  of  the 
name.  On  your  farm  this  trained  cost-fighter  will  make  money  for  you  on  every 
job  it  tackles,  and  backed  by  Allis-Chalmers  True  Original  Parts  and  Service  .  .  . 
T-O-P-S  ...  it  will  always  remain  in  peak  condition  .  .  .  TOPS! 

It’s  easy  to  own  a  WD-45.  See  your  Allis-Chalmers  dealer  today ! 

TRACTION  BOOSTER  AND  SNAP-COUPLER  ARE  ALLIS-CHALMERS  TRADEMARKS. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS,  FARM  EQUIPMENT  DIVISION,  MILWAUKEE  1,  WISCONSIN 

ALLIS-CHALMERS 

Engineering  in  Action 


means  “good  housekeeping”  in  your  dairy 


“Good  housekeeping”  is  an  important  part  of  profit¬ 
able  dairy  management.  Lime  Crest  Non-Skid  Bam 
Calcite  is  low-cost,  clean,  white  floor  surfacing  that 
looks  better,  provides  safe  footing  and  helps  kill  barn 
odors.  Remember — Lime  Crest  Non-Skid  Barn  Calcite 

•  contributes  to  good  dairy  “housekeeping” 
and  also 

•  protects  livestock  against  injury 
and  also 

•  increases  fertilizer  value  of  manure 


See  your  local  dealer 

LIME  CREST  PRODUCTS 

Made  by  limestone  products  corporation  of  America,  newton,  N.  J. 
World’s  Largest  Producer  of  Crystalline  Calcite  Products 


PILES 

If  you  suffer  the  miseries  of  itching-, 
bleeding  or  protruding  piles,  read 
this  report  from  Mr.  John  D.  Bushee: 

‘*1  will  never  forget 
the  Page  Company  as 
long  as  I  live.  I  am 
58  years  old  this  year. 
Good  luck  to  every¬ 
body  that  uses  Page 
Palliative  Pile  Prepara- 
®  JSalsH  tions.”  John  D.  Bushee. 
Pnrr  YOU  may  have  a  generous  sup- 
r  RLE.  ply  of  Page’s  Palliative  Pile 
Preparations  absolutely  free.  Send  for 
your  free  supply  TODAY. 

PAGE  CO.,  Dept.  48  A-1  Marshall,  Mich. 


DEPRESSION  PRICES 


We  Sell  Cheap  —  Save  75%  Off  —  New  and  Used 
Tractor  Parts  —  Crawlers  and  Wheel  Tractors  —  160 
Makes  and  Models.  1957  catalog  ready.  Send  25c 
refundable.  SURPLUS  TRACTOR  PARTS  CORP. 
FARGO,  NORTH  DAKOTA 


L  Better  Than  1 
your  Own 


SHOt  STORE 
AT  HOME 


No  investment  no  experience 
needed.  Just  show  magic  cushion 
comfort  to  friends,  neighbors,  co¬ 
workers.  Advance  commissions  to 
$4.00  a  pair,  plus  Cash  Bonus, 
Paid  Vocation,  $25.00  Reward 
Offer  Outstanding  values  for  men, 
women,  children.  Money  bock 
guarantee.  Shoe  samples  supplied 
without  cost.  Write  TODAY  for  FREE 
new  84  page  catalog  and  full  details 


TANNERS  SHOE  CO.,  303  BROCKTON,  MASS. 


MAPLE  SYRUP  UTENSILS 


Power  Tapper,  Spouts,  Buckets,  Tanks,  Evaporators, 
etc.  A  few  good  used  evaporators.  Manufactured  by: 

G.  H,  GRIMM  CO.  INC.,  RUTLAND.  VERMONT 
WOODEN  BOXES:  24"  x  12"  x  4'/2",  Quantity  Avail¬ 
able  yearly,  delivered.  THOUSAND  ISLAND 
BAIT  STORE. _ ALEXANDRIA  BAY,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


MAKES  WINTER  WORK  EASIER 


A  Knipco  Farm  Utility  Heater 
is  actually  a  low-cost  portable, 
forced-air  furnace  on  wheels. 
It  keeps  you  warm  while  you 
work,  inside  or  •‘hut,  thaws 
pumps  and  lines,  pre-heats 
engines  and  equipment,  helps 
crop  dryers  or  blows  warm  air 
anywhere  you  want  it.  78 
pounds,  burns  kerosene  or  fuel 
oil,  costs  12c  per  hour  to  run, 
no  dangerous  fumes  or  flame, 
runs  off  any  115  v.  AC  60  cycle 
line.  3  sizes.  Send  the  coupon 
for  information  and  prices. 
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EASTERN  MACHINERY  CO.,  Box  162,  Eastwood  Sta., 
Thompson  Rd.  and  Eastern  Ave.,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

Send  me  your  free  folder  on  Knipco  Portable  Heaters,  without 
obligation. 
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This  dairyman  thinks  there 
should  be  less  complaining 
and  more  action .  For  example: 

Farmers  Should  Boost  th 
Gallon  Jug 


The  dairy  farmer  is  a  “Gawd- 
saker.”  You  know,  when  something 
serious  happens,  there  are  always 
people  who  run  around  in  circles 
saying,  “For  Gawdsake,  why  doesn’t 
someone  do  something?”  The  milk 
price  situation  is  serious  and  the  an¬ 
swer  certainly  is  not  “For  Gawd¬ 
sake,  why  doesn’t  someone  do  some¬ 
thing  about  eight-cent  milk  at  the 
farm  and  25-cent  milk  in  the  stores?” 

A  prominent  brand  of  powdered 
milk  advertises  that  their  product 
only  costs  eight  cents  a  quart  when 
reconstituted  by  the  housewife.  Any 
creamery  that  powders  milk  will  sell 
a  100  lb.  bag  of  milk  powder  for  much 
less.  The  price  paid  to  the  farmer 
must  depend  on  how  much  milk  is 
bought  by  the  housewife — fluid  milk 
that  goes  into  her  refrigerator  for 
the  drinking  by  her  children. 

It  is  logical  to  think  that  four- 
quart  containers  cost  more  than  one- 
gallon  containers.  Is  there  any  sense 
to  State  laws  which  say  that  a  quart 
container  is  sanitary  while  a  one- 
gallon  container  of  the  same  material 
and  construction  is  not? 

Pacific  Northwest  and  Ohio  pioneer 
marketers  have  proved  that  gallons 
of  milk  can  be  sold  at  75  to  85  cents 
and  return  12  cents  a  quart  to  the 
farmer. 

No  product  is  really  sold  until  it 


is  consumed.  The  children  who  come 
in  to  raid  the  refrigerator  after 
school  or  play  can  only  drink  that 
part  of  the  quart  of  milk  tnat  is  left 
from  breakfast.  They  might  drink 
more  if  they  found  a  gallon  container 
of  refreshing  milk  there. 

Why  not  stop  being  a  “Gawd- 
saker”?  Why  not  spend  a  three-cent 
stamp  on  a  letter  to  your  State  rep¬ 
resentative  and/or  senator?  The 
letter  could  say:  “My  wife  and  I  have 
decided  that  you  and  your  party  are 
not  going  to  get  our  vote  at  the  next 
election  unless  we  read  in  the  papers 
or  receive  literature  from  you  that 
convinces  us  that  you  are  actively 
trying  to  get  statewide  adoption  for 
larger  than  quart  containers  of  milk 
in  retail  distribution  and  at  a  price 
competitive  to  other  drinkables.” 
Such  a  letter  from  each  dairy  farmer 
would  be  a  much  more  powerful 
lobby  that  the  container  or  distribu¬ 
tor  people  could  produce. 

One  gallon  of  milk  in  each  refrig¬ 
erator  instead  of  a  quart  is  not  the 
complete  answer  to  the  farmer’s  milk 
check,  but  it  would  certainly  put 
more  milk  there  for  the  kids  to 
drink.  It  should  be  worth  a  three- 
cent  stamp  and  a  little  time. 

Kenneth  L.  Carter 

Pennsylvania 


Hunting  and  Trapping 
—  Another  View 


Right  in  the  United  States  the 
countryside  has  been  blotched  with 
blood,  agony  and  death.  It  is  too 
bad  the  majority  of  people  will  not 
see  it,  for  they  might  be  so  indig¬ 
nant  and  revolted  that  they  would 


try  to  stop  it.  Once  again  the  hunt¬ 
ing  season  was  foisted  upon  us — the 
season  when  millions  of  living  creat¬ 
ures  are  slaughtered  and  maimed  in 
the  name  of  pleasure. 

Lucky  are  the  animals  killed  out¬ 
right.  More  almost  but  not  quite  es¬ 
cape  to  die  in  agony  from  wounds, 
starvation  and  thirst.  Some  will  go 
through  the  rest  of  their  lives 
maimed. 

The  inexplicable  thing  is  that 
many  otherwise  kindly  men,  who 
would  not  think  of  kicking  the  cat 
or  beating  the  dog,  are  utterly  callous 
and  cruel  when  it  comes  to  wildlife. 
Yet  the  wild  creatures  have  feelings, 
too,  just  as  much  as  do  human 
beings.  What  is  manly  about  getting 
an  animal  or  bird  on  the  receiving 
end  of  a  gun  and  pulling  the  trigger? 
The  hunter  resembles  much  more  a 
bully  than  *a  hero.  The  odds  are 
stacked  against  the  hunted.  It  is 
easy  for  the  hunter. 

Predators  and  vermin  must  be  con¬ 
trolled,  some  say,  and  hunting  en¬ 
ables  a  man  to  enjoy  nature.  It  is 
true,  no  doubt,  that  some  criminals 
in  the  animal  world,  like  human 
criminals,  must  be  removed;  but  they 
are  individuals,  not  whole  species. 
As  to  hunting  leading  to  wholesome 
outdoor  exercise,  this  is  absurd. 
There  is  something  lacking  in  the 
moral  make-up  of  a  human  being 


who  cannot  enjoy  nature  without 
killing.  In  Winter,  we  have  cruel 
trapping,  largely  for  the  sake  of 
ladies’  vanity,  with  its  death  from 
pain,  cold,  thirst,  starvation  and 
fear.  As  a  side  effect,  many  young 
are  left  also  to  die  horrible  deaths. 

Compassion  for  all  living  creatures 
could  conceivably  hasten  the  day  of 
“peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men”  or, 
as  some  versions  read,  “to  men  of 
good  will.”  Indeed,  to  put  it  on  a 
self-seeking  plane,  many  thinking 
people  believe  that  man  can  never 
find  ultimate  good  for  himself  until 
he  learns  compassion  and  that  all 
life  is  one. 

Farmers  can  help  to  lessen  the 
terrible  suffering  imposed  on  wild¬ 
life  by  those  who  call  themselves 
sportsmen  not  only  by  not  allowing 
themselves  to  be  high-pressured  into 
hunting  by  the  advertisements  of 


arms  and  ammunition  makers  and 
sporting  goods  stores,  but  by  posting 
their  land  so  that  hunting  and  trap¬ 
ping  cannot  legally  be  carried  on. 

New  York  Ruth  G.  Fisher 


Real  rubber  has  been  produced  in 
test  tubes  by  USDA  scientists  with 
the  combination  of  natural  rubber 
enzymes  and  acetic  acid.  It  is  not  so- 
called  synthetic  rubber,  as  derived 
from  coal  or  oil.  The  process  is  con¬ 
sidered  fundamental  toward  synthe¬ 
sis  of  the  large  molecules  in  plants. 
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To  Prevent  Water  Pipes 
from  Freezing 

Winter  can  expose  whole  plumb¬ 
ing  systems  to  temperatures  below 
freezing.  Even  though  the  pump  may 
be  situated  in  a  heated  or  protected 
location  so  that  it  is  not  frequently 
subject  to  damage,  provisions  should 
be  made  for  its  safeguard  in  advance 
of  extremely  cold  weather  by  insu¬ 
lating  it,  by  providing  heat,  or,  when 
required,  by  draining.  Water-supply 
pipes  in  extending  to  every  part  of 
the  house  and  the  barns  may  become 
exposed  to  free-air  temperatures 
and,  when  they  do,  they  should  have 
protection.  Placement  deeply  into 
the  earth  is  wise  where  -possible. 
Otherwise,  various  kinds  of  insulat¬ 
ing  material  can  be  wrapped  about 
them,  or  they  may  be  covered  with 
sawdust,  shavings  or  dirt.  Electric 
cables  and  tapes  are  very  effective 
against  freezing  of  pipes.  For  exten¬ 
sions  that  are  not  used  regularly, 
thorough  drainage  of  the  line  is  the 
only  sensible  precaution.  For  lines 
frequently  used,  particularly  where 
a  continual  supply  of  water  can 
either  be  disposed  of  adequately  or 
stored  up  for  later  use,  keeping  the 
taps  open  to  allow  the  water  to  flow 
may  prevent  freezing. 

If  pipes  do  freeze,  they  should  be 
thawed  promptly.  According  to  the 
N.  Y.  State  College  of  Agriculture, 
there  are  right  ways  and  wrong 
ways  to  do  this.  One  effective  method 
is  to  wrap  several  thicknesses  of 
cloths  or  sacks  around  the  pipes  and 
then  pour  hot  water  over  them. 
Electric  cable  wrapped  about  the 
pipes  will  also  thaw,  usually  without 
damage.  Because  each  creates  a  fire 
hazard,  a  blow  torch  or  an  open 
flame  should  never  be  used.  Either 
may  also  build  up  enough  heat  to 
make  water  pressure  split  the  pipe. 
Do  not  use  lye  or  drain  solvents;  if 
they  do  not  work — they  are  not  par¬ 
ticularly  effective,  they  could  injure 
whomever  must  eventually  work  on 
the  pipes  anyway.  Another  caution: 
never  light  a  water  heater  con¬ 
nected  to  the  household  hot  water 
pipes  if  the  latter  are  frozen.  People 
have  been  killed  in  doing  this.  An 
excellent  means  of  thawing  frozen 
pipes  is  to  use  an  electric  welder; 
but  it  should  be  operated  by  an  elec¬ 
trician  or  competent  welder. 

European  Hare  on  the 
Loose 

It’s  against  Federal — as  well  as 
State — law  to  liberate  the  big  Eu¬ 
ropean  hare  in  New  York.  But  we’ve 
had  them  in  the  wild  for  many  years 
just  the  same,  mostly  in  the  Hudson 
Valley  counties  from  Washington 
County  south.  Now  there  is  evidence 
of  their  spread  to  the  Finger  Lakes 
region. 

Recently,  a  European  hare  was 
found  dead  on  a  Tompkins  County 


highway  not  far  from  Cayuga  Lake. 
It  was  a  young  one — so  old  ones  and 
probably  more  young  must  be 
around  there,  too.  All  of  which  may 
cause  some  concern  to  orchardists 
for  whose  trees  these  hares  have  a 
hankering  (that’s  the  reason  for  the 
anti-liberation  law)  and  rejoicing 
for  the  houndsmen  for  whose  dogs 
these  big  (15  pounds),  long-legged 
bunnies  often  provide  a  better  run 
than  a  red  fcx. 

New  York  hunters  for  years  have 
called  these  animals  “Jack  rabbits” 
but  they’re  far  bigger  and  fatter 
than  the  true  Jacks  of  the  West. 
They  were  first  imported  about  50 
years  ago. 


Fire  Extinguisher  —  A 
Form  Necessity 

Every  farm  home  should  have 
at  least  one  good  fire  ex¬ 
tinguisher.  Since  we  had  a  fire  in  our 
kitchen  last  Winter,  we  now  have 
four  of  them — one  in  the  kitchen,  an¬ 
other  in  the  basement,  a  third  on  the 
second-floor  hallway,  and  another  in 
the  garage.  They  are  kept  in  easy 
reach  of  every  member  of  my  family, 
including  the  children,  near  the  en¬ 
trance.  They  are  not  close  to  the 
furnace,  to  the  stove  or  to  any  other 
potential  source  of  fire.  Inspected 
regularly,  they  are  kept  filled  and  in 
good  working  order.  Every  member 
of  the  family  knows  how  to  use  them. 

We  have  two  kinds,  the  type  in 
which  a  glass  bulb  is  thrown  at  the 
base  of  a  fire,  and  a  larger  type 
which,  when  inverted,  sends  a  stream 
of  liquid  at  the  blaze.  For  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  best  type  for  individual 
conditions,  we  talked  to  our  fire  in¬ 
surance  agent,  and  also  to  our  fire 
chief.  No  one  ever  knows  when  we 
are  going  to  have  a  fire,  so  the  fire 
extinguishers  come  mighty  handy  in 
case  of  need.  j.  s. 


N.  Y.  High  Yielding 
Holsfreins 

Several  New  York  State  Holstein 
herds  have  recently  completed  year¬ 
ly  lactation  records  of  significant 
merit.  None  listed  in  recent  reports 
was  under  450  pounds  of  fat,  and  the 
majority  fell  into  the  500-600- 
pound  bracket.  Herd  owners  lately 
credited  with  averages  above  550 
pounds  of  fat  are:  Isis  Farm,  Brew¬ 
ster,  Putnam  Co.,  22  cows,  16,436  of 
milk  and  629  pounds  of  fat;  Archie 
Meek,  Norwich,  Chenango  Co.,  20 
cows,  16,500  milk,  606  fat;  Fred  N. 
Dorn,  No.  Chatham,  Columbia  Co., 
33  cows,  15,029  milk  and  602  fat;  J. 
Warren  Braley,  Chatham,  Columbia 
Co.,  53  cows,  14,862  milk  and  581  fat; 
and  Robert  M.  Thompson,  Jr., 
Ogdensburg,  St.  Lawrence  Co.,  36 
cows,  15,031  pounds  of  milk  and 
555  pounds  of  fat. 


At  the  recent  Mid-Atlantic  Farm  Show,  the  Potts  Family  from  Robbinsville, 
Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J.,  showed  Angus  to  high  places.  Grace  (l.)  had  reserve 
ihampion  Angus  steer;  Richard  had  a  third-place  winner;  and  Phyllis  (r.) 
iad  first-prize  summer  yearling.  Himself  a  dairyman  milking  50  coivs  on 
130-acre  dairy  farm,  Father  Richard  Potts  stands  behind  his  children’s 

beef. 
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plenty  of  water  pressure 


in  homes  beyond  city  water  mains . . .  with  a  Myers  Pump 


For  a  tingling  shower  bath— and  for  water  pressure 
aplenty  at  every  faucet— depend  on  an  economical  Myers 


Ejecto”  Water  System.  The  Ejecto"  has  just  one  moving 
part,  so  there’s  a  minimum  of  wear  and  even  less  noise. 
The  full  line  of  Myers  high  quality  water  systems  is  sold 
only  by  authorized,  experienced  Myers  dealers. 

Call  the  one  nearest  you  today. 


GENUINE.  HI-GRADE,  CARBON  TOOL  STEEL  HARDENED ,  BRAND-NEW 


i  5  5  5 
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Less  Than  5#  Each 


FOR  HAND  OR  ELECTRIC  DRILL: 
Hobbyists!  Homeowners!  Carpenters! 
Almost  your  last  chance  to  get  41 
brand-new,  carbon  tool-steel  twist 
drills  for  less  than  5  cents  each! 
Sells  for  up  to  $6  in  stores  .  .  .  but  all 
41  yours  for  only  $2  on  this  closeout 
offer.  You  get  about  5  each  of  all 
most-used  sizes  from  needle-sized  1/16" 
up  to  and  including  Used  with  hand  or 
electric  drills.  Tempered  cutting  edges  easily 
bite  through  steel,  aluminum,  iron,  wood  or 
plastic.  Each  drill  hardened  and  designed  to  give 
1800  drillings.  Limited  supply  going  fast.  Probably  won’t 
have  enough  to  repeat  this  offer  ...  so  ORDER  TODAY! 
Money  back  if  not  convinced  this  is  one  of  the  greatest  drill 
values  ever.  Rush  $2  for  each  set  ordered  and  we  pay  postage.  If 
C.  O.  D.  you  pay  postage. 

(Factories,  Cabinet-Makers,  etc.  For  quantity  orders,  telegraph  while  supply  lasts!) 

tmmmmm.mm-.m-m.  —  mm  —  —  —  —  ~  —  —  —  —  _  —  _  — 

Scott-Mitchell  House,  inc.  I 

I  611  ROADWAY,  DEPT.  75-A  NEW  YORK  12,  N.  Y.  I 
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SILO  ^ 

wall" 


Dr.  Naylor* 

MEVfCATZV 

Teat  Dilators 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


Save  money  .  .  .  earn 
an  “early  bird’’ 
CASH  DISCOUNT, 
by  ordering  your  Ma¬ 
rietta  silo  now. 


Save  time  .  .  .  decide 
now  exactly  when 
you  want  your  Ma¬ 
rietta  silo  completed 
and  it  will  be  ready 
on  schedule. 


Save  on  high  feed 
costs  .  .  .  save  all  the 
valuable  silage  nu¬ 
trients  .  .  .  save  stor¬ 
ing  and  feeding  time. 
Cash  in  on  EXTRA 
PROFITS  all  year 
.  .  .  every  year  with 
a  Marietta  concrete* 
silo. 


i  o  jina  out  why 
Marietta  is. the  greatest  name  in 
farm  silos  .  .  .  how  you  can  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  Marietta’s  “ early  bird” 
discount  and  easy  payment 
plan  .  .  .  mail  coupon  TODAY! 


The 


CONCRETE 

CORPORATION 


MARIETTA,  OHIO 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  Baltimore  21,  Md.,  Charlotte  6, 
N.  C.,  Nashville,  Term.,  James¬ 
town,  N.  Y. 


ADDRESS 


•  CITY 


#  Great  for  Chaps,  Cuts,  Wire  Snags, 
Windburn,  Sunburn  and  beneficial 
massage  of  Caked  Bag.  Soothing,  anti¬ 
septic-on-contact.  Spreads  right,  STAYS 
ON.  Get  BAG  BALM  at  your  dealer’s. 

FREE  Cow  Book:  "Care  and  Feeding 
of  Dairy  Cattle".  Illustr.  Easy  to  under¬ 
stand.  Write  TODAY. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  COMPANY 

Lyndonville  49,  Vermont 


INSIST  ON 

BAG  BALM 


GLUE  INJECTOR 

is 


Hondy  4  in.  oll-rr.etol  injector  forces  ony  good  liquid 
glue  at  high  pressure  into  loose  furniture  |omfs,  veneer, 
etc.  Repcirs  tobies,  choirs,  toys,  models  without  d is-  ppd. 

assembly.  Dozens  of  uses  in  home  and  shop.  Directions  2  for 
sent.  Satisfaction  or  your  money  back. 

PRUMCUFF  CO.,  DEPT.  MC5  TOWSON  A,  MD.  * 


CREDIT  TO  THE  GRASS  ROOTS 

Many  dairymen  in  Orange  Coun¬ 
ty  have  recently  received  a  letter 
from  the  Metropolitan  Milk  Pro¬ 
ducers  Agency  claiming  credit  for 
the  19-cent-per-100-lbs.  increase  in 
the  November  milk  price  over  the 
price  predicted  by  the  Market  Ad¬ 
ministrator.  It  also  repeats  the  same 
old  “Song  and  Dance,”  that  “inclu¬ 
sion  of  Northern  New  Jersey  and 
upstate  unregulated  areas  under 
Order  No.  27  would  bring  a  sub¬ 
stantial  increase  in  the  blend  price 
to  Orange  Co.  farmer.”  Furthermore, 
it  uses  this  opportunity  to  attack 
once  more  such  grass  roots  move¬ 
ments  as  the  Daii'y  Farmers  Guild. 

It  must  seem  quite  obvious  to  any 
thinking  person  that  the  majority  of 
these  oid-line  co-ops — after  having  al¬ 
lowed  the  price  of  milk  to  drop  fur¬ 
ther  and  further  in  the  past  five 
years — can  hardly  claim  credit  for  a 
sudden  increase  in  the  price  of  milk 
following  on  the  heels  of  a  withhold¬ 
ing  threat  by  grass  roots  organiza¬ 
tions,  such  as  the  Guild  and  the 
Dairy  Farmers  of  America. 

We  should  like  to  remind  farmers 
of  a  similar  situation  back  in  May  of 
the  past  year.  At  that  time — shortly 
after  the  Guild  had  held  its  first  con¬ 
vention  and  was  rapidly  expanding 
— the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  sus¬ 
pended  the  “seasonal  drop”  in  the 
milk  price.  Even  as  conservative  a 
publication  as  The  Grange  Monthly 
clearly  gave  credit  where  it  was  due 
by  stating  that  Mr.  Benson’s  action 
was  necessitated  by  the '“Success  of 
the  Detroit  Milk  Strike.”  That  fight 
was  sparked  by  another  new  grass 
roots  movement  and  financially  aided 
by  the  Guild  to  the  tune  of  $3,000. 

We  always  have  opposed  and  we 
will  continue  to  oppose  inclusion  of 
any  further  territory  under  order  No. 
27  for  the  simple  reason  that  drag¬ 
ging  other  fellow  farmers  down  a 
foot  to  raise  ourselves  up  an  inch  is 
not,  to  our  way  of  thinking,  a  fair 
solution  to  the  problem.  Order  No.  27 
was  never  intended  to  aid  or  benefit 
the  farmer  on  a  permanent,  long¬ 
term  basis,  and  it  has  now  become  a 
convenient  tool  for  the  big  milk  deal¬ 
ers  and  the  stooge  co-ops.  The  best 
proof  of  this  statement  is  the  fact 
that  all  those  areas  not  regulated  by 
Order  No.  27  return  to  dairymen  a 
much  better  price  for  their  milk. 

Would  it  not  be  better  if  the  large 
producer  co-ops,  that  sing  the  deal¬ 
ers’  song,  finally  publicly  admitted 
what  most  of  their  members  willingly 
admi1;  when  approached  privately — 
namely,  that  the  activities  of  the 
Guild  and  other  similar  organizations 
must  at  least  be  credited  with  stir¬ 
ring  up  enough  commotion  to  per¬ 
suade  the  larger  co-ops  into  finally 
taking  some  sort  of  action  in  behalf 
of  their  members?  R.  G.  Schonbeck 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


“PAY  ME  OR  I  WILL  KEEP  IT” 

In  the  December  1956  issue  of  a 
dairy  co-op’s  house  organ,  an  effort 
was  made  to  discredit  newly  formed 
organizations  by  insinuating  that  any 
withholding  of  milk  would  not  bene¬ 
fit  farmers.  If  there  were  such  with¬ 
holding  and  it  should  run  an  extreme 
course  of  two  weeks,  a  farmer  would 
lose  five  per  cent  of  his  annual  in¬ 
come.  But  at  the  same  time  he  could 
easily  gain  10  per  cent  (50  cents  a 
cwt.)  on  the  price  of  milk  which 
would  net  him  at  least  double  of 
that  which  he  had  lost.  Or, 'to  put  it 
in  plain  figures,  a  farmer  selling 
$5,000  worth  of  .milk  a  month  would 
throw  away  $2,500  worth  of  milk  in 
a  two-week  withholding,  but  he 
would  gain  $6,000  gross,  or  enjoy  a 
net  success  of  $3,500. 

It  is  the  consensus  of  nearly  all  the 
members  of  most  of  these  oldtime 
co-ops  that  they  have,  down  through 
a  long  period  of  years,  demonstrated 
their  inability  to  obtain  a  good  price 
for  milk  or  any  fair  share  of  the 


world’s  economy  for  the  farmer. 

Is  it  possible  that  40  years  of  their 
endeavor  is  not  long  enough? 

I  ran  across  a  December  1952  issue 
of  one  of  these  organizations’  papers 
that  headlined  “The  Squeeze  Is  On,” 
stating  that  the  farmer,  because  of 
surplus,  would  only  receive  $5.03  per 
cwt.  for  his  November  milk.  In  an 
issue  of  the  same  organization’s 
paper  of  December  1956  (four  years 
later)  they  boasted  of  a  50-cent  per 
cwt.  increase  over  the  previous  year 
to  the  farmers — from  $4.33  to  $4.83 
per  cwt.  What  a  disgraceful  boast 
when  milk  had  dropped  70  cents  a 
cwt.  in  this  period  of  time  and  the 
costs  of  production  had  increased 
from  five  to  15  per  cent  each  year  on 
many  of  the  commodities  necessary 
for  the  farmer  to  buy  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  milk! 

The  same  paper  has  labeled  the 
officials  of  Dairy  Farmers  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  Inc.,  or  at  least  inferred  that 
they  were,  racketeers,  delving  into 
the  farmers’  pockets  and  gaining  for 
themselves  salaries  similar  to  the 
ones  the  paper’s  sponsors  get  them¬ 
selves.  It  is  stated  that  most  of 
us  do  not  even  own  cows  and  know 
nothing  about  farming.  For  that,  I 
can  only  say  all  of  us  own  herds  and 
farms  and  that  I.  myself,  one  of  the 
dii’ectors  of  the  national  board  of 
The  Dairy  Farmers  of  America,  live 
on  the  80-cow  farm  on  which  1  was 
born.  I  have  farmed  this  farm 
since  the  death  of  my  father  when  I 
was  16  years  old,  and  I  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  operate  same. 

Through  that  period  of  time,  I 
have  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  ladder 
in  production  fame  by  being  15th 
highest  in  production  in  New  York 
State,  and  the  first  in  Dutchess 
County  to  have  ever  produced  over 
500  pounds  fat  average  per  cow  and 
over  14,000  pounds  of  milk  per  cow 
for  three  consecutive  years.  If  these 
are  not  the  requisites  of  being  a 
farmer,  then  what  are? 

Proven  through  ability,  I  have 
been  a  farmer  success,  but  I  am  very 
disappointed  financially.  And  I  place 
all  the  blame  on  farm  leaders  to 
whom  I  entrusted  the  sale  of  my 
product — milk — down  through  a  long 
period  of  years. 

In  the  interest  of  my  three  young 
boys,  I  can  only  hope  that  the  future 
in  farming  lies  in  a  movement  where 
farmers  will  collectively  get  control 
of  their  own  product  from  a  grass 
roots  standpoint  and  use  their  one 
and  only  weapon  to  gel  a  good  price 
for  milk  and  that  is:  “Pay  me  or  I 
will  keep  it!”  Charles  A.  Wing 


Roughage  Pellets 

A  bale  of  hay  may  be  fed  to  cattle 
in  the  form  of  a  shovelful  of  pellets 
in  the  future,  says  a  University  of 
Wisconsin  worker.  His  University 
tests  show  that  hay,  corn  or  alfalfa 
can  be  pelleted  by  pressures  of  from 
4,000  to  6.000  pounds  per  square 
inch.  The  use  of  pelleted  hay  or 
grain  can  save  on  labor,  storage 
space,  handling  and  transportation, 
he  says.  He  believes  that  a  portable 
pelleting  machine  for  on-the-farm 
use  may  be  developed. 


This  bowl  is  designed  for  economical 
feeding  of  loose  salt.  Doing  aivay 
ivith  some  problems  of  bricks  and 
blocks,  it  is  mounted  on  eitner  the 
stanchion  or  a  ivall. 


Dairy  Farmers  Speak: 


-  BUY  U.  L.  GOVERNMENT  SURPLUS  — _ 

Wholesale  Prices!  Illustrated  Catalogue  Free 
iCARL  ORT.  Box  221,  THOMASVILLE  PENNA. 
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NEW  LEASE  ON  LIFE 

for  your  Steel  or  Masonry  Silo 

<3°LblNER 
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Una-Liner  provides  effective  low-cost 
remedy  for  acid-worn  and  aging  Masonry 
and  Steel  silos.  Costs  less  .  .  .  and  does 
more  .  .  .  than  costly  repairing.  Rugged, 
creosote-treated  2"  dowelled  staves  pro¬ 
vide  insulation,  reduce  corrosion  and 
spoilage  .  .  .  offset  cracks  and  leaks  too. 
Easily  installed  and  available  in  all  sizes. 
WRITE  FOR  FREE  FOLDER  TODAY 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 

Box  CU-17,  Unadilla,  N.Y. 
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Keep  TEAT  OPEN 
Keep  it  MILKING 


Dr.  Naylor  Dilators  act  both 
medically  and  mechanically  to 
maintain  free  milk  flow  through 
the  canal  of  hard-milking  teats. 
They  give  gentle,  non-irritating 
support  to  injured  lining  of  teat  canal  —  keep 
end  of  teat  open  to  promote  normal  healing  • — 
natural  milking. 

MEDICATED 

Dr.  Naylor  Dilators  contain  SULFA  THIAZOLE  — 
this  built-in  medication  is  released  slowly  in 
the  teat  for  prolonged  antiseptic  action.  Easy 
to  use  —  just  keep  a  Dr.  Naylor  Dilator  in  teat 
between  milkings  until  teat  milks  lree 
by  hand.  At  drug  and  farm  stores 
or  mailed  postpaid. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 
Morris  14,  N.Y. 

Large  pkg.  $1.00 
(45  Dilators) 
Trial  pkg.  504 
(16  Dilators) 
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TRACTOR  DRIVEN 
GENERATOR 

“TAKES  OVER" 


Bulk  milk  handling  systems  de¬ 
mand  dependable  protection  against 
high  line  power  failure.  With  a 
WINPOWER  tractor  driven  gener¬ 
ator  you  don’t  have  to  buy  an  extra 
engine  to  “stand  by.”  Let  your  tractor 
be  your  assurance  against  costly  power 
failures.  The  WINPOWER  tractor 
driven  generator  means  trouble  free 
service  for  a  lifetime.  Low  cost  in¬ 
surance  against  milk  spoilage. 

LOWEST  IN  COST  20  YEAR  WARRANTY 


f OLDER 


Today! 


NEW/TON*  IOWA 


N.  Y.  State  Grange  Platform 


At  its  recent  annual  meeting  in 
Buffalo,  the  New  York  State  Grange 
gave  approval,  or  registered  favor, 
for  the  following:  $6.00-pei’-cwt.  price 
for  all  milk  used  as  fluid  milk  and 
fluid  cream;  price  premiums  for  low- 
bacteria — 20,000  or  less — milk;  com¬ 
pulsory  collection  of  advertising  fees 
from  all  N.  Y.  dairymen  by  market 
administrators;  gallon-size  milk  con¬ 
tainers;  flexible  price  supports  until 
return  to  supply  and  demand  farm 
economy;  $100,000  state  appropria¬ 
tion  to  promote  sale  of  N.  Y.  farm 
products;  “sufficient  personnel”  for 
Agriculture  and  Markets  Department 
inspection  service;  sale  of  damaged 
CCC  wheat  for  feed  at  reduced  cost; 
open  season  on  doe  deer  for  one  or 
two  days;  bounty  on  foxes;  heavy 
penalties  for  hunters  who  kill  or  in¬ 
jure  others  in  hunting  accidents — 
plus  study  of  their  civil  liability; 
identification  of  all  hunters  and  fish¬ 
ermen  by  wearing  of  big-game-type 
numbers;  state  legislation  to  effect 
Small  Watersheds  Act;  federal  stand¬ 
ards  for  highway  and  street  signs;  in¬ 
crease  in  third-class  bulk-mail  post¬ 
age  rate;  reflectors  or  luminous  paint 
on  all  freight  cars;  more  milk  and 
butter  for  the  armed  forces;  vote  for 
18-year-olds;  jail  sentences  for  un¬ 
licensed  drivers  with  repeat  viola¬ 
tions. 

Also,  meetings  of  zoning  boards  and 
town  and  village  boards  to  continue 
to  be  open  to  public;  amendment  to 
laws  so  as  to  allow  township  employ¬ 
ees  choice  of  state  retirement  plan 
or  social  security;  promotion  of  Em¬ 
pire  label  on  farm  products;  amend¬ 
ment  of  state  labor  law  so  as  to  allow 
revocation  of  migrant  crew  leaders’ 
licenses  upon  breach  of  contract; 
amendment  of  Civil  Practice  Act  so 
as  to  allow  attachment  of  property 
of  non-president  migrant  and  crew- 
leader  debtors;  modification  of  Sani¬ 
tary  Laws  so  as  to  assure  healthful 
conditions  without  prohibitive  cost 
or  invasion  of  privacy;  partial  state 
indemnity  for  Bangs-reacting  cattle; 
additional  farm  member  on  zoning 
boards  dealing  with  land  20  or  more 
per  cent  in  farms;  destruction  of 
rabies-infected  cattle,  but  compensa¬ 
tion  to  the  owner;  50  per  cent  reim¬ 
bursement  by  the  State  for  county 
rabies  payments;  vaccination  of  all 
dogs  for  rabies  as  pre-condition  to 
licensing — plus  consideration  of  vac¬ 
cination  for  cats;  return  of  rabies 
control  program  to  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets. 

Also,  limitation  of  educational  TV 
by  State  to  experiment  and  research 
until  proved  practical  and  not  unduly 
expensive;  exclusion  of  school-bus 
colors  from  other  vehicles;  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  school-bus  warning  and  stop 
lights  with  clai'ification  as  to  when 
it  is  and  when  it  is  not  safe  to  pass; 
construction  of  future  highways  at 
safe  distance  from  existing  and  pro¬ 
posed  central  school  sites;  enactment 
of  law  allowing  appeal  from  judicial 
decisions  of  commissioner  of  educa¬ 
tion;  minimum  control  of  education 
by  the  State,  maximum  by  local  com¬ 
munities;  equal  educational  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  all,  with  provision  of  state 
aid  for  all  schools,  centralized  or  not; 
more  courses  in  chemistry,  physics 
and  higher  mathematics  in  high 
schools,  with  encouragement  to 
pupils  for  pursuing  them;  study  of 
tax  assessments,  in  view  of  fact  that 
New  York  State  farms  are  taxed 
proportionately  higher  than  resi¬ 
dences. 

In  addition,  no  further  tax  on 
gasoline;  use  of  license  fees  and 
gasoline-tax  revenue  for  highway 
purposes  only;  increase  of  $100  in 
income-tax  exemptions  of  families 
with  incomes  of  $5,000  or  less;  con¬ 
formation  of  state  income  tax  sched¬ 
ule  to  federal,  i.e.,  only  50  per  cent 
of  capital  gains  to  be  taxable;  no 
higher  tax  assessments  on  farms  with 
new  bulk-milk-tank  installations;  per¬ 
manent  amendment  of  Social  Wel¬ 
fare  Law  so  as  to  require  employable 


persons  getting  home  relief  to  per¬ 
form  work;  until  satisfactory  perma¬ 
nent  plates  are  available,  two  new 
license  plates  for  motor  vehicles 
every  year;  legislation  requiring  that 
materials  used  on  slippery  roads  be 
non-corrosive:  uniform  traffic  law; 
education  to  hazards  of  driving; 
center-line  marking  on  all  hard-sur¬ 
face  roads  to  assist  at  night  and  in 
fog;  fine  for  drivers,  rather  than  sus¬ 
pension  of  registration,  of  vehicles 
without  motor  vehicle  inspection 
sticker;  more  rigid  enforcement  of 
laws  against  overloaded  coal,  gravel, 
and  slag  trucks;  assistance  with  Fed¬ 
eral-State  Highway  program;  closing 
of  all  taverns  and  bars  at  1  a.m. 
rather  than  3  a.m.;  establishment  of 
21  years  as  minimum  age  at  which 
persons  may  purchase  alcoholic  bev¬ 
erages;  and  continuation  of  present 
justice  and  county  court  system,  as 


against  court  and  magistrate  court 

plan. 

The  New  York  State  Grange  was 
opposed  to:  limitation  of  wheat  acre¬ 
age  of  any  farmer  who  uses  all  his 
wheat  as  livestock  or  poultry  feed; 
federal  aid  for  construction  and  op¬ 
eration  of  public  schools;  any  govern¬ 
ment  operation  which  can  be  per¬ 
formed  by  private  enterprise;  the 
closed  shop;  government  develop¬ 
ment  of  Niagara  water  power;  day¬ 
light  saving  time. 

The  Grange  also  recommended  al¬ 
leviation  of  laws  restricting  v/ork  of 
children  on  farms;  it  held  that  there 
should  be  no  restriction  on  parents’ 
farms,  only  that  children  should  re¬ 
ceive  appropriate  pay  for  their  work. 
It  further  reaffirmed  its  approval  of 
everyone’s  right  to  work. 


No  pleasure  is  comparable  to  the 
standing  upon  the  vantage  ground  of 
truth.  —  Francis  Bacon,  Essay,  Of 
Truth. 


U.  S.  International 
Livestock  Trade 

A  total  of  116,764  farm  animals 
was  exported  from  the  United  States 
to  foreign  countries  during  the  last 
fiscal  year.  Some  83,000  went  to  Mex¬ 
ico  and  12,300  to  Canada.  During  the 
same  period,  177,754  animals  were 
imported,  the  great  majority  of  them 
likewise  coming  from  Mexico  and 
Canada. 

Not  considering  those  sent  to  Mex¬ 
ico  and  Canada,  the  number  of  cattle 
exported  came  to  14,887.  There  were 
1,302  export  sheep,  and  221  goats. 
Swine  numbered  3,287;  for  horses, 
mules  and  burros  the  number  ex¬ 
ported  was  1,806.  Countries  buying 
the  most  animals,  Mexico  and  Can¬ 
ada  excluded,  were:  total  head,  cattle 
and  swine  —  Venezuela;  sheep  — - 
Dominican  Republic;  and  horses — 
Cuba.  Germany  was  the  largest 
European  importer  of  American  cat¬ 
tle. 


Your  livestock  can  get  the  daily  low-level  amounts  of 
phenothiazine  needed  for  worm  control . . . and  like  it! 


NEW  FLAVOR  INGREDIENT  MAKES 
PHENO-FORTIFIED  STERLING  GREENSALT 

FULLY  PALATABLE 


Now  you  can  benefit  from  the  most  important 
development  in  worm-control  practice  since  the 
addition  of  phenothiazine  to  salt!  “Sucarob,”*  a 
unique  new  flavoring,  has  been  included  in  pheno- 
fortified  Sterling  Greensalt— making  it  fully  acceptable 
to  all  your  livestock,  whether  it’s  fed  in  feed  or  free 
choice.  With  “Sucarob,”  Greensalt  is  now  improved 
in  both  taste  and  odor.  This  means  livestock  will  eat 
as  much  of  it  as  they  need  .  .  .  every  day  of  the  year. 
And  continuous  protection  against  internal  parasites 
is  assured! 

“Sucarob”  has  been  tested  and  approved.  Inter¬ 
national  Salt  Co.— makers  of  Sterling  Greensalt— 
worked  with  a  leading  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  (as  well  as  farmers)  in  the  development  of 
“Sucarob.”  Here  it  was  proved  that  “Sucarob”  ap¬ 
preciably  increases  the  palatability  of  pheno-fortified 
salt.  One  of  the  main  reasons  is  “Sucarob’s”  pleas¬ 
ing  odor,  which  actually  stimulates  tasting  cf  the 
Greensalt. 

Tests  on  young  dairy  and  beef  stock,  feeder  steers 


and  sheep  showed  they  readily  ate  Greensalt  with 
“Sucarob”  added.  As  a  result,  these  animals  got  the 
recommended  amounts  of  phenothiazine  essential  for 
low-level  worm  control. 

Green’salt  does  more  than  control  the  worm  loads 
present  in  most  cattle  and  sheep.  By  feeding 
Greensalt,  you  also  help  protect  your  livestock  against 
the  hidden  danger  of  trace-mineral  deficiencies.  For 
in  addition  to  10%  phenothiazine,  Greensalt  con¬ 
tains  calcium  iodate  (a  completely  stable  source  of 
nutritionally  available  iodine),  salts  of  cobalt,  copper, 
iron,  manganese  and  zinc  in  readily  digestible  form. 

With  the  double  protection  Greensalt  provides, 
your  livestock  get  more  out  of  their  feed  .  .  .  give 
you  higher  returns  in  milk,  meat  or  wool.  Yet  new, 
flavor-improved  Greensalt  costs  only  pennies  more 
than  ordinary  salt.  Start  feeding  it  soon! 

♦International’s  brand  of  carob  flour.  Patent  applied  for  . 


SALT  +  10%  PHENOTHIAZINE  -f  TRACE  MINERALS 

Product  of  International  Salt  Co.,  Inc. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  ol 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  contused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  lor  the  debts  ol  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  Identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Back  to  Milk  Legislation 

AS  the  1957  legislative  session  opens  in  Al¬ 
bany,  dairy  farmers  are  again  reminded 
of  the  pre-election  pledges  made  by  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Party  two  years  ago,  and  its  failure,  to 
date,  to  fulfill  those  pledges,  much  less  even 
to  attempt  to  fulfill  them. 

The  1956  Legislature  accomplished  much 
more  th%n  its  usual  §tint  of  milk  legislation. 
It  passed  bills  to  legalize  the  gallon  jug,  to  re¬ 
lax  the  licensing  laws  as  they  apply  to  new 
dealers,  to  exempt  milk  vending  machines  from 
dealer  license  requirements,  and  to  permit  a 
dairyman  to  sell  up  to  200  quarts  of  milk  a 
day  from  his  own  farm  without  a  license. 

These  were  all  good  bills  and  Governor 
Harriman  would  have  been  well  advised  to 
sign  them.  Unfortunately,  he  was  not  well 
advised. 

A  short  time  ago,  In  reply  to  U.  S.  Senator 
Aiken’s  criticism  of  the  Governor’s  veto  of 
those  1956  bills,  Agriculture  Commissioner 
Carey  wrote  a  long  letter  to  the  Watertown 
Daily  Times  which  was  promptly  published.  In 
his  reply  the  Commissioner  characterized  every 
bill  as  a  “phony.” 

The  gallon  jug  bill,  according  to  Mr.  Carey, 
was  introduced  only  to  embarrass  the  ad¬ 
ministration  after  the  Court  of  Appeals,  in  the 
Defiance  Milk  Products  case,  “had  already 
legalized  the  use  of  the  gallon  jug.”  It  so 
happens  that  the  Court  of  Appeals  decision, 
having  nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  the 
gallon  jug,  was  handed  down  on  February 
16,  1956,  weeks  after  the  gallon  jug  bill  was 
introduced.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  the  Gover¬ 
nor’s  veto  message  on  that  bill  made  no  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  court  decision;  the  reasons  given 
were  the  opposition  by  milk  dealers  and  the 
State  Federation  of  Labor. 

As  for  the  vending  machine  bill,  Com- 
missoner  Carey  explained  that  these  were  al¬ 
ready  licensed  as  stores.  But  he  failed  to  ex¬ 
plain  that  vending  machine  operators  could 
buy  their  supplies  only  from  licensed  dealers 
in  the  same  area  —  if  a  dealer  would  conde¬ 
scend  to  sell  to  them. 

The  Commissioner’s  reason  for  refusing  to 
sanction  a  relaxation  of  license  restrictions 
was  that  he  is  concerned  about  the  big  dealer 
swallowing  up  the  small  dealer.  This  in¬ 
genious  approach  is  contrary  to  actual  prac¬ 
tice.  It  is  the  big  operator,  rather  than  the 
small  operator,  who  thrives  on  monopoly  and 
opposes  any  change  in  licensing  restrictions. 

Both  the  Governor  and  Mr.  Carey  opposed 
the  bill  to  allow  a  dairy  farmer  to  sell  up  to 
200  quarts  a  day  at  the  farm  without  the  need 
of  any  license  ( he  can  now  sell  100  quarts ) 
upon  the  ground  that  any  such  change  might 
increase  the  hazard  of  undulant  fever  in 
summer  camps.  Even  though  calfhood  vaccin¬ 
ation  and  the  Bangs  eradication  program  mini¬ 
mize  almost  to  the  vanishing  point  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  contracting  undulant  fever  from  raw 
milk  —  if  there  is  any  connection,  dairy-area 
legislators  might  do  well  to  offer  a  new  bill 
providing  for  unlimited  sales  of  pasteurized 
milk  on  the  farm  premises. 

It  is  good  to  know  that  both  the  New  York 


Farm  Bureau  and  the  State  Grange  have  fi¬ 
nally  adopted  resolutions  recommending  re¬ 
laxation  in  license  requirements.  Dairy  farm¬ 
ers  have  been  fighting  for  this  for  better  than 
15  years,  as  has  been  regularly  reported  in 
these  columns.  These  two  organizations  are 
also  backing  the  gallon  jug  and  vending 
machine  measures. 

Commissioner  Carey  may  still  regard  all 
these  bills  as  “phony”;  that  is  his  privilege. 
But,  in  view  of  their  renewed  support  by  dairy 
farmers,  plus  their  endorsement  by  the  Grange 
and  the  Farm  Bureau,  it  would  seem  logical  for 
Governor  Harriman  to  look  elsewhere  for  ad¬ 
vice  than  to  his  own  commissioner  of  agri¬ 
culture. 


The  Tactics  Are  Suspicious 

HERE  is  a  distinct  odor  about  the  maneu¬ 
vers  in  delaying  the  Jersey  milk  hearing 
( see  page  51 ).  Who,  for  example,  are  the  dairy 
farm  representatives  who  asked  the  Market 
Administrator  to  call  the  meeting  in  Utica? 
The  present  Jersey  hearing  went  into  session 
last  June,  after  long  preliminary  hearings,  for 
the  purpose  of  deciding  on  the  proper  kind  of 
separate  regulation  for  North  Jersey.  Later, 
under  political  pressures,  the  confusing  ques¬ 
tion  of  bringing  in  upstate  markets  under 
Order  27  was  added  to  the  agenda.  That  ques¬ 
tion  is  now  closed  and  awaiting  decision.  What, 
then,  is  this  latest  suggestion  about  a  new 
order  for  North  Jersey,  New  York  City,  and 
upstate  New  York?  Is  the  Administrator’s  con¬ 
ference  set  up  to  give  birth  to  a  brand  new 
super-comprehensive  order,  the  basic  idea  of 
which  was  originally  vetoed  by  the  Secretary? 

Mr.  Benson  has  been  generally  forthright 
in  his  handling  of  Federal  Order  milk  prob¬ 
lems.  Certainly  he  took  plenty  of  time  before 
deciding  last  February  that  a  separate  Jersey 
order  was  preferable  and  that  the  hearing 
should  not  be  burdened  with  any  evidence  for 
a  comprehensive  order.  At  that  time  he  was 
well  aware  of  the  disagreement  among  pro¬ 
ducer  group  officials  but,  regardless,  he  made 
his  decision  —  a  decision  that  was  much  to 
his  credit. 

Now,  however,  he  seems  to  be  hedging.  He 
wants  these  groups  to  reconcile  their  differ¬ 
ences.  He  knew  these  differences  were  irre¬ 
concilable  two  years  ago,  and  he  knows  they 
can  never  be  reconciled  because  one  is  right 
and  the  other  is  wrong.  What  does  he  hope 
to  achieve  by  another  four  weeks’  delay?  The 
record  in  the  hearing  is  reported  to  be  favor¬ 
able  to  the  issuance  of  a  separate  order  for 
North  Jersey.  The  Secretary  should  therefore 
bring  the  hearing  to  an  end  as  soon  as  possi¬ 
ble  and  issue  a  recommended  decision  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  evidence. 

It  is  probable  that  more  pressures  have  been 
brought  to  bear.  And  it  is  equally  probable  that 
those  pressures  are  being  exerted  by  the  very 
forces  that  have  been  responsible  for  the  basic 
weaknesses  in  Order  27,  and  also  for  the  de¬ 
lay  in  eliminating  those  weaknesses.  Are  pro¬ 
ducers  supposed  to  sit  by  and  watch  all  the 
gradual  improvements,  especially  those  that 
can  be  achieved  in  this  Jersey  hearing,  go 
down  the  drain  for  the  benefit  of  a  few  big 
dealers  and  their  cooperative  stooges? 


Wind,  Ice  and  Trees 

UNTIL  recent  experiences  with  August  and 
September  hurricanes,  the  winter  months 
have  been  times  of  greatest  trouble  for  trees. 
Winds  of  high  velocity  break  off  branches  and 
limbs  and,  if  combined  with  ice  storms,  ruin 
trees  from  further  service  as  shade,  as  a  future 
crop,  or  just  as  part  of  the  landscape. 

Fortunately,  practices  can  be  carried  out  to 
limit  the  prospect  of  damage.  Young  trees  can 
be  trained  for  strength  by  removal  of  opposing 
main  branches;  they  ought  to  be  two  or  more 
feet  part.  Limitation  of  planting  to  slow-grow¬ 
ing  varieties,  wherever  possible,  may  result 
in  less  eventual  damage.  Fast  growers  like 
poplar,  willows,  black  locust  and  Chinese  elms 
are  quite  susceptible  to  injury.  Advance  stak¬ 
ing  of  specimens  can  also  definitely  be  help¬ 
ful.  Fertilization  in  Spring  or  Fall  might  serve 
well;  the  New  Jersey  College  of  Agriculture 
recommends  two  quarts  of  complete  fertilizer 


for  every  100  square  feet  of  soil  beneath  the 
branches. 

If  damage  does  occur,  corrective  action 
should  be  taken  soon.  For  removing  broken 
branches,  cuts  should  be  made  —  always  with 
sharp  tools  —  at  a  good  side  branch  or  nearly 
flush  against  the  mother  branch.  Do  not  leave 
long  stubs.  Loose  bark  needs  to  be  sliced  off 
carefully  and,  where  it  surrounds  large 
wounds,  it  should  be  excised  in  an  oval  pattern. 
Elimination  of  all  material  not  well  supplied 
with  sap  is  important.  In  treating  gouges  and 
rips,  it  is  mandatory  that  splinters  and  all  rough 
parts  be  removed  and  then  that  the  whole 
area  be  so  worked  as  to  provide  no  lodging 
place  for  water.  Complete  drainage  of  wounds 
is  required  for  the  proper  recovery  of  trees. 
They  should  be  painted  thoroughly  and 
then  be  re-painted  each  year  until  completely 
healed.  Orange  shellac  may  be  used  sucessfully 
on  small  wounds  and  bark  edges,  but  asphalt 
paint  protects  heartwood  better.  Ordinary  oil 
house-paints  are  all  right  to  use,  too. 

Large  trees  toppled  in  Winter  will  eventually 
need  their  roots  pruned,  and  a  hole  will  have 
to  be  enlarged  in  the  earth  for  their  replace¬ 
ment.  Meanwhile,  it  is  wise  to  protect  the  roots 
from  drying  out  by  a  cover  of  soil  or  mulch. 
Evergreen  trees  and  shrubs  generally  should 
be  straightened  up  and  cared  for  as  soon  as 
they  are  knocked  over;  in  a  forest,  however, 
they  should  be  removed.  In  the  woodlot,  it  is 
sensible  to  remove  badly  damaged  trees  en¬ 
tirely  rather  than  to  attempt  treatment  or 
straightening. 


Trend  in  Farm  Prices 

FTER  a  four-year  decline  —  since  1951, 
national  farm  net  income  is  finally  re¬ 
versing  the  trend.  Income  for  1956  is  presently 
estimated  at  $11.7  billion,  compared  to  $11.3 
billion  in  1955.  It  is  predicted  that  for  1957 
net  farm  income  will  rise  above  $12  billion. 

For  one  thing,  farm  exports  are  up  —  30  per 
cent  above  1955,  and  farm  surpluses  are  down. 
Population  continues  to  increase,  as  well  as 
the  money  in  consumers’  pockets,  both  of 
which  have  boosted  consumption  in  amount 
and  in  value.  Except  for  the  poultry  in¬ 
dustry,  which  is  still  plagued  with  over¬ 
production  and  inefficient  marketing  practices, 
the  immediate  indications  are  on  the  plus  side 
for  the  coming  year.  Hogs  may  well  star  in 
the  1957  price  advance,  followed  by  beef  cattle 
and  wheat.  The  corn  outlook  is  not  too  promis¬ 
ing.  Dairy  products  should  return  as  much  as, 
and  probably  will  return  more  than,  last  year. 

Farm  production  costs  will  continue  to  be  a 
burden.  The  wage-price  spiral  in  industry  is 
very  quickly  reflected  on  the  farm,  not  only 
in  the  price  of  finished  products  but  also  in 
the  farm  labor  market.  Feed  prices  will,  at 
the  very  best,  hold  steady. 

The  basic  problem  —  marketing  —  is  still 
with  us.  As  has  recently  been  observed  by 
Assistant  Agriculture  Secretary  Earl  Butz: 
“*  *  *  government  program  has  piled  upon 
government  program  during  the  last  three  dec¬ 
ades  or  more,  until  farmers  themselves  are 
understandably  confused  by  the  crazy  quilt 
pattern  of  governmental  assistance  to  agri¬ 
culture.” 

This  trend  has  resulted  in  a  “paradox  of 
economic  controls  in  a  free  society”,  and  it  is 
a  trend  that  will  continue  until  farmers — those 
on  the  land,  not  in  the  desk  chair  —  show  a  lot 
more  “get-up-and-go”  to  run  their  own  affairs 
independently  of  buyers  and  of  government. 


Brevities 

“When  the  righteous  are  in  authority,  the 
people  rejoice.”  —  Proverbs  29:2. 

A  total  of  915,428  acres  of  land  is  reported 
to  have  been  set  out  to  forest  tree  seedlings  in 
1956. 

The  annual  meetings  of  the  New  York  State 
Horticultural  Society  will  be  held  in  Rochester 
Jan.  23-25  and  in  Kingston  Jan.  30-Feb.  1. 

The  well-known  Massachusetts  Dairy  Farmers’ 
Seminar  will  be  held  Jan.  23  and  24  in  Bowker 
Auditorium  at  the  University  oi  Massachusetts  in 
Amherst.  Dairymen  are  invited. 
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hitch  implements  is  a  feature  of  OLIVER’S  Super  55. 


1 ORDS  740  tractor  comes  in  row-crop,  four-wheel,  and 
special  models.  Single-wheel  740  clogs  little  on  wet  land. 


new  rarmail  450  features  power-spaced  r 
wheels,  greater  draft,  fast  hitch  and  precision  hydraulic  control. 


l*  Diesel  engine,  the  row-crop  model  is  popular  for  northeast  farms. 


MINNEAPOLIS-MOLINE’S  new  335  model  has  10  forward 
speeds,  “ampli-torc,”  power  steering,  and  hydraulic  control. 


llfcsf  1 1 .  IkIIM 
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The  new  JOHN  DF  ERE  520  three-plow  model  available  with  gasoline,  LP-gas,  or  all¬ 
fuel  engines  has  knee-action  front  wheels,  power  steering,  and  “float-ride”  seat. 


This  dual-wheel  tricycle  model  is  one  of  FERGU¬ 
SON’S  Hi-40’s  in  colors  cream  and  gray. 


The  WD-45  model  of  ALLIS-CHALMERS  has  engine  types  of  farmer’s  choice. 
Whether  Diesel  or  gasoline,  it  is  available  with  power  steering  and  special  lights. 


MASSEY-IIARRIS’  Model  50  in  the  2-3-plow  class  has 
automatic  draft  control;  its  electric  system  is  12-volt. 
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Here’s  an  easy  way 
to  promote  hog  health 
and  weight  gains 
at  lower  cost! 


AUROVIM  containing  wonder 
working  AUREOMYCIN  Chlor- 
tetracycline,  important  vitamins 

and  mineral  powder  given  continuously  from  weaning  to  market 
age  steps  up  growth  rate  10  to  30%  ! 

And  AUROVIM  protects  against  enteritis  (scours,  vibrio 
dysentery,  salmonellosis,  necro  or  necrotic  enteritis),  baby  pig 
diarrhea,  pneumonia  and  anemia  due  to  iron  deficiency. 

All  this  means: 

•  Shorter  feeding  time. 

•  Less  feed  required  per  lOO  pounds  gain. 

•  Earlier  marketing —  better  “bloom”. 

o  Higher  gross  value  per  hundred  weight. 

•  More  dollars  returned  over  feed  cost. 

Easy  to  use?  Sick  pigs  will  usually  drink  when  they  won’t  eat. 
Just  mix  AUROVIM  in  the  water,  milk  or  slop.  Pigs  go  back  on 
feed  fast. 

Get  your  supply  of  AUROVIM  today  from  your  veterinarian, 
druggist  or  feed  dealer.  For  free  literature,  write  to  American 
Cyanamid  Company,  Farm  and  Home  Division,  30  Rockefeller 
Plaza,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 


cr  C  YA  1ST  A  JM[  I  JD 

For  Top  Hog  Profits! 

m 

CMLORTETRACYCLINE 

SWINE  FORMULA 

Containing  A ureomycin® — Vitamins— Mineral  Powder 

'CHLORTETRACYCLIN£ 


Control 

This  is  the  time  of  year  to  begin 
control  of  cattle  lice  again.  During 
cold  weather,  the  hair  grows  longer 
and  thicker,  and  lice  may  become  a 
problem  of  real  importance  in  the 
cattle  barns.  Every  animal  in  the 
herd  is  said  to  be  subject  to  heavy 
infestation  within  two  or  three  weeks 
after  the  first  lice  appear.  An  almost 
certain  sign  is  the  cattle’s  rubbing 
against  fences,  feed  bunks  and  build¬ 
ings;  animals  seem  to  suffer  from 
constant  irritation.  Eventually,  from 
repeated  picking  —  and  scratching 
with  the  hooves,  hair  around  infest¬ 
ed  areas  falls  out,  and  the  skin  be¬ 
comes  inflamed  and  even  broken. 
Milk  production  goes  down  in  dairy 
cattle,  and  weight  gains  are  reduced 
in  beef.  Weakened  animals  are  said 
to  be  subject  to  other  diseases;  ac¬ 
cording  to  reports,  cattle  have  actu¬ 
ally  been  killed  by  large  populations 
of  uncontrolled  lice. 

The  entire  life  cycle  of  the  cattle 
louse  is  spent  on  the  animal.  The 
female  deposits  eggs  on  single  hairs 
of  the  animal,  and  only  three  to  four 
weeks  later  the  eggs  have  hatched, 
the  lice  have  reached  full  develop¬ 
ment,  and  second-generation  females 
have  begun  to  lay  eggs  to  start  once 
again  the  short  life  cycle. 

Means  of  controlling  lice  are  many. 
Painting  or  whitewashing  the  barn 
can  contribute  to  control,  and  gen¬ 
eral  cleanliness  will  help.  Daily  cur¬ 
rying  and  brushing  of  the  cattle  seem 
to  have  a  favorable  effect,  and  access 
to  fresh  air  and  sunlight  has  been 
regarded  as  instrumental  in  keeping 
down  infestation.  The  vacuum-type 
cattle  cleaners  assist  in  removing  lice 
and  in  keeping  coats  in  such  condi¬ 
tion  as  may  discourage  reproduction 
of  lice.  Stimulation  of  the  natural 
oils  of  hide  and  hair  can  be  im¬ 
portant. 

Chemical  control  of  the  lice  may 
nevertheless  be  needed.  Many  raa- 


of  Lice 

terials  are  prescribed  and  recom¬ 
mended  by  livestock  specialists  and 
commercial  companies.  Most  recom¬ 
mended  for  use  can  be  depended 
upon  to  do  the  job.  The  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  George  Ware  of  the  Ohio 
State  College  of  Agriculture  is  for 
different  treatments  for  infested 
daixy  and  beef  cattle.  For  dairy 
herds,  he  suggests  spraying  of  the 
animals  in  the  barn — or  outdoors 
whenever  not  too  cold — with  any  one 
of  these  mixtures:  (1)  eight  pounds 
of  50-per-cent  wettable  methoxychlor 
powder  in  100  gallons  of  water;  (2) 
two  pounds  of  rotenone  (five-per-cent 
derris)  in  100  gallons  of  water;  or 
(3)  one  pound  of  25-per-cent  wettable 
lindane  powder  in  100  gallons  of 
water.  All  parts  of  the  cows’  bodies 
should  be  wet  thoroughly;  the  ma¬ 
terials  should  be  forced  through  the 
hair  onto  the  skin. 

For  beef  cattle,  Ware  would  use 
either  a  10-per-cent  DDT  dust  all 
over  the  animals’  bodies,  or  he  would 
spray  them  with  a  mixture  of  eight 
pounds  of  50-per-cent  wettable  DDT 
powder  mixed  with  two  pounds  of 
household  detergent  in  100  gallons  of 
water. 

Treatment  of  animals  should  be 
started  right  away  and  then  be  re¬ 
peated  in  15  days  to  assure  complete 
control  for  the  balance  of  Winter 
and  early  Spring.  Individual  animals 
with  localized  infestations  may  be 
treated  later  on  in  the  barn  season 
as  the  need  for  it  is  detected.  Calves 
under  three  months  of  age  should 
not  be  treated. 

Cable  baekrubbers  can  be  treated 
with  a  mixture  of  a  quart  of  25-per¬ 
cent  emulsifiable  methoxychlor  con¬ 
centrate  and  four  quarts  of  fuel  or 
diesel  oil  for  year-round  control  of 
lice  and  other  parasites.  Placed  in 
the  barnyard  they  can  contribute  to 
control  of  lice  in  Winter. 


Thyroprofrein  Not  Profit¬ 
able  for  Most  Dairy 
Herds 

Recent  tests  by  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  scientists  indicate 
that  thyroprotein  in  mixed  feeds  for 
dairy  cows  has  little  practical  value 
in  stimulating  milk  production.  Its 
principal  weakness  results  from 
there  being  no  way  to  avoid  a  sharp 
decline  in  milk  production  follow¬ 
ing  its  withdrawal  from  the  cows’ 
rations.  Gradual  removal  of  the 
drug,  previously  believed  to  be  a 
means  of  preventing  this  drop,  has 
proved  to  be  no  better  than  abrupt 
removal.  Thyroprotein  has  been 
available  in  commercial  feeds  for  a 
number  of  years. 

Previous  trials  showed  that  thyro¬ 
protein  increased  milk  production 
as  much  as  20  per  cent  in  some 
cows  for  short  periods  of  time.  But 
milk  production  over  entire  lacta¬ 
tions  was  not  increased.  Recently, 
tests  have  shown  that  there  are 
widely  varying  responses  to  the  drug 
among  individual  cows.  Profit  above 
feed  costs  was  increased  for  animals 
that  gave  the  best  responses  to  thyro¬ 
protein,  but  it  was  reduced  for  cows 
responding  only  average  or  poor. 

From  the  results  of  the  tests, 
scientists  conclude  that  the  only 
practical  value  thyroprotein  has  is 
limited  to  use  in  large  commercial 
herds  where  it  might  be  used  to 
stimulate  milk  output  during  periods 
of  normally  low  production  when 
milk  prices  are  high.  In  a  large 
herd,  reduced  profits  from  average 
or  poor  responses  might  be  offset  by 
the  good  responses  in  some  cows. 

The  recent  Federal-State  tests  con¬ 
ducted  cooperatively  at  Beltsville, 
Md.,  and  at  Huntley  and  Bozeman, 
Montana,  were  made  with  55  cows  di¬ 
vided  into  five  groups,  and  a  control 


group  of  17  cows  that  received  no 
drug.  Records  were  kept  on  milk  pro¬ 
duction,  butterfat,  body  weight, 
efficiency  of  production  —  milk  pro¬ 
duction  in  relation  to  feed  intake  — 
and  financial  returns.  The  experi¬ 
mental  period  included  30  days  be¬ 
fore  the  drug  was  given,  60  days  of 
treatment  with  thyroprotein  added 
to  the  feed,  a  zero-  to  30-day  with¬ 
drawal  period,  and  the  60  days  after 
the  drug  was  withdrawn.  During  the 
first  60  days  of  thyroprotein  use, 
there  was  an  average  daily  increase 
of  six  pounds  —  15  per  cent  —  in 
milk,  and  no  change  in  butterfat 
test.  A  significant  milk  increase  did 
not  develop  in  all  groups  receiving 
the  drug.  Withdrawal  of  thyroprotein 
after  60  days  began  abruptly  in  some 
groups  and  within  10,  20,  and  30 
days  in  others.  Withdrawal  over  the 
longest  period  resulted  in  a  more 
gradual  decline  in  production,  but  it 
did  not  prevent  the  usual  sharp  drop 
once  the  drug  was  completely  re¬ 
moved. 

Production  decreased  in  all  treated 
groups  following  complete  removal 
of  thyroprotein,  and  it  remained  be¬ 
low  anticipated  yields  and  below  the 
output  of  the  group  of  cows  that  re¬ 
ceived  no  drug  treatment.  In  two  out 
of  three  tests,  feed  efficiency  for 
milk  production  was  similar  for 
treated  and  untreated  groups  when 
the  periods  during  and  after  thyro¬ 
protein  feeding  were  considered  to¬ 
gether. 


Russell  Granger,  Wolcott,  Wayne 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  recently  purchased  three 
registered  Hereford  cows  and  three 
heifers  from  Herman  Wright,  also  of 
Wolcott.  In  Pennsylvania,  Tom  Jolly 
Farms,  Parker,  Armstrong  Co.,  ac¬ 
quired  two  Hereford  cows  and  three 
heifers  from  Indian  Run  Hereford 
Farm,  Pittsburgh. 
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Winter  Weather  Predic¬ 
tion— and  Why 

In  former  days,  old-timers  predicted 
the  Winter  weather  from  hog  milt. 
There  are  many  methods  by  which 
weather  is  foretold,  such  as  thickness 
of  fur  on  animals,  fuzz  on  caterpil¬ 
lars,  etc.  But  the  hog  milt  prediction 
is  still  practiced  in  many  farming 
communities,  that  is,  where  farmers 
still  do  their  own  butchering. 

The  word  “milt”  has  two  defini¬ 
tions,  according  to  Funk  and  Wag- 
nall.  It  can  mean  the  spleen,  a  small 
abdominal  organ  in  which  the  blood 
is  modified;  or,  the  sperm  of  a  male 
fish.  The  first  mentioned  is  the  word 
we  will  consider  in  relation  to  pro- 
phecying  this  Winter  of  1957. 

The  upper  extemity  of  the  normal 
spleen  is  thick,  tapering  to  pro¬ 
nounced  pointedness  towards  the 
lower  extremity  which  contacts  the 
colon.  During  digestion  its  size  in¬ 
creases,  but  starvation  decreases  it, 
deteriorating  the  tuft  of  blood  ves¬ 
sels  in  the  kidneys.  Excising  the 
spleen  does  not  impair  the  health  of 
animal  or  human. 

It  has  been  observed  that  the 
milt  of  swine  butchered  in  December 
is  thin  towards  the  head,  thick 
through  the  middle,  quickly  tapering 
to  thinness  at  the  lower  extremity. 
The  deduction  drawn  by  York  State 
farmers  is:  bad  weather  during  Jan¬ 
uary  and  February.  (It  is  already 
here!)  After  that,  good  weather  will 
precipitate  an  early  Spring. 

Maybe  the  Winder  of  1957  will  be 
better  than  we  think!  mrs  c.  e.  b. 


Milk  Hearing  Postponed 

Early  this  month  the  USD  A  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  Jersey  milk  hearing 
would  be  postponed  from  January  7 
until  February  4.  Secretary  Benson 
states  that  the  deferment  will  give 
time  for  “all  interested  producer 
groups  to  seek  to  reconcile  their  dif¬ 
ferences  and  arrive  at  a  single  or 
more  nearly  common  position  con¬ 
cerning  the  major  features  of  the 
proposed  regulation  under  consider¬ 
ation.” 

Following  that  announcement, 
Market  Administrator  Blanford  call¬ 
ed  a  meeting  in  Utica,  at  the  request 
of  dairy  farm  representatives  of 
“groups  interested  in  New  York-New 
Jersey  milk  regulation.”  The  Admin¬ 
istrator  stated  that  the  meeting’s  pur¬ 
pose  was  to  “explore  the  possibility 
of  writing  a  new  order  to  regulate 
the  marketing  of  milk  in  North  Jer¬ 
sey,  the  metropolitan  New  York  City 
area  and  secondary  markets  in  New 
York  State  that  will  protect  the  legit¬ 
imate  interests  of  producers  now 
supplying  the  areas  to  be  brought 
under  control.”  This  meeting  was 
about  to  be  held  as  we  went  to  press. 

Da  irymen  Affiliate  With 
Teamsters  in  Western 
Pennsylvania 

Dairy  farmers  in  Western  Penn¬ 
sylvania  have  been  issued  a  charter 
by  the  Teamsters  Union  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  The  new  group  is  composed 
of  some  1,400  producers  and  is 
known  as  Local  733,  Milk  Producers, 
Handlers  and  Distributors. 

Headquarters  have  been  set  up  at 
375  Ulysses  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  The 
organization  will  function  for  the 
time  being  under  the  joint  super¬ 
vision  of  Harry  Tevis,  Teamsters 
Union  vice-president,  William  Dia- 
mon  of  Crawford  County,  Samuel 
Glassburn  of  Scottdale,  and  Edgar 
Iman  of  Callery — all  three  dairy 
farmers. 


Cheese  Subsidy  Case 
Near  to  Court  Trial 

The  first  government  suit  to  re¬ 
cover  some  $2,500,000  subsidy 
moneys  paid  to  cheese  dealers  In 
3954  is  scheduled  for  early  trial  in 
the  U.  S.  District  Court  in  Baltimore. 

The  case  arises  out  of  the  USDA’S 
purchase  from  three  cheese  dealers 
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of  some  86,000,000  pounds  of  cheese 
at  37  cents  a  pound,  the  90  per  cent 
parity  level  in  March  1954,  and  the 
sale  back  of  the  same  amount  of 
cheese  to  the  same  dealers  on  April 
1  at  34 l/z  cents  a  pound,  when  the 
support  price  on  dairy  products  went 
down  to  75  per  cent  of  pairity.  After 
the  majority  of  a  congressional  com¬ 
mittee  investigated  and  called  the 
payments  “illegal,”  the  Justice  De¬ 
partment  brought  suit  to  collect. 

USDA  argues  that,  although  the 
purchase-resale  transaction  did  not 
involve  the  government’s  taking 
actual  possession  of  the  cheese,  there 
was  a  saving  of  money  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  to  farmers  because  there 
was  no  expense  of  moving  and  also 
because,  if  USDA  had  not  agreed  to 
protect  the  dealers  against  an  in¬ 
ventory  loss,  they  would  have  dump¬ 
ed  the  cheese  on  the  market  at  37 
cents,  thus  lowering  the  eventual 
price.  However,  the  Justice  Depart¬ 
ment  is  arguing  that,  since  at  that 
time  the  cheese  price  was  45  cents, 
there  would  have  been  no  dumping 
at  37  cents. 

The  cheese  dealers  involved  in  the 
Baltimore  suit  are  National  Biscuit 
Co.,  A.  &  P.,  and  Swift.  A  similar  suit 
is  pending  in  Philadelphia  against 
Kraft  Foods  Co.,  and  H.  J.  Heinz  & 
Co. 

Farm  Profits:  Why  the 
Difference? 

According  to  M.  E.  Hislop  of  New 
Hartford,  N.  Y.,  labor  income  on  34 
Oneida  County  (N.  Y.)  dairy  farms 
recently  ranged  from  a  minus  $2,670 
a  year  to  a  plus  $6,024,  a  difference 
of  $8,694.  Answering  his  own  ques¬ 
tion,  “Why  the  difference?”,  he  says 
it  was  because  of  careful  manage¬ 
ment  and  prudent  planning  by  the 
high-income  operation.  On  the  farm 
with  lowest  labor  income,  203,000 
pounds  of  milk  were  sold  per  man; 
on  the  highest,  the  figure  was  305,000 
pounds.  On  the  low-income  farm,  44 
per  cent  of  the  value  of  milk  checks 
went  for  purchased  feed;  on  the  high¬ 
est,  it  was  only  10  per  cent.  The  an¬ 
nual  per-cow  cost  of  operating  ma¬ 
chinery  on  the  lowest-income  farm 
was  $232;  on  the  highest  it  was  only 
$81.  According  to  Mr.  Hislop's  evalu¬ 
ation  of  these  dairy  enterprises, 
“farm  business  planning  increases 
profits.” 

Musser  Retires  From 
Guernsey  Cattle  Club 

Karl  B.  Musser  has  retired  from 
his  executive  positions  with  the 
American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club, 
Peterborough,  N.  H.,  after  35  years 
of  service.  He  was  succeeded  on  Jan¬ 
uary  1  by  R.  D.  Stewart,  who  be¬ 
comes  secretary-treasurer.  Musser 
joined  the  Club’s  staff  in  1921  as  field 
representative  and  was  named  secre¬ 
tary  in  1923.  Long  a  national  leader 
in  the  dairy  field,  he  will  continue  to 
serve  as  secretary  of  the  Purebred 
Dairy  Cattle  Assn,  and  as  a  member 
of  the  Guernsey  Club’s  research  com¬ 
mittee.  Stewart  was  a  fieldman  for 
the  Club  from  1940  to  1947;  he  was 
appointed  assistant  secretary  in  1947. 

A  native  of  Iowa,  he  becomes  the 
fourth  secretary-treasurer  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Guernsey  Cattle  Club  has  had 
since  its  organization  80  years  ago. 


One  in  10,000 

DunVoggin  French  Mistress,  14 -year- 
old  Excellent  Holstein  cow ,  recently 
topped  the  200, 000-pounds-of -milk 
mark  at  Mrs.  Francis  H.  Leggett’s 
Ridgley  Farms  in  Stone  Ridge ,  Ul¬ 
ster  Co.,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


SIR  WILLIAM  FARM 

BERKSHIRE  and  YORKSHIRE  HOGS 

We  have  young  service  boars,  open  gilts,  bred  gilts 
and  weanling  pigs  for  sale.  Many  of  these  Berk- 
shires  are  out  of  Prestegemere  1021st.  the  Sire  of 
many  champions,  and  some  out  of  Creation’s  Miss 
Jane,  the  Grand  Champion  Sow  of  New  York  and 
Wisconsin  in  1955. 

Many  of  the  Yorkshires  are  Sired  by  RSH  Lone 
Pine  Cockade  32J  our  N.  Y.  State  1955  and  North 
Carolina  1956  Grand  Champion  Boar.  We  also  have 
fine  offerings  from  our  Imported  Scottish  hogs. 

VISIT,  WRITE  or  CALL  US  COLLECT  AT  — 
FAirview  5-4295 

RUDY  G.  OSWALD,  Manager 
BOX  266  HILLSDALE,  NEW  YORK 


—  NINTH  ANNUAL  WINTER  SALE  — 

New  York  State  Hampshire  Swine  Breeders 

ONLY  SWINE  SALE  IN  STATE  THIS  SPRING 
SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  9th 
SHOW  I0:30A.  M.;  SALE  1:30  P.  M. 
EMPIRE  LIVESTOCK  PAVILION 
CALEDONIA,  NEW  YORK 
BRED  GILTS,  —  TRIED  SOWS,  —  OPEN  GILTS. 
BOARS 

For  Catalog  Write  — 

WAYNE  TOAL,  BATAVIA,  NEW  YORK 


•  YORKSHIRE  • 

BOARS  and  GILTS  8  to  12  WEEKS  OLD  $25. 
ALSO  BRED  GILTS.  ALL  SIRED  BY  N.  Y. 
STATE  GRAND  CHAMPION  BOAR. 
BATTY  END  RANCH 

Phone  2286,  DENNIS  FEITSHANS,  AKRON,  N.  Y. 


FREE  CIRCULAR:  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 
Since  1934.  C.  LUTZ.  Miuuieiown  I,  Marylanu 

MAPLEHURST  DUROCS,  Spring  Boars  and  Gilts 
RUSSELL  F.  PATTINGTON,  Scipio  Center,  N.  Y. 


MINNESOTA  NO.  ONE  REGISTERED  AND 

UNREGISTERED  SOWS,  BOARS  AND  PIGS. 
BRENHAVEN  FARM 

BOX  125,  R.  D.  3.  APOLLO,  PENNA. 

REGISTERED  HAMP8HIRES:  GILTS  and  BOARS 
by  Certified  Meat  bred  son  of  King  Edward 
CEDAR  POINT  FARMS,  BOX  718.  EASTON,  MD. 


DOGS 


REGISTERED 

Border  Collie  Pups 

Pure  bred  Border  Collie* 
make  work  easier  for  the 
farmer.  They  gather  and 
drive  cattle,  sheep.  hogs 
and  pen  poultry. 

MALYDA  FARM 

ROUTE  I.  BOX  224 

LIBERTYVILLE,  ILL. 


- LOYAL,  AFFECTIONATE,  TRUSTWORTHY— 

What  we  all  want  in  a  guardian-companion-m  niature 
Collies  in  ail  colors.  Each  receives  individual  care  in 
house,  with  every  advantage,  well  bred  from  best 
imported  and  domestic  lines.  Permanently  immunized. 
Free  book  on  care.  JEAN  CHARRON, 

CHESTERTOWN,  NEW  YORK  PHONE:  3068 


BEAGLE  PUPS  —  Two  Litters,  one  litter  13  ins. 
One  15  in.  Purebreds.  $5.00  and  $10  each.  Beauties. 
Ralph  H.  Carver,  West  Leyden,  N.  Y.  Phone  449-K 


—  REGISTERED  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS  — 
FROM  REAL  HEEL  DRIVING  PARENTS,  BORN 
LOW  HEEL  STRIKERS.  Maies  $15;  Females  $12. 

Registration  Paper  $1.00  Extra. 

JOSEPH  WINKLER,  HANKINS,  NEW  YORK 


Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Puds 


-  A.  K.  C.  ST.  BERNARDS  - 

PUPS  •  STOCK  •  FAMOUS  SWISS  BLOODLINE 
W.  E.  YODER,  MEYERSDALE,  PA.  Phone  424-M 


SHEEP 


FOR  SALE  —  BRED  EWES 


100  Corriedales,  100  unregistered  Hampshires,  also 
70  ewes  with  November  lambs  at  side.  Will  split 
into  smaller  lots.  Priced  very  reasonable.  For  infor¬ 
mation  write:  THOMAS  LLOYD-JONES, 

CHAFFEE,  N.  Y.  or  Phone:  Chaffee  7422 


30  Registered  Cheviot  Ewes,  20  Registered  Ewe  Lambs 
in  prime  condition.  2  Stud  Rams.  LESLIE  KELLY 
BELBAY  FARM,  NEW  ALEXANDRIA,  PA. 


OXFORD  EWES 


20  REGISTERED  OXFORD  EWES  age  2  and  3 
years.  Bred  to  champion  ram.  Also  15  REGIS¬ 
TERED  EWE  LAMBS.  Excellent  Breeding. 
LAWRENCE  DAVEY,  MARCELLUS,  NEW  YORK 


HORSES  AND  PONIES 


Cross-bred  Welsh-Hackney 

Filly  foaled  August  II,  1956.  Sire  Whipporwill 
Masterpiece — Dam  Bowdler  Blue  Berry;  dark  brown, 
star  and  snip,  beautiful  confirmation,  short  back, 
small  head  and  ears  and  a  bounce  in  every  step. 
Definitely  a  fine  harness  pony  prospect. 
MRS.  R.  E.  MOULTON,  136  WILLIAM  ST., 
MANCHESTER,  N.  PHONE:  NA  4-4625 


SHETLAND  PONIES:  Registered  and  Grade.  Bred 
Mares.  Studs,  and  Foals.  Price  list  on  request. 
HIGHLAWN  FARM,  WARNER,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


WANTED 


A  GOOD  SOUND  TEAM  OF  MULES  REASONABLE 
E.  J.  MAHAR,  Chapman  Road,  GASPORT,  N.  Y. 


WANTED:  REGISTERED  GERMAN  SHEPHERD 
Female,  14  to  18  months.  LEE  HUGHES,  Jr. 
HAGUE  ROAD,  TICONDEROGA,  NEW  YORK 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  set 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page 


DAIRYMEN! 

The  way  to  get  the  most 
for  your  breeding  dollar  in 
1957  is  to  rely  on  100% 
breeding  to  NYABC  sires. 
See  your  local  NYABC 
technician  or  write: 

New  York 
Artificial  Breeders’ 
Cooperative,  Inc. 


Box  528-R 


Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Serving  New  York  and  Western  Vermont 
Dairy  Herds  Since  1940. 


liEEF  CATTLE 


HEREFORD  STEER  AND  HEIFER 
- FEEDER  CALVES - 

UNBKED  YEARLING  HEIFERS  AND  COWS 
IIyT  ApRIL.  WRITE  FOR  PRICES 
AND  ASK  ABOUT  OUR  FREE  DELIVERY 
OUR  HERDS  ARE  TB  AND  BANGS  FREE 

ZENDA  FARMS 

CLAYTON,  N.  Y.  1000  ISI  AVDS 

CLINTON  MALDOON,  Manager 
Telephone  218 


\\c*  REGISTERED  HEREFORDS  *0> 

'  Accredited  Herd 

BREEDING  STOCK  AT  ALL  TIMES 
Lewis  Breeding  Lorry  Dom,  Breeding 

“FARMLANDS^ 

COOPERSTOWN,  N.  Y. 


Phone  417 


Webster  Tilton 


Reg.  Polled  Herefords 

BULLS  READY  FOR  SERVICE 
OPEN  AND  BRED  HEIFERS 
Modern  Bloodlines.  T.  B.  and  Bangs  Accredited  Herd 
„  BATTLEGROUND  FARMS 
FREEHOLD.  NEW  JERSEY  PHONE:  8-2224 


ANGUS 


Performance  tested,  big.  fast  growing  type  of  pure 

u,vcCofh...bj:eTd.i!!9.:  Re(iuest  folder  and  data. 
WYE  PLANTATION,  QUEENSTOWN.  MARYLAND 


-  POLLED  HEREFORDS  —  REGISTERED  _ 

HEIFERS  and  BULLS 
G01-D  MINE  BLOOD  LINES 

BREEDING  STOCK.  WE  DELIVER. 
SUNNY  BROOK  FARMS,  AID.  OHIO 

—YOUNG  BRED  ANGUS  COWS  AND  HEIFERS— 
Reasonabty  Priced.  R.  c.  MILLER. 

R°UTE  2- _ BALLSTON  LAKE,  N.  Y. 

DAIRY  CATTLE 

“JERSEYS” 

jFEBRsE?A^LL"r  wss  .assfa. 

vaders  Miss  Dreamer”  made  545  lbs.  fat  as  a  3  year 
old.  his  sire  “Trippys  Sparkling  Dan  '  with  a  won¬ 
derful  pedigree,  herd  accredited.  Will  sell  cheap 

A.  L.  WILKINS  &  SON 

r01ITE  I, _  OWEGO,  NEW  YORK 

-  35  COW  HOLSTEIN  HERD  —  ' 

MOSTLY  PUREBRED,  WITH  OR  WITHOUT 
FARM  FOR  RENT. 

REUBEN  KADISH.  R.  F,  D.  I,  WARWICK,  N.  Y. 

REAL  MILKING  SHORTHORNS  •  SINCE  1936 

O.  Hendrickson.  Greenlawn  Farm.  Cobleskill.  N,  V. 


RABBITS 


RAISE  RABBITS 

A  FULL  TIME  BUSINESS 
OR  WELL  PAID  HOBBY 

Thousands  of  Raisers  Needed  To  Meet  The 
Tremendous  Demand  for  MEAT— FUR— 
LABORATORY-BREEDING  STOCK. 

Know  the  Facts 

Breeds, BreedingandCare.  Markets,  Etc. 
Plus  Bulletin,  25  Cents  We  Are  Association 
of  Breeders  who  want  to  see  you  start  rtohil 

AMERICAN  RABBIT  ASS’N.SS.  ARBA  Bldg.  Pittsburgh.  Pernia. 

ANGORA  RABBITS:  Melrcse  Strain  Foundation 

Stock.  America's  Oldest  Breeder.  MAURICE  SIXBY, 
92  MELROSE  STREET. _  BUFFALO  20.  N.  Y. 


Earn  Extra  Money  In 
Your  Spare  Time 

A  wonderful  opportunity 
for  men  or  women  who  en¬ 
joy  meeting  people.  Sell 
subscriptions  in  your  vi¬ 
cinity  on  a  full  or  part- 
time  basis.  Liberal  com¬ 
missions.  Interesting 
work.  No  experience  nec¬ 
essary.  For  details  write 
Circulation  Manager. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  West  30th  St. 

New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


SELL  YOUR  SURPLUS  STOCK  1 

MANY  breeders  have  found  that  a  little  advertisement  on  this  page  is  a  sure  way  of 
finding  customers  for  any  stock  they  have  for  sale.  You  can  tell  300,000  farmers  and 
breeders  about  your  stock  with  an  advertisement  on  this  page.  Tell  these  300,000 
readers  about  the  stock  you  want  to  sell  and  you  will  find  that  many  ofdthem  are  looking  for 
just  what  you  have  for  sale.  Write  for  our  SPECIAL  LIVE  STOCK  ADVERTISING  RATE. 

The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 
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Recipes  for  Frozen  Cherries  for  February 


HEARING 

IMPROVED 

. .  .  thousands  report. 

Blessed  relief  from 
years  of  suffering'  from 
poor  hearing  and 
miserable  ear  noises, 
caused  by  catarrh  of 
the  head  !  That's  what 
these  folks  (many 
past  70)  reported  after 
using  our  simple  Elmo 
Palliative  HOME  TREATMENT.  This 
mav  be  the  answer  to  your  prayer. 
Nothing  to  wear.  Here  are  SOME  of 
the  symptoms  that  may  likely  go  with 
your  catarrhal  deafness  and  ear  noises: 
Mucus  dropping  in  throat.  Head  feels 
stopped  up  by  mucus.  Mucus  in  nose 
or  throat  every  day.  Hear. —  but  don’t 
understand  words.  Hear  better  on  clear 
days  —  worse  on  rainy  days,  or  with  a 
cold.  Ear  noises  like  crickets,  bells, 
whistles,  clicking  or  escaping  steam  or 
many  others.  If  your  condition  is  caused 
by  catarrh  of  the  head,  you,  too,  may 
likely  enjoy  such  wonderful  relief  as 
many  others  have  reported  during  our 
past  18  years.  WRITE  TODAY  FOR 
PROOF  OF  RELIEF  AND  30  DAY 
TRIAL  OFFER.  THE  ElMO  COMPANY 
DEPT.  7RN9,  DAVENPORT,  IOWA 

Rip  Van  Winkle 
Couldn't  Sleep  with 
Nagging  Backache 

Now  !  You  can  get  the  fast  relief  you  need  from 
nagging  backache,  headache  and  muscular  aches 
and  pains  that  often  cause  restless  nights  and 
miserable  tired-out  feelings.  When  these  discom¬ 
forts  come  on  with  over-exertion  or  stress  and 
strain  — you  want  relief  — want  it  fast!  Another 
disturbance  may  be  mild  bladder  irritation  fol¬ 
lowing  wrong  food  and  drink  — often  setting  up 
a  restless  uncomfortable  feeling. 

For  quick  relief  get  Doan’s  Pills.  They  work 
fast  in  3  separate  ways :  1.  by  speedy  pain-reliev¬ 
ing  action  to  ease  torment  of  nagging  backache, 
headaches,  muscular  aches  and  pains.  2.  by  their 
soothing  effect  on  bladder  irritation.  3.  by  their 
mild  diuretic  action  tending  to  increase  output 
of  the  1 5  miles  of  kidney  tubes. 

Find  out  how  quickly  this  3-way  medicine  goes  to 
work.  Enjoyagood night’s  sleepandthe  same  happy 
relief  millions  have  for  over  60  years.  Ask  for  new, 
large  size  and  save  money.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today  ! 


Don’t  Let 

CHANGE  OF  LIFE 
CHANGE  YOU 

If  you  are  going  through  change  of  life,  the  lov¬ 
ing  and  loved  woman  you  are  today  can  be  a 
nerve-tortured,  impossible-to-live-with  person 
tomorrow.  Yet  thousands  of  women  who  suffered 
hot  flashes  and  screaming  nerve  tensions  have 
found  a  way  to  enjoy  life  and  peace  of  mind, 
thanks  to  the  most  famous  prescription  any  doc¬ 
tor  ever  wrote  for  women  like  you  ...  as  Mrs. 
John  G.  Jones  of  Faust,  New  York  discovered: 

"I  no  longer  have  hot  flashes  or  the  blues 
since  taking  Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescription 
reguiariy.  and  I  feel  more  like  doing  my  house¬ 
work.”  So  why  suffer?  Get  Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite 
Prescription,  liquid  or  tablets,  at  druggists  now. 


WE  ARE  EXPRESS  SHIPPERS 
OF  DELICIOUS  TREE  RIPENED 

FLORIDA  CITRUS 

WRITE  TODAY 
FOR  OUR  FRUIT  BROCHURE 

THE  FAHM  HOUSE 

P.o.  BOX  174  CLERMONT,  FLORIDA 


HELP  WANTED 

Woman  with  car  to  sell  subscriptons  to 
The  Rural  New  Yorker  on  liberal  com¬ 
mission  basis.  Full  or  part  time.  Experi¬ 
ence  helpful,  but  not  necessary.  Some 
territory  open  in  Nctv  York,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  New  England.  For  further 
details,  write  Circulation  Manager,  The 
Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  St., 
New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


SELL  LADIES’  HAND  LOOMED  100%  NYLON 
BAGS  tor  CHURCH  and  GRANGE  PROJECTS. 
FAST  SELLER  —  GOOD  COMMISSION.  Writ#: 
JOSEPHINE  E.  GAREAU,  P.O.  80X  514 

GATLINBURG.  TENNESSEE 


LEFT  HANDED?  Send  for  free  list  of  articles  made 
specila  for  left  hand  use.  LEFT  HAND  PRODUCTS, 
BOX  402,  WARREN,  OHIO 


Next  month,  with  Washington’s 
birthday,  cherries  are  in  season. 
Many  delicious  hurry-up  desserts 
may  be  made  in  a  jiffy  from  the 
frozen  cherries  in  the  freezer. 

Cherry  Kuchen 

Use  2  cups  sifted  flour;  1  teaspoon 
soda;  Vfe  teaspoon  salt;  Vs  cup  sugar, 
more  if  desired;  1  egg;  1  cup  butter¬ 
milk  (about);  1  qt.  carton  frozen 
cherries  (sour);  2  tablespoons  butter. 

Defrost  cherries  at  room  tempera¬ 
ture.  Sift  flour,  soda,  salt  and  a  little 
of  the  sugar  together.  Cut  in  fat. 
Add  %  cup  buttermilk  to  beaten  egg 
and  moisten  dry  ingredients.  Add 
enough  buttermilk  to  make  soft 
dough.  Pat  dough  V^-inch  thick  in 
greased  shallow  baking  pan.  Build 
rim  to  hold  juice.  Arrange  cherries 
over  dough.  Sprinkle  with  rest  of 
sugar.  Dot  with  butter.  Bake  in  hot 
oven,  (425  degrees,  F.)  for  40 
minutes.  Makes  6  servings. 

Cherry-Cheese  Pie 

Use  juice  from  defrosted  frozen 
cherries,  and  enough  water  to  make 


Toni  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Darling  Girl  —  Darling  Curl 
A  little  girl  and  a  little  curl  go  to¬ 
gether  for  charming  looks.  Here 
shown  is  a  soft  home  permanent 
wave  on  lovely  hair,  with  the  kind 
of  safe  lotion  made  especially  for 
children. 


1  cup;  V4  to  %  cup  sugar  (depending 
upon  sweetness  of  cherries);  Vs  tea¬ 
spoon  salt;  2  cups  drained  defrosted 
cherries;  1  eight-inch  baked  pastry 
shell;  %  cup  grated  American 
cheese.  Also  2  tablespoons  corn¬ 
starch. 

Combine  juice,  water,  sugar,  corn¬ 
starch  and  salt.  Cook  until  thick, 
stirring  constantly.  Remove  from 
heat  and  add  cherries.  Cool.  Pour  in¬ 
to  pie  shell  that  has  been  sprinkled 
with  cheese.  Chill.  Serve  with  whip¬ 
ped  cream. 

20-Minute  Cherry  Cobbler 

Use  3  tablespoons  quick-cooking 
tapioca;  V4  cup  sugar;  2  tablespoons 
melted  butter;  rich  biscuit  dough; 
1  quart  carton  frozen  cherries, 
drained;  juice  from  cherries,  plus 
enough  water  to  make  1  cup. 

Defrost  cherries,  drain,  reserving 
liquid.  Combine  tapioca,  sugar,  but¬ 
ter  or  margarine,  and  cherry  juice 
with  cherries.  Stir  well  and  turn  in¬ 
to  6  individual  buttered  baking  dish¬ 
es.  Roll  biscuit  dough  V4-inch  thick, 


The  Little  Brown  House 

The  year  1956  was  so  topsyturvy, 
we  welcome  the  New  Year.  May  it 
bring  us  all  much  good. 

Winter  is  full  upon  us,  and  it  be¬ 
gan  with  temperatures  even  as  low 
as  zero  here  in  the  Green  Mountains 
as  deer  season  opened  in  November. 

My  neighbor  received  (so  late  that 
she  felt  doubtful  about  planting 
them)  a  dozen  rosebushes  last  Fall. 
There  was  nothing  for  it,  however, 
but  to  get  them  into  the  ground 
and  sing  the  song  the  Bishop  sang 
to  the  sick  cow:  “If  she  lives,  she 
lives;  if  she  dies,  she  dies;  and  there 
is  nothing  we  can  do.” 

That  reminds  me  of  the  time  we 
received  12  dozen  crocus  for  Christ¬ 
mas.  John  shoveled  off  the  snow, 
broke  up  the  frozen  soil,  and  we 
planted  the  bulbs,  mulching  with  fine 
manure  and  replacing  the  snow! 
Those  crocuses  grew  and  bloomed 
as  well  as  any  planted  earlier. 

Have  snug  long  winter  evenings 
now  for  yourselves.  Mother  Bee 


cut  6  equal  rounds  to  fit  top  of  in¬ 
dividual  cups;  make  a  few  slits  to 
permit  escape  of  steam  and  fit  over 
each  round,  pressing  dough  against 
edge  of  each  baking  dish  to  seal. 
Bake  10  minutes  in  a  very  hot  oven 
(450  degrees  F.),  then  reduce  heat 
to  moderate  (350)  and  continue  bak¬ 
ing  10  or  15  minutes  longer.  Serve 
warm  or  cold.  If  desired,  powdered 
sugar  may  be  sprinkled  over  the 
tops.  Serves  6. 

Frozen  Cherry  Relish 

Use  4  cups  drained,  defrosted 
frozen  sour  cherries;  1  cup  seeded 
raisins;  Vi  cup  firmly  packed  brown 
suger;  V2  cup  honey;  Y2  cup  vinegar; 
1  teaspoon  cinnamon;  Vi  teaspoon 
cloves;  %  cup  pecan  meats. 

Mix  drained  cherries  with  raisins, 
sugar,  honey,  vinegar,  and  spices. 
Bring  to  boil.  Simmer  1  hour  or  until 
thick.  Add  nuts.  Turn  into  sterilized 
glass  jars  or  jelly  glasses  and  seal. 
Makes  4  half-pint  jars. 

Connecticut  Doris  E.  Stebbins 


Crocheted  Pansy  Faces 
With  Center  Swirl 


2470.  Pretty  pansies  crocheted  in 
shaded  lavender  surround  a  swirled 
center  to  make  this  exquisite  set  for 
chair,  buffet  or  vanity.  Or  you’ll 
have  a  lovely  doily  by  omitting  the 
three  flowers  on  each  end.  Complete 
instructions. 

No.  2470 — just  25  cents — mailed 
to  The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West 
30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

And  just  out  —  the  NEW  Needle¬ 
work  Album  for  1957.  Don’t  miss  it! 
Only  25  cents. 


“ Myself  and  l” 

She  is  a  careless  woman,  a  not  uncommon  kind, 

And  always  busy  searching  for  things  she  cannot  find; 

She  hides  her  rings  from  burglars,  but  what  is  even  worse, 

She  hides  the  milkman’s  tickets,  and  also  hides  her  purse. 
She  tucks  away  the  car  keys  where  no  one  thinks  to  look; 

She  hides  the  morning  paper,  her  glasses  and  her  book. 

Yes,  she  is  a  careless  woman,  as  any  one  can  see, 

And  yet,  I  will  forgive  her  unless  she  loses  me! 

New  York  State  —  Lalia  Mitchell  Thornton 
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Spring  Beauties 

8415.  That  graceful  afternoon  look  with  face-framing 
contrast.  Sizes  32,  34,  36,  38,  40,  42,  44,  46.  Size  34, 
short  sleeve,  4 V4  yds.,  35-in.;  %  yd.  contrast.  25c. 


8454.  Beautifully  tail¬ 
ored  classic  in 
wide  size  range. 
Sizes  36,  38,  40,  42,  44, 
46,  48,  50,  52.  Size  38, 
4%  yds.,  35-inch.  25 
cents. 


Don’t  miss  the  NEW 
Spring  and  Summer 
’57  issue  of  our  pat¬ 
tern  magazine  Basic 
FASHION;  gift  pat¬ 
tern  printed  inside 
the  book.  Send  25 
cents  now! 


Please  print,  right 
address,  pattern 
on  your  order,  full 
number  and  size  de¬ 
sired.  Send  orders 
to  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West 
30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y. 


8466.  Adorable  puff¬ 
sleeved  frock  with 
popular  long  waist; 
twin  heart  pockets. 
Sizes  4,  6,  8,  10,  12, 
14  years.  Size  6,  2% 
yds.,  35-in.  25  cents. 


WITH  THE  NEW 

PATT-O-RAMA 


8467.  Gay  flower  print  for 
a  flattering  half-size  beau¬ 
ty.  Sizes  12  V2,  14  y2,  16y2} 

i8y2,  2oy2,  22y2,  24%, 

26 y2.  Size  14 y2,  414  yds., 
35-in.;  %  yd.  contrast. 

25  cents. 


African  (Violet)  Winter 

African  violets,  we  find,  can  take  a 
fair  amount  of  direct  sunshine  in  the 
Winter.  One  thing  that  makes  them 
barely  struggle  is  a  temperature  at 
night  that  gets  below  60  degrees;  this 
assumes  that  in  the  daytime  the 
room  is  definitely  warmer.  Two  blos¬ 
soming  plants  began  turning  yellow 
(the  leaves)  until  we  moved  them  to 
a  place  that  remains  constantly 
above  65. 


The  Old  Question 

The  question  of  water,  or  never  a 
drop,  on  African  violet  leaves,  al¬ 
ways  raises  opposing  opinions.  Our 
experience  is  that  the  plants  enjoy 
a  fine  mist  spray  weekly;  blossoms 
and  all.  Before  we  began  the  spray 
treatment,  however,  we  found  no 
trouble  resulted  from  washing  the 
leaves  with  a  well  soaked  cloth.  The 
leaves  must  breathe  and  dust  is 
bound  to  choke  them  unless  re¬ 
moved. 


'57  Needlework  Album 
New  and  Just  Out 

All  ready  for  you  —  the  1957  New 
Needlework  Album  —  and  ready 
for  the  new  year’s  lovely  work  for 
your  crochet  hook,  knitting  needles 
and  embridery  floss.  Not  to  mention 
more  colorful  stamp-ons,  and  delight¬ 
ful  things  to  refurbish  and  adorn  the 
home. 

It’s  always  the  personal  touch  that 
counts.  That’s  why  a  piece  of  needle¬ 
work  made  by  hand  is  prized  as  a 
gift.  But  for  yourself  or  others,  the 
’57  Album  offers  a  host  of  fresh  de¬ 
signs  for  all  rooms  and  occasions. 
Patterns  ordered  from  it  come,  as 
you  know,  complete  with  instruc¬ 
tions. 

Send  25  cents  now  for  this  new 
Album  to  The  Rural  New  Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y., 
and  enjoy  looking  through  its  tempt¬ 
ing  pages  for  just  the  things  you 
want  to  make.  p.  s. 


January  19,  1957 


Has  enjoyed  cooking  since  childhood 


Young  Mother  from  Altamont,  New  York 
Wins  5  Awards  in  First  Cooking  Competition 


Little  daughter  Wynanne  seems  to 
think  that  ribbon  is  good  enough  to 
eat  .  .  .  and  while  son  James  and 
Mr.  Raymond  Munroe  won’t  go 
that  far,  they  agree  that  it’s  mighty 
nice!  In  fact  this  ribbon  is  one  of 
the  5  awards  Mrs.  Munroe  won  for 
her  cooking  skill — at  last  year’s 
Altamont  Tri-County  Fair. 

Like  so  many  prize-winning 
cooks,  Mrs.  Munroe  enjoys  cooking 
with  yeast  .  .  .  and,  of  course,  she 
uses  Fleischmann’s  Active  Dry 
Yeast.  “It’s  fast  and  easy,”  she 
says.  “And  so  convenient,  the  way 
it  stays  fresh  right  on  my  shelf.” 

It’s  certainly  not  surprising  that 
top  cooks  all  over  the  country  use 


Fleischmann’s  Active  Dry  Yeast. 
In  fact  out  of  more  than  10,000 
prize  winners  surveyed,  9  out  of  10 
use  Fleischmann’s.  This  dry  yeast 
is  so  handy,  it  stays  fresh  for 
months,  always  rises  fast.  You’ll 
find  it  easier  to  serve  yeast -raised 
specialties  with  Fleischmann’s  Ac¬ 
tive  Dry  Yeast  on  your  shelf.  When 
you  bake  at  home,  use  Fleischmann’s 
—and  try  the  new  “Yeast-Riz” 
Main  Dish  recipes.  There’s  one  on 
every  ‘ 

Get  the 
"Triple-Fres 

Another  Fine  Product  of  Standard  Brands  inc. 


‘Thrifty  Three”  strip. 


FREE  FOR 

ASTHMA 

If  you  suffer  asthma  attacks,  choke  and  wheeze,  find 
sleep  impossible  because  of  the  struggle  to  breathe, 
try  FRONTIER  ASTHMA  MEDICINE  now!  Get  im¬ 
mediate  blessed  relief  from  the  dreaded  symptoms  of 
bronchial  asthma.  Over  1,000,000  bottles  sold. 
FREE  TRIAL  bottle  by  return  mail.  You  pay 
nothing.  Send  name  and  address  now  to:  FRONTIER 
ASTHMA  CO.,  581 -A  Frontier  Bldg.,  462  Niagara 
Street,  Buffalo  I,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page 


. . 


A  Diamond  Iron  Removal  Filter  .  . 
takes  the  discoloration  out  of  bowls, 
tubs,  sinks  —  rust  spots  out  of  freshly 
laundered  clothes. 

Water  is  colorless,  SDarkling  clear, 
palatable.  Write  for  information. 

OSHKOSH  FILTER  AND  SOFTENER  CO. 
Oshkosh  Wisconsin 


Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 


New  Way  Without  Surgery 

Science  Finds  Healing  Substance  That  Does  Both — 
Relieves  Pain — Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (Special)  —  For  the 

first  time  science  has  found  a  new 
healing  substance  with  the  astonish¬ 
ing  ability  to  shrink  hemorrhoids 
and  to  relieve  pain— without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently 
relieving  pain,  actual  reduction 
(shrinkage)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all  — results  were 
so  thorough  that  sufferers  made 


astonishing  statements  like  “Piles 
have  ceased  to  be  a  problem!” 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  (Bio-Dyne* )  —  discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  H.*  At  your 
druggist.  Money  back  guarantee. 

■*Beg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


ORTHO  POLKA  ZINNIA 


■HARRIS  SKDS 

THESE  WILL  MAKE  YOUR  EYES  POP! 

Imagine  what  a  stir  these  new  Giant  Zinnias  will 
create  when  your  friends  and  neighbors  see  them  in 
your  garden  next  August.  The  3 ’2  to  4  inch  double 
blooms  have  extremely  varied  and  exotic  colors  — 
combinations  of  rose  and  white,  red  and  white,  scar¬ 
let  and  yellow,  red  and  orange.  Some  axe  striped, 
some  flecked  with  different  colors. 

For  best  results,  sow  the  seeds  outdoors  in  late 
May  or  early  June. 

Ortho  Polka  Zinnias  are  only  one  of  the  many 
exciting  new  things  in  our  1957  catalog. 

Send  for  our  FREE  CATALOG 
If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  our  Market 
Gardeners’  and  Florists’  Catalog. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  INC. 

14  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  New  York 

1957  CATALOG  uuwteadij 
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OUR  PAGE  for  BOYS  and  GIRLS 

Their  Original  Contributions  Arranged  by  Elsie  Unger 


Editor’s  Message 


The  New  Year  finds  us  all  together  making  new  friends  here,  and 
getting  the  thrill  of  seeing  our  efforts  in  print.  Among  your  1957 
resolutions  I  hope  there  is  one  that  says:  “Contribute  regularly  to  Our 
Page.”  A  little  verse,  a  sketch,  a  short  story  you  have  thought  up.  .  . 
any  of  these  are  welcome.  Try  it  out  and  see  how  they  hold  the  readers’ 
interest  and  give  others  pleasure  as  well  as  yourself. 

Next  month  holds  Valentine’s  Day  as  you  know.  I  hope  things  are 
on  their  way  for  that  good  old  tradition,  also  for  the  three  February 
big  birthdays:  those  of  Lincoln,  Washington  and  Thomas  Edison.  These 
three  men  have  had  a  tremendous  influence  upon  our  American  way 
of  life. 

And  don’t  forget  Groundhog  Day!  Let’s  see  sketches  and  writing 
concerning  these  celebrated  days.  —  Elsie  Unger. 


Drawn  by  Gail  Flanders,  15,  New  York 

Book  Reviews  and  a  Story 


Drawn  by  Hendrika  Duits,  15,  New  York 


LET’S  GO  TO  CHURCH 

Let’s  go  to  church  next  Sunday, 

Then  we’ll  feel  better  on  Monday; 

So  it  will  be  all  through  the  week 
Until  the  next  Sunday, 

For  God  will  be  with  us 
To  help  us  do  what’s  just. 

So  all  through  the  week,  in  Him  trust. 
—  Shirley  Brundige.  15,  New  York 


DREAMS 

Everyone  has  a  dreamland, 

Where  everything  goes  his  way 

And  everyone  wishes  that  he  were  there 

Every  minute  of  the  day. 

But  we  must  learn  to  face  the  world 
With  the  help  of  God’s  own  hand, 

And  always  try  to  help  ourselves 
To  do  the  best  we  can. 

—  Davis  Peck,  12,  Connecticut 


FOR  SALE 

There  was  a  young  girl  named  Gail 
Who  went  to  sleep  in  a  pail; 

She  was  too  tall  < 

And  the  pail  too  small, 

So  she  put  up  a  sign:  “For  Sale.” 

—  Marilyn  Gunger,  11,  Connecticut 


CONTENTMENT 

I'm  just  a  creature  all  alone, 

I  guess  that  I  was  made  to  roam; 

I  cross  the  plains  and  climb  the  peaks 
Not  gold  or  silver  —  contentment  I  seek. 
So  whenever  things  begin  to  falter 
I  pray  by  the  road  in  the  morning  cold; 
I  pray  to  the  dear  Lord  up  above, 

And  now  I’ve  found  the  contentment  I  love! 
—  Shirley  Brundige,  15,  New  York 


WORK 

Working  all  day 
Leaves  no  time  for  play! 

Working’s  not  fun; 

Playing  helps  it  some. 

—  Sandra  Chudy,  11,  Connecticut 


A  FOUNTAIN 

I  know  a  fountain  flowing  so  free 
Upon  a  mountain  under  a  tree. 

Upon  that  mountain  beside  that  fountain 
Water  is  free.  .  .  . 

Upon  that  mountain  under  that  tree 
Someone  is  waiting,  waiting  for  me. 

—  Edna  Ross,  11,  Connecticut 
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PROGRESS 

Drawn  by  Raymond  Lawler,  13,  Connecticut 


ALL-AMERICAN  PEN  FRIENDS 

I  am  always  very  pleased  to  see  Our 
Page.  I  have  been  reading  it  for  several 
years  and  wrote  my  first  letter  three  years 
ago.  I  now  have  a  total  of  40-odd  pen 
pals  from  21  States.  I  find  writing  letters 
a  fine  hobby.  I  thank  all  of  you  for  start¬ 
ing  me  on  the  track  of  finding  many  new 
friends  through  these  letters.  I  am  still 
trying  to  have  a  pen  pal  from  every  State. 
—  Jean  Rowling,  15,  Maine. 


ON  THE  CAPE  COD  CANAL 

We  live  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Cape 
Cod  Canal  where  I  can  see  all  the  boats 
passing  through  from  New  York  to  Boston 
and  back  again.  There  are  very  large 
tankers  and  freighters  all  traveling  by  and 
small  boats,  too.  My  family  has  taken  The 
Rural  New  Yorker  for  many  years  and  I 
enjoy  reading  Our  Page  very  much.  I  am  in 
the  fourth  grade  in  school  and  my  hobbies 
are  collecting  coins  and  old  stones  and 
match  covers.  I  have  a  big  yellow  cat, 
Taffy,  and  do  not  have  any  brothers  or 
sisters.  Please  write  —  Beth  Grindrod,  19, 
Massachusetts. 


INDOORS  AND  OUTDOORS 

My  mother  and  father  have  taken  The 
Rural  New  Yorker  for  five  years.  I  have 
always  read  Our  Page  although  I  have  never 
written  to  it  before.  I  am  a  senior  in  high 
school  and  have  many  hobbies;  collecting 
hbrse  and  dog  pictures,  post  cards,  minia¬ 
tures;  writing  letters,  dancing  and  anything 
to  do  with  the  out-of-doors.  I  live  on  a 
13-acre  farm  where  we  raise  aobut  500 
turkeys.  We  also  have  two  dogs  and  four 
cats.  Please  enclose  a  p;cture  if  you  write. 
— Marjorie  Wightman,  17,  New  Jersey. 


SON  OF  THE  BLACK  STALLION:  by 
Walter  Farley. 

REVIEWED  by  Margaret  Lancaster,  14, 
Pennsylvania. 

A  boy’s  love  for  his  horse  is  the  story 
of  this  book.  It  was  a  love  strong  enough 
to  overcome  the  fear  within  his  own  heart. 
It  was  a  love  that  would  not  let  him  be¬ 
lieve  that  his  desert-born  stalllion  could 
not  be  freed  of  his  savage,  natural  instinct 
to  kill.  It  is  a  story  that  will  be  under¬ 
stood  and  loved  by  boys  and  girls  of  all 
ages  and  by  all  of  those  who  have  ever 
had  a  horse  of  their  own  or  wanted  one. 


LIFE  IN  A  NEW  LAND 

My  family  and  I  came  to  America  for  a 
new  start  in  life.  We  had  no  money  to  get 
here  so  Mr.  Van  Rensselaer  paid  our  way 
over.  He  also  gave  us  a  home  to  live  in, 
seeds,  livestock  and  other  necessities  to 
get  started.  We  in  turn  had  to  raise  crops 
and  give  him  part  of  them  to  sell  and  keep 
the  rest  for  ourselves. 

After  getting  off  the  boat,  we  got  a  horse 
and  wagon  and  supplies  for  our  trip  on 
land.  While  going  over  the  mountains  my 
youngest  sister  Terry  came  down  with 
diphtheria  and  Mom  was  so  worried  she 
didn’t  know  what  to  do.  She  didn’t  have  to 
worry  long  for  Terry  died  three  days  later. 
We  kept  on  going  until  Dad  found  a  spot 
on  the  plain  that  he  liked. 

The  first  year  was  tough  as  we  had  all 
our  troubles  at  once.  When  it  was  time  to 
harvest  the  crops,  Dad  said  he  had  a  lot 
of  work  and  the  crops  would  have  to  be 
harvested  the  next  day.  All  of  a  sudden 
a  green  cloud  came  out  of  the  sky  The 
locusts  had  come ! 

We  dropped  everything  we  were  doing, 
grabbed  anything  we  could  get  our  hands 
on,  and  started  to  beat  the  locusts  on  Rie 
crops.  We  worked  all  night  and  the  next 

day.  Then,  as  suddenly  as  they  had  come, 
the  locusts  left  our  crops  half  eaten. 

Though  we  had  p^nty  of  bad  luck  we 

loved  this  new  home.  We  had  put  our 

trust  in  God  and  all  our  hopes  into  the 

land.  —  Mary  Campbell,  12,  New  York. 


IN  TWO  4-H  CLUBS 

I  have  been  reading  Our  Page  for  about 
three  years.  I  am  in  the  seventh  grade  in 
school.  My  hobbies  are  collecting  pictures 
of  mov  e  stars  and  ice  skating.  I  am  in 
two  4-H  Clubs,  one  a  nature  club  and  the 
other  a  sewing  club.  —  Dorothy  Hill,  13, 
New  Jersey. 


Drawn  by  Jay  Monette,  13,  Connecticut 


SPOOK,  THE  MUSTANG:  By  Harlan 
Thompson. 

REVIEWED  by  Margaret  Lancaster,  14, 
Pennsylvania. 

This  is  a  book  with  plenty  of  thrills:  the 
excitement  of  round-ups,  the  terror  of  a 
flash  flood,  the  tense  moments  of  a  rodeo 
contest.  “Spook,  the  Mustang”  tells  how 
Dave  Barry  solved  the  mystery  of  his  grand¬ 
father’s  disappearance  and  how  he  turned 
Spook  into  a  real  roping  mustang.  This  is 
the  biggest  thrill  of  all.  Don’t  forget  to  read 
it  if  you  love  horses. 


SOME  GOOD  HUMOR 

Do  you  wanna  fly? 

Sure  do. 

G.K.  I’ll  catch  you  one. 


Jack:  What  did  the  lollipop  say  to  its 
wrapper? 

Joe:  I  don’t  know. 

Jack:  Stick  with  me,  or  I’ll  get  licked. 


One:  Can  you  lend  me  10  dollars? 
Another:  I  hate  to  lend  money.  It  always 
breaks  up  a  friendship. 

One:  So  what?  After  all  we’re  not  good 
friends. 


WALKS  TWO  MILES  TO  SCHOOL 

I  am  a  freshman  in  high  school  and  have 
two  brothers  and  two  sisters.  We  have  four 
dogs  and  three  pigs.  I  live  quite  a  way  out 
in  the  country  and  almost  evex-y  morning  I 
walk  two  miles  to  school.  My  hobbies  are 
making  scrapbooks,  cooking,  roller  skating 
and  dancing.  Please  write,  please.  —  Agnes 
Bahl,  13,  Pennsylvania. 


A  MAINE  PEN  PAL  FAN 

I  would  like  to  thairk  all  the  boys  and 
girls  who  have  writxen  to  me.  I  am  a  fresh¬ 
man  in  school  and  enjoy  reading  The  Rural 
New  Yorker.  My  real  hobby  is  gett  ng  pen 
pals  and  writing  to  them.  My  favorite  sub¬ 
jects  are  English  and  Algebra.  I  also  1  ke  to 
listen  to  all  the  popular  hits.  My  ambition 
is  to  become  a  school  teacher  and  a  genea¬ 
logist.  —  Elaine  Moore,  15,  Maine. 


SHE’LL  ANSWER  YOUR  LETTERS 

We  live  out  in  the  country  beside  a  beau¬ 
tiful  lake.  I  am  in  the  ninth  grade  and  my 
favorite  subjects  are  home  economics  and 
history.  My  hobbies  are  horseback  riding 
and  collecting  pictures  of  movie  stars.  I 
love  swimming,  football  and  ice  skating.  I 
also  love  to  travel.  —  Barbara  Ditzler,  14, 
Pennsylvania. 


The  Desert 

THE  DESERT 

Drawn  by  Ruth  Gilmore,  Ohio 


LINES  FROM  OUR  LETTERS 
Drawn  by  Hendrika  Duits,  15,  New  York 


GERALD  LOVES  HORSES 

I  would  like  to  write  to  boys  my  owxr 
age  who  have  or  would  like  to  have  their 
own  horse.  I  live  in  a  small  city  and  the 
only  chance  I  have  to  go  horseback  riding 
is  on  weekends.  I  rent  a  horse  from  a 
nearby  riding  school  where  they  have  good 
trails.  Is  there  anyone  who  loves  horses  as 
I  do?  Please  write.  —  Gerald  Edwardsen, 
15,  Massachusetts. 


PEN  PALS.  21,  ALL  GIRLS 

This  is  my  first  letter  to  Our  Page.  We 
live  on  a  75-acre  farm  and  have  seven  sheep, 
two  dogs,  two  cats,  two  rabbits  and  some 
chickens.  My  hobbies  are  reading  books 
about  horses,  drawing,  collecting  pictures  of 
movie  stars  and  TV  stars,  collecting  popular, 
hillbilly  and  western  records.  I  have  21 
pen  pals  but  none  are  boys!  —  Margaret 
Lancaster,  14,  Pennsylvania. 


WHERE  IS  THAT  TV  FOR  THE  PONIES? 

I  have  read  The  Rural  New  Yorker  for  a 
year.  My  hobbies  are  writing  short  stories, 
hox-seback  riding,  drawing  and  dancing  to 
popular  records.  My  favorite  recording 
artist  is  Elvis  Presley;  I  am  one  of  his 
most  loyal  fans.  I  have  two  ponies,  Trigger 
and  Jenny.  They  both  love  TV,  Jenny 
talks  to  the  people  on  TV.  I  would  enjoy 
having  pen  pals  vei’y  much,  so  please  write. 
—  Brenda  Barnes,  14,  Massachusetts, 


GAIL  IS  A  SOPHOMORE 

I  am  a  sophomore  in  high  school  and  am 
taking  art  and  business  courses.  My 
hobbies  are  baton  twirling,  ice  skating  and 
photography.  I  live  on  a  small  farm  where 
we  have  horses,  lambs  and  chickens.  We 
also  have  a  dog  and  a  cat.  I  like  all  sports 
especmlly  archery,  bowling  and  basket¬ 
ball.  —  Gail  Flanders,  15,  New  York. 


NO  BROTHERS  OR  SISTERS 
I  live  on  a  farm  of  85  acres.  We  have 
been  getting  The  Rural  New  Yorker  for 
a  long  time.  I  have  no  brothers  or  sisters 
and  my  hobbies  are  exploring  in  the  woods, 
reading  mystery  books  and  many  other 
things.  I  like  all  animals,  especially  horses 
and  dogs.  Please  write?  —  Romaine  Loss, 
12,  Pennsylvania. 


CAT’S  NAME  IS  “HEY,  YOU” 

I  live  in  a  small  town  and  am  in  the 
eighth  grade  at  school.  My  interests  are 
horses,  their  care  and  feeding.  I  like 
countx-y  and  western  music,  also  rock  and 
roll.  I  have  two  pets,  a  cat  that’s  named 
“Hey,  You”,  and  a  dog  named  Laddie.  I 
would  like  both  boys  and  girls  to  write  to 
me.  —  Molly  Mortimer,  13,  Connecticut. 


Letters  to  pei-sons  whose  names  appear 
under  this  heading  should  be  put  into  a 
stamped  envelope,  with  the  name  and  State 
of  the  person  for  whom  it  is  intended, 
written  on  the  outside.  This  should  then 
be  put  into  an  outer  envelope  and  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Elsie  Unger,  333  West  30th  St., 
New  York  1,  N.  Y.,  care  of  The  Rural  New 
Yorker.  The  address  will  be  completed  and 
the  mail  forwarded.  Be  sure  you  have  suffi¬ 
cient  postage  for  mail  going  outside  the 
Un.ted  States.  Unstamped  letters  will  not 
be  fox-warded. 

New  York:  Rosalie  Hoffman,  15;  Carol 
Nehls,  14;  Lucille  Spaulding,  13;  Gail  Flaxx- 
ders,  15;  James  Schafer;  Valerie  Auserkl, 
12;  Mary  Campbell,  12;  Patty  Holcomb.  10; 
Joan  Wood;  Edna  Stickels,  9. 

Pennsylvania:  Nancy  Lee,  15;  Patty 

Leisher,  13;  Agnes  Bahl,  13;  Joan  Loke, 
15;  Nancy  Hammond,  14;  Brenda  Bax'nes, 
14;  Kay  Franke,  13;  Barbara  Ditzler,  14; 
Phyllis  Lachman;  Mary  Evanovicli,  14 
Romaine  Loss,  12;  Margaret  Lancaster,  14; 
Alan  Haskins,  15;  Cookie  Barnhart,  15. 

Massachusetts;  Gerald  Edwai’dsen,  15; 
Mary  Jamieson,  15;  Norena  Perry,  18; 
Margaret  Thompson,  12;  Beth  Grindrod,  9; 
Marilyn  Gaffney,  12. 

Maine:  Jean  Rowling,  15;  Mary  Win¬ 
chester;  Ramon  King,  13;  Elaine  Moore,  15. 

New  Jersey:  Marjoi'ie  Wrightman,  17; 
Dorothy  Hill,  13;  Stacie  Lewis,  8. 

Connecticut:  Molly  Mortimer,  15. 

New  Hampshire:  Colleen  Nelson,  17. 

Maryland:  Blanche  Barker,  13. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


A  big  food  processor  advertises  his 
brand  as  being  as  good  as  Grandma 
used  to  make  on  her  old  wood-burn¬ 
ing  stove.  I  can  tell  him  that  in  many 
parts  of  the  country,  thousands  of 
women  are  still  cooking  over  a  wood- 
burning  stove,  l  can  also  tell  him 
that  food  cooked  slowly  develops  a 
flavor  it  does  not  have  when  cooked 
over  the  intense  heat  of  gas  or  elec¬ 
tricity.  I  have  eaten  hundreds  of 
meals  in  hotels  and  restaurants,  but 
the  meal  prepared  over  the  old  wood- 
burner  has  those  fancy  cooked  meals 
beat  in  a  dozen  different  ways.  Some¬ 
thing  tells  me  that  we  need  a  revival 
in  the  fine  art  of  food  preparation. 

Indiana  reported  a  crop  of  two  and 
one-half  million  bushels  of  corn,  and 
Illinois  and  Iowa  went  far  beyond 
that.  Only  the  northern  two-thirds  of 
Indiana  is  corn  belt.  The  southern 
third  is  mostly  hills  and  brush  land. 
One  odd  result  of  a  recent  survey  in 


Faifh,  Hope  and  Parity 

The  farmer’s  fate  is  dependent  on, 
(Unlike  the  men  in  cities), 

The  whims  and  pranks  of  the 
weather  man, 

And  Congressional  committees! 

—  S.  Schlitzer 


Indiana  shows  that  the  number  of 
farms  that  have  dairy  herds  has  de¬ 
creased  from  115,000  to  89,000.  Yet 
the  number  of  cows  is  about  the 
same  as  before  the  decrease  in  dairy 
farms.  With  modern  machinery,  one 
man  can  now  care  for  more  cows, 
and  individual  herds  have  a  tend¬ 
ency  to  become  larger. 

In  Michigan,  the  1954  Census  of 
Agriculture  shows  that  about  60,000 
of  the  State’s  137,000  farms  are  large 
enough  to  provide  full  employment 
for  a  farmer,  his  family,  and  a  small 
amount  of  additional  help.  Of  the  re¬ 
maining  farms,  41,000  are  part-time 
or  residential  units,  and  the  balance, 
36,000,  is  with  sales  of  farm  products 
less  than  $2,500  per  year.  However, 
Michigan  State  University  recently 
reported  that  about  the  same  amount 
of  farm  labor  is  operating  50  per 
cent  more  land  and  doing  50  per  cent 
more  business  than  25  years  ago.  All 
in  all  it  looks  as  though  automation 
is  playing  its  pai't  in  farm  produc¬ 
tion. 

Now  to  ramble  on  to  a  question. 
How  long  is  your  nose?  You  need  not 
measure  it;  it  is  the  same  length  as 
your  thumb.  And  the  end  of  the  nose 
is  also  about  as  far  as  some  people 
can  see.  Last  year  union  labor  had 
the  minimum  wage  rate  increased 
from  75  cents  to  one  dollar  an  hour. 
Now,  union  labor  wants  the  mini¬ 
mum  wage  rate  boosted  to  $1.25  per 
hour.  Labor  leaders  are  too  short¬ 
sighted  to  see  that  one  increase  after 
another  only  results  in  a  big  increase 
in  the  cost  of  living.  There  are  very 
lew  farm  jobs  at  which  a  hired  hand 
can  earn  $1.25  per  hour  and  still 
leave  even  a  small  profit  for  the 
farmer.  No  farmer  would  dare  to 
charge  up  the  labor  of  himself  and 
his  family  at  even  one  dollar  an  hour 
and  expect  to  remain  solvent. 

A  little  while  ago  I  was  talking 
about  automation.  Modern  machinery 
and  increased  production  are  fine, 
but  I  have  to  wonder  just  how  far 
the  small  farmer  can  go  in  purchas¬ 
ing  machinery.  Across  the  road  is  a 


farm  that  used  to  be  worked  with 
one  team  of  horses  and  four  or  five 
horse-drawn  tools.  Now,  the  same 
farm  boasts  three  tractors — the  two 
largest  ones  pulling  three-bottom 
plows,  a  large  combine,  a  two-row 
corn  picker,  a  four-row'  corn  planter, 
two  large  discs,  two  smoothing  har¬ 
rows,  a  fertilizer  spreader,  and  a 
power  sprayer.  The  investment  in 
machinery  runs  into  the  thousands  of 
dollars.  How  many  small  farmers 
have  that  kind  of  money  to  invest 
in  machinery? 

However,  when  I  think  of  the  hard 
work  we  used  to  do,  I  do  not  wonder 
that  grandpa  grew  old  in  body  while 
still  young  in  years.  I  used  to  help 
fill  silo,  and  the  job  took  half  the 
community.  One  group  of  men  cut 
the  green  corn  and  put  it  in  bundles. 
Another  loaded  the  corn  into  high¬ 
wheeled  wagons  and  hauled  it  to  the 
silo  w'here  another  man  fed  the  ma¬ 
chine.  It  was  my  job  often  to  load 
the  green  corn,  and  I  can  tell  you 
that  those  bundles  could  be  mighty 
heavy.  Here  is  how  it  is  done  now: 
a  man  comes  with  a  machine  and 
two  self-unloading  wagons.  A  con¬ 
veyer  is  set  up  at  the  silo.  The  ma¬ 
chine  goes  into  the  field,  cuts  the 
corn,  and  blows  it  into  the  wagons 
attached  behind.  When  the  wagon  is 
loaded,  the  farmer  hooks  onto  it  with 
his  tractor,  goes  to  the  silo,  dumps 
the  load  in  the  conveyer,  and  re¬ 
turns  to  the  field  in  time  to  hook 
onto  the  next  load.  Thus,  two  men 
do  the  work  that  used  to  take  20,  and 
neither  one  has  had  to  woi’k  espe¬ 
cially  hard.  This  is  just  one  example 
of  how  modern  equipment  has  taken 
the  drudgery  out  of  farm  work  and 
has  helped  to  make  farming  a  more 
desirable  occupation. 

A  survey  shows  that  during  the 
last  few  years  the  number  of  farm 
people  has  decreased  shai’ply.  Yet 
we  still  have  too  much  food.  In  my 
opinion,  the  rapid  increase  in  popu¬ 
lation  will  soon  absorb  the  over-pro¬ 
duction  of  food.  I  think,  in  the  East, 
that  the  population  will  soon  become 
fairly  constant.  It  is  true,  also,  that 
a  few  States  are  actually  losing  popu¬ 
lation.  However,  here  is  an  example 
of  what  is  happening  in  the  West. 
Los  Angeles  County  in  California  is 
about  one-half  the  size  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  but  it  has  a  population  of 
five  million,  and  it  is  increasing  at 
the  rate  of  several  thousand  a  month. 
I  mention  all  this  because  I  know 
that  we  people  who  live  on  farms 
and  produce  the  food  must  keep  on 
our  toes,  ready  to  change  our  plans 
as  national  conditions  change  and 
ready  to  produce  what  is  needed  to 
feed  a  growing  population. 

But  enough  of  that.  Let  the  bigwig 
economists  worry  over  that.  It  is  time 
I  brought  in  a  few  more  chunks  of 
apple  wood  and  settled  down  in  my 
easy  armchair. 

L.  B.  Reber 


'‘Isn't  that  dangerous,  going  over  a 
fence  like  that?” 


January  19,  1957 


PROVEN  CATTLE  FEED 

Feeding  trials  can  prove  that  a  feed  is  good,  hut 
a  feed  has  to  be  accepted  by  the  people  in  the 
dairy  industry  before  it  can  be  called  a  proven 
cattle  feed. 

Over  a  period  of  more  than  25  years,  Florida 
Citrus  Pulp  has  been  used  as  an  ingredient  in 
the  rations  of  dairy  and  beef  cattle  in  Florida 
and  more  recently  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

The  demand  for  Florida  Citrus  Pulp  by  the  dairy¬ 
men  in  recent  years  is  real  evidence  that  it  is  a 
proven  cattle  feed. 

If  you  are  looking  for  a  carbohydrate  concen¬ 
trate  that’s  high  in  T.D.N.*  and  has  proven  milk 
stimulating  factors,  fill  in  the  coupon  and  get 
the  complete  story. 


•  Total  Digestive  Nutrients 


NAME  _ _ 

ADDRESS  _ _ 

CITY _  STATE 


CITRUS  PROCESSORS  ASSOCIATION 


P.  O.  Box  1459,  Winter  Haven,  Florida  Dept.  A 


C>AT>r  Barn  Cleaners.  Silo  Un- 
•  loaders.  Manure  Spreaders 

Famous  for  their  high  quality  and 
longer  life.  Engineered  for  buyers  who 
demand  the  best.  Used  trade  in  barn 
cleaners  of  other  makes.  Silos,  low 
cost  steel  buildings,  grain  bins,  erlbs, 
bam  equipment.  Free  literature,  no 
obligation.  Easy  Terms. 

Some  Dealer  Territories  Available 

N0LD  FARM  SUPPLY 

ROME.  NEW  YORK 


/ — STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  BLDGS, 

FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 


SECTIONAL  UTILITY  BLOGS. 
AND  GARAGES 

Easily  erected -Quick  Delivery 
Shipped  anywhere  •  Send  tor  Folder 

COOPER  CO. 

.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 


JOHN 

301  2nd  St 

DEALERS  WANTED 


LOOK  FOR  warfarin  ON  THE  (.ABEL  .  .  . 

WORLD’S  GREATEST  RAT  AND  MOUSE  KILLER 


robber  rat  dies 
when  you  warfarin-ize 


WISCONSIN 

ALUMNI 

RESEARCH 


FOUNDATION 
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Big  grow  thy  calves 
to  four  months  for  $22 


TESTED  AGAINST  NINE  LEADING  CALF 
PROGRAMS,  Calf  Manna’s  total  feed 
costs  to  four  months  were  lower 
than  any  -  in  some  cases  $15  per 
calf  lower. 


Only  100  lbs.  of  Calf  Manna  plus 
25  lbs.  of  Albers  “Suckle”  and  your 
own  hay  and  grain  will  produce  big 
rugged  “future  milkers”  at  4 
months.  Calf  Manna  rumen  action 
helps  your  calves  use  grain  and  in¬ 
expensive  roughage  as  early  as  2 
weeks  of  age. 


Developed  on  Carnation  Farms, 
Calf  Manna  is  a  concentrated  dry  pellet  supplement  now  used  by  top 
profit-making  dairymen  all  over  the  country. 


Here  are  six  reasons  why  you  should  check  into  Calf  Manna  today: 

1.  Big  growthy  calves.  4.  Less  Calf  mortality. 

2.  Early  rumen  action.  5.  Profit-making  "bloom"  and  uniformity. 

3.  Fewer  scour  problems.  6.  Low  cost  due  to  higher  concentrated  nutrition. 

Any  feed  dealer  can  get  Calf  Manna  for  you  to  try.  If  you’d  like  “10 
Private  Feeding  Formulas”  which  have 
meant  bigger  profits  to  leading  dairymen 
and  beef  men,  plus  an  actual  free  sample  of 
Calf  Manna... 

write  to  us  today. 

Dept.  R17,  1016  Central  Street 
Kansas  City  5,  Missouri 

ALBERS  MILLING  COMPANY 

A  DIVISION  OF  CARNATION  COMPANY 


HOLDS  THE 


SECRET 


Martin  Steel  Walls  are 
smooth  and  air-tight. 

Forage  packs  thorough¬ 
ly  and  seals  out  oxygen. 

NO  SPOILAGE!  The 
palatable,  meadow- 
fresh  flavor  and  all  the 
rich  nutrients  are  held 
TO  INCREASE  PRO¬ 
DUCTION  at  a  feed 
bill  savings  of  over  $4 
per  head  EACH 
MONTH!  Write  today 
Dept.  1113. 


3  YEARS 
TO  PAY 
20  YEAR 
GUARANTEE 


MARTIN  STEEL  PRODUCTS  CORP. 

127  Longview  Ave.,  Mansfield,  O. 

^ ~  □  Please  send  me  your  new  bulletin. 

0  Have  representative  call.  1113 


Nome  — 
Address 


I 


‘'THE  SECRET  OF  MAKING  PALATABLE  SILAGE" 


ELEVATORS 


$ 


DELUXE:  (Shown): 

26',  34',  42' 
STANDARD: 

24',  32',  40' 
Choice  of 
Hoppers. 


| 


FORAGE  HARVESTER 


-  .  Big-capacity  vertical  cutter. 
tM  3  Quick-Change  Attachments: 
Windrow  Pick-up 
l  6' Cutter  Bar 
1„  „  -til  Corn  Head 

ms-#-?:  i 


Distributor:  ^ 

Gath  &.  Herms.  Inc. 

749  Elk  St.  at  Bailey 
_ Buffalo  1 0,  New  York _ 


KING  •  WYSE  •  INC.  •  ARCHBOLD  •  OHIO 


f  STEP  UP  1957  FARM  PROFITS  WITH _  X 


KinG-IMVSE 


DRAINS 

IRRIGATES 


cellars,  cisterns,  wash  tubs ;  "7  ?5 

-  CIRCULATES  -  SPRAYS  »V  1 


Pumps  3.000  GPH;  450  GPH  80'  high;  or 
1 .800  GPH  from  25'  svell.  TJse  %  to  %  HP 
moior.  Coupling  included  free.  1"  in¬ 
let  :  %"  outlet.  Stainless  steel  shaft. 

Won’t  rust  or  clog!.... . $7.95 

Heavy  Duty  Ball-Bearing  Pump 
Tip  to  7.500  GPH;  or  3.000  GPH 
from  25'  well.  114"  inlet;  1"  out¬ 
let  $12.95.  Postpaid  if  cash  with  order, 
send  for  yours  today!  MONEY  BACK 
LABAWCO  PUMPS  ,  BelleMead  193, 


Don’t  delay — - 

GUARANTEE. 
New  jersey 


10.000  GALLONS 
BATTLESHIP  GRAY 
Exterior  Paint,  suitable  for  metal  or  wood  perfect 
conditio*,  packed  in  five-gallon  steel  cans  Cancella¬ 
tion  on  large  Marine  order.  Price  $6.00  per  5  gal.  can. 
Check  with  order.  F.O.B.  RAHWAY.  NEW  JERSEY. 
COMMERCIAL  CHEMICAL  CO.  RAHWAY.  N.  J. 


SALESMEN  WANTED 

We  have  openings  for  a  few 
good  salesmen  to  sell  subscrip¬ 
tions  to  farmers  in  areas  where 
we  have  no  representative  at  the 
present  time.  Must  have  car 
and  be  able  to  furnish  character 
references.  Liberal  commission 
and  exclusive  territory  will  en¬ 
able  a  steady  worker  to  earn 
an  attractive  income. 

TIIE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.Y. 


w You  Have  a  Choice 99 


Do  you  not  think  that  farm  people 
have  stood  for  just  about  enough 
privation  in  a  time  of  prosperity, 
and  have  been  denied  too  many 
rights  in  a  land  reported  to  be  the 
great  land  of  wealth  and  freedom? 

Farmers  are  not  full  citizens  un¬ 
der  our  laws.  Most  city  people  and 
civil  service  employes  are  virtually 
guaranteed  high  wages  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  $1.00  per  hour,  regardless 
of  ability  or  investment;  farmers  are 
guaranteed  nothing  and,  with  an 
average  investment  of  $20,000  to 
$30,000,  average  about  one-half  the 
legal  minimum  wage. 

Most  workers  have  unemployment 
benefits;  we  have  none.  Most  are 
guaranteed  pensions  after  20  years 
or  at  retirement  age;  we  are  not, 
and  are  left  to  beg.  a  little  relief  or 
old-age  assistance.  Most  workers  also 
come  under  the  workmen’s  compen¬ 
sation  laws  and  in  case  of  sickness 
or  accident  are  taken  care  of;  but 
a  farmer  can  get  out  his  tin  bill  and 
pick  with  the  chickens.  Many  work¬ 
ers  get  hospital  and  medical  care 
as  a  part  of  their  salary,  but  farm¬ 
ers  are  expendable.  Mcny  workers 
are  given  vacations  with  pay;  few  of 
us  farmers  can  get  a  vacation  even 
without  pay. 

With  the  little  we  get  for  our 
produce,  we  have  to  work  14  hours 
a  day,  seven  days  a  week,  365  days 
a  year,  sick  or  well,  and  regardless 
of  age — and  get  a  vacation  only  when 
the  sexton  pats  us  in  the  face  with 
his  spade.  Service  people  and  some 
others  are  given  15  holidays  off  with 
pay,  plus  15  days  sick-leave,  also  with 
pay;  we  are  lucky  if  we  get  a  little 
sympathy  from  close  friends.  Many 
workers  have  had  social  security  for 
nearly  20  years;  we  became  partial 
citizens  this  year. 

Many  workers  are  asking  for  and 
getting  a  guaranteed  annual  wage, 
many  government  employees  are  ap¬ 
pointed  for  life,  and  many  are  guar¬ 
anteed  a  pension  for  life,  and  their 
widows  and  children  after  their 
death.  A  farmer  is  given  just  one 
guarantee  under  our  law;  that  is,  if 
because  of  sickness,  old  age,  drought, 
flood  or  catastrophe,  he  cannot  make 
ends  meet  on  the  little  he  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  earn,  he  will  be  sheriffed 
out  and  his  home  sold  for  taxes. 

City  workers  were  given  by  law 
an  eight-hour  day  and  a  40-hour  week 
and  overtime  pay  to  go  with  approxi¬ 
mately  45  other  days  off  with  pay, 
while  the  farmer  is  given  a  life  sen 
fence  at  hard  labor  with  no  time 
off  for  good  behavior.  Our  worst 
criminals  fare  better  than  that  and 
are  allowed  to  strike,  riot  and  de¬ 
stroy  millions  of  dollars  of  taxpayers’ 


property  to  get  their  rights,  better  I 
quarters,  good  food  and  tender  care,  j 

A  farmer  is  allowed  to  buy  prop¬ 
erty  but  not  to  own  it;  it  is  stocked 
by  gun  clubs  assisted  by  our  con¬ 
servation  department  with  rabbits, 
pheasants,  deer,  grouse,  etc.,  to  fat¬ 
ten  on  the  crops.  We  try  to  earn 
our  meager  living,  then  they  sell 
anyone  in  or  out  of  the  State,  male 
or  female,  thief  or  crook,  permis¬ 
sion  to  trespass  on  our  land  and  har¬ 
vest  the  game  our  crops  have  raised. 
This  small  fee  also  seems  to  give 
them  the  right  to  shoot  a  few  farm 
ers,  considerable  stock,  cut  and  teat 
down  fences,  pick  up  a  fat  chicken 
or  veal  calf  and  what  fruit  and  vege¬ 
tables  they  care  to  eat  or  carry  home, 
and,  according  to  the  papers,  under 
the  law  if  they  injure  themselves  in 
any  way  while  trespassing  on  and 
stealing  from  our  farm,  we  are  liable 
and  can  be  sued  for  any  amount  they 
care  to  name.  Not  a  bad  bargain  for 
around  three  bucks! 

They  brag  that  this  is  the  “land  of 
the  free.”  Perhaps  for  citizens,  but 
not  for  farmers,  especially  dairy 
farmers.  They  are  compelled  to 
build,  buy  or  provide  anything  any 
inspector  or  health  officer  can  think 
up  in  their  little  black  minds,  and 
cannot  sell  their  milk,  no  matter  how 
clean  and  sanitary  it  is,  unless  they 
comply  with  each  and  every  one  of 
the  continually  changing  demands. 

What  and  who  are  responsible? 

Some  say  government,  politicians, 
big  business,  etc.  Just  partly  true.  It 
is  true  that  our  affairs,  both  foreign 
and  domestic,  have  been  handled 
very  poorly  and  very  expensively; 
so  much  so  that  every  man,  woman 
and  child  has  a  national  debt  or 
$1,700,  plus  State  and  natural  ex¬ 
penses  that  run  into  the  billions 
yearly.  Our  politicians  throw  our 
tax  money  around  like  confetti  and 
taxation  has  become  almost  un¬ 
bearable.  But  we  must  remember 
and  get  and  hold  their  jobs  only  by 
that  politicians  are  our  government 
votes;  that  they  get  these  votes  by 
making  plenty  of  soft  high-paying 
jobs  for  their  friends,  and  catering 
to  the  interest  of  those  who  and  will 
deliver  these  votes.  And  the  farmers 
are  not  among  these.  Individually 
they  vote  without  rhyme  or  reason, 
and  the  many  organizations  supposed 
to  represent  them  fight  among  them¬ 
selves  and  all  pull  in  different  di¬ 
rections,  and  no  lawmaker  can  find 
out  what  any  large  percentage  of 
farmers  really  wants. 

Is  big  business  to  blame?  Not  to 
a  large  extent.  Big  business  is  gen¬ 
erally  just  small  business  that 
looked  out  for  its  own  bqpt  interest, 


American  Embassy 


New  Australian  Sheep  Shearing  Table 


Said  to  be  the  sheep  industry’s  greatest  advance  of  the  century,  this  table 


clamps  any  size  animal  into  accessible  position  for  fast,  efficient  shearing. 
It  is  claimed  to  reduce  fatigue  of  men  more  than  any  other  shearing  means 

or  methods  ever  before  developed. 
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was  well  managed  and  grew  up  to  be 
large.  Then  who  is  to  blame?  Just 
one  group — ourselves.  We  are  so 
disorganized  and  contentious  among 
ourselves  that  we  won’t  organize 
properly  or  stick  together  enough  to 
decide  what  we  really  want.  In 
short,  we  won’t  do  business  in  a 
business-like  manner,  so  we  have  no 
business.  We  take  whatever  we  are 
given  like  all  other  beggars  and,  so 
long  as  we  choose  to  continue  this 
way,  beggars  we  shall  remain. 

The  government  can’t  and  won’t 
do  much  for  us;  we  must  do  for  our¬ 
selves.  To  be  successful,  any  busi¬ 
ness  or  individual  must  be  able  to 
figure  all  costs,  investment,  deprecia¬ 
tion,  wages,  medical  care,  retirement, 
etc.,  plus  taxes  and  profit,  and  be 
able  to  sell  his  product  or  services 
accordingly. 

Individually  we  cannot  set  our  own 
prices;  collectively  we  can.  Most  do 
this  from  the  largest  business  to  the 
smallest,  from  the  President  to  the 
street  cleaner.  If  rising  costs  threaten 
their  prosperity,  they  raise  prices  or 
demand  higher  salaries,  and  continue 
to  prosper.  Generally  they  are  able 
to  pass  all  rising  costs  and  taxes  on 
to  the  other  fellow,  get  money  for 
shorter  hours,  and  increased  pen¬ 
sions,  medical  care,  etc. 

And  who  is  this  other  fellow?  Who 
shoulders  the  whole  load?  Just  one 
class:  those  who  take  what  they  are 
offered  and  pay  what  they  are  asked. 
This  includes  all  farmers,  and  it  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  tremendous  spread 
between  what  the  farmer  gets  for 
his  products  and  what  he  pays  for 
whatever  he  buys.  This  spread  is 
the  total  tax  load,  plus  less  work, 
better  pay,  larger  pensions,  social 
security,  etc.,  for  the  classes  that  do 
business  on  a  business  basis. 

If  the  farmer  is  to  become  a  full 
citizen  and  share  equal  prosperity, 
he  too  must  be  able  to  sell  his  goods 
according  to  production  and  living 
costs.  Individually  we  cannot  do  this; 
the  government  cannot  and  will  not 
do  it  for  us;  city-controlled  unions 
will  not.  Our  own  old  organizations 


have  not  and  many  new  one  are  im¬ 
properly  organized.  And  some  are 
outright  gyps,  out  for  only  what  they 
can  get  out  of  us. 

It  is  strictly  up  to  us,  the  real 
dirt  farmers.  We  must  organize.  But, 
to  be  successful,  any  such  organiza¬ 
tion  must  be  strictly  of,  by  and  for 
the  real  farmers,  founded  on  sound, 
practical  principles,  and  attended  to 
and  watched  over  constantly  as  we 
do  our  farms  and  stock.  If  we  just 
join  any  organization  that  comes 
along,  pay  our  money  and  go  home, 
expecting  some  organizers  or  our 
neighbors  to  look  after  it  for  us  and 
make  us  prosperous,  we’d  better  have 
stoood  in  bed. 

If  you  belong  to  any  old  organiza¬ 
tion  that  is  doing  nothing,  see  that 
it  gets  busy.  It  belongs  to  you  but, 
if  you  have  allowed  it  to  become  of¬ 
ficered  and  controlled  to  the  point 
that  it  cannot  be  made  to  work  for 
the  farmer  any  more,  get  out  and 
join  a  good  one,  or  start  a  local  of 
your  own;  and  just  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible  we  will  join  these  community 
locals  into  one  practical  efficient  na 
tional  unit  that  can  and  will  mean 
prosperity  for  the  farmers. 

Don’t  let  all  this  talk  of  surpluses, 
milk  orders,  overproduction,  under¬ 
consumption,  etc.,  fool  or  confuse 
you,  or  think  it  cannot  be  done.  It 
can  be,  simply,  cheaply  and  success¬ 
fully.  But  it  must  be  done  by  you, 
the  ones  that  will  profit  by  it.  If 
it  is  left  for  someone  else  to  do, 
most  likely  they  will  get  the  profit 
and  you  just  the  experience  and  an¬ 
other  failure. 

Write  me  what  you  and  your  or¬ 
ganization  will  and  can  do,  and  what 
percentage  of  the  farmers  in  your 
vicinity  you  can  count  on,  etc.,  and 
we  will  go  on  from  there. 

Paul  L.  Amber 

Wyoming  Co.,  Pa. 


(Ed. — Letters  addressed  to  Paul  L. 
Amber,  c/o  The  Rural  New  Yorker, 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.; 
will  be  promptly  forwarded  to  Mr. 
Amber.) 


Milk  and  Milk  Products 
High  in  Vitamin  B 

The  vitamin  B12  content  of  cow’s 
milk  is  practically  the  same  for  Hol- 
steins  and  Jerseys,  the  U.  S  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  reports,  and  it 
remains  unchanged  regardless  of 
what  the  cow  eats.  Tests  were  under¬ 
taken  to  determine  how  various  fac¬ 
tors  might  influence  dairy-product 
content  of  this  vitamin  so  necessai’y 
to  the  human  diet.  Among  cheeses, 
natural  Swiss  proved  especially  high 
in  B12. 

The  fact  that  milk  and  other  dairy 
products  are  sources  of  vitamin  B12 
was  first  pointed  out  by  USDA  dairy 
scientists  in  1949.  British  research¬ 
ers  had  earlier  established  the  value 
of  dairy  products  for  supplying  B12 
through  studies  of  vegetarians.  Some 
of  these  persons  developed  definite 
illnesses  after  several  years  of  a 
completely  vegetable  diet,  but  then 
their  vitamin-deficiency  symptoms 
were  alleviated  by  administration  of 
B12.  Vegetarians  who  did  not  discard 
dairy  foods  from  their  diets  did  not 
develop  any  deficiency  illnesses. 

Using  an  assay  method  employing 
normal  rats,  the  scientists  found  no 
difference  in  B12  value  between  raw 
milk  from  Jersey  and  Holstein  cows, 
or  that  from  barn-fed  and  pasture- 
fed  cows.  Storage  of  raw  milk  in  a 
refrigerator  at  32  degrees  F.  for 
maximum  of  three  days  had  no  effect 
on  the  Bj2  content.  Dairy  specialists 
at  Beltsville,  Md.,  believe  that  the 
reason  why  milk  is  little  affected  by 
^he  cow’s  ration — provided  adequate 
cobalt  is  supplied— is  accounted  for 
by  microbiological  synthesis  of  vita¬ 
min  B12  in  the  rumen.  Addition  of 
cobalt  to  cow  rations  above  the 
amount  normally  required  for  ade¬ 
quate  health  has  not  increased  the 
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B12  content  of  the  milk.  Results  re¬ 
ported  by  other  researchers  support 
the  conclusions  that  diet,  breed,  and 
ordinary  milk-handling  methods  do 
not  appreciably  affect  it. 

Definite  vitamin  B12  requirements 
for  humans  have  not  yet  been  es¬ 
tablished,  but  researchers  have  found 
that  one  quart  of  fluid  whole  milk 
furnishes,  on  the  average,  6.7  micro¬ 
grams  of  the  vitamins.  Amounts  of 
various  cheeses  required  to  supply  one 
microgram  of  dietary  B12  have  been 
calculated  as  follows:  natural  Swiss, 
one  ounce;  natural  Cheddar,  1.7; 
process  Swiss,  1.9;  process  Cheddar, 
2.9;  process  Cheddar  cheese  food, 
4.1;  cottage  cheese,  4.4;  process 
Cheddar  cheese  spread,  7.0. 


Fur  Farming  for  Profit, 

Frank  Ashbrook  . '  5.00 

Artificial  Insemination  of  Farm 
Animals, 

Perry  and  Bartlett .  5.00 

Raising  Swine, 

Deyoe  and  Krider .  4.75 

Management  &  Feeding  of  Sheep, 

E.  T.  Baker .  4.50 

Butchering,  Processing  and  Pre¬ 
serving  of  Meat, 

Frank  G.  Ashbrook .  4.50 

The  Meat  We  Eat, 

P.  T.  Ziegler .  4.00 

Modern  Milk  Goats, 

Irmagarde  Richards  .  3.50 

Farm  Animals, 

Dorothy  Hogner  .  3.50 

Sheep, 

Horlacher  and  Hammond _  3.50 

How  to  Raise  Rabbits, 

Frank  G.  Ashbrook .  3.50 

Home  Pork  Production, 

John  Smedley .  2.50 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker.  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 


Writes  MR.  C.  I.  DUNTHORN 

Thompson  Ridge,  New  York 

For  more  than  2  years  I  have  been  shipping  milk  of  the  highest 
quality  from  my  Dari-Kool.  I  have  noticed  that  Dari-Kools  are 
much  easier  to  clean  because  the  refrigerated  milk  tank  walls 
are  always  moist  —  and  milk  cannot  dry  on.  With  Dari-Kool’s 
2-speed  agitation  I  know  I’m  getting  full  credit  for  the  butter- 
fat  my  cows  produce. 


"For  More  Than  Two  Years  I  Have 
Been  Shipping  ilk  Of 
The  Highest  Quality 
From  My  DAHI-KQIU" 


Milk  may  be 
poured  or 
piped  into 
the  cooler. 


)  BULK  MILK  COOLERS^ 


The  ICE-BANK  COOLER  that 
outperforms  them  all! 


Milk  is  rapidly  cooled  to  below  38°  assuring  a 
lower  bacteria  count  and  better  milk.  Compare 
them  all  and  you  will  buy  a  farm-proved,  guar¬ 
anteed  Dari-Kool,  America's  largest  selling  cooler. 

DARI-KOOL  MEETS  OR  EXCEEDS  flMHK: 

ALL  3A  STANDARDS 

SEE  YOUR  DARI-KOOL  DEALER  rnrr  PATJUfiP  ' 

OR  WRITE  FOR  THIS  NEW  I  IlLL  OrtlnLUU  ftjvflldi 


>  DARI-KOOL’S 
7)  rn  RAPID 
yu  COOLING 
S if  ASSURES 
~  LOW  BLEND 
TEMPERATURES 


DAIRY  EQUIPMENT  CO 


Dari-Kool's  fast  ice-water 
cooling  protects  your  milk 
against  possible  rejection 
for  high  blend  temperature, 
as  well  as  against  damage 
by  freezing.  In  a  Dari-Kool, 


1444  E.  WASHINGTON  AVE.,  MADISON  10,  WIS.,  DEPT.  18 
Please  send,  without  obligation  to  me,  complete  infor¬ 
mation  about  Dari-Kool  Bulk  Milk  Coolers. 

NAME . . . . . . 


milk  blend  temperatures 
stay  well  below  the  Milk 
Board  regulations. 


TOWN.... 

COUNTY 


. RFD. 

STATE- 


FREE 


FREE 


FREE 


.  .  .  the  latest  issue  of 
“When  to  Sell  &  Buy ”  .  .  . 
plus  .  .  . 

at  least  3  other  current,  exclusive  re¬ 
ports  from  the  DOANE  AGRICULT¬ 
URAL  DIGEST. 

Just  print  your  name  and  address  on  a 
postcard.  Send  it  to  us  today. 

‘‘WHEN  TO  SELL  &  BUY”  will  give 
latest  short-ranSe  outlook  on  all  major 
livestock  and  crops.  Other  reports  will 
provide  management  ideas.  Don’t  miss  out. 

Act  Now! 


DOANE 


AGRICULTURAL  DIGEST 
5142  DELMAR,  BOX  1025,  ST.  LOUIS  8,  MO. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


COWPOX* 

Ringworm,  Teat  Sores 

*Blu-Kote  dries  up  cowpox 
lesions,  controls  secondary  in¬ 
fection.  Germicidal,  Fungicidal, 
protective  wound  dressing. 
Quick  drying  .  .  .  deep  pene¬ 
trating.  4  oz.  bottle  $1.00  at 
drug  and  farm  stores  or  write: 
H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO.  •  MORRIS.  N.  Y. 


Dr.  Naylor's 

SLUKOTE 

mnismtc.  pwucirvt 

#00*0  ORtSSMtG 
*ou«  nu»o  oij. 

HDWvSSSSBB 

S^SmmmmmmLmaSSSl 


Now  —  By  Direct  Mail 
I2cc  disposable  SYRINGE 
Containing  500.000  units 
Penicillin  200  mg. 

D  ihydrostreptomycin 


?0OO 


PER  DOZEN 


50  mg.  Neomycin,  10  mg.  Co¬ 
balt  Sulfate,  choice  antibiotics 
combined  in  our  new  fluid  base. 
CARLART  PHARMACAL  CO. 
BOX  4,  BARD0N1A,  N.  Y. 
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“Jt’s  the  easy  way 
to  be  well  fixed 
when  you’re  my  age” 


“When  I  look  back,  I  find  I 
really  didn’t  miss  the  yearly 
premiums,  and  now  I’ve  got  all 
the  money  we  need  to  do  the 
things  we  want  to  do.  And  the 
nice  thing  about  this  Farmers 
and  Traders  Retirement  Income 
Plan  is  that  it  will  take  care  of 
Clara  and  the  children  if  any¬ 
thing  should  happen  to  you.” 

You  can  have  a  retirement 
income  too  —  you  simply  save 
each  year  through  the  Farmers 
and  Traders  Retirement  Income 
Plan,  which  also  gives  your 
family  income  protection  while 
they  are  growing  up.  This  plan 
has  been  specially  designed 
for  people  like  you. 

Mail  the  Coupon  for  Details 

- FARMERS  AND  TRADERS — 

LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Syracuse  1,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen: 

Please  send,  without  cost  or  obligation,  j 
complete  information  about  your  Retire-  J 
meat  and  Family  Income  Plans. 


Name . . . . 
St.  or  RD 
City. 


Age 


State. . . . 
R-62 


I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

f 

J 


LONGER 
LIFE 
LOWER 
COST 

BETTER  PROTECTION 

UNADILLA  SILO 


The  wood  Unadilla  is  the 
big  silo  value.  Costs  less  to 
erect  and  maintain;  gives  you 
more  years  of  surer  protection. 
Nothing  matches  wood  for  insula¬ 
tion,  acid-resistance  or  juice  re¬ 
tension.  And  Unadilla  is  your  best 
wood  buy  .  .  .  Sturdier  lock  dowel 
construction  (wind  and  storm 
resistant);  Fewer  maintenance 
expenses  (acid-proof  interior); 
Safer  (with  built-in  ‘Sure-Grip, 
Sure-Step’  ladder);  Easier  pitch¬ 
ing  (onening  always  at  silage 
level);  Longer  life  (factory-creo- 
soted  pine  or  spruce) ;  Lower 
in  cost.  See  your  dealer,  or  write 
for  FREE  catalog. 

UNIDILLA  SILO  COMPANY 


BOX  C-127 


UNIDILLA,  N.  Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


EVERYTHING  I  ATE 
TURNED  TO  GAS 

“I  was  bothered  by  gas  for  fifteen  years.  Noth¬ 
ing  I  took  for  it,  including  baking  soda,  did  any 
good."  says  Clyde  L.  Jordon  of  Muse,  Okla¬ 
homa,  "But  now,  after  taking  Dr.  Pierce’s 
Golden  Medical  Discovery  for  a  time,  I  enjoy 
any  kind  of  food  and  sleep  sound  as  a  dollar.” 

Thousands  of  people  who  suffered  gas  pains, 
heartburn,  stomach  distress,  due  to  acid  indi¬ 
gestion,  have  tried  Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Medical 
Discovery  with  amazing  results.  Over  35,000,000 
bottles  of  this  great  non-alcoholic  medicine,  with 
its  wonderful  stomachic  tonic  action,  have  been 
sold.  And  no  wonder.  First,  taken  regularly  it 
promotes  more  normal  stomach  activity,  thus 
helping  to  digest  food  better  so  you  won’t  have 
gas,  heartburn,  sour  stomach.  Second,  with 
stomach  activity  improved,  you  can  eat  the 
foods  you  like  without  fear  of  after-distress. 

Get  Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Medical  Discovery, 
liquid  or  tablets,  at  druggists  now.  Save  this  ad. 


THE  HENYARD 

BY  C.  S.  PIATT 


Why  Low  Egg  Prices? 

I  would  like  to  know  if  there  is 
any  reason  that  the  price  of  eggs  has 
dropped  so  much  recently,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  beginning  of  Fall.  We 
were  told  that  eggs  would  bring  a 
better  price  this  year  than  last,  but 
my  store  man  to  whom  I  have  been 
selling  for  10  years  had  to  cut  my 
price  10  cents.  Eggs  are  too  cheap 
considering  the  price  of  feed.  And 
look  how  taxes  and  wages  go  up!  I 
have  been  a  farmer  all  my  life  and 
would  like  to  spend  the  rest  of  my 
years  on  one.  But  the  way  things  are 
going  on  farms,  it  does  not  look 
like  I  will  make  it.  n.  n. 

Pennsylvania 

Your  question  is  difficult  to  an¬ 
swer.  There  seems  to  be  a  feeling 
that,  when  the  government  said  it 
was  going  to  purchase  eggs,  the  mar¬ 
ket  price  of  them  really  dropped. 
I  cannot  give  you  a  reason  for  this, 
but  it  happened.  Also,  there  is  actu¬ 
ally  a  plentiful  supply  of  eggs  and, 
as  long  as  it  continues,  prices  will 
not  be  particularly  satisfactory. 

If  you  have  observed  broiler 
prices,  you  know  that  in  recent 
months  they  have  been  at  a  con¬ 
tinuously  low  level.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  this  situation 
will  not  change  for,  despite  the  low 
prices,  more  and  more  people  are 
buying  broiler  chicks.  Nothwith- 
standing  low  egg  prices,  more  and 
more  people  seem  likewise  willing  to 
buy  pullet  chicks  for  flock  replace¬ 
ments.  The  individual  producer  will 
have  to  decide  for  himself  whether 
or  not  he  can  afford  to  stay  in  the 
business  of  maintaining  chickens  for 
market  egg  production.  Competition 
will  undoubtedly  force  some  out.  If 
the  government  should  buy  eggs  at  a 
high  enough  price  to  make  it  profit¬ 
able  for  the  small  man  to  stay  in 
business,  then  we  would  be  right  back 
into  the  volume-storage  situation  we 
were  in  a  few  years  ago. 


Fat  Birds  More  Susceptible 
to  Prolapsis 

I  keep  only  a  few  birds  and  they 
are  already  over  a  year  old,  but  I 
want  to  keep  them  laying.  They  are 
Silver  Hampshires  and  in  very  good 
flesh.  The  trouble  is  that  their  in¬ 
nards  seem  to  be  coming  out  with 
any  eggs  they  lay.  About  all  I  will 
be  able  to  do  with  them  is  cut  their 
heads  off  and  eat  them.  I  feed  them 
on  whole  grains — corn,  wheat  and 
oats.  Can  you  advise  me  what  to 
do?  p.  w. 

Pennsylvania 

The  condition  you  describe  is 
generally  known  as  prolapsis  in 
chickens.  It  is  not  uncommon  with 
young  pullets;  in  older  birds  it  is 
usually  associated  with  excessive  fat. 
You  suggest  that  your  birds  are  in 
good  condition  and  you  apparently 
feed  them  rather  heavily  on  corn, 
oats  and  wheat.  This  would  have  the 
effect  of  making  older  birds  quite 
fat;  and  I  think  that  is  your  main 
difficulty.  There  is  no  remedy.  In 
the  future,  I  would  suggest  you  do 
not  feed  too  much  grain  to  older 
birds;  they  should  be  kept  on  a  diet 
mainly  of  mash,  with  grain  restricted 
to  a  pound  a  day  for  the  15  birds. 


Breeder  Mash  Formula 

I  have  quite  a  big  flock  of  White 
Rock  pullets  about  two  months  in 
off  the  range.  Could  you  send  me 
a  formula  using  home-grown  grains 
plus  other  ingredients  that  would  be 
suitable  for  them  to  produce  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs?  We  have  our  own  corn, 
wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  soybeans. 

I  plan  to  give  them  oats  in  the 
morning  and  whole  corn  at  night. 


Would  that  be  all  right? 

Maryland 

The  best  way  to  use  homegrown 
grains  to  advantage  in  a  poultry 
mash  mixture  is  to  grind  them  up  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  available 
and  then  purchase  a  mash  concen¬ 
trate,  using  about  1,200  pounds  of 
the  grain  mixture  to  800  pounds  of 
the  concentrate.  If  your  local  feed 
dealer  should  not  happen  to  have  any 
mash  concentrates,  however,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  mixture  would  prove  quite 
satisfactory  for  your  purpose;  ground 
corn,  600  lbs.;  ground  wheat,  200; 
ground  barley,  200;  ground  oats,  200; 
soybean  oil  meal,  400;  meat  scrap, 
200;  alfalfa  meal,  100;  fish  meal,  40; 
limestone  flour  with  manganese,  40; 
salt,  20;  total,  one  ton. 

A  vitamin  concentrate  would  have 
to  be  added  to  this,  one  containing 
the  A,  D,  E  and  B  factors.  Because 
you  intend  to  use  the  eggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing,  the  latter  would  be  particularly 
important. 


Barred  Hens  and  Red 
Roosters 

I  have  some  “black,  sex-link”  laying 
hens.  Can  you  tell  me  the  difference 
between  these  hens  and  other  crosses 
or  thoroughbreds?  Is  it  true  that  a 
rooster  to  be  kept  for  breeding  pur¬ 
poses  should  have  five  points  on  his 
comb?  c.  f.  d. 

Hampden  Co.,  Mass. 

The  so-called  black  sex-linked 
pullets  are  the  result  of  crossing 
Rhode  Island  Red  or  New  Hampshire 
males  on  Barred  Rock  females.  This 
cross  generally  is  quite  satisfactory 
if  good  production  blood  is  in  both 
parents.  The  fact  that  in  general 
Rhode  Island  Red  stock  tends  to  be 
better  than  Barred  Rock  stock  makes 
it  desirable  that  the  cross  be  as  in¬ 
dicated  rather  than  to  use  Barred 
Rock  males  on  Red  females.  The  lat¬ 
ter  cross  does  not  produce  black 
pullets,  and  you  do  not  hear  much 
of  them  for  laying  purposes. 

Roosters  for  breeding  purposes 
need  not  have  five  points  on  the 
comb.  That  is  simply  a  fancy  charac¬ 
teristic  having  to  do  with  the  breed 
requirements  of  birds  for  show  pur¬ 
poses.  It  has  no  economic  value. 


Chickens  with  Horses 

Would  it  do  any  harm  to  stable 
horses  and  laying  birds  in  the 
same  building?  I  have  in  mind  a 
barn  with  horses  on  the  ground  floor, 
a  well-built  and  tight  ceiling  over 
them,  and  then  the  chickens  on  the 
floor  above.  What  would  be  a  good 
grass  or  grass  mixture  suitable  for 
both  horses  and  chickens  for  pasture 
and  range?  c.  s. 

Erie  Co.,"  Pa. 

I  do  not  expect  that  you  will,  run 
into  any  difficulty  if  you  keep  chick¬ 
ens  on  the  second  floor  of  the  barn 
where  horses  are  on  the  first  floor. 
I  would  want  a  good  floor  so  that 
litter  and  dirt  would  not  sift  through 
all  the  time. 

A  suitable  pasture  mixture  for 
poultry  will  be  satisfactory  for 
horses.  It  should  contain  some  La- 
dino  clover,  red  clover,  rye  grass 
and  bluegrass.  The  amounts  to  be 
used  will  vary  with  soil  conditions, 
but  generally  you  will  need  about  15 
pounds  to  the  acre. 


Ernest  Grant,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 
These  fat  Embden  geese  are  owned 
by  Frank  Rhodes,  Elmira,  Chemung 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  who  raises  a  few  each 
year  for  the  home  table  and  for 
private  marketing. 


BABCOCK’S 


Healthy  Chick  News 

JANUARY 

Don't 

Over-Treat 
for  Coccidiosis 


I  find  many  poultrymen  unduly 
afraid  of  “cocci”.  Babcock  Leghorns 
are  remarkably  resistant  to  cocci  if 
allowed  to  develop  a  gradual,  natural 
immunity.  I  suggest  that  you  think 
twice  before  using  a  cocci  preventive 
in  the  mash.  Many  poultrymen  are 
finding  their  pullets  raised  on  these 
preventives  develop  no  immunity. 
They  come  down  with  cocci  when 
taken  off  the  preventive  as  they  ma¬ 
ture  and  are  ready  to  lay.  Production 
has  been  poor,  financial  losses  heavy. 
Combs  are  pale,  birds  thin,  look  bad. 

We  never  use  a  cocci  mash  of  any 
kind  here  at  Babcock  Poultry  Farm.  I 
suggest  you  do  riot  use  a  cocci  preven¬ 
tive  on  birds  to  be  raised  for  layers.  If 
they  do  catch  cocci  use  a  sulfa  drug  at 
the  manufacturer’s  recommended  level 
for  three  days  to  clear  it  up.  Give 
pullets  plenty  of  room,  enough  heat  to 
keep  the  house  dry,  encourage  early 
roosting. 

BABCOCK  LEGHORNS 
ARE  TOPS  ON  THE  FARM 

Our  Babcock  Bossies,  Beauties  and 
Barbara-Anns  are  doing  a  terrific  job 
for  poultrymen.  They  stand  up,  they 
stay  right  in  there  with  you.  I  person¬ 
ally  believe  we  have  the  finest  Leg¬ 
horns  being  offered  to  you  today. 
Please  send  for  catalog.  All  Babcock 
customers  are  kept  well  informed  on 
the  poultry  business. 

Sincerely, 

'fyup-uisvr-e.  Ct  ^5 


Dear  Babcock: 


□  1- 


I 
I 
I 

Please  send  '57  catalog  and  prices  on| 
Babcock's  Healthy  Chicks. 

□  2.  Please  send  other  poultry  information.  J 
03.  Please  send  names  of  hatcheries  hatch-) 
ing  Babcock  Bessies  near  me.  I 


Name- 


Address. 


BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM,  Inc. 

Route  3R  -Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


—WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS — 

DAY  OLD  OR  STARTED 
H.  &  N.  or  Mt.  Hope.  We  buy  no  eggs.  All 
Breeders  blood  tested.  Write  for  lowest  prices. 

PELLMAN’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Phone:  4351 
W.  S.  PELLMAN,  Prop.,  Box  53,  Richfield,  Pa. 


-  BUFF  ROCK  COCKERELS  - 

From  leading  show  winners,  $10,  $15  and  $20  each. 

Khaki  Campbell  drakes,  $4.00  each. 
CONNER  APIARIES,  STOCKTON,  NEW  JERSEY 


1080  EGGS  IN  EVERY  HEN.  Why  not  learn  the  big 
secret  and  keep  LAYERS  nearly  5  years?  Get  free 
bulletin.  SINE,  RN-7,  QUAKERTOWN.  PA. 


Change  of  Address: 

The  Post  Office  Department  no  longer 
forwards  magazines  or  newspapers  which 
are  incorrectly  addressed.  We  request 
that  you  report  any  change  of  address 
directly  to  us  at  least  three  weeks  in 
advance.  In  any  reauest  for  change  of 
address,  or  in  any  communication  regard¬ 
ing  your  subscription,  kindly  clip  the 
name-and-address  label  from  your  latest 
issue  of  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER: 
the  key  numbers  on  this  stamp  enable 
us  to  locate  your  subscription  quickly 
and  to  give  you  better  service. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y„  1,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


New  Hampshire  Poultry  Meeting 


OULTRYMEN  and  industry 
representatives  from  New 
Hampshire  and  neighbor¬ 
ing  States  who  attended 
the  N.  H.  Poultry  Growers 
meeting  in  Manchester  last 
month  were  warned  of  stiff 
competition  ahead.  Edward  Karpoff 
stated  that  the  coming  year  looks 
anything  but  bright.  In  spite  of 
the  constant  number  of  laying 
birds,  he  said,  lack  of  storage  de¬ 
mand  and  increases  in  the  rate  of 
lay  will  probably  mean  poor  egg 
prices  through  the  first  part  of  the 
year.  Replacement  flocks,  he  felt, 
will  be  nearly  as  big  as  last  year, 
too,  thus  allowing  no  big  price  in¬ 
crease  in  the  latter  part  of  1957. 
For  broilers,  Karpoff  saw  a  con¬ 
tinuous  increase  in  production;  de¬ 
cisions  in  this  business  are  now  made 
by  those  who  do  not  respond  to 
broiler  prices,  i.e.,  the  feed  com¬ 
panies  and  dressing  plants  control¬ 
ling  production.  On  the  demand  side, 
red  meats  will  be  shorter  in  supply 
next  year — about  three  pounds  less 


Hens  do  all  right  in  cages  likes  ones 
above  on  some  northeast  farms.  But 
there  are  special  problems.  At  the 
N.  H.  meeting,  Penn.  State  solar 
poultry  housing  teas  preferred  for 
northeast  laying  birds. 

per  person — and  prices  will  be  high¬ 
er,  Karpoff  said.  This,  he  felt,  will 
help  broiler  prices.  For  turkeys  he 
foresaw  bigger  production  and  lower 
prices  in  1957.  Yet,  he  said,  any 
poultryman  can  to  some  extent  make 
his  own  outlook;  individuals  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  do  well  in  spite  of  a  poorer 
industi'y  situation,  he  felt.  There  was 
little  prospect  for  success  in  any 
USD  A  program  for  production  con¬ 
trol  in  poultry,  in  his  opinion. 

How  Practical  Is  the  Laying  Cage? 

G.  T.  Klein  of  Amherst,  Mass.,  feels 
that  the  laying  cage  development 
which  has  worked  up  momentum  in 
many  areas  produces  results  slightly 
better  than  in  loose  housing,  but  that 
it  presents  problems.  Weather  is  the 
deciding  factor  on  how  practical  the 
cages  are,  he  felt;  in  Florida,  said 
Klein,  the  bottoms  of  some  rust  out 
in  three  years.  Another  problem  is 
control  of  external  parasites.  He  did 
not  recommend  cages  for  New  Eng¬ 
land  conditions;  to  him,  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  house  with  Thermopane 
windows,  controlled  ventilation  and 
sun  shade  looked  better.  Klein  could 
foresee  a  broiler  belt  developing  in 
the  Southeast  and  in  South  Central 
States.  In  the  broiler  belt,  he  felt,  a 
farm  price  of  20  cents  a  pound  for 
broilers  would  be  high  enough  to 
cause  expansion;  and  21  or  22  cents 
a  pound,  he  said,  would  mean  lots 
of  expansion.  He  did  not  believe  that 
the  question  is,  “Are  we  going  to  be 
forced  out  of  broilers?”,  but  rather 
“Which  is  most  profitable — broilers, 
market  eggs,  hatching  eggs,  or  a  job 
in  the  shop?” 

January  19,  1957 


Breeding  Now  a  Specialty 

Dr.  Steven  C.  King,  national  co¬ 
ordinator  of  regional  poultry  breed¬ 
ing  projects,  told  producers  that  the 
breeding  business  is  going  into  the 
hands  of  the  big  operator.  This,  he 
felt,  is  a  natural  trend,  as  a  hatchery- 
business  is  now  too  much  for  just  one 
man  to  manage.  It  involves  breeding, 
production  and  selling,  all  of  which 
are  specialized  businesses,  he  said. 
We  do  not  yet  know  which  is  the 
best  breeding  system,  he  declared, 
and  only  the  large  organizations  can 
pursue  the  several  necessary  trial 
systems.  Whichever  is  used,  he  stated, 
the  commercial  bird  must  be  a  cross; 
no  matter  how  good  a  purebred  is,  it 
can  be  improved  by  crossings.  It  was 
Dr.  King’s  opinion  that  hybrid  vigor 
of  cross  chicks  usually  means  a  five 
to  15  per  cent  improvement  over 
their  straight-bred  parents.  He  fore¬ 
saw  industrialization  of  the  poultry 
business,  v/ith  the  small  flock  disap¬ 
pearing.  The  Midwest,  he  warned,  is 
going  to  be  a  real  competitor. 

Control  of"  External  Parasites 

Di\  Robert  L.  Blickle,  University  of 
New  Hampshire,  discussed  new  in¬ 
secticides  for  controlling  external 
parasites.  The  chewing  insects — head 
lice  and  body  lice — can  be  controlled 
by  treating  the  roosts  with  nicotine 
sulfate,  he  said.  This  should  be  done 
just  before  the  birds  go  to  roost. 
Where  there  are  no  roosts,  dusting 
with  five  to  10  per  cent  DDT  at  the 
rate  of  one  pound  to  60  birds  will 
give  control,  he  declared.  This  can 
also  be  done  with  birds  that  roost; 
it  should  be  done  at  night,  he  said. 
In  his  opinion,  malathion  is  good  for 
controlling  these  parasites,  too.  The 
northern  fowl  mite  and  chicken  mite 
— blood-sucking  arthropods — require 
different  treatments,  he  said.  The 
chicken  mite,  which  lives  in  the 
litter  and  cracks  of  the  house  and 
goes  on  the  bird  only  to  feed,  can  be 
controlled,  he  advised,  with  nicotine 
sulfate  as  a  roost  paint  or  with  spray¬ 
ing  the  roosts  with  two  and  one-half 
per  cent  DDT,  one  per  cent  lindane, 
or  one  per  cent  malathion,  any  one 
to  be  repeated  in  10  to  14  days.  These 
mites  will  live  six  months  in  an 
empty  house;  the  sprays  should  not 
be  used  on  the  birds,  according  to 
Blickle.  For  northern  fowl  mites 
which  live  entirely  on  the  chicken, 
dusting  with  four  per  cent  malathion 
or  treating  the  roosts  with  nicotine 
sulfate  will  serve  as  controls,  he  said. 

Feed  Companies  in  the  Poultry 
Business 

A  highlight  of  the  program  was  the 
panel  on  the  place  of  feed  companies 
in  the  poultry  business.  Robert  Bick¬ 
ford,  Jr.,  of  Wirthmore  -Feed  Co. 
brought  out  that  the  feed  manu¬ 
facturer  should  not  only  supply  good 
feed  but  supply  help  in  making  oper¬ 
ations  more  efficient  and  in  advertis¬ 
ing  poultry  products.  He  said  his 
company  would  prefer  to  do  business 
with  the  independent  farmer  and 
that  it  would  prefer  to  be  out  of  the 
credit  business.  Specialized  lending 
agencies  should  provide  credit,  he 
said;  feed  companies  are  carrying  too 
much.  Donald  Keller  of  the  Eastern 
States  Farmers’  Exchange  felt  that 
poultrymen  could  continue  to  com¬ 
pete  as  independents  if  they  would 
make  greater  use  of  extension  and 
loaning  agencies.  Haskell  Stimpson 
of  the  Suncook,  N.  H.,  Bank,  said  the 
grain  dealer  essentially  makes  his 
living  by  selling  grain  and  offering- 
service,  quality  and  price  as  incen¬ 
tives  to  business.  Banks,  he  said,  op¬ 
erate  on  a  very  narrow  margin  of 
profit  and  cannot  take  the  risks  that 
feed  companies  do;  the  bank  must 
make  sure  that  the  farm  is  going  to 
prosper.  The  feed  company,  Stimp¬ 
son  felt,  should  stick  to  feed,  service, 
quality  and  price;  if  it  handles  credit, 
it  should  be  separated  on  the  bill 
from  the  cost  of  the  feed.  He  felt 
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with  HUBBARD’S 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


Here’s  the  ideal  farm  flock  bird  — Hubbard’s  New 
Hampshires  —  Balanced-Bred  for  36  years  to  give  you 
steady  production  of  large,  top-grade  brown  eggs. 


You  get  vigor— high  livability  without  pampering— 
bred-in  resistance  to  leukosis  — early  maturity  — 
200-220 *  EGGS  or  more  through  changing  weather 
and  management  conditions. 


Froa  Catalog 

Get  all  the  facts  on  these  two 
profit-bred  birds. 


DUAL  PURPOSE  CROSS.  Another  outstanding 
Hubbard  bird.  White  feathered,  cross-bred  vitality, 
ideal  for  broilers  and  roasters,  also  egg  production. 
*Hen  monthly  basis 


MAIL  COUPON  TODAY!  ^ 


HUBBARD  FARMS,  Inc.,  Box  12 

Walpole,  New  Hampshire  Phone:  Skyline  6-3311 
Send  me  your  free  Hubbard  Catalog. 

Name _ 

Address _ 

Town _ State _ 


•  Outstanding  Egg  Production 

•  Efficient  Feed  Conversion 

•  Excellent  Livability 

•  Large,  Chalk-White  Eggs 

Egg  production  and  livability  largely  de¬ 
termine  poultry  profits.  Honegger  Layers 
are  superior  in  BOTH!  There's  only  one 
true  test  when  it  comes  to  buying  chicks 
—will  they  make  more  profits?  That's  why 
it's  H.C.  for  H.N.E.— Honegger  Chix  for 
High  Net  Earnings. 

Honegger  entry  in  the  Florida  Standard 
Laying  Test  topped  all  other  pens  in  the 
nation  to  become  the  1955-56  laying 
champion.  Production  of  these  Honegger 
Layers  averaged  over  87%  for  1 1  Vi 
months  with  100%  livability.  The 
"Champs"  competed  against  489  entries 
of  purebreds,  crossbreds,  and  hybrids 
entered  by  141  of  the  nation's  breeding 
farms  and  hatcheries. 

The  H.  L  0HLS  Co., 

CALLICOON,  N.  Y.  Phone  11 


YEAR  IN  &  OUT 
FOR  42 
YEARS 

Bulkley's  P  r  o  fi  t- 
Making  Leghorns 
consistently  among  lead¬ 
ers  in  returns  at  tests 
every  year.  Owner- 
supervised  breeding  pro¬ 
gram  gives  you  birds 
that  lay  and  pay.  Free 
monthly  “Profit  -  Making 
Bulletin”,  price  list,  cata¬ 
log.  Rush  postcard. 


BULKLEY’S  LEGHORNS 


N.  Y.-U.  S.  Certified  Pullorum  Typhoid  Clean 
Chicks,  Hatching  Eggs,  Foundation  Stock 
130  Leghorn  Lane.  Phone  30-M,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


COLOR  FOLDER 
Free  l 

Read  all  about  my 
Big  —  New  Improved 
ANC0NAS.  19  5  7 
white  Egg  machines. 
For  lots  of  large 
white  eggs  at  less 
cost  per  dozen. 

Write  to: 

RAYMOND  S.  THO 


R  I.  REDS  •  SEX-LINK  CROSS  • 
SILVER  CROSS  •  BUFF. CROSS  • 


LEGHORN-RED  CROSS  •  WHITE  ROCKS 


O.  K.  Mr.  Poultryman 

IT’S  ENTIRELY  UP  TO  YOU! 

BUT  ...  if  you  want  to  get  a  head  start 
on  ’57  production — a  full  quota  of  large 
eggs  next  summer — consistent  all  year 
production,  ORDER  PARMENTER  WIN¬ 
TER  CHICKS  TODAY  AND  WHEN 
OTHERS  ARE  WAITING,  YOUR 
CHICKS  WILL  PAY. 

AND  .  .  .  we  don’t  mean  just  any  chicks, 
we  mean  PARMENTER  CHICKS  because 
every  Parmenter  Crossbreed  and  only 
Parmenter  Crossbreeds  have  GUARAN¬ 
TEED  Parmenter  Red  Ancestry  which 
means  they  are  PRODUCTION  PROVED. 
In  the  1956  Central  New  York  Random 
Sample  Test.  PARMENTER  REDS  LED 
ALL  OTHER  BREEDS  AND  CROSSES 
IN  Hen-Housed  egg  production  WITH  A 
NET  INCOME  OF  $2.93  Per  Chick. 
THAT’S  REAL  PROFIT,  Mr.  Poultryman. 
ORDER  ANY  ONE  OF  THESE  FAMOUS 
PARMENTER  BREEDS  AND  CROSS¬ 
BREEDS— THEY  ALL  HAVE  GUARAN¬ 
TEED  PARMENTER  RED  ANCESTRY— 
THE  WORLD’S  GREATEST  STRAIN  OF 
EGG  PRODUCING  FOWL. 

PARMENTER  REDS 
PARMENTER  SEX-LINK  CROSS 
PARMENTER  LEGHORN-RED  CROSS 
PARMENTER  SILVER  CROSS 
PARMENTER  BUFF  CROSS 
Write  NOW  for  FREE  FOLDER  telling 
about  these  Parmenter  Breeds  and 
Crossbreeds. 

PARMENTER  REDS  Inc. 

471  King  Street  Franklin,  Mass. 


COLOR 
FOLDER 
ON  ALL 


HALL  BROS. 

It  will  show  you  how  Hall 
Brothers  famous  Breeds  and 
Crossbreeds  can  put  YOUR 
business  on  a  PROFIT-PLUS 
basis. 


Send  tor  your  copy  todoyt 


HALL  BROS.  HATCHERY,  INC. 
Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn. 
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Get  the 
ORIGINAL 

Hormonizing 

Pellet 


LAST  YEAR! 

Here's  Why: 


It  takes  one  and  only  one  pellet  implant  to  do 
the  job. 

Easy  to  use— no  “weather  susceptible"  oils  or 
pastes. 

Produce  uniform  “top"  quality  results.  Empty 
clips  tell  exact  number  treated. 

Improves  feed  efficiency— speeds  up  dressing 
time— increases  weight,  tenderness  and  flavor. 

FIRST  FOR  POULTRY-FIRST  FOR  CATTLE! 


Distributed  Exclusively  By 

ANDERSON  BOX  COMPANY 

Indianapolis  6,  Indiana 


backed  by  over  10 
years  of  research 


NEW  Gun  Type  Im- 
planter  •  Standard 
Plastic  Implanter 

Quick 


Product  of 

Wick  &  Fry  Laboratories 
Cumberland,  Indiana 


From  the  Rugged 
Climate  of  Maine 


Healthy,  vigorous.  .  .they’ll  make  big¬ 
ger  profit  margins  for  you.  Whether  you 
produce  Market  Eggs,  Broilers,  Capon - 
ettes  or  Hatching  Eggs  —  one  of  our 
breeds  or  crosses  is  exactly  right  for  you. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS,  RED-ROCKS  (Black 
Sex-Link  Pullets),  GOLDEN  CROSSES 
and  R.  I.  REDS  for  egg  production. 
WHITE  ROCKS  for  broilers  (or  for  pro¬ 
ducing  hatching  eggs  for  broiler  chicks). 
GOLDEN  CROSS  COCKERELS  for  broil¬ 
ers. 


IN  A  CLASS  APART! 

No  other  egg  strain  today 
can  provide  poultrymen  with 
more  consistent  large  size  egg 
production  than  STERN’S 
“Longevity”  LEGHORNS. 

And  large  eggs  pay  off  better 
no  matter  what  market  prices 
may  be.  You  wii  also  get 
laying  averages  from  60  to  80 
percent  and  unbeatable  resist¬ 
ance  to  disease.  30  years  of  the  most  costly  breeding 
has  made  these  achievements  possible.  U.  S  -  N.  J. 
Approved.  Pullorum  Clean. 

—  Write  for  Prices,  Literature,  Open  Dates  — 


Every  chick  backed  by  our  46  years 
breeding  experience  and  the  reputation 
of  Maine’s  Leading  Hatchery. 


STERN  BROS.  S.  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


Maine-U.S.  Approved— Pullorum  Clean 
Write  or  phone  (W.nterport:  Baldwin 
3-4292)  for  information  and  prices. 


ROUTE  25,  WINTERPORT,  MAINE 


Vaction  In  Sunny  Florida 
With  Your  EXTRA  Profits! 

Pocket  EXTRA  Pro¬ 
fits  with  H  &  N’s 
Greater  Livability, 
Egg  Production  & 
Feed  Efficiency! 


IN  RANDOM  SAMPLE  TESTS  .  .  . 


CLEMENTS  CHICKS, 


irom  varies  proven 
flocks  without  risk.  Your  Gran¬ 
dad,  county  agent,  andleading 
poultry  journals  recommend 
them.  Be  sure  you  get  our  new 
catalog  about 


WORLD'S 

OLDEST 

STRAIN 


AND  New 


r  ••• 


“BOB’S  WHITES”  —  A 
proven  cross  for  More 
Eggs.  Also  “BLACK 
BEAUTIES”,  the  popu¬ 
lar  sex-linked  layers. 
Big  rugged  mountain- 
grown  birds.  Send  to¬ 
day  for  Free  catalog  by 


Bob  Parks 

Altoona  10,  Pi 


5-  and  3-  YEAR  AWARDS  COUNT! 

•  FLASH!  H  &  N  WON  THE  1956  FIVE- 
YEAR  California  Highest  Profit  Award — 
A  Total  of  THREE  STRAIGHT  5-YEAR 
AWARDS  in  California. 

•  H  &  N  WON  SEVEN  3-Year  Awards  in 
New  York  and  California. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOGUE 

P.  S.  Buy  Our  Vantress  Cross 
Broiler  Chicks 


'Weldnc* 


R.  r.  D.  1  BRANCH  HATCHERY 

HAMBURG,  N.  Y. AVOCA,  N.  Y. 


TURKEYS 

1  BROAD  BREAST  BRONZE  —  BROAD  WHITES 
'l  Norbest  &  Keithley  Strains— BELTSVILLE  White 
S  Vigorous  day  old  and  Started  Poults.  High 
•  ,  livability,  rapid  growth,  superior  market  quality. 
C  Clean  flocks.  Car  delivery  in  quantity  lots. 

l  DUCKS— WHITE  PEKINS 

HILLPOT  TURKEY  FARM,  BOX  I, 

I  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J.  PHONE:  29-J 


BABY  GEESE 


New  England's  Largest  Breeder  offers 
exhibition  style  Massive  Market  Type 
White  Emden  31  Gray  Toulouse  Gos- 
— ~ — .  lings,  over  12  pounds  10 
A  weeks.  Easiest,  Fastest, 
lr«ta\o9/  cheaPest  to  grow— live 
y'  longest,  fewest  diseases. 


GOLDEN  EGG  GOOSE  FARM 


pRIRj 


Hampton,  Conn. 


Broadhreast  CORNISH 

Big  block-busters.  Make  heavy  weights  in  less 
time  on  lower  feed  cost.  Deliciously  flavored 
tender  white  meat.  Unusually  profitable.  Write 

StAHOARD  HATCHERIES,  B0X926A  DECATUR,  ILLINOIS _ 

PEAFOWL.  Blue,  White,  Black  Shouldered.  1955 
Pairs  $35.  1954  Pairs  Breeders  $50.  A.  H.  Chambers, 
Maple  Lane  Farms,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 


PA.-U.S.  PULLORUM  PASSED 


OUR  37th  YEAR  OF  HI-QUALITY  CHICKS:  New 
Hampshire  Reds.  Arbor  Acre  White  Rocks.  Sex  Link 
Cross  or  the  Red  Rock  Cross.  Mount  Hope  White 
Leghorns  also  Started  Chicks.  Write  for  free  circular 
and  Prices.  C.  P.  LEISTER  HATCHERY, 

BOX  N.  McALISTERVILLE,  PA.  Phone  1 26- R- 1 1 


BABY  CHICKS  $7.95 


100  C.  O.  D. 


WHITE  ROCKS  and  NEW  HAMPSHIRE.  Also  3- 
week-old  Chicks  and  25  cents  each.  Prices  at  Hatchery. 
BELLEFONTE  POULTRY  FARM, 
BELLEFONTE  70,  PENNA. 


ANCONA  CHICKS  sDtaYrt°eLdD  the 

breed  that  lays  more  large  white  eggs  on  less  feed. 

Catalog  FREE.  Phone  4311 
SHRAWDER’S  ANCONA  FARM,  Richfield  9,  Pa. 


30  DAY  SPECIAL  —  Blood-tested  Chicks.  All 
Heavies,  Rocks,  Reds,  Crosses:  $6.50-100;  $12-200. 
Heavy  Leghorn  Broiler  cockerels  $2.00-100.  Ship  at 
once  C.O.D.  Klines  Poultry  Farm,  Strausstown,  Pa. 


that  service  should  be  paid  for  by 
those  who  use  it  rather  than  by  all 
customers.  A.  L.  Gatty,  an  indepen¬ 
dent  Chesterfield,  N.  H.,  broiler  grow¬ 
er,  stated  that,  if  he  buys  feed  from 
a  company  which  is  financing  broiler 
production,  he  is  “in  business  with 
his  competitor."  The  companies’ 
credit  losses  are  made  up  in  the  feed 
price,  he  said.  In  no  other  business 
is  a  man  asked  to  do  business  with 
his  competitor  and  pay  for  his  losses. 

Russell  Sturtevant,  Halifax,  Mass., 
said  that  until  integration  came,  the 
feed  companies  were  doing  a  good 
job,  giving  the  industry  feed,  service 
and  quality  and  helping  in  selling  its 
products.  Since  integration,  he  said, 


they  are  putting  the  independent  out 
of  business  by  causing  unmanageable 
surpluses.  They  have  sacrificed  the 
industry  for  a  captive  market  for 
grain,  Sturtevant  said.  He  said  there 
has  been  an  undercover  fight  be¬ 
tween  poultrymen,  government  and 
big  business  for  control  of  the  broil¬ 
er  business,  with  big  business  win¬ 
ning  out  up  until  now.  With  feed  ac¬ 
counting  for  two-thirds  of  the  cash 
costs  of  poultry  production,  the  grain 
companies  are  the  big  business  that 
controls  the  industry,  he  said.  The 
pressure  to  sell  tonnage  in  spite  of 
who  gets  lost  in  the  wreckage  has 
gone  on  too  long,  Sturtevant  con¬ 
tended.  Richard  Warren 


Keep  the  Pullets  Eating! 


To  get  highest  production  out  of 
pullet  flocks,  it  is  necessary  to  keep 
the  birds  eating.  Pullets  increase  in 
body  weight  until  they  are  about  a 
year  old  and,  during  the  last  six 
months  of  the  first  year,  they  are 
also  producing  eggs.  The  two-fold 
usage  of  what  they  eat  intensifies  the 
importance  of  regularity  and  abund¬ 
ance  in  feeding. 

The  means  of  feeding — whether  it 
be  automatic  or  by  hand,  or  all-mash, 
grain-mash,  or  grain-mash-pellets — 
has  little  effect  on  egg  production, 
according  to  J.  C.  Taylor  of  the  N.  J. 
College  of  Agriculture.  But  a  con¬ 
stant  supply  of  fresh  feed  and  fresh 
water  together  with  grit  and  shell 
does.  It  is  essential  to  it. 

Total  feed  intake  of  25  to  28 
pounds  a  day  is  usually  needed  by 
100  White  Leghorn  pullets.  To  ob¬ 
tain  this,  stir  feed  in  hoppers  and  be 
sure  there  is  always  fresh  feed  in 
automatics.  Where  a  grain  and  mash 
system  is  used,  about  50  per  cent 


each  of  mash  and  grain  should  be 
provided.  One-third  of  the  grain  is 
best  fed  in  the  morning  and  the 
other  two-thirds  in  the  evening. 

To  maintain  maximum  consump¬ 
tion  with  all-mash  feeding,  supple¬ 
mental  all-mash  pellets  need  to  be 
fed;  five  or  six  pounds  per  100  birds 
per  day  the  last  thing  in  the  even¬ 
ing  are  about  right.  Nevertheless,  do 
not  ever  feed  so  much  pellets  or 
grain  that  the  birds  stop  eating  all 
the  mash  they  require.  It  is  worth¬ 
while  to  let  mash  hoppers  be  empty 
once  a  day  in  order  to  eliminate  the 
possibility  of  there  at  any  time  being 
only  stale  feed  available. 

Feed  records  can  be  important  to 
the  successful  management  that  gets 
highest  production  out  of  pullets. 
Record  forms  are  usually  available 
at  county  extension  offices  and  from 
feed  companies.  They  are  useful  and 
helpful  toward  making  the  feeding 
of  pullets  both  economical  and  effec¬ 
tive. 


Pitching  a  Poultry  House  Roof 


The  traditional  nearly  flat  roof 
commonly  seen  on  poultry  buildings 
in  the  Northeast  may  become  an 
agricultural  relic.  And  it  should, 
thinks  the  University  of  Connecti¬ 
cut’s  Wilmont  Irish,  who  has  been 
making  some  comparative  studies  of 
shed-type  and  gabled  roofs. 

Gabled  roofs  provide  greater  wind 
resistance  than  ordinary  single- 
pitched  roofs,  he  finds,  and  they  help 
maintain  more  desirable  tempera¬ 
tures  within  the  houses.  Further¬ 
more,  they  are  nearly  as  economical 
to  construct. 

A  gabled  poultry  house  roof  will 
not  blow  in  or  off  easily,  he  has 
found.  A  wind  above  hurricane 
velocity  may  exert  as  much  as  30 
pounds  foi’ce  per  square  foot,  which 
on  a  36-foot-wide  shed  roof  sloping 
three  degrees  would  mean  more  than 
1,000  pounds  of  uplift  applying  to 
each  foot  of  its  length.  A  gabled  roof 
with  an  18-degree  slope,  however, 
would  receive  a  force  of  only  790 


pounds  per  foot  of  length.  A  steeper 
slope  would  reduce  the  danger  of 
losing  the  roof  even  more,  but  for 
reasons  of  economy  Irish  recom¬ 
mends  that  18  degrees  be  the  limit. 

For  improvement  of  temperature, 
the  gabled  roof  forms  an  air  space 
which  creates  a  buffer  zone  insulat¬ 
ing  the  house  against  the  rays  of 
the  sun  in  hot  weather  and  keeping 
warm  air  in  and  cold  air  out  in 
Winter.  One  measurement  has  shown 
that  the  ceiling  temperature  of  a  pen 
beneath  a  gabled  roof  was  15  degrees 
cooler  than  that  for  a  pen  beneath 
a  shed  roof.  Keeping  birds  cool  in 
Summer  may  mean  better  production 
and  fewer  birds  lost,  Irish  says. 

A  gabled  roof  can  be  built  from 
a  wide  choice  of  building  materials, 
thereby  permitting  greater  econo¬ 
mies,  it  is  said.  One  also  allows  the 
farmer  a  wide  selection  of  insula¬ 
tion  materials,  roof  framing,  and 
roofing  materials. 


"Dandelions  Mean  No 
Turkey  Blackhead" 

In  a  recent  issue  of  The  Rural 
New  Yorker  in  “The  Henyard”  was 
a  question  and  answer  about  black¬ 
head  in  turkeys.  A  man  said  he 
could  never  raise  turkeys;  at  three 
months  of  age  they  died  of  blackhead. 
Over  in  Ireland,  he  said,  turkeymen 
never  had  any  trouble,  and  he  won¬ 
dered  what  he  could  do  about  his 
plight.  He  wanted  to  put  something- 
in  his  turkey  feed  rather  than  re¬ 
turn  to  Ireland.  Prof.  C.  S.  Platt  an¬ 
swered  that  blackhead  could  be  pre¬ 
vented  by  buying  Enheptin-fortified 
turkey  feeds;  there  were  other  effec¬ 
tive  chemicals,  he  said,  too.  The  rea¬ 
son  that  Irish  turkeys  do  not  have 


blackhead,  he  thought,  is  that  there 
are  relatively  few  chickens  there  to 
serve  as  hosts  for  the  organism  that 
gives  turkeys  the  trouble. 

I  have  raised  turkeys  for  many 
years,  and  I  have  never  lost  a  poult. 
My  flocks  have  never  had  blackhead, 
and  I  never  have  had  a  sick  bird.  The 
secret  for  raising  healthy  turkeys 
free  from  blackhead?  Dandelion 
greens  fed  fresh  daily.  The  plants 
should  be  cut  up  finely  when  the 
birds  are  small,  but  they  are  all 
right  whole  when  the  flock  is  half- 
grown.  Several  people  besides  my¬ 
self  who  have  followed  this  natural 
way  to  prevent  blackhead  have 
raised  all  their  birds  to  maturity 
with  no  sickness  of  any  kind. 

Monroe  Co.,  Pa.  J.  L.  Swineford 
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The  corn  program  will  provide  the 
major  Congressional  farm  battle  in 
1957,  and  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  will  dig  as  deeply  into  the 
U.  S,  Treasury  as  it  is  allowed  to  do 
in  order  to  reduce  surpluses.  These 
were  among  the  facts  developed  at  a 
special  meeting  between  Agriculture 
Secretary  Benson  and  the  Republican 
members  of  Senate  and  House  Agri¬ 
culture  committees. 

Benson  will  ask  Congress  to  re¬ 
move  corn  from  the  list  of  basic 
farm  commodities  which  must  be 
supported  at  between  75  and  90  per 
cent  of  parity,  arguing  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  program  would  require  cutting 
acreages  so  low  that  farmers  could 
not  comply  and  would  therefore  for- 
feit  all  aid  from  price-propping. 

The  proposition  was  put  up  to 
farmers  in  a  referendum,  that  is, 
whether  they  would  prefer  the  Ben¬ 
son  program  with  lower  supports 
and  greater  acreage,  Or  whether  they 
wished  to  stick  with  the  present  pro¬ 
gram.  It  would  have  taken  a  two- 
thirds  favorable  vote  to  put  across 
the  Benson  program,  but  barely  over 
60  per  cent  of  the  farmers  voted  for 
it.  Benson  pointed  out  to  the  Con¬ 
gressmen  that  the  large  majority  of 
corn  producers  favored  his  proposi¬ 
tion. 

While  most  of  the  discussion  cen¬ 
tered  on  corn,  the  most  significant 
talks  were  about  breaking  the  back 
of  the  surplus  problem.  Benson  is 
treating  this  as  the  year  of  decision 
for  his  entire  program  of  less  govern¬ 
ment  aid  and  interference  with  em¬ 
phasis  on  creation  of  favorable  con¬ 
ditions  for  good  free  market  prices. 
Strangely  enough,  he  will  use  more 
government  money  and  more  govern¬ 
ment  power  over  the  business  lives 
of  farms  than  has  even  been  exer¬ 
cised  before.  This  will  all  center  in  a 
gigantic  effort  to  bring  production 
down  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  reduce 
stored  surpluses  on  the  other  hand. 

There  is  a  feeling  within  the  De- 
partment  of  Agriculture  that  this 
may  be  the  last  year.  If  surpluses 
still  resist  efforts  at  cutting,  if  pro¬ 
duction  still  remains  high  and  if 
farm  income  threatens  to  fall  farther, 
then  that  is  the  way  in  which  we  will 
enter  the  election  year  of  1958.  Even 
a  presidential  veto  might  not  be  up¬ 
held  in  the  face  of  a  strong  move  for 
a  return  to  guaranteed  high  price 
supports. 

During  1956,  Benson  opened  the 
U.  S.  Treasury  purse  strings  wider 
than  ever  before  in  history  for  the 
American  farmer.  Despite  budget  re¬ 
quests  of  a  modest  nature  in  Januai'y 
1956,  money  was  poured  out  to  slash 
production  and  to  keep  prices  from 
falling  too  low.  It  may  be  recalled 
that,  when  the  President’s  budget 
went  to  Congress  last  year,  this  col¬ 
umn  pointed  out  that  spending  on 
agriculture  would  exceed  the  budget 
estimates  by  more  than  a  billion  dol¬ 
lars.  The  only  thing  wrong  with  that 
prediction  was  that  we  were  too 
modest. 

This  year’s  budget  reflects  more 
fully  the  desperate  moves  to  bring 
production  and  consumption  into 
better  balance  although  final  spend¬ 
ing  will  again  be  found  to  exceed 
the  estimates.  Three  quarters  of  a 
billion  dollars  have  already  been 
committed  for  the  soil  bank’s  short¬ 
term  acreage  reseiwe.  As  much  as 
possible  of  the  Agricultural  Con¬ 
servation  Program’s  one-quarter  bil¬ 
lion  dollars  will  be  channeled  into 
cutting  farm  production.  Rural  de¬ 
velopment,  loan  and  other  programs 
will  also  be  used  to  achieve  this  pur¬ 
poses  as  much  as  possible. 

On  the  surplus  reduction  side,  the 
Secretary  will  use  the  reduced  price, 
give-away  and  exchange  for  foreign 


currency  programs  to  the  hilt.  He 
plans  to  take  a  trip  to  Europe  to 
sui’vey  possibilities  for  enlarging 
foreign  disposal  programs  and  hopes 
to  be  permitted  to  sell  for  dollars 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  Practically 
all  sales  will  range  from  slight  to 
total  losses,  and  the  difference  in 
purchase  and  sale  price  will  have  to 
be  made  up  by  the  Treasury.  While 
all  this  is  going  on,  Benson  will  be 
alert  with  possible  subsidy  cures  for 
any  1957  ailments  along  the  lines  of 
falling  farm  prices.  Average  prices 
rose  to  82  per  cent  of  parity  in  mid- 
December,  up  1  per  cent  in  a  month 
and  2  per  cent  over  the  same  month 
in  1955.  Benson  is  shooting  for  an 
average  of  82  per  cent  this  year. 

The  feeling  is  that,  if  prices  have 
increased  even  a  little  bit  during 
1957  and  if  surpluses  have  been  cut 
at  least  enough  to  provide  basis  for 
a  prediction  of  better  days  ahead, 
then  the  election  year  Congress  will 
not  make  any  important  changes  in 
the  Benson  program.  Having  moved 
already  to  the  biggest  subsidies  and 
greatest  government  control  over 
farmers  in  U.  S.  history,  Benson  will 
then  attempt  to  begin  moving  back 
toward  free  enterprise  in  agricul¬ 
ture. 

That  he  will  find  the  task  of  re¬ 
moving  government  aids  and  controls 
a  difficult  one  is  typified  by  the  fact 
that  there  is  already  considerable 
talk  of  extending  the  soil  bank’s 
short-term  acreage  reserve  program 
for  years  beyond  the  date  it  was 
scheduled  to  expire. 


Articles  of  Interest 


In  Coming  Issues 

•  50  Years  of  Poultry  Breeding 
By  C.  S.  Shaffner 

•  How  Far  Can  Broiler  Feed 

Conversion  Go? 

By  G.  Lynn  Romoser 

•  Home-Grown  Grains  for  the 

Flock 

By  C.  S.  Platt 

•  The  1956  Egg  Tests 
By  C.  S.  Platt 


•  How  Shall  We  Brood  the 

Chicks? 

By  Robert  McVicker 

•  Vaccination  of  Chickens 

By  F.  R.  Beaudette 


•  Buildings  for  the  Birds 

By  W.  C.  Krueger 

•  How  to  Grow  Turkeys 
By  Raymond  Schar 

•  Nests  for  the  Hens 

By  J.  C.  Taylor 

•  Lessons  of  the  Fruit  Year 

By  Norman  F.  Childers 

•  Starting  Garden  Plants  Early 

By  B.  L.  Pollack 


•  Microclimate  and  Plants 

By  R.  J.  Garber  &  V.  G.  Sprague 

•  New  Use  for  Hay 

By  J.  A.  Eliot 

•  The  Needs  of  Sheep 

By  Thomas  L.  King 

•  Scotch  Highland  Cattle 

•  “Water,  Water  Everywhere” 

• — the  Story  of  Northeast 
Farm  Ponds 
By  A.  B.  Beaumont 


e  Can  the  Family  Farm  Sur¬ 
vive? 

By  Marvin  H.  Gage 
0  1957  Farm  Equipment  Parade 


All  these  articles  are  scheduled  to 
appear  in  the  ANNUAL  POULTRY 
ISSUE  of  February  2,  1957. 


Subscribers'  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department 
20  cents  per  word,  including  name 
and  address,  each  insertion,  payable 
in  advance.  When  box  number  is 
used,  add  one  dollar  to  total  cost. 

Dates  of  Issue: 

Feb.  2  closes  Jan.  18 
Feb.  16  closes  Feb.  1 

COPY  MUST  REACH  US  FRIDAY, 
10  A.  M.  15  DAYS  in  ADVANCE  OF 
DATE  OF  ISSUE. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommo¬ 
dation  of  subscribers,  but  no  display 
advertising  or  advertising  of  a  com¬ 
mercial  nature  (seeds,  plants,  live¬ 
stock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


HELP  WANTED 


ATTENDANTS:  Male  and  female.  Salary 

$2750,  annual  increases  to  $3490  less  mainte¬ 
nance.  Five  day,  eight  hour  work  week,  annu¬ 
al  vacation  (20  days)  with  pay.  Paid  sick 

leave.  Many  opportunities  for  advancement. 
For  information  write  Director,  Wassaic  State 

School,  Wassaic. _ N.  Y, _ 

SECOND  Cook:  Permanent  job  for  single, 

sober  man  with  experience,  in  45-bed  hos¬ 
pital  near  New  York  City;  $250  per  month 
plus  own  room  and  board,  5%  day  week. 

Write  or  call  Mr.  Golden,  High  Point  Hospital, 

Port  Chester,  New  York. _ 

KITCHEN  man  also  dishwasher:  Permanent 
job  for  single,  sober  man  in  small  hospital 
near  New  York  City;  5\2  day  week;  $140 
per  month  plus  own  room  and  board.  Write 
or  call  Mr.  Golden,  High  Point  Hospital,  Port 
Chester,  New  York. _ 

AMBITIOUS  man  under  forty.  Sales,  service 
and  assistant  to  owner  of  expanding  poul¬ 
try  breeding  farm-hatchery  in  New  Jersey. 
Good  pay.  Write  details  regarding  experi¬ 
ence  and  references.  BOX  1003,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


WANTED:  Young  man  or  boy  for  general 
farm  work;  no  smoking.  Russell  Peters, 
Callicoon,  N,  Y, _ 

DAIRY  farmer,  1st  of  February.  Must  be  first 
class  man  both  in  barn  and  field,  to  assist 
owner  who  normally  keeps  two  or  three  men. 
Must  be  able  to  take  complete  charge  in 
owner’s  absence.  State  age,  experience,  refer¬ 
ences  and  starting  salary  desired  in  first  letter. 
BOX  1011,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

FOUR  EFFS’  extensive  advertising  brought 
one  representative  130  buyers  from  96  towns 
in  six  States  and  the  District  of  Co.umbia. 
If  you’re  a  person  of  highest  integrity  and 
want  to  get  into  real  estate  with  an  agency 
operating  so  extesively,  write  for  test  ques¬ 
tions.  Four  Effs  Realty,  Box  264-RNY,  Man- 
chester,  New  Hampshire. _ 

WANTED:  Married  man  over  35  for  large 

Holstein  dairy  farm,  capable  of  foremanship 
or  herdsman  duties.  Nice  home,  $250  monthly, 
fuel,  light  and  milk  free.  BOX  1100,  Rural 
New  Yorker. 


HELP  Wanted:  Experienced,  middleaged  land- 
scape  gardener  needed  for  small  nursery  in 
Pennsylvania.  Good  working  conditions.  Po¬ 
sition  open  April  1  to  November  1.  Write 
stating  experience  and  salary  expected.  BOX 
1101,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


country  preferable  N.  Y.  'state.  Garden.ns 
spare  time,  drive  car,  hundred  monthly 
References.  BOX  1102,  Rural  New  Yorker. 
G°OD  home  and  salary,  with  two  ladies  ir 
Bay  Shore,  L  I.,  for  middleaged  Protestani 
white  woman.  Sleep  in.  No  smoking.  Refer - 
ence.  BOX  1103,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

RELIABLE  woman  or  couple  to  work  in  home 
for  elderly  people  near  Philadelphia.  Room 
board  and  salary.  Pleasant  country  surround- 
mgs*  Mrs.  McCullough,  Prospectville.  Penna 


GARDENER  who  wants  security  and  perma- 
nent  home  on  private  estate  in  country 
Must  know  vegetable  gardening.  New  air  con¬ 
ditioned  house  included.  BOX  1109,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


FARM  manager  to  operate  completely 

mechanized  farm  in  northern  New  Jersey 
on  salary  and  shares.  Only  those  wishing 
permanency  and  security  need  apply.  Modern 
air  conditioned  cottage  included.  BOX  1110 
RuraMNew  Yorker. 

WANTED.  All  around  married  farm  hand. 

Small  family;  good  hours;  good  pay;  time 
orl  plus  vacation.  Five  room  house;  oil  heat* 
electric  hot  water  heater;  on  hard  road: 
school  bus  at  door.  John  Fox,  Warwick  N  Y 
Telephone  55-4886. 


oj u\  vjL.i  man 


—  r-  - ,  poultry  iarm.  crood  Doan 

and  home.  Wages  arranged.  Give  age,  Yarn 
experience,  references.  Coventry  Poultr- 
Farm,  Route  2,  Coventry,  Conn. 


miiKing  machine  operators 
Steady  employment,  excellent  salary 
Furnished  apartments  and  boarding  house  oi 
farm.  Write  to  Garelick  Bros.  Farms,  Frank 
lin,  Mass.,  or  telephone  Franklin  419.  Afte: 
5:30  P.  M.  Woonsocket,  R.  I.  Poplar  9-7996 
Mr.  Bernon. 


BEE  Man:  With  experience,  season  April 

December.  Write  fully.  Lavern  Depew 
Auburn,  N.  Y. _ 

MARRIED  dairy  farmer  with  farm  back 

ground  and  farm  experience.  House  witl 
privileges  and  excellent  wages.  Clintoi 
Roberts,  100  Perkins  St.,  Bristol,  Conn. 


FARMER:  Modern  dairy  farm.  To  help  with 
35  purebred  Holsteins.  Apartment,  all  con¬ 
veniences,  usual  privileges.  BOX  1105,  Rural 
New  Yorker. 


MAN  for  kennel  work.  Heated  apartment 

supplied.  Must  have  good  character  refer¬ 
ences  apply  Colgate,  Tuxedo,  New  York. 
Telephone  Tuxedo  4-0328. 


GIRL  under  35,  assist  with  four  small  children, 
light  housekeeping,  separate  room,  board, 
salary  $45  per  week.  Other  help  employed. 
BOX  1112,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER:  30-35  for  one  adult.  Modern 
farm  home  in  rural  western  New  York.  No 
smoking,  drinking.  Good  permanent  home  in 
preference  to  high  wages.  Children  welcome. 
BOX  1113.  Rural  New  Yorker. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  Gass 
milkers,  tractor  men,  general  farm  workers. 
Ellinger’s  Employment  Agency.  287  Greenwich 
St..  New  York  7,  N.  Y.  BArclay  7-0619. _ 

FARM  and  dairy  help  for  machine  and  hand 
milkers.  Tractor  men,  yard  men.  also  poul¬ 
try  and  all  kinds  of  labors.  Quinn  Employment 
Agency,  70  Warren  St.,  New  York  7.  N,  Y. 
COrtland  7-7865. _ 

ANGUS  herdsman-farmer,  married,  two 
children.  Experienced  handling  breeding 
herd  and  show  stock  and  general  farming. 
BOX  1111.  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

YOUNG  man  capable  worker  desires  perma¬ 
nent  work  on  farm.  Experience  limited  but 
am  very  willing  to  learn.  Write  BOX  1104, 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

TWO  women  over  fifty,  looking  for  work. 
Edna  Brown.  R.  F,  D.  2.  Westerly,  R,  I. 

FARMS  FOR  SALE,  TO  RENT,  ETC. 


WANTED:  All  Types  bare  and  stocked  farms. 

villages  and  rural  dwellings,  stores  and 
other  types  businesses;  phone  or  write  Werts 
Real  Estate.  Johnson  City,  N.  Y  _ _ 

DELAWARE:  150  acre  farm  for  sale.  Dwell¬ 
ing,  house  and  buildings.  Near  Wyoming. 
Call  Bedford  4470. 


SOUTHERN  New  Jersey:  Country  homes. 

farms,  acreage  for  agriculture  or  industry. 
Free  list  sent.  LeGore,  realtor.  Vmeiand, 

N  e  w _ J  ersey _ 

NEW  YORK  STATE:  45  acre  poultry  breeding, 
hatchery,  fruit  farm;  stocked,  equipped, 
fully  operated;  going  business.  Details. 

Gervin  Schaeffer,  Valois,  N.  Y. _ 

FLORIDA:  1%  acres,  two  bedrooms,  living 
room,  kitchen,  bath;  home  midst  beautiful 
oaks;  fronting  fishing  lake:  $3,000.  John 

Roscow,  Realtor,  Inverness,  Florid  a. _ 

FREE  Catalog.  If  you’ve  never  had  our  free 
catalog  we’d  like  to  send  you  one.  If  you’ve 
had  one  and  it’s  more  than  three  months  o' d, 
better  ask  for  another.  Listings  of  all  kinds, 
sizes,  prices,  from  New  York  to  Maine.  Some 
say  it’s  the  most  complete  catalog  they've 
seen.  Four  Effs,  Box  264-RNY,  Manchester, 

New  Hampshire. _ 

SYRACUSE  Area:  178  acre  dairy  and  grain 
farm.  43  stanchion  stable,  52  foot  silo,  poul¬ 
try  house,  pig  pen,  corn  cribs  for  3,000  bush¬ 
els;  modern  4-bedroom  home.  34  Ho’steins, 
hay  and  grain;  $27,000.  Lady  owner  must  sell 
217  acre  family  farm:  175  tillable  acres, 
152x36  drive  through  stable.  56  stanchions,  box 
stalls,  calf  pens,  milk  house,  coolers,  heaters, 
wash  tubs.  Excellent  13  room  home,  two  baths, 
steam  heat.  Tenant  house,  garages,  sheds. 
Equipment  and  produce.  $15,000  down,  ba’ance 
long  term  mortgage.  Cortland  area:  700  acres, 
325  tillable.  200  acres  improved  pasture,  bal¬ 
ance  woods  and  timber.  Three  houses,  main 
barn  180x36  with  77  ties,  gutter  cleaner.  Second 
barn  for  20,  two  silos,  electric  wiring  under¬ 
ground.  Ideal  for  beef  cattle,  asking  $55,000. 
Willis  E.  Becker.  Broker.  Preble,  N.  Y.  Telc- 
phone  Cortland  PL  6-3424, _ _ 

FOR  Sale  or  Rent:  Feed  and  country  stort 
Orange  County,  N.  Y.  Railroad  siding,  cor  1 
trestle,  now  operating.  BOX  1106,  Rural  Ne\r 
Yorker. _ 

SACRIFICE:  Poultry  farm  with  permit, 

Huntington,  L.  I.  IV*  acres,  two  frontages, 
capacity  10,000  broilers,  heated,  modern  home, 
2-car  garage;  $19,990.  Landmart  Realty.  93 
East  Jericho  Turnpike,  Huntington  Station, 

L.  I.,  N.  Y, _  _ _  _ 

FOR  Sale:  40  acre  poultry  ranch,  capacity 
2,000  hens.  Established  retail  route.  Lovely 
home.  Priced  low.  Owner,  John  Leach,  Route 
L _ Shiloh,  Georgia. _ _ 

FOR  Sale:  Dairy  farm,  231  acres  on  hard¬ 
top  road.  Two  pole  barns,  milking  parlor, 
pipe  line  milkers,  heifer  and  calf  barn.  House 
has  all  modern  conveniences.  Immediate 
possession.  Write  or  call  Merrill  Jones,  Mary- 

del,  Delaware,  or  Whiteoaks  4255.  _ 

36  ACRES,  barn  for  35  head,  artesian  well. 

near  Goshen,  all  cleared  land,  good  for  beef 
cattle:  reasonable.  S.  Michaels,  Broker, 

Washingtonville,  N. _ Y.  Telephone _ 4370._ _ 

WANTED:  Small  house,  $5,000  maximum. 

BOX  1108,  Rural  New_  Yorker. _ 

FOR  Sale  in  sunny  South,  modem  farm 
homes.  Mild  Winters,  no  snow,  healthful 
climate:  $5,250  up.  Cash  terms.  C.  B.  Sherer. 

Route  2,  Hamilton,  Georgia. _ 

50  COW  dairy:  Selling  bare  $8,500;  $4,500  re¬ 
quired.  Early  buyer  gets  new  spreader,  some 
hay,  large  quantity  manure.  Jesse  Palmer, 
Sherman,  New  York, _ 

FLORIDA:  Almost  new  duplex  apartments. 

Furnished,  $10,000.  For  description  and  photo¬ 
graph  write  owner.  L.  A.  Payn,  Tavares, 

Florida. _ _ 

DAIRY-Chicken  farm:  108  acres,  36  stan¬ 
chions,  water-ups,  two  silos,  chicken  houses 
for  3,000  layers,  house,  two  apartments.  Sacri¬ 
fice  $13,500.  Terms.  Scheidell,  Jefferosnville, 
New  York, _ _ 

DUDE  ranch  and  riding  stable,  located  in 
Rangeley,  Maine,  doing  excellent  business. 
Large  12-room  house,  three  furnished  camps, 
all  modernized,  Two  barns,  50x50,  30x90  with 
space  for  30  or  more  horses.  Two  large  riding 
rings,  marked  trails.  Located  in  excellent 
fishing  and  hunting  country,  over  300  acres 
on  ranch.  Cater  to  fishermen,  deer  and  bear 
hunters,  and  skiers  in  Winter,  all  year-round 
business.  Write  Rolling  Hill  Ranch,  Rangeley, 
Maine. _ 

COLUMBIA  County,  N.  Y.:  Vil'age  store. 

Fully  stocked  and  equipped.  Seven  room 
modern  apartment,  four  car  garage,  two  room 
cottage.  One  acre  beautifully  landscaped. 
BOX  1114,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

TUNKHANNOCK,  PA. :  VeLy  pleasant  six 

room  home,  all  newly  remodeled,  on  main 
road,  two  miles  from  town,  oil  furnace,  large 
porches,  beautiful  view,  two  acres  garden 
land,  spring  water;  low  taxes.  Price  $8,500. 
Inquire  or  write  to  Mrs.  Peggy  Cameron,  R. 
D.  4,  Tunkhannock,  Penna. 

FOR  Sale  or  Rent:  28  acres  with  picnic  area, 
swimming,  rides,  zoo,  etc.  On  main  high¬ 
way  near  city.  Bernard  Bertolet,  Lincoln  High¬ 
way  No.  1,  Langhorne,  Penna. 

FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


AVERY’S  Golden  wildflower  honey:  5  lb=. 

$2.20;  10  lbs.  $3.95  prepaid.  60  lbs.  $11.20  not 
prepaid.  H.  J.  Avery,  Katonah.  N.  Y 


WORLD  Famous  Indian  River  Fruit:  Packers 

and  shippers  of  tree-ripened,  hand-picked 
fruit,  individually  wrapped.  Orange  blossom 
honey;  tropical  marmalades:  candies.  Write  us 
Indian  River  Fruit  Company,  Post  Office  Box 
166.  Indian  River  City.  Florida. 


OLD  fashioned  dried  apples,  real  treat  two 

pounds  $1.60;  four  pounds  $3.20  prepaid. 
L.  W.  Denlinger,  Clayton,  Ohio. 


TREE-Ripened  oranges  and  grapefruit.  No 
I  color  added.  Shipped  prepaid.  Delivery 
i  guaranteed.  One  bushel  oranges  $5.75:  grape- 
1  fruit  $5.25:  mixed  bushels  $5.50.  Alt  half 
|  bushels  $3.75.  Add  50  cents  west  of  Misissippi 
and  Wisconsin.  Dillingham  Groves,  Large 
Florida. 


TREE-RIPENED  oranges, 

mixed  to  order.  Bushel 
$3.65.  Express  free.  L.  F. 
Winter  Park,  Florida. 


or,  grapefruit,  or 
$5.65;  half-bushel 
Corliss,  Box  1124, 


PURE  country  Sorghum,  delicious  canned 
chicken,  other  foods.  V.  F.  Fulton,  Gallipolis 
Ohio. 


COUNTRY  BOARD 


CONFIDENTIAL  waiting  home  for  unwed 
mothers.  May  work  to  part  pav  for  board 
Springer  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 

BOARDERS  Wanted:  Private  horned  all  con- 

veniences;  near  town.  Myrtle  Whitbeck 
Jefferson  Heights,  Catskill,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Gentleman  to  board  on  farm 
reasonable.  Write  Box  53.  Hawleyville’ 
Conn. 

MISCELLANEOITS 


CHOICE  Hay:  All  grades  Mohawk  Valley 
New  York.  Tralier  load  deliveries.  Snyder 
Petroleum  Company.  Fort  Plain,  New  York 
Telephone  45111. _ 

CEDAR  poles  for  pole  barns.  Penta  treated 

for  durability.  Five  foot  electric  fence  stakes 
pointed  for  driving  15  cents  each  at  yard 
Truck  load  deliveries.  Telephone  683121  or 
write  for  prices  of  all  size  posts  and  poles. 
Murray  Snell.  Northeast  Townline  Road, 
Marcel lus .  N ew  York, 

WESTERN  New  York  hay,  all  grades:  also 
straw  and  corn.  We  deliver.  Elwin  Millerd 
Stanley,  N,  Y.  Telephone  2664,  _ 

WANTED:  Portable  brush  saw.  State  price. 

BOX  1013,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


TOBACCO:  Pipe  smoking,  four  pounds  $2.00 
_  postpaid.  L.  Pulliam,  Patesville,  Kentucky. 
WANTED:  Indian  head  cents.  Will  pay  $350 
per  100  if  good  or  better.  Also  want  gold 
coins,  we  pay  $2.50-$4;  $5-$8:  $10-$1S;  $20-$32- 
Lou  Post,  1327  Genesee,  Buffalo  11,  N.  Y. 

QUILTS:  Quilting  done7  all  kinds,  handmade 

quilt  pieces  bundle  $1.00.  Circular.  V  F’ 
Fulton,  Gallipolis,  Ohio. 


FOR  Sale:  General  store,  grossing  $50,000  per 
year.  For  particulars  write  BOX  1107,  Rural 
New  Yorker. 


WANTED:  Old  folded  letters,  civil  war  letters, 
souvenir  post  cards,  advertising  cards. 
Bronson  Taylor,  Middle  Grove,  New  York 
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SLICE  SEEDBED  COSTS 

WITH  DEEP, 
LE¥iL 
DISCING 


Here’S  fast,  ground-covering  capacity  .  .  .  knife-like  cutting  .  .  . 
deep  penetration  .  .  .  with  the  new  No.  109  SVsrfoot  disc  harrow  that 
works  in  conjunction  with  the  Traction  Booster  system  of  WD  and 
WD-45  Tractors.  Adjustable,  so  that  every  blade  does  its  full  share 
of  the  work,  this  modern  tractor-mounted  harrow  rolls  on  factory- 
sealed  Bal-Pak  bearings  that  require  no  daily  greasing. 

Quickly  attached  with  Snap-Coupler  hitch,  and  led  from  a  single 
forward  hitchpoint,  the  No.  109  follows  the  tractor  around  contour 
curves  without  power-wasting  side  draft.  Hydraulically  lifted  for 
crossing  waterways,  turning  at  headlands,  or  for  transport. 

Available  with  smooth  or  cutaway  disc  blades  as  desired.  See  your 
Allis-Chalmers  dealer  today. 


AlUS-CHALMERS,  FARM  EQUIPMENT  DIVISION,  MILWAUKEE  1,  WISCONSIN 

MLIS-CHALMERS  <&> 

Traction  Booster,  Bal-Pak  and  Snap-Coupler  are  Allis-Chalmers  trademarks. 


New  Lightweight— One  Man 


I  TIMBERH06 

X—'  30  DAY  GUARANTEE 

I 
I 


30  DAY  GUARANTEE 

•  3  HP  Power  Products  Engine 


18” -$149.00  net 
22” -$152.00  net 

Steel  Gear  Transmission 
•  Automatic  Clutch 

Send  Check  or  Money  Order  Payable  to: 

REED-PRENTICE  CORP.  677  CAMBRIDGE  ST.  WORCESTER  4,  MASS. 


SAVE  35%  OFF  REGULAR  PRICE 


I 

I 

E 

I 

I 


SEND  A  FRIEND  A  TRIAL  SUBSCRIPTION 
TO  THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


\ 

9  months 


for  25c 


Friend ' s  Name  . 

R.F.D . Box  . Street 


Post  Office 


State 


Your  Name . . . 

Address . . . 

(We  will  send  a  gift  card  bearing  your  name.) 
THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER,  NEW  YORK  1,  N.  Y. 


We  have  heard  of  cattle  thieves 
but  a  new  animal  has  been  added  to 
the  list.  Detectives  are  looking  for 
a  gang  of  “chinchilla  rustlers  who 
are  working  on  Long  Island.  A  herd 
of  39  small  gray  rodents,  which  were 
valued  conservatively  by  their  own¬ 
er  at  $7,000,  were  taken  from  the 
basement  of  a  home  over  a  week-end. 
These  particular  chinchillas  were 
raised  as  a  hobby  and  were  great 
pets. 

In  January  last  year,  I  sent  $5.00 
to  the  Gane  Economy  Club  and  $5.00 
to  Chieftain  Engineering'  Co.  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  to  be  applied  to  a  down  pay¬ 
ment  on  a  fuel  injector.  The  under¬ 
standing  was,  that  as  a  club  member 
I  would  receive  my  order  at  a  re¬ 
duced  price.  My  letters  have  gone 
unanswered,  but  some  printed  adver¬ 
tising  material  mentions  delays  in 
manufacturing  the  product.  Can  you 
help?  s.  r.  s. 

Connecticut 

This  is  one  of  many  products  that 
are  supposed  to  help  reduce  carbon 
deposits  and  gasoline  usage  in  the 
carburetor.  The  ownei’s  of  the  con¬ 
cern  have  been  involved  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  similar  promotions.  Gane 
Economy  Club  is  just  another  name 
for  Chieftain  Engineering  Co.  The 
Federal  Trade  Commission  issued 
an  initial  desist  order  against  the 
advertising  practices  of  this  firm. 
There  will  be  further  hearings  be¬ 
fore  the  final  order  is  issued.  We  are 
glad  S.  R.  S.  received  a  refund  de¬ 
spite  the  difficulties  involved. 

The  Food  &  Drug'  Administration 
issued  a  warning  that  stated  millions 
of  dollars  are  being  spent  each  year 
for  fake  treatments.  The  Hoxey  Can¬ 
cer  clinics  at  Dallas,  Texas,  and 
Portage,  Penna.  offer  a  treatment  for 
internal  cancer  that  the  Administra¬ 
tion  labels  as  worthless,  and  may 
be  dangerous  to  those  who  resort  to 
it  instead  of  obtaining'  competent 
medical  treatment.  The  warning  to 
beware  is  an  official  notice  of  the 
U.  S.  Government. 


Two  men  claiming  to  be  Indians 
were  here  and  wanted  to  paint  my 
barn  roof.  They  appeared  to  be 
father  and  son.  The  older  short  and 
heavy,  the  younger  slim  but  the 
same  height.  The  truck  license  was 
Maryland  52-23  AE.  They  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  from  Hagerstown.  They 
claimed  their  work  was  good  for 
from  eight  to  10  years.  I  did  not  let 
them  do  it,  but  they  hung  around 
and  argued.  They  wanted  to  paint 
two  small  roofs  as  an  advertisement, 
and  I  finally  let  them  do  that.  They 
asked  $4.00  per  gallon,  or  $58.  I 
thought  they  wanted  $4.00  for  the 
job,  and  that  is  all  I  gave  them.  They 
went  away  mad.  We  were  having 
light  rain  last  night  and  this  morn¬ 
ing  the  paint  is  pretty  well  washed 
off.  I  guess  I  am  pretty  lucky  that 
I  did  not  give  them  more  money. 

Pennsylvania  f.  h.  m. 

There  have  been  many  similar, 
reports  of  this  type.  The  results  have 
been  the  same.  Make  certain  that  you 
know  the  company  or  workmen,  and 
the  brand  of  paint  they  propose 
using,  before  allowing  them  to  do 
any  work.  Our  reader  was  very 
fortunate  that  he  did  not  pay  any¬ 
more. 

In  June  or  July  I  answered  an 
advertisement  by  Marson  Merchan¬ 
dising  Company  for  a  distributor  in 
my  district.  The  idea  was  for  me  to 
sell  jewelry  from  racks  in  stores, 
that  they  would  supply.  They  con¬ 
tinually  postpone  delivery  and  I  am 
beginning  to  wonder  if  they  are 
going  to  send  the  equipment  at  all. 

Pennsylvania  i.  o.  a. 

We  have  written  this  company- 
several  times,  without  receiving  a 
reply.  I.  O.  A.  has  called  them  on  the 
telephone  without  success,  and  fi¬ 
nally  asked  for  a  refund  of  his 
money  and  still  no  response.  We  are 
endeavoring  to  obtain  it  for  him. 
This  concern  advertised  in  a  small 
publication  that  is  also  interested  in 
trying  to  find  out  why  promises  were 
not  kept.  Before  investing,  be  sure 
to  check  references.  A  responsible 
firm  will  be  willing  to  supply  them. 


I  received  the  material  from  Sanco 
Manufacturing  Company  right  after 
you  wrote  them.  They  want  me  to 
sell  the  belts  I  make  for  $2.00  each. 
They  will  sell  them  at  $7.50  a  dozen. 
I  am  to  make  $16.50  profit.  No  one 
will  pay  $2.00  for  a  belt  that  I  know 
of.  If  there  is  any  possible  way  to 
earn  money  at  home,  will  you  please 
let  me  know.  r.  w. 

New  York 

This  is  another  of  the  home  work 
plans  advertised  so  widely.  Since 
belts  can  be  found  in  many  stores 
for  $1.00,  we  must  agree  with  our 
subscriber  that  $2.00  would  be  a 
high  price  in  rural  sections.  We  have 
frequently  advised  looking  around  in 
your  own  section  for  something  you 
can  do  better  than  others  and  see 
if  it  would  not  appeal  to  your  neigh¬ 
bors  —  mending,  fancy  washing  and 
ironing,  helping  with  farm  or  house¬ 
hold  jobs,  or  some  ordinary  work 
a  busy  housewife  or  farmer  would 
appreciate  and  pay  for.  It  is  safer 
and  surer  than  paying  out  good 
money  on  schemes  that  benefit  only 
the  advertisers. 


Malcolm  L.  Saunders,  Rutherford, 
N.  J.,  and  James  J.  MacKnight  of  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.,  pleaded  guilty  to  a 
charge  of  using  the  mails  in  a 
scheme  to  defraud  14  investors  of 
$100,000.  This  information  is  impor¬ 
tant  as  a  warning  to  investigate  be 
fore  going'  into  any  such  propositions. 
Our  object  in  repeating  our  warnings 
is  simply  to  impress  upon  our  read¬ 
ers  the  necessity  to  stop,  look  and 
listen  and  use  judgment  before  ac¬ 
cepting  these  alluring  propositions. 


The  Securities  and  Exchange  Com¬ 
mission  advise  unexperienced  inves¬ 
tors  to  guard  against  being  gypped 
by  “unscrupulous  stock  operators.” 
Offers  over  the  telephone  with  prom¬ 
ises  of  “spectacular  price  rises”  are 
to  be  well  considered  before  putting- 
up  any  cash.  There  is  always  “the 
risk  of  loss  as  well  as  the  prospect 
of  gain.”  More  and  more  supervision 
and  regulation  has  been  set  up,  but 
in  spite  of  this,  high  pressure  tele¬ 
phone  salesmen  are  approaching 
credulous  uninformed  individuals, 
who  put  up  good  money  on  worth¬ 
less  investments.  Make  a  New  Year’s 
resolution  to  think  twice  before  in¬ 
vesting. 

Thank  you  for  checking  into  the 
company  for  me.  Once  more  your 
wonderful  magazine  has  helped  some¬ 
one  straighten  out  a  tangled  affair. 
We  never  miss  an  issue  and  read  it 
from  cover  to  cover.  Enjoyed  par¬ 
ticularly  the  recent  articles  you  pub¬ 
lished  on  Angelica,  N.  Y.  Though  we 
live  in  Niagara  County  the  Southern 
Tier  has  a  special  spot  in  my  heart— 
probably  because  I  spent  all  my 
younger  years  at  Rushford  Lake, 
where  my  Dad  had  a  cabin.  We 
look  forward  to  each  issue  and  have 
found  much  helpful  information  in 
your  publication  through  the  years. 

New  York  e  h 


[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk 
Department  must  be  signed  with 
writer’s  full  name  and  address 
given.] 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


The  all- family  UITAIAIH! 


More  Pep  ^MEN! 


FORMULA  1 6-A 

Super  Vi  Vi  Bx 
with  fatigue-fighting 
Vitamin  Bn 

FORMULA  NO.  16-A 

—  No  more  daily 
''vitamin  worries”  when 
potent  Formula  No. 
16-A  is  as  regular  in 
your  program  as  daily 
eating!  In  one  tiny 
capsule  you  get 
complete  minimum  daily  requirements  of 
Vitamins  A,  C  and  D — plus  the  entire  B-Complex.  Millions 
of  these  Super  Capsules  sold  every  year  to  satisfied  cus¬ 
tomers.  Here’s  a  strong,  high  potency  vitamin  formula  at  a 
price  within  everyone’s  pocketbook.  ORDER  TODAY! 


50  Capsules  Regularly  $1.98— SALE  PRICE  $1.58 
1  00  Capsules  Regularly  3.50 — SALE  PRICE  2.80 
200  Capsules  Regularly  6.75 —  SALE  PRICE  5.40 


GERIATRIC  CAPSULES 

for  Middle-Age  LET-DOWN * 


FORMULA  NO.  30-A — Many  men  often  feel  the  need 
of  a  tonic  stimulant  to  give  them  that  old  feeling  of  pep 
and  energy  that  they  felt  in  their  youth. 

For  these  men,  TRESTILON  has 
often  proved  valuable,  because  it  gives 
their  system  the  pep-giving  and 
stimulating  elements  needed  for  extra 
strength  and  energy.  No  prescription 
required.  The  very  first  bottle  pleases 
you,  or  your  money  back.  TRY  IT! 

32  Tablets  Reg.  $1.98— SALE  PRICE  $1.58 
100  Tablets  Reg.  5.00— SALE  PRICE  4.00 

CONSTIPATED? 


Try  gentle  natural  bulk  laxative 


70  Tablets  Regularly  $1.00—  SALE  PRICE  $0.80 
210  Tablets  Regularly  $2.69—  SALE  PRICE  $2.15 


FORMULA  NO.  90 — A  world 
famous  Clinic  found  that  this 
excellent  methylcellulose  formula 
relieved  the  most  stubborn  constipation 
in  a  few  days.  Prune  Concentrate  added 
for  gentle  action.  Never  upsets  the  stom¬ 
ach.  Not  habit  forming.  ORDER  TO¬ 
DAY! 


REDUCE  Safety!!! 

Have  a  lovelier  figure  without  diet,  drugs,  exercise! 


Get  these  27  vital  ingredients  every  day!!!! 

FORMULA  NO.  70 — If  you  arc  over  40,  and  feel  tired  and 
older  than  you  should,  if  you  still  want  the  zestful  joy  of 
living. ..then  you  should  probably  be  taking  these  GERI¬ 
ATRIC  capsules  every  day.  27  vital  ingredients  work  to 
strengthen  tired,  iron-depleted  blood.  Sold  on  a  generous, 
positive,  money-back  guarantee.  YOU  CAN’T  LOSE! 

''By  replacing  vital  GERIATRIC  substances  usually  lost  with  ageing  and 
Supplementing  the  diet  with  high  potency  vitamins,  as  well  as  minerals. 

100  Capsules  Regularly  $4.95  ^ 

SALE  PRICE  $3.96 

200  Capsules  Regularly  $9.00 

^IHH  w£  ^  sale  PRICE  $7-20 


FORMULA  NO.  23 — These  scientific  capsules  help 

you  lose  extra  fat  easily,  quickly,  safely.  With  this  tested 

REDUCING  PLAN,  you  eat 

what  you  want...  but  you  want 

less.  You  control  your  weight 

(naturally)  as  you  control  your 

hunger.  Full  refund  on  first  box 

if  not  satisfied  with  your  y 

7  80  Capsules  Regularly  $2.98 

SALE  PRICE  $2.38 

240  Capsules  Regularly  $7.95  B 

SALE  PRICE  $6.36 


FREDERICK  HERRSCHNER,  Dept.  19'A 
411  So.  Wells  Street,  Chicago  7,  Illinois 

Please  send  me  the  following  "ViViBx”  formulas,  for  which  I  enclose 
□  Check  or  money  order  □  Cash  □  C.O.D. 

FORMULA  NO. 

FORMULA  NO. 

FORMULA  NO. 


\  411  So.  Wells  St. 

Chicago  7,  Illinois 

We  save  money  regularly 
for  more  than  170,000  satisfied 
customers.  We  pay  all  postage  when 
remittance  is  sent  with  order.  Money 
back  guarantee  with  every  purchase. 


PRICE 

PRICE. 

PRICE. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


STATE 


January  19,  1957 
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TH  ROW  AWAY 
THAT  TRUSS! 


PROOF!) 

(In  our  files  we  have  over  57,600 
grateful  letters  like  these) 


Why  put  up  with  days  .  .  .  months  .  .  .  YEARS  of  discomfort,  worry, 
and  fear — if  we  provide  you  with  the  support  you  want  and  need? 
Learn  NOW  about  this  perfected  truss-invention  for  most  forms  of 
reducible  rupture.  Surely  you  keenly  desire  . .  .  you  eagerly  CRAVE 
to  enjoy  most  of  life’s  activities  and  pleasures  once  again.  To  work 
. .  .  to  play  ...  to  live  ...  to  love  .  . .  with  the  haunting  fear  of  Rupture 
lessened  in  your  thoughts !  Literally  thousands  of  Rupture  sufferers 
have  entered  this  Kingdom  of  Paradise  Regained  .  .  .  have  worn  our 
Appliance  without  the  slightest  inconvenience.  Perhaps  we  can  do  as 
much  for  you.  Some  wise  man  said,  “Nothing  is  impossible  in  this 
world” — and  it  is  true,  for  where  other  trusses  have  failed  is  where 
we  have  had  our  greatest  success  in  many  cases !  Even  doctors — thou¬ 
sands  of  them — have  ordered  for  themselves  and  their  patients. 
Unless  your  case  is  absolutely  hopeless  do  not  despair.  The  coupon 
below  brings  our  Free  Rupture  Book  in  plain  envelope.  Send  the 


THANKS  FROM  HAPPY  MOTHER 

“I  am  dropping  you  a  few  lines  to  let  you 
know  how  much  your  Appliance  has  helped  my 
baby.  He  was  very  sickly  and  had  been  in  the 
hospital  twice  before  I  heard  of  your  wonder¬ 
ful  Brooks  Appliance.  I  am  indeed  very  grate¬ 
ful  for  what  you  have  done  for  him.”  Mrs. 
Albie  Rucker,  1128  Parker  St.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 


SOFT  BALL  PLAYER  A  BROOKS  BOOSTER 

“I  ordered  an  Appliance  some  time  back  and 
it  really  does  the  job.  I’m  38  years  old,  weight 
200  lbs.  Play  3rd  base  on  our  Soft  Ball  team. 
I  really  give  the  belt  a  real  test.  Thought  I 
would  have  to  give  up  my  ball  playing  but  not 
now  with  your  rupture  belt.  Most  people  won’t 
belie  .'e  I  have  a  rupture.”  Wilbur  Moritz,  Gen¬ 
eral  Mdse.,  Jacob,  Ill. 

NONE  BUT  BROOKS  WOULD  HOLD 

“I  tried  several  types  of  supports  but  none 
would  retain  my  recurrent  rupture.  About  a 
year  ago  I  ordered  one  of  your  improved  Ap¬ 
pliances  and  wore  it  day  and  night  without 
any  discomfort.  I  do  heavy  work  but  your 
Appliance  retained  it  at  all  times.  After  about 
8  months  I  took  it  off  and  my  rupture  has 
never  bothered  me  since.  I  wish  all  sufferers 
from  rupture  would  learn  about  your  Appli¬ 
ance  and  try  one.  Will  gladly  answer  any 
correspondence  recommending  your  Appli¬ 
ance.”  Leo  Hentges,  Rte.  #1,  Centertown,  Mo. 


CAN  RELY  UPON  AND  TRUST  ONLY  BROOKS 

“I  have  worn  many  types  of  trusses,  belts,  and 
other  supports,  but  allow  me  to  say  truthfully 
that  the  only  one  I  can  rely  upon  and  trust  on 
all  circumstances  is  definitely  ‘‘Brooks.’’  I 
never  have  to  be  afraid  of  slipping,  getting 
out  of  adjustment,  and  sore  gouge  marks 
caused  by  many  other  trusses.  I  can  wear 
“Brooks”  with  confidence.”  C.  C.  Palmer,  572 
W.  Grand  Blvd.,  Detroit  16,  Mich. 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  NOVIfc 


BROOKS  APPLIANCE  CO. 

447-M  State  St.,  Marshall,  Mich. 

Without  obligation,  please  send  your  FREE  BOOK 
on  Rupture,  PROOF  of  Results,  and  TRIAL 
OFFER — all  in  plain  envelope. 


Name. 


Street. 


City .  State . 

State  whether  for  Man  □  Woman  □  or  Child  □ 


coupon  now. 

Patented  AIR-CUSHION  Support 
Gives  Wonderful  Protection 

Think  of  it !  Here’s  a  surprising  yet  simple-acting  invention  that 
helps  Nature  support  the  weakened  muscles  gently  but  securely,  day 
and  night.  Thousands  of  grateful  letters  express  heartfelt  thanks  for 
relief  from  pain  and  worry, — results  beyond  the  expectations  of 
the  writers.  What  is  this  invention — how  does  it  work  ?  Will  it  help 
me?  Get  the  complete,  fascinating  facts  on  the  Brooks  Air-Cushion 
Appliance — send  now  for  free  Rupture  Book. 

Cheap— Sanitary— Comfortable 

Rich  or  poor — ANYONE  can  afford  to  buy  this  remarkable,  LOW-PRICED 
rupture  invention!  But  look  out  for  imitations  and  counterfeits.  The  Genuine 
Brooks  Air-Cushion  Truss  is  never  sold  in  stores  or  by  agents.  Your  Brooks 
is  made  up,  after  your  order  is  received,  to  fit  your  particular  case.  You  buy 
direct  at  the  low  “maker-to-user”  price.  The  perfected  Brooks  is  sanitary, 
lightweight,  inconspicuous.  Has  no  hard  pads  to  gouge  painfully  into  the  flesh, 
no  stiff,  punishing  springs,  no  metal  girdle  to  rust  or  corrode.  It  is  GUAR¬ 
ANTEED  to  bring  you  heavenly  comfort  and  security— or  it  costs  you 
NOTHING.  The  Air-Cushion  works  in  its  own  unique  way,  softly,  silently 
helping  Nature  support  the  weakened  muscles.  Learn  what  this  marvelous 
invention  may  mean  to  you — send  coupon  quick  1 

SENT  on  TRIAL! 

No... don’t  order  a  Brooks  now — FIRST  get  the  complete, 
revealing  explanation  of  this  world-famous  rupture  inven¬ 
tion,  THEN  decide  whether  you  want  to  try  for  the  comfort 
— the  wonderful  degree  of  freedom — the  security — the 
blessed  relief  thousands  of  men,  women  and  children 
have  reported.  They  found  the  answer  to  their  prayers! 
And  you  risk  nothing  as  the  complete  Brooks  is  SENT 
c.e. brooks, inventor  TRIAL.  Surely  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  investigate 

this  no-risk  trial.  Send  for  the  facts  now — today — hurry  1  All  correspond¬ 
ence  strictly  confidential. 

FREE!  Latest  Rupture  Book  Explains  All! 

plajnTenvelope  JUST  ClIP  and  SEND  COUPON 

Brooks  Appliance  Co.,  447-m  State  St.,  Marshall,  Mich. 
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Off  to  a  Fresh  Start 


Easy  on  the  pocket- 

long  on 
work! 


FIRESTONE 


CHAMPION  6R0UND  GRIPS' 

pull  consistently ,  won’t  cake  up  or  slip! 


“The  best  costs  less”  is  a  time-worn  tale, 
but  with  Firestone  Champion  Ground 
Grips  it’s  true— the  proof  is  in  the  per¬ 
formance!  Extra  tread  plies  protect 
against  breaks;  extra  tread  rubber  gives 
longer  life.  Weather  and  aging— two  ene¬ 
mies  of  rubber  that  cost  you  money— 
have  been  beaten  by  Firestone  research. 


Special  ingredients  now  assure  longer 
rubber  life,  more  tire  life.  In  the  long  run 
you  just  can’t  get  as  good  a  buy. 

Champion  Ground  Grips  pull  harder  and 
handle  easier  in  any  soil,  with  husky  high 
traction  bars  and  broad  powerful  shoul¬ 
ders  that  dig  deep  and  come  out  clean. 
Flared  tread  openings  take  full  advantage 
of  rotating  tire  forces  as  well  as  flexing 
action  to  toss  out  mud  quick— depend¬ 
able  traction  action  that  keeps  you  work¬ 
ing  when  the  work  can’t  wait. 

Your  Firestone  Dealer  or  Store  wants  to 
trade  tires  with  you — ask  him  for  his 
high  trade-in  allowance  on  your  used 
tractor  tires.  Remember,  too,  he’s  a  good 
man  to  see  for  all  your  tire  needs. 


For  passenger  car 
comfort  .  .  .  new 
Firestone  De  Luxe 
Champion  — 

With  greater  mile¬ 
age,  quieter  oper¬ 
ation,  tomorrow’s 
styling  and  as¬ 
sured  safety! 


BETTER  RUBBER  FROM  START  TO  FINISH 

Enjoy  the  Voice  of  Firestone  on  radio  or  television  every  Monday  evening  over  ABC. 
Copyright  1957,  The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 
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Tree  Immunity  To 
Lightning 

I  have  read  with  much  interest  the 
articles  published  in  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  from  time  to  time,  on  the 
subject  of  whether  or  not  the  beech 
tree  is  immune  to  lightning.  This 
morning  I  read  another  article 
“Lightning  and  the  Beech  Tree”  in 
The  Conservationist,  the  official  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  New  York  State  Con¬ 
servation  Department.  Each  time  I 
am  reminded  of  an  experience  my 
father  had  during  my  boyhood  days 
of  60  years  ago. 

At  the  time  the  lumbering  opera¬ 
tions  that  had  been  the  mainstay  of 
this  section  of  Chemung  County,  New 
York,  were  rapidly  drawing  to  a 
close,  the  supply  of  standing  timber 
being  practically  exhausted.  In  many 
places  hereabouts  a  species  of  oak, 
commonly  known  as  “rock”  oak,  grew 
abundantly.  As  I  remember,  this  oak 
usually  grew  in  thick  stands  and  gen¬ 
erally  did  not  attain  a  very  large 
size;  but  growing  closely  together, 
they  attained  a  goodly  height.  I  have 
been  unable  to  identify  this  oak  with 
its  correct  botanical  name  or  with  any 
other  common  name.  A  large  sawmill, 
a  few  miles  distant  from  our  home, 
made  thousands  of  fence  posts  from 
those  oak  poles  which  were  sawed  to 
the  proper  lengths  on  a  cut-off  saw 
after  which  they  were  sharpened  on 
another  saw. 

In  1894  the  proprietor  of  that  saw¬ 
mill  died,  and  soon  after  the  large 
stock  of  remnants  remaining  on  the 
millyard  was  sold  at  public  auction. 
My  father  bought  a  quantity  of  the 
rock  oak  posts.  Father  had  on  hand 
a  quantity  of  hand-split  and  hand- 
sharpened  chestnut  posts  which  were 
of  a  good  substantial  size,  while  the 
rock  oak  posts  were  round,  pole-like 
posts,  mostly  only  three  to  four 
inches  in  diameter.  Father  built  a 
four-strand  wire  fence,  running  north 
and  south  on  a  hillside,  using  alter¬ 
nately  one  post  of  chestnut  and  then 
one  of  the  much  smaller  rock  oak. 

The  following  Summer  a  bolt  of 
lightning  struck  that  fence  and,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  wires,  split  many  of  the 
chestnut  posts  to  smithereens,  while 
the  rock  oak  posts,  in  between,  stood 
the  shock  and  came  through  un¬ 
scathed.  Hence  it  would  seem  that 
some  species  of  hardwoods  may  be 
immune  to  lightning.  Surely  those 
rock  oak  posts  seemed  to  be.  Other¬ 
wise  they  were  not  satisfactory  as 
they  proved  to  be  short-lived  and  soon 
rotted  off  at  the  top  of  the  ground. 

Also  when  I  was  a  boy,  alongside 
the  road,  near  where  we  lived,  stood 
a  large  beech  tree.  About  1895  that 
tree  was  struck  by  lightning  that 
greatly  disfigured  it  and  it  did  not 
survive  many  years  thereafter.  This 
was  the  only  beech  tree  I  ever  knew 
to  be  struck  by  lightning  and  I  recall 
hearing  several  oldtime  woodsmen, 
at  that  time,  say  that  it  was  the  only 
beech  tree  they  had  ever  known  to 
be  struck.  So  it  seems  that  the  occur¬ 
rence  must  be  rare  or  uncommon  at 
least.  J.  L.  Smith 

New  York 


BY  1975... 

THE  U.S.  WILL  HAVE  SOME  200  MILLION 
PEOPLE  WHO  WILL  WANT  ABOUT  .  .  . 

•  50«/o  MORE  CATTLE  AND  CALVES, TURKEY? 
AND  EGOS 

•  bOofo  MORE  CHICKENSAWR  BROILERS 

•  AO  *1°  MORE  HOGS  •  32 ‘7'.  MORE  MlUf 

•  MORE  SOYBEANS 

•  35^.  MORE  CORN, OATS,  AND  HAV 

•  MORE  SHEEP  AND  LAMBS 

AMP  ALSO  MORE  TRUCK  CROW,  COTTON,  POTATOES, 
FRUITS  ANP  NUTS,  ANP  TOBACCO .  WHEAT  ANP  RICE 
NEEP#  MAN  PE  LESS  THAN  NOW- 
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BETTER  HOUSES  FOR  THE  BIRDS 


HERE  is  probably  a  greater 
variation  in  the  design  of 
poultry  houses  than  for  any 
other  farm  structure.  Every 
experiment  station  offers  its 
own  favorite  plans  which  are 
usually  a  reflection  of  one 
man’s  experience  and  thinking.  Since  all  of 
these  designs  have  proved  reasonably  satis¬ 
factory,  it  seems  obvious  that  the  shape,  size 
and  style  of  building  are  not  critical  factors  in 
encouraging  birds  to  lay  eggs.  From  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  birds,  any  house  that  affords 
protection  from  wind,  rain  and  snow  and  from 
sudden  and  extreme  changes  in  temperature, 
and  that  is  fairly  well  lighted,  dry,  clean  and 
well  ventilated,  will  suit  the  bill.  From  the 
standpoint  of  the  poultryman,  however,  there 
are  additional  requirements.  Construction  and 
upkeep  costs  must  be  reasonable  and  the  lay¬ 
out  and  interior  must  be  so  arranged  that  the 
hens  and  the  eggs  can  be  cared  for  with  a 
minimum  of  labor  and  time.  If  the  house  also 
presents  a  sightly  appearance,  so  much  the 
better. 

Trends  in  Construction  of  Poultry 
Buildings 

In  recent  years,  certain  construction  trends 
are  evident.  Most  houses  now  are  built  with  a 
concrete  footing  and  foundation,  with  the  first 
floor  of  concrete.  This  provides  rodent  protec¬ 
tion  and  facilitates  easy  cleaning.  Insulation  of 
the  floor  is  still  of  questionable  value  since 
ground  temperatures  under  a  wide  house  often 
exceed  attainable  room  temperatures  during 
Winter.  A  moisture  seal  between  floor  and 
earth  base  is  mandatory,  however,  and  this  is 
easily  provided  by  laying  well-lapped,  heavy 
roll  roofing  paper  over  the  base  before  pour¬ 
ing  the  floor. 

Relegated  to  the  past  are  the  old-style,  shal¬ 
low  shed  or  two-thirds  span  roofed  houses;  the 
construction  cost  per  bird  was  high  and  labor 
efficiency  low.  Today’s  houses  are  wider.  An 
extensive  survey  among  commercial  poultry- 
men  last  year  showed  a  preference  ranging 
between  30  and  40  feet  of  house  width  for 
buildings  facing  the  south;  wider  houses, 
ranging  between  40  and  60  feet  in  width,  were 
associated  with  even-span  gable-roof  construc¬ 
tion  and  with  a  north  and  south  orientation. 
In  New  Jersey,  at  least,  there  is  a  decided 
preference  for  one-story  houses. 
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By  W.  C.  KRUEGER 

The  assumption  that  a  multi-story  house  is 
cheaper  per  bird,  since  it  has  only  one  founda¬ 
tion  and  roof,  does  not  seem  valid  in  these 
days  of  high  construction-labor  costs.  Working 
from  ladders  and  scaffolding  is  definitely  more 
time-consuming.  There  are,  of  course,  miti¬ 
gating  factors.  Multi-story  houses  built  against 
a  slope  to  afford  a  ground  level  entrance  to  all 
floors  are  convenient.  The  use  of  electric  plat¬ 
form  hoists  and  the  facility  of  bulk  feed  de¬ 
livery  to  any  height  with  blower  trucks  in  part 
cancel  hillside  site  preference  for  multi-story 
houses.  There  is  still,  however,  the  tiresome 
climbing  of  stairs;  and  most  state  labor  laws 
prohibit  the  use  of  farm-type  elevators  by 
humans. 

What  Kind  of  Insulation 

Experienced  poultrymen  agree  with  experi¬ 
ment  station  findings  that  hens  lay  best  at  a 
temperature  range  of  between  45  and  65  de¬ 
grees  Fahrenheit,  and  this  at  the  least  con¬ 
sumption  of  feed  per  dozen  eggs.  Temperatures 
below  32  and  above  85  degrees  definitely  re¬ 
duce  production.  Modern  poultry  house  con¬ 
struction  therefore  aims  to  keep  the  birds 
comfortable  in  both  Winter  and  Summer. 

Insulation  of  the  roof  deck  is  common  prac¬ 
tice.  In  milder  climates  an  inch  of  insulation 
in  addition  to  the  roof  deck  is  a  minimum; 
two  or  three  inches  of  commercial  insulation 
or  the  equivalent  in  sawdust  or  shavings  are 
desirable  in  colder  areas.  For  side-wall  con¬ 
struction,  concrete  blocks  seem  preferred  in 
many  areas.  A  well-laid  wall  is  wind-tight,  fire- 
and  rodent-resisant;  there  is  no  depreciation, 
and  cement  paint  or  waterproofed  stucco  keeps 
out  driving  rains.  Only  moderate  insulation  is 
afforded  by  such  walls,  however;  even  filling 
the  core-holes  with  mica  insulation  is  of  ques¬ 
tionable  value  unless  the  inside  block  surface 
is  vapor-sealed.  Since  it  costs  more  to  build  a 
block  wall  and  add  insulation  construction  on 
the  inside  surface  than  it  does  to  incorporate 
insulation  in  frame  wall  construction,  wood 
frame  houses  with  insulation  between  the  studs 
have  characterized  construction  in  colder  areas. 
The  costly  and  recurrent  job  of  painting  such 
houses  can  be  avoided  by  using  metal  exteriors, 
asbestos-cement  sheets  or  shingles,  or  some  of 
the  newer  pressed-fibre  panels. 

Destruction  of  poultry  houses  by  high  winds 
throughout  the  Northeast  in  the  past  few  years 


has  emphasized  the  necessity  for  bracing  and 
tying  together  all  structural  members.  The 
so-called  balloon  type  of  framing  wherein  studs 
are  continuous  from  sill  to  rafters  and  are 
spiked  against  the  side  of  each  rafter  has  been 
recommended  for  house  rigidity.  This  holds 
for  both  single  and  multi-story  construction. 
The  use  of  metal  straps  across  construction 
joints  and  diagonal  wind  braces  at  the  ends 
and  at  partition  lines  of  houses  are  recognized 
safeguards  against  wind  destruction. 

5,000  Layers  per  Farm  with  Labor-Saving 
Equipment 

With  feed  and  egg  prices  being  what  they 
are,  and  with  outlook  experts  offering  little 
hope  of  immediate  change,  poultrymen  must 
manage  at  a  high  level  of  efficiency  to  realize 
a  profit.  High  egg  production  and  maintenance 
of  egg  quality  are  controllable  factors,  but  the 
only  other  profit  element  subject  to  control  is 
the  one  of  labor  efficiency.  Poultrymen  know 
this.  A  few  years  ago,  2,000  layers  were  the 
maximum  for  a  family  plant.  Now,  through  the 
use  of  labor-saving  equipment  and  practices, 
a  family  unit  can  readily  take  care  of  5,000 
birds. 

To  do  this  requires  some  major  changes  in 
poultry  house  equipment  and  layout  of  in¬ 
teriors.  Droppings  pits  replace  the  old  roost- 
topped  droppings  boards.  Droppings  are 
cleaned  out  once  a  year,  at  most  twice.  Me¬ 
chanical  feeders  save  hours  of  time  filling  hop¬ 
pers.  Bulk  bins  located  above  the  level  of  the 
top  floor  afford  effortless  feed  delivery  to  the 
mechanical  feeders  or  pails.  Carrier  tracks 
throughout  the  house  and  a  platform  carriage 
take  the  headache  out  of  lugging  egg  baskets;, 
they  also  save  many  a  cracked  egg  caused  by 
banging  against  doorways  or  knees.  Mechani¬ 
cal  litter  removers  make  it  possible  to  place 
both  feeders  and  watering  troughs  over  the 
roosting  area,  thus  concentrating  a  major 

(  Continued  on  Page  97 ) 


At  top  is  a  typical  New  Jersey  gable-roof  poultry 
house  with  a  center  droppings  pit.  Feed  and  egg 
rooms  are  at  the  rear  end;  orientation  is  north 
and  south.  Below  is  a  modern  42-foot-wide  house 
with  mechanical  feeders,  automatic  watering,  and 
electric-fan  ventilation  system.  In  Winter,  fresh 
air  comes  through  roof  ventilators,  and  in 
Summer  stale  air  is  expelled  through  them. 
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Lessons  from  the  Fruit  Year 


sulfate  per  100  gallons  of  spray,  but  McIntosh, 
Delicious,  and  Stayman  show  no  leaf  damage  at 
20  gallons. 

Four-Legged  Pests 


Damage  by  frost  and  hail . . .  magnesium  shortage 
from  heavy  rains  .  . .  repelling  four-legged  pests  . .  • 
Red  Delicious  sports  . .  •  Ryania  and  sulfur  sprays • 


By  NORMAN  F.  CHILDERS 


ESPITE  freezes  and  spotty  hail 
storms — but,  thank  heavens,  no 
hurricanes — the  1956  growing 
season  was  one  of  the  best  in 
years  for  fruit  growers  who  had 
good  crop  sets.  Although  in 
some  sections  of  the  Notheast 
it  was  a  little  too  cold  for  good  sizing  of  certain 
peach  and  apple  varieties — and  everywhere  the 
season  was  somewhat  late  in  starting — 1956  was 
almost  ideal  in  temperature  and  rainfall  for 
fruit.  Weather  was  good  not  only  for  crops  but 
also  for  growers;  it  was  quite  comfortable. 

The  total  rainfall  for  the  1956  growing  season 
was  actually  lower  than  normal  in  many  areas, 
but  even  distribution  of  it  made  up  for  any 
possible  deficiency.  Some  growers  who  started 
with  what  appeared  to  be  a  modest  crop,  or  at 
least  only  average,  found  that  at  the  end  of  the 
season  that  had  whopping  big  crops  due  to 
excellent  fruit  sizing.  Most  crop  estimates  were 
raised  as  the  season  went  along.  Due  to  mild 
spray  programs  and  ideal  weather,  finish  on 
apples  was  of  extremely  high  quality.  Fruit 
color  was  good  because  of  clear  and  cool 
autumn  days. 


Frosted-Out  Orchards 

The  freezes  of  May  16  and  24  caused  con¬ 
siderable  damage  to  young  apple  fruits  through¬ 
out  the  Northeast,  and  particularly  in  low  spots. 
Regardless  of  air  drainage,  some  orchards  were 
severely  damaged  while  others  in  the  same 
areas  w7ith  similar  drainage  seemed  to  be  hurt 
little.  Effects  were  not  uniform.  In  general, 
nevertheless,  there  was  plenty  of  evidence  to 
demonstrate  that  it  pays  to  plant  orchards  on 
sites  with  good  air  drainage.  The  temperature 
reached  as  low  as  20  degrees  on  May  24.  In 
many  New  Jersey  orchards  a  frost  line  could 
later  be  clearly  seen  at  harvest:  the  top  halves 
of  apple  trees  were  loaded  with  fruit;  lower 
halves  had  hardly  a  single  one.  In  southern  New 
Jersey’s  relatively  flat  fruit  country  around 
Hammonton,  the  frost  line  of  May  could  be  ob¬ 
served  a  few  feet  up  on  forest  trees  between 
dead  and  green  leaves;  the  condition  extended 
for  miles.  Due  to  their  having  the  better  sites, 
peaches  generally  came  through  better  than 
apples. 

It  would  be  well  to  give  trees  in  orchards 
frosted  out  in  1956  a  moderate  pruning  this 
Winter  to  reduce  as  much  as  possible  the 
abundant  flower  buds  which  are  now  present 
on  them  and  which  will  bloom  next  Spring.  The 
very  heavy  bloom  that  these  trees  will  have  in 
1957  will  give  them  a  weak  start.  They  will  need 
somewhat  more  fertilizer,  particularly  nitro¬ 
gen;  leaf  color  should  be  watched  carefully  be¬ 
fore  and  after  bloom.  A  spray  or  two  of  urea 
nitrogen  may  be  needed  to  help  size  foliage  of 
the  abundantly  blooming  trees.  Three  pounds 
of  urea  per  100  gallons  of  water  are  generally 
used  prior  to  bloom;  five  pounds  are  used  after 
bloom.  These  trees’  fruit  will  also  need  thinning 
by  hormone  or  by  hand.  Every  measure  should 
be  undertaken  to  keep  the  crops  moderate  so 
that  adequate  carbohydrates  and  other  reserve 
nutrients  will  be  available  to  form  fruit  buds 
for  1958.  Otherwise,  the  trees  are  likely  to  get 
in  a  vicious  cycle  of  biennial  bearing. 


Trouble  from  Hail 

Hail  was  sporadic  in  1956;  some  came  early 
in  the  season  and  some  came  late.  Monmouth 
County,  N.  J.,  had  hail  the  middle  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  an  unusually  late  time.  An  area  in  West 
Virginia  had  a  hail  storm  about  100  yards  wide 
that  caused  exceptional  damage.  Apple  and 
peach  trees  were  stripped  of  bark  and  probably 
put  permanently  out  of  production.  There  is 
not  much  we  can  certainly  do  about  hail,  of 


course,  except  to  have  appropriate  insurance 
coverage.  Yet,  in  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.,  grow¬ 
ers  feel  they  had  good  hail-preventing  results 
with  cloud  seeding  at  the  proper  times  this  past 
season.  Some  areas  have  hail  trouble  more  fre¬ 
quently  than  others;  wherever  one  is  planting 
orchards,  he  ought  to  inquire  of  neighbors  and 
the  weather  bureau  on  the  area’s  hail  fre¬ 
quency. 

During  recent  drought  years,  there  was  rela¬ 
tively  little  magnesium  deficiency  evident 
either  during  the  growing  season  or  just  be¬ 
fore  harvest,  regardless  of  the  size  of  the  crop. 
However,  with  abundant  and  uniformly  spaced 
rains  in  1956  along  with  very  heavy  crops  in 
many  orchards,  magnesium  deficiency  became 
evident  in  September  and  October.  Michigan 
growers  reported  widespread  deficiency.  Mag¬ 
nesium  is  soluble;  during  a  rainy  year  it  leaches 
from  the  soil  the  same  as  nitrogen  does.  Needed 
in  the  final  sizing  and  seed  development  of 
apples,  it  may  be  a  definite  shortage  by  the  end 
of  a  wet  season.  During  a  deficiency  there  is 
movement  of  magnesium  from  leaves  to  fruit. 
This  causes  the  leaves  to  show  the  typical  de¬ 
ficiency  symptoms  of  interveinal  scorch  and 
heavy  dropping.  Associated  with  leaf  drop  is 
preharvest  fruit  drop;  this  was  rather  wide¬ 
spread  in  some  orchards  last  Fall.  It  was  esti¬ 
mated  that  a  quarter  of  a  million  bushels  of 
apples  dropped  before  harvest  in  New  Jersey. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  this,  growers  had  one  of  the 
heaviest  pack-out  crops  in  recent  years. 

Correcting  Magnesium  Deficiency 

In  orchards  which  showed  leaf  scorch  and 
premature  leaf  and  fruit  drop  last  Fall,  it  would 
be  well  to  check  the  pH  of  the  soil  under  the 
trees  and  to  apply  high-magnesium — i.e.,  dolo- 
mitic — lime  to  bring  it  to  about  6.0.  The  pH  is 
nearly  always  lower  in  the  soil  under  the  trees 
and  in  the  root  zone  than  it  is  in  row  middles. 
This  is  due  to  sulfur  spray  drop  and,  in  some 
cases,  to  acid-inducing  fertilizers  like  ammon¬ 
ium  sulfate. 

In  New  Jersey,  we  are  considering  the  inclu¬ 
sion  of  magnesium  in  standard  complete  fertil¬ 
izer  mixes  for  fruit  trees.  A  5-10-10  fertilizer 
would  have  about  five  per  cent  magnesium 
oxide.  If  a  1-1-1  ratio  were  to  be  used,  the  mix¬ 
ing  plants  might  have  to  reduce  an  8-8-8  fertil¬ 
izer  to  a  7-7-7  in  order  to  get  six  per  cent  mag¬ 
nesium  oxide  in  a  ton  of  fertilizer.  The  percent¬ 
age  of  magnesium  oxide  and  nitrogen  in  an 
orchard  mix  should  be  about  the  same.  In  the 
college  orchard  at  Rutgers  University  in  New 
Jersey  which  has  been  receiving  this  mag¬ 
nesium  mix  for  five  years,  together  with  small 
amounts  of  all  trace  elements,  relatively  little 
magnesium  deficiency  was  apparent  in  1956 
despite  a  heavy  crop  and  fairly  heavy  rains.  In 
a  test  which  has  been  underway  for  seven  years 
on  Romes  and  Stayman,  however,  the  least  de 
ficiency  of  magnesium  appeared  where  a  straw 
mulch  has  been  maintained.  Experiments  in 
the  Northeast  indicate  that  it  may  take  a  few 
years  for  soil-applied  magnesium  to  take  effect 
in  apple  trees  in  sod.  Some  cultivation  to  work 
this  fertilizer  in,  as  well  as  mulching,  has  as¬ 
sisted  the  magnesium  to  enter  the  tree.  In  fact, 
some  growers  have  reduced  or  eliminated  mag¬ 
nesium  deficiency  in  their  orchards  by  tearing 
up  the  sod  every  three  or  four  years.  In  or¬ 
chards  where  soil-applied  magnesium  is  not 
taking  effect  sufficiently  soon,  it  will  be  helpful 
to  apply  magnesium  sulfate  ( Epsom  salts )  at 
10  to  20  pounds  per  100  gallons  of  water  early 
in  the  season  at  10-day  intervals.  Depending  on 
the  severity  of  leaf  scorch  the  previous  season, 
two  to  four  sprays  will  be  needed.  In  tests  at 
Rutgers  University,  Rome  Beauty  seems  to  be 
injured  by  more  than  10  pounds  of  magnesium 


Growers  and  research  men  are  enthusiastic 
over  the  success  of  Endrin  as  a  control  for  both 
field  and  pine  mice.  It  is  the  first  100-per-cent 
control' measure  we  have  had  for  these  insidi¬ 
ous  pests.  Baiting  hardly  ever  gave  more  than 
70  to  90  per  cent  control,  and  this  was  not  good 
enough.  Reports  indicate  that  Endrin  applica¬ 
tions  in  late  Fall  will  last  at  least  a  year  and,  in 
some  cases,  up  to  three  years  before  mice  be¬ 
gin  to  encroach  again.  Rate  of  encroachment 
seems  to  depend  upon  favorable  living  condi¬ 
tions  for  mice  outside  the  treated  area.  The 
poison  problem  for  both  humans  and  wildlife 
in  the  use  of  Endrin  is  not  now  so  alarming  as 
it  was;  it  is  still  serious,  of  course,  but,  when 
handled  carefully,  Endrin  presents  little  dan¬ 
ger.  Growers  using  it  are  finding  it  well  worth 
its  caution,  trouble  and  cost  wherever  mice  are 
a  destructive  nuisance. 

Deer  have  become  an  increasing  problem  in 
many  orchards  of  the  Northeast.  A  public  hear¬ 
ing  was  held  in  New  Jersey  last  August  where 
fruit  growers  tried  to  get  at  least  a  one-day 
doe-hunting  season;  but  the  idea  was  rejected 
by  the  N.  J.  Fish  and  Game  Council.  In  New 
York  State,  some  counties  did  have  doe  days 
in  1956. 

One  of  the  best  control  measures  yet  de¬ 
veloped  for  brousing  deer  is  a  bone-tar  re- 

(  Continued  on  Page  71 ) 


Adjustment  must  be  made  to  weather,  or  attempts 
to  alter  it  are  needed.  This  weather  observation 
equipment  is  in  the  Connecticut  Station's  or¬ 
chard  at  Mt.  Carmel. 


Effective  sprays  are  one  secret  of  fruit  success. 
Last  year,  more  sulfur  ivas  needed  against  apple 
mildetv.  Research  on  Ryania  was  encouraging  for 
reduction  of  sprays,  however. 


In  the  woods  of  Atlantic  County,  N.  J.,  the  effects 
of  the  May  24,  1956,  frost  could  long  be  seen  in 
the  contrast  between  green  top  leaves  and  dead 
bottom  ones. 
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How  Far  Can  Feed  Conversion  Go? 


By  G.  L.  ROMOSER 


URING  the  past  year,  a  very  important 
point  was  emphasized  by  practically 
everyone  either  directly  or  indirect¬ 
ly  involved  in  the  production  of 
broiler  chickens.  Perhaps  it  may  be 
summarized  by  one  word,  efficiency. 
Those  associated  with  the  broiler  industry  are 
well  aware  of  the  meaning  of  efficiency;  they 
have  profited  to  some  degree  through  its  em¬ 
phasis  in  all  phases  of  their  particular  opera¬ 
tions.  Since  feed  costs  account  for  over  65 
per  cent  of  the  cost  of  producing  broilers, 
efficiency  of  conversion  of  feed  to  food  needs 
to  be  stressed. 

It  is  obvious  that  any  improvement  in  feed 
conversion,  i.  e.,  the  amount  of  feed  required 
to  produce  a  pound  of  broiler,  will  always  be 
an  important  factor  in  determining  how  eco¬ 
nomically  the  meat  is  produced.  Increased 
knowledge  of  nutrition  and  marked  improve¬ 
ments  in  breeding  and  management  have  put 
poultry  meat  in  a  position  in  which  to  compete 
favorably  with  other  commodities  bought  by 
consumers.  Poultry  is  no  longer  a  luxury  item, 
but  an  everyday  commodity  on  the  dinner 
table.  Statistics  show  that  per-capita  consump¬ 
tion  of  poultry  and  poultry  products  has  been 
increasing  rapidly  over  the  past  few  years.  In¬ 
dications  are  that  the  trend  will  continue. 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  figures  for 
1954  and  1955  and  estimates  prepared  by  the 
American  Feed  Manufacturers  Association  for 
1956  and  1957  show  that  there  has  been  a 
continual  improvement  in  feed  conversion  by 
broilers.  In  1954,  1.048  million  broilers  re¬ 
quired  5,449  tons  of  feed;  in  1956,  1.191  million 
required  only  5,062  tons,  an  increase  in  effi¬ 
ciency  equal  to  15  per  cent  in  just  two  years. 
Performance  records  of  large  broiler  flocks 
show  that  feed  requirements  to  produce  a 
given  amount  of  meat  are  very  small  in  certain 
broiler  regions.  For  example,  one  area  growing 
several  million  broilers  in  flocks  varying  in 


size  from  1,000  to  10,000  had  an  average  feed 
conversion  of  approximately  2.5  pounds  of  feed 
per  pound  of  weight.  In  a  recent  trial  con¬ 
ducted  at  the  University  of  Maryland,  eight  lots 
of  broiler  chickens  on  rations  of  from  980  to 
1,127  Calories  of  productive  energy  per  pound 
averaged  2.97  pounds  in  eight  weeks  with  a 
total  of  only  6.4  pounds  of  feed  per  broiler. 
One  experimental  lot  of  450  straight-run  broil¬ 
ers  was  produced  during  the  same  trial  which 
had  an  average  weight  of  3.05  pounds  and  a 
feed  conversion  of  1.96  pounds.  The  birds  were 
grown  under  ideal  conditions  of  management 
and  environment,  however,  relatively  free  from 
disease;  and  they  were  fed  rations  which,  al¬ 
though  practical,  are  not  commonly  being  off¬ 
ered  by  all  feed  manufacturers.  Many  nu¬ 
tritional  factors  which  have  been  discovered 
during  the  past  few  years  account  for  much 
of  the  progress  in  feed  utilization.  One  im¬ 
portant  factor  which  has  accounted  for  much 
of  the  progress  is  that  of  energy  and  protein 
balance. 

As  a  result  of  nutritional  studies  performed 
at  the  University  of  Connecticut,  it  was  found 
that  broiler  feeds  containing  approximately 
1,000  Calories  of  productive  energy  per  pound 
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How  energy  is  used  by  the  broiler  chick. 


were  more  efficient  than  feeds  containing  less. 
As  a  result  of  this,  the  energy  level  of  feeds 
was  gradually  raised.  However,  certain  flocks 
which  were  fed  high-energy  feeds  grew  less 
rapidly  and  consumed  more  feed  than  their 
counterparts  on  rations  containing  either  less 
energy  or  higher  levels  of  protein.  The  general 
trend  toward  use  of  higher  levels  of  energy  in 
broiler  feds  led  to  a  reconsideration  of  protein 
and  energy  levels  and  their  relationship  to  one 
another.  Performance  data  from  many  field 
trials  conducted  at  the  University  of  Maryland 
Agricultural  Farm  at  Salisbury  with  a  large 
number  of  broiler  chickens  were  correlated 
with  the  productive-energy  content  and  the 
level  of  crude  protein  in  rations.  It  was  found 
that  optimum  performance,  i.e.,  feed  conver¬ 
sion,  rate  of  growth,  feathering  and  economy 
of  production,  was  obtained  where  the  calorie- 
protein  ( C-P )  ratio  or  the  number  of  Calories 
of  productive  energy  per  pound  divided  by 
the  percentage  of  crude  protein  in  the  ration 
was  approximately  42  for  starting  feeds  and 
48  to  50  for  finishing  feeds.  Later,  it  was  found 
that  widening  the  energy-protein  ratio  be¬ 
yond  44  required  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  Calories  of  productive  energy  per  unit  gain. 
Furthermore,  as  the  energy  content  of  the 
ration  was  increased  in  relation  to  the  protein 
level,  there  was  an  increase  in  the  carcass  fat 
content. 

Experimental  rations  using  high  levels  of 
fat  were  formulated  with  a  view  toward  in¬ 
creasing  efficiency.  In  one  of  these  rations,  the 
productive-energy  level  was  1,240  Calories  per 
pound.  At  eight  weeks  of  age,  male  broilers  fed 
this  experimental  ration  weighed  3.25  pounds 
and  had  a  feed  conversion  of  1.71  pounds  of 
feed  per  pound  of  gain.  Levels  of  various  nu¬ 
trient  components  of  this  ration  such  as  the 
B  vitamins,  minerals  and,  of  course,  crude  pro¬ 
tein  then  were  increased,  essentially  by  using 
supplements  which  contained  a  minimum  of 
inert  ingredients  like  crude  fiber.  On  a  volume 
basis,  these  feeds  were  much  more 
concentrated  than  conventional  feeds;  less  of 
them  was  required  to  produce  the  same  results. 

(  Continued  on  Page  88 ) 


Fifty  Years  of  Poultry  Breeding 

By  C.  S.  SHAFFNER 


franchise  system  is  too  young  to  enable  one 
to  draw  many  conclusions  from  it,  but  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  many  merits  and  may  result  in 
more  poultrymen  specializing  in  breeding 
operations. 


VER  the  past  half  century  there  has 
been  more  progress  made  in  the 
breeding  of  poultry  than  in  any  other 
class  of  livestock.  The  reasons  for 
this  are  numerous,  but  one  of  the 
most  important  is  the  fact  that  birds 
short  life  cycle  and  reproduce  at  a  high 
rate.  It  is  entirely  possible  to  get  50  to  60  pro¬ 
geny  from  a  single  hen  in  the  normal  breeding 
season.  Another  reason  for  the  phenomenal 
progress  made  by  poultry  breeders  is  the  fact 
that  they  were  quick  to  discard  the  fetters  of 
show-ring  excellence  and  began  selecting  birds 
on  the  primary  basis  of  proven  performance. 
A  good  deal  of  credit  must  be  given,  never¬ 
theless,  to  the  early  breeders  of  fancy  birds 
who  created  interest  in  poultry  breeding  and 
who  passed  on  valuable  information  on  man¬ 
agement  of  birds.  Present-day  breeders,  how¬ 
ever,  largely  ignore  minor  factors  of  show¬ 
room  excellence  unless  they  are  known  to 
affect  performance  or  are  sufficiently  serious 
to  actually  detract  from  general  good  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  flock. 

Following  the  era  of  the  fancy  breed  came  a 
time  when  only  pure  breeds  were  used  for 
commercial  production.  This  was  a  conscious 
attempt  to  maintain  as  much  of  the  identity  of 
the  pure  breeds  as  possible  but  at  the  same 
time  to  place  most  of  the  emphasis  of  selection 
on  economic  characters.  This  was  a  time  when 
there  were  large  numbers  of  small  breeders 
with  from  five  to  25  individual  pedigree  pens. 
The  past  10  years  have  seen  a  big  decrease  in 
the  numbers  of  breeders.  But  those  who  have 
remained  have  increased  rapidly  in  size  while 
the  total  number  of  chickens  raised  annually 
has  climbed. 


Today  the  poultry  breeding  business  is  con¬ 
centrated  in  the  hands  of  a  relatively  few 
large  breeding  establishments.  These  estab¬ 
lishments  hire  well-trained  geneticists,  have 
large  numbers  of  individual  male  pedigree 
pens,  and  even  have  available  the  services  of 
electronic  computation  equipment  for  analysis 
of  data.  With  the  large  investment  that  many 
breeders  have  in  their  stock  and  operations, 
a  new  development  in  the  business  has  natur¬ 
ally  followed,  viz.,  the  franchise  system.  Under 
this  plan  the  breeder  protects  his  investment 
and  the  reputation  of  his  stock  by  licensing 
only  a  limited  number  of  hatcheries  to  repro¬ 
duce  his  strain  under  carefully  specified  con¬ 
ditions.  One  of  the  conditions  is  that  a  certain 
amount  of  the  breeding  stock  each  year  shall 
come  from  the  breeder’s  parent  stock.  The 


Currently,  egg  production  and  meat  produc¬ 
tion  have  become  quiet  separate  businesses. 
For  economical  egg  production,  one  must  of 
necessity  use  a  small  bird  that  lays  a  large 
number  of  large  eggs.  A  four-pound  bird  that 
lays  no  eggs  will  eat  about  65  pounds  of 
feed  per  year,  while  a  seven-pound  bird  lay¬ 
ing  no  eggs  will  eat  about  85  pounds  of  feed 
per  year.  The  amount  of  feed  consumed  per 
year  over  these  maintenance  values  for  each 
200  eggs  is  about  30  pounds  regardless  of  the 
bird’s  size.  It  makes  sense  then  to  use  the 
smallest  machine  possible  to  do  the  job.  This 
means  either  a  Leghorn  or  a  small  Rhode 
Island  Red,  and  the  latter  only  if  brown  eggs 
bring  a  premium  or,  at  least,  are  not  dis¬ 
criminated  against.  These  facts  have  led 
(  Continued  on  Page  100 ) 


Grant  Heilman 


As  the  want  for  clean  carcass  exteriors  has  led  to  popularity  of  white-feathered  chickens  and  turkeys 
for  meat,  so  has  the  need  for  feed  efficiency  led  to  smaller  birds  for  egg  production.  These  12 -week- 
old  White  Leghorns  are  on  the  farm  of  Frank  T.  Earhart,  Manheim,  Lancaster  County,  Pa. 
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Get  EXTRA.  PROFIT  from  every  acre  ! 


plant  cp0ffman  FARM  seeds 

w  FUNK  G  HYBRID  CORN 


There’s  no  mystery  about  Hoffman  Quality  Seeds 
and  the  reasons  they  grow  higher  paying  crops. 
They’re  carefully  harvested  from  choice  varieties, 
carefully  cleaned,  and  properly  stored.  Every  lot  is 
carefully  tested  to  make  sure  your  seed  will  ger¬ 
minate  fast  into  husky,  productive  plants.  Every 
pound  is  backed  by  Hoffman’s  58-year  reputation 
for  honest  value. 

NEW  VARIETIES  IN  1957  SEED  GUIDE.  Write  for 
free  copy.  More  than  60  varieties  of  clover,  alfalfa, 
oats,  rye  grass,  ladino,  etc.,  including  new  varieties, 
such  as  "De  Puits”  Alfalfa,  "Pennscott”  Clover, 
"Viking”  Trefoil,  "S-37”  Orchard  Grass,  "Climax” 
Timothy,  "Clintland”  Oats,  etc. 

MORE  CORN  PER  ACRE  WITH  FUNK  G  HYBRIDS. 
Grow  the  Funk  G  Hybrid  tested  and  proved  by 
Hoffman  to  out-yield  all  others  in  your  area— your 
soil— your  season.  Your  local  Hoffman  agent,  or 
our  corn  men  here,  can  tell  you  the  proper  "G” 
number  for  husking  or  silage  on  your  farm. 


Free !  1957  SEED  GUIDE  and  FARM  FACTS  NOTEBOOK 


Important  for  every  profit-minded 
farmer.  Notebook  contains  time¬ 
saving,  money-making  hints  on 
planting,  fertilizing,  grass  silage, 
etc.  Write  today! 


A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc. 

Box  32,  Landisville  (Lancaster  Co.),  Pa. 


WANT  TO  EARN  EXTRA  MONEY?  A  few  select  territories  are  still  open  for  the  appointment  of  Hoffman  farmer-  j 
agents  to  tcke  orders  for  Hoffman  farm  seeds  and  Funk  G  corn.  No  investment  required.  For  details  write  to  Dept.  A. 


FRUIT 

TREES 


Write  now  for  big 
FREE  Color  Catalog — 
supply  limited.  Great 
values  in  Fruit  Trees, 
Berries,  Grapes,  Shrubs, 
Roses,  Perennials,  Ever¬ 
greens.  Sturdy,  strong-rooted  stock, 
Northern  grown  on  600  acres  in 
Dansville,  and  priced  right!  Guaran¬ 
teed  to  grow  and  true  to  name.  Free 
stock  for  early  orders.  Our  73rd  Year. 

MALONEY  BROTHERS 
NURSEY  COMPANY 

27  CIRCLE  ROAD,  DANSVILLE,  NEW  YORK 


6 

Plan 1 

5.95 


4  Hardy  American  HoUy,  pyramidal 
tree -type,  red  berries.  2  Jap.  Holly, 
evergreen  shrub-type.  All  plants  4" 
to  6"  with  mass  of  roots  from  2 Vi' 
pots.  Postpaid  at  planting  time. 

Ask  jot  EREE  Evergreen  Catalog 


POSTPAID 


MUSSER  FORESTS 


BOX  20-B 


Evergreen  Lining-Out  Stock 

Transplants  and  Seedlings 

Pine,  Spruce,  Fir,  Canadian  Hemlock,  Arbor- 
vitaes,  in  variety.  For  growing  Christmas 
trees.  Ornamental  landscape.  Windbreaks, 
Hedges.  Quality  stock  low  as  2c  each  on 
ouantity  orders.  Write  for  price  list. 

SUNCREST  EVERGREEN  NURSERIES 
BOX  305-B,  HOMER  CITY,  PA. 


^STRAWBERRIES 


FREE  CATALOG  describes  our  new 
I  virus-free  strawberry  plants.  Foun- 
I  dation  stock  supplied  by  the  U.  S. 
Dept,  of  Agriculture  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  better  strawberry  plants 
the  American  farmer  and  gardener. 
Also  blueberries,  grapes,  raspberries, 
shrubs,  shade  trees,  fruit  and  nut  trees.  All  stock  cer¬ 
tified  and  guaranteed.  Write  Now  for  Your  Free  Copy. 
RAYNER  BROTHERS,  SALISBURY  5,  MARYLAND 


STRAWBERRIES 


are  Ideal  family  income  projects.  One- 
tenth  acre  yields  660  —  900  quarts. 
Allen’s  Berry  Book  tells  best  varieties 
and  How  to  Grow  Them,  free  copy . 
Write  today. 

W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 
72  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


GARDNER  SEED  CO 


45  SPENCER  ST.,  ROCHESTER  3,  N.Y 


c. 
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DWARF 

FRUIT 

TREES 


Ideal  for  home  gardens,  require  little  space, 
full  sized  fruit,  begin  fruiting  2nd  or  3rd 
year.  Enjoy  delicious  fruit  from  your  own 
trees.  We  have  dwarf  peach,  apple,  pear  and 
new  North  Star  cherry.  Also  new  grapes, 
berries,  nut  trees,  fruit  trees,  blueberr  es, 
straberries,  shade  and  ornamental  trees. 
Miller’s  color  catalog  FREE. 

J.  E.  MILLER  NURSERIES 

565  W.  LAKE  RD.,  CANANDAIGUA,  N.  Y. 


I  WANT  EVERY  READER 

off  this  Paper  to  have  my  big  red 

EARLIANA  TOMATO 


“KING  OF  THE  EARLIES” 

Big  solid,  scarlet  fruit,  disease 
resistant,  heavy  yielder.  Ideal  for 
table  or  canning.  Send  125  SEED 
postal  today  for  125  seed  COpp 
and  cony  of  Seed  and  Nursery  Catalog.  ■  I*C.t 

R.H.SHUMWAY  SEEDSMAN,  Dept  404  Rockford,  ILL. 

GIANT  COLOR  CATALOG  FREE!  Hardy  northern- 
grown  nursery  stock  Hundreds  of  varieties  of  guaran¬ 
teed  dwarf  and  standard  fruit  trees,  berry  plants,  orna¬ 
mental  shrubs,  shade  trees,  etc.  Fully  illustrated. 
Write:  Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries,  R-2,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


HARRIS  NORTH  STAR 
Best  Early  Hybrid 


HARRIS  SEEDS 

Tremendous  Early  Yields  •  Excellent  Quality 

These  two  qualities  alone  would  make  our  North 
Star  outstanding,  but,  as  an  extra  bonus,  add  these: 

Seed  sprouts  quickly  in  cold  soil. 

Plants  continue  to  grow  vigorously  in  bad  weather. 
Ears  are  large  and  attractive.  Texture  and  flavor 
are  comparable  to  mid-season  varieties. 

For  prices  of  North  Star  and  other  outstanding 
vegetables  and  flowers  available  from  Harris. 

Ask  for  oar  Market  Gardeners’  and  Florists’ 
Catalog  if  you  grow  for  market. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Inc. 

16  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  New  York 

1957  CATALOG  iwwnmjckj 


Empire  State  Growers  Meet 

Onion  Growers  Form  Cooperative  ....  Potato  Disease 
Controls  ....  Need  for  Weed  Killers  .... 
Growers’  Marketing  Company  in  Michigan. 


Some  400  New  York  State  vege¬ 
table  and  potato  growers  met  in 
Syracuse  last  month  to  make  plans 
for  the  year  and  to  participate  in 
crop  and  business  discussions. 

One  of  the  principal  speakers, 
Isaac  DeHollander  of  Oswego,  de¬ 
scribed  the  American  Onion  Growers’ 
Co-op.  Assn,  as  a  brand-new  organiza¬ 
tion  formed  to  obtain  “a  reasonable 
return  on  labor  and  investment”  for 
the  onion  grower.  With  onions  down 
to  50  cents  a  hundredweight  last  Fall, 
he  said,  growers  in  New  York,  Michi¬ 
gan,  Wisconsin,  Indiana  and  New 
Jersey  felt  a  national  effort  was  need¬ 
ed  to  reduce  the  surplus,  either  by 
export  or  destruction.  The  original 
plan  was  for  all  growers  to  sell  20 
per  cent  of  their  crop  to  the  associa¬ 
tion  for  $1.00,  he  reported,  but  legal 
complications  and  the  rather  late 
start  of  the  movement  prevented 


Of  Course! 

With  poems  or  children 
Here  be  it  known  — 

It’s  very  easy 
To  love  your  own! 

—  Havenor  Greene 


realization  of  it.  In  addition,  prices 
strengthened  somewhat.  But,  accord¬ 
ing  to  DeHollander,  the  association  is 
proceeding  in  its  organization,  with 
temporary  officers  elected  and  by¬ 
laws  in  draft  form.  It  was  said  that 
Germany  is  in  the  market  for  $750,- 
000  worth  of  onions  and  that  the 
co-op  still  aims  to  export  over  a  mil¬ 
lion  bushels.  DeHollander  said  that 
a  Naples,  N.  Y.,  man  has  developed 
a  treatment  to  take  the  odor  of 
onions  away,  a  process  that  was  view¬ 
ed  as  possibly  opening  up  new  vistas 
for  advertising  and  marketing.  The 
cooperative  is  a  one-crop  association, 
with  onions  its  exclusive  concern 
Temporary  president  of  the  new 
American  Onion  Growers  Co-op.  Assn, 
is  James  Reed,  Naples,  N.  Y.  Dues 
would  be  $1.50  per  acre  per  year, 
with  perhaps  an  increment  of  sales 
in  addition. 

Saying  that  “if  mechanical  handl¬ 
ing  of  potatoes  gets  going,  areas 
which  cannot  handle  potatoes  in  bulk 
are  going  to  have  trouble  in  meeting 
competition,”  Robert  Kinkel  of  Colo¬ 
rado  went  on  to  declare  that  the 
Colorado  potato  deal  was  “not  too 
different  from  New  York’s.”  The  big 
divergence  is  in  marketing,  he  said. 
Out  there,  the  bulk  of  potatoes  is 
handled  in  1,000-pound  boxes,  and 
most  of  the  crop  is  washed,  he  stated. 
They  do  a  critical  job  of  sizing,  too, 
with  uniformity  a  major  aim  in 
packs. 

K.  H.  Fernow  of  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity  told  growers  that  the  lack  of  any 
serious  potato  late  blight  last  year 
was  a  tribute  to  their  spray  pro¬ 
grams;  “the  stage  was  set  for  epi¬ 
demic,”  he  said.  Citing  nabam  and 
zineb  as  certainly  dependable  and 
convenient  blight  materials — prefer¬ 
ably  applied  every  five  days  rather 
than  weekly,  he  said  that  1956  was 
the  first  year  in  which  maneb  was 
carefully  checked.  Although  it  is 
somewhat  higher  in  price,  it  seemed, 
he  reported,  “to  have  looked  better 
than  the  other  two.”  Fernow  termed 
Bordeaux  also  an  excellent  fungicide, 
but  recognized  that  it  is  inconvenient 
to  use  and  that  it  can  be  toxic  to 
potatoes.  Ring  rot,  he  declared,  was 
“one  of  the  diseases  that  offer  the 
best  argument  in  favor  of  using  certi¬ 
fied  seed,”  even  though  this  type  of 
potato  stock  cannot  be  guaranteed 
100-per-cent  free.  Fernow  recom¬ 


mended  disinfection  of  seed-piece 
cutting  knives  with  mercuric  chlo¬ 
ride  to  reduce  possibility  of  ring-rot 
spread.  Because  1956  was  cool  and 
wet,  there  was  an  increase  in  potato 
black-leg  about  which,  according  to 
Fernow,  New  York  State  “has  been 
whistling  in  the  dark  for  years.” 
Growers  and  scientists  had  felt  that 
only  other  areas  were  troubled  from 
it,  he  observed.  Further,  there  was 
error  in  believing  that  the  disease 
was  not  seed-borne:  recently  it  has 
been  found  to  be  seed-borne  and 
transmissable  by  seed-piece  knives, 
he  said.  Although  Cornell  does  not 
recommend  seed  treatment  for  black¬ 
leg,  Fernow  reported  that  captan 
seemed  to  prevent  it,  and  that 
Semesan-Bel  was  also  effective. 

John  Campbell,  secretary  of  the 
New  Jersey  Potato  Growers  Assn., 
told  how  potato  production  and  mar¬ 
keting  have  changed  in  the  last  25 
years.  Between  a  ton  and  a  ton  and 
a  haif  of  5-10-10  fertilizer  was  com¬ 
monly  applied  to  each  New  Jersey 
acre  for  many  years,  he  said,  but  so 
much  phosphorus  and  potassium 
built  up  in  the  soils  that  straight 
1-1-1  ratios  —  for  instance,  1,600 
pounds  of  8-8-8 — are  now  frequently 
used.  Because  the  great  increase  in 
irrigation  has  been  accompanied  by 
leaching  of  elements  from  light  soils, 
he  reported  side-dressing  with  about 
100  pounds  each  of  ammonium  ni¬ 
trate  and  sulfur-potassium-magne¬ 
sium  is  done  before  plants  are  six 
inches  high.  Although  $5.00  more 
costly  a  ton,  sulfate  of  potash  is  re¬ 
placing  muriate  of  potash;  it  is  felt  to 
grow  drier  potatoes.  Some  growers 
may  side-dress  twice,  as  suggested  by 
soil  test.  Also  because  of  irrigation, 
according  to  Campbell,  seed-piece 
spacing  has  shrunk  from  12-15  inches 
down  to  nine,  with  “a  tremendous 
number  of  plants  per  acre”  as  a  re¬ 
sult.  This  increases  seed  costs,  he 
said,  but  it  also  increases  yields  so 
much  that  a  400-bushel-crop  of  pota¬ 
toes  in  New  Jersey  is  considered  al¬ 
most  a  failure.  Chemical  weed  control 
he  cited  as  another  modern  move, 
with  increased  yields  resulting  from 
decreased  competition,  from  less 
pruning  of  roots  at  late  cultivations, 
and  from  reduced  compaction  of  soil 
from  tractor  travel.  The  standard 
practice  is  to  treat  the  soil  before 
emergence  of  weeds  or  crops,  and 
then  to  cultivate — including  lay-by 
hilling — only  twice.  Campbell  re¬ 
ported  a  real  need  for  chemical  weed 
killers  effective  against  nut  and 

quack  grasses. 

John  Carew  of  Michigan  State  Uni¬ 
versity  described  how  a  group  of 

Capae,  Mich.,  vegetable  growers  have 
made  a  marketing  corporation  work. 
Finding  their  Detroit  city  market  de¬ 
clining  in  sales  effectiveness,  he  said, 
five  growers  with  4,100  acres  formed 
a  corporation  with  five  $100-shares  as 
initial  ownership  requirement.  Se¬ 

crets  of  the  growers’  business  suc¬ 
cess,  according  to  Carew — “it  was 
not  all  a  bed  of  roses” — are:  commit¬ 
ting  entire  crops  to  the  corporation, 
pooling  of  resources  for  purchase  of 
equipment,  sizable  stock  purchases, 
expectation  of  some  loss  of  freedom, 
agreeable  men,  “everything”  put  in 
writing,  legal  counsel,  and  profes¬ 
sional  sales  management.  j.  n.  b. 
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Lessons  from  the  Fruit  Year 


(Continued  from  Page  68) 

pellent  called  “Magic  Circle.”  It  was 
developed  by  D.  G.  White  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  University.  An  applica¬ 
tion  of  one  gallon  of  the  material  in 
100  gallons  of  spray  should  last  three 
to  four  weeks.  Z.  I.  P.,  another  repel¬ 
lent  available  in  trade,  is  effective 
when  applied  as  a  spray  to  dormant 
trees.  One  gallon  of  Z.  I.  P.  is  used  in 
40  gallons  of  spray;  more  than  one 
application  during  the  Winter  may  be 
necessary. 

“Ringwood”  proved  to  be  the  best 
rabbit  repellent  tried  at  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  University  in  1956.  Ap¬ 
plied  as  a  paint  or  a  spray,  with  no 
dilution,  one  application  is  sufficient 
for  a  season. 

Red  Delicious  Sports 

Dr.  Edward  Gould  of  the  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  Experiment  Station  has  planted 
replicated  orchards  of  several  dozen 
newer  Red  Delicious  sports,  mostly 
from  Washington  State.  Some  of 
them  are  in  fairly  heavy  commercial 
production,  with  nursery  trees  avail¬ 
able.  A  general  trend  toward  plant¬ 
ing  these  red  sports  has  appeared  in 
many  sections.  The  market  for  the 
fruit  in  this  area  is  still  plagued  by 
unwise  harvesting,  however;  some 
growers  pick  these  double  red  sports 
two  to  three  weeks,  too  early.  If  the 
fruit  is  then  eaten,  it  tastes  like  po¬ 
tatoes.  Red  King  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  new  Red  Deliicous  sports  in 
the  Virginias.  Dr.  Gould  has  listed 
these  nine  as  the  most  promising: 
Red  Prince  (from  regular  Delicious); 
Jardine  (also  from  the  regular  Deli¬ 
cious);  Royal  Red  (from  Richared 
Red  Delicious),  now  in  commercial 
production;  Red  Queen  (from  Stark- 
ing);  Red  King  (also  from  Starking), 
in  production;  Hi-Early  (from  Stark¬ 
ing),  in  production;  Rypczynski 
(from  Starking);  Starkrimson  (from 
regular  Delicious);  and  Chelan  Red 
(from  the  I'egular  Delicious). 

Spray  Problems 

Mildew  is  causing  concern  on  cer¬ 
tain  apple  varieties,  particularly 
Rome,  and  on  such  peach  varieties  as 
Golden  East,  Rio  Oso  Gem,  New  Jersey 
No.  157,  Elberta,  and  M.  A.  Blake. 
Some  apple  growers  last  season 
pruned  out  shoots  to  reduce  the 
spread  of  mildew.  Because  new 


Return  to  the  Old  Days? 

An  article  on  country  living  in 
The  Rural  New  Yorker  has  made 
me  homesick  for  the  good  old  days 
of  1890  when  I  endured  and  enjoyed 
a  life  like  that  described.  In  a  way, 
I  am  doing  it  again  in  my  declining 
years.  History  repeats  itself. 

How  well  I  remember  the  wood- 
burning  stoves,  and  the  plain  house 
where  we  awoke  in  the  so  early 
morn!  Snow  might  be  drifted  on  top 
of  the  bed  and  on  the  floor.  How  ter¬ 
rible  it  was  to  dress!  Life  ivas  hard. 
Our  only  income  was  a  widow’s  pen¬ 
sion  from  the  Civil  -War.  This 
amounted  to  $16  a  month  plus  50 
cents  for  each  child  under  16.  But 
somehow  we  lived  and  were  happy. 
There  was  very  little  sickness,  and 
when  one  did  get  ill,  Mother  had 
one  great  cure-all.  I  can  taste  it 
yet:  Thomas’  Electric  Oil! 


sprays  are  not  as  effective  against 
this  disease  *as  old  sulfurs  were,  the 
usage  of  sulfurs  may  be  stepped  up 
considerably  in  1957. 

Dr.  A.  D.  Pickett  of  the  Nova 
Scotia  Station  has  interesting  tests 
under  way  in  which  he  is  reducing 
the  number  of  spray  applications  and 
their  cost — now  18  to  24  cents  a 
bushel — by  use  of  the  chemical, 
Ryania,  instead  of  DDT  and  the 
phosphates.  The  latter  kill  pests  all 
right,  but  they  kill  the  enemies  of 
pests,  too.  By  encouraging  the  build¬ 
up  of  predators  in  an  orchard,  Dr. 
Pickett  has  cut  the  spraying  for 
worms  and  mites.  Of  course,  this  ap¬ 
proach  is  extremely  interesting  to  all 
growers.  Ryania  in  Dr.  Byrley  Drig¬ 
gers’  recent  Rutgers  tests  has  given 
better  color  and  better  finish  on  ap¬ 
ples  than  have  competing  pesticides. 
It  is  also  giving  good  mite  control. 

Bacterial  spot  was  widespread  in 
1956  on  susceptible  varieties,  particu¬ 
larly  those  in  which  there  was  J.  H. 
Hale  blood.  The  best  and  most  eco¬ 
nomical  spray  at  present  appears  to 
be  the  old  zinc  sulfate  and  lime  com¬ 
bination.  Captan  is  fairly  effective  at 
a  dosage  of  three  pounds  per  100  gal¬ 
lons  of  water.  Dr.  Henry  Daines  of 
the  Rutgers  staff  points  out  that 
while  zinc  sprays  may  not  be  wholly 
effective  they  do  hold  on  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  foliage. 

A  recent  peach  tree  borer  survey 
in  New  Jersey  indicated  that  about 
25  per  cent  of  the  trees  in  commer¬ 
cial  orchards  are  infested.  In  Rutgers 
tests,  DDT  and  benzene  hexachloride 
(BHC)  gave  much  better  control 
than  paradichlorobenzene  (moth 
flakes)  in  a  soil-ring  application.  One 
of  the  best  controls  was  obtained  by 
spraying  the  trunks  of  the  trees  with 
DDT  in  July  and  BHC  in  August. 

Color  Television  a  Boon  to  Fruit 

One  of  the  big  boons  to  fruit  mar¬ 
keting  is  color  television.  Prof. 
Ernest  G.  Christ  of  Rutgers  Univer¬ 
sity  participated  in  color  programs 
the  past  season,  and  growers  and 
other  critics  were  very  much  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  appetizing  and  beau¬ 
tiful  displays  of  apples  and  peaches 
he  discussed.  The  only  drawback  to 
this  kind  of  promotion  is  the  terriffic 
expense  involved;  it  costs  $2,000  a 
minute  to  reach  a  million  viewers. 


Now  at  75  years,  I  am  living  al¬ 
most  the  same  as  I  did  65  years  ago. 
We  have  electric  lights,  bottled  gas 
for  cooking,  and  a  space  heater,  it  is 
true,  but  also  a  fireplace  and  some 
of  the  old-fashioned  things.  I  built 
the  house  we  now  live  in  at  the  age 
of  62.  Far  from  perfect,  it  is,  never¬ 
theless,  a  real  home. 

I  do  not  take  much  stock  in  push¬ 
button  living.  Kerosene  lamps  are  on 
our  shelf.  With  some  of  the  awful 
hurricanes  we  have  had,  we  yet  have 
light,  heat,  and  water.  From  our 
window  all  I  see  is  shrubs  in  front 
and  gardens  on  each  side.  I  would 
not  trade  it  tax-free  for  New  York 
City  with  its  noise,  odors,  hustle  and 
money.  Here  it  is  quiet,  peaceful, 
and  clean,  and  the  air  is  pure  to 
breathe.  We  see  God  with  His  handi¬ 
work  of  nature  in  all  seasons.  It  is 
good  to  be  alive  and  enjoy  God’s 
many  blessings.  C.  M.  Hull 
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Point  One 

When  He  Owns  a 
John  Deere  Grain  Drill 


"Thousands  of  farmers  the  coun- 
try  over  rely  on  John  Deere  Grain 
Drills  for  accurate  seeding  of 
grains,  grasses,  and  legumes,  and 
for  long,  dependable  service. 
They’ve  found  that  John  Deere 
Grain  Drills,  such  as  the  “FB-A” 
Fertilizer-Grain  Drill  shown  above, 
handle  all  seed  uniformly,  placing 
it  in  just  the  recommended  quan¬ 


tity  and  at  the  recommended  depth 
on  every  strip.  They  found  that 
John  Deere  Grain  Drills,  with  their 
available  extras  and  attachments, 
are  adaptable  for  a  number  of 
planting  jobs.  Finally,  they’ve 
found  that  ownership  of  a  John 
Deere  means  greater  yields  and 
lower  operating  costs  and  bigger 
profits. 


^  Point  Two 

When  He  Owns  a 


John  Deere  " 


When  a  farmer  acquires  a  John 
Deere  “LF”  Distributor,  he  in¬ 
creases  his  operating  efficiency 
many  times.  Here  is  a  machine  that 
assures  proper  application  of  lime 
and  fertilizer  without  the  waste 
which  can  prove  so  costly  and  which 


so  often  cuts  into  an  otherwise 
profitable  operation. 

The  “LF”  is  a  versatile  machine, 
too,  that  has  proved  its  efficiency  in 
band  application,  side-dressing 
application,  top-dressing,  and  dis¬ 
tributing  small  grains  and  grasses. 


Get  the  complete  story  on  drills  and  distributors  from  your 
John  Deere  dealer.  Fill  out  the  coupon  below  for  free  folders. 


JOHN  DEERE 

"WHEREVER  CROPS  GROW.  THERE'S  A  GROWING  DEMAND 
FOR  JOHN  DEERE  FARM  EQUIPMENT” 


1 

1 

JOHN  DEERE  •  MOLINE,  ILLINOIS  •  DEPT.  V-37 

1 

Please  send  me  free  folder  on: 

1 

1 

1 

Send  for 

1  1  "FB-A"  Fertilizer-Grain  Drill 

CU  "LF"  Distributor 

FREE 
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*  ' 

1 

Q  STUDENT 

1 

Literature 
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State 

Get  MORE  OATS  per  Acre  ! 


PICERTIFIE^  S  GARRY  or  CRAIG  OATS 

(Stiff-strawed,  early  varieties.  Yields  up  to  100  l>u.  per  acre) 

—  Also  offering  these  other  profitable  certified  varieties:  — 

RODNEY,  MOHAWK,  CLINTON,  AJAX. 

Also  Dibble’s  Heavyweight  —  All  treated  and  ready  to  sow 
Get  our  free  color  catalog.  Describes  complete  line  of  tested 
farm  seeds  at  reasonable  prices.  Write — 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  Seedgrower  EOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

“FARM  SEED  SPECIALISTS  FOR  66  YEARS’’ 
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EPEE  COLOR 
rllEE  CATALOG 

DWARF  FRUIT  TREES 

Big  Yield  PEAR,  APPLE,  PEACH, 
CHERRY  TREES,  Plus  SHRUBS,  SHADE 
TREES,  BERRY  PLANTS,  PERENNIALS,  etc. 


Get  a  huge  har¬ 
vest  from  small 
land  area  with 
these  guaranteed- 
producing  North¬ 
ern-Grown  dwarf 
peach,  cherry, 
apple,  pear  trees. 

'hoose  from  over 
a  dozen  'varieties,  all  replaced  FREE  if  they 
don't  bear  large,  juicy  fruit  within  two 
years.  Beautiful,  full-color  catalog  also  offers 
hardy  standard  fruit  trees,  grapes,  berry 
plants,  flowering  shrubs,  perennials,  fast¬ 
growing  shade  trees,  etc.,  all  fully  guaran¬ 
teed. 

SAVE  MONEY!  Buy  direct  from  Kelly 
Bros.  One  of  America's  most  famous  nur¬ 
series,  in  business  for  77  years.  Mail  coupon 
for  FREE  catalog  today.  No  obligation. 
No  salesmen  will  call. 


- KELLY  BROS. - 


77  YEARS  AS  NURSERYMEN 


DEPT.  R2-2,  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 

Rush  me  FREE  the  new  Spring  Color 
Catalog  of  guaranteed,  hardy  Dwarf  Fruit 
Trees,  Shrubs,  Berry  Plants,  etc.  Regular 
Kelly  Customers:  Your  1957  Catalog  is  on 
the  way. 


Name 


10  Colorado  Blue  Spruce 
transplanted,  3  to  6  In 
—  only  $1  postpaid;  22  only  S2  post¬ 
paid!  Another  Bargain:  20  Evergreens, 
all  transplanted  4  to  10  In.  tall.  Five 
each:  American  Arborvitae,  Scotch  Pine, 
Norway  Spruce,  White  Spruce,  all  20  for 
only  $3  postpaid.  (West  of  Miss.  River 
add  25c).  FREE  Illustrated  FOLDER  of 
small  evergreen  trees.  ALL  TREES 
GUARANTEED  TO  LIVE. 

WESTERN  MAINE  FOREST  NURSERY  CO. 

Dept.  RN-217,  Fryeburg,  Maine 


CATALOG 


STRAWBERRIES.  BLUEBER¬ 
RIES,  RASPBERRIES,  GRAPES, 
FRUIT,  NUT,  SHADE  TREES, 
SHRUBS.  Complete  descriptions 
and  growing  success  information. 
Write  — 


RAYNER  BROTHERS,  SALISBURY  29,  MD. 


EVERGREENS 

jin 

CHRISTMAS  TREES 
and  ORNAMENTALS 

Seedlings  and  Transplants*direct  from  grow¬ 
ers  at  planting  time.  Many  varieties  of  Pine, 
Spruce,  Pir,  etc.  Quality  stock  at  low  prices. 

SUNCREST  EVERGREEN  N 

Box  305-  RW7  Homer  City,  Pa. 

Free 

CATALOGUE 

and 

PLANTING  I 
GUIDE  HI 

URSERIES 

m 

Address . 

City . .  Zone....  State 


FRUIT  TREES,  STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY 


AND  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS 


Nut  and  Shade  Trees,  Grape  Vines, 
Flowering  Shrubs,  Evergreens,  Dwarf 
Apple  Trees  (on  Mailing  9,  7,  I, 
2,  stock).  Over  80  years  experience 
growing  and  supplying  complete  line 
of  nursery  stock  direct  to  planters. 

■  Satisfaction  assured — prices  reason¬ 
able.  60-page  illustrated  catalog 
and  planting  guide  sent  free.  Write 
ountiful  Ridge-  Nurseries,  Box  R2I7,  Princess  Anne, Md. 


-J  Write  today  for  America's  favorite 
-  garden  book,  the  Burpee  Seed  Cata- 

Seed  log,  with  over|500  photos,  many  in 
03^ aloe  natural  color.  Has  latest  news  about 
°  best  new  flowers  and  vegetables,  in- 
FREE  eluding  Burpee  Hybrids.  In  big  de- 
"  mand;  ask  for  your  free  copy  NOW, 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

482  Burpee  Building,  Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 


NEW  JET  TORCH  destroys  weeds,  stumps,  rocks. 

Get  Free  Bulletin.  SINE,  RN-2,  QUAKERTOWN,  PA. 


FOUNDATION  PLANTING  f 

10  Plants:  6  Piitzer  Juniper, 
spreader,  blue-green.  For  sunny 
spots.  4  Japanese  Yew,  upright, 
compact,  deep  green.  Sun  or 
shade.  All  2  and  3  times  trans¬ 
planted,  10"  to  16".  Strong  roots. 

Postpaid  at  planting  time.  FREE  CATALOG 


10  for 
$12.95 


MUSSER  FORESTS. ■jTjEEHSI  Indiana.  Pa. 


STRAWBERRIES 


Superfectlon  for  berries  this 
year.  Allen's  1957  Berry  Book 
best  varieties — best 
Free  copy.  Write  today. 


W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 


72  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New -  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


New  Harper  Hybrid  Muskmelon 


HARRIS  SEEDS 

WHO  SAYS 

"You  Can’t  Have  Everything”? 

There’s  a  preconceived  notion  that  you  sacrifice  quality 
when  you  breed  for  earliness.  But  this  new  F  1  hybrid  is 
an  exception  to  that  rule.  Harper  Hybrid  is  early  and  has 
fine-textured,  juicy,  sweet  orange  flesh  of  delightful  tangy 
flavor.  Fruits  are  medium  in  size,  5"  to  6",  not  ribbed  but 
heavily  netted. 

Add  to  this  the  hybrid  vigor  of  the  vines,  and  the  heavy 
yields,  and  we  think  you’ll  agree  that  this  new  melon 
“has  everything.” 

Send  for  our  FREE  CATALOG 
If  you  grow  for  market ,  ask  for  our  Market 
Gardeners’  and  Florists’  Catalog. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  INC. 

15  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  New  York 

1957  CATALOG  now nwdij 
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Write  Dept.  R-3 
For  Prices 

REPRESENTATIVES 
WANTED  IN 
UNASSIGNED 
TERRITORIES 


ROCHESTER  1,  N.  Y. 


Land  Rental  for  Christmas  Trees 


As  a  subscriber  for  some  years  to 
your  excellent  publication,  I  would 
appreciate  very  much  your  sugges¬ 
tions  as  to  my  problem  which,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  would  be  of  interest  to  many 
other  readers. 

Among  our  family  properties  is 
one  comprising  approximately  140 
acres  of  low  mountain  land  with 
about  40-50  acres  of  neglected  past¬ 
ure  and  meadow  land.  A  good  neigh¬ 
bor  of  ours  wishes  to  use  part  of  the 
open  land,  eventually  possibly  all  of 
it,  for  the  growing  of  Christmas  trees. 
According  to  him,  in  the  case  of  any 
single  planting,  the  first  cutting 
would  be  made  when  the  trees  were 
approximately  five  years  old,  which 
cuttings  would  probably  continue 
from  year  to  year  until  the  final  cut¬ 
ting  was  made  at  the  time  the  trees 
were  approximately  15  years  old. 

My  present  interest  is  to  deter¬ 
mine  what  would  be  a  fair  arrange¬ 
ment  for  the  use  of  the  land.  This 
would  be  subject  to  the  following 
conditions:  1 — The  owners  do  not 
wish  to  make  any  investment  in  the 
Christmas  tree  program;  2 — Upon 
reasonable  reimbursement  to  the 
Christmas  tree  grower,  they  would 
like  to  be  able  to  have  the  legal  right 
to  take  back  all,  or  probably  a  small 
part,  of  the  land  presumably  for  resi¬ 
dential  purposes,  prior  to  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  growth  of  the  trees. 

Any  suggestions  which  you  may 
have  on  this  subject  will  be  most 
helpful.  s.  g.  t. 

Massachusetts 

Here  is  a  case  where  a  landowner 
has  some  open  land,  not  at  present 
being  used,  on  his  farm.  A  neighbor 
wants  to  rent  this  land  and  grow 
Christmas  trees  on  it.  The  landowner 
wishes  to  collect  appropriate  rent 
and  also  wants  the  privilege  of  repos¬ 
sessing  all  or  any  part  of  the  land  thus 
rented  at  any  time  upon  payment  to 
the  tree  grower  of  reasonable  com¬ 
pensation  or  damages.  The  landown¬ 
er  asks  the  following  questions:  1 — 
How  should  the  rent  be  determined, 
and  should  it  be  paid  annually  or 
graduated  to  fit  the  prospective  in¬ 
come  from  the  sale  of  trees?  2 — How 
to  fix  the  damages  to  be  paid  the 
grower  if  the  owner  decides  to  re¬ 
possess  all  or  part  of  his  land? 

As  to  No.  1,  rent  is  what  someone 
is  willing  to  pay  for  the  use  of  land. 
The  use  to  be  made  of  the  land  by 
the  renter  enters  the  picture  only  as 
it  influences  the  owner  in  thinking 
how  much  to  ask  as  rent.  In  the  case 
of  the  tree  grower,  obviously  he  is 
not  going  to  pay  more  rent  for  the 
land  to  grow  trees  on  it  than  it  would 
be  worth  to  someone  else  to  grow 
pasture  or  grow  some  other  recog¬ 
nized  farm  crop.  If  the  landowner 
asked  too  much,  the  tree  grower 
would  buy  some  suitable  land  and 
not  bother  to  try  to  rent. 

Rent  for  land  is  essentially  for  in¬ 
terest  on  the  value  of  the  land,  the 
taxes,  and  maintenance,  if  any  (with 
open  land  might  be  maintenance  of 
fences).  The  amount  of  rent  is  nor¬ 
mally  arrived  at  by  figuring  a  per¬ 
centage  of  capital  value  sufficient  to 
cover  the  accepted  interest  rate  that 
money  should  earn,  the  taxes,  and 
the  maintenance;  for  example,  five 
per  cent,  two  per  cent  and  one-half 
per  cent,  total  7.5  per  cent.  If  the 
land  is  worth  $100,  the  rental  would 
be  $7.50  per  acre;  if  $200,  the  rental 
would  be  $15.  It  seems  to  me  unlikely 
that  a  Christmas  tree  grower  would 
pay  any  higher  rent  for  land  than 
these  figures  indicate  as  reasonable 
even  though  for  a  Christmas  tree 
crop  the  land  value  might  theoreti¬ 
cally  be  shown  to  be  much  higher. 

Whether  the  rent  should  be  paid 
annually  or  at  intervals  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  expected  sale  of  trees 
would  be  a  matter  of  negotiation  be¬ 
tween  the  parties.  In  the  latter  case, 
of  course,  delayed  payments  should 
draw  interest  until  paid.  And  lease 
contract  should  provide  that  the 
lessor  should  return  the  land  to  the 
owner  in  the  same  shape  it  was  at 


time  of  leasing.  In  other  words,  he 
should  remove  stumps,  brush  and 
other  debris  resulting  from  the  tree 
crop. 

Second,  as  to  the  question  of  dam¬ 
ages,  this  would  offer  almost  insuper¬ 
able  obstacles  to  successful  negotia¬ 
tion  between  the  parties,  because  of 
basic  differences  between  theoretical 
land  values  of  land  devoted  to  ordi¬ 
nary  farm  crops  and  that  devoted  to 
growing  Christmas  trees.  Once  the 
land  has  a  full  stocking  of  Christmas 
trees,  it  has  a  high  expectation  value. 
For  example,  let  us  take  a  conserva¬ 
tive  estimate  of  the  gross  returns  to 
be  expected  from  growing  Scotch,  red, 
and  white  pines  for  Christmas  trees, 
assuming  that  the  grower  will  pro¬ 
tect,  prune  and  shape  the  trees  as 
they  grow. 

At  eight  years  after  planting,  500 
trees  can  be  harvested  worth  $1.50 
each  standing  at  the  plantation,  or 
$750  per  acre.  If  this  figure  is  dis¬ 
counted  back  to  the  present  (divid¬ 
ing  future  value  by  a  five  per  cent 
compound  formula)  we  get  the  fol¬ 
lowing  figures: 

2  yrs.  after  planting,  gross  value  p.  acre  $560 
4  yrs.  after  planting,  gross  value  p.  acre  620 
6  yrs.  after  planting,  gross  value  p.  acre  680 
8  yrs.  after  planting,  gross  value  p.  acre  750 

These  are  gross  figures  from  which 
all  expenses,  including  rentals,  must 
be  deducted  but,  even  if  the  figures 
were  cut  in  half,  they  would  still  be 
much  larger  than  prices  for  ordinary 
cropland,  especially  for  “neglected 
pasture  and  meadow  land.” 

The  tree  grower  could  hardly  ac¬ 
cept  damages  for  less  amounts  than 
his  expected  income  from  his  planted 
trees  and  the  owner  could  hardly  af¬ 
ford  to  pay  such  damages.  Therefore, 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  idea  of  re¬ 
taining  the  right  to  repossess  the 
land  before  the  tree  crop  is  harvested 
becomes  wholly  impractical.  The  only 
alternative  that  I  see  is  for  the  own¬ 
er  to  insist  on  a  short-term  lease,  say, 
not  longer  than  10  years,  and  be  con¬ 
tent  to  give  up  the  right  to  repossess 
before  the  termination  of  the  lease. 

It  also  seems  logical  to  me  to  say 
that  a  landowner  who  has  idle  land 
would  be  better  off  to  grow  Christ¬ 
mas  trees  on  it  himself  rather  than 
to  rent  it  to  a  grower.  Also,  another 
“truism”  seems  logical:  a  man  who 
wants  to  plant  Christmas  trees  would 
better  buy  the  land  than  rent  it. 

One  other  thought:  would  it  be 
possible  to  have  a  partnership  ar¬ 
rangement  to  retire  “cropland”  un¬ 
der  the  soil  bank  law  and  get  80  per 
cent  of  the  cost  of  planting  plus  a 
land  rental  for  15  years  from  the 
Government?  John  F.  Preston 


Books  on  Soils  and  Crops 

Forage  and  Pasture  Crops, 

W.  A.  Wheeler . $8.75 

Grassland  Farming  in  the  Humid 
Northeast, 

Ford  S.  Prince .  6.00 

Elements  of  Soil  Conservation, 

Hugh  H.  Bennett .  6.50 

Grasses  and  Grassland  Farming, 

H.  W.  Staten .  5.00 

Developing  Farm  Wood  Crops, 

John  Preston  .  4.50 

Grassland  Farming, 

Serviss  &  Ahlgren .  2.96 

Soils  and  Fertilizers, 

Firman  E.  Bear .  6.00 

Diseases  of  Field  Crops, 

James  G.  Dickson .  6.00 
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Story  of  the  Glenville  Cannon 


It  is  difficult  for  people  of  the 
present  generation  to  understand  the 
rivalries  which  often  existed  between 
small  towns  and  villages  100  years 
ago.  Perhaps  we  can  understand  it 
better  if  we  try  to  visualize  life  as 
it  was  in  that  period. 

The  thrifty  farmer  prided  himself 
on  being  as  self-sufficient  as  possible. 
If  roads  were  closed  for  several 
weeks  in  Winter  or  Spring,  the  fam¬ 
ily  suffered  no  hardship  other  than 
missing  the  mail.  Ordinarily  the  mail 
was  worth  a  trip  to  the  post  office 
about  once  a  week.  Those  supplies 
that  had  to  be  purchased  were  laid  m 
before  cold  weather.  The  farm  fam¬ 
ily  was  a  closely  knit  community,  al¬ 
most  independent  from  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

Although  less  independent  than 
farmers,  villagers  had  a  feeling  of 
independence,  too.  The  village  was 
divided  by  several  religious  sects, 
but  a  sense  of  group  consciousness 
pervaded  the  community.  Each  vil¬ 
lage  usually  felt  superior  to  every 
other  village.  This  clannishness  did 
not  completely  disappear  until  after 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 
As  late  as  1908  vaudeville  actors  ex¬ 
ploited  the  contempt  for  nearby 
towns  in  order  to  get  a  laugh.  Even 
in  1904  the  writer  took  part  in  snow 
fights  between  adjoining  villages. 

Glenville,  nestled  in  the  hills  of 
Schenectady  County,  and  Charlton, 
nearly  six  miles  distant  in  Saratoga 
County,  were  rival  communities, 
Charlton  was  called  “Klip-knock-it” 
because  of  the  eagerness  with  which 
its  boys  started  a  quarrel  with  any 
stranger  who  arrived  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  Feuding  of  a  sort  was  car¬ 
ried  on  for  years  between  the  two 
villages.  Sometime  ai'ound  1880  Glen¬ 
ville  acquired  a  small  cannon  for  use 
on  the  Fourth  of  July.  This  was 
much  superior  to  the  firing  of  anvils, 
as  was  the  accepted  method  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  good  boom  prior  to  that  time. 

At  this  late  date  it  is  not  clear 
where  the'  cannon  came  from.  The 
best  information  indicates  that  it  was 
one  of  two  guns  formerly  belonging 
to  the  Glenville  Horse  Artillery  with 
headquarters  where  the  Scotia  Navy 
Depot  now  stands.  The  other  gun  is 
supposed  now  to  be  in  the  possession 
of  Waldmer  Reich  on  Sacandaga 
Road  in  Scotia. 

It  was  a  glorious  Fourth  for  Glen¬ 
ville.  The  roar  of  the  cannon  raised 
echoes  in  the  rolling  hills.  Before  the 
day  was  over,  the  Charlton  boys  had  j 
decided  to  capture  that  gun.  A  few 
days  later,  it  was  well  hidden  in  a 
barn  at  or  near  Charlton.  However, 
by  diligent  sleuthing  the  Glenville 
braves  soon  x-ecovered  it.  This  occa¬ 
sion  was  celebrated  by  firing  a  few 
rounds  to  inform  the  countryside  of 
their  success.  The  victory  was  short¬ 
lived.  In  a  few  days  the  old  gun  was 
being  fired  in  Charlton  as  token  of 
another  victory  for  the  “Chariton 
Army.” 

This  war  of  the  cannon  went  on 
for  several  years.  Sometimes  it  would 
be  so  well  concealed  that  it  would 
be  silent  for  several  months.  Eventu¬ 
ally  it  became  dismounted.  This  may 
have  been  due  to  misuse  or  it  may 
have  been  done  to  make  concealment 
easier.  In  either  case  its  periods  of 
hiding  were  longer. 

For  several  months  it  lay  under 
some  hay  in  a  Chariton  barn.  This 
spoiled  the  fun  for  the  Chariton 
braves.  What  use  was  a  cannon  if  no 
enemy  came  to  capture  it?  The  boys 
thought  Chariton  was  being  neglect¬ 
ed  with  no  foemen  comingTor  battle. 

If  the  enemy  would  not  come  to 
Chariton,  then  Chariton  would  go  to 
the  enemy.  Accordingly,  about  nine 
o’clock  one  evening,  the  gun  was 
placed  in  a  democrat  wagon  along 
with  a  can  of  powder,  fuses  and  wad¬ 
ding.  Four  boys  tugged  the  wagon 
to  Glenville  nearly  six  miles  away, 
fhe  burghers  of  that  Dutch  village 
were  deep  in  slumber  when  the  old 
gun  was  propped  up  in  the  road  to 


send  its  booming  roar  into  the  night. 

The  gun  was  loaded  and  fired  un¬ 
til  wadding  became  exhausted.  Then, 
dry  sod  proved  a  good  substitute.  As 
the  powder  began  to  fun  low  and  no 
Glenville  brave  had  dared  to  show 
his  head,  it  was  decided  to  make  one 
last  grand  salute.  A  double  charge 
of  powder  was  poured  down  the  bar¬ 
rel.  The  sod  was  rammed  in  clear  to 
the  muzzle.  The  gun  was  propped  up 
on  a  mound  of  sod  and  fired.  There 
was  a  deafening  roar  accompanied  by 
the  sound  of  flying  steel  fragments, 
splintering  wood,  crashing  glass  and 
the  thud  of  a  falling  limb.  All  these 
sounds  blended  with  the  echoes  roll¬ 
ing  back  from  the  Glenville  hills. 

The  gun  had  burst  into  four  large 
pieces  and  many  small  ones.  One 
large  piece  had  entered  the  front  of 
Hamlin’s  Hotel  just  opposite  the  end 
of  the  bar.  It  passed  the  length  of  the 
bar,  clearing  everything  in  its  path. 


IN  OREGON,  Darrell 
Perry,  lineman,  helps 
bring  some  52  miles 
of  telephone  line  into 
Powder  River  Valley. 
This  $50,000  project 
connected  56  ranch 
families  with  the 
world  and  helped 
them  overcome  fire, 
grazing  and  water 
problems. 


It  came  to  rest  in  the  outer  wall  at 
the  back  of  the  building.  Another 
large  piece  hit  a  nearby  house  but 
did  only  slight  damage.  One  piece 
landed  in  the  road.  Another  cut  or 
broke  a  large  limb  from  an  elm  tree 
on  the  south  side  of  the  road  op¬ 
posite  the  North  road.  That  old  elm 
with  a  scar  as  large  as  a  barrelhead 
stood  until  about  15  years  ago.  It 
was  a  mute  reminder  of  the  good(?) 
old  days.  No  one  was  injured  in  the 
blast. 

That  was  the  end  of  the  feud  over 
the  cannon.  They  had  not  buried  the 
hatchet.  They  had  blown  it  to  bits. 

New  York  W.  B.  Taylor 


The  Maple  Tree  Bush 

Those  birds  and  bees,  usually 
acknowledged  authorities  on  a  scien¬ 
tific  and  orderly  means  of  perpetuat¬ 
ing  life,  are  showing  the  effects  of 
living  in  this  crazy,  mixed-up  world. 
They  are  deviating  from  their  basic 
pattern  of  life. 


Last  year,  on  a  high  bough  in  a 
maple  tree  in  front  of  the  home  of 
Attorney  and  Mrs.  Harold  Hyzer  in 
Franklin,  N.  Y.,  grew  a  branch  of 
a  blackberry  bush.  Mr.  Hyzer  would 
never  have  made  such  a  graft,  yet 
there  the  branch  blew  in  the  breeze. 
Some  bird  must  have  dive-bombed 
into  the  wrong  goal. 

Perhaps  the  birds  are  getting  wise. 
If  they  could  get  a  bush  started  by 
themselves  far  from  man’s  reach,  all 
the  berries  would  be  theirs  to  pick, 
and  they  did  pick  them.  You  can 
see  the  empty  stems.  They  know 
that  we  humans  drive  them,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  from  the  garden  bushes  but, 
up  high,  birds  can  rule. 

Grown  on  a  maple  tree,  surely 
those  berries  should  have  an  extra 
sugary  taste  but  a  mere  person 
would  never  have  the  chance  to 
know.  Man  may  think  he  has  con¬ 
quered  the  air,  but  he  has  not  con¬ 
quered  the  birds. 

A.  A.  Ward 


IN  KANSAS,  Mrs.  Dorothy  Veach,  operator  in 
Abilene,  helps  serve  200  rural  customers  each 
day.  Her  home  is  a  240-acre  farm.  Because  of 
her  background,  she  understands  farm  problems. 
“That’s  why  I  always  try  to  be  extra  helpful  on 
rural  calls,”  she  says. 


BEST  TELEPHONE  CROP 
IN  TEN  YEARS ! 

More  telephones  were  added  in  rural  areas  during  1956 
than  any  year  in  the  past  decade.  Across  the  land,  thou¬ 
sands  of  telephone  men  and  women  worked  together 
to  bring  you  more  and  better  service. 

These  people  are  typical  of  those  in  the  telephone 
office  in  your  town  .  .  .  and  those  out  on  the  lines  and 
in  our  laboratories.  They  work  toward  a  common 
goal— more  and  better  rural  service.  During  the  past 
year  this  Bell  System  team  brought  telephone  service 
to  about  350,000  customers  and  improved  service  for 
hundreds  of  thousands  more.  Truly  they  are  work- 
~  ing  together  to  bring  people  together. 

We’ll  continue  that  job  in  the  years  to  come. 


Working  together  to  bring  people  together 

BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


IN  ARIZONA,  Cecil  J.  Smith,  right,  manager  at  Willcox, 
spends  a  good  deal  of  time  out  in  the  fields  talking  to 
farmers  and  cattlemen.  From  such  conversations  came 
telephone  service  to  farmers  like  J.  J.  McAllister,  left, 
who  lives  14  miles  from  town. 


February  2,  1957 
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Buntings 9 


NEW  &  BETTER 

STRAWBERRIES 

Earlidawn,  Surecrop,  Redglow,  Stelemaster, 
Pocahontas,  Dixieland  (U.S.D.A.  develop¬ 
ments  just  recently  named  and  released 
for  distribution),  Empire,  Armore,  Ver¬ 
milion,  Albriton.  Grown  in  chemically- 
treated  soil;  followed  by  a  complete 
spraying  and  fertilization  program.  DIS¬ 
EASE  FREE.  Huge  crops  of  larger  berries 
easily  produced  from  Buntings’  plants. 

Write  for  information 

Our  New  1957  Catalog  lists  25  other  popular 
varieties  of  Strawberries,  also  a  complete 
line  of  Roses,  Flowering  Shrubs,  Shade 
Trees,  Evergreens,  Fruit  Trees,  Garden 
Roots,  etc.,  with  most  varieties  illustrated 
in  natural  four -color.  A  valuable  refer¬ 
ence  and  planting  guide. 

Write  today  for  your  FREE  COPY 

BUNTINGS’  NURSERIES,  INC. 

BOX  28,  SELBYVILLE,  DEL  AW7  ARE 


•Dibbles 


Be  sure  to  get  this  catalog  before 
you  buy  ANY  farm  seeds.  Features  and 
describes  all  standard  farm  seeds,  in¬ 

cluding  newest  tested  varieties  of  Corn, 
Oats,  Alfalfa,  Barley,  Rye,  etc.  Fully 
illustrated  in  color.  Dibble’s  has  sup¬ 

plied  highest  yielding 
seeds  to  Northeastern 
farmers  since  1891!  Join 

the  thousands  who  con¬ 

sistently  get  bigger 
crops  with  Dibble’s 
seeds. 

Write  today  — 
it’s  free. 
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EDW.  F.  DIBBLE  Seedgrower 
Box  B  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Blueberry  Plants 

WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL 

CERTIFIED  •  ALL  POPULAR  VARIETIES 

SPECIAL  $6.98  RETAIL  OFFER 

Onedozen  large  assorted  2  year  plant a 
Early  Midseason  &  Late  Varieties 

GALLETTA  BROS. — BLUEBERRY  FARMS 

475  S.  Chew  Road  Hammonten,  N.J. 


BLUE  SPRUCE 


COLORADO:  excellent  5  year 
transplants,  8  to  12  in.  tall 
Blue-green  to  marvelous  blue 
color.  Compact  and  sturdy. 

Postpaid  at  planting  time .  TREE  Evergreen  Catalog 


MUSSER  FORESTS.  Indiana.  Pa. 


TREES  &  SHRUBS 

Raise  your  own  trees  and  shrubs  from  SEEDS.  Beauti¬ 
ful  Evergreens,  lovely  trees  and  shrubs  for  shade, 
windbreaks,  snow  fence,  erosion  control,  ornament, 
etc.  For  FREE  planting  guide  and  price  list  write: 
WOODLOT  SEED  CO.,  NORWAY  37,  MICHIGAN 


PEACH  n  E1  ■?  O’  LOW  AS 

apple  TREEb  20C 

Cherries,  peart/  plums,  nut  trees,  strawberries,  blue¬ 
berries,  dwarf  fruit  trees.  Grapevines  10c.  Shrubs, 
evergreens,  shade  trees,  roses  25c  up.  Quality  stock 
ean’t  be  sold  lower.  Write  for  FREE  eolor  catalog  and 
)2  FREE  bonus  information.  TENNESSEE  NUR¬ 
SERY  CO.,  BOX  16,  CLEVELAND,  TENNESSEE 


STRAWBERRIES 


Allen's  1957  Berry  Book  tells 
best  varieties  for  home  and 
market,  and  how  to  grow  them. 
Free  copu.Write  today. 

W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 


72  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


-  INCREASE  PRESENT  INCOME  - 

$75-up  weekly.  Dealers,  farmers,  agents — demonstrate 
nationally  known  Gro-Green  Liquid  Fertilizer  Nu¬ 
trients.  Results  Guaranteed.  Full-part  time.  Samples 
Free.  CAMPBELL  CO.,  ROCHELLE  214,  ILLINOIS 


Combatting  Strawberry 
Weevil — in  Houses 

All  through  our  section  during'  the 
hot  weather  last  Summer,  houses 
were  invaded  by  strawberry  weevils. 
They  got  into  everything,  including 
the  beds.  First  we  used  household 
insect  sprays — which  only  got  rid  of 
a  few — and  then  we  painted  with 
ant  and  roach  repellents.  This  helped, 
but  still  more  came  in;  so  I  poured 
kerosene  all  around  the  foundation 
of  the  house.  This  seemed  to  destroy 
the  egg  cases,  which  are  tapering 
and  about  a  half-  to  an  inch  long. 
I  understand  DDT  sprayed  on  the 
strawberry  plants  in  June  will  fight 
them,  but  I  plan  to  saturate  the 
ground  near  the  house  next  Spring 
with  motor  oil.  I’d  like  to  know 
what  you  recommend  and  what  oth¬ 
ers  have  used  to  fight  the  strawberry 
weevil.  They  seem  worse  in  areas 
where  the  soil  is  light. 

Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.  mrs.  r.  h.  w. 

Strawberry  weevils  normally  come 
into  houses  during  Summer  and  Fall 
to  hibernate  over  Winter.  They  ac¬ 
tually  are  harmless  and  do  not  hurt 
people  or  anything  else  in  the  house. 
But  they  are  a  bad  sight  and  un¬ 
welcome,  so  I  suggest  use  of  a  DDT 
aerosol  bomb  indoors  whenever  you 
see  them.  Also  there  is  little  pos¬ 
sible  danger  in  using  DDT  or  chlor- 
dane  around  the  outside  of  your 
foundation  to  prevent  these  insects, 
as  well  as  ants.  Purchase  the  emul- 
siable  form  of  chlordane  and  mix  it 
with  water  according  to  directions. 
Every  three  or  four  weeks,  thorough¬ 
ly  spray  the  outside  of  the  founda¬ 
tion  and  the  soil  around  the  house 
with  this  material  mixed  with  water 
according  to  the  directions.  It  would 
do  no  good  to  spray  plants  with  this 
material  as  the  strawberry  weevil 
may  not  be  feeding  on  them.  There 
should  be  no  danger  in  using  chlor¬ 
dane  as  long  as  you  do  not  put  it  on 
foodstuff  and  as  long  you  use  it  with 
sense  and  care.  l.  p. 

NYCCGC  May  Bargain 
On  Broccoli-Cauliflower 

At  its  recent  11th  annual  meeting 
in  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  the  New  York  Can¬ 
ning  Crop  Growers  Co-operative  re¬ 
solved  to  put  broccoli  and  cauli¬ 
flower  under  bargaining  if  a  majority 
of  its  member  growers  approve. 
Presently,  NYCCGC  limits  its  bargain¬ 
ing  and  contract  work  to  sweet  corn, 
tomatoes  and  peas.  Other  resolutions 
adopted  would:  (1)  discourage  over¬ 
contracting  by  processors,  (2)  sup¬ 
port  permissive  legislation  for  mar¬ 
keting  agreements,  and  (3)  support 
proposals  to  liberalize  regulations  ap¬ 
plying  to  migrant  labor.  Growers 
from  the  nine  central  and  western 
New  York  counties  served  by  the  as¬ 
sociation  attended  the  meeting.  The 
following  men  were  elected  as  direc¬ 
tors  to  represent  their  counties: 
Girardo  Rizzo,  Dunkirk — Chautauqua 
County;  William  Hamilton,  Perry — 
Wyoming  Co.;  A.  N.  Kennedy,  Gen- 
eseo — Livingston  Co.;  John  Martin, 
Brockport — Monroe  Co.;  and  Ernest 
Phillips,  Williamson — Wayne  County. 


Century  Farm  Awards 

Century  Farm  citations,  issued  by 
the  New  York  State  Agricultural 
Society,  were  presented  by  Governor 
Averell  Harriman  at  the  Society’s 
annual  dinner  in  Albany  on  January 
16  to:  The  Concklin  Farm,  Rockland 
County,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  Conck¬ 
lin,  owners;  The  Walkley  Farm, 
Genesee  County,  Frank  L.  Walkley, 
owner;  and  The  Welles  Farm,  Chem¬ 
ung  County,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Sloat 
Welles,  owners.  Introductions  were 
made  respectively  by  Jared  van 
Wagenen,  Jr.,  Henry  S.  Manley,  and 
T.  E.  Milliman.  Mr.  Welles  declined 
to  accept  the  award  in  protest  against 
the  State’s  cutting  his  farm  in  half 
under  the  new  highway  construction 
program. 

There  have  now  been  73  farms  so 
honored  by  the  Society. 


BUSINESS  BITS 


Zinc  to  Control  Corrosion  —  Use 
of  zinc  to  prevent  corrosion  of  farm 
materials  is  a  fairly  common  practice. 
Much  steel  comes  already  galvanized, 
and  there  are  zinc  paints  to  coat 
other  metals.  Zinc  compounds  are 
employed  to  preserve  wooden  fence 
posts.  The  element  retards  natural 
decomposition  of  many  substances. 
Consequently,  Grange,  Farm  Bureau, 
4-H  and  FFA  groups  may  be  inter¬ 
ested  to  see  motion  pictures  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  American  Zinc  Insti¬ 
tute.  “Zinc  Controls  Corrosion,”  a 
16-mm.  sound  film  in  color  running 
38  minutes,  is  available  for  free 
showing  to  farm  groups  by  request¬ 
ing  from  Rothacker,  Inc.,  729  Seventh 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


“The  Truth  About  Lye”  —  The 
content  of  this  50-page  booklet  is  as 
useful  at  its  title  is  clever.  Lye  is 
justifiably  well  known  for  sterili¬ 
zation  and  disinfection,  but  its  use  in 
feeds,  as  a  cleaner,  and  as  a  rodent 
repellent  is  less  known.  Its  farm  uses 
are  manifold,  and  almost  amazing. 
They  cover  practically  every  aspect 
of  farming  and  home.  This  fine  little 
book  cites  them  all,  with  practical  di¬ 
rections  and  suggestions,  too.  No 
farm  should  be  without  it.  It  is  avail¬ 
able  free  of  charge  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Salt  Manufacturing  Co.,  Three 
Penn  Center  Plaza,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WALL  PAPII? 


f  .<!? 

FREE-GOLDEN  ANNIV.  CATALOG 
New  selections  1957-58  patterns. 
Smart  new  colors  &  designs — 83  pat¬ 
terns — complete  instructions  for  mea¬ 
suring  &  hanging  wallpaper.  Whole¬ 
sale  prices  —  !4  to  >/s  lower  than 
retail  stores  and  WE  PAY  POSTAGE. 
Write  Now  —  50th  Year 
PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 
DEPT.  98  PHILA.  5,  PA. 
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FARM  SEED  PRICES 
AND  CATALOGUES 

Ready  For  Mailing 

*  *  WRITE  *  * 

CARLTON  SEED  COMPANY 
101  Meade  Ave.  Hanover,  Pa. 


GLORIOUS  CLIMBING-  BEAUTY  — 

CLEMATIS 


Hardy,  large-flowering  perennial 
vine  of  rare  beauty.  For  porch, 
trellis,  fence,  backgrounds. 
“PRESIDENT’S”  Collection:  Three 
healthy  vines,  one  each  Crimson 
Star  (red),  Henryi  (white),  The 
President  (blue);  big  value,  only  $5.38  post¬ 
paid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

FREE  COLOR  CATALOG 


JAMES  I.  GEORGE  &  SON,  INC. 
Dept.  R-2,  Fairport,  N.  Y. 


Hybrid  Sweet  Corn  Seed 

TRY  OUR  IMPROVED  HIGH  QUALITY  STRAINS 
OF  LEADING  VARIETIES  DEVELOPED  DURING 
TWENTY  YEARS  OF  CORN  SEED  GROWING. 
WRITE  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  TODAY. 

HUNTINGTON  BROTHERS 

BOX  R,  :-:  WINDSOR,  CONN. 


STRAWBERRY 


Plants  produce  good  paying  crops 
They’re  healthy,  vigorous,  true  to  name 
Write  for  free  catalog  leading  varieties 
M.  S.  PRYOR,  R.F.D.  Salisbury,  Md 


NEW  DURHAM  EVERBEARING  Raspberry  Plants 
Only  $10-100;  Latham,  Newburgh  and  Chief  $8.00-100. 
Strawberries:  Everbearing,  Superfection  and  Gem: 

$4.60-100;  Premier,  Robinson,  Temple  $3.25-100  and 
others  all  postpaid.  Free  price  list.  MacDOWELL 
BERRY  FARM,  BALLSTON  LAKE,  NEW  YORK 


Tonn  noa.,til»fi0THERS-  STRAWBERRIES: 
I  enn.  D  0  a  U  II 6  oTEMPLES,  $2.25  per  100  ppd. 

$16.50  per  1000  f.o.b.  Morris,  R.  4,  Salisbury,  Md. 


WRITE  for  FREE  1957  Price  List  on  Cabbage, 
Tomato,  Potato,  Pepper  and  other  Vegetable  Plants. 
DIXIE  PLANT  CO.  FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA 


Free  Catalog 

Roses,  Flowering  Shrubs,  Fruit  Trees, 
Berry  Bushes,  Hedges,  Vines,  Shade 
and  Ornamental  Trees,  Summer 
Flowering  Bulbs  — 10  pages  in  full 
color  —  Concise,  honest  descriptions 
—  Join  the  thousands  who  rely  on  us 
year  after  year  for  dependably 
hardy  plants. 

Invitation. . . 

This  large  Connecticut  nursery  has 
one  of  the  largest  “Cash  &  Carry” 
stocks  in  New  England,  so  plan  to 
visit  us  this  Spring  and  personally 
select  your  plants  from  our  con¬ 
veniently  displayed  stock.  We’re  just 
off  the  Wilbur  Cross  Parkway  (Exit 
66)  on  Route  5. 


ARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO. 

BOX  8  YALESVILLE.  GDNN.  ESI.  1890 


E 
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TRANSPLANTS 


No  C.O.D.'s.  Cash 
with  order.  All 
•  stock  shipped 
bare  root,  packed 
in  damp  moss. 
Shipped  postpaid. 
(Pa.  Orders  add 
3%  Sales  Tax.) 


Write  for 
free  catalog 


•  5  Austrian  Pine  or 

Scotch  Pine 

•  5  Japanese  Black  Pine 

or  Red  Pine 

•  5  Norway  Spruce 

•  5  White  Spruce 

•  5  European  Larch 

(Deciduous) 

All  selected  nursery  grown  trees 
3-5  years  old.  These  plants  will 
develop  into  nice  trees  in  a  few 
years. 

PIKES  PEAK  NURSERIES 

Dept.  F  P.O.  Box  670  Indiana,  Pa. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

—  Grown  From  Virus  Free  Foundation  Stock  — 
RASPBERRIES,  BLUEBERRIES,  ASPARAGUS 
40  Varieties —  Grow  small  fruits  in  your  spare  time. 
It  Pays.  For  Better  Results  Write  for  Our  FREE 
CATALOG  and  PLANTING  GUIDE. 
WALTER  K.  MORSS  &  SON, 
_ BRADFORD.  MASS. _ _ 

lUIlCHDnnMC  ln  14  Days  From  Our  Preplanted 
imjcniLUUlYIC  Ready- to-Grow  Trays.  3  for  $4.50 
express  chgs.  collect.  Spawn  plus  newest  manureless 
growing  methods,  $1.00  ppd.  Free  literature,  gladly. 
LUXOR  CO.  RNY,  641  So.  19th  St.,  NEWARK  3.N.J. 


Seeds  &  Plants 

Complete  Line  of  High  Grade  Seeds 
We  Will  Be  Pleased  to  Mail  to  You  Our 

Free  1957  Catalog 

0R0L  LEDDEN  &  SONS 

SEWELL,  NEW  JERSEY 

Seedsmen  for  53  Years.  Largest  Growers  of 
Vegetable  Plants  in  New  Jersey. 


6  RHODODENDRON 
and  6  AZALEAS 

Strong  2-yr.  transplants  4  to  8"  tall. 

Mass  of  roots,  large  leaves.  Rhodo¬ 
dendron,  from  red  flowering  stock. 

Azalea,  evergreen,  mixed  colors.  _ 

Postpaid  at  planting  time.  Free  Catalog. 


MUSSER  FORESTS, 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

JERSEY  BELLE  (N.  J.  7-A) 

The  fruit  of  this  new  variety  is  noted  for  extra  largi 
size  and  delicious  taste.  Price  reduced  now  for  quantity 
orders,  $18  per  1000.  Order  early.  Circular  on  request 
UNIVERSAL  FARMS, _ Robbinsville,  New  Jersej 


CHRISTMAS  TREE 
SEEDLINGS  AND  TRANSPLANTS 


Grow  quality  trees  by  planting  proven  quality  — 
PINES,  SPRUCES,  FIRS.  Price  list,  planting  guide 
and  shearing  bulletin  on  request.  Place  your  order 
ndw  while  popular  species  and  sizes  are  available. 
ECCLES  NURSERIES.  Box  65-Y,  Rlmersburg,  Pa. 

TRAWB ERRY  PLANTS 

Write  for  catalog,  fully  describing  all 
varieties,  with  best  methods  of  growing 
them.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

J.  H.  SHIVERS,  Box  R -27,  Allen,  Md. 

Free:  Vegetable  Plant  Catalogue 

Bumper  crops  with  our  hardy  field-grown  Cabbage, 
Onion,  Lettuce,  Broccoli,  Cauliflower,  Tomato  Egg¬ 
plant,  Pepper,  and  Potato  Plants.  Bargain  Offers. 

PIEDMONT  PLANT  COMPANY. 

BOX  684, _ GREENVILLE.  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

FINEST  QUALITY  ★  FRUIT  TREES 

Best  varieties  Peach,  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry, 
Apricot  and  Nectarine  Trees.  Jumbo  size,  give  quick¬ 
est  best  fruiting.  Let  us  send  you  FREE  Catalog.  Write 

today.  Largest  grower  TRUE  NAME  trees  for  73  years. 

HARRISONS’  NURSERIES.  BERLIN.  MARYLAND 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

BLUEBERRY,  RASPBERRY  and  ASPARAGUS 
IN  ALL  POPULAR  VARIETIES 
A  Free  Catalogue  Full  of  Facts.  No  Fakes. 

H.  D.  RICHARDSON  &  COMPANY 
WILLARDS,  BOX  8,  MARYLAND 

ONION  PLANTS 

Choice  Select  White  and  Yellow  Bermuda,  White  and 
Yellow  Sweet  Spanish:  500- $2. 1 0 ;  I000-S3.50;  2000- 
$5.45;  3000-$6.90 :  6000  (crate)  $10.50,  prepaid. 

AUSTIN  PLANT  COMPANY, 

BOX  853, _ AUSTIN,  TEXAS 

FOR  SALE  —  High  Yielding  Blight  Resistant 
KENNEBEC  Seed  Potatoes.  Also  outstanding  new 
Varieties:  SACO,  PLYMOUTH  and  MERRIMAC. 
THOMPSON  FARMS,  CLYMER,  NEW  YORK 

BABY  EVERGREENS,  Seedlings,  Transplants,  Xmas 
Tree  Stock.  Price  list  free.  Neuner’s  Nursery,  368 
Eicher  Road.  Pittsburgh  2,  Pa. 

STRAWBERRIES  —  DON’T  FAIL  TO  GET  THEM 
EXTRA  SPECIAL,  SUPER  FINE.  CATALOG  FREE. 
SUNNYSIDE  NURSERY,  R.  D.  2,  BANGOR  PA 


CEDAR  POSTS  —  ALL  SIZES  FOR  LOG  CABINS, 
FENCES,  etc.  We  deliver.  VERMONT  LUMBER 
CORP.,  NEWPORT,  VERMONT,  Telehone  10 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Qfato  //  t/Je/dn&L^ 


OF  WEST  SHOKAN,  N.Y.,  SAYS: 


viceroy  has 
the  smoothest 


£hnOOf£)  / 


Exim  &no<rfh  / 


■Q/fier  Sy)Oo//^  / 


From  the  finest  tobacco  grown,  Viceroy 
selects  only  the  Smooth  Flavor  Leaf. 

No  other  will  do! 


Each  Smooth  Flavor  Leaf  is  specially 
Deep-Cured  —  golden  brown  through 
and  through— for  extra  smoothness! 


Only  Viceroy  smooths  each 

puff  through  20,000  filters  made  from  pure 

cellulose —soft,  snow-white,  natural! 


©  >957,  Brown  &  Williamson  Tobacco  Corp. 


of  West  Shokan,  New  York,  works  his 
Hickory  Hill  Farm  in  all  seasons. 

In  winter,  Mr.  Weidner  cuts 
around  10,000  board  feet  of  hard  and 
soft  wood,  in  addition  to  his 
year-round  activity  as  one  of  the 
area’s  leading  poultrymen. 

And  year-round,  he  enjoys  those 
smoother  Viceroys. 


February  2,  1957 
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HAY  DRYING 


with  the 

profit  making  ID  DRYER 


Cleanest,  safest,  most  efficient  way 
to  dry  hay.  Thermostatically  regu¬ 
lated  jet  burner.  Heat  exchanger 
system  keeps  smoke  and  fumes  out 
of  air  stream.  Choice  of  natural  gas 
or  fuel  oil  available  with  electric 
motor,  gasoline  engine,  PTO  drive. 


•31 


GRAIN  DRYER 


ith  POSITIVE  Feed  Rolls 

LP  GAS  BURNER,  PTO  DRIVE 

for  BETTER  DRYING,  EXTRA¬ 
PROFITS,  only  HABCO  offers: 


•  Complete  recirculation  through  positive 
feed  rolls  for  uniform  drying;  grain  con¬ 
tinually  moves  through  drying  columns. 
Wet  spots,  hot  spots  eliminated 

•  100%  thermostatic  control  for  complete 
safety — 20%  faster  drying 

Send  coupon  today 

i  HABCO  MFG.  CO. 

j  Dept.  RN-J  Columbus,  Nebraska 
Send  information  on 

•  Q  400  Dryer  Q  Hay  Drying 

J  NAME _ J 

J  ADDRESS _ 

jjCITY _ STATE _ J 


GUARANTEED  ROTARY  TRACTORS 


SAVE 

WORK 


For 


ORGANIC  GARDENERS 


Here's  how  your  Cul- 
tiller  can  help  you  .  . . 

Performs  every  farm  and 
garden  task — effortlessly. 
Enjoy-  all  the  jobs  that 
were  once  drugery  and 
have  more  time  for  leis¬ 
ure.  Let  the  Cultiller  cut 
grass,  plow,  harrow,  disc 
&  muich  in  one  operation, 
scythe,  compost,  haul,  cut 
wood,  roll  lawns,  spray, 
pump  water,  generate 
electricity,  etc.  Con¬ 
structed  to  let  you  glide 
through  the  tough  jobs: 
2*/j  to  31/2  H.P.  engines, 
extra  big  tires,  reverse  & 
full  differential,  automatic 
clutch,  power  take-off. 
Priced  right.  Act  now  for 
a  15  day  free  trial. 


ATTACHMENTS 

Sickle  I3ar 
■  —for  clearing 
and 
reaping, 
stays 

—  sharp 

Snow  Plow  longer 

—wide  blade, 
clears  snow 
quickly, 
easily 
attached 


Rotary 
Mower — 
adjustable 
blade  for 
tall  weeds 
as  well  as 
pampered  lawns 
Cultivator — 
sturdy 
blades 
defy 
rockiest 
soil 


Power 

Sprayer- 

keeps 

pests 

away 

economically 


Get  Free  Folder 

.  Cultiller  Manufacturing  Co. 

162-C  Church  St.,  New  Brunswick,  N.J.  j 


j  NAME  . . . . . . . 

ADDRESS  . . . . 

CITY  . . . . STATE  _ 


- -  DEPRESSION  PRICES  - 

We  Sell  Cheap  —  Save  75%  Off  —  New  and  Used 
Tractor  Parts  —  Crawlers  and  Wheel  Tractors  —  160 
Makes  and  Models.  1957  catalog  ready.  Send  25c 
refundable.  SURPLUS  TRACTOR  PARTS  CORP. 
FARGO,  NORTH  DAKOTA 


PLANT  TREES  BY  MACHINE 

1,000  PER  HOUR.  SAVE  YOUR  BACK.  BETTER 
SURVIVAL.  Write  —  ROOTSPREAD, 

ST.  PETERSBURG,  PENNA,  For  Details. 
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Can  Family  Farms  Survive? 


ROBABLY  no  segment  of 
our  population  is  receiving 
as  much  publicity  today  as 
the  farmer.  Newspapers 
and  farm  publications  are 
giving  large  amounts  of 
space  to  him  in  nearly 
every  issue.  He  is  being  discussed  on 
radio  and  television  more  and  more 
frequently.  The  reason,  of  course,  is 
the  “farm  problem”  or,  to  be  more 
specific,  the  state  of  imbalance  which 
exists  between  the  incomes  of  farm¬ 
ers  and  those  in  non-farm  occupa¬ 
tions. 

For  several  years  now,  the  incomes 
of  workers  in  the  industrial,  business 
and  professional  worlds  have  shown 
a  steady  increase  while  those  in  agri¬ 
culture  and  related  fields  have  been 
on  the  skids.  Today  the  general  liv¬ 
ing  standard  of  the  country  is  the 
highest  in  history;  amid  lush  pros¬ 
perity  agriculture  is  withering  on  the 
vine. 

How  the  Problem  Began 

What  is  the  cause  of  this  condi¬ 
tion?  Wartime  demands  for  greater 
food  production  plus  the  incentive 
provided  by  supported  prices  spawn¬ 
ed  the  beginning  of  futui’e  surpluses. 
Mechanization  of  farms  in  the  face 
of  labor  shortages  made  the  goals  at¬ 
tainable.  After  World  War  II,  the 
Federal  Government  embarked  upon 
a  number  of  projects  which  further 
aggravated  the  situation.  It  fostered 
irrigation  and  land-reclamation  proj¬ 
ects,  it  sent  farm  machinei’y  and 
farm  experts  to  underdeveloped 
countries  to  aid  them  in  greater  agri¬ 
cultural  production,  and  it  brought 
about  changes  in  tariff  regulations 
that  made  trade  easier  for  them.  Dur¬ 
ing  all  this  time,  we  were  produc¬ 
ing  more  than  we  could  either  use 
ourselves  or  dispose  of  abroad. 

Acreage  allotments  were  introduced 
in  an  effort  to  put  a  halt  to  overpro¬ 
duction.  They  have  failed  because 
farmers  have  responded  with  better 
tillage  and  increased  use  of  fertil¬ 
izers.  If  allotments  are  ever  removed, 
the  stage  is  set  for  still  greater  sur¬ 
plus.  Farmers  have  been  condemned 
for  these  practices  but,  as  every 
farmer  knows,  it  was  a  choice  be¬ 
tween  producing  and  going  out  of 
business.  Squeezed  to  the  very  brink 
of  disaster  by  ever-rising  operational 
costs,  he  was  forced  to  wrench  every 
possible  pound  of  produce  from  the 
soil  to  survice.  Today  the  situation 
is  coming  more  acute.  A  new  spectre 
has  appeared  to  harass:  depressed 
prices. 

Low  prices  are  brought  about  in 


some  measure  by  our  own  continued 
high  production,  but  also  by  competi¬ 
tion  in  world  markets  with  the  very 
countries  whose  agricultural  econ¬ 
omies  we  boosted.  These  nations,  be¬ 
cause  of  lower  wage  standards,  are 
able  to  offer  their  products  at  a  price 
that  we  cannot  possibly  meet. 

Many  of  the  larger  farm  operators 
are  not  seriously  worried  yet;  their 
great  volume  of  production  still  pro¬ 
vides  them  with  an  adequate  income 
even  with  .a  decreased  margin  of 
profit.  The  family  farm  type  of  oper¬ 
ator,  however,  has  received  a  stag¬ 
gering  blow.  This  is  illustrated  by 
the  complaint  of  an  Iowa  corn-hog 
farmer  at  recent  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee  hearings.  In  1948,  he  said, 
he  could  buy  a  tractor  for  38  hogs; 
now  it  would  require  137.  These  hear¬ 
ings  certainly  solved  no  problems, 
nor  did  they  suggest  any  surefire 
answers,  but  they  did  bring  to  light 
the  pulling  and  tugging  in  different 
directions  by  farmers  in  various 
parts  of  the  country. 

Dakota  and  Montana  wheat  farm¬ 
ers  want  preference  in  allotments 
because  their  product  is  of  milling 
quality.  Because  California  rice  grow¬ 
ers  claim  their  product  is  superior 
to  that  grown  in  the  Gulf  States,  they 
say  they  should  have  allotment  favors 
for  their  section.  The  Pacific  Coast 
farmers’  gripe  is  that  they  ai’e  being 
shut  off  from  their  feed  grain  mar¬ 
kets  on  the  Pacific  Coast  by  price 
support  and  crop  control  laws.  Dairy, 
poultry  and  hog  growers  are  furious 
with  the  crop  controls  that  have 
caused  producers  of  other  commodi¬ 
ties  to  invade  their  fields,  thus  bring¬ 
ing  about  overproduction. 

The  Big  and  the  Small 

Another  point,  brought  out  as  a 
result  of  hearings,  was  the  growing 
hostility  between  family  farmers  and 
big  operators.  The  former  believe 
that  any  government  legislation 
should  favor  them,  as  it  is  increas¬ 
ingly  difficult  for  them  to  survive  in 
the  face  of  mechanization  which  the 
small  farm  frequently  will  not  sup¬ 
port.  Big  operators,  on  the  other 
hand,  think  that  family  farmers  are 
inefficient  anyway  and  that  they 
ought  to  enlarge  their  operations  or 
get  out  of  business.  Farming  as  a 
way  of  life  is  being  seriously  threat¬ 
ened. 

At  a  recent  National  Grange  con¬ 
vention,  it  was  divulged  that  1,500,- 
000  farmers  have  a  yearly  income  of 
less  than  $1,000.  This  means  that, 
considering  that  nearly  all  have  fam¬ 
ilies,  around  5,000,000  people  are  in¬ 


volved,  with  an  average  annual  in¬ 
come  of  less  than  $200  per  person. 
Many  city  workers  earn  this  amount 
in  a  week. 

In  Aid  of  the  Family  Farm 

What  does  the  future  hold  for  the 
family  farmer?  It  does  not  look 
bright  at  the  moment,  but  Agricul¬ 
ture  Secretai’y  Benson  is  optimistic. 
A  number  of  new  proposals  have 
emerged  from  the  ruckus  over  the 
farmer’s  plight,  and,  when  the  Con¬ 
gress  convened  at  the  beginning  of 
1956,  it  seemed  to  be  aware  at  least 
of  the  necessity  to  consider  seri¬ 
ously  some  new  means  of  attacking 
the  problem. 

One  of  these  proposals  entailed 
the  selling  of  surplus  commodities 
back  to  farmers  at  reasonable  prices. 
The  farmer,  in  turn,  could  resell  his 
allotment  of  produce  in  the  open 
market  if  he  so  desired.  If  this  plan 
had  been  adopted,  there  probably 
would  have  been  strings  to  the 
deal  such  as  acreage  restrictions  on 
production  of  certain  crops  or  ani¬ 
mal  products  for  the  year  involved. 
A  plan  of  this  type  would  develop 
plenty  of  headaches,  such  as  admin¬ 
istration  and  financing,  and  would  be 
only  temporary  in  nature  unless  con¬ 
tinued  year  after  year.  Perhaps  if  it 
had  been  adopted,  it  could  have  been 
coupled  with  an  allotment  program 
which  would  balance  production  with 
consumption  and  thus  prevent  the 
formation  of  surpluses  all  over  again. 

A  second  proposal  was  the  revival 
of  the  old  stamp  plan,  but  this  did 
not  get  much  consideration.  If  a 
Democratic  administration  had  been 
elected  last  Fall,  it  would  have  been 
almost  certainly  revived  for  a  third 
time.  But  it  is  not  entirely  out  of 
the  picture  yet. 

The  third  idea  was  the  much  ad¬ 
vertised  soil  bank  plan.  This  pro¬ 
posal  consisted  essentially  of  paying 
the  farmer  for  not  producing.  The 
land  taken  out  of  production  would 
be  seeded  dq,wn  to  grasses  which 
would  not  be  used  for  hay  or  pasture, 
nor  could  such  land  be  diverted  to 
the  production  of  other  crops.  The 
farmer  would  be  paid  a  stipulated 
price  per  unit  for  a  rate  of  produc 
tion  based  on  his  county’s  average. 

Thus  for  wheat,  if  the  price  estab¬ 
lished  was  $1.31  per  bushel  and  the 
county  production  rate  was,  say,  28 
bushels  per  acre,  he  would  receive 
$1.31  times  28,  or  $36.68  per  acre 
for  not  producing  wheat.  This  plan, 
of  course,  was  finally  enacted  into 
law.  This  sounds  like  a  pretty  good 
deal  and,  in  some  respects,  it  is.  The 
farmer  is  saved  the  expense  and 
labor  of  planting  and  harvesting  a 
crop,  and  the  risk  of  crop  failure. 


Flowers  by  Burpee  for  1957 


Salmon  All-double  Petunia 
With  large,  ivell  ruffled  flowers  of 
a  delightful  salmon  color,  this  va¬ 
riety  makes  a  highly  desirable  cut 
flower. 


Giant  Tetra  Phlox  Drummondi 

The  individual  flowers  are  about  the 
size  of  a  half  dollar — with  unusual 
shades  of  rose,  lavender,  purple  and 
red. 


Gloriosa  Daisy 

This  glorified  Black-eyed  Susan  has 
blooms — orange,  mahogany  and  gold 
—  up  to  seven  inches  across  and 
plants  three  feet  tall. 
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The  catch,  of  course,  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  old  acreage  allotment  plan 
still  remains  in  effect,  so  he  has  little 
opportunity  to  increase  his  income 
from  wheat.  The  chief  advantage  to 
the  small  eastern  operator  lies  in 
the  hope  that  the  scheme  will  eventu¬ 
ally  dispose  of  surpluses  and  allot¬ 
ments  will  be  removed.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  the  land  will  improve  by  taking 
a  rest. 

More  Food  Promotion 

It  is  not  likely  that  any  single 
plan  will  solve  all  of  the  farmer’s 
problems.  Increased  exports  would 
help;  there  has  been  some  actual  in¬ 
crease  in  the  quantity  of  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  sent  overseas.  At 
the  present  time  our  ports  are 
choked  with  surplus  farm  products 
awaiting  shipment.  It  is  reported  that 
the  Federal  Government  will  reacti¬ 
vate  about  80  of  its  2,000  vessels  now 
in  mothballs  for  the  purpose  of  mov¬ 


ing  agricultural  surpluses  abroad. 
When  this  project  gets  under  way,  it 
should  stimulate  farm  prices  to  some 
extent. 

Foreign  trade  agreements  may 
have  to  be  overhauled.  An  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign  to  stimulate  food  con¬ 
sumption  on  a  national  scale  might 
be  an  important  factor.  It  is  a  well 
known  fact  that  if  everyone  in  the 
United  States  maintained  a  proper 
diet,  there  would  be  no  surplus. 
Changes  in  food  preferences  over  the 
years  would  have  to  be  considered. 
Diets  have  altered  greatly  in  the  past 
half  century.  People  of  today  eat 
less  cereals  than  formerly. 

More  attention  to  the  value  of  a 
proper  diet  could  be  introduced  into 
the  public  school  curriculum,  not 
with  the  object  of  making  gluttons  of 
everyone,  but  by  pointing  out  the 
dangers  of  overeating  as  well  as  the 
advantages  of  a  balanced  and  suf¬ 
ficient  diet. 


With  our  population  increasing  at 
the  rate  of  about  2,000,000  per  year, 
the  entire  problem  of  surplus  may 
be  reversed  in  a  few  years,  and  we 
may  find  ourselves  hard  put  to  feed 
our  population  properly. 

Meanwhile  most  farm  families  do 
not  want  doles,  nor  do  they  regard 
with  enthusiasm  any  program  which 
gives  the  Federal  government,  per¬ 
manent  control  over  their  operations. 
They  have  never  asked  more  than 
that,  by  the  sweat  of  their  brows, 
they  may  earn  the  right  to  live  on 
an  equal  basis  with  their  non-farm 
neighbors.  Marvin  H.  Gage 

Yates  County,  N.  Y. 

Sheltie,  Shetland  Sheep- 
dog,  or  Shetland  Collie? 

In  a  recent  issue  of  The  Rural 
New  Yorker,  there  appeared  an 
article  by  Jean  Charron  telling  of 
the  many  fine  qualities  of  the  Shet¬ 


land  Sheepdog.  She  referred  to  the 
breed  as  “Shelties.”  Where  she  gets 
this  name  I  do  not  know.  I  have  been 
familiar  with  the  dog  and  its  place 
of  origin  for  many  years,  and  it  has 
never  been  called  the  “Sheltie.” 

In  Shetland,  the  dog  is  known  as 
the  Shetland  Collie.  That  is  what 
they  are,  and  that  is  what  they 
should  be  called.  “Sheltie”  is  a 
meaningless  term.  J.  Thompson 

New  York 

[The  American  Kennel  Club  re¬ 
ports  that  it  registers  the  Shetland 
Sheepdog,  but  not  the  Shetland 
Collie;  it  registers  only  the  simple 
Collie.  It  agrees,  nevertheless,  that 
the  name,  “Sheltie”,  is  a  mere  nick¬ 
name  and  not  at  all  official.  Doubtless 
the  term  Shetland  Collie  is  used  at 
the  dogs’  home  in  the  Shetland 
Islands.  While  this  may  be  most  cor¬ 
rect,  in  America  the  term  Shetland 
Sheepdog  is  recognized  and  used. 
—  Ed.] 


The  Modern  Salesman 

Can  anyone  tell  me  what  has  hap¬ 
pened  to  the  old-time  salesman? 
True,  he  was  a  nuisance,  and  he  al¬ 
ways  knocked  in  the  middle  of  a 
washing,  or  at  the  critical  point  of 
making  a  cake,  but  he  would  speak 
right  out  and  say  he  was  selling. 

This  is  no  longer  the  approach. 
Circumventing  the  plain  fact  that 
they  wish  you  to  purchase  some¬ 
thing,  the  modern  annoyer  of  all 
busy  housewives  states  that  he  is 
positively  not  selling  combination 
windows  but  does  have  all  the  data 
with  him  and  would  be  glad  to  do 
you  the  favor  of  writing  up  a  sale, 
thereby  saving  you  25  per  cent.  First, 
he  appears  amazed  that  you  do  not 
take  this  bait,  and  then  quite  put 
out  with  you.  Finally  he  assures  you 
that  you  are  being  very  foolish  and 
will  pay  dearly  for  it  when  the  (ha!) 
salesman  calls. 

After  a  disastrous  fire  in  the  vi¬ 
cinity,  one  or  two  promoters  of  home 
fire  alarm  systems  had  the  poor  taste 
to  throw  a  whole  bevy  of  salesman 
into  the  district.  Pardon  me,  the  one 
who  called  on  me  was  no  salesman, 
he  was  here  “to  educate  you  people 
in  fire  prevention.”  He  also  had  all 
the  data  and  prices  on  his  product. 

One  bright  morning  an  even 
brighter  lad  called  on  me  and  asked 
me  to  cast  a  vote  for  him  in  some 
association.  After  a  lot  of  charming 
talk  and  winning  smiles,  the  fact  was 
gently  brought  to  light  that  I  would 
have  to  subscribe  to  one  or  more 
magazines  in  order  to  vote  for  him. 
I  might  have  bought  a  subscription, 
had  he  asked,  but  I  did  not  vote 
for  him. 

Where  are  these  people  trained? 
Who  trains  them?  The  mastermind 
behind  this  business  is  automatically 
assuming  that  he  is  dealing  with 
morons.  One  is  no  longer  allowed  to. 
inspect  some  product  and  say  “Yes, 
I’ll  take  one;  or,  no,  I  do  not  want 
it.”  We  are  having  all  sorts  of  ex¬ 
periments  made  on  our  sales  resis¬ 
tance  and  our  ability  to  decide  what 
we  shall  spend  our  own  money  for. 
Every  foreseeable  remark  has  a 
quick,  ready-made  reply.  In  my  spare 
time,  I  have  been  thinking  up  some 
rather  unusual  remarks  to  make  to 
some  of  these  “hard  sell”  men.  I 
pride  myself  that  I  have  come  up 
with  one  or  two  good  ones  that  have 
left  these  promoters  with  their 
ready-made  answers  hanging  in  the 
air. 

The  next  gentleman — if  there  are 
any  of  his  kind  left  —  who  walks  to 
my  door,  knocks  firmly,  looks  me  in 
the  eye  and  says,  “Lady,  I  am  selling 
such  and  such — ”  is  automatically 
going  to  make  a  double  sale. 

New  Hampshire  Phyllis  Grace 


Hardly  anything  will  bring  a  man’s 
mind  into  full  activity  if  ambition  is 
wanting.  —  Sir  Henry  Taylor,  The 
Statesman,  p.  132.. 
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Your  Crops  Need  a  ’’6-COURSE  MEAL” 

to  Boost  Yields 

and  Profits ... 


ROYSTER  Guarantees  6  Essential  Plant 
Foods  In  Chemically-controlled  Amounts! 


•Nitrogen  — for  rapid  growth  •  Phosphoric  Acid  — for  maturity  and  yield 
•  Potash  — for  health  and  quality  •  Calcium  —for  sturdy  plants 


•  Sulfur  — for  vigor  and  tone  •Magnesium  — for  color  and  snap 


Make  sure  your  crop  has  a  balanced  diet  of 
six  essential  plant  foods.  The  Royster  “6-Course 
Meal”  pays  off  in  higher  yields,  higher  profits — 
higher  income  for  you. 

Because  Royster  guarantees  six  essential 
plant  foods  in  chemically-controlled  amounts, 
you  get  more  fertilizer  value  pound  for  pound, 
dollar  for  dollar.  For  these  days  of  the  “cost 
price”  squeeze,  make  every  dollar  count,  make 
every  pound  of  fertilizer  you  put  down  return 
maximum  yield  with  higher  profit!  You  can  with 


“6-Course  Meal”  Royster  Fertilizer!  Don't 
gamble  with  your  plant  food  supply ...  be  sure 
with  Royster  ...  6 
plant  foods  guaran¬ 
teed.  Royster  Fertiliz¬ 
ers  have  been  field- 
tested  since  1885.  If  in 
doubt  about  your  soil 
or  crop  needs,  consult 
your  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  or  County  Agent. 


GRANULAR 

High-Analysis 

Grades 

Free-flowing . .  .dust- 
free. .  .handles, stores 
and  drills  easily  . . . 
applies  uniformly. 


SEE  YOUR  ROYSTER  AGENT  TODAY 

22  factories  and  75  sales  offices  conveniently  located  to  serve  farmers  in  20  states. 
F.  S.  ROYSTER  GUANO  CO.,  NORFOLK,  VA. 

SALES  OFFICES  IN  THIS  AREA:  Baltimore ,  Maryland  .  Lyons ,  N.  Y.  .  Toledo,  Ohio 

ROYSTER— The  Quality  Name  in  Plant  Food 
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ACT  NOW  FOR 


Tested,  Proven, 
Perfected 
!  GRANGE 
Features! 

Now  is  the  time  to  take 
advantage  of  this  once- 
a-year  saving.  Now  you 
can  enjoy  the  superior, 
lasting  qualities  of  a 
Grange  Silo  at  a  price 
too  good  to  pass  up. 
Easy  payments  arranged. 


GRANGE 


Please  send  complete  information 
on  Grange  Silos  and  Early  Order 
Discounts. 


i 

9 

( 

|  Address 


I  Name  _ 


EASY  FINANCE  PLAN 


I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 


It  costs  you  nothing  to 
get  the  facts.  Write  for 
illustrated  booklet  and 
scale  of  Early  Order 
Discounts. 


“A  NECESSARY 
EOR  GOOD  FARMING” 


B.  D.  Harter  of  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma,  has 
a  Wood’s  42-inch  cut  Rotary  Mower-Shredder 
mounted  on  a  Farmall  Cub.  And  he  says,  “Have 
had  no  trouble  with  it— it’s  a  necessary  for  good 
farming.”  That’s  because  Wood’s  PTO-operated 
Rotaries  shred  stalks,  brush,  residues,  prunings  .  . . 
cut  small  trees  .  .  .  mow  grass,  clip  pasture  . .  .  and 
mulch  leaves.  They  do  it  faster,  at  lower  cost,  and 
with  less  maintenance  than  by  other  methods. 

12  MODELS— 42"  to  114"  Cut 

42"  under-mounted  for  Farmall  Cub,  Lo-Boy, 
Super  A.  100.  A-C  G,  M-H  Pony  and  Pacer.  42" 
rear-mounted  for  Fast-Hitch  Cub  and  Lo-Boy. 
61"  and  80"  rear-mounted  for  Fast-Hitch  Farmalls 
Super  C,  H,  M,  200,  300,  400,  1-300  (all  use 
3  pt.  adapter),  and  all  standard  3-point  hitch 
tractors  (Ford,  Ferguson,  Oliver  Super  55,  etc.). 
61",  80",  and  114"  drawbar  pull-types  for  any 
2,  2-3  and  3-4  plow  tractors.  80"  offset  model 
(2-3  plow)  for  working  under  trees.  All  have 
free-swinging,  quick-detachable  blades. 

F 

SEND  POSTCARD  FOR  FREE  FOLDER 

WOOD  BROTHERS  MFG,  COMPANY 

1170!  S.  4fh  Street  •  Oregon,  Illinois 


10.000  GALLONS 

_ _ _  BATTLESHIP  GRAY 

xterior  Paint,  suitabl*  tor  metal  or  wood,  perfect 
ondition.  packed  in  five-gallon  steel  cane.  Caneella- 
ion  on  large  Marine  order.  Price  $6. 00  per  5  gal.  can. 


Check  with  order.  F.O.B.  RAHWAY.  NEW  JERSEY. 
COMMERCIAL  CHEMICAL  CO.,  RAHWAY.  N.  J. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal. See 
guarantee  editorial  page  ?  :  : 


In  supplying  minerals  to 
'The  World  of  Plants ”, 

A  Mere  Trace  May  Suffice 


Part  V 

H<^—= ITS  the  little  things  of  life 
that  often  count  the  most. 
This  applies  particularly  to 
the  trace  elements  con¬ 
tained  by  plants  in  such 

small  amounts  that  an  ordi- 
I  nary  chemist  can  some¬ 
times  not  even  find  them. 

Analysis  of  plants  for  trace  ele¬ 
ments  is  such  an  exacting  task  that  a 
special  instrument,  the  spectrograph, 
has  been  developed  to  assist  in  it. 
Such  instruments  must  be  installed 
in  air-conditioned  rooms,  with  con¬ 
trolled  temperature  and  moisture. 
Their  cost,  with  the  associated  equip¬ 
ment,  is  around  $30,000  each.  But 

with  a  spectrograph  it  is  possible  to 
detect  the  slightest  trace  of  any  min¬ 
eral  element.  It  reveals  the  presence 
of  all  soil-derived  mineral  elements 
in  plants,  whether  they  are  essential 
or  not.  Plants  are  often  found  to 
contain  elements  that  had  never  pre¬ 
viously  been  suspected  of  being  in 
them. 

Iron,  manganese,  zinc,  copper,  bor¬ 
on  and  molybdenum  are  required  by 
plants  in  only  ti’ace  amounts.  But 
cobalt,  fluorine  and  iodine  must  be 
added  to  this  list  when  animals  and 
man  are  considered.  Widespread 
areas  of  deficiency  of  these  elements 
in  the  United  States  are  known.  Sel¬ 
dom  does  the  experimenter  fail  to 
get  a  response  from  the  addition  of 
one  or  another  of  these  elements  to 
the  soil,  the  feed  of  animals,  or  the 
food  of  man. 

“Complete”  Fertilizers  Supply 
Most  Plant  Needs 

Deficiencies  of  trace  elements  are 
so  common  that  consideration  has 
been  given  to  adding  a  mixture  con¬ 
taining  each  of  them  to  all  our  fer¬ 
tilizers.  The  so-called  “complete” 
fertilizer  is  really  not  complete  un¬ 
less  it  contains  every  mineral  ele¬ 
ment  needed  by  plants.  Some  folks 
like  also  to  have  the  extra  trace  ele¬ 
ments  needed  by  animals  and  man 
added  to  the  fertilizer. 

All  soils  contain  small  amounts  of 
every  essential  trace  element,  but 
not  necessarily  in  adequate  quanti¬ 
ties  in  available  form.  The  most 
available  portion  is  that  found  in  the 
soils’  organic  matter.  Plenty  of  every¬ 
thing  needed  by  plants  is  contained 
in  organic  matter  of  soils  newly 
taken  from  the  forest.  This  is  because 
the  trees  and  other  vegetation  that 
grew  up  and  fell  back  on  the  land 
tended  to  concentrate  these  elements 
and  to  leave  them  behind  in  their 
remains. 

When  man  took  over  the  earth,  the 
supplies  of  these  trace  elements  were 
gradually  reduced;  he  harvested  and 
sold  them  in  crops.  They  were  lost 
by  the  way  of  meat,  eggs,  milk  and 
wool  as  well.  Deficiencies  began  to 
develop.  The  major  fertilizer  ele¬ 
ments,  lost  in  greatest  amounts,  were 
the  first  to  be  supplied  in  fertilizer 
form.  In  due  time,  however,  one  or 
more  of  the  trace  elements  also  had 
to  be  supplied. 

Boron  Most  Deficient  of  Trace 
Elements 

Boron  is  the  trace  element  known 
to  be  most  widely  deficient  in  soils. 
Need  for  this  element  is  so  general 
in  the  region  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River  that  many  of  the  fertilizer  com¬ 
panies  make  it  standard  practice  to 
add  five  pounds  of  borax — it  contains 
12  per  cent  actual  boron — to  each  ton 
of  fertilizer.  As  much  as  100  pounds 
of  borax  per  ton  are  added  to  fertil¬ 
izers  used  for  top  dressing  alfalfa. 
Like  amounts  are  often  applied  to 
soils  in  preparation  for  growing  caul¬ 
iflower,  cabbage,  beets  and  radishes. 
Manganese  and  molybdenum  are  of 


special  interest  in  that  availability  of 
on  the  acidity  or  alkalinity  of  the 
the  natural  supply  of  them  depends 
soil.  Solubility  of  manganese  is  great¬ 
est  in  acid  soils  and  of  molybdenum 
in  alkaline  soils.  Generally  speaking, 
it  is  best  to  maintain  the  soil  on  the 
slightly  acid  side,  between  pH  6.0 
and  6.5,  and  then  to  add  extra  molyb¬ 
denum  where  required.  The  usual 
rate  of  application  is  three  ounces 
to  one  pound  of  sodium  molybdate 
per  acre,  the  higher  amount  being 
recommended  for  cauliflower  and  al¬ 
falfa. 

Soils  contain  relatively  large 
amounts  of  iron,  yet  deficiency  is 
quite  common  in  plants.  Indicated 
by  a  bright  yellow  foliage,  the  defici¬ 
ency  is  particularly  notable  in  alka¬ 
line  soil  ai’eas  of  the  West.  But  iron 
deficiency  has  also  been  found  to  be 
common  in  Florida,  chiefly  in  citrus 
groves.  The  recently  developed  che¬ 
lated  form  of  ii’on  is  the  best  one  to 
use  to  correct  any  deficiency. 

Zinc  deficiency  is  widespread  in 
the  South  and  in  the  West.  It  is  quite 
common  in  pecan  trees,  which  die 
back  from  the  top.  It  is  also  occasion¬ 
ally  found  in  apple  trees,  their  ter¬ 
minal  growth  becoming  long  and 
slender  and  the  fruits  tending  to  be 
pointed.  Leaves  of  zinc-deficient  corn 
are  white  instead  of  green. 

Copper  deficiency  is  most  common 
in  peat  soils,  especially  those  recent- 
ly  brought  into  production.  Much  of 
•such  deficiency  is  being  overcome 
without  extra  effort  by  the  use  of 
Bordeaux  mixture,  however.  Where 
extra  supplies  of  manganese,  zinc, 
or  copper  are  needed,  the  usual  rate 
of  application  is  30  to  50  pounds  of 
the  sulfate  forms  per  acre. 

Salt  for  Livestock  and  Humans 

In  meeting  the  trace  element  needs 
of  livestock,  it  is  common  practice  to 
supply  them  by  way  of  common  salt. 
Sea  salt,  now  being  offered  for  sale 
in  limited  amounts  for  human  use 
in  this  country,  is  a  natural  source 
of  many  of  the  needed  trace  ele¬ 
ments,  notably  fluorine  and  iodine. 
Cattle  feeds  often  are  made  to  con¬ 
tain  two  grams  cobalt  sulfate  per 
ton.  (There  are  454  grams  in  a 
pound.)  Iodized  salt  is  commonly 
purchased  for  table  use;  fluorine  is 
now  being  added  to  the  drinking 
water  of  many  cities  at  the  rate -of 
one  part  per  million. 

Manganese  is  the  trace  element 
most  commonly  deficient  in  poultry 
feeds,  and  it  is  added  to  them  in  the 
form  of  the  sulfate.  It  is  common 
practice  to  paint  the  teats  of  sows 
with  iron  sulfate,  particularly  when 
suckling  pigs  have  no  opportunity  to 
root  in  the  soil.  A  great  variety  of 
mineral  salt  mixtures  containing 
trace  elements  is  available  for  pur¬ 
chase  for  use  in  feeding  livestock 
and  in  meeting  the  needs  of  man. 

Firman  E.  Bear 
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These  brand  name  implements 

•  Roderick  Lean  Tillage  Tools 

•  Vulcan  Pulverizers 

•  Harvey  Elevators  and  Hammer  Mills 

•  Pittsburgh  Deep  Feeder  and  Carry  lift 
are  made  to  take  the  hard 
knocks.  Special  alloy  steel, 
heat  treated  parts  and  cad¬ 
mium  plated  fasteners  are  all 
used  when  the  demand  is  for 
durability.  When  you’re  look¬ 
ing  for  durable  farm  equip¬ 
ment,  look  for  these  brand 


ft-  FARM  TOOLS  DIVISION 

PITTSBURGH  FORGINGS  CO. 

102  THORN  STREET 
CORAOPOL1S,  PENNSYLVANIA 


shale 


DIGS 
DOWN  FAST, 
through 


stony  ground 
iclay; 
hard  pan' 


^even  coral  rock 

•  10  Yr.  Guarantee 
on  all  gears 

•  1  Yr.  Guarantee 
on  entire  unit 


•  Shear  Pin — Abov£) 
Ground 

•  Choice  6"  to  24"  Auger 
Digs  to  48"  Deep 


FREE  freight 

to  Weedsport  & 
Lancaster,  N..Y. 


ROPER  mfg.  co. 

ZANESVILLE,  OHIO 


Tudor  &  Jones 


WEEDSPORT  and 
LANCASTER,  N.  Y- 


Attention  Dealers:  — 
Adjustable  Tie  Stalls 

All  the'  freedom  of  a  tie  stall 
plus  control  of  the  cow  when 
m  a  standing  po¬ 
sition  —  complete 
line  of  Dairy 
Equipment 


WRITE 


FOR 


CATALOG 


UEBLER  MILKING 
MACHINE  CO.  INC. 
VERNON,  NEW  YORK 
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I TOPDRESSED  MY  WHEAT 


THIS  SPRING. 


“It  paid  $10.22  extra  profit  per  acre/’ 

says  Jackson  Slane,  of  Wyoming,  N.  Y. 

“I  top-dressed  my  wheat  last  Spring  to  find  out  what  difference  the 
extra  fertilizer  would  make  on  my  farm,”  reports  Jackson  Slane,  of 
Wyoming,  Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y.  “I  put  300  lbs.  of  AGRICO  FOR  TOP 
DRESSING,  10-10-10  on  a  quarter-acre  strip  in  my  20-acre  wheat 
field  which  I  had  drilled  in  with  AGRICO  5-10-10,  in  Fall  ’55.  I  have 
been  raising  wheat  for  many  years  and  have  used  AGRICO  since  1947. 

"Could  see  THE  DIFFERENCE  all  season  long" 

“All  Spring  that  strip  stood  out  from  the  rest  of  the  field — plants 
greened  up  quicker,  stayed  greener  during  the  season.  When  the  crop 
ripened,  the  top-dressed  wheat  was  taller  with  larger  heads.  To 
check  that  difference  in  growth  so  visible  all  through  the  season, 
we  cut  equal  areas  from  both  sections.  When  these  checks  were 
threshed  out  and  weighed,  I  found  that  the  top-dressing  with  AGRICO 
had  produced  8  Yi  bu.  more  60  lb.  No.  1  wheat,  which  on  an  acre 
basis,  at  $2  per  bu.,  meant  $17  per  acre.  The  extra  straw,  at  $15  per 
ton,  made  it  about  an  even  $20  more  cash  income  per  acre.  Deducting 
the  cost  of  the  300  lbs.  of  AGRICO  10-10-10,  this  gave  me  $10.22 
extra  net  gain  per  acre.  Top-dressing  wheat  in  Spring  is  a  profitable 
practice  on  my  farm.” 


Jackson  Slane,  Wyoming,  N.  Y.  got  $10.22  extra  profit 
per  acre  by  Spring  Topdressing  wheat  with  AGRICO. 


“I  wanted  to  find  out  if  AGRICO  was  worth  its  extra  cost,” 


C.  W.  Davidson,  Elizaville,  N.  Y.,  found 
that  AGRICO  was  worth  its  extra  cost. 


says  C.  W.  Davidson,  of  Elizaville,  N.  Y. 


Mr.  Charles  W.  Davidson,  who  recently  moved 
from  Connecticut  to  his  present  farm  at  Elizaville, 
Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.,  writes,  “Last  Spring  your 
AGRICO  representative  interested  me  in  your  Soil 
Service.  He  took  several  soil  samples  from  my  fields 
going  to  corn.  When  he  returned  with  the  soil  test 
report  and  your  fertilizing  recommendations  he 
urged  me  to  try  your  AGRICO  alongside  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  I  have  been  using  for  several  years  and  com¬ 
pare  the  results.  I  agreed  to  do  this  as  I  wanted 
to  find  out  if  AGRICO  was  worth  its  extra  cost. 

“Your  Soil  Service  advised  plowing  down  400 
lbs.  of  10-10-10  per  acre  and  following  with  300  lbs. 
of  a  5-10-10  in  the  corn  planter.  I  followed  these 
recommendations  and  used  AGRICO  and  my  old 


standby  brand  side-by-side,  in  the  same  field. 

“The  AGRICO  FOR  TOP  DRESSING  10-10-10 
cost  $4.46  more  per  ton  and  the  AGRICO  FOR 
CORN  5-10-10  cost  $2.68  more  per  ton.  Because  of 
the  higher  cost  per  ton  for  AGRICO,  we  worked  it 
out  so  as  to  get  on  the  applications  of  both  AGRICO 
and  the  other  fertilizer  at  the  same  per -acre  cost. 

“I  watched  this  corn  field  all  season  and  followed 
the  check-up  on  the  yields  very  closely.  Keeping 
in  mind  that  the  fertilizer  costs  per  acre  were  the 
same  in  both  areas,  I  found  that  where  AGRICO 
was  used  I  got  18  bu.  more  corn  per  acre.  Figuring 
corn  at  $1.50  a  bu.,  I  made  $27.15  more  per  acre 
with  AGRICO.  I  got  the  answer  to  my  question — 
AGRICO  is  worth  its  extra  cost.” 


REMEMBER,  AGRICO®  is  made  only  by  The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co. — and  that  there’s 
a  brand  of  AGRICO  specially  formulated  for  each  major  crop.  Take  a  tip — from  the  experience 
of  the  farmers  reported  above — use  AGRICO  and  our  A.A.C.  Soil  Service — a  winning  team! 


made  only  by  The  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  Co. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y.  •  CARTERET,  N.  J.  •  THREE  RIVERS,  N.  Y. 


February  2,  1957 
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LOW-COST,  ALL-PURPOSE  SPRAYING 

with  Myers  PTO  Pump  and 

Accessories 


•  •  •  with  Boom 

Positive,  economical 
weed  control  in  fields 
and  pastures.  Myers 
PTO  pump,  combined 
with  a  2 1 '  Du- All  or 
Economy  boom  and 
3-point-hitch  barrel  and 
boom  support,  assures 
steady  even  coverage. 


•  •  •  with  Gun 

An  easy  switch  from 
boom  to  gun  kit  pro¬ 
vides  a  sure-fire  means 
of  spraying  livestock, 
disinfecting  barns  and 
coops  or  even  fighting 
fires.  Kit  includes  pres¬ 
sure  gauge,  2  5'  hose, 
suction  strainer  and  ad¬ 
justable  brass  nozzle. 


and  Boomless 

The  versatile  Myers 
Mighty  Mite  jet  sprayer 
is  ideal  for  spraying  pas¬ 
tures,  fields  and  along 
fence  rows  and  rights- 
of-way.  Easy  to  mount 
and  dismount,  this  unit 
goes  anywhere  a  tractor 
goes. 


..  ... — . . . . . . ..... 

POWER  SPRAYERS 

WATER  SYSTEMS  AHO  WATER  SOFTENERS 

r - - - 

1 

The  F.  E.  Myers  &  Bro.  Co.,  6801  Orange  Street,  Ashland,  Ohio  • 

The  F.  E.  Myers  &  Bro.  Co.  (Canada)  Ltd. 

Dept.  6802,  Kitchener,  Ontario 

Send  coupon  today  for  the  name  of  your  nearest  Myers  dealer  and  a  copy 
of  the  Myers  Tractor-Mounted  Sprayer  Catalog. 

Name _ _ _ 

Street  or  Rt._ _ _ _ _  ! 

City _ _ _ _ _ _ 


State. 


Don’t  Forget  to  Renew  Your  Subscription 

It  costs  many  thousands  of  dollars  to  get  the  information  pub¬ 
lished  in  each  issue  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  With  our  circu¬ 
lation  of  more  than  300.000  readers,  however,  we  can  gather  this 
information  and  send  it  to  you  for  tess  than  a  penny  a  week.  Sub¬ 
scription  Rates:  50c  per  year,  $1.00  for  3  year*. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  : — :  New  York  City 


SAVE  ON  CHAIN  SAJSLS 


New  Lightweight— One  Man 


■  TIMBERING 

30  DAY  GUARANTEE 

•  3  HP  Power  Products  Engine 

•  Steel  Gear  Transmission 

■  •  Automatic  Clutch  SAVE  35%  OFF  REGULAR  PRICE 

Send  Check  or  Money  Order  Payable  to: 

REED-PRENTICE  CORP.  677  CAMBRIDGE  ST.  WORCESTER  4,  MASS. 


18" -$149.00  net 
22"-  $152.00  net 


I 
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Good  Disinfection  Program 
for  the  Brooder  House 


During  these  difficult  times  it  is 
absolutely  essential  that  poultrymen 
purchase  and  raise  good,  healthy 
stock  in  order  to  turn  out  maximum 
yields  of  poultry  meat  or  eggs.  This 
means  that  hygienic  and  sanitary 
procedures  must  be  rigidly  followed. 
There  are  good  reasons  for  disin¬ 
fection,  particularly  in  relation  to 
brooding. 

Disinfection  is  the  act  of  destroy¬ 
ing  pathogenic,  i.  e.,  disease-produc¬ 
ing,  germs  or  agents.  Thus  we  use 
disinfectants  to  destroy  organisms 
following  an  outbreak  of  disease.  One 
may  raise  the  point  that  disinfection 
of  a  brooder  house  is  not  necessary  if 
the  previous  brood  did  not  suffer 
from  disease.  Such  a  deduction  is 
logical,  but  one  cannot  be  certain  that 
disease  germs  have  not  gained  en¬ 
trance  and  built  up  to  a  point  where 
they  can  deal  a  lethal  blow  to  new 
chicks. 

A  good  disinfection  program  rids 
the  premises  of  all  disease  agents 
including  parasite  eggs  and  coccidiai 
oocysts.  Disease  agents  which  may 
build  up  in  the  Northeast  to  become 
troublesome  are  the  paratyphoid 
group  of  organisms,  blackhead  ones  — 
occasionally  causing  trouble  in  chick¬ 
ens  as  well  as  turkeys,  and  the  colon 
organisms  found  in  fecal  material. 

Baby  chicks  are  extremely  delicate 
organisms  and  their  power  of  defense 
is  not  well  established.  We  should 
protect  them  in  every  way  possible. 
One  way  is  to  provide  clean,  well-lit, 
warm  and  disinfected  quarters  and 
then  provide  a  readily  available  sup¬ 
ply  of  clean  drinking  water  and  bal¬ 
anced  feed. 

Disinfection  may  be  accomplished 
by  heat  —  steam  or  flame,  gases 
such  as  formaldehyde,  and  sunlight, 
but  these  methods  have  very  definite 
limitations.  Most  disinfection  is  ac¬ 
complished  by  the  use  of  chemicals. 

Prior  to  using  any  disinfectant, 
there  must  be  a  thorough  mechanical 
cleaning  of  the  brooder  house.  Use 
shovel,  hoe  and  broom;  organisms 
may  be  buried  in  litter,  dust  and 
manure.  Dampen  such  materials  be¬ 
fore  removal  to  prevent  possible 
scattering  of  disease  agents  by  means 
of  flying  dust.  The  litter  and  manure 
should  be  hauled  and  spread  on 
fields  not  to  be  used  as  a  range  for 
chickens  or  turkeys  for  at  least  one 
year.  This  mechanical  clean-up  is 
the  most  important  step  in  a  good 
disinfection  program.  Some  poultry- 
men  use  motorized  electric  brushes 
to  speed  up  removal  of  organic  mat¬ 
ter  from  every  crack  and  crevice. 

After  thorough  removal  of  all  or¬ 
ganic  matter,  the  floors  and  walls 
should  be  scrubbed  clean  with  hot 
lye  solution  using  one  pound  of  lye 


to  10  to  15  gallons  of  water.  This 
material  is  caustic,  so  do  not  allow 
it  to  splash  on  hands  or  face.  Protec¬ 
tion  with  rubber  garments  is'  advis¬ 
able.  The  walls  and  floors  should  be 
rinsed  with  clean  water  after  using 
the  lye.  After  the  floors  and  walls 
have  dried,  apply  a  good  disinfect¬ 
ant,  preferably  with  a  power  sprayer. 
Open  all  doors  and  windows  to  allow 
for  thorough  drying  before  using  the 
building  for  chicks. 

Lye,  mentioned  as  a  cleansing 
agent,  is  also  a  good  disinfectant.  It 
is  effective  against  most  disease 
bacteria  except  those  of  tuberculosis. 

Some  of  the  most  commonly  em¬ 
ployed  disinfecting  agents  are  the 
cresylic  or  coal-tar  compounds  sold 
under  a  variety  of  trade  names.  Ef 
fective  against-  nearly  all  bacterial 
and  viral  agents,  they  are  reasonable 
in  price.  They  will  also  repel  inva¬ 
sion  of  the  common  red  mite  for  a 
considerable  period  of  time.  Their  use 
in  brooder  houses  may  be  questioned, 
however,  unless  the  house  can  be  left 
to  dry  thoroughly  before  chicks  are 
admitted.  Chickens  can  be  harmed 
by  ereolin  when  the  house  is  used 
too  soon.  Some  poultrymen  also  ob¬ 
ject  to  the  darkening  effects  which 
it  has  on  the  walls.  Application  of 
whitewash  afterward,  however,  pro¬ 
duces  a  desired  lighting  effect. 

Pine  oil  is  also  a  satisfactory  dis¬ 
infectant.  It  is  less  irritating  to  the 
skin  than  the  coal-tar  products,  and 
the  odor  is  considered  less  objec¬ 
tionable.  It  is  more  expensive  to 
use. 

New  quarternary  ammonium  com¬ 
pounds  have  come  into  general  use 
in  the  last  few  years.  These  are  sold 
under  various  trade  names  and  are 
considered  to  be  good  disinfectants 
when  used  according  to  directions. 
They  are  colorless,  odorless,  non¬ 
toxic,  non-irritating  to  skin,  and  they 
have  a  marked  detergent  action.  They 
cannot  be  used  in  soapy  solutions 
and  are  not  effective  in  hard  water. 

In  cases  of  extreme  freezing 
weather  or  in  cases  where  house 
construction  will  not  allow  the 
copious  use  of  liquids,  one  must  re¬ 
sort  to  a  thorough  dry  cleaning  or  to 
only  limited  application  of  the  dis¬ 
infectant  of  choice  to  the  floor  and 
part  way  up  the  walls. 

One  should  not  waste  time  in  a 
disinfection  program  unless  he 
makes  every  effort  to  exclude  disease 
after  the  chickens  are  in  the  brooder 
house.  This  means  growing  the  chick¬ 
ens  away  from  adult  stock,  keeping 
out  rodents,  screening  out  wild  birds 
and  insects  and,  last  but  not  least, 
keeping  visitors  other  than  the  care¬ 
taker  out  of  the  pens. 

Fred  E.  Allen 


Egg  Meetings  in  17  N.Y. 
Counties  Start  Feb.  4 

Egg  farmers  from  17  counties  in 
New  York  State  are  invited  to  at¬ 
tend  a  five-meeting  series  of  lectures 
sponsored  by  the  N.  Y.  State  College 
of  Agriculture.  There  will  be  five 
two-hour  meetings,  one  a  week  in  the 
participating  counties,  beginning 
February  4.  The  counties  taking  part 
are  Niagara,  Erie,  Yates,  Ontario, 
Chenango,  Albany,  Schenectady-Sara- 
toga,  Franklin,  Cortland,  Onondaga- 
Cayuga,  Oswego,  Tompkins,  Dela¬ 
ware,  Suffolk,  Greene,  Otsego  and 
Monroe. 

A  four-way  educational  approach 
will  be  used  in  the  meetings  to  cre¬ 
ate  a  better  understanding  of  “in¬ 
tegration”  and  egg  marketing  prob¬ 
lems  related  to  the  survival  of  the 
egg  producer.  The  series  is  planned 
to  assist  the  producer  in  making  the 
adjustments  necessary  to  improve 
practices  and  to  perfect  merchandis¬ 


ing  techniques  so  that  he  can  com¬ 
pete  in  the  rapidly  changing  in¬ 
dustry. 

The  meetings  are  open  to  all  pro¬ 
ducers.  Information  about  the  times 
and  places  of  meetings  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  county  agricultural 
agents  in  the  participating  counties. 


White  Muscovy  diicks  on  Lewis 
Wells’  dairy-grain  farm  in  West 
Bloomfield,  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y., 
eventually  go  into  the  freezer  for 
main-meal  fare  even  though  the 
Wells  like  chicken  better.  It’s  a 
matter  of  variety. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 
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Concrete  Cover  for  Well 

We  have  a  well  on  the  side  of  the 
house.  It  has  a  wooden  platform  over 
the  top  with  the  pump  coming 
through  the  center.  Our  problem  is 
that  we  would  like  to  put  on  a 
cement  top  as  the  wood  has  rotted 
and  we  are  afraid  someone  may  fall 
through.  MRS.  A.  T. 

Here  is  how  to  do  the  job:  1 — Re¬ 
move  the  old  wooden  well  cap.  2 — 
Repair  the  top  edge  of  the  curbing 
to  provide  a  smooth  support  for  a 
concrete  cap.  3 — Make  a  form  of 
square  edged,  surfaced-four-sides, 
boards.  Support  this  form  over  the 
well  with  timbers.  Use  the  smallest 
timbers  possible  to  support  the  load 
in  order  to  reduce  the  distance  that 
the  finished  slab  must  be  lowered.  Do 
not  nail  the  boards  to  the  timbers. 
4 — Oil  the  top  surface  of  form  with 
light  motor  oil.  5— Make  the  concrete 
of  one  part  Portland  cement,  two 
parts  washed  sand,  four  parts  washed 
stone  or  gravel.  Pour  the  slab  about 
four  inches  thick,  if  the  well  is  no 
more  than  six  feet  across.  Pour  the 
concrete  about  two  inches  thick  on 
the  form.  Place  a  4  x  4-inch  reinforc¬ 
ing  mesh  on  this  thin  layer  of  con¬ 
crete  and  work  it  in  the  mixture  un¬ 
til  it  is  just  covered.  It  is  important 
the  concrete  be  well  worked  around 
this  mesh  to  completely  and  fully 
enclose  it.  6 — When  the  slab  is  hard 
— keep  it  moist  for  several  days  dur¬ 
ing  curing,  remove  the  boards  from 
under  the  concrete  and  lower  on  to 
a  bed  of  cement  mortar  placed  on  the 
top  edge  of  the  well  curb.  Make  the 
mortar  of  one  part  cement  and  three 
parts  washed  sand. 

To  form  the  hole  in  the  slab  for 
the  pump,  insert  a  glass  bottle  about 
right  size  into  the  wet  concrete. 
When  the  concrete  hardens,  the 
bottle  can  be  hammered  out,  leaving 
a  neat  hole. 


Stain,  not  Paint,  for  Shingles 

Twenty  years  ago  I  had  my  house 
sided  with  unpainted  cedar  shingles 
and  I  have  thought  about  having 
them  painted  or  stained.  They  are  in 
good  condition,  somewhat  striated, 
and  have  dried  out  a  quarter  inch  be¬ 
tween  each  shingle.  I  am  somewhat 
apprehensive  about  the  possibility  of 
rain  water  entering  under  the  shin¬ 
gles  where  I  cannot  reach  the  sur¬ 
face  with  paint.  h.  j.  h. 


chimney  to  a  point  about  five  feet 
above  the  floor.  Here  is  the  problem: 
I  want  to  cut  through  the  cinder 
block  and  tile  liner  and  insert  the 
smoke  pipe.  Can  it  be  done?  The 
reason,  of  course,  is  to  use  the  heat 
in  the  pipe  to  warm  the  room.  It 
will  be  grilled  and  partitioned  off. 

Also,  I  have  a  26-foot  wide  barn  to 
which  I  intend  to  add  a  10-foot  lean- 
to,  and  then  I  will  turn  the  cows 
around  so  they  are  tail  to  tail.  Can  I 
pour  new  concrete  on  top  of  the  old 
concrete  floor?  I  hope  to  get  by  with 
only  knocking  out  the  old  floor  where 
the  gutters  will  be.  o.  v. 

To  cut  a  hole  in  the  cinder-block 
and  flue  liner,  use  an  electric  drill 
and  a  quarter-inch  drill  bit.  Bore  a 
series  of  holes  on  a  circular  line  the 
size  of  the  smoke  pipe.  Bore  the 
holes  between  the  holes  with  a  sharp 
cold  chisel. 

You  can  pour  new  concrete  on  old 
concrete  if  you  make  it  at  least  21/-> 
inches  thick.  Thoroughly  clean  the 
old  concrete  with  muriatic  acid — one 
part  to  10  parts  of  water,  which  will 
insure  a  better  bond  to  the  original 
concrete  and  thus  a  more  substantial 
job. 


Need  for  Heating  Cable 

I  plan  to  install  a  new  water 
pump  in  my  house  and,  in  running 
the  pipe  from  the  well  seal  into  the 
house,  I  will  run  into  a  problem. 

What  is  the  best  method  to  pre¬ 
vent  freezing?  We  live  in  a  re¬ 
modeled  rural  schoolhouse,  no  cellar. 
The  pipe  from  the  well  to  the  founda¬ 
tion  is  buried  four  feet  under  the 
ground.  The  part  I  am  concerned 
about  is  where  the  pipe  comes  up 
into  the  house.  The  space  under  the 
house  is  only  28  inches  deep  so  I 
am  wondering  if  I  could  bring  the 
pipe  up  outside  against  the  house, 
box  it  in,  insulate  it  and  wrap  the 
pipes  with  soil  heating  cable  (it  is  a 
jet  system  —  two  pipes  1  inch  x  1(4 
inches).  Could  I  install  a  thermostat 
that  would  automatically  control  the 
soil  heating  cable  to  go  on  when  the 
temperature  reaches  a  freezing 
point?  f.  j.  s. 

You  could  run  the  water  pipe 
through  the  foundation  wall,  come 
up  into  the  house  through  the  28- 
inch  crawl  space  under  the  floor. 
Where  the  pipe  is  exposed  between 
the  earth  and  the  floor,  enclose  it 
with  a  six-inch  thick  layer  of  rock 


Wood  shingles  are  best  treated 
with  shingle  stain,  rather  than  an  oil 
paint  The  latter  interferes  with  the 
“breathing”  character  of  wood  shin¬ 
gles  which  helps  to  reduce  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  vapor  condensing  in  the 
stud  spaces  of  the  walls.  A  good  shin¬ 
gle  stain  will  not  peel  and  can  be 
had  in  a  variety  of  colors.  Do  not 
worry  about  the  spaces  that  have  de¬ 
veloped  between  the  shingles.  They 
will  not  cause  leaks,  and  ai'chitectu- 
ally  they  are  an  improvement.  Wood 
shingles,  applied  tight  together,  lose 
their  attractiveness  and  character. 


wool  enclosed  in  asphalt  felt. 

The  manufacturers  of  warming 
cable  can  furnish  you  with  thermo¬ 
static  controls.  You  might  find  the 
shortest  standard  cable  length  too 
long  for  your  purposes.  The  cable 
cannot  be  cut  without  impairing  its 
operation. 


Heating  Problems — New 
Concrete  on  Old  Concrete 

I’m  in  favor  of  extending  Farm 
Work  Shop  from  two  columns  to  two 
pages.  Here  are  a  couple  of  problems 
I  could  use  some  advice  on. 

Last  Winter  we  built  a  bathroom 
on  what  was  once  a  concrete  floor 
porch.  The  former  owner  installed  a 
furnace  and  built  a  cinder-block,  tile- 
lined  chimney  on  the  enclosed  porch 
floor.  The  smoke  pipe  was  brought 
through  the  foundation  under  the 
plate  I’ve  enlarged  this  hole  in  the 
foundation  to  bring  in  my  hot  and 
cold  water  pipes  from  the  cellar,  also 
to  bring  in  the  smoke  pipe.  My  inten¬ 
tion  is  to  bring  the  pipe  under  the 
plate,  then  vertically  alongside  the 


He  wasn’t  on  guard 
The  saw  was  dull 
So  he  pushed  too  hard. 

Beth  Wilcoxon 


BOOST  YIELDS 
WITH 

BETTER  STANDS 


with  a  tractor-mounted  ALL-CROP  drill 

1 .  It’s  tractor-mounted !  Carried  on  wide,  low-pressure  tractor  tires  —  drill 
never  sinks  in  soft  spots.  Assures  uniform  work. 

2.  Places  seed  and  fertilizer  in  separate  bands  through  twin  boots.  Uses  less 
seed  .  .  .  reduces  burning  .  .  .  gets  better  stands. 

3.  Drills  accurately  with  exclusive  Micro-Feed.  Precision  control  of  seeding 
rates.  Grain  released  uniformly  —  no  “cupping  out”  in  bunches. 

4.  Distributes  fertilizer  accurately  with  Force-Flo  system.  Applies  exact 
amount  desired  per  acre.  One  lever  controls  all  openings. 

5.  Places  seed  at  uniform  depth  —  even  in  rough  land  —  with  independent 
torsion-spring  pressure  on  each  opener. 

Ask  your  Allis-Chalmers  dealer  about  the  low-COSt  ALL-CROP  drill. 

Make  each  acre  yield  more  ...  at  lower  cost. 

AILIS-CHALMERS,  FARM  EQUIPMENT  DIVISION,  MILWAUKEE  1,  WISCONSIN 


Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 


New  Way  Without  Surgery 


Science  Finds  Healing  Substance  That  Does  Both 
Relieves  Pain — Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 

New  York,  N.  Y.  (Special)  -  For  the 


first  time  science  has  found  a  new 
healing  substance  with  the  astonish¬ 
ing  ability  to  shrink  hemorrhoids 
and  to  relieve  pain— without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently 
relieving  pain,  actual  reduction 
(shrinkage)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all  — results  were 
so  thorough  that  sufferers  made 


astonishing  statements  like  “Piles 
have  ceased  to  be  a  problem!” 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  (Bio-Dyne*)  — discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  H.*  At  your 
druggist.  Money  back  guarantee. 

♦Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Oft. 


Wood  is  best 
...  Unadilla  is  your 

It  is  well-known  that  wood  is  best 
for  silage  and  that  Unadilla  is  the 
best  wood  Silo  because :  1 "  of  wood 
is  equal  to  10"  of  masonry  in  insu¬ 
lation — Unadilla  wood  staves  pro¬ 
tect  your  ensilage  with  an  insulation 
shield  equal  to  17"  of  masonry. 
Wood  is  not  affected  by  silage 
acids  .  .  .  Unadilla  staves  are  full 
thickness,  seasoned.  Factory  Creo 


for  your  Silage 
best  Wood  Silo  buy 

sote-Treated  for  longer  life.  Contin¬ 
uous-opening  doorfront  for  climb¬ 
ing  ease  and  unloading  conven¬ 
ience.  Unadilla  staves  are  knitted 
into  one  sturdy  unit  by  hundreds  of 
patented  steel  lock  dowels.  Send  for 
catalog.  Read  about  ALL  the  ad¬ 
vantages  Unadilla's  Wood  Silo  of¬ 
fers  YOU.  Buy  right  the  first  time 
—  buy  Unadiila. 


SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO.,  BoxC-217  ,  Unadilla,  New  York 


ft 

t  R 


fAcos0^  - 


UNADILLA  SIlOj 


February  2,  1957 
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dramatic  change  in  a  single  year.  So  for  the 
immediate  present  the  situation  is  one  that 
suggests  purchasing  chicks  this  Spring  for 
layer  replacement  purposes.  Hatcheries  report 
very  few  orders  and  no  interest  in  buying 
pullet  chicks.  Eggs  are  not  in  the  incubators 
even  if  a  demand  develops.  As  a  long  as  egg 
prices  continue  low  this  Winter,  the  chances 
are  good  for  satisfactory  returns  next  Winter. 

As  for  broilers  and  turkeys,  the  situation 
looks  rather  promising,  and  one  can  anticipate 
reasonable  returns  from  these  operations 
during  1957. 


"A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  ol 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  6uch  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Poultry  Outlook  for  1957 

'■pHE  year  1957  is  not  starting  off  in  a  very 
*  encouraging  manner,  with  New  York 
quotations  averaging  36  cents  for  large  eggs, 
31  cents  for  mediums  and  28  cents  for  pullets. 
Last  year,  at  the  same  time,  large  eggs  were 
quoted  at  54  cents,  mediums  at  51  cents,  and 
pullet  eggs  brought  47  cents.  It  will  also  be 
remembered  that  two  years  ago  the  same 
grades  of  eggs  were  going  for  35,  33  and  29 
cents  in  New  York  —  almost  identical  with 
this  year’s  prices.  All  this  simply  goes  to  show 
that  one  never  can  be  sure  of  the  price  of 
eggs.  If  January  prices  are  an  omen,  then  we 
can  expect  improvement  in  the  situation  before 
the  end  of  1957  rather  than  a  reversal  in  price 
trends  such  as  occurred  in  1956. 

A  look  at  the  monthly  variation  in  returns 
may  be  of  interest,  as  determined  during  the 
last  two  years  at  our  Vineland,  New  Jersey, 
Egg  Laying  Test: 

Monthly  Returns  Per  Bird  Over  Feed  Cost 


1955 

1956 

January  . . . 

55  cents 

February  . . 

.  38 

99 

38 

99 

March  . 

.  48 

99 

46 

99 

April  . 

.  40 

99 

39 

99 

May  . 

.  35 

99 

38 

99 

June  . 

.  47 

j) 

38 

99 

July  . 

.  49 

99 

44 

99 

August  .  .  . . 

.  60 

99 

40 

99 

September  . 

.  52 

99 

34 

99 

October  . .  . 

.  49 

99 

37 

99 

November  . 

.  58 

99 

34 

99 

December 

.  70 

99 

36 

99 

In  January 

1955  the  returns  over 

feed 

!  cost 

averaged  30  cents  a  bird,  but  by  late  Summer 
and  Fall  the  returns  had  doubled  that  figure. 
In  January  1956  a  return  of  55  cents  a  bird 
was  realized  but,  when  the  new  pullets  came 
into  production  in  the  Fall,  the  situation  was 
anything  but  satisfactory.  A  profitable  Fall  and 
early  Winter  almost  invariably  result  in  a 
flood  of  chick  orders  and  a  surplus  of  eggs  the 
following  year.  Conversely,  when  the  imme¬ 
diate  outlook  is  bleak,  no  one  seems  to  have 
any  interest  in  maintaining  their  flock. 

Although  some  poultrymen  have  consistently 
shown  a  profit,  albeit  a  small  one,  the  overall 
picture  over  the  past  few  years  has  not  been 
one  to  encourage  great  optimism. 

Probably  the  most  debatable  problem  in  the 
poultry  situation  is  integration  in  the  egg  busi¬ 
ness;  in  other  words,  contract  farming  for  the 
production  of  eggs  in  a  manner  now  common 
for  the  production  of  broilers  and,  in  some 
instances,  turkeys.  If  this  becomes  common 
practice,  egg  prices  will  be  low  and  the  farmer 
a  laborer  rather  than  an  independent  operator. 
He  may  have  greater  security  in  knowing  in 
advance  just  what  his  basic  income  will  be; 
and  he  may  have  better  chicks  and  better  feed 
than  he  would  have  had  as  an  independent 
farmer  because  these  would  be  furnished  by 
the  contractor.  But  of  what  advantage  will 
all  that  be  if  independence  and  responsibility 
have  to  be  sacrificed  in  exchange? 

Any  look  very  far  into  the  future  is  risky 
in  the  poultry  situation  as  it  is  developing  to¬ 
day.  There  is,  however,  little  likelihood  of  any 


Step  in  the  Right  Direction 

TN  a  move  to  liberalize  milk  licensing  restric- 
*  tions  in  New  York  State,  Agriculture  Com¬ 
missioner  Carey  has  ruled  that  every  county 
not  already  considered  a  “natural  marketing 
area”  is  hereby  designated  as  such.  Until  now, 
there  have  been  only  eight  natural  marketing 
areas  in  the  State.  It  is  reported  that  the  latest 
administrative  change  will  affect  about  2,000 
milk  dealers  now  licensed  for  limited  areas. 

Dairy  farmers  approve  this  action  whole¬ 
heartedly  because  it  is  a  step  in  the  right  di¬ 
rection  toward  wholesome  competition  and 
stimulation  of  the  fluid  milk  trade.  That  it  is 
“the  most  far-reaching  step  taken  by  the  State 
in  the  regulation  of  the  sale  of  milk  under  the 
present-day  milk  control  law”,  or  “the  answer 
to  the  problem  of  modernizing  our  licensing 
policy”,  or  the  fulfillment  of  Governor  Harri- 
man's  desire  to  liberalize  milk  licensing  re¬ 
strictions,  is  open  to  some  serious  doubt. 

First,  this  new  regulation  applies  only  to 
milk  dealers  who  are  already  licensed.  There 
is  evidently  no  relaxation  of  regulation  as  to 
prospective  new  dealers  and  therefore  the 
provisions  of  Section  258-c  of  the  Agriculture 
and  Markets  Law  still  apply  with  the  same 
force  and  effect.  Second,  present  licenses  are 
extended  only  as  to  area,  that  is,  within  the 
entire  county.  The  new  regulation  specifically 
limits  the  extension  to  a  dealer’s  “particular 
type  of  trade  for  which  he  is  now  licensed.” 
Thus  a  retailer  cannot  go  into  the  wholesale 
business,  or  vice  versa.  Nor  can  a  dealer, 
limited  as  to  amount  of  sales,  increase  such 
sales  even  in  his  enlarged  territory. 

In  addition  to  the  clear  limitations  on  this 
new  regulation,  there  is  also,  regrettably,  a 
political  angle.  Last  year,  the  Legislature 
passed  at  least  one  bill  to  amend  Section  258-c 
but  it  was  vetoed.  There  is  every  indication 
that  a  similar  bill,  or  bills,  will  be  introduced 
at  the  current  legislative  session.  The  an¬ 
nouncement  of  this  new  licensing  regulation — 
two  days  before  the  opening  of  the  Legislature 
—  indicates  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
Harriman  administration  to  avoid  further  em¬ 
barrassment  this  year  if  the  Legislature  dupli¬ 
cates  last  year’s  performance. 

If  this  is  so,  the  Legislature  should  have  no 
qualms  of  conscience  or  expediency  in  going 
ahead  with  its  plans  on  Section  258-c,  and  also 
Section  258-j.  Amendment  of  these  laws  would 
be  a  welcome  addition  to  the  progressive  policy 
that  has  now  been  adopted  by  the  State  Agri¬ 
culture  Department. 


Use  the  Land  Wisely 

TTHE  concern  over  the  decline  in  number  of 

A  farms  throughout  the  entire  country  is  not 
half  as  well-founded  as  that  which  should  be 
focussed  on  the  use  being  made  of  such  farm¬ 
land. 

In  many  cases  farms  are  being  added  to 
or  consolidated,  which  should  insure  their  full¬ 
est  production  potential  for  years  to  come. 
However,  there  are  many  instances,  and  es¬ 
pecially  here  in  the  Northeast,  where  good  land 
is  being  taken  for  home  and  industrial  expan¬ 
sion.  High  prices  make  it  a  temptation  hard 
to  resist. 

The  warning  sounded  by  Dr.  Loyal  Swanson, 
head  of  the  soils  department  at  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  Experiment  Station,  is  therefore  most  time¬ 
ly  and  very  much  to  the  point.  Keeping  in  mind 
the  ever-growing  population  in  generally  con¬ 
centrated  areas,  Dr.  Swanson  urges  that  urban 
development  should  take  place  on  less  valu¬ 
able  agricultural  land,  or  non-agricultural  land, 
even  though  such  sites  may  cost  more  to  de¬ 
velop.  Then  the  more  productive  farmlands 
would  be  kept  available  for  their  wisest  use. 

This  may  be  long  range  thinking,  but  it  is 
mighty  good  thinking  worth  being  kept  upper¬ 
most  in  everyone’s  mind. 


TO  A  WOODCHUCK 

I  saw  you  rise  amid  the  Indian  grass 
And  turn  your  periscope  to  sight  my  beets 
And  luscious  lettuces.  You  ate  them  all. 
I  planted  more  and  you  grew  fat  on  them. 
Even  the  crows,  that  set  their  sentinels 
To  guard  their  raucous  raids,  left  me 
some  corn; 

The  timid  hare  with  twitching  nose  found 
out 

The  tenderness  of  cabbages  and  beans 
But  did  not  leave  me  destitute  of  food. 
But  you!  You  ate  my  lettuces  and  beets. 
And  now,  adaze  in  dreams  of  bigger  heads 
And  broader  leaves,  you  lie  asleep,  so  snug 
And  smug  till  Spring. 

—  Harry  Greenwood  Grover 
New  Jersey 


Future  of  the  Family  Farm 

A  PPROPRIATELY,  the  New  York  State  Agri- 
cultural  Society  chose  “The  Family 
Farm”  as  the  theme  of  its  125th  meeting  in 
Albany  on  January  16.  Encouragingly,  there 
wras  full  agreement  that  the  family  farm  must 
and  will  be  preserved  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  nation’s  agricultural  economy. 

The  family  farm  cannot  be  forced  into  the 
commonly  conceived  slots  of  number  of  acres, 
size  of  herd  or  amount  of  labor.  The  essen¬ 
tial  element  of  any  family  farm  operation  is 
the  family  participation  in  ownership,  manage¬ 
ment  and  responsibility.  There  is  no  other  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  world  today  whose  success  is  as 
dependent  on  the  owner’s  constant  supervision 
and  personal  interest  as  the  farming  business. 
Efficiency  may  require  more  acres,  more  help 
and  more  machinery,  but  none  of  these  need 
spell  the  end  of  the  true  family  farm. 

Of  course,  there  will  be  changes;  there  al¬ 
ways  are.  But  the  man  who  has  his  feet  on 
the  ground,  his  ear  to  the  wind,  and  his  eye 
to  the  future  will  still  come  out  on  top — just 
as  will  the  family  farm  proprietor. 

What  Farmers  Say 

Around  the  turn  of  the  century  you  started  a 
slogan  which  appeared  in  nearly  every  edition 
of  The  Rural  New  Yorker:  “Lick  a  Stamp  for 
Parcel  Post.”  The  result  speaks  for  itself.  We  got 
it! 

Now,  as  the  annual  slaughter  is  (thank  good¬ 
ness)  over  for  this  year  and  the  hordes  of  sports¬ 
men  (?)  have  finally  done  their  worst  and  de¬ 
parted,  I  suggest  another  slogan  that  I  am  sure 
would  meet  the  approval  of  all  farmers:  “No 
Public  Hunting  on  Private  Land!” 

The  old  freehold  is  long  gone.  There  is  no  more 
reason  for  the  public  use  of  private  lands  than 
for  the  public  use  of  a  man’s  home. 

Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y.  Fred  L.  Rogers 


Brevities 

“But  to  every  one  of  us  is  given  grace  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  measure  of  the  gift  of  Christ.”  Eph.4:8. 

The  1957  convention  of  the  National  Peach 
Council  will  be  held  at  the  Whitcomb  Hotel,  St. 
Joseph,  Michigan,  February  18-20. 

As  revealed  by  the  1954  census,  the  “average” 
American  farmer  is  now  almost  50  years  old.  In 
1940,  he  was  only  48. 

A  test  for  brucellosis  is  now  mandatory  for  all 
cattle  in  New  Jersey.  Some  93  per  cent  of  the 
State’s  cattle  have  been  on  test  in  previous  volun¬ 
tary  programs. 

According  to  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Under¬ 
writers,  fire  destroyed  or  damaged  some  $989 
million  worth  of  property  in  the  United  States 
last  year.  This  was  almost  12  per  cent  more  than 
in  1955. 

With  its  recent  admittance  of  748  new  mem¬ 
bers,  the  Holstein-Friesian  Association  of  America, 
world’s  largest  dairy  cattle  registry  organization, 
now  has  highest  membership  in  history:  46,249 
Holstein  breeders. 
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Plow  2%  Extra  Acres  a  Day 
at  Rock-Bottom  Economy 


400 


8-SPEED 


12-SPEED 


3- PLOW 


4-PLOW 


Engines  for  gasoline,  LP  gas,  distillate,  diesel  fuel.  Duo-Control  hy¬ 
draulic  system.  Speedy  3-point  Case  Eagle-Hitch  with  automati¬ 
cally  stabilized  depth  and  traction.  Power  steering  optional  on  400. 
Below  is  300  with  Case  Pivot-Action  plow  that  tracks  true  on  con¬ 
tours,  cuts  full  width  on  curves. 


NEW  CASE®SYSTEM  °F 

Overlapping 
Gear  Speeds 


Hours  you  gain  mean  doiiars  you  save  with  overlapping 
gear  speeds  of  the  Case  300  tractor.  When  soil  is  mellow  and 
you  have  power  to  spare,  you  shift  from  4th  to  5th  gear  and 
plow  2%  acres  more  in  a  day.  When  the  ground  gets  too  hard 
or  sod  too  tough  for  4th,  you  drop  to  3rd  and  still  plow  86 
percent  as  much.  Gear  speeds  in  the  Case  300  overlap  at  all  field 
speeds  from  2.2  to  8  miles  an  hour.  In  addition  it  has  a  creeper 
gear  of  ll/?  MPH  for  extreme  conditions  .  .  .  two  road  speeds 
of  12  and  20  MPH  .  .  .  and  three  reverse  speeds.  You  never 
lose  time  poking  along  in  a  gear  too  low,  never  are  tempted  to 
overload  the  engine  in  a  gear  too  high. 


You’re  never  “lost”  for  lack  of  a  gear  speed.  When  you 
"pull  down’’  a  Case  tractor  below  its  top-torque  engine  speed, 
there’s  a  slightly  lower  gear  that  pulls  the  same  load  just  as  fast 
when  the  engine  resumes  its  rated  speed.  In  either  gear,  the 
engine  is  working  in  its  most  economical  load  range.  Case  over¬ 
lapping  gear  speeds  give  you  a  three-fold  bonus  —  more  results 
from  every  horsepower,  every  gallon  of  fuel,  every  precious  man¬ 
hour.  In  PTO  harvest  you  get  an  extra  bonus  in  faster,  cleaner 
work  because  there’s  always  a  gear  speed  to  match  the  crop  con¬ 
dition  while  your  baler,  combine,  chopper  or  picker  keeps  running 
at  steady,  standard  PTO  speed. 

Begin  now  to  get  your  big  bonus.  A  small  down-payment  or 
trade-in  puts  a  new  Case  tractor  to  work  on  your  farm.  The  Case 
Crop-Way  Purchase  Plan  sets  later  payments  at  times  when  you 
have  money  coming  in.  Get  full  details  and  tractor  demonstra¬ 
tion  now  from  your  Case  dealer. 


Mail  for  More  on  the  BIG  BONUS 

Get  colorful  catalogs  on  new  tractors,  full  story  of  overlap¬ 
ping  gear  speeds;  also  report  on  world’s  tractor  fuel  econ¬ 
omy.  Mark  items  that  interest  you;  write  in  m^rqin  other  - 
machines  you  may  need.  J.  I.  Case  Co.,  Dept.  B-717  Racine, 
Wisconsin. 


□  3-plow  300  Tractor 

□  4-plow  400  Tractor 

□  5-6  Plow  600  Tractor 

□  Irrigation  Engines 


0  Fuel  Economy  Report 
0  Pivot-Action  Plows 
0  Eagle-Hitch  Implements 
0  Manure  Spreaders,  Loaders 


Name.... 

Address. 


February  2,  1957 
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Now. .  .TARGOT  in 
scientific,  easy-to-use 
syringe  for 
Mastitis  Control 


Popular,  dependable  and  effective  TARGOT  Mastitis  Sus¬ 
pension  is  now  available  to  you  in  a  new,  convenient,  dis¬ 
posable  plastic  syringe  for  greatest  ease  in  infusing  the 
affected  quarter. 

Now  you  can  be  sure  of  complete  infusion  just  by  simple 
thumb  pressure. 

The  syringe  tip  is  carefully  designed  for  proper  entrance 
into  any  size  teat  —  from  first  calf  heifer  to  the  largest 
mature  cow.  Each  syringeful  is  one  dose. 

Now  you  have  the  advantage  of  the  famous  TARGOT 
four-antibiotic  formulation — AUREOMYCIN®  Chlortetra- 
cycline,  Neomycin,  Dihydrostreptomycin  and  Penicillin  — 
in  easiest  to  use  form. 


When  your  strip  cup  says  “mastitis”  use  TARGOT  imme¬ 
diately.  Also  ideal  for  prevention  in  case  of  teat  or  udder 
injuries  and  with  dry  cows  having  a  tendency  toward 
mastitis. 


TARGOT  Mastitis  Ointment  is 
also  available  in  the  familiar 
tubes  which  have  long  been  the 
favorite  mastitis  treatment  of 
thousands  of  good  dairymen. 


TARGOT,  in  syringe  or  tube,  is  available  from  your  veterin¬ 
arian,  druggist  or  feed  dealer.  For  free  literature,  write  to 
American  Cyanamid  Company,  Farm  and  Home  Division, 
30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 


C  YAJVAMI  X» 


MASTITIS  OINTMENT 

Aureomycinf  Dihydrostreptomycin,  Neomycin,  Penicillin 


At  the  West  Virginia  Station 

Prepartum  milking  does  not  pay . . . 
cows  need  bigger  stalls  . . .  beef  on 
good  roughage  need  no  supplement. 

By  RUSSELL  W.  DUCK 


IVESTOCK  is  a  major 
source  of  income  for 
West  Virginia  farmers.  A 
survey  of  the  State’s  live¬ 
stock  marketing  practices, 
conducted  by  Prof.  W.  S. 
Hutson,  shows  that  the 
area’s  total  meat  production  aver¬ 
aged  54  per  cent  beef  and  veal,  33 
per  cent  pork  and  13  per  cent  lamb 
and  mutton.  Approximately  two- 
thirds  of  the  cattle  and  calves,  slight¬ 
ly  more  than  one-half  of  the  hogs  and 
pigs,  and  two-thirds  of  the  sheep  and 
lambs  were  sold  through  local  auc¬ 
tions.  Convenience  and  better  aver¬ 
age  net  prices  were  the  reasons. 

Milking  before  Calving 

The  udders  of  many  dairy  heifers 
and  some  cows  become  badly  swollen 
and  congested  several  days  before 
they  drop  their  calves.  Some  dairy¬ 
men,  seeking  to  relieve  this  condi¬ 
tion,  milk  these  animals  from  several 
days  to  two  weeks  before  they  are 
due  to  calve.  Some  reports  have 
been  quite  favorable  to  this  prac¬ 
tice.  In  order  to  ascertain  whether 


In  self-feeding  gilts,  like  these  at 
the  L.  I.  Ag.  Institute  in  Farming- 
dale,  make  sure  the  ration  is  not  too 
rich.  Gilts  should  gain  about  100 
pounds  during  pregnancy. 

this  prepartum  milking  should  be 
advocated,  Professors  R.  A.  Acker¬ 
man,  H.  0.  Henderson,  A.  H.  Van 
Landingham  and  C.  E.  Weakley,  Jr., 
have  recently  completed  tests  on  a 
total  of  more  than  100  Holstein,  Ayr- 
shire,  and  Jersey  females,  carried 
through  from  first-calf  heifers  to  ma¬ 
turity,  as  well  as  on  many  older  cows. 
These  animals  were  compared  with  a 
comparable  number  of  control  fe¬ 
males,  similarly  fed  and  housed,  and 
milked  in  the  usual  way  after  fresh¬ 
ening. 

Prepartum  milking  was  found  to 
have  no  effect  on  the  incidence  of 
milk  fever  nor  on  the  length  of  ges¬ 
tation.  There  was,  however,  a  signifi¬ 
cant  increase  in  the  cases  of  re¬ 
tained  placenta  (afterbirth)  in  the 
prepartum-milked  females,  especial¬ 
ly  with  the  heavier  milkers.  The  fe¬ 
males  that  milked  20  pounds  or  more 
on  the  day  preceding  parturition 
(calving)  were  much  more  likely  to 
retain  their  placenta  and  have  diffi¬ 
culty  in  cleaning  than  those  females 
not  prepartum-milked.  One  of  the 
main  reasons  advanced  in  favor  of 
prepartum  milking  is  that  it  reduces 
udder  congestion  at  calving  time.  In 
this  West  Virginia  study  the  udder 
of  each  animal  was  carefully  watched 
and  its  condition  recorded  each  day. 
There  was  more  congestion  at  calv¬ 
ing  time  in  the  prepartum-milked 
animals  than  in  those  not  so  milked. 
Also,  it  took  longer  for  the  udder 
to  return  to  normal  in  the  prepartum- 
milked  females. 

The  composition  of  colostrum  and 
early  milk  from  prepartum  and  con¬ 
trol  animals  was  determined.  Ascor¬ 
bic  acid,  riboflavin  and  vitamin  A 
showed  a  decrease  throughout  the 
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prepartum  period  of  milking,  al¬ 
though  in  some  cases  the  vitamin  A 
concentration  showed  a  rise  at  time 
of  calving.  However,  in  general,  the 
colostral  quality  of  the  secretion  was 
gradually  lost  as  the  amount  of  pre¬ 
partum  milk  increased.  If  a  cow  pro¬ 
duced  either  20  pounds  or  more  milk 
on  the  day  preceding  parturition  or 
a  total  of  approximately  80  pounds 
or  more  prepartum  production,  her 
milk  was  then  apparently  normal  at 
the  time  the  calf  was  born. 

Surprisingly,  the  average  gains  and 
growth  of  the  calves  up  to  six  months 
of  age  was  the  same  for  both  groups. 
Calves  from  the  prepartum-milked 
females  grew  and  developed  fully  as 
well  as  those  from  the  control  group. 
In  an  effort  to  determine  whether 
the  milk  from  the  prepartum  fe¬ 
males  might  contain  something  that 
had  not  been  detected  in  its  analysis, 
some  calves  were  removed  from  their 
dams  before  they  had  nursed  and 
were  placed  at  once  on  regular  herd 
milk.  These  calves  received  no  colos¬ 
trum  and  were  fed  no  cod  liver  oil 
or  other  vitamin  preparations.  How¬ 
ever,  they  were  fed  a  good,  commer¬ 
cial  calf  starter  (not  containing  any 
antibiotics)  and  good,  mixed  hay,  at 
will,  from  the  start.  All  these  calves 
grew  normally,  without  any  digestive 
disorders  or  serious  cases  of  scours. 

The  practice  of  prepartum  milking 
did  no  harm  either  to  the  cows  or 
their  calves,  but  it  did  not  justify 
the  time,  trouble  and  labor  which  it 
involved.  It  also  showed  that,  when 
well  fed  and  housed,  calves  can  be 
successfully  raised  without  the  use 
of  colostrum. 

Larger  Stalls  for  Dairy  Cows 

Today’s  dairy  cow  is  larger  than 
her  ancestors  of  50  years  or  more 
ago,  yet  in  many  barns  she  is  forced 
to  use  a  stall  suited  for  the  smaller 
cow  of  that  time.  When  the  stall  is 
too  small  for  her,  she  is  forced  to 
stand  for  comfort  with  her  rear  feet 
in  the  gutter.  When  the  cow  lies 
down  in  a  small  stall,  her  udder  is 
over  the  edge  of  the  gutter.  As  an 
example,  individual,  stanchion-type, 
conventional  stalls  were  constructed 
when  the  main  barn  at  the  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  dairy  farm  was  built  in  1921. 
The  stalls  were  42  inches  wide  and 
66  inches  long — even  somewhat 
longer  than  on  many  dairy  farms. 
These  stalls  are  now  too  narrow  and 
too  short  and  consequently  cause 
considerable  discomfort  to  Holstein 
cows. 

An  investigation  was  therefore 
initiated,  conducted,  and  is  still 
being  continued  by  Professors  A.  D. 
Longhouse  and  I.  D.  Porterfield. 
Eight  comfort  stalls  are  being  used 
for  Holstein  cows  and  compared  with 
the  conventional  type  stalls  men- 

( Continued  on  Page  90) 


Well  shaped  and  strongly  attached 
udders  are  aims  of  dairy  breeding 
programs.  At  West  Virginia,  it  has 
been  definitely  shoivn  that  prepartum 
milking  is  without  value.  It  may 
lead  to  retention  of  the  placenta. 
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Dr.  C.  J.  Blanford,  New  York’s 
Milk  Market  Administrator,  predicts 
higher  prices  for  the  first  six  months 
of  the  current  year. 

According  to  this  long-range  fore¬ 
cast,  the  average  blend  price,  Jan¬ 
uary  through  June  1957,  will  be 
$3.97,  24  cents  above  the  actual  aver¬ 
age  blend  price  of  $3.73  received  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  January-June  1956. 

February  2,  1957 


Marlu  Milady,  national  champion 
Jersey  milk  producer,  is  owned  by 
Maurice  Poliak  (L),  admired  by 
John  Carpenter,  and  milked  by 
Gerald  Bohn,  (r.)  at  Marlu  Farm, 
Liner  oft,  Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J. 

pounds  of  butterfat,  her  actual  yield 
came  to  24,619  pounds;  it  tested  4.5 


per  cent.  Milady  started  her  record  at 
the  age  of  seven  years,  nine  months 
and  was  milked  three  times  daily. 
Her  peak  production  was  92  pounds 
of  milk  in  one  day.  The  American 
Jersey  Cattle  Club  cites  her  body- 
weight/milk-weight  ratio  of  1:23— she 
weighed  1,050  pounds  at  completion 
of  the  test — as  especially  indicative 
of  production  efficiency.  Moreover, 
Marlu  Farm  Manager  Curtis  Hobson 
says  that  her  Jersey  milk  contains 
highest  amounts  of  food  solids.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  months  on  test,  Milady 
consumed  35  pounds  of  hay,  18 
pounds  of  grain,  and  five  pounds  of 
beet  pulp  every  day. 


Rashness  is  a  quality  of  the  bud¬ 
ding-time  of  youth,  prudence  of  the 
harvest-time  of  old  age.  —  Cicero, 
De  Senectute. 


PEDIGREE  BOOKS 
AVAILABLE! 

Completely  new  pedigree  books 
—  one  covering  living  NYABC 
sires  of  each  of  the  five  dairy 
breeds  —  are  now  available.  Three 
generation  pedigrees,  photos, 
breeder,  birthdate,  in-service  date, 
and  AB-proved  sire  identification 
are  all  included.  See  your  NYABC 
technician. 

NEW  YORK 

ARTIFICIAL  BREEDERS’ 
COOPERATIVE,  Inc. 

BOX  Ithaca, 

528  r  ~\ainPk/~  n.  y. 

Serving  Dairy  Herds  in  New  York 
and  Western  Vermont  Since  1940. 


New  National  Butterfat 
Champion 

With  her  production  of  1,523 
pounds  of  butterfat  in  365  days, 
Haven  Hill  Crescent  Gewina  Count, 
a  Holstein-Friesian  cow  owned  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  B.  McLaughlin,  Rock 
River  Farms.  Byron,  Ill.,  l'ecently  be¬ 
came  all-time,  all-breed  national 
champion.  The  previous  record  made 
by  Carnation  Homestead  Daisy  Mad¬ 
cap  at  Carnation  Milk  Farms  in 
Washington  State  in  1953  was  of 
1,511.8  pounds.  The  record  quantity 
of  fat  produced  by  the  new  cham¬ 
pion  came  in  38,878  pounds  of  milk, 
the  third  greatest  amount  ever  pro- 


The  monthly  prices  are  estimated 
as  follows  (the  comparable  1956  price 
being  given  in  parenthesis):  January 
$4.46  (4.07);  February  $4.32  (3.99); 
March  $4.06  (3.68);  April  $3.80 

(3.55);  May  $3.57  (3.55);  and  June 
$3.62  (3.52). 

In  1953  the  average  price  for  the 
first  six  months  was  $3.96;  in  1954 
$3.73;  and  in  1955  $3.75. 

Dr.  Blanford  forecasts  an  increase 
of  some  27  cents  in  the  average  Class 

1-A  price  for  the  six-month  period, 
and  also  a  7.2  per  cent  decrease  in 
production — in  other  words,  92.8  per 
cent  of  the  amount  produced  in  the 
first  six  months  of  1956. 


Haven  Hill  Crescent  Gewina  Count 
ivas  milked  only  three  times  a  day 
during  the  lactation  in  which  she 
made  the  highest  butterfat  produc¬ 
tion  record  ever  made  by  a  cow  in 
America. 

duced  by  any  U.  S.  cow  in  just  one 
year.  It  tested  3.9  per  cent  butterfat. 

The  national  champion  milk  pro¬ 
ducer  is  Green  Meadow  Lily  Pabst, 
a  Holstein,  owned  by  Merle  H.  Green, 
Elsie,  Mich.;  her  record  is  42,805 
pounds. 

The  new  butterfat  champion 
started  her  record  lactation  at  the 
age  of  eight  years,  three  months. 
During  it,  she  was  milked  only  three 
times  a  day.  A  large  cow  officially 
classified  Excellent,  she  weighed  al¬ 
most  1,900  pounds  at  the  completion 
of  the  test.  She  was  bred  by  Hugo 
Schroeder,  Mukwonago,  Wis.;  her 
sire  was  Crescent  Beauty  Montvic. 
Gewina  has  three  sons  and  a  daugh¬ 
ter  registered  in  the  herd  books  of 
the  Holstein-Friesian  Association  of 
America. 


December  Milk  Prices 

The  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent 
milk  by  co-operatives  and  dealers  re¬ 
porting  for  the  month  of  December 
1956  are  as  follows: 

Per  100  Lbs.  Per  Qt. 

Lehigh  Valley  Co-op  ....$5.38  $.1144 
Bullville  Creamery  Corp..5.21  .1108 

Hillsdale  Prod.  Co-op....  5.12  .1089 
Monroe  Co.  Producers..  4.95  .1053 
Mt.  Joy  Farmers’  Co-op..  4.88  .1038 

Crowley’s  Milk  Co .  4.805  .1022 

Erie  County  Co-op .  4.77  .1014 

Delaware  Co.  Co-op .  4.705  .1001 

Bovina  Center  Co-op.  . . .  4.705  .1001 

Arkport  Dairies  .  4.68  .0995 

Chateaugay  Co-op .  4.68  .0995 

Conesus  Milk  Co-op .  4.68  .0995 

Fly  Creek  Valley  Co-op..  4.68  .0995 

Grandview  Dairy  .  4.68  .0995 

Rock  Royal  Co-op .  4.68  .0995 

Rose  Lake  Dairies .  4.68  .0995 

Sheffield  Farms  .  4.67  .0993 

Dairymen’s  League  .  4.57  .0972 

Fat,  freight  and  other  differentials  and 
charges  vary,  and  the  actual  return  is  more 
to*  some  and  less  to  others,  especially  in  the 
case  of  dealers  and  cooperatives  owning 
more  than  one  plant.  The  Market  Adminis¬ 
trators’  prices  are:  New  York  $4.68;  Buffalo 
$4.62;  Rochester  $4.73. 

The  average  cost  of  production  for  De¬ 
cember  1956  was;  $5.69  per  cwt.  of  3.5%  milk. 
This  is  in  accordance  with  an  analysis  made 
by  D.  L.  Cunningham,  N.  Y.  State  College  of 
Agriculture,  Cornell  University. 


Rise  in  Milk  Price 
Forecast 


N.  Y.  State  Brown  Swiss 
Record 

The  National  Brown  Swiss  Cattle 
Breeders’  Assn.,  Beloit,  Wis.,  reports 
that  a  cow  owned  by  Calbraith  P. 
Champlin,  Hi-Ho  Farm,  Darien  Cen¬ 
ter,  N.  Y.,  has  recently  attained  sixth 
rank  for  highest  production  among 
all  senior  four-year-old  Brown  Swiss 
cows  in  the  United  States  milked 
twice  a  day  over  a  10-month  period. 
Hi-Ho  Sir  Cal’s  Millicent  calved  at 
the  age  of  four  years  seven  months, 
and  then  went  on  in  •  the  next  305 
days  to  produce  17,375  pounds  of 
milk  containing  733  pounds  of  butter¬ 
fat.  Her  milk  tested  4.22  per  cent 
butterfat. 


Milk  Bills  in  Albany 

Senator  Robert  C.  McEwen,  St. 
Lawrence  County,  and  Assemblyman 
Robert  Main,  Franklin  County,  in¬ 
troduced  three  milk  bills  in  the  early 
days  of  the  1957  session  of  the  N.  Y. 
State  Legislature.  They  are: 

1 —  To  amend  Section  258-c  of  the 
Agriculture  and  Markets  Law  so  as 
to  lessen  the  restrictions  on  the  issu¬ 
ance  of  new  milk  dealer  licenses; 

2—  To  legalize  the  use  of  the  gallon 
jug;  and 

3 —  To  permit  a  farmer  to  sell  his 
own  pasteurized  milk  from  his  farm 
without  a  dealer’s  license  (present 
law  limits  him  to  100  quarts  of  milk 
daily,  raw  or  pasteurized). 


State  Trooper  Exams 

On  Saturday,  February  9,  an  open 
competitive  examination  of  candi¬ 
dates  for  Trooper,  Executive  Depart¬ 
ment,  Division  of  State  Police,  will 
be  held  at  Albany,  Bay  Shore,  Bing¬ 
hamton,  Buffalo,  Elmira,  Glens  Falls, 
Hudson,  Jamestown,  Kingston,  Ma¬ 
lone,  Newburgh,  Plattsburgh,  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  Rochester,  Syracuse,  Utica, 
Watertown  and  Yonkers. 


Jersey  Milk  Production 
Champion 

Marlu  Milady,  an  eight-year-old 
Jersey  cow  owned  by  Maurice  Poliak, 
Marlu  Farm,  Lincroft,  N.  J.,  recently 
completed  a  365-day  lactation  in 
which  her  milk  production  exceeded 
any  heretofore  recorded  for  an  Amer¬ 
ican  Jersey  cow.  Containing  1,107 


Registered  Guernsey 

CONGRATULATIONS  TO  FAIRLAWN  FARMS  — 
On  their  purchase  of  Peer,  our  Actor  Son.  They 
now  own  seven  head  of  Pine  Hill  cattle,  including 
Pine  Hill  Peerless  Pamela,  new  National  Record 
four  year  old.  We  can  offer  females,  all  ages.  A 
choice  group  of  heifers,  four  to  eight  months  by 
Sedate,  full  brother  to  Pamela.  Also  two  choice  bull 
calves.  Reasonable  prices.  Certified  Bangs  and  T.  B. 
vaccinated. 

PINEHILL  FARM  KATONAH,  N.  Y. 


BEEF  CATTLE 


HEREFORD  STEER  AND  HEIFER 
- FEEDER  CALVES - 

UNBRED  YEARLING  HEIFERS  AND  COWS 
TO  FRESHEN  IN  APRIL.  WRITE  FOR  PRICES 
AND  ASK  ABOUT  OUR  FREE  DELIVERY. 
OUR  HERDS  ARE  TB  AND  BANGS  FREE. 

ZENDA  FARMS 

CLAYTON,  N.  Y.  1000  ISLANDS 

CLINTON  MALDOON,  Manager 
 Telephone  218 


MINNESOTA  NO.  ONE  REGISTERED  AND 

UNREGISTERED  SOWS,  BOARS  AND  PIGS 
BRENHAVEN  FARM 

BOX  125. _ R.  D.  3. _ APOLLO,  PENNA. 

REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRES:  GILTS  and  BOARS 

by  Certified  Meat  bred  son  of  King  Edward 
CEDAR  POINT  FARMS.  BOX  718,  EASTON.  MD. 


SHEEP 


REGISTERED  OXFORD  EWES 


Reg.  Polled  Herefords 

BULLS  READY  FOR  SERVICE 
OPEN  AND  BRED  HEIFERS 
Modern  Bloodlines.  T.  B.  and  Bangs  Aecridlted  Herd 
BATTLEGROUND  FARMS 
FREEHOLD.  NEW  JERSEY  PHONE:  8-2224 


ANGUS 


Performance  tested,  big,  fast  growing  type  of  pure 
Scotch  breeding.  Request  folder  and  data. 
WYE  PLANTATION,  QUEENSTOWN,  MARYLAND 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


THREE  SONS  OF  DANCOTE  EILEENMERE  935 
Our  herd  sire,  that  was  Grand  Champion  at  the  1956 
Erie  County  Fair  and  seccnd  at  Syracuse.  He  is  a 
son  of  Homeplace  Eileenmere  999-35,  twice  reserve 
champion  at  Chicago-.  Also  a  FEW  HEIFERS. 

C.  C.  TAYLOR,  LAWTONS,  NEW  YORK 


REGISTERED  POLLED  HEREFORDS 


Yearling  Bulls  and  Proven  Herd  Sires.  Top  Blood 
Lines;  Excellent  Foundation  Stock.  Accredited  Herd. 
PLEASANT  VALLEY  HEREFORD  FARMS, 
GROTON,  NEW  YORK 


SWINE 


YORKSHIRES 

REGISTERED  BOARS  and  GILTS 
FOUR  MONTHS  TO  BREEDING  AGE 
BEST  CANADIAN  BLOOD  LINES 
LARGE  LITTERS  AND  PRICED  TO  SELL. 

CHAS.  A.  SLATER 
R.  F.  D.  4,  Newburgh,  N.  Y, 


FREE  CIRCULAR:  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 
Since  1934.  C.  LUTZ.  Middletown  I.  Maryland 


20  CHOICE  EWES,  Excellent  Breeding,  Bred  to 
Champion  Ram;  Also  15  SELECTED,  REGISTERED 
EWE  LAMBS  10  Mon-ths  Old. 
LAWRENCE  L.  DAVEY, _ MARCELLUS,  N,  Y. 

30  Registered  Cheviot  Ewes,  20  Registered  Ewe  Lambs 

in  prime  condition.  2  Stud  Rams.  LESLIE  KELLY, 
BELBAY  FARM, _ NEW  ALEXANDRIA,  PA. 

HORSES  AND  PONIES 


SHETLAND  PONIES:  Registered  and  Grade.  Bred 
Mares,  Studs,  and  Foals.  Price  list  on  request. 

HIGHLAWN  FARM,  WARNER,  NEW  HAMPS  H  IRE 
GENTLE,  MATCHED  TEAM,  GOOD  WORKERS. 
$200.  DAVID  RAIDING,  CO  NST  A  B  LE  V I  LLE,  N.  Y. 


DOGS 


Pad.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 

A.  K.  C.  REGISTERED  BASSET  HOUND  PUPS 

AND  GROWN  DOGS  FOR  SALE 
W.  L.  SHEFFER,  Route  3,  EAST  BERLIN,  PA. 
BEAUTIFUL  REGISTERED  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD 
PUPS  —  10  weeks  old  from  real  heel  driving  parents. 
Born  low  heel  strikers.  Males  $15.00;  Females  $12.00. 

$1.00  extra  for  registration  papers. 
JOSEPH  WINKLER,  HANKINS,  NEW  YORK 

REGISTERED  NEWFOUNDLANDS:  Litter  Well 
Bred.  Born  Dec.  5.  at  stud  Azrael.W  635,470;  Tony-W 
175,221.  ALVIN  WIMETT.  SALISBURY,  VERMONT 

COLLIES—  BEAGLES—  MINIATURE  PINSCHERS 
WOODLAND  FARMS, _ HASTINGS,  NEW  YORK 

COLLIE  PUPPIES:  Championship  Breeding.  Beauties. 

$30:  $35.  PLUMMER  MtWLLOUGH.  MERCER.  PA. 


-SHELTIE  (Miniature  Collie)  PUPPIES- 


Champion  pedigree.  A.K.C.  registered,  wormed,  in- 
noculated.  ASTOLAT  KENNELS.  Kunkletown  3.  Pa. 


_ _ RABBITS _ 

ANGORA  RABBITS:  Melrose  Strain  Foundation 

Stock.  America's  Oldest  Breeder.  MAURICE  SIXBY. 
92  MELROSE  STREET,  BUFFALO  20,  N.  yI 

RAISE  RABBITS 

FULL  TIME  BUSINESS 
OR  WELL  PAID  HOBBY 

Thousands  of  Raisers  Needed  To  Meet  The 
Tremendous  Demand  for  MEAT— FUR — 
LABORATORY-BREEDING  STOCK. 

Know  the  Facts 

Breeds,  BreedingandCare,  Markets,  Etc. 
Pius  Bulletin,  25  Cents  We  Are  Association 
of  Breeders  who  want  to  see  you  start  riahtl 

AMERICAN  RABBIT  ASS'N.38,  ARBA  Bldg.  Pittsburgh.  Penna. 

GOATS  ~ 

YOU’LL  LIKE  GOAT  MILK!  Profit  and  health  with 
MAPLEHURST  DUROCS.  Spring  Boars  and  Gilts  ^aJrV  Boats.  Send  for  free  copy  monthly  magazine  and 
RUSSELL  F.  PATTINGTON,  Scipio  Center,  N.  Y.  information.  Dairy  Goat  Journal,  Columbia  A-21,  Mo. 


FOR  QUICK,  PROFITABLE  SALES. 


Many  breeders  and  farmers 
have  found  an  advertisement 
on  this  page  a  sure  way  to 
sell  sto*k  quickly  and  profit¬ 
ably. 

For  the  special  low-rate  of 
$1.00  per  line  (about  7  words), 
your  message  will  be  read  in 
over  300,000  of  the  finest  farm 
homes  in  the  Northeastern 
area.  Simply  fill-in  and  mail 
the  attached  blank. 

References  required  from  new 
advertisers. 

OUR  NEXT  ISSUE 
FEBRUARY  16th 

GOES  TO  PRESS 
FEBRUARY  1st 

The  Rural  New  Yorker 

333  W.  30th  Street 
New  York  I,  N.Y. 
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MAGNIFYING  GLASSES 


FOR  FOLKS  OVER  40 


NOW. — magnifying  lenses  for  elderly  folks  who 
don't  wear  glasses  regularly,  who  do  not  have 
astigmatism  or  diseases  of  the  eye,  and  who  have 
difficulty  reading  newspapers,  the  Bible  and  doing 
fancy  work.  It's  no  longer  necessary  to  struggle  and 
squint  with  an  old-fashioned  magnifying  glass  which 
has  only  one  lens,  because  Precision  Magnifying 
glasses  bring  you  a  magnifying  lens  for  each  eye  and 
help  stop  eye-strain  and  discomfort.  Permit  restful 
reading  hour  after  hour  like  you  never  did  before. 
Try  them  at  home  on  a  five  day  trial  plan  that  leaves 
no  room  for  doubt. 

PRECISION  MAGNIFYING  GLASSES 
A  Blessing  for  Elderly  Folks. 

Lenses  are  scientifically  (not  Rx)  ground  and 
polished,  then  fitted  into  a  frame  of  simulated  zylonlte. 
Truly  they  add  to  your  looks,  and,  for  reading  pur¬ 
poses  they're  wonderful.  Complete  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Best  order  a  pair  today. 

SEND  NO  MONEY 

Just  mall  name,  address  and  age.  On  arrival  pay 
postman  only  $4.00  plus  C.O.D.  postage.  Wear  them  5 
days,  then,  if  you  aren't  more  than  satisfied  return  for 
refund  of  purchase  price.  If  you  remit  with  your  order, 
we  ship  prepaid,  same  guarantee.  Order  from: 

PRECISION  OPTICAL,  Inc. 

Dept.  449-b  Rochelle,  III. 


HEARING 

IMPROVED 

...  thousands  report. 

Blessed  relief  from 
years  of  suffering  from 
poor  hearing  and 
miserable  ear  noises, 
caused  by  catarrh  of 
the  head  !  That's  what 
these  folks  (many 
past  70)  reported  after 
using  our  simple  Elmo 
Palliative  HOME  TREATMENT.  This 
may  be  the.  answer  to  your  prayer. 
Nothing  to  wear.  Here  are  SOME  of 
the  symptoms  that  may  likely  go  with 
your  catarrhal  deafness  and  ear  noises: 
Mucus  dropping  in  throat.  Head  feels 
stopped  up  by  mucus.  Mucus  in  nose 
or  throat  every  day.  Hear  —  but  don’t 
Understand  words.  Hear  better  on  clear 
days  —  worse  on  rainy  days,  or  with  a 
cold.  Ear  noises  like  crickets,  bells, 
whistles,  clicking  or  escaping  steam  <  * 
many  others.  If  your  condition  is  cause  ! 
by  catarrh  of  the  head,  you,  too.  may 
likely  enjoy  such  wonderful  relief  as 
many  others  have  reported  during  our 
past  18  years.  WRITE  TODAY  FOR 
PROOF  OF  RELIEF  AND  30  DAY 
TRIAL  OFFER.  THE  ELMO  COMPANY 
DEPT.  1  RN  3,  DAVENPORT,  IOWA 


Plagued  Day  And 
Night  with  Bladder 
Discomfort? 

*  Such  a  common  thing  as  unwise  eating  or 
drinking  may  be  a  source  of  mild,  but  annoying 
bladder  irritations  —  making  you  feel  restless, 
tense,  and  uncomfortable.  And  if  restless  nights, 
with  nagging  backache,  headache  or  muscular 
aches  and  pains  due  to  over-exertion,  strain  or 
emotional  upset,  are  add:ng  to  your  misery  — 
don’t  wait  —  try  Doan’s  Pills. 

Doan’s  Pills  have  three  outstanding  advantages 
—  act  in  three  ways  for  your  speedy  return  to 
comfort.  1— They  have  an  easing  soothing  effect 
on  bladder  irritations.  2  —  A  fast  pain-relieving 
action  on  nagging-  backache,  headaches,  muscular 
aches  and  pains.  3— A  wonderfully  mild  diuretic 
action  thru  the  kidneys,  tending  to  increase  the 
output  of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes.  So,  get 
the  same  happy  relief  millions  have  enjoyed  for 
over  60  years.  Ask  for  new,  large,  economy  size 
and  save  money.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today  ' 


Don't  Let 

CHANGE  OF  LIFE 
CHANGE  YOU 

If  you  are  going  through  change  of  life,  the  lov¬ 
ing  and  loved  woman  you  aic  today  can  be  a 
nerve-tortured,  impossible-to-live-with  person 
tomorrow.  Yet  thousands  of  women  who  suffered 
hot  flashes  and  screaming  nerve  tensions  have 
found  a  way  to  enjoy  life  and  peace  of  mind, 
thanks  to  the  most  famous  prescription  any  doc¬ 
tor  ever  wrote  for  women  like  you  ...  as  Mrs. 
John  G.  Jones  of  Faust,  New  York  discovered: 

“I  no  longer  have  hot  flashes  or  the  blues 
since  taking  Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescription 
regularly,  and  I  feel  more  like  doing  my  house¬ 
work.”  So  why  suffer?  Get  Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite 
Prescription,  liquid  or  tablets,  at  druggists  now. 


■  -J *  -rn-r 

DIRECT  TO  YOU...  EASY  TERMS 


Genuine  Rockdale  Mon¬ 
uments  and  Markers 

Full  Price  $14.95  and  up. 

Satisfaction  or  MONEY 
BACK.  We  pay  freight. 
Compare  our  low  prices. 
WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 
ROCK  DAI  E  MONUMENT  CO. 
DEPT.  453,  JOLIET,  ILL 


When  Sap  Runs,  Maple  Dishes  Stand  Out 


Although  I  live  a  long  way  from 
the  sap  buckets,  I’ll  never  forget 
those  cakes  of  maple  sugar  and  tins 
of  syrup  that  my  grandparents  sent 
to  us  when  we  first  came  to  the 
West.  My  grandmother  was  a  won¬ 
derful  cook,  and  she  sent  along  her 
recipes  for  goodies,  using  maple 
syrup  and  sugar. 

Steamed  Brown  Bread 

Use  2  cups  cornmeal;  1  cup  sifted 
flour;  1  cup  maple  sugar;  2  tea¬ 
spoons  soda;  1  teaspoon  salt;  2  cups 
sour  milk  or  buttermilk. 

Mix  and  sift  cornmeal  and  flour. 
Rub  in  sugar.  Stir  in  soda  and  salt; 
add  sour  milk,  mixing  quickly  until 
smooth.  Turn  into  two  greased 
molds,  filling  them  %  full.  Steam  3 
hours  Unmold  and  cool.  Makes  two 
nice  loaves,  nice  flavor  too! 


Maple  Sweet  Potatoes  or  Carrots 

Use  3  medium  sweet  potatoes,  or 

1  bunch  of  carrots;  %  cup  maple 
syrup;  2  tablespoons  butter. 

Peel  sweet  potatoes  or  scrape 
carrots  and  cook  for  15  miuntes. 
Slice  and  arrange  in  baking  dish. 
Add  syrup  and  butter  and  bake  in 
a  350  degree  oven,  45  minutes. 
Serves  six. 

Pork  Chop  Casserole 

Use  6  lean,  thick  loin  porkchops; 

2  tablespoons  flour;  salt  and  pepper 
to  season;  4  tai't  apples;  Vz  cup  prune 
juice;  Vz  cup  maple  syrup;  1  cup 
cooked  prunes,  drained. 

Trim  all  fat  from  chops  and  melt 
a  little  of  the  fat  in  a  heavy  skillet. 
Turn  chops  in  seasoned  flour  and 
brown  in  fat.  Pare  and  core  apples 


Mr.  and  Mrs. — Birthdays 

He  dreams  of  power  tools,  a  gun,  electric  shavers,  clocks; 

In  answer  to  her  gift  query,  he  says:  “Oh,  just  some  socks!” 

She  dreams  of  sheer  and  lovely  things,  jewels  and  perfume; 

And  when  he  asks:  “What  would  you  like”?  she  says,  “I  need  a  broom!” 
Vermont  —  Pearle  Goodivin 


Tried  -  and  True 

When  a  member  of  the  family  is 
ill,  you  can  serve  his  or  her  meals 
in  bed  by  using  the  ironing  board 
for  a  bed  table.  Cover  the  free  end 
with  a  cloth  and  place  the  dishes 
on  it.  It  will  reach  over  the  bed 
and  be  firmly  anchored — much  bet¬ 
ter  than  putting  a  loose  tray  on  the 
bed. 


I  was  reading  the  other  day  that 
some  biologists  think  that  deep  down 
in  the  ocean  there  is  a  gargantuan 
layer  of  fish  that  some  day  may  save 
Earth’s  population  from  starving. 
This  layer  of  fish  is  “zooplankton”- - 
small  marine  organisms  that  we 
sometimes  call  “euphanid  shrimp.” 


Gingerbread  for  the  Boys 
At  Training  Camps 

Because  many  of  our  boys  away 
from  home  are  being  trained  in  the 
Army,  I  thought  perhaps  some  of 
their  relatives  might  like  to  make 
this  gingerbread  to  send  to  camp. 

An  old  lady  we  used  to  know  made 
gingerbread  for  the  soldiers  to  take 
with  them  when  they  went  for  regu¬ 
lar  training  after  the  Civil  War.  She 
gave  us  her  recipe  which  we  make  as 
follows: 

Use  1  cup  molasses,  Vz  cup  butter 
or  lard,  Vz  cup  boiling  water,  1  tea¬ 
spoon  of  ginger,  1  teaspoon  soda; 
flour.  Pour  the  boiling  water  onto 
the  butter  or  lard;  when  cool  add 
other  ingredients;  add  flour  enough 
to  roll  out  to  about  1  inch  thick. 
Place  dough  in  a  biscuit  pan  and 
bake  in  a  moderate  oven  for  about 
20  minutes  until  done. 

When  gingerbread  gets  cool,  rub 
a  little  molasses  and  butter,  mixed, 
over  the  top;  sprinkle  with  sugar. 
Cut  in  3  inch  squares.  Wrap  each 
square  in  aluminum  foil  or  heavy 
wax  paper,  pack  in  a  tight-lidded  tin 
and  do  the  tin  up  for  mailing. 

New  York  State  Ida  E.  Bloye 


and  cut  in  quarters.  Put  in  a  large 
shallow  casserole  and  arrange  chops 
on  top  of  the  apples.  Combine  juice 
from  prunes,  and  maple  syrup. 

Pour  over  the  chops  and  cover 
casserole.  Bake  in  a  350  degree  oven 
for  lVz  to  2  hours  until  chops  are 
done.  Turn  twice  during  the  baking. 
Remove  cover,  add  prunes,  split  and 
seeded,  and  bake  15  minutes  longer. 
Serve  from  casserole.  Makes  six 
servings. 

Maple  Custard  Pie 

Use  4  well  beaten  eggs;  14  cup 
firmly  packed  maple  sugar;  dash  of 
salt;  Vz  teaspoon  vanilla;  2  cups 
warm  milk;  1  recipe  for  plain  pastry. 

Mix  eggs,  sugar,  salt  and  vanilla. 
Add  milk  slowly;  mix  well.  Turn 
into  pastry  lined  8-in.  pan  and  bake 
in  a  450  degree  oven  for  10  minutes. 
Reduce  heat  and  bake  30  miuntes 
longer  in  a  325  degree  oven  until 
firm.  Remove  from  oven  and  cool. 
Makes  one  8-in.  pie. 

Nebraska  Mrs.  H.  E.  Chrisman 


Quick  as  a  Wink  Towels 


5425  —  Colorful  days-of-the-week 
towels.  Easy  and  quick  embroider¬ 
ing  of  names  of  days.  Then  press  off 
the  handsome  fruit  motifs  in  their 
rich  colors.  Pattern  contains  color 
transfer  for  24  fruit  motifs;  trans¬ 
ferring  and  laundering  instructions, 
hot-iron  transfer. 

No.  5425  —  Just  send  25  cents 
to  The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West 
30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
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OUR  1957  Needlework  ALBUM  is 
now  available!  It  contains  fifty-six 
pages  of  lovely  designs  from  which  to 
choose  more  patterns!  You’ll  find  many 
pretty  items  to  make  in  crochet,  knit, 
embroidery  or  sew;  and  also  directions 
for  making  a  quilt,  a  filet  panel  of  the 
23rd  Psalm,  a  versatile  motif  and  a 
pair  of  colorful  sandals — both  in  cro¬ 
chet.  Only  25c  a  copy! 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER,  333  West 
30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


Fireplace  Logs  of  Paper 

Save  your  old  newspapers  and 
other  absorbent  paper  to  make  logs 
of  paper  for  winter  use.  These  pa¬ 
pers  should  be  rolled  compactly  to 
form  “logs”  about  16  inches  in 
length.  They  are  tied  with  heavy 
twine,  (securely  but  not  too  tightly 
tied),  then  soaked  in  a  solution  of 
1  pint  of  bluestone  and  5  pints  of 
coarse  salt. 

To  make  the  solution,  put  the 
bluestone  in  a  cheeselcoth  over  a 
container  and  slowly  pour  on  boil¬ 
ing  water  until  bluestone  is  dis¬ 
solved.  Repeat  the  same  process 
with  the  salt.  To  hold  this  dissolved 
mixture,  use  any  ample-sized  wood¬ 
en  receptacle  that  is  not  bound  by 
wire,  filing  it  about  three-fourths 
full. 

Now  place  the  rolls  of  paper  in 
the  solution,  letting  them  remain 
about  three  weeks,  turning  them  enc 
for  end  when  half  the  time  has 
elapsed.  Then  take  the  rolls  out  and 
put  in  a  sunny,  airy  place  where 
they  will  dry  thoroughly.  Keep  them 
in  a  dry  place.  H.  E.  Chrisman 


So  Right  and  Sew -Easy 


8395  &  8396.  Fitted, 
and  so  pretty,  for 
exact  duplicates! 
8395  is  in  sizes  10, 
12,  14,  16,  18,  20. 
Size  12,  5  yds.  of  , 
35-in.  8396  is  in 

sizes  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8 
yrs.  Size  4,  1%  yds., 
39-in.  Two  patterns, 

25  cents  each. 


8411.  Beautifully  tailored 
classic,  a  flattering  button- 
front.  Sizes  14  y2,  16  V2, 
18  y>,  20  V2,  22  V2,  24  V2, 

2614.  Size  1614,  short 
sleeve,  3%  yds.,  39-in.  25c. 


3-8  yr». 


8376.  Versatile  daytimer 
for  women,  with  smart 
slanted  contrast.  Sizes  14, 
16,  18,  20;  40,  42,  44,  46. 
Size  16,  3%  yds.,  39-in.; 
y4  yd.  contrast.  25  cents. 


8469.  Popular  sheath 
paired  with  crisp 
bolero.  Sizes  12,  14, 
16,  18,  20;  40,  42. 
Size  14,  3y8  yds.,  35- 
in.;  bolero,  short 
sleeve,  1%  yds.;  Vk 
yd.  contrast.  25c. 


8345.  Dainty  togs 
for  toddlers;  sew  — 
simple!  Sizes  6  mos., 

1,  2,  3  yrs.  Size  1, 
dress,  iy2  yds.,  35- 
in.;  undies,  114  yds.; 
romper,  1  yd.  25c. 

8376 

14-46 

Basic  FASHION,  Spring  &  Summer  ’57  Catalog 
will  delight  you  with  wealth  of  smart  practical 
styles;  gift  pattern  printed  inside.  Send  25c  today. 

oo  4  r  Pi^ase  printA  right  on  youv  order>  y°ur  name,  full 
oo45  address,  pattern  number  and  size  desired.  Send 

6mo*..3yr,.  orders  to  The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th 
St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


SEWS  LEATHER 

AND  TOUGH  TEXTILES 
LIKE  A  MACHINE 

With  SPEEDY  STITCHER  Auto¬ 
matic  Sewing  Awl.  anyone  can 
quickly  and  skillfully  sew  or  re¬ 
pair  anything  made  of  LEATHER. 

CANVAS.  NYLON.  PLASTIC,  or 
other  heavy  materials.  Sews  firm, 
even  lock-stitches  like  a  machine 
Gets  into  hard-to- 
reach  places.  Speci¬ 
ally  made  for  heavy 
duty  sewing  on 
LUGGAGE.  FOOT-  ^ 

WEAR.  RUGS.  AWN¬ 
INGS.  SAILS. 

SADDLERY,  UP¬ 
HOLSTERY.  OVER¬ 
ALLS.  AUTO-TOPS. 

SPORTS  GEAR,  and 
other  tough  sewing 
jobs.  Here’s  the  handiest  tool  youTl  ever  own. 
Will  save  you  many  times  its  small  cost.  Comes 
ready  for  instant  use  complete  with  bobbin  of 
waxed  thread  and  3  different  types  of  diamond- 
pointed  needles.  Easy-to-follow  directions  will 
make  you  an  expert  in  minutes.  Extra  needles 
and  waxed-thread  always  available.  Save  money, 
send  $1.98  for  postpaid  delivery.  If  C  O  D  ,  $1.98 
plus  postage.  MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE. 
SPORTSMAN'S  *>OST 

366  Madison  Ave.,  Dept.A-90  New  York  17 


ONLY 


,  Better  Than 

Tour  0*" 


SHOt  S10RV 


No  investment,  no  experience 
needed.  Just  show  magic  cushion 
comfort  to  friends,  neighbors,  co¬ 
workers.  Advance  commissions  to 
$4.00  a  pair,  plus  Cash  Bonus, 
Paid  Vacation,  $25.00  Reward 
Offer  Outstanding  values  for  men, 
women,  children.  Money  bock 
guarantee.  Shoe  samples  supplied 
without  cost.  Write  TODAY  for  FREE 
new 84 page  catalog  and  full  detoils. 


TANNERS  SHOE  C0.(  313  BROCKTON,  MASS. 


VITAMIN  VALUES 


Hi-potency  Theraputic  Caps.  $10  Value  only  $4.95 
per  100.  Geriatric  Caps—  1 4  Vlt.  II  Min.  $4.50  per 
100.  Potency,  Freshness  Unconditionally  Guaranteed. 
Order  by  check  or  money  order.  Free  price  list. 

VITA-MART  DRUG  SERVICE, 

123-09  MERRICK  BLVD.,  JAMAICA  34,  N.  Y. 

BELAROPEOL  OINTMENT 

FOR 

ULCERATIONS  •  ECZEMA  •  ABSCESSES 

1  oz.  $1;  4  oz.  §3;  12  oz.  S6. 

J.  V.  GREGAN  &  SON,  INC. 

341  E.  CENTER  ST.,  MANCHESTER,  CONN. 

CHAIR  CANE  and  BASKET  MATERIAL 

Liberal  Discount  to  Home  Bureau,  Church  and  School 
Groups.  Genuine  Chair  Cane.  Basketry  Reed.  Raffia, 
all  colors.  Seat  weaving  instructions  with  catalogue  35 
cents.  Basketry  and  Raffia  Instruction  Book  65  cents. 
FOGARTY.  205  RIVER  ST..  TROY.  NEW  YORK 

MONEY  in  DONUTS 

uAT^DnA^n?8^1®^  donuts  in  kitchen.  No  smoke.  Sell  Stores. 

y*  RECIPES.  No  obligation. 

DANIEL  RAY  CO.,  3605  So.  15th  Ave.,  Minneapolis  7,  Minn. 


WHEN .  .  . 

ORDINARY  CORSETS 
WILL  NOT  DO! 


FOR  THE  SMALL,  MEDIUM, 
LARGE  OR  HEAVY  FIGURE  HERE 
ARE  SOME  IMPORTANT  FACTS. 


Some  women  realize — other  do  not — that  there  is 
a  vast  difference  in  the  purpose  and  design,  be¬ 
tween  "an  ordinary  corset"  and  a  Protective 
Supporting  Garment  with  "built  in"  figure  control. 
Many  women  FEEL  that  their  particular  "figure 
problem"  is  so  difficult,  that  in  order  to  obtain 
proper  protection — they  must  necessarily  sacrifice 
style.  If  you  are  one  who  believes  in  this  fallacy, 
may  I  suggest  that  you  write  me  at  once  at 
W.  S.  Rice.  Inc.,  Womens  Division.  Dept.  1003'  F, 

Adams,  N.  Y.,  for  revealing  descriptive  literature, 
showing  also  our  Corsets  and  Bras  on  live  models! 


SELL  LADIES’  HAND  LOOMED  100%  NYLON 

BAGS  for  CHURCH  and  GRANGE  PROJECTS. 
FAST  SELLER  —  GOOD  COMMISSION.  Writs: 
JOSEPHINE  E.  GAREAU,  P.  O.  BOX  514 

 GATLINBURG.  TENNESSEE 


LEFT  HANDED?  Send  for  free  list  of  articles  made 

specila  for  left  hand  use.  LEFT  HAND  PRODUCTS, 
BOX  402, _  WARREN,  OHIO 


LEATHER  JACKETS  RENOVATED  EXPERTLY, 

Reasonably.  Free  circular.  BERLEW  MFG.  CO.. 
DEPT.  18, _ FREEPORT.  NEW  YORK 


p  ETJ  IN  0  MARRIED  —  Free  Samples:  Wedding 
Invitations.  Napkins,  Everything.  SCHOLLOR, 
1223  SPRINGARDEN,  PITTSBURGH  12,  PENNA. 


•  •  a  good,  profitable  side  line  .  . 
fascinating  interesting  hobby. 
BC  b  Bn  bT  Easy,  requires  little  time,  and 
J  B  can  ptoduce  all  the  delicious 

■0  ■■  honey  your  family  can  use. 

U.  S.  D.  A.  recognizes  bees  as  the 
most  important  pollinating  agent  for  60  farm  crops. 
.  J  nnfor  boolt  'rilst  Lessons  in  Beekeep- 
lilU  ^l-UVing"  and  6  months  subscription  to 
leading  bee  magazine.  Free  literature. 

AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL  Box  R,  Hamilton,  III. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get  I 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 


Model  351,  shown  above,  with  special  front  de¬ 
velopment  and  corset  back,  trims  your  figure  by 
gentle  "uplifting”  pressure  that  "holds  up"  ex¬ 
cessive  fat  or  heavy,  sagging  abdominal  muscles, 

that  ordinary  corsets”  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
control.  Bequest  for  illustrations  and  full  infor¬ 
mation  on  this  and  the  other  Garments  plus  full 

details  of  our  new  installment  plan  will  be  sent 

you  free.  Write  W.  S.  Bice,  Inc.,  Womens  Division, 
Dept.  1003  F,  Adams.  N.  Y.,  without  delay. 


Agnes  S.  Rice, 

(DIRECTOR  OF  DESIGN) 


FREE  FOR 

ASTHMA 

If  you  suffer  asthma  attacks,  choke  and  wheeze,  find 
sleep  impossible  because  of  the  struggle  to  breathe 
.FRONT!  ER  ASTHMA  MEDICINE  now!  Get  iml 
mediate  blessed  relief  from  the  dreaded  symptoms  of 
bronchial  asthma.  Over  1,000.000  bottles  sold. 
•■nEE  TRIAL  bottle  by  return  mail.  You  pay 
nothing.  Send  name  and  address  now  to:  FRONTIER 
ASTHMA  CO.,  602 -A  Frontier  Bldg.,  462  Niagara 
Street,  Buffalo  I,  N.  Y. 


SEND  A  FRIEND  A  TRIAL  SUBSCRIPTION 
TO  THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


9  months 


for  25c 


Friend  ’  s  Name 


R.F.D . Box  . Street.... 

Post  Office . State 


Your  Name 


Address 


(We  will  send  a  gift  card  bearing  your  name.) 
THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER,  NEW  YORK  1,  N.  Y. 
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GET  THE  BEST 
in  CONCRETE  SILOS 

eonosTONE 


-  T-Beam 
maximum 


•  STRONG  - 
Action  for 
strength. 

•LONG  LIVED  — 
Staves  are  corrugated 
and  vibrated  in  in¬ 
dividual  molds  for 
long  life. 

•  SAVE  MONE  Y— 
Take  advantage  of 
early  order  discount. 

Trained  crews  erect. 


SEND  FOR  FREE 
DESCRIPTIVE  FOLDER 
TODAY. 


UNIVERSAL  STEEL  SILO  CO. 


BOX  528  R 


I 


WEEDSPORT.  N.  Y.  | 
Please  send  me  free  booklet  on  Universal  Silos.  I 

I 

NAME  .  | 


“I  like  room . .  !” 


AT  LOW  COST 


THE 


MARTIN 


RIGID  FRAME 


Has  100%  Open  Clear  Span  Con¬ 
struction.  Completely  adaptable . . . 
loafing  shed  .  .  .  dairy  barn  .  .  . 
workshop — A  Martin  fits  your 
needs  for  less.  No  posts  or  trusses 
in  your  way.  No  maintenance  ex¬ 
pense  either  ...  no  painting  or 
fixing  up  every  year.  Permanent, 
Low  Cost  Weather-Tight  Equip¬ 
ment  Protection. 


This  MARTIN  STEEL  PRODUCTS  CORP. 

Informative  115  Longview  Ave.,  Mansfield,  O. 
BOOKLET  I  Please  send  me  your  new  bulletin.. 
FREE  |  M04 

jName _ 

( Address _ . 

| — , -  - 


"Martin  Rigid  Frame  Booklet 


SALESMEN  WANTED 

We  hove  openings  for  a  few 
good  salesmen  to  sell  subscrip¬ 
tions  to  farmers  in  areas  where 
we  have  no  representative  at  the 
present  time.  Must  have  car 
and  be  able  to  furnish  character 
references.  Liberal  commission 
and  exclusive  territory  will  en¬ 
able  a  steady  worker  to  earn 
an  attractive  income. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.Y. 


Books  Worth  Having 


A  History  of  Horticulture, 

U.  P.  Hedrick . $7.50 

Farm  Management, 

Black,  Clawson,  etc .  7.25 

The  Wise  Garden  Encyclopedia 

E.  L.  D.  Seymour .  5.95 

The  Old  Country  Store, 

Gerald  Carson .  5.00 

All  About  African  Violets, 

Montague  Free  . 3.50 

Farm  Management, 

R.  R.  Hudelson .  4.72 

Living  on  a  Little  Land, 

George  P.  Deyoe .  4.50 

Financing  the  Farm  Business, 

I.  W.  Duggan  &  R.  U.  Battles. .  3.50 
Out  of  the  Earth, 

Louis  Bromfield  .  4.00 

Farm  Records  and  Accounts, 

John  Norman  Efferson . 4.00 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 


How  Far 

(Continued  from  Page  69) 

The  importance  of  a  balance  be¬ 
tween  energy  and  protein  may  be 
further  explained  if  we  accept  the 
hypothesis  that  the  growing  chick 
consumes  its  feed  primarily  to  satisfy 
its  energy  requirements.  If  this  is 
true,  then  the  animal  must  obtain 
from  its  feed  not  only  energy  but 
amino  acids  (protein)  to  support  the 
rapid  build-up  of  body  tissue.  Poor 
feed  conversion  results  if  the  protein 
level  is  sub-optimal  because  the 
chick  will  over-consume  its  feed  in 
order  to  obtain  sufficient  protein. 
It  has  been  shown  by  Donaldson, 
Combs  and  Romoser  that  body 
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10.8 
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3.3 
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31.8 

10.3 
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3.3 
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32.0 

10.3 
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18.3 

3.6 
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32.7 

11.1 

66.2 

19.5 

2.7 

935 

63.74 

39.4 

U.2 

64.1 

17.9 

3.3 

1076 

70.58 

37.9 

13.0 

65.6 

18.3 

2.6 

~1035 

Table  II.  Calorie  protein  ratios  have 
these  effects  on  the  body  composition 
of  chicks. 


weight  can  be  maintained  by  chicks 
fed  low-fat  rations  sub-optimal  in 
protein  until  the  C-P  l’atio  exceeds 
44.  When  15  per  cent  added  fat  was 
included  in  the  rations  as  an  energy 
source,  growth  was  not  depressed 
until  there  were  about  54  Calories 
for  each  per  cent  crude  protein  of 
the  ration.  In  other  words,  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  fat  in  the  ration  seems  to 
permit  the  use  of  a  lower  level  of 
protein. 

It  was  also  observed  in  experi¬ 
ments  that,  as  the  ratio  of  energy  to 
protein  was  increased,  there  was  also 
an  increase  in  the  deposition  of  car¬ 
cass  fat  (Table  II).  In  addition,  as 
well  as  the  protein  level,  the  water 
content  of  the  tissues  decreased.  As 
the  C-P  ratio  was  widened,  there  was 
an  increase  in  the  energy  content  of 
the  carcass.  These  observations  serve 
to  point  out  the  importance  of  C-P 
ratio  on  the  composition  of  the  car¬ 
cass.  Even  though  there  may  be  no 
difference  in  the  growth  rate  of  birds 
fed  rations  with  differing  C-P  ratios, 
it  is  entirely  possible  that  there  will 
be  great  differences  in  feed  conver¬ 
sion  and  in  the  composition  of  the 
carcass  with  respect  to  protein,  fat, 
moisture  and  caloric  content. 

Importance  of  Amino-Acid  Quality 

Protein  and  energy  balance  has 
helped  with  the  formulation  of  prac¬ 
tical  broiler  feeds  because  much  is 
known  about  the  proportion  of  each 
which  must  be  used  for  efficient  utili¬ 
zation  of  feed.  However,  an  important 
feature  of  the  whole  theory  of  C-P 
ratio  cannot  be  overlooked.  This  is 
the  importance  of  amino-acid  quality. 
When  we  talk  of  having  adequate 
levels  of  protein,  we  really  mean  ade¬ 
quate  levels  of  each  essential  amino 
acid  which  is  required  by  the  grow¬ 
ing  chick.  Workers  at  Du  Pont  Labor¬ 
atories  and  at  the  University  of  Mary¬ 
land  have  shown  that  the  growing 
chick’s  requirement  for  methionine, 
an  essential  amino  acid,  increases 
as  the  energy  content  of  the  ration 
increases.  What  about  the  other  es¬ 
sential  amino  acids?  Research  is  now 
in  progress  to  determine  just  how 
much  of  each  amino  acid  is  needed 
in  broiler  starter  and  finishing  feeds 
on  an  energy  basis.  Although  actual 
figures  derived  from  experimenta¬ 
tion  are  not  yet  available,  we  have 
calculated  a  series  of  requirement 
figures  (Table  III)  which  should 
serve  as  guides  to  assure  adequate 
levels  of  the  critical  amino  acids  are 


*  v 

Can  Feed  Conversion  Go? 


in  feeds.  In  making  these  calcula 
tions,  it  was  assumed  that  the  amino- 
acid  requirements  for  starting  chicks 
published  by  the  National  Research 
Council  were  determined  using  ra¬ 
tions  containing  900  Calories  of  pro¬ 
ductive  energy  per  pound.  It  was  also 
assumed  that  the  requirements  of 
the  amino  acids  during  the  finishing 
period  were  only  86.5  per  cent  of  the 
requirement  during  the  starting 
period.  This  correction  is  applied  to 
all  amino  acids  listed  since  it  was 
found  by  experiment  to  apply  to 
methionine. 

Extensive  interest  in  amino  acid 
balance  in  conjunction  with  energy 
levels  has  helped  to  improve  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  production.  More  efficiency 
in  the  utilization  of  feed  will  come 
about  as  we  are  able  to  influence  the 
utilization  of  dietary  energy  by  the 
growing  chick.  The  trend  toward 
higher  energy  rations  has  brought 
about  the  use  of  higher  energy  in¬ 
gredients. 

The  Energy  Cycle 

The  complete  feed,  before  it  is  con¬ 
sumed,  has  a  certain  energy  poten¬ 
tial  which  is  called  gross  energy. 
This  is  the  energy  which  is  given  off 
by  the  feed  in  the  form  of  heat  after 
it  is  ignited  in  a  calorimeter.  How¬ 
ever,  there  is  an  appreciable  loss  of 
gross  energy  during  digestion  by  the 
birds.  In  the  actual  carcass  of  the 
marketable  broiler  there  is  only 
about  20  per  cent  of  the  original 
gross  energy  of  that  feed;  a  large 
“energy  overhead”  accounts  for  this 
loss.  Some  of  the  energy  is  passed 
out  of  the  body  even  before  it  is 
absorbed  through  the  intestinal  tract. 
Of  the  gross  energy  passing  into  the 
body  —  the  metabolizable  energy, 
some  loss  occurs  in .  utilization.  Fur¬ 
ther  energy  is  spent  for  maintenance, 
bodily  activity  and  heat  production 
and,  finally,  some  is  deposited  in  the 
carcass  in  the  form  of  fat  and  body 
protein.  Any  factors  exerting  an  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  loss  of  energy  through 
the  channels  shown  in  the  figure  of 
page  69  would  appreciably  effect  the 
amount  of  feed  consumed.  Of  all  of 
the  outlets  for  the  expenditure  of 
productive  energy,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  that  used  for  growth  and  fat¬ 


tening,  greatest  energy  cost  is  for 
maintenance.  Since  energy  require¬ 
ments  for  maintenance  increase  as 
the  broiler  gets  older,  a  considerable 
amount  of  energy  could  be  conserved 
by  acquiring,  through  breeding,  a 
strain  of  broilers  which  have  the 
genetic  capabilities  of  attaining  a 
marketable  weight  in  perhaps  six 
weeks.  This  saving  in  maintenance 
energy  would  be  a  real  improvement 
in  efficiency  of  feed  utilization.  If 
this  bird  would  eventually  become 
available,  then  it  would  be  theoreti¬ 
cally  possible  to  produce  one  pound 
of  broiler  meat  on  about  1.2  pounds 
of  feed  containing  approximately 
1,200  Calories  of  productive  energy 
per  pound.  In  order  to  reach  this  high 
energy  level,  the  feed  would  need 
approximately  30  per  cent  fat.  The 
technical  difficulties  encountered 
with  this  type  feed  would  prevent 
the  use  of  it  under  field  conditions  at 
the  present  time,  however. 

Modern  Birds  Are  More  Nutritious 

Based  on  the  results  of  several  ex¬ 
periments  with  broiler  chickens,  cal¬ 
culations  have  been  made  on  the 
utilization  of  the  feed  energy  con¬ 
sumed.  The  results  of  these  calcula¬ 
tions,  which  appear  in  Table  IV,  show 
the  trend  toward  high  energy  feeds. 
These  calculations  show  that  less 
of  the  total  feed  energy  is  being 
used  for  metabolism  and  mainten¬ 
ance,  and  higher  percentages  of  both 
the  productive  and  total  energy  of 
the  feeds  are  being  retained  in  the 
carcass  of  the  birds  having  the  best 
feed  conversions.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  on  the  basis  of  these  calcu¬ 
lations,  the  theoretical  broiler  would 
retain  appi'oximately  10  per  cent 
more  total  feed  Calories  and  an 
equally  greater  amount  of  productive 
energy  than  the  broiler  which  was 
produced  in  1952. 

It  will  probably  be  a  long  time  be¬ 
fore  feed  conversion  will  be  as  low  as 
the  theoretical  one,  if  it  ever  is. 
Meanwhile,  on  a  practical  basis  there 
is  a  wide  gap  to  be  filled  solely  by 
applying  the  newer  concepts  of  feed 
formulation,  the  use  of  improved 
broiler  strains,  and  the  application  of 
better  management  practices. 


Calories  of  P.E.  per  lb.  Estimated  Amino  Acid  Requirement,  %  of  total  ration* 


Methionine 

Methionine 
&  Cystine 

Arginine 

Lysine 

Tryptophane 

Glycine 

Chick  and  broiler 
starting  rations 

8SO 

.1*3 

.76 

l.n* 

.86 

.19 

0.95 

900 

.•1*5 

.80 

1.20 

.90 

.20 

1.00 

950 

.1*7 

.81* 

1.26 

.95 

.21 

1.06 

1,000  ’ 

.50 

.88 

1.32 

.99 

.22 

1.11 

1,050 

.52 

.92 

1.38 

l.ol* 

.23 

1.17 

1,100 

.51* 

.96 

1.1*1* 

1.08 

.21* 

1.22 

1,150 

.57 

1.00 

i.5o 

1.13 

.25 

1.27 

1,200 

.59 

1.01* 

1.56 

1.18 

.26 

1.32 

1,250 

.61 

1.03 

1.62 

1.23 

.27 

1.37 

Broiler  finishing 
rations** 


X  a.  id  ”  « 

900 

.39 

.69 

1.01* 

.81  ' 

.17 

.87 

950 

.1*1 

.73 

1.09 

.82 

.18 

.91 

1,000 

.76 

1.11* 

.86 

.19 

.96 

1,050 

.1*5 

.80 

1.19 

.90 

.20 

l.Ol 

1,100 

.1*7 

.83 

1.21* 

.91* 

.21 

1.05 

i,i5o 

.1*9 

.86 

1.29 

.98 

.22 

1.10 

1,200 

.51 

.90 

1.31* 

1.01 

.23 

1.15 

Table  III.  These  estimated  amino-acid  requirements,  as  related  to  produc¬ 
tive  energy  content  of  rations  for  poulty,  are  based  on  National  Research 
Council  requirements  as  if  determined  with  900 -Calorie  rations.  The  finish¬ 
ing  rations  are  86.5  per  cent  of  estimated  requirements  for  starting  rations. 


Test 

Md.,  1952 
(Practical) 

Md.,  1955 
(Practical) 

Md.,  19^6 
(Practical) 

Ml.,  1955 
(Experimental) 

Projected 
Possibility  V 

Age,  weeks 

10 

9 

8 

7§ 

6 

Body  weight,  pounds 

3.08 

3.03 

3.05 

3.01 

3.0 

Calories  per  lb,  of  feed  (av. ) 

Total  2/ 

1580 

1665 

1798 

1890 

2285 

Productive  Energy  3/ 

912 

1026 

1127 

12l£ 

iSoo 

Lbs.  of  feed  consumed  per  lb. 

of  broiler 

2.81 

2.37 

1.96 

1.60 

1.2 

Calories  consumed  per  lb,  of  broiler 

Total  energy  2/ 

LLLo 

391*0 

3520 

3025 

2515 

Productive  or*~net  energy  3/ 

2560 

21*30 

2210 

1985 

1650 

Difference  (lost  or  used  in 

digestion  and  metabolism) 

I860 

1510 

1310 

10  1*0 

865 

Calories  of  productive  energy  used 
(per  pound  of  broiler)  h/ 

For  deposition  in  carcass 

750 

800 

750 

725 

650 

For  maintenance,  activity. 

and  temperature  control 

1810 

1630 

li*60 

1260 

1000 

%  of  total  feed  calories  retained 
in  carcass 

16.9 

20.3 

21.3 

2U.0 

25.9 

%  of  productive  or  net  energy 

retained  in  carcass 

29.3 

33.0 

3U.0 

36.6 

39.  U 

Table  IV.  This  is  an  estimate  of  the  use  of  feed  energy  consumed  by 
broilers  fed  different  rations.  1/  should  be  experimentally  obtainable  on 
rations  with  30-35  per  cent  fat.  2/  assumes  four  Calories  from  a.  gram  of 
protein  and  of  carbohydrate,  nine  from  fat.  3/  is  based  on  Texas  work  by 
Fraps.  4/  are  estimated  values  based  on  total  energy;  at  four  weeks,  energy 
value  of  carcassing  varies  from  600  to  900  Calories  per  pound. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


The  Brucellosis  Ring  Test 


Because  detection  of  infected  ani¬ 
mals  is  the  cornerstone  for  control 
and  eradication  of  any  infectious  dis¬ 
ease,  numerous  tests  have  been  de¬ 
vised  toward  an  accurate,  practical 
means  to  pick  out  cattle  harboring 
Brucella  abortus,  the  cause  of  bovine 
brucellosis.  But  even  the  blood  test, 
which  alone  has  survived  the  test  of 
time  as  the  most  reliable,  has  limita¬ 
tions.  If  it  is  the  only  test  used  for 
a  large-scale  control  program,  it  is 
somewhat  expensive  and  cumber¬ 
some.  Research  workers  and  veterin¬ 
arians  have  long  felt  a  need  for  some 
cheap  and  practical  method  to  sup¬ 
plement  the  blood  test.  The  milk 
whey  test  unfortunately  picked  out 
only  those  animals  harboring  the 
brucella  organism  in  the  udder.  But 
in  1937  a  German  veterinarian 
named  Fleischauer  devised  the  so- 
called  ring  test  that  can  be  applied 


A  blue  cream  ring  with  white  skim 
milk  beloio  in  the  right-hand  tube  in¬ 
dicates  positive  brucellosis  infection. 
The  normal  cream  ring  at  left  is 
from  a  negative  herd;  the  middle  two 
show  suspicious  and  moderate  in¬ 
fection. 

to  milk.  The  test  was  not  extensively 
used  right  away,  but  gradually  re¬ 
sults  from  successful  field  application 
led  to  its  acceptance  as  a  highly  use¬ 
ful  supplement  to  the  blood  test. 

In  the  blood  agglutination  test 
used  in  the  laboratory  to  detect  the 
presence  of  specific  antibodies  or  ag¬ 
glutinins  in  the  blood  of  infected 
animals,  agglutinins  cause  the  bac¬ 
teria — Br.  abortus — in  the  test  fluid 
— antigen — to  clump  or  agglutinate 
and  to  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the 
test  tube.  In  the  ring  test,  the  anti¬ 
gen — suspension  of  stained  brucella 
bacteria — is  added  to  suspected  milk. 
If  antibodies  or  agglutinins  are  pres¬ 
ent,  the  blue-stained  bacteria  clump 
together  and  associate  themselves 
with  the  cream,  which  rises  to  the 
suface  forming  a  bluish  ring  or 
layer.  The  milk  below  regains  its 
original  white  color. 

The  ring  test,  actually  a  modified 
blood  test  applied  to  milk,  is  so  sen¬ 
sitive  that  the  milk  from  one  posi¬ 
tive  cow  can  be  diluted  with  40  times 
as  much  negative  milk  without  its 
ability  to  detect  that  one  reactor  di¬ 
minishing.  The  test  is  highly  useful 
to  test  whole  herds  with  a  minimum 
of  time  and  effort. 

In  the  actual  conduct  of  the  ring 
test,  to  increase  accuracy  the  milk 
sample,  to  which  a  formalin  preserv¬ 
ative  has  been  added,  is  held  24 
hours  before  testing.  One  drop  of 
antigen  added  to  one  cubic  centi¬ 
meter  of  suspected  milk  in  a  test 
tube  is  thoroughly  mixed.  Tubes  are 
then  placed  in  an  incubator  and  read 
after  30  minutes.  The  readings  may 
range  from  the  complete  4  plus  re¬ 
action  to  the  Slightly  Suspicious  1 
plus.  This  latter  reaction  is  disre¬ 
garded  in  New  York  State.  A  2  plus 
or  3  plus  reaction  places  the  herd  in 
the  Suspicious  classification. 

Why  doesn’t  the  ring  test  replace 
the  blood  test  entirely?  is  a  logical 
question.  For  one  thing,  the  blood 
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test  is  much  more  accurate,  especially 
when  applied  to  individual  animals. 
Furthermore,  although  in  plants 
pooled  samples  overcome  this  ob¬ 
jection,  the  ring  test  depends  on  the 
cream-rising  ability  of  all  the  milk. 
Also,  the  test  cannot  be  applied  to 
heifers,  dry  cows,  and  bulls.  Repeated 
tests  are  needed  to  reveal  the  status 
of  females  as  they  come  into  produc¬ 
tion.  In  short,  the  ring  test  is  a  re¬ 
latively  accurate  and  cheap  test  that 
can  be  applied  often. and  rapidly  to 
screen  individual  herds  and  area  cow 
populations  for  brucellosis. 

Connecticut  is  requiring  that  all 
milk  sold  within  its  borders  be  from 
brucellosis-free  cows  after  the  first  of 
April;  this  is  just  two  months  away. 
New  Jersey  has  set  an  April  1,  1958, 
deadline.  New  York  plans  to  be  free 
of  the  disease  by  July  1,  1959.  In 
order  to  meet  these  requirements, 
eradication  programs  have  been  step¬ 
ped  up.  The  ring  test  permits  rapid 
screening  of  large  areas  and  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  infected  herds  in  which  the 
blood  test  is  then  applied  and  eradi¬ 
cation  measures  instituted.  Milk  sam¬ 
ples  are  taken  at  four-  to  six-month 
intervals  so  that  all  herds  from  whicn 
milk  is  shipped  will  be  ring  tested 
at  least  twice  a  year.  Notice  of  the 
results  of  these  tests  is  given  owners 
on  a  card.  A  white  card  indicates  that 
the  herd  on  the  day  of  test  was  free 
from  any  indication  of  brucellosis; 
a  salmon-colored  card  indicates  that 
the  herd  was  probably  infected. 

For  convenience,  New  York  State 
is  divided  into  13  ring  test  areas, 
each  in  charge  of  a  technician  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  collection  of  sam¬ 
ples  and  their  shipment  to  labora¬ 
tories  at  Albany  and  Ithaca.  Produc¬ 
ers  do  not  know  when  a  plant — and 
their  milk — is  to  be  tested.  A  com¬ 
posite  of  three  cans  represents  a  milk 
sample.  In  the  case  of  bulk-tank 
shippers,  the  technicians  ride  the 
trucks  and  take  samples  at  the  farms. 
Arrangements  have  been  made  with 
officials  of  States  along  the  New  York 
border  to  furnish  the  New  York 
State  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 
with  results  of  ring  tests  they  make 
on  New  York  herds  shipping  milk  to 
that  State  and  to  permit  New  York 
technicians  to  enter  these  States  to 
collect  samples  from  herds  shipping 
into  New  York.  Results  are  to  be  fur¬ 
nished  owners  and  veterinarians  the 
same  as  within  the  State.  All  herd 
owners  shipping  milk  into  and  resid¬ 
ing  in  New  York  State  will  have  sim¬ 
ilar  benefits  under  the  brucellosis 
program.  The  program  is  a  coopera¬ 
tive  Federal-State  one. 

The  program  is  being  actively  pur¬ 
sued.  The  first  round  of  ring  tests 
has  been  completed  in  all  New  York 
counties.  Second-round  tests  are  now 
being  conducted  in  most  of  the  east¬ 
ern,  northern,  and  central  areas  of 
the  State.  Warren  County  was  de¬ 
clared  brucellosis-free  in  July;  results 
in  Hamilton  County  indicate  that  it 
soon  will  receive  Federal  certifica¬ 
tion.  Greene,  Franklin,  Essex,  Al¬ 
bany,  Schenectady,  Niagara,  and  sev¬ 
eral  counties  in  the  New  York  City 
area  should  be  eligible  within  the 
next  six  months.  Certified  areas  are 
those  in  which  the  proportion  of 
herds  infected  does  not  exceed  five 
per  cent  of  the  total  number,  and 
animal  infection  rate  does  not  exceed 
one  per  cent.  In  certified  areas,  herds 
with  reactors  are  quarantined.  De¬ 
tails  of  the  brucellosis  program  can 
be  obtained  from  the  Bureau  of  Ani¬ 
mal  Industry  in  Albany,  the  county 
agent,  or  any  local  veterinarian. 

If  we  are  going  to  preserve  our 
milk  markets,  we  must  meet  their 
official  requirements.  N.  Y.  State  and 
Federal  disease  control  agencies  are 
making  every  effort  to  assist  the 
dairyman  and  breeder  in  stamping 
out  brucellosis.  But  it  is  a  big  job, 
one  for  which  it  is  necessary  for  all 
of  us  to  do  our  part;  active  and 
wholehearted  cooperation  is  definite¬ 
ly  needed.  Herbert  L.  Gilman 


CITRUS  PULP 


FEEDING  SUNSHINE 

There's  no  substitute  for  sunshine,  but  feed¬ 
ing  Florida  Citrus  Pulp  is  the  next  best  thing. 
Florida  Citrus  Pulp,  made  from  sun-ripened  oranges 
and  grapefruit,  is  a  carbohydrate  concentrate  high 
in  T.  D.  N.*,  containing  milk  stimulating  factors. 
Trace  minerals  found  in  Florida  Citrus  Pulp  are 
vital  to  the  growth  and  development  of  dairy  cows 
and  tests  show  cows  fed  a  balanced  ration  with 
Florida  Citrus  Pulp  develop  and  maintain  a  glossy 
coat.  Florida  Citrus  Pulp  stores,  handles  and  feeds 
without  any  special  equipment. 

Fill  out  the  coupon  below  to  get  your  booklet 
on  Florida  Citrus  Pulp. 

*Total  Digestible  Nutrients 


"The  money  in  my 
CRAINE  SILO 

is  like 

money  * 

the  bank!” 


The  money  you  spend  for  a  Craine  Silo 
is  an  investment  in  profitable  feeding 
that  pays  real  cash  dividends  for 
years  to  come.  And  since  Craine  Silos 
cost  no  more  —  why  settle  for  less 
than  the  best? 

5  TYPES  TO  CHOOSE  FROM  .  .  . 

Concrete  stave,  tile  stave,  tile  block, 
wood  or  Triple- Wall  —  there’s  a  Craine 
Silo  built  and  priced  to  fit  your  needs. 
And  you’ll  like  to  do  business  with  the 
friendly  folks  at  Craine  —  we’re  never 
satisfied  unless  you  are,  too.  WRITE 
FOR  FACTS  and  prices  today  .  .  . 
CRAINE,  INC.,  Dept.  R-217,  NORWICH,  N.  Y. 


CRAINE  SILOS 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page  .*  ;  • 
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SHARP  TOOLS  Work  Fasl 

Keep  ’em  Sharp  Easily  with  a 

CROSS  GRIND -Sim  \ 

G  Easy 

If 

|  yo'we"4 

ft_ _ 

Quick,  convenient, 
electric  powered 
grind-stone  has  uni¬ 
form  speed  —  won’t 
slow  down  or  stall 
under  heaviest  work. 
Safe  —  will  not  draw 
temper.  Hundreds  in 
use.  Satisfaction 

Guaranteed. 


Write  today  for  full  information. 

S.  RALPH  CROSS  &  SONS,  Inc. 

122  MAYFIELD  ST.,  WORCESTER,  MASS. 


J  EH  0  R  N 
Bloodless  Method 


£LAS 


CASTRATE 
|  DOCK 

0^ 


MODERN  ELASTIC 
RING  METHOD,  TIME-TESTED. 
One  man,  any  weather.  $12.50.  Use 
only  Elastrator  rings  with  yellow- 
mark.  Rings  extra  :  50.  $1;  100,  $1.80; 
500,  $7.  AT  DEALERS  or  postpaid. 
FORNIA  STOCKMEN’S  SUPPLY  CO. 
A-7  151  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco,  California 
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iC 


Order  a 
!  MARIETTA 
now  .  . .  earn 
an  “early 
bird”  discount 

Why  just  dream 
about  the  many 
profitable  advan¬ 
tages  of  more  nu- 
)  tritious  feeding 
'  .  .  .  higher  pro- 
I  duction  .  .  .  re- 
J  duced  labor  and 
\  savings  on  feed 
\  that  can  be  yours 
t  with  a  fine  Mari- 
I  etta  concrete  silo. 
i  Now  is  the  time 
i  to  make  those 
\  dreams  come  true 
and  profit  by  a 
i  liberal  early  order 
'  discount  as  well. 


Send 

coupon 

for 

complete 
details  .  .  . 


CONCRETE 

CORPORATION 


MARIETTA,  OHIO 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  Baltimore  21,  Md..  Charlotte  6, 
N.  C.,  Nashville,  Term.,  James¬ 
town,  N.  V. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY 


STATE 


"  Why  didn’t  I  know 
about  the  Doane  Digest 
years  ago” 


Find  out  how  the  Digest  will:  (1) 
help  you  sell  crops  and  livestock  for 
more;  (2)  increase  the  efficiency  of 
your  operation;  (3)  keep  you  up  to 
date  on  all  the  significant  happen¬ 
ings  of  agriculture. 


FREE!  Send  us  your  name  and  ad¬ 
dress.  By  return  mail  you’ll  receive 
at  least  6  current,  fresh  reports  from 
the  Digest.  Do  it  today! 


Doane  Agricultural  Digest 

Published  by: 


DOANE 


AGRICULTURAL  SERVICE, 


INC. 

-  _n 


5142  Del  mar  Blvd.  Box  1047,  St.  Louis  8,  Mo. 


RUPTURE! 


An  amazing  Air-Cushion 
Invention  allows  body 
freedom  at  work  or  play. 

Light,  neat.cool, sanitary. 

Durable,  cheap.  Day  and  night  protection  helps 
Nature  support  weakened  muscles  gently  but  surely. 
No  risk.  Sent  on  Trial!  Write  NOW  for  free  Booklet  and 
Proof  of  Results.  All  correspondence  confidential. 

Brooks  Company,  447- L  State  St.,  Marshall,  Mich. 

- -  BUY  U.  S.  GOVERNMENT  SURPLUS  — - 

Wholesale  Prices!  Illustrated  Catalogue  Free. 
KARL  ORT.  Box  221.  THOMASVILLE,  PENNA. 
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At  the  West  Virginia  Station 


(Continued  from  Page  84) 
tioned.  The  comfort  stalls  are  49 
inches  wide  and  84  inches  long,  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  two-by-four  adjustable 
crossbar  at  the  rear  of  the  platform. 
Each  Fall  since  1948  the  cows  that 
were  in  the  comfort  stalls  the  previ¬ 
ous  year  are  placed  in  conventional 
stalls,  and  the  same  number  of  cows 
that  had  been  in  the  conventional 
stalls  are  put  in  comfort  stalls.  All 
the  cows  are  fed  alike  in  accordance 
with  production.  However,  no  cow  is 
fed  more  than  16  pounds  of  grain 
regardless  of  her  production. 

The  barn  period  in  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  during  this  time  has  averaged 
130  days.  The  cows  in  the  comfort 
stalls  have  averaged  producing  5,348 
pounds  of  milk  while  the  cows  in  the 
conventional  stalls  averaged  produc¬ 
ing  only  4,868  pounds.  All  milk  was 
converted  to  a  comparable  basis  for 
test  and  time.  With  milk  figured  at 
$5.00  per  cwt.,  each  cow  has  returned 
$24  more  annually  when  she  was 
kept  in  a  comfort  stall.  In  addition, 
the  cows  in  the  comfort  stalls  re¬ 
mained  cleaner  and  had  fewer  in¬ 
juries,  with  resultant  better  health. 
The  comfort  stalls  have  not  re¬ 
quired  any  more  bedding  than  the 
conventional  stalls  because  the  cows 
have  kept  cleaner  and  dryer  with 
less  loss  of  bedding. 

Wintering  Beef  Cows 

Experimental  investigations  have 
shown  that  a  good  ration  for  cattle 
must  not  only  meet  their  nutritional 
needs  but  must  also  supply  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  millions  of  favor¬ 
able  bacteria  normally  present  in  the 
rumen.  These  friendly  bacteria 
break  down  roughages,  thereby  mak¬ 
ing  the  nutrients  which  they  con¬ 
tain  available  for  digestion  and  as¬ 
similation  by  the  cattle.  In  addition, 
the  bacteria  assist  in  the  synthesis 
of  certain  vitamins  and  some  essen¬ 
tial  nutrients.  Therefore,  if  a  cattle 
ration  does  not  supply  the  needs  of 
these  friendly  bacteria,  the  ration 
will  be  inefficient.  Low  quality  rough- 
ages,  such  as  corn  stover  or  oat  or 
wheat  straw,  and  poor  quality  hays, 
do  not  contain  the  properties  essen¬ 
tial  for  optimum  bacterial  action  in 


the  rumen  and  accordingly  are  low 
in  feeding  value.  Low  quality  rough- 
ages  are  lacking  in  protein  and  cer¬ 
tain  minerals  and  vitamins. 

Tests  at  the  West  Virginia,  as  well 
as  at  other  stations,  have  shown  that 
the  use  of  about  one  pound,  per  day, 
per  head,  of  a  protein  supplement 
containing  essential  vitamins  and 
minerals  will  greatly  improve  the 
feeding  value  of  low  quality  rough- 
ages.  However,  no  information  was 
available  concerning  the  possible 
value  of  such  supplementation  when 
used  with  rations  made  up  largely  of 
good  quality  grass  silage.  In  order  to 
find  out  about  this  question,  Pro¬ 
fessors  C.  J.  Cunningham,  G.  C.  An¬ 
derson,  J.  O.  Heishman,  and  E.  A. 
Livesay  have  recently  completed 
such  a  test.  Three  groups  of  bred 
Hereford  cows  were  fed  rations  of 
grass-legume  hay  and  grass-legume 
silage  (70  per  cent  clover  and  30  per 
cent  mixed  grasses),  fed  so  as  to 
supply  about  six  pounds  of  dry  mat¬ 
ter  by  the  hay  and  12  pounds  by  the 
silage,  or  about  35  pounds  of  silage 
and  seven  pounds  of  hay  per  head 
daily.  Supplement  mixtures  were 
used;  one  of  the  best  and  most  econo¬ 
mical  consisted  of  the  following 
poundages:  soybean  oil  meal  (44  per 
cent)  900;  steamed  bonemeal  50; 
mineralized  salt  containing  iodine 
and  cobalt  20;  vitamin  A  and  D  pre¬ 
mix  30  pounds.  The  mineralized  salt 
contained  one  ounce  of  cobalt  to  100 
pounds  of  iodized  salt.  The  vitamin  A 
and  D  premix  used  was  a  preparation 
containing  1,816,000  International 
Units  (I.  U.)  of  vitamin  A  and  186,- 
000  I.  U.  of  vitamin  D  per  pound, 
mixxed  at  the  rate  of  40  pounds  to 
1,200  pounds  of  soybean  oil  meal  to 
form  the  premix.  The  supplement 
mixture  was  fed  at  the  rate  of  about 
a  pound  per  head  daily. 

No  difference  could  be  observed 
between  the  calves  dropped  by  the 
cows  receiving  the  different  rations. 
However,  the  cows  which  received 
the  supplement  gained  a  little  more 
in  weight  and  were  slightly  more 
thrifty  than  those  fed  hay  and  silage 
alone.  In  general,  though,  there  was 
no  advantage  in  supplementing  a 
liberally  fed  ration  of  good  quality 


grass-legume  hay  and  grass-legume 
silage.  Beef  cows  have  also  been 
wintered  well  on  grass-legume  silage 
at  the  West  Virginia  Station. 

Feeding  for  Leaner  Pork 

Market  preference  today  is  defi¬ 
nitely  in  favor  of  a  leaner  and  more 
meaty  pork  carcass.  Breeding  selec¬ 
tions  toward  this  end  are  being 
made  both  by  farmers  and  the  ex¬ 
periment  stations.  However,  as  Pro¬ 
fessor  G.  C.  Anderson  points  out,  a 
pig  is  what  you  make  him.  A  good 
type  pig  can  produce  a  lean,  meaty 
carcass  if  he  is  properly  fed;  by  im¬ 
proper  feeding  he  can  produce  an 
over-fat,  wasty  carcass.  Professor 
Anderson  further  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that  feeding  to  weights  much 
in  excess  of  225  pounds  is  costly  in 
terms  of  feed  and  usually  does  not 
result  in  a  lean,  desirable  carcass. 
On  the  average,  it  takes  427  pounds 
of  proper  feed  to  produce  each  100 
pounds  of  gain  from  a  weaning 
weight  of  35  pounds  to  a  slaughter 
weight  of  about  200  pounds.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  same  pig  is  fed 
to  a  weight  of  300  pounds,  525 
pounds  of  comparable  feed  are  re¬ 
quired  to  produce  each  100  pounds 
of  pork. 

Tests  at  the  West  Virginia  Sta¬ 
tion  show  that  the  lean-ness  of  the 
pork  carcass  can  be  improved  by 
following  certain  feeding  practices. 
Carcasses  produced  from  hogs  which 
were  grown  rapidly  until  they  reach¬ 
ed  weights  of  from  75  to  100  pounds 
and  then  were  fed  on  good  pasture 
so  as  to  gain  comparatively  slowly, 
about  two-thirds  of  a  full-fed  ration 
until  they  reached  a  market  weight 
of  200  pounds,  were  meatier  than 
the  carcasses  from  hogs  which  were 
fed  for  maximum  gains.  From  125 
pounds  the  hogs  were  allowed  only 
about  four  pounds  of  grain  each, 
daily.  While  this  method  of  feeding 
required  about  four  weeks  more  for 
the  hogs  to  reach  a  market  weight  of 
215  pounds,  it  saved  an  average  of 
109  pounds  of  feed  for  each  100 
pounds  of  gain,  as  compared  to  full 
feeding.  Back-fat  thickness  was  de¬ 
creased  over  20  per  cent  by  the  slow 
feeding  method,  and  greater  utiliza¬ 
tion  was  made  of  the  pasturage 
supplied;  gains  were  accordingly 
cheaper. 


Report  from 

I  arrived  in  Goteborg,  Sweden,  on 
the  MS  Stockholm  on  March  23.  Due 
to  a  general  strike  in  Denmark,  the 
Stockholm  did  not  proceed  to  Copen¬ 
hagen  as  scheduled.  The  passengers 
to  Copenhagen  were  sent  by  a  special 
train.  We  passed  through  Skaane, 
Sweden’s  richest  farm  province.  The 
farms  looked  prosperous  and  very 
well  kept. 

Due  to  a  threatening  food  short¬ 
age  in  Copenhagen  on  account  of  the 
strike,  I  went  directly  to  Jutland  and 
stayed  with  farmer  relatives.  I  found 
the  farmers  very  bitter  toward  the 
United  States  for  dumping  our  sub¬ 
sidized  surplus  butter  on  the  Euro¬ 
pean  market  which  resulted  in  a 
drop  of  16  cents  a  pound  on  Danish 
butter.  The  Danish  farmers  do  not 
want  and  do  not  get  a  subsidy,  nor  do 
they  want  or  have  any  tariff  on  im¬ 
ported  food  or  grain. 

The  farmers  told  me  that  the 
United  States  gives  Marshall  help 
with  one  hand  and  takes  twice  as 
much  back  with  the  other  in  the 
form  of  trade  barriers  and  other  re¬ 
strictions.  For  example,  last  October 
Denmark  wanted  to  buy  4,000  tons  of 
wheat  in  this  country.  The  price  was 
agreeable,  but  our  government  de¬ 
manded  that  the  wheat  should  be 
transported  in  American  ships.  As 
our  freight  rates  are  double  Euro¬ 
pean  rates,  the  deal  fell  through  and 
the  Danes  bought  the  wheat  in  Po¬ 
land  which  is  only  about  24  hours’ 
sailing  time  from  Denmark.  So  for 
helping  our  ship  owners  make  big 


Scandinavia 

profits,  farmers  lost  a  sale.  Our  grain 
is  piling  up  year  after  year  and  we 
are  losing  a  market,  and  friends  be¬ 
sides. 

I  found  the  farmers  in  the  Scandi¬ 
navian  countries  and  northern  Ger¬ 
many  very  prosperous,  due  to  the 
fact  that  they  have  free  enterprise 
plus  honest  and  efficient  co-ops. 

In  Copenhagen,  a  city  of  nearly 
one  and  one-half  million  population, 
there  are  10  milk  dealers,  and  the 
farmers  receive  68  per  cent  of  the 
consumers’  price.  In  smaller  cities 
where  distribution  costs  are  less,  the 
farmers  receive  as  much  as  75  per 
cent  of  the  consumers’  price.  In  con¬ 
trast,  we  farmers  in  the  New  York 
milkshed  receive  about  30  per  cent 
of  the  consumers’  price. 

The  Danish  farmer’s  prosperity  is 
mainly  due  to  free  enterprise,  100 
per  cent  control  of  country  milk 
plants,  80  per  cent  control  of  slaught¬ 
erhouses  and  stockyards,  and  to  many 
other  co-ops.  I  found  only  two  mon¬ 
opolies  in  Denmark — in  coal  and  oil, 
forced  on  them  by  England  and 
America.  All  electric  plants  are  own¬ 
ed  by  co-ops.  or  municipalities.  I  told 
the  Danes  that  it  was  ridiculous  that 
we  are  sending  them  Marshall  help 
and  that  instead  they  ought  to  help 
us  instead. 

Hired  help  on  Danish  farms  works 
only  51  hours  a  week.  Beginning  Jan¬ 
uary  1,  1957,  they  went  on  a  48-hour 
week.  I  have  never  heard  of  property 
advertised  for  unpaid  taxes  in  Den¬ 
mark  whereas  here  in  Delaware 


County,  one  of  the  richest  dairy 
counties  in  the  United  States,  over 
400  properties  are  advertised  for  tax 
delinquency. 

It  seems  it  is  about  time  to  keep 
our  hard-earned  money  at  home  in¬ 
stead  of  trying  to  support  the  whole 
world.  Peder  R.  Pederson 

Delaware  County,  N.  Y. 


Little  plastic  blankets  are  being 
used  successfully  in  California  to  pro¬ 
tect  new-born  lambs.  Patterned  after 
the  larger  plastic  “jackets”  designed 
for  mature  sheep  to  keep  fleeces 
clean  and  then  to  protect  from 
weather  after  shearing,  the  small 
blankets  are  rubbed  well  over  the 
lamb  from  the  outside  first  to  make 
sure  the  scent  of  the  individual  is 
detectable  to  the  mother. 


This  new  pipeline  waterer  serves 
cattle  and  hogs  from  the  same  unit 
— four  head  of  cattle  and  two  hogs 
at  the  same  time. 
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I  fro  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland 

A  small  but  hardy  beef  animal  —  good  grazer 
and  efficient  gainer 9  too  —  the  Scotch 
Highland  thrives  in  New  Hampshire . 


That  Scotch  Highland  cattle  are 
jnot  commonplace  in  the  Northeast  or 
In  the  United  States  was  evident  at 
Ithe  1956  Eastern  States  Exposition. 
■An  exhibit  of  this  breed  attracted  un- 
fusual,  if  not  startling,  attention.  To 
geyes  and  minds  accustomed  to  popu¬ 
lar  breeds  of  dairy  cattle  and  to  Here- 
Iford,  Angus  and  Shorthorn  breeds  of 
Ibeef,  the  Scotch  Highland  animals 
■were  somehow  puzzling.  Certainly, 
■they  were  pleasing  in  appearance; 
■their  coats  were  long  and  reddish- 
Ibrown,  and  their  diminuitive  size  so 
■conditioned  the  impression  they  made 


I  This  Scotch  Highland  yearling  hull 
I  at  Pitcher  Mountain  Farm  in  Stod- 
I  dard,  Cheshire  Co.,  N.  H.,  demon¬ 
strates  the  body  type  and  the  coat 
I  of  long  hair  that  typify  his  hardy 
breed. 

jthat  they  could  be  viewed  as  charm- 
Hing  pets.  But  were  they  more  than 
that? 

Millard  A.  Edwards,  manager  of  the 
farm  from  which  they  came — Pitcher 
Mountain  Farm  in  Stoddard,  Cheshire 
Co.,  N.  H. — says,  “Yes,  indeed,  they 
lare,”  and  considerably  more.  To  be- 
[gin  with,  they  are  the  oldest  breed 
lof  cattle  in  the  British  Isles,  he  re- 
jports,  contributing  to  the  foundation 
of  many  of  the  younger  British  cattle 
breeds.  Their  meat,  too,  has  long  been 
known  for  unsurpassed  flavor.  In¬ 
stead  of  fat  being  concentrated  in  a 
thick  layer  beneath  the  hide,  as  it 
is  inferred  to  be  in  some  other  beef 
breeds — and  where  it  has  no  value 
for  eating  purposes,  in  Scotch  High¬ 
land  animals  it  is  well  distributed 
through  all  the  muscles.  Thus,  the 
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Our  Heifer,  "Dwarfy 

Not  all  the  dwarfs  are  in  Disney¬ 
land,  if  you  should  ask  Sinclair 
Ward,  of  Franklin,  N.  Y.,  who  has  in 
his  herd  of  young  stock  this  year  a 
15-month-old  black  and  white  heifer, 
which  has  been  aptly  named 
"Dwarfy”  by  his  daughter.  Dwarfy’s 
mother  is  an  excellent  milk-produc¬ 
ing  Holstein — one  of  the  best  in  the 
barn,  according  to  Mr.  Ward.  To  per¬ 
petuate  her  traits  and  add  to  them 
the  guaranteed  hereditary  traits  of 
those  bovine  sires  with  records, 
Dwax*fy’s  father  can  be  traced  via 
certificates  through  the  N.  Y.  A.  B.  C. 

At  birth  this  heifer  appeared 
rather  an  odd-looking  calf  as  to 
symmetry  and  she  was  born  with  an 
unusually  big  bag,  comparable  to 
that  of  a  yearling.  Her  general  build 
differed  from  the  usual  young  stock. 
As  she  grew,  Mr.  Ward  and  the 
neighbors  noticed  how  short  her  legs 
were.  Her  body  in  shape  resembled 
more  that  of  a  beef  cow,  like  an 
Aberdeen-Angus.  Her  head  was  of 
normal  Holstein  size  and  shape,  her 
horns  likewise,  although  Mr.  Ward 
adds  that  she  could  use  her  horns 
most  abnormally  at  times. 

Now,  at  15  months,  Dwarfy  is 
noticeably  a  “square”  among  the  rest 
of  the  big  proportionate  Holsteins. 
She  stands  only  34  inches  tall,  about 
10  to  15  inches  shorter  than  her  sis- 
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meat  is  x'eputed  to  be  extremely  well 
marbled  and  of  highest  eating  quality. 

According  to  Edwards,  the  Scotch 
cattle  are  as  hardy  as  the  wild  ani¬ 
mals  of  New  England.  Their  long 
outer  hair  and  thick  undercoats  make 
them  entirely  comfortable  out  of 
doors  even  in  sub-zero  temperatures. 
No  barns  are  needed,  and  they  choose 
to  calve  outdoors  whenever  they  can 
— even  in  snow.  The  dams  make  ex¬ 
cellent  mothers.  In  26  calvings  at 
Pitcher  Mountain,  mostly  unattended, 
not  a  calf  has  been  lost.  In  South  Da¬ 
kota  the  cattle  are  reported  to  do 
well  on  open  range  all  Winter.  Of 
course,  they  must  have  feed  available 
when  snow  covers  the  ground.  In 
Summer  the  long  hair  of  the  Scotch 
cattle  is  said  to  protect  against  flies. 
The  animals  are  naturally  hardy. 

They  are  good  grazers,  too.  They 
make  the  most  of  what  there  is  wher¬ 
ever  they  are.  On  upland  northeast 
farms  they  are  said  to  thrive  where 
more  delicate  beef  breeds  could  hard¬ 
ly  survive.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
are  good  feeders  and  do  equally  well 
on  abundant  feed.  Their  gains  on 
finishing  rations  are  said  to  be  startl¬ 
ing.  Edwards  has  put  three  pounds 
of  weight  on  some  Scotch  Highland 
individuals  with  only  nine  pounds  of 
feed.  In  90  days  on  very  poor  past¬ 
ure,  the  average  gain  was  1.5  pounds 
per  day.  Some  Api'il  calves  gained  to 
450  pounds  at  seven  months  of  age. 

The  average  Highlander  is  not  as 
heavy  as  the  average  Hereford,  An¬ 
gus  or  Shorthorn,  but  it  is  said  that 
there  is  a  lot  less  shrinkage  in  the 
eventual  carcass  to  compensate  for 
relatively  small  size.  Excepting  moth¬ 
ers  with  new-borne  calves,  the  ani¬ 
mals  are  docile  and  friendly.  New 
mothers  will  usually  not  allow  any¬ 
one  to  approach  their  new-born 
calves. 

Pitcher  Mountain  Farm  is  reported 
to  have  the  largest  herd  of  Scotch 
Highland  cattle  east  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  River.  In  the  New  England  hills 
their  impression  and  importance  may 
grow  in  future  years.  They  are  good 
at  grazing,  efficient  at  gaining  weight, 
and  wonderful  in  caring  for  their 
calves;  and  they  can  “take  it.”  When 
all  is  said  and  done,  they  may  really 
be  the  most  delicious  of  beasts. 


ters  or  cousins.  Her  legs  remained 
short  but  her  body  is  about  normal 
length  for  her  15  months.  Dwarfy’s 
factory  for  producing  milk  is  as 
large  as  a  heifer’s  that  is  about  to 
freshen.  Being  on  the  freakish  side 
has  not  aided  her  disposition.  Prob¬ 
ably  she  has  had  to  throw  herself 
around  to  compensate  for  this  sub- 
norm  state.  Clearly  Dwarfy’s  days 
are  numbered. 

Two  questions  remain  unanswered. 
What  happened  to  the  laws  of  he¬ 
redity,  and  will  Dwarfy  be  short  on 
steaks  and  roasts,  lacking  the  usual 
flavor  and  tenderness?  a.  a.  w. 


Good  Livestock  Books 

Bovine  Mastitis, 

Little  and  Plastridge . $9.00 

The  Stockman’s  Handbook, 

M.  E.  Ensminger .  8.50 

Feeds  and  Feeding, 

F.  B.  Morrisson .  9.50 

Beef  Cattle, 

Roscoe  Snapp  .  6.50 

Breeding  Better  Livestock, 

Rice  and  Andrews .  6.50 

Introductory  Animal  Science, 

W.  P.  Garrigus .  6.50 

Sheep  Science, 

Wm.  G.  Kammlade .  6.50 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 


BlueJet  chain 

"My  chain  saw  does  a  dozen  jobs  around  the  farm. 
I  couldn’t  get  along  without  it.  And  BlueJet  chain 
keeps  it  in  top  shape,  because  BlueJet  cuts  better, 
stays  sharp  longer,  holds  up  under  all  conditions.  It’s 
the  best  chain,  for  every  job  around  the  farm.” 
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GUIDE  LINK  — 

Reamed  rivet  holes 
give  precision  fit, 
eliminate  stretch. 

ROUTER  — 

Precision  ground , 
chrome  plated  high 
grade  steel. 

SIDE  LINK  — 

Ample  "riding”  area 
reduces  bar  wear 
and  gives  smoother 
cutting. 

RIVET— Large 
head  plus  hardened 
bearing  surface 
helps  maintain 
chain  tightness. 


BlueJet  Chain  Co. 

2700  Fourth  Avenue  So.,  Seattle  4,  Wash. 

Please  send  me  literature  on  BlueJet  Chains. 


Nan 
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Address - 
City _ 


Remember  —  There’s  a  BlueJet  Chain  For  Every  Saw 


How  to  keep  your 
horse  at  work 

0  A  rubdown  with  Absorbine  Wash 
right  after  work  helps  prevent  galled 
shoulders,  sore  necks,  stiffness  across  the 
back,  shoulders  and  loins.  Absorbine 
applied  to  a  blemish  or  at  the  first  sign 
of  puffiness  helps  stop  a  more  serious 
condition  like  ringbone  or  spavin.  Does 
not  remove  hair  nor  blister  skin.  Horse 
can  be  treated  on  the  job.  Only  $2.50 
for  a  large  bottle  at  all  druggists. 

W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

ABSORBINE 


THERE  IS 

ONLY  ONE 


HEAVY  DUTY-ALL  PURPOSE 

ROTARY 

CUTTER 

Don't  Accept  a  SubMitcte ! 

,  MADE  BY  ; 

Sfi  HOG  MANUFACTURING  CO.  SeW> 


/■“STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  BLDGS 

I  F0R  all  PURPOSES 

SECTIONAL  UTILITY  BLDGS. 
AND  GARAGES 

Easily  erected ‘Quick  Delivery 
Shipped  anywhere  •  Send  lor  Folder 

JOHN  COOPER  CO. 

301  2nd  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

DEALERS  WANTED  n 


FILL  YOUR 
SURGE 

SHFL  L  S 


You’ll  be  amazed  at 
the  difference  Maes 
Inflations  m  a  k  e  in 
your  milking.  Made 
of  the  finest  blended 
brown  gum  rubber  avail¬ 
able,  they  cling  to  the 
udder  better  and  won’t  creep. 
Within  a  day  or  two  you’ll 
be  milking  faster  and  cleaner. 


Available  in  2  sizes 


A-S  large  for  all  large  and 
medium  teated  cows.  A-S 
medium  for  all  small  to  medi¬ 
um  teated  cows. 


A-S  Large 


A-S  Medium 


Maes  Money  Back  Guarantee 


|5I 


MAES  MILKERS,  INC. 

Dept.  R-27,  Marshall,  Michigan 

Send  me . A-S  Large  or . —  A-S 

Medium  Inflations  (85  cents  each).  After 
thirty  days,  if  I  am  not  satisfied,  I  can 
return  the  inflations  and  get  my  money 
back. 

Name . 

Address . . . 

Breed  of  Cows . — . 

No.  of  cows  milked . 


NO  HORNS! 


One  application  of  Dr. 
Naylor’s  Dehorning 
Paste  on  horn  button  of 
calves,  kids,  lambs — and 
no  floras  will  grow.  No 
cutting, no  bleeding.  4oz. 
jar — $  1.00  at  your  deal¬ 
er’s,  or  mailed  postpaid. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 

Morris.  12,  N.Y. 


Dr,  Naif  tor's 

deHORNing 

PASTE 
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Dr.  Naylor's  Medicated  Teat  Dilators  act  both 
medically  and  mechanically  to  provide  antisep¬ 
tic  protection,  reduce  inflammation  and  maintain 
free  milk  flow  through  the  canal  of  hard  milking 
teats.  They  provide  gentle,  non-irritating  sup¬ 
port  to  delicate  lining  of  teat  canal.  Keep  end  of 
teat  open  in  its  natural  shape  to  promote  normal 
healing  —  natural  milking. 

ANTISEPTIC 

Dr.  Naylor  Dilators  are  medicated  protective 
dressings  for  the  teat  canal.  Contain  SULFA- 
THIAZOLE  —  this  medication  in  the  Dilator  is 
released  slowly  in  the  teat  for  prolonged  anti- 
septic  action  directly  at  site  of  trouble. 

EASY  TO  USE.  Simply  keep  a  Dr.  Naylor  Dilator 
in  teat  between  milkings  until  teat  milks 
free  by  hand.  Fit  either  large  or  small 
teats.  At  drug  and  farm  stores  or 
mailed  postpaid. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 
Morris  1 5,  N.Y. 

Large  pkg.  $1.00 
(45  Dilators) 

Trial  pkg.  504 
(16  Dilators) 


Or.  Naylors 

mcv/catev 

Teat  Dilators 


handiest  Garden  Tool  evi  iffered 


Barker  LIGHTWEIGHT 

WEEDER 
MULCHER 
CULTIVATOR 


Eight  revolving  reel  blades 
work  with  underground 
blade  tocutweeds,  mulch 
the  soil.  V-fype  under¬ 
ground  self  cleaning 
shovel  on  other  side.  - 
Users  write  they  "can  tend  the 
garden  in  almost  no  time.” 
Prove  it  for  yourself.  Order 
now  at  this  special  price. 

Just  $9.75 

You  pay  small  shipping  charge. 
Money  back  if  not  satisfied  — 
send  cash,  check, money  order. 
Other  models  4-10  inches  wide 
also  available.  Write  for  catalog. 

BARKER  MANUFACTURING  CO 

DEPT.,  David  City,  Nebr. 


If  you  order 
within  10  days 
after  this  ad 
appears,  we  will 
send  you  abso¬ 
lutely  free  a 
tubular  steel  soil 
moisture  tester — 
a  regular  $1.50 
retail  value. 


Quality  Garden  Tools  for  More  Than  50  Years 


EVERYTHING  I  ATE 
TURNED  TO  GAS 

*T  was  bothered  by  gas  for  fifteen  years.  Noth¬ 
ing  I  took  for  it,  including  baking  soda,  did  any 
good,”  says  Clyde  L.  Jordon  of  Muse,  Okla¬ 
homa.  "But  now,  after  taking  Dr.  Pierce’s 
Golden  Medical  Discovery  for  a  time,  I  enjoy 
any  kind  of  food  and  sleep  sound  as  a  dollar.” 

Thousands  of  people  who  suffered  gas  pains, 
heartburn,  stomach  distress,  due  to  acid  indi¬ 
gestion,  have  tried  Dr.  Pierce's  Golden  Medical 
Discovery  with  amazing  results.  Over  35 ,000,000 
bottles  of  this  great  non-alcoholic  medicine,  with 
its  wonderful  stomachic  tonic  action,  have  been 
sold.  And  no  wonder.  First,  taken  regularly  it 
promotes  more  normal  stomach  activity,  thus 
helping  to  digest  food  better  so  you  won’t  have 
gas,  heartburn,  sour  stomach.  Second,  with 
stomach  activity  improved,  you  can  eat  the 
foods  you  like  without  fear  of  after-distress. 

Get  Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Medical  Discovery, 
liquid  or  tablets,  at  druggists  now.  Save  this  ad. 


Change  of  Address: 

The  Post  Office  Department  no  longer 
forwards  magazines  or  newspapers  which 
are  incorrectly  addressed.  We  request 
that  you  report  any  change  of  address 
directly  to  us  at  least  three  weeks  In 
advance.  In  any  reauest  for  change  of 
address,  or  in  any  communication  regard¬ 
ing  your  subscription,  kindly  clip  the 
name-and-address  label  from  your  latest 
issue  of  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER: 
the  key  numbers  on  this  stamp  enable 
us  to  locate  your  subscription  quickly 
and  to  give  you  better  service. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St..  N.  Y.,  1.  N.  Y. 


From  a  Farmer’s  Wife 


“Dear  Folks: 


investigation  continued  and  in  its 
course  the  Attorney  General  found 
reason  to  believe  that  The  Borden 
girls  want  to  give  a  donation  to  the  Company  and  Dairymen’s  League  Co- 
March  of  Dimes  and  Hungarian  Re-  operative  Assn,  were  also  involved  in 


What  a  cold  Wintry  morning  this 

one  is!  We  were  awakened  the  night  lief,  so  we  are  having  a  bake  sale  the  acts  charged  against  the  original 

early  in  February  to  raise  the  money,  defendants.  As  a  result,  application 


before  last  by  the  grinding  of  some¬ 


one’s  tires  on  the  road  out  front  and  Mainly,  our  meetings  are  teaching  was  made  to  join  these  two  concerns 


the  girls  parliamentary  procedure  as  parties  defendant  and  the  motion 
and  all  the  jobs  that  go  with  organi-  has  just  been  granted  without  oppo- 

morning.  Bob  dressed  and,  with  the  zation.  sition 

Cubs  missed  again  because  of  the 


subsequently  found  a  neighbor  had 
gone  into  the  ditch  at  three  in  the 


aid  of  the  neighbor’s  truck,  he  did 
get  the  car  out.  Then  he  proceeded 
to  get  his  big  truck  stuck  in  our 
driveway  turning  around.  Bob  put  his 
weight  against  the  truck  and  gave  it 
the  extra  it  needed  to  get  unstuck 
and  off  the  man  went.  Bob  landed  cook  when  all  other  ideas  run  out.  Fall. 


At  this  time  it  is  difficult  to  figure 


day  off.  I  missed  having  them  last  when  this  case  will  be  reached  for 
week  because  of  my  Farm  Bureau  trial,  but  Mr.  Irving  Galt,  Assistant 
meeting  so,  if  I  am  here  this  Thurs-  Attorney  General  in  charge,  has 
day,  it  will  be  our  first  meeting  this  stated  he  will  press  for  an  early  trial, 
month.  I  am  still  teaching  them  to  if  not  this  Spring,  certainly  in  early 


unceremoniously  in  the  snow.  After 
an  hour’s  sleep,  he  got  up  to  do 
the  chores  and  soon  the  ’phone  rang 
to  tell  us  the  milk  tester  would  be 
late  because  he  was  in  the  ditch  not 
far  from  his  home  and  was  waiting 
for  the  tractor  to  get  him  out. 

The  roads  are  plowed  well,  plowed 
all  the  way  to  the  very  edge  of  the 
ditch  and  until  yesterday  afternoon 
were  quite  slick.  The  snow  on  Thurs¬ 
day  was  too  much  for  this  school  dis- 


They  enjoy  it,  and  there  is  nothing 
better  than  a  man  who  is  not  com¬ 
pletely  helpless  in  the  kitchen. 
Sometimes  the  planned  Scout  pro¬ 
gram  seems  a  waste  of  time  to  me, 
and  too  much  trouble  at  other  times 
because  of  the  advance  preparation. 

Bob  reports  that  the  corn  grading 
is  about  half  done  and  that  he  does 


Book  Nofe 


off.  Everyone  was  hoping  for  another 
day  off  on  Friday  but  the  road  crews 
did  too  good  a  job,  I  must  say, 
Winter  is  living  up  to  its  name  this 
year! 

Knowing  my  tendency  to  have  the 
children  before  the  appointed  time, 


Successful  Trapping  Methods 
A  Guide  to  Good  Trapping,  by 
Walter  S.  Chansler.  The  theme  of 
this  book  is  twofold.  It  strives  prim¬ 
arily  to  bring  information  on  how 

,  ,.  .  ,  ,,  to  catch  valuable  fur-bearing  ani- 

not  anticipate  any  difficulty  selling  mal  and  it  also  makes  smse  th 

the  seed  when  it  is  fully  processed  reader  keeps  in  mind  conservation 

waB  _ _ _  _ _ _  Bob  spends  his  time,  when  he  is  not  of  wildlife.  The  need  for  leaving 

trict  and  we  had  an  unexpected  day  mi,_.injf’  Hmg-  0n  hls  books  an^  adequate  breeding  stock  of  all  wild- 

making  up  the  income  tax  report  life  species  is  stressed.  The  general 

The  men  help  with  the  milking  and  considerations  of  trapping  discus- 

the  endless  winter  barn  chores  ana  sed  are;  trapping  grounds,  loca- 

work  at  the  corn  processing.  It  is  a  tion  of  good  trapping,  prospecting 

long  job  but  it  does  provide  enough  for  fur  game>  equipment,  modern 

work  to  keep  the  crew  busy  all  the  methods,  trapping  devices,  tricks  and 

.  ,  „  aids,  layouts,  locations,  and  sets: 

vou  can  imagine  how  readv  I  am  fo»*  rrv?Ve^had  c,01Jpany  for  dinner.  011  each  has  a  separate  chapter  devoted 

you  can  imagine  now  ieaay  i  am  io.  Thursday  and  George  was  so  anxious  to  it  Thereafter  individual  chanter? 

the  signal.  The  suitcase  is  all  packed,  to  show  his  folder  on  his  calf  and  her  Yu*  •  maiviauai  cnapteis 

instructions  are  given  dailv  to  all  ,  %  on  ms  can  ana  nei  are  on  the  trapping  of  weasels,  musk- 

msuucuons  aie  given  aany  to  an  ancestry  records.  At  last  I  have  rat  mink  skunks  raccnnn 

about  things  I  don  t  want  them  to  found  a  wav  to  get  George  to  nrae  mmK>  SKunKs>  raccoon,  foxes, 

forget  and  I  trv  to  do  mv  dailv  fobs  I  t  ?  mu-  loget  t0  piac  oppossum,  beaver,  otter,  coyote  and 

Jr -K  tlce-  ‘toll  him  he >  could  show  off his  wolves.  There  is  a  special  chapter 

tecoids  if  he  did  15  minutes  of  good  for  fishers,  wolverines,  bear,  mar- 

practicing  on  his  cornet.  He  did,  and  ten,  badgers,  woodchucks,  moles  and 

our  guest  was  most  gracious  and  act-  rabbits. 

My  energy  has  been  overflowing  ed  as  if  she  enjoyed  the  things  Other  sections  deal  with  care  of 

George  wanted  to  show  her.  George’s  skins,  marketing  of  furs,  and  tan- 

friend  came  down  on  Saturday  and  ning.  There  is  a  special  section  on 

George  also  went  to  his  house  and  laws  that  affect  trapping.  Drawings 

done  in  an  afternoon  and  an  even-  they  showed  each  other  all  their  cow  provided  by  the  author  are  both 

ing.  With  my  steam  up,  I  began  on  ’  ’ 

the  second  the  next  morning  and 
finished  it  by  noon.  To  date  I  have 
done  four  chairs  with  two  more  to 
go.  The  real  job  I  want  to  tackle 
is  the  new  slip  cover  the  soft  needs. 

4-H  met  here  en  masse  this  week. 

We  have  another  section  of  10-year-  to  the  bus  stop, 
old  girls  under  a  new  leader  who 
have  joined  our  Poplarettes.  The 


better  than  usual  so  the  house  will 
be  in  very  good  shape  for  the 
mothers. 


this  week.  I  bought  material  on  Mon¬ 
day  to  upholster  two  chairs  in  the 
living-room  and  got  the  first  one 


and  calf  records.  Thursday  afternoon  decorative  and  illustrative.  Sets  are 
another  friend  of  George’s  came  up  portrayed,  and  footprints  are  so  well 
to  help  him  shovel  out  the  drive-  sketched  as  definitely  to  assist  in 
way.  It  sure  was  a  hard  job  because  identifying  animals.  The  book  is 
the  plow  fills  in  our  drives  deeply,  written  for  the  trapping  novice  as 
But  the  boys  worked  steadily  at  that  well  as  the  professional.  Each  will 
and  also  the  path  from  the  front  door  find  much  that  is  both  interesting 

and  informative  in  it.  As  a  matter  of 


Love  to  all, 
Dot” 


Monopoly  Suit  Against 
82  N.  Y.  Milk  Dealers 


Last  May,  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  State  of  New  York  instituted  an  trade  association,  was  also  named  as 


fact,  anyone  interested  in  wildlife 
and  the  countryside  will  find  this 
book  on  trapping  pleasant  and  bene¬ 
ficial  to  read. 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
operate  pasteurizing  and  bottling  i,  n.  Y.  at  $3.95  the  copy.  (N  Y 

plants  and  are  members  of  Independ-  city  residents  add  12  cents  sales 
ent  Milk  Marketers,  Inc.  Sheffield  tax.) 

Farms,  Inc.,  a  member  of  neither  _ _ 


anti-trust  proceeding  against  82  de¬ 
fendants — 80  New  York  City  milk 
dealers  and  two  trade  associations, 
charging  violation  of  the  Donnelly 
Act.  The  complaint  alleges  that  the 


Recently  re-elected  to  office  with 


a  defendant.  the  ]\jew  Jersey  Holstein  Breeders 

The  complaint  seeks  a  permanent  Assn,  were:  Stanley  Roberts,  Monta- 
injunction  against  all  the  defendants  gue,  pres.;  William  Phillips,  Milford, 
to  restrain  them  from  engaging  in  vice-pres.;  Frank  Wright,  New  Bruns- 
the  acts  complained  of,  and  also  wick,  secy.;  Sidney  DeHart,  Belle 
defendants  have  “agreed,  conspired  asked  for  the  dissolution  of  the  two  Mead,  treas.;  and  Charles  Kirby  of 
and  combined”  to  create  a  monopoly  trade  associations.  Harrisonville  and  Mr.  Phillips,  di- 

After  this  action  had  been  started,  rectors. 


in  the  milk  industry  in  the  City  and 
the  State  of  New  York.  Specifically  it 


is  alleged  that  the  defendants:  (1) 


dictated  terms  and  conditions  under 
which  storekeepers  may  buy  and  sell 
milk;  (2)  refrained  from  soliciting  or 
accepting  orders  from  each  other’s 
customers;  (3)  refused  to  supply 
storekeepers  who  were  engaged  in 
disputes  with  their  milk  suppliers; 
(4)  allocated  home-delivery  custom¬ 
ers,  routes  and  territories  among 
themselves;  (5)  maintained  a  central 
system  for  registering  street  ad¬ 
dresses  of  customers;  (6)  provided 
machinery  for  settlement  of  disputes 
among  themselves  as  to  the  right  to 
solicit  or  serve  certain  storekeepers; 
and  (7)  engaged  in  numerous  other 
acts  and  activities  designed  to  throt¬ 
tle  and  destroy  competition  and  re¬ 
strain  trade  in  the  industry. 

There  are  two  groups  of  defend¬ 
ants — one,  including  wholesale  milk 
dealers  who  operate  pasteurizing  and 
bottling  plants  and  are  members  of 
Milk  Handlers  and  Processors  Assn., 
Inc.;  and  the  other,  including  whole¬ 
sale  milk  dealers  who  do  not  own  or 


This  all-steel  farrowing  stall  can  he  assembled  in  less  than  half  an  hour. 
Seven  feet  long,  but  adjustable  to  any  size  of  sow,  it  includes  a  pig  creep. 
It  is  easily  dismantled  for  storage  and  is  said  to  cost  less  than  rough  lumber, 
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Sheep  without  Tails 


Sheep  without  tails  are  more  valu¬ 
able  than  sheep  with  them.  The  gen¬ 
eral  appearance  is  improved,  they 
have  less  trouble  with  parasites,  and 
the  ewes  are  easier  to  breed.  Conse¬ 
quently,  docking,  i.e.,  actual  removal 
of  the  tail,  is  usually  performed  on 
all  lambs  a  week  or  two  after  birth. 
It  is  natural  for  sheep  to  be  born 
with  tails,  however;  they  grow  and 
develop  the  same  as  other  body  parts 
if  not  cut  off. 

Perhaps  “natural”  is  too  general  a 
word  to  describe  the  regularity  of 
tails  on  sheep.  For  out  in  South  Da¬ 
kota,  there  is  a  flock  of  sheep  born 
without  tails;  and  its  influence  may  be 


One  of  the  naturally  tail-less  sheep 
in  the  No-tail  flock  developed  out  of 
Siberian  sheep  at  the  So.  Dakota  Sta¬ 
tion,  this  animal  has  desirable  wool 
and  mutton  quality. 

increasingly  felt  in  sheep  activities 
throughout  America.  If  the  no-tail 
characteristic  of  these  sheep  could 
be  introduced  into  other  strains  and 
breeds  without  loss  of  any  desirable 
attributes  of  the  latter,  a  superior 
animal  would  result.  The  need  to 
dock  would  be  gone;  hazards  asso¬ 
ciated  with  docking  would  disappear. 

The  foundation  of  the  no-tail  flock 
was  in  six  animals  obtained  from  Si¬ 
beria  and  shipped  to  the  South  Da¬ 
kota  Experiment  Station  in  1913. 
Called  Siberian  Fat-Rumped  sheep, 
they  had  very  fine  fleece  beneath 
outer  long  hair,  they  were  extremely 
hardy,  and  they  grazed  well.  None 
had  the  semblance  of  a  tail.  Males 
had  spiral  horns  like  Rambouillets; 
the  females  were  excellent  milkers. 
Work  was  set  about  to  improve  the 
sheeps’  wool  and  mutton  qualities 
while  still  maintaining  their  no-tail, 
good  milking,  and  hardiness  char 
acteristics.  Hampshire,  Shropshire, 


Cheviot,  Southdown,  Rambouillet  and 
Columbia  sheep  have  over  the  years 
been  crossed  on  the  Fat-Rumped 
stock. 

Unfortunately,  the  no-tail  trait  is 
not  dominant  and  it  was  not  possible 
to  establish  it  in  all  crosses.  A  fre¬ 
quent  effect  was  for  offspring  of 
cross-matings  to  have  merely  shorter 
tails.  But  over  the  years  the  no-tail 
characteristic  was  maintained  and 
strengthened  in  the  foundation  flock, 
and  fleece  quality  was  greatly  im¬ 
proved.  Today  the  fleeces  weigh  on 
the  average  eight  pounds,  and  they 
grade  three-eighths  and  one-quarter 
blood  without  any  trace  of  hairiness. 
The  improved  no-tail  strain  is  still 
hardy  as  its  forebears,  but  it  also 
shows  the  nervousness  and  wildness 
of  earlier  days.  The  ewes  remain 
good  milkers,  but  they  are  not  ex¬ 
ceptionally  prolific;  120  per  cent 
lamb  crops  are  usual. 

No-tail  lambs  are  considered  me¬ 
dium  size;  they  gain  on  a  par  with 
large-breed  lambs,  and  they  are  of 
good  mutton  type.  No-tail  x  Rambou¬ 
illet  lambs  have  weaned  out  at 
weights  comparable  to  other  crosses. 
The  lambs  have  what  is  termed 
“high”  liveability.  Some  have  gained 
a  half  pound  a  day  from  birth  to 
weaning  at  100-120  days;  thereafter 
they  added  a  third  of  a  pound  daily 
until  marketed  at  six  or  seven 
months.  Pure  no-tail  lambs  usually 
weigh  just  under  10  pounds  at  birth; 
their  crosses  are  a  little  heavier.  The 
oross-breds,  particularly  of  Hamp- 
shires  and  Southdowns,  are  said  to 
show  desirable  mutton  character¬ 
istics. 

The  present  no-tail  breed  of  sheep 
at  the  South  Dakota  Station  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  having  white,  open  faces, 
to  be  of  medium  size  (120-140  lbs.), 
to  have  good  to  average  mutton  qual¬ 
ities,  to  have  fine  bone,  to  be  ex¬ 
tremely  nervous  and,  of  course,  to  be 
tail-less.  Considerable  improvement 
in  them  is  felt  necessary  before  they 
can  be  used  for  extensive  cross¬ 
breeding  in  American  flocks.  The 
complex,  recessive  and  variable  na¬ 
ture  of  the  tail-less  character  makes  it 
difficult  to  proceed  with  assurance  of 
results  anticipated  or  hoped  for. 
Nevertheless,  the  no-tail  breed  has 
been  improved  remarkably  in  the 
past  43  years.  Perhaps  before  the 
21st  century,  its  influence  will  gen¬ 
erally  spill  over  into  other  strains 
and  bloodlines,  all  with  the  purpose 
of  preventing  on  sheep  the  tails  that 
must  sometime  be  artificially  re¬ 
moved. 


Control  Measures  for 
Common  Cattle  Grub 

The  life  cycle  of  the  heel  fly,  which 
in  the  larva  stage  is  the  common  cat¬ 
tle  grub,  covers  a  full  12-month 
period.  The  larvae  emerge  from  the 
back  during  Winter  or  early  Spring. 
When  weather  conditions  become 
favorable,  the  heel  fly  emerges  to 
start  egg-laying.  These  eggs  hatch  in 
two  to  six  days,  bore  through  the 
skin  and  spend  8-9  months  migrat¬ 
ing  to  the  back  to  complete  the 
cycle. 

Livestock  Conservation,  Inc.,  re¬ 
ports  that  the  most  effective  current 
control  of  the  heel  fly  involves  break¬ 
ing  the  life  cycle  by  destroying  the 
grubs  immediately  prior  to  their 
emergence  from  the  backs  of  the  cat¬ 
tle.  This  can  be  done  by  treatment 
with  a  rotenone  spray  or  dust  as  the 
grub  pierces  the  hide.  Extensive  re¬ 
search  on  newer  methods  of  control, 
under  both  public  and  private  spon¬ 
sorship,  is  underway.  These  involve 
a  number  of  systemic  poisons  to  kill 
the  migrating  grub  and  more  effect¬ 
ive  spray  materials.  While  many  of 
these  show  great  promise,  none  has 
proved  both  safe  and  effective  yet. 


Milk  Price  Hearing  In 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  Feb.  4 

A  public  hearing  to  receive  testi¬ 
mony  principally  on  retail  and  whole¬ 
sale  prices  of  milk  sold  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey  has  been  called  by  Floyd  R. 
Hoffman,  Director,  Office  of  Milk  In¬ 
dustry.  The  hearing  will  open  on 
February  4  at  10:00  A.M.  in  the  War 
Memorial  Building,  Trenton. 

The  hearing  will  cover  all  phases 
of  resale  price  fixing,  including:  1 — 
Resale  prices  for  milk  sold  at  the 
farm  by  producer-dealers  to  consum¬ 
ers,  including  definition  of  producer- 
dealer;  2 — Resale  price  for  milk  sold 
f.o.b.  at  dealer’s  processing  plant  to 
consumer;  3 — Methods  of  and  recom¬ 
mendations  for  pricing  quantity  dis¬ 
counts  on  home-delivered  milk;  4 — 
Pricing  milk  in  multiple-package  con¬ 
tainers  to  stores  and  to  consumers; 
5 — Pricing  milk  to  subdealers  with 
recommendations  for  quantity  dis¬ 
counts;  6 — Store  price  differentials; 
and  7 — Pricing  milk  f.o.b.  farm  for 
bulk  holding  tank  pick-up. 


A  man  may,  if  he  knows  not  how 
to  save  as  he  gets,  keep  his  nose  to 
the  grindstone.  —  Franklin,  Poor 
Richard’s  Almanac. 


“$2,128 
Net  Profit 
from 

180  Cords 
of 

Pulpwood” 


HOMELITE  CHAIN  SAW 


Mr.  Donald  B.  Robarge  of  Rice 
Lake,  Wisconsin  used  a  Homelite 
Chain  Saw  in  his  spare  time  to  cut  180 
cords  of  pulpwood  from  his  160  acre 
woodlot.  He  received  $2,500  for  the 
wood  which,  after  deducting  $372  for 
skidding,  hauling,  maintenance  and 
depreciation,  left  him  a  big  net  profit  of 
$2,128.  With  this  extra  income, 
Mr.  Robarge  plans  to  build 
a  new  barn  for  his  dairy  farm. 

HOMELITE  BUILDS  AND  SELLS 
MORE  CHAIN  SAWS  THAN  ANY  OTHER 
COMPANY  IN  THE  WORLD 


Make  your  woodlot  a  new  source 
of  profits  with  a  HOMELITE  .  .  . 


Farmers  all  over  America  are  har- 
vesting  woodlots  for  cash  —  to  build 
•  ,  barns,  buy  new  equipment,  make 
,  home  improvements.  And  they’re 
using  Homelite  Chain  Saws,  because 
Homelites  pack  more  power  into  less 
weight  than  any  other  chain  saw. 

For  instance,  the  Homelite  EZ  gives 
,X  you  5  full  horsepower,  yet  weighs 
only  19  pounds.  With  direct  drive 
speed  you  can  cut  down  trees  up  to 
3  feet  in  diameter  .  .  .  zip  through  8" 
;  Oak  in  5  seconds,  18"  Pine  in  14 
second*;. 


four  Homelite  $1,600  ; 


ships.  See  your  local 
Homelite  dealer  for  a 
free  descriptive  folder 
or  ask  your  County 
or  official  in- 


HOMELITE  —  A  DIVISION  OF  TEXTRON  INC. 

2602  RIVERDALE  AVENUE,  PORT  CHESTER,  NEW  YORK 

□  Please  call  me  about  a  free  demonstration.  □  Please  send  me  further 
information.  □  Please  send  me  name  of  nearest  Homelite  dealer. 

Name . 

Address . . . . . 

Town/City . 7. . Co  u  nty . .State . 
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Is  it 

worth  it?. . .YES! 

Only  2? 

per  cow  per  day 

BIGGER  Milk  Checks . . . 
Better  Calves 

Modern  KOW-KARE  contains  4,000 
units  powerful  Vitamin  A  per  ounce. 
Vitamins  D,  E,  minerals,  tonic  drugs. 
Definitely  promotes  better  feed-to- 
milk  conversion.  Supplements  poor 
forage.  Builds  against  freshening 
strains,  sluggishness.  Helps  assure 
stronger  calves,  continued  high  pro¬ 
duction.  Costs  only  2<£  per  cow  per 
day.  3  sizes  all  stores.  Get  KOW- 
KARE  today. 

Kow-Kare 


scr> 


Look  for  New 
Red  &  Black  LABEL 
At  your  Dealers' 

NewFREECowBook 

WRITE:  “Care  and  Feed¬ 
ing  of  Dairy  Cattle”. 
Helpful,  illustr.,  24 
pages. 


DAIRY  ASSOCIATION 
COMPANY 

Lyndonville  9.  Vt. 


SAVE  33%...Buy  50  lb.  Drum 


BROWER  WhJxMnd 

»  FEED  MIXER 


•  SAVES  UP  TO  $16  A  TON  ON  FEED! 

•  WORLD’S  LARGEST 

SELLING  MIXER  ...  5  SIZES 

•  30  DAY  TRIAL  . . .  EASY  TERMS 

Write  for  FREE  CATALOG 
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BROWER  MFC.  CO..  Box  3103.  Quincy.  III. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  : 


^Firestone  ★  Goodyear  ★  Goodrich-^ 

AND  OTHER  LEADING  BRANDS 

TIRES 

WHOLESALE 
PRICES 

TO  FARMERS 
All  Fresh 
Fully  Guaranteed 

Free  Delivery 

NO  SECONDS 

We  are  wholesale  tire  dealers  and  cater 
to  farm  trade.  Save  money  on  car, 
truck  and  tractor  tires.  Write  for  price*. 
SPECIFY  SIZE.  PLY  A  TREAD  DESIGN. 
Sold  on  a  “MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE 

EMPIRE  TIRE  CO. 

2564  Bedford  Ave.  Brooklyn  26,  N.Y. 


C.  KAMA 


“I’M  MAKING 
MORE  THAN 

*1000  a  Month 


HAVEN’T  TOUCHED  BOTTOM  YET!” 

—reports  Charles  Kama,  Texas,  one  ol 
many  who  are  "cleaning;  up”  with  orders 
for  PRESTO.  Science's  New  Midget  Mir¬ 
acle  Fire  Extinguisher.  So  can  YOU! 

Amazing  new  kind  of  fire  extinguisher.  Tiny 
“Presto”  does  job  of  bulky  extinguishers  that 
cost  4  times  as  much,  are  8  times  as  heavy. 
Ends  fires  fast  as  2  seconds.  Never  corrodes. 
Guaranteed  for  20  years!  Over  2  million 
sold!  Sells  for  only  $4.95. 

Show  it  to  civil  defense  workers,  owners  of 
homes,  cars,  boats,  farms,  etc.,  and  to  stores 
for  re-sale— make  good  income.  H.  J.  Kerr  reports  $20  a  day.. 
Wm.  Wydallis $15.20  an  hour,  FREE  Sales  Kit.  No  obligation. 


MERLITE  INDUSTRIES,  Dept.P-ns 
PRESTO  DIV.,  1 14  East  32  St.,  New  York  16,  N.Y. 
Canada:  Mopa  Co.,  Ltd.,  37 1  Dowd  St.,  Montreal  1,  P.Q. 


IRRIGATES  -  CIRCULATES  -  SPRAYS 


Pumps  3,000  GPH :  450  GFH  80'  high; 

1,800  GPH  from  25'  well.  Use  Ve  to  44  HP 
motor.  Coupling  included  free.  1”  in¬ 
let;  %"  outlet.  Stainless  steel  shaft. 

Won’t  rust  or  clog! .  $7.95 

Heavy  Duty  Ball-Bearing  Pump 
tip  to  7,500  GPH;  or  3,000  GPH 
from  25'  well.  1%''  inlet;  1"  out¬ 
let  $12.95.  Postpaid  if  cash  with  order.  Pon  t  delay — 
send  for  yours  today!  MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE. 
LABAWCO  PUMPS  ,  BelleMead  193,  New  Jersey 
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Protect  your  property  now 
this  new  easy  way. 

Here’s  a  new  way  to  keep  out 
foraging  deer  —  MAGIC  CIRCLE 
Deer  Repellent.  It’s  an  easy-to- 
use  chemical,  that,  sprayed  on  the 
ground  forms  a  band  of  special 
deer-repelling  odor  around  yards, 
orchards,  gardens  and  fields.  Deer 
just  won’t  cross  it.  Ingredients 
have  been  proven  by  tests  at  Penn¬ 
sylvania's  leading  agricultural  Uni¬ 
versity. 

•  keeps  out  deer,  and  in  most  cases, 
beaver,  woodchuck,  raccoon  and 
skunk 

•  use  with  most  ordinary  sprays 
or  by  itself 

•  won’t  harm  plants 

•  won’t  harm  spray  equipment 

•  low  in  cost 

•  one  and  five  gallon  containers 

Get  MAGIC  CIRCLE  Deer 
Repellent  at  your  local  farm 
supply,  feed,  garden  or  hard¬ 
ware  store. 

If  not  handled  locally,  order  di¬ 
rectly  from  State  College  Labora¬ 
tories,  State  College,  Pa.,  giving 
name  and  address  of  the  store  you 
deal  with.  Write  for  catalog  of 
other  State  College  Laboratory  and 
J.  C.  Ehrlich  farm  and  garden 
products. 

STATE  COLLEGE 
LABORATORIES 

State  College,  Pa. 

subsidiary  of  J.  C.  Ehrlich  Company 
30  N.  8th  St.,  Reading,  Pa. 
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AMAZING  TRAP 
CATCHES  MORE  \ 

Rais,  Coons, 

Squirrels,  etc. 

CAN'T  HARM 
children  £  pets 

'  — EASY  TO  USE! 

Remarkable  HAVAHART  trap  captures  raiding  rats, 
rabbits,  squirrels,  skunks,  weasels,  etc.  Takes  mink, 
coons  without  injuring  them.  Straying  pets  and  poul¬ 
try  are  released  unhurt.  Humane.  Easy  to  set — open 
ends  give  animal  confidence.  Fully  guaranteed.  No 
jaws  or  springs  to  break.  Rustproof.  Sizes  for  all 
needs.  Send  for  valuable  FREE  3G-page  booklet  on 
trapping  secrets  (price  list  included). 

HAVAHART,  105 F  Water  St.,  Ossining,  N.Y. 


used  for  commercial  chick  produc¬ 
tion.  Moreover,  all  the  pullets  reared 
from  a  sample  of  50  sexed  pullet 
chicks  are  kept  until  they  are  500 
days  old,  and  this  actually  allows  for 
only  about  45  weeks  of  egg  produc¬ 
tion,  a  shorter  period  than  in  the 
50-week  standard  tests.  The  random 
sample  tests  are  a  somewhat  better 
measure  of  possibilities  in  commer¬ 
cial  egg  production  than  are  the 
standard  tests.  The  production  of  the 
most  profitable  pen,  211.3  eggs  per 
pullet  housed,  suggests  what  might 
be  considered  a  high  standard.  The 
average  of  all  pens  was  186.6  eggs; 
the  lowest  producing  pen  averaged 
only  125.4  eggs  a  bird. 


White  Plymouth  Rocks  from  A.  C.  Laivton  &  Sons,  Foxboro,  Mass.,  were 
winners  in  the  1956  Central  Neiv  York  Random  Sample  Test. 

1956  Egg  Laying  Tests 

based  on  these  13  birds,  regardless 
of  whether  or  not  they  lived  through¬ 
out  the  year.  While  the  production 
of  the  highest  pen  is  extremely  high, 
averaging  305.0  eggs  per  bird,  one 
must  recognize  the  fact  that  the  birds 
are  carefully  selected  and  are  often 
screened  in  pre-testing  periods  be¬ 
fore  they  are  entered. 

In  contrast  to  the  high  record  of 
the  standard  tests,  the  winning  pen 
in  the  New  York  Random  Sample 
Test  last  year  averaged  211.3  eggs 
per  pullet  housed — almost  100  less 
than  in  the  standard  test.  In  a  ran¬ 
dom  sample  test  there  is  no  selection 
possible  and  the  original  stock  comes 
from  a  cross-section  of  hatching  eggs 


Egg  laying  tests  operating  accord¬ 
ing  to  standard  rules  were  conducted 
in  eight  States  last  year — Florida, 
Missouri,  Pennsylvania,  Connecticut, 
New  Jersey,  Rhole  Island,  Oklahoma 
and  New  York.  The  leading  pen 
among  all  entries  was  in  the  Florida 
test,  the  second  best  pen  came  from 
the  Missouri  test  and  third  best  from 
Pennsylvania.  The  respective  flock 
owners  were  Honegger  Breeding 


The  10  most  profitable  pens  in  the 
Central  New  York  Random  Sample 
Test  of  last  year  are  shown  in  Table 
II  together  with  the  average  of  all 
pens  in  the  test.  The  economic  value 
of  superior  stock  is  clearly  shown, 
considering  a  return  of  S3. 01  per 
chick  started  for  the  best  entry  and 
$2.19  for  the  average.  The  poorest 
entry  returned  only  88  cents  per 
chick.  The  prices  were  from  a  three- 
year  average  and  not  just  from  those 
prevailing  during  1956.  This  in  itself 
had  no  bearing  on  the  variation 
noted  between  the  entries  in  the  test; 
good  stock  is  still  the  bulwark  of  a 
successful  poultry  enterprise.  Fortu¬ 
nately  the  laying  tests,  both  standard 
and  random  sample,  give  us  the 
names  of  those  poultry  breeders  who 
have  demonstrated  under  competi¬ 
tion  that  they  have  stock  capable  of 
high  egg  production.  C.  S.  Platt 


Table  I 


Averaging  more  than  87-per-cent  lay 
for  the  350-day  Florida  test,  this  pen 
of  White  Leghorns  from  Honegger 
Farms,  Forrest,  III.,  was  national 
1956  standard-test  champion.  L.  to  r. 
are  Sam  Honegger,  A.  W.  O'Steen, 
Florida  test  supervisor,  and  G.  F. 
Godfrey,  geneticist. 

Farm,  Foreman  Poultry  Farm  and 
Greider  Leghorn  Farm.  The  records 
of  their  pens  together  with  others 
constituting  the  10  highest  pens  in 
the  country,  are  shown  in  Table  I. 
The  point  scores  were  calculated  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  weight  of  the  eggs 
produced,  i.e.,  a  two-ounce  egg  (24 
ounces  per  dozen)  being  given  one 
point,  larger  ones  a  fraction  more, 
and  smaller  ones  a  fraction  less.  If 
the  eggs  averaged  better  than  24 
ounces  to  the  dozen,  the  number  of 
points  exceeded  the  number  of  eggs 
produced.  From  Table  I  it  can  be 
seen  that  in  every  instance  the  point 
score  exceeded  the  egg  record;  the 
eggs  averaged  larger  than  24-ounce- 
to-the-dozen. 

The  number  of  pullets  entered  in 
each  pen  was  13,  and  the  records  are 


Ten  Highest  Pens  —  All  Standard  Egg  Laying  Tests 

—  1955-56 

Owner’s  Name 

Breed 

Test 

Points 

Eggs 

Honegger  Breeding  Farm,  Forrest,  III. . 

,W.  Leg. 

Florida 

4250.05 

3965 

Foreman  Poultry  Farm,  Lowell,  Mich.. 

.W.  Leg. 

Missouri 

4188.80 

3878 

Greider  Leghorn  Farm.  Mt.  Joy,  Pa.... 

.W.  Leg. 

Penna. 

4097.65 

3823 

C.  T.  Avery  &  Son.  Colrain,  Mass . 

.R.  I.  Red 

Conn. 

4095.50 

3865 

Foreman  Poultry  Farm,  Lowell,  Mich.. 

.W.  Leg. 

Missouri 

4084.00 

3770 

Harvey  E.  Taylor.  Cedar  Lake,  Ind. .  . . 

.  Cross 

Conn. 

4053.95 

3736 

J.  A.  Hanson  &  Son.  Corvallis,  Ore.... 

.W.  Leg. 

Penna. 

4036.85 

3799 

Booth  Farms  &  Hatchery,  Clinton,  Mo. . 

.  Cross 

Penna. 

4006.40 

3725 

Harvey  E.  Taylor,  Cedar  Lake,  Ind.... 

.  Cross 

Penna. 

4000.10 

3700 

Foreman  Poultry  Farm,  Lowell,  Mich.. 

W.  Leg. 

Florida 

3994.05 

3694 

Table  II 

Ten  Highest  Pens  —  Central  New  York  Random  Sample  Poultry  Test 

Income  over  feed 
end  chick  cost 

Owners  Neme  Breed  per  chick  started 

A.  C.  Lawton  &  Sons,  Foxboro,  Mass . Wh.  Rock  $3,011 

Parmenter  Reds,  Inc.,  Franklin,  Mass . R.  I.  Red  $2,932 

Harvey  E.  Taylor,  Cedar  Lake,  Ind . Cross  $2,911 

Henry  Reuter,  Holland,  N.  Y . Wh.  Leghorn  $2,741 

Rapp’s  Poultry  Farm,  Farmingdale,  N.  J . Wh.  Leghorn  $2,666 

George  M.  Anthony,  Strausstown,  Pa . Wh.  Leghorn  $2,660 

DeKalh  Agricultural  Assoc.,  Sycamore,  Ill . Incross  $2,655 

Harco  Orchards  &  PItry.  Farm,  So.  Easton,  Mass. .  R.  I.  Red  $2,548 

Heisdorf  &  Nelson,  Kirkland,  Wash . Wh.  Leghorn  $2,522 

Honegger  Breeder  Hatchery,  Forrest,  III . Wh.  1  cghorn  $2,510 
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I  have  been  wrong  so  many  times 
guessing  the  future  price  of  eggs  that 
I  do  not  feel  justified  in  making  sug¬ 
gestions.  The  following,  all  guesses 
on  my  part,  perhaps  should  be  taken 
with  a  grain  of  salt. 

One  of  our  difficulties  from  the 
standpoint  of  selling  chicks  is  that 
we  have  been  breeding  a  bird  that 
will  lay  well  for  two  or  even  three 
years.  Now  we  find  that  when  poul- 
trymen  experience  poor  egg  prices 
they  do  not  buy  new  chicks  but  sim¬ 
ply  keep  old  birds  for  a  second  and 
third  year  of  lay.  This  is  one  way  of 
staying  in  the  business  without  buy¬ 
ing  chicks.  When  a  poor  chick  year 
comes  along  now,  the  “correction  for 
low  prices”  is  not  as  fast  and  agile 
as  it  used  to  be.  People  simply  keep 
layers  longer.  By  their  keeping  over 
of  these  old  hens,  we  do  not  get  the 
egg  price  peaks  we  used  to  get. 

I  believe  the  swing  to  larger  flocks 
will  continue.  It  is  getting  so  that  a 
small  poultryman  cannot  make 
enough  money  in  the  egg  business  to 
make  it  worth  his  while.  I  hate  to  see 
this,  and  I  hate  to  see  the  situation 
developing.  But  I  guess  we  might  as 
well  face  it. 

Will  we  have  widespread  vertical 
integration  in  the  egg  business?  Yes, 
I  think  we  will  for  a  few  years,  any¬ 
way.  Whether  it  will  succeed  or  not, 
I  do  not  know.  Things  can  be  tangled 
up  and  disrupted  quite  a  bit  by  this 
before  a  lot  of  businessmen  who  in¬ 
vest  their  money  go  broke  on  the 
deal.  I  am  sure  that  a  few  will  be 
successful,  but  I  feel  that  most  will 
fail  on  this  vertical  integration  pro¬ 
gram  for  eggs.  Monroe  C.  Babcock 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


The  number  of  eggs  in  incubators 
for  replacement  chicks  on  December 
1  was  down  12  per  cent  from  a  year 
ago  nationally  and  down  32  per 
cent  for  the  Mid-Atlantic  states.  If 
this  pattern  holds  for  the  next  two  or 
three  months,  we  can  look  for  better 
prices  later  this  year. 

Vertical  integration,  which  seems 
to  be  coming  into  the  picture,  could 
change  the  entire  picture.  Franchise 
hatcheries  and  big  egg  producers 
seem  to  think  that  by  just  getting 
bigger  they  have  the  answer.  But 
there  is  no  proof  that  bigness  is  the 
pathway  to  more  profit.  There  is  room 
for  the  good  non-franchised  breeder 
and  for  the  smaller  egg  producer.  It 
is  up  to  them  to  become  very  effi¬ 
cient,  i.e.,  for  the  breeder  to  keep  up 
a  good  breeding  program  and  sell  top 
quality  chicks,  and  for  the  smaller 
egg  producer  to  put  out  top  quality 
eggs.  Both  will  then  do  all  right. 
Our  advice?  Stay  with  it,  start  chicks 
as  usual,  and  trust  that  the  industry 
will  regain  its  normal  health. 

John  and  Allen  Bulkley 
Odessa,  N.  Y. 


above  and  beyond  a  high  standard 
of  living. 

It  is  ironical  that,  as  usual  among 
all  farm  businesses,  poultry  is  lead¬ 
ing  the  way  in  this.  too.  Even  where 
we  farmers  hand  the  reins  over  to 
someone  from  the  outside — big  busi¬ 
ness — we’re  out  in  front  again.  Do  1 
have  to  sketch  the  broiler  picture  to 
prove  this?  Do  I  have  to  cite  the  in¬ 
crease  in  financing  of  egg-production 
farms  to  make  my  point?  Do  we  need 
to  discuss  the  growth  of  vertical  in¬ 
tegration  in  the  poultry  business  to 
start  thinking  and  looking  ahead? 

Here  are  the  questions:  (1)  Does 
this  change  of  affairs  have  to  be  all 
bad?  Some  broiler  growers  say  they 
are  much  better  off  financially  under 
such  a  controlled  system;  (2)  How 
can  the  individual  poultryman  hang 
on  to  a  miximum  of  freedom  and 
have  access  to  that  tonic  called  in¬ 
centive?;  (3)  How  can  we  make  the 
most  of  this  fact:  “The  eye  of  the 
flock  owner  maketh  the  hens  to  live 
and  lay”?;  and  (4)  What  can  we  do 
through  our  organizations  and  our¬ 
selves  to  keep  control  as  long  as  pos¬ 
sible — forever,  I  hope — and  get  the 
full  reward  of  our  efforts  in  the  agri¬ 
culture  of  the  future? 

Andrew  Danish 
Troy,  N.  Y. 


From  what  I  see  and  hear,  the 
poultry  business  appears  to  be  at  a 
standstill.  No  one  seems  to  know 
what  is  coming.  There  is  certainly  too 
much  difference  between  feed  costs 
and  egg  prices. 

Farmers  are  becoming  more  con¬ 
scious  of  records.  Keeping  tabs  even 
on  the  costs  of  their  own  grains 
which  they  feed  to  the  layers,  they 
are  noticing  that  their  profit  is  very 
small.  Hatcherymen  are  becoming 
conscious  of  this,  too;  many  are  of¬ 
fering  discounts  for  early  orders  this 
Winter  and  without  any  requirement 
for  advance  deposit. 

The  hard  blow  is  that  the  average 
price  paid  to  producers  for  eggs,  at 
least  in  our  central  section  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  was  only  34  cents  the  first 
week  in  January.  At  the  same  time 
retailers  in  many  areas  were  charg¬ 
ing  housewives  up  to  70  cents  per 
dozen.  This  is  36  cents  more  than  the 
producer  received,  a  markup  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  100  per  cent. 

Feed  at  $90-95  a  ton  and  eggs  at  34 
cents  a  dozen  have  the  poultry  busi¬ 
ness  at  a  standstill. 

L.  J.  Graybill 
McAlisterville,  Pa. 


The  past  12  months  have  not  been 
profitable  for  poultrymen;  many  have 
taken  losses.  But  fewer  baby  chicks 
are  being  purchased  early  in  1957, 
and  we  believe  those  who  purchase 
now  will  find  themselves  able  to 
make  greater  profit  late  next  Sum¬ 
mer  and  Fall  on  improved  egg  prices. 
There  should  be  an  abundance  of 
feed  at  somewhat  lower  prices  dur¬ 
ing  the  latter  half  of  1957. 

As  compared  with  10  or  15  years 
ago,  the  fewer  poultry  farms  now  in 
operation  are  carrying  a  larger  num¬ 
ber  of  birds.  Their  types  of  opera¬ 
tions  are  less  likely  to  fluctuate  in 
volume  from  one  year  to  another, 
however,  so  we  would  not  expect 
more  than  a  five  per  cent  decline  in 
the  number  of  replacement  chicks 
hatched  ‘in  1957.  But  this  reduction 
can  be  highly  influential  and,  while 
the  present  market  price  of  eggs  is 
discouragingly  low,  the  future  six 
months  from  now  looks  bright. 

For  the  past  year  there  has  been 
overproduction  of  broiler-type  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs;  supply  has  been  greater 
than  the  demand.  Since  December, 
there  has  been  evidence  that  hatch¬ 
ing  egg  producers  reached  the  limit 
of  endurance  in  producing  eggs  for 
which  there  was  no  demand.  Many  of 


them  have  declined  to  start  chicks  to 
produce  hatching  eggs  seven  or  eight 
months  from  now. 

Only  a  shortage  of  hatching  eggs 
and  baby  chicks  will  control  the  over¬ 
production  we  have  experienced  for 
the  last  12  months.  In  my  opinion, 
starting  in  April  or  May  of  1957  we 
will  see  the  beginning  of  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  broiler  industry.  Sum¬ 
mer  demand  should  be  up,  and  the 
latter  part  of  1957  will  be  better 
according  to  how  production  of 
hatching  eggs  is  curtailed.  The  law 
of  supply  and  demand  cannot  be  de¬ 
nied.  Profits  in  1957  may  replace  the 
losses  in  1956.  A.  B.  Hall 

Wallingford,  Conn. 


In  my  estimation,  1956  was  the 
most  discouraging  year  for  the  egg 
and  broiler  producer  since  1930.  With 
feed  companies  entering  the  produc¬ 
tion  field,  some  people  feel  that  the 
broiler  and  egg  producer  will  become 
simply  a  hired  hand.  But  the  experi¬ 
ence  some  companies  had  in  1956 
may  give  them  pause  before  expand¬ 
ing  very  far  in  this  field.  Producers, 
tempted  as  a  last  measure  to  make 
contracts  for  eggs,  will  think  twice 
before  losing  their  independent 
status. 

This  year  will  be  no  better  for  the 
egg  and  broiler  men;  producers  of 
hatching  eggs  and  chicks  will  suffer. 
But  turkey  producers  have  learned 
to  adjust  production,  and  1957  for 
them  should  be  more  favorable  than 
for  the  egg  and  broiler  producer. 

Until  the  industry  has  gone 
through  a  period  of  financing  by  feed 
companies  —  a  matter  which  has 
everybody  on  edge — and  producers 
are  back  to  normal — either  under 
contracts  or  as  individuals,  this  un¬ 
settled  condition  will  remain  with 
the  producer  in  the  form  of  market 
problems.  It  all  may  take  four  or  five 
years.  Remember  the  buy-back  propo¬ 
sition  on  rabbits  and  the  excitement 
and  frenzy  that  developed? 

C.  H.  Stains 
Flemington,  N.  J. 


More  eggs  are  being  produced  this 
year  by  about  the  same  number  of 
layers  at  last.  Production  is  moving 
steadily  upward  three  to  four  per 
cent.  A  larger  proportion  of  the  birds 
are  pullets. 

The  prospects  for  1957’s  egg  mar¬ 
ket  are  not  too  unhappy,  however. 
With  low  prices  at  this  time,  there 
is  little  encouragement  to  start  new 
chicks.  Egg  prices  will  probable  con¬ 
tinue  at  relatively  low  levels  the  first 
part  of  the  year  but  should  pick  up 


considerable  strength  next  Fall  and 
Wintex*.  Feed  supplies  are  larger 
than  normal;  prices  should  continue 
at  about  present  levels,  or  they  might 
taper  off  somewhat. 

Many  poultrymen  who  have  seen 
integration  in  the  broiler  industry 
have  not  liked  the  results.  Now  there 
is  talk  of  integration  in  the  egg  busi¬ 
ness,  particularly  in  the  Middle  and 
South  West,  the  South,  and  even  in 
the  Northeast.  Thei'e  is  fear  that  con¬ 
trol  of  production  will  move  out  of 
the  hands  of  poultrymen  into  those 
of  financier  feedmen,  hatcherymen, 
or  processors.  Integration  will  doubt¬ 
less  come  to  the  egg  industry.  It  will 
probably  move  faster  than  it  did  in 
the  broiler  industry.  But  there  is 
feeling  that  it  will  never  become  as 
extensive.  The  independent  egg  pro¬ 
ducer  who  builds  on  an  efficient  pro¬ 
duction  schedule  with  a  good  mar¬ 
keting  program,  particularly  if  it  is 
based  on  sales  close  to  the  consumer, 
will  survive. 

The  outlook  for  the  broiler  grower 
for  the  year  is  more  optimistic.  The 
industry  has  had  a  sevei'e  shakeout, 
and  pi'ices  are  expected  to  be  some¬ 
what  better. 

Alfred  Van  Wagenen 
Trenton,  N.  J. 


The  chick  buyer  is  going  to  analyze 
more  cai'efully  the  factors  that  con¬ 
tribute  to  high  net  pi'ofits,  viz.,  feed 
efficiency,  livability  and  egg  num¬ 
bers.  Progress  of  breeders  will  be  at 
a  slower  pace,  but  impi'ovement  will 
sui'ely  come. 

Feed  companies  are  doing  a  good 
job  in  helping  us  to  grow  better  birds 
and  get  more  out  of  them  at  less  cost. 
Different  ways  and  methods  of  feed¬ 
ing  and  still  better  feeds  are  coming. 
There  will  be  much  experimental  and 
l'eseai’ch  work  done  on  environ¬ 
mental  factors  to  enable  poultrymen 
to  obtain  consistently  the  maximum 
eggs  and  meat  out  of  the  high  qual¬ 
ity  chicks  available  to  him. 

We  have  excellent  maidcets  in  the 
Northeast.  It  is  going  to  be  more  dif¬ 
ficult  to  keep  them  for  ourselves; 
other  areas  are  competing  for  them. 
We  will  have  to  furnish  high  quality 
products,  advertised  and  attractively 
packaged.  The  poultryman  will  have 
to  secure  chicks  with  inherited  high 
egg  quality;  efficiency  in  manage¬ 
ment,  yeai*-round  production  and  re¬ 
frigeration  all  will  count. 

The  consumer  is  our  real  boss.  She 
buys  our  product.  We  must  tell  her 
more  about  what  we  have  to  offer 
and  offer  her  more  of  what  she  wants. 
Each  day  Uncle  Sam  has  an  addition¬ 
al  7,000  people  at  his  dinner  table, 
to  enjoy  eggs  and  chickens,  we  hope. 
This  new  demand  along  with  in 
creased  present  consumption  will 
greatly  expand  our  poulti-y  and  egg 
markets.  Frank  Weidner 

Hamburg,  N.  Y, 


The  late  H.  E.  Babcock  said  17 
years  ago,  “There  is  presently  going 
on  in  agriculture  a  four-way  struggle 
for  the  control  of  production.  The 
four  participants  in  this  sti’uggle  are 
the  Federal  Government,  oi'ganized 
labor,  big  business,  and  the  farmer. 
Up  to  now  the  farmer  is  still  sub¬ 
stantially  in  control.  If  he  loses  it,  it 
will  most  likely  be  to  big  business. 
I  think  there  is  a  good  chance  that 
he  will  lose  control.” 

I  am  sure  that  many  disagree  with 
my  honest  judgment  that  this  is 
coming  to  pass.  I  hope  I  am  wrong. 
Small  businesses  and  family  farms 
opei’ated  in  the  interest  of  the  whole 
population  ai'e  vital  ingredients  in 
all  that  is  good  about  America.  They 
furnish  the  broad  base  for  our  spec¬ 
tacular  progress;  they  make  our  daily 
existence  something  more  than  a  fev¬ 
erish  drive  for  dollars  and  push-but¬ 
ton  ease.  They  provide  a  way  of  life 

February  2,  1957 
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1956  was  one  of  the  worst  years  in  history  for  the  poultry- 
man.  Eggs,  broilers  and  turkeys  were  all  produced  in  record 
volume,  and  prices  for  them  descended  to,  or  almost  to,  record 
lows.  The  egg-feed  price  spread  was  only  once  ever  narrower 
than  at  the  end  of  last  year;  the  16.9-cent  national  average 
broiler  price  in  December  was  the  worst  since  1940;  turkey 
prices  were  some  eight  cents  lower  than  in  1955.  Meanwhile 
costs  of  production  and  marketing  climbed. 

A  generally  better  year  is  predicted  by  poultrymen  on  this 
page.  There  is  definite  confidence  for  improvement  in  turkeys 
and  broilers.  And  there  is  hope,  despite  the  lay-over  ability  of 
modern  yearling  hens,  that  the  cutback  in  hatchings  augurs  well 
for  fewer  layers  —  and  fewer  eggs  —  next  July  and  August 
onward. 

Yet,  some  of  the  men  regard  an  egg-price  increase  as 
doubtful  while  integration  threatens  ownership  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  laying-bird  business.  That  this  corporate  system  of 
enterprise  will  increase  for  eggs  seems  to  be  taken  for  granted. 
But  one  man  speculates  that,  while  a  few  integrated  operations 
will  succeed,  most  will  fail. 

Poultry  has  become  big  business,  and  big  business  has  come 
to  poultry.  1957  may  well  determine  the  character  of  poultry 
farming  for  many  years  to  come.  Most  of  the  men  whose 
opinions  appear  on  this  page  would  bet  on  the  survival  and 
superiority  of  the  efficient,  individual  poultry  farmer. 
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Lookin’  for 
Baby  Chicks? 

Every  week  in  the  year,  Sunnybrook’s 
batteries  of  Incubators,  are  hatching 
thousands  of  Sunnybrook  Baby  Chicks, 
that  will  be  great  money  makers  for 
the  Poultrymen  lucky  enough  to  own 
them.  Success  is  born  in  every  Sunny¬ 
brook  Baby  Chick,  as .  they  are  from 
the  leading  egg  laying  strains  in 
America — strains  famous  for  big  eggs — 
at  low  feed  cost — long  time  production 
— no  broodiness  —  high  livability  and 
rapid  development.  We  have  some 
dandy  White  Leghorns — Red  Rock  Sex- 
Links  (black  pullets) — White  Plymouth 
Rocks  and  all  the  other  popular  breeds. 

Join  the  contented  group  of  successful 
Poultrymen,  who  have  prospered  on 
Sunnybrook  Baby  Chicks  and  Sunny¬ 
brook  Started  Pullets.  Our  prices  are 
very  low  for  such  high  quality  birds  — 
in  fact,  so  low  you  will  be  astounded. 

Write,  wire  or  phone  us  TODAY. 

Be  sure  to  tell  us  the  breed  —  quantity 

—  sex  —  date  of  delivery  you  want.  ' 

Ever  think  of  Started  Pullets? 

We  are  the  largest  producers  of  Started  Pullets  in  America.  We  have  thousands  of 
nigh  production  White  Leghorns  and  Red  Rock  crosses  (black  pullets)  —  4-6-8-12 
weeks  of  age  up  to  read-to-lay,  for  immediate  delivery.  Wr.te  us  TODAY.  Be  sure 
to  tell  us  the  quantity  —  breed  —  age  and  date  of  delivery  you  want. 


|  Poultryman  Asks: 

What’s  Wrong  in  Our  Industry 


FROM  U.  S.  APPBOVED-PULLORUM  CLEAN  BREEDERS 


OF  COURSE 


Wherever  you  live  —  you  are  a  neighbor  of  Sunnybrook.  By’ Parcel  Post,  Railway  Express,  by  Air  or 
by  our  own  fleet  of  trucks,  we  get  them  to  you  safe  and  sound  100%  alive,  we  guarantee. 

LET  US  SEND  YOU  OUR  PICTURE  STORY  OF  SUNNYBROOK  j-:  WRITE  US  TODAY 

SUNNYBROOK 

POULTRY  FARMS,  Inc. 

A.  HOWARD  FINGAR 

BOX  2  PHONE  8  1611  HUDSON,  N.  \. 

y,  ?AU  go  t°  Florida  —  look  us  up  on  Route  301  a  few  miles  north  of  Ocala, 
Florida.  Our  Southern  Plant  Manager,  Ray  Arthur,  will  be  glad  to  welcome  you. 
Maybe  we  could  help  you  locate.  We  are  only  a  few  miles  from  Silver  Springs. 


smo  poults 


A  TRULY 
OUTSTANDING 
VALUE! 


5-D  Strain  poults  are  all  U.  S.  AP¬ 
PROVED  —  PULLORUM-TYPHOID 
CLEAN!  98%  livability  guaranteed  for 
14  days. 

Phone  2133  —  Zeeland,  Mich  ,  or 
rush  letter  or  postcard  today! 


DeWitt's  Zeeland  Hatchery 

Dept.  333  Zeeland,  Mich. 


Get  Genuine  5-D  Strain  Broad  Breasted 
Bronze  SEXED  poults  at  this  amazingly 
low  price  —  the  very  same  stock  that 
won  all  4  Grand  Championships  plus 

Sweepstakes  at  the  1956  Michigan  Tur-  most  costly  breeding 

key  Show  u~"  . U! - *-  — "  1 


IN  A  CLASS  APART! 

No  other  egg  strain  today 

can  provide  poultrymen  with 
more  consistent  large  size  egg 
production  than  STERN'S 
‘'Longevity'’  LEGHORNS. 
And  large  eggs  pay  off  better 

no  matter  what  market  prices 

may  be.  You  wil  also  get 

laying  averages  from  60  to  80 


has  made  these  achievements  possible.  U.  S  -  N.  1. 
Approved.  Pullorum  Clean. 

—  Write  for  Prices,  Literature,  Open  Dates  — 

STERN  EROS.  S.  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


H  &  N  Nick-Chick 
Leghorns  Have  Won 
More  Random  Sample 
Test  Awards  for 
Highest  Net  Profit 
Than  All  Other 
Entries  COMBINED 

Order  Americas  top  profit 
making  layer — today 

HECHT’S  HATCHERY 

Walden,  N.  Y.  Phone  3-1381 


FREE 

CATALOG 


PENNA.  -  U.S 

APPROVED 

PULLORUM- 

TYPHOID 

CLEAN 


For  Greater  Profits 

BROADER  BREAS¬ 
TED  POULTS 
BROAD  WHITES, 
B.  B.  BRONZE. 
BELTSVILLE 
WHITES.  Larg¬ 
est  Penna.  -  U.  S. 
Pullorum  -  Typhoid 
Clean  Poult  Hatchery 
W.th  Own  Breeders. 

Linesville  Hatchery 

BOX  14,  LINESVILLE,  PENNA. 


STURKE  YS 


EGG  MAID  Rollaway  Community  Nests 

At  a  new  low  price.  Buy  direct  from  manufacturer 
and  save  on  this  modern  nest  which  automatically 
gives  you  clean,  unbroken  eggs.  Write  for  folder. 

RUSSELL  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 

BOX  148,  CARO,  MICHIGAN 
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J  BROAD  BREAST  BRONZE  —  BROAD  WHITES'* 
Norbcst  &  Keithley  Strains — BELTSVILLE  White 
j  Vigorous  day  old  and  Started  Poults.  High 

livability,  rapid  growth,  superior  market  quality. 
Clean  flocks.  Car  delivery  in  quantity  lots. 

DUCKS— WHITE  PEKINS 
.  HILLPOT  TURKEY  FARM,  BOX  I, 

*.  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J.  PHONE:  29-J 


New  England's  Largest  Breeder  offers 
exhibition  style  Massive  Market  Type 
White  Emden  &  Gray  Toulouse  Gos- 

^ - p-v.  lings,  over  12  pounds  10 

X  weeks.  Easiest,  Fastest, 
'  —  1  cheapest  to  grow — live 


‘GOLDEN  EGG  .GOOSE  FARM 

RSSn 

Hampton,  Conn. 

Raise  the  Birds  Best  for  YOU 

Chicks,  Started  Pullets,  Started  Capons  from 
lop  quality  strains  range-reared  on  our  own 
farm.  For  meat  —  Black  Giants,  Cornish-Giant 
Cross,  Cornish-Rock  Cross.  For  eggs  —  Rock- 
Red  Cross,  New  Hampshires,  White  Leghorns. 
For  information  write  today  to  — 

MIDWOOD  FARM  HATCHERY 
BOX  71-R,  MOUNT  HOLLY,  N.  J. 

Telephone:  Amherst  7-0144 
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In  the  past  few  years,  it  seems  I  poultry  farmers  count?  A  few  Con- 
have  been  going  backwards.  The  first  gressmen  from  our  State  of  New 
question  I  ask  myself  is,  “What  did  Jersey  and  our  two  Senators,  and 
I  do  wrong  after  a  year  of  hard  work,  who  else?  No  doubt  they  missed  the 
seven  days  a  week  every  week,  to  bandwagon  when  southern  cotton  and 
warrant  that  I  finish  up  the  year  western  grain  and  wool  and  what- 
showing  no  greater  solvency  than  at  not  climbed  aboard  and  became  the 
the  end  of  last  year?  Did  I  raise  mv  basics  under  the  law. 

did.‘ h,ave  m0re  ^sea3i  To  me  there  seems  only  one  way 
5“  T'IhhJI!  use  insufficient  ol„  and  being  a  chicke„  farmer,  I 

.  .  t  e»t=s-  ompai-  admjf  ,0  a  narrow  way  of  thinking, 

mg  my  records  of  past  years,  produc-  The  channels  between  the  larm  an“d 


tion  was  about  the  same.  I  don’t  re 
call  too  many  trips  to  the  lab  for  my 
young  flock’s  health,  so  how  is  it  that 
I  have  fewer  assets  today  than  last 
year?  As  soon  as  I  compare  egg 
checks  with  the  checks  of  a  few 
years  back,  the  answer  is  clear. 

I  read  the  quarterly  outlook  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  USDA  like  some  folks 
read  the  Bible.  I  find  that  in  1949. 
the  year  of  the  “smash,”  when  I  re 


the  store  are  too  wide,  they  are  not 
streamlined  as  turnpikes,  they  curve 
and  twist,  and  have  such  great  capac¬ 
ity  that,  on  the  way  from  the  farm 
to  Mrs.  Consumer,  they  can  be  gath 
ered  by  the  carload  lot,  held  up  for 
days  on  end,  and  thrown  at  our  little 
artificial  market  with  catastrophic  ef¬ 
fect. 

I  would  say,  first,  last  and  always, 


ceived  above  80  cents  per  dozen  for  we  must  be  in  control  of  our  product, 
large  eggs  a  few  times  from  my  egg  and  I  moan  from  the  day  the  egg 
auction,  the  income  per  capita  in  the  leaves  the  farm  until  Mrs.  Consumer 
U.  S.  was  $1,261.  Last  year,  when  we  buys  it.  If  there  are  too  many  eggs 
didn’t  get  a  step  ahead  in  our  game,  in  the  storeroom,  we  must  withdraw 
the  income  per  person  rose  to  $1,706  them,  have  the  means  and  the  ways 
— a  jump  of  over  25  per  cent  for  to  do  it  with,  and,  most  of  all,  we 
Mrs.  Consumer.  But  my  own  net  in-  must  become  realistic  and  find  out 
come  has  diminished  astoundingly,  in  that  we  are  just  like  any  other  busi- 
spite  of  feeding  more  chickens,  ness  in  the  whole  United  States  — 
spending  more  time  in  the  cellar,  we  can  only  live  when  we  sell  our 
cleaning  more  eggs,  having  bought  product  at  the  oldest  formula  of  all 
an  automatic  grader  and  washer,  — cost  plus.  “Cost  plus”  means  just 
and  taking  care  of  my  farm  without  that:  Add  the  cost  of  feed  to  the  cost 
steady  help — as  a  matter  of  fact,  of  interest  on  investment  ($8.00  per 
without  any  help  whatsoever.  bird)  plus  the  cost  of  our  labor  (let’s 

Now,  let’s  see  how  many  eggs  peo-  get  paid  at  least  a  minimum  wage  of 
pie  eat  today  as  compared  to  the  last  $1.00  per  hour),  and  the  cost  of  re- 
few  years.  I  find  we  have  lost  cus-  placement. 

tomers— fiom  a  high  of  387  eggs  per  How  can  we  hope  to  get  out  of  this 
capita  m  19ol  to  a  low  of  365  in  1956.  mess  we  are  jn  now  ancj  ari-iVe  at 

°Vi  cus^01?eis  turning  to  other  t^js  utopia?  First  of  all,  we  must  all 
loods  they  piefer,  or  is  it  that  they  men  0£  g00(i  wjnj  and  show  it, 
simply  don  t  buy  anything  any  longer  that 

we  don’t  stand  for  a  solution  as 
that  isn  t  sold  to  them  and  there  are  js  offered  by  “the  other  side”  in  dis- 
110  being  sold  on  T V,  ever!  guise,  namely,  “Let  50  per  cent  of 

What  advice  aie  vve  getting  from  £ke  farmers  be  squeezed  out  and  the 
i,  nm  oc  i  ,c'm  leadership.’  reS£  0f  us  wjH  make  a  living  again.” 


our  long  established 
They’ve  been  telling  us  to  become 
more  efficient,  to  cut  corners,  and  to 
raise  more  chicks;  the  margin  is 
smaller,  you  must  produce  more  to 
make  it  up  in  volume.  Even  the 


We  must  take  a  stand  together  in  a 
great  big  over-all  marketing  organi¬ 
zation — a  super  cooperative,  call  it 
what  you  may.  I  call  it  the  National 
Poultry  Farmers  Assn,  which  we 


USDA  advised  to  install  coolers,  pro-  founded  here  in  Vineland  about  two 
duce  eggs  of  highest  quality,  keep  weeks  a„0 
the  coops  filled — and  let  the  market 

take  care  of  the  rest.  We  must  immediately  lake  care  of 

Now,  three  years  later,  those  same  today — perhaps  10  per  cent  of  our 
leaders  are  giving  us  different  ad-  production— by  setting  it  aside  to  be 
vice,  namely,  the  government  should  given  away  for  charity,  Red  Cross, 
purchase  eggs,  laws  should  be  pass-  CARE,  or  what  not,  where  they  will 
ed  enabling  us  to  buy  feed  at  re-  not  find  their  way  back  into  the  com- 
duced  prices.  They -suddenly  realize  rnercial  market.  But  the  90  per  cent 
we  are  in  an  “emergency”;  cut  back  production  we  will  sell  at  cost  plus, 
production,  drown  20  per  cent  of  Take  as  a  base  that  six  dozen  eggs 
your  chickens,  etc.,  etc.  Their  awak-  must  pay  tor  100  lbs.  of  feed  (what  it 
ening  seems  to  me  rather  late,  hut  c°sts  today),  and  you’ll  find  without 
their  advice  is  worse  than  ever,  a  slide  rule  that  on  90  per  cent  of 

They  claim  that,  while  feed  grains  y°ur  production  you’ll  make  your 
are  supported  at  certain  levels,  our  iiving»  while  on  the  100  per  cent 
product,  eggs,  should  be  supported  y°u  are  shipping  now  you  are  starv- 
“equally.”  It  sounds  reasonable  until  *n§  to  death! 

you  realize  that  equal  support  takes  There  sure  is  a  way,  maybe  even 
equal  strength  in  Congress  —  both  m0re  than  one  way,  but  our  leader- 
houses— and  on  whom  could  we  ship  which  has  been  asleep  up  till 

now  is  now  jarred  out  of  its  com¬ 
placency  so  suddenly  that  they  have 
lost  their  heads — just  like  a  bunch  of 
chickens  after  being  dressed.  Don’t 
expect  any  miracles  to  happen.  No 
great  union  is  going  to  run  after  you, 
pleading,  “Wouldn’t  you  kindly  let  us 
solve  your  problem?”  You,  and  you 
alone,  with  me  and  all  of  us  poultiy 
farmers  nationwide,  must  work, 
organize  and  pay  for  our  own  solu¬ 
tion.  Martin  L.  Livney 

New  Jersey 

Referenda  on  marketing  quotas  for 
cigar-hinder  and  -filler  and  binder 
tobacco  during  1957,  1958,  and  1959 
will  be  held  February  13.  Quotas 
have  been  in  effect  for  the  past  four 
years.  Binder  tobacco  is  produced 
chiefly  in  Massachusetts  and  Con¬ 
necticut. 


/» « c I  m/'C  Massive  Market  Type  White 
D v JLIIxvyj  Emden  and  Toulouse.  Breeders 
Used  Exclusively  for  Large  Husky  Goslings. 
Heavy  Meat  and  Egg  Production.  Guaranteed 
Live  Delivery.  EHLERS  GOOSE  FARM, 
Page  Brook  Road.,  Chenango  Forks,  N.  Y. 

GET  GENUINE  5-D  STRAIN  B.B.  BRONZE  SEXED 
POULTS  as  low  as  51  cents  each.  A  truly  out¬ 
standing  offer.  Rush  letter  or  postcard  to  — 
DEWITT'S  ZEELAND  HATCHERY. 

DEPT.  400,  ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN 


CAPONS 


STARTED 
SURGICAL 
SUPERIOR 
Investigate  capon  profit  possibilities 
in  your  area.  Plan  now  to  enjoy  this 
“Meat  that’s  a  "treat!”  Write  for 
Capon  Facts  *n  Figures.  Rhodes 
Started  Capons.  Alan  Rhodes,  Kings¬ 
ley,  Pennsylvania. 

CCY  I  IMI/  FDntC  R.L  RED  CHICKS  ALL 
ItA-UniV  V.  U  J  J  Breeders  H  A  RCO  Direct 
No  Eggs  Bought.  Write  or  Telephone  us  You? 
Needs.  Chicks  January  Till  June.  Order  NOW. 

COLD  SPRING  POULTRY  FARM 
BOX  R,  VALOIS,  NEW  YORK 

Telephone  Lodi  11-H 

Malkin  (Wild  Mallard  Cross)  Ducklings.  Beautiful, 
Delicious:  1 2-S6.50.  Meadowbrook,  Richfield  22,  Pa. 


THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Better  Houses  for  the  Birds 

(Continued  from  Page  67) 


portion  of  the  droppings  in  the 
pit  and  keeping  the  litter  drier, 
cleaner  and  more  friable.  This  saves 
litter-changing  costs  and  the  chore 
of  stirring.  Electric  heating  cable  or 
tape  for  wrapping  exposed  portions 
of  the  watering  system  relieve  the 
worry  of  frozen  pipes  and  fountains 
and  insure  that  the  birds  have  water 
whenever  wanted.  A  few  hours  with¬ 
out  water  seriously  cuts  egg  produc¬ 
tion.  Electric  clock  controls  auto¬ 
matically  turn  on  the  morning  lights 
and  shut  them  off  at  dawn.  Electric 
solonoid  valves  can  even  be  used  to 
shut  off  the  water  system  after  dark 
and  turn  it  on  again  with  the  morn 
ing  lights.  In  continuous-flow  or  drop 
watering  systems,  this  can  save  the 
cost  of  warmers.  Anyone  who  has 
raced  from  one  end  of  a  poultry 
house  to  the  other  hurriedly  shutting 
windows  in  the  face  of  a  storm  should 
appreciate  a  simple  motor-operated 
control  that  will  open  or  close  all 
windows  in  a  house  at  the  touch  of 
a  switch.  And,  for  those  who  are 
gadget-minded,  or  wish  to  avoid  the 
labor  of  flipping  a  switch,  a  very 
simple  control  can  be  rigged  to  shut 
the  windows  when  it  starts  raining 
and  open  them  up  again  as  soon  as 
the  rain  stops. 

Admittedly  all  of  these  labor-sav 
ing  devices  cost  money,  but  the  in¬ 
vestment  does  last  a  long  time  where¬ 
as  the  labor  that  might  have  to  be 
hired  in  the  absence  of  such  equip¬ 
ment  represents  a  continuing  cost 
and  demands  extra  supervision. 

Layout  for  Modern  Poultry  Plant 

A  poultry  plant  is  essentially  an 
egg-laying  factory,  and  the  poultry- 
man  can  gain  a  lot  from  the  experi¬ 
ence  in  labor  efficiency  layout  of  in¬ 
dustrial  plants.  There,  operations  are 
arranged  in  line,  with  no  back-track¬ 
ing  or  duplication  of  travel  distance. 
Egg  gathering,  three  to  five  times  a 
day,  probably  represents  the  poultry 
chore  that  takes  the  most  walking, 
time  and  effort.  Some  folks  have 
gone  so  far  as  to  mechanize  egg  gath¬ 
ering  by  a  belt  system  to  deliver  to 
the  egg  room,  but  many  poultrymen 
think  this  is  going  a  bit  too  far  in 
mechanization.  They  contend,  and  I 
believe  rightly  so,  that  a  good  hus¬ 
bandman  must  constantly  check  his 
gone  so  far  as  to  mechanize  egg  gath- 
birds  and  be  alert  to  warnings  of 
trouble.  That  means  going  through 
the  pens  several  times  a  day  anyway.  ; 
A  lot  of  unnecessary  travel,  however, 
can  be  saved  by  placing  the  nests 
lengthwise  of  the  house  near  enough 
to  the  carrier  track  so  that  eggs  are 
taken  from  the  nest  to  the  gather¬ 
ing  bucket  or  pail  without  any  side¬ 
stepping.  If  some  hand  feeding  is 
done,  in  addition  to  the  mechanical 
feeder,  hoppers  can  be  arranged 
lengthwise  of  the  house,  again  saving 
cross-steps. 

The  Popular  40-Foot  House 

A  house  which  has  become  quite 
popular  in  New  Jersey  and  in  many 
other  areas  was  designed  along  fac¬ 
tory  efficiency  lines.  The  roosting  pit 
is  placed  lengthwise  along  the  center 
line  of  the  house.  This  is  the  poorest 
lighted  area.  Placing  the  pit  below 
floor  level  and  the  roosts  at  10  inches 
above  the  floor  provides  ample 
manui'e  capacity,  yet  affords  easy 
bird  travel  from  one  side  of  the 
house  to  another  across  the  roosts.  A 
minimum  of  wire  or  board  siding  is 
thus  required  to  keep  the  birds  out 
of  the  droppings  area.  Such  a  pit 
facilitates  the  use  of  a  mechanical 
litter  remover,  or  a  tractor  scoop  if 
the  job  is  done  annually. 

Because  many  poultrymen  prefer  to 
cull  their  birds  on  the  roosts,  and 
since  four  roost  bars  represent  the 
maximum  reach,  the  pit  width  was 
designed  for  eight  roost  bars  plus 
possible  space  for  feeders  and  water- 
ers  along  the  center  section.  Since 
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one  roost  bar,  the  full  length  of  the 
house,  is  required  for  every  five  feet 
that  the  house  is  wide,  assuming  two 
and  one-half  square  feet  of  floor  area 
per  bird,  this  limits  a  house  width  to 
40  feet.  Nests  are  placed  lengthwise 
of  the  house,  one  end  fastened  to  the 
roof  support  posts,  the  other  end  sus¬ 
pended  from  the  girder.  This  keeps 
the  floor  free  of  nest  support  obstruc¬ 
tions.  Flanking  the  nests  is  the  car¬ 
rier  track.  The  mechanical  feeder 
troughs  or  hoppers  are  spaced  be¬ 
tween  the  track  and  the  outside  wall. 
This  results  in  a  house  that  has 
equipment  and  construction  identical 
on  either  side  of  the  central  drop¬ 
pings  pit.  Tracks  and  feeders  circle 
the  house.  The  operator  goes  down 
one  side  and  back  on  the  other — not 
one  step  of  extra  walking. 

The  same  amount  of  light  is  pre¬ 
ferred  on  both  sides,  and  houses  are 


usually  oriented  in  a  north  and 
south  direction  to  get  the  benefit  of 
early  morning  and  late  afternoon 
light.  Admittedly,  this  loses  the  win¬ 
ter  sun  heating  advantage  at  high 
noon,  but  it  has  its  benefits  during 
Summer.  A  practical  way  to  protect 
the  house  from  afternoon  summer 
sun  heat  is  to  plant  a  row  of  deciduous 
trees  along  the  west  side  at  a  con¬ 
venient  distance. 

Advantages  of  Solar  Poultry  House 

Much  has  been  said  lately  about 
the  solar  poultry  house.  This  is  de¬ 
signed  to  take  advantage  of  the 
winter  heat  of  the  sun  to  maintain 
the  pens  at  comfortable  temperatures 
and  to  overcome  the  prevalent  wet 
litter  conditions.  This  house  faces  the 
south  and  has  a  maximum  number  of 
windows  on  that  side  made  with  two 
panes  of  glass  hermetically  sealed 
with  space  for  dehydrated  air  be¬ 
tween.  Such  windows  have  insulating 
value  and  offer  little  resistance  to 


penetration  of  the  sun’s  infra-red 
rays  which  convert  to  heat  inside  the 
pen.  The  insulated  windows  and  a 
tightly  constructed,  insulated  house 
retain  this  heat  and,  with  that  added 
by  the  birds,  afford  a  temperature 
differential  between  indoors  and  out¬ 
doors  that  requires  a  minimum 
amount  of  ventilation  or  air  change 
to  maintain  the  house  in  a  dry  litter 
condition.  An  extended  roof  over¬ 
hang  projects  to  shade  the  windows 
from  the  Summer’s  mid-day  sun,  yet 
permits  full  exposure  to  the  sun’s 
rays  at  its  winter  declination.  Since 
wet  litter  conditions  have  prevented 
crowding  the  birds  in  traditional 
type  houses,  this  means  for  adding 
extra  heat  and  insuring  ventilation 
has  opened  the  way  to  a  higher  bird 
concentration-  on  the  floor.  Some  ex¬ 
periments  have  shown  that  good  con¬ 
ditions  can  be  maintained  in  a  well- 
insulated  solar  heated  house  with 
little  more  than  one  square  foot  of 
floor  space  per  bird.  This,  of  course, 
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Distributors  from  Maine  to  Florida: 
Ohio  to  the  Atlantic , 


For  the  chick  generation  of  1957  there’s  an 
even  brighter  future  than  anyone  could  predict 
one  year  ago.  This  younger  generation  can  have 
the  added  benefits  of  Red  Rose  Chick  Starter 
.  .  .  backed  by  laboratory  research  and  on-the- 
farm  testing. 

Better  poultry  breeding  has  provided  a  better 
younger  generation  of  chicks.  Better  chicks  de¬ 
serve  better  feed  .  .  .  and  they  can  have  it.  New 
Red  Rose  Chick  Starter  contains  more  calories 
than  ever  before;  more  protein,  too  ...  a  total 
of  22%.  New  Red  Rose  contains  methionine. 
Vitamins  A,  D,  B12  . . .  antibiotics  and  animal  fat 
.  .  .  all  necessary  for  getting  the  best  out  of  to¬ 
day’s  modern,  highly  developed  chick  strains. 

There’s  extra  growth  and  extra  energy  in  Red 
Rose  Chick  Starter  .  .  .  and  that  means  extra 
profit  for  you.  Ask  your  Red  Rose  Dealer 
about  it  today. 


Red  Rose 

GUARANTEED  FEEDS 

iohn  w  oMufmeuc  4  SONS 


JOHN  W. 


&  SONS 


ESTABLISHED  1843 


LANCASTER,  PA.  YORK,  PA.  *  CIRCIEVIUE,  OHIO 
TAMPA,  FLA.  SANFORD,  N.C.  •  CHAMBIEE,  GA 
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BREEDER  "A” 

3  WINS 


You  be  the  Judge! 

RANDOM  SAMPLE  TESTS  are  an  accepted  and  reliable  guide  in 
the  selection  of  profitable  laying  strains.  Out  of  a  total  of  31  such 
tests  entered*,  H&N  ’'Nick  Chick”  Leghorns  have  won  16  FIRST 
PLACE  AWARDS  ...  13  MORE  FIRSTS  than  any  other  breeder. 
In  fact,  more  firsts  than  all  other  breeders  combined!  Three  of 
H&N’s  First  Place  Awards  were  won  in  1956! 

A  First  Place  in  a  Random  Sample  Tests  means  simply  this — 
THE  WINNING  BIRDS  PRODUCED  HIGHER  PROFITS 
than  any  other  flock  in  the  test. 

H&N’s  record  as  a  consistent  winner  of  FIRST  PLACE 
AWARDS  (earned  in  competition  with  virtually  all  major  breeders 
in  the  country)  is  convincing  evidence  of  the  effectiveness  of  H&N’s 
program  of  BALANCED  BREEDING  ...  a  program  that  em¬ 
phasizes  superiority  in  not  one  or  two— but  in  ALL  important 
profit  characteristics. 

This  year  let  H&N’s  record  of  PROVEN  PROFIT  LEADER¬ 
SHIP  be  your  guide  in  selecting  the  birds  you  buy.  Put  H&N 
"Nick  Chick”  Leghorns  to  work  for  you  in  your  laying  house  now! 

*  Practically  4  out  of  5  of  all  nationally -recognized  Random  Sample  Tests  conducted 
and  reported  to  date  (including  3-  and  5-year  tests). 


Heisdorf  &  Nelson  Farms 

P.  O.  BOX  428,  KIRKLAND,  WASHINGTON 
6288  MAGNOLIA  AVENUE,  RIVERSIDE.  CALIFORNIA 


ftEB  THE  HiH  NICKAI 


Order  from 
an  Authorized 
H&N  Source 

TODAY l 


Vaction  In  Sunny  Florida 
With  Your  EXTRA  Profits! 


Pocket  EXTRA  Pro¬ 
fits  with  H  &  N’s 
Greater  Livability, 
Egg  Production  & 
Feed  Efficiency! 


IN  RANDOM  SAMPLE  TESTS  .  .  . 

5-  and  3-  YEAR  AWARDS  COUNT! 

•  FLASH!  H&N  WON  THE  1956  FIVE- 
YEAR  California  Highest  Profit  Award — 
A  Total  of  THREE  STRAIGHT  5-YEAR 
AWARDS  in  California. 

•  H&N  WON  SEVEN  3-Year  Awards  in 
New  York  and  California. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOGUE 

P.  S.  Buy  Our  Vantress  Cross 
Broiler  Chicks 


'iUcidncx 


R.  F.  D.  1  BRANCH  HATCHERY 

HAMBURG,  N.  Y.  AVOCA,  N.  Y. 


—  GARRISON’S  NEW— 

Champion  Cornish  Crosses 
Make  the  Difference! 

Yes,  when  it  comes  to  raising  profitable 
meat  birds,  you’ll  find  that  GARRISON 
BROAD  WHITE  CROSSES  and  NOR- 
CROSSES  make  the  difference  —  in  uni¬ 
formity,  fast,  efficient  growth,  good  dress¬ 
ing  out  qualities  and  the  other  fatcors  that 
bring  market  premiums.  Unexcelled  for 
squab  broilers,  broilers,  capettes,  roasters 
or  capons.  Write  for  free  catalog.  SPECIAL: 
Send  10c  for  new  book  “How  to  Run  a 
One-Man  Broiler  Business.” 

EARL  W.  GARRISON 

BRIDGETON  13,  NEW  JERSEY 


POULTRY  RAISERS:  Bargain  rate  for  America’s 
leading  poultry  magazine.  48  months  only  St. 00.  Trial 
offer  9  months  25c.  Every  issue  packed  with  raising 
helps.  Problems  answered  Subscribe  TODAY!  POUL¬ 
TRY  TRIBUNE,  DEPT.  28,  MOUNT  MORRIS,  ILL. 


WANTED  ALIVE:  Guinea  Fowl,  Rabbits,  Pigeons, 
Squab,  etc.  KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY, 
Est.  1883,  Dept.  20,  Long  Island  City  I,  N.  Y. 


injects  the  problem  of  sufficient 
roosting  space  for  the  birds  and  de¬ 
mands  multi-tier  roosts.  Orderly 
placement  of  nests  in  sufficient  ca¬ 
pacity  is  another  problem. 

The  decreased  income  per  bird  the 
past  few  seasons  has  tempted  many 
poultrymen  to  put  in  more  birds. 
With  labor-saving  devices  this  is  pos¬ 
sible  without  increasing  labor  costs. 
High  construction  costs  discouraged 
addition  of  buildings.  The  alternative 
is  to  house  more  birds  per  pen.  The 
solar  house  is  one  solution.  Others 
have  tried  wire  floors  and  slatted 
floors,  eliminating  roosts  and  litter 
costs;  some  are  installing  cages.  Our 
observation,  comparing  wire  with 
slatted  floors,  leads  us  to  favor  the 
latter.  At  best,  wire  tends  to.  sag 


Typical  of  modern  window  construc¬ 
tion  are  aluminum  frames  and  slides 
and  counter-weighted  sash-chain  sup¬ 
ports.  These  poultry-house  windows 
are  adaptable  to  motorized  control. 


and  the  floor  is  hard  to  walk  on. 
There  is  a  suspicion  that  bumble- 
foot  is  often  caused  by  birds  strik¬ 
ing  the  wires  when  flying  from  nests 
or  from  house  framing  used  as 
perches.  Both  wire  and  slatted  floor 
management  systems  with  crowded 
birds  incur  ventilation  problems 
for  which  we  do  not  yet  have  com¬ 
plete  answers. 

It  is  believed  that  the  fans  must 
create  air  turbulence  among  the 
crowded  birds  and  there  must  be  air 
movement  over  the  accumulated 
droppings  to  remove  moisture  and 
ammonia.  Birds  give  off  little  heat, 
about  that  of  a  15-watt  lamp  bulb, 
and  sufficient  air  exchange  by  venti¬ 
lation  to  remove  the  one-half  to  two- 
thirds  of  a  pint  of  water  per  bird 
per  day  accumulating  in  a  house  too 
often  results  in  undesirable  low  tem¬ 
peratures.  This  is  especially  true  in 
areas  or  times  of  high  humidity. 
Some  poultrymen  have  used  a  gas 
space-heater  to  make  up  the  slight 


additional  heat  needed  and  report 
good  results  at  relatively  low  costs. 
With  caged  birds,  ventilation  is 
equally  important  and  some  opera¬ 
tors  report  that  auxiliary  heat  is 
necessary  because  of  the  exposed 
position  of  the  birds  off  the  floor. 

Wet  litter  has  meant  a  headache 
for  the  poultrymen  over  the  years. 
The  tighter  and  warmer  they  made 
the  house  for  bird  comfort,  the  worse 
the  ventilation  problem.  Gravity 
ventilation  systems,  even  when  oper¬ 
ative,  were  not  automatic  and  re¬ 
quired  attention.  Forced  air  ventila¬ 
tion  with  electric  fans  is  now  gener¬ 
ally  accepted.  After  a  great  deal  of 
trial  and  error  experimentation,  a 
general  pattern  of  satisfactory  instal¬ 
lation  design  is  developing.  We  want 
definitely  to  create  air  movement 
throughout  the  house,  and  especially 
at  the  floor  level  where  the  birds  are. 
This  must  be  done  without  exposing 
birds  to  a  forced  draft.  The  system 
should  not  be  sensitive  to  the  effect 
of  wind  pressures.  As  much  as  three 
or  four  cubic  feet  per  minute  per 
bird  may  be  required  under  certain 
conditions,  but  this  should  be  ther¬ 
mostatically  controlled  to  prevent 
freezing.  These  requirements  can  be 
attained  in  shed-roofed  or  two-third 
span  houses  facing  south  by  mount¬ 
ing  fans  immediately  below  the  front 
rafter  plate,  positioned  to  blow  the 
air  into  the  house.  This  satisfies  the 
requirement  of  turbulence.  It  also 
brings  the  air  in  where  the  house 
air  is  warmest  for  immediate  mixing. 
By  exhausting  the  air,  preferably  at 
the  window-sill  level  at  the  front  of 
the  house,  wind  pressure  effect  is 
equalized.  In  exceptionally  deep 
houses  of  this  construction,  auxiliary 
fans  within  the  house  at  the  rear 
may  be  necessary  to  stir  the  air  and 
induce  a  circular  motion  in  the  pen. 
In  gable  roofed  houses  of  the  wider 
type,  it  seems  best  to  mount  the 
fans  along  the  ridge  and  bring  in  the 
air  through  the  roof  ventilators— 
again  the  pressurized  system.  A 
bofflle  plate  hung  some  distance 
below  the  fan  spreads  the  air 
and  pi-events  direct  draft  on  the 
birds  roosting  along  the  central  drop¬ 
pings  pit.  Air  is  exhausted  through 
the  self-closing  shutters  along  the 
sides  at  window-sill  level.  For  caged 
bird  plants  it  seems  best  to  bring  the 
air  in  at  one  end  of  the  house,  pre¬ 
ferably  through  the  feed  room  or 
egg  handling  room,  distributing  it  at 
the  ceiling  level  the  entire  width  of 
the  house  through  a  boxed  plenum 
and  exhausting  it  at  the  other  end  of 
the  house  through  self-closing  shut¬ 
ters  near  the  floor  level.  One  fan  of 
sufficient  capacity  is  used  and  the 
system  readily  permits  the  addition 
of  warm  air  at  the  point  of  origin. 


Poultry  Consumption 
On  Rise 

As  in  most  surveys,  much  that  was 
already  apparent  was  revealed  in  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture’s  re¬ 
cent  survey  of  housewives  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  kinds  of  poultry  meat  they 
use  most  frequently.  But  much  of  the 
data  uncovered  new  trends  and  it 
was  all  informative.  Among  its  facts 
were:  over  90  per  cent  of  those  in¬ 
terviewed  had  served  broilers  or 
fryers  sometime  during  the  previous 
year — half  had  served  them  once  or 
more  each  week;  almost  all  of  the 
ladies  had  sometime  served  the  birds 
fried,  with  about  one  in  three  using 
this  method  of  cooking  exclusively; 
at  one  time  or  another,  some  40  per 
cent  had  baked  or  roasted  the  birds, 
25  per  cent  had  broiled  them,  and  17 
per  cent  had  had  them  barbecued. 

The  results  of  the  survey  were 
consistent  with  the  USDA’s  16-pound 
estimate  for  per-capita  broiler  con¬ 
sumption  in  1956.  Use  of  this  type 
bird  has  almost  doubled  since  1950, 
while  per-capita  consumption  of  all 
chickens  has  risen  just  15  per  cent. 

More  than  two-thirds  of  the  house¬ 


wives  had  served  turkey  during  the 
preceding  year,  but  frequency  was 
limited  to  one  to  three  times  per  year 
in  most  homes.  Only  half  the  women 
had  served  stewing  chicken,  and  less 
than  half  had  purchased  roasting 
chicken;  only  one  in  10  served  duck. 
About  50  per  cent  at  some  time  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  served  frozen  poultry 
pies  or  frozen  poultry  dinners.  The 
pies  or  frozen  poultry  dinners. 


Useful  Poultry  Books 


Turkey  Management, 

Martin  and  Marsden . $7.00 

Poultry  Handbook, 

Rudolph  Seiden  . 6.50 

Poultry  Production, 

Leslie  E.  Card . 5.00 

Commercial  Poultry  Farming, 

Prof.  T.  B.  Charles  and  H.  D. 

Stuart  .  4.75 

Successful  Poultry  Management, 

Morley  A.  Jull .  5.00 

Hatchery  Management, 

Hartman  &  Vickers..- .  5.00 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 


Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 
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A  Look  at  Brooding  Costs 

As  adequate  warmth  is  important  to  the 
baby  chicks ,  so  is  its  economical  provision 
of  importance  to  the  poultryman . 


T  is  difficult  to  set  up  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  how  much  it  will 
cost  John  Jones  to  brood 
his  chicks  from  say,  Feb¬ 
ruary  11  to  May  1  and 
make  it  applicable  to 
James  Smith’s  operation. 
Five  important  valuables  in  setting 
up  an  “average”  farm  are:  (1)  sea¬ 
son  of  the  year,  (2)  weather  condi¬ 
tions,  (3)  type  and  condition  of 
brooder  house,  i.e.,  amount  of  insula¬ 
tion,  type  of  ventilation,  amount  of 
window  distribution,  (4)  variations 
from  farm  to  farm  in  management  of 
the  brooder  stove  and  in  over-all  poul¬ 
try  flock  management,  and  (5)  type 
and  condition  of  brooding  equip¬ 
ment.  Low  temperatures  during  any 
season  can  increase  brooding  costs; 
extreme  variations  can  increase  or 
decrease  them. 

All  systems  of  brooding  can  be 
classified  either  under  the  warm-  or 
cool-room  methods.  For  example,  an 
electric  brooding  unit  would  be  a- 
cool-room  method  and  an  oil  stove 
would  represent  a  warm-room 
method.  Both  methods  are  good;  ex¬ 
perience  has  shown  that  an  “average” 
poultry  farm  can'  use  either  success¬ 
fully. 

For  many  years,  April  has  been  the 
month  of  highest  chick  sales.  This 
means  that  most  chicks  are  brooded 
during  Spring.  However,  with  the  in¬ 
creased  numbers  of  poultrymen  buy¬ 
ing  chicks  in  off-season  months, 
there  has  been  a  tendency  to  level 
off  any  peak  period  of  buying.  To¬ 
day,  many  poultrymen  purchase  two 
to  four  batches  of  chicks  a  year. 

Interesting  figures  compiled  from 
cost-account  records  involving  67 
Central  New  York  farms  show  that 
on  19  farms  fall  brooding  cost  ranged 
from  three  to  10  cents  per  pullet 
raised,  with  an  average  cost  of  six 
cents.  In  Winter,  it  was  also  six 
cents;  in  Spring  it  was  four  cents, 
and  in  Summer  two.  The  average 
brooding  cost  for  all  seasons  was  a 
nickel  for  each  pullet  housed. 

Quite  a  few  coal  stoves  are  still 
being  used.  Fuel  costs  are  competi¬ 
tive  with  other  methods,  but  relative¬ 
ly  high  labor  requirements  offset 
this.  Their  dry  heat  aids  in  water 
evaporation  and  thus  helps  control 
moisture  problems,  They  use  a  fairly 
low-cost  fuel.  Moreover,  as  an  advan¬ 
tage  their  hover  flaps  can  be  easily 
raised  to  see  chicks.  But  coal  has  dis¬ 
advantages,  too.  It  has  high  labor  re¬ 
quirements,  it  creates  a  fire  hazard, 
especially  with  certain  types  of  litter, 
and  there  is  danger  of  uneven  tem¬ 
peratures  if  not  attended  properly. 
Also,  it  is  dirty.  One  unit  must  pro¬ 
vide  heat  for  a  given  number  of 
chicks  to  be  efficient.  Its  stoves  lack 
automatic  controls,  and  it  is  difficult 
for  chicks  to  select  comfort  zones  in 
case  of  over-  or  under-heating.  In 


Fall  and  Winter,  coal  costs  three  to 
four  cents  to  brood  a  chick;  in  Spring 
and  Summer  it  goes  down  to  one  or 
one  and  one-half  cents. 

Oil  is  popular  for  adherents  of  the 
warm-room  brooding  method.  Its  ad¬ 
vantages  are:  automatic  controls  offer 
some  guarantee  of  uniform  tempera¬ 
tures;  it  is  relatively  clean,  but  not 
as  clean  as  gas  or  electricity;  it  pro¬ 
vides  good  labor  efficiency.  Oil’s  dis¬ 
advantages  are:  its  hover  limits  see¬ 
ing  all  chicks;  it  creates  a  possible 
fire  hazard;  chicks  cannot  select  a 
comfort  zone  easily;  the  unit  must 
provide  heat  for  a  given  number  of 
chicks  to  be  efficient;  and  moist  heat 
adds  water  to  the  air  unless  the 
brooder  is  vented.  Water  is  a  product 
of  combustion.  Oil  costs  five  to  11 
cents  per  chick  in  Fall  and  Winter, 
two  to  four  cents  in  Spring  and  Sum¬ 
mer. 

Probably  the  biggest  trend  in  stove- 
type  brooding  units  has  been  to  gas. 
It  is  clean;  it  has  even  distribution  of 
heat  with  automatic  control;  chicks 
can  select  their  own  comfort  zone; 
and  new  models  have  lift-up  flaps  to 
allow  view  of  chicks.  Gas  is  a  com¬ 
paratively  high-cost  fuel,  however.  To 
be  efficient,  one  unit  must  provide 
heat  for  a  given  number  of  chicks. 
Also,  moist  heat  adds  water  to  the 
air  unless  the  brooder  is  vented.  In 
Fall  and  Winter,  gas  costs  six  to  11 
cents  per  chick,  in  Spring  and  Sum¬ 
mer  two  to  five  cents. 

Electrical  Brooding  Units 

Infra-red  electrical  units  have 
gained  a  lot  of  popularity  in  parts  of 
the  Northeast  where  extremely  low 
Winter  temperatures  are  not  com¬ 
mon.  Their  advantages  are:  they  can 
be  easily  adapted  to  any  size  opera¬ 
tion;  they  have  low  labor  require¬ 
ments;  the  chicks  are  in  full  view  at 
all  times;  initial  equipment  invest¬ 
ment  is  minimal;  cleaning  the  unit 
and  around  it  is  no  problem  at  all; 
and  replacement  costs  are  low.  Dis¬ 
advantages  lie  in  comparatively  high 
operational  costs — hovers  and  cur¬ 
tains  can  reduce  them,  however. 
Power  failures  can  cause  chilling  and 
possible  high  mortality,  a  definite  dis¬ 
advantage.  Rewiring  or  additional 
wiring  is  usually  required  on  most 
farms.  Costs  of  infra-red  brooding  in 
Fall  and  Winter  are  six  to  10  cents 
per  chick  and  in  Spring  and  Summer 
two  to  five  cents. 

The  electric  hover-type  brooder 
also  has  low  labor  requirements. 
Cleaning  the  unit  requires  little  time 
and  effort.  It  has  very  reasonable  op¬ 
eration  costs.  Chicks  can  select  their 
comfort  zones.  It  is  clean  and  easy  to 
operate.  But  power  failures  can  cause 
chilling  and  possible  high  mortality. 
Additional  wiring  .is  usually  required 
on  most  farms.  Costs  of  electric- 
hover  brooding  are  low:  in  Fall  and 
Winter  two  to  four  cents,  in  Spring 


In  this  typical  hot-water  brooding  installation,  insulation  material  and  a 
curtain  help  to  retain  heat  of  pipes  on  rear  wall  of  the  brooder  house. 


February  2,  1957 


This  year,  start  your  chicks  on 


Wayne  Starting  Feeds! 


Good  news  for  chick  raisers !  Now 
you  can  raise  chicks  better  than 
ever  before!  Wayne  Poultry  Re¬ 
search  Scientists  have  developed 
the  feeds  to  help  you  do  it! 

After  tests  on  thousands  of  birds, 
Wayne  specialists  have  developed 
the  exclusive  new  3-way,  total- 
nutrition  balance  called  the  P  :AA  :C 
Ratio.  It  balances  proteins,  amino 
acids,  and  calories  in  scientific 
amounts  for  better  than  ever  feed 
utilization. ..more  gain  on  less  feed. 

From  chick  to  layer,  there’s  a 
Wayne  Chick  Starting  Program 
that  will  fit  your  needs  .  .  . 

Most  Popular  Starting  Program 

Most  poultry  raisers  prefer  to  use 
two  popular  Wayne  Feeds  to  grow 
their  chicks — one  to  start  them  .  .  . 
another  to  grow  and  develop  the 
pullets  .  .  . 

Wayne  Chick  Starter:  Only  3  lbs. 
per  chick  for  a  fast,  strong  and  sure 
start!  Combines  more  than  25 
powerful,  carefully  tested  ingre¬ 
dients  into  a  high-energy  ration 
that  gives  maximum  nutrition  dur¬ 
ing  those  first  critical  weeks.  (Avail¬ 
able  with  Nicarbazin  for  coccidiosis 
protection). 

Wayne  Growing  Mash:  A  high 
energy  ration  specially  fortified  to 


build  healthy,  vigorous  pullets. 
Only  7  lbs.  of  Wayne  plus  10  lbs.  of 
your  own  grain  builds  a  profit 
pullet.  (Available  with  or  without 
Nicarbazin.) 

Single-Feed  Convenience 

Wayne  Starter  and  Grower: 
Many  chick  raisers  prefer  the  con¬ 
venience  of  this  combination  feed 
for  both  starting  and  growing.  An 
excellent  feed  for  developing  pullets 
at  a  low  feeding  cost. 

Where  Grains  Are  Plentiful 

If  you  live  in  a  heavy  grain  area, 
ask  your  Wayne  Feed  Dealer  how 
you  can  make  full  use  of  your  own 
grains  blended  with  better  than  ever 
Wayne  Concentrates. 

“First-Aid  for  Ailing  Chicks’  ’ 

Wayne  H-A-D  Krums:  A  High- 
level  Antibiotic  Diet  to  help  keep 
birds  eating  and  growing  when 
trouble  strikes.  Boosts  feed  intake 
when  birds  need  it  most. 

Wayne  Stress  Diet:  Combines 
high-levels  of  antibiotics  and  NF- 
180  to  fight  Pullorum,  para¬ 
typhoids,  and  non-specific  infec¬ 
tious  enteritis. 

For  complete  details  on  the  Wayne 
Starting  Program  to  help  you  grow 
chicks  better  than  ever,  see  your 
Wayne  Feed  Dealer. 

\  \  '  1/ / 


CHICK 
STARTING*! 
FEEDS  GO 


I  "EED  S 


ALLIED  MILLS,  INC.,  Executive  Offices:  Chicago  4,  III. 
Service  Offices:  Fort  Wayne  1,  Ind. 


Also  .  .  .  better  than  ever  starting 
feeds  for  Pigs,  Poults  and  Calves. 
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<  HEAVY, 
STEADY 
PRODUCTION 


NO 

PAMPERING 


LOW 

MORTALITY 


with  HUBBARD’S 
HEW  HAMPSHIRES 


36  years  of  Balanced-Breeding  make  the  Hub¬ 
bard  New  Hampshire  a  proved  profit-maker. 
They  give  you  vigor,  early  maturity,  high  sus¬ 
tained  production,  large  egg  size  fast.  You  get 
low  laying  house  mortality  — bred-in  resistance 
\  to  leukosis  — and  steady  production  (200-220'x' 
eggs  or  more)  without  pampering  through 
changing  weather  and  management  conditions. 

FREE  CATALOG.  Get  full  facts  on  Hubbard’s 
New  Hampshires.  Also  Dual-Purpose  Cross- 
white  feathered,  cross-bred  vitality,  ideal  for 
broilers  and  roasters,  also  heavy  egg  production. 


MAIL  COUPON  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 


HUBBARD  FARMS,  INC.,  Box  12 
Walpole,  New  Hampshire  Skyline  6-3311 
Please  send  your  free  Hubbard  Catalog 


Name. 


Address. 


*Hen  monthly  basis 


Town. 


State. 


R  I  REDS  •  SEX-LINK  CROSS  • 
SILVER  CROSS  •  BUFF  CROSS  • 


LEGHORN-RED  CROSS  •  WHITE  ROCKS 


IT’S  NOT 
TOO  LATE 

TO  MAKE  57  YOUR 
PROFIT  -  PLUS  YEAR 

.  .  .  and  you  can  do  it!  ORDER  PARMEN- 
TER  CHICKS  NOW!  There’s  a  world  of 
difference  between  chicks  purchased  from 
a  BREEDER  whose  breeding  stock  has  been 
carefully  tabulated  for  over  forty  years 
and  chicks  of  doubtful  ancestry,  purchased 
from  a  commercial  hatchery.  Parmenters 
have  been  breeders  of  the  famous  Parmen- 
ter  Reds  since  1915  and  It  is  this  famous 
“Proven  Quality’’  blood  line  which  makes 
Parmenter  Crossbreeds  so  productive.  Order 
Parmenter  Reds,  Sex-Link  Cross,  Silver 
Cross,  Buff  Cross  or  Leghorn-Red  Cross  — 
but  be  sure  you  ORDER  PARMENTERS. 

NOW!  LOOK  AT  THIS  FOR  ACTUAL 
PROOF  OF  PARMENTER  POULTRY 
PROFITS ! 

In  the  ’56  New  York  Random  Sample  Test, 
PARMENTER  REDS  TOPPED  ALL  THE 
REST  with  212.6  EGGS  PER  PULLET 
HOUSED  —  46.2 '1  Extra  Large  Eggs  and 
51.2  A  Large  Eggs.  TOTAL  PROFIT  PER 
CHICK,  $2.93.  THAT’S  WHAT  WE  MEAN 
BY  A  PARMENTER  POULTRY  PROFIT! 

Send  for  your  FREE  folder,  telling 
all  about  these  famous  Parmenter 
Breeds  and  Crossbreeds. 

PARMENTER  REDS  Inc. 

484  King  Street  Franklin,  Mass. 


YEAR  IN  &  OUT 
FOR  42 
YEARS 

Bulkley’s  Profit- 
Making  Leghorns 
consistently  among  lead¬ 
ers  in  returns  at  tests 
every  year.  Owner- 
supervised  breeding  pro¬ 
gram  gives  you  birds 
that  lay  and  pay.  Free 
monthly  “Profit  -  Making 
Bulletin”,  price  list,  cata¬ 
log.  Rush  postcard. 


BULKLEY’S  LEGHORNS 


N.  Y.-U.  S.  Certified  Pullorum  Typhoid  Clean 
Chicks,  Hatching  Eggs,  Foundation  Stock 
130  Leghorn  Lane,  Phone  30-M,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


From  the  Rugged 
Climate  of  Maine 


Healthy,  vigorous.  .  .they’ll  make  big¬ 
ger  profit  margins  for  you.  Whether  you 
produce  Market  Eggs,  Broilers,  Capon- 
ettes  or  Hatching  Eggs  —  one  of  our 
breeds  or  ci'osses  is  exactly  right  for  you. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS,  RED-ROCKS  (Black 
Sex-Link  Pullets),  GOLDEN  CROSSES 
and  R.  I.  REDS  for  egg  production. 
WHITE  ROCKS  for  broilers  (or  for  pro¬ 
ducing  hatching  eggs  for  broiler  chicks). 
GOLDEN  CROSS  COCKERELS  for  broil¬ 
ers. 

Every  chick  backed  by  our  46  years 
breeding  experience  and  the  reputation 
of  Maine’s  Leading  Hatchery. 

Maine-U.S.  Approved — Pullorum  Clean 
Write  or  phone  (Winterport:  Baldwin 
3-4292)  for  information  and  prices. 


CLEMENTS  CHICKS,  Inc. 


ROUTE  25,  WINTERPORT,  MAINE 


COLOR 
FOLDER 
ON  ALL 

HALL  BROS. 

Chh*' 

It  will  show  you  how  Hall 
Brothers  famous  Breeds  and 
Crossbreeds  can  put  YOUR 
business  on  a  PROFIT-PLUS 
basis. 


Send  for  your  copy  today I 


HALL  BROS.  HATCHERY,  INC. 


Box  60  Wallingford.  Conn. 


COLOR  FOLDER 
Free! 

Read  all  about  my 
Big  —  New  Improved 
ANCONAS.  19  5  7 
white  Egg  machines. 

For  lots  of  large 
white  eggs  at  less 
cost  per  dozen. 

Write  to: 

RAYMOND  S.  THOMAS.  Route  2.  8ALTILL0. 


and  Summer  one  to  three  cents. 

Heat  for  hot  water  systems  is 
usually  supplied  by  oil,  gas,  or  coal. 
This  system  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
popular  one  for  the  large  poultry 
farms.  Sizeable  operations  employ  the 
use  of  this  brooding  system.  It  has 
low  labor  requirements,  very  rea¬ 
sonable  operating  costs,  it  is  clean 
and  easy  to  operate,  and  there  is 
little  chance  of  overheating.  One  set 
of  controls  operates  each  pipe  bank; 
a  brooding  unit  is  in  one  section. 
Chicks  are  easily  seen  under  the 
hover.  This  takes  a  high  initial  in¬ 
vestment,  however.  Yet  costs  in  Fall 
and  Winter  come  to  only  one  to  three 
cents  per  chick,  in  Spring  and  Sum 
mer  only  one-half  to  one  cent. 

The  cost  figures  given  for  the  vari¬ 
ous  types  of  fuel  are  from  both  prac¬ 
tical  and  experimental  tests.  They 
show  that  wide  variations  in  fuel  con¬ 
sumption  may  exist,  depending  en¬ 
tirely  upon  variables. 

Although  fuel  costs  represent  only 
two  and  one-half  per  cent  of  total 


One  value  of  infra-red  lamp  brooding 
is  that  it  allows  the  chicks  to  be  seen 
quickly  and  easily.  It  provides  light 
as  well  as  heat.  It  also  makes  for 
convenience  of  care. 

brooding  costs,  it  pays  to  correct  any 
weaknesses  that  exist  in  brooding 
programs.  A  good  start  in  life  is  im¬ 
portant  for  the  chicks.  A  good  start 
on  an  economical  flock  is  important 
for  the  poultryman. 

Robert  J.  McVicker 


Fifty  Years  of  Poultry  Breeding 


(Continued  from  Page  69) 
poultry  breeders  into  two  rather  dis¬ 
tinct  camps,  one  producing  birds  de¬ 
signed  for  egg  production  and  the 
other  producing  birds  for  broilers. 

One  of  the  most  important  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  breeding  operation  is  to 
secure  an  honest,  reliable  evaluation 
of  stock.  This  is  important  to  the 
buyer  in  selecting  a  good  strain,  but 
it  is  equally  important  to  the  breed¬ 
er.  By  comparing  the  performance  of 
his  birds  with  those  from  other 
farms,  a  breeder  can  more  intelli¬ 
gently  guide  his  selection  program. 
This  function  was  originally  per¬ 
formed  by  the  standard  egg-laying 
tests  which  have  largely  been  sup¬ 
planted  by  the  random  sample  tests. 

Within  the  last  few  years,  we  have 
seen  a  rash  of  cross-bred  birds  of¬ 
fered  for  sale.  This  method  of  breed¬ 
ing  has  had  attention  focused  on  it 
because  of  the  hybridizing  programs 
for  the  production  of  laying  stock 
and  because  of  its  success  in  the 
broiler  program.  The  emphasis  that 
has  been  placed  on  “in-crosses”,  pro¬ 
duced  by  crossing  two  or  more  in- 
bred  lines,  caused  poultry  breeders 
in  general  to  re-evaluate  the  possible 
benefits  resulting  from  the  crossing 
of  well-established  strains  that  had 
been  produced  by  closed-flock  ma¬ 
tings.  The  evidence  to  date  indicates 
that  some  benefit  in  the  first  gener¬ 
ation  does  often  result  from  some 
such  crosses.  This  is  certainly  not 
meant  to  imply  that  all  crosses  are 
superior.  A  specific  cross  must  be 
tested  as  rigidly  as  the  pure  lines 
from  which  it  comes  to  determine 
if  any  benefit  results.  Because  one 
strain  crosses  well  with  another  does 
not  in  any  way  indicate  that  it  will 
cross  well  with  all  or  with  any  other 
pure  strains.  Strain  crosses  are  sel¬ 
dom  much  superior  to  the  pure 
strains  from  which  they  originate: 
therefore,  one  should  use  crosses 
only  from  the  high-producing,  well- 
established  strains. 

For  broiler  production,  there  is  no 
question  but  what  more  progress  can 
be  made  by  the  use  of  crosses.  Since 
meat  production  is  the  goal,  it  seems 
only  sensible  to  more  or  less  disre¬ 
gard  egg  production  in  the  male  line. 
This  will  permit  all  of  the  selection 
pressure  to  be  applied  tojward  im¬ 
provement  of  rate  of  growth,  confor¬ 
mation,  feathering,  and  the  other  im¬ 
portant  characters.  These  are  inheri¬ 
ted  on  a  quantitative  basis  and,  there¬ 
fore,  when  males  with  them  are 
mated  to  a  female  line  having  fairly 
good  egg  production,  the  offspring  will 
be  intermediate  between  the  two 
parents  in  these  characters.  This 
plan  capitalizes  on  all  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  improved  reproduction  of 
the  female  line  and  at  the  same  time 
utilizes  at  least  one-half  of  the  good 
growth  and  conformation  qualities  of 


the  sire  line.  Fairly  good  egg  produc¬ 
tion  must,  of  course,  be  maintained 
in  the  female  line;  otherwise  egg  or 
chicks  costs  will  be  prohibitively 
high.  This  general  scheme  may  well 
be  applied  to  turkey  breeding  in  the 
future,  since  turkeys  of  the  heavy  va¬ 
rieties  are  notable  for  their  low  fer¬ 
tility  and  hatchability. 

Great  strides  appear  to  have  been 
made  in  improving  domestic  birds. 
Strains  are  available  that  regularly 
lay  upwards  of  225  eggs  per  hen 
housed  in  the  Fall.  But  there  is  no 
indication  that  we  have  yet  begun  to 
approach  the  limits  of  improvement. 
It  is  true  that  we  have  had  to  re¬ 
trench  slightly  in  the  quest  for  num¬ 
bers  of  eggs  while  such  factors  as  egg 
size,  shell  quality,  and  mortality  of 
birds,  have  been  improved.  The  egg 
production  records  of  the  Khaki- 
Campbell  duck  indicate  that  there  is 
no  biological  reason  why  further  pro¬ 
gress  in  production  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pected. 

In  the  field  of  meat  production,  the 
records  of  the  present  broiler  strains 
far  surpass  those  made  when  the  in¬ 
dustry  started.  The  improvement  re¬ 
sults  both  from  nutritional  and 
breeding  accomplishments;  the  two 
effects  are  hard  to  separate.  We  feel 
that  records  of  3.25-pound  flocks  at 
eight  weeks  of  age  are  a  remarkable 
achievement  until  we  stop  to  con¬ 
sider  the  fact  that  the  baby  robin 
grows  to  about  three-fourths  of  its 
adult  weight  in  three  weeks.  This 
may  indicate  that  we  can  hope  for 
future  improvements  in  the  broiler 
field,  too. 

Within  the  past  decade,  poultry 
breeders  have  become  organized  on 
a  highly  competitive,  large-scale  basis 
employing  some  of  the  best  trained 
geneticists  of  the  country  and  using 
the  latest  methods  for  analyzing  data. 
We  can  hope  for  an  even  faster  rate 
of  improvement  in  the  future. 


‘‘Very  funny.  .  .Ver-r-r-r-r-y  funny!” 
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Just  Nod  Your  Head  and  .  .  . 


Save  yourself  $$$  on  your 
Babcock  Healthy  Chicks.  For 
every  month  you  order  in  ad¬ 
vance  you  save  15c  per  100  day- 
old  Babcock  pullets.  If  you  order 
1000  pullets  four  months  before 
their  hatch  date  you’ll  save  60c 
per  100  or  $6.00.  On  5000  pullets 
this  is  $30.00.  No  deposit  is 
necessary  until  30  days  before 
hatch  date. 

Babcock  Leghorns  Winner  3- 
Year  Award  at  New  York  Cen¬ 
tral  Random  Sample  Test.  We 
won  the  3-year  award  for  high¬ 
est  profit  per  bird  for  the  last 
3  years  at  the  Central  New 
York  Random  Sample  Test.  Our 
Babcock  Barbaras  won  this  3- 
year  award.  Our  Babcock  Bess- 
ies  are  better,  economically, 
than  our  Barbaras. 

Send  for  our  1957  catalog.  To 

get  our  new  1957  catalog  just 

send  to  Babcock  address  shown 
below. 


Why  not  send  your  order  to¬ 
day  ?  Reserve  the  hatch  date 
you  want.  Save  yourself  $$$. 
Get  your  chick  buying  done  so 
you  can  sit  back  and  think  of 
other  things.  Plans  well  laid 
always  have  made  me  extra 
$$$.  How  about  you? 

Sincerely, 

c?  ^2)  a — 

BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM,  Inc. 

Box  3R  Ithaca  N.  Y. 


*  .  V* ...  —  .  “.J  v  «  V«1 

Hocks  without  risk.  Your  Gran¬ 
dad,  county  agent,  and  leading 
poultry  journals  recommend 
them.  Be  sure  you  get  our  new 
catalog  about 


WORLD'S 

OLDEST 

STRAIN 


AND  /Veiv,.. 


"BOB’S  WHITES’*  —  A 
proven  cross  for  More 
Eggs.  Also  "BLACK 
BEAUTIES”,  the  popu¬ 
lar  sex-linked  layers. 
Big  rugged  mountain- 
grown  birds.  Send  to¬ 
day  for  Free  catalog  by 


Bob  Parks, 

Altoona  10,  Pa. 


OUR  38th  YEAR  OF  HI-QUALITY  CHICK9 

"ew  Hampshire  Reds,  Arbor  Acres  White  Rocks. 
,  Sex  Link  Cross  or  the  Red  Rock  Cross. 

Mount  Hope  White  Leghorns  also  Started  Chicks. 
„  Write  for  Free  Circular  and  Prices, 

b.  P.  LEISTER  Hatchery,  Box  N,  McAiisterville,  Pa. 
Telephone  126  R  II 


Home-Grown  Grains  for 
Poultry 

The  cost  of  feed  is  the  greatest 
single  item  of  expense  in  the  poultry 
flock,  whether  one  is  rearing  broilers, 
keeping  layers  or  operating  a  turkey 
enterprise. 

While  this  truth  may  be  self-evi¬ 
dent,  its  actual  realization  is  not 
easy.  For  one  thing,  just  buying  low¬ 
er-priced  feed  does  not  necessarily 
bring  about  any  saving.  It  may  result 
in  slower  growth  of  broilers  or  tur¬ 
keys,  or  it  may  lower  egg  production. 
In  most  cases,  lower-priced  feeds 
have  to  be  fed  in  larger  quantities  to 
get  results  similar  to  those  from  a 
feed  higher  in  price.  The  feed  cost 
per  dozen  eggs  or  per  pound  of  meat 
produced  should  always  be  the  criter¬ 
ion  when  comparing  feeds.  For  one 
Who  grows  grain,  however,  there  is 
always  the  possibility  of  savings. 

Where  grains  are  produced  on  the 
farm,  all-mash  diets  are  impractical. 
Why  take  the  grain  to  the  mill,  pay 
for  its  grinding,  and  then  truck  the 
feed  back  again  when  the  chicken 
can  do  all  the  grinding  right  at  the 
farm  without  cost — and,  what  is 
more,  in  its  spare  time  at  night?  For 
baby  chicks  there  is  a  good  argument 
for  all-mash  diets;  they  do  not  re¬ 
quire  very  much  feed,  and  they  are 
quickly  affected  by  the  poorly  bal¬ 
anced  diet  that  could  result  when 
only  home-grain  is  fed.  Until  chicks 
weigh  two  pounds  there  is  little  need 
to  consider  the  use  of  home-grown 
grains.  Purchased  all-mash  diets  de¬ 
signed  for  the  purpose  are  more 
feasible  and  actually  more  economi¬ 
cal  per  pound  of  weight.  Feed  con¬ 
sumed  up  to  a  weight  of  two  pounds 
should  not  exceed  five  pounds.  A 
Leghorn  pullet  will  eat  more  than 
100  pounds  before  she  finishes  her 
first  year  of  egg  production.  Savings 
on  the  final  95  pounds  of  feed  are 
what  count. 

Starting  when  the  chickens  are  two 
pounds  in  weight — about  six  or  eight 
weeks,  add  grain  to  the  diet,  feeding 
more  and  more  of  it  every  week  as 
the  birds  develop.  For  broilers,  this 
grain  feeding  may  be  in  addition  to 
the  regular  broiler  mash.  For  grow¬ 
ing  pullets,  the  mash  should  be  one 
designed  primarily  for  egg  produc¬ 
tion;  grain  should  be  at  a  level  above 
it.  Leghorn  pullets,  when  four 
months  old,  can  well  be  fed  a  diet  of 
about  six  pounds  of  layer  mash  daily 
and  12  to  15  pounds  of  grain  per  100 
birds.  On  range  there  seems  no  need 
to  feed  more  than  six  pounds  of  mash 
— or  pellets — per  100  birds  daily  if 
they  are  given  all  the  grain  they 
want  in  addition  to  the  mash. 

The  mash  should  contain  from  21 
to  22  per  cent  protein  and  it  should 
be  fortified  with  minerals  and  vita¬ 
mins.  Extra  oyster  shell  or  limestone 
grit  should  be  given;  the  total 
amount  of  calcium  required  need  not 
be  included  in  the  mash  mixture. 
Here  is  a  good  home-grain  mash  mix¬ 
ture:  500  pounds  ground  corn,  300 
lbs.  ground  barley  or  oats,  400 
ground  wheat  (or  a  mixture  of  200 
lbs.  wheat  bran  and  200  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings),  200  meat  scrap  or  fish  meal, 
400  soybean  oil  meal,  100  alfalfa 
meal,  30  ground  limestone,  20  lbs. 
iodized  salt,  40  bone  meal  or  dical¬ 
cium  phosphate,  and  10  lbs.  poultry 
feeding  oil  (300D — 1500A),  for  a 
total  of  2,000  pounds. 

The  ground  grains  may  be  used  in 
the  proportions  shown  above  or  they 
may  be  varied  according  to  local  sup¬ 
ply.  The  formula  is  intended  only  for 
pullets  after  they  are  two  months 
old  or  for  laying  stock;  it  is  not  for 
breeders.  It  should  always  be  fed 
with  grains.  The  grains  to  be  fed 
vath  this  mash  may  consist  of  corn, 
wheat  and  oats  in  about  equal  pro¬ 
portions,  depending  upon  cost  and 
supply. 

One  word  of  caution:  be  sure  the 
chickens  eat  more  grain  than  mash. 
Limit  the  mash  to  six  pounds  for 
every  100  pullets  daily  before  egg 
production  starts,  12  pounds  daily 
after  they  begin  to  lay.  C.  S.  Platt 


Wirthmore  has  extensive  dealer  distribution  as 
well  as  skilled  poultry,  dairy  and  other  livestock 
specialists.  These  servicemen  are  ready  to  help 
you  with  feeding,  management  and  health  prob¬ 
lems.  They  have  years  of  practical  experience  and 
they  can  often  show  you  the  way  to  better  income. 


Broadbreast  (ORNISH 

Big  block-busters.  Make  heavy  weights  in  less 
time  on  lower  feed  cost.  Deliciously  flavored 
tender  white  meat.  Unusually  profitable.  Write 

STANDARD  HATCHERIES.  BQX926A  DECATUR.  ILLINOIS 


—WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS - 

DAY  OLD  OR  STARTED 
H.  &  N.  or  Mt.  Hope.  We  buy  no  eggs.  All 
Breeders  blood  tested.  Write  for  lowest  prices. 

PELLMAN’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Phone:  4351 
W.  S.  PELLMAN,  Prop.,  Box  53,  Richfield,  Pa. 


-  BABY  CHICKS  $7.95  —  100  C.  0.  D.  - 

WHITE  ROCKS  and  NEW  HAMPSHIRE.  Also  3- 
week-old  Chicks  and  25  cents  each.  Prices  at  Hatchery. 
BELLEFONTE  POULTRY  FARM, 
BELLEFONTE  70,  PENNA. 

30  DAY  SPECIAL  —  Blood-tested  Chicks.  All 
Heavies,  Rocks,  Reds,  Crosses:  $6.50-100;  $12-200. 
Heavy  Leghorn  Broiler  cockerels  $2.00-100.  Ship  at 
once  C.O.D.  Klines  Poultry  Farm,  Strausstown,  Pa. 


1080  EGGS  IN  EVERY  HEN.  Why  not  learn  the  big 
secret  and  keep  LAYERS  nearly  5  vears?  Get  free 

bulletin.  SINE,  RN-7,  QUAKERTOW  N,  PA. 

ANCONA  CHICKS  sDtaYrt0eLdD  the 

breed  that  lays  more  large  white  eggs  on  less  feed. 

Catalog  FREE.  Phone  4311 

SHRAWDERS  ANCONA  FARM,  Richfield  9,  Pa. 

PEAFOWL.  Blue,  White,  Black  Shouldered.  1955 

Pairs  $35.  1954  Pairs  Breeders  $50.  A.  H.  Chambers, 
Maple  Lane  Farms,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 


LAWTON’S  WHITE  ROCKS 

TOP  PEN  at  CENTRAL  N  Y.  RANDOM  SAMPLE 
ALL  BREEDS  and  Average  Fourth  for  4  Years. 

Compare  the  Latest  R.  O.  P.  Repeats. 

Bred  for  Livability,  Persistency,  Top  Feed  Conversion 
and  Beautiful  Brown  Eggs. 

Some  of  the  LARGEST  Hatcheries  are  using  (hese 
White  Rocks,  you  better  try  a  pen  of  these 
economical  producers. 

A.  C.  LAWTON  &  SONS 

72  NORTH  STREET  FOXBORO,  MASS. 


This  patented  HYDRAULIC  control  wifi 
operate  any  number  of  gutter  cleaners, 
from  ONE  MOTOR,  or  off  the  hydraulic 
system  of  the  tractor  simply  by  piping  oil 
to  all  CLYINDER  operated  gutter  cleaners. 
The  all-purpose  TERRAMATIC  has  many 
useful  applications  in  POULTRY  PIT 
CLEANING,  too.  Write: 

TERRE  HILL  MACHINE  CO.,  INC. 
TERRE  HILL,  PENNA. 

for  your  local  dealer’s  address.  Some  dealer 
territory  still  open. 
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i  EASIER  . . .  FASTER  . . .  COSTS  LESS 

NEW  4-SHOT 
SELECTA 

ftl  A  il EADII’C  HIGH-POTENCY 
imnrUKV  *  MASTITIS  TREATMENT 


(U.S.  Tat.  No.  2,764,981) 


A  seporote,  uncontaminated  tip,  individually 
5  packed,  for  every  teat  ...  no  cross-infection. 

Precisely  measured  6  c.c.  shot  for  every  quarter 
)  .  .  .  metered  by  4  snap-off  fobs.  Additional 

dosage  may  be  applied  if  necessary. 

24  c.c.'s — enough  for  an  entire  udder— all  in  a 
single  disposable  syringe-container. 


D  EASIER  —  disposable  syringe-container  automatically  meas¬ 
ures  out  a  precise  6  c.c.  shot  —  normal  dose  for  every 
quarter. 

•  FASTER  — Treat  all  four  quarters  in  less  than  15  seconds. 

•  COSTS  LESS  — Only  one  container  to  fill,  label,  pack  and 
ship. 

•  HIGHLY  EFFECTIVE  —  Available  in  two  strengths,  each  in 
liquid  form  with  excellent  penetrating  and  spreading 
properties.  Each  combines  high-potency  antibiotics  that  are 
medically-proved  specifics  for  the  bacteria  that  ordinarily 
cause  mastitis. 


Each  24  c.c.  Syringe  contains:  Each  6  c.c.  dosage  contains: 

Selecta  40 

Selecta  50 

Selecta  40 

Selecta  50 

600,000  units  2,000,000  units 

Procaine  Penicillin  150,000  units 

500,000  units 

400  mg. 

1,000  mg. 

Dihydrostreptomycin 

100  mg. 

250  mg. 

400  mg. 

1,000  mg. 

Sulfathiazole 

100  mg. 

250  mg. 

400  mg. 

1,000  mg. 

Sulfanilamide 

100  mg. 

250  mg. 

400  mg. 

200  mg. 

Papain 

50  mg. 

50  mg. 

200  mg. 

20  mg. 

Colbalt  Sulphate 

5  mg. 

ANTISEPTIC  BALSAM  OF  MYRRH  —  External  dressing  for  treating  bruises 
and  cuts  that  might  infect  udders  with  mastitis-causing  bacteria.  An  ex¬ 
cellent,  preventative  treatment. 

Order  Hanford's  Selecta  and  Hanford's  Balsam  of  Myrrh  from  your  dealer  or  write 

G*  C*  HANFORD  Mfy*  Co*  dept.  HD  SYRACUSE,  n.  y. 

Mfr.  of  Proprietary  Medicines  for  1 10  years 


AN  EASY  WAY  TO 

Renew  Your  Subscription 

Don’t  let  your  subscription  expire !  Renew 
now  so  you  will  not  miss  a  single  issue.  No  need 
to  write  a  letter  —  just  fill  out  the  coupon  below 
and  mail  promptly  with  your  remittance  of  one 
dollar  and  your  subscription  will  be  extended  for  a 
three  year  period. 

7  YEARS  FOR  $2.00 

When  you  renew  your  subscription  for  a  period  longer 
than  a  year,  you  save  us  considerable  expense  in  clerical 
work,  postage,  printing,  paper  and  envelopes.  We  give  you 
the  benefit  of  this  saving  by  offering  you  a  low  rate  of 
Seven  years  for  $2.00. 

Even  though  your  subscription  does  not  expire  for 
several  months,  you  can  take  advantage  of  this  low  rate  and 
have  your  subscription  extended  for  seven  years  from  the 
present  expiration  date.  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  have  the 
paper  sent  to  a  friend  at  this  low  rate. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York,  N,  Y. 

Enclosed  find  $2.00  for  which  renew  my  subscription 
for  seven  years  from  the  present  expiration  date. 

Name  . . . . . 

R.  F.  D.  or  Street  . . . . . 

Post  Office . State . 

SEND  BILL.  CHECK  OR  MONEY  ORDER 
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At  a  Yale  University  lecture  the 
subject  of  the  value  of  automobile 
safety  belts  was  severely  questioned. 
A  five  year  research  program  on  the 
matter  was  just  completed.  Motor 
Vehicle  Research  Director  A.  J. 
White  of  Lee,  N.  H.,  who  speaking  to 
the  group,  stated  that  final  tests  at 
the  Portsmouth  Air  Force  Base, 
clearly  indicate  that  “seat  belts  have 
very  limited  value,  and  in  some  cases 
have  been  the  primary  cause  of  in¬ 
jury  or  death.”  Insurance  and  re¬ 
search  groups,  who  advocated  seat 
belts,  as  a  means  of  survival  in  auto¬ 
mobile  accidents,  were  requested  to 
prove  their  statements  by  actual  trial 
of  the  belts.  A  one  hour  research 
film  was  shown  that  clearly  indicated 
the  very  limited  value  of  present 
restraining  devices.  The  test  drivers 
without  belts  were  unhurt  —  even 
when  cars  were  almost  completely 
demolished,  and  were  shown  hitting 
other  cars  at  high  speed,  even  roll¬ 
ing  over  several  times.  The  conclud¬ 
ing  statement  is  of  interest  to  every 
automobile  driver.  “The  best  chance 
of  survival  on  our  highways  today  is 
dependent  upon  speed.  Reduce  your 
speed  and  your  chance  to  live  be¬ 
comes  greater  if  you  are  in  an  acci¬ 
dent,  and  do  not  depend  on  a  seat 
belt  to  save  you.”  Some  high  pres¬ 
sure  salesmen  have  sold  safety  belts 
by  high  pressure  scare  methods.  The 
opposing  view,  however,  is  more 
generally  accepted  and  is  worthy 
of  consideration. 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  about 
Marson  Merchandising  Company.  I 
wrote  their  bank,  and  they  have 
given  me  disquieting  news.  I  sent 
them  $565.80  and  I  am  asking  my 
lawyer  to  look  into  it.  i.  o.  a. 

Pennsylvania 


A  few  years  ago  we  read  the  en¬ 
closed  item  in  a  newspaper  regard¬ 
ing  old  German  bonds.  We  were  all 
enthused  and  hoped  to  hear  more 
about  them  and  possibly  realize 
some  much  needed  cash.  However, 
we  never  did  find  another  article 
about  these  old  German  bonds.  With 
your  vast  information  we  are  hoping 
that  you  might  be  able  to  tell  us  if 
they  have  any  value.  r.  e.  k. 

New  York 

The  bonds  in  question  were  issued 
in  1922  and  1923.  The  Chase  Man¬ 
hattan  Bank,  Trust  Department,  ad¬ 
vise  us  that  they  may  be  of  some 
value.  The  bonds  should  have  been 
validated  by  August  31,  1956,  but  if 
a  valid  reason,  such  as  illness  or  ab¬ 
sence,  delayed  the  validation,  the 
bonds  may  still  be  cashed,  or  ex¬ 
changed  for  other  securities.  If  you 
have  any  such  bonds  go  to  your  own 
bank  and  they  will  advise  you  as  to 
the  proper  procedure.  We  would  sug¬ 
gest  acting  promptly  if  you  hold  any 
such  bonds. 

I  have  a  certificate  for  1,000  shares 
of  stock  of  the  Canadian  American 
Oil  Company,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Can  you 
tell  me  if  it  is  of  any  value?  Have 
written  them  several  times  but  never 
received  a  reply.  e.  g.  e. 

Pennsylvania 

The  concern  has  not  been  known 
in  Buffalo  for  many  years  and  was 
officially  dissolved  by  proclamation 
of  the  Governor  in  1945. 

I  am  enclosing  two  advertisements. 
Can  you  tell  me  anything  about  the 
firms.  m.  c. 

Ohio 


Reports  just  received  show  that 
this  company  has  filed  a  petition  in 
bankruptcy  scheduling  assets  $5,055 
and  liabilities  $42,572.  We  can  only 
advise  I.  O.  A.  to  take  credit  on  his 
income  tax  for  this  bad  debt. 

The  Jem  Exploration  Corp.,  Ltd., 
of  Toronto,  Canada  solicited  pur¬ 
chases  of  stock  in  non-producing 
mining  properties  on  Silver  Moun¬ 
tain,  Ontario.  Stock  was  offered  at 
30  cents  a  share.  It  was  described  as 
a  highly  profitable  and  important 
producing  property  of  silver,  urani¬ 
um  and  fluorspar.  The  company  was 
charged  with  fraudulent  practices  in¬ 
asmuch  as  they  failed  to  file  dealer’s 
statements  as  required  by  law.  The 
company  is  barred  from  securities 
dealings  in  New  York  State. 


These  were  two  definite  work-at- 
home  plans.  We  have  never  approved 
of  any  plan  by  which  you  must  pur¬ 
chase  material  from  the  concern  in 
order  to  sell  the  finished  articles 
back  to  them.  Reports  come  to  us 
that  such  concerns  reject  consider¬ 
able  of  the  finished  items,  because 
they  are  not  like  the  samples,  or  not 
well  made.  A  person  could  develop 
articles  and  designs  and  sell  to  local 
stores  and  individuals.  Has  anyone 
ever  tried  to  do  mending  for  busy 
neighbors?  It  seems  to  us  an  in¬ 
dependent  business  could  be  estab¬ 
lished  on  such  a  plan. 

Enclosed  is  an  advertisement  from 
our  daily  newspaper.  Please  check 
and  see  if  this  company  or  firm  is  all 
right.  l.  a.  m. 

Pennsylvania 


The  1956  issue  of  Vermont  Life 
has  an  interesting  article  on  wild 
mushrooms,  which  would  be  of  inter¬ 
est  to  any  home  grower.  It  gives  val¬ 
uable  and  helpful  advice  for  ama¬ 
teurs,  but  stresses  the  fact  that 
“mushrooms  lead  dark  mysterious 
lives,”  and  the  “average  person  can¬ 
not  hope  to  duplicate  the  exact  grow¬ 
ing  temperatures  and  humidity  re¬ 
quired  by  the  fussy  mushrooms.”  We 
have  cautioned  readers  to  be  sure 
their  conditions  for  raising  mush¬ 
rooms  are  right  before  investing.  If 
unsuccessful  your  money  will  not  be 
returned. 

I  have  sent  you  four  trial  sub¬ 
scriptions  and  am  thinking  up  some 
more  people  who  may  enjoy  THE 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER  as  we  do— 
this  by  way  of  gratitude  as  well  as  to 
benefit  our  friends  with  first  rate 
country  reading.  F.  P. 

We  appreciate  this  kind  of  recipro¬ 
cation.  Our  aim  is  to  be  of  service  to 
our  readers  in  any  way  possible.  In 
this  case  we  were  able  to  get  an  ad¬ 
justment  of  a  delayed  and  disputed 
claim. 


Another  work-at-home  and  not 
recommended.  The  advertisment  is 
signed  Baby  wear,  Warsaw,  Indiana. 
It  offers  $40  weekly  commission  sew¬ 
ing  babywear;  with  no  house  selling, 
but  a  request  to  rush  a  stamped  ad¬ 
dressed  envelope  for  particulars. 
Usually  a  request  follows  for  a 
dollar,  or  sometimes  two  dollars,  for 
a  sample  and  information.  It  is  our 
experience  that  the  main  interest  is 
in  the  dollar.  When  goods  are  turned 
in  the  complaint  is  that  they  are  not 
strictly  according  to  sample,  or  the 
demand  has  fallen  off.  There  is 
much  dissatisfaction  with  plans  of 
this  type,  and  few  have  reported 
success. 

In  the  last  issue  of  The  Rural 
New  Yorker  we  laid  particular 
stress  on  reading  all  papers  and  con¬ 
tracts  and  understanding  conditions 
before  signing  them.  We  iterate  and 
reiterate  this  caution  because  prac¬ 
tically  every  mail  brings  queries  ask¬ 
ing  if  the  company  is  reliable  and  if 
the  contract  should  be  signed.  Even 
when  a  responsible  company  is  ask¬ 
ing  one  to  sign  a  contract  it  should 
be  read  carefully. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


WASHINGTON  OUTLOOK 

BY  HARRY  LANDO 


The  all-out  effort  of  the  admin¬ 
istration  to  slash  farm  surpluses,  to 
push  low-income  farmers  on  the  road 
to  self-reliance,  and  to  put  American 
agriculture  into  a  position  of  com¬ 
parative  independence  from  govern¬ 
ment  controls,  is  clearly  pictured  in 
the  budget  that  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  sent  to  Congress.  This  largest 
of  all  peacetime  budgets  contains 
total  requests  of  $5,330  million  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  an 
all-time  record  high.  All  important 
USD  A  programs  are  increased,  and 
the  total  is  $178  million  higher  than 
the  previous  year. 

Speaking  of  estimates,  it  is  signifi¬ 
cant  that  USDA  last  January  in  its 
fiscal  1957  budget  estimated  spending 
at  $3,661  million,  whereupon  this 
column  pointed  out  that  spending 
would  have  to  go  much  higher  than 
the  administration  estimated.  Always 
before,  and  even  in  the  1957  budget, 
Presidents  have  included  spending 
figures  for  programs  which  Congress 
would  not  be  asked  to  pass  until 
later.  The  budget  sent  up  to  Congress 
last  year  failed  to  include  a  thin  dime 
for  the  soil  bank  program  and  for 
some  unknown  reason  estimated  that 
price-support  losses  would  drop  by 
$600  million. 

It  was  stated  in  this  column  at  that 
time  that  USDA  spending  would  ex¬ 
ceed  budget  estimates  by  at  least  half 
a  billion  for  price-support  losses  and 
perhaps  a  billion  for  the  soil  bank. 
The  present  budget  now  ups  that 
early  estimate  by  almost  $550  million 
for  price-support  losses  and  chalks 
up,  one  and  a  quarter  billion  for  the 
soil  bank.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  new  budget  again  predicts 
a  drop  of  $600  million  in  price-sup¬ 
port  losses,  and  once  again  it  may  be 
assumed  that  somebody  is  kidding. 

Under  the  present  budget,  Agricul¬ 
tural  Research  would  be  raised  $28 
million  to  $168  million,  Extension 
Service  would  go  up  $10  million  to 
$64  million,  Forest  Service  would  in¬ 
crease  $11  million  to  $173  million, 
Soil  Conservation  Service  (technical 


aid  to  farmers  and  not  payments) 
would  rise  $18  million  to  $111  million. 
Agricultural  Conservation  (payments 
to  farmers)  is  estimated  at  $12  mil¬ 
lion  higher — $240  million,  and  there 
is  a  budget  estimate  of  almost  $6 
million  for  the  special  Great  Plains 
Conservation  program,  which  was  not 
in  effect  in  fiscal  1957.  Agricultural 
Marketing  is  up  $4  million,  but  only 
a  small  percentage,  at  $377  million. 
The  soil  bank,  at  one  and  a  quarter 
billion,  is  only  a  trifle  higher.  Com¬ 
modity  Stabilization  is  slated  for  $975 
million,  a  whopping  increase  over 
the  $367  million  in  fiscal  1957,  with 
the  increase  due  to  increased  ship¬ 
ments  abroad  under  the  Public  Law 
480  program  of  trading  farm  sur¬ 
pluses  for  foreign  currencies.  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  is  down  for  $1,400  mil¬ 
lion,  a  large  drop  from  $1,970  million 
in  fiscal  1957,  but  this  is  the  price- 
support  figure  juggling  already  cov¬ 
ered.  Rural  Electrification  gets  a 
raise  of  $31  million  to  $265  million, 
while  Farmers  Home  Administration 
goes  up  $21  million  to  $319  million. 

These  are  the  overall  appropria¬ 
tions  asked  for  the  12  months  begin¬ 
ning  next  July  1,  and  breakdowns 
into  specific  programs  dramatize  the 
fact  that  a  large  percentage  of  the 
unprecedentedly  huge  sums  asked  to 
run  USDA  will  go  for  reduction  both 
of  crops  produced  and  surpluses  al¬ 
ready  in  storage. 

The  administration  has  argued  that 
its  farm  program  cannot  have  a  rea¬ 
sonable  chance  to  work  while  the  sur¬ 
pluses  overhang  the  market  and 
while  farmers  are  still  overproduc¬ 
ing.  It  is  aiming  at  a  dramatic  im¬ 
provement  before  Congress  gets 
down  to  serious  cases  on  changing 
the  farm  program  in  the  election 
year  of  1958.  And  it  is  looking  even 
beyond  that  time,  with  the  hope  that 
the  second  Eisenhower  administra¬ 
tion  will  leave  office  in  1960  with  its 
farm  program  firmly  in  the  saddle 
and  proven  by  results,  and  with  the 
necessity  for  great  USDA  spending 
finally  ended. 


Articles  of  Interest 

In  Coming  Issues 

•  Northeast  Soils  Respond 

By  C.  L.  W.  Swanson 

•  Birds  Are  Farmers’  Friends 

By  W.  S.  Chansler 

•  Field  Crops  for  1957 

•  Microclimate  and  Plants 

R.  J.  Garber  &  V.  G.  Sprague 

•  C02  and  Egg  Quality 
By  M.  H.  Swanson 

•  Farmers  and  Arthritis 

By  William  Kitay 

•  Starting  Garden  Plants  Early 

By  B.  L.  Pollack 

•  Nests  for  the  Hens 

By  J.  C.  Taylor 

•  Nuts  in  the  Northeast 

By  G.  L.  Slate 

•  What’s  New  in  Weed  Control? 

•  New  Use  for  Hay 

By  J.  A.  Eliot 

•  Pruning  Fruit  Trees 

By  L.  D.  Tukey 

•  The  Needs  of  Sheep 

By  Thomas  L.  King 

•  The  Science  of  Grassland 

Farming 

•  The  Briar  Patch 

By  E.  G.  Christ 

•  Vaccination  of  Chickens 

By  F.  R.  Beaudette 

•  How  Turkeys  Grow 
By  Raymond  Schar 

•  1957  Farm  Equipment  Parade 

•  What’s  New  in  Nematode 

Controls 


Subscribers'  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department 
20  cents  per  word,  including  name 
and  address,  each  insertion,  payable 
in  advance.  When  box  number  is 
used,  add  one  dollar  to  total  cost. 

Dates  of  Issue: 

Feb.  16  closes  Feb.  1 
Mar.  2  closes  Feb.  15 

COPY  MUST  REACH  US  FRIDAY, 
10  A.  M.  15  DAYS  in  ADVANCE  OF 
DATE  OF  ISSUE. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommo¬ 
dation  of  subscribers,  but  no  display 
advertising  or  advertising  of  a  com¬ 
mercial  nature  (seeds,  plants,  live¬ 
stock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


HELP  WANTED 


ATTENDANTS:  Male  and  female.  Salary 

$2750,  annual  increases  to  $3490  less  mainte¬ 
nance.  Five  day.  eight  hour  work  week,  annu¬ 
al  vacation  (20  days)  with  pay.  Paid  sick 

leave.  Many  opportunities  for  advancement. 
For  information  write  Director.  Wassaic  State 
School.  Wassaic,  N.  Y, _ 

SECOND  Cook:  Permanent  job  for  single, 

sober  man  with  experience,  in  45-bed  hos¬ 
pital  near  New  York  City;  $250  per  month 
plus  own  room  and  board,  0V2  day  week. 

W<ite  or  call  Mr.  Golden,  High  Point  Hospital, 
Port  Chester,  New  York. _ 

KITCHEN  man  also  dishwasher:  Perrrjanent 
job  for  single,  sober  man  in  small  hospital 
near  New  York  City;  5)i  day  week;  $140 
per  month  plus  own  room  and  board.  Write 
or  call  Mr.  Golden,  High  Point  Hospital,  Port 
Chester,  New  York, _ 

HELP  Wanted:  Experienced,  middleaged  land¬ 

scape  gardener  needed  for  small  nursery  in 
Pennsylvania.  Good  working  conditions.  Po¬ 
sition  open  April  1  to  November  1.  Write 
stating  experience  and  salary  expected.  BOX 
1101,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ _ 

SINGLE  man  on  poultry  farm.  Good  board 
and  home.  Wages  arranged.  Give  age.  farm 
experience,  references.  Coventry  Poultry 
Farm,  Route  2,  Coventry,  Conn, _ 

EXPERIENCED  milking  machine  operators. 

Steady  employment,  excellent  salary. 
Furnished  apartments  and  boarding  house  on 
farm.  Write  to  Garelick  Bros.  Farms,  Frank¬ 
lin,  Mass.,  or  telephone  Franklin  419.  After 
5:30  P.  M.  Woonsocket,  R.  I.  Poplar  9-7996. 
Mr,  Bernon. _ 

BEE  Man:  With  experience,  season  April- 
December.  Write  fully.  Lavern  Depew, 
Auburn,  N,  Y, _ 

GIRL  under  35,  assist  with  four  small  children, 
light  housekeeping,  separate  room,  board, 
salary  $45  per  week.  Other  help  employed. 
BOX  1112,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


FARM  couple  care  50  beef  cattle  make  80 
acres  hay  plus  farm  maintenance,  Columbia 
County,  New  York.  Small  cottage  plus  $2100 
year.  BOX  1201,  Rural  New  Yorker.  Call  Glen 
Cove  4-4420  evenings. 


SMALL  Westchester  farm  requires  farmer- 
handyman  and  wife  for  cleaning-cooking. 

BOX  1200,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ _ 

FARM  manager  wanted  for  large  dairy  farm. 

Would  prefer  college  man  with  registered 
Holstein  experience.  Best  of  living  conditions. 
If  you  are  not  a  top  man,  do  not  reply.  Good 
wages  for  the  right  party.  Ronald  D.  West, 
Wellsboro,  Penna,  Phone:  2154. _ 

MOTHER’S  helper  or  houseworker;  must  like 
country.  Own  room  and  bath,  TV,  washer, 
dishwasher;  $120  monthly;  references.  Gans, 

Box  179,  R.  F,  D,,  Keyport,  New  Jersey. _ 

ORCHARD  man,  must  have  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  pruning  and  handling  of  farm  ma¬ 
chinery.  Liberal  salary  and  bonus.  Modern 
house,  oil  heat.  Anthony  Sgro,  R.  D.  1,  New- 
burgh,  New  York. _ 

SALESMAN  Wanted:  Salesman,  with  proven 
sales  records  to  farm  dealers,  to  sell  Girton 
Farm  Cooling  Tanks  in  N.  Y.  State  territory. 
Girton  Mfg.  Co.,  Millville,  Penna. _ 

WANTED:  Farmer  and  herdsman,  married, 
experienced,  to  manage  general  farming  and 
dairying  set-up  near  Easton,  Pa.,  modern  home 
and  equipment.  2X  milking.  DHI  testing  20 
years.  Good  schools.  Permanent  position.  Must 
be  steady  and  reliable.  Fine  opportunity  for 
advancement.  Give  references  and  full  par¬ 
ticulars  as  to  wages  and  privileges  desired  in 
first  letter.  P.  O.  Box  123,  Montgomeryville, 
Penna. _ 

YOUNG  man  for  general  farm  work.  Sydney 
Peters,  Callicoon,  New  York, _ 

MAINTENANCE  Man:  To  assist  superintendent 
of  hospital,  several  buildings  on  large  es¬ 
tate  grounds;  permanent  job  for  all-around 
indoor  and  outdoor  man  who  is  sober  and 
reliable.  Write  particulars  and  salary  desired. 
High  Point  Hospital,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 
(Mrs.  Ethel  Buschmeyer). _ 

DAIRY  Farmer:  Experienced  herdsman,  me¬ 
chanical  knowledge.  Write  BOX  1207,  Rural 
New  Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  A  couple  to  act  as  sextons.  New 
Congregational  Church,  suburban  New 
Jersey,  living  quarters  available.  BOX  1208, 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

DAIRYMAN -Farmer :  Eight  hour  day,  40  hour 
week.  Paid  vacation  and  sick  leave.  Annual 
salary  $2,880.  Quarters  for  single  man  only  at 
nominal  charge.  Apply  in  writing  for  inter¬ 
view  stating  qualifications.  New  York  State 
Training  School  for  Boys,  State  School,  near 
Warwick,  New  York. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER:  Business  couple  with  son  of 
12  are  looking  for  responsible  woman  to 
take  charge  9-room  Long  Island  home.  Simple 
cooking,  all  appliances.  Own  room,  pleasant 
surroundings.  Good  salary.  Send  full  details 
Mrs.  J.  Roberts,  1069  Channel  Road,  Hewlett 
Harbor,  New  York. _ 

REAL  estate  lifetime  opportunity  to  asso¬ 
ciate  with  Stateswide  concern.  $5,000  to 
$10,000  annually  possible.  Scardapane  Realty, 
Millerton,  New  York. _ 

WOMAN:  White,  Protestant,  live  in.  Help 
with  two  small  boys,  light  housework.  Near 
water,  private  beach.  Write  Merwin,  10  West 
Crossway,  Old  Greenwich,  Conn. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER:  Not  over  45.  Home  on  Long 
Island,  for  one  adult;  one  child  no  objection. 
BOX  1213,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Boy  helper.  Good  home  and  $30 
monthly.  Florida  Winter.  Write  BOX  1214, 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  i-.iass 
milkers,  tractor  men,  general  farm  workers. 
Ellinger’s  Employment  Agency.  287  Greenwich 
St..  New  York  7,  N.  Y.  BArclay  7-0619. _ 

FARM  and  dairy  help  for  machine  and  hand 
milkers.  Tractor  men,  yard  men.  also  poul¬ 
try  and  all  kinds  of  labors.  Quinn  Employment 
Agency,  70  Warren  St.,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 
COrtland  7-7865. _ 

RETIRING  from  business  makes  available  one 
of  best  poultrymen,  most  loyal  employees, 
I’ve  ever  had  work  for  me.  If  you  need  a 
man  who  can  produce  eggs  economically,  and 
can  offer  him  good  job  and  good  living  con¬ 
ditions,  write  me  fully  today.  BOX  1202,  Rural 
New  Yorker. _ 

PLUMBER  wants  work  in  country;  own  tools 
maintenance,  plumbing.  BOX  1209,  Rural 
New  Yorker. _ 

COOK,  male,  experienced.  Adult  couple. 

Country  preferable,  N.  Y.  State.  Gardening 
spare  time.  Drive  car.  Hundred  monthly. 
References.  BOX  1210,  Rural  New  Yorker. 
RELIABLE  neat  housekeeper,  middleaged, 
wants  position.  Gentlemens’  home.  BOX  1211, 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE,  TO  RENT,  ETC. 

WANTED:  All  types  bare  and  stocked  farms. 

villages  and  rural  dwellings,  stores  and 
other  types  businesses:  phone  or  write  Werts 
Real  Estate.  Johnson  City.  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  Sale:  General  store,  grossing  $50,000  per 
year.  For  particulars  write  BOX  1107,  Rural 
New  Yorker. _ 

SOUTHERN  New  Jersey:  Country  homes. 

farms,  acreage  for  agriculture  or  industry. 
Free  list  6ent.  LeGore.  realtor,  Vineland. 
New  Jersey. _ 

NEW  YORK  STATE:  45  acre  poultry  breeding, 
hatchery,  fruit  farm;  stocked,  equipped, 
fully  operated;  going  business.  Details. 
Gervin  Schaeffer,  Valois,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  Sale  or  Rent:  Feed  and  country  store. 
Orange  County,  N.  Y.  Railroad  siding,  coal 
trestle,  now  operating.  BOX  1106,  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ 

COLUMBIA  County,  N.  Y.:  Village  store. 

Fully  stocked  and  equipped.  Seven  room 
modern  apartment,  four  car  garage,  two  room 
cottage.  One  acre  beautifully  landscaped. 
BOX  1114,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

FOR  Sale  or  Rent:  28  acres  with  picnic  area, 
swimming,  rides,  zoo,  etc.  On  main  high¬ 
way  near  city.  Bernard  Bertolet,  Lincoln  High- 
way  No,  1,  Langhorne,  Penna. _ 

FLORIDA  Bargain:  Two  bedroom  home  furn¬ 

ished  including  electric  refrigerator,  “TV”, 
washer.  $3,500.  Hurry!  John  Roscow,  Realtor, 
Inverness,  Florida. _ 

NORTHEASTERN  Pennasylvania  dairy  farm: 

40  registered  Guernseys  and  equipment; 
$29,000.  BOX  1203,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

ESTABLISHED  gasoline  station,  general  store: 

6-room  house,  in  Maryland;  $21,500  or  $12,000 
cash,  balance  can  be  payed  on  time.  BOX  1205, 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

700-Foot  lake  frontage,  swimming  facilities, 
five  camps,  restaurant,  store,  living  quarters, 
30  boats,  tenting  area;  $27,500.  All  types 
property.  Don  Young,  O’Donnell  Agency, 
Schuylerville,  New  York. _ 

RETIREMENT  homes,  like  rent,  nothing  down. 

Information.  Perry,  Brier  Hill  2,  Penna. 

150  ACRE  dairy  farm,  Dutchess  County,  for 

sale  on  contract.  BOX  1206,  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ _ _ 

FOR  Sale:  Operating  300  acre  dairy  farm.  16- 

room  main  house.  Three  tenant  houses.  Stone 
barn,  67  stanchions.  Other  outbuildings.  Spring, 
brook,  lake.  Price:  $185,000.  Eleanor  H.  Klenen, 
Realtor,  R.  D,,  Califon,  New  Jersey. 


VIRGINIA  Farms:  Large  and  small,  beef  01- 
dairy.  Homes  for  retirement,  small  acreage. 
Several  listings  on  brick  and  frame  colonial 
homes.  Kirk  A.  Spencer,  Broker,  Box  52, 
Scottsville,  Virginia. 


DAIRY  farm  for  rent  in  Long  Valley,  New 
Jersey.  Perfect  condition,  excellent  terms. 
Contact:  Jack  Borgenicht,  1333  Broadway  New 
York  18,  N.  Y.  Phone:  LOngacre  5-0030. 


FOR  Sale:  180  acre  farm,  46  cow  stanchions, 
heifer  barn,  barn  cleaner,  modern  house, 
sugar  bush  and  equipment,  tap  900  buckets,  40 
acres  improved  pasture.  Call  or  write  Dennis 
Wilson,  Dryden,  New  York. 


MONTGOMERY  County  farm:  130  acres,  good 
land,  buildings,  location.  Write  BOX  1204, 

Rural  New  Yorker. _ _ _ 

POULTRY  Farm:  20  acres,  6,000  layer,  capacity 
3,000  rearing  and  brooding  capacity.  Modern 
buildings  and  equipment.  10  miles  from  Al¬ 
bany.  Price  fully  equipped  $50,000.  John  Dahl, 
So.  Bethlehem,  New  York. _ 

FLORIDA’S  finest  homesite  bargain:  80  by 
135  feet  for  $240;  pay  $10  monthly.  Near- 
famous  Panama  City  pleasure  resort.  Wonder¬ 
ful  fishing,  hunting.  Choice  10  and  20  acre 
winter  garden  farms.  Also  beautifully  wooded 
deluxe  trailer  sites.  Booklet  free.  Howard 
Wood,  Fountain,  Florida. _ _ 

WANTED:  Farms,  stocked  or  bare;  acreage. 

Buyers  waiting.  W.  H.  Rawlings,  West’s 
Farm  Agency,  Rt.  4,  Rome,  New  York, _ 

HOME,  business  farm:  No  down  payment, 
furnished  apartment  house,  buildings,  bath¬ 
ing,  waterfront  unlimited,  income,  $15,000. 
Monthly  payments.  James  Lucente,  East 
Durham,  New  York, _ 

VERMONT  country  store,  paved  road,  $55,000 
gross,  $6,000  net.  Grain  business.  $12,000  price 
includes  inventory.  BOX  1012,  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ 

FOR  Sale:  One  of  the  best  1,725  acre  farms 
in  the  State  on  two  good  paved  roads,  well 
located  now  carrying  850  head  of  beef  cattle. 
435  acres  permanent  pasture,  excellent  for 
grain,  cotton,  and  peanuts.  Well  fenced  with 
two  beautiful  homes  in  large  shady  groves 
and  ample  farm  buildings.  Price  of  real  es¬ 
tate  $160  per  acre  and  cattle  and  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  can  be  bought  at  a  fair  market  value. 
Two  ponds  with  two  other  pond  sites.  Letters 
welcome  but  much  prefer  to  show  the  place 
as  it  will  easily  sell  itself  when  personally  in¬ 
spected.  “We  specialize  in  farms  and  planta¬ 
tions.”  Bradham  Realty  Company,  Realtors, 
2  North  Main  St.,  Sumter,  South  Carolina. 
Telephone  SPruce  3-3376. _ 

A  REAL  BUY!  Close  to  Gettysburg,  fine  build¬ 
ings,  166  acres,  120  fertile  loam,  45  woodland, 
oak  and  hickory  timber,  good  return  if  sold; 
39  fruit  trees;  fine  stone  Colonial  home;  barn 
45x70;  summer  house;  30  minute  drive  to  York 
and  Hanover,  near  beautiful  South  Mountains; 
mineral  rights;  school  bus;  this  property  will 
appeal  to  the  most  exacting  buyer!  Possession 
30  days!  No.  Q-2703.  West’s,  J.  C.  Bream  & 
Son,  Representatives,  Fairfield  Rd.,  Gettys- 
burg,  Pa,,  telephone  68-Y. _ 

55  ACRE  poultry  farm,  south  of  Utica,  N.  Y. 

3,500-4,000  capacity.  Equipped  and  stocked. 
Good  market.  BOX  1212,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

DAIRY-Chicken  farm:  108  acres.  36  stan¬ 
chions,  watercups,  two  silos,  chicken  houses 
for  3,000  layers,  house,  two  apartments.  Sacri¬ 
fice  $13,500.  Terms.  Scheidell,  Jeffersonville. 
New  York, _ _ 

FLORIDA  Investments:  Nice  home  with  3‘  2 
acres  of  land,  variety  of  fruit  trees,  good 
barn,  large  chicken  house,  highway  frontage. 
Well  financed.  $8,750.00.  10  acres  of  young 

orange  grove,  early  and  late  variety.  Located 
on  main  highway.  $10,500.00.  Davis  and  Roberts, 
Inc.  Reg.  Real  Estate  Brokers,  P.  O.  Box  636, 
Wauchula,  Florida. _ 

RETIREMENT:  South  Jersey,  warmer,  shorter 
Winters.  Lot  and  cabin  or  trailer  $700. 
Minutes  shopping,  churches,  rich  soil  for 
strawberries,  gardening,  poultry,  eggs.  Elec¬ 
tricity.  Five  acres.  Two  story  (ranch  type) 
cinder  block,  partly  finished,  aluminum  win¬ 
dows  in,  wells,  walk-in  freezer;  $4,300.  Terms. 
Moving  away.  BOX  1215,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


AVERY’S  Golden  wildflower  honey:  5  lbs. 

$2.20;  10  lbs.  $3.95  prepaid.  60  lbs.  $11.20  not 
prepaid.  H.  J,  Avery,  Katonah,  N.  Y _ 

WORLD  Famous  Indian  River  Fruit:  Packers 
and  shippers  of  tree-ripened,  hand-picked 
fruit,  individually  wrapped.  Orange  blossom 
honey;  tropical  marmalades;  candies.  Write  us. 
Indian  River  Fruit  Company,  Post  Office  Box 
166,  Indian  River  City.  Florida. _ 

OLD  fashioned  dried  apples,  real  treat,  two 
pounds  $1.60;  four  pounds  $3.20  prepaid. 
L.  W.  Denlinger,  Clayton,  Ohio, _ 

TREE-Ripened  oranges  and  grapefruit.  No 
color  added.  Shipped  prepaid.  Delivery 
guaranteed.  One  bushel  oranges  $5.75;  grape¬ 
fruit  $5.25;  mixed  bushels  $5.50.  All  half 
bushels  $3.75.  Add  50  cents  west  of  Misissippi 
and  Wisconsin.  Dillingham  Groves,  Largo, 
Florida. 

LIGHT  clover  honey  liquid:  5  lbs.  $1.95  post¬ 

paid;  carton  6-  5’s-  $9.00  prepaid.  60  lbs.  can 
light  Fall  flower,  fine  flavor  $10.20  net  pre¬ 
paid.  G.  W.  Hand,  R.  D.  2,  Cazenovia.  N.  Y. 
ORGANICALLY  grown  tree  ripened  oranges, 
bushel  $6.00  express  prepaid.  Clarence 
McConnell,  Box  1176,  Winter  Park,  Florida. 

VERMONT  maple  syrup:  1  gallon  $7.50;  >2 

gallon  $4.50;  5  pounds  sugar  $6.50.  Prepaid 
third  zone.  Bert  Prescott,  Essex  Junction, 
Vermont.  _ 

TEMPLE  Oranges:  $5.00  per  bushel:  half 
bushel  $3.25;  Tangelo  oranges  $3.50:  grape¬ 
fruit  $3.00;  regular  orange  $3.50.  Grapefruit  and 
regular  orange  mixed  $3.25  per  bushel.  E.-  R. 
Turner  and  Sons,  Dept.  R,  Box  1027,  Clear¬ 
water,  Florida.  (Give  us  permission  if  out  of 
Tangelos  to  ship  regular  orange.  Express  on 
bushel  $2,87;  half  bushel  $2,07). _ 

TREE  ripened  oranges  or  grapefruit  or  mixed 
to  order.  Bushel  $5.65;  half-bushel  $3.65. 
Express  free.  L.  F.  Corliss,  Box  1124.  Winter 
Park,  Florida. _ 

CHOICE  Stuart  Pecans:  30  pounds  $12  express 

paid;  5  pounds  $2.50;  shelled  halves  $1.50; 
culls  and  pieces  $1.25  per  pound  postpaid. 
Carlee  Grove,  Florala,  Alabama. 


COUNTRY  BOARD 


CONFIDENTIAL  waiting  home  for  unwed 
mothers.  May  work  to  part  pay  for  board. 
Springer  Private  Hospital.  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


CEDAR  poles  for  pole  barns.  Penta  treated 
for  durability.  Five  foot  electric  fence  stakes 
pointed  for  driving  15  cents  each  at  yard. 
Truck  load  deliveries.  Telephone  683121  or 
write  for  prices  of  all  size  posts  and  poles. 
Murray  Snell,  Northeast  Townline  Road, 
Marcellus,  New  York. _ _ _ 

TOBACCO:  Pipe  smoking,  four  pounds  $2.00 
postpaid.  L,  Pulliam,  Patesville.  Kentucky, 
WANTED:  Old  folded  letters,  civil  war  letters, 
souvenir  post  cards,  advertising  cards. 
Bronson  Taylor,  Middle  Grove,  New  York, 
FOR  Sale;  15  tons  second  cutting  alfalfa.  Wire 
tie.  Wellington,  Geneva,  N.  Y.  Telephones 
4623,  3518, _ 

BEAUTIFUL  patch  quilt  tops  ready  for  quilt¬ 
ing.  Size  72x72  inch.  New  material  $2.75. 
Write  BOX  27,  Coplay.  R.  1.  Penna. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Walk-in  refrigerator,  20xllx7:12  feet 
with  l’,2  horsepower  motor  and  compressor. 
Perfect.  Will  hold  475  bushels  produce.  David 
Tice,  R.  D.  2,  Westwood,  New  Jersey.  Phone: 
Park  Ridge  6-1467. _ 

BUYING-SELLING:  Old  shaving  mugs,  books, 
catalogs,  etc.  G.  Hopper,  Copley  St.,  Auburn, 
New  York. 


WANTED:  New  York  State  mixed  hay,  pre¬ 
ferably  clover  and  timothy  mixed,  wire 
bales.  Will  pick  up  at  your  farm.  Good  cash 
price  paid.  Write:  Charles  Greenberg  &  Son, 
Route  206,  Columbus,  New  Jersey.  Phone: 
Mount  Holly,  New  Jersey  Exchange  Amherst 
7-1887  collect. 


GIRLS  bicycle,  childs  bicycle,  typewriter,  tire 
chains,  ice  skates,  fur-lined  coat.  Simms, 
Warwick,  New  York. 


GUARANTEED:  Pipe  smoking  or  chewing 
tobacco:  five  pounds  $3.00  postpaid.  Star 
Farms,  Ralston,  Tennessee. 


FOUR-FOOT  Seamans  Roto-Tiller.  Kosch 
front,  mounted  tractor  mower.  Wm.  Van 
Vleet,  Harbor  Creek,  Penna. 
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Official  Nebraska  Tests  Prove: 


It  s  big  news  for  farmers  everywhere!  Just  recently,  three  new  John 
Deere  ”720’s”— a  gasoline,  LP-Gas,  and  a  Diesel  model*— broke  the 
horsepower  record  for  row-crop  tractors  in  official  Nebraska  Tests. 

When  it  comes  to  work  capacity,  no  other  tractor  can  produce  like 
a  John  Deere  ‘'720.”  Here  is  row-crop  power  that  will  replace  two  tractors 
on  many  farms  at  plowing-disking  time  and  cut  labor  costs  to  the  bone 
.  .  .  here  is  general-purpose  utility  that  will  handle  every  power  job  the 


year  around  .  .  .  here  is  fuel  and  maintenance  economy  that  will  slash 
operating  costs  to  new  lows  ...  all  in  a  tractor  that  offers  every  modem 
feature  to  make  your  work  far  easier,  much  more  enjoyable. 

Your  John  Deere  dealer  is  eager  to  tell  you  all  about  the  exciting  new 
“720”  and  demonstrate  it  on  your  farm.  See  him  soon  and  learn  the 
facts  about  this  new  Power,  Performance,  and  Value  Leader  of  the  row- 
crop  tractor  field. 


*Each  model  developed  more  than  58  b.h.p.  (Sea  level,  calculated;  based  on  60" F.  and  29.92  in.  Hg.) 


and  the 
a  New  Fuel 


DIESEL  Model 

»rd 


Meet  the  new  fuel-economy  champion— the 
brand-new  John  Deere  “720”  Diesel  Trac¬ 
tor.  In  official  Nebraska  Tests,  the  new 
“720”  developed  more  horsepower-hours 
per  gallon  of  fuel  used  than  any  other  trac¬ 
tor  ever  tested! 

It’s  the  fourth  John  Deere  Diesel  to  hold 


this  title  — in  unbroken  succession  — since 
1949.  With  its  5-plow  capacity,  year- 
’round  utility,  exclusive  maintenance  econ¬ 
omy,  and  unmatched  combination  of 
features— the  new  John  Deere  “720”  is  well 
qualified  to  pave  the  way  to  more  profitable 
farming  for  you. 


Choose  your  next  tractor  from  the  complete  John  Deere  Line.  See  your  John  Deere  dealer  soon! 

Power  Sizes...  Be 


“320”  SERIES  “420”  SERIES  “520”  SERIES  ”620”  SERIES  “720”  SERIES  “820”  DIESEL 


JOHN  DEERE 


“WHEREVER  CROPS  GROW,  THERE'S  A  GROWING  DEMAND 
FOR  JOHN  DEERE  FARM  EQUIPMENT" 


SEND  FOR  FREE  LITERATURE 


JOHN  DEERE  *  Moline,  Illinois  *  Dept.  T-37 


Please  send  me  more  information  on  the 
new  John  Deere  "720''  Series  Tractors. 


Name _ 
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“Sweetest  Story  Ever  Told” 


Treat  the  Soil— and  the  Soil  Treats  You 


It  is  their  responsiveness  to  tillage  and  fertilization  —  rather  than  any  great  natural 
fertility  —  that  makes  the  net  worth  of  our  northeast  soils  so  high . 


By  C.  L.  W.  SWANSON 


HEN  the  Pilgrims  landed  at 
Plymouth,  they  could  not  have 
landed  on  less  fertile  soil.  It 
is  a  good  thing  they  came  for 
religious  freedom.  Had  they 
come  just  for  farming,  they 
would  have  been  extremely  dis¬ 
appointed.  That  they  had  such  a  difficult  time 
the  first  year  can  be  attributed  to  the  sandy 
Carver  soils  of  the  area  on  which  they  settled. 
About  the  exact  opposite  of  fertile  prairies  in 
the  Midwest,  they  were  quite  barren.  The 
Indians  put  a  fish  in  a  hill  of  corn  to  make  it 
grow.  Now  we  know  the  fish  furnished  enough 
nutrients  to  grow  the  equivalent  of  a  50-bushel 
corn  crop  on  these  soils.  They  may  have  been 
naturally  poor,  but  they  were  very  responsive. 
Managed — and  fertilized —  properly,  northeast 
soils  are  exceptionally  productive.  How  they 
are  made  up  and  how  they  are  managed  ac¬ 
counts  for  much  of  this;  climate  accounts  for 
the  rest. 

Mother  Nature  Makes  Different  Soils 

The  environment  in  which  a  soil  is  formed 
has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  its  physical  character 
and  fertility.  Soil-forming  processes  are  re¬ 
flected  to  a  depth  of  24  to  30  inches.  In  soils 
developed  in  the  cool  and  humid  northeast  cli¬ 
mate,  decomposition  of  forest  litter  produced 
organic  acids  which  subsequently  washed  into 
the  ground;  hence  the  soils  are  naturally  acid. 
Leaching,  combined  with  inherent  infertility, 
has  been  strong  enough  in  all  of  the  soils  to 
make  it  necessary  to  use  fertilizers  for  eco¬ 
nomic  crop  production. 

The  major  northeast  soil  groups  are  called 
podzols.  The  terms  can  be  used  to  describe 
broad  regional  patterns  of  soils  having  similar 
characteristics.  They  thus  give  a  picture  of  the 
kind  of  soil  produced  by  climate  and  vegeta¬ 
tion.  In  them  are  reflected  degree  of  leaching, 
parent  rock,  kind  of  relief  on  which  they  were 
developed,  and  their  present  stage  of  maturity. 

Simple  podzols  are  ash-like,  nearly  white  soil 
layers  that  appear  just  under  thick  upper  ac¬ 
cumulations  of  organic  debris.  Virgin  podzols 
are  distinguished  by  this  one-  to  four-inch 
mineral  horizon.  This  is  underlain  abruptly  by 
a  reddish-brown  subsoil  horizon.  The  texture 


of  all  layers  is  about  the  same  throughout. 
Well-drained  podzols  exist  in  the  North,  where 
forests  of  spruce,  fir,  and  hardwoods  predomin¬ 
ate,  and  in  the  South  at  higher  elevations. 

In  the  southern  part  of  our  region,  the  leach¬ 
ing  process  is  not  so  active;  litter  from  white 
pine-oak  forests  is  thin  and  less  acid.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  the  well-drained  soils  have  no  light-gray 
or  white  surface  horizon,  and  the  rusty  subsoil 
horizon  is  either  absent  entirely  or  is  de¬ 
veloped  only  slightly.  These  soils,  called 
brown  podzolic,  are  closely  related  to  the  plain 
podzols.  Characteristically  yellowish  brown  on 
top,  brown  podzolic  soils  are  similar  in  tex¬ 
ture  to  the  podzols.  When  land  of  these  soils  is 
cleared  and  plowed,  upper  horizons  mix  and 
the  soil  profiles  are  hard  to  recognize. 

Still  further  south,  and  to  the  west,  materials 
accumulated  abundantly  in  the  so-called  B  or 
subsoil  layer.  More  clay  occurs  in  this  horizon 
than  in  the  other  soil  groups  having  finer  tex¬ 
ture  and  more  definite  structure.  This  layer  is 
also  of  darker  color,  commonly  being  yellowish- 


brown.  These  are  called  gray-brown  podzols. 

These  three  soil  groups  both  cause  and  re¬ 
flect  significant  regional  characteristics.  They 
are  related  to  length  of  growing  season,  to 
temperature  and  rainfall,  and,  consequently, 
to  most  agricultural  production  practices.  But 
local  differences  in  soil  development  frequent¬ 
ly  overshadow  broad  regional  differences.  Fac¬ 
tors  extremely  important  from  the  local  stand¬ 
point  of  management  and  production  on  in¬ 
dividual  farms  are  degree  of  drainage,  extent 
of  fertilizer  residue,  and  kind  of  parent  ma¬ 
terial  from  which  the  soil  is  derived. 

Are  Our  Soils  as  Good  as  Others? 

Our  soils  differ  from  the  Midwest’s  in  na¬ 
tive  fertility  and  responsiveness  to  fertilizers. 
Prairie  soils  are  only  slightly  to  medium  acid 
— pH  5. 6-6. 5,  and  in  many  of  them  the  lower 
horizons  are  neutral  or  actually  calcareous.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  undisturbed  natural  forest 
soils,  the  pH  of  the  profiles  ranges  from  as 
(Continued  on  Page  114) 


Highly  responsive  to  fertilization,  northeast  soils  are  especially  suitable  for  growing  intensively 
cultivated  crops  like  tobacco,  potatoes,  vegetables  and  corn.  Up  to  a  quarter  ton  of  pure  fertilize! 

elements  is  annually  applied  to  shade-grown  tobacco. 
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Long  Island  Growers  Meet 


Improved  marketing  practices  and 
ways  of  reducing  production  costs 
were  stressed  at  the  22nd  Annual 
Suffolk  County  Vegetable  Growers’ 
Convention,  at  Riverhead,  Long  Is¬ 
land,  January  23-24,  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  Suffolk  County  Agricul¬ 
tural  Extension  Service.  Henry  Loh- 
mann  of  Brookhaven,  chairman,  and 
William  G.  Koschara  of  Coram,  vice- 
chairman  of  the  Suffolk  County  Vege¬ 
table  Growers’  Committee,  presided. 

Robert  V.  Roosa,  general  manager 
of  the  Long  Island  Cauliflower  Asso¬ 
ciation,  in  reporting  on  the  1956  mar¬ 
keting  season,  said  that  the  price  of 
cauliflower  averaged  $1.60  per  crate 
this  past  Fall,  compared  with  $1.95 
per  crate  for  the  1955  crop.  While 
Long  Island  continues  to  hold  its 
own  as  the  leading  cauliflower  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States,  he  pointed 
out  that  numerous  other  sections  are 
now  producing  ’flowers  and  offering 
strong  competition.  Chain  store  buy- 


chemical  per  acre. 

In  commenting  on  the  outlook  for 
vegetable  growers,  Cornell  economist 
Dr.  R.  Brian  How,  said  in  part:  “In 
the  market  for  fresh  vegetables,  the 
number  of  consumers  and  their  aver¬ 
age  incomes  are  important  consider¬ 
ations.  Between  1950  and  1956,  the 
population  of  New  York  State  grew 
by  approximately  one  and  a  half  mil¬ 
lion.  This  was  approximately  one  and 
a  half  per  cent  per  year.  From  1955 
to  1956,  income  per  person  rose  by 
three  and  a  half  per  cent.  This  in¬ 
crease  is  expected  to  continue  into 
1957  which  favors  the  grower  of 
locally  produced  vegetables. 

“Even  with  a  high  level  of  business 
activity,  market  vegetable  prices  are 
still  highly  responsive  to  the  quantity 
produced  and  marketed.  Barring  any 
unexpected  slump  in  business  activ¬ 
ity,  or  the  outbreak  of  war,  it  would 
appear  that  prices  New  York  farmers 


will  receive  for  fresh  vegetables,  com¬ 
pared  with  last  year,  will  depend 
largely  on  the  volume  produced  and 
marketed  in  1957,”  said  the  Cornell 
economist. 

Dr.  Philip  Minges,  Cornell  vege¬ 
table  specialist,  reported  on  the 
Cornell  experiments  with  plastic  film 
greenhouses.  He  said  that  Cornell  re¬ 
search  indicates  that  the  new  type 
of  plant  growing  structures  are  con¬ 
siderably  cheaper  than  glass  green¬ 
houses,  but  how  long  they  will  last 
is  a  question.  He  stressed  that  this 
type  of  greenhouse  is  still  in  the 
experimental  stage  and  he  did  not  en¬ 
courage  the  Long  Island  growers  to 
build  film  greenhouses  until  more  re¬ 
search  is  completed. 

Other  speakers  at  the  two-day  con¬ 
vention  were  Drs.  Stewart  Dallyn, 
Maurie  Semel  and  Robert  Cetas  of 
the  L.  I.  Vegetable  Research  Farm 
and  Drs.  Edwin  B.  Oyer,  Arden  F. 
Sherf  and  Arthur  A.  Muka  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell. 
These  specialists  cooperated  in  pre¬ 


paring  a  mimeograph  leaflet  entitled: 
“Recommendations  for  Vegetable 
Production  on  Long  Island,”  which 
summarized  the  research  on  varieties, 
fertilizers,  chemical  weed  control, 
disease  control  and  insect  control. 

Walter  G.  Been 

Radioactive  Box  Cars  to 
Preserve  Produce 

I  was  interested  in  the  item  in  a 
recent  issue  of  The  Rural  New 
Yorker  concerning  the  gases  of 
apples  stopping  potato  sprouting  in 
home  storage. 

According  to  recent  information 
in  Railroad,  a  few  radioactive  rail¬ 
road  box  cars  are  to  be  placed  in 
service  by  the  end  of  1957.  These  will 
have  built-in  radioactive  units  to 
irradiate  the  contents,  lengthening 
the  storage  life  of  perishables,  and 
destroying  grain  and  fruit  pests. 

Who  knows  but  that  one  day  per¬ 
haps  there  will  be  a  home  applica¬ 
tion  of  this  system?  m.  p.,  jr. 


Maple  Sugar  Party 

Sugar  on  snow  in  the  Spring  of  the 
year! 

Sugar  on  snow!  It  is  time!  Do  you 
hear? 

Pickles  and  doughnuts  and  coffee  for 
you, 

Sugar  on  snow  and  a  frolic  will  do. 

Throw  me  a  snowball,  and  laugh  all 
the  day; 

These  are  the  woods  where  our 
hearts  shall  be  gay. 

Springtime  will  beckon  wherever  we 
go, 

Calling  us  back  with  its  sugar  on 
snow! 

—  Mildred  Fielder 


ers  are  demanding  high  quality  and 
standardized  grading,  so  he  recom¬ 
mended  that  Long  Island  do  an  even 
better  job  of  grading  and  packing  in 
order  to  continue  in  first  place. 

Frederick  Y.  Reeve,  Aquebogue 
vegetable  grower,  described  his  new 
sweet  corn  and  cauliflower  harvest¬ 
ing  combine,  which  he  said  had  been 
very  successful.  His  tractor-mounted 
outfit  permitted  him  to  harvest,  grade 
and  pack  in  the  field  with  a  consider¬ 
able  saving  in  time  and  labor. 

Robert  Wigley  of  L.  I.  Caulflower 
Distributors,  Inc.,  spoke  favorably  of 
his  firm’s  pilot  plant  operation  in 
marketing  cellophane-wrapped  cauli¬ 
flower.  Trade  acceptance  of  the  new 
type  package  was  excellent  and  the 
marketing  firm  plans  to  expand  this 
type  of  pack  next  year.  Leander  B. 
Glover,  Cutchogue  vegetable  grower, 
said  he  grossed  approximately  SI. 00 
per  crate  extra  on  his  cellophane- 
wrapped  cauliflower.  In  his  opinion, 
the  extra  cost  of  cello-wrapping  was 
partially  compensated  for  by  the  sav¬ 
ing  in  transportation  costs  on  ship¬ 
ping  the  lighter  cardboard  crates. 

Edward  W.  Latham,  Orient  potato 
and  vegetable  grower,  reported  on  his 
method  of  growing  and  marketing 
cucumbers.  He  declared  that  treat¬ 
ing  the  seed  in  corrosive  sublimate 
solution  is  essential  to  kill  seed-borne 
diseases  and  that  spraying  or  dust¬ 
ing  the  crop  every  few  days  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  control  blights  and  insects. 
He  prefers  the  Marketeer  variety  for 
his  main  crop,  but  considers  Ashley 
as  a  promising  new  variety. 

Chemical  weed  spraying  has  re¬ 
duced  production  costs  on  his  farm 
considerably,  according  to  Henry 
Lohmann.  Herbicides  that  he  has 
found  especially  satisfactory  are 
Chloro-IPC  and  Karmex  50-W,  but  he 
cautioned  against  using  any  weed 
control  chemicals  on  a  big  scale  with¬ 
out  first  testing  the  chemicals  on 
small  plots.  He  emphasized  that  the 
sprayer  must  be  carefully  calibrated 
to  put  on  just  the  right  amount  of  1 
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WANT  TO  EARN  EXTRA  MONEY?  A  few  select  territories  are  still  open  for  the  appointment  of  Hoffman  farmer- 
agents  to  take  orders  for  Hoffman  farm  seeds  and  Funk  G  corn.  No  investment  required.  For  details  write  to  Dept.  A, 


OATS  •  HAY  •  CORN  •  WHEAT  >  GRASSES 


FREE !  New  1957  Hoffman  Seed  Guide  lists  more  than  60  varieties,  including  many  of  the 
newer  strains  such  as  “DePuits”  Alfalfa,  “Pennscott”  Clover,  “Viking”  Trefoil,  “S-37”  Orchard 
Grass,  “Climax”  Timothy,  “Clintland”  Oats,  and  others.  No  shipment  of  Hoffman  Quality 
Seeds  leaves  the  Hoffman  warehouse  until  proved  to  be  clean,  free  from  weeds,  fast  to  germi¬ 
nate,  healthy  and  hardy.  Every  pound  is  backed  by  our  58-year  reputation  for  honest  value. 

You’ll  also  receive  a  free  copy  of  the  Hoffman  Farm  Facts  Notebook,  packed  with  farm- 
tested  hints  on  planting,  fertilizing,  grass  silage,  etc.,  plus  blank  pages  for  your  notes.  Mail 
coupon  today! 


THERE  IS  A 


DIFFERENCE  IN  SEED!  GET  BETTER  PAYING  CROPS  WITH 

HOFFMAN  QUALITY  SEED! 


FREE! 

HOFFMAN  1957 
SEED  GUIDE 
and 

FARM  FACTS 
NOTEBOOK 


A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  INC.,  box32a 

Landisville  (Lancaster  Co.),  Pa.  ^ 

Yes  — please  send  me  FREE  Farm  Facts  Note¬ 
book  and  32-page  Seed  Guide  for  1957. 

Name _ _ _ _  • 

Ad  dr  ex  r .  _ _ 

Town _ _ _  State _ _ 


PICTURED  ABOVE  are  several  kernels  of  Funk  G  Hy¬ 
brid  seed  corn.  Although  they  all  look  alike,  they 
actually  differ  in  many  important  ways.  Some  are  for 
silage,  some  for  husking,  some  mature  early,  others 
late.  Funk  breeds  many  different  varieties  of  corn, 
each  adapted  to  different  growing  conditions,  and 
identified  by  its  own  "G”  number. 

HOFFMAN  TEST-GROWS  ALL  FUNK  G  HYBRIDS.  To  make 
sure  you  get  the  right  "G”  number  for  your  area,  soil 
and  season,  Hoffman  test-grows  Funk  G  Hybrids 
under  growing  conditions  identical  to  yours.  This 
program  has  been  in  continual  operation  for  20  years, 
and  is  carried  out  by  Hoffman’s  own  corn  specialists 
on  proving  grounds  in  every  important  corn  growing 
section  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland,  Delaware  and  Virginia. 

ALL  FUNK  G  HYBRIDS  GROW  FAST  with  deep  roots, 
strong  stalks,  and  possess  the  bred-in  ability  to  resist 
blight,  drouth  and  insect  attack.  When  you  plant  the 


right  Funk  G  Hybrid  for  your  farm,  you  benefit  from 
today’s  most  scientific  national  corn-breeding  and  local 
corn-testing  program.  In  terms  of  dollars  and  cents, 
this  means  you  get  more  corn  per  acre  — more  bushels 
of  ripe,  mature  ears  for  husking  — more  tons  of  feed 
in  your  silo. 

Hoffman’s  handy  new  ‘‘Cornpicker”  will  help  you  select  the  “fi" 
number  best  suited  for  your  form.  See  your  local  Hoffman  agent  or 
write  our  corn  men  here. 


ONLY  FUNK  G  HYBRIDS  GIVE  YOU 
ALL  THE  5-STAR  ADVANTAGES  TO 
RESIST  CORN  CROP  HAZARDS: 

Faster  starting  jr  More  disease  resistance 
jr  Greater  standability  ^Better  drouth  resistance 
jr  Greater  insect  resistance 
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The  BEST  in 
FARM  SEEDS— \ 
since  1801 


HAY  and  PASTURE  MIXTURES 
ALFALFA  SEED 


RANGER,  XN ARRAG ANSETT,  DU  PUITS,  VERNAL,  GRIMM 


$‘4 
y$s* 


CLOVER,  TIMOTHY  and  BROME  GRASS 

BIRDSFOOT  TREFOIL 

New  Free  Catalog,  in  color.  Contains  recommended  mix¬ 
tures  for  various  requirements,  rates  to  sow,  etc.  Lists 
and  describes  all  other  standard  farm  seeds.  Write 
today  for  your  free  copy. 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE,  Seedgrower 

BOX  B,  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


Free  Catalog 

Roses,  Flowering  Shrubs,  Fruit  Trees, 
Berry  Bushes,  Hedges,  Vines.  Shade 
and  Ornamental  Trees,  Summer 
Flowering  Bulbs  —  10  pages  in  full 
color — Concise,  honest  descriptions 
—  Join  the  thousands  who  rely  on  us 
year  after  year  for  dependably 
hardy  plants. 

Invitation... 

This  large  Connecticut  nursery  has 
one  of  the  largest  “Cash  &  Carry” 
stocks  in  New  England,  so  plan  to 
visit  us  this  Spring  and  personally 
select  your  plants  from  our  con¬ 
veniently  displayed  stock.  We're  just 
off  the  Wilbur  Cross  Parkway  (Exit 
66)  on  Route  5. 


ARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO. 

BOX  8  YALESVILIE,  CONN.  ESI. 1890 


FRUIT 

TREES 


Write  now  for  big 
FREE  Color  Catalog — 
supply  limited.  Great 
values  in  Fruit  Trees, 
Berries,  Grapes,  Shrubs, 
Roses,  Perennials,  Ever¬ 
greens.  Sturdy,  strong-rooted  stock, 
Northern  grown  on  600  acres  in 
Dansville,  and  priced  right!  Guaran¬ 
teed  to  grow  and  true  to  name.  Free 
stock  for  early  orders.  Our  73rd  Year. 


MALONEY  BROTHERS 
NURSEY  COMPANY 


28  CIRCLE  ROAD,  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


GARDNER  SEED  CO? 


% 


45  SPENCER  ST.,  ROCHESTER 


B3(§>/LILW 

A  Hordy  American  Holly,  pyramidal 
tree -type,  red  berries.  2  Jap.  Holly, 
evergreen  shrub-type.  All  plants  A " 
to  6"  with  mass  of  roots  from  2Vi' 
pots.  Postpaid  at  planting  time. 

Ask  for  FREE  Evergreen  Catalog 


MUSSER  FORESTS 


BOX  20-B 


N  E W  CARPATH  IAN 


Produces  large  delicious  thin 
shelled  English  Walnuts. 

Perfectly  adapted  for  cold 
winters;  will  stand  25  below 
without  injury.  Makes  a 
beautiful,  fast-growing  shade 
tree.  Plant  for  shade  and 
nuts.  Details  in  Miller's  FREE  CATALOG.  Also 
New  Interlaken  Seedless  grape.  New  berries.  Dwarf 
Fruit  trees,  shade  and  flowering  trees,  fruit  trees 
of  all  kinds. 


J.  E.  MILLER  NURSERIES 

565  W.  LAKE  RD„  CANANDAIGUA,  N.  Y. 


Blueberry  Plants 

WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL 

CERTIFIED  •  ALL  POPULAR  VARIETIES 

SPECIAL  $6.98  RETAIL  OFFER 

Onedozen  large  assorted  2  year  plants 
Early  Midseason  &  Late  Varieties 

GALLETTA  BROS.— BLUEBERRY  FARMS 

475  S.  Chew  Road  Hammenton,  N  J 


Seeds  &  Plants 

Complete  Line  of  High  Grade  Seeds 
We  Will  Be  Pleased  to  Mail  to  You  Our 

Free  1957  Catalog 

0R0L  LEDDEN  &  SONS 

SEWELL,  NEW  JERSEY 

Seedsmen  for  53  Years.  Largest  Growers  of 
Vegetable  Plants  in  New  Jersey. 


row 

Write  today  for  America's  favorite 
garden  book,  the  Burpee  Seed  Cata- 
Seea  log,  with  over! 500  photos,  many  in 
Catalog  natural  color.  Has  latest  news  about 
°  best  new  flowers  and  vegetables,  in- 
FhEE  eluding  Burpee  Hybrids.  In  big  de¬ 
mand;  ask  for  your  free  copy  NOW 


W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

482  Burpee  Building,  Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 


FREE  CATALOG  describes  our  new 
virus-free  strawberry  plants.  Foun¬ 
dation  stock  supplied  by  the  U.  S. 
Dept,  of  Agriculture  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  better  strawberry  plants 
for  the  American  farmer  and  gardener. 
Also  blueberries,  grapes,  raspberries, 
shrubs,  snade  trees,  fruit  and  nut  trees.  All  stock  cer¬ 
tified  and  guaranteed.  Write  Now  for  Your  Free  Copy. 


RAYNER  BROTHERS.  SALISBURY  5.  MARYLAND 


Evergreen  Lining-Out  Stock 

Transplants  and  Seedlings 

Pine,  Spruce,  Fir,  Canadian  Hemlock,  Arbor- 
vitaes,  in  variety.  For  growing  Christmas 
trees.  Ornamental  landscape.  Windbreaks, 
Hedges.  Quality  stock  low  as  2c  each  on 
quantity  orders.  Write  for  price  list. 

SUNCREST  EVERGREEN  NURSERIES 
BOX  305-B,  HOMER  CITY,  PA. 


are  ideal  family  income  projects.  One- 
tenth  acre  yields  660  —  900  quarts. 
Allen’s  Berry  Book  tells  best  varieties 
and  How  to  Grow  Them,  free  copy . 
Write  today. 

W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 


72  Evergreen  Ave,,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


SWEET  SPANISH  ONION  PLANTS 


■HARRIS  SHDS 

BEAT  THE  WEATHER  WITH  FRESH  PLANTS  OF 
SWEET  SPANISH  ONIONS 

They  produce  the  mildest,  sweetest,  largest  onions  you 
have  ever  eaten.  Use  the  thinnings  for  green  onions. 
Those  allowed  to  mature  often  weigh  a  pound  or  more. 
Harris’  plants  are  fresh  because  they  are  shipped  by 
overnight,  refrigerated  plane  from  our  Texas  grower 
the  same  day  they  are  pulled.  For  details,  see  our 
new  catalog. 

We  ship  to  points  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  north  of 
Virginia  between  early  April  and  May  20th  only. 
SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG 

(Ask  for  our  Market  Gardeners’  and  Florists’  catalog, 
if  you  grow  for  market.) 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Inc. 

17  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  N.  Y. 

1957  CATALOG  now  Amdtj 


Left:  Carl  Braun,  leading  Naples ,  N.  Y.,  vineyardist,  inspects  a  heavy  young 
Delaware  grapevine  preparatory  to  pruning.  Right:  within  minutes  he  re¬ 
duces  it  to  an  orderly  selection  of  canes  with  the  right  number  of  buds 

for  high  production  next  season. 


It’s  Pruning 

Late  Winter  and  early  Spring  is 
the  time  for  most  pruning,  and  to 
some  this  means  weeks  of  outdoor 
work  in  all  kinds  of  weather.  Despite 
this  climatic  inconvenience,  pruning 
can  be  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  and 
stimulating  of  all  farm  operations. 
It  is  also  one  of  the  oldest  agrieul 
tural  practices. 

Several  passages  in  the  Bible  refer 
to  pruning.  The  Book  of  Isaiah 
speaks  of  turning  swords  into  plow¬ 
shares  and  spears  into  “pruning 
hooks.”  A  passage  in  Leviticus  en¬ 
joins  the  children  of  Israel  to  prune 
their  vineyards  six  years  in  seven. 
Chapter  15  of  the  Gospel,  according 
to  St.  John,  says:  ‘  Every  branch  in 
me  that  beareth  not  fruit,  he  taketh 
away:  and  every  branch  that  beareth 
fruit,  he  purgeth  it,  that  it  may  bring 
forth  more  fruit.” 

Pruning  might  be  called  an  editing 
of  nature.  The  aim  of  most  orna¬ 
mental  pruning  is  simply  to  improve 
appearances.  Proper  pruning  for 
fruit  usually  accomplishes  this  also, 
but  the  fruit  grower’s  problem  is 
more  complex.  His  aims,  as  listed  in 
the  Encyclopedia  Americana,  are  to 
divert  plant  food  from  wood  to  fruit 
production;  to  encourage  annual 
bearing,  improved  fruit  size  and 
color,  and  to  facilitate  cultivation, 
spraying  and  harvesting.  This  sounds 
pretty  complicated,  but  usually  it 
simply  adds  up  to  a  good  thinning 
out  all  around  to  let  in  more  light 
and  air.  A  great  deal  of  instruction  is 
available  on  the  science  of  pruning, 
but  very  few  people  can  understand 
much  of  it.  As  with  many  things,  a 
good  way  to  learn  is  to  watch  some¬ 
one  who  knows  how,  then  start  in. 

There  are  certain  basic  decisions 
which  must  be  made  before  any  seri¬ 
ous  pruning  can  be  done.  The  grape 
grower,  for  instance,  must  decide  he 
intends  to  train  his  vines,  by  the 
high  “umbrella”  system,  the  older 
Kniffin  or  Munson  systems,  or  some 
combination.  The  orchardist  may 
have  to  choose  between  quality  and 
quantity  or  he  may  have  to  prune  for 
greater  efficiency  in  harvesting.  Once 
the  plan  is  set,  pruning  consists  of  a 
steady  flow  of  minor  decisions  as  the 


Time  Again 

pruner  rapidly  determines  what  and 
where  to  cut.  This  becomes  almost 
automatic. 

It  is  in  that  word  “almost”  where 
lies  much  of  the  charm  of  pruning; 
it  is  routine  enough  to  allow  the 
mind  to  wander,  yet  requires  enough 
concentration  to  keep  the  mind  alert. 
Add  to  this  the  mental  and  physical 
stimulation  of  being  outdoors  in  the 
crisp  winter  air,  and  you  have  the 
reason  why  many  a  problem  has  been 
worked  out  and  many  an  idea 
hatched  by  a  man  with  a  pruning 
knife  in  his  hand.  It  might  be  said 
that  a  man  who  can  prune  well  can 
order  his  mind  well. 

Not  the  least  of  the  compensations 
for  this  work  is  the  out-of-season  con¬ 
tact  it  offers  with  nature.  No  man, 
toiling  in  any  vineyard,  should  ever 
concentrate  so  closely  on  his  work 
that  he  has  not  time  to  look  up  to 
watch  a  hawk  soar  in  a  blue  sky,  or 
allow  his  eye  to  roam  the  wooded 
hillsides  once  in  a  while  for  the  quiet 
deer  who  may  be  lurking  there.  There 
are  stirrings  in  the  dry  grasses,  cloud 
patterns  and  pale  sunsets  to  watch. 
Nature  is  never  static,  even  in 
Winter. 

So,  if  some  raw  day  you  drive  by  a 
lone  figure  working  away  in  the 
branches  of  a  leafless  apple  tree  or 
snipping  in  a  berry  patch,  do  not  feel 
too  sorry  for  him.  If  he  is  not  freez¬ 
ing  to  death,  he  may  be  very  happy 
in  his  work.  Ed  Van  Dyne 

Pennsylvania 


Gold  is  tried  by  fire,  brave  men  by 
adversity.  —  Seneca,  De  Providentia. 
Ch.  V,  sec.  9. 
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Harold  Nolin  ( l. ),  DeKalb,  III,  presented  a  trophy  and  cutlery  to  Richard 
and  Edward  Withey,  Skaneateles,  Onondaga  Co.,  in  recognition  of  their 
high  1956  N.  Y.  State  corn  yield:  157.5  bushels  per  acre. 
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New  York's  Corn 
Champions 


New  EASY-LOAD  Manure  Spreader 
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Edward  Withey  and  his  son,  Rich¬ 
ard  Withey,  of  Skaneateles,  N.  Y., 
have  been  chosen  as  the  winners  of 
the  1956  corn  growers  contest  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  DeKalb  Agricultural 
Assn.  They  won  the  all-state 
award  with  a  bumper  yield  of  157.53 
bushels  of  shelled  corn  per  acre. 
County  winners  in  the  contest  are: 
Allegany  Co.  —  Page  Chamberlain, 
Caneadea,  100.09  bus.;  Glen  Wingert, 
Caneadea,  98.72;  Hugh  D.  Chamber- 
lain,  Caneadea,  91.95;  and  Fred  Ben- 
net  and  Son,  Cuba,  90.24. 

Cattaraugus  Co.  —  John  Burdick, 
Little  Valley,  100.67;  Ted  Boser,  Alle¬ 
gany.  89.35;  Claude  C.  Wilson,  Dele- 
van,  88.72;  and  Paul  W.  Brown,  Hins¬ 
dale,  88.48. 

Cayuga  Co.  —  Harold  Giles,  Union 
Springs,  133.39;  Harold  Sturgis, 
Weedsport,  132.70;  Winfield  Hunter, 
Cato.  130.37;  and  Isabell  Hunter, 
Auburn,  128.80. 

Chemung  Co. — Ralph  Tanner,  El¬ 
mira,  105.23;  Charles  W.  Wood,  Sayre, 
Pa.,  92.44;  and  John  Kilpatrick,  El¬ 
mira,  84.40. 

Chenango  Co. — Max  Blemis,  Nor¬ 
wich,  96.01. 

Erie  Co. — Earl  W.  Pfarner,  Chaffee, 
100.69;  Wm.  Manion,  Chaffee,  89.56; 
Maurice  Phelps,  Chaffee,  87.24;  and 
Harold  Voelpel,  N.  Tonawanda,  86.89. 

Genesee  Co. — Stephen  Hawley,  Ba¬ 
tavia,  122.34;  Arlon  Waite  and  Son, 
Alexander,  114.22;  Harry  Klotzbach, 
Basom,  110.17;  and  William  H.  Har- 
loff.  Batavia,  104.26. 

Herkimer  Co. — Elden  L.  Brown, 
Ilion,  75.16. 

Livingston  Co. — Mrs.  J.  S.  Ham¬ 
mond  and  Son,  Dansville,  133.21;  The¬ 
odore  E.  Keck,  Dansville,  128.09; 
Morris  Niedermaier,  Geneseo,  124.42; 
and  A.  R.  Christiano,  Leicester, 
122.48. 

Madison  Co. — Gates  Farm,  Chitten- 
ango,  120.05;  Robotham  Farms  (Les¬ 
lie  Robotham,  mgr.),  Canastota. 
119.76;  L.  L.  Lamb  and  Sons,  Hamil¬ 
ton,  110.05;  and  Walter  Geisler, 
Munnsville,  99.01. 

Monroe  Co. — Mrs.  Eleanor  Hall  and 
Sons,  W.  Henrietta,  129.14;  William 
Hudson,  Hilton,  100.22;  Charles  Bres- 
lawski,  Hamlin,  100.09;  and  Wilbur 
Luke,  Penfield,  94.36. 

Onondaga  Co. — Edward  and  Rich¬ 
ard  Withey,  Skaneateles,  157.53;  B. 
Burdette  Lee,  Skaneateles,  120.82; 
Colling  Armstrong,  Fayetteville, 
110.96,  and  Thomas  Brady,  Fayette¬ 
ville,  104.78. 

Oneida  Co. — Hinman  Farms  (G.  W. 
Hinman),  Deansboro,  137.16;  Howard 
S.  Clark.  Camden,  110.12;  Craig  and 
Gerald  Sholtz,  Verona,  100.88;  and 
Sholtz  Bros.,  Oneida,  95.51. 

Ontario  Co. — Howard  H.  Potter, 
Shortsville,  135.12;  Ted  Minns,  Ge¬ 
neva,  128.55;  Rodney  Lightfoote,  Ge¬ 
neva,  128.55;  and  Daniel  H.  Deverty, 
Clifton  Springs,  102.78. 

Orleans  Co. — Howard  Krull,  Water- 
port.  99.26;  and  George  E.  Day, 
Waterport,  83.00. 

Oswego  Co.  —  Glenn  Hardcastle, 
Constantia,  121.44;  Blaine  L.  Welling, 
Hannibal.  103.96;  Raymond  Austin, 
Fulton,  96.19;  and  Lonnie  Crego,  Han¬ 
nibal,  78.86. 

Seneca  Co.  —  Stanley  VanVleet, 
Ovid,  113.23;  Rudolph  Erickson,  In¬ 
terlaken,  109.43;  Lewis  S.  Bell,  Inter¬ 
laken,  100.22;  and  LeConte  Myer, 
Ovid,  98.84. 

Tioga  Co.  —  Robert  Ball,  Owego, 
120.32;  Charles  Leasure,  Nichols, 
110.41;  Arthur  R.  Dean,  Nichols, 
98.34;  and  Raymond  Courtright, 
Owego,  86.15. 

Wayne  Co.  —  Earl  French,  Lyons, 

83.05. 

Wyoming  Co. — F.  C.  Stevens,  Jr., 
Attica,  118.28;  Lyman  Welker,  Attica, 
113.33;  Titus  Bros,  Wyoming,  112.19; 
and  James  L.  Post,  Perry,  111.17. 

Yates  Co. — H.  M.  Fulkrod,  Penn 
Yan,  112.64;  Goodman  Jepson,  Penn 
Van,  109.60;  Donald  Cronk,  Penn 
Yan,  91.61;  and  Thomas  P.  M.  Chris¬ 
tiansen,  Penn  Yan,  91.03. 


Manure  is  valuable  —  worth  up  to  $1500  a  year  from 
the  average  herd.  A  new  pulverizing  spreader  now 
makes  manure  even  more  valuable  —  and  easier  to  load ! 

The  PTO-driven,  Allis-Chalmers  Front  Spreader 
pulverizes  .  .  .  spreads  clean  and  low  .  .  .  out  of  the 
wind  to  protect  the  operator. 

Beaters  and  rotary  slingers  are  fully  enclosed  like 
a  hammer  mill  to  process  and  shred  every  particle. 

You’ll  like  front  unloading  for  many  more  reasons. 
You  can  tractor-load  over  both  rear  and  sides  .  .  . 


from  hard-to-reach  sheds  and  corners,  or  around 
barn  cleaners. 

Even  in  mud  or  snow  — pile  on  the  tonnage!  The 
load  moves  forward  as  you  spread  -  keeps  load-weight 
on  tractor  drive  wheels  for  traction. 

Matched  to  the  easy-on-and-off  Allis-Chalmers 
Tractor  Loader,  the  new  ruggedly  built  Allis- 
Chalmers  spreader  speeds  hauling.  Ask  your  dealer 
where  and  when  you  can  see  the  new  A-C  easy-load 
spreader,  priced  for  the  average  farm. 


LISTEN !  National  Farm 
and  Home  Hour 
Every  Saturday —  NBC 


ALLIS-CHALMERS,  FARM  EQUIPMENT  DIVISION,  MILWAUKEE  I,  WISCONSIN 

M>  ALLIS- CHALMERS 


Engineering  in  Action 


front- spreads  a  clean  new  way ! 


PULVERIZES  for  Faster  Plant  Feeding 


WHITE  SAILS  and  FLAMINGO 

Two  New  Giant  Hybrid  Petunias 
Available  only  from 

HARRIS  SUDS 

Flamingo  has  3W  inch  deeply  fringed,  salmon-pink  blooms 
on  10-inch  plants.  Abundant  early  and  continuous  bloom. 
White  Sails  has  3  inch  highly  fringed,  pure  white  blooms 
with  yellow  throats.  The  12  inch  plants  are  never  straggly. 
You  will  find  these  and  many  other  new  vegetables  and 
flowers  described  and  illustrated  in  our  new  catalog. 
SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG 
If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  our  Market 
Gardeners’  and  Florists’  Catalog, 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  INC. 

18  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  New  York 

1957  CATALOG  tum.-rndt, 


CD  EE  COLOR 
WlXttCATALOG 

DWARF  FRUIT  TREES 

Big  yield  PEAR,  APPLE,  PEACH, 

CHERRY  TREES,  Plus  SHRUBS,  SHADE 

TREES,  BERRY  PLANTS,  PERENNIALS,  etc 

Get  a  huge  har- 
vest  from  small 
land  area  with 
these  goaranteed- 
producing  North¬ 
ern-Grown  dwarf 
peach,  cherry, 
apple,  pear  trees. 

'boose  from  over 
a  dozen  varieties,  all  replaced  FREE  if  they 
don't  bear  large,  juicy  fruit  within  two 
years.  Beautiful,  full-color  catalog  also  offers 
hardy  standard  fruit  trees,  grapes,  berry 
plants,  flowering  shrubs,  perennials,  fast- 
growirvg  shade  trees,  etc.,  all  fully  guaran¬ 
teed. 

SAVE  MONEY!  Buy  direct  from  Kelly 
Bros.  One  of  America’s  most  famous  nur¬ 
series.  in  business  for  77  years.  Mail  coupon 
for  FREE  catalog  today.  No  obligation. 
No  salesmen  will  call. 

- KELLY  BROS. - 


10  Colorado  Blue  Spruce 
transplanted,  3  to  6  In 
ly  51  postpaid;  22  only  S2  post¬ 
paid!  Another  Bargain:  20  Evergreens, 
all  transplanted  4  to  10  In.  tall.  Five 
each:  American  Arborvltae,  Scotch  Pine, 

Norway  Spruce,  White  Spruce,  all  20  for 
onlv  $3  postpaid.  (West  of  Miss.  River 
add  25c).  FREE  Illustrated  FOLDER  of 
small  evergreen  trees.  ALL  TREES 
GUARANTEED  TO  LIVE. 

WESTERN  MAINE  FOREST  NURSERY  CO. 

Dept.  KN-237,  Fryeburg,  Maine 

FOUNDATION  PLANTING  f 

10  Plants:  S  Pfitzer  juniper, 
spreader,  blue-green.  For  sunny 
spots.  4  Japanese  Yew,  upright, 
compact,  deep  green.  Sun  or 
shade.  All  2  and  3  times  trans¬ 
planted,  10"  to  16”.  Strong  roots. 

Postpaid  at  planting  time.  FREE  CATALOG 


10  for 
$12.95 


MUSSER  FORESTS, 


BOX  20-B 


Indiana.  Pa. 


77  YEARS  AS  NURSERYMEN 


VERGREENS 


DEPT.  KZ-16,  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 

Rush  me  FREE  the  new  Spring  Color 

Catalog  of  guaranteed,  hardy  Dwarf  Fruit  .... 

_  _ ,  ,  _  ers  at  planting  time.  Many  varieties  of  Pint, 

Trees,  Shrubs,  Berry  Plants,  etc.  Regular  spruce,  Fir.  etc.  Quality  stock  at  low  prices. 
Kelly  Customers:  Your  1957  Catalog  is  on  j  - 
the  way. 


CHRISTMAS  TREES 
and  ORNAMENTALS 

Seedlings  and  Transplants-dlrect  from  grow- 


Name. 


Address. 
City . 


Zone. 


State. 


illustrated  in 


Be  sure  to  get  this  catalog  before 
you  buy  ANY  farm  seeds.  Features  and 
describes  all  standard  farm  seeds,  in¬ 
cluding  newest  tested  varieties  of  Corn, 
Oats,  Alfalfa,  Barley,  Rye,  etc.  Fully 
color.  Dibble’s  has  sup¬ 
plied  highest  yielding 
seeds  to  Northeastern 
farmers  since  1891!  Join 
the  thousands  who  con¬ 
sistently  get  bigger 
crops  with  Dibble’s 
seeds. 


Free 

CATALOGUE 
and 

PLANTING 
GUIDE 

SUNCREST  EVERGREEN  NURSERIES 


Box  305-  Homer  City.  Pa.  | 


M 


FRUIT  TREES,  STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY 
AND  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS 


Nut  and  Shade  Trees,  Grape  Vines, 
Flowering  Shrubs,  Evergreens,  Dwarf 
Apple  Trees  (on  Mailing  9,  7.  I, 
2.  stock).  Over  80  years  experience 
growing  and  supplying  complete  line 
of  nursery  stock  direct  to  planters. 
Satisfaction  assured — prices  reason¬ 
able.  60-page  illustrated  catalog 
and  planting  guide  sent  free.  Write 
Bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries.  Box  R227,  Princess  Anne, Md. 


TREES-SHRUBS 

RAISE  THEM  FROM  SEED 

S$S?  for  you  in  Christmas  Trees,  ornamentals, 
timber  and  others.  Seeds  normally  produce 
seedlings  in  a  few  days  or  weeks.  Transplant 
from  garden  or  seed  bed  when  conditions  of 
soil  and  weather  most  favorable.  For  Price 
List  and  FREE  Planting  Guide’  Write  to  — 
WOODLOT  SEED  CO.,  NORWAY  37,  MICH. 


W rite  today 
it’s  free. 


’(cxtiiia >  BLOBS 
Beautiful  Pot  Plants  25 £ 


Gorgeous,  easy  to  grow  house 
plants,  3"  to  4"  flowers,  last 
for  months.  Exquisite  mixed 
colors.  Send  only  25c  for  2; 
50cfor4;  SI  for8.  Order  now. 


Postpaid 
with  big* 
Seed  and 
Nursery 
Book 


R.  H.  SHUMWAY  SEEDSMAN 

DEPT  •  ROCKFORD,  ILLINOIS 


EDW.  F.  DIBBLE  Seedgrower 
Box  B  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


LOW  AS 

25c 


2-YEAR 
FIELD- 
GROWN 

I  Flowering  shrubs,  evergreens,  shade  trees.  25e  up. 
Fruit  trees  low  as  20c.  Nuts,  blueberries,  strawberries. 
Grapes  10c.  Dwarf  fruit  trees,  duality  stock  can't  be 
sold  lower  Write  for  FREE  color  catalog  and  $2.00 
FREE  bonus  information.  TENNESSEE  NURSERY 
COMPANY.  BOX  125,  CLEVELAND.  TENNESSEE 


CATALOG 


STRAWBERRIES.  BLUEBER¬ 
RIES.  RASPBERRIES,  GRAPES, 
FRUIT.  NUT,  SHADE  TREES, 
SHRUBS.  Complete  descriptions 
and  growing  success  information. 
Write  — 

RAYNEB  BROTHERS,  SALISBURY  29,  MD. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


STRAWBERRIES 
255 Spar - 


Allen's  1957  Jleiry  Book  tells 
best  varieties  for  home  and 
market,  and  how  to  grow  them. 
Free  copy. Write  today. 

W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 
72  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salitbury,  Maryland! 


INCREASE  PRESENT  INCOME 


$75-up  weekly.  Dealers,  farmers,  agents — demonstrate 
nationally  known  Gro-Green  Liquid  Fertilizer  Nu¬ 
trients.  Results  Guaranteed.  Full-part  time.  Samples 
Free.  CAMPBELL  CO.,  ROCHELLE  214.  ILLINOIS 


NEW  JET  TORCH  destroys  weeds,  stumps,  rocks. 
Get  Free  Bulletin.  SINE,  RN-2.  QUAKEHTOWN,  PA. 


J  Jiwq’A  EarliestTomato 


50Ht  ANNIVERSARY  SPECIAL 

JUNG’S  WAYAHEAD 
BIG,  RED  FRUITS  RIPEN  EARLY  AS  JULY  4th 

Regular  price  1 5c  per  pkt.,  but  to  intro¬ 
duce  Jung's  Quality  Seeds,  we  wilt  send 
you  o  trial  pkl.  of  Jung's  Wayahead  Tomato 
ond  also  o  pkt.  of 

GIANT  HYBRID  ZINNIAS 
which  bloom  from  eorly  summer  until  frost 
ond  rival  Chrysanthemums  in  size  and  beau¬ 
ty.  Both  pkts.  for  I  Oc.  Our  50th  Anniversary 
Catalog,  in  full  color,  of  better  things  to  be 
hod  in  Seeds,  Bulbs,  Plants  and  Shrubs  is 
Free.  A  premium  Coupon  in  every  catalog. 


!J.W.  JiiNG  SEES)  CO.  «...  21,  Randolph,  Wis. 


Starting 
Plants 
Early 


It 


For  the  home  gardener,  a  basement-window  hotbed  is  recommended  for 

pre-season  starting  of  plants. 


TH  but  few  exceptions,  it 
is  cheaper  for  the  home  or 
market  gardener  to  buy 
plants  than  to  grow  them 
himself.  Starting  plants  is 
not  easy.  Yet  the  home  or 
market  gardener  who  has 
time  —  and  who  finds  pleasure  in 
working  with  plants  —  can  grow  his 
own  successfully  if  he  follows  good 
practices. 

Several  types  of  structures  can  be 
used  for  starting  vegetable  and 
flower  plants  from  seeds.  These  range 
from  a  box  in  a  sunny  window  to  a 
small  greenhouse.  The  type  and  size 
used  depend  largely  on  individual 
needs.  The  most  commonly  used 
types  of  plant-starting  structures 
are  hotbeds,  coldframes,  and  base¬ 
ment  windows. 

For  the  small  plant  grower,  the 
basement-window  hotbed  is  recom¬ 
mended.  It  consists  of  a  tightly  fitted 
2-sash  or  a  six-  by  six-foot  hotbed 
frame  without  the  backboard.  The 
frame  is  built  on  the  unshaded  south 
side  of  the  house  in  front  of  a  base¬ 
ment  window  which,  whe  nopened, 
permits  heat  of  the  basement  to 
warm  the  hotbed.  The  sash  should  be 
well  fitted  to  the  frame  and  the 
frame  must  be  tightly  fitted  to  the 
house.  It  should  be  banked  up  on  the 
outside  by  soil,  leaves  or  straw. 

Soils  and  Fertilizers 

Ordinary  topsoil  from  the  field  or 
garden  is  unsatisfactory  for  starting 
vegetable  or  flower  plants  under 
glass.  It  usually  lacks  good  physical 
condition  ,and  it  dries  out  and  be¬ 
comes  hard  rapidly.  A  good  starting 
soil  will  not  bake  or  crust,  will  hold 
moisture — but  not  remain  water¬ 
logged— -and  will  produce  good  root 
systems.  Desirable  soils  are  mixtures 
of:  (1)  one-third  topsoil,  one-third 
well  rotted  manure,  and  one-third 
sharp  sand;  (2)  two-thirds  topsoil 
and  one-third  well  rotted  manure; 
or  (3)  one-half  topsoil,  one-quarter 
well  rotted  manure,  and  one-quarter 
sharp  sand.  Compost,  peat  moss  or 
leaf  mold  may  be  used  in  place  of 
manure  in  the  mixtures. 

Although  plants  vary  in  lime  re¬ 
quirements,  a  soil  with  a  pH  from 
6.2  to  6.8  is  advisable  for  the  ma¬ 
jority.  The  grower  should  not  guess 
in  making  lime  applications;  if  in 
doubt  about  pH,  the  county  agri¬ 
cultural  agent  should  be  consulted. 

More  trouble  comes  usually  from 
over-fertilizing  than  from  under¬ 
fertilizing.  It  is  important  not  to 
guess  when  adding  fertilizer  to  the 
soil  mixture.  If  the  fertility  is  not 
known,  have  it  tested  and  apply  fer¬ 
tilizer  on  the  basis  of  results.  If  the 
soil  for  some  reason  has  not  been 
tested  but  is  known  to  be  infertile, 
it  is  desirable  to  add  a  small  amount 
of  complete  fertilizer. 

Four  factors  of  utmost  importance 
for  germination  of  seed  are  soil,  tem¬ 
perature,  moisture  and  oxygen.  Even 
if  exposed  to  proper  temperature 
and  adequate  moisture,  the  seed  will 
rot  when  the  oxygen  supply  is 
low  because  the  soil  is  too  tight.  The 
soil  must  be  friable  and  not  so  dry  as 
to  form  a  crust  over  the  seeds.  It 
should  be  fine  enough  to  fit  compactly 
around  the  seeds. 


Seedlings  may  also  be  started  in 
clean  sand,  a  fine  grade  of  vermicu- 
lite,  or  sphagnum  moss.  The  media  in 
which  the  seeds  are  germinated  need 
not  be  fertile,  since  seedlings  remain 
in  it  for  only  a  week  or  two  before 
transplanting. 

Steps  in  Sowing  Seed 

The  following  steps  are  suggested 
for  sowing  of  seed: 

1.  Fill  the  flat  to  within  one-half 
inch  of  the  top  with  soil  that  is 
damp;  this  should  pack  when  squeez¬ 
ed  in  the  hand,  yet  also  crumble 
readily.  With  a  small  block  of  wood, 
firm  the  soil  moderately  at  the  sides, 
ends  and  corners  of  the  flat;  this  pre¬ 
vents  excessive  drying.  Enough  fine 
soil  should  then  be  applied  to  fill  the 
flat.  Keeping  the  seedlings  close  to 
the  top  of  the  flat  will  insure  surface 
aeration  and  lessen  the  chances  of 
damping-off. 

2.  Space  rows  in  the  flat  about  two 
inches  apart.  Make  the  furrows  about 
one-quarter  inch  deep  for  all  vege¬ 
tables,  except  celery,  and  for  all 
flowers,  except  small-seeded  ones  like 
snapdragon  and  petunia.  These 
should  be  just  barely  covered.  Thick¬ 
ness  to  sow  the  seed  depends  upon 
the  species  of  plant  and  the  germina¬ 
tion  percentage. 

3.  Water  the  seed  flat  thoroughly. 
This  is  best  accomplished  by  placing 
it  in  a  shallow  pan  of  water.  Allow 
the  water  to  soak  up  from  the  bot¬ 
tom  until  the  top  surface  looks 
glossy.  If  done  properly,  no  seed  will 
be  washed  out  and  further  watering 
will  not  be  necessary  until  the  seeds 
have  germinated. 

4.  Label  all  seedling  flats,  cover 
with  paper,  burlap  or  glass,  and  hold 
at  a  temperature  of  70  to  80  degrees 
until  germination.  (Lettuce  and  snap¬ 
dragon  seed  will  germinate  better  at 
50  to  60  degrees.)  The  flats  should 
be  brought  to  full  light  after  germi¬ 
nation  starts  and  the  temperature 
should  be  lowered  about  10  degrees. 
Plants  are  ready  to  transplant  when 
the  first  pair  of  true  leaves  is  formed 
— usually  when  the  seedling  is  one 
and  one-half  to  two  inches  tall. 

And  Then  Transplanting 

For  good  sturdy  plants  the  follow¬ 
ing  steps  are  suggested  for  trans¬ 
planting: 

1.  The  soil  should  be  richer  than 
that  used  for  seedling  production. 
Fill  transplant  flats  as  described  in 
seed  sowing.  Soil  should  be  firmed 
and  level. 

2.  Vary  spacing  with  the  species. 
However,  two  by  two  inches  is  gen¬ 
erally  considered  adequate  for  most 
plants.  Holes  made  with  a  wooden 
dibbler  should  be  spotted  at  the  de¬ 
sired  spacing  in  the  flat.  Seedlings  in 
the  sowing  flat  should  be  lifted  out 
with  a  putty  knife,  a  single  seedling 
dropped  into  each  hole  in  the  trans¬ 
plant  flat,  and  the  soil  then  firmed 
around  the  roots  of  the  plant. 

3.  Following  transplanting,  water 
the  flats  thoroughly  and  remove  to 
the  greenhouse,  hotbed  or  a  sunny  in¬ 
side  window.  Examine  them  every 
day;  apply  water  when  necessary. 

B.  L.  Pollack 
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money-making  capacity 


On  slick-surfaced,  road-hard  alfalfa  ground,  laced  with  rope-tough  roots, 
this  TD-6  crawler  is  pulling  the  McCormick®  No.  16  heavy-duty  plow- 
cutting  7  inches  deep  with  4-16"  bottoms.  Plowing  16  acres  daily  on  only 
20  gallons  of  diesel  fuel! 


Hitch  the  TD-6  to  a  load  like  the  McCormick®  No.  16 
heavy-duty  plow  with  four  “16’s”— in  tough,  slick  surfaced 
alfalfa  sod.  With  sure-footed  TD-6  traction,  you  farm  on 
time— wet  or  dry! 

Pour  on  the  41.5  drawbar  hp— and  be  amazed  at  new 
International  TD-6  crawler  ease  and  speed  of  deep-plowing 
in  tough  stuff!  See  how  the  gear-synchronized  tracks  pull 
straight  ahead  without  wobble  or  wasteful  slip. 

You’ve  got  the  “cog-locomotive”  traction  of  correct  TD-6 
weight  and  horsepower  balance— for  all-soil,  all-weather, 
all-terrain  performance!  TD-6  tracks  keep  22  wide  grousers 
and  22  broad  shoes  giving  heavy-duty  ground-grip  and 
plank-like  support— all  the  time! 


Pull  loads  like  a  20-foot  hitch  of  double-disk  or  spring- 
tooth  harrow;  make  up  to  80  acres  daily  of  deep,  mellow 
seed  bed.  The  sure-treading  TD-6  maintains  its  speed,  even 
on  soft,  plowed  ground.  And  its  power-saving  track  flotation 
also  prevents  harmful  soil-compaction. 

Try  new  TD-6  operating  efficiency 

Try  the  “push-button”  ease  of  exclusive,  seconds-fast 
International  gasoline  conversion  diesel  starting.  Note  how 
the  new  adjustment-saving,  long-lasting  Cerametallic  engine 
clutch  facings  cut  clutch-engaging  effort  50%.  Try  the  new, 
soft  rubber-padded  seat— up  in  the  see-all  zone,  above  dust 
and  heat! 


Count  your  gains  in  time,  effort,  and  fuel  dollars  saved— 
in  timely,  weather-beating  farming.  Compare  TD-6  big¬ 
load  push  and  pull  to  anything  else  in  its  size  on  wheels 
or  tracks.  See  your  International  dealer  or  distributor  for 
a  demonstration! 


INTERNATIONAL 

HARVESTER 


- , 

International  Harvester  Company 
P.  O.  Box  7333,  Dept.  RNY-2 
Chicago  80,  Illinois 

Please  send  me  free  material  checked: 

|  |  New  Bonus-Powered  International  TD-6 
Crawler  Specification  folder 
|  |  McCormick®  No.  16  High-Clearance 

Heavy-Duty  Moldboard  plow  booklet  I 

Name _ Q  Student 

Ad  d  ress _ 

P.O _ State. 

My  IH  dealer  is. 


International  Harvester  products  pay  for  themselves  in  use — McCormick  Farm  Equipment  and  Farmall 
Tractors  . . .  Motor  Trucks  . . .  Crawler  and  Utility  Tractors  and  Power  Units — General  Office,  Chicago  1,  III. 
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wo  easy  ways 
to  top-dress 


NITROGEN 

GROW 


1.  NEW  ARCADIAN*  AMMONIUM  NITRATE 


PELLETED 


AMMONIUM 

NITRATE 

FERTILIZER 

33.5^° 

hitrog*14 


This  free-flowing,  pelleted  33.5% 
nitrogen  is  ideal  for  all  your  crops 
that  need  nitrogen  to  get  up  and  grow 
profits.  High-quality  ARCADIAN 
Ammonium  Nitrate  is  made  in  a 
sparkling,  big,  new  plant,  with  the 
world’s  most  modern  equipment  for 
producing  top-condition  Ammonium 
Nitrate.  It’s  made  right  to  maintain 
its  free-flowing,  easy-spreading  qual¬ 
ity  right  to  your  field.  It  provides 
quick-acting,  long-lasting  nitrogen 
that  starts  crops  fast  and  keeps  them 
growing.  Ideal  for  pastures,  truck 
crops,  fruit  and  grain.  For  the  nitrogen 
buy  of  the  season  — get  ARCADIAN 
Ammonium  Nitrate  now! 


2.  CONCENTRATED  ARCADIAN  UREA  45 


FERTILIZER 

COMPOUND 

ImiiTiol 


Here’s  the  most  nitrogen  you  can  buy 
in  a  bag!  UREA  45  is  45%  nitrogen, 
all  top-quality  Urea  nitrogen  — quick¬ 
acting,  long-lasting,  non-leaching.  The 
free-flowing  pellets  are  ideal  for  use 
in  any  fertilizer  spreader,  except  in 
the  grain  drill  with  seed  grain.  Excel¬ 
lent  for  application  in  irrigation  water. 
UREA  45  is  a  labor-saver  and  a 
money-maker  any  way  you  use  it— for 
pastures,  fruit,  vegetables  and  grain. 
Get  ARCADIAN  UREA  45  now! 

NITROGEN  DIVISION 

Aflied  Chemical  &  Dye  Corporation 

40  Rector  Street,  New  York  6,  N.  Y. 

Hopewell,  Va.  •  (ronton,  Ohio 


Grow  with 


SEE  YOUR  DEALER  TODAY! 


How  One  Farmer  Handles  the 
Age-old  Problem  of  Marketing _ 

Direct  from  Farm  to  Market 


After  x’eading  the  winning  letters 
in  your  contest,  “The  True  Farm 
Story,”  I  believe  you  may  like  a  re¬ 
port  on  the  idea  suggested  by  the 
first-prize  letter  submitted  by  Mr. 
Knoll. 

My  main  business  is  manufactur¬ 
ing  and  delivering  ice  cream  and 
frozen  foods  direct  from  my  farms  to 
the  freezer  cabinets  of  several  thou¬ 
sand  economy-minded  customers 
across  eight  counties  in  Central  New 
York.  I  am  a  farmer,  living  and 
growing  some  crops  on  my  two 
farms.  I  am  also  a  manufacturer  who 
buys  farm  products  and  processes 
them  for  delivery  to  homes.  I  am,  in 
addition,  a  distributor  who  buys 
fruits  direct  from  packers  for  dis¬ 
tribution  in  case  lots  to  homes.  I 
also  design  and  build  special  equip¬ 
ment  for  myself  and  others. 

My  work  offers  me  first-hand 
knowledge  of  the  problems  facing 
farmers,  processors,  distiibutors  and 
consumers.  The  farm  problem  will 
not  be  solved  until  many  more  farm¬ 
ers  and  food  processers  and  feea  dis¬ 
tributors  and  consumers  enlarge 
their  views  and  understand  the  prob¬ 
lems  all  the  way  from  the  soil  to  the 
customer's  zero  cabinet. 

My  customers  include  hundreds  of 
farm  families  in  the  Empire  State. 
None  of  them  is  making  a  fortune, 
but  the  most  efficient  farmers  are 
still  gaining,  even  in  present  diffi¬ 
cult  times  for  agriculture.  Beside 
them,  under  similar  conditions,  are 
many  inefficient  farmers  who  are  fail¬ 
ing.  Farming  is  very  complex  busi¬ 
ness  and  failures  are  generally  the  re¬ 
sult  of  many  factors  that  may  be  con¬ 
trollable  or  beyond  human  control. 
The  better  that  farmers  understand 
agriculture,  the  greater  their  chance 
to  control  factors  that  decide  success 
or  failure.  Yet  one  high  school,  where 
farming  is  the  only  industry  in  the 
community,  does  not  teach  agri¬ 
culture. 

Farmers  are  anxious  to  learn  about 
farming  so  they  can  produce  more  to 
hand  over  to  food  processors.  Do 
farmers  know  enough  about  food 
processing  and  distribution?  Do 
enough  of  them  realize  that  one  can 
of  almost  sour  “milk”  can  spoil  a 
tank  load?  Do  they  remember  that 
one  old  egg  in  the  customer's  pack¬ 
age  may  lose  more  than  one  buyer? 
Do  they  realize  that  one  or  two 
stainless  steel  processing  machines 


may  cost  more  than  their  whole 
farm?  Do  enough  farmers  appreciate 
volume  buying  and  discounts? 

My  food  delivery  service,  right  into 
the  homes,  has  saved  my  volume-buy¬ 
ing  customers  more  than  $40,000. 
Yet  only  about  20  per  cent  of  my 
customers  take  advantage  of  volume 
discounts.  Those  who  are  alert  and 
buy  to  get  all  available  discounts  are 
generally  the  most  efficient  and  most 
progressive  farmers.  Many  of  the 
others  do  not  really  know  exactly 
how  much  they  pay  for  foods  they 
buy  at  stores.  Most  farmers  borrow 
money  at  five  to  six  per  cent  inter¬ 
est,  yet  some  also  buy  cars  and  ap¬ 
pliances  on  finance  plans  that  in¬ 
volve  interest  and  carrying  chai'ges 
of  15  to  25  per  cent.  Efficiency  and 
thrift  habits  appear  to  be  a  way  of 
life  that  is  learned  in  youth. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  helpful  for 
farmers  to  spend  part  of  a  day  in  a 
modern  processing  plant.  Have  man¬ 
agement  show  them  the  invoices  for 
the  machines  and  the  terriffic  over¬ 
head  necessary  to  satisfy  inspectors 
and  tax  collectors  and  city  laws  and 
compensation  boards  and  labor 
unions  and  producers  and  consumers. 
Notice  the  efficient,  swift  processing 
and  then  consider  the  complicated 
slow  distribution.  If  all  my  customers 
would  come  to  my  factory  and  buy 
my  ice  cream,  I  would  cut  my  prices 
40  per  cent — yes — 40  per  cent.  Amer¬ 
icans  have  been  persuaded  to  expect 
the  utmost  in  packaging  and  service, 
and  somebody  has  to  pay  the  costs. 
Perhaps  farmers  are  paying  more 
than  their  share.  Perhaps  farmers  re¬ 
linquish  control  of  their  products  too 
quickly.  Perhaps  more  food  products 
should  be  processed  and  packaged 
in  small  communities  where  over¬ 
head  and  most  other  costs  are  less. 

Many  of  the  men  who  manage  and 
own  food  processing  plants  were  pre¬ 
viously  farmers.  Perhaps  The  Rural 
New  Yorker  could  do  a  service  to 
farmers  by  inviting  a  few  of  those 
food  processors  to  explain  their  fac¬ 
tory  operations  and  itemize  cost  in¬ 
creases  as  the  product  moves  along 
from  the  farm  to  the  consumer. 
Everyone  knows  foods  are  perishable, 
but  the  problems  of  spoilage  and  loss 
are  seldom  mentioned  as  important 
factors  that  increase  the  ultimate 
price  consumers  pay. 

Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Paul  Aa 


Old  Grope  Vines  Not 
Worth  Moving 

Is  there  any  special  care  to  be 
taken  in  removing  grape  vines  that 
have  been  producing  for  12  to  15 
years?  I  want  to  take  out  about  10 
vines  for  transplanting  so  I  can  put 
rhubarb  and  strawberries  where 
they  are  now.  a.  w.  d. 

Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. 

It  is  not  worthwhile  to  move  old 
grape  vines;  it  is  much  better  to  start 
with  new  vines.  The  old  ones,  if  they 
survive  —  which  is  doubtful,  will 
make  poor  growth  and  be  much  in¬ 
ferior  to  young  vines.  g.  l.  s. 


Fa  rmer  Brown  on  Shelley 

Shelley  said  “If  Winter  comes,  can 
Spring  be  far  behind?”  but  that’s 
small  consolation  when  bucking 
Winter’s  wind.  I  need  a  sheepskin 
greatcoat  and  heavy  shoes  to  boot,  to 
make  me  fit  to  carry  on  my  cus¬ 
tomary  route.  I  must  sally  to  the 
barnyard  to  do  my  daily  chores  and 
buck  the  drifting  snowdrifts  while 
the  north  wind  roars.  And  when  the 
stock  is  bedded  down  and  all  other 
work  is  done,  I  think  how  nice  it 
must  be  to  bask  in  the  sun.  I  wonder 
if  there  11  ever  come  a  proper  time 


when  I  can  go  to  Florida  with  its 
sunny  balmy  clime.  And  then  I  think 
of  Betsy  and  all  the  other  cows,  the 
pigs  and  sheep  and  chickens,  and  the 
hay  that’s  in  the  mews.  Again  I  think 
what  Shelley  said  about  the  coming 
season,  and  I  thank  the  Lord  sincere¬ 
ly  for  retaining  my  good  reason. 

Connecticut  Frank  Lorey 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


1.  YOUR  CHOICE  OF  FIVE 
FINE  TRANSMISSIONS 

Chevrolet  offers  a  transmission  to 
suit  every  driver’s  taste  —  auto¬ 
matic,*  overdrive*  and  manual. 


2.  PERFORMANCE  REACHES  NEW 
HIGHS 

New  choice  of  5  engines  —  superb 
6  and  four  silken  V8’s  with  up  to 
245  h.p.  Also  a  special  270-h.p.  V8 
available  at  extra  cost. 


3.  COMMAND  POST  CONTROL  PANEL 

A  deeply  hooded  cove,  directly  in 
front  of  the  driver,  houses  all 
instruments,  controls  and  gauges. 
Control  knobs  are  recessed. 


4.  LOOKS  LONGER  ...  AND  IT  IS! 

Those  longer,  lower  lines  are  no 
illusion.  The  ’57  Chevrolet  meas¬ 
ures  up  to  them.  It  is  longer,  lower 
— and  every  inch  a  beauty! 


5.  HEADLIGHT-HOOD  AIR  INTAKES 

Here’s  a  smart  idea — ventilation 
air  intakes  cap  the  headlights  for 
a  new  note  in  styling.  And  it’s 
clean,  high-level  air,  too. 


6.  NEW  SIZE  WHEELS  AND  TIRES 

Chevy  now  has  14-inch  wheels, 
7.50  x  14  tires.  The  velvety  ride  is 
even  softer  because  air  pressure  is 
reduced  to  a  new  low  of  22  pounds. 


7.  DRAMATIC  NEW  FRONT  END  DESIGN 
The  separate  front  bumper  is  gone. 
Now  it’s  combined  with  the  grille 
for  new  massiveness  and  unclut¬ 
tered  purity  of  line. 


I  USA 


5?  CHEV&31&T 


THERE’S  THE  GREATEST  CHANGE 

IN  CHEVROLET! 


Bold  new  beauty — the  Bel  Air  Sport  Coupe  with  body  by  Fisher 


For  5 57,  Chevrolet  comes  up  with  a 
dramatic  new  departure  in  design! 
Plus  new  power ,  new  comfort ,  new 
nailed-to-the-road  stability ,  new  ideas 
right  clown  to  the  ivheels  it  rolls  on. 
It's  Sweet ,  Smooth  and  Sassy! 


Chevrolet’s  great  design  team  has  come  up  with  a  whole 
galaxy  of  sparkling  new  advances.  You  can  see  that  a  block 
away,  in  Chevy’s  proud  new  bumper-and-grille  front,  in  the 
bold  flare  of  its  rear  fenders,  the  clean-lined  simplicity  of  its 
integrated  taillight  assembly.  You  can  feel  the  difference, 
instantly,  the  moment  you  nudge  the  accelerator  on  any  of 
Chevy’  s  superb  new  engines.  Matter  of  fact,  there’s  so  much 
that’s  new  and  wonderful  about  this  new  Chevy  vou  can  spend 
fascinating  hours  just  getting  acquainted  with  1957’s  most 
distinctive  car.  .  .  .  Chevrolet  Division  of  General  Motors, 
Detroit  2,  Michigan.  * Optional  at  extra  cost 
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Buntings 9 


NEW  &  BETTER 

STRAWBERRIES 

Earlidawn,  Surecrop,  Redglow,  Stelemaster, 
Pocahontas,  Dixieland  (U.S.D.A.  develop¬ 
ments  just  recently  named  and  released 
for  distribution),  Empire,  Armore,  Ver¬ 
milion,  Albriton.  Grown  in  chemically- 
treated  soil;  followed  by  a  complete 
spraying  and  fertilization  program.  DIS¬ 
EASE  FREE.  Huge  crops  of  larger  berries 
easily  produced  from  Buntings’  plants. 

Write  for  information 

Our  New  1957  Catalog  lists  25  other  popular 
varieties  of  Strawberries,  also  a  complete 
line  of  Roses,  Flowering  Shrubs,  Shade 
Trees,  Evergreens,  Fruit  Trees,  Garden 
Roots,  etc.,  with  most  varieties  illustrated 
in  natural  four-color.  A  valuable  refer¬ 
ence  and  planting  guide. 

Write  today  for  your  FREE  COPY 

BUNTINGS’  NURSERIES,  INC. 

BOX  28,  SELBYVILLE,  DELAWARE 


BLUE  SPRUCE 

COLORADO:  excellent  5  year 
transplants,  8  to  12  in.  tall 
Blue-green  to  marvelous  blue 
color.  Compact  and  sturdy. 

Postpaid  at  planting  time.  FREE  Evergreen  Catalog 


MUSSER  FORESTS, 


Box  20-B 


Indiana.  Pa. 


TREES 


LOW  AS 

20c 


PEACH 
and 

APPLE 

Cherries,  pears,  plums,  nut  trees,  strawberries,  blus- 
berries,  dwarf  fruit  trees.  Grapevines  10c.  Shrubs, 
evergreens,  shade  trees,  roses  25c  up.  Quality  stock 
can’t  be  sold  lower.  Write  for  FREE  color  catalog  and 
$2  FREE  bonus  information.  TENNESSEE  NUR¬ 
SERY  CO..  BOX  16,  CLEVELAND.  TENNESSEE 

Hybrid  Sweet  Corn  Seed 

TRY  OUR  IMPROVED  HIGH  QUALITY  STRAINS 
OF  LEADING  VARIETIES  DEVELOPED  DURING 
TWENTY  YEARS  OF  CORN  SEED  GROWING. 
WRITE  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  TODAY. 


HUNTINGTON  BROTHERS 


BOX  R, 


WINDSOR,  CONN. 


STRAWBERRY 


Plants  produce  good  paying  crops. 
They’re  healthy,  vigorous,  true  to  name. 
Write  for  free  catalog  leading  varieties. 
M.  S.  PRYOR.  R.F.D.  Salisbury,  Md. 


STRAWBERRIES 


Plant  Superfection  for  berries  this 
year.  Allen's  1957  Berry  Book 
describes  best  varieties — best 
’methods.  Free  copy.  Write  today. 

1  W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 
72  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Healthy  Virus  Free  Stock.  Write  today 
for  FREE  Illustrated  catalogue,  planting 
guide,  and  FREE  PLANT  OFFER. 

JAMES  W.  BRITTINGHAM, 

40  Ocean  City  Blvd.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

—  Grown  From  Virus  Free  Foundation  Stock  — 
RASPBERRIES,  BLUEBERRIES,  ASPARAGUS 
40  Varieties  —  Grow  small  fruits  in  your  spare  time. 
It  Pays.  For  Better  Results  Write  for  Our  FREE 
CATALOG  and  PLANTING  GUIDE. 
WALTER  K.  MORSS  &  SON, 
BRADFORD,  MASS. 

NEW  DURHAM  EVERBEARING  Raspberry  Plants 
Only  $10-100;  Latham,  Newburgh  and  Chief  $8.00-100. 
Strawberries:  Everbearing,  Superfection  and  Gem: 
$4.60-100;  Premier,  Robinson,  Temple  $3.25-100  and 
others,  all  postpaid.  Free  price  list.  MacDOWELL 
BERRY  FARM,  BALLSTON  LAKE,  NEW  YORK 


STRAWBERRY  and  RASPBERRY  PLANTS.  Free 
Catalog.  REX  SPROUT,  WAVERLY,  NEW  YORK 

SALESMEN  WANTED 

We  have  openings  for  a  few’ 
good  salesmen  to  sell  subscrip¬ 
tions  to  farmers  in  areas  where 
we  have  no  representative  at  the 
present  time.  Must  have  car 
and  be  able  to  furnish  character 
references.  Liberal  commission 
and  exclusive  territory  will  en¬ 
able  a  steady  worker  to  earn 
an  attractive  income. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.Y. 


Treat  the  Soil 


(Continued  from  Page  106) 

low  as  3.5  up  to  6.0.  Except  for 
special  crops  like  tobacco  and  po¬ 
tatoes,  northeast  soils  must  be  limed 
for  maximum  crop  production.  Lim¬ 
ing  not  only  corrects  acidity  and 
furnishes  calcium  as  a  plant  nutrient, 
but  it  immobilizes  iron  and  alumin¬ 
um  compounds  which  can  make  phos¬ 
phates  unavailable  to  plants  in  acid 
soils. 

Plant-Food  Content 

Comparison  of  the  natural  fertility 
status  of  our  soils  with  those  of  other 
areas  in  the  United  States  shows 
them  to  be  naturally  low  in  nitrogen. 
Their  sandy  nature  and  our  relatively 
high  precipitation  are  conducive  to 
its  loss  by  leaching.  This  is  all  in 
contrast  to  the  Midwest’s  moderate 
rainfall  and  high  soil  nitrogen.  Under 
grasses,  leaching  is  retarded  more 
than  under  trees. 

Little,  if  any,  phosphorus  is  re¬ 
moved  from  soils  by  leaching.  Re¬ 
moval  is  principally  by  harvesting  of 
crops  or  by  soil  erosion.  Some  soils 
are  inherently  poor  in  phosphorus, 
but  the  Northeast  is  quite  high  in 
native  phosphorus  in  compai’ison 
with  many  areas.  Fertilization  has 
actually  increased  the  phosphate  bal¬ 
ance  in  some  areas. 

The  amount  of  potash  appearing  in 
soils  naturally  depends  largely  on 
the  amount  contained  in  original 
rocks.  Since  the  northeastern  states, 
except  for  the  southern  tip,  were 
covered  by  glaciers,  their  soils  are 
relatively  young.  Consequently,  the 
soil  potash  content  is  generally 
rather  high. 

The  productivity  of  our  soils  has 
been  greatly  improved  by  large  ap¬ 
plications  of  fertilizers  and  manures. 
On  cultivated  soils  especially,  how¬ 
ever,  we  should  be  concerned  about 
the  fertility  we  are  losing  because  of 
erosion.  Erosion  actually  affects  the 
physical  nature  of  soils  in  the  North¬ 
east  more  than  it  does  the  chemical. 
Removal  of  the  already  low  amounts 
of  fine  materials — silt  and  clay — 
means  that  less  fertility-holding  ma¬ 
terial  is  left.  Fertilizers  then  leach 
and  wash  down  slopes  more  quickly. 

Agricultural  Worth  of  Northeast 
Soils 

One  may  ask  “What  is  the  agricul¬ 
tural  potential  of  the  Northeast?” 
Its  states  occupy  5.6  per  cent  of  the 
land  area  of  the  United  States  and 
produce  10  per  cent  of  the  farm  in¬ 
come.  The  west  north-central  states 
— Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri,  North 
Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska, 
Kansas — occupy  three  times  more 
area  but  produce  only  two  and  one- 
half  times  more  total  farm  income. 
The  Pacific  states — Washington,  Ore¬ 
gon,  California — are  twice  as  large  as 
the  Northeast,  but  they  produce  the 
same  amount  of  agricultural  income. 
Yet  our  states  have  a  population  den¬ 
sity  eight  times  greater  than  either 
of  these  areas.  In  1949,  the  income 
per  acre  for  Connecticut  was  $95.31 
and  for  Iowa  $47.73.  For  Wisconsin, 
a  more  diversified  state,  the  figure 
was  $32.93;  for  South  Carolina,  it 
was  $17.96. 

The  native  infertility  of  the  soils 
of  the  Northeast,  plus  the  intensive 
nature  of  its  agriculture,  is  reflected 
in  its  fertilizer  consumption.  Al¬ 
though  only  five  per  cent  of  the  crop¬ 
land  and  four  per  cent  of  the  plow- 
able  pasture  in  the  United  States  are 
in  these  states,  12  per  cent  of  all  the 
fertilizers  used  in  this  country  are 
applied  to  their  soils.  This  represents 
nine  per  cent  of  the  nitrogen,  12.5 
per  cent  of  the  phosphorc  acid  and 
14  per  cent  of  the  potash  used  in 
the  United  States  The  west  north- 
central  region  by  contrast,  has  38 
per  cent  of  the  cropland  and  21  per 
cent  of  the  plowable  pasture  but  ap¬ 
plies  to  its  soils  only  nine  per  cent 
of  the  fertilizers.  Of  this,  seven  per 


cent  was  N,  12  per  cent  P205  and  six 
per  cent  K20. 

Another  interesting  fact  on  the 
productive  capacity  of  northeast  soils 
is  brought  out  by  the  1950  Census. 
When  the  states  are  ranked  in  order 
of  average  gross  income  per  acre 
from  farming,  the  first  five  and  the 
10th  are  in  the  Northeast.  The  xop 
states  are  New  Jersey,  leading  with 
$161  per  acre,  then  Delaware,  Connec¬ 
ticut,  Massachusetts;  Rhode  Island  is 
fifth  with  $84.  California  and  Iowa 
are  next,  being  tied  with  $58  per 
acre;  Pennsylvania  ranked  10th  at 
$51. 

Potential  Increase  in  Use  of 
Northeast  Farm  Land 

Since  the  productive  capacity  of 
our  soils  is  so  high,  one  wonders  if, 
instead  of  spending  from  $50  to 
$2,000  per  acre  on  preparing  land 
for  irrigation  as  is  being  done  in  the 
Far  West,  it  might  not  be  wiser  to 
spend  $25  to  $200  for  clearing  and 
improving  land  here.  Once  the  land 
is  cleared,  there  is  little  further  cost 
for  irrigation;  rainfall  is  usually  ade¬ 
quate.  Supplemental  irrigation,  of 
course,  increases  yields  in  some 
years. 

It  is  estimated  that  from  10  to  20 
per  cent  more  of  the  land  in  the 
Northeast  could  be  put  into  agricul¬ 
tural  production.  In  fact,  more  land 
was  producing  crops  during  our  early 
years  than  now.  In  Connecticut,  land 
clearing  had  reduced  our  forests  to 
about  30  per  cent  in  1830.  Since  that 
time,  abandonment  of  farms  and 
pastures  has  resulted  in  bringing 
forest  back  to  about  60  per  cent  of 
the  State’s  area. 

The  acreage  which  can  be  cleared 
and  improved  varies  with  the  kind 
of  soils.  Modern  power  equipment 
makes  it  possible  to  clear  fields  of 
stones  and  boulders.  Many  areas  can 
now  be  drained  and  put  into  produc¬ 
tion  as  the  result  of  improved  land 
drainage  techniques  and  improved 
knowledge  of  the  management  of  the 
soils  after  they  have  been  drained. 
Trees  have  always  been  cut;  they 
present  no  problem. 

Just  any  kind  of  land  should  not 
be  put  into  production.  Some  soils 
are  too  stony  or  rocky,  some  are  too 
sandy  and  droughty,  and  some  are 
impractical  to  drain  because  of  the 
tightness  and  impervious  nature  of 
their  subsoils.  Others  are  too  steep 
and  should  be  kept  in  trees  for  con¬ 
trolling  erosion.  Even  in  excluding 
all  these,  there  is  still  a  great  soil 
area  now  in  trees,  or  idle,  that  could 
produce  valuable  crops. 

Clearing  and  draining  of  land  for 
use  in  increasing  the  production  of 
crops  cannot  be  construed  as  soil  con¬ 
servation.  It  is,  in  a  sense,  an  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  our  soil  resources.  But 
this  exploitation  can  be  a  well  man¬ 
aged  one  so  that  every  soil  will  be 
used  to  its  utmost. 


Northeast  Hay  Drying 
Assn,  to  Meet  Feb.  26. 

The  Northeastern  Hay  Drying 
Assn,  has  scheduled  its  Winter  Hay 
Show  and  Meeting  for  February  26 
at  Lehigh  Valley  Co-op.  Farmers 
Auditorium  in  Allentown,  Pa. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  Show 
will  be  a  hay  judging  contest,  full 
information  on  which  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  Frank  O.  Polmatier, 
association  president,  Dunwalke 
Farms,  Far  Hills,  N.  J.  In  the  after¬ 
noon  at  two  o’clock  there  will  be  a 
panel  discussion  on  “Production  and 
Management  of  Hay  Crops.”  Panel 
members  will  be:  Prof.  Joseph  Tay¬ 
lor,  Dr.  Jerome  Pasto  and  Prof.  Al¬ 
bert  Cooper,  all  of  Penn  State  Uni¬ 
versity;  Prof.  A.  V.  Krewatch,  Univ. 
of  Maryland;  James  B.  Steere,  New 
Holland  Machine  Co.;  Stanley  Gates, 
mgr.,  Erdenheim  Farms,  Lafayette 
Hill,  Pa.;  and  C.  Edward  Zimmer¬ 
man,  Silver  Lake  Farm,  Norristown, 
Pa. 


The  new  Harder  HARD-STONE  i$ 
impregnated  with  plastics  through¬ 
out. 


The  marble-like  appearance  is  life, 
time.  The  Harder  HARD-STONE  Silo 
has  lasting  beauty. 

Harder  Silo  Co.,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


THREE  ^ 

FLOWERING 
TREES 

$CF.50 


PLANT  OFFER  NO. _ 

Selected  nursery  stock  2-3 
WRiTE  ft.  high.  1  each  of  Pink  Dog- 
for  wood;  White  Dogwood; 
catalog  Almey-New  Crimson  Crab. 

No.  C.O.D.’s.  Cash  with  order.  Stock  shipped 
postpaid;  bare  root,  packed  in  damp  moss. 
Pa.  Orders  add  3%  Sales  Tax. 

PIKES  PEAK  NURSERIES 

Dept.  F  P.  O.  Box  670  Indiana,  Pa. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

FINEST  QUALITY  PLANTS 
POPULAR  VARIETIES 
SEND  FOR  OUR  1957  CATALOG.  FREE. 

BENNING’S  BERRY  FARM  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 


6  RHODODENDRON 
and  6  AZALEAS 

Strong  2-yr.  transplants  4  to  8"  tall. 

Mass  of  roots,  large  leaves.  Rhodo¬ 
dendron,  from  red  flowering  stock. 

Azalea,  evergreen,  mixed  colors. 

Postpaid  at  planting  time.  Free  Catalog. 


MUSSER  FORESTS, 


Box20B~i^y 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


JERSEY  BELLE  (N.  J.  7-A) 

The  fruit  of  this  new  variety  is  noted  for  extra  large 
size  and  delicious  taste.  Price  reduced  now  for  quantity 
orders,  $18  per  1000.  Order  early.  Circular  on  request. 
UNIVERSAL  FARMS, _ Robbinsville,  New  Jersey 

-  CHRISTMAS  TREE  - 

SEEDLINGS  AND  TRANSPLANTS 
Grow  quality  trees  by  planting  proven  quality  — 
PINES,  SPRUCES,  FIRS.  Price  list,  planting  guide 
and  shearing  bulletin  on  request.  Place  your  order 
now  while  popular  species  and  sizes  are  available. 
ECCLES  NURSERIES,  Box  65-Y,  Rimersburg,  Pa. 


TRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Write  for  catalog,  fully  describing  all 
varieties,  with  best  methods  of  growing 
them.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

J.  H.  SHIVERS,  Box  R-571,  Allen,  Md. 


Free:  Vegetable  Plant  Catalogue 

Bumper  crops  with  our  hardy  field-grown  Cabbage, 
Onion,  Lettuce,  Broccoli,  Cauliflower,  Tomato  Egg¬ 
plant,  Pepper,  and  Potato  Plants.  Bargain  Offers. 

PIEDMONT  PLANT  COMPANY, 

BOX  684, _ GREENVILLE,  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

FINEST  QUALITY  ★  FRUIT  TREES 

Best  varieties  Peach,  Apple,  Pear,  Plum.  Cherry, 
Apricot  and  Nectarine  Trees.  Jumbo  size,  give  quick¬ 
est  best  fruiting.  Let  us  send  you  FREE  Catalog.  Write 
today.  Largest  grower  TRUE  NAME  trees  for  73  years. 

HARRISONS’  NURSERIES.  BER-LIN.  MARYLAND 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

BLUEBERRY,  RASPBERRY  and  ASPARAGUS 
IN  ALL  POPULAR  VARIETIES 
A  Free  Catalogue  Full  of  Facts.  No  Fakes. 

H.  D.  RICHARDSON  &  COMPANY 
WILLARDS, _ BOX  8, _ MARYLAND 

ONION  PLANTS 

Choice  Select  White  and  Yellow  Bermuda,  White  and 
Yellow  Sweet  Spanish;  500-$2.l0;  l000-$3.50;  2000- 
$5.45;  3000-$6.90;  6000  (crate)  $10.50,  prepaid. 

AUSTIN  PLANT  COMPANY, 

BOX  853, _ AUSTIN,  TEXAS 

CHRISTMAS  TREE  SEEDLINGS 

Growing  Christmas  Trees  Beautify  Idle  Land,  Earn 
Satisfaction  and  Profits.  We  offer  a  wide  variety 
of  quality  seedlings  and  transplants. 

Write  Today  for  Price  List  and  Planting  Guide. 

PAINT  CREEK  NURSERIES. 

R.  D.  I, _ SHIPPENVILLE,  PA. 

STRAWBERRIES  —  DON’T  FAIL  TO  GET  THEM 
EXTRA  SPECIAL,  SUPER  FINE.  CATALOG  FREE. 
SUNNYSIDE  NURSERY,  R.  D.  2,  BANGOR,  PA. 


CEDAR  POSTS  —  ALL  SIZES  FOR  LOG  CABINS, 
FENCES,  etc.  We  deliver.  VERMONT  LUMBER 
CORP.,  NEWPORT,  VERMONT,  Telehone  10 

tUIlVIIMnilYIW  In  14  Days  From  Our  Preplanted 
lTIllijIIKUUlilvJ  Ready-to-Grow  Trays.  3  for  $4.50 
express  chgs.  collect.  Spawn  plus  newest  manureless 
growing  methods,  $1.00  ppd.  Free  literature,  gladly. 
LUXOR  CO.  RNY,  641  So.  19th  St, ,  NEWARK  3.N.J. 
GIANT  COLOR  CATALOG  FREE!  Hardy  northern- 
grown  nursery  stock.  Hundreds  of  varieties  of  guaran¬ 
teed  dwarf  and  standard  fruit  trees,  berry  plants,  orna¬ 
mental  shrubs,  shade  trees,  etc.  Fully  illustrated. 
Write:  Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries,  R-2,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

VIRUS  FREE  STRAWBERRY,  RED-BLACK  RASP¬ 
BERRY  PLANTS.  Guaranteed  to  Grow.  Circular. 
EUREKA  PLANT  FARM,  HASTINGS,  N.  Y, 

-  EVERGREEN  SEEDLINGS  - 

For  Christmas  trees  and  reforestration.  Quality  Scotch 
pin©  at  reasonable  prices.  Write  for  information. 
PINE  GROVE  NURSERY 

R-  D.  3, _ _ CLEARFIELD,  PENNA. 

FOR  SALE  —  High  Yielding  Blight  Resistant 
KENNEBEC  Seed  Potatoes.  Also  outstanding  new 
Varieties:  SACO,  PLYMOUTH  and  MERRIMAC. 
THOMPSON  FARMS.  CLYMER,  NEW  YORK 

LIST— SURPLUS  EVERGREENS  AT  LOW  PRICES. 
UNADILLA  NURSERY,  JOHNSON  CITY,  N.  Y. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 
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Sparc  Parts  for 
Model  T's 

About  100,000  owners  of  the  Model 
T  Ford — many  of  them  farmers  and 
ranchers  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada — are  grateful  to 
a  single  man  for  keeping  their 
“Lizzies”  going.  William  Scharff, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  now  84  years  old, 
has  available  nearly  all  Model  T 
parts,  each  a  rare  item  sought  by 
Flivver  owners  all  over  the  country — 
and  the  world. 

In  1927  when  the  Ford  Motor  Com¬ 
pany  discontinued  manufacture  of 
this  car,  practically  every  dealer  dis¬ 
continued  handling  its  parts.  “But 
not  I,”  says  this  keen-eyed,  silvery- 
haired  gentleman.  “My  heart  was 
wrapped  up  in  the  wonderful  Model 
T,  so  I  bought  the  parts  of  eight 
dealers — lock,  stock  and  barrel!” 

Once  the  Ford  Company  itself  tele- 
grapned  him  for  a  carburetor  for  a 
1915  Model  T,  and  he  promptly  filled 
the  order.  “It  cost  them  only  $15.00,” 
he  recalls,  “certainly  a  bargain.”  He 
still  sells  parts  at  prices  quoted  in 
the  last  Ford  Model  T  catalogue 
dated  1941. 

With  enthusiasm,  Scharff  packs 
and  ships  gaskets,  water  pumps, 
horns,  radiators  and  magneto  plugs. 
Orders  come  in  almost  every  day 
from  all  corners  of  the  earth.  A  doc¬ 
tor  in  Virginia  needs  a  radiator  for 
a  1917  Model  T;  a  Georgia  farmer 
needs  a  carburetor  for  his  1918  T; 
a  man  in  Ireland  needs  any  part  that 
would  give  his  car  more  pep. 

Faith  that  the  Model  T  would  sur¬ 
vive  in  an  age  of  intercontinental 
flight  and  of  jet  aircraft  is  paying  off 
for  this  gentleman.  Scharff  is  per¬ 
haps  the  only  man  in  New  York  State 
— certainly  one  of  the  few  anywhei'e 
— who  stocks  and  sells  parts  for  this 
genuine  antique  on  wheels. 

Malcolm  Hyatt 

Oaf  Hulls  Prevent  Ani¬ 
mal  Toofh  Decay 

In  Wisconsin  recently  it  has  been 
found  that  use  of  10  per  cent  finely 
ground  oat  hulls  in  the  diet  of  labo¬ 
ratory  animals  could  reduce  tooth 
cavities  in  them  by  50  per  cent.-  Re¬ 
search  indicates  that  the  reason  lies 
in  some  chemical  constituent  of  the 
oats  rather  than  in  their  fibrous 
structure.  Fine  grinding  actually  in¬ 
creased  the  protection  against  decay 
in  laboratory  rats.  Other  high-fiber 
feeds  did  not  afford  any  tooth  pro¬ 
tection,  nor  did  a  larger  percentage 
of  the  oat  hulls  in  the  ration  produce 
any  better  results  than  a  small.  It 
is  assumed,  therefore,  that  the  oat 
hulls  have  not  merely  served  to  di¬ 
lute  what  might  have  otherwise  been 
essentially  decay-promoting  diets. 
The  amount  of  fluorine,  wnich  could 
prevent  decay,  is  very  small  in  oat 
hulls.  Known  trace  elements  were 
found  not  to  have  a  specific  effect. 
Yet  when  extracts  of  the  oat  hulls 
were  introduced  into  cultures  of  the 
bacteria  which  produce  tooth-decay¬ 
ing  acids,  bacterial  growth  was  slow¬ 
ed  and  the  amount  of  acid  reduced. 
As  a  result,  it  is  believed  that  the  ! 
oat  hulls  contain  some  as  yet  un¬ 
known  chemical  which  acts  to  pre¬ 
vent  tooth  decay. 


OWNER-OPERATED  FARMING 

MORE  THAN  3  OF  4  U.S.  FARMERS  NOW  OWN  ALL 
OR  PART  OF  THE  LAND  THEY  WORK 


"One  job,  and  you  know  it’s  a  farmer’s  tractor’’ 


It  s  just  like  Oliver  had  asked  all  the  farmers,  * Now  what  is  it 
you  want  most  in  a  tractor?  Then  they  built  everybody’s  'wants’ 
into  this  Super  77.  One  man  wants  power.  Well,  here’s  the  power 
to  pull  up  to  four  bottoms.  Another  fellow  wants  his  comforts 
—and  here  they  are.  Key  starting,  just  like  a  car.  A  seat  even 
better  n  a  car.  Here’s  an  independent  PTO... handy  'Hydra- 
lectric’  controls ...  even  a  power  shift  to  move  your  back  wheels 
in  or  out!  Take  the  diesel,  like  I  did,  and  you  can  knock  two- 
thirds  off  your  fuel  bills.  You’ll  say  the  same  as  I  do:  Oliver  gives 
me  the  power  to  produce  at  the  lowest  possible  cost.” 

YOUR  OLIVER  dealer  promises:  "You’ll  never  find  Oliver  dragging 
when  it  comes  to  supplying  the  features  farmers  want.  That’s 
because  the  farmer  is  Oliver’s  big  business— always  has  been, 
and  always  will  be.” 

The  Oliver  Corporation,  400  West  Madison  St.,  Chicago  6,  Ill. 


Buy  your  new  tractor 
on  the 

"Pay  as  you  Produce” 

purchase  plan 
Ask  your  OLIVER  Dealer 


OLIVER 
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Reach 

25%  to  30% 

Higher 

than  with  any  other 
elevator  of  equal  length 


LOWEST  PRICED 

per  foot  of  actual  elevation 

This  24'  Smoker  elevates  bales  up  to 
21'.  60°  elevation,  a  Smoker  exclu¬ 
sive,  is  made  possible  by  Smoker’s 
4*4"  extra  deep,  non-tilting  flights. 
When  placed  flat  in  trough,  bales  will 
not  tumble  back  because  Smoker’s 
extra  deep  flights  provide  50%  more 
support  for  bales. 

Top  Drive  is  Smoothest 


Another  Smoker  ex¬ 
clusive,  the  top  drive, 
pulls  the  load  up. 
It  reduces  vibration 
.  ,  .  eliminates  chain 
kinking  and  bucking. 
It  puts  motor  up  out 
of  dust  for  trouble- 
free  operation. 


Quiet  Operation.  New, 

hardwood  strips  between  drive  chain 
and  •  trough  muffle  operating  noise. 

MAIL  THIS  COUPON 

FOR  NEW  CATALOG 


•ne&efe 

FARM  ELEVATORS,  INC. 

Intercourse,  Pa. 

Send  me  free  Smoker  catalog. 

I’m  interested  in:  _ Smoker  Hay 

Elevator 

—  Corn  Elevator  Corn  Drag 

—  Bale  Loader  _ Mow  Conveyor 

—  Ear  Corn  Box  Feed  Vault 

Name _ _ _ 

P.  O _ 

R.  F.  D. - State _ 


In  sap,  syrup  and  sugar — and  snow 
and  spiles  and  smoke  and  sleds  —  is  the 

Magic  of  Making  Maple 


MAGIC  word  is  “maple”, 
guaranteed  to  conjure  up 
in  the  mind  a  variety  of 
images  ranging  from  the 
memory  of  an  autumn  hill¬ 
side  blazing  with  the  color 
of  maple  leaves,  or  the 
wonderful  smell  of  the  steam  of  boil¬ 
ing  maple  sap,  seasoned  and  made 
more  poignant  by  the  addition  of  the 
odor  of  wood  smoke,  to  the  delightful 
taste  of  maple  syrup  or  maple  sugar. 

The  story  of  the  production  of 
maple  syrup  is  made  glamorous  by 
its  history  whose  beginnings  are  lost 
in  the  legends  of  the  Iroquois,  Ab- 
nakii  and  other  Indian  tribes.  The 
first  white  settlers  observed  the  In¬ 
dian  producing  a  crude  sugar  by  con¬ 
centrating  the  maple  sap,  which  had 
been  made  to  flow  by  gashing  the 
tree  with  a  tomahawk,  in  hollowed 
wooden  logs  by  throwing  in  heated 
stones.  This  maple  sugar  was  an  im¬ 
portant  part  of  the  diet  of  some 
tribes  and  was  stored  and  carried 
long  distances.  Its  production  was 
an  important  part  of  the  festivities 
and  religious  celebrations  which 
were  held  to  welcome  the  return  of 
Spring. 

The  settlers  took  advantage  of  this 
knowledge  and  began  to  make  sugar 
from  the  trees  they  found  growing 
so  abundantly  around  their  cabins. 
For  close  to  200  years  the  maple 
tree  furnished  the  only  source  of 
sweet  for  most  families  since  cane 
sugar  was  scarce  and  expensive,  trad¬ 
ing  towns  distant,  and  transportation 
difficult. 

Starting  in  about  1812,  white  sugar 
made  from  cane  began  gaining  favor 
despite  the  high  tariff  which  made  it 
much  more  expensive  than  maple.  A 
tariff  reduction  in  1880  allowed  cane 
to  be  sold  at  the  same  price  as  maple, 
but  by  1885  cane  was  less  than  maple. 
The  race  between  the  two  was  over 
and  maple  sugar  became  a  luxury. 

While  maple  sugar  did  not  fulfill 
the  prediction  of  some  that  it  would 
flood  the  home  and  even  world  mar¬ 
kets,  it  had  fulfilled  a  great  need  and 
in  a  time  of  scarcity  had  proved  in¬ 
dispensable.  At  the  end  of  this  era 
of  necessity  some  35  million  pounds 
of  maple  sugar  and  two  million  gal¬ 
lons  of  maple  syrup,  or  19  ounces  of 
sugar  per  capita,  were  being  pro¬ 
duced  in  27  States.  This  is  about 
four  times  the  150,000  pounds  of 
sugar  and  1,650,000  gallons  produced 
in  the  10  producing  States  in  1955, 
providing  only  about  1.3  ounces  of 
maple  sugar  for  each  person. 

This  decrease  in  production  has 
come  as  a  consequence  of  the 
change  from  a  use  economy  to  a  lux¬ 
ury  status,  as  a  result  of  change  of 
rural  areas  to  urban,  but  principally 
because  maple  sap  is  a  dilute  sugar 
solution  that  requires  a  great  deal  of 
hard  manual  labor. 

The  sugar  in  the  sap  of  the  maple 
trees  found  growing  in  natural  stands 
varies  between  one  and  six  per  cent. 
The  importance  of  this  range  becomes 


evident  when  one  realizes  that  it 
takes  86  gallons  of  one  per  cent  sap 
— something  just  over  700  pounds,  to 
produce  one  gallon  (11  pounds  of 
syrup),  while  the  same  amount  of 
syrup  can  be  made  from  only  14  gal¬ 
lons,  or  115  pounds,  of  six  per  cent 
sap.  Thus  the  unfortunate  producer 
making  50  gallons  of  syrup  per  day 
would,  in  the  bush  with  the  one  per 
cent  sap,  handle  and  evaporate  29,- 
250  pounds  more  than  his  lucky 
neighbor  with  the  six  per  cent  trees. 

Sugar  content,  of  course,  is  only 
part  of  the  story;  there  has  to  be  a 
reasonable  quantity  of  sap.  Thus  the 
ideal  tree  would  be  one  that  pro¬ 
duced  a  large  quantity  of  high 
sugar  content  sap.  Someday  it  may 
be  possible  to  domesticate  the  maple 
which  is  today  utilized  in  its  wild 
state  and  breed  these  desirable  car- 
acteristics"  of  quality  and  quantity 
into  it.  But  because  the  sugar  maple 
grows  so  slowly  that  it  normally 
takes  40  years  to  grow  one  to  tappable 
size,  today’s  sugar  maker  must  be 
content  to  improve  his  existing 
stands.  This  can  be  done  by  culling 
out  the  low-test,  poor-yielding  trees, 
and  concentrating  on  the  money¬ 
makers.  This  is  particularly  true  in 
thinning  young  stands  since  it  has 
been  determined  that  there  is  definite 
relationship  between  crown  size  and 
the  yield  and  sugar  content  of  sap. 

Fortunately,  some  labor-saving  de¬ 
vices  have  come  into  use  within  the 
last  10  years.  The  chain  saw  has 
made  the  cutting  of  wood  less  labori¬ 
ous,  and  powered  tapping  machines 
have  decreased  the  man  hours  re¬ 
quired  for  this  operation.  Where  the 
ground  slope  is  suitable,  some  pro¬ 
ducers  save  traveling  time  by  using 
pipelines  to  carry  the  sap  to  the 
sugarhouse  storage  tank.  In  spite  of 
these  changes  and  others,  the  man 
hours  of  labor  per  gallon  of  syrup 
remain  essentially  what  it  was  30  or 
40  years  ago. 

This  high  man  hour  demand  per 
gallon  constitutes  the  major  current 
problem  of  the  industry  since  farm 
labor  is  both  scarce  and  expensive. 
A  study  made  in  1925  fixed  the  direct 
labor  cost  per  gallon  at  45  cents;  a 
similar  study  in  1953  showed  it  to  be 
$1.36.  This  threat  can  be  met  and  pro¬ 
ducer  profits  maintained  only  by  the 
use  of  more  efficient  production 
methods. 

Whatever  changes  in  production 
the  future  brings  should  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  application  of  sound 
methods  to  the  marketing  of  the 
product.  This  phase  has  been  neglect¬ 
ed  in  the  past  and,  as  a  consequence, 
the  demand  for  and  distribution  of 
pure  maple  syrup  have  not  kept  pace 
with  the  population  growth.  Ways 
must  be  found  to  educate  the  two 
and  a  half  million  new  consumers 
that  come  into  the  market  each  year 
to  appreciate  the  incomparable  flavor 
of  pure  maple  syrup  and  sugar,  and 
provide  them  with  the  means  of  ob¬ 
taining  it.  Frank  M.  Rees 


NEW  Land  Clearing  Tools 
Remove  Trees,  Brush 

F-A-ST 

JOHNSON  GRUBBING 
TONGS  are  the  proven 
best  and  cheapest  method 
of  clearing  trees  up  to 
9"  diameter  and  all 
brush.  ALL  TREES  come 
out  easily,  quickly, 
permanently  —  ROOTS 
AND  ALL!  No  pick  or 
mattock  necessary.  Hook 
the  TONGS  around  the 
growth  and  puli.  No 
freezing  or  slipping.  New 
swing-aside  brush  plate 
is  especially  designed  to 
grab  small  growth. 
Heavy  alloy  steel  con¬ 
struction.  Better  than 
bulldozing  or  log  chains. 
Every  farmer  needs  one. 
If  your  dealer  cannot 
supply  you.  order  from  us. 
PERFORMANCE  GUARANTEED 
OR  MONEY  REFUNDED. 

Send  Check,  Money  Order.  No  C.  O.  D.’s. 
Write  for  Folder. 


MODEL  63 

(Trees  up  to  6"  Dia.)  use 
with  any  tractor.  Wt.  17  lbs. 

MODEL  92 

(Trees  up  to  9"  Dia.).  For 
larger  than  6"  trees  requires 
Crawler  or  half-track  tractor. 
Wt.  38  lbs. 


$11.75 


ea. 


Add  $1.35  P.  P.  and 
Ins.  West  of  Miss. 
$1.85. 

$21.50  ea. 

Shipped  Express 
Collect 


RE-BO  MFG.  CO. 


329-D  MADISON  AVE., 


NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 


W INL 

W£R 

TRACTOR  DRIVEN 
GENERATOR 

“TAKES  OVER" 

Bulk  milk  handling  systems  de¬ 
mand  dependable  protection  against 
high  line  power  failure.  With  a 
WINPOWER  tractor  driven  gener¬ 
ator  you  don’t  have  to  buy  an  extra 
engine  to  "stand  by.”  Let  your  tractor 
be  your  assurance  against  costly  power 
failures.  The  WINPOWER  tractor 
driven  generator  means  trouble  free 
service  for  a  lifetime.  Low  cost  in¬ 
surance  against  milk  spoilage. 

LOWESTINCOST  20  YEAR  WARRANTY 


The  sugarhouse  in  the  midst  of  the  maple  hush  is  a  warming  sight  to 
northeast  countrymen  in  late  Winter  and  early  Spring.  Its  products  bring 
satisfying  taste  and  energy  to  people  everywhere  the  year  around. 
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preserve  the  frejfi 
Goodness 
of  your  pastures 

GET  YEAR  LONG  PASTURES 
with  Silage  made  in  a 


CONCRETE  SILO 

•  Better  Feeding 

•  Greater  Production 
all  year 


FINEST  CORRUGATED  STAVE 

•  No.  1  quality 

•  State  approved  Aggregate 

•  Smooth,  attractive, 
self  cleaning 

UNIVERSAL  STEEL  SILO  CO. 

[  BOX  528-R  WEEDSPORT,  N.Y. 

^MFor  Free  Fo\£ei 


THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 
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YOUR  HIRED  HAND  FOR 
PUSH  BUTTON  FEEDING! 


At  last — an  unloader  that  really 
works — in  any  kind  of  weather 
.  .  .on  any  type  of  silage.  10,000 
sharp  cutting  edges  auger  silage 
out  of  the  silo — no  blowers  to 
clog,  no  frozen  chunks.  Costs  less 
to  buy.  .  .less  to  operate.  Write 
for  our  prices,  guarantee  —  and 
proof  of  satisfaction.  .  . 

CRAiNE,  Inc.,  227  Taft  St.,  NORWICH,  N. Y. 


Makers  of  famous 


CRAINE  SILOS 


KII1G-UJVSE 


ELEVATORS 


DELUXE:  (Shown): 

26',  34',  42’ 
STANDARD: 

24',  32',  40' 
Choice  of 
Hoppers. 


DRAG  FEEDER 


FORAGE  HARVESTER 


Big-capacity  vertical  cutter. 

3  Quick-Change  Attachments: 
Windrow  Pick-up 
6' Cutter  Bar 
Corn  Head 


c»p  BLOWER 


Distributor: 

Gath  &.  Herms.  Inc. 

749  Elk  St.  at  Bailey 
Buffalo  10,  New  York 


f  STEP  UP  1957  FARM  PROFITS  WITH  .  .  .  > 


KING  •  WYSE  •  INC.  •  ARCHBOLD  •  OHIO. 


PILES 

If  you  suffer  the  miseries  of  itching-, 
bleeding  or  protruding  piles,  read 
this  report  from  Mr.  John  D.  Bushee: 

‘*1  will  never  forget 
the  Page  Company  as 
long  as  I  live.  I  am 
58  years  old  this  year. 
Good  luck  to  every¬ 
body  that  uses  Page 
Palliative  Pile  Prcpara- 
Ww  fli  tions.”  John  D.  liushee. 
F  R  P  F  YOU  may  have  a  generous  sup- 
■  It  L  L  ply  of  Page's  Palliative  Pile 
Preparations  absolutely  free.  Send  for 
your  free  supply  TODAY. 

PAGE  CO.,  Dept.  48  A-2  Marshall,  Mich. 


Better  Faster 
Orchard  Maintenance 

Use  the  Bartlett  No.  1-R  Pole  Tree  Trim¬ 
mer.  Has  compound  lever  head  for  dast 
severing  of  heavy  limbs.  Cross-rod  con¬ 
struction  gives  double  strength  and  pre¬ 
vents  warping  and  bending.  Poles  in, 
6.8.10.  12.  14  and  16-ft.  lengths.  $14.35  to 
S18.10  delivered  in  U.  S.  A. 

After  pruning  always  protect  with 
Bartlett  Tree  Paint. 

Write  for  catalog  showing  complete  line 
of  tools. 

BARTLETT  MFG.  CO. 

3022  E.  Grand  Blvd.,  Detroit  2,  Mich. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  set 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page  :  :  : 


New  Jersey  Farmers' 
Week 

New  Jersey’s  86th  Annual  Farm¬ 
ers’  Week  at  Trenton  opened  on 
Saturday,  January  20,  with  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  State  Fur  Breeders’  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  closed  on  Saturday  the 
26th  with  meetings  of  the  Sheep, 
Milk  and  Rabbit  and  Cavy  Associa¬ 
tions  and  the  Eastern  Farmers’ 
Union  Convention. 

At  the  annual  convention  of  the 
New  Jersey  State  Board  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  participated  in  by  56  farm 
organizations,  Alfred  H.  Lowe,  Cran- 
bury,  and  Aubrey  S.  Walton,  Moores- 
town,  were  chosen  to  succeed  Charles 
E.  Maier,  Pine  Brook,  president,  and 
Lloyd  W.  Yeagle,  Elmer,  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  whose  terms  expire  June  30. 
The  delegates  selected  Charles  H. 
Cane,  Rosemont,  as  farmer-member 
to  serve  a  four-year  term  on  the 
Fish  and  Game  Council  succeeding 
Henry  W.  Jeffers,  Plainsboro. 

Citations  for  distinguished  ser¬ 
vice  to  agriculture  were  presented 
to  the  late  Dr.  Fred  R.  Beaudette, 
poultry  pathologist  of  Rutgers;  Irv¬ 
ing  T.  Gumb,  executive  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce;  Charles  W.  M. 
Hess,  North  Jersey  nurseryman; 
and  Edward  H.  Phillips,  Cape  May 
County  dairyman. 

At  the  Golden  Egg  Dinner,  the 
State  Poultry  Association  and  allied 
organizations  presented  “Golden 
Eggs”  to  Charles  H.  Cane  and  James 
C.  Weisel,  Rosemont,  and  to  the  late 
Elmer  H.  Wene,  Vineland. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  M.  Keller 
of  Cumberland  County  were  given 
the  State  FHA  annual  progress 
award.  This  couple,  with  the  aid  of 
FHA,  have  more  than  tripled  the 
size  of  their  original  13-acre  vege¬ 
table  farm  near  Newport.  The  dairy¬ 
men  honored  Lloyd  B.  Wescott  for 
his  service  to  the  dairy  industry  and 
food  canners  of  three  States  pre¬ 
sented  a  citation  to  Prof.  L.  G. 
Schermerhorn,  Rutgers  vegetable 
breeder  known  for  his  “Rutgers”  to¬ 
mato. 

Included  among  the  many  speak¬ 
ers  during  Farmers’  Week  were 
Dean  William  I.  Myers  of  Cornell 
University;  Herbert  W.  Voorhees, 
president,  New  Jersey  Farm  Bureau; 
and  Bayard  L.  England,  president, 
New  Jersey  State  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce. 

During  the  potato  growers’  session 
announcement  was  made  that  the 
potato  growers  of  the  State  had 
turned  down  the  proposal  for  a 
Federal  marketing  agreement.  The 
USD  A  indicated  that  only  25  to 
30  per  cent  of  New  Jersey  growers 
had  participated  in  the  referendum. 

Sheep  growers  were  told  at  their 
meeting  on  Saturday  by  Robert  E. 
Rector,  field  supervisor,  Empire 
Livestock  Marketing  Cooperative  of 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  that  the  sheep  breed¬ 
ers  of  the  State  have  a  splendid  op¬ 
portunity  to  raise  and  produce  hot 
house  lambs.  He  pointed  out  that 
they  are  close  to  an  excellent  mar¬ 
ket  for  these  35-45-lb.  lambs  and  that 
there  is  a  market  for  them  through¬ 
out  the  year.  D.  M.  Babbitt 


“Too  much  work  to  repair  that  cellar 
tread,” 

Amos,  the  lazy,  often  said. 

We  don’t  know  just  how  Amos  feels, 
But  he  sits  up  now  to  take  his  meals. 

Page  St.  Ives 


THIS  TRACTOR 


FOR  ITSELF 


Hydramic 


matches 


power  to  load  . . .  AUTOMATICALLY 
SUPPLIES  TRACTION  ON  DEMAND 


Tough  spots  don’t  surprise  the 
MH50.  This  tractor  looks  ahead 
.  .  .  thinks  ahead  .  .  .  anticipates 
your  every  need.  Hydramic  Pow¬ 
er,  Massey-Harris  miracle  design, 
coordinates  hydraulic  and  mechan¬ 
ical  power  .  .  .  delivers  bonus  lug¬ 
ging  as  the  load  gets  tougher.  Sees 
you  through  where  other  tractors 
give  up.  Add  to  this:  Draft  Moni¬ 
tor  3-point  Hitch,  Hi-Lo  6-speed 
Transmission,  Double-Duty  PTO, 


Duo-Range  Clutch,  Power  Steer¬ 
ing  .  .  .  and  you  have  many  of  the 
exclusive  reasons  why  the  MH50 
can  outwork  any  other  tractor  in 
the  2-3  plow  class. 

ASK  FOR  A  DEMONSTRATION 

Name  the  time,  place  and  implements.  Your 
Massey-Harris  dealer  will  be  proud  to  have 
you  test  drive  a  Hydramic  Powered  MH50. 
For  free  folder  write:  Massey-Harris,  Dept. 
B-40,  Racine,  Wisconsin. 

CHECK  OUR  EXCLUSIVE  TIME  PUR¬ 
CHASE  PLAN  —  Tailored  to  your  farming 
and  marketing  practices. 


ALWAYS  KEEP  YOUR  EYE  ON 


DIVISION  OF  MASSEY  -  HARRIS  -  FERGUSON,  INC. 

QUALITY  AVENUE,  RACINE,  WISCONSIN 

Tractors  •  Combines  *  Corn  Pickers  •  Balers  •  Implements 


10.000  GALLONS 
BATTLESHIP  GRAY 
Exterior  Paint,  suitable  for  metal  or  wood,  perfect 
condition,  packed  in  five-gallon  steel  cans.  Cancella¬ 
tion  on  large  Marine  order.  Price  $6.00  per  5  gal.  can. 
Check  with  order.  F.O.B.  RAHWAY.  NEW  JERSEY. 
COMMERCIAL  CHEMICAL  CO.t  RAHWAY.  N.  J. 


PATENTS 


Write  for  Information  on 
what  steps  an  inventor  should 
take  to  secure  a  patent. 


PATRICK  D.  BEAVERS 

942  Columbian  Bldg.,  Washington  1.  D.  C, 


SAVE  ON  CHAIN  SAWS 


New  Lightweight— One  Man 


I  TIMBERH06 

|  CHAIN  SAWS 

I 
I 


30  DAY  GUARANTEE 

•  3  HP  Power  Products  Engine 


18" -$149.00  net 
22" -$152.00  net 


•  Steel  Gear  Transmission 

•  Automatic  Clutch 

Send  Check  or  Money  Order  Payable  to: 

REED-PRENTICE  CORP 


SAVE  35%  OFF  REGULAR  PRICE 

677  CAMBRIDGE  ST.  WORCESTER  4,  MASS. 


February  16,  1957 


1 
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"A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  In  this  paper  Is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  ol 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler.  Irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  In  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  lor  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  Identify  It,  you  should  mention  The  Rubal  New 
Y'obxer  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Would  It  Be  a  Compromise? 

COMPROMISE  has  become  an  accepted  pro¬ 
cedure  these  days.  It  is  referred  to  as  “the 
gentle  art  of  compromise”,  and  he  who  does 
not  “give-and-take”  with  every  breath  and  mo¬ 
tion  is  regarded  as  something  of  a  horse-and- 
buggy  operator. 

There  are  situations,  of  course,  where  com¬ 
promise  can  be  justified:  when  half  a  loaf  is 
better  than  no  loaf  at  all  and  where  principle 
is  not  violated.  Even  then,  however,  com¬ 
promise  presupposes  that  each  party  to  the 
negotiations  is  willing  to  sacrifice,  and  does 
sacrifice,  a  portion  of  his  position.  It  is  im¬ 
possible,  for  example,  to  compromise  with  a 
hog. 

Applying  these  basic  rules  to  the  North 
Jersey  milk  hearing,  it  is  easy  to  see  on  whose 
shoulders  rests  full  responsibility  for  the  delay, 
chaos  and  unrest.  The  big  dealers  have  never 
wanted  the  slightest  change  in  New  York’s 
Federal  Order  and  their  front-line  fighter  for 
that  purpose  has  been  the  Dairymen’s  League 
management.  It  is  a  matter  of  record  that 
League  officials  had  a  mighty  hand  in  drafting 
the  original  Order,  and  therefore  in  providing 
the  loopholes  for  chiselling,  too  many  of  which 
still  exist.  It  is  also  a  matter  of  record  that  the 
League  itself  has  always  trafficked  heavily  in 
I-C  milk,  both  in  New  Jersey  and  upstate  New 
York.  It  is  further  clearly  admitted  that  League 
plants  are  forever  being  pushed  into  and  pulled 
out  of  the  Order  pool.  It  is  the  League  who  cold- 
shouldered  the  Case  Committee  Report  because 
it  recommended  a  separate  order  for  New 
Jersey  and  boosting  the  I-C  price  to  the  I-A 
level.  It  is  the  League  who,  to  offset  the  public 
pressure  in  support  of  the  Case  Report, 
dreamed  up  a  comprehensive  order  including 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  —  a  “one  big  happy 
family”  set-up  with  the  League,  as  dealer 
spokesman,  running  the  show  and  pulling  the 
strings.  It  is  the  League  who,  having  lost  out 
on  the  separate  versus  comprehensive  order 
issue,  dragged  in  upstate  pricing  to  further 
befog  the  basic  problem.  It  is  the  League  who 
has  engineered  the  latest  set  of  conferences, 
the  sole  purpose  of  which  is  to  scuttle  what 
both  the  Case  Committee  and  Secretary  Benson 
originally  proposed  —  a  separate  order  for 
New  Jersey.  It  is  the  League  who  has  threat¬ 
ened  to  drag  the  whole  matter  into  court  if 
the  Secretary,  after  the  hearings,  recommends 
a  separate  order.  And  the  end  result,  as  of 
now,  is  that  dairymen  are  not  yet  receiving  a 
fair  price  for  their  product. 

That  is  the  record  of  a  tight  group  of  self- 
appointed  officials  who  attempt  to  throw  their 
weight  around  out  of  all  proportion  to  their 
actual  membership  strength;  who  refuse  to  play 
with  producer  groups  unless  the  game  is 
played  on  their  own  dealer  terms  exclusively; 
whose  performance  over  the  years  has  not 
added  one  penny  to  farmers’  milk  checks. 

This  is  the  group  who  preaches  compromise 
but  practices  “no  quarter”  tactics.  There  can 
be  no  compromise  when  principles  of  justice 
and  equity  are  involved  and  when  to  com¬ 
promise  is  to  surrender  lock,  stock  and  barrel. 
On  the  other  hand,  to  oppose  what  this  pro¬ 


dealer  group  stands  for  is  to  protect  and  ad¬ 
vance  producers’  best  interests. 

The  Jersey  hearing,  adjourned  now  since 
January  7  to  February  18,  should  be  resumed 
and  completed  promptly.  The  Secretary  would 
be  well  advised  then  to  review  the  evidence 
and  issue  a  recommended  decision.  That  was 
the  plan  one  year  ago,  and  all  amount  of  pres¬ 
sure  and  wire-pulling  should  not  deter  the 
Secretary  from  his  original  sound  judgment. 


Modern  Milk  Merchandising 

IN  MASSACHUSETTS,  THE  GALLON  JUG  — 
AND  BEYOND 

ASSACHUSETTS  is  a  real  leader  among 
northeastern  States  in  the  movement  of 
retail  milk  in  multiple-quart  containers.  While 
New  York  State  is  practically  a  malingerer  in 
progressive  milk  distribution  and  New  Jersey 
seems  unable  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of 
jugs  on  the  farm,  the  Bay  State  has  gone  ahead 
with  successful  development  and  distribution 
of  gallon  and  half-gallon  consumer  containers 
of  milk. 

Even  in  Massachusetts,  however,  the  develop¬ 
ment  has  not  had  any  official  blessing.  The 
Massachusetts  Milk  Control  Board  is  actually 
hostile.  It  has  been  up-and-coming  dairy  farm¬ 
ers  and  dealers,  one  in  particular,  who  have  led 
the  way.  A  recent  survey  shows  that,  of  the  35 
per  cent  of  milk  customers  who  quit  a  single¬ 
quart  distributor  for  a  gallon-jug  dealer,  83  per 
cent  did  so  because  of  lower  price  and  greater 
convenience.  Gallon-jug  families  increase  both 
their  consumption  of  milk  and  their  per  capita 
expenditure  for  it.  Two-quart  and  gallon  jugs 
seem  destined,  as  they  already  have  been 
shown,  to  make  more  milk  move  more  efficient¬ 
ly  from  producer  to  consumer  in  Massachusetts. 

The  case  of  Harry  Koch,  Greenfield,  and  his 
three-gallon  metal  jugs  and  home  milk  dis¬ 
pensers  ( see  page  123 )  is  another  mark  of 
merit  on  Massachusetts’  record  of  moving  milk 
from  the  cow  to  consumer  with  efficiency  and 
satisfaction. 


IN  PENNSYLVANIA,  THE  VENDING  MACHINE 

ILK  vending  machines  are  proving  very 
popular  in  Pennsylvania.  One  local 
dealer  in  the  Harrisburg  area  has  machines  in 
85  schools  and  315  in  several  industrial  es¬ 
tablishments.  In  a  90-student  Lancaster  County 
school,  there  was  an  average  sale  of  150  half- 
pints  of  milk  a  day  through  one  vending  ma¬ 
chine.  It  is  now  planned  to  install  them  in 
state-operated  institutions  and  buildings. 

Yet  in  New  York  the  logical  growth  of  milk 
vending  machines  is  impeded  by  the  roadblock 
of  licensing.  A  bill  to  exempt  such  machines 
from  dealer  license  requirements  was  vetoed 
last  year  by  the  Governor  on  the  recommen¬ 
dation  of  his  own  State  Agriculture  Depart¬ 
ment.  The  same  bill,  introduced  by  Senator 
William  Wise,  Jefferson  County,  and  Assembly- 
man  J.  Eugene  Goddard,  Monroe  County,  is  be¬ 
fore  the  Legislature  again  this  year.  It  should 
be  passed  and  enacted  into  law.  There  is  no 
reason  why  a  sound  merchandising  program 
should  be  blocked  to  the  detriment  of  pro¬ 
ducers  by  selfish  monopoly  interests.  Penn¬ 
sylvania’s  performance  is  evidence  of  its  com¬ 
plete  public  acceptance  and  support. 


January  Fruit  Freeze 

THE  extremely  low  temperatures  most  north¬ 
east  orchards  and  vineyards  experienced 
the  middle  of  last  month  were  anything  but 
stimulating.  In  many  areas,  they  were  severe 
enough  to  damage  or  kill  fruit  buds  and,  in 
some  orchards,  the  trees  themselves.  Peaches, 
which  cannot  withstand  temperatures  much 
lower  than  minus  14  degrees,  suffered  wide¬ 
spread  injury  from  the  colder  air;  in  New  York 
State,  the  1957  crop  is  already  feared  to  be 
only  20  per  cent  of  normal.  Sweet  cherries,  the 
next  most  tender  fruit,  were  probably  hurt 
where  temperatures  went  under  15  below.  Sour 
cherries  may  not  have  withstood  readings  below 
minus  20,  but  apples  were  probably  harmed 
only  by  air  colder  than  30  degrees  below  zero. 
Grapes  in  the  Chautauqua  region  are  reported 
to  have  suffered  less  than  they  did  around  the 
Finger  Lakes. 

The  way  to  determine  damage  to  fruit  buds 


is  by  cutting  through  their  thickest  portion;  if 
the  center  is  black,  there  is  not  much  hope 
for  1957  fruit.  With  peaches,  however,  there 
is  no  need  for  a  100-per-cent  flower  and  fruit 
set.  According  to  A.  J.  Heinicke,  director  of  the 
Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Station,  if  even  10  per  cent  sur¬ 
vived  the  cold,  the  trees  are  worth  regular  care 
for  this  anticipated  high-price  season.  To  keep 
a  maximum  percentage  of  fruit  buds  and  also 
to  promote  heavy  foliage  growth,  light  pruning 
is  recommended,  not  only  for  peaches,  but  for 
all  stone-fruit  trees.  For  whole  trees  that  have 
been  irreparably  damaged  —  browning  under 
spurs  may  be  evidence  of  this,  it  is  Dr. 
Heinicke's  advice  to  cut  them  off  just  above  the 
varietal  bud  and  let  them  grow  again.  Because 
there  was  a  general  cover  of  snow  at  the  time 
of  the  extreme  cold,  it  is  felt  that  little  damage 
has  been  dealt  to  fruit-tree  roots. 

To  think  that  farm  prices  of  all  fruit  will  be 
higher  next  Summer  and  Fall  because  of  the 
regional  freeze  is  unreasonable.  Other  more 
fortunate  areas  can  be  expected  to  make  up 
any  deficiency  we  may  have  here  in  the  North¬ 
east.  There  is  no  justification  for  believing  that 
any  local  fruit,  peaches  in  particular,  will  sell 
well;  quality  must  be  attained.  Unfortunately, 
there  does  seem  actually  no  good  in  the  ill 
wind  which  blew  so  cold  the  middle  of  last 
month,  except  for  the  fact  that  it  certainly 
lends  impetus  to  the  search  for  hardier  varie¬ 
ties  of  fruits. 


Hogs  Higher  in  ’ 57 

INDICATIONS  are  for  a  better  hog  market 

during  ’57.  According  to  recent  USDA  re¬ 
ports,  the  1956  spring  pig  crop  was  only  some 
53,136,000  head,  representing  an  eight  per 
cent  reduction  from  the  previous  year’s  crop. 
The  fall  crop  is  placed  at  36,535,000,  down  four 
per  cent.  Thus  the  total  1956  crop  of  89,671,000 
head  is  off  some  six  per  cent  from  that  of  1955. 
The  last  peak  was  in  1951,  with  a  total  of 
100,585.000  head. 

A  considerable  decrease  in  hog  slaughter  is 
already  in  evidence,  due  to  a  marked  drop  in 
market  receipts.  This  significant  marketing 
ratio  to  the  previous  year’s  farrowings  is 
shown  by  the  high  total  slaughter  attained  in 
1952  when  86,572,000  head  were  killed.  Total 
hog  slaughter  for  1957  is  estimated  at  80,500,- 
000  head,  five  per  cent  lower  than  in  1956.  An¬ 
other  favorable  price  factor  is  that  pork  stor¬ 
age  stocks  are  near  a  record  low — more  than 
20  per  cent  below  a  year  ago. 

Due  to  these  developments,  hog  prices  have 
already  advanced  considerably  from  the  low 
of  last  October.  With  the  bumper  corn  crop 
harvested  in  ’56,  this  should  be  a  good  year 
to  fatten  porkers  and  push  them  along  to 
early  market. 


Brevities 

“For  now  we  live,  if  you  stand  fast  in  the 
Lord.”  —  1  Thess.  3:8. 

The  Seventh  Annual  National  Capital  Flower 
and  Garden  Show  will  be  held  March  7-13  at  the 
National  Guard  Armory,  2001  E.  Capitol  Street, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Texas  Engineering  Department  and  the 
USDA  have  designed  an  agricultural  wind  tunnel 
for  use  in  determining  formation  of  insecticide 
droplets  released  from  aircraft. 

The  annual  open-house  program  of  the  Long 
Island  Agricultural  and  Technical  Institute, 
Farmingdale,  L.  I.,  will  be  held  Feb.  22-23. 
“Country  life”,  farm,  and  livestock  will  all  be 
available  for  inspection.  The  public  is  invited. 

One  out  of  every  six  pounds  of  potatoes  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  United  States  goes  through  some 
sort  of  processing  before  being  purchased  for  final 
consumption.  The  quantity  of  processed  potatoes 
is  nine  times  greater  than  it  was  in  1940;  it 
has  doubled  since  1948. 

Agricultural  engineers  say  that  above-ground 
silos  made  of  pre-cast,  tilt-up  concrete  panels  six 
feet  high,  10  feet  wide  and  four  inches  thick  can 
be  built  at  a  cost  of  approximately  $4.00  per  ton 
of  silage  stored.  Concrete  pilasters  are  poured  to 
support  the  panels. 

In  1939,  there  were  387.000  retail  grocery  stores 
in  the  United  States;  in  1954,  279,000.  Some  6,000 
individual  stores  each  with  annual  sales  over  $1 
million  now  account  for  nearly  a  third  of  total 
sales.  The  average  retail  grocery  store  increased 
its  sales  by  250  per  cent  from  1939  to  1954. 
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When  you  have  to  win 
a  calf  or  pig  scours  fight ...  fast ! 


You  can’t  afford  to  experiment  when  you  are  fight¬ 
ing  calf  or  pig  scours  —  you  have  to  stop  it  fast ! 

AUREOMYCIN  Chlortetracycline  Soluble  is 
your  best  assurance  because  it  immediately  attacks 
scours  in  calves  and  pigs.  And  stays  in  the  animal 
longer  to  do  a  thorough  job. 

AUREOMYCIN  Soluble  dissolves  quickly  in  the 
drinking  water,  milk  or  milk  replacer  and  is  read¬ 
ily  accepted  by  the  animal  —  calves  or  pigs  too  sick 
to  eat  will  usually  drink. 

When  scours  is  a  problem  —  win  your  fight  — 
fast  —  with  convenient,  easy-to-use  AUREO¬ 
MYCIN  Soluble. 

Stop  scours  —  and  protect  your  profits  the  sure 
way. 

Get  your  supply  of  AUREOMYCIN  Soluble 
today  from  your  veterinarian,  druggist  or  feed 
dealer.  Always  keep  it  handy  for  immediate  use. 


AUREOMYCIN  Soluble  OBLETS® 

AUREOMYCIN  Chlortetracycline  OBLETS 
provide  a  quick,  measured-dose  form  of 
AUREOMYCIN  for  use  in  treating  calf  and 
pig  scours,  pneumonia,  shipping  fever  and 
uterine  infections. 

They  can  be  used  in  the  prevention  or  treat¬ 
ment  of  these  diseases  —  and  can  be  given  in 
three  ways  —  ( 1 )  in  drinking  water,  milk  or 
milk  replacer  because  they  are  soluble,  (2) 
by  mouth  as  tablets  or  (3)  in  the  uterus. 


For  free  literature,  write  to  American  Cyanamid 
Company,  Farm  and  Home  Division,  30  Rockefeller 
Plaza,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 
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More  effective  against  more  diseased 

Soluble 
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Farm 
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The  MORRILL  Haymaster  rake,  fully  automaXic  at  all 
speeds,  has  five  independent  raking  wheels. 


WOOD’S  new  Bale  Buster  fluffs  up  one  bale  of  hay  or  straw  per  minute.  Fed  and 
operated  electrically,  it  eliminates  waste  of  straw  and  loss  of  time  in  spreading. 
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Featured  on  1957  KING-WYSE  field  chopper  is 
vertical  cutting  head;  it  handles  all  forages. 


In  sub-soiling,  WYATT’S  Soil  Saver 
puts  fertilizer  at  three  depths. 


ITERNATIONAL’s 
with  Fiberglass 


new  planter  comes 
fertilizer  hoppers. 


: 


To  fit  soil  and  make  firm  seed  beds,  DUNHAM’S 
culti-muleher  has  spring  teeth  amid  packer  wheels. 


HENRY’S 


combination  of  back-hoe  and  shovel 
makes  the  farm  tractor  a  real  earth  mover. 


The  1NNES  chopper  goes  on  combines 
for  reincorporation  of  straw  with  soil. 
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iHAWNEE’s  new'  loader  is  attached  to  or  removed 
from  a  Ford  or  Ferguson  tractor  in  minutes. 


A  heat  exchange  system  makes  HABCO’s  Jet  Crop 
Dryer  safe  for  all  crops.  It  burns  oil  or  natural  gas. 


The  HOWARD  Rotavator  is  designed  for  seed-bed 
preparation,  crop  residue  disposal,  and  cultivation. 


ROPER’s  Tree  Cultivator  can  till  25 
orchard  acres  a  day. 


lie  95-bu.  COBEY  manure 


(steel 

Sides,  wood  floor)  is  PTO-  or  ground-driven. 


HENS’  Yardster  Tiller  fits  la 
mows,  sprays,  and  removes  snow, 


With  a  48-inch  fan,  the  KOOLS  forage  blower  is 
operated  by  direct  drive  off  the  tractor  PTO. 


Delivering  crops  at  any  angle,  FOX 
RIVER’s  blower  has  two  speeds. 


In  BRADY’s  Haymaker',  cutting  blades 
draw  crops  in  and  blow  them  out. 


NEW  HOLLAND’S  mower-crusher  cracks  forage  stems 
for  twice-as-fast  field  drying.  Feed  value  is  preserved. 


ut  on  or  taken  off  with  four  pins,  the  TWIN 
RAULIC  loader  adjusts  for  load  and  height, 
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58-per-cent-perfeet  setting  is  said  to  be  possible  with  NEW  IDEA’S 
tractor  mounted  transplanter.  It  spaces  eight  to  55  inches. 

February  16,  1957 


With  a  quick-change 
row  attachment  fits 


feature,  PAPEC’s  new  two 
its  32A  forage  harvester 


New  sprayer  by  CENTURY  reduces 
height  clearance  for  eight-row  boom. 


LANTZ’s  cultivator-sweep  throws 
dirt  far  for  safe,  fast  weed  control. 


GEHL  BROS 


self-unloading  forage  box  can  be  mounted  on  truck 
chassis.  Hardware  and  plans  are  available  for  on-farm  assembly. 
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Add  more  producing  cows 


WITHOUT  ADDING  MORE  WORK  HOURS 


.  .  .  WITH  A  STARLINE  BARN  CLEANER 

By  saving  you  300  to  600  hours  a  year,  it  lets 
you  take  care  of  more  cows  in  much  less  time. 


STARLINE 

HADVADO 


WHAT  DOES  THE  STARLINE  BARN 
CLEANER  SAVE  BESIDES  TIME? 

SAVES  BREAKDOWNS  AND  REPLACEMENTS. 
TOO  —  Starline's  Z-Metal  chain  outwears 
them  all.  Parts  are  hardened,  corrosion- 
resistant  .  .  .  resist  wear  and  barn 
acids.  Chain  has  bigger  bearings  lor 
longer  life,  Fewer  wear  points. 

Solid  web  construction.  A 
Starline  exclusive. 


SINCE  1883 


MAIL  COUPON  TODAY 
STARUNE,  INC.,  Dept.  961 
Harvard,  Illinois 

Yes,  please  send  me  literature  on  the 
Starline  Barn  Cleaner 


NAME 

TOWN  &  RFD 

COUNTY  STATE 

Check  for  special  literature  if  student  □ 


It's  Nature's  own  way 


"like  sucking 
milk  through 
a  straw..!'' 


That’s  what  you’ll  say,  too,  when 
you  use  ZERO'S  Super  Strainer  and 
T-20  Vacuum  Refrigerated  Milk  Tank. 
Successful  dairy  farmers  everywhere 
are  buying  Zero's  T-20  Milk  Tank 
and  Super  Strainer,  because  with  it 
milk  handling  is  a  snap.  No  more 
lifting  and  pouring  milk  pails.  The 
Super  Strainer  empties  a  full  pail  in 
approximately  30  seconds  —“just  like 
sucking  milk  through  a  straw.”  The 
round  design  gives  greater  strength, 
makes  cleaning  much  easier.  The 
rapid  cooling  under  refrigerated  vac¬ 


uum  causes  milk  to  give  off  animal 
heat  and  odors  through  agitation 
while  being  cooled. 

Smart  dairymen  choose  Zero  because 
“it’s  easy  to  clean  and  the  milk  tastes 
better  with  rapid  cooling”. .  .“better, 
stronger  construction”... “it’s  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  my  fully  automatic  milk 
system."  Write  today  for  the  name 
of  your  nearest  Zero  dealer. 

ZERO  Sales  Corporation 

612B  Duncan  Ave.  *  Washington,  Missouri 


1957  Pennsylvania  Farm  Show 

By  N.  M.  EBERLY 


AINTAINING  a  tradition  of 
continuing,  uninterrupted 
growth,  the  1957  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Farm  Show  set  sever¬ 
al  new  records.  Exhibits 
were  more  numerous  and 
of  greater  variety  than 
ever  before,  and  total  cash  awards — 
near  $60,000 — also  set  a  new  high 
mark.  Only  the  attendance,  affected 
by  sub-zero  weather  during  much  of 
the  week  over  a  large  part  of  the 
State,  showed  a  decline. 

Dairy  Champions 

Dairy  cattle  grahd  champions  were: 
Holstein — bull,  John  M.  Umble,  At- 
glen,  Chester  Co.;  cow,  Mowry  Farms, 
Roaring  Springs,  Bedford  Co.;  Guern¬ 
sey — bull,  William  M.  McCulloch, 
Shippensburg,  Cumberland  Co.;  cow, 
Jerry  Rutter,  York,  York  Co.;  Jersey 
— bull  and  cow,  Merle  Miller,  Car¬ 
lisle,  Cumberland  Co.;  Ayrshire  — 
bull,  Masonic  Home  Farm,  Eliza¬ 
bethtown,  Lancaster  Co.;  cow,  Cuth- 
bert  Nairn,  Douglassville,  Berks  Co.; 
Brown  Swiss — bull  and  cow,  Wilson 
W.  Glatfelter,  York,  York  Co.;  Milk¬ 
ing  Shorthorn — bull,  James  A.  Scott, 
Burgettstown,  Washington  Co.;  cow 
— Irwin  H.  Yoder,  Shoemakersville, 
Berks  Co. 

Announcement  was  made  that  a 
registered  Holstein  in  the  Clarence 
Mowry  herd  produced  1,107.9  pounds 
of  butterfat  to  top  all  other  cows  on 
DHIA  test  in  the  State  during  1956; 
this  was  a  new  high.  The  same  cow 
also  led  the  state  DHIA  cows  in  milk, 
with  25,804  pounds. 

Many  young  farm  boys  and  girls 
took  dairy  grand  championships  with 
their  4-H  entries,  all  females,  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Jersey — Merle  E.  Miller,  Jr., 
Carlisle,  Cumberland  County;  Hol¬ 
stein — Sandra  Weiss,  Myerstown,  Le¬ 
banon  Co.;  Brown  Swiss — Jean  Glat¬ 
felter,  York,  York  Co.;  Ayrshire — 
Joan  S.  Pacs,  Strasburg,  Lancaster 
Co.;  Guernsey  —  Jerry  Rutter,  York, 
(also  grand  champion  in  the  open 
division). 

Winners  in  Beef  Classes 

Grand  championships  in  beef 
breeding  stock  were  awarded  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Angus — bull,  Millarden  Farms, 
Annville,  Lebanon  Co.;  cow  —  Old 
Home  Manor  Farms,  Homer  City,  In¬ 
diana  Co.;  Hereford — bull  and  cow, 
Bengali  Farms,  Riegelsville,  Bucks 
Co.;  Shorthorn — bull,  Irl  A.  Daffin; 
cow,  Leon  B.  Risser,  both  Lititz,  Lan¬ 
caster  Co. 

The  show  closed  with  a  flourish  of 
interest  in  steer  and  lamb  sales,  most 
of  them  animals  reared  by  4-H  Club 
members  as  their  educational  pro¬ 
jects.  Top  steer  was  a  1,075-pound 
Angus  of  Glenn  Foreman,  15,  Man- 
heim,  Lancaster  Co.,  which  won  the 
grand  championships  of  both  the  4-H 
and  open  divisions,  and  was  sold  to 
Howard  Johnson  Restaurants  for 
$1.67  a  pound,  a  total  of  $1,795.25. 
The  4-H  steers  averaged  32.15  cents 
per  pound,  up  from  last  year’s  29.56. 
Fat  lambs  were  up,  too,  averaging 
29.84  cents,  against  28.23  of  a  year 
ago.  A  pen  of  Southdowns  of  Mary 
Keene,  Christiana,  Lancaster  Co.,  won 
the  grand  championship  and  topped 
the  sale  at  $1.00  per  pound,  a  drop 
from  1956’s  $1.20. 


In  their  own  auction  at  the  Farm 
Show,  the  Pennsylvania  Hereford 
and  Polled  Hereford  Breeder  Asso¬ 
ciations  sold  51  head  of  beef  breed¬ 
ing  stock,  including  the  grand  cham¬ 
pion  Hereford  female  of  the  Farm 
Show,  Miss  Larx’y,  2d,  of  Bengali 
Farms,  Riegelsville,  Bucks  County, 
which  topped  the  sale  at  $1,500.  Penn 
State  University  was  the  buyer 

Marshall  Hoffman,  Greensburg, 
Westmoreland  Co.,  took  top  honors 
in  4-H  beef  showmanship.  Ruth  A. 
Ackers,  Needmore,  Fulton  Co.,  Bar¬ 
bara  Haswell,  Moscow,  Lackawanna 
Co.,  Clare  Hummer,  Bloomsburg, 
Columbia  Co.,  Mary  E.  Dillamen, 
Mercer,  Mercer  Co.,  and  Sally  L. 
Dunn,  Washington,  Washington  Co., 
were  among  4-H’ers  taking  sweep- 
stakes  in  home  economics  exhibits. 

Florence  Flory,  16,  Manheim,  Lan¬ 
caster  Co.,  won  three  daily  $10  prizes 


Sandra  Weiss,  Myerstown,  Lebanon 
Co.,  took  the  grand  championship  in 
4-H  Holstein  dairy  cattle. 


and  one  of  $50  for  the  week  as  best 
housekeeper  in  the  entire  dairy  sec¬ 
tion.  The  Lancaster  4-H  Ayrshii-e 
Club  exhibit,  of  which  she  had 
chai’ge,  was  judged  the  best  in  the 
show. 

Swine  and  Sheep  Winners 

A  Yoi’kshire  gilt  of  Sunnyside 
Farm,  Felton,  York  Co.,  took  the 
grand  championship  of  her  bi'eed 
and  brought  $500  for  a  top  pi'ice  in 
sale  of  231  gilts  of  a  half  dozen 
different  breeds,  for  a  total  of 
$26,370  and  an  overall  average  of 
$114.16. 

Winnei’s  of  grand  championships 
in  the  other  swine  breeds  (all  gilts) 
wex-e:  Chester  White  —  Grover  C. 
Dorman,  Middleburg,  Snyder  Co.; 
Poland  China  —  Clifford  A.  LeVan, 
Milton,  Noi’thumberland  Co.;  Duroc 
— Waldo  BaiTon,  Slippei’y  Rock,  But¬ 
ler  Co.;  Bex’kshire — Geoi’ge  F.  Bollin¬ 
ger,  Edinburgh,  Lawrence  Co.;  Hamp¬ 
shire  —  B.  H.  Hagenbuch,  Danville, 
Montour  Co.;  Spotted  Poland  China — 
Daniel  H.  Schlegel,  Oley,  Bei’ks  Co. 

Only  Erdenheim  Farms,  Lafayette 
Hill,  Montgomery  County,  which  took 
the  championslxip  in  Cheviots,  suc¬ 
cessful  withstood  competition  in  fat 
sheep  (wethers)  from  4-H  Club  ex¬ 
hibitors  who  took  all  the  l’est,  as 

(Continued  on  Page  126) 


Wilson  W.  Glatfelter,  York,  York  Co.,  took  both  the  male  and  female  Broivn 
Swiss  dairy  cattle  championships  at  the  1957  Pennsylvania  Farm  Shoiv. 
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Articles  cf  Interest 

In  Coining  Issues 

•  Quality,  Diversity  and  Service 
By  H.  B.  Tukey 

•  Plastics  for  the  Garden 
By  E.  J.  Emmert 

•  Fruit  Growing  and  the 

W  EATHER 

By  W.  S.  Clarke,  Jr. 

•  Birds  Are  Farmers’  Friends 
By  W.  S.  Chansler 

0  Vegetable  Varieties  for  1957 
By  B.  L.  Pollack 

•  What's  New  in  Weed  Control? 

•  The  Needs  of  Sheep 
By  Thomas  L.  King 

•  How  Turkeys  Grow 
By  Raymond  Schar 

•  What  Is  Apple  Scab? 

By  D.  L.  Palmiter 

0  ‘‘Fresh  Eggs  for  Sale” 

By  C.  E.  Ostrander 

•  Perfecting  Soil  for  Plants 
By  Alden  F.  Sclierf 

•  Welding  with  Gas 
By  N.  W.  Ericson 

•  Field  Crops  for  1957 

All  these  articles  are  scheduled  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  The  Rural  New  Yorker’s  Annual 
Horticultural  Issue  of  March  2,  1957. 


Milk  Soles  Boom  with  3- 
Gol.  Metal  Can  and 
Home  Dispenser 

Harry  Koch  has  been  producing 
and  peddling  retail  milk  in  Green¬ 
field,  Mass.,  for  the  past  20  years. 
To  him,  the  gallon  jug  did  not  seem 
the  best  current  solution  to  the 
problem  of  getting  milk  handily  from 
the  cow  to  the  consumer.  With  the 
empty  glass  gallon  jugs  priced  at 
some  48  cents  each,  he  thought  them 
too  expensive  for  his  operation;  and 
he  believed  that  multiple-quart  paper 
containers  were  also  too  costly.  Be¬ 
cause  he  has  always  believed  that 
glass  was  never  really  satisfactory 
as  a  quart  container  of  milk,  the 
gallon  jug  was,  to  his  way  of  think¬ 
ing,  a  “monstrosity.” 

Koch's  solution  was  to  provide  his 
customers  with  milk  in  three-gallon 
metal  cans.  Personally  viewing  this 
method  as  the  desirable  completion 
of  a  milk-distribution  cycle,  i.e.,  from 
the  old-time  metal  pails  and  cans 
through  glass  and  paper  and  back  to 
metal  cans,  he  finds  his  customers 
“enthusiastic.”  They  are  drinking 
more  milk  at  less  cost  per  quart. 
Increases  in  home  consumption  of 
milk  after  installation  of  refriger¬ 
ated  dispenser  cabinets  that  operate 
and  store  the  cans  are  said  to  be 
“tremendous.” 

From  the  customer’s  milk  pay¬ 
ment,  at  regular  price,  five  cents  per 
quart  are  deducted  toward  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  charges  on  the  $115-130  dis¬ 
penser.  After  22  months,  the  aver¬ 
age  customer  will  have  paid  for  his 
cabinet,  and  the  price  of  his  milk 
then  drops  a  nickel  a  quart.  Those 
who  buy  the  dispensers  outright  get 
an  immediate  five-cent  reduction  per 
quart.  The  cabinet  contains  two 
three-gallon  cans,  one  on  tap  and 
one  m  reserve.  Koch  delivers  the 
full  cans  into  the  cabinet  or  onto  the 
doorstep,  at  the  customer’s  choice. 
Because  the  milk  is  kept  at  an 
optimum  35-degree  temperature  — 
“you  cannot  keep  vegetables  that 
cold”  in  a  regular  refrigerator — it  is 
said  to  “taste  better.”  Housewives, 
appreciating  increased  space  in  their 
refrigerator  for  storage  of  other 
foods,  seem  to  have  little  difficulty  in 
finding  room  for  the  white-enameled 
cabinet.  Electricity  costs  some  50 
cents  per  month.  All  any  member  of 
the  family — child  or  adult — needs  do 
to  have  milk  is  place  a  glass  and 
press  the  tap;  the  dispenser  is  simi¬ 
lar  in  design  to  larger  ones  used  in 
restaurants  and  diners.  There  has 
been  no  problem  whatsoever  with 
health  or  sanitation  requirements, 
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and  there  have  been  no  legal  diffi¬ 
culties. 

Koch’s  ability  to  supply  the  milk 
at  a  nickel  less  per  quart  derives 
primarily  from  savings  in  the  pro¬ 
cessing  plant.  Cost  for  containers  is 
reduced,  of  course,  but  actual  de¬ 
livery  time  and  costs  are  not  much 
affected.  According  to  Koch,  with 
the  home-dispensing  system  one  man 
processes  and  delivers  600  quarts  of 
milk  per  day;  plant  savings,  he  says, 
are  “tremendous.”  Although  the 
“day  will  never  come  to  eliminate 
the  quart  bottle”,  Koch  believes  that 
home  milk  dispensers  are  logical  for 
all  families  with  two  or  more 
children.  After  all,  he  observes,  it  is 
among  this  25  per  cent  of  the 
customers  who  consume  75  per  cent 
of  the  milk  that  savings  and  satis¬ 
faction  are  most  important.  For 
them,  he  predicts,  home  dispensers 
are  “the  coming  thing.”  j.  n.  b. 


Poor  Ventilation— Threat 
to  Animal  Health 

Poor  ventilation  of  buildings  used 
to  house  livestock  is  a  threat  to  live¬ 
stock  health  during  the  winter 
months,  according  to  the  American 
Veterinary  Medical  Assn. 

Stock  accustomed  to  being  out  in 
the  open  often  become  too  warm 
when  shut  in  a  tight  barn.  Hair  coats 
or  wool  may  actually  become  wet; 
w'arm  air  in  a  tightly  closed  barn  is 
usually  very  moist.  There  is  also  dan¬ 
ger  that  respiratory  difficulties  may 
develop  when  animals  are  turned  out 
in  cool  air  after  being  kept  too  warm. 

Association  officials  suggest  that  a 
shed  open  to  the  south  with  plenty 
of  dry  bedding  is  sufficient  protection 
for  most  stock.  However,  if  respira¬ 
tory  problems  do  appear,  a  veteri¬ 
narian  should  be  consulted  for 
prompt  diagnosis  and  treatment  in 
order  to  hold  down  losses. 

_ DOGS _ 

BORDER  COLLIES 

Guaranteed  low  heelers.  Watch  Strain 
Border  Collie  Stock  Dogs  that  go  long  dis¬ 
tances,  fetch  cattle  easily.  Male  year  old 
550;  Female  Spayed  $60;  not  Spayed  $45. 
Old  Shepherd  Strain  Stock  Dogs,  male,  year 
old  $45;  Female  $40.  Either  Bred  Collie 
Pups,  male,  3-months  $25;  Female  $20. 

Pleasure  show  these  collies.  Prices  include 
all  duties  paid  U.S.A.  Vaccinated  against 

rabies  certified.  Delivery  guaranteed  any¬ 
where  in  U.  S.  A.  I  have  shipped  my  dogs 
all  over  the  U.S.A.  for  20  years. 

WILFRED  ZERON 

MORRISBURG,  ONTARIO,  CANADA 

REGISTERED 

Border  Collie  Pups 

Pure  bred  Border  Collies 
make  work  easier  for  the 
farmer.  They  gather  and 
drive  cattle,  sheep.  hogs 
and  pen  poultry. 

MALYDA  FARM 

ROUTE  I,  BOX  224 

LIBERTYVILLE,  ILL. 


A.  K.  C.  COLLIE  PUPPIES 

World’s  finest  bloodlines.  Golden  Sable  and  White. 
Dam,  winner  of  four  Blue.  Ribbons.  Paid  $350  for  her. 
Sire  is  brother  to  the  $2,000  Collie  at  10  months. 
Wen  his  championship.  Sire  at  stud. 

RALPH  H.  CARVER.  WEST  LEYDEN,  N.  Y. 

Ped.  Smooth  Fox  terrier  Pups 

COLLIES—  BEAGLES—  MINIATURE  PINSCHERS 
WOODLAND  FARMS.  HASTINGS,  NEW  YORK 

- REGISTERED  GERMAN  SHEPHERD  PUPS - 

Are  Ready  To  Go.  CLARK'S  KENNELS. 
PICKLE  HILL  ROAD.  MANSFIELD.  PENNA. 


GERMAN  SHEPHERD  PUPPIES 


$35.00  Up.  Also  Stud  Service.  A.  K.  C.  Registered. 
LAWSON  S  KENNELS.  R.D.  I.  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


ST.  BERNARDS  —  A.  K.  C. 


HEALTHY  FARM  RAISED  PUPPIES 
W,  E.  YODER.  MEYEP.SDALE,  PA.  Phone:  424-M 
For  Sale:  Reg.  Airedale  Puppies.  Will  sell  reasonable. 
MRS.  C.  VAN  DYKE.  UNADIL.LA  FORKS,  N.  Y. 

RABBITS 


RAISE  RABBITS 

A  FULL  TIME  BUSINESS 
OR  WELL  PAID  HOBBY 

Thousands  of  Kaisers  Needed  To  Meet  The 
Tremendous  Demand  for  MEAT— FUR— 
LABORATORY-BREEDING  STOCK. 

Know  the  Facts  “Sribln^ 

Breeds,  Breedin^andCare,  Markets,  Etc. 
Plus  Bulletin,  25  Cents  We  Are  Association 
of  Breeders  who  want  to  see  you  start  right! 

AMERICAN  RABBIT  ASS'N.38.  ARBA  Bldg.  Pittsburgh*  Penna. 

CHINCHILLAS 

—  SOUTH  AMERICAN  CHINCHILLAS  — 

NOT  RABBITS.  N.C  B.A.  Registered  or  subject  to. 
Sired  by  Blue  Ribbon  Winner.  Write  for  prices  and 
free  literature,  JOHN  SISCO.  ERIN,  NEW  YORK 

COWPOX* 

Pseudo-pox,  Ringworm 

Blu-Kote  dries  up  cow  pox 
lesions,  controls  secondary  in¬ 
fection*.  Promotes  clean,  rapid 
healing  of  teat  sores,  skin 
sores,  abrasions.  It  is  both 
Germicidal  and  Fungicidal. 

$1  at  drug  and  farm  stores  or  write: 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO.  •  MORRIS,  N.Y. 


3d  International  Bred  Gilt  and  Boar  Sale 


In  our 
Sales  Barn 
at 


SIR  WILLIAM  FARM 

Hillsdale,  Columbia  County,  New  York 

SATURDAY,  MARCH  9,  at  1:00  P.  M.,  E.  S.  T. 


Sales  Manager: 
Auctioneers: 

Field  Men: 


Lew  Nichols,  Webster  City,  Iowa 

Hobart  W.  Farthing,  Findlay,  Ohio,  and  Russ 
Hurlburt,  Bliss,  N.  Y. 

FOR  AMERICAN  BERKSHIRE  ASSN.,  Willard  D. 
Bxfitten,  Springfield,  III.,  Secretary,  A.  B.  A. 

FOR  AMERICAN  YORKSHIRE  ASSN.,  Martin 
Gannon,  Lafayette,  Ind.,  Secretary,  A.  Y.  A. 

FEATURING  In  the  Yorkshire  Breed:  The  breeding  of 
INNISCARA  FIELD  MARSHALL  5th,  twice  Grand  Champion,  Royal 
Dublin  Show,  Dublin,  Ireland.  Also  some  straight  imported  Irish 
Fall  Boars. 

In  the  Berkshire  Breed:  The  breeding  of  PRESTEGEMERE  1021st, 
sire  of  Grand  Champion  Barrows  by  the  Carload.  Also  sensational 
new  imports  of  Berkshire  Boars  from  England. 

We  are  also  offering  some  Fall  Boars  by  Frestegemere  1021st  out  of  a  lean-meal 
certified  litter. 

Practically  all  of  the  bred  gilts  of  both  breeds  are  out  of  P.  R.  litters  and  some 
out  of  two  and  three-star  sows! 

SENSATIONAL  OFFER:  Purchases  made  at  our  sale  will 

be  delivered  free  of  charge  by  our  trucks  to  central  points  in  the  be¬ 
low-listed  states,  from  which  places  buyers  can  make  arrangements  to 
pick  up  their  purchases: 

New  York  Massachusetts  Ohio 

New  Jersey  Rhode  Island  Indiana 

Maryland  Connecticut  Illinois 

Virginia  New  Hampshire  Iowa 

North  Carolina  Vermont  Wisconsin 

Maine 

PLAN  TO  ATTEND  IN  PERSON,  but  if  you  can’t,  you  may  place 
your  order  by  telephone  or  mail  directly  to  the  auctioneer,  sales 
manager  or  field  men.  WRITE  NOW  FOR  SALES  CATALOGUE  AND 
HANDBOOK.  We  will  gladly  arrange  hotel  accommodations,  if  de¬ 
sired,  as  well  as  transportation  from  railroad  or  airport.  FREE  RE¬ 
FRESHMENTS  SERVED  DURING  THE  SALE!  Sir  William  Farm, 
P.  O.  Box  266,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y.  Telephone:  Fairview  5-7700 

RUDY  G.  OSWALD,  Mgr. 

LEON  RUBIN,  HERBERT  B.  MOELLER,  Owners 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


AYRSHIRE  DISPERSAL 


For  OAKL  BECK  in  SAND  LAKE  (near  troy), 
N.  Y.,  along  Rt.  66,  MON..  MAR  4th.  Equipment 
at  11:30  A.  M.  Cattle  at  12:30  P.  M.  A  good- 
uddered  herd  with  a  lot  of  fresh  cows  and  10  re¬ 
bred  for  fall.  Herd  includes  32  COWS  &  I st- 
CALF  HEIFERS;  3  BRED  HEIFERS:  9  YEAR¬ 
LINGS;  6  HEIFER  CALVES.  Cattle  are  in  very 
good  condition.  Herd  Test  avg.  9581  lbs.  Milk 
under  ordinary  care.  Very  well-bred  bulls  have 
always  been  used.  HEALTH:  Herd  T.  B.  Accred., 
Bangs  Certified:  Calf.  Vac.;  T.  8.;  Blood  Tested 
and  Inoculated  against  shipping  fever  within  30 
days  prior  to  sale.  EQUIPMENT  includes  Badger 
Barn  Cleaner;  Ford  Tractor  &  Implements:  36' 
Bale  Elevator  and  many  other  valuable  items. 
Catalogs  at  the  Sale  and  Upon  Request  From  — 
TOM  WHITTAKER,  Sale  Mgr.,  BRANDON,  VT. 


For  Sale:  10  LARGE  REGISTERED  HOLSTEI  NS 
Due  Jan.  and  Feb.  with  good  production  records.  TWO 
SERVICE  BULLS  from  dam  with  official  records,  over 
19,000  milk  testing  3.7%.  Herd  accredited,  certified 
and  classified.  LONERGAN,  BROS. 

HOMER,  NEW  YORK 


CANADIAN  HOLST  El  NS:  Annfield  Farms  offer  vac¬ 
cinated  T.  B.  and  Bangs  free  bred  and  open  stock. 
Marshall  Bethune,  Ryckmans  Corners,  Ont.,  Canada 

REAL  MILKING  SHORTHORNS  •  SINCE  1936 
0.  Hendrickson,  Greenlawn  Farm,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


YORKSHIRES'. 

REGISTERED  BOARS  and  GILTS 
FOUR  MONTHS  TO  BREEDING  AGE 
BEST  CANADIAN  BLOOD  LINES 
LARGE  LITTERS  AND  PRICED  TO  SELL. 

CHAS.  A.  SLATER 
R.  F.  D.  4,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

FREE  CIRCULAR:  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 
Since  1934.  C.  LUTZ.  Middletown  I.  Maryland 

MAPLEHURST  DUROCS.  Spring  Boars  and  Gilts 
RUSSELL  F.  PATTINGTON,  Scipio  Center.  N.  Y. 

MINNESOTA  NO.  ONE  REGISTERED  AND 
UNREGISTERED  SOWS,  BOARS  AND  PIGS. 
BRENHAVEN  FARM 

BOX  125, _ R.  D.  3, _ APOLLO,  PENNA. 

REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE8:  GILTS  and  BOARS 
by  Certified  Meat  bred  son  of  King  Edward. 
CEDAR  POINT  FARMS.  BOX  718.  EASTON.  MD. 

HORSES  AND  PONIES 

SHETLAND  PONIES:  Registered  and  Grade.  Bred 
Mares,  Studs,  and  Foals.  Price  list  on  request. 

HIGHLAWN  FARM,  WARNER,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


BEEF  CATTLE 


tjo’ 


_\V^  REGISTERED  HEREFORDS  ^0j. 

Accredited  Herd 


% 


BREEDING  STOCK  AT  ALL  TIMES 
Lewis  Breeding  Lorry  Dent.  Breeding 


“FARMLANDS* * 

COOPER5TOWN,  N.  Y. 

Phone  417  Webster  Tilton 

HEREFORD  STEER  AND  HEIFER 
- FEEDER  CALVES - 

UNBRED  YEARLING  HEIFERS  AND  COWS 
TO  FRESHEN  IN  APRIL.  WRITE  FOR  PRICES 
AND  ASK  ABOUT  OUR  FREE  DELIVERY. 
OUR  HERDS  ARE  TB  AND  BANGS  FREE. 

ZENDA  FARMS 

CLAYTON,  N.  Y.  1000  ISLANDS 

CLINTON  MALDOON,  Manager 
_ Teleph  one _ 21S _ 

Reg.  Polled  Herefords 

BULLS  READY  FOR  SERVICE 
OPEN  AND  BREO  HEIFERS 
Modern  Bloodlines.  T.  B.  and  Bang*  Accredited  Htrd 
BATTLEGROUND  FARMS 
FREEHOLD.  NEW  JERSEY  PHONE:  8-2224 


ANGUS 


Performance  tested,  big,  fast  growing  typo  of  purs 
Scotch  breeding.  Request  folder  and  data. 
WYE  PLANTATION.  QUEENSTOWN.  MARYLAND 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


THREE  SONS  OF  DANC0TE  EILEEN  MERE  935 
Our  herd  sire,  that  was  Grand  Champion  at  the  1956 
Erie  County  Fair  and  second  at  Syracuse.  He  is  a 
son  of  HomepJace  Eileenmere  999-35,  twice  reserve 
champion  at  Chicago.  Also  a  FEW  HEIFERS. 

C.  C.  TAYLOR.  LAWTONS.  NEW  YORK 


REGISTERED  POLLED  HEREFORDS 


Yearling  Bulls  and  Proven  Herd  Sires.  Top  Blood 
Lines:  Excellent  Foundation  Stock.  Accredited  Herd. 
PLEASANT  VALLEY  HEREFORD  FARMS. 
GROTON,  NEW  YORK 

FOR  SALE:  ONE  POLLED  HEREFORD  REGIS¬ 
TERED  BULL.  Will  be  two  years  old  Feb.  6,  1957. 
Comes  from  very  good  breeding.  Price  $350.00. 

P.  B.  HETTINGER,  R.  D.  2, 
READING,  PENNA.  Phone:  Reading  67404 

—  THOROUGHBRED  ENGLISH  DEXTER  BULL— 
8  months.  Can  be  registered  with  Royal  Dexter 
Society.  $200.  Telephone  Walnut  1-1787. 
BIRCHFIELD  FARM,  SYOSSET,  NEW  YORK 

SHEEP 

GRADE  EWES 

DUE  MARCH  and  APRIL.  200  to  CHOOSE  FROM. 
LEO  LAUCKERN,  SH  I  N G L E H O USE,  PENNA. 


FOR  SALE 


140  HEAD  DORSET -DELAINE  EWES 
Ideal  condition  for  Spring  breeding  for  Fall  lambing. 
Priced  to  sell.  TRANQUILLITY  FARMS, 

ED.  DANKS,  Mgr.,  ALLAMUCHY,  NEW  JERSEY 
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NEW-HIGHER 


3% 


ANTICIPATED 

DIVIDEND 


'j 


L 

BONUS  DIVIDEND 
DAYS  EVERY  MONTH 

Dividends  Credited  and 
Compounded  Semi-Annually 

Save  More,  Make  More,  6-Cf 

Op©c  your  account  by  sending 
coupon  below  with  $5.00  or  more. 
We’ll  send  your  passbook  by  re¬ 
turn  mail.  We  pay  postage  both 
ways. 

Serving  the  Thrifty  Since  185 0 

ASSETS  OVER  $80,000,000 

MAIN  OFFICE 
100  State  St. 
"Albany  1,  N.Y. 

Member  Federot  Deposit  Insurance  Co'porobon 


SEJV  EARLY  for  EASTER ,  APRIL  21st 


8450.  A  lovely  style  for 
afternoon  wear  that  com¬ 
bines  two  fabrics  so  nicely. 
Sizes  32,  34,  36.  38,  40,  42, 
44,  46.  Size  34,  4V2  yards  of 
39-inch;  %  yard  contrast. 
25  cents. 


Enclosed  is  $. 


-  Please 

open  a  savings  account  for  me  and  mail 
passbook  to  address  below. 

□  Send  Bonking  by  Mail  Information 


Name- 


Address. 
City _ 


.State. 


25 


the  "SOFT  WATER"  touch 


automatically 

Merely  set  the  time  dock  ...  a 
Diamond  Jr.  AUTOMATICALLY 
backwashes  ,  salts,  rinses  and  re¬ 
turns  to  service  ...  on  regular 
routine.  Here's  a  low  cost,  COM¬ 
PLETE,  AUTOMATIC  25,000  grain 
Water  Softener  guaranteed  by 
nationally  known  manufacturer  that 
provides  Soft  Water  Service  WITH¬ 
OUT  time  consuming  regeneration. 
Write  T 

JR. 


AUTOMATICS 

list  price  $245.00 

f.o.b  factory 


Oshkosh  Filter  and  Softener  Co. 

Oshkosh,  Wisconsin 


STIX  makes 

FALSE  TEETH, 

FIT  SNUG 


for 

uppers 


8380  &  8381.  A  charming 
yoked  dress  to  slim  and 
trim  the  matron.  And  a 
neat  jacket  that  goes  with 
everything.  Each  number 
is  in  sizes  36,  38,  40,  42, 
44,  46,  48,  50,  52.  Size  38, 

8380,  4Ys  yards  of  35-inch; 
%  yard  contrast.  Size  38, 

8381,  31/4  yards  of  39-inch, 
or  214  yards  of  54-inch. 
Two  patterns,  25  cents 
each. 


or  lowers 


2  LINERS  si 

MONEY  BACK 
IF  NOT  SATISFIED 


NEW  Soft-Plastic  Liner' 

Gives  Months  of  Comfort 

Amazing:  cushion-soft  STIX 
tightens  loose  plates;  quickly  re¬ 
lieve  sore  gums.  You  can  eat  any¬ 
thing!  Talk  and  laugh  without 
embarrassment.  Easy  to  apply 
and  clean.  Molds  to  gums  and 
sticks  to  plates,  yet  never  hard¬ 
ens;  easily  removed.  No  messy 
powders,  pastes  or  wax  pads. 

Harmless  to  plates  and  mouth. 

Thousands  of  Delighted  Users  get  relief  from 
loose  plates  and  sore  gums.  Mail  only  $1  today 
for  2  STIX  Liners  postpaid. 

STIX  DENTAL  PRODUCTS,  Dept.  BT-16 
330  S.  DEARBORN  ST.  CHICAGO  4.  ILL. 

Don’t  Let 

CHANGE  OF  LIFE 
CHANGE  YOU 

If  you  are  going  through  change  of  life,  the  lov¬ 
ing  and  loved  woman  you  are  today  can  be  a 
nerve-tortured,  impossible-to-live-with  person 
tomorrow.  Yet  thousands  of  women  who  suffered 
hot  flashes  and  screaming  nerve  tensions  have 
found  a  way  to  enjoy  life  and  peace  of  mind, 
thanks  to  the  most  famous  prescription  any  doc¬ 
tor  ever  wrote  for  women  like  you  ...  as  Mrs. 
John  G.  Jones  of  Faust,  New  York  discovered: 

*‘I  no  longer  have  hot  flashes  or  the  blues 
since  taking  Dr.  Pierce's  Favorite  Prescription 
regularly,  and  I  feel  more  like  doing  my  house¬ 
work.”  So  why  suffer?  Get  Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite 
Prescription,  liquid  or  tablets,  at  druggists  now. 

SELL  LADIES’  HAND  LOOMED  100%  NYLON 
BAGS  for  CHURCH  and  GRANGE  PROJECTS. 
FAST  SELLER  —  GOOD  COMMISSION.  Writ*: 
JOSEPHINE  E.  GAREAU,  P.  0.  BOX  514 

GATLINBURG.  TENNESSEE 

LEFT  HANDED?  Send  for  free  list  of  articles  made 
specila  for  left  hand  use.  LEFT  HAND  PRODUCTS, 
BOX  402,  WARREN.  OHIO 

GETTING  MARRIED  —  Free  Samples:  Wedding 
Invitations,  Napkins,  Everything.  SCH0LL0R, 
1223  SPRINGARDEN,  PITTSBURGH  12,  PENNA, 


JJACKET 

8381 


8452.  Delightfully  simple,  yet  so  wearable.  Bare-arm  dress 
and  jacket  set  for  the  shorter  figure.  Sizes  12y2,  14V? 
16x/2,  18x/2,  20x/2,  22V2,  24y2.  Size  14y2,  dress,  3%  yards 
of  35-inch;  jacket,  3y8  yards.  25  cents. 

8365.  Try  a  tiny  flowered  print  for  this  school  or  party 
dress  that  pleases  a  young  girl.  Sizes  4  to  14  years.  Size 
6,  2%  yards  of  35-inch;  %  yard  contrast.  25 ‘cents. 

8463.  A  complete  outfit  for  your  little  cherub  that  is  easy 
as  pie  to  sew.  Wing  or  puff  sleeve  dress  and  bonnet,  plus 
a  go-with-all  cape.  Sizes  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6  years.  Size  2,  dress 
and  bonnet,  2y4  yds.,  35  in.;  cape,  1%  yds.  54-in.  25  cents. 


36  52 


34-48 


8369.  You’ll  find  dozens  of  uses  for  this  happy  pair  — 
sleeveless  dress  in  women’s  sizes,  paired  with  a  cropped 
cover-up  bolero.  Sizes  34,  36,  38,  40,  42,  44,  46  48.  Size  36, 
dress,  5Vi  yds.  of  35-in.;  bolero,  2  yds.;  %  yd.  contrast.  25c. 

8353.  Flattering  portrait  neckline  on  a  pencil-slim  frock. 
And  for  a  companion,  a  smart  fitted  jacket — both  in  one 
pattern!  Sizes  12,  14,  16,  18,  20;  40,  42.  Size  14,  dress,  3^4 
yards  of  35-inch;  jacket,  3y8  yards.  25  cents. 

Send  25  cents  more  with  your  pattern  order  for  the 
Spring  and  Summer  ’57  issue  of  our  complete  pattern 
magazine,  Basic  FASHION.  Gift  pattern  printed  inside 
the  book. 

Please  print  your  name,  full  address,  pattern  number  and 
size  desired.  Send  orders  to  The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333 
West  30th  Street,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


8353 

12-42 
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New  England  Wife 

She  cannot  say,  to  save  her  life,  the  things  she’d  like  to  say; 

To  call  him  “darling”,  “sweet”  and  “pet”  —  it  never  was  her  way. 
But  to  this  cherished  husband,  the  apple  of  her  eye, 

She  knows  a  way  to  tell  her  love:  she  bakes  his  favorite  pie. 
Maine  —  Elizabeth  Caswell 


Toothsome  Winter  Recipes 


Here  are  recipes  that  appeal  both 
to  the  homemaker  and  the  family. 
Quick  Coffee  Cake  for  cold  after¬ 
noons  (and  for  neighbors  who  drop 
in)  goes  to  the  spot.  Making  Orange 
Marmalade  at  this  season  is  a  good 
idea  also  when  other  canning  is  not 
taking  time. 

These  are  “homemade”  recipes  that 
have  proved  themselves  on  many  a 
wintry  day  Perhaps  you  would  like  to 
prove  their  goodness  to  yourself. 

Quick  Coffee  Cake 

Use  IV4  cups  sifted  all-purpose 
flour;  2Vz  teaspoons  baking  powder; 
Vz  teaspoon  salt;  Vz  cup  sugar;  a 
beaten  egg;  xk  cup  melted  shorten¬ 
ing;  %  cup  milk. 

For  a  topping:  1  tablespoon  flour; 
1  teaspoon  cinnamon;  1  tablespoon 
melted  butter;  !4  cup  brown  sugar, 
firmly  packed;  Vz  cup  chopped  nuts 
if  desired. 

Sift  dry  ingredients  together.  Add 


egg,  melted  shortening  and  milk,  and 
mix  well.  Pour  into  greased  8  by  8 
by  2-inch  pan.  Sprinkle  with  topping 
and  bake  in  a  375  degree  oven  for 
30  to  35  minutes,  or  until  it  tests 
done.  Good,  hot  or  cold. 

Orange  Marmalade 

Use  1  large  California  orange,  or 
two  medium  sized  oranges;  1  large 
lemon. 

Wash  well  and  quarter  the  fruit 
and  shred  with  a  sharp  knife.  To 
each  measure  of  fruit  add  3  measures 
of  water.  Let  stand  for  24  hours,  and 
then  boil  hard  for  10  minutes.  Set 
aside  for  another  24  hours. 

For  each  cupful  of  fruit  mixture, 
add  1  cupful  of  sugar;  then  add  just 
one  extra  cup  of  sugar.  Cook  until 
it  will  jell. 

Makes  7  glasses  of  marmalade. 

Mildred  B.  Schenck 

New  York  State 


The  Little  Brown  House 

We  had  a  lot  of  real  winter  wea¬ 
ther  in  January;  14  below  zero  along 
with  steady  cold  up  to  the  time  of 
this  writing. 

The  year  1816  was  known  as  the 
year  without  a  Summer.  From  signs 
so  far,  we  wonder  if  the  1956-57  sea¬ 
son  will  be  known  as  the  Winter 
without  a  sun.  We  had  mighty  little 
up  to  February. 

Neither  human  beings  nor  house 
plants  enjoy  long  stretches  without 
sunshine;  both  become  dejected  and 
pine  for  warm  bright  days.  My 
shrimp  plant,  however,  began  to 
bloom  again,  after  a  brief  rest,  fol¬ 
lowing  a  year  of  steady  blossoming. 
The  “Christmas  cactus”  began  to  bud 
in  January;  this  may  be  an  Easter 
blooming  one. 

Karl  and  Elvira  brought  me  a 
blooming  Impatiens  which  I  love: 
such  a  fresh,  happy-looking  thing. 
Three  narcissus  bulbs  and  a  Croft’s 
Easter  lily  came  to  brighten  our 
winter  rooms;  two  hyacinths  for  my 
birthday  are  growing  well. 

But  February  is  the  month  when 
many  hear  the  first  song  sparrows 
announce  the  coming  of  Springtime. 
So  do  our  thoughts  overlap  as  the 
days  lengthen  and  give  promise  of 
joy  in  outdoor  plants  as  well  as  those 
that  bring  color  and  pleasure  in¬ 
doors  during  the  tight  cold  months. 

Vermont  Mother  Bee 


A  Cross-stitch  Panel 


With  cross-stitch  in  beautiful 
shades  of  purple,  yellow,  white  and 
green,  this  lovely  panel  of  the 
Twenty-third  Psalm  wiil  add  to  the 
serenity  of  any  room  it  graces. 

Pattern  No.  2168  contains  hot-iron 
transfer  for  cross-stitch  design  meas¬ 
uring  17 Vz  x  13Vz  inches,  stitch  illus¬ 
trations,  material  requirements  and 
color  chart. 
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Just  send  25  cents  for  No.  2168  to 
The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West 
30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

Now  available — the  1957  Needle¬ 
work  ALBUM  printed  in  attractive 
colors.  It  contains  56  pages  of  lovely 
designs  —  plus  gift  patterns,  direc¬ 
tions  printed  in  book.  Only  25  cents 
a  copy  sent  to  above  address. 


Our  Handcraft  -  Garden  Exchange 

[Ed.:  H.  &  G.  mail  is  very  heavy  and  we  welcome  it.  But  we  cannot  forward  your 
replies  unless  all  directions  are  carefully  followed.  When  you  write  to  a  woman  listed 
below,  just  stamp  the  envelope  and,  in  upper  left  corner,  put  her  initials  and  State, 
also  date  of  R.  N.  Y.  issue.  Then  enclose  such  mail  in  another  stamped  envelope  addessed 
to  H.  &  G.  Exchange,  THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1  N  Y 
It  is  best  to  write  before  sending  an  exchange.  Please  send  no  packages’  to  us 
here.  —  P.  S.] 


A  man  has  no  place  in  this  column,  I 
understand,  but  only  a  woman  can  help 
me  with  a  recipe  I  can’t  find!  Yes,  it’s 
something  Mother  used  to  make.  Who 
knows  how  to  bake  "COWBOY  BREAD?" 
I’ll  be  grateful  if  you’ll  tell  me.  —  R.  P., 
Pennsylvania. 


Will  send  dress  material  remnants  for  but¬ 
tons  (old,  but  don’t  expect  antiques).  — 
Mrs.  H.  L.  O.,  Pennsylvania. 


Will  send  needlework  or  other  handwork 
instruction  books  for  your  feed  bags.  — 
H.  W.,  New  York. 


For  my  collection  I  need  12  of  those  peanut 
butter  glass  jars  that  have  a  picture  of  a 
state  and  state  song  on  them.  I  have  seven 
extra.  Exchange?  —  Mrs.  C.  S„  New  York. 


Will  exchange  one  year  sets  of  “National 
Geographic”  magazines,  excellent  condition, 
for  what  have  you?  —  Mrs.  E.  A.  S.,  New 
Jersey. 


Wanted:  Undamaged  December  1955  copy 
of  “National  Geographic."  I  can  send  (let’s 
write  first)  printed  feedbags,  or  matched  jet 
buttons  for  a  pair  of  earrings.  —  E.  B.  C., 
New  York. 


Would  like  to  exchange  letters  with  folks 
who  have  had  experience  caring  for  cerebral 
palsy  patients  at  home  who  cannot  control 
use  of  their  hands.  —  M.  G.  H.,  New  York. 


I  can  send  feed  bags,  yard  goods  beaded 
bags,  in  exchange  for  dress  patterns,  size 
I8V2,  of  recent  issue,  or  for  suggestions  for 
sewing  articles  suitable  for  a  rural  church 
bazaar.  —  Mrs.  W.  McK.,  New  York. 


I  offer  wool  strips  for  rug  making;  piece¬ 
work  quilt  patterns,  lace  edgings,  etc.  for 
your  old  dishes  and  nicknacks  that  I  collect, 
or  your  left  over  yarn  skeins.  —  A.  J.  W.. 
New  York. 


I’d  like  to  start  a  Round  Robin  of  ladies 
born  December  15,  1890.  —  E.  P.,  Maine. 


Keeps  busy  cooking  for  the  five  men  in  her  family 

Busy  Mother  from  Weedsport,  N.Y. 
Wins  IO  Ribbons  for  Her  Cooking 


Tiny  son  Stephen  holds  up  his  fa¬ 
vorite  prize  ribbon — a  blue  ribbon, 
you  can  be  sure!  And  it’s  just  one 
of  the  ten  prizes  which  Mrs.  Louis 
Donahue  won  in  the  New  York 
State  Fair’s  cooking  competition 
last  year. 

(  Since  Stephen  has  three  older 
brothers,  Mrs.  Donahue  really  has 
a  household  of  men  to  cook  for,  and 
you  can  be  sure  they  enjoy  her 
yeast-raised  specialties.  Naturally, 
Mrs.  Donahue  makes  them  with 
Fleischmann’s  Active  Dry  Yeast. 
“It’s  easy  to  cook  with  yeast,”  she 
says.  “Fleischmann’s  Active  Dry 
Yeast  rises  so  fast,  and  it  stays 
fresh  right  in  the  cupboard.” 

Do  you  know  who  else  likes 
Fleischmann’s  Active  Dry  Yeast? 


Why,  practically  every  prize- win¬ 
ning  cook  in  the  country!  10,000 
prize  winners  were  surveyed  .  .  . 
and  9  out  of  10  say  they  use  Fleisch¬ 
mann’s  Active  Dry  Yeast.  These 
are  the  reasons  they  gave.  Fleisch¬ 
mann’s  Active  Dry  Yeast  is  so  fast 
rising,  really  easy  to  use.  It’s  so 
convenient,  too,  keeps  for  months. 
When  you  bake  at  home  you’ll  find 
it’s  easier  to  serve  yeast-raised  spe¬ 
cialties  with  this  dry  yeast  on  your 
shelf.  Get  Fleischmann's  Active 
Dry  Yeast  today  —  in  handy 
“Thrifty  Three’s.” 


Get  the  new 
"Triple-Fresh"  Pack 

Another  Fine  Product  of  Standard  Brands  Inc. 


Press 

Here 

to 

Write 


RETRACT- A- PEN  RIOT! 

Prices  Slashed  to  New  Low! 

REFILLS 


5 


RETRACTABLE 

PENS 


for 

only 


(49c  value  each) 
to  fit 

ALL 

retractable  pens 
(except  Parker 
Jotter).  Choice 
of  Red,  Blue, 
Black.  Green 
or  brand 
new 
Brown 
Ink! 


($1.79  value  each) 

100  lor  $18 

Choice  of  Red.  Blue.  Black  or  Green 
Ink!  Barrels  in  asst’d  colors.  Will 
not  leak,  smear  or  transfer. 

Send  check  or  money  order:  add  10c 
charge.  Money-back  guarantee.  Larger 
and  imprint  prices  on  request. 

BARCLAY  DISTRIBUTORS 

DEPT.  619.  86-24  Parsons  Blvd..  Jamaica.  N.  Y. 


shipping 

quantity 


WALL  PAM? 


FREE-GOLDEN  ANNIV.  CATALOG 
New  selections  1957-58  patterns. 
Smart  new  colors  &  designs — 83  pat¬ 
terns — complete  instructions  for  mea¬ 
suring  &.  hanging  wallpaper.  Whole¬ 


sale  prices 


!4  to  Vi  lower  than 


retail  stores  and  WE  PAY  POSTAGE. 
Write  Now  —  50th  Year 
PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 
DEPT.  98  PHILA.  5,  PA. 


\iiii\m 

T  nr.  n  .  nnsvmr!  HELPS  WHERE™ 

Try  DR.  BARRON  S[u  hurts 
New  FOOT 
CUSHIONS 


Do  your  feet  hurt 


LIKE  WALKING 
ON  A  PILLOW! 


when  you  walk  or  stand?  Dr.  Barron’s  NEW  FOOT 
CUSHIONS  give  blessed  relief!  Take  painful  pressure 
off  CORNS,  CALLOUSES,  SORE  HEELS,  ACHING 
ARCHES,  CUSHION  and  relieve  sore,  painful  spots  on 
soles  of  your  feet — help  support  WEAK  ARCHES,  ab¬ 
sorb  foot  and  body  shocks.  Light,  spongy,  ventilated. 
Wear  in  any  shoes.  GET  QUICK  RELIEF  from  HEEL 
TO  TOES.  Dr.  Barron  says:  “Wonderful  for  tired, 
aching  feet.”  Happy  customer  writes  “The  calloused 
places  have  disappeared.  .  .arches  are  now  streng 
as  ever.  .  .1  can  walk  or  stand  for  hours.” — T.  S., 
Commerce,  Texas.  SEND  NO  MONEY!  Pay  postman 
$1.98  for  PAIR  or  $5.50  for  3  pair  plus  postage  (or 
remit  with  order,  we  pay  postage).  STATE  SHOE 
SIZE  AND  IF  MAN  OR  WOMAN.  30-DAY  TRIAL 
GUARANTEE.  Money  back  if  no  blessed  relief!  FREE 
—Dr.  Barron’s  extra  “FOOT  HEALTH  ADVICE”  sent 
free  with  order  to  help  keep  your  feet  healthy.  Order 
N0W!  ORTHO  PRODUCTS,  INC., 

DEPT.  5-B,  177  EAST  75  ST.,  NEW  YORK  21,  N.  Y. 


NEW  SPRING  WOOLENS 

FREE  SWATCHES,  of  SPRING'S  smartest 
all  wool  and  part  wool  materials.  Newest 
novelty  weaves.  Beautiful  plaids.  Rich  solid 
colors.  Amazingly  low  prices.  Buy  direct 
from  MILL.  Make  coats,  suits,  dresses, 
skirts,  sport  shirts,  children’s  wear,  etc, 
at  home.  SAVE  DOLLARS. 

HOMESTEAD  WOOLEN  MILLS.  INC. 
DEPT.  R-2,  WEST  SWANZEY,  N.  H. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 


New  Way  Without  Surgery 


Science  Finds  Healing  Substance  That  Does  Both — 
Relieves  Pain — Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 

New  York,  N.  Y.  (Special)  —  For  the 


first  time  science  has  found  a  new 
healing  substance  with  the  astonish¬ 
ing  ability  to  shrink  hemorrhoids 
and  to  relieve  pain— without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently 
relieving  pain,  actual  reduction 
(shrinkage)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all  — results  were 
so  thorough  that  sufferers  made 


astonishing  statements  like  “Piles 
have  ceased  to  be  a  problem!” 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  (Bio-Dyne*)  — discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  H.*  At  your 
druggist.  Money  back  guarantee. 

•Beg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


February  16,  1957 


US 


DAIRYMEN  WANT 
FLORIDA  CURDS  PULP 

Here's  a  fair  comparison  of  three  feed  ingredi¬ 
ents.  All  of  them  are  carbohydrate  concentrates. 
On  a  T.D.N.*  basis,  Citrus  Pulp  contains  74%, 
Beet  Pulp  67.8%  and  Snap  Corn  67.8%.  Here's 
proof  that  Florida  Citrus  Pulp  contains  more  Total 
Digestible  Nutrients. 

In  addition,  Florida  Citrus  Pulp  contains  trace 
elements  vital  to  the  growth  and  development  of 
dairy  cows.  Florida  Citrus  Pulp  contains  proven  milk 
stimulating  factors.  Feeding  tests  show  Florida 
Citrus  Pulp  contributes  to  the  skeletal  development 
and  induces  a  glossy  coat.  These  are  some  of  the 
reasons  why  dairymen  want  Florida  Citrus  Pulp. 
For  complete  information  fill  out  the  coupon 
below  and  you  will  receive  your  booklet  on 
Florida  Citrus  Pulp 

*Total  Digestible  Nutrients 


Name  . 
Address 
City  .  . 


State 


CITRUS  PROCESSORS  ASSOCIATION 


P.  O.  Box  1459,  Winter  Haven,  Florida  Dept.  A 


EVERYTHING  I  ATE 
TURNED  TO  GAS 

*‘I  was  bothered  by  gas  for  fifteen  years.  Noth¬ 
ing  I  took  for  it,  including  baking  soda,  did  any 
good,”  says  Clyde  L.  Jordon  of  Muse,  Okla¬ 
homa.  “But  now,  after  taking  Dr.  Pierce’s 
Golden  Medical  Discovery  for  a  time,  I  enjoy 
any  kind  of  food  and  sleep  sound  as  a  dollar.” 

Thousands  of  people  who  suffered  gas  pains, 
heartburn,  stomach  distress,  due  to  acid  indi¬ 
gestion,  have  tried  Dr.  Pierce's  Golden  Medical 
Discovery  with  amazing  results.  Over  35,000,000 
bottles  of  this  great  non-alcoholic  medicine,  with 
its  wonderful  stomachic  tonic  action,  have  been 
sold.  And  no  wonder.  First,  taken  regularly  it 
promotes  more  normal  stomach  activity,  thus 
helping  to  digest  food  better  so  you  won’t  have 
gas,  heartburn,  sour  stomach.  Second,  with 
stomach  activity  improved,  you  can  eat  the 
foods  you  like  without  fear  of  after-distress. 

Get  Dr.  Pierce's  Golden  Medical  Discovery, 
liquid  or  tablets,  at  druggists  now.  Save  this  ad. 


Here’s  The  Way 
To  Curb  A  Rupture 

Successful  Home  Method  That  Anyone  Can 
Use  on  Any  Reducible  Rupture. 

Large  or  Small 

Costs  Nothing  To  Find  Out 

Thousands  of  ruptured  men  will  rejoice  to 
know  that  the  full  plan  so  successfully  used 
by  Capt.  W.  A.  Collings  for  his  double 
rupture  from  which  he  suffered  so  long  will 
be  sent  free  to  all  who  write  for  it. 

It  won’t  cost  you  a  cent  to  find  out  and 
you  may  bless  the  day  you  sent  for  it 
Hundreds  have  already  reported  satisfactory 
results  following  this  free  offer.  Send  right 
away  —  NOW  —  before  you  put  down  this 
paper. 

CAPT.  W.  A.  COLLINGS,  INC. 

BOX  707  P,  WATERTOWN.  NEW  YORK 


STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  BLDGS 

FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 

SECTIONAL  UTILITY  BLDGS. 
AND  GARAGES 

Easily  erected  •Quick  Oelimy 
Shipped  8nywftere  •  Send  for  Folder 

COOPER  CO. 

2nd  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

DEALERS  WANTED  . 


BROWER  whMuM 

•  *""^FEED  MIXER 


•  SAVES  UP  TO  $16  A  TON  ON  FEED! 

•  WORLD’S  LARGEST 

SELLING  MIXER  ...  5  SIZES 

•  30  DAY  TRIAL  . . .  EASY  TERMS 

Write  for  FREE  CATALOG 


BROWER  MFC.  CO..  Box  3103.  Quincy.  III. 


1957  Pennsylvania  Farm  Show 


(Contiuned  from  Page  122) 
follows:  Shropshire  —  Dorothy  Steh- 
man,  Lancaster,  Lancaster  Co.;  Hamp¬ 
shire — Clyde  Brubaker,  Ephrata,  Lan¬ 
caster  Co.;  Dorset — Galen  Byers,  Car¬ 
lisle,  Cumberland  Co.;  Southdown- - 
Nancy  Gibble,  Elizabethtown,  Lan¬ 
caster  Co.  Nancy  took  the  grand 
championship,  the  reserve  title  going 
to  another  pen  of  Southdowns  shown 
by  Jill  Sunday,  Mechanicsburg,,  Cum¬ 
berland  Co. 

In  sheep  breeding  stock,  ram  and 
ewe  championships  went  to:  Suffolk 
— ram  and  ewe,  Mrs.  Ford  Cooper, 
Reynoldsville,  Jefferson  Co.;  Corrie- 
dale — ram,  Luther  H.  Wilt,  Mt.  Wolf, 
York  Co.,  and  ewe,  Walter  Newton, 
Jr.,  New  Albany,  Bradford  Co.;  Dorset 
— ram,  George  V.  Hunter,  Stoneboro, 
Mercer  Co.,  and  ewe,  Ford  A.  Cooper, 
Reynoldsville,  Jefferson  Co.;  South- 
down — ram,  Helen  M.  Fuller,  Wash¬ 
ington,  Washington  Co.;  ewe,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  H.  J.  Shearer,  North  Wales, 
Montgomery  Co.;  Cheviot —  ram  and 
ewe,  Mrs.  David  McDowell,  Mercer, 
Mercer  Co.;  B  Type  Merino  and 
C  Type  Merino — ram  and  ewe  in  both 
breeds,  Waldo  Barron,  Slippery  Rock, 
Butler  Co.;  Rambouillet  —  ram  and 
ewe,  Kenneth  T.  Moore,  Nichols,  N. 
Y.;  Hampshire — ram,  David  McDow¬ 
ell,  Mercer,  Mercer  Co.,  and  ewe. 
Green  Meadows  Farm,  Bareville,  Lan¬ 
caster  Co.;  Shropshire — ram,  Kenneth 
T.  Moore,  Nichols,  N.  Y.,  and  ewe, 
M.  P.  Tait,  Orefield,  Lehigh  Co. 

Walter  Newton,  Jr.,  New  Albany, 
Bradford  Co.,  exhibited  the  champion 
ram  fleece,  and  Charier  Farms,  West 
Finley,  Greene  Co.,  the  champion 
ewe  fleece. 

Draft  Horse  Classes 

Grand  champions  in  draft  horses 
were:  Belgian — stallion  and  mare, 
Charles  B.  Orndorff,  Waynesburg, 
Greene  Co.;  Percherons  —  stallion, 
Marvyn  Forwood,  Delta,  York  Co., 
and  mare,  Ray  R.  McCandless  &  Sons, 
Butler,  Butler  Co.;  grade  draft  horses 
— gelding  mare,  H.  Edgar  Messer- 
schmidt,  Myerstown,  Lebanon  Co., 
and  mated  team,  National  Agricul¬ 
tural  College,  Doylestown,  Bucks  Co. 

Champs  in  Farm  Crops 

Championships  in  farm  crops  were 
awarded  as  follows:  wheat — Darwin 
Grove,  Wellsville,  York  Co.;  oats — 
Raymond  Sones,  Muncy,  Lycoming 
Co.;  barley — Mrs.  Frank  J.  Schroll, 
Bath,  Northampton,  Co.;  hay — Steph¬ 
ens  Brothers,  Honesdale,  Wayne  Co.; 
grass  silage  —  Roger  Ulmer,  Cogan 
Station,  Lycoming  Co.;  tobacco  — 
James  Graybill,  Lititz,  Lancaster  Co. 
(a  4-H  Club  exhibitor  who  took  the 
4-H  and  open  championships  in  both 
filler  and  wrapper  tobacco);  maple 
products  —  George  Keim,  Jr.,  West 
Salisbury,  Somerset  Co.,  and  Charles 
H.  Bush,  Wattsburg,  Erie  Co.;  honey 
— Darlene  J.  Becker,  Shafferstown, 
Lebanon  Co.,  in  extracted  honey,  and 
Merle  R.  Fisher,  Granville,  Mifflin 


Co.,  in  comb  honey. 

Potato  grand  champion  was  Paul 
W.  Krouse,  Slatington,  Lehigh  Co.; 
he  also  took  the  open  class  sweep- 
stakes  with  Katahdins.  Robert  Hille- 
gas,  Somerset  Co.,  won  the  potato 
championship  in  the  vocational  class, 
and  Kenneth  Bittner,  Jr.,  German¬ 
town,  Lehigh  Co.,  the  4-H  title. 

Sixty-six  Pennsylvania  tomato  farm¬ 
ers  received  Master  Grower  awards 
for  having  produced  20  tons  or  more 
of  tomatoes  per  acre.  The  award  is 
sponsored  by  the  Pennsylvania  Can- 
ners.  Assn,  and  the  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
tension  Service.  High  tomato  yield 
honors  went  to  Milton  E.  Eisenhard, 
Ivyland,  Bucks  Co.,  at  27.09  tons  per 
acre  on  11.1  acres.  James  Love,  Jr., 
Warrington,  Bucks  Co.,  who  was 
second  with  26.95  tons,  had  highest 
quality  with  83.7  per  cent  No.  l’s  on 
1.9  acres. 

Three  farmers  were  designated 
crops  champions  for  having  produced 
top  yields.  They  were  Lester  M. 
Smith,  Lebanon,  Lebanon  Co.,  grass¬ 
land  champion;  and  the  Happel 
Brothers — Robert  W.  and  Charles,  Jr. 
—  Chambersburg,  Franklin  Co.,  in 
corn  with  160.6  bushels  of  shelled 
corn  per  acre. 

High  Birds  at  the  Show 

Harry  Lamparter,  Mountville,  Lan¬ 
caster  Co.,  won  grand  champion  and 
reserve  awards  in  dressed  turkeys 
with  two  Broad  Breasted  Bronze  en¬ 
tries.  Champions  in  the  poultry  divi¬ 
sion  included:  Old  hen  trio — White 
Cornish,  Harry  A.  Aurand,  McClure, 
Snyder  Co.;  bantam  hen — Black  Rose 
Comb,  Robert  V.  Statzer,  Lewistown, 
Mifflin  Co.;  bantam  cockerel — Light 
Brahma,  Herbert  B.  Keiser,  Bangor, 
Northampton  Co.;  waterfowl — White 
Pekin  Duck,  Henry  K.  Miller,  Le¬ 
banon,  Lebanon  Co.;  best  male  large 
fowl — John  W.  Mink,  Ephrata,  Lan¬ 
caster  Co.;  best  large  female  — 
Charles  E.  Everett,  Orefield,  Lehigh 
Co. 

In  tractor  driving  contests,  keyed 
to  safe  operation,  Lloyd  Kildoo,  17, 
New  Castle,  Lawrence  Co.,  and  Merle 
Groff,  17,  Strasburg,  Lancaster  Co., 
finished  first,  respectively,  in  the  4-H 
and  FFA  sections. 

A  Susquehanna  County  team  head¬ 
ed  by  Clarence  Brainerd,  Harford, 
won  the  horse-pulling  contest,  mov¬ 
ing  the  dynamometer  16  feet,  seven 
inches,  with  a  weight  equivalent  of 
16.2  tons. 

C.  U.  Peeling,  Camp  Hill,  Cumber¬ 
land  Co.,  won  the  grand  champion¬ 
ship  in  Christmas  trees;  this  was  the 
first  such  exhibit  at  the  Farm  Show. 

Six  Master  Farmer  awards  were 
presented  to:  William  P.  Campbell, 
Centre  Hall,  Centre  Co.;  F.  L.  Dodd 
&  Sons,  Corry,  Warren  Co.;  J.  Linn 
Huber,  St.  Thomas,  Franklin  Co.; 
Douglas  M.  Moorhead,  North  East, 
Erie  Co.;  Francis  G.  Reiter,  Mars, 
Butler  Co.;  and  J.  Warren  Shearer, 
Wernersville,  Berks  Co. 


Glenn  Foreman,  Manheim,  Lancaster  Co.,  won  both  4-H  and  open  grand 
championships  at  the  Farm  Show  with  his  1,075-pound  Angus  steer.  At 
later  auction,  the  steer  brought  $1.67  per  pound. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


The  Science  of  Grass 


It  paves  the  way  for  progressive  practice , 
and  it  proves  the  merit — or  not  —  of  new 
forage -livestock  materials  and  ideas . 


In  view  of  the  fact  that  about  half 
of  all  feed  consumed  by  American 
livestock  is  pasture,  silage  and  hay, 
“Grasslands  in  Our  National  Life’’ 
was  a  logical  theme  for  discussion  at 
the  recent  meetings  of  the  American 
Assn,  for  the  Advancement  of  Sci¬ 
ence  in  New  York.  So  important  has 
grass  become  that  it  was  recommend¬ 
ed  to  include  grazing  acreage,  period 
of  year  when  grazed,  number  and 
kind  of  livestock  carried,  total  feed  re¬ 
quirement  of  animals,  and  percentage 
of  feed  requirements  provided  by 
grass,  as  standard  questions  in  the 
Agricultural  Census.  Some  5,000,000 
animal  units  were  said  to  get  their 
“cheapest"  nutrients  from  29  million 
acres  of  northeast  grassland,  all  to¬ 
ward  providing  food  for  the  region's 
45  million  urban  population.  To  carry 
its  burden  in  feeding  an  anticipated 
national  population  of  200  million  by 
1975,  the  Noi’theast  was  challenged 
to  increase  grassland  productivity  so 
as  to  support  each  animal  unit  on  2.5 
acres  of  pasture  and  1.2  of  hay, 
rather  than  as  now,  four  of  pasture 
and  two  of  hay.  From  the  standpoint 
of  farm  income,  just  one  change  in 
the  ci'opping  program  of  a  highly 


scribed  as  lying  in  actual  planned 
search  among  the  world’s  12,000  le¬ 
gume  species  and  6,000  grass;  but 
synthetic  selection  and  breeding  were 
seen  as  worthwhile,  too. 

Mechanics  of  Growing  Grass 

Round  bales’  resistance  to  penetra¬ 
tion  by  water  was  described  as  a 
significant  new  principle  in  forage 
handling.  Because  the  cutting  of 
grass  at  tractor  speeds  in  excess  of 
six  miles  per  hour  places  mower  bars 
in  “reciprocating  unbalance,”  de¬ 
velopment  of  knives  travelling  in 
only  one  direction,  i.  e.,  band  type 
blades,  was  seen  as  worthwhile.  Hay 
crushers  were  claimed  to  dry  forage 
to  a  safe  moisture  content  in  one-  to 
two-thirds’  normal  time;  pelleting  of 
hay  was  foreseen  as  a  possible  farm 
field  process.  Specialized  forage  ma¬ 
chines  to  drill  seed,  compact  it  well, 
and  fertilize  it  were  felt  to  support 
any  grassland  program;  their  initia¬ 
tion  of  plant  growth  prior  to  the 
time  weeds  get  started  is  especially 
advantageous.  New  broadcasters, 
truck  spreaders,  field  sprayers,  liquid 
fertilizers,  and  aircraft  seeding-fertil- 


“To  Graze  Or  to  Cut”  —  That  Is  the  Question. 

At  the  1956  science  meetings,  rotational  grazing  ivas  said  to  he  20  per  cent 
more  productive  than  unrestricted  grazing.  But  cutting  the  forage  for 
immediate  feeding  or  for  preservation  as  silage  and  hay  tvas  called  the 
most  efficient  grassland  process  of  all. 


fertile  140-acre  dairy  farm  was 
claimed  to  increase  annual  net  return 
by  more  than  $1,500.  Seeding  all  for¬ 
age  mixtures  in  corn  rows  60  inches 
apart — and  harvesting  the  corn  as 
both  silage  and  grain — rather  than 
seeding  them  in  oats  harvested  as 
grain  was  the  change.  Just  shifting 
the  oats  to  silage  instead  of  grain 
resulted  in  $900  more  annual  income. 

“Grass  Covers  All” 

Grassland,  forest,  desert  shrub  and 
tundra  were  described  as  the  four 
great  plant  formations  on  the  earth’s 
land  surface;  humid  lands  tend  to  be 
forested,  and  dry  lands  tend  toward 
shrubbage  and  waste.  But  grass  was 
said  to  grow  in  an  environment  be¬ 
tween  the  two.  Nevertheless,  modern 
agricultural  technology  was  regarded 
as  permitting  grassland  farming  “al¬ 
most  anywhere.”  The  only  barrier  to 
its  universal  development  was  felt  to 
be  cost;  and  even  this  might  he 
hurdled  quite  well,  it  was  said,  wher¬ 
ever  markets  for  grassland  products 
were  near. 

Vegetative  cover  which  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  sowing  of  seed  was  seen 
as  especially  important  even  though 
the  natural  northeast  habitation  of 
Kentucky  bluegrass  was  described  as 
an  undeveloped  farm  advantage.  All 
of  the  45  major  legumes  and  about 
two-thirds  of  the  80  forage  grasses  in 
the  United  States  are  so-called  “intro¬ 
duced  species.”  According  to  the 
grass  scientists,  in  New  Zealand,  Eng¬ 
land  and  The  Netherlands  grass  is 
considered  a  specialized  crop;  it  is 
this  concept  that  stimulates  develop¬ 
ment  of  specialized  forage  crop 
breeding.  The  quest  for  most  pro¬ 
ductive  new  forage  species  was  de¬ 


lation  wore  seen  as  scientifically 
beneficial.  The  mechanization  of  grass 
handling  was  reported  to  have  re¬ 
duced  the  amount  of  human  energy 
expended  in  it  by  some  75  per  cent 
in  the  past  25  years.  Yet  farm  science 
was  seen  to  have  a  real  problem  in 
overcoming  the  25-  to  50-per-cent  loss 
of  feed  value  in  grassland  crops  from 
the  time  they  leave  the  field  to  the 
time  they  are  put  into  the  barn  or 
silo. 

After  the  forage  is  in,  losses  con¬ 
tinue;  there  is  need  for  reduction  or 
stoppage  of  them.  Sun-cured  hay 
was  reported  to  lose  some  five  per 
cent  of  its  protein  after  storage;  for 
mow-cured  hay  the  figure  was  seven 
per  cent.  Loss  of  fat  in  both  the 
hays  and  also  silage  after  storage  was 
set  at  almost  10  per  cent,  and  more. 
Packing  has  always  been  practically 
known  to  contribute  to  successful 
storage  of  silage;  scientifically,  it  has 
always  been  backed  up,  too.  Research 
was  reported  to  have  shown  recently, 
nevertheless,  that  plastic  film  over 
silage  could  partially  substitute  for 
packing.  Sealed  in  plastic  bags,  silage 
has  been  found  completely  free  of 
spoilage. 

Forage  Pests  Make  Peculiar 
Problems 

Forage  crops  have  pests  the  same 
as  most  other  crops.  Nematodes  are 
troublesome  not  only  to  successful 
performance  of  the  plants,  but  sci¬ 
ence  has  recently  found  that  grass¬ 
lands  themselves  are  natural  inter¬ 
mediaries  between  the  soil  and  live¬ 
stock.  Dews,  fogs  and  rains  provide 
enough  moisture  for  nematodes  to 
climb  upward  on  stems  and  blades 
of  grass  and  straight  into  the  mouths 
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New  Wilson  Designs  Are  Shorter,  Lower! 


EASIER  POURING,  simpler  cleaning,  a 

better  fit  into  milkhouses _ Wilson’s  New 

Dimension  bulk  coolers  for  1957  bring  you 
these  advantages  plus  many  more  new  fea¬ 
tures.  Only  thing  unchanged  is  the  cooling 
principle:  it’s  Wilson’s  famous  Isolated  Ice 
Bank  Cooling  with  factory-engineered 
Drop-In  Refrigeration  Units,  proved  on 
thousands  of  dairy  farms. 

Pouring  heights  are  nearly  6"  lower. 
Other  dimensions  are  changed  to  make  this 
Wilson  cooler  truly  milkhouse-engineered. 
Lengths  are  shortened  by  as  much  as  18 
Cleaning  is  simplified,  draining  speeded  by 
the  new  rounded  corners  and  radius  at  ex¬ 
ternal  edges.  Legs  are  easier  to  clean,  too. 

New  features  include  automatic  agitation; 
simplified,  grouped  controls;  greaseless,  oil¬ 
less  agitator  motor;  integral  spray  system 
and  contour-expanded  milk  tanks  that  end 
calibration  worries.  The  cost  is  unbelievably 


low  for  such  a  fine  piece  of  dairy  farm 
equipment.  Send  in  the  coupon  today  or 
see  your  nearby  Wilson  dealer. 

25  Years  of  Milkhouse  Refrigeration  Experience 

WILSON 

WILSON  REFRIGERATION,  Inc. 

Smyrna,  Delaware 
A  Division  of  Tyler  Refrigeration  Corporation 

Wilson  Refrigeration,  Inc.,  Dept.  NY1 
Smyrna,  Delaware 

Rush  New  Dimension  bulk  cooler  information. 

Name _ 

Address _ _ _ _ 

Post  Office _ _State _ 


PLANT  TREES  BY  MACHINE 

1,000  PER  HOUR.  SAVE  YOUR  BACK.  BETTER 
SURVIVAL.  Write  —  ROOTSPREAD, 

ST.  PETERSBURG,  PENNA,  For  Details. 


-  DEPRESSION  PRICES  - 

We  Sell  Cheap  —  Save  75%  Off  —  New  and  Used 
Tractor  Parts  —  Crawlers  and  Wheel  Tractors  —  160 
Makes  and  Models.  1957  catalog  ready.  Send  25c 
refundable.  SURPLUS  TRACTOR  PARTS  CORP. 
FARGO,  NORTH  DAKOTA 


PLANET  JR.  HAND  TOOLS 

do  every  job  because  there’s  one  for  each 
specific  job.  All  are  expertly  designed  for 
efficiency,  convenience,  economy. 


BETTER  GARDENS 
MORE  BEAUTIFUL  LAWNS 
WITH  LESS  WORK  ! 


Planet  Jr. 


SUPER  TUFFY 

is  sturdy  and  compact.  Its 

VA  H.P.  unit  is  geared  low 
for  utmost  power,  ease  of 

operation.  Does  all  types  of 
outdoor  work  quickly, 
efficiently.  Works  with 
many  attachments. 


NEW  PLANETILLER 

prepares  seed  beds,  cultivates  gardens, 
renovates  lawns,  mulches  and  cleans  up 
borders  easily.  Transforms  quickly  into  rotary 
mower  by  using  Planet  Jr.  A52T  Rotary  Attachment. 


NEW  PLANET  JR.  SUPERIDER 

saves  you  hours  of  time,  labor,  money  on  upkeep  of 
gardens  and  lawns  AND  .  .  .  you  ride  as  you  work. 
Superider  spreads  seed  and  fertilizer,  handles  heavy 
loads  and  gang  mowers  with  ease — costs 
surprisingly  little.  Present  Super  Tuffy  owners  can 

A/uiuart  tn  .^unpriHar  nt  In w  rmt. 


Single  Wheel  Hoe  Fertilizer  Spreader 


Double  Wheel  Hoe  Jiffy  Seeder  Grass  Edger  Garden  Plow 


Finest 
in  the 
Field 


Write  for  details  today! 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Inc. 

3429  N.  5th  St.,  Philadelphia  40,  Pa. 
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Big  Grow  thy  Calves 
—early  rumen  action 

with  Calf  Manna  and  Suckle 


CALF  MANNA,  fed  from  the  very  first 
day,  grows  big,  smooth,  deep-bodied 
calves.  This  early  feeding  of  Calf 
Manna  activates  and  increases  vi¬ 
tally  important  rumen  organisms 
. . .  builds  extra  capacity  in  the 
paunch.  Calves  then  start  eating 
grain  and  inexpensive  roughage  as 
early  as  2  weeks  of  age.  This  head 
start  puts  big,  uniform  heifers  in 
the  milking  string  early.  Only  100 
lbs.  of  Calf  Manna  plus  25  lbs.  of 
Albers  Suckle  and  grain  and  hay 
will  produce  big,  growthy  calves  to 
four  months  for  approximately  $22. 


Albers  Research  Director, 
examining  calf’s  rumen  through  a  “window.” 
Over  6,000  calves  have  been  tested  in  Calf 
Manna-Suckle  research. 


and  systems  of  grazing  livestock. 
Grasses  and  legumes  were  both  said 
to  provide  protection  to  nematodes 
from  the  drying-out  rays  of  the  sun. 
Thus  grasses,  considered  the  carrier 
hosts  for  certain  nematodes  that  pro¬ 
duce  gastro-intestinal  and  pulmonary 
diseases  of  livestock,  provide  a  con¬ 
tinuing  farm  health  challenge.  For 
diseases,  seed  and  foliage  treatment 
with  fungicides  have  so  far  not  been 
very  satisfactory  or  practical  for 
grasses.  Treatment  of  the  soil  with 
such  chemicals  as  pentachloronitro- 
benzene,  however,  was  reported  as 
encouraging  for  control  of  crown  rot 
in  Ladino  clover.  Systemic  materials 
were  reported  as  promising  for  con¬ 
trol  of  forage  plant  diseases  too.  Yet 
breeding  for  resistance,  and  eventual 
immunity,  was  declared  still  to  be 
the  chief  avenue  through  which  sci 
entists  are  working  for  disease  con¬ 
trol.  The  process  is  slow,  but  already 
alfalfas  resistant  to  bacterial  wilt  and 
stem  nematodes  have  been  developed. 
Some  red  clover  is  resistant  to  an- 
thracnose  and  powdery  mildew. 
There  is  ryegrass  resistant  to  crown 
rust,  orchard  grass  to  leaf  rust,  and 
Sudan  grass  resistant  to  leaf  blight 
and  bacterial  disease. 

Land  Related  to  Livestock 

That  livestock  may  create  peculiar 
soil  in  pasture  was  reported.  Excreta 
on  bluegrass  pasture  were  seen  to 
have  greater  effect  on  the  chemical 
composition  of  the  soil  than  even 
natural  origin.  Urine  was  said  to  cre¬ 
ate  many  changes  on  both  the 
herbage  and  the  soil.  Successful  man¬ 
agement  of  grassland  was  believed 
best  attained  by  careful  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  close  relationship  of  soil 
and  livestock.  A  vertical  mulching 
system  in  which  V-shaped  channels 
about  18  inches  deep,  six  inches  wide 
at  top,  and  two  and  a  half  inches 
wide  at  bottom  are  cut  and  filled  with 
crop  residues  from  a  forage  harvest¬ 
er  was  described  as  increasing  the 
amount  of  water  available  for  plant 


growth  yet  at  the  same  time  aiding 
in  the  removal  of  surplus  water  from 
soils  where  too  much  may  be  present. 
The  time  to  sow  alfalfa  seed  in  wide- 
rowed  corn  for  best  results  was  re¬ 
ported  to  be  when  the  corn  is  about 
knee-high;  a  small  roller-seeder  is 
used  after  the  second  cultivation. 
Dwarf  corn  was  considered  as  being 
possibly  advantageous  for  use  in  al¬ 
falfa  seedings.  Major  factors  control¬ 
ling  successful  establishment  of  le¬ 
gume  seedings  were  given  as:  (1)  site 
selection,  (2)  quality  seed,  (3)  adapt¬ 
ed  species,  varieties  and  mixtures, 
(4)  proper  seed-bed  preparation,  (5) 
plant  nutrients  in  proper  balance  and 
amount,  (6)  precise  and  timely  seed 
placement,  (7)  continuous  supply  of 
soil  moisture,  (8)  limited  or  control¬ 
led  plant  competition,  and  (9)  con¬ 
trol  of  plant  diseases  and  pests. 

In  regard  to  utilization,  it  was  re¬ 
ported  that  yields  of  nutrients  from 
rotation  grazing  are  20  per  cent 
greater  than  from  continuous;  field 
chopping  was  said  to  garner  the  max¬ 
imum  of  crops’  value.  Thereafter, 
milk  production  per  acre  was  said  to 
resolve  itself  into  a  question  of  yields 
of  dry  matter  and  protein  from  rota¬ 
tions  containing  corn  and  small  grain 
vs.  rotations  largely  of  legumes  and 
grass.  It  was  reported  that  use  of 
stilbestrol  implants  on  suckling 
calves  at  pasture  along  with  drench¬ 
ing  with  phenothiazine  for  preven¬ 
tion  of  internal  parasites  resulted  in 
greater  gains  than  without  either  or 
both.  Data  on  alfalfa  stands  were 
cited  to  demonstrate  that  highest 
yields  come  from  cutting  at  so-called 
full  bud  stage.  At  this  time,  the  nutri¬ 
tive  value  was  94  per  cent  as  great 
as  the  lesser  quantity  of  material 
harvested  at  one-tenth  bud.  The 
earlier  cutting,  the  more  nutritious 
and  appetizing  the  forage,  it  was 
found.  The  discovery  of  estrogenic 
substances  in  clover,  alfalfa,  trefoil, 
wheat,  rye  and  oats  was  revealed,  but 
at  a  concentration  extremely  small  as 
compared  to  that  of  stilbestrol.  j.  n.  b. 


Here  are  six  reasons  why  you  should  start  feeding  Calf  Manna  now 


1 .  Big  growthy  calves 

2.  Early  rumen  action 

3.  Fewer  scour  problems 


4.  Less  calf  mortality 

5.  Profit-making  "bloom"  and  uniformity 

6.  Low  cost  due  to  higher  concentrated  nutrition 


Any  feed  dealer  can  get  Calf  Manna  for  you. 
If  you’d  like  a  copy  of  ‘TO  Private  Feeding 
Formulas”  which  have  meant  bigger  profits 
to  leading  dairymen  and  beef  men,  plus  a 
free  sample  of  Calf  Manna . . . 

write  to  us  today. 

ALBERS  MILLING  COMPANY 

Dept.  R-27,  1016  Central  Street 
Kansas  City  5,  Missouri 

A  DIVISION  OF  CARNATION  COMPANY 


JSKfk. 

MB f  km  -J  » 


“I  like  room . . !” 


AT  LOW  COST 


THE 


MARTIN 


RIGID  FRAME 

Has  100%  Open  Clear  Span  Con¬ 
struction.  Completely  adaptable . . . 
loafing  shed  .  .  .  dairy  barn  .  .  . 
workshop — A  Martin  fits  your 
needs  for  less.  No  posts  or  trusses 
in  your  way.  No  maintenance  ex¬ 
pense  either  ...  no  painting  or 
fixing  up  every  year.  Permanent, 
Low  Cost  Weather-Tight  Equip¬ 
ment  Protection. 

This  , MARTIN  STEEL  PRODUCTS  CORP. 

Informative  427  Lonsview  Ave.,  Mansfield,  0. 

BOOKLET  I  Please  send  me  your  new  bulletin.. 

FREE  I  >10+ 


Name- 


Address. 


'Martin  Rigid  Frame  Booklet " 


Such  SAFE  Comfort  for 

Reducible  Inguinal 

RUPTURE! 

Rupture-Gard  makes 
you  more  comfortable 
two  ways  —  In  body, 
because  no  cruel  pres¬ 
sure  grips  and  binds 
you — In  mind,  because 
rupture  feels  so  safely 
.supported!  Rupture- 
Gard  is  suspended  from 
the  waist.  Double  pad  of 
firm  molded  foam  rubber 
holds  rupture  like  a  pair 
of  hands  —  moves  with 
body,  no  matter  how  sharply  you  move.  Wash¬ 
able:  adjustable  as  trouser-belt.  30-day  trial! 
money-back  guarantee.  Order  today — J9.8* 
postpaid — Just  give  waist  measureDV  ... 

THE  KINLEN  CO.,  Dept.  RY’27  W 
809  Wyandotte,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.''  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  .  s  : 


AMERICA'S  NO.l 


YOU  CAN  TAKE  LIFE  EASIER 
WHEN  YOU  ELIMINATE 
THE  BACKACHE  AND  MESS 
OF  MANUAL  CLEANING 


Why  go  through  the  drudgery  of 
chores  every  day  when  you  con  be  a 
modern  dairy  farmer  by  using  a  Bad¬ 
ger  Barn  Cleaner.  It  will  make  your 
life  easier  and  give  you  more  spare 
time  than  you've  ever  hod.  Badger  is 
the  most  efficient  cleaner  on  the 
market,  and  it  will  out-perform  and 
last  longer  than  any  other.  You  will 
be  surprised  at  the  low  cost  of  opera¬ 
tion.  Investigate  today  and  you  will 
see  what  you've  been  missing. 


Installation 
and  Service 
Specialists  in 
All  Dairy  Sec* 
tions  of  U.S.A. 
and  Canada. 


Please  send  the  following  literature 
Barn  Cleaners  0  Silo  Unloaders  0 
Barn  Equipment  0  Bunk  Feeders  0 

Name 

Address 

City  State 


BADGER  NORTHLAND  INC. 

BOX  31,  DEPT.  R  KAUKAUNA,  WIS. 


Beef  Tenderness-An 
Inherited  Trait? 

Fleshing  and  condition  have  long 
been  held  to  be  the  best  indication 
of  the  tenderness  in  a  beef  animal’s 
eventual  cuts  of  meat.  Age,  breed, 
strain,  conformation,  sex  and  general 
appearance  have  been  accepted  as 
signs,  too.  But  rarely  has  it  been  re¬ 
lied  upon  that  the  meat  would  be 
tender  because  the  meat  of  the  ani¬ 
mal’s  parents  was  tender.  Inheritance 
was  never  discounted,  but  it  was  not 
so  fussy  a  consideration  as  to  be 
concerned  about  what  tenderness 
actually  was  or  was  not.  The  parents 
had  never  been  tested  for  tender¬ 
ness. 

Now  the  USDA  reports  that  the 
trait  or  quality  of  tenderness  in  beef 
is  inherited;  41  per  cent  is  cited  as 
its  heritability  factor  Thus,  it  can  be 
selected  and  strengthened  by  breed¬ 
ing.  A  difficulty  of  implementing  this 
finding,  however,  lies  in  the  need  for 
a  quick  test  that  will  reveal  an  ani¬ 
mal’s  tenderness  without  killing  it 
or  incapacitating  it  for  breeding  pur¬ 
poses.  So-called  biopsy  sampling,  i.e., 
taking  live  tissues  for  laboratory 
analysis,  it  is  felt,  may  resolve  this 
problem.  Animals  revealing  the  ten¬ 
derness  trait  could  then  be  used  in¬ 
tensively  for  breeding.  The  USDA  is 
reported  actually  to  feel  quite  opti¬ 
mistic  about  breeding  meat  tender¬ 
ness  into  beef  animals  on  a  scientific 
basis. 


1956  U.S.  Feed  Tonnage 

According  to  the  American  Feed 
Manufacturers  Assn.,  there  were  35.7 
million  tons  of  commercial  feed  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  United  States  during 
1956.  This  was  an  all-time  high,  6.4 
per  cent  above  1955  tonnage. 

Of  the  total  feed  output,  poultry 


feeds  of  all  types  accounted  for  62 
per  cent.  Dairy  feeds  represented 
18.6  per  cent,  swine  feeds  9.5,  beef 
and  sheep  feeds  6.1,  and  miscellane¬ 
ous  feeds  3.8  per  cent  of  the  total. 
In  all  areas  of  the  country,  manu¬ 
factured  feed  production  reflected 
increased  formula  feed  use  by  the 
producers  of  most  types  of  livestock 
and  poultry.  Compared  to  a  year 
earlier,  the  biggest  increase  in  a 
specific  feed  type  was  a  23  per  cent 
increase  in  turkey  feeds.  Commercial 
broiler  feed  tonnage  was  up  19  per 
cent,  reflecting  the  marked  increase 
in  the  production  of  poultry  meat. 
Dairy  feeds  and  concentrates  were  up 
five  per  cent  while  beef  and  sheep 
feeds  increased  four  per  cent.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  reduced  1956  pig 
crop  resulted  in  the  manufacture  of 
nine  per  cent  less  hog  feed. 


1956  was  the  first  year  in  which  a 
dairy  breed  association  registered 
more  than  200,000  animals.  Winfarm 
Leading  Miss,  bred  and  owned  by 
Huntting  C.  Winans,  Jr.,  Pine  Plains, 
Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.,  above  with  his 
father,  was  the  200,000 th  individual 
registered  by  the  Holstein-Friesian 
Assn,  of  America. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


DETECTOS 

a  new  BLACK  milk  filter 
disc  that  makes  prompt 
mastitis  detection  easy, 
because  now  you  can 


SEE  it.'7 


Get  the  whole  story  from  your 
dealer.  Or  write  to  us  direct 
for  free  testing  samples. 


SCHWARTZ  MFG.  CO. 
Two  Rivers,  Wis. 


Perfection  protection 
at  its  best 


Some  of 
the  reasons 
why  — UNABILLA 

1.  Wood  has  10  times  the  insu¬ 
lation  value  of  masonry.  2.  Wood 
is  not  affected  by  silage  acids.  3. 
Wood  seals — holds  in  valuable  juices. 

4.  Unadilla’s  selected,  full  thickness 
wood  staves  are  knitted  into  one  sturdy 
unit  by  patented  steel  lock  dowels.  5. 
Unadilla  has  extra  heavy  front  lugs  for 
heavier  silage  loads.  6.  All  adjustments 
made  from  safe  built-in  "Sure-Grip, 
Sure-Step”  ladder.  7.  Pitching  is  easier 
— opening  is  always  at  silage  level  due 
to  Unadilia’s  time  proven,  continuous- 
opening  doorfront.  8.  Factory  Creosote 
Treating  adds  years  to  the  life  of  your 
Silo.  9.  Unadilla  erects  quicker  and 
easier,  and  at  loner  cost ! 

SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 

BOX  C-227,  UNADILLA,  N.Y. 


RUPTURE! 


An  amazing  Air-Cushion 
Invention  allows  body 
freedom  at  work  or  play. 

Light,  neat,cool,sauitary . 

Durable,  cheap.  Day  and  night  protection  helps 
Nat  ure  support  weakened  muscles  gent  ly  but  surely. 
No  risk.  Sent  on  Trial!  Write  NOW  for  free  Booklet  aod 
Proof  of  Results.  All  correspondence  confidential. 


Brooks  Company,  447-1  State  SL,  Marshall,  Micb. 


February  16,  1957 


Baby  Pig  Disease 

Baby  pig  disease  (acute  hypogly¬ 
cemia)  is  characterized  by  shivering, 
dullness  and  a  lack  of  desire  to 
nurse.  It  may  occur  in  otherwise  ap¬ 
parently  normal  pigs  when  they  are 
from  one  to  four  days  old,  or  slight¬ 
ly  older.  The  little  pigs,  so  affected, 
tend  to  wander  away  from  their 
mothers  and  burrow  under  the  bed¬ 
ding.  When  disturbed,  they  emit  a 
weak,  graveyard  squeal.  The  hair 
stands  upright,  the  skin  is  cold,  and 
finally  the  pig  lapses  into  a  coma 
and,  unless  properly  treated,  dies. 
Many  farmers  lose  large  numbers  of 
baby  pigs  from  this  disease  without 
recognizing  the  cause. 

Illinois  Station  workers  point 
out  that  the  disease  is  not  contagi¬ 
ous.  Sows  and  gilts  farrowing  litters 
that  develop  hypoglycemia  are  often | 
rebred  and  produce  healthy  pigs. 
While  the  exact  cause  of  the  disease 
is  unknown,  it  appears  to  be  asso¬ 
ciated  with  a  decrease  in  the  normal 
milk  flow  of  the  nursing  mother.  It 
has  been  observed  that  when  sows; 
and  gilts  are  improperly  or  inade¬ 
quately  fed  during  pregnancy,  es¬ 
pecially  during  the  last  few  weeks 
before  farrowing,  they  do  not  have 
a  good  milk  flow.  Pigs  in  the  litters 
of  sows  improperly  fed  are  much 
more  prone  to  develop  baby  pig  dis¬ 
ease.  As  soon  as  the  first  symptoms 
are  observed,  the  pigs  should  be 
given  corn  syrup  diluted  with  an 
equal  amount  of  warm  water — two 
teaspoonfuls  every  two  hours 
throughout  the  24-hour  period. 

Later,  when  the  appetite  has  re¬ 
turned,  modified  cow’s  milk  should 
be  used.  Equal  parts  of  whole  milk 
and  skim  milk  are  good.  Also,  an  ex¬ 
cellent  supplementary  feed  consists 
of  two  quarts  of  whole  milk,  add  the 
white  of  one  egg,  three  ounces  of 
cream,  and  three  ounces  of  saturated 
lime  water.  Heat  these  milk  treat¬ 
ments  to  about  100  degrees  F.  Allow 
what  the  pigs  will  readily  eat  at 
frequent  feedings.  The  pigs  need  not 
be  hand-fed  after  they  are  about  five 
days  old.  At  this  time  they  should  be 
allowed  one  of  the  modified  milk 
mixtures,  all  they  will  eat.  Take  the 
pigs  back  for  nursing  on  their 
mother  provided  she  has  not  gone 
dry  or  has  some  udder  ailment.  d. 


You  can  depend  on  your  feed  man  to  supply  you  with  balanced  rations 
and  also  information  on  economical  cattle  nutrition.  Be  sure  to  ask  him 
about  the  advantages  Du  Pont  “Two-Sixty-Two”  offers  in  your  protein 
supplement. 


Ask  your  feed  man  how 
Du  Pont  TWO-SIXTY-TWO®  makes 

FEED  COMPOUND 

your  ration  more  efficient 


Tie  Calves  fro  Prevent 
Sucking 

Is  there  some  chemical  which  could 
be  applied  to  the  teats  of  calves  to 
prevent  other  calves  from  sucking 
them  after  eating?  It  would  have  to 
be  harmless,  of  course,  but  so  dis¬ 
agreeable  in  odor  and  taste  as  to 
break  the  habit.  w.  h.  s. 

Connecticut 

The  problem  of  young  calves  suck¬ 
ing  each  other  after  having  been  fed 
milk  from  a  pail  has  been  with  dairy¬ 
men  for  generations.  Just  why  calves 
do  this  even  though  adequately  fed 
is  not  clearly  understood.  They  rare¬ 
ly  suck  one  other  when  they  have  an 
opportunity  to  nurse  a  cow.  Calves 
fed  from  nipple  pails  may  be  less 
likely  to  such  each  other. 

The  best  procedure  is  to  tie  or 
stanchion  the  calves  at  feeding  time. 
After  their  milk,  feed  them  some  dry 
calf  starter  or  other  ground  grain 
to  divert  attention.  Rub  some  grain 
on  the  wet  noses  of  younger  calves  to 
get  them  started  eating  dry  feed. 
Keep  the  calves  tied  up  for  15  min¬ 
utes  or  so.  Calves  that  have  acquired1 
this  habit  may  need  to  be  permanent¬ 
ly  separated  from  other  calves  until 
some  time  after  they  have  been 
weaned.  Even  then  an  occassional  of¬ 
fender  will  persist,  and  about  the 
only  answer  for  it  is  permanent 
isolation. 

The  use  of  repellent  salves  or  solu¬ 
tions  cannot  be  recommended.  The 
toxicity  of  the  substances  is  not 
known  nor  is  their  possible  effect 
on  udders.  Muzzles  can  be  used,  but 
they  often  bring  about  sore  noses. 
There  is  no  substitute  for  careful 
management.  R.  Albrectsen 


You:  “I  want  to  get  as  much  nutritional  value  as  possible 
from  the  feed  I  buy.  Just  how  will  Du  Pont  ‘Two-Sixty  - 
Two’  in  my  ration  help  me  get  this  efficiency?” 

Your  Feed  Man:  “The  efficiency  of  your  ration  depends  a 
lot  on  the  ability  of  rumen  bacteria  to  convert  coarse 
feeds  into  a  form  that  your  cattle  can  digest  thoroughly.” 

You:  “Does  ‘Two-Sixty-Two’  help  these  bacteria  make  my 
feed  more  digestible?” 

Your  Feed  Man:  “It  certainly  does,  and  Du  Pont  ‘Two- 
Sixty-Two’  also  helps  you  get  more  feed  value  from  your 
roughage.  That’s  because  ‘Two-Sixty-Two’  is  a  top-qual¬ 
ity  nitrogen  source  of  simple  protein.  It  nourishes  and 
stimulates  rumen  bacteria — helps  them  multiply  faster. 
Therefore,  billions  of  them  are  better  able  to  unlock  milk¬ 
making  nutrients  from  all  the  feed  you  give  your  cows.” 

You:  “Well  then  be  sure  to  make  my  feeds  more  efficient  by 
including  Du  Pont  ‘Two-Sixty-Two’  in  my  dairy  supple¬ 
ment.” 


REG.U.S.PAT.OFR 

BETTER  THINGS  FOR  BETTER  LIVING  .  .  .  THROUGH  CHEMISTRY 

TWO-SIXTY-TWO® 

FEED  COMPOUND 
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MM  BARN  CALCITE 

could  have  prevented  this  accident 


A  thin  coating  of  low-cost  Lime  Crest  Non-Skid  Barn 
Calcite  on  your  dairy  barn  floor  helps  protect  against 
costly  animal  injuries  caused  by  slipping.  Sure  footing 
also  removes  a  major  cause  of  nervous,  jittery  cows. 

Remember —  Lime  Crest  Non-Skid  Barn  Calcite 

•  protects  livestock  against  injury 
and  also 

•  contributes  to  good  dairy  "housekeeping” 
and  also 

•  increases  fertilizer  value  of  manure 
See  your  local  dealer 

LIME  CREST  PRODUCTS 

Made  by  limestone  products  corporation  of  America,  newton,  n.  j. 
W orld’s  Largest  Producer  of  Crystalline  Calcite  Products 


Your  WISEST 
investment  in  a 
ROTARY  TILLER  is  an 


friend. 


HEAVY  DUTY 

TRANS-A-MATIC  TILLER 


Easiest  operating  —  best  performing  tiller 
made!  Has  ball  and  cam  differential  for 
positive  traction,  fingertip  steering,  in¬ 
stant  turnaround.  Many  other  features! 
Choice  of  two  big,  powerful  models  — 
20"  or  28"  tillage.  For  full  details  contact 
R.  M.  KANIK,  BLACK  RIVER,  NEW 
YORK,  or  write  factory: 

ARIENS  COMPANY, 

147  CALUMET  ST.,  BRILLION,  WIS. 


LIGHTNING 

ELECTRA  SYSTEMS 
INSTALLED  ANYWHERE 


HOMES,  FARM  BLDGS.,  FIRE  ALARMS 
CHURCHES,  SCHOOLS,  EXTINGUISHERS 
INDUSTRIAL  BLDGS. 

75  WEATHERVANE  DESIGNS  -  MARKERS 
Write  for  booklets— estimates  Dpt.  ER 

ELECTRA  PROTECTION  COMPANY,  INC. 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

Openings  for  representatives  — full  or  part  time 


FREE  FOR 

ASTHMA 


If  you  suffer  asthma  attacks,  choke  and  wheeze,  find 
sleep  impossible  because  of  the  struggle  to  breathe.  .  . 
try  FRONTIER  ASTHMA  MEDICINE  now!  Get  im¬ 
mediate  blessed  relief  from  the  dreaded  symptoms  of 
bronchial  asthma.  Over  1.000,000  bottles  sold. 
FREE  TRIAL  bottle  by  return  mail.  You  pay 
nothing.  Send  name  and  address  now  to:  FRONTIER 
ASTHMA  CO.,  602-A  Frontier  Bldg.,  462  Niagara 
Street,  Buffalo  I,  N.  Y. 


DAT7  Barn  Cleaners,  Silo  Un- 
*  1  ™  loaders,  Manure  Spreaders 

Famous  for  their  high  Quality  end 
longer  life.  Engineered  for  buyers  who 
demand  the  best.  Used  trade  in  barn 
cleaners  of  other  makes.  Silos,  tow 
cost  steel  buildings,  grain  bins,  srlbs, 
barn  equipment.  Free  literature,  no 
obligation.  Easy  Terms. 

Some  Dealer  Territories  Available 

NOLD  FARM  SUPPLY 

ROME.  NEW  YORK 


TREE  SURGERY  a  career  for  outdoor  men 


fSOmm 

Roqress  in  Scientific , 


If  you  are  interested  in  working  outdoors  with 
a  nationally  known  organization,  you  may 
qualify  for  one  of  the  limited  number  of  ap¬ 
plications  for  our  staff.  We  expect  to  train  a 
small  group  in  the  near  future.  Write  Jack 
Dunlop,  F.  A.  Bartlett  Tree  Expert  Company, 
Stamford,  Connecticut  for  complete  details. 
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Bay  State  Farm  Meeting 

Despite  real  snowstorms,  attend¬ 
ance  was  quite  good  at  the  39th 
annual  Union  Agricultural  Meeting 
in  Worcester,  Mass.,  last  month. 

Jack  Nisbet,  Columbus,  Ohio, 
speaking  at  the  meeting  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Dairy  Committee,  said,  “To¬ 
day  our  ability  to  produce  rises  up  to 
plague  agriculture  as  we  find  no  mar¬ 
kets  for  quantities  of  many  of  our 
basic  crops  and  farm  products.  The 
history  of  industry  in  these  United 
States  clearly  proves  that  the  busi¬ 
ness  that  tries  to  operate  only  along 
lines  of  production  is  doomed  for 
bankruptcy  and  failure.  Nothing  real¬ 
ly  happens  to  the  American  economy 
until  production  is  sold.  Selling  is 
basic  and  fundamental.  It  must  be 
adequately  organized  and  financed  to 
find  markets  and  customers  if  in¬ 
dustry  is  to  stay  in  business.” 

Stephen  D.  Klyce,  Jr.,  Harvard, 
Mass.,  was  sweepstake  winner  in  the 
4-H  egg  contest,  winning  also  in  the 
Class  I  category  (24-27  ounces). 
Other  winners  were  Carleton  Meggs, 
Fitchburg,  Jeffrey  Skowron,  New- 
buryport,  and  Alan  Kraszeski,  Ty- 
ringham.  Richard  Potter,  Greenfield, 
was  sweepstakes  winner  in  the  4-H 
Corn  Show.  His  sister,  Judith,  was 
also  a  winner.  Others  were  George 
and  Steven  Dole,  Shelburne,  and 
Elizabeth  Davis,  So.  Vernon. 


The  average  'price  paid  for  lambs  at 
the  4-H  sale  held  during  the  Union 
Agricultural  Meeting  at  Worcester, 
Mass.,  recently  was  28  cents  per 
pound. 

Guy  Mann,  director  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  Livestock  Conservation  Assn., 
Boston,  in  speaking  on  handling  live¬ 
stock  during  an  atomic  attack,  said: 
“The  only  way  a  farmer  would  be 
able  to  tell  if  his  animals  and  their 
products  were  contaminated  by  radio¬ 
active  fall-out  would  be  to  monitor 
with  a  Geiger  counter.  Radioactive 
ash  would  travel  up  to  210  miles 
from  ground  zero,  showing  that  no 
rural  areas  would  be  safe  from  its 
effects.  Animals  should  be  brought 
inside,  preferably  to  a  barn  cellar, 
and  supplied  with  adequate  food  and 
water.  Beta-ray  contamination  can  be 
eradicated  by  washing  with  mild  de¬ 
tergent  and  water.” 

In  the  New  England  4-H  Lamb 
Show,  champion  wether  of  show  was 
shown  by  Robert  Etter,  Bradford, 
and  reserve  by  J.  Russell  Curtiss, 
Windsor,  Conn.  The  best  wether  bred 
by  an  exhibitor  was  Gary  Blanchard’s 
of  Warren.  In  the  sale,  the  100-pound 
champion  lamb  was  bought  by  First 
National  Stores  for  $1.00  a  pound. 
The  price  was  71  cents  a  pound  last 
year.  The  average  price  on  sheep  this 
year  was  28  cents  a  pound,  against 
25  cents  last  year. 

In  elections  by  the  Massachusetts 
Fruit  Growers’  Assn.,  Jesse  L.  Rice, 
Wilbraham,  was  named  president, 
and  Arthur  P.  French,  Amherst, 
secy-treas.  Massachusetts  Federation 
of  Beekeepers’  Assns.  elected:  Wes¬ 
ley  Allen,  Springfield,  pres.;  George 
Moore,  Barre,  vice-pres.;  and  Wallace 
Parker,  W.  Boylston,  secy-treas. 
Elected  president  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Holstein-Fnesian  Assn,  was 
Urban  J.  Charles,  East  Gardner;  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Halladay,  So.  Deerfield, 
was  named  secy-treas.  E.  S.  Fox 


Keep  TEAT  OPEN 
Keep  it  MILKING 


Dr.  Naylor  Dilators  act  both 
medically  and  mechanically  to 
maintain  free  milk  flow  through 
the  canal  of  hard-milking  teats. 
They  give  gentle,  non-irritating 
support  to  injured  lining  of  teat  canal  —  keep 
end  of  teat  open  to  promote  normal  healing  — 
natural  milking. 


Dr.  Naylor  Dilators  contain  SULFATHIAZOLE  — 
this  built-in  medication  is  released  slowly  in 
the  teat  tor  prolonged  antiseptic  action.  Easy 
to  use  —  just  keep  a  Dr.  Naylor  Dilator  in  teat 
between  milkings  until  teat  milks  free 
by  hand.  At  drug  and  farm  stores 
or  mailed  postpaid. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 
Morris  1  4,  N.Y. 

Large  pkg.  $1.00 
Co  Dilators) 
Trial  pkg.  50 < 

(.16  Dilators) 


Dr.  Naylors 

A 1ED/CATEP 

Teat  Delators 


VVE  ARE  EXPRESS  SHIPPERS 
OF  DELICIOUS  TREE  RIPENED 

FLORIDA  CITRUS 

WRITE  TODAY 
FOR  OUR  FRUIT  BROCHURE 

THE  FARM  HOUSE 

P.O.  BOX  174  CLERMONT,  FLORIDA 


SAVE 

Save  money  .  .  .  earn 
an  “early  bird” 
CASH  DISCOUNT 
by  ordering  your  Ma-1 
rietta  silo  now. 


Save  time  .  .  .  decide 
now  exactly  when 
you  want  your  Ma¬ 
rietta  silo  completed 
and  it  will  be  ready 
on  schedule. 


Save  on  high  feed 
costs  .  .  .  save  all  the 
valuable  silage  nu¬ 
trients  .  .  .  save  stor¬ 
ing  and  feeding  time. 
Cash  in  on  EXTRA: 
PROFITS  all  year 
.  .  .  every  year  with 
a  Marietta  concrete) 
silo. 


To  find  out  why 
Marietta  is  the  greatest  name  in 
farm  silos  .  .  .  how  you  can  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  Marietta's  "early  bird ” 
■  —  discount  and  easy  payment 
Jy  l  plan  .  .  .  mail  coupon  TODAY! 


CONCRETE 

CORPORATION 


MARIETTA,  OHIO 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  Baltimore  21,  Md.,  Charlotte  6, 
N.  C.,  Nashville.  Tenn.,  James* 
town,  N.  Y, 
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Vaccination  of  Chickens 

Immunization  to  disease  by  mild  infection 
proves  that  ” ounce  of  prevention.” 

By  F.  R.  BEAUDETTE 


ACCINES  for  various  poul¬ 
try  diseases  have  been 
available  commercially  for 
about  30  years.  When  fowl 
pox  vaccine  was  introduced 
about  30  years  ago  its  use 
was  limited  largely  to 
those  areas  where  this  disease  was 
prevalent. 

About  this  time  another  disease 
appeared  and.  as  usually  happens, 
poultrymen  supplied  the  first  name 
or  names,  which,  in  this  c-ase,  was 
“flu”  or  “Canadian  flu.”  The  first 
name  given  to  this  disease  by  a 
pathologist  was  bronchitis,  but  later 


Photos:  Vineland  Poultry  Laboratories 


Fowl-pox  vaccine  is  usually  intro¬ 
duced  into  birds  more  than  six  weeks 
of  age  by  this  wing-web  stick  method 
or  by  brushing  it  on  some  feather 
follicles. 

this  was  changed  to  its  present-day 
name  of  larvngotracheitis  because  it 
actually  is  more  of  an  inflammation 
of  the  laiynx  and  trachea  than  of  the 
bronchi.  Whereas  pox  tended  to  oe 
limited  to  mosquito-infested  areas  be¬ 
cause  these  pests  help  to  spread  the 
disease,  laryngotracheitis  was  air¬ 
borne  and  therefore  could  spread 
easily  and  did.  Consequently,  when  a 
vaccine  for  this  disease  was  made 
available  in  1933.  a  larger  number  of 
poultrymen  became  acquainted  with 
vaccines. 

But  even  when  flocks  were  vacci¬ 
nated  against  laryngotracheitis,  they 
sometimes  developed  a  respiratory 
disease  at  a  later  date.  This  probably 
led  some  poultrymen  to  think  that 
vaccination  was  not  very  effective; 
but  the  pathologists  soon  found  that 
another  disease  was  causing  the  re¬ 
spiratory  symptoms  and  so  another 
virus  was  isolated.  This  virus  really 
caused  an  inflammation  of  the  bron¬ 
chi  and  therefore  the  name  bron¬ 
chitis  could  properly  be  applied; 
hence,  this  name  was  revived  and  is 
now  well  known  to  most  poultrymen. 
Except  for  a  crude  method  of  vacci¬ 
nation,  chickens  were  not  to  be  im¬ 
munized  against  this  disease  with 
commercial  vaccines  for  some  years 
to  come. 

Sometime  prior  to  1940,  still  an¬ 
other  respiratory  disease,  which  was 
sometimes  associated  with  nervous 


[Dr.  Beaudette,  chairman  of  the 
department  of  animal  pathology  at 
Rutgers  University,  New-  Brunswick, 
N.  J.,  died  in  New  York  on  Januaiy 
16.  He  was  59  years  old.  A  native  of 
Kensas,  in  1923  he  came  to  Rutgers 
where  he  developed  the  Newcastle 
and  laryngotracheitis  vaccines  that 
have  helped  the  whole  poultry  in¬ 
dustry  to  stay  on  its  feet.  A  member 
of  many  scientific  societies  and  re¬ 
cipient  of  numerous  honorary  awards, 
Dr.  Beaudette  was  known  throughout 
the  poultry  and  science  worlds.  His 
development  of  a  vaccine  to  control 
fowl  pox  in  canaries  contributed  to 
malaria  prevention  during  World 
War  II.  Surviving  are  his  wife,  his 
mother,  and  three  sons. — Ed.j 

February  16,  1957 


symptoms,  made  its  appearance  and 
undoubtedly  spread  throughout  the 
country  without  making  its  presence 
known.  By  1945  this  affection  was 
identified  as  Newcastle  disease  and 
within  another  year  it  was  found  in 
all  parts  of  the  country.  An  in¬ 
activated  commercial  vaccine  was 
available  within  a  couple  of  years  but 
this  was  largely  replaced  by  an  active 
vaccine  in  1948.  The  original  vaccine 
was  followed  by  other  kinds  of  New¬ 
castle  disease  vaccines,  and  with 
them  a  variety  of  methods  of  appli¬ 
cation  has  been  devised.  Lastly,  a 
vaccine  for  bronchitis  has  been  de¬ 
veloped  and  it,  too,  is  applied  by  a 
variety  of  methods.  By  this  time 
poultrymen  have  become  thoroughly 
indoctrinated  with  the  idea  of  vacci¬ 
nation  and,  whereas  a  few  million 
doses  of  fowl-pox  vaccine  were  used 
in  a  limited  area  30  years  ago,  hun¬ 
dreds  of  millions  of  doses  of  vaccines 
are  now  used;  the  area  knows  no 
limits.  In  spite  of  all  this  fast  pro¬ 
gress,  poultrymen  probably  know  no 
more  about  the  principles  involved  in 
the  development  of  the  vaccines  or 
the  methods  of  application.  To  say 
that  the  subject  is  confusing  is  to 
put  it  mildly.  The  situation  has  not 
been  improved  either  by  the  claims 
of  overly  enthusiastic  manufacturers 
of  vaccines  or  by  the  misinformation 
given  out  by  some  servicemen  who 
have  much  more  contact  with  poul¬ 
trymen  than  does  the  trained  poultry 
pathologist. 

Fowl  pox  can  be  likened  to  small 
pox  in  man.  Both  are  caused  by  vi¬ 
ruses,  and  both  viruses  probably  came 
from  the  same  ancestor.  But  their 
adaptation  to — and  long  sojourn  in — 
their  respective  hosts  has  resulted  in 
two  distinct  viruses.  Both  diseases 
have  been  known  for  a  few  thousand 
years.  A  few  hundred  years  ago  man 
learned  that  he  could  infect  the  skin 
of  his  fellow  man  with  material  from 
the  skin  of  a  smallpox  victim  to  pro¬ 
duce  immunity  against  the  disease. 
If  this  were  done  at  a  certain  age 
and  season,  the  outcome  was  likely 
to  be  far  less  fatal  than  a  natural 
case  of  the  disease.  The  disease,  in¬ 
cidentally,  is  called  variola  and  the 
practice  of  intentional  infection  was 
called  variolization.  The  words  vac¬ 
cine  and  vaccination  were  to  come 
later.  The  reason  why  the  artificially 
produced  variola  was  less  fatal  than 
the  natural  disease  was  not  known  by 
the  persons  who  practiced  it  nor  did 
they  know  that  the  causative  agent 
was  a  virus.  Nevertheless,  the  prac¬ 
tice  actually  established  one  of  the 


In  mosquito  areas,  baby  chicks  may 
acquire  fowl  pox  before  minimum 
six-week  vaccination  age.  Consequent¬ 
ly,  many  are  immunized  early  with 
pigeon  pox  vaccine  by  this  spray 
method. 
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with  HUBBARD’S 
HEW  HAMPSHIRE} 

Here’s  the  ideal  farm  flock  bird  —  Hubbard’s  New 
Hampshires  —  Balanced-Bred  for  36  years  to  give  you 
steady  production  of  large,  top-grade  brown  eggs. 


You  get  vigor— high  livability  without  pampering  — 
bred-in  resistance  to  leukosis— early  maturity  — 
200-220 ::  EGGS  or  more  through  changing  weather 
and  management  conditions. 


Free  Catalog 

Get  oil  the  focts  on  these  two 
profit-bred  birds. 


DUAL  PURPOSE  CROSS.  Another  outstanding 

Hubbard  bird.  White  feathered,  cross-bred  vitality, 
ideal  for  broilers  and  roasters,  also  egg  production. 

*Hen  monthly  basis 


MAIL  COUPON  TODAY! 


HUBBARD  FARMS,  Inc.,  Box  12 

C  Walpole,  New  Hampshire  Phone:  Skyline  6-3311 

■  Send  me  your  free  Hubbard  Catalog. 

I 

•  Name _ _ _ _ _ 

■ 

J  Address _ 

I 

I  Town _ State _ 


Broadbreasf  (ORNISH 

Big  block-busters.  Make  heavy  weights  in  less 
time  on  lower  feed  cost.  Deliciously  flavored 
tender  white  meat.  Unusnaliv  profitable.  Write 
STANDARD  HATCHERIES.  B0X926A  DECATUR.  ILLINOIS 

Day  Old  &  Started  Chicks 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 

BOX  49,  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


-  BABY  CHICKS  $7.95  —  100  C.  O.  D.  - 

WHITE  ROCKS  and  NEW  HAMPSHIRE.  Also  3- 
week-old  Chicks  and  25  cents  each.  Prices  at  Hatchery. 
BELLEFONTE  POULTRY  FARM, 
BELLEFONTE  70,  PENNA. 


30  DAY  SPECIAL  —  Blood-tested  Chicks.  All 
Heavies.  Rocks,  Reds,  Crosses:  $6.50-100:  $12-200. 
Heavy  Leghorn  Broiler  cockerels  $2.00-100.  Ship  at 
once  C.O.D.  Klines  Poultry  Farm,  Strausstown,  Pa. 


1080  EGGS  IN  EVERY  HEN.  Why  not  learn  the  big 
secret  and  keep  LAYERS  nearly  5  years?  Get  free 
bulletin.  SINE.  RN-7,  QUAKERTOWN,  PA. 


ANCONA  CHICKS  STARTED.  THE 

breed  that  lays  more  large  white  eggs  on  less  feed. 

Catalog  FREE.  Phone  4311 
SHRAWDER’S  ANCONA  FARM,  Richfield  9,  Pa. 


GET  GENUINE  5-D  STRAIN  B.B.  BRONZE  SEXED 
POULTS  as  low  as  51  cents  each.  A  truly  out¬ 
standing  offer.  Rush  letter  or  postcard  to  — 
DEWITT’S  ZEELAND  HATCHERY, 

DEPT.  400,  ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN 


PEAFOWL:  Blue,  White,  Black  Shouldered.  1956  pairs 
$25:  1955  pairs  $40.  Breeders.  A.  H.  CH A  M BERS, 
MAPLE  LANE  FARMS,  KINGSTON.  NEW  YORK 


OUR  38th  YEAR  OF  Hl-QUALITY  CHICKS 
New  Hampshire  Reds,  Arbor  Acres  White  Rocks. 

Sex  Link  Cross  or  the  Red  Rock  Cross. 

Mount  Hope  White  Leghorns  also  Started  Chicks. 

Write  for  Free  Circular  and  Prices. 

C.  P.  LEISTER  Hatchery,  Box  N.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 
Telephone  126  R  II 


PARKS  ROCKS  &  CROSSES 

Big  “eatin’  size”  chickens  that 
are  terrific  layers. 

WORLD’S  OLDEST  STRAIN  of 
Barred  Rocks  and  two 
wonderful  crosses  made 
from  them.  Try  our 
sensational  new  BOB’S 
WHITES  and  our  ever 
popular  BLACK 
BEAUTIES. 

Write  for  Free  Catalog 
BOB  PARKS,  ALTOONA  10,  PA. 


COLOR  FOLDER 
Free! 

Read  all  about  my 
Big  —  New  Improved 
ANCONAS.  19  5  7 
white  Egg  machines. 

For  lots  of  large 
white  eggs  at  less 
cost  per  dozen. 

Write  to: 

RAYMOND  8.  THOMAS.  Route  2.  SALTILLO.  PA. 


SEND  A  FRIEND  A  TRIAL  SUBSCRIPTION 
TO  THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


months 


for  2 DC 


Friend' s  Name 


R.  F.  D . Box  . Street.... 

Post  Office . State 

Your  Name . 


Address . . . 

(We  will  send  a  gift  card  bearing  your  name.) 
THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER,  NEW  YORK  1,  N.  Y. 
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•  OutJtanding  Egg  Production 

•  Efficient  Feed  Conversion  v-r-  .-j.-j  — 

•  Excellent  Livability 

•  Large,  Chalk-White  Eggs  jfitUf&tj 

Egg  production  and  livability  largely  de¬ 
termine  poultry  profits.  Honegger  Layers 
are  superior  in  BOTH!  There's  only  one 
true  test  when  it  comes  to  buying  chicks 
—will  they  make  more  profits?  That's  why 
it's  H.C.  for  H.N.E.— Honegger  Chix  for 
High  Net  Earnings. 

Honegger  entry  in  the  Florida  Standard 
Laying  Test  topped  all  other  pens  in  the 
nation  to  become  the  1955-56  laying 
champion.  Production  of  these  Honegger 
Layers  averaged  over  87%  for  IIV2 
months  with  100%  livability.  The 
"Champs"  competed  against  489  entries 
of  purebreds,  crossbreds,  and  hybrids 
entered  by  141  of  the  nation's  breeding 
farms  and  hatcheries. 

The  H.  E.  OHLS  Co., 

CALLICOON,  N.  Y.  Phone  11 


From  the  Rugged 
of  Maine 


CHICKS 


Healthy,  vigorous.  .  .they’ll  make  big¬ 
ger  profit  margins  for  you.  Whether  you 
produce  Market  Eggs,  Broilers,  Capon- 
ettes  or  Hatching  Eggs  —  one  of  our 
breeds  or  crosses  is  exactly  right  for  you. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS,  RED-ROCKS  (Black 
Sex-Link  Pulletsl,  GOLDEN  CROSSES 
and  R.  I.  REDS  for  egg  production. 
WHITE  ROCKS  for  broilers  (or  for  pro¬ 
ducing  hatching  eggs  for  broiler  chicks). 
GOLDEN  CROSS  COCKERELS  for  broil¬ 
ers. 

Every  chick  backed  by  our  46  years 
breeding  experience  and  the  reputation 
of  Maine’s  Leading  Hatchery. 

Maine-U.S.  Approved — Pullorum  Clean 
Write  or  phone  (Winterport:  Baldwin 
3-4292)  for  information  and  prices. 


CLEMENTS  CHICKS,  Inc, 


ROUTE  25," 


WINTERPORT,  MAINE 


Babcock’s  New  Advance  Order  Dis¬ 
count  is  now  in  effect.  Please  write 
and  tell  us  how  many  chicks  you 
want  and  when  you  want  them. 

We'll  book  your  order  to  take  ad-  ■! 
vantage  of  this  new  money  saving 
advance  order  discount.  Also,  we'll 
mail  you  our  new  catalog. 

Sincerely,  MONROE  C.  BABCOCK 
BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM,  INC., 
ROUTE  3-R,  ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 


YEAR  IN  &  OUT 
FOR  42 
YEARS 

Bulkley's  Profit- 
Making  Leghorns 
consistently  among  lead¬ 
ers  in  returns  at  tests 
every  year.  Owner- 
supervised  breeding  pro¬ 
gram  gives  you  birds 
that  lay  and  pay.  Free 
monthly  “Profit  -  Making 
Bulletin’’,  price  list,  cata¬ 
log.  Rush  postcard. 

BULKLEY’S  LEGHORNS 

N.  Y.-U.  S.  Certified  Pullorum  Typhoid  Clean 
Chicks,  Hatching  Eggs,  Foundation  Stock 
130  Leghorn  Lane.  Phone  30-M,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page  :  t 


fundamental  principles  involved  in 
the  immunization  against  some  dis¬ 
eases,  namely,  that  the  application  of 
a  virus  through  an  unnatural  chan¬ 
nel  may  produce  a  mild  infection 
which  will  immunize  as  well  as  will 
natural  cases  of  the  disease.  Thus,  by 
applying  the  infectious  material  to  the 
skin — an  unnatural  channel — a  much 
milder  disease  was  produced  than  is 
the  case  when  the  disease  is  acquired 
naturally,  that  is,  by  way  of  the 
respiratory  tract. 

A  second  principle  in  immuniza¬ 
tion  was  established  by  the  English 
physician,  Edward  Jenner,  in  1797, 
nearly  a  hundred  years  before  the 
first  animal  virus  was  discovered. 
Jenner  learned  from  milkmaids  that, 
if  they  had  ever  contracted  cow  pox 
on  the  hands  or  arms  from  cows 
which  had  the  disease  on  their 
udders  or  teats,  they  generally  re¬ 
mained  immune  to  smallpox.  With 
this  knowledge  Jenner  infected  the 
skin  of  a  youngster  with  cow  pox 
material  and  showed  later  that  he 
was  immune  to  variolization.  The  dis¬ 
ease  caused  on  the  human  skin  by 
cow  pox  material  could  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  skin  of  another  person 
with  resulting  immunization.  But, 
since  the  original  material  came 
from  a  cow,  the  words  “vaccine”  and 
“vaccination”  came  into  being  from 
the  Latin:  “vaccinus — vacca,”  mean¬ 
ing  “cow.”  Today  the  word  vaccine  is 
used  broadly  whether  the  material 
comes  from  a  cow  or  not.  But  Jenner 
did  not  know  why  cow  pox  trans¬ 
ferred  to  a  human  protected  the 
human  against  a  different  disease — 
smallpox.  It  may  be  surmised  that 
cow  pox  had  the  same  ancestor  as 
smallpox  but  in  its  long  sojourn  in 
the  cow  it  had  taken  on  different 
properties.  Many,  many  years  later  it 
was  shown  that  lymph  from  a  case 
of  smallpox  would  produce  a  disease 
on  the  shaved  and  scarified  skin  of 
a  calf.  And,  this  disease  is  transmissi¬ 
ble  to  the  next  calf  and,  if  it  is 
carried  through  enough  calves  and 
finally  brought  back  to  the  human 
skin,  it  does  not  produce  smallpox  or 
a  disease  as  severe  as  that  provoked 
by  variolization.  Moreover,  it  may  be 
transferred  from  one  human  to  an¬ 
other  by  inoculation  without  chang¬ 
ing  back  to  smallpox.  Thus,  smallpox 
virus  becomes  modified  by  serial  pas¬ 
sage  in  the  calf  which  is  the  second 
principle  established  in  immuniza¬ 
tion  against  viruses. 

Fowl  pox  vaccine  is  nothing  more 
than  fowl-pox  virus.  It  has  not  been 
changed  in  any  way  and  any  strain 
of  fowl  pox  can  be  used  as  a  vaccine. 
It  should  be  evident  then  that,  when 
fowl  pox  vaccine  is  used,  the  method 
is  fundamentally  like  the  method  of 
immunization  of  humans  by  varioliza¬ 
tion.  It  differs  from  the  natural  dis¬ 
ease  in  three  respects,  namely,  the 
size  of  lesion,  its  location  and  the  age 
at  which  it  is  induced.  The  natural 
disease  occurs  largely  on  the  comb, 
wattles,  eye  lids  and  mouth  where  it 
may  cause  serious  damage;  it  may 
cover  a  large  area,  and  it  may  occur 
in  a  laying  bird  with  resulting  loss  in 
production.  But  in  vaccination  a 
small  lesion  is  induced  in  the  wing 
web  or  in  a  couple  of  feather  follicles 
of  the  leg  and  the  disease  process  is 
over  before  production  starts.  The 
immunity  is  solid. 

In  actual  practice,  fowl-pox  vaccine 
is  applied  by  the  “wing  stick”  or 
feather  follicle  method.  Manufactur¬ 
ers  supply  direction  sheets  for  mix¬ 
ing  the  vaccine  and  its  application  by 
either  method.  In  most  areas  the 
operation  is  done  after  six  weeks  of 
age  and  not  later  than  a  month  be¬ 
fore  egg  production  is  expected  to 
start.  A  change  in  vaccination  age  is 
necessitated  in  the  tropics  and  in  the 
extreme  southern  part  of  the  United 
States.  Since  the  disease  is  largely 
transmitted  by  mosquitoes,  chicks  in 
these  areas  may  contract  the  disease 
long  before  the  usual  vaccination  age 
in  northern  climates  so  that  chicks 
from  one  to  a  few  days  old  are  vac- 
cinted.  Usually  the  loss  in  young 
chicks  is  no  greater  than  when  the 


job  is  done  in  older  chicks  but,  even 
when  the  percentage  loss  is  greater, 
the  loss  should  be  considered  in  the 
light  of  cash  value.  A  two-per-cent 
loss  incident  to  vaccination  of  12- 
week-old  birds,  for  example,  is  a 
more  serious  monetary  loss  than  a 
five  per  cent  loss  in  day-old  chicks. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  fowl 
pox  is  a  fully  virulent  virus  and 
should  be  handled  with  care  to  avoid 
infection  of  the  head  parts.  The  care¬ 
ful  poultryman  should  inspect  the 
site  of  inoculation  of  several  birds 
about  10  days  after  vaccination  to 
establish  that  “takes”  have  been  pro¬ 
duced.  This  type  of  vaccine  has  the 
advantage  of  producing  a  life-long 
immunity  in  chickens  but  it  is  not 
without  disadvantages.  The  reaction 
is  sometimes  rather  severe,  and  a  few 
chickens  may  die  without  any  inter¬ 
current  disease  being  involved.  More 
often,  the  systemic  reaction  is  so 
severe  that  the  blackhead  parasite, 
which  many  chickens  are  able  to  carry 
in  their  ceca  without  harm,  is  en¬ 
abled  to  invade  the  tissues  and  pro¬ 
duce  a  typical  case  of  blackhead.  In 
this  case  the  mortality  may  be  very 
high  and,  to  avoid  a  recurrence  on 
such  a  farm  the  next  year,  it  is  well 
to  use  pigeon  pox.  The  so-called  pul¬ 
let  disease  and  occasionally  other  dis¬ 
eases  might  be  brought  on  during  the 
reaction  to  fowl-pox  vaccine.  An¬ 
other  disadvantage  of  fowl  pox  is 
that  it  cannot  be  applied  to  laying 
birds  without  loss  in  production. 

The  majority  of  fowl-pox  vaccines 
readily  produce  100  per  cent  “takes” 
but  occasionally  one  does  not.  Yet,  un¬ 
less  the  poultryman  examines  a  few 
birds  10  days  after  vaccination,  he 
might  not  learn  of  the  defective  vac¬ 
cine  until  the  pox  season  comes  on. 
The  virus  from  which  the  vaccine  is 
made  is  grown  on  what  is  called  the 
chorioallantoic  membrane  of  the  de¬ 
veloping  chicken  egg,  and  this  is  the 
only  part  of  the  egg  that  should  be 
included  in  the  vaccine.  If  the  manu¬ 
facturer  also  adds  the  embryo  and 
other  parts,  the  concentration  of  virus 
is  diluted.  Then,  if  the  product  is 
not  properly  dried  and  sealed  in  the 
container,  the  already  diluted  prod¬ 
uct  may  deteriorate  to  the  point 
at  which  it  fails  to  give  100  per  cent 
of  “takes.” 

Another  point  to  remember  is  that 
a  vaccinated  bird  is  a  source  of  in¬ 
fection  so  that  all  susceptible  birds 
should  be  vaccinated  at  the  same 
time  or  else  well  isolated,  and  all  care 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  mechani¬ 
cal  transmission  of  the  infection  to 
susceptible  birds.  It  should  be  un¬ 
necessary  to  mention  that  vaccina¬ 
tion  should  be  practiced  only  on 
birds  that  are  healthy. 

(To  be  Continued) 

Poultry  Housing  Confer¬ 
ence  at  Penn.  State 

Poultrymen  everywhere  are  in¬ 
vited  to  attend  the  poultry  housing 
and  equipment  conference  to  be  held 
February  26-27  at  the  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  University  Park,  Pa.  A  tour 
of  the  poultry  farm  Tuesday  morning 
will  include  a  visit  to  the  famed  Penn. 
State  solar  poultry  house  and  to  the 
nearby  conventional  house  used  for 
comparison  with  it.  Starting  in  the 
afternoon,  discussions  will  deal  with 
these  subjects:  environmental  condi¬ 
tions  affecting  poultry,  controlling 
temperature  and  moisture,  controlled 
environment  for  poultry  houses,  re¬ 
modelling  for  efficiency,  practical 
northeast  experience  with  the  solar 
poultry  house,  and  solar  houses  in 
the  United  States.  At  6:30  there  will 
be  a  banquet.  Wednesday’s  discus¬ 
sions  shall  deal  with:  poultry  housing 
research,  cage  vs.  floor  management 
of  layers,  poultry  housing  and  man¬ 
agement  trends,  and  recent  research 
in  poultry  buildings  and  equipment. 
There  will  be  .a  registration  fee  of 
$2.50.  Further  details  of  the  program 
and  of  accommodations  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  G.  O.  Bressler,  Poultry 
Department,  Penn.  State  University, 
University  Park,  Pa. 


BALANCED 

BREEDING 


.  .  .  Key  to 

HIGHER  PROFITS  t 


"Nick-Chick" 

LEGHORNS 


Layers  that  do  well  in  a  single 
profit  characteristic — or  even  in 
two  or  three — are  not  necessarily 
high  over-all  profit  producers. 
H&N  "Nick  Chick”  Leghorns  are 
bred  to  bring  ALL  profit  charac¬ 
teristics  into  scientific  balance  . . . 
such  characteristics  as  high  pro¬ 
duction,  efficient  feed  consump¬ 
tion,  egg  quality,  egg  size,  early 
production,  long  livability  and 
high  resistance  to  disease.  The 
result;  America’s  Highest  Average 
Profit  Layers . . .  proven  so  in  more 
tests  and  on  more  farms  than  any 
other  Leghorn.  Get  more  income 
from  your  laying  house.  Get  H&N 
"Nick  Chick”  Leghorns  today! 


Order  from 
an  Authorized 
H&N  Source 
TODAYI 


Heisdorf  &  Nelson  Farms 


P.  O.  BOX  428,  KIRKLAND,  WASHINGTON 
6288  MAGNOLIA  AVE.,  RIVERSIDE,  CALIF. 


OPPORTUNITY  FOR 
MIDDLE-AGED  MAN 

We  need  a  few  reliable  men 
to  act  as  our  local  represen¬ 
tatives  and  take  subscriptions  to 
The  R.  N.-Y.  Liberal  com¬ 
missions  allowed  on  both  new 
and  renewal  orders.  Each  man 
is  given  exclusive  territory  and 
can  earn  substantial  income. 
Must  own  car.  References  re¬ 
quired.  Write  — 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
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Incubators  On  the  Farm 


Remember  going  down  cellar  to 
fill  the  incubator  lamp,  trim  the 
wick,  and  turn  the  eggs?  If  you  do, 
you  are  not  exactly  a  juvenile  or 
even  an  adolescent.  Some  of  us  can 
remember  when  the  basis  of  the  farm 
flock  was  the  individual  farm  incu¬ 
bator.  Back  30  years  ago,  incubators 
were  the  main  backlog  of  poultry 
and  farm  advertising. 

Not  that  every  farm  had  an  incu¬ 
bator — far  from  it — for  there  were 
many  men  who  would  not  risk  such 
a  thing  as  a  kerosene  lamp  kept 
burning  in  the  house.  It  was  “liable 
to  blow  up  and  burn  the  place  down 
any  minute.”  Others  were  even  more 
emphatic,  classifying  incubators  — 
“something  against  nature’s  way” — 
with  those  new  automobiles  running 
up  and  down  the  road  scaring  decent 
folks’  horses.  “Just  another  inven¬ 
tion  of  the  devil,”  was  the  dismissal; 
“the  chicks,”  they  contended,  “were 
sure  to  be  unhealthy  and  unnatural, 
if  not  deformed.”  Some  breeders  of 
fancy  chickens  for  years  continued 
to  advertise  their  birds  as  “natural” 
or  “hen-hatched.” 

But  it  was  a  big  job  to  hatch  a 
few  hundred  chickens  under  hens, 
and  the  incubator  was  soon  accepted 
rapidly.  Farm  flock  owners  all  over 
the  country  were  buying  them,  and 
poultry  papers  carried  full-page  ad¬ 
vertisements  for  a  score  or  more. 
There  were  possibly  100  different 
brands.  Many  small  town  wood-work¬ 
ing  and  tin-shop  owners  thought  the 
incubator  business  a  sure  way  to 
grow  into  the  manufacturing  class. 
Some  machines  became  merely 
shoddy  contrivances  of  men  better  as 
promoters  than  poultrymen.  They 
saw  in  the  incubator  another  good 


thing  to  follow  buy-back  Bohemian 
oat  schemes  and  graveyard  insur¬ 
ance.  But  most  of  the  old-time  farm- 
use  incubators  were  honestly  made. 

There  was  Buckeye,  Porter,  Sheer 
Sol-Hot,  Old  Trusty,  Schwalge,  Buf¬ 
falo,  Reliable,  Cypers,  Belle  City, 
Prairie  State,  Racine,  Detroit,  Stahl 
— names,  like  as  many  others,  now 
almost  forgotten.  A  few  survived  as 
parents  of  present  manufacturers  of 
modern  hatchery  machines.  But  one 
wonders  what  became  of  the  plants 
and  high  hopes  of  the  many  small 
makers. 

While  it  lasted  it  was  a  consider¬ 
able  industry.  Some  of  the  com¬ 
panies  occupied  big  factories  and  is¬ 
sued  elaborate  catalogs.  A  few  of  the 
machines,  mostly  small  sizes,  were 
round  metal  affairs  built  somewhat 
on  the  lines  of  wash-tubs.  Most,  how¬ 
ever,  were  wooden  table  and  box  af¬ 
fairs.  The  smallest  was  the  50-egg 
size;  capacities  ran  up  to  600  and  800 
eggs.  There  were  special  duck  and 
goose  hatchers,  and  at  least  one  con¬ 
cern  boasted  an  ostrich-egg  model. 

The  development  of  multiple-deck 
incubators  and  electric  hatchers  pre¬ 
saged  the  end  of  the  small  incubator 
business.  With  the  coming  of  the 
mammoth  incubator,  the  commercial 
hatchery  and  with  the  day-old  chick  in¬ 
dustry,  the  farm  hatching  of  chickens 
was  rapidly  and  almost  completely 
abandoned.  In  a  few  years,  an  incu¬ 
bator  for  which  the  original  price 
was  $60  or  more  might  be  taken  from 
a  farm  woodshed  or  attic  corner  to 
be  sold  at  a  farm  auction  for  50 
cents.  Yet  one  can  still  buy  new  in¬ 
cubators  today,  if  he  takes  the  trou¬ 
ble  to  look  for  them. 

A.  P.  Whallom 


At  the  National  Turkey 
Convention 

Steers,  hogs,  sheep  and  even  chick¬ 
ens  may  have  to  yield  to  turkeys 
when  it  comes  to  producing  high-pro¬ 
tein  meat  on  a  small  amount  of  feed. 
At  the  recent  annual  convention  of 
the  National  Turkey  Federation  in 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  R.  G.  Jaap,  poultry 
geneticist  at  Ohio  State  University, 
declared:  “The  turkey  not  only  pro¬ 
duces  the  highest  protein  meat,  but 
also  can  produce  this  meat  with  the 
least  feed.”  It  was  his  prediction  that 
this  native  bird  “will  prove  to  be 
America’s  No.  1  meat  animal.”  More 
than  4,000  turkey  growers  demon¬ 
strated  faith  in  their  industry  by 
holding  one  of  the  most  successful 
conventions  in  their  18  years  of  or¬ 
ganized  existence. 

The  three-day  convention  opened 
with  a  “kickoff”  luncheon  featuring 
recognition  and  awards  to  state  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  modern  Eat-More-Turkey- 
Fund  campaign,  a  drive  to  raise  $150,- 
000  in  1957  for  the  promotion  of  tur¬ 
key  consumption.  To  give  the  drive  a 
start  at  the  convention,  five  state  as¬ 


sociations  turned  in  almost  $70,000. 
Utah  members  brought  canvas  bags 
bulging  with  $6,424  in  silver  dollars. 

The  winner  of  the  national  dressed 
turkey  show  was  Haiwey  Wilford, 
Elyria,  Ohio.  His  34-plus-pound  grand 
champion  tom  was  later  auctioned 
off  at  $42  per  pound  for  a  total  of 
$1,441.15.  Reserve  champion  honors 
went  to  Harry  Lamparter,  Mount- 
ville,  Pa.  Another  winner  in  the  open 
division,  for  fryer-roaster,  was  Steen- 
bergen  Turkey  Farm,  Ironton,  Ohio; 
the  gift-pack  class  was  won  by  Har¬ 
vey  Wilford,  who  also  had  champion 
display.  In  the  junior  division.  Dianne 
Neumann,  Springfield,  Ohio,  won  re¬ 
serve  honors.  The  winner  in  the 
Governor’s  challenge  trophy  was  a 
52y4-pound  bird  raised  by  Arnett 
Turkey  Farm,  Shedd,  Ore. 

At  the  “Gay  90’s”  banquet  which 
closed  the  convention,  retiring  Presi¬ 
dent  J.  A.  Adams,  Pleasant  Grove, 
Utah,  officially  turned  over  his  gavel 
to  incoming  President  Trevor  L. 
Jones,  Havana,  Ill.  Chosen  first  vice- 
president  was  Peter  Crafts,  Grasmere, 
N.  H.  St.  Louis  was  designated  as 
turkey  convention  city  for  1958. 

Fred  Lang 


Harvey  Wilford  ( l .),  Elyria,  Ohio, 
was  congratulated  by  D.  D.  Moyer  for 
winning  the  National  Dressed  Turkey 
Show.  At  auction,  his  championship 
bird  brought  $42  per  pound. 


Useful  Poultry  Books 

Turkey  Management, 

Martin  and  Marsden . $7.00 

Poultry  Handbook, 

Rudolph  Seiden  .  6.50 

Poultry  Production, 

Leslie  E.  Card .  5.00 

Commercial  Poultry  Farming, 

Prof.  T.  B.  Charles  and  H.  D. 

Stuart  .  4.75 

Successful  Poultry  Management, 

Morley  A.  Jull .  5.00 

How  to  Select  the  Laying  Hen, 

Lamon  &  Kinghorne .  2.50 

Making  Pigeons  Pay, 

Wendell  S.  Levi . 3.50 

Successful  Broiler  Growing, 

Hoffman  and  Johnson .  3.50 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 
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Get  8  to  10  MORE 
BIG  WHITE  EGGS  PER  BIRD 
with  K-137  KIMBERCHIKS 


Now  you  can  get  high  producing  Leg¬ 
horns  as  well  as  New  Hampshires 
from  a  single  source.  Hubbard  Farms 
has  taken  the  franchise  to  produce 
and  sell  the  famous  K-137  KIMBER- 
CHIK  bred  by  Kimber  Farms  of 
California. 

More  than  six  million  dollars  have 
been  invested  in  research  by  Kimber 
Farms  to  give  you  the  K-137  with  her 
250*  egg  — 5- year  average  in  official 

FREE!  Mail  coupon  for  full  facts  and  prices. 
We  can  supply  Kimberchiks  immediately  ex¬ 
cept  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  where  they  will 
be  available  after  June  30,  1957.  Give 
Kimberchiks  a  trial  —  compare  with  other  Leg¬ 
horns.  The  K-137  is  a  worthy  companion  to 
Hubbard  New  Hampshires,  long  famed  for 
high  livability  and  plenty  of  big  brown  eggs. 

*Based  on  number  of  pullets  at  one  ■week  of  age.  If  on 
hen-day  basis,  figures  would  be  higher 


tests  and  a  5-year  livability  of  91.9%*. 

BIGGER  EGGS  FASTER.  You  can  ex¬ 
pect  8  to  10  more  top-quality  big  white 
eggs  from  the  K-137.  Eggs  normally 
average  at  least  26  ounces  per  dozen 
during  first  year  of  lay.  You  get  high 
feed  efficiency  per  dozen  eggs  for 
profitable  production  regardless  of 
competition.  The  K-137  will  produce 
profitably  for  you  for  15  months  or 
more. 


HUBBARD  FARMS,  INC.,  Box  12 

Walpole,  New  Hampshire 

Please  send  free  booklet  on  K-137 

KIMBERCHIKS 

Name _ _ _ 


Address_ 
Town _ 


State 


A  TRULY 
OUTSTANDING 
VALUE! 


Get  Genuine  5-D  Strain  Broad  Breasted 
Bronze  SEXED  poults  at  this  amazingly 
low  price  —  the  very  same  stock  that 
won  all  4  Grand  Championships  plus 
Sweepstakes  at  the  1956  Michigan  Tur¬ 
key  Show 


5-D  Strain  poults  are  all  U.  S.  AP¬ 
PROVED  —  PULLORUM-TYPHOID 
CLEAN!  98%  livability  guaranteed  for 
14  days. 

Phone  2133  —  Zeeland,  Mich.,  or 
rush  letter  or  postcard  today! 


DeWitt's  Zeeland  Hatchery 

Dept.  333  Zeeland,  Mich. 


STURKEYS  \ 

‘•BROAD  BREAST  BRONZE  —  BROAD  WHITES? 
"»  Norbest  &.  Keithley  Strains— BELTSVILLE  White? 
■j  Vigorous  day  old  and  Started  Poults.  High  ? 
C  livability,  rapid  growth,  superior  market  quality.  Ji 
c  Clean  flocks.  Car  delivery  in  quantity  lots.  \ 

Ji  DUCKS  — WHITE  PEKINS  I1 

?  HILLPOT  TURKEY  FARM,  BOX  I,  j, 
*!  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J.  PHONE:  29-J  *« 

—  MT.  HOPE  LEGHORNS  — 
Mated  with  pedigreed  cockerels  di¬ 
rect  from  Mt.  Hope.  Heavy  breeds 
from  the  best  leading  strains  in 
America.  STARTED  PULLETS. 

The  Best  Regardless  of  Price 
HUESTED’S  POULTRY  FARM 

GREENVILLE,  N.  Y.  Phone:  Greenville  54254 


BUSH’S  Chick  Sale 


BUSH 


WHITE. 
BARRED 

Rocks,  Reds,  Hampshires,  Hamplegs,  Aus- 
tra  Whites,  Leghorns,  $6.99;  Pullets, 
$12.99;  Heavies,  $5.99:  Leftovers,  $4.99; 
Surplus,  $3.99;  Unclassified  Broilers, 
$1.49.  F.  O.  B.  Catalog. 

HATCHERIES,  CLINTON,  MISSOURI 


GUINEAS 


PURE  WHITE  BREEDERS  READY  TO  LAY. 

THREE  HENS  AND  ONE  COCK  $10. 
DREXEL  TURKEY  FARM,  EDGEMONT,  PA. 
Malkin  (Wild  Mallard  Cross)  Ducklings.  Beautiful, 
Delicious:  l2-$6.50.  Meadowbrook,  Richfield  22,  Pa. 


Order  America's  Top 
Profit  Making  Layer 
—  Today. 


BABY  GEESE 


H  &  N  Nick-Chick 
Leghorns  Have  Won 
More  Random  Sample 
Test  Awards  for 
Highest  Net  Profit 
Than  All  Other 
Entries  COMBINED 


HECHT’S  HATCHERY 

Walden,  N.  Y.  Phone  3-1381 


COLOR 
FOLDER 
ON  ALL 

HALL  BROS. 

H  will  show  you  how  Hall 
Brothers  famous  Breeds  and 
Crossbreeds  can  put  YOUR 
business  on  a  PROFIT-PLUS 
basis. 


Send  tor  your  copy  todayl 


HALL  BROS.  HATCHERY.  INC. 
Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn. 


New  England's  Largest  Breeder  offers 
exhibition  style  Massive  Market  Type 
White  Emden  &  Gray  Toulouse  Gos- 

^ - lings,  over  12  pounds  10 

''cREE  N  weeks.  Easiest,  Fastest, 
(r«tCllo9/  cheapest  to  grow— live 
y  longest,  fewest  diseases. 


GOLDEN  EGG  GOOSE  FARM 


HELP  WANTED 

Woman  with  car  to  sell  subscriptons  to 
The  Rural  New  Yorker  on  liberal  com¬ 
mission  basis.  Full  or  part  time.  Experi¬ 
ence  helpful,  but  not  necessary.  Some 
territory  open  in  New  York.  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  New  England.  For  further 
details,  write  Circulation  Manager,  The 
Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  St., 
New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
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Contractor  says: 


“I  BUILD  CUSTOMER  SATISFACTION 
BY  BUILDING  RILCO  EVERY  TIME!” 


‘‘Every  farm  building  I  put  up  is 
a  Rilco,”  says  Louis  Manor,  con¬ 
tractor,  Elmwood,  Wisconsin. 
“I’ve  staked  my  reputation  on  the 
strength  and  quality  of  Rilco  con¬ 
struction,  and  it  has  paid  off  in 
satisfied  customers  and  new  jobs.” 

Rilco  clear  span  construction 
offers  6  great  “extras”  .  .  .  100% 
usable  space  .  . .  flexibility  to  meet 
changing  needs  .  .  .  maximum 
strength  and  resistance  to  wind 
and  snow  loads  .  .  .  easiest,  fastest 


GLUED 

LAMINATED 

RAFTERS 


For  yoor  protection  and  convenience,  sold 
only  through  your  local  lumber  dealer. 


*'The  money  in  my 
CRAINE  SILO  •  • 

is  like 
money 

in  the  bank!” 


The  money  you  spend  for  a  Craine  Silo 
is  an  investment  in  profitable  feeding 
that  pays  real  cash  dividends  for 
years  to  come!  And  since  Craine  Silos 
cost  no  more  —  why  settle  for  less 
than  the  best? 


5  TYPES  —  ALL  FARM-PROVEN  I 


Concrete  stave,  tile  stave,  tile  block, 
wood  or  Triple-Wall  —  there’s  a  Craine 
Silo  built  and  priced  to  fit  your  needs. 
And  you’ll  like  to  do  business  with  the 
friendly  folks  at  Craine  —  we’re  never 
satisfied  unless  you  are,  too!  MAIL 
THE  COUPON  for  facts  and  free  get- 
acquainted  gift... 

Gef  the_ SODOP_on jCrcr/nef 

CRAINE,  INC.,  Dept.  R127,  Norwich,  N.Y. 

I  am  interested  in  a  new  silo.  Send  me  facts 
and  free  1  lb.  grain  scoop  at  no  obligation. 

Name  . 

Address  . . . 


I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

! 


J 


N  EW^TREE1  PtfAWTER 


^/orestq/ieu.  TANDEM  PLANTER 

Easy,  Low  Cost  Planting  of  Liners, 
*  Potted  Stock,  etc.  Rugged— 3  point 
hi:ch  —  for  any  terrain.  No  plant 
.damage — better  survival. 

FREE  Literature.  Dealers  Invited. 
RNY,  GERMANIA,  PENNA. 

FORESTVIEW' EVERGREEN  NURSERY 


DRAINS  cellars,  cisterns,  wash  tubs;  7  ?? 
IRRIGATES  -  CIRCULATES  -  SPRAYS  .%i 


Pumps  3.000  GPH ;  430  GPH  80'  high; 

1,800  GPH  from  25'  well,  Use  %  to  %  I 
motor.  Coupling  included  free.  1"  in¬ 
let  ;  %"  outlet.  Stainless  steel  shaft. 

Won't  rust  or  clog! . $7.95 

Heavy  Duty  Ball-Bearing  Pump 
tip  to  7.500  GPH;  or  3.000  GPH 
from  25'  well.  I1*"  inlet;  1"  out¬ 
let  $12.95.  Postpaid  if  cash  with  order.  Don’t  delay — 
send  for  yours  to  ay  MON  EY  BACK  GUARANTEE. 
LABAWCO  PUMPS  BelleMead  193.  New  Jersey 
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erection  .  .  .  low  upkeep  .  . .  finest 
appearance. 

Rilco  rafters  are  laminated  from 
selected  Douglas  Fir,  bonded  with 
waterproof  glues  under  tremendous 
pressure.  They’re  precision  cut  at 
the  factory,  delivered  complete 
with  hardware  for  amazingly  fast, 
easy  erection. 

Get  all  the  facts  about  low-cost 
Rilco  construction 
from  your  lumber  deal¬ 
er.  Mail  the  coupon 
below  for  literature. 


13Eli?H  laminated 

lalswii  PRODUCTS,  Inc. 

Dept.  601C,  155  Washington  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Please  send  free  information  on  following  buildings: 

□  Machine  Sheds-  □  Grain  and  Potato 

Livestock  Shelters  Storage  Buildings 

□  Poultry  and  Hog  Houses  □  Barns 


Name. 


Address_ 
City., _ 


State 


FACTORY 

HI  J  r  T|  I  |  I 

REOSiOTE 

I  I  III  I  1 

treatedI 


YOU  CAN  SAVE  THE  LIFE 

of  your  ailing  steel  or  masonry 

Va-IJWER 


SILO  „ 
WALL 


Now,  acid-worn  and  aging  Steel  or  Ma¬ 
sonry  silos  can  be  made  almost  ‘as  good 
as  new’  with  the  amazingly  effective  Una- 
Liner.  Built  of  strong,  Creosote-Treated 
2"  staves,  the  Una-Liner  provides  a  power¬ 
ful  long-lasting  shield  equal  in  insulation 
to  nearly  l]/2  feet  of  concrete.  Wood  is 
acid-resistant ,  preserves  silage  juices  while 
minimizing  leaks,  cracks  and  corrosion. 
Easily  installed  . . .  costs  less  and  gives 
better  results  than  costly  Refinishing. 


UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 

Box  CU-27,  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


No  Nagging 
Backache  Means  a 
Good  Night's  Sleep 

Nagging  backache,  headache,  or  muscular 
aches  and  pains  may  come  on  with  over-exer¬ 
tion,  emotional  upsets  or  day  to  day  stress  and 
strain.  And  folks  who  eat  and  drink  unwisely 
sometimes  suffer  mild  bladder  irritation  .  .  . 
with  that  restless,  uncomfortable  feeling. 

If  you  are  miserable  and  worn  out  because  of 
these  discomforts,  Doan’s  Pills  often  help  by 
their  pain  relieving  action,  by  their  soothing  ef¬ 
fect  to  ease  bladder  irritation,  and  by  their  mild 
diuretic  action  through  the  kidneys— tending  to 
increase  the  output  of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes. 

So  if  nagging  backache  makes  you  feel  dragged- 
out,  miserable  . . .  with  restless,  sleepless  nights 
...don’t  wait... try  Doan’s  Pills... get  the  same 
happy  relief  millions  have  enjoyed  for  over  60 
years.  Ask  for  new,  large,  economy  size  and  save 
money.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today  ! 


Some  weeks  before  Christmas  I 
answered  an  advertisement  in  a 
magazine  that  sounded  pretty  unbe¬ 
lievable  at  first  glance.  It  offered  100 
dolls  for  $1.00.  I  decided  they  must 
be  factory  rejects,  and  sent  for  them. 
They  turned  out  to  be  nothing  but 
paper  cut-outs.  The  word  “doll”  in 
the  dictionary  says  “a  girl’s  puppet 
or  toy  baby.”  Seems  to  me  that’s 
false  advertising  because  nothing 
wras  mentioned  about  paper  cutouts 
and  it  contained  large  pictures  of 
real  dolls.  a.  k. 

New  York 

The  advertisement  for  Helene 
Doll  Creations  is  a  New  York  ad¬ 
dress  for  a  California  firm  called 
Cabbages  and  Kings.  The  advertise¬ 
ment,  taken  from  a  magazine,  did  not 
mention  anything  about  paper  cut¬ 
outs.  Some  of  their  advertisements 
did  say  “two-dimensional  lithograph 
color”,  which  could  mean  paper,  but 
it  was  not  really  clear,  and  few 
would  figure  it  out  as  paper.  The 
company  does  refund  money  when 
packages  are  returned  to  them.  We 
understand  that  they  are  withdraw¬ 
ing  the  advertisements  in  this  area. 


I  thought  this  might  be  of  interest 
to  you  in  your  crusade  against  the 
“gyp  artists,”  and  that  you  might 
want  to  pass  the  word  along  to  your 
readers.  f.  h.,  jr. 

This  is  a  long  story  with  many 
ramifications — and  alluring  schemes 
with  nothing  back  of  them  but  loss 
after  putting  money  into  them.  Evi¬ 
dently  these  real  estate  “gyp  artists” 
are  working  hard.  The  Dixie  Land 
and  Development  Company  adver¬ 
tised  an  acre  and  a  quarter  of  Florida 
Everglades  swamp  land  at  $235.00. 
Full  page  advertisements  were  used 
for  the  promotion.  Investigation 
brought  out  the  fact  that  Ned  J. 
Warren,  who  seemed  to  be  the  prime 
mover  in  the  matter,  had  made  big 
money  through  get-rich-quick  chin¬ 
chilla  operations  in  which  many  “old¬ 
sters”  were  victims  and  lost  their 
money.  Warren  promised  to  get  the 
money  back  for  those  who  made 
down  payments  in  the  land  promo¬ 
tion  scheme.  He  also  claimed  to  have 
loaned  the  money  for  the  purchase 
of  the  land  to  Paul  (Tex)  Murray, 
who  is  listed  as  president  of  the 
Dixie  L  &  D  Company,  on  records 
filed  in  Tallahassee,  Florida.  Murray, 
he  said,  was  an  associate  in  Sterling 
Chinchillas,  reorganized  as  Zun  In¬ 
dustries,  and  bought  a  square  mile 
of  the  Monroe  County  Everglades 
swamp  for  the  Florida  “develop¬ 
ment.”  The  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  is  investigating  the  Warren  con¬ 
nection  with  the  land  and  chinchilla 
deals.  Warren’s  original  name  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  Waxman.  One  Larry  Sim¬ 
mons  also  is  connected  with  Warren, 
who  claims  he  sold  out  to  Simmons. 
Whatever  the  outcome  the  moral  is 
again  look — investigate — think  before 
going  into  any  proposition  that  re¬ 
quires  money  first.  Investigation 
coming  later  bespeaks  disappoint¬ 
ment,  loss  and  sad  experience.  Also 
remember  the  names  of  the  pro¬ 
moters  of  schemes. 


The  Federal  Government  has  re¬ 
newed  its  drive  against  the  Hoxsey 
cancer  treatment,  by  mailing  46,000 
posters,  describing  the  treatment  as 
worthless,  to  post  offices  and  sub¬ 
stations  throughout  the  United 
States.  It  is  “the  first  such  adver¬ 
tisement  *  *  *  ever  issued  against  a 
worthless  remedy”,  according  to  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration.  Some 
subscribers  have  written  us  on  the 
subject.  We  print  this  additional  in¬ 
formation  for  many  of  whom  have 
shown  interest  in  this  “treatment.” 


Black  and  Company,  Inc.,  Rockville 
Centre,  New  York,  has  made  a  gen¬ 
eral  assignment  to  creditors.  The  as¬ 
signment  was  signed  by  Leslie  F. 
Black,  president.  The  attorney  states 
that  “this  case  is  complicated  and  he 
expects  that  it  will  be  quite  some 
time  before  he  has  a  financial  re¬ 
port.”  Deferred  payments  under  a 
previous  plan  have  not  been  paid. 
Sacks  of  mail  from  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try  have  been  received  from  mail 
order  customers  with  various  com¬ 
plaints.  Those  who  have  claims 
against  the  company  will  have  to  be 
patient  and  await  the  final  reports. 
We  fear  there  will  be  few  assets  to 
take  care  of  the  claims.  Letters  to 
Black  and  Company,  Inc.,  are  now 
being  returned  to  senders  marked 
“Out  of  business.”  We  understand 
that  proof  of  claim  forms  are  avail¬ 
able  from  attorneys  Schwartz,  Rudin 
&  Duberstein,  26  Court  Street,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  New  York.  There  are  many  com¬ 
plaints  also  against  Home  Merchan¬ 
dise  Co.,  Inc.,  of  125  Merrick  Road, 
Rockville  Centre,  N.  Y.,  which  was  a 
wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  Black  & 
Co.,  Inc.  It  is  no  longer  in  business 
and  the  business  is  described  as 
“complicated”  and  it  will  be  some 
time  before  there  will  be  a  financial 
report  on  either  concern. 

Charm  House  Club  Plan,  Inc.,  New 
Hyde  Park,  N.  Y.,  and  2272  Judcho 
Turnpike,  Garden  City  Park,  N.  Y„ 
is  in  difficulties.  The  business  is  dis¬ 
continued.  The  assets  were  sold  at 
a  bulk  sale.  Creditors  are  said  to 
have  received  20  per  cent  of  their 
claims. 

I  answered  an  advertisement  in  my 
local  paper  which  offered  training 
for  a  better  paying  job  in  the  Diesel 
and  heavy  equipment  industry.  The 
salesman  called  on  me,  and  I  find 
it  is  a  correspondence  course  with 
Tractor  Training  Service  Inc.  They 
ask  $375  for  the  course.  If  I  decide 
to  take  this  course,  can  you  tell  me 
if  I  could  obtain  a  job,  and  is  it  a 
reliable  company?  c.  b. 

New  York 

This  school  is  not  on  the  ac¬ 
credited  list  of  the  National  Home 
Study  Council.  This  means  that  their 
course  Toes  not  meet  the  exacting 
standards  of  the  Council.  Also  one 
would  need  to  be  able  to  study  from 
printed  material,  and  while  he  would 
get  a  certain  amount  of  information, 
it  is  not  particularly  helpful  in  ob¬ 
taining  a  position. 

The  Adirondack  Uranium  &  Min¬ 
erals  Corp.,  Whitesboro,  N.  Y.,  has 
been  permanently  barred  from  secur¬ 
ities  dealing  in  New  York  State.  The 
charges  were  that  the  corporation 
had  failed  to  file  the  required  deal¬ 
er’s  statement  and  had  been  involved 
in  “other  fraudulent  practices.”  The 
concern  had  announced  discovery  of 
$400,000  worth  of  uranium.  The  cost 
of  processing  such  a  discovery,  the 
assistant  Attorney  General  said, 
“would  have  been  prohibitive  and  not 
commercially  feasible.”  It  was  also 
stated  that  a  door-to-door  salesman, 
who  headed  the  firm,  had  no  back¬ 
ground  as  a  mining  expert  “except 
for  his  recent  acquisition  of  a  geiger 
counter.”  Which  all  sums  up  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  wise  man  stops 
and  investigates  before  accepting  the 
sales  talk  of  unknown  salesmen — or, 
in  fact,  any  alluring  proposition. 

Dick  van  Boekelen,  care  Nicholas 
Geoffroy,  R.  D.  2,  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  is 
anxious  to  locate  a  New  York  dairy 
farmer  whom  he  met  in  Amsterdam, 
Holland,  in  April,  1952.  Mr.  van 
Boekelen  recalls  that  the  man’s  last 
name  was  either  Hennig  or  Henning; 
his  first  name  was  George;  he  was 
about  35  years  old.  He  would  like 
Mr.  Hennig  (or  Henning)  to  com¬ 
municate  with  him  at  the  address 
given  here. 


THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


BUSINESS  BITS 


“Breeding,  Feeding  — That  the 
cows  will  not  produce  milk  if  they 
do  not  freshen  or  if  they  are  not 
fed  is  the  assumption  responsible 
for  most  of  the  work  on  a  dairy 
farm.  The  only  one  to  rival  it  is  that 
they  will  not  produce  unless  they  are 
milked.  Nothwithstanding  the  claims 
of  stilbestrol,  certain  rumen  factors, 
and  excessively  easy  milkers,  all  the 
assumptions  are  perfectly  demonstra 
ble;  they  are  true.  But  getting  the 
cows  to  freshen  regularly  and  feed¬ 
ing  them  for  highest  efficiency  are 
dairy  requirements  more  easily  said 
than  satisfied.  To  make  their  reali¬ 
zation  easier,  Beacon  Milling  Co. 
has  recently  printed  two  dairy  aids. 
One  is  a  comprehensive  breeding 
calendar  that  should  help  in  planning 
— and  keeping  track  of — dates  of  ser¬ 
vice  and  calving.  The  other  is  a  kind 
of  slide  rule  that  on  proper  but  sim¬ 
ple  adjustment  reveals  the  average 
cost  of  producing  100  pounds  of  milk 
when  feed  at  various  prices  is  fed  at 
different  ratios.  Each  should  be  of 
interest  and  use  to  any  dairyman. 
They  are  available,  without  charge, 
upon  request  to  Beacon  Milling  Co., 
Cayuga,  N.  Y.,  or  to  any  Beacon 
Feeds  dealer. 


Spray  Adjustments  —  A  new  and 
handy  computer  to  determine  quick¬ 
ly  the  correct  nozzling  for  all 
sprayers  has  been  developed  by  Food 
Machinery  and  Chemical  Corp.  It  is 
suitable  for  orchard  or  field  crop  use 
whether  the  spray  is  high  or  low- 
pressure,  dilute  or  concentrate.  The 
computer  looks  like  a  small  slide 
rule.  Information  on  it  is  available 
from  the  John  Bean  Division,  Lan¬ 
sing  4,  Michigan.  A  charge  is  made 
for  the  new  spray  computer. 


Taking  Care  of  the  Pigs  —  The 
fourth  edition  of  Wirthmore  Feeds’ 
handbook,  “Hogs  —  Care  and  Feed¬ 
ing”,  describes  practical  methods  of 
tending  the  pigs  from  the  time  they 
are  conceived  until  they  are  on  their 
way  to  market.  Beginning  with  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  newborn,  it  deals  progres¬ 
sively  with  creep  feeding,  feeding  the 
sow,  weaning,  feeding  for  growth,  and 
finishing.  Two  chapters  are  devoted 
to  breeding  and  the  breeding  herd. 
Health  and  sanitation  are  considered 
in  special  sections.  Feeding  recom¬ 
mendations  are  complete  for  the 
whole  life  cycle  of  hogs,  and  they 


Subscribers'  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department 
20  cents  per  word,  including  name 
and  address,  each  insertion,  payable 
in  advance.  When  box  number  is 
used,  add  one  dollar  to  total  cost. 

Dates  of  Issue: 

Mar.  2  closes  Feb.  15 
Mar.  16  closes  Mar.  1 

COPY  MUST  REACH  US  FRIDAY, 
10  A.  M.  15  DAYS  in  ADVANCE  OF 
DATE  OF  ISSUE. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommo¬ 
dation  of  subscribers,  but  no  display 
advertising  or  advertising  of  a  com¬ 
mercial  nature  (seeds,  plants,  live¬ 
stock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


_ HELP  WANTED _ 

KITCHEN  man  also  dishwasher:  Permanent 

job  for  single,  sober  man  in  small  hospital 
near  New  York  City;  5y2  day  week;  $140 
per  month  plus  own  room  and  board.  Write 
or  call  Mr.  Golden,  High  Point  Hospital,  Port 
Chester,  New  York.  _ 

HELP  Wanted:  Experienced,  middleaged  land¬ 
scape  gardener  needed  for  small  nursery  in 
Pennsylvania.  Good  working  conditions.  Po¬ 
sition  open  April  1  to  November  1.  Write 
stating  experience  and  salary  expected.  BOX 
1101,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

EXPERIENCED  milking  machine  operators. 

Steady  employment,  excellent  salary. 
Furnished  apartments  and  boarding  house  on 
farm.  Write  to  Garelick  Bros.  Farms,  Frank¬ 
lin,  Mass.,  or  telephone  Franklin  419.  After 
5:30  P.  M.  Woonsocket,  R.  I.  Poplar  9-7996. 
Mr.  Bernon.  _ 

BEE  Man:  With  experience,  season  April- 
December.  Write  fully.  Lavern  Depew, 
Auburn,  N.  Y. _ _ 

DAIRYMAN -Farmer :  Eight  hour  day,  40  hour 
week.  Paid  vacation  and  sick  leave.  Annual 
salary  $2,880.  Quarters  for  single  man  only  at 
nominal  charge.  Apply  in  writing  for  inter¬ 
view  stating  qualifications.  New  York  State 
Training  School  for  Boys,  State  School,  near 
Warwick,  New  York, _ _ 

ATTENDANTS:  Male  and  female.  Salary 

$3,046,  with  annual  increases,  less  mainte¬ 
nance  (board,  room  and  laundry — $9.79  per 
week.)  Five  day,  eight  hour  work  week.  Annu¬ 
al  vacation  with  pay.  Paid  sick  leave.  Recre¬ 
ation — bowling,  tennis,  swimming,  golf.  Oppor¬ 
tunities  for  advancement  with  eventual  retire¬ 
ment  pension.  For  information  write:  Director, 
Wassaic  State  School,  Wassaic,  N.  Y. 


are  specific;  a  feeding  schedule  for 
use  of  home-grown  grains  is  included. 
There  are  full-page  plans  for  con¬ 
struction  of  farrowing  houses  and  of 
equipment  for  young  pigs.  Any  farm¬ 
er  with  one  pig  or  a  thousand  ought 
to  get  value  from  this  40-page  hog 
handbook.  Well  illustrated,  it  is  avail¬ 
able  free  of  charge  from  the  Charles 
M.  Cox,  Co.,  Malden  48,  Mass.,  or  any 
Wirthmore  Feeds  dealer. 


“Let  There  Be  Light”  —  Every¬ 
body  knows  that  hens  must  have 
plenty  of  light  to  lay  all  the  eggs 
they  can,  and  most  people  realize 
that  the  reproductive  performance  of 
all  animals  is  partly  dependent  on 
light.  Light  is  necessary  for  live¬ 
stock.  And  what  of  the  livestock 
man?  He  is  certainly  interested  in 
all  the  light  he  can  have  for  efficient 
indoor  work.  Clay  Equipment  Corp., 
Cedar  Falls,  Iowa,  has  recently  pub¬ 
lished  a  catalog  which  shows  that  in¬ 
creasing  or  improving  light  in  farm 
buildings  is  really  not  a  very  com¬ 
plicated  or  expensive  job.  Its  new 
easily  installed  barn  windows  are 
shown  and  described.  Farmers  who 
are  interested  in  new  windows  for 
new  or  old  buildings  may  obtain  a 
free  copy  of  this  catalog  from  Clay 
Equipment  Corp.,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa. 


Modern  Farm  Machinery  —  To  any 
one  who  owns  or  is  interested  in  farm 
machinery  and  equipment,  John 
Deere’s  1957  catalog  should  be  of 
pleasure  and  usefulness.  Nearly  100 
pages  in  length,  it  is  almost  a  com- 
lete  display  of  items  that  America 
might  get  together  for  a  farm  ma¬ 
chine  inventory.  To  be  sure,  the  ma¬ 
chines  are  all  John  Deere,  but  they 
are  so  comprehensive  and  diverse  in 
what  they  do — and  in  their  appear¬ 
ance — that  they  seem  institutional  or 
universal  in  their  genesis.  The  cata¬ 
log  can  be  obtained  free  from 
John  Deere,  Moline,  Ill. 


BIOS  BACKED  BY  FARM  6R0UP*  WOULD  REQUIRE 
INSPECTION  OF  ALL  POULTRY 
THAT  CROSSES  STATE  LINES 


46 A-644M<«* 


WE’RE  loking  for  representatives  of  the  better 
sort  interested  in  earning  commissions  of 
$5,000  and  up  yearly.  Our  advertising  brought 
one  representative  130  buyers  from  96  towns 
and  cities  in  seven  states  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  We’ll  gladly  advertise  as  extensively 
for  any  representative  who  works  as  intelli¬ 
gently  and  industriously  The  work  is  listing 
and  selling  real  estate  on  commission.  New 
York  and  New-  England  only  Nothing  to  buy. 
Write  for  test  questions.  Four  Effs,  Box 
264-RNY,  Manchester,  N.  H. _ 

STAFF  Nurses:  Male  and  Female.  Salary  $3,664 
with  annual  increases  to  $4,180  less  mainte¬ 
nance  (board,  room  and  laundry — $9.79  per 
week.)  Five  day,  eight  hour  work  week.  Annu¬ 
al  vacation  with  pay.  Paid  sick  leave.  Recre¬ 
ation-bowling,  tennis,  swimming,  golf.  Oppor¬ 
tunities  for  advancement  with  eventual  retire¬ 
ment  pension.  For  information  write:  Director, 
Wassaic  State  School,  Wassaic,  N.  Y. _ _ 

WANTED:  Married  man  over  35  for  large  Hol¬ 
stein  dairy  farm,  capable  of  foremanship  or 
herdsman  duties.  Nice  home,  $250  monthly, 
fuel,  lights,  and  milk  free.  BOX  1100,  Rural 
New  Yorker. _ 

MIDDLEAGED  Woman:  Cooking,  light  house¬ 
work:  small  family;  own  room  and  bath. 
Glens  Falls.  Supply  references  and  salary  de- 
sired,  BOX  1300,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Capable  man  to  grow  and  sell  seed. 

Well  equipped  farm.  Right  man  to  share 
earnings.  References.  BOX  1301,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


MARRIED  man  experienced  in  general  dairy 
farm  work.  Top  wages,  modern  house,  vaca¬ 
tion.  Enclose  references  first  reply.  BOX  1303, 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


MOTHER’S  Helper  for  family  small  children  in 
country,  near  Boston  by  April  1st.  Must  have 
driver’s  license.  Write  experience,  references 
and  salary  desired  to  Mrs.  Horace  Binney,  34 
Brook  St.,  Wellesley  81,  Mass. 


HOSPITAL  Aides  (Attendants):  Greatest  need 
is  for  married  couples  and  single  men.  Salary 
$56  per  week.  40  hours.  Rotating  shifts.  Attrac¬ 
tive  living  accommodations  for  $6.00  per  week 
including  room,  meals  and  laundry.  Benefits 
under  Merit  System.  State  of  Connecticut, 
Fairfield  State  Hospital,  Newtown,  Conn.  Ap¬ 
ply  in  person,  write  or  telephone,  Newton, 
GArden  6-2531,  or  State  Personned  Director, 
State  Office  Building,  Hartford,  Connecticut. 


NEW  ENGLAND  manufacturer  seeking  man 
28-45  years  old  to  supervise  production, 
schedule  daily  operation,  route  trucks.  Must 
have  mechanical  aptitude  and  ability  to  handle 
crew  of  25-30  men.  Character,  leadership  and 
personality  to  select  and  train  millhands  and 
warehousemen  for  semi-skilled  jobs.  College 
degree  desirable,  not  essential.  Send  qualifi¬ 
cations  and  background  to  BOX  1304,  Rural 
New  Yorker. 


FARMER  to  develop  and  operate  44  acre  farm  I 
in  New  Jersey;  share  basis  and  drawing  | 
account  while  developing-  unlimited  oppor¬ 
tunity.  BOX  1302,  Rural  New  Yorker  or  tele¬ 
phony^ _ 

SAWYER:  Familiar  with  Ireland  mill.  Good 
working  conditions.  Electric  power.  All  year 
job  in  Jersey  City.  $78  per  week.  Burma 
Road  Lumber  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  39,  Bergen  Sta- 
tion,  Jersey  City,  N,  J.  _ _ _ _ 

HELP  Wanted:  Male  and  female,  registered 
nurses  and  attendants,  full  or  part  time  em¬ 
ployment.  Salaries  for  40  hour  week:  Head 
nurse  $3,660-$4,580;  staff  nurse  $3,66*-$4,180; 
attendant  $3,046-$3,490.  Room  and  board  are 
available  at  hospital  for  single  people  and 
married  couples  without  children  at  $519.36 
annually.  There  are  recreational  facilities, 
bowling,  golf  and  tennis.  Applicants  must 
pass  a  physical  examination.  Nurses  must  have 
New  York  State  license.  Attendants  must 
have  completed  the  8th  Grade  in  school  and 
be  able  to  pass  a  qualifying  examination.  For 
further  information  write  to:  Dr.  Leo  P. 
O’Donnell,  Director,  Harlem  Valley  State 
Hospital,  Wingdale,  New  York. _ 

WOMAN  or  young  girl:  Housework.  Own 

room;  children  in  family;  $35  weekly.  Please 
include  references.  L.  Saul,  27  Maiden  Lane, 
Port  Jervis,  N.  Y.  Port  Jervis  4-5061. _ 

WANTED:  A  married  man  for  general  farm 
work;  wage  $195  per  month,  including  un- 
frnished  house,  wood  fuel,  milk  and  potatoes. 
Apply  to  Leslie  Bilger,  Glen  Crannie  Farm, 
Richmond,  Mass.  _ 

HOUSEKEEPER  for  business  couple  and  three 

school  children;  own  room  and  bath  in 
modern  home  with  all  latest  appliances;  other 
help.  Sperry,  215  Leicester  St.,  Port  Chester, 
New  York,  _ 

DAIRY  farmer  for  modern  Holstein  farm. 

Apartment  with  all  conveniences.  Experi¬ 
ence  and  references  required.  BOX  1312,  Rural 
New  Yorker.  _ 

WANTED  Immediately:  Reliable  couple  seek¬ 

ing  permanent  position  and  home  on  small 
estate  near  Jamestown,  N.  Y.  Comfortable 
quarters,  TV.  Man  must  have  some  experience 
with  horses,  dogs,  light  outside  work.  Wife  to 
cook,  general  housework,  light  laundry,  washer 
and  dryer.  Must  be  experienced.  Two  adults 
in  family.  Excellent  opportunity  for  right 
couple.  References  required.  Wages  open. 
Write  BOX  1314,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class 
milkers,  tractor  men.  general  farm  workers. 
Ellinger’s  Employment  Agency.  287  Greenwich 
St..  New  York  7,  N.  Y.  BArclay  7-0619. _ 

FARM  and  dairy  help  for  machine  and  hand 
milkers.  Tractor  men,  yard  men.  also  poul¬ 
try  and  all  kinds  of  labors.  Quinn  Employment 
Agency,  70  Warren  St..  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 
COrtland  7-7865. _ 

ACTIVE  man  on  social  security  wants  po¬ 
sition:  gardener,  caretaker;  long  experi- 
ence.  BOX  1305,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

MIDDLEAGED  Man:  Estate  or  institution; 

porter-janitor  or  grounds.  Clean,  character. 
BOX  1306,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

FARMER,  German  born,  agricultural  school 
graduate  wishes  position  as  manager  or 
assistant.  Experience  in  livestock,  poultry, 
general  farming;  35  years;  married.  BOX  1307, 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

FARMER-Gardener:  45,  for  estate,  two  grown 

children,  experience  grounds,  livestock, 
poultry,  fruits,  vegetables.  Wife  available  part 
time  work,  or  more.  Able  to  take  charge, 
where  ability  and  integrity  will  be  appreciated. 
BOX  1313,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

MARRIED  man,  age  50,  no  children,  wants 

steady  job  by  the  year  taking  care  of 
country  home  for  some  one  who  needs  a 
reliable  man  and  wife  to  take  care  of  your 
home  and  property  while  you  are  at  home  or 
away.  Good  references  furnished.  Telephone 
2320-R.  Write  No.  12  Hutchins  Place,  Batavia, 
New  York, _ 

FOR  anyone  who  can  afford  it,  I  will  manage 

an  all  organic  farm  combined  with  ocean 
life  and  ocean  vegetation.  BOX  1315,  Rural 
New  Yorker. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE,  TO  RENT,  ETC. 


WANTED:  All  types  bare  and  stocked  farms, 
villages  and  rural  dwellings,  stores  and 
other  types  businesses:  phone  or  write  Werts 
Real  Estate.  Johnson  City.  N.  Y. _ 

SOUTHERN  New  Jersey:  Country  homes. 

farms,  acreage  for  agriculture  or  industry. 
Free  list  sent.  LeGore.  realtor,  Vineland. 
New  Jersey. _ 

NEW  YORK  STATE:  45  acre  poultry  breeding, 
hatchery,  fruit  farm;  stocked^  equipped, 
fully  operated;  going  business.  Details. 
Gervin  Schaeffer,  Valois,  N.  Y. _ 

FLORIDA  Bargain:  Two  bedroom  home  furn¬ 
ished  including  electric  refrigerator,  “TV”, 
washer.  $3,500.  Hurry!  John  Roscow,  Realtor, 
Inverness,  Florida. _ 

FLORIDA’S  finest  homesite  bargain:  80  by 
135  feet  for  $240;  pay  $10  monthly.  Near 
famous  Panama  City  pleasure  resort.  Wonder¬ 
ful  fishing,  hunting.  Choice  10  and  20  acre 
winter  garden  farms.  Also  beautifully  wooded 
deluxe  trailer  sites.  Booklet  free.  Howard 
Wood,  Fountain,  Florida. _ 

55  ACRE  poultry  farm,  south  of  Utica,  N.  Y. 

3,500-4,000  capacity.  Equipped  and  stocked. 
Good  market.  BOX  1212,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

FOR  Sale:  One  of  the  best  1,725  acre  farms 
in  the  State  on  two  good  paved  roads,  well 
located  now  carrying  850  head  of  beef  cattle. 
435  acres  permanent  pasture,  excellent  for 
grain,  cotton,  and  peanuts.  Well  fenced  with 
two  beautiful  homes  in  large  shady  groves 
and  ample  farm  buildings.  Price  of  real  es¬ 
tate  $160  per  acre  and  cattle  and  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  can  be  bought  at  a  fair  market  value. 
Two  ponds  with  two  other  pond  sites.  Letters 
welcome  but  much  prefer  to  show  the  place 
as  it  will  easily  sell  itself  when  personally  in¬ 
spected.  "We  specialize  in  farms  and  planta¬ 
tions.”  Bradham  Realty  Company,  Realtors, 
2  North  Main  St.,  Sumter,  South  Carolina. 
Telephone  SPruce  3-3376. 


FREE  Catalog:  Appeals  to  those  who  like 
facts  stripped  of  fancy  words  and  bargain 
claims.  Describes  several  hundred  tracts, 
camps,  cottages;  farms,  homes,  gas  stations; 
stores,  cabin  courts,  inns,  etc.,  all  sizes  and 
prices,  New  York  to  Maine.  Four  Effs,  Box 
264-RNY,  Manchester,  N.  H. 


ROUTE  20,  Oneida  County:  210  acres,  no  barn. 

Eight  room  unfinished  house.  Stream  in 
pasture,  school  bus.  20  miles  to  Utica.  Small 
down  payment.  Balance  monthly.  BOX  1308, 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


LARGE  Maine  poultry  farm,  including  live¬ 
stock,  equipment  and  modern  home;  near 
town.  BOX  1309,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

WILD  animal  farm  and  deer  park.  Adjoins 

State  reservation.  150,000  visitors  at  $1.00. 
(Lease).  BOX  1310,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

FOR  Rent:  Near  Pawling,  N.  Y.  42  acres  farm, 
20  cow  barn,  milk  cooler,  trout  stream, 
modern  cottage.  Reasonable  rent,  long  lease 
to  responsible  party.  BOX  1311,  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ _ _ . 

FOR  Sale:  20  acre  poultry  farm,  modern  build¬ 
ings,  equipment  for  3,000  birds.  Hard  sur¬ 
faced  country  road,  20  miles  from  Atlantic 
City;  $9,700;  consider  mortgage.  Caroline 
Zaremba,  R.  D.,  Weekstown,  Egg  Harbor,  N.  J. 
Phone  Worth  5-0863-R-3. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Cortland  County  house,  barn,  33,:'i 
acres;  improvements.  Guy  Shaver,  761  Spruce 
St.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Village  home,  barn;  reasonable. 
Henry  Gallo,  332  West  5th  St.,  Erie,  Pa. 

CENTRAL  New  York:  Beautiful  Finger  Lakes 
Country.  Farms:  Dairy,  general,  fruit,  vil¬ 
lage,  vacationland,  businesses  Charles  Nyber, 
Broker,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Service  station  with  equipment  for 
groceries  and  ice  cream  bar  and  nice  home. 
$6,500  cash,  Lena  Chambers,  Himrods,  N,  Y, 
UPSTATE  farm,  homes.  Write  wants.  John 
Chermack,  Schenevus,  New  York. _ 

TAVERN  and  living  quarters  for  sale:  New 
Jersey,  Route  50.  Corner  lot.  Florence  Fox, 
Box  28,  R.  2,  Mays  Landing,  New  Jersey. _ 

WANTED:  Valley  stock  or  dairy  farm,  bare, 
excellent  buildings.  No  agents.  $5,000  down. 
M.  K.  Disbrow,  38  Camp  Ave.,  Quonset  Point, 
Rhode  Island. _ 

FOR  Rent:  Productive  farm  in  central  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  suitable  dairy  or  beef.  Immediate 
possession.  Write  E.  E.  Schmick,  524  Broadway, 
Elmira,  N.  Y. _ 

ACRE,  house,  $600;  terms.  Jennie  Willhite, 
R.  2,  Fulton,  New  York. _ 

FOR  Sale:  House,  six  rooms  and  bath  in  small 
village  in  Catskills;  Route  10.  $4,500.  BOX 
1316,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

ONLY  68  miles  from  Washington,  D.  C.:  Vir¬ 
ginia  dairy  farm,  282  acres  best  quality  land. 
56  cow  barn,  two  nice  homes,  two  tenant 
houses.  $150,000  with  herd,  feed,  equipment  or 
will  sell  separately.  Waugh  Real  Estate 
Agency,  Culpeper,  Virginia. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


AVERY’S  Golden  wildflower  honey:  5  lbs. 

$2.20;  10  lbs.  $3.95  prepaid.  60  lbs.  $11.20  not 
prepaid.  H.  J.  Avery,  Katonah,  N.  Y _ 

WORLD  Famous  Indian  River  Fruit:  Packers 
and  shippers  of  tree-ripened,  hand-picked 
fruit,  individually  wrapped.  Orange  blossom 
honey;  tropical  marmalades;  candies.  Write  us. 
Indian  River  Fruit  Company,  Post  Office  Box 
166,  Indian  River  City,  Florida. _ 

TREE-Ripened  oranges  and  grapefruit.  No 
color  added.  Shipped  prepaid.  Delivery 
guaranteed.  One  bushel  oranges  $5.75;  grape¬ 
fruit  $5.25;  mixed  bushels  $5.50.  All  half 
bushels  $3.75.  Add  50  cents  west  of  Misissippi 
and  Wisconsin.  Dillingham  Groves,  Largo, 
Florida. _ 

LIGHT  clover  honey  liquid:  5  lbs.  $1.95  post¬ 
paid;  carton  6-  5’s-  $9.00  prepaid.  60  lbs.  can 
light  Fall  flower,  fine  flavor  $10.20  not  pre- 
paid.  G.  W.  Hand,  R,  D.  2,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 
VERMONT  maple  syrup:  1  gallon  $7.50;  y2 
gallon  $4.50;  5  pounds  sugar  $6.50.  Prepaid 
third  zone.  Bert  Prescott,  Essex  Junction, 
Vermont. _ 

TREE  ripened  oranges  or  grapefruit  or  mixed 
to  order.  Bushel  $5.65;  half-bushel  $3.65. 
Express  free.  L.  F.  Corliss,  Box  1124,  Winter 
Park,  Florida. _  _ 

CHOICE  clover  honey:  5  lbs.  $1.90;  10  lb.  pails 
$3.50;  buckwheat,  5’s  $1.65;  10’s  $3.00.  Cartons 
of  six  5  lb.  pails  clover  $8.75;  buckwheat  $8.00 
postpaid  third  zone.  Harry  T.  Gable,  Romulus, 
New  York. _ 

NEW  Honey:  Our  delicious  light  amber  clover 
fine  flavor:  5  lbs.  $1.98;  case  6-5’s  $9.98.  All 
above  postpaid  third  zone.  60  lb.  cans  $11.60 
F.O.B.  Final  offer  until  July.  Howland  Apiaries, 
Bershire,  New  York. 


COUNTRY  BOARD 


CONFIDENTIAL  waiting  home  for  unwed 
mothers.  May  work  to  part  pay  for  board. 
Springer  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y, 

RETIRED  gentleman  boarder  wanted  on  farm. 

Mrs  George  Krum,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Livingston 
Manor,  New  York. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CEDAR  poles  for  pole  barns.  Penta  treated 
for  durability.  Five  foot  electric  fence  stakes 
pointed  for  driving  15  cents  each  at  yard. 
Truck  load  deliveries.  Telephone  683121  or 
write  for  prices  of  all  size  posts  and  poles. 
Murray  Snell,  Northeast  Townline  Road, 
Marcellus,  New  York. _ 

TOBACCO:  Pipe  smoking,  four  pounds  $2.00 
postpaid.  L.  Pulliam,  Patesville,  Kentucky. 

GUARANTEED:  Pipe  smoking  or  chewing 
tobacco:  five  pounds  $3.00  postpaid.  Star 
Farms,  Ralston,  Tennessee. _ 

WANTED  to  buy:  Standing  timber  for  veneer 
and  sawlogs.  Will  buy  unlimited  amounts  of 
oak,  hard  maple,  birch  and  tulip  poplar,  with¬ 
in  80  miles  of  Peekskill,  N.  Y.  Contact  J.  R. 
Houskeeper,  Putnam  Valley,  N,  Y. _ 

PACKAGE  BEES:  My  gentle  Italians  or  Cau¬ 
casians  will  pollinate  your  crops  and  pro¬ 
duce  your  honey.  Two  pounds  $4.25;  three 
pounds  $5.35,  queens  included.  Transportation 
extra.  Conner  Apiaries,  Stockton,  New  Jersey. 
WANTED'  Six-inch  McDowell  aluminum  irri- 
gation  pipe.  Howden  Farm,  Sheffield,  Mass. 
WANTED:  Old  shaving  mugs,  automobile 
lamps,  trains,  banks,  gold  coins,  kerosene 
lamps.  Simms,  Warwick,  New  York. _ 

GIRLS  bicycle,  small  child’s  bike,  skates,  elec¬ 
tric  shaver,  broiler,  orange  juicer,  rugs, 
typewriter.  Simms.  Warwick,  New  York. _ 

WANTED:  Good  used  flexible  aluminum  pipe 
irrigating  system.  W.  F.  Heuser,  Germania, 
Pennsylvania. _ 

WANTED:  Allis-Chalmers  tractor,  model  G. 

State  age,  equipment,  price.  Alfred  Lufkin, 
Box  145,  Concord,  Mass. _ 

BOOKS  Wanted:  County  histories,  any  large 
size  Atlases  before  1880,  Civil  War  books  and 
pamphlets,  Revolutionary  War,  Indians.  Send 
details  and  price.  Ellis  T.  Boonstra,  37 
Walray  Ave.,  Paterson  2,  New  Jersey. _ 

WANTED:  Antique  Grandfather  clock  case  or 
with  movement.  Urban,  Ferndale  Drive, 
Binghamton,  New  York. 


TIMES  GREATER 

Yes,  The  Rural  New  Yorker  publishes  as  many  as  4-times  more 
“Help  Wanted”  advertisements  than  any  other  farm  paper  in  this 
area.  What’s  more.  .  .these  advertisements  are  read  in  over  300,000 
farm  homes  throughout  the  Northeast.  Be  sure  to  take  advantage 
of  this  inexpensive  but  very  effective  method  of  securing  help  for 
your  farm. 

Time  and  again  advertisers  find  that  The 
Rural  New  Yorker  REALLY  Gets  Results! 
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MORE  THAN  JUST  MILKING 


SURGE 


TUG  &  PULL  CONDITIONS  YOUR  COWS 

and  every  Surge  System  Has  it  — 

O  Surge  Bucket  Milker  ©  Surge  Parlor  Pipeline  ©  Surge  Stanchion  Pipeline 


Every  milking  system  on  this  page  has  Surge  TUG  & 
PULL,  the  matchless  Surge  milking  action  that: 

Keeps  teat  cups  DOWN. 

Protects  udder  from  creeping  teat  cups. 

Gets  more  milk  —  by  itself. 

Milks  faster  —  shortens  your  milking  job. 


The  simple  design  that  makes  real  TUG  &  PULL  pos¬ 
sible  also  makes  the  Surge  easiest  to  clean.  And  every 
Surge  System  —  parlor,  pipeline,  or  bucket  —  is  backed 
by  the  Organized  Surge  Service  truck  that  comes  right 
to  your  farm. 

That’s  why  thousands  are  switching  to  SURGE, 


•  .  .  up  to  24  months  to  pay 
on  Surge  Milking  Equipment 


842  West  Belden  Avenue 
Syracuse  1 ,  N.  Y. 


ATLANTA  •  CHICAGO  •  HOUSTON 
KANSAS  CITY  •  MINNEAPOLIS  •  SACRAMENTO 
SEATTLE  •  TORONTO 


Copyright  1957,  Babson  Bros.  Co 


The  last  word  in  automatic  Pipeline  Push-Button  Washing 


'ELECTROBRAIN'  (.no.  4) 


"T he  right  routine  locked  up  in  a  box  that  has  no  key ” 

•  ■  •  .... 

Automatically  cycles  the  rinses  at  correct  temperature.  Meters  detergent 
and  sanitizer.  Saves  hundreds  of  hours  of  washing  labor. 
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GENEVA  N 

COUP  . 


A  JOURNAL. 
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ALBERT  R.  MANN 
'  LIBRMX  < 


FOR  THE  NORTHEASTERN  FARM  FAMILY 
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Blossoms  of  Springtime 


“They  clean  out  better  and  they  last  longer” 


—Gus  Pappas,  Rosebush,  Michigan, 
says  that’s  why  he  prefers 

FIRESTONE 

CHAMPION 


GROUND  GRIP 


Gus  Pappas  depends  on  Jasper  Rhynard, 
Firestone  Dealer  in  Ithaca,  Michigan,  to 
supply  all  his  farm  tires.  Your  Firestone 
Dealer  or  Store  can  supply  your  tire  needs, 
and  Firestone  Hydro-Fla tion  service,  too. 


For  every  tractor  he’s  owned — and  he’s  owned  16 
—  Gus  Pappas  has  chosen  Firestone  Tires. 
Today  Gus  is  farming  200  acres  of  his  own  and  he 
also  does  custom  work  on  an  additional  320  acres 
.  .  .  thinks  the  Firestones  on  his  big  diesel  are 
better  than  ever. 

Gus  joins  a  majority  of  farmers  who  have  shown  an 
overwhelming  preference  for  Firestone  Champion 
Ground  Grip®  Tires — based  on  performance  and 
on  economy.  The  stronger  cord  body  of  this  tire 
has  been  made  under  strict  nuclear  control  to 
insure  uniform  cords  and  rubber  construction 
that  will  withstand  impact  without  damage. 
Extra  tread  plies  minimize  or  even  neutralize 
sharp  impact  by  absorbing  the  shock. 

The  working  tread  was  designed  and  proved  by 
Firestone  on  farms  for  quick,  positive  cleaning  in 
the  toughest  soil  conditions — to  make  all  the 
tread  available  all  the  time.  Scientifically  flared 
tread  openings  take  full  advantage  of  rotating 
force  and  flexing  action  to  toss  out  mud  and  keep 
you  working  where  no  other  tire  could. 

See  the  Firestone  Champion®  Ground  Grip  at 
your  Firestone  Dealer  or  Store,  a  good  place  to 
go  for  all  your  tire,  battery  and  service  needs. 


BETTER  RUBBER  FROM  START  TO  FINISH 


Enjoy  the  Voice  of  Firestone  on  radio  and  television  every  Monday  evening  over  ABC 

Copyright  1957,  The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 


More  About  Weevils  in 
Bean  Seed 

In  the  January  5  issue  of  The 
Rural  New  Yorker,  I  noticed  an 
article  on  saving  bean  seeds  from 
the  weevil.  We  think  we  have  a 
better  remedy,  and  the  beans  are 
not  spoiled  for  food.  First  of  all, 
place  the  beans  in  a  muslin  bag  and 
lay  it  in  the  bottom  of  a  lard  can. 
Then,  take  a  mass  of  cotton  about  as 
big  as  a  man’s  fist  and  put  it  on 
top  of  the  bag.  Next,  saturate  the 
cotton  with  carbon  disulphide  and 
quickly  put  the  lid  on  the  can.  The 
disulphide  is  very  volatile  and  its 
gas  soon  goes  down  through  the  bag 
and  into  or  around  the  beans  so  as 
to  kill  all  weevils.  After  a  few  days, 
the  bag  can  be  removed  from  the 
can.  If  aired  thoroughly,  the  beans 
are  odorless  and  quite  suitable 
either  for  cooking  or  for  seed. 

We  also  use  carbon  disulphide  to 
rid  the  lawn  of  ant  hills.  We  make 
a  hole  in  the  top  of  the  hill  and 
place  the  cotton  there  before  sat¬ 
urating  with  the  disulphide.  Then  we 
cover  the  whole  hill  tightly  with  a 
heavy  paper  sack.  The  gas  penetrates 
the  hill  thoroughly,  and  all  the  an  is 
are  killed.  mrs.  r.  l.  b. 

[Ed.  —  It  should  be  kept  in  mind 
when  using  this  process  for  bean 
protection  that  carbon  disulphide 
vapor  is  both  toxic  and  inflammable. 
Thorough  airing  of  the  beans  upon 
opening  of  the  can  is  indispensable 
to  safety  if  the  beans  are  to  be 
eaten.  We  would  be  cautious  about 
using  the  beans  for  food.] 


The  article  reminds  me  that  for 
years  I  have  kept  bean  seeds  free 
of  weevils  by  putting  them  in  glass 
jars  and  placing  fine  lime  on  top 
of  them.  Shaken  a  few  times,  the 
lime  mixes  in  thoroughly.  The 
beans  are  all  l’ight  to  eat  if  needed 
for  food  instead  of  planting.  This  is 
a  cheap  and  convenient  method;  I 
think  it  will  preserve  most  any  kind 
of  seed.  It  has  been  worthwhile  for 
me  in  growing  and  preserving  gar¬ 
den  seeds;  and  I  have  been  at  this 
garden  business  for  almost  all  of  my 
90  years.  u.  t.  c. 


Beans  planted  during  May  in  our 
northern  part  of  Pennsylvania  are 
nearly  always  infected  with  wee¬ 
vils  when  they  become  dry  beans. 
From  experience,  I  have  found  that 
beans  planted  later  are  seldom,  if 
ever,  infected.  For  seed  beans  or  for 
dry  beans,  I  have  found  the  period 
from  June  8  to  15  a  very  satis¬ 
factory  time  to  plant.  By  the  time 
the  beans  are  coming  into  flower 
the  insect  that  stings  them  has  dis¬ 
appeared.  c.  H.  E. 

Bradford  Co.,  Pa. 


Books  on  Fruit  Growing 


Fruit  Nutrition, 

Norman  F.  Childers . $10.00 

Modern  Fruit  Production, 

Gourley  &  Howlett .  6.75 

Small  Fruit  Culture, 

James  A.  Shoemaker .  6.50 

Fruit  Science, 

Norman  F.  Childers .  6.50 

Plant  Regulators  in  Agriculture, 

H.  B.  Tukey .  5.50 

General  Horticulture, 

Thos.  J.  Talbert .  4.00 
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Quality ,  Diversity  and  Service 


These  are  what  Mrs .  Housewife  wants  at  her  modern 
market ,  and  these  are  what  that  "Sir  Galahad  of 
Agriculture ,  ”  i/ie  fruit  grower,  is  ready  to  offer. 


By  H.  B.  TUKEY 


IS  strength  was  as  the  strength 
of  ten,  said  Lord  Alfred  Tenny¬ 
son  of  Sir  Galahad,  because  his 
heart  was  pure;  or,  to  put  it 
another  way,  his  mind  was 
fresh  and  clear  and  he  was 
ready  to  pursue  that  which  is 
purposeful  and  full  of  conviction.  There  is 
something  of  his  spirit  in  eastern  fruit  circles 
these  days,  as  though  there  were  both  a  re¬ 
newed  confidence  in  the  future  and  a  desire 
to  take  the  lead. 

If  you  think  this  is  not  a  very  importnat 
matter,  just  look  back  to  what  the  eastern 
fruit  industry  faced  20  or  25  years  ago.  The 
codling  moth  had  put  more  than  one  apple 
grower  out  of  business.  Prices  were  at  rock 
bottom;  economic  conditions  were  very  bad. 
The  severe  Winter  of  1933-34  gave  the  death 
stroke  to  the  dominance  of  the  Baldwin  and 
the  R.  I.  Greening  and  pushed  the  McIntosh  and 
Cortland  further  along  on  the  road  to  new  as¬ 
cendancy.  Peach,  pear  and  cherry  trees  were 
badly  hurt.  Cooperation  and  the  cooperative 
effort  had  become  as  extinct  as  the  proverbial 
“dodo.” 

Things  were  in  a  bad  way.  Many  a  young 
man  today  who  is  doing  so  much  better  than 
his  father  and  his  grandfather  should  reflect 
on  conditions  then  and  now.  Maybe  father  and 
grandfather  were  just  as  smart,  perhaps  even 
a  bit  smarter,  but  they  had  the  misfortune  to 
be  born  at  a  wrong  time.  This  was  not  ex¬ 
actly  their  fault  either. 

Those  were  the  days  when  a  producer  was 
first  and  last — and  all  the  time — a  producer. 
Discussions  were  about  varieties,  about  culture, 
about  life  cycles  of  insects  and  diseases,  about 
the  plant  as  a  living  being.  The  apple  tree  was 
eulogized  and  took  on  almost  human  attributes. 
This  was  still  the  era  of  the  “shade  of  the  old 
apple  tree.”  And  who  can  say  that  even  with 
all  its  trials  and  tribulations  this  was  not  a 
golden  era?  To  be  sure,  there  was  not  much 
metallic  gold,  but  there  were  many  warm 
hearts,  strong  minds  and  sentimental  friend¬ 
ships  that  all  added  up  to  fine  living  among 
appreciative  folks. 

But  all  this  is  now  changed.  Growing  fruit 
for  the  sheer  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  this 
most  aristocratic  of  agricultural  pursuits  has 
all  but  vanished.  In  its  place  is  “Production  for 
a  Purpose”;  the  purpose  is  to  satisfy  the 
customer,  the  potential  consumer,  Mrs.  House¬ 
wife.  Mrs.  Housewife  wants  mostly  three  things, 
namely  (1)  Quality;  (2)  Diversity  or  Variety; 
and  ( 3 )  Service  and  Convenience. 

Price  is  important  —  yes,  but  the  compe¬ 
tition  for  Mrs.  Housewife’s  eye  is  even  more 
important.  The  purchasing  power  of  America 
is  tremendous;  the  economic  level  is  high.  The 
question  therefore  is  not  so  much,  “What  can 
I  afford?”,  as  it  is,  “What  choice  should  I  make 
among  the  many  fine  and  satisfying  articles 
before  me?”  Mrs.  Housewife  has  over  a  hun¬ 
dred  different  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables 
available  from  which  to  select.  She  visits  the 
shopping  center,  sees  with  her  own  eyes,  makes 
comparisons,  and  selects  what  she  prefers.  She 
knows  quality  when  she  sees  it.  Besides,  with 
millions  of  married  women  working,  the  de¬ 
mand  is  for  convenience  and  service  built  into 
the  product.  It  is  more  than  chance  that  foods 
are  pre-packaged  and  that  over  50  per  cent 
of  all  fruits  and  vegetables  are  conveniently 
processed  in  one  form  or  another.  There  has 
been  a  demand  for  this  sort  of  merchandising, 
and  it  increases  rather  than  diminishes. 

New  orchard  practices  reflect  these  trends; 
the  entire  objective  is  changed.  There  is  no 
purpose  in  growing  fruit  that  is  undersized,  ill- 


Careful  sorting  and  packaging  of  sweet  cherries  pay  off  in  the  supermarket  display.  Demand  is  for 
convenience  and  service  built  into  the  product.  Mrs.  Housewife  also  knoius  quality  when  she  sees  it. 


For  the  Convenience  of  Mrs .  Houseivife 


shaped,  russeted,  poorly  colored  or  off-flavored. 
No  longer  is  it  a  case  of  employing  practices 
which  give  tonnage  alone  and  which  destroy 
insects  and  diseases  with  little  regard  to  fruit 
appearance.  Mulching,  blossom  thinning,  and 
mild  spray  materials  are  standard  eastern 
operations.  Not  only  do  they  give  better  con¬ 
trol  of  production,  better  size  and  finish,  and 
more  regular  and  uniform  bearing,  but  they 
also  help  to  give  the  market  the  kind  of  pro¬ 
duct  it  wants. 

Sprays  which  prevent  pre-harvest  drop  do 
more  than  merely  hold  the  fruit  on  the  tree; 
they  tend  also  to  give  better  color  and  better 
quality.  Spectrographic  analyses  do  more  than 
(  Continued  on  Page  149 ) 


Prompt  Service  Brings  Smiles 
Convenience  and  service  extends  all  the  way  to 
the  final  consumer  of  the  product. 


For  the  Increase  of  Apple  Sales 


The  bagging  of  apples  has  pleased  Mrs.  Housewife  and  greatly  increased  apple  purchases.  It  is  more 
than  chance  that  foods  are  pre-packaged.  This  type  of  merchandising  is  successful. 
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Purple  Martin 


Black  and  White  Warbler 

White-Breasted  Nuthatch  Catbird 

Birds— Farmers’  Best  Friends 


By  WALTER  S.  CHANSLER 


Robin 


HAT  a  dreary  world  this  would 
be  without  the  birds!  There 
would  be  no  birdsong,  no  gay, 
colorful  flashings  of  our  feath¬ 
ered  friends  in  the  foliage  of 
the  bushes  and  trees,  no  con¬ 
tented  twitterings  at  nightfall, 
no  busy  army  to  protect  us  from  the  ravages  of 
insect  pests  and  the  devastating  spread  of  per¬ 
nicious  weeds.  Truly,  we  would  be  in  a  real 
predicament  from  both  an  economic  and  an 
esthetic  view-point.  We  would  be  like  the 
farmer  w-ho.  having  his  rich  soil  prepared  for 
sowing,  lacked  seed  and  the  proper  equipment 
for  planting,  or  like  an  army  without  ammu¬ 
nition  or  adequate  generalship.  In  fact,  we 
would  be  living  in  a  doomed  world. 

Back  in  the  early  days,  birds  were  killed 
indiscriminately.  Nearly  every  man  and  boy 
carried  a  gun  and  shot  birds  at  each  oppor¬ 
tunity.  It  took  many  years  before  men  began 
to  study  the  habits  of  birds.  In  doing  this,  they 
learned  something  about  the  kinds  of  feed 
birds  eat.  Only  after  man  had  acquired  posi¬ 
tive  knowledge  of  their  economic  value,  did  he 
begin  protective  legislation  for  the  birds.  It 
then  became  clear  to  people  that  many  species 
of  birds  wTere  very  beneficial  to  man  and  should 
receive  his  protection;  and,  of  course,  no  one 
benefitted  from  this  change  of  thought  more 
than  the  farmer. 

Man’s  Dependence  Upon  Birds 

All  this  has  led  to  a  deeper  interest  in  our 
birds.  People  are  no  longer  indifferent  about 
the  extermination  of  a  bird  species.  School 
children,  farmers,  people  in  general  are  all 
beginning  to  realize  just  how  dependent  is  the 
welfare  of  man  upon  the  wild  birds  about  us. 
Educational  w7ork  by  scientific  and  altruistic 
men  and  women  throughout  the  country  has 
influenced  the  thought  of  people  in  all  walks 
of  life  in  regard  to  the  economic  value  of  our 
wild  birds.  New  bird  sanctuaries  are  being  es¬ 
tablished;  breeding  grounds  of  certain  species 
of  birds  are  coming  under  protection;  wildlife 
areas  are  being  set  aside  with  increasing  regu¬ 
larity;  bird  houses  and  bird  drinking  and  bath¬ 
ing  fountains  are  growing  more  and  more  plen¬ 
tiful  everywhere;  people  are  planting  more 
shrubs  and  vines  about  their  grounds  with  the 
idea  of  attracting  birds;  and  even  our  state  and 


national  legislators  are  beginning  to  take  an 
interest  in  our  birds.  In  all  this,  no  one  is 
benefitting  more  than  the  farmer — the  man 
whose  interests  are  most  closely  tied  up  with 
the  welfare  of  the  birds. 

Anyone  who  has  studied  birds,  even  a  little, 
will  readily  recognize  several  classes  or  groups. 
Each  of  these  has  a  special  work  to  perform 
in  the  economy  of  nature.  Thus  it  will  be  seen 
that,  while  birds  generally  are  pretty  much 
alike,  each  class  or  group  lives  in  a  way  to 
benefit  man  in  a  different  manner.  The  habits 
of  birds  vary.  Different  species  feed  in  a  differ¬ 
ent  manner,  using  different  fields  for  their 
various  feeding  activities.  And  because  nature 
sees  fit  to  have  it  this  w7av,  man  benefits  more 
widely  from  bird  habits. 

The  Cleaners  of  Air  and  Foliage 

We  have  the  cleaners  of  the  air  —  the  birds 
that  feed  largely  on  the  wing,  such  as  the 
swallows,  martins,  chimney  swifts,  nighthawks, 
and  whippoorwills.  They  skim  above  orchards 
fields  and  housetops,  sweeping  the  air  clean  of 
the  myriads  of  gauzy-winged  insects  that  come 
down  to  prey  on  fruit,  grain,  and  garden  crops. 
Were  it  not  for  this  class  of  birds,  farmers 
wTould  have  to  do  much  more  spraying;  and 
garden  and  field  crops  would  suffer  more  from 
the  ravages  of  insect  pests. 

Then  there  are  the  foliage  renovators  —  the 
birds  that  work  among  the  terminal  twig-tips 
of  the  trees  and  bushes,  cleaning  them  of  in¬ 
sect  eggs  and  insects.  These  are  the  warblers 
and  the  vireos.  They  get  the  tiny  insects  and 
insect  eggs  that  infest  the  outer  leaves  of  trees 
and  bushes.  The  larger  birds,  such  as  the 
brown  thrasher,  bluebird,  mocking  bird,  wren, 
cuckoo,  catbird,  oriole  and  tanager,  help  in 
controlling  the  larger  insects  within  the  foliage 
of  tree  or  bush.  They,  too,  belong  to  the  class 
of  birds  that  take  care  of  the  foliage.  These  in¬ 
sect  eaters  do  a  great  amount  of  good.  How 
much  may  be  suspected  when  we  remember  it 
has  been  said  that  without  the  checking  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  birds  the  insects  within  10  years 
would  have  eaten  every  green  thing  off  the 
earth! 

Then,  too,  there  are  the  seed-eaters,  such  as 
the  goldfinch,  junco,  snowflake,  grosbeak,  sis¬ 
kin,  redpole  and  longspur.  Among  the  50  or 
more  species  in  this  group  are  also  the  towhee, 


meadowlark,  bobolink,  cowbird,  grackle,  black¬ 
bird,  ruffed  grouse,  horned  lark,  bobwhite,  and 
mourning  dove.  Nearly  all  the  sparrows  are 
voracious  seed-eaters.  Just  how  valuable  to 
the  farmers  this  group  of  birds  may  be  can  be 
ascertained  by  the  fact  that  some  kinds  of 
garden  weeds  may  mature  as  many  as  a  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  seeds  in  a  single  season;  and,  if 
unchecked,  it  is  quite  possible  for  the  plant 
and  its  progeny  to  produce  10  billion  plants  in 
the  Spring  of  the  third  year.  Balanced  against 
this  fact  is  the  capability  of  the  tree  sparrow 
to  eat  more  than  a  hundred  weed  seeds  at  a 
single  meal,  or  the  ability  of  the  snowflake  to 
eat  more  than  a  thousand  seeds  of  the  pigweed 
at  one  sitting. 

Along  with  the  seed-eating  birds,  we  have 
the  caretakers  of  the  bark.  These  birds  work 
zealously  and  tirelessly  to  thin  out  the  great 
number  of  crawling  insects  beneath  the  scaly 
bark  of  trees  or  homing  in  holes  in  decaying 
wood.  Among  the  many  birds  of  this  group  are 
the  woodpeckers,  nuthatches,  brown  creepers, 
chickadees,  kinglets,  and  other  species  of  like 
nature.  These  birds  feed  chiefly  on  such  bark- 
infesting  insects  as  ants,  grubs,  boring  beetles, 
and  spiders,  which,  because  of  their  habits  of 
hiding  beneath  scaly  bark,  are  largely  inac¬ 
cessible  to  other  birds. 

Birds  that  Eat  on  the  Ground 

Then  there  are  the  birds  that  work  on  the 
ground  floor  —  the  birds  that  eat  bugs  and 
other  insects  they  find  while  scratching  among 
the  dead  leaves  and  in  the  grasses  beneath  the 
bushes  and  trees.  In  this  group  we  find  such 
birds  as  the  robin,  catbird,  towhee,  meadow¬ 
lark,  bobwhite,  brown  thrasher,  and  similar 
species.  These  birds  feed  largely  on  white 
grubs,  wireworms,  root-borers,  cutworms,  and 
army  worms,  all  of  which  do  great  damage  to 
the  farmer’s  fruit,  garden,  and  field  crops. 
Hordes  of  grasshoppers  are  also  destroyed  each 
season  by  this  class  of  birds.  In  this  connection, 
it  has  been  said  that  each  meadowlark  is  worth 
far  more  than  a  bushel  of  corn  each  year  to 
the  farmer  in  whose  fields  it  searches  for  its 
usual  diet  of  grasshoppers  and  other  insects. 

One  class  of  birds  consists  of  our  natural 
scavengers  —  the  birds  that  fly  about  our 

(Continued  on  Page  150) 
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Plastic  Mulch  for  the  Garden 


By  E.  M.  EMMERT 


LL  gardeners  are  faced  with  the 
never-ending  jobs  of  controlling 
weeds  and  providing  moisture  to 
growing  plants.  Usually  busy  farm¬ 
ers  and  other  folks  who  work  all  day 
in  fields  and  factories  are  too  tired 
at  night  to  fight  crabgrass,  morning 
glory,  and  a  host  of  other  conspirators  who 
would  take  over  their  flower  and  vegetable 
gardens.  Many  give  up  the  summer  struggle, 
and  the  garden  becomes  a  wilderness.  Lack  of 
rain  may  stem  the  weed  invasion,  but  it  also 
stunts  all  the  plants  so  carefully  started.  Many 
gardeners  start  out  like  a  bear;  a  beautiful 
garden  is  on  the  way.  By  the  end  of  June,  weeds 
take  over  and  the  garden  ends  up  as  a  full  or 
partial  farming  failure. 

Black  plastic  —  the  new  so-called  miracle 
mulch  —  is  coming  to  the  rescue.  It  controls 
weeds  and  holds  moisture  better  than  any 
mulch  ever  tried.  A  tired  farmer  can  now  come 
home  in  the  evening  to  a  beautiful  garden  with¬ 
out  having  to  break  his  —  or  her  —  back  pull¬ 
ing  and  hoeing  weeds.  Furthermore,  one  does 
not  have  to  break  up  crusted  soil;  the  mulch 
keeps  it  loose  and  well  aerated  by  breaking  up 
raindrops.  The  force  is  broken,  and  rain  water 
runs  gently  through  small  holes  in  the  plastic 
without  packing  the  soil.  Under  no  other  type 
of  mulch  does  the  soil  stay  so  moist  and  still 
remain  loose  and  loamy.  Plastic  mulch  is  es¬ 
pecially  effective  where  there  is  a  slight  slope 
to  drain  off  the  excessive  rains. 

Grass,  straw  and  paper  mulches  tend  to  lock 
up  nitrogen.  Under  black  plastic,  food  nutri¬ 
ents  are  liberated,  especially  the  nitrogen 
which  plants  depend  on  for  vigorous  green 
color  and  growth.  High-priced  fertilizers  put 
under  it  are  not  leached  away  by  heavy  rains. 

Many  gardeners  like  to  compete  with  their 
neighbors.  They  spend  more  than  the  flowers 
or  vegetables  are  worth  just  to  be  first.  Black 


plastic  will  enable  a  gardener  to  excel  without 
much  expense.  Soil  temperatures  are  raised  at 
least  10  degrees,  and  plants  force  out  at  least 
10  days  earlier  in  the  Spring.  Beans  and  to¬ 
matoes  planted  early  through  black  plastic  at 
the  University  of  Kentucky  came  in  nearly  two 
weeks  earlier  than  those  planted  in  bare  soil. 
Nitrification  in  the  warmed  soil  caused  the 
plants  to  be  green  and  vigorous  and  to  grow 
much  faster.  The  checks  stayed  yellowish  and 
grew  slowly  at  first.  This  happens  especially 
when  nights  are  cool  in  early  Spring.  For  two 
years,  black  plastic  mulches  have  been  out¬ 
standing  in  warming  up  cold  soils  in  March, 
April  and  early  May. 

Beans  jabbed  through  black  plastic,  coming 
as  they  did  two  weeks  ahead  of  the  earliest 
ones  in  bare  soil,  brought  $4-$5.00  a  bushel. 
Those  in  the  checks  did  well  to  bring  $1.00  a 
bushel  in  a  glutted  market.  What  is  more,  the 
yield  was  much  higher  on  the  mulched  beans. 
Tomatoes  grew  in  the  same  superior  manner, 


Mulching  of  beans  with  plastic  raises  soil  tempera¬ 
tures  and  speeds  maturation  of  crops.  It  smothers 
weeds  and  is  said  to  make  irrigation  efficient . 


bringing  $15  a  bushel  and  returning  earlier 
and  bigger  yields.  Fruits  from  the  plastic  plots 
were  larger  and  much  less  spotted  than  from 
checks.  The  plants  were  unstaked,  but  the 
fruits  were  as  good  as,  or  better  than,  on 
staked  plants. 

An  advantage  of  the  black  plastic  is  that  it 
is  tough  enough  to  withstand  treading  with 
smooth  shoes;  there  is  no  damage.  It  is  easily 
laid  and  stays  down  well.  Planting  can  be  done 
right  through  it  with  a  corn  jabber.  When  a 
jab  is  made,  the  plastic  does  not  run  or  tear 
further;  it  springs  back  to  a  narrow  slit  through 
which  small  weeds  cannot  emerge.  Occasional¬ 
ly,  a  large  weed  comes  through,  but  not  often. 
Germination  and  emergence  of  large  vegetable 
and  flower  seeds  are  very  good.  Beans  do  not 
“break  their  necks”  in  packed  soil;  the  soil 
rarely  packs  under  plastic. 

A  big  saving  is  in  conservation  of  water. 
Rain  or  irrigation  water  is  in  the  mulched  soil 
at  least  10  days  after  bare  soil  is  dry.  Careful 
tests  show  that  it  takes  only  about  a  third  as 
much  water  to  keep  crops  growing  under 
plastic  mulch  as  it  does  on  open  soil.  Water 
economy  is  especially  remarkable  in  rows 
planted  in  the  furrow  system.  A  strip  of  black 
plastic  four  feet  wide  is  placed  over  a  furrow 
four  to  six  inches  deep  and  one  and  a  half  or 
two  feet  wide.  Soil  is  placed  on  the  edge  by  a 
plow.  About  every  three  feet  —  closer  on  the 
steep  slopes  —  T  slits  are  made  in  the  center  of 
the  strip  to  allow  entry  of  water.  Large  seeds 
or  plants  are  placed  through  holes  on  the 
cheeks  of  the  furrow.  When  this  system  is  used, 
only  about  two  feet  of  soil  are  actually  watered. 
The  distances  between  furrows  vary  with  the 
types  of  crops  grown.  In  a  severe  drouth  when 
everything  was  dried  up,  beans  and  tomatoes 
produced  excellent  crops  with  this  mulch  sys¬ 
tem  where  only  about  one-third  of  the  soil 
was  kept  wet.  The  same  crops  planted  on  the 
level  and  watered  through  holes  in  level-placed 
plastic  took  much  more  water  and  did  not 
produce  as  well.  This  was  largely  due  to  stimu¬ 
lated  weed  growth  where  plastic  did  not  cover 

( Continued  on  Page  144 ) 


Fruit  Trees  and  the 


Weather 


By  W.  S.  CLARKE,  Jr. 


EATHER,  which  has  a  tremendous 
effect  on  the  behavior  of  fruit  trees, 
consists  of  many  parts:  temperature, 
wind,  rainfall,  sunshine,  clouds,  hu¬ 
midity,  and  fog.  But  the  one  element 
that  is  most  closely  tied  up  with 
eastern  fruit  growing  is  temperature. 
Low  temperatures  of  Winter  set  the  northern 
limit  for  fruit  growing.  Thinking  back  to  1933- 
34,  when  many  entire  orchards  in  New  York 
and  New  England  were  killed  by  cold,  that 
limit  seems  not  very  far  north.  Where  such 
winters  come  more  than  once  in  25  years,  it  is 
commercially  unsafe  for  apple  trees.  We  also 
have  a  southern  limit.  Our  common  fruit  trees 
require  a  rest  period  every  Winter  before  the 
new  leaves  and  flowers  will  come  out  again. 
Temperatures  below  40  degrees  put  the  buds 
into  a  dormant  condition.  Apple  trees  require 
about  eight  weeks  of  “sleep”  before  the  buds 
become  active  again.  The  cold  need  not  be  con- 
tinous,  but  it  must  total  eight  weeks.  Because 
peaches  require  only  six  weks  of  cold,  they  can 
be  grown  farther  south  than  apples. 

One  can  cut  twigs  off  fruit  trees  in  December, 
bring  them  into  the  house,  put  them  in  water, 
and  the  buds  will  show  very  little  life  for  a 
long  time.  Then  they  come  into  leaf  or  bloom 
slowly.  If  some  twdgs  cut  in  February  or  March 
are  brought  into  the  house,  they  come  prompt¬ 
ly  into  leaf  and  bloom.  In  the  deep  South, 
when  winters  are  too  short,  the  leaves  and 
flowers  may  not  come  out  until  mid-Summer. 
Then  they  come  out  slowly  and  irregularly, 
generally  setting  very  little  fruit. 

Some  parts*  of  fruit  trees  are  more  easily 
damaged  by  cold  than  others.  Buds  are  usually 
the  most  easily  injured.  In  peaches,  tempera¬ 
tures  from  10  to  15  degrees  below  zero  usually 


kill  them,  while  many  leaf  buds  escape  damage. 
The  way  in  which  the  cold  comes  is  important, 
however.  Some  years  ago,  in  one  day  the 
thermometer  dropped  from  40  degrees  above 
zero  to  17  below  in  a  Pennsylvania  orchard;  all 
the  fruit  buds  and  most  of  the  leaf  buds  were 
killed.  A  few  years  later  temperatures 
down  to  23  degrees  below  zero  in  the  same 
orchard  failed  to  kill  all  the  fruit  buds,  and  a 
moderate  crop  of  peaches  was  set  the  next 
Spring.  It  had  been  below  freezing  for  some 
days  before  the  extreme  cold,  and  the  buds 
were  at  a  point  of  great  hardiness. 

Many  people  think  that  blossoms  are  dam¬ 
aged  only  when  they  are  fully  out  and  that 
fruit  escapes  damage  if  frost  occurs  either  be¬ 
fore  or  after  bloom.  This  idea  is  not  true. 
Blossoms  are  hardiest  as  dormant  buds  in  mid¬ 
winter,  and  they  gradually  lose  hardiness  as 


This  peach  tree  on  an  orchard  slope  500  feet  above 
the  valley  floor  had  a  good  crop  in  a  season  when 
most  fruit  in  the  area  was  destroyed  by  frost. 


March  2,  1957 


they  swell  in  Spring  and  the  petals  unfold. 
They  will  withstand  temperatures  of  26  to  28 
degrees  at  the  time  of  bloom.  After  the  petals 
fall,  they  stand  the  least  amount  of  cold;  tem¬ 
peratures  below  30  degrees  may  kill  the  en¬ 
tire  crop. 

Not  all  blossoms  come  out  at  the  same  time. 
Apples,  pears,  and  cherries  bear  theirs  in  clus¬ 
ters  of  five  or  six.  The  central  one  comes  into 
bloom  a  day  or  two  before  side  ones,  and  one 
or  two  side  blossoms  lag  behind  others.  In 
peaches,  blossoms  come  singly  or  in  pairs;  not 
all  flowers  on  the  tree  come  out  together.  Be¬ 
cause  the  bloom  is  not  uniform,  the  flowers 
have  different  degrees  of  hardiness.  A  frost 
early  in  the  blooming  period  seldom  kills  all 
the  flowers.  Some  slower  ones  usually  escape 
damage. 

One  can  easily  tell  whether  or  not  a  blossom 
has  been  injured  by  cold.  When  the  petals  are 
still  on  the  flower,  the  tip  of  the  young  fruit 
can  be  seen  in  the  center.  It  has  something  like 
a  tail  divided  into  five  branches  in  the  apple 
and  the  pear,  and  a  blunt  end  in  the  peach, 
the  plum,  and  the  cherry.  When  the  tip  is  fresh 
and  green,  the  blossom  is  still  good;  if  it  is 
brown  and  withered,  the  blossom  has  been 
frozen. 

When  the  petals  have  fallen,  one  can  ex¬ 
amine  a  few  of  the  young  fruits  by  cutting 
across  their  centers  with  a  sharp  knife.  If  the 
tiny  seeds  inside  are  still  plump  and  white, 
they  are  good;  if  they  are  brown  or  black,  the 
fruit  will  stop  growing  and  fall  off.  Even  if 
most  of  the  seeds  appear  to  be  dead,  do  not  give 
up  right  away,  however.  One  Spring  when  we 
could  find  only  one  live  fruit  in  about  four  clus¬ 
ters  of  apple  blossoms  a  25-acre  block  had  a 
crop  of  10,000  bushels. 

Unfortunately,  we  cannot  do  very  much 
about  the  weather.  But  some  action  can  be 
taken  to  help  .us  live  with  it.  First  of  all,  we 
can  plant  hardier  varieties  of  fruit.  For 
(Continued  on  Page  152) 
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MICHIGAN  250 

CORNELL  M-4 


OHIO  K  62 
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SEED 

book: 


Seed  Corrib 


Before  you  order  seed  corn,  let  us  tell  you  about  Dibble’s  hybrids  that 
have  been  carefully  selected  to  produce  high  yields  in  various  areas 
of  the  Northeast. 

We  also  offer  3  varieties  of  open  pollinated  corn — West  Branch  Sweep- 
stakes,  Improved  Learning,  and  Lancaster  County  Sure  Crop. 

All  Dibble  Seed  Corn  is  northern-grown  and  thoroughly  recleaned.  We 
guarantee  90  per  cent  or  better  germination.  You  can’t  buy  better  seed. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

Send  for  our  Free  illustrated  catalog  that  tells  about  our  complete  line 
of  farm  seeds  —  Corn,  Oats,  Potatoes,  Alfalfa,  Grass  mixtures,  etc. 
Many  of  the  illustrations  are  in  natural  color  and  it  contains  much 
useful  information  for  every  farmer.  Write  for  it  today. 

Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower 

Box  B  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


CD  EE  color 
r  ft  EE  catalog 

DWARF  FRUIT  TREES 

Big  Yield  PEAR,  APPLE,  PEACH, 
CHERRY  TREES,  Plus  SHRUBS,  SHADE 
TREES,  BERRY  PLANTS,  PERENNIALS,  etc. 

Get  a  huge  har¬ 
vest  from  small 
land  area  with 
these  guaranteed- 
produchig  North¬ 
ern-Grown  dwarf 
peach,  cherry, 
apple,  pear  trees. 

'hoose  from  over 
a  dozen  varieties,  all  replaced  FREE  if  they 
don’t  bear  large,  juicy  fruit  within  two 
years.  Beautiful,  full-color  catalog  also  offers 
hardy  standard  fruit  trees,  grapes,  berry 
plants,  flowering  shrubs,  perennials,  fast¬ 
growing  shade  trees,  etc.,  all  fully  guaran¬ 
teed. 

SAVE  MONEY!  Buy  direct  from  Kelly 
Bros.  One  of  America’s  most  famous  nur¬ 
series,  in  business  for  77  years.  Mail  coupon 
for  FREE  catalog  today.  No  obligation. 
No  salesmen  will  call. 

- KELLY  BROS. - 


77  YEARS  AS  NURSERYMEN 


DEPT.  R3-2,  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 

Rush  me  FREE  the  new  Spring  Color 
Catalog  of  guaranteed,  hardy  Dwarf  Fruit 


Free  Catalog 

Roses,  Flowering  Shrubs,  Fruit  Trees, 
Berry  Bushes,  Hedges,  Vines,  Shade 
and  Ornamental  Trees,  Summer 
Flowering  Bulbs  —  10  pages  in  full 
color — Concise,  honest  descriptions 
—  Join  the  thousands  who  rely  on  us 
year  after  year  for  dependably 
hardy  plants. 

Invitation... 

This  large  Connecticut  nursery  has 
one  of  the  largest  ‘‘Cash  &  Carry” 
stocks  in  New  England,  so  plan  to 
visit  us  this  Spring  and  personally 
select  your  plants  from  our  con¬ 
veniently  displayed  stock.  We’re  just 
off  the  Wilbur  Cross  Parkway  (Exit 
66)  on  Route  5. 


ARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO. 

80X8  YALESVILLE.  COHN.  EST.1890 
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Blueberry  Plants 

WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL 

CERTIFIED  •  ALL  POPULAR  VARIETIES 

SPECIAL  $6.98  RETAIL  OFFER 


New  1957  Vegetable  Varieties 

By  B.  L.  POLLACK 


HE  year  1957  brings  the 
largest  selection  of  out¬ 
standing  vegetable  varie¬ 
ties  that  we  have  had  in 
many  years.  Of  these,  the 
1957  All-America  selec¬ 
tions,  the  results  of  the 
only  authentic  pre-introductory  test¬ 
ing  and  rating  of  new  varieties  for 
North  America,  deserve  special  at¬ 
tention.  In  addition  to  being  chosen 
on  the  basis  of  attractiveness,  high 
quality  and  yield,  they  are  also  the 
most  widely  adaptable;  they  cer¬ 
tainly  merit  a  trial  by  all  vegetable 
growers.  The  All-America  selections 
for  1957  are  Champion  radish,  Black 
Beauty  squash,  Greencrop  snapbean, 
and  Smoothie  cucumber. 

Champion  radish,  bred  in  Holland, 
has  the  qualities  and  color  of  Cherry 
Belle,  but  it  is  reported  to  grow 
much  larger,  with  crispness  and 


Champion  radish  is  crisp,  solid,  and 
ready  to  eat  21  days  after  planting. 


The  kernels  are  golden  yellow,  very 
deep,  and  tender  and  sweet.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  it  is  not  resistant  to 
wilt.  In  the  Golden  Cross  Bantam 
season,  nine  new  hybrids  are  avail¬ 
able,  with  these  four  being  outstand¬ 
ing:  Sixtypak  (Asgrow),  for  its  high 
yielding  ability  and  attractive,  uni¬ 
form  and  well  filled  ear;  F-M  Cross 
(J.  Harris),  for  its  large  ears  with 
tightly  packed,  small  grained  ker¬ 
nels  of  bright  color  and  fine  quality; 
Superchief  (Corneli),  as  a  replace¬ 
ment  for  Iochief  because  of  its  bet¬ 
ter  flavor  and  easier  snap;  and  KVF 
54-65  (Corneli),  for  its  resistance 
to  bacterial  wilt  and  leaf  blight.  The 
other  new  introductions  meriting 
trial  in  this  class  are  Florigold  and 
Treasure  Gold  (Ferry-Morse),  Honey 
and  Cream  (Comstock),  Wonderful 
(J.  Harris)  and  Victory  Golden  Hy- 
brid-MG  Strain  (Woodruff).  Seneca 
Warpath  (Robson)  is  a  full  season 
hybrid  with  dark  green  husks,  attrac¬ 
tive  flag  leaves,  and  seven-  to  eight- 
inch  ears  well  filled  with  narrow 
kernels.  Prosperity  x  2  (Corneli)  is 
also  a  late  season  hybrid  with  long 
slender  ears,  deep  narrow  kernels, 
good  husk  coverage,  and  high  yield 
and  quality. 

Squash,  Melons,  and  Cucumbers 

Two  new  hybrid  squashes  are 
available  and  worthy  of  trial  this 
year.  Burpee  Hybrid  Zucchini  is  of 
the  Fordhook  Zucchini  type,  but  a 
week  earlier  and  a  better  yielder. 
Fruits  are  a  glossy  medium  green 
color  and  are  at  their  best  eating 
stage  when  six  to  eight  inches  long. 
Seneca  Prolific  Hybrid  (Robson)  is  a 
new  yellow  summer  squash  that  is 
earlier  than  Yankee  Hybrid  or  Early 
Prolific  and  is  reported  to  bear  a 
heavier  crojp.  The  fruits  are  ex¬ 
tremely  uniform,  long,  smooth,  and 
of  a  light  creamy  yellow  color.  The 
flavor  and  quality  of  flesh  are  ex¬ 
cellent. 


Trees,  Shrubs,  Berry  Plants,  etc.  Regular 
Kelly  Customers:  Your  1957  Catalog  is  on 
the  way. 


Name. 


GLOR/OUS  CL/MBING-  BEAUTY- 

CLEMATIS 


Hardy,  large-flowering  perennial 
vine  of  rare  beauty.  For  porch, 
trellis,  fence,  backgrounds. 
“PRESIDENT’S”  Collection:  Three 
healthy  vines,  one  each  Crimson 
Star  (red),  Henryi  (white),  The 
President  (blue);  big  value,  only  $5.38  post¬ 
paid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

FREE  COLOR  CATALOG 

JAMES  I.  GEORGE  &  SON,  INC. 
Dept.  R-2,  Fairport,  N.  Y. 


Onedozen  large  assorted  2  year  plants 
Early  Midseason  &  Late  Varieties 

GALLETTA  BROS.— BLUEBERRY  FARMS 

475  S.  Chew  Road  Hammenton,  N.  J 


CATALOG 


STRAWBERRIES,  BLUEBER¬ 
RIES,  RASPBERRIES,  GRAPES, 
FRUIT,  NUT,  SHADE  TREES, 
SHRUBS.  Complete  descriptions 
and  growing  success  information 
Write  — 

RAYNER  BROTHERS,  SALISBURY  29,  MD 


STRAWBERRIES 


Plant  Superfection  for  berries  this 
year.  Allen’s  1957  Berry  Book 
describes  best  varieties — best 
methods.  Free  copy.  Write  today. 

W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 
72  Evergreen  Ave.*  Salisbury*  Maryland’ 


10  Colorado  Blue  Spruce 
transplanted,  3  to  6  in 
—  only  $1  postpaid;  22  only  $2  post¬ 
paid!  Another  Bargain:  20  Evergreens, 
all  transplanted  4  to  1 0  in.  tall.  Five 
each:  American  Arborvitae,  Scotch  Pine, 
Norway  Spruce,  White  Spruce,  all  20  for 
only  $3  postpaid.  (West  of  Miss.  River 
add  25c).  FREE  Illustrated  FOLDER  of 
small  evergreen  trees.  ALL  TREES 
GUARANTEED  TO  LIVE. 

WESTERN  MAINE  FOREST  NURSERY  CO. 

Dept.  RN-317,  Fryeburg,  Maine 


Evergreen  Seedlings— Transplants. 
Fruit  and  Shade  Trees, Shrubs  and 
Rhododendrons 

Free  Christmas  Tree  Growers’  Guide 


MUSSER  FORESTS, 


Box  20-C 


STRAWBERRY 


Plants  produce  good  paying  crop 
They’re  healthy,  vigorous,  true  to  nam 
Write  for  free  catalog  leading  varietie 
M.  S.  PRYOR,  B.F.D.  Salisbury,  Mi 
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CERTIFIED  Garry,  Rodney,  Craig,  Clinion 

&  Mohawk  OATS  SELECTED 


Canadian  Regis 
tered  BEAVER 


Beaver  And 
Swedish  Star 


,  l7^ 


Also  FULL  LINE  of  FIELD  &  VEGETABLE  SEEDS 


FOR  PRICES 
WRITE  DEPT.  R.| 


REPRESENTATIVES  WANTED  IN 
UNASSIGNED  TERRITORIES 


LP.GUNS0N  &  CO. 


ROCHESTER  1/N-.  Y. 


solidity.  This  variety  is  ready  to  use 
21  days  after  planting. 

Black  Beauty  is  a  Zucchini  bush 
summer  squash  blackish  green  in 
skin  color,  of  straight  cylindrical 
shape  slightly  tapered  at  the  stem 
end,  and  of  creamy  white  flesh.  It 
begins  bearing  a  week  ahead  of  most 
other  Zucchinis  and  continues  to  bear 
a  heavy  crop  over  the  entire  grow¬ 
ing  season.  Black  Beauty  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  John  Scarchuk  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Connecticut. 

Greencrop  bush  snapbean  was  de¬ 
veloped  by  A.  F.  Yeager,  University 
of  New  Hampshire,  who  produced 
IN.  H.  Midget  watermelon,  Granite 
State  muskmelon,  and  N.  H.  Hybrid 
eggplant,  all  All- America  winners. 
Greencrop  is  a  heavier  producer 
than  Plentiful  and  Bountiful  and 
about  four  days  later  in  maturity. 
The  pods  are  dark  green,  very  long 
and  straight,  rather  wide  and  flat, 
and  with  white  seeds. 

Sweet  Corn  Varieties 

Because  sweet  corn  is  still  very 
popular  among  gardeners,  a  major 
portion  of  time  for  breeding  im¬ 
proved  varieties  has  been  spent  on 
it.  The  results  of  this  intensive  work 
are  reflected  in  the  19  new  hybrids 
that  can  be  successfully  grown  in  the 
Northeast.  In  the  first  maturity,  i.e. 
Marcross,  class,  Earliest  Market 
King  and  Morning  Sun  (Northrup, 
King)  and  Earliest  Hybrid  (Holmes) 
are  worthy  of  trial.  Because  they  are 
susceptible  to  bacterial  wilt,  how¬ 
ever,  they  should  be  grown  only  in 
areas  where  wilt  is  not  common. 
Golden  22  (Asgrow),  Sugar  King, 
(Northrup,  King),  Gold  Crest  (Ferry- 
Morse)  and  Seneca  Arrow  (Robson) 
are  all  in  the  Carmelcross  maturity 
season.  Of  this  group,  Seneca  Arrow 
is  outstanding.  The  plants  are  sturdy 
and  average  almost  two  seven-inch 
ears  that  are  well  filled  to  the  tips. 


Two  interesting  new  muskmelons 
will  be  available.  W.  R.  Queen  of 
Colorado  (Twilley)  is  the  same  sea¬ 
son  as  the  original  strain  but  is  re¬ 
sistant  to  fusarium  wilt.  Harper  Hy¬ 
brid  (J.  Harris),  a  Canadian  intro¬ 
duction  by  L.  F.  Ounsworth,  is  a 
true  Fa  hybrid.  The  flavor  is  tasty  and 
very  sweet,  with  good  aroma  and  an 
unusual  tang.  One  of  the  parents  in 
this  hybrid  was  a  green  fleshed 
Honey  Dew  type.  The  melon  is  early 
and  should  do  well  in  the  Northeast. 

The  increasing  popularity  of  the 
“icebox”  watermelon  is  evident  with 
the  introduction  of  two  outstanding 
varieties,  Sugar  Baby  (Asgrow)  and 
Takii  Gem  (Robson).  Both  of  these 
are  early  enough  for  all  but  the 
northern  sections  of  the  United 
States.  They  have  smaller  and  fewer 
seeds  than  previous  varieties  of  this 
type,  and  they  are  reported  to  have 
a  crisper  flesh  and  better  flavor.  If 
you  like  watermelon  but  cannot 
stand  the  seeds,  try  Tri-X  317  (J. 
Harris).  You  may  have  to  cut  one  to 
believe  it,  but  its  solid  red  flesh  has 
no  seeds.  This  melon  matures  later 
than  N.  H.  Midget  and  Rhode  Island 
Red  and  should  not  be  grown  in 
areas  where  the  growing  season  is 
short. 

Six  new  cucumbers,  four  for  slic¬ 
ing  and  two  for  pickling,  are  avail¬ 
able.  Ashley  (J.  Harris)  is  an  early, 
high  yielding  and  extremely  attrac¬ 
tive  variety  with  resistance  to  downy 
mildew.  It  is  not  resistant  to  scab 
and  mosaic  and  should  not  be  grown 
in  areas  with  these  diseases.  Palomar 
(Twilley)  is  also  resistant  to  downy 
mildew  but  also  not  to  the  latter 
two  diseases.  It  has  extra  long, 
slender,  dark  green  fruits  with  good 
quality.  Early  Hybrid  (Holmes)  and 
Sensation  Hybrid  (J.  Harris)  have 
much  the  same  characteristics  as  the 
two  above,  and  they  are  reported  to 
be  resistant  to  mosaic  and  mildew. 
SMR  9  and  SMR  12  are  pickling  types 
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You  can  save  $280  putting  up  200  tons  of 

>hay — by  chopping.  You  can  save  $330  for 
every  200  tons  of  corn  you  put  into  silage- — 
if  you  use  a  forage  harvester.  These  are- 
experiment  station  research  facts  which 
farmers  who  chop  know  from  experience. 
Your  Gehl  dealer  is  always  ready  to  com¬ 
pare  choppers — he  knows  "Chop-All”  has 
the  lowest  price,  he  knows  it’s  the  leading 
forage  harvester  among  all  independent 
makes!  Ask  your  local  Gehl  dealer  to  help 
you  work  out  a  Forage  Profit  Plan  for  your 
own  farm — or  write  and  we’ll  mail  you  a 
copy  immediately. 


GEHL  BROS.  MFG.  CO. 

Depf.  MC-20 1 ,  West  Bend,  Wis. 

Send  my  "Gehl  Forage  Profit  Plan"  □ 

Send  catalog  and  Grass  Silage  Book  □ 

Advise  where  and  how  to  see  Gehl's  Color 
Movie  on  "Modern  Forage  Handling”  Q 

Check  if  for  school  use . q 

Print  Name _ Acres  Farmed 

Address  _ .State _ 


released  by  the  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin.  Both  are  early,  productive, 
and  resistant  to  scab  (spot  rot)  and 
mosaic.  Because  of  their  excellent 
processing  ability,  these  strains 
should  have  an  important  place  in 
the  Northeast. 

Peas  and  Beans 

Era  Garden  pea,  recommended  for 
its  high  quality  and  ability  to  pro¬ 
duce  where  other  wilt-resistant  va¬ 
rieties  fail,  has  been  released  by  the 
University  of  Wisconsin.  For  an  ex¬ 
ceptionally  sweet  and  tender  home 
garden  pea  variety,  Lincoln  (Eastern 
States)  can  be  recommended.  Al¬ 
though  a  dwarf  variety,  it  is  depend¬ 
ably  productive.  Lincoln  is  a  good 
variety  for  home  canning  or  freez 
ing;  it  is  especially  attractive  on  a 
retail  stand  also. 

Four  other  new  bean  varieties 


Greener  op  bush  snapbean  matures 
long,  dark-green  pods  with  white 

seeds  nearly  all  at  once. 

have  been  released  in  addition  to 
Greencrop.  Choctaw  (Univ.  of  Missis¬ 
sippi),  a  wax  snapbean  of  high  yield¬ 
ing  ability,  is  resistant  to  bean  mo¬ 
saic.  It  has  the  very  desirable  ability 
to  set  pods  in  drouth  and  high  tem¬ 
peratures.  Corneli  14  (Corneli)  em¬ 
phasizes  heavy  production  with  con¬ 
centrated  set.  The  pods  are  long  and 
slender  with  a  dark  green  color  and 
white  seeds;  it  is  also  resistant  to 
bean  mosaic.  Pearlgreen  (Northrup, 
King)  is  a  very  productive  white- 
seeded  variety  in  the  Tendergreen 
class.  The  pods  are  round,  fleshy, 
medium  green  in  color,  and  straight. 
Another  white-seeded  variety,  Hy- 
score  (Woodruff),  is  well  adapted 
for  process  or  shipping.  It  has  round, 
smooth,  straight,  dark  green  pods 
that  are  borne  high  on  the  plant. 

Tomatoes  and  Peppers 

Tomatoes  rank  second  only  to 
sweet  corn  in  the  number  of  new 
introductions.  For  those  who  are 
adventurous  and  like  to  try  the  new 
varieties  as  they  are  released,  there 
will  be  a  choice  of  eight  new  varie¬ 
ties.  Red  Jet  (Eastern  States)  is  a 
true  Ft  hybrid  with  smooth,  round, 
well  colored  fruits  that  do  not  crack 
easily;  they  weigh  four  to  four  and  a 
half  ouncee.  The  plant  is  determin¬ 
ate  in  growth  habit,  has  a  small 
frame,  and  sets  a  heavy  crop  of  fruit 
early.  Pearson  B.  (Germain’s)  is  an¬ 
other  early  maturing  variety  with 
medium  to  large  fruits.  The  plant  is 
semi-determinate  in  growth  habit  and 
resistant  to  verticillium  wilt.  Joseph 
Harris  is  offering  the  new  main  crop 
variety,  Glamour.  It  is  reported  to 
have  real  crack  resistance  and  is 
well-adapted  to  New  York  areas. 
Homestead  24  (Asgrow)  is  a  much 
improved  selection  from  the  original 
Homestead.  It  is  resistant  to  fusari- 
um  wilt  and  has  large,  determinate 
type  vines.  It  has  done  very  well 
in  southern  New  England,  where 
several  growers  are  using  it  success¬ 
fully  as  a  late  tomato.  Wisconsin 
Chief  (Univ.  of  Wisconsin)  and  Pur¬ 
due  1361  (Asgrow)  are  two  varieties 
that  have  been  bred  for  midwestern 
adaptation,  but  they  should  do  well 
in  similar  latitudes  in  the  Northeast. 
Both  earlier  than  Rutgers,  they  are 
canning  types.  Roma  (USDA)  and 
Laketa  (Glecklers)  are  two  new 
paste  varieties.  Roma  is  fusarium 
wilt  resistant  and  similar  in  plant 
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and  fruit  type  to  Red  Top.  Laketa  is 
a  very  firm  fruited  type  high  in 
solids.  This  fruit  has  pinkish-purple 
skin  and  blood  red  flesh  when  ripe. 

Yolo  Wonder  A  (Asgrow)  is  an 
improved  strain  of  the  original  Yolo 
Wonder  pepper.  It  resembles  the 
original  in  its  small,  compact,  heavi¬ 
ly  foliaged  plant  type  and  pendant 
fruiting  habit,  and  it  shows  the  same 
high  tolerance  to  tobacco  mosaic. 
The  peppers,  however,  approach  the 
standard  of  California  Wonder  for 
blocky  shape,  with  a  considerably 
higher  percentage  of  four-lobbed 
fruits.  Keystone  Resistant  Giant 
(Corneli)  is  a  Florida  Giant  type 
with  large,  blocky  fruits  that  stay 
green  for  a  longer  time.  This  pepper 
is  also  resistant  to  tobacco  mosaic. 

Cabbage  and  Lettuce 

Hollander  Short  Stem  (Northrup, 
King)  is  a  late  cabbage  producing  a 
uniform,  solid  head  that  is  deep, 
round  and  small.  It  is  reported  to  be 
an  excellent  keeper.  C-C  Cross  Hy¬ 
brid  (Robson)  is  a  most  promising 
new  Fl  hybrid  cabbage  that  is  ex¬ 
tremely  early,  maturing  ahead  of 
Golden  Acre.  Heads  are  uniform, 
solid,  round,  six  inches  in  diameter 
and  weigh  three  to  four  pounds  each. 
This  cabbage  is  especially  adapted 
to  use  in  the  home  garden  and  local 
market. 

If  you  would  like  to  add  a  touch 
of  color  to  the  vegetable  gai'den  this 
year  try  Red  Salad  Bowl  lettuce 
(Dessert).  It  has  the  same  outstand¬ 
ing  quality  as  Green  Salad  Bowl  but 
is  maroon  at  the  top  and  light  at  the 
base.  Burpeeana  (Burpee)  is  a  new 
Boston  type  lettuce  for  early  spring 
and  fall  planting. 

Spinach,  Celery,  and  Beets 

For  growers  who  have  been 
plagued  with  blue  mold  (downy  mil¬ 
dew)  in  their  spinach,  Califiay  (Cal., 
Davis)  should  be  a  welcome  addi¬ 
tion..  This  variety  is  medium  early, 
rather  dark,  with  sligthly  wrinkled 
leaves. 

Green  Light  (J.  Harris)  is  a  new 
celery  variety  for  late  summer  or 
fall  crops.  It  produces  large  heavy 
plants  of  the  best  Utah  or  Pascal 
type.  The  stems  are  nine  to  10 
inches  to  the  first  joint,  slightly  rib¬ 
bed,  very  thick,  well  rounded  and 
crisp.  Its  quality  and  flavor  are  ex¬ 
cellent,  and  it  holds  well  in  prime 
condition.  Pascal  259-19  (Ferry- 
Morse)  selection  that  is  slightly  tall¬ 
er  than  Summer  Pascal,  with  darker 
leaves.  The  plants  are  vigorous,  com¬ 
pact,  and  large.  The  stems  are  about 
10  inches  long,  smooth,  and  rounded. 
Color  is  attractive  and  bright. 

King  Red  Beet  (Northrup-King) 
is  in  the  Detroit  class  with  a  medi¬ 
um  top  and  a  round,  smooth,  uniform 
root.  The  flesh  is  dark  red  and  free 
of  zones.  This  beet  is  suitable  for 
market,  processing,  or  home  use. 

These  varieties  are  all  new,  and 
their  descriptions  here  are  short. 
They  are  not  yet  replacements  or 
even  substitutes  for  the  time  honored 
standards.  However,  it  will  take  only 
a  small  trial  patch  in  the  garden  to 
determine  if  they  measure  up  to  the 
standards  of  such  favorites  as  Golden 
Cross  Bantam  sweet  corn  or  Rutgers 
tomatoes. 


POWER  SPRAYERS 

WATER  SYSTEMS  AND  IRRIGATION  PUMPS 


Street  or  Rt.. 
City - 


State- 


Versatile,  rugged  and  powerful,  Myers  General  Purpose  Sprayer  pays 
its  way  as  a  high-pressure  insecticide  sprayer  or  low-pressure  weed 
sprayer.  Attached  to  a  small  tractor,  this  rig  can  be  moved  easily  to 
every  spraying  job  .  .  .  even  serves  as  an  emergency  fire-fighting  unit. 


PTO 

OR  ENGINE  DRIVE 


Completely  enclosed,  self- oil¬ 
ing,  7  GPM  Double  Acting 
plunger  pump.  Delivers  up  to 
400  pounds  pressure.  Choice  of 
100-  or  200-gallon  tank  treated 
with  Myers  bonded  coating 
which  endures  impact  or  corro¬ 
sive  action  of  spray  solutions. 


Name- 
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ENGINE 

DRIVEN 


New  two-cylinder  double-act¬ 
ing,  4  GPM  pump.  30  to  300 
pounds  pressure.  Driven  by  re¬ 
liable,  4-cycle,  air-cooled,  iVz 
HP  engine.  Extra-heavy,  100- 
gallon  tank  protected  against 
corrosion  and  impact  by  Myers 
bonded  coating. 


Your  Myers  sprayer  dealer  will  gladly  demonstrate  these  and  other  Myers  power  sprayers 
equipped  with  high-pressure  gun ,  weed  boom  or  boom/ess  spray  attachment. 


MYERS  "GP” 

...low-cost  sprayer  for  field  or  livestock 


Write  today  for  the  name  of  your  nearest 
Myers  power  sprayer  dealer  and  for  liter¬ 
ature  covering  the  complete  Myers  line.  Send  coupon  to: 

The  F.  E.  Myers  &  Bro.  Co.,  6803  Orange  Street, 
Ashland,  0.  In  Canada,  The  F.  E.  Myers  &  Bro.  Co., 
Dept.  6803,  Kitchener,  Ontario. 
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sove  more  by  chopping  forage... 
save  most  with  Gehls  low  price 


RIGHT  NOW  is  the  time  to  plan  your  crops  for  Spring. 
This  year  choose  the  highest  yielding  varieties  for 
your  farm  with  Hoffman’s  new  Seed  Guide  for  1957. 
Contains  32  pages  of  clover,  alfalfa,  oats,  rye  grass, 
ladino,  etc.,  including  many  newer  varieties  such  as 
"'De  Puits”  Alfalfa, ,  "Pennscott”  Clover,  "'Viking” 
Trefoil,  "S-37”  Orchard  Grass,  "'Climax”  Timothy, 
"Clintland”  Oats,  etc. 

If  you  grow  corn  you  can  get  bigger  yields  per  acre 
with  the  Funk  G  Hybrid  bred  and  tested  to  be  top 
producer  for  your  soil  type  and  season. 

All  Hoffman  seeds  are  backed  by  58-year  reputation 
for  Quality.  Hoffman  seeds  are  clean— you  don’t  pay 
for  weeds  or  chaff.  Hoffman  seeds  are  tested  and  ger¬ 
minate  rapidly  into  healthy,  productive  plants. 

MAIL  COUPON  TODAY- get  your  1957  Hoffman  Seed 
Guide,  plus  Farm  Facts  Notebook  packed  with  farm 
tested  hints  for  growing  better  crops. 


A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc.,  Box  33  B 

landisville  (Lancaster  Co.),  Pa. 

•  Please  send  me  your  1957  Seed  Guide  and 
Farm  Facts  Notebook. 

Name . . .  . . . 

Address _ _ _ _ _ 

T  own _ State - 


Choose...highest  yielding  cro 

with  the  new 


ffloffman 

^  SEED  GUIDE 


WANT  TO  EARN  EXTRA  MONEY?  A  few  selecf  territories  are  still  open  for  the  appointment  of  Hoffman  farmer, 
agents  to  fcke  orders  for  Hoffman  farm  seeds  and  Funk  G  corn.  No  investment  required.  For  details  write  to  Dept.  A. 


'&e4CATAlOG 


Be  sure  to  get  this  catalog  before 
you  buy  ANY  farm  seeds.  Features  and 
describes  all  standard  farm  seeds,  in¬ 
cluding  newest  tested  varieties  of  Corn, 
Oats,  Alfalfa,  Barley,  Rye,  etc.  Fully 
color.  Dibble’s  has  sup¬ 
plied  highest  yielding 
seeds  to  Northeastern 
farmers  since  1891!  Join 
the  thousands  who  con¬ 
sistently  get  bigger 
crops  with  Dibble’s 
seeds. 


illustrated  in 


Write  today 
it’s  free. 
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DWARF 
FRUIT 
TREES 


Ideal  for  home  gardens,  require 
little  space,  full  sized  fruit,  begin 
fruiting  2nd  or  3rd  year.  Enjoy  de¬ 
licious  fruit  from  your  own  trees. 
We  have  dwarf  peach,  apple,  pear 
and  new  North  Star  cherry.  Also 
new  grapes,  berries,  nut  trees,  fruit 
trees,  blueberries,  strawberries,  shade 
and  ornamental  trees.  Millers  color 
catalog  FREE. 


EDW.  F.  DIBBLE  Seedgrower 
Box  B  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


J.  E.  MILLER  NURSERIES 

565  W.  LAKE  RD.,  CANANDAIGUA,  N.  Y. 


GARDNER  SEED  CO 


45  SPENCER  ST.,  ROCHESTER  3,  N.Y 


&  RHODODENDRON 
nd  6  AZALEAS 

trong  2-yr.  transplants  4  to  8"  tall, 
lass  of  roots,  large  leaves.  Rhodo- 
endron,  from  red  flowering  stock, 
tzalea,  evergreen,  mixed  colors.  — 
’ostpaid  at  planting  time.  Free  Catalog 


MUSSER  FORESTS. 


BOX  20C 


FRUIT  TREES,  STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY 


AND  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS 


Nut  and  Shade  Trees,  Grape  Vines, 
Flowering  Shrubs,  Evergreens,  Dwarf 
Apple  Trees  (on  Mailing  9,  7,  I, 
2,  stock).  Over  80  years  experience 
growing  and  supplying  complete  line 
of  nursery  stock  direct  to  planters. 
Satisfaction  assured — prices  reason¬ 
able.  60-page  illustrated  catalog 
and  planting  guide  sent  free.  Write 
urseries,  Box  R317,  Princess  Anne.Md. 


FREE  CATALOG  describes  our  new 
virus-free  strawberry  plants.  Foun¬ 
dation  stock  supnlied  by  the  U.  S. 
Dept,  of  Agriculture  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  better  strawberry  plants 
for  the  American  farmer  and  gardener. 
Also  blueberries,  grapes,  raspberries, 
shrubs,  snade  trees,  fruit  and  nut  trees.  All  stock  cer¬ 
tified  and  guaranteed.  Write  Now  for  Your  Free  Copy. 


RAYNER  BROTHERS.  SALISBURY  5,  MARYLAND 


are  ideal  family  income  projects.  One- 
tenth  acre  yields  660  —  900  quarts. 
Allen's  Berry  Book  tells  best  varieties 
and  How  to  Grow  Them.  Free  copy. 

Write  today. 

W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 


72  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


RHODE  ISLAND  RED  WATERMELON 


■HARRIS  SUDS 

EVER  EAT  A 

VINE  RIPENED  Watermelon? 

You  can,  if  you  live  in  an  area  that  has  three  months 
of  growing  weather.  Just  plant  Rhode  Island  Red 
wiheh  has  a  crisp,  delicious  red  flesh  of  finest  quality. 
The  vines  are  vigorous  and  produce  good  crops  of 
green  and  white  striped  melons  averaging  10  to  12  lbs. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG 
And  see  how  many  new  and  better  vegetables  and 
flowers  we  have  for  you  this  year. 

Ask  for  our  Market  Gardeners’  and  Florists’ 
Catalog  if  you  grow  for  market. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Inc. 

19  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  New  York 
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Plastic  Mulch  for  the  Garden 

(Continued  from  Page  141) 


the  ground  and  to  increased  disease, 
cracking,  and  other  harmful  effects 
of  water  on  plants  in  hot  weather. 
Water  was  distributed  well  on  por¬ 
ous  soils  in  furrows  due  to  its  being 
held  from  running  into  the  soil  too 
much  at  one  place.  Care  has  to  be 
taken  to  regulate  the  distance  of  the 
holes  properly  on  porous  soils,  and, 
if  the  soil  is  too  uneven,  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  use  long  furrows.  However, 
by  using  proper  terracing  methods  to 
get  the  right  grades,  it  is  possible  to 
use  furrows  in  almost  any  type  of 
uneven  land. 

The  plastic  extends  out  far  enough 
from  the  plants  so  that  weeds  along 
the  plastic  can  be  readily  controlled 
by  cultivators.  On  small  areas  the 
entire  area  can  be  covered.  On  large 
areas  it  seems  best  to  lay  in  rows 
with  space  between;  a  machine  has 
been  devised  for  large  areas,  as  many 
as  eight  acres  a  day.  Of  course,  small 
plantings  can  be  readily  made  by 
hand  work. 

By  this  time  the  reader  probably 
is  thinking  that  this  method  of 


]  Seed  can  be  planted  through  plastic 
\film  with  a  corn  jabber,  or  plants  can 
be  set  through  slits.  The  mulch  kills 
weeds  and  conserves  water. 

mulching  looks  good,  but  the  cost 
must  be  high.  The  cost  is  one  of  the 
good  features  about  plastic.  An  en¬ 
tire  acre  can  be  covered  for  $200. 
If  row  coverage  is  used,  only  about 
one-half  to  one-third  of  the  area  is 
covered  so  that  an  acre  can  be 
mulched  for  less  than  $100.  The  best 
feature  of  all  is  that  the  mulch  can 
be  re-used  for  about  four  years.  It 
does  not  deteriorate  in  weather  and 
summer  heat.  If  the  plastic  is  re-used 
four  years,  the  cost  on  complete 
coverage  is  only  $50  a  year,  and  for 
row  coverage  less  than  $25.  These 
figures  are  based  on  a  cost  of  a  little 
under  half  a  cent  a  square  foot.  It 
can  be  obtained  for  this  in  large 
quantities  from  manufacturers.  In 
small  amounts  it  will  cost  more. 

Perennial  Plots  for  Annual  Plants 

Crops  planted  through  plastic 
which  was  not  disturbed  the  second 
year  did  better  than  the  first  year. 
Examination  showed  that  the  soil 
under  the  plastic  on  slopes  was  still 
loose  and  in  good  tilth  in  spite  of 
hard  winter’s  rains  and  snows.  The 
nitrates  and  other  plant  food  had  not 
been  leached  out,  while  soil  close 
by  and  unmulched  was  leached  and 


packed.  It  had  to  be  treated  with 
humus,  be  plowed,  fertilized  and 
worked  up,  and  even  then  did  not 
produce  as  well  as  the  mulched  soil 
which  was  not  worked  or  fertilized 
the  second  year.  Of  course,  an  area 
between  each  set  of  double  rows  was 
worked  with  a  rototiller.  In  small 
gardens  with  good  drainage,  how¬ 
ever,  there  is  no  reason  why  an  area 
cannot  be  covered  completely  and  re¬ 
planted  for  several  years  without  re¬ 
moving  the  plastic. 

Black  plastic  is  especially  efficient 
around  perennial  plants,  trees  and 
shrubs.  It  will  last  years  without  re¬ 
moval  and  will  take  smooth  shoes 
without  injury.  If  a  hole  is  made  in 
it,  it  will  not  tear  further  and  can 
be  easily  patched. 

Probably  some  are  saying:  “All 
this  looks  too  good  to  be  true,  aren’t 
there  any  disadvantages?”  Yes.  there 
are.  One  is  that,  with  small  seeds, 
weeds  come  through  the  slits  and,  as 
yet,  there  is  no  way  of  stopping  them 
in  the  row  with  black  plastic.  Most 
large  seeds  work  well,  however. 

Also,  if  seeds  are  planted  or  plants 
set  on  a  hot  day  in  August,  it  may 
become  too  hot  for  them  and  cause 
trouble.  After  seed  is  up  or  plants 
started  off,  no  damage  occurs;  it  is 
just  on  young  seedlings  or  fresh  set 
plants.  A  new  type  of  plastic  impreg¬ 
nated  with  aluminum  powder  gives 
promise  of  overcoming  this  fault,  but 
experimental  work  is  still  needed. 
If  care  is  taken  to  plant  in  cooler 
periods  in  August,  a  good  stand  re¬ 
sults. 

Another  disadvantage  is  that  the 
plastic  is  often  in  the  way  for  plow¬ 
ing.  It  is  not  difficult  to  take  up 
and  reroll  but,  of  course,  it  is  an 
extra  operation.  It  seems  that  it  can 
be  left  down  with  good  results.  If 
this  is  true,  these  objections  would 
be  advantages. 

Taking  off  the  plastic  is  not  much 
of  an  operation  in  small  gardens,  es¬ 
pecially  if  it  is  re-used  several  years. 
It  looks  as  though  it  can  be  left  down 
for  small  gardens.  Black  plastic 
should  be  a  big  boon  for  perennials, 
trees  and  shrubs  since  it  can  be  left 
around  them  for  years  without  re¬ 
moval. 


Books  for  Home 
Gardeners 

The  Gardener’s  Bug  Book, 

Cynthia  Westcott . $7.50 

Botany  —  Plant  Science, 

W.  W.  Robbins  &  T.  E.  Weir..  6.75 
Propagation  of  Plants, 

Kains  and  McQuestion .  6.00 

The  Vegetable  Growing  Business, 

R.  L.  &  G.  S.  Watts .  6.00 

Plant  Regulators  in  Agriculture 

H.  B.  Tukey .  5.50 

New  Garden  Encyclopedia, 

E.  L.  D.  Seymour .  5.00 

10,000  Garden  Questions  Answered 

F.  F.  Rockwell .  4.95 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 

Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 


Mulching  is  not  the  only  horticultural  use  of  plastic  film.  At  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity  is  a  16x9 6-foot  plastic  greenhouse  resistant  to  ivind,  snow  and  cold, 
built  for  about  $800.  At  the  University  of  Kentucky  it  is  used  to  store  pot¬ 
ting  soil  outdoors  and  to  kill  weed  seed  by  entrapment  of  methyl  bromide 

fumes. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


"What  Would  She  Do  if 
She  Were  Farming?" 

Several  weeks  ago,  The  Rural  New 
Yorker  published  a  very  interesting 
article  about  deer  in  New  York  State. 
More  recently,  it  has  printed  a  lady’s 
condemnation  of  hunting  and  trap¬ 
ping  as  cruel.  I  wonder  what  she 
would  do  if  she  were  farming.  How 
would  she  contend  with  rabbits,  fox¬ 
es,  and  all  the  rodents?  In  regard  to 
the  deer  problem  in  New  York,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  orchards  and  nurseries, 
there  seems  to  be  public  support  for 
the  State  to  provide  fencing  material. 
I  understand  that  such  a  bill  was  in¬ 
troduced  in  the  Legislature,  but  that 
it  died  in  committee.  A  prominent 
nurseryman  says  fencing  is  the  only 
means  of  controlling  the  deer,  even 
though  antlerless  days  may  help 
some.  Many  of  the  other  northeast¬ 
ern  states  provide  assistance  with 
fencing  of  orchards,  but  New  York 
State  seems  uninterested  in  recogniz¬ 
ing  this  serious  problem  to  its  farm¬ 
ers,  fruit  growers  and  nurserymen. 
There  are  many  places  in  the  State 
where  it  is  impossible  to  raise  a  thing 
because  of  deer  and  other  wild  ani¬ 
mals.  A.  A.  A. 

Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 

LAfter  publication  of  any  hunting¬ 
trapping  story,  The  Rural  New 
Yorker  receives  many  letters  of  pro¬ 
test  about  cruelty  to  animals.  It  was 
in  recognition  of  their  viewpoint  that 
the  letter  by  Miss  Fisher  was  pub¬ 
lished;  we  believe  it  important  to 
print  the  opposing,  though  minority, 
view.  The  Rural  New  Yorker  likes 
hunting,  trapping  and  fishing  as 
sports  and  recognizes  their  value  in 
both  civilization  and  nature.  At  the 
same  time,  it  does  not  condone  will¬ 
ful  prolongation  of  animals  suffering 
or  the  deplorable  behavior  of  some 
hunters.  The  fencing  matter  should 
receive  further  and  favorable  atten¬ 
tion  in  the  Legislature.  —  Ed.] 


Fertilizerfor  Evergreens? 

I  have  about  50,000  evergreen  trees 
planted  for  eventual  Christmas  sale. 
The  first  setting  of  them  was  in  1953. 
I  have  been  placing  a  handful  of 
hard-wood  ashes  around  each  seed¬ 
ling.  Would  an  application  of  pulver¬ 
ized  hen  droppings  be  worthwhile  to 
give  these  trees  a  better  start? 

Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y.  r.  m. 

The  question  of  fertilizing  ever¬ 
green  trees  to  increase  their  growth 
has  been  a  moot  subject  for  many 
years.  In  some  cases  where  fertilizers 
have  been  applied  to  young  speci¬ 
mens,  results  seemed  encouraging 
for  a  brief  period.  On  the  whole, 
however,  the  effects  have  been  large¬ 
ly  negative.  Evidence  seems  to  indi¬ 
cate  that,  in  the  absence  of  fire  and 
grazing  animals,  nature  provides 
conditions  most  favorable  for  the 
growth  of  trees  and  that  application 
of  fertilizers  is  unnecessary.  Adding 
manure  or  chemicals  may  be  just  a 
needless  expense.  One  of  the  ob¬ 
jections  of  fertilizing  a  Christmas 
tree  is  that  it  may  increase  elongation 
of  the  trunk  so  much  that  branches 
grow  too  far  apart;  an  “open”  tree  is 
the  result.  Recent  work  at  the  New 
Jersey  Station  indicates  that  forest 
fertilization  has  real  merit,  however. 

My  conclusion  that  fertilization  is 
unnecessary  could  be  proved  wrong; 
at  present  I  believe  it  is  cori’ect.  I 
would  advise  applying  fertilizer  to 
your  plantation  only  on  an  experi¬ 
mental  basis.  Try  it  on  a  few  rows 
of  trees  and  watch  the  results.  Be¬ 
cause  of  its  strength,  poultry  manure 
is  very  likely  to  cause  some  injury; 
great  caution  should  attend  its  use. 

j.  p. 


"How  this  tractor  takes  to  your  grasslands !” 


"Like  me,  you’re  probably  doing  more  grassland  farming  these  days 
— and  that’s  where  the  Super  55  really  comes  into  its  own.  First  off, 
it’s  built  low,  with  the  wheels  wide:  just  the  ticket  for  rough  coun¬ 
try.  Another  thing,  you’ve  got  the  3-point  hitch  to  mount  your  hay 
tools.  Your  plow  and  your  disc,  too:  easy  to  raise  ’em  when  you’re 
criss-crossing  a  waterway.  Most  important  to  me,  the  55  is  a  low- 
cost  tractor  to  buy  and  to  run — yet  it  handles  everything  right  up  to 
a  10-ton  baler.  On  grassland,  like  everywhere  else,  I  find  Oliver  gives 
me  the  power  to  produce  at  the  lowest  possible  cost.” 

YOUR  ouver  dealer  explaims:  "Oliver  considers  every  kind  of  farming, 
every  kind  of  farmer.  That’s  because  farming  and  farmers  are 
Oliver’s  big  business — not  something  we  do  on  the  side.” 

The  Oliver  Corporation,  400  West  Madison  St.,  Chicago  6,  Ill. 


Buy  your  new  tractor 
on  the 

"Pay  as  you  Produce" 

purchase  plan 
Ask  your  Oliver  Dealer 


OLIVER 


OLIVER 


"FINEST  IN  FARM  MACHINERY ’’ 


March  2,  1957 
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WATER 

J^fiU 

FOR  TUBS<  pools 

rVI*  and  PONDS 


IN  ALL  COLORS  OF  THE  RAINBOW 

GUARANTEED  TO  GROW! 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog  in  color  today! 

C  1  0^1 *>  SUL  WATER  Dept.  R,  950  Front  $». 
■jLUvWflfl  GARDENS  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Trees,  Plants,  Shrubs,  ETG 

We  otter  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  com¬ 
plete  assortment  in  the 
country.  Quality  unex¬ 
celled.  Our  1957  Catalog 
gives  prices,  descrip¬ 
tions,  illustrations  in 
natural  color  and  complete  plant¬ 
ing  and  cultural  directions. 

Free  Copy  —  Write  Today 
BUNTINGS’  NURSERIES,  INC. 
Box  28,  Selbyville,  Delaware 


n.  0  < 

O 

T 

s 

CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 

—  ALL 

PRICES  PREPA-ID 

12 

25 

50 

100 

1000 

ASPARAGUS—  1  yr.  — 

$1.30 

$2.00 

$3.25 

$17.00 

2  yr.  — 

1.75 

2.75 

3.85 

20.00 

3  yr.  — 

2.00 

3.25 

5.00 

25.00 

RHUBARB  —  1  yr.  $1.75 

$3.25 

$5.50 

$9.50 

— 

2  yr.  2.75 

5.00 

9.50 

16.00 

— 

3  yr.  4.25 

7.50 

12.50 

20.00 

— 

HORSERADISH  .75 

1.40 

1.95 

3.50 

22.00 

FIELD  PLANT  FARM 

P.O.  SEWELL,  N.  J.  LOCATION 

BARNSBORO,  N.  J. 

CHRISTMAS  TREES 


Turn  wasteland  into  profit. 
Our  famous  Christmas  Tree 
Growers’  Guide  tells  you 
how.  Write  for  free  copy. 


OR  FOREST 
TREES 


MUSSER  FORESTS. 


Box  20- C 


Beautiful  Pot  Plants  250 

Gorgeous,  easy  to  grow  house  Postpaid 
plants,  3"  to  4"  flowers,  last  with  big* 
for  months.  Exquisite  mixed  Seed  and 
colors.  Send  only  25c  for  2;  Nursery 
50cfor4;  SX  for8.  Order  now.  Book 

R.  H.  SHU  Vi  WAY  SEEDSMAN 

DEPT  .  405,  ROCKFORD.  ILLINOIS 


HORTICULTURE  BOOKLETS 
*  CATALOGS 


BURPEE’S  SEED  CATALOG  — This  128- 
page  book  lists  and  describes  a  complete 
assortment  of  vegetable  and  flower  seeds  in¬ 
cluding  many  new  Burpee  varieties.  Among 
the  hundreds  of  varieties  listed  and  de¬ 
scribed  are  Burpee’s  Big  Early  Hybrid  to¬ 
mato,  Burpee’s  Hybrid  cantaloupe  and  an 
assortment  of  bulbs  and  roots.  Every  garden¬ 
er  will  find  many  items  of  interest  in  this 
illustrated  catalog.  Address  W.  Atlee  Burpee 
Co.,  480  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


STERN’S  NURSERY  CATALOG  —  This 
catalog  will  appeal  to  the  home  gardener. 
In  addition  to  the  well  known  varieties  of 
roses  and  ornamentals,  it  also  features  some 
rare  varieties  and  offers  new  garden  ideas. 
Fruit  trees,  shade  trees  and  small  fruits 
will  all  be  found  in  this  interesting  catalog. 
Address  Stern’s  Nurseries,  Box  RN,  Geneva, 
New  York. 


HOFFMAN’S  FARM  SEEDS  —  A  full  line 
of  farm  seeds  is  described  in  this  nterest.ng 
booklet.  It  devotes  considerable  space  to  the 
merits  of  Funk-G  hybrid  corn  but  also  in¬ 
cludes  the  popular  varieties  of  alfalfa,  clover, 
oats,  rye  and  other  farm  crops.  It  is  beauti¬ 
fully  illustrated  in  natural  color.  Address 
A.  H.  Hoffman,  Inc.,  Box  32-A,  Landisville, 
Penna. 


LEDDEN’S  SEED  AND  PLANT  BOOK  — 

Practically  everything  for  the  garden  will  be 
found  in  this  catalog.  All  types  of  vegetables 
from  beans  to  watermelons;  a  wide  assort¬ 
ment  of  flower  seeds  and  plants,  as  well 
as  garden  tools  and  equipment  to  make  the 
work  easier  and  more  productive.  Every 
gardener  should  write  for  this  free  catalog. 
Address  Orol  Ledden  &  Sons,  Sewell,  N.  J. 


KELLY’S  GARDEN  GUIDE  — This  book 
will  be  of  interest  to  both  the  fruit  grower 
and  the  home  gardener.  It  features  a  wide 
assortment  of  roses,  shrubs,  perennials  and 
other  ornamentals  for  beautifying  the  home 
grounds.  It  also  offers  many  popular  varie¬ 
ties  of  fruit  trees  and  berries.  Beautiful  color 
illustrations  add  to  the  interest  of  this  cata¬ 
log.  Write  Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries,  Dept.  R2-16, 
Dansville,  N.  Y. 


RAYNER’S  BERRY  BOOK  —  Both  the 
commercial  berry  grower  and  the  home 
gardener  find  this  berry  book  of  value.  It 
gives  an  accurate  description  of  all  the 
popular  varieties  of  strawberries  and  tells 
which  varieties  are  best  suited  for  various 
parts  of  the  Northeast.  It  also  includes  blue¬ 
berries,  asparagus,  nut  trees,  ornamentals, 
etc.  Address  Rayner  Bros.,  Salisbury  5,  Md. 


BLUE  SPRUCE 

5x3’ 


95 


COLORADO:  excellent  5  year 
transplants,  8  to  12  in.  tall 
Blue-green  to  marvelous  blue 
color.  Compact  and  sturdy. 

Post  paid  at  planting  time.  FREE  Evergreen  Catalog 


IHESSSF 


IEVERGREENS 


CHRISTMAS  TREES 
and  ORNAMENTALS 


Seedlings  andTransplants-direct  from  grow¬ 
ers  at  planting  time.  Many  varieties  of  Pine, 

Spruce,  Fir,  etc.  Quality  stock  at  low  prices. 

SUNCREST  EVERGREEN  NURSERIES, 

Box  305  •  KM  Homer  City,  Pa.  |  _ tUfl 


Free 

CATALOGUE 

and 

PLANTING 

GUIDE 


STRAWBERRIES 

I 


Allen's  1957  Berry  Book  tells 
best  varieties  for  home  and 
market,  and  how  to  grow  them. 
Free  copy. Write  today. 

__  W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 
72  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


CERTIFIED  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


Fresh  dug  from  our  muck  farm:  Premier,  Catskill, 
Robinson,  Sparkle,  Fairfax  grown  from  virus  free 
stock.  Empire.  Fairland,  Temple,  Pocahontas  of  regu¬ 
lar  stock.  $3.00-100  p’paid.  Everbearing,  Streamliner 
and  Superfection  $4.75-100  p’paid.  Write  for  quantity 
prices.  BRAMAN  BROS.,  PEN  FI  ELD,  N.  Y. 


SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS 


Leariinq  Varieties.  Write  for  Price  List  and  Free 

Growers  Guide.  J.  D.  DELLINGER, 

GLEASON,  DEPT.  RN,  TENNESSEE 

EVERGREENS:  Christmas  Tree  Planting  Stock.  Seed¬ 

lings  &  transplants.  Free  price  list  and  planting  guide. 
FLICKINGERS’  NURSERY.  Box  4,  SAGAMORE,  PA. 

GLADIOLUS,  DAHLIAS,  CANNAS.  Hundreds  of  Va- 
rieties.  Request  lists.  GLADSIDE,  Northfield,  Mass. 


VIRUS  FREE  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.  Write  for 
Prices.  STAN’S  BERRY  FARM,  Southampton,  Mass. 


NEW  JET  TORCH  destroys  weeds,  stumps,  rocks. 
Get  Free  Bulletin.  SINE,  RN-2,  QUAKERT0WN,  PA. 


BA 


BY  EVERGREENS,  Seedlings,  Transplants,  Xmas 
ree  Stock.  Price  list  free.  Neuner’s  Nursery,  368 
icher  Road,  Pittsburgh  2,  Pa. 


_  HARDY  GARDEN  CHRYSANTHEMUMS  - 

Large  flowering,  intermediate,  pompon,  button,  cushion, 
tine  collection  of  recent  introductions,  full  color  range, 
early  to  late  bloomers,  20  transplants  $2.00  postpaid. 
Order  from  this  advertisement.  No  catalogue. 
ELM  TREE  PERENNIAL  FARM, 

NO.  MAIN  ST.,  SOUTHINGTON,  CONN. 

For  the  price  of  one  CHRISTMAS  TREE  ($5.00) 
We  will  ship  PREPAID  50  Scotch  Pine:  50  Blue 
Spruce:  50  Norway  Spruce:  50  White  Spruce  two- 
year  Seedlings.  Catalogue  listing  at  $3.00  per  100. 
Also  offering  100  Blue  Spruce  three-year  ONLY 
($5.00).  UNADILLA  NURSERY  FARMS, 

JOHNSON  CITY,  :-:  NEW  YORK 

WRITE  NOW  for  1957  Price  Lists  on  Cabbage,  Onion, 
Potato,  Tomato,  Pepper,  Cauliflower  Plants  ready 
later.  SAMUEL  BRADSHAW,  FRANKLIN  VA. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  1957  Price  List  on  Cabbage, 
Tomato,  Potato,  Pepper  and  other  Vegetable  Plants. 
DIXIE  PLANT  CO.,  FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA 


MILLER’S  NURSERY  GU  I DE  —  Consider¬ 
able  space  in  this  illustrated  booklet  is  de¬ 
voted  to  the  popular  varieties  of  grapes.  It 
fully  describes  more  than  18  variet.es  of 
grapes  recommended  for  the  Northeast.  It 
also  offers  a  wide  assortment  of  fruit  trees, 
ornamentals  and  berries.  It  is  well  printed 
and  illustrated  in  color.  Write  J.  E.  Miller 
Nurseries,  565  W.  Lake  Road,  Canandaigua, 
New  York. 


DIBBLE’S  FARM  SEED  BOOK  —  All  the 

popular  varieties  of  corn,  oats,  potatoes,  rye, 
alfalfa,  grass  mixtures,  etc.  are  accurately 
described  in  this  attractive  catalog.  It  tells 
which  varieties  are  best  suited  for  various 
areas.  It  will  prove  both  interesting  and 
helpful  to  real  farm  operators.  It  is  illus¬ 
trated  in  natural  colors  and  is  well  worth 
writing  for.  Address  Edw.  F.  Dibble  Seed- 
grower,  Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERY  CATA¬ 
LOG —  This  is  a  complete  nursery  catalog 
and  planting  guide  of  interest  to  both  large 
and  small  growers.  In  addition  to  a  large 
variety  of  fruit  trees,  it  also  includes  an 
assortment  of  small  fruits,  asparagus,  berries, 
ornamentals,  etc.  It  will  be  of  interest  to 
both  large  growers  or  the  owner  of  a  small 
plot.  Address  Bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries, 
Box  R-227,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 


ALLEN’S  BERRY  BOOK  — Devoted  ex¬ 
clusively  to  strawberries,  this  catalog  does 
an  excellent  job  in  supplying  growers  with 
accurate  and  detailed  information  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  all  the  popular  varieties.  It  also 
contains  a  chapter  of  instructions  that  will 
help  both  the  amateur  and  experienced 
grower  to  get  better  crops  from  their  straw¬ 
berry  beds.  Write  W.  F.  Allen,  Co.,  72 
Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


MUSSER  FOREST  CATALOG —  A  com¬ 
plete  line  of  Christmas  trees,  evergreen  seed¬ 
lings  and  transplants  is  featured  in  this  cata¬ 
log.  It  also  includes  roses,  flowering  shrubs 
and  ornamentals  as  well  as  standard  fruit 
trees.  Various  types  of  landscaping  orna¬ 
mentals  are  illustrated  and  described.  Write 
Musser  Forests,  Inc.,  Box  20- A,  Indiana,  Pa. 

ROBSON  SEED  CATALOG  —  Every  vege¬ 
table  grower  will  find  this  booklet  interest¬ 
ing  and  helpful.  It  covers  practically  all 
kinds  of  vegetable  and  flower  seeds,  includ¬ 
ing  such  outstanding  varieties  as  Seneca 
corn  hybrids,  Butternut  squash,  Wando  peas, 
Takii  Gem  watermelon  and  others  of  equal 
interest.  It  is  well  printed  and  attractively 
illustrated  in  color.  Address  Robson  Quality 
Seeds,  Inc.,  Box  R,  Hall,  N.  Y. 

HARRISON'S  PLANTERS  GUIDE — Peach¬ 
es  receive  special  prominence  in  this  cata¬ 
log  which  lists  and  describes  more  than  50 
varieties.  It  classifies  the  various  varieties 
into  early  and  late  ripening  groups.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  peaches,  a  complete  line  of  apples, 
plums,  pears,  cherries  and  small  fruits  are 
included  in  this  free  catalog.  Address 
Harrison’s  Nurseries,  Berlin,  Md. 

HARRIS  SEED  CATALOG  —  This  book 
may  well  be  described  as  a  complete  seed 
catalog.  In  addition  to  a  full  line  of  vege¬ 
table,  flower  and  farm  seeds,  it  includes 
such  items  as  peanuts,  popcorn,  mustard, 
garlic  and  various  other  plants  not  found 
in  the  average  seed  catalog.  It  is  nicely  illus¬ 
trated  and  also  offers  a  complete  line  of 
garden  equipment  and  supplies.  Address 
Jos.  Harris  Co.,  16  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester 
11,  N.  Y. 

BUNTINGS  NURSERY  CATALOG — Dozens 
of  beautiful  illustrations  in  natural  color 
make  this  one  of  the  most  attractive  nur¬ 
sery  catalogs  of  the  season.  All  the  popular 
varieties  of  berries,  fruits  and  ornamentals 
are  described  and  pictured  in  glowing  colors. 
Every  home-owner  will  find  items  of  interest 
in  it.  Address  Buntings  Nurseries,  Box  28, 
Selbyville,  Delaware. 

SHIVERS  STRAWBERRY  GUIDE  —  This 
booklet  is  devoted  exclusively  to  strawberry 
plants  and  describes  many  of  the  leading  va¬ 
rieties.  It  contains  a  chapter  devoted  to  the 
proper  preparation  of  the  soil  for  strawberry 
culture.  Write  J.  H.  Shivers,  Box  R-27,  Allen, 
Maryland. 

MALONEY’S  NURSERY  CATALOG  —  A 

complete  line  of  fruit  trees,  berries,  grapes, 
roses  and  various  ornamentals  will  be  found 
in  this  catalog.  Many  illustrations  in  color. 
It  will  be  of  interest  to  commercial  fruit¬ 
growers  as  well  as  home-owners.  The  supply 
is  limited.  Address  Maloney  Bros.  Nursery 
Co.,  27  Circle  Road,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


NUT  TREE  Special 


PLANT  OFFER  NO.  3 

2  Chinese  Chestnut  (lV^-2 
ft);  2  Black  Walnut  (2-3 

ft) .  All  quality, _ 

sturdy  nursery 
stock. 


No  C.O.D.’s.  Cash 
with  order.  All 
stock  shipped 
postpaid;  bare 
root,  packed  in 
damp  moss.  (Pa. 
Orders  add  3% 
Sales  Tax.) 


4  NUT 
TREES 

4 


WRITE  TODAY  FOR  CATALOG 


Pra-and  Con-Dwarf 
Fruit  Trees 

Although  peach,  plum,  cherry  and 
apricot  have  not  been  produced  ex¬ 
tensively  on  dwarf  rootstocks,  apple 
and  pear  have  been  in  abundance. 
Planting  stock  is  generally  available 
from  local  and  mail-order  nurseries. 
The  chief  advantage  of  dwarf  stocks 
is  that  they  take  up  less  space  in  the 
soil,  on  the  ground,  and  in  the  air. 
Ladders  and  high-pressure  spray  rigs 
are  not  necessary  to  pick  the  fruit, 
to  thin  it  out,  or  to  cover  the  foliage 
and  fruit  with  pesticides.  The  USDA 
cites  their  advantages  as:  (1)  they 
usually  begin  to  bear  fruit  one  or  two 
years  earlier  than  standard-size  trees; 
(2)  several  varieties  of  fruit  with 
different  ripening  seasons  can  be 
planted  in  the  space  needed  by  one 
standard  tree;  (3)  all  work  on  dwarf 
trees  can  be  performed  without 
heavy  machinery;  and  (4)  they  can 
be  pruned  and  trained  as  orna¬ 
mentals  for  landscaping. 

But  the  dwarf  trees  also  have  dis¬ 
advantages:  (1)  they  are  usually 
more  expensive  that  the  standard 
fruit  trees — this  is  because  of  extra 
time  and  labor  involved  in  grafting 


and  growing;  and  (2)  they  may  be 
less  firmly  anchored  in  the  soil  be¬ 
cause  of  dwarfed  roots  and  may  re¬ 
quire  permanent  wiring  or  staking  to 
keep  them  from  blowing  over  in 
strong  winds.  Regardless,  the  word 
many — if  not  most — growers  would 
use  to  describe  their  fruit-tree  dwarfs 
is  “delightful.” 


Dr.  James  R.  HoSbert 

Dr.  James  R.  Holbert,  one  of  the 
men  who  played  a  key  role  in  the 
development  of  hybrid  corn  through¬ 
out  the  world,  died  suddenly  on 
February  7  in  Bloomington,  Ill. 

Dr.  Holbert’s  interest  in  plant 
breeding  began  while  he  was  a  stu¬ 
dent  at  Purdue  University.  After 
graduation  he  became  associated  with 
Funk  Bros.  Seed  Co.  and  began  work 
on  a  corn  inbreeding  project.  In  1918 
Dr.  Holbert  was  placed  in  charge  of 
a  USDA  experiment  station  near 
Bloomington  where  he  was  located 
for  20  years.  In  1937  he  returned  to 
the  Funk  organization  as  vice-presi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  research.  He  was 
later  made  general  manager  of  Funk 
Bros.  Seed  Co.,  a  position  he  held 
at  the  time  of  his  death. 


PIKES  PEAK  NURSERIES 

Dept.  F  P.  O.  Box  670  Indiana,  Pa. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

FINEST  QUALITY  PLANTS 
POPULAR  VARIETIES 
SEND  FOR  OUR  1957  CATALOG.  FREE. 

BENNING’S  BERRY  FARM  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 

STRAWBERRY  PLAINTS 

Healthy  Virus  Free  Stock.  Write  today 
for  FREE  Illustrated  catalogue,  planting 
guide,  and  FREE  PLANT  OFFER. 

JAMES  W.  BRITTINGHAM, 

40  Ocean  City  Blvd.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

—  Grown  From  Virus  Free  Foundation  Stock  — 
RASPBERRIES,  BLUEBERRIES,  ASPARAGUS 
40  Varieties  —  Grow  small  fruits  in  your  spare  time. 

It  Pays.  For  Better  Results  Write  for  Our  FREE 
CATALOG  and  PLANTING  GUIDE. 

WALTER  K.  MORSS  &  SON, 
_ BRADFORD,  MASS. 

TREES • SHRUBS 

— 'PLANTING  GUIDE 
B  '  tells  how  10  raise  them 
, —  from  seed.  Write  today. 

WOODLOT  SEED  CO.,  NORWAY  37,  MICHIGAN 
PEACH  X  n  P  f  LOW  AS 

APPLE  TRttp  20C 

Cherries,  pears,  plums,  nut  trees,  strawberries,  blue¬ 
berries.  dwarf  fruit  trees.  Grapevines  10c.  Shrubs, 
evergreens,  shade  trees,  roses  25c  up.  Quality  stock 
can’t  be  sold  lower.  Write  for  FREE  color  catalog  and 
$2  FREE  bonus  information.  TENNESSEE  NUR- 
SERY  CO..  BOX  16.  CLEVELAND,  TENNESSEE 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

JERSEY  BELLE  (N.  J.  7-A) 

The  fruit  of  this  new  variety  is  noted  for  extra  large 
size  and  delicious  taste.  Price  reduced  now  for  quantity 
orders,  $18  per  1000.  Order  early.  Circular  on  request. 
UNIVERSAL  FARMS,  Robbinsville,  New  Jersey 

-  CHRISTMAS  TREE  - 

SEEDLINGS  AND  TRANSPLANTS 
Grow  quality  trees  by  planting  proven  quality  — 
PINES,  SPRUCES,  FIRS.  Price  list,  planting  guide 
and  shearing  bulletin  on  request.  Place  your  order 
now  while  popular  species  and  sizes  are  available. 
ECCLES  NURSERIES,  Box  65-Y,  Rimersburg,  Pa. 

TRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Write  for  catalog,  fully  describing  all 
varieties,  with  best  methods  of  growing 
them.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

J.  H.  SHIVERS,  Box  R -572,  Allen,  Md. 

Free:  Vegetable  Plant  Catalogue 

Bumper  crops  with  our  hardy  field-grown  Cabbage, 
Onion,  Lettuce,  Broccoli,  Cauliflower.  Tomato  Egg¬ 
plant,  Pepper,  and  Potato  Plants.  Bargain  Offers. 

PIEDMONT  PLANT  COMPANY, 

BOX  684, _ GREENVILLE,  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

FINEST  QUALITY  ★  FRUIT  TREES 

Best  varieties  Peach,  Apple,  Pear,  Plum.  Cherry, 
Apricot  and  Nectarine  Trees.  Jumbo  size,  give  Quick¬ 
est  best  fruiting.  Let  us  send  you  FREE  Catalog.  Write 
today.  Largest  grower  TRUE  NAME  trees  for  73  years. 
HAJiRISONS’  NURSERIES.  BERLIN.  MARYLAND 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

BLUEBERRY,  RASPBERRY  and  ASPARAGUS 
IN  ALL  POPULAR  VARIETIES 
A  Free  Catalogue  Full  of  Facts.  No  Fakes. 

H.  D.  RICHARDSON  &  COMPANY 
WILLARDS, _ BOX  8, _ MARYLAND 

ONION  PLANTS 

Choice  Select  White  and  Yellow  Bermuda,  White  and 
Yellow  Sweet  Spanish:  500-$2.IO;  l000-$3.50;  2000- 
$5.45;  3000-$6.90;  6000  (crate)  $10.50,  prepaid. 

AUSTIN  PLANT  COMPANY, 

BOX  853, _ AUSTIN,  TEXAS 

CHRISTMAS  TREE  SEEDLINGS 

Growing  Christmas  Trees  Beautify  Idle  Land,  Earn 
Satisfaction  and  Profits.  We  offer  a  wide  variety 
of  quality  seedlings  and  transplants. 

Write  Today  for  Price  List  and  Planting  Guide. 

PAINT  CREEK  NURSERIES. 

R.  D.  I. _ SHIPPENVILLE,  PA. 

STRAWBERRIES  —  DON’T  FAIL  TO  GET  THEM 
EXTRA  SPECIAL,  SUPER  FINE.  CATALOG  FREE. 
SUNNYSIDE  NURSERY,  R.  D.  2,  BANGOR,  PA. 

CEDAR  POSTS  —  ALL  SIZES  FOR  LOG  CABINS, 
FENCES,  etc.  We  deliver.  VERMONT  LUMBER 
CORP.,  NEWPORT.  VERMONT,  Telehone  10 

111  14  Days  From  Our  Preplanted 
111  U  311 1\  Will  3  Ready-to-Grow  Trays.  3  for  $4.50 
express  chgs.  collect.  Spawn  plus  newest  manureloss 
growing  methods,  $1.00  ppd.  Free  literature,  gladly. 
LUXOR  CO.  RNY,  641  So.  19th  St.,  NEWARK  3. N.  J. 


INCREASE  PRESENT  INCOME 


■  ■ 


$75-up  weekly.  Dealers,  farmers,  agents — demonstrate 
nationally  known  Gro-Green  Liquid  Fertilizer  Nu¬ 
trients.  Results  Guaranteed.  Fuil-part  time.  Samples 
Free,  CAMPBELL  CO„  ROCH  ELLE  214,  ILLINOIS 
SAVE  MONEY  ON  HARDY  N 0 RTH ER N - G RO WN 
NURSERY  STOCK!  Get  your  FREE  copy  of  Kelly 
Bros,  new  Color  Catalog  of  guaranteed  Dwarf  Fruit 
Frees,  Berry  Plants,  Ornamental  Shrubs,  etc.  Write: 
KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES,  R-3,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 
VIRUS  FREE  STRAWBERRY,  RED-BLACK  RASP¬ 
BERRY  PLANTS.  Guaranteed  to  Grow.  Circular. 
EUREKA  PLANT  FARM,  HASTINGS,  N.  Y. 

-  EVERGREEN  S  E  E  D  L  IN  G  S  - 

For  Christmas  trees  and  reforestration.  Quality  Scotch 
pine  at  reasonable  prices.  Write  for  information. 
PINE  GROVE  NURSERY 

R.  O.  3, _ _ CLEARFIELD, _ PENNA. 

FOR  SALE  —  High  Yielding  Blight  Resistant 
KENNEBEC  Seed  Potatoes.  Also  outstanding  new 
Varieties:  SACO,  PLYMOUTH  and  MERRIMAC. 
THOMPSON  FARMS,  CLYMER,  NEW  YORK 

LIST— SURPLUS  EVERGREENS  AT  LOW  PRICES. 
UNADILLA  NURSERY,  JOHNSON  CITY,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  t 
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4-Time  Champion  Corn  Growers 


COMPARE  AGRICO 

"With  no  extra  investment  for 
land/  seed/  labor  or  equipment 
we  made  $11*12  more  per  acre/1 

says  Henry  Pindar,  Middleburg,  M.  Y. 

‘‘Although  we  have  always  grown  good  crops,  being  County  corn 
yield  champions  3  years  running  and  State  champions  in  1954,  your 
representative  claimed  that  we  could  get  even  larger  yields  by  using 
AGRICO,”  says  Henry  V.  Pindar  of  Pindar  Brothers  farm,  Middle¬ 
burg,  Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y.  “So  this  Spring  when  we  planted  com, 
we  chose  one  of  our  most  uniform  fields  and  planted  half  with 
AGRICO  FOR  CORN  5-10-10  and  the  other  half  with  another  well- 
known  5-10-10.  We  were  very  careful  to  see  that  the  same  seed,  the 
same  rate  of  fertilizer,  550  lbs.  per  acre,  was  used  on  each  half,  and 
that  the  whole  field  was  planted  at  the  same  time. 

‘‘In  the  past,  we  have  probably  tried  almost  every  brand  of  fertilizer 
available  in  our  locality  and  have  never  noticed  any  difference 
from  one  to  another  until  we  tried  AGRICO  tills  year  in  a  side-by- 
side  test. 

The  “difference”  was  in  AGRICO 


In  a  side-by-side  fertilizer  comparison  made  last  Spring  on  the  farm  of  Henry  and  William 
Pindar  of  Middleburg,  N.  Y.,  AGRICO  produced  8  bushels  more  corn  per  acre.  William  Pindar 
is  shown  in  photograph  above. 


34  Bushel  Acre  Increase  on  Potatoes 
Made  $41.19  Extra  Profit  per  Acre 


<5I  have  used  AGRICO  with  excellent  re¬ 
sults  for  about  15  years,”  says  Burton 
Merle  of  Bliss,  Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y.  “It 
gives  me  both  quality  and  quantity.  Some 
of  my  potatoes  are  sold  to  potato  chip 
manufacturers.  Here  the  quality  is  ex- 
tremely  important  to  attract  buyers  and 
the  quantity  yields  extra  profit  for  me. 

“This  Spring  a  salesman  persuaded  me 
to  try  another  brand  of  fertilizer.  I  took  one 
load  and  decided  to  compare  it  with  my 
regular  brand  of  AGRICO  on  a  field  of 
Rural  Russet  potatoes  to  be  grown  for  a 
potato  chip  manufacturer.  I  selected  a  field 
with  uniform  soil  conditions  and  one  that 
has  had  similar  treatment  in  past  years. 

When  planting  the  potatoes  I  used  1,800  pounds  of  AGRICO  FOR 
POTATOES  5-10-10  on  35  acres  and  an  equal  application  of  the 
other  brand  of  5-10-10  fertilizer  on  9  acres.  When  I  harvested  the 
crop  I  found  there  was  an  increase  of  34  bushels  per  acre  where 
AGRICO  had  been  used.  On  the  specific  gravity  test,  important  for 
potatoes  used  for  potato  chips,  the  AGRICO  potatoes  tested  higher. 
The  other  fertilizer  cost  $1.20  more  per  ton  but  AGRICO  gave  me 
$41.19  more  profit  per  acre  and  a  better  quality  potato.” 


BURTON  MERLE 
Bliss,  N.  Y. 


“Despite  exceptionally  cool  and  somewhat  dry  weather,  the 
plants  got  off  to  a  good  start  and  by  fall  we  could  see  we  were 
going  to  get  a  good  yield  over  the  entire  field.  By  carefully  picking 
corn  by  hand  from  equal  test  sections  in  each  half  of  the  field,  we 
found  that  AGRICO  yielded  131  bushels  per  acre  of  air  dry  corn. 
The  other  5-10-10  yielded  123  bushels  per  acre. 

“The  AGRICO  cost  us  $3.21  more  per  ton,  or  88  cents  more  per 
acre,  than  the  other  fertilizer  but,  figuring  corn  at  $1.50  per  bushel, 
we  realized  an  extra  net  profit  of  $11.12  per  acre  where  we  used 
AGRICO.  On  the  22  acres  fertilized  with  AGRICO  this  figures  out 
to  an  extra  $246,88.  In  these  times  of  higher  costs  and  lower  profits, 
we  especially  appreciate  the  extra  crop-producing  power  of  AGRICO, 
which  enables  us  to  get  higher  yields  and  higher  profits  from  the 
same  investment  in  land,  seed,  labor  and  machinery.” 

Get  more  for  your  fertilizer  dollar 

Benefit  from  the  results  reported  here  by  Mr.  Pindar  and  Mr.  Merle 
and  use  AGRICO  on  your  crops  this  Spring. 

See  for  yourself  in  your  own  fields  the  important  difference  that 
more  efficient  plant  nutrition  can  produce  in  yield,  quality — and 
more  profitable  crops.  Talk  with  your  nearby  AGRICO  dealer  about 
our  A.A.C.  Soil  Service.  Perhaps  we  can  help  you  get  better  yields. 

Remember,  there’s  a  brand  of  AGRICO  specially  formu¬ 
lated  for  each  major  crop.  And  that  our  A.A.C.  Soil 
Service  is  provided  without  cost  or  obligation  to  you. 

The  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  Co. 

Buffalo,  N,  Y.  »  Carteret,  N.  j,  »  Phoenix,  N.  Y. 


AGRICO -THE  NATION’S  LEADING  FERTILIZER 


MX 

Made  only  by  The  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  Co 
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RELIABLE 


IMPLEMENTS 
d  SERVICE  PARTS  I 

O  -H 


«/»  These  brand  name  implements 
^  •  Roderick  Lean  Tillage  Tools 

5  •  Vulcan  Pulverizers 

O  •  Harvey  Elevators  and  Hammer  Mills 

at  •  Pittsburgh  Deep  Feeder  and  Carry  Lift 

®  are  made  to  do  the  hard  farm 
jobs.  Special  alloy  steel,  heat 
Z  treated  parts  and  cadmium 
O  plated  fasteners  are  all  used 
where  the  demand  is  for  re- 
^  liability.  When  you’re  looking 
^  for  reliable  farm  equipment 

o-  look  for  these  brand  names. 

»- 

SI  FARM  TOOLS  DIVISION 

PITTSBURGH  FORGINGS  CO. 
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103  THORN  STREET 


GET  YEAR  LONG  PASTURES 


CONCRETE  SILO 


•  Better  Feeding 

•  Greater  Production 

all  year 


FINEST  CORRUGATED  STAVE 

•  No.  1  quality 

•  State  approved  Aggregate 

•  Smooth ,  attractive, 

self  cleaning 


UNIVERSAL  STEEL  SILO  CO. 

BOX  528-R  WEEDSPORT,  N.  Y. 

For  Free  Foldll 


PRU/VE  with 


Orchardkraft 

Air-Power  PRUNER 


Sizes  for  all  your  work  from  the 
SMALLEST  CUTS  that  you  would 
make  with  a  HAND  SHEAR  to  the 
largest  cuts  that  you  would  make 
with  ANY  SHEAR. 

Our  ORCHARDKRAFT  Air  Powered 
PRUNERS  are  designed  for  Fruit 
Growers,  by  people  who  have  sup¬ 
plied  Fruit  Growers’  needs  for  over 
50  years.  Write  for  circular. 

John  L.  Bacon  Corp.,  Gasport,  N.  Y. 
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For  pre-season  control  of  fungi 
and  nematodes  in  gardens  — 


Successful  Treatments  of  Soil 


In  the  rush  of  getting  soils  ready 
for  seeding,  vegetable  and  flower 
growers  often  forget  last  year’s  pest 
problems  that  may  still  be  around 
to  cause  trouble  later.  Damping-off 
and  nematodes  are  the  most  fre¬ 
quent  troublemakers.  These  pests  can 
now  be  rather  easily  handled  by 
using  one  of  the  new  soil  chemicals 
such  as  methyl  bromide  or  Vapam, 
or  for  nematodes  only,  DD  or  EDB. 
Old  starting  soils  frequently  con¬ 
tain  root-knot  nematodes  in  suffi¬ 
cient  numbers  to  cause  trouble  on 
transplants.  For  damping-off  control, 
soil  treatments  before  planting  are 
superior  to  later  spot  treatments 


Nematodes  built  up  large  areas  of 
root-knot  formations  to  cause  severe 
injury  to  these  squash  roots . 


which,  nevertheless,  do  still  have  a 
place. 

Damping-off  fungi  attack  the 
seedlings  soon  after  emergence  and 
cause  weakening  or  death  of  the 
plants.  Peppers,  tomatoes,  salvias, 
and  petunias  are  especially  suscepti¬ 
ble  to  this  trouble.  Older  treatments 
with  steam  or  formaldehyde  are  still 
useful,  but  they  are  somewhat  clum¬ 
sy  and  slow.  New  treatments  using 
Vapam,  Panodrench,  or  methyl  brom¬ 
ide  give  a  high  degree  of  control  of 
damping-off,  even  under  adverse 
growing  conditions. 

Nematodes  are  tiny,  colorless  eel- 
worms  about  one-fiftieth  of  an  inch 
long.  They  live  in  old  soils  and  at¬ 
tack  young  roots  of  such  plants  as 
tomatoes,  peppers,  melons,  cucum¬ 
bers  and  carrots;  they  attack  most 
flowers.  On  the  roots  are  formed 
beads  or  knots  in  which  the  nema¬ 
todes  live  to  suck  nutrients  and  mois¬ 
ture  from  the  plant,  thereby  rob¬ 
bing  and  weakening  it.  Transplants 
such  as  these  carry  the  pests  out  to 
the  field  or  garden  where  they  may 
continue  their  existence. 

Nematodes  may  cause  real  prob¬ 
lems  in  field  soils.  These  include 
highly  organic  soils  like  muck  or 
peat  and  certain  sandy  soils  fre¬ 
quently  cropped  to  carrots,  lettuce, 
melons,  or  tomatoes.  Since  the  root- 
knot  nematode  can  attack  a  wide 
range  of  hosts,  rotation  is  often  of 
little  value  as  a  control  measure. 
This  means  field  fumigation  is  neces¬ 
sary.  Certain  fumigants  can  now  be 
rather  easily  applied  with  tractor- 


mounted  rigs  at  a  cost  of  only  $27 
to  $30  per  acre. 

In  order  for  the  chemicals  to  kill 
nematodes,  they  must  thoroughly 
penetrate  the  upper  10  to  12  inches 
of  soil.  To  do  this,  they  must  turn 
to  gas  even  though  they  may  first 
exist  as  liquids  when  applied.  Ma¬ 
terials  like  DD,  Telone,  EDB,  and 
Vapam  act  in  this  manner.  All  li¬ 
quids  upon  application,  they  turn  to 
gases  and  act  satisfactorily  when 
soil  temperatures  are  above  55  de¬ 
grees  Fahrenheit.  About  14  days 
must  elapse  after  treating  before 
one  can  safely  put  seeds  or  plants  in 
this  treated  soil.  These  two  factors 
of  temperature  and  time  are  impor¬ 
tant  limitations  and  mean  that  out¬ 
door  treatments  generally  must  be 
done  in  the  Fall  after  harvest  while 
soil  temperatui'es  are  still  above  55 
degrees  Fahrenheit.  In  the  North¬ 
east  states,  spring  treatments  are  diffi¬ 
cult  except  on  very  late  seeded  crops; 
waiting  for  55  degree  temperatures 
and  then  another  14  days  for  safety 
makes  the  planting  date  too  late  for 
many  of  our  crops  that  would  bene¬ 
fit. 

The  following  tabulation  summa¬ 
rizes  the  important  features  of  pres¬ 
ently  available  soil  chemicals.  No¬ 
tice  the  wide  variation  in  effective¬ 
ness  against  fungi,  nematodes,  and 
weeds.  Some  chemicals  will  handle 
only  one  pest;  others  will  control  all 
three.  Price  ranges  vary  accordingly. 
Several  methods  of  application  are 
also  represented. 

Considering  the  method  of  appli¬ 
cation  and  the  cost  per  acre,  one  can 
see  that  at  present  only  DD  and  EDB 
are  feasible  for  large-scale  field 
usage.  New  chemicals  are  being  de¬ 
veloped,  however,  and  also  new  ways 
of  using  them.  We  may  some  day 
have  practical  chemicals  for  the  soil 
diseases  as  well  as  the  nematodes. 

If  one  fails  to  treat  his  green¬ 
house  soil  and  then  runs  into  damp¬ 
ing-off  problems,  he  should  try  chemi¬ 
cals  like  Panodrench,  Terraclor,  or 
captan.  These  are  sprayed  on  the 
plants  and  soil,  preferably  at  emer¬ 
gence,  and  give  good  damping-off 
control.  Prevention  is  better  than 
cure,  but  spot  treatments  are  still 
helpful  if  damping-off  occurs. 

If  we  learn  to  know  our  pest  prob¬ 
lems  and  then  choose  the  proper 
chemicals  to  control  and  solve  them, 
we  may  find  perfection  of  plants  and 
crops  easier  and  cheaper  than  we 
have  heretofore  thought. 

Arden  F.  Sherf 


Roy  Forsyth,  Byron,  Genesee  Co., 
was  recenty  elected  president  of  the 
N.  Y.  Canning  Crop  Growers  Co-op., 
the  nine-county  Western  New  York 
association  that  serves  as  sales  agent 
for  1,400  farmers.  Merton  Taylor, 
Brant,  Erie  Co.,  is  vice-president, 
and  R.  V.  Call,  Jr.,  Batavia,  Genesee 
Co.,  is  treasurer. 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

Hybrid  Sweet 
Corn 

TRY  OUR 

Golden  Security 

AND 

Victory  Golden 

Unexcelled  for  Roadside  Stands 
Write  for  Your  Free  Copy 
of  Our  1957  Catalogue 

F.  H.  Woodruff  Sons,  Inc. 

MILFORD,  CONN. 


Seeds 

HOLMES’  EARLY  FI  HYBRID  Cucumber 
Bred  for  earliness  and  high  yields.  Slen¬ 
der,  fruits  8  to  9  inches  long,  dark  green 
color.  Uniform  shape.  Resistant  to  downy 
mildew  and  mosaic. 

Pkt.  _35<h  Zz  oz.  $2.25;  oz.  $4.00;  Z*  lb.  $14. 

HOLMES  EARLIEST  HYBRID  SWEET  CORN 

An  early  high  quality  sweet  corn,  pro¬ 
ducing  large  well-filled  ears,  with  excel¬ 
lent  spring  vigor.  Bright  yellow  kernels 
appealing  to  the  eye. 

Pkt.  20C;  Vz  lb.  50<*;  1  lb.  90<>;  5  lbs.  $3.20; 

15  lbs.  $5.80;  25  lbs.  or  more  52^  per  lb. 

Write  for  our  Market  Growers 
and  Florist  Wholesale  Catalog. 

Seed  Company 

1017  Ninth  St.  S.  W. 

CANTON,  OHIO 

— 

FOOD-RICH  PASTURES 
TOP  GRADE  HAY 

How  can  a  pasture  be  established  one  year  ahead  of 
others?  How  can  it  be  bloat  safe.  Increase  production 
without  supplementary  feeding?  What  are  the  NEW 
Hay  mixtures  resisting  loss  of  leafs  in  bad  weather? 
Why  did  they  win  State  and  County  prizes? 
Write  for  free  pamphlets.  No  obligation  whatever. 
WALTER  ABELES 

CANADIAN  PERMANENT  PASTURES  INC. 
WEST  13th  STREET,  ASHTABULA,  OHIO 


CertifiedCultivated  Blueberry 

10  BEARING  AGE  PLANTS  •  $3.50 

EARLY  —  MID  SEASON  —  LATE 
Send  for  Literature  and  Price  List 
PLANTS:  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 
17  VARIETIES 
MONROE  FARMS 

BOX  2655, _ BROWNS  MILLS,  N.  J. 


Evergreen  Lining-Out  Stock 

Transplants  and  Seedlings 

Pine,  Spruce,  Fir,  Canadian  Hemlock,  Arbor- 
vitaes,  in  variety.  For  growing  Christmas 
trees.  Ornamental  landscape.  Windbreaks, 
Hedges.  Quality  stock  low  as  2c  each  on 
quantity  orders.  Write  for  price  list. 

SUNCREST  EVERGREEN  NURSERIES 
BOX  305-B,  HOMER  CITY,  PA. 


FRUIT 
TREES 

Write  for  big  FREE  Color  Cata¬ 
log.  Stock  Northern  grown  on  600 
acres  In  Dansville.  Priced  right. 
Shows  Fruit  Trees,  Berries, 
Grapes,  Shrubs.  Roses.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Free  stock  for 
early  orders.  Our  73rd  year. 
MALONEY  BROS. NURSERY  CO. 
29  Circle  Road,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


STRAYYDERRY  PLANTS 


$3.35  per  100;  $16.85  per  1000  Pius  Postage 
$2.95  per  100:  $14.95  per  1000  At  Our  Farm 
45  VARIETIES  —  FREE  CATALOG 
REX  SPROUT,  WAVERLY,  NEW  YORK 


Chemicals  Can  Rid  Soil  of  Pests  at  Reasonable  Cost 


Chemical 

How  Applied 

Effective  a 

Mem.  Fungi 

S-a,ln3t 

weeds 

C  03  t 
10O 

sq  .ft . 

A. 

Halting 

Jbriod 

Methyl  bromide 

under  (i  ib.) 

yes 

n  o 

yes 

.85 

2369 

2-4  days 

(Pestmaater,  1332 )  plastic  (3  lbs.) 

yes 

yes 

yes 

2.40  $1,044 

2-4  days 

Vapam 

watered  in 

yes 

yes 

yes 

.95 

$413 

14-21 

Chloropicrin 

Injected 

yes 

yes 

yes 

1.50 

$652 

14-21 

{ Larvae ide. 

Picf  ume  ) 

Formaldehyde 

watered  in 

no 

yes 

yes 

1.25 

$544 

14-21 

DD  (Telone) 

injected 

yes 

no 

no 

.07 

$  29 

14-21 

EDB  (Dowfume  W85, 

injected 

yes 

no 

no 

.06 

$  27 

14-21 

So  i  If -ume  85 ) 

BARGAIN:  New  Oliver — Iron  Age  2  Row  (30"-36") 
Vegetable  Planter  with  Coles  Hoppers  with  plates  for 
Lima  beans,  Corn,  Valentine  beans.  Bandway  Fertil¬ 
izer  attachment,  7:50-24  pneumatic  tires.  Current  price 
nearly  $900.  Will  sacrifice  for  $650.  Cash. 

Dealers  protected.  Phone;  Rogers  9-6400 
C.  V.  PIERCE  CO.  INC.,  PLEASA NTV I LL E,  N.  Y. 


Hybrid  Sweet  Corn  Seed 

TRY  OUR  IMPROVED  HIGH  QUALITY  STRAINS 
OF  LEADING  VARIETIES  DEVELOPED  DURING 
TWENTY  YEARS  OF  CORN  SEED  GROWING. 
WRITE  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  TODAY. 

HUNTINGTON  BROTHERS 

BOX  R,  WINDSOR,  CONN. 


New  Durham  Everbearing  Raspberry  Plants  Only  $10- 
100;  Latham  Newburg  and  Chief  $8.00-100.  Straw¬ 
berries:  Everbearing,  Superfection  and  Gem:  $4.60- 
100:  Premier,  Robinson,  Temple:  $3.25-100  and  others 
all  postpaid.  Free  price  list.  MAC  DOWELL  BERRY 
FARM,  Ballston  Lake,  N.  Y.  Phone:  UP  7-5515 


SEPTEMBER  RASPBERRIES:  Shipped  prepaid,  12 
for  $2.40;  25  for  $4.50;  100  for  $15.  Wholesale  prices 
on  request.  Cherry  Valley  Nursery,  Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y. 


THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Unpardonable 

The  faults  in  a  friend 
We  find  hard  to  condone 
Are  those  failings  which  tend 
To  resemble  our  own! 

—  May  Richstone 


gaining  agencies,  as  the  cherry  grow¬ 
ers  of  the  Great  Lakes  region  and 
the  processing-apple  growers  in  the 
Appalachian  Region,  New  York  and 
Michigan,  are  doing  to  give  him  some 
degree  of  control  over  pricing  and 
markets. 

To  be  sure,  he  has  some  formidable 
enemies  because  there  are  many  who 
stand  to  profit  if  they  can  keep  grow¬ 
ers  divided.  But  growers  are  now 
asking  why  should  they  not  unite  to 
bargain  successfully  with  processors 
and  others.  Big  business  does  it;  la¬ 
bor  unions  do  it.  It  has  been  too 
much  and  too  long  the  other  way. 

For  generations  the  preaching  has 
been  in  the  grand  tradition  of  “grow 
and  produce,  it  is  your  heritage”,  as 
though  it  were  a  mortal  sin  to  think 
other-wise.  But  the  manufacturer  pro¬ 
duces  not  only  what  the  market 
wants  but  also  in  a  controlled  amount 
that  realizes  him  a  profit.  Why  should 
growers  not  think  in  these  terms? 
Why  must  they  take  what  is  left  over 


after  the  retailer,  the  jobber,  the 
trucker  and  all  the  others  receive 
each  his  standard  allotment? 

The  old  school  of  thought  said  that 
nothing  could  be  done  to  better  the 
situation.  But  the  modern  young 
grower  is  refusing  to  accept  this. 
Much  time  and  energy  have  been 
spent  by  him  in  numerous  meetings 
in  New  York  and  Michigan  this  past 
year.  It  may  be  a  while  before  he 
figures  out  exactly  how  to  do  it,  but 
he  is  thinking  and  he  is  moving.  It 
is  the  writer’s  conviction  that  youth 
will  not  be  denied.  He  will  eventually 
triumph. 

And  so  the  spirit  of  eastern  fruit 
producers  is  like  Sir  Galahad,  with  a 
freshness  and  a  youth  and  a  desire 
that  spells  leadership  and  success. 
With  this  leadership  is  the  thorough 
understanding  that  the  grower  is  de¬ 
pendent  upon  Mrs.  Housewife  and 
must  give  her  what  she  wants,  name¬ 
ly  (1)  Quality,  (2)  Diversity,  and 
(3)  Service. 


ROYSTER  ”6 -PLANT  FOOD”  FERTILIZER  provides 
high-profit  nutrition  for  all  crops,  all  soils! 


Quality ,  Diversity  and  Service 


vice  that  Mrs.  Housewife  demands. 
Tray  packs,  cell  packs,  and  film 
bags  do  likewise. 

All  this  modern  and  expensive  ma¬ 
chinery  requires  a  different  kind  of 
grower  training  and  a  different  orien¬ 
tation  than  a  generation  ago.  Today’s 
successful  orchardist  enjoys  his  work, 
but  he  does  it  now  with  Mrs.  House¬ 
wife  in  mind.  Even  when  he  carefully 
selects  the  variety  for  planting,  he 
is  thinking  of  the  consumer.  He 
plants  red  bud  sports  of  standard  va¬ 
rieties.  If  he  plants  Redhaven  peach¬ 
es,  he  is  already  thinking  of  his  mar¬ 
ket.  If  he  plants  Bartlett  pears,  he 
recognizes  the  limits  of  his  market 
outlets.  If  he  sets  Robinson  straw¬ 
berries,  he  is  conscious  of  both  the 
fresh  and  processing  possibilities.  He 
no  longer  plants  Grimes  Golden  and 
Rome  Beauty  out  of  range  where 
small,  unpalatable  fruit  will  develop. 
Rather  he  selects  the  variety  which 
is  at  home  in  his  environment  and 
which  develops  good  specimens  of 
the  variety  for  his  market. 

Since  the  market  demand  is  for 
variety,  growers  are  either  specializ¬ 
ing  variously,  or  they  are  diversify¬ 
ing  on  their  own  acres.  Thus,  one 
grower  may  specialize  in  Northern 
Spy  where  another  specializes  in 
McIntosh.  One  may  prefer  straw¬ 
berries  and  another  may  select  blue¬ 
berries.  No  longer  is  it  just  apples,  or 
just  peaches.  The  variety  is  increas¬ 
ingly  important. 

Others  may  try  a  complete  oper¬ 
ation  of  strawberries,  raspberries, 
sweet  cherries,  sour  cherries,  toma¬ 
toes,  peaches,  melons,  plums,  pears 
and  apples — all  in  succession.  There 
is  an  inci'easing  combination  of  small 
fruits  and  vegetables.  Not  only  do 
these  trends  aid  in  stability  of  in¬ 
come  and  in  more  efficient  use  of 
labor,  but  they  also  tend  to  meet  the 
market  demand  for  diversity  and  for 
orderly  marketing. 

For  the  vast  knowledge  that  the 
modern  grower  needs,  he  turns  to 
every  source  of  information,  not 
among  the  least  of  which  is  the  regu¬ 
lar  meetings  with  other  growers  in 
his  national,  state,  and  local  fruit 
gatherings,  where  he  can  exchange 
ideas  and  test  his  own  opinions 
against  those  of  others.  As  someone 
has  wisely  said,  there  is  no  better 


(Continued  from  Page  139) 
tell  what  deficiencies  are  likely 
and  what  fertilizer  to  use;  they  tend 
also  to  a  better  market  product.  Con¬ 
centrate  sprays  and  expensive  equip¬ 
ment  for  pest  control  do  more  than 
control  pests  more  efficiently;  they 
tend  to  produce  a  better  and  more  re¬ 
liable  product  for  Mrs.  Housewife. 
The  open  and  more  severe  pruning 
now  in  vogue  may  give  less  total 
tonnage  than  the  little  and  no-pnin- 
ing  of  a  generation  ago;  but  they  give 
the  better  color  and  size  and  finish 
that  Mrs.  Housewife  demands.  Pallet 
handling,  bulk  storage  and  water 
transportation  of  cherries  and  peach¬ 
es  may  reduce  handling  costs,  but 
they  also  reduce  bruising.  Cold  stor¬ 
age  and  controlled  atmosphere  stor¬ 
age  will  hold  fruit  for  long  periods, 
but  they  also  tend  to  equalize  distri¬ 
bution  throughout  the  year  and  im¬ 
prove  the  shelf  life  and  the  quality 
of  the  product.  Frozen  apple  slices, 
cherries,  strawberries,  peaches  and 
blueberries,  pie  mixes,  frozen  pies, 
fruit  juice  concentrates,  and  all  the 
great  variety  of  processed  fruits 
mean  better  distribution,  but  they 
also  mean  the  convenience  and  ser- 


place  to  put  a  college  education  to 
work  than  on  a  farm. 

All  this  means  that  the  modern 
grower  is  forced  into  thinking  in 
terms  of  cooperation  and  of  working 
with  his  fellows.  He  is  no  longer  the 
extremely  rugged  individualist  he 
might  have  been  a  generation  ago. 
The  increase  in  cooperative  selling 
in  both  Western  New  York  and  the 
Hudson  Valley  are  examples.  He 
thinks  of  promotion  and  of  advertis¬ 
ing,  not  only  on  local  levels,  but  on 
national  levels.  He  sees  the  value  of 
pooling  his  efforts  and  his  resources 
with  others  for  the  common  good. 
The  National  Apple  Institute  has 
spent  a  record  budget.  As  if  this  were 
not  enough,  the  grower  is  now  mak¬ 
ing  important  steps  in  another  direc¬ 
tion.  He  is  working  at  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  organized  strength.  He  is 
working  at  the  development  of  bar- 


ROYSTER— THE  QUALITY  NAME  IN  PLANT  FOOD 


The  hardest-working  dollar  a  farmer  spends 
is  the  one  he  invests  in  fertilizer.  And  no  ferti¬ 
lizer  will  return  more  profit  per  dollar  invested 
than  Royster  .  .  .  the  best  crop  insurance  you 
can  buy.  In  these  days  of  rising  costs  and 

low  prices  for  farm 
products,  Royster  “6 
Plant  Food”  Fertilizer 


helps  you  produce  more  ...  at  lower  unit  costs 
. . .  builds  up  soil  fertility  and  crop  yields  at  the 
same  time.  That’s  why,  dollar  for  dollar,  pound 
for  pound,  Royster  gives  you  more  fertilizer 
value.  Royster  Fertilizers  have  been  field-tested 
since  1885.  If  in  doubt  about  your  soil  or  crop 
needs,  consult  your  Experiment  Station  or 
County  Agent. 


See  Your  Royster  Agent  Today 


22  factories  and  IS  sales  offices  conveniently  located 
to  serve  farmers  in  20  states. 

F.  S.  ROYSTER  GUANO  CO*,  NORFOLK,  VA* 

SALES  OFFICES  IN  THIS  AREA: 

Baltimore,  Maryland  .  Lyons,  N.  Y.  .  Toledo,  Ohio 
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TIPS  ON  TRACTORS 

by  DINO  the  Sinclair  dinosaur 


Don't  know- roots  must 
be  in  China !  This  tractor's 
lost  a  lot  of  power 
the  past  year.  v' 


/  Howdy, 
friend - 
who's  holding 
the  other 
end  of 
that  stump? 


Say,  you  were  right  I 
That  EXTRA  duty  motor  oil 
sure  put  the  old  pep 
back  in  this  tractor/ 


Its  smart  farm  management  to  help 
your  equipment  deliver  top  power  to  meet 
peak  loads.  Refill  now  with 

^  EXTRA  DUTY  MOTOR  OIL / 


Hmmm-might 
be  stuck  rings  or  \ 
sticky  valves.  You 
can  free 'em  and  get 
more  power  with 
SINCLAIR  EXTRA  DUTY 
MOTOR  OIL.  Why 
not  try  if  now 
\  and  feel  the 

difference/  / 


Aik  your  Sinclair  Representative  about  Sinclair 
Extra  Duty  Motor  Oil  —  for  trucks  and  tractors. 

SINCLAIR 

Petroleum  Products 
for  every  farm  need 


Sinclair  Refining  Company,  600  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  20,  N.Y. 


STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  BLDGS. 

FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 

SECTIONAL  UTILITY  BL06S. 
AND  GARAGES 

Easily  erected  •  Quick  Delivery 
Shipped  anynhae  •  Send  for  folder 

COOPER  CO. 

Hackensack,  N.  J. 


DEALERS  WANTED 


.  .  a  good,  profitable  side  line  .  . 
n  BR  B™  a  fascinating  interesting  hobby. 

|L  Easy,  requires  little  time,  and 

If  |l“  gf*  can  produce  all  the  dilicious 

h°ney  your  family  can  use. 
U.  S.  D.  A.  recognizes  bees  as  the 
most  important  pollinating  agent  for  60  farm  crops. 
»,  J  c>  4  ft  ft  for  book  "First  Lessons  in  Beekeep- 
Oenu  yl.UUing"  and  6  months  subscription  to 
leading  bee  magazine.  Free  literature. 

AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL  Box  R,  Hamilton,  ill. 


TREE  SURGERY  a  career  for  outdoor  men 


If  you  are  interested  in  working  outdoors  with 
a  nationally  known  organization,  you  may 
qualify  for  one  of  the  limited  number  of  ap¬ 
plications  for  our  staff.  We  expect  to  train  a 
small  group  in  the  near  future.  Write  Jack 
Dunlop,  F.  A.  Bartlett  Tree  Expert  Company, 
Stamford,  Connecticut  for  complete  details. 


▼ 

▼ 

▼ 

▼ 

▼ 

T 
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Birds — Farmers  Best  Friends 


(Continued  from  Page  140) 

forests  and  fields  and  along  our  lake 
shores  and  seacoasts,  ridding  them  of 
putrefying  animal  matter.  These  are 
the  vultures,  gulls,  and  terns.  They 
are  quite  beneficial  birds,  doing  a  very 
great  service  to  man  by  keeping  for¬ 
est,  field,  and  seacoast  clean. 

“Most  Native  and  Democratic” 

Among  our  common  birds,  perhaps 
none  is  better  known  than  the  robin. 
John  Burroughs  has  said  that  it  is 
our  “most  native  and  democratic” 
bird.  This  joyous,  vigorous  bird,  the 
strong,  clear  voice  of  which  can  so 
often  be  heard  in  the  Spring  of  the 
year  in  the  budding  trees  on  our 
lawns  and  in  our  gardens,  dominates 
the  bird  world  about  our  premises  as 
no  other  bird  can.  Whether  picking 
up  earthworms  from  the  surface  of 
the  wet  lawn  or  singing  in  the  spring 
sunshine  from  a  high  branch  of  the 
cherry  tree  in  the  garden,  the  robin 
makes  its  presence  known  to  all  who 
have  eyes  to  see  and  ears  to  hear. 
Its  great  activity  and  its  varied  re¬ 
pertoire  of  calls  and  songs  make  it 
one  of  our  most  popular  dooryard 
birds.  Besides  its  unparalleled  skill 
in  finding  earthworms,  the  robin 
feeds  quite  regularly  on  such  insects 
as  ground  beetles,  grasshoppers, 
snails,  spiders,  and  caterpillars. 

A  tireless,  spirited  little  feathered 
mite  that  frequents  the  roofs  of  wood¬ 
sheds,  clothesline  posts,  wood  piles, 
low  shrubbery,  and  fence  corners  is 
the  common  house  wren.  He  usually 
makes  his  appearance  early  in  April 
in  most  sections.  We  say  “he”  be¬ 
cause  the  male  most  frequently  mi¬ 
grates  a  week  or  more  ahead  of  the 
female.  This  tiny  bird  soon  makes  his 
presence  known  by  his  incessant  chat¬ 
ter,  which  seems  to  pour  from  his 
throat  in  an  endless  cataract  of  mu¬ 
sical  explosions  so  intensively  vibrant 
as  to  make  him  quiver  with  emotion. 
An  exclusive  insect-eater,  he  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  friend  of  the  farmer — a  bird 
well  worth  encouraging  to  nest. 

The  catbird  is  another  common 
bird  that  is  of  great  benefit  to  the 
farmer.  This  slim,  lithe  bird  feeds 
largely  on  garden  and  orchard  pests, 
such  as  caterpillars,  spiders,  moths, 
beetles,  grasshoppers,  and  the  like. 
It  has  been  known  to  eat  as  many  as 
30  grasshoppers  at  a  single  meal.  It 
lives  in  low  bushes  and  shrubbery, 
where  it  constantly  searches  for  in¬ 
sects  to  satisfy  its  keen  appetite.  It  is 
a  great  bather,  not  infrequently  visit¬ 
ing  the  bird  bath  as  many  as  six  or 
more  times  during  the  day. 

Other  “Common”  Birds 

Another  common  bird  of  our  fields 
which,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  is  not 
getting  the  protection  it  deseiwes  is 
the  bobwhite  or  common  quail — one 
of  the  most  industrious  and  bene¬ 
ficial  of  our  seed-eating,  insect-de¬ 
stroying  birds.  It  is  a  joyful  experi¬ 
ence  to  watch  this  bird  in  late  June 
in  the  potato  patch.  It  may  be  seen 
working  through  the  crop  systemati¬ 
cally,  going  along  between  the  rows 
of  potato  plants  looking  for  Colorado 
potato  beetles,  which  it  eats  voraci¬ 
ously.  It  is  one  of  the  few  birds  that 


eat  this  insect.  Bobwhites  destroy 
many  other  kinds  of  insects,  too,  as 
well  as  great  quantities  of  weed 
seeds.  Any  farmer  who  shoots  quail 
or  permits  others  to  do  so  is  doing 
himself  great  harm,  far  more  harm 
than  he  may  think. 

Although  many  are  unaware  of  it, 
farmers  have  a  very  good  ally  in  the 
purple  martin.  A  colony  of  martins 
circling  about  the  orchard  and  fields 
is  a  certain  and  dependable  insurance 
against  insect  damage  to  crops.  Com¬ 
ing  as  they  do  at  the  very  beginning 
of  the  insect  season,  the  martins  de¬ 
stroy  incalculable  numbers  of  in¬ 
jurious  insect  pests  while  in  the 
winged  stage,  before  they  have  time 
to  lay  their  eggs.  These  birds  are  one 
of  our  greatest  destroyers  of  the 
curculios,  a  group  of  insects  that  are 
undoubtedly  the  worst  enemies  the 
fruit  gi’owers  and  farmers  have  to 
fight.  Martins  feed  exclusively  while 
in  flight.  They  almost  never  are  seen 
perched  in  trees  or  on  the  ground. 

Among  our  common  birds,  none, 
perhaps,  is  better  known  than  the 
cardinal  or  redbird.  The  flashy  color 
of  the  male  bird  makes  him  very 
spectacular  in  most  any  setting, 
while  his  loudly  proclaimed  weather 
propnecies  of  “Wet  year,  wet  year, 
wet,  wet,  wet”,  which  he  flings  so 
flagrantly  from  his  perch  atop  the 
elm  or  the  box  elder  on  the  front 
lawn,  gives  him  a  sort  of  standing 
m  a  community  such  as  is  enjoyed  by 
few  other  birds.  But  aside  from  these 
special  attractions,  the  cardinal  is  of 
no  little  benefit  to  the  farmer  as  a 
weed-seed  eater  and  a  destroyer  of 
insects.  The  diet  of  the  bird  consists 
largely  of  scale  insects,  cotton  cut¬ 
worms,  corn  earworms,  cucumber 
beetles,  coddling  moths,  caterpillars, 
and  boll  weevils,  as  well  as  nearly  all 
kinds  of  weed  and  grass  seeds. 

Encourage  the  Birds 

Aside  from  the  enjoyment  we  get 
by  having  birds  about  us  at  all  times, 
attracting  birds  by  feeding  and  other 
means  has  many  advantages.  Increas¬ 
ing  the  bird  population  on  the  prem¬ 
ises  certainly  will  reward  us  with 
fewer  insect  pests  and  a  pleasing 
scarcity  of  noxious  weeds.  Then,  too, 
if  we  encourage  the  presence  of  such 
birds  as  the  purple  martin,  kingbird, 
mocking  bird,  grackle,  and  others  of 
a  sort  of  pugnacious  disposition,  we 
shall  be  doing  much  to  rid  our  farms 
of  crows,  hawks  and  other  undesir¬ 
able  pests;  for  these  birds  will  do 
much  in  helping  to  keep  such  pests 
at  a  distance. 

Encouraging  birds  to  use  and  nest 
about  a  place  is  a  relatively  simple 
matter.  Food,  security  and  water  are 
the  main  things  to  consider.  It  must 
be  remembered,  too,  that  cats  and 
dogs  are  inimical  to  the  welfare  of 
wild  birds;  the  two  just  simply  do 
not  get  along  well  together.  Putting 
up  bird  houses,  supplying  suitable 
nesting  sites,  pi'oviding  water  for 
drinking  and  bathing,  and  setting  out 
trees  and  shrubbery  suitable  for  sup¬ 
plying  foods  and  shelter  for  the  birds 
— these  are  things  of  greatest  im¬ 
portance  in  attracting  birds  to  any 
given  locality. 


Hanson  Equip.  Co.,  Beloit,  Wise. 

Working  with  the  Wind  —  Downwind  Spraying 


With  this  so-called  “ swath-o-matic ”  rig ,  pesticides  and  liquid  fertilizers  cover 
fields  and  crops  efficiently  on  windy  days  by  sprays  on  only  downwind  40- 
foot  swath.  In  no-  or  light-ivind  conditions,  a  Hoist  of  the  valve  enables  full 

both-sides  coverage  of  up  to  68  feet. 
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"Let's  Talk  Timber!" 

“Oh,  give  me  a  hundred  feet  of 
boards  to  build  a  pig  pen.  Any  hard¬ 
wood  will  do.  Give  me  some  of  that 
pile  there.” 

The  man  who  uttered  those  awful 
words  was  a  friend  of  mine,  a  farmer 
who  was  raised  within  four  miles  of 
a  wholesale  hardwood  mill.  The  wood 
he  had  pointed  to  and  told  me  “would 
do”  was  five-quarter  hard  maple  se¬ 
lected  white. 

Imagine,  F.  A.  S.  and  “selects”  to 
build  a  pig  pen! 

Assume  you  are  in  the  hotel  busi¬ 
ness  and  a  man  registers  with  you 
whom  you  like  and  wish  to  treat  well 
so  you  import  some  special  caviar. 
He  is  delighted.  He  eats  his  serving, 
then  calls  for  seconds — thus:  “Some 
more  of  the  mush,  please.” 

See  what  I  mean?  Same  thing. 

Just  as  the  successful  farmer  of 
today  must  be  a  trained  specialist  in 
the  diversities  of  farming,  so  must 
the  lumber  manufacturer  be  a  spe¬ 
cialist  in  buying,  selling  and  grading 
of  various  woods,  as  well  as  the  me¬ 
chanical  know-how  of  his  business 
and  the  art  of  public  relations  withal. 

The  farmer  sees  an  expanse  of 
pasture  grass  or  a  field  of  grain  in 
terms  of  the  hundredweights  of  milk 
it  will  produce  or  the  condition  it 
will  leave  on  the  backs  of  his  cattle. 
As  the  mill  man  walks  with  the  farm¬ 
er  among  his  trees,  he  sees  them  in 
terms  of  so  much  piano-action  maple, 
so  much  basswood  for  key-stock,  oak 
for  the  flooring  mills,  pine  and  hem¬ 
lock  for  the  local  building  demand. 
And  always  with  the  question  in  his 
mind:  “How  much  of  this  will  cut 
profitable  lumber,  and  what  percent¬ 
age  will  have  to  go  as  No.  3  common 
to  the  pallet  factories  at  a  lower 
price  than  the  farmer  will  receive 
for  his  logs?” 

It  is  my  aim  to  write  a  series  of 
shox-t  articles  in  these  columns,  each 
about  a  separate  species  of  native 
timber,  its  various  uses,  and  the  sizes 
and  grades  that  it  must  contain  to 
meet  those  uses.  When  I  have  com¬ 
pleted  these  articles,  I  promise  that 
you  still  won’t  know  all  about  the 
lumber  industry  because  no  man 
knows  all  about  it.  Certainly  I  do 
not,  but  you  holders  of  timberland, 
you  carpenters  and  “do-it-yourself- 
fixer-uppei's,”  may  have  gleaned  a 
little  knowledge  to  your  benefit. 

I’ll  touch  on  overrun,  that  mysteri¬ 
ous  increase  in  lumber  footage  over 
log  footage  that  is  supposed  to  make 
mill  men  rich.  I’ll  try  to  explain  grad¬ 
ing  to  you  and  how  log  and  timber 
grades  are  established;  and  also  con¬ 
sider  air-  and  kiln-drying — their  re¬ 
spective  perils  and  advantages.  Costs 
should,  I  think,  enter  into  the  discus¬ 
sion,  too,  both  logging  and  manufac¬ 
turing  costs. 

For  20  years  I  have  heard  alarm¬ 
ists  say  that  the  timber  is  gone  from 
the  eastern  part  of  our  country,  and 
forests  raped  and  ravaged  by  avarici¬ 
ous  mill  men.  Yet  this  past  Fall  I 
bought  a  quarter  of  a  million  feet 
of  logs  for  a  local  mill  in  a  few  days’ 
time,  and  I  contend  that  they  were 
better  logs  than  we  were  sawing  20 
years  ago! 

I’ll  tell  you  why. 

Ralph  R.  Chambers 


...Cut  Curing  Time  in  Half— 


Use  the  Once-Over  JOHN  DEERE 
MOWER-HAY  CONDITIONER  Combination 


Now  you  CAN  cut  and  condition  hay  in  one 
fast  operation.  New  hookup  and  drive  equip¬ 
ment  adapts  the  John  Deere  Hay  Conditioner 
for  use  with  No.  5  and  20-A  Mowers.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  one  man  with  one  tractor  cuts  and  condi¬ 
tions  hay  at  the  same  time. 

Conditioned  Hay  Makes  Better  Feed 

When  you  condition  hay  with  the  John  Deere 
Hay  Conditioner,  you  save  more  valuable 
leaves  and  small  stems  .  .  .  you  cut  curing 
time  in  half  .  .  .  you  make  higher-quality  hay 
for  feed  or  sale.  Bales  made  of  conditioned 
hay  are  firmer,  weigh  more,  and  are  easier 
to  handle. 

Because  curing  time  is  cut  in  half,  chances 
of  the  weather  damaging  your  hay  are  greatly 
reduced.  In  many  cases  it  means  you  can  cut 
earlier  in  the  season — in  the  rainy  season — 


Above  you  see  the  No.  5  Mower  and  Hay  Condi¬ 
tioner  at  work  together.  The  Conditioner  follows 
directly  behind  the  tractor  for  easier  handling,  and 
to  prevent  conditioned  hay  from  being  blown  into 
the  uncut  crop. 


with  less  chance  of  loss.  Some  users  report 
getting  four  cuttings  a  year,  thanks  to  earlier 
cutting  and  faster  plant  recovery. 

You  Cut  Fast  and  Clean  with  John  Deere  Mowers 

The  John  Deere  No.  5  Rear-Mounted  and  the 
20-A  Center-Mounted  Mowers  are  well  known 
for  fast,  clean  cutting  .  .  .  easy  handling  .  .  . 
and  long  life.  Both  are  well  protected  against 
breakage — both  can  be  kept  in  perfect  cutting 
condition  by  simple  adjustments. 

See  your  John  Deere  dealer  in  time  to  put 
a  John  Deere  Mower-Hay  Conditioner  on  your 
farm  next  haying  season.  Mowers  and  hay 
conditioners  may  be  purchased  separately — 
both  may  be  adapted  for  equipment  now  in 
the  field. 


SEND  FOR  FREE  LITERATURE 


JOHN  DEERE  •  MOLINE,  ILL.  •  DepI.W37 

Please  send  me  a  free  illustrated  folder 
on  the  □  John  Deere  Hay  Conditioner; 
□  Rear-Mtd.  Mower;  Q  Center-Mtd. 
Mower. 


Name _ 

□  STUDENT 

R.  R. _ Box _ 


JOHN  DEERE 

"WHEREVER  CROPS  GROW,  THERE'S  A  GROWING  DEMAND 
FOR  JOHN  DEERE  FARM  EQUIPMENT" 


Town. 


■  State. 

1 


c 


1 


March  2,  1957 
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BUILT  FOR  GRASS 

Unexcelled  Convenience 


Unadilla  heavy-duty  Wood  Stave 
Silos  are  built  to  hold  heavier  grass 
loads.  Strong,  Factory  Creosote- 
Treated  staves  are  knitted  together 
with  patented  steel  lock  dowels. 
Your  Unadilla  permits  grass  to  be 
ensiled  at  proper  time  .  .  curbs  dry¬ 
ing  .  .  protects  valuable  juices.  Una- 


dilla’s  continuous-opening  door- 
front  is  unsurpassed  for  conven¬ 
ience.  Send  for  catalog.  Read  about 
all  the  advantages  this  Unadilla 
Silo  offers,  including  practical  Fac¬ 
tory  Creosote  Treating  and  easy 
time  payment  plan.  Buy  right  the 
first  time  —  buy  Unadilla. 


SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 


UNADILLA  SILO  CO.,  Box  C -317  ,  Unadilla,  New  York 


"Most  used  implement 
on  farm  this  year” 


That’s  what  Alfred  Erny  of  South  Haven, 
Michigan,  says  about  his  80-inch  cut 
Wood’s  Rotary  Mower-Shredder.  “Used  it 
for  pasture  clipping,  brush  cutting,  straw 
shredding  and  grass  cutting  last  year.” 
Other  owners  have  found  that  Wood’s 
PTO-operated  rotaries  are  excellent  for 
low  cost  land  clearing,  orchard  prunings 
disposal  and  leaf  mulching.  Wood’s  ro¬ 
taries  mow,  shred,  mulch  anywhere  at 
lower  cost,  at  higher  speed  and  with  less 
maintenance  than  by  other  methods. 

12  MODELS— 42"  to  114"  Cut 

42"  under-mounted  for  Farmall  Cub, 
Lo-Boy,  Super  A,  100,  A-C  G,  M-H  Pony 
and  Pacer.  42"  rear-mounted  for  Fast- 
Hitch  Cub  and  Lo-Boy.  61"  and  80"  rear- 
mounted  for  Fast-Hitch  Farmalls  Super 
C,  H,  M,  200,  300,  400,  1-300  (all  use 
3  pt.  adapter),  and  all  standard  3-point 
hitch  tractors  (Ford,  Ferguson,  Oliver 
Super  55,  etc.).  61",  80",  and  114"  draw¬ 
bar  pull-types  for  any  2,  2-3  and  3-4 
plow  tractors.  80"  offset  model  (2-3  plow) 
for  working  under  trees.  All  have  free- 
swinging,  quick-detachable  blades. 

SEND  POSTCARD  FOR  FREE  FOLDER 


WOOD  BROTHERS  MFG.  COMPANY 

11703  S.  4th  Street  •  Oregon,  Illinois 


Makers  of  Famous  Meyer  Elevators 


NEW  MEYER  HAY  CONDITIONERS 


Cuts  curing  time  in  half .  .  .  stems  dry  fast 
as  leaves  (stems  are  crushed  entire  length 
—not  merely  broken)  ...  for  Top-Quality 
hay  . . .  retains  up  to  300%  more  carotene 
(Vitamin  A),  75%  more  protein,  60%  more 
phosphorous  and  digestive  nutrients.  Hay 
remains  soft  and  pliable.  Danger  of  sun¬ 
burning  and  rain  spoilage  reduced.  New 
LOW  PRICED  MODELS  for  your  pres¬ 
ent  mower  cut  and  condition  at  same  time. 
Years  ahead  of  all  others. 

Write  for  FREE  Folder  and  Prices  Today! 

MEYSR  MFG.  CO. 

BOX  4262, _ MORTON,  ILLINOIS 


At  last  a  saw  made  especially  for  prun¬ 
ing  apple  trees;  also  good  for  pruning 
heavy  shrubbery.  Not  a  converted  butcher 
saw.  Made  of  finest  materials.  Saw  teeth 
cut  (not  stamped)  and  ground.  Will  last 
a  long  time  if  you  can  keep  it  away 
from  your  wife.  Sent  postpaid  with  1 
extra  blade  for  only  $2.50. 

Wheeler  Saw  Co.,  Belchertown,Mass. 


SEND  A  FRIEND  A  TRIAL  SUBSCRIPTION 
TO  THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


9  months 


for  25c 


Friend*  s  Name 


R.  F.  D . Box 


.Street 


Post  Office . State 


Your  Name . . 

Address . . . . . . 

(We  will  send  a  gift  card  bearing  your  name. ) 
THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER,  NEW  YORK  1,  N.  Y. 
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Fruit  Trees  and  the  Weather 


(Continued  from  Page  141) 

instance,  the  Baldwin  and  Stayman 
Winesap  apples  are  rather  suscepti¬ 
ble  to  winter-killing.  In  the  Winter 
of  1934  so  many  Baldwin  apple  trees 
were  killed  that  the  variety  has  been 
almost  entirely  replaced  in  many 
areas  by  hardier  kinds  like  McIntosh. 
The  Northern  Spy  is  quite  hardy  and 
has  the  latest  blooming  season  of 
any  common  apple  variety.  Other 
apple  varieties  with  a  late  bloom  are 
Golden  Delicious.  Lowry,  Macoun, 
Maiden  Blush,  Mother,  Rome  Beau¬ 
ty,  Williams  Early  Red,  and  Yoi'k 


A  maximum-minimum  thermometer 
on  the  north  side  of  a  tree  indicates 
whether  or  not  damage  may  have 
been  done  by  the  cold.  It  should  be 
used  before  planting  new  sites  with 
cold-susceptible  fruit  trees. 

Imperial.  Cortland  has  a  long  period 
of  bloom  and  usually  sets  some 
fruit,  regardless  of  weather. 

The  Elberta  peach  has  rather  ten¬ 
der  buds  and  is  often  winter-killed. 
White  varieties,  like  Belle  of 
Georgia,  tend  to  be  more  hardy.  In 
central  Pennsylvania,  Belles  have 
frequently  come  through  with  crops 
when  Elbertas  fail.  Oriole,  Red- 
haven,  Triogem  and  Halehaven  are 
yellow  varieties  with  a  justifiable 
reputation  for  hardiness.  Because  of 
its  long  period  of  bloom,  the  Mont¬ 
morency  sour  cherry  nearly  always 
bears  some  fruit. 

300  Feet  —  an  Optimum  Fruit-Tree 
Elevation 

If  one  has  a  choice  of  site  for  fruit 
trees,  high  elevation  is  preferable. 
On  a  still  night,  cold  air  tends  to 
settle  in  the  valleys;  usually  a  level 
above  a  valley  will  be  warmer  and 
less  subject  to  frost  than  the  bottom 
and  lower  slopes.  In  central  Penn¬ 
sylvania  an  optimum  elevation  has 


been  found  to  be  about  300  feet 
above  the  valley  floor.  At  times  the 
dividing  line  between  cold  and  warm 
air  is  quite  sharp.  In  some  places  the 
blossoms  on  lower  parts  of  the  trees 
will  actually  be  frozen  while  those 
in  the  tops  go  on  to  set  a  good  crop. 
In  other  areas  and  states,  of  course, 
desirable  elevation  may  be  a  differ¬ 
ent  figure;  even  minor  differences  in 
slope  can  be  important.  1  have  seen 
trees  in  a  level  place  on  a  slope  lose 
their  crops  while  trees  on  the  slope, 
both  above  and  below  the  level,  had 
fine  crops  of  fruit.  Movement  of  cold 
air  down  the  slope  was  interrupted 
by  the  level  area,  and  the  cold  air 
accumulated  sufficiently  to  cause 
damage. 

A  body  of  water  also  helps  very 
much.  One  of  the  reasons  why  New 
York  is  such  a  great  fruit  state  is 
that  it  has  so  many  large  lakes.  The 
southern  and  eastern  sides  of  the 
lakes  are  better  than  the  northern 
and  western  sides  for  fruit-tree  sites. 
Water  retains  heat  better  than  land, 
and  cold  winds  blowing  over  the 
lake  are  warmed  up  to  some  extent. 
Temperatures  on  shoi’e  are  warmer 
than  those  some  distance  inland.  In 
the  cold  Winter  of  1934  most  of  the 
orchards  near  Lake  Ontai'io  suff¬ 
ered  no  loss,  while  orchards  some 
miles  away  from  the  lake  lost  all 
their  trees.  Farm  ponds  and  irri¬ 
gation  open  up  new  vistas  for  con¬ 
trol  not  only  of  water,  but  also 
temperatures. 

One  can  test  the  safeness  of  a 
prospective  orchard  site  by  the  use 
of  thermometers.  Two  or  three  mini¬ 
mum-maximum  thermometers  can  be 
purchased  at  $8.00  to  $10  apiece. 
Hang  one  in  a  location  whose  history 
you  know,  and  place  the  others  on 
proposed  sites,  setting  them  just  be¬ 
fore  a  cold  night.  Differences  in 
temperature  between  sites  are  fairly 
constant  on  most  cold,  still  nights. 

Orchard  heaters,  fired  with  oil  or 
coal,  are  used  frequently  in  the  West. 
Because  they  are  expensive  to  oper¬ 
ate,  they  are  seldom  used  in  the 
East.  If  one  wishes  to  try  heating, 
he  might  do  it  more  cheaply  by  sav¬ 
ing  the  brush  from  pruning  and 
spread  it  around  his  oi'chard,  about 
one  pile  to  each  tree.  Many  small 
fires  are  more  effective  than  a  few 
large  ones,  and  it  is  the  actual  heat 
produced  by  the  fires,  rather  than  the 
smoke  or  smudge,  that  is  effective. 
On  a  still  night  one  might  raise  the 
temperature  of  the  orchard  as  much 
as  three  to  five  degrees,  but  on  a 
windy  night  the  heating  is  less.  In 
most  cases  of  spring  frosts,  the  heat 
is  necessary  for  a  few  hours  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  night,  when  tem¬ 
peratures  are  usually  lowest. 


Cornell  Farm  and  Home 
WeekJfhaca^Mar.  18-22 

The  46th  annual  Farm  and  Home 
Week  of  New  York  State  College  of 
Agriculture  at  Cornell  University  in 
Ithaca  will  be  held  March  18  through 
22.  During  these  five  days,  there  will 
be  speakers,  demonstrations,  exhibits 
and  discussions  of  such  a  great  va¬ 
riety  and  scope  that  any  farm  and 
home  visitor  is  almost  certain  to 
be  pleased,  surprised  and  instructed. 
The  college  invites  everyone  inter¬ 
ested  to  attend. 

There  will  be  a  talk  on  control  of 
weather.  A  professor  will  reveal  what 
studies  of  22,000  New  York  State 
soil  samples  have  shown.  On  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  a  full  discussion  of  the 
national  soil  bank  program,  with 
opportunity  for  questions  and  an¬ 
swers.  Predictions  for  the  1957  farm 
year  will  be  made,  and  New  York’s 
milk  marketing  orders  are  going  to 
be  examined.  Farm  appraisals  will 
have  a  place,  and  the  trend  to  larger 


farms  shall  be  explained.  Dating  of 
retail  milk  will  be  challenged,  and 
bulk  milk  demonstrated.  Kinds  of 
grazing  will  be  featured  and  they 
will  have  a  forum  on  raising  heifers. 
One  of  the  sessions  is  on  plow-plant¬ 
ing  of  corn.  Pick-up  balers  will  be 
adjusted;  corn  and  hay  drying  will 
have  their  day.  Mastitis  appears  to 
be  the  college  veterinarians’  biggest 
concern. 

Poultry  integration  will  have  an 
airing;  random  sampling  will  oe  dis¬ 
cussed.  One  talk  is  on  the  influence 
of  feeds  on  egg  and  meat  quality. 
There  will  be  plenty  of  demonstra¬ 
tions  on  chick  embryos,  egg  packag¬ 
ing,  post  mortems  and  rare  chicken 
breeds. 

More  than  300  separate  events  are 
planned.  There  is  a  special  schedule 
for  the  ladies.  A  full  program,  along 
with  information  on  housing,  can  be 
obtained  by  writing  to  Chairman, 
Farm  and  Home  Week,  College  of 
Agriculture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
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Welding  with  Gas  on  the  Farm 

A  process  learned  quickly  by  farmers 9  it  can  save  time  and 
money  in  repair  and  improvement  of  tools  and  machines. 


By  N.  W.  ERICSON 

N  oxy-acetylene  welding  and  fore  making  a  fusion  weld.  With 
cutting  outfit  is  truly  a  flame  adjustment  at  neutral,  i.  e.,  a 
farmer’s  friend.  With  it  he  one-to-one  mixture  of  oxygen  and 
can  maintain,  repair,  and  acetylene  lighted  at  the  blowpipe  tip, 
fabricate  his  own  farm  play  the  flame  in  a  circular  pattern 
tools  and  equipment,  there-  on  the  edge  to  be  melted.  When  a 
by  saving  time  and  money,  puddle  forms,  add  rod  metal  until  it 
Braze  welding,  bronze  surfacing,  fu-  is  the  size  of  a  dime.  Melt  down  the 
sion  welding,  flame  cutting,  hard  edges  of  the  point  ahead  of  the  weld 
facing,  and  heating  can  all  be  used  to  puddle  before  moving  the  puddle  for- 
repair  metal  parts,  to  make  them  last  ward;  control  the  puddle  size  and 
longer,  or  to  build  new  equipment,  movement  with  the  flame.  Then, 
And  the  basic  principles  of  all  of  build  up  the  weld  with  the  deposited 
these  oxy-acetylene  processes  are 
learned  easily.  A  beginner  can  make 
satisfactory  welds  after  just  a  little 
practice;  he  can  cut  through  sheet 
steel  and  light  plate  on  his  first  at¬ 
tempt. 

Welding  With  Ductile  Bronze 

Nine  out  of  10  repairs  on  farm 
equipment  can  be  done  by  braze 
welding.  This  process  joins  steel,  cast 
iron,  malleable  iron  and  many  other 
metals  by  a  strong  bond  of  ductile 
bronze.  Bronze  rods  for  it  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  from  welding  supply  dealers.  _ 

In  braze  welding,  thorough  cleaning  effective  cattle  guard  can  be 

of  the  metal  edges  is  \eiy  important.  ma^e  wit\i  a  minimum  of  practice  out 


of  pipe  sections  cut  to  size  and 
welded  to  cross  pieces  fixed  in  place. 

rod  metal  until  it  is  slightly  higher 


Remove  all  oil,  grease,  and  rust  by 
smoothing  the  edges  either  on  a  bench 
grinder  or  with  a  wire  brush.  Then 
dip  the  bronze  welding  rod  in  a  good 

flux.  This  ought  to  be  libeiall>  used  ^an  the  metal  surface, 
to  keep  the  metal  chemically  clean.  „  ,  .  .  ,. 

Adjust  the  blowpipe  flame  to  a  slight  fusioa  welding 

excess  of  oxygen,  and  heat  the  metal  m^tal,  use  the  same  welding  pio- 
edges  to  a  dull  red.  When  base  metal  cedure-  But  here  xt  ma^  be  necessaiy 


reaches  the  dull  red  temperature, 
touch  the  welding  rod  to  the  heated 
surface  and  continue  adding  welding 
rod  metal  to  build  up  the  bond.  Be 
sure  to  get  weld  penetration  down 
to  the  bottom  of  the  joint  to  assure 
a  full  strength.  Each  time  one  adds 
a  layer  of  weld  metal  in  a  multi-pass 


wear-resistant  alloy;  it  gives  the  parts 
longer  working  life.  Hard-faced  sur¬ 
faces  can  be  replaced  again  and  again 
even.  The  following  are  just  a  few 
of  the  many  farm  items  that  can  be 
hard  faced  easily:  bean  knives,  beet 
puller  points,  clevis  connections,  corn 
planter  runners,  cultivator  spades 
and  sweeps,  cylinder  teeth  and  con¬ 
caves,  drill  shoes  and  scraper  knives, 
ensilage  knives,  feed  pulverizers, 
grain  drill  disks,  harrow  teeth  and 
disks,  hay  chopper  knives,  liquid  fer¬ 
tilizer  injectors,  post  hole  augers, 
potato  diggers,  root  cutters,  shaft 
bushings,  bearing,  and  sleeves,  spring 
teeth,  and  subsoil  teeth. 

Cleaning  is  just  as  important  in 
hard  facing  as  it  is  in  braze  welding. 
The  surfaces  to  be  hard  faced  must 
be  cleaned  thoroughly  by  grinding 


eating  items  out  of  metal.  Scrap 
metal  can  be  cut  to  size  to  replace 
broken  parts.  Actual  cutting  is  done 
by  a  stream  of  pure  oxygen  directed 
onto  heated  iron  or  steel.  Pre-heat 
flames  surrounding  the  cutting  jet 
heat  the  edge  to  be  cut  until  the  spot 
turns  bright  red.  Cutting  then  be¬ 
gins  when  the  actual  cutting  oxygen 
valve  is  opened.  Once  the  cut  starts, 
move  the  blowpipe  forward  slowly  until  they  are  free  of  dirt,  scale,  rust, 
enough  to  maintain  cutting  action,  or  grease.  All  sharp  corners  must  be 
yet  not  so  slowly  that  the  edges  are  rounded  off.  Small  parts  can  be  pre 
dissolved. 

Cutting  cast  iron  presents  a  prob¬ 
lem  in  removing  the  slag  that  results 
from  cutting.  Steel  slag  flows  freely, 
but  cast-iron  slag  does  not.  The  best 
blowpipe  motion  when  cutting  cast 
iron  is  from  side  to  side  across  the 
line  of  cut.  This  blows  away  the  slag 


of  thicker 


to  grind  away  metal  at  the  edge  of 
the  joint  to  form  a  vee.  Both  braze 
welding  and  fusion  welding  can  be 
used  for  repair  work  and  for  the  fab¬ 
rication  of  new  equipment. 

Blowpipe  Cutting  of  Metal 

Oxygen  cutting  is  the  easiest  and 
weld,  he  must  be  sure  that  the  top  qUjckest  method  of  cutting  iron  and 
of  the  previous  layer  is  melted.  When  stefel  No  effort  is  required  other 
the  weld  is  completed,  all  traces  of  ^an  that  needed  to  hold  the  blowpipe 
flux  should  be  cleaned  off  from  the  an(j  guide  the  cutting  nozzle  along  a 
metal  to  prevent  conosion.  tine  of  cut.  Clean  edges  can  be  pro- 

Braze  welding'  can  be  used  for  all  (juce(j  with  a  minimum  of  practice, 
repair  jobs  except  where  the  part  to  pqame  cutting  is  invaluable  for  mak- 
be  welded  is  subject  to  severe  ^ng  repiacement  parts  and  for  fabri- 
stresses  or  very  high  temperatures 
and  also  when  one  wants  weld  metal  of 
the  same  color  as  the  pieces  joined. 

Thin  sections  can  be  welded  without 
any  joint  preparations;  for  heavier 
pieces,  use  a  bench  grinder  to  form 
a  vee  where  the  parts  are  placed  to- 


heated  with  the  blowpipe  flame  while 
the  hard-faced  alloy  is  being  applied. 
For  heavier  parts,  use  a  blowpipe  ad¬ 
justed  to  a  neutral  flame  to  pre-heat 
the  part  to  a  dull  red  heat  barely 
visible  without  goggles  in  a  darkened 
room. 

To  deposit  the  hard-facing  alloy, 
play  an  excess  acetylene  flame  on  the 
surface  until  it  begins  to  sweat.  Then 
add  hard-facing  rod  metal  a  little  at 
a  time;  flow  it  over  the  surface.  Do 
not  fuse  hard-facing  rod  metal  with 
the  base  metal.  Hard-facing  alloys 
should  be  bonded  to  the  surface  only. 
Most  hard-facing  jobs  can  be  done  in 
one  pass.  N.  W.  Ericson 


Special  care  is  always  required  to 
avoid  fire,  particularly  ivhen  welding 
in  the  barn.  Here  asbestos  paper  is 
placed  over  the  manger. 

quite  quickly.  Cast-iron  slag  can  be 
made  more  fluid  by  mixing  it  with 
slag  from  steel.  This  is  done  by  feed¬ 
ing'  a  steel  welding  rod  into  the  cut 
either  as  a  starting  rod  or  to  keep  the 
cut  going. 

Hard  facing  is  used  to  protect 
wearing'  surfaces  by  adding  a  layer  of 


Photos:  Linde  Air  Products  Co. 

This  steel  fork  was  braze  ivelded  as 
good  as  new.  No  preheating  is  re¬ 
quired  for  this  process,  the  most 
widely  used  farm  welding  method. 
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gether. 

When  braze  welding  cast  iron,  pre¬ 
heat  the  parts  to  a  black  heat  before 
welding,  i.e.,  approximately  300  to  400 
degrees  Fahrenheit.  After  welding 
cast  iron,  allow  the  part  to  cool  slow¬ 
ly  at  room  temperature. 

Fusion  Weld  for  Greater  Strength 

For  repairs  where  braze  welding  is 
not  possible,  the  parts  can  be  fusion 
welded.  In  this  welding,  edges  of  the 
pieces  to  be  joined  are  melted  and 
fused  to  form  one  solid  piece.  Weld¬ 
ing  rod,  essentially  of  the  same  com¬ 
position,  usually  is  added  to  build  up 
the  joint.  Cast  iron,  wrought  Iron, 
plain  carbon  steel,  cast  steel,  alloy 
steel,  and  other  commercial  metals 
all  can  be  joined  by  oxy-acetylene 
fusion  welding. 

Most  fusion  jobs  on  the  farm  are 
on  iron  and  steel  parts.  It  requires 
more  care  and  practice  than  braze 
welding.  Make  sure  that  a  large 
enough  volume  of  heat  is  put  into 
the  metal  to  melt  the  edges,  yet  not 
so  much  that  it  burns  through  and 
leaves  a  hole.  Higher  strength  welds 
are  produced  by  it,  and  fusion 
welding  is  recommended  for  repair 
of  parts  that  receive  rough  use. 

Cleaning  of  parts  is  necessary  be- 


I  have  been  systematically  experi¬ 
menting  with  strawberries  since 
1933,  when  Blanche  and  I  bought  a 
small  farm  in  West  Mansfield,  Mass. 
We  came  here  to  Sunny  Acres  in 
southern  New  Hampshire  in  the  Fall 
of  ’51,  and  I  now  have  39,960  square 
feet  in  experimental  garden  plots, 
and  21,060  feet  in  the  dwarf  Mailing 
orchard  of  Nines,  Sevens  and  Twos. 

My  favorite  fruits  for  experiment¬ 
ing  are  strawberries,  raspberries, 
blueberries  and  rhubarb.  I  still  don’t 
know  whether  rhubarb  is  a  fruit,  but 
it  is  an  interesting  plant  with  which 
to  work.  My  two  favorite  varieties  are 
MacDonald  and  Valentine. 

I  have  just  been  studying  my 
strawberry  records,  and  I  want  to 
pass  along  the  results.  I  am  not  a 
trained  scientist,  but  a  gardener  who 
enjoys  experimenting.  These  are  one 
man’s  conclusions,  but  they  are  based 
on  many  years  of  study. 

First,  in  the  average  home  garden, 
the  way  to  raise  strawberries  is  in 
the  hill  system,  that  is,  the  single 
plant  system.  You  set  the  mother 
plant  and  cut  off  all  runners.  The 
first  season  you  keep  the  blossoms 
cut  off.  Set  the  plants  from  15  inches 
to  20  inches  apart  in  the  row;  make 
the  rows  any  width  apart  you  wish. 
With  Catskill,  Robin,  Strafford  and 


Blaze — big  plants,  I  make  two  rows 
with  the  plants  18  inches  in  the  row, 
and  rows  18  inches  apart.  Then  I 
leave  an  alley  of  30  inches  between 
the  sets  of  two  rows. 

There  is  one  basic  point  about 
strawberry  growing;  that  is,  big 
plants  with  plenty  of  leaves  mean 
fruiting  stalks  —  and  a  big  crop. 
There  is  a  direct  correlation  between 
the  number  of  leaves  and  the  size  of 
the  crop.  What  usually  happens  is 
this.  A  person  sets  out  a  row  of 
mother  plants  and  lets  the  runners 
form  indiscriminately.  Most  runners 
do  not  get  growing  and  rooting  until 
into  August.  The  average  matted 
row  of  strawberry  plants  is  two- 
thirds  a  mass  of  “strawberry  weeds.” 
The  crowded,  small  plants  mean  a 
poor  crop. 

A  lot  of  work  to  keep  runners  cut 
off?  Just  attach  a  two-inch  sharpened 
putty  knife  to  a  four-foot  handle. 
Then  you  can  go  along  the  rows  and 
cut  off  the  runners  easily  and  quick¬ 
ly.  I  go  over  my  rows  once  a  week  or 
at  10-day  intervals. 

When  you  set  mother  plants  by  the 
hill  system  in  April  or  May,  each 
plant  develops  several  crowns  during 
the  Summer.  All  the  growth  goes  into 
the  one  plant.  Many  of  my  plants  de¬ 
velop  from  six  to  12  crowns!  I  do  not 


consider  it  a  good  crop  unless  I  get 
a  quart  from  each  plant,  and  I  often 
do  better  than  that.  At  least  a  week 
before  the  plants  are  set,  I  spread  10 
pounds  of  a  general  fertilizer  per  100 
square  feet  and  rake  or  cultivate  it 
into  the  soil.  This  is  very  heavy  fer¬ 
tilization  and  more  than  most  writers 
recommend.  All  I  can  say  is  that  it 
has  worked  with  me.  I  mulch  the 
plants  over  Winter  with  four  quarts 
of  sawdust  per  plant.  I  have  tried 
various  amounts,  but  it  takes  the 
four  quarts  on  my  soil  to  prevent 
heaving.  I  also  use  four  or  five  inches 
of  hay  or  pine  needles.  All  these  ma¬ 
terials  are  good. 

During  the  growing  season,  I  use 
the  sprinkler  once  a  week  and  give 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  of  water. 
Plenty  of  fertilizer,  plenty  of  water 
and  big  plants  are  the  secrets  of  a  big 
crop.  I  like  to  grow  strawberries  and 
I  like  my  strawberry  shortcake  as  I 
wrote  in  Country  Flavor  Cookbook. 
Open  two  brown-crusted,  hot-hearted 
biscuits  in  a  soup  plate.  Butter  gen¬ 
erously.  Pour  on  a  full  pint  of  crush¬ 
ed,  juicy  berries.  Sprinkle  on  a  little 
sugar.  If  there  is  a  better  dessert 
than  that,  I’d  like  to  know  about  it. 

Haydn  S.  Pearson 

New  Hampshire 
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Better  Package  and  More  Promotion 
Are  Badly  Needed 

In  looking  back  on  the  producing 
part  of  the  past  apple  season,  pro¬ 
gress  seems  to  have  been  satisfac¬ 
tory.  With  the  modern  tools  and  ma¬ 
chinery  available  today,  an  up-to-date 
grower  can  grow  more  apples  with 
less  labor.  In  addition  we  in  Ver¬ 
mont  are  rapidly  entering  the  air 
age.  In  1955,  we  used  aircraft  for 
early  spray  applications  and  to  sup¬ 
plement  a  speed  sprayer.  In  1956, 
over  half  our  spray  program  was 
carried  out  by  helicopter  and  air¬ 
plane.  This  included  all  pre-calyx 
applications,  hormones  at  harvest, 
and  poisoned  cracked  corn  for  mouse 
control. 

Our  most  serious  problem  is  mar¬ 
keting.  The  best  apples  seem  always 
handicapped  by  the  poorest  package. 
Hundreds  of  growers,  trying  to  sell 
to  a  limited  number  of  buyers,  con¬ 
tinue  to  sell  on  the  basis  of  a  less 
expensive  package.  Apple  sales  must 
be  put  into  the  hands  of  a  relatively 
few  professional  people.  Instead  of 
squeezing  production  costs  further, 
let  us  aim  for  a  strengthened  po¬ 
sition  in  the  market.  Orderly  selling, 
backed  by  promotion,  can  put  dollars 
into  the  grower’s  pocket  much  more 
quickly  than  a  further  cutting  of 
production  costs  can. 

W.  H.  Darrow,  Jr. 

Putney,  Vt. 


Two  Approaches  to  Orchard  Soil 
Management 

In  the  synthetic  approach  to  or¬ 
chard  soil  management,  the  mineral 
needs  of  Ihe  tree  are  determined 
theoretically  by  soil  and  leaf  analy¬ 
ses  and  by  tree  appearance  and  pro¬ 
duction.  Then,  apparent  needs  are 
supplied  by  fertilizing  with  minerals 
in  a  limited  area  under,  or  close  to, 
the  branch  spread.  Soil  texture,  cover 
crop,  or  soil  cover  are  of  secondary 
consideration.  The  aim  is  to  secure 
maximum  crops  of  saleable  fruit  — 
optimum  color,  quality,  and  storage 
life.  Flavor  and  consumer  preference 
are  not  often  considered.  Treat¬ 
ments  are  conceived  at  the  desk  from 
soil  data,  fertilizer  charts  and  price 
lists.  Such  factors  as  organic  matter 
are  difficult  to  assess;  nor  can  mul¬ 
ches  and  manures  be  ordered  by 
mail  or  ’phone. 

In  the  analytic  approach  to  soil 
management,  desired  qualities  of 
fruit  are  searched  out  in  storage  and 
market.  The  best  fruit  is  traced  back 
to  orchards  where  it  grew.  Factors 
of  location,  soil  type,  mineral  con¬ 
tent,  texture,  soil  organisms,  root 
spread,  cover  of  sod  or  mulch,  past 
treatments,  weather,  drainage  and 
other  soil  factors  are  analyzed.  The 
length  and  direction  of  tree  growth, 
color  and  texture  of  foliage,  size  and 
number  of  fruit  buds,  and  fruit 
records  are  studied.  The  sources  and 
costs  of  mulches  and  manures  are 
learned,  their  effects  on  tree  and 
fruit  noted. 

This  analysis  is  studied.  If  it  is 
found  that  soil  texture  under  light 
mulch  is  better — and  is  reflected  in’ 
better  tree  performance,  the  prob¬ 
lems  for  at  least  the  most  needy 
sections  can  usually  be  solved.  The 
same  is  true  of  moderate#  amounts 
of  poultry  or  stable  manure.  We  may 
find  orchards  that  have  achieved  such 
a  high  level  of  fertility  from  fer¬ 
tilizer  or  mulched  sod  that  the  mow¬ 
ings — several  each  year — provide  all 
the  elements  required.  Rotated  light 
applications  of  mulch,  manure  or  ni¬ 
trates  may  suffice. 


The  commercial  orchard  is  the 
ideal  laboratory  for  an  analysis  of 
factors  of  best  tree  production.  Such 
analysis  seems  to  be  up  to  growers; 
our  experiment  stations  do  not  seem 
to  have  the  money,  the  time  or  the 
vision  to  make  such  practical  analy¬ 
ses.  Maybe  we  can  provide  the  means 
and  the  incentive  for  them. 

E.  Stuart  Hubbard 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Mechanical  Apple  Picker  Must  Be 
Invented 

Weather  in  our  area  favored  us 
with  a  fairly  good  crop  of  McIntosh 
in  1956  for  an  “off”  year.  The  crop 
came  through  all  hazards  in  good 
shape.  In  early  September,  signs 
pointed  toward  a  fine  season;  har¬ 
vesting  was  the  only  major  job  left. 

Because  of  the  drain  on  local  labor 
by  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  construction 
and  the  huge  Plattsburg  Air  Force 
Base,  we  made  plans  through  the 
State  Farm  Placement  Service  to  get 
in  crews  of  migrant  workers  to  sup¬ 
plement  the  few  local  folks  still  will¬ 
ing  to  help.  Less  than  20  per  cent  of 
the  migrant  crew  expected  showed 
up,  and  they  came  10  days  late.  Re¬ 
sult:  despite  the  highest  rate  ever 
paid  for  picking  there  was  a  tre¬ 
mendous  loss  of  the  crop;  25  per 
cent  could  not  be  picked  before  dam¬ 
aging  frost.  Why  doesn’t  some  smart 
person  invent  a  fast,  mechanical 
apple  picker  that  will  gently  remove 
the  fruit  from  the  trees? 

We  are  moving  backward  instead 
of  forward  in  the  use  of  efficient 
methods  of  handling  and  packing 
fruit  after  it  is  picked,  especially 
McIntosh.  After  using  a  well-known 
grader  for  Macs  since  1946  we  have 
reverted  to  hand  packing  to  minimize 
bruising.  Most  orchards  are  too  rough 
to  permit  palletized  handling  in 
them.  We  are  still  piling  boxes  one 
by  one  onto  the  trucks  out  of  the 
orchard  to  cold  storage.  Hasn’t  any¬ 
one  the  inspiration  to  develop  more 
up-to-date  picking  and  handling  of 
McIntosh  in  the  Northeast? 

Donald  F.  Green 
Chazy,  N.  Y. 


Successful  Retail  and  Roadside 
Fruit  Business 

The  future  of  the  apple  industry 
in  the  Northeast  depends  on  the  pre¬ 
packing  or  the  direct  sale  of  fruit 
to  the  consumer.  Here  at  Wyben 
Orchards  we  retail  most  of  our  crop 
from  25  acres  of  apples,  peaches, 
pears  and  some  raspberries  and 
strawberries. 

An  excellent  product  for  retail 
selling  is  apple  juice.  We  have  a 
plant  operated  with  such  cleanliness 
as  to  be  a  dominant  feature.  It  is 
lined  with  stainless  steel  wherever 
juice  comes  in  contact  with  it  except 
for  the  press  racks.  The  juice  is 
bottled  and  refrigerated  immediately 
at  30  degrees.  We  have  an  excellent 
product  that  is  a  large  selling  item 
in  the  Fall. 

Sell  an  honest  pack  and  customers 
will  come  back.  In  34  years  of  sell¬ 
ing,  we  are  now  serving  grand¬ 
children  of  original  customers.  We 
try  to  give  an  apple  to  each  child  who 
comes  here — a  goodwill  expression 
that  is  never  expensive.  If  one’s  busi¬ 
ness  is  on  a  main  traveled  road,  he 
has  chances  for  a  large  clientele  but, 
if  he  is  on  a  side  road,  as  we  are, 
it  is  necessary  to  advertise  and  cater 
to  the  public.  It  is  wise  not  to  have 


too  large  a  variety  of  products. 
Usually  only  what  one  raises  him¬ 
self  is  best.  This  is  how  we  do  it. 

E.  S.  Hartley 
Westfield,  Mass. 


Cooperative  Processing  and  Selling 
Are  Only  Answer 

The  cost  price  squeeze  is  a  major 
problem  of  the  fruit  grower.  We  are 
told  that  we  should  strive  for  more 
efficiency.  This  usually  means  more 
responsibility  and  harder  work.  Most 
of  the  large  commercial  orchardists 
work  too  hard  for  their  own  good 
now.  We  naturally  try  for  the  best 
efficiency  all  of  the  time,  but  the 
main  factor  is  the  net  price  received 
for  our  product.  Inflation  is  push¬ 
ing  costs  up  for  wages  and  for  prac¬ 
tically  everything  we  buy. 

Increased  attention  to  marketing 
is  in  order.  More  interest  is  being 
shown  in  cooperative  processing  and 
selling  of  fresh  fruit.  It  has  always 
been  my  opinion  that  sales  should 
be  made  by  trained  salesmen.  As 
the  number  of  buyers  becomes  small¬ 
er  and  the  quantity  of  fruit  pur¬ 
chased  by  each  buyer  increases,  the 
need  for  more  concentration  of  sup¬ 
plies  and  a  higher  degree  of  train¬ 
ing  of  personnel  is  necessary.  In  fol¬ 
lowing  this  trend  —  which  we  are 
being  forced  into,  the  grower  or  his 
representative  needs  increasing  size 
of  facilities  and  crew  to  handle  all 
types  of  pack  to  please  the  large- 
scale  buyer.  To  concentrate  supplies 
and  pack,  sell,  and  deliver  them, 
keeping  costs  at  a  minimum,  calls  for 
efficiency  of  the  highest  order. 

Fruit  growers  are  not  paid  for 
their  labor  and  time  as  well  as  in¬ 
dustry.  Until  this  is  evened  up  in 
some  way,  the  orchardist  may  have 
some  low  income  years.  Without  a 
good  profit  incentive,  more  orchards 
will  be  abandoned  until  eventually 
the  crops  will  be  short  enough  to  sell 
at  a  premium.  For  good  orchard  sites 
with  young  trees  of  best  varieties,  the 
prospect  is  optimistic. 

Harold  R.  Hitchings 
Nedrow,  N.  Y. 


Report  on  Hudson  Valley’s  Hail 
Control  Program 

The  most  important  change  in 
fruit  growing  has  been  the  emergence 
of  a  cooperative  state  of  mind.  Prac¬ 
tically  everything  of  importance  that 
is  happening  in  the  industry  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  working  with  other 
people  to  solve  the  problems  we  can¬ 
not  solve  as  individuals. 

One  of  the  newest  and  most  in¬ 
teresting  instances  of  this  has  been 
the  hail-suppression  program  in  the 
Hudson  Valley.  Ever  since  man  be¬ 
gan  to  farm,  he  has  assumed  that 
he  could  do  nothing  about  the 
weather.  That  now  seems  to  have 
changed.  The  President’s  committee 
studying  weather  modification  has  re¬ 
ported  that  after  five  years  of  rain- 
increasing  operations  in  the  three 
Pacific  Coast  States,  rainfall  has 
been  increased  there  by  from  eight 
to  18  per  cent.  There  is  also  ample 
scientific  evidence  to  show  that  the 
hail  and  lightning  suppression  pro¬ 
grams  are  effective.  Those  who  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  hail  program  here 
in  the  Valley  last  year  are  convinced. 
Of  29  thunderstorms,  16  were  veri¬ 
fied  as  hail-bearing;  four  of  the  hail¬ 
bearing  storms  deposited  some  hail 
in  the  protected  area.  The  hail  area 
represented  less  than  one  per  cent 
of  the  total  protected  area  and  only 
a  small  part  of  this  could  be  said 


to  have  had  severe  hail  damage. 
Most  growers  feel  it  was  not  coinci¬ 
dence  that  hail  fell  in  such  a  small 
area.  The  proof  of  the  program,  how¬ 
ever,  will  be  in  operating  it  three 
to  five  years. 

This  is  another  case  where  farm¬ 
ers  must  work  together  for  their  own 
good.  To  operate  the  program  in  1957, 
$6,700  must  be  raised.  This  year  all 
contributions  will  be  insured.  If  a  con¬ 
tributor  has  five-per-cent  hail  dam¬ 
age,  bis  contribution  will  be  refunded. 
The  Hudson  Valley  Crop  Service 
Co-op.  is  soliciting  $4.00  per  acre  on 
fruits  and  vegetables  and  a  lesser 
amount  on  field  crops.  It  is  also  ac¬ 
cepting  contributions  from  non¬ 
farmers.  If  all  the  growers  in  the  area 
were  to  contribute,  the  job  could  be 
done  for  $2.00  per  acre.  This  is  just 
another  case  where  free  riders  could 
kill  the  program.  If  any  great  num¬ 
ber  decide  to  take  this  course,  we 
may  not  have  a  program-  and  would 
lose  the  chance  of  eliminating  one 
of  the  most  destructive  forces  in  the 
industry.  It  is  a  general  hope  that 
five  years  from  now  we  can  only 
look  back  on  the  days  when  we  had 
hailstorms.  Gerard  G.  Maier 

Newburg,  N.  Y. 


Dwarf  Trees  May  Be  Answer  to 

Spraying  and  Picking  Problems 

Today’s  commercial  fruit  grower 
must  grow  quality.  Any  grades  under 
U.  S.  Fancy,  or  in  some  instances 
U.  S.  No.  1,  cannot  be  marketed  at 
a  profit.  Today’s  housewife  has  the 
means  to  buy  the  best,  and  she  de¬ 
mands  it.  In  apples,  she  looks  for 
clean,  firm,  highly  colored  fruit,  free 
from  cuts  or  bruises. 

Most  commercial  growers  are 
equipped  with  every  type  of  labor- 
saving  device  to  grow  the  crop.  The 
industry  as  a  whole  has  progressed 
amazingly  fast  mechanically,  with 
one  exception:  picking  of  the  fruit. 
There  are  a  few  mechanical  cranes 
such  as  the  steel  squirrel,  but  to 
date  they  are  not  economic;  they  can 
never  be  used  on  hillsides  where 
most  fruit  is  grown.  Fundamentally 
we  are  picking  apples  by  the  same 
method  our  grandfathers  used  — 
climbing  ladders  of  various  lengths. 

How  many  years  hence  may  grow¬ 
ers  depend  on  the  present  supply  of 
labor?  How  many  more  years  will 
any  labor  want  to  pick  apples 
from  tall  trees?  Today’s  labor  is 
looking  for  more  money  for  fewer 
hours  of  lighter  work. 

Why  not  turn  to  dwarf  or  semi¬ 
dwarf  stock?  With  trees  not  exceed¬ 
ing  a  height  of  12  to  15  feet,  picking 
labor  would  be  minimized.  Some  60 
per  cent  of  the  crop  on  dwarf  trees 
can  be  picked  standing  on  the  ground 
and  with  twice  the  speed  as  on  long 
ladders.  Hazards  of  men  falling 
would  be  minimized;  smaller  and  less 
costly  spray  rigs  would  do  a  better 
job  of  spraying;  lower  and  less 
dangerous  platforms  would  do  for 
pruning;  small  tractors  could  do 
work  cheaper.  Records  now  available 
prove  that  dwarf  plantings  yield  as 
much  or  more  per  acre  as  standard 
trees.  A  higher  percentage  of  fancy 
apples  is  taken  from  them. 

The  apple  industry  needs  more  ex¬ 
perience  to  determine  the  best  dv/arf 
rootstocks  with  ample  hardiness  for 
various  soils.  Any  efforts  in  this 
dwarf-tree  direction  will  reward 
apple  growers  many-fold 

R.  M.  Marlatt 
Washington,  N.  J. 
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Dampness  in  Foundation 

Recently  we  bought  a  house  and, 
as  we  found  out,  you  have  to  live 
in  one  to  find  for  yourself  the  bad 
details.  The  rooms  are  all  on  one  floor. 
There  is  no  basement;  the  foundation 
is  about  two  feet  high.  However, 
there  are  so  many  springs  on  this 
road  that  we  have  one  running  under 
the  house  out  to  the  end  of  our  land. 
Of  course,  it  makes  the  house  damp 
and  mildews  all  of  our  furniture 
and  clothes.  Do  you  thing  it  would 
be  wise  to  have  the  house  raised  an¬ 
other  six  feet  or  so,  a  foundation 
of  concrete  built  under  it,  and  have 
a  floor  of  cinders,  or  what?  We 
would  like  to  have  this  done,  then 
install  some  kind  of  furnace  to  keep 
the  foundation  dry.  s.  l. 

Your  suggestion  to  raise  the  house 
and  build  a  higher  foundation  wall 
is  an  expensive  undertaking  and 
poses  some  problems  in  grading. 

No  doubt  your  foundation  extends 
down  below  the  present  grade  sever¬ 
al  feet  to  reach  below  the  frost  line. 
You  could  excavate  around  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  wall  and  install  a  line  of 
drainage  or  agricultural  tile  at  the 
bottom  of  the  foundation.  Carry  this 
line  away  from  the  house  to  some 
suitable  point  of  drainage.  If  the 
grade  is  such  that  this  is  not  feasible, 
you  may  have  to  extend  the  drainage 
line  to  a  sump  inside  the  wall  In 
the  sump  use  a  light  electric  pump 
called  a  “cellar  drainer  ”  From  this 
pump  run  a  discharge  pipe  to  some 
point  well  away  from  the  house  for 
disposal  of  the  drainage  The  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  two  methods  is 
that  with  the  sump  and  pump,  the 
discharge  pipe  may  be  above  the 
level  of  the  collection  line  at  the 
bottom  of  the  foundation  and  thus 
require  considerable  less  excavation. 
The  discharge  pipe  must  have  an 
uninterrupted  pitch  so  there  will  be 
no  freezing  problem. 

If  you  have  a  spring  within  the 
foundation,  drain  it  to  a  sump  and 
pump  out.  Cover  the  earth  under  the 
house  with  a  30-lb.  asphalt  felt,  with 
the  joints  well  lapped  and  sealed 
with  pitch  or  roofing  cement.  This 
will  seal  off  the  dampness  in  the 
ground  that  will  cause  mildew  and 
other  problems  in  the  house. 


Poison  for  Termites 

We  have  a  frame  house  on  a  cinder 
block  foundation.  It  has  a  cellar.  The 
building  is  covered  with  brick  sheet¬ 
ing  and  we  have  termites  at  the  door 
sills  and  along  the  lower  wall.  Can 
you  tell  me  what  to  do  to  get  rid  of 
them?  I’ve  tried  kerosene,  also  dif¬ 
ferent  sprays,  but  they  are  persistent 
and  keep  coming  out  again  The  ex 
terminator  here  treats  the  soil  along 
the  walls  because  they  come  up  out 
of  the  soil  but  this  is  rather  expen¬ 
sive  and  I  thought  perhaps  you  would 
know  what  the  treatment  is  and  I 
could  do  it  myself.  i  b  n. 

A  chemical  to  poison  the  soil 
against  termites  may  be  made  of  one 
part  trichlorobenzene  to  three  parts 
No  2  fuel  or  diesel  oil  This  poison 
should  be  placed  in  the  bottom  of  a 
trench  about  30  inches  deep  around 
the  outside  of  the  foundation.  After 
pouring  the  chemical  on  the  bottom 
of  the  trench,  replace  about  six  in¬ 
ches  of  soil  and  again  apply  the  chem¬ 
ical.  Repeat  this  process  every  six 
inches  to  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
You  will  require  about  five  gallons  of 
chemical  for  each  10  feet  of  trench. 
Fill  any  cracks  in  the  foundation 
walls  with  coal-tar  pitch. 

If  the  foundation  wall  is  free  of 
cracks,  then  a  trench  just  a  few  in¬ 
ches  deep  will  suffice.  Just  pour  the 
chemical  in  the  bottom  of  the  shal¬ 
low  trench  and  apply  again  to  the 
top  of  the  soil  used  to  refill  the 
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trench.  Figure  about  two  gallons  per 
10  feet  for  a  shallow  trench. 

Do  not  use  the  chemical  near  tree 
roots  and  shrubs  or  near  wells  used 
for  drinking  water.  Avoid  open 
flames  or  electric  sparks  around  the 
chemical  because  the  oil  is  a  great 
fire  hazard. 


Why  Paint  Peels  or  Blisters 

We  are  going  to  paint  new  wood 
on  a  frame  house  and  I  would  like  to 
know  if  there  is  any  certain  way  to 
paint  or  a  special  type  of  paint  to  use 
to  keep  the  paint  from  peeling,  such 
as  I  see  on  so  many  frame  homes. 
The  siding  is  red  cedar.  The  house  is 
constructed  with  1  x  12  sheathing 
over  the  studs  which  are  covered 
with  black  felt  paper  over  which  the 
siding  is  nailed.  j.  b. 

There  is  no  so-called  “special”  type 
paint  for  houses  that  have  peeled  or 
blistered.  The  peeling  and  blistering 
is  usually  caused  by  moisture.  It  may 
penetrate  behind  the  siding,  and  thus 
attack  the  paint  from  the  back,  be¬ 
cause  of  leaky  joints  in  the  siding, 
corner  boards,  cornices,  etc.  There 
may  be  vapor  from  inside  the  house 
condensing  within  the  walls.  These 
sources  of  moisture  must  be  removed 
to  stop  paint  troubles.  In  case  of 
vapor  condensation,  it  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  apply  two  coats  of  aluminum 
paint  to  the  inside  wall  surfaces  to 
create  a  vapor  barrier. 

In  your  case,  painting  new  siding, 
follow  the  directions  of  the  paint 
manufacturer  for  thinning  the  prime 
coat.  Be  sure  to  avoid  painting  when 
it  is  foggy  or  noticeably  damp.  After 
rainy  weather,  the  siding  must  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  thoroughly  dry  before 
painting  it 


Septic  Tank  near  Well 

We  would  appreciate  information 
on  how  far  a  septic  tank  should  be 
from  a  well  and  how  far  the  waste 
from  tank  will  soak  into  ground.  Our 
well  is  about  27  feet  deep.  c.  j.  b. 

It  is  unwise  to  be  specific  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  state  how  far  a  septic 
tank  should  be  located  from  a  well. 
There  are  so  many  factors  that  must 
be  considered.  In  many  cases  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  a  distance  of  75  to 
100  feet  is  sufficient.  But  if  the 
ground  water  flows  through  long  fis¬ 
sures  in  ledge  rock,  it  will  not  be 
sufficiently  filtered  and  purified. 

The  safest  procedure  is  to  have 
frequent  tests  made  of  the  water. 
Consult  your  health  officer  for  the 
proper  procedure  to  follow. 


That  frozen  silage 
Melted  loose 

While  Pop  was  shoveling 
And  cooked  his  goose. 

Beth  Wilcoxson 


KOTO-HOE 


FAST 

SMOOTH- HANDLING. 
EASY 


Makes  Gardening 
FUN! 


ROTO-HOE  .doesn’t 
jump  around, 
doesn’t  have  to  be 
jiggled,  joggled  and 
bounced  along.  It’s 
>  smooth,  easy,  pulls 
itself  along.  You’ll 
enjoy  growing  fresh 
vegetables  and  beautiful  flowers — without 
backaches,  weeding  problems  —  ROTO-HOE 
tills,  cultivates  between  the  rows,  helps  you 
have  a  better  garden,  more  time  to  realx. 
Complete  2  h.p.  ROTO-HOE  only  $129.50. 

Why  Push ? 

22"  Self-Propelling  ROTO-CUTTER  and 
many  other  low-cost  attachments  use  same 
power  unit,  change  so  quickly. 

Write  for  FREE 
dealer's  name. 


Prepare  NOW  for 
that  all-important 

FIRST  GRASS 


with  a  GRANGE  silo 


color  folder,  nearby 


ROTO-HOE  &  SPRAYER  CO. 


DEPT.  R-78, 


NEWBURY,  OHIO 


Exclusive  GRANGE  features  plus  your  first 
crop  of  GRASS  save  work  and  dollars — cuf 
amount  of  concentrate  and  supplement 
needed  per  animal.  New  Grange  Sure-Set 
keeps  moisture  out  insures  highest  possible 
food  value,  .  _ _ 

k.1 


SEND  NOW  FOR  NEW 
BIG  " G "  FOLDER 


SAVE  $7.20  I 


1 


NORELCO 


Men’s  Electric  Shaver. 
Latest  model,  brand 
new  and  fully  guaran¬ 
teed.  Complete  with 
case,  cord  and  cleaning 
brush.  Regularly  retails 
at  $24.95.  Our  price  $17.75 
postage  paid.  All  orders 
filled  within  24  hours.  Your 
money  back  if  you  are 
not  fully  satisfied  Send 
check  or  money  order  to: 
John  Brooks,  Dpt.  491,  Box  212,  St.  Louis  3, Mo. 


Soil  Pulverizers.  Plow  Packers 
and  Cast  Drum  Land  Rollers. 
Full  particulars  on  request. 
Genuine  parts  available  for  older  Le  Roy  implements. 
L E  ROY  MFG.  CO.,  Box  271-N.  Doylestown,  Pa. 


LeRoy 


LEFT  HANDED?  Send  for  free  list  of  articles  made 
specila  for  left  hand  use.  LEFT  HAND  PRODUCTS 
BOX  402.  WARREN,  OHIO 


GRANGE  SILO  CO. 

Red  Creek,  N.  Y. 

Without  obligation,  please 
New  Big-G  Folder. 

Name _ _ _ 

Address. 
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NEW  FINANCE  PLAN  AVAILABLE 


DRAINS  cellars,  cisterns,  wash  tubs ;  "7  95 

IRRIGATES  -  CIRCULATES  -  SPRAYS  Vh* 


Pumps  3,000  GPH ;  450  GPH  80'  high;  or 
1.800  GPH  from  25'  well.  Use  V8  to  %  HP 
motor.  Coupling  included  free.  1”  in¬ 
let:  outlet.  Stainless  steel  shaft. 

Won’t  rust  or  clog! . $7.95 

Heavy  Duty  Ball-Bearing  Pump 
Up  to  7.500  GPH;  or  3.000  GPH 
from  25'  well.  1  inlet:  1"  out¬ 
let  $12.95.  Postpaid  if  cash  with  order.  Don't  delay — 
send  for  yours  today'  MONEY  BACK.  GUARANTEE. 
LABAWCO  PUMPS  BelleMead  193  New  Jersey 


AN  EASY  WAY  TO 

Renew  Your  Subscription 

Don’t  let  your  subscription  expire !  Renew 
now  so  you  will  not  miss  a  single  issue.  No  need 
to  write  a  letter  —  just  fill  out  the  coupon  below 
and  mail  promptly  with  your  remittance  of  one 
dollar  and  your  subscription  will  be  extended  for  a 
three  year  period. 

7  YEARS  FOR  $2.00 

When  you  renew  your  subscription  for  a  period  longer 
than  a  year,  you  save  us  considerable  expense  in  clerical 
work,  postage,  printing,  paper  and  envelopes.  We  give  you 
the  benefit  of  this  saving  by  offering  you  a  low  rate  of 
Seven  years  for  $2.00. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Enclosed  find  $2.00  for  which  renew  my  subscription 
for  seven  years  from  the  present  expiration  date. 


Name  . . . 

Et.  F.  D.  or  Street 


Post  Office . State 
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The  New  York  Fruit  Meetings 

At  Rochester 


New  Apple  Named  “Barry” 


seedlings.  It  was  first  fruited  in 
1936  and  has  ripened  on  budded  stock 
since  1947.  A.  J.  Heinicke,  director 

,  ,.  „  ...  .  of  the  Geneva  Station,  indicated  that 

vide  protection  from  within.  When  Barry  is  the  most  promising  new  va- 

peifected,  these  materials  should  riety  under  test  at  the  Station;  he 
cut  the  numbei  01  spiay  applications  feB  optimistic  that  it  will  be  popu- 
by  as  much  as  60  pei  cent,  jar  in  future  production.  Trees  will 

be  available  from  the  N.  Y.  Fruit 
Testing  Association  in  1958. 

Small  fruit  growers  heard  John 

.  ,  .  ,  .  .  ,  ..  ,  .  .  ,  ,  ,,  At  a  luncheon  of  the  Farmers  Club  Tomkins  of  the  Geneva  Station,  B. 

non  reported  much  dam-  look  for  other  materials  to  do  the  during  the  meetings  of  the  Horti-  A.  Dominick  of  Cornell,  I.  C.  Haut, 
age  to  fruit  from  the  sub-  jobs  where  DDD  DDT  and  phos-  cultural  Society,  a  new  red  apple  of  Director  of  the  Maryland  Experiment 
zero  temperatures  of  January  14-15;  phates  fail.  Parathion,  malathion  and  considerable  promise  was  officially  Station  and  others  urge  alert  and 
he  tallied  the  peach-bud  kill  at  near-  diazinon  can  fortunately  pinch  hit  named  •  Barry.”  Selection  of  the  progressive  action  in  operation  of 
ly  100  per  cent  except  m  western  for  DDT  and  DDD  and  there  are  a  apple  honors  the  Barry  family  and  'small-fruit  acreages.  Apple  pie  con- 
Niagara  County.  Sweet  cherries  were  number  of  good  miticides  to  replace  its  nearly  half  century  of  work  with  tests,  fruit  judging,  a  trade  show,  and 
hurt  badly  m  Wayne,  Ontario  and  parathion  and  TEPP  for  mite  con-  the  Society.  An  attractive,  moder-  a  well  attended  annual  banquet 
Monroe  Counties  he  said,  with  some  trol.  Glass  said  It  is  essential,  how-  ately  tart>  red  apple  of  high  quaIity  helped  write  a  SUCCessful  102nd 
damage  in  Orleans  and  Niagara  ever,  he  concluded,  that  research  on  Barry  is  a  cross  between  McIntosh  annual  meeting  into  history.  Rolland 
Counties,  too.  Sour  cherries  and  pest  control  be  expanded  to  meet  and  Cox>s  orange.  It  is  the  first  J.  Reitz,  Rochester  apple  grower  and 


URING  the  recent  three-day  that  it  will  not  develop  more  widely, 

convention  of  the  N.  Y.  the  Cornell  scientist  said.  Just  as  in  Szkolnik  said. 
State  Horticultural  Society  the  early  1940’s  when  lead  arsenate 
in  Rochester,  A.  J.  Heinicke,  failed  to  control  codling  moth  DDT 
director  of  the  Geneva  Sta-  came  to  the  rescue,  so  now  we  must 


apples  fared  better,  but  young  trees  changing  field  problems. 


American  apple  with  Cox’s  Orange,  president  of  the  Milton  Fruit  Grow- 


of  all  fruits  were  killed  or  badly  W.  1.  Mai,  nematologist  at  Cornell,  a  European  variety,  as  parent.  The  ers  Co-op.,  was  elected  president  of 
damaged  in  many  areas,  he  re-  reported  on  yet  another  serious  original  cross  was  made  in  1927;  the  the  N.  Y.  State  Horticulture  Society, 
ported.  Temperatures  ranged  from  threat  to  fruit  growers— nematodes.  new  apple  jf  a  selection  out  of  100  Fred  P  Corey 

35  degrees  below  zero  m  parts  of  These  microscopic  eel-like  worms  are 
Wayne  and  Ontario  Counties  —  read-  causing  serious  damage  to  sour 
ings  of  50  below  were  reported  —  cherry,  apple  and  other  fruit  trees 
to  minus  10  degrees  along  the  lake  on  light-textured  soils  in  some  areas 
in  western  Niagara.  With  a  south  of  western  New  York,  Mai  repoi’ted. 
wind  during  the  critical  period,  Dr.  Soil  fumigation  shows  promise  of 
Heinicke  observed,  Lake  Ontario  temporary  control,  but  much  re- 
could  not  moderate  temperatures;  search  remains  to  be  done  to  ac- 


At  Kingston 

injury  to  fruit  trees  was  experienced  complish  more  permanent  results,  riPfc!-.11  ”leelln®  V1  handle  some  1,500  tons  of  chenies 

right  up  to  its  shore.  Grapes  in  the  he  said.  A.  J.  Braun,  plant  patholo^  Klngston  Jan-  30'  Feb-  ..t  B-  A-  and  To  million  bushels  of  apples  per 


Dominick,  Jr.,  of  Cornell '  reported  yeai\ 


Although 


state  legislation 


Chautauqua  area  were  apparently  gist  at  Geneva,  reported  on  the  same  _ _ „  _ _ _ _ _  ,  ,  ,,  ,  ,  ,  -  ,  c  ,,  ,  , 

not  hurt  seriouslv  he  said  bv  tern-  Problem  with  strawberries  and  small  that  Per‘caPlta  consumption  of  fruit  would  be  helpful  for  the  establish- 
not  hurt  seriously,  ne  said,  oy  tern  piomeni  witn  strawbernes  and  small  declined  from  225  pounds  just  after  ment  of  effective  marketing  associa- 

peratures  ranging  from  eight  to  10  fruits.  He  reported  that,  while  para-  Tr  OAA _ _  .  ..  0  .,  .  , *  . , . 

below  zero:  injury  was  more  serious  sitic  nematodes  have  long  been  recog-  World  War  11  t0  about  200  Pounds  Uons>  Reitz  said'  “  15  not  absolutely 


in  Finger  Lakes  area. 


nized  in  New  York  State  as  pests,  ,  ..  „0  d  f  f  h 

Heinicke  suggested  that  10  lme  only  recently  have  we  recognized  the  _ „ . . . _ 

buds  out  of  100  might  well  be  worth  extent  of  the  damage  they  do 

O.  S.  Curtis,  pomologist  at  the 


in  1956;  and  that  20  years  ago  we  necessary. 

D.  H.  Palmiter  of  the  Poughkeepsie 


working  with  for  partial  peach  and 


apples  per  year  while  today  we  are  Station  doubted  that  100-per-cent  dis- 
down  to  19.  Yet,  almost  four  times  ease  control  was  worthwhile  in  the 


as  much  applesauce  is  being  con-  orchard.  Russetting  of  fruit  might 


cherry  crops  .Young  trees  with  badly  Geneva  Station,  brought  growers  up  sumed;  with  siices,  he  said,  sauce  appear,  he  implied,  and  there  could 

h  wiTTn  ’  th!  if  t0  d3t(i  °n  Se  efects1.?f  pesticides  makes  up  15  per  cent  of  the  rapidly  also  be  damage  to  eventual  yields. 

bre  ?  *  ba<* ^the^now  me  on  apple  yield  and  quality  Tests,  re-  increasing  annual  pack  of  canned  Sulfur  applied  in  cover  applications 

a  n  u  ghi  +  h  b  S  peated  for  four  consecutlve  years,  fruits.  He  described  the  strawberry  tends  to  injure  foliage,  he  said,  and 

and  be  allowed  to  grow  new  tops  On  have  compared  four  fungicides  -  as  most  important  in  fruit-freezing;  mercury  applied  full  strength  at 
older  injured  trees,  ne  advised  light  sulfur,  captan,  glyodm  and  ferbam-  it  makes  up  40  per  cent  of  frozen.  high  temperatures  may  reduce  fruit 
pruning  as  a  means  to  allow  maxi-  m  combination  with  two  different  fruit  volume.  Last  year’s  national  set.  Dichlone  tends  to  reduce  fruit- 
mum  leaf  surface.  insecticide  spray  programs  —  para-  apple  crop  of  97  million  bushels  he  bud  formation  in  the  Hudson  area, 

Ralph  Bunje,  manager  of  the  Cali-  thion,  and  lead  and  DDT  combina-  reported  as  being  nine  per  cent  be-  Palmiter  reported,  if  it  is  applied 
fornia  Canning  Peach  Assn.,  urged  tions.  To  date,  no  material  or  combi-  ]ow  aVerage.  New  England  was  down  after  petal  fall.  A  combination  of 
more  cooperative  bargaining  by  fruit  nation  can  be  termed  best  in  over-  00  per  cent;  he  said,  but  Virginia,  mild  fungicides  was  his  answer  to 
growers.  Farm  people  represent  only  all  effects  on  the  apple  crop,  he  re-  witli  almost  a  double-size  crop,  made  the  question  of  controlling  diseases 
10  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  poited,  results  do  not  consistently  up  much  of  the  difference.  Even  while  simultaneously  increasing 
country,  he  asserted,  and  they  must  favor  any  one  material.  All  combina-  though  Western  New  York  had  al-  yield  and  guarding  against  Dree  in- 


follow  the  lead  of  industry,  com-  tions  have  provided  acceptable  yields  most  a  normal  crop  last  year,  jury.  The  fruit  scientist  recom 
merce,  and  organized  labor  to  earn  of  quality  fruit,  Curtis  said, 
a  fair  share  of  the  dollars  in  the 
economy. 


The  Fittest  Pests  Survive 


Systemic  Scab  Control  Coming? 
According  to  Michael  Szkolnik, 


Dominick  declared,  the  State's  1956  mended  that  more  work  be  done  on 
crop  was  30  per  cent  below  1955  effects  on  orchard  soils.  Six-year 


sulfur  applications  made  soil  so  acid 


Edward  Glass  of  the  N.  Y.  Ag. 

Exp.  Station  reported  that  experi-  search  is  the  discovery  or  develop- 


and  10  per  cent  below  average. 

Named  President  of  the  Society  under  some  trees  that  grass  cannot 
plant  pathologist  at  Geneva,  the  at  Rochester,  Rolland  Reitz  told  grow,  he  reported;  DDT  accumula- 
principal  aim  of  current  disease  re-  Hudson  Valley  growers  that,  because  tions  could  also  have  an  undesirable 

supply  and  demand  no  longer  gov-  effect,  he  said.  Palmiter’s  idea  was 
mental  tests  and  practical  experience  ment  of  some  fairly  potent,  non-  ern  prices”,  a  “large,  strong”  co-  that  spray-effect  studies  should  be 
in  1956  proved  the  red-banded  leaf  mercurial,  eradicative  fungicide  that  operative  is  needed  to  obtain  irn-  accompanied  by  increased  investi- 
roller  resistant  to  DDD  (Rothane)  can  be  used  for  scab  control  with  proved  prices  for  fruit.  Bidding  gation  of  nematodes,  fungi,  bacteria 
in  some  fruit  orchards.  It  becomes  little  injury  to  most  apple  varieties,  good-bye  to  the  “rugged  individual-  and  viruses  in  orchard  soils, 
the  third  New  York  orchard  pest  to  One  or  two  materials  give  promise,  ist”,  Reitz  reported  satisfaction  of  E.  Stuart  Hubbard,  Jr.,  challenged 
develop  tolerance  to  chemicals.  In  he  reported.  The  outstanding  ad-  West  Coast  growers  with  marketing  growers  to  do  something  about  low 
1952,  the  European  red  mite  began  to  vance  he  mentioned  in  control  of  associations  as  evidence  of  the  value  prices  for  Cortland  apples.  A  fruit 
show  resistance  to  parathion  and  cherry  leaf  spot  was  the  discovery  at  of  coordinated  fruit  efforts.  He  with  pleasing  color,  flavor  and  aroma, 
TEPP,  forcing  growers  to  use  other  Geneva  of  derivatives  of  actidione,  a  wondered  if  it  would  not  be  but  a  plus  desirably  white  flesh,  it  has 
materials.  In  1954-55  the  codling  relatively  new  material  that  controls  short  time  before  five  Western  New  averaged  89  cents  below  McIntosh, 
moth  showed  resistance  to  DDT.  systemically.  Some  sprayed  on  the  York  fruit-processing  cooperatives  Miltons  and  Golden  Delicious  for  the 
While  the  problem  is  still  limited,  leaves  has  been  absorbed  and  carried  merge  into  a  single  more  effective  past  five  years,  he  said.  Among  rea- 
there  is  no  sound  reason  to  believe  upward  in  the  new  growth  to  pro-  one.  Presently,  he  reported,  these  sons  he  saw  for  this  were:  growers 


FENCE  FUNNIES 
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expect — and  therefore  accept — a  low 
Cortland  price;  some  fruit  is  poorly 
grown  or  harvested  too  ripe;  and 
volume  movement  is  only  through 
chains  or  processors.  As  solutions, 
the  Poughkeepsie  grower  recom¬ 
mended  only  high  quality  Cortlands, 
timely  harvest,  Federal-State  inspec¬ 
tion  of  all  varieties  moving  through 
chains  or  to  outlets  outside  New 
England  and  New  York,  a  growers’ 
market-information  center,  and  sec¬ 
tional  or  regional  marketing  agen¬ 
cies.  Urging  fruit  growers  to  turn 
their  selling,  merchandising  and 
storage  work  over  to  specialists, 
Hubbard  concluded  that  only  a 
McIntosh  freeze-out  would  keep  Cort¬ 
land  prices  up  the  next  few  years; 
a  drastic  reduction  in  the  crop  is 
necessary,  he  said. 

Norman  Barnes,  Wallingford, 
Conn.,  declared  that  the  “will  to 
work  together”  was  the  first  step 
toward  successful  initiation  of  the 
Connecticut  Fruit  Traffic  Assn,  last 
year.  Obtaining  and  circulating  com¬ 
plete  apple  information  at  weekly — 
now  bi-weekly  —  meetings  and 
through  weekly  reports  on  ship¬ 
ments,  volume,  price  and  grade,  the 
agency  was  described  by  Barnes  as 
“working  well”  for  Connecticut 
growers. 

For  pear  leaf  scorch  and  roll,  El- 
wood  Fisher  of  Cornell  ascribed  many 
causes — potassium  deficiency,  exces¬ 
sive  heat  and  pear  psylla  attacks 
being  chief  among  them.  Sprays  with 
sulfur  paste  and  with  parathion,  he 
said,  seemed  to  increase  the  trouble. 
He  recommended  leaf  analysis — to 
determine  K  status,  avoidance  of  hot 
site  areas,  planting  away  from  wind¬ 
breaks,  and  control  of  psylla  as 
means  to  control  pear  scorch.  C.  G. 
Forshey  of  the  Poughkeepsie  Labora¬ 
tory  reported  failure  of  foliage  fer¬ 


Assessments  on  Trailers 

I  understand  that  the  assessment 
on  my  land  and  buildings  can  include 
the  value  of  a  trailer  on  my  prop¬ 
erty,  and  that  I  must  pay  a  property 
tax  on  the  assessment  increased  by 
the  trailer  valuation.  Is  this  correct? 

New  York  J.  H. 

The  “Trailer  Law”  which  became 
effective  April  15,  1954,  added  a  new 
subdivision  6-a  to  Section  2  of  the 
Tax  Law  (Chapter  726,  Laws  of 
1954).  It  subjects  to  taxation  as  real 
property  trailers  which  are  in  the 
tax  district  on  taxable  status  day 
(June  1,  most  towns)  except  (1)  tran¬ 
sient  trailers  which  have  been  lo¬ 
cated  within  the  boundaries  of  a  tax 
district  for  less  than  60  days,  and 
(2)  trailers  which  are  for  sale  and 
which  are  now  occupied.  The  law  re¬ 
quires  that  the  assessed  valuation 
placed  on  a  trailer  be  included  with 
the  assessment  of  the  owner  of  the 
real  property  on  which  it  is  located. 
It  applies  to  villages  as  well  as  to 
cities  and  towns. 

The  law  has  been  held  constitu¬ 
tional  by  two  Courts,  and  unconstitu¬ 
tional  by  another  Court.  However, 
the  latter  decision  was  reversed  two 
months  ago,  not  on  the  merits  but 
on  technicalities  of  procedure. 

Therefore  the  N.  Y.  State  Board  of 
Equalization  and  Assessment  advises 
that  assessors  should  continue  to 
assess  trailers  which  meet  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  law.  The  answer  to 
J.  H.’s  question  is,  according  to 
present  law,  “Yes.” 


Books  on  Soils  and  Crops 

Forage  and  Pasture  Crops, 


W.  A.  Wheeler . $8.75 

Grassland  Farming  in  the  Humid 
Northeast, 

Ford  S.  Prince .  6.00 

Elements  of  Soil  Conservation, 

Hugh  H.  Bennett .  6.50 

Soils  and  Fertilizers, 

Firman  E.  Bear .  6.00 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 


Yorker.  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 


Resolutions  of  — 

N.  Y.  State  Horticultural  Society 


1.  Amendment  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
so  that  coverage  of  agricultural  workers 
employed  by  one  employer  be  restricted 
to  those  who  earn  at  least  $400  in  cash 
wages — rather  than  the  present  $150 — or 
work  60  days  during  the  calendar  year. 

2.  Elimination  ot  road  tests  for  out-of- 
state  drivers  who  have  passed  them  in 
other  states;  improvement  of  local  Motor 
Vehicle  Bureau  offices’  ability  to  qualify 
promptly  and  courteously  out-of-state 
drivers. 

3.  Elimination  of  Federal  law’s  require¬ 
ment  that  unemployed  people  in  United 
States  be  recruited  before  contracting  for 
Jamaican  and  Bahamian  workers. 

4.  .Elimination  of  duplication  and  over¬ 
lapping  in  labor  camp  inspection;  repeal 
of  law  extending  State  Sanitary  Code  to 
units  housing  fewer  than  10  w.orkers,  or 
development  of  a  special  code  for  them. 

5.  Intensification  and  extension  of  soil 
and  leaf  analyses  by  pomology  department 
at  Cornell  University;  interpretation  of  re¬ 
sults  at  local  levels  by  county  agents  or 
research  specialists. 


6.  Continuation  of  “What  Makes  Apples 
Sell?’’  research  at  Cornell  and  increased 
dissemination  of  its  findings. 

7.  Commendation  of  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Markets  for  education  of  store 
and  warehouse  personnel  to  eliminate 
rough  handling  of  fruit;  extension  of  it 
toward  proper  cooling  and  handling  of 
apples. 

8.  Respect  for  Ewart  G.  Cowper,  New- 
fane,  past  president,  and  extension  of 
sympathy  to  his  family. 

9.  Construction  of  new  food-processing 
laboratory  at  Geneva  Station. 

10.  Study  at  Cornell  to  determine  how 
much  fruit  should  be  used  in  pies  for 
maximum  quality  and  flavor. 

11.  Adoption  of  a  New  York  State  PACA 
similar  to  the  Federal  Act  licensing  and 
controlling  produce  dealers. 

12.  Study  by  the  state  legislature  to  find 
more  practical  and  workable  requirements 
for  lightning  of  farm  trucks. 


tilizers  to  satisfy  the  full  nitrogen 
needs  of  orchard  trees  in  the  Hud¬ 
son  Valley;  plants  are  chiefly  depen¬ 
dent  on  soil  for  nutrients,  he  said. 
Contrary  to  the  views  of  some  grow¬ 
ers  who  fear  nitrogen  as  responsible 
for  poor  McIntosh  color,  he  declared 
trees  lose  more  than  a  pound  of  ni¬ 
trogen  a  year  and  should  have  it 
fully  replaced.  Other  factors  besides 
nitrogen  are  connected  with  poor 
fruit  color,  he  emphasized.  A  third 
of  trees  recently  tested  for  nitrogen 
showed  deficiency,  he  said.  To  take 
care  of  potassium  and  magnesium 
needs,  Forshey  reported  that  three 
to  four  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash 
plus  15  pounds  of  kieserite  per  tree 
seemed  satisfactory  last  year.  Nine 
pounds  of  a  commercial  sulfur- 
potassium-mangesium  mixture  might 


be  substituted,  he  said,  when  the 
two  deficiencies  are  about  equal. 
Other  recommendations  he  made 
were  for  application  of  a  half  to 
three-quarters  ounce  of  boron  to  each 
tree  and  two  or  three  tons  of  lime¬ 
stone  to  each  acre  every  three  years. 

R.  S.  Dillon,  Hancock,  Md.,  fruit 
grower,  predicted  that  the-  fresh 
apple  market  will  demand  red  sports 
in  the  near  future;  other  fruit  must 
go  for  processing,  he  said.  The  new 
double-red  Delicious  sports  he  de¬ 
scribed  as  “the  greatest  develop¬ 
ment  in  apples”  in  recent  years; 
Bisbee  and  Stark  Crimson  he  men¬ 
tioned  as  among  the  finest  of  these. 
Because  of  increased  mildew  in  his 
orchards,  he  is  planning  to  use  sulfur 
again  in  sprays.  Dillon  said  that 
systox  at  petal  fall  and  then  DDD 


and  parathion  were  giving  “100-per¬ 
cent  control  of  mites  and  aphids.” 
Although  he  considered  it  “not  al¬ 
ways  necessary”,  he  did  “not  believe 
we  in  the  East  can  stay  on  profitable 
production  of  fruit  without  irri¬ 
gation.”  To  avoid  soft  apples,  he  said 
he  was  returning  to  use  of  sodium, 
rather  than  ammonium,  nitrate  as 
a  fertilizer.  He  foresaw  that  the 
bushel  box  would  soon  be  scrapped 
for  apples  and  that  the  50-bushel  box 
now  used  in  Michigan,  the  West 
Coast  and  New  Zealand  would  be¬ 
come  popular.  Consumer  packs  he 
visualized  as  tomorrow's  containers 
for  small  volumes. 

R.  A.  Smock  of  Cornell  University 
reported  that  controlled-atmosphere 
storage  of  apples  “is  here  to  stay 
whether  you  like  it  or  not;  it  has 
proven  itself.”  Dana  Dalrymple,  also 
of  Cornell,  said  that  national  CA  ca¬ 
pacity  is  now  over  a  million  bushels 
and  that  McIntosh  is  the  leading  va¬ 
riety.  Ulster  County  he  reported  as 
having  considerably  more  CA  space 
than  all  the  rest  of  the  country.  F.  P. 
Hart,  Jr.,  of  the  University  of 
Connecticut  foresaw  so  much  of  a 
future  increase  in  CA  storage  in 
Connecticut  that  the  premium  for 
CA  apples  might  eventually  be  drop¬ 
ped.  The  nine-per-cent  fraction  that 
CA  apples  now  makes  of  the  total 
Connecticut  stored  crop  he  viewed, 
as  possibly  growing  to  40  per  cent. 

Because  development  of  machines 
and  equipment  to  save  labor  in  har¬ 
vesting,  handling,  grading  and  pack¬ 
ing  of  dessert  apples  has  lagged,  the 
Orange  County  Fruit  Committee 
asked  Cornell  University  to  obtain 
and  disseminate  materials  from  all 
over  the  world  on  the  subject  and  to 
intensify  its  investigation  of  means 
to  mechanize  operations  and  to  re¬ 
duce  apple  labor  costs.  b. 


Electric  Hay  Drying 
is  a 

MONEY  MAKER 


on  the  Durfee  Farm  in  Chittenango,  N.  Y. 


BIG  REDUCTIONS  in  his  feed  bill  have 
made  Warren  L.  Durfee,  of  Chittenango, 
N.  Y.,  a  real  booster  for  electric  hay  dry¬ 
ing.  He  and  his  father  work  ,250  acres, 
have  38  registered  Holsteins  milking, 
and  their  milk  has  taken  second  high  in 
butterfat  tests  in  Madison  County  for 
the  past  three  years. 

The  extra  food  value  —  particularly 
protein  —  in  good  hay  dried  with  elec¬ 
trically-driven  equipment,  maintains  milk 
production  with  less  grain  ration,  cuts 
feeding  costs.  Mr.  Durfee  also  finds  that 


he  can  start  his  haying  season  earlier; 
reduce  losses  due  to  rainy  weather. 

Many  New  York  farmers  are  finding 
that  an  electric  hay  dryer  can  pay  for 
itself  in  a  couple  of  years  .  .  .  after  that, 
the  saving  is  pure  profit.  Why  not  get 
all  the  information  for  yourself?  Just 
contact  your  Niagara  Mohawk  rural  rep¬ 
resentative  for  full  information  on  farm¬ 
ing  better  .  .  .  electrically. 


NIAGARA 


MOHAWK 
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Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Our  66th  Horticulture  Issue 

AGAIN  we  greet  our  readers  with  our  66th 
Annual  Horticulture  Issue,  and  we  hope  it 
will  merit  as  much  attention  and  approval  as 
the  issues  that  have  gone  before. 

While  each  Horticulture  Issue  stands  on  its 
own  feet  and  reports  the  situation  as  it  is  at 
the  time,  the  fact  remains  that  only  by  looking 
backward  can  we  gain  a  true  perspective.  And 
when  we  do  look  back,  even  for  a  decade,  we 
are  astonished  at  the  many  and  profound 
changes  which  have  come  about  in  the  horti¬ 
cultural  industry  within  so  short  a  time. 

Not  the  least  of  these  is  the  change  in  the 
leadership  of  the  horticultural  industry  and 
the  growing  domination  by  young  men  with 
courage,  vision  and  training.  The  thinking  of 
fruit  growers  has  moved  from  “production  for 
production’s  sake”  to  “production  for  a  pur¬ 
pose”  —  meaning  for  Mrs.  Consumer. 

Gone  is  the  day  when  horticultural  products 
were  produced  without  regard  to  a  “home.”  The 
bright  young  grower  of  today  thinks  first  of 
the  “home.”  The  features  of  the  home  may  be 
expected  to  change  from  year  to  year,  but  at 
the  moment  the  demand  is  for  “Quality,  Di¬ 
versity  and  Service”,  as  one  of  our  feature 
articles  points  out  very  clearly.  And  the  think¬ 
ing  and  the  actions  of  the  men  in  the  fruit 
industry  are  geared  to  this  conception. 

This  realization,  and  this  ability  to  carry 
through,  are  most  important  features  of  the 
new  order.  It  bodes  well  for  the  fruit  industry 
in  the  Northeast. 


Jack’s  Beanstalk  Grows  More  Solid 

IT  was  surprising  to  learn,  shortly  after  pub¬ 
lication  of  “Jack  and  the  Beanstalk  —  Has 
the  Tale  Turned  True?”  in  the  January  19 
issue  of  The  Rural  New  Yorker,  that  gib- 
berellic  acid  was  about  to  be  offered  for  sale 
by  a  manufacturing  chemical  company.  The 
growth-promoting  material  was  first  described 
in  the  United  States  only  seven  years  ago  — 
after  being  isolated  originally  in  Japan  from 
a  rice  fungus  in  1934,  and  it  received  compre¬ 
hensive  consideration  at  horticultural  science 
meetings  just  last  Fall.  The  supply  of  gibber- 
ellic  acid  was  so  limited  and  the  ramifications 
of  its  use  were  so  extensive  that  its  presenta¬ 
tion  to  farmers  and  gardeners  seemed  to  lie 
far  in  the  future.  But  the  product  is  now  being 
manufactured  in  volume  by  one  company;  and 
a  formulation  is  already  reported  to  be  avail¬ 
able  to  the  public.  At  least  two  other  chemical 
manufacturers  are  expected  to  market  original 
materials  for  formulation  within  a  short  time. 

A  white  crystalline  powder,  gibberellic  acid 
is  usually  dissolved  in  water  for  use  as  a  foliar 
spray.  Because  its  effect  is  essentially  to  en¬ 
able  plants  to  make  greater  or  better  utili¬ 
zation  of.  nutrients  available  in  the  soil  or  on 
leaves,  it  will  probably  be  combined  with  foli¬ 
age  fertilizers  for  general  sale. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  expected  that  gibberellic 
acid  will  become  this  Spring’s  “hot-shot”  horti¬ 
cultural  sales  item.  One  promoter  is  described 
as  planning  an  intensive  six-months’  sales  earn¬ 
ing 


paign,  with  its  opportunity  for  a  “fast  buck”, 
before  dropping  the  item  as  “dead.”  Gullible 
consumers  will  be  attracted,  as  they  were  four 
years  ago  by  the  chemical  soil  conditioners 
that  eventually  proved  generally  impractical. 
A  soundness  in  the  gibberellic  situation,  how¬ 
ever,  lies  in  the  original  manufacturer’s  efforts 
to  “police”  the  retail  merchandising  of  formu¬ 
lations  and  in  the  relative  harmlessness  of  the 
acid.  Apparently  it  has  no  effect  on  animal 
tissue  or  life,  and  plants,  though  sometimes 
crazily  affected,  are  not  killed  by  it.  Its  results 
on  many  species  are  unknown;  necessary  com¬ 
prehensive  research  is  intensively  underway. 
Gibberellic  acid  is  presently  being  recom¬ 
mended  for  use  only  on  African  violets, 
geraniums,  crassula,  holly,  ivy,  sedum  and 
peperomia,  on  each  of  which  it  may  have  a 
specific  effect  of  increasing  growth,  changing 
shape,  breaking  dormancy,  or  forming  side 
shoots.  The  material  is  expensive,  but  so  little 
of  it  used — 10  ppm  or  so — that  its  cost  per 
plant  may  not  be  high.  Competition  will  be 
keen,  and  prices  should  come  down. 

Gibberellic  acid  could  have  profound  effects 
on  horticulture  and  agriculture.  Its  ability  to 
cause  quick,  but  otherwise  normal,’  seeding  in 
biennial  plants  may  prove  a  real  boon  to  seeds¬ 
men.  Where  volume — with  quality  maintained 
—  is  important,  as  for  instance  in  forage  and 
tobacco,  the  results  may  be  quite  revolutionary. 
When  the  first  flush  of  excitement  settles  into 
further,  careful  research,  we  think  that 
gibberellic  acid  will  have  proved  itself — and 
probable  outgrowths  of  it — as  a  valuable  and 
important  tool  in  the  world  of  plant  growing 
and  crop  production.  Its  effects  and  its  effec¬ 
tiveness  are  fundamental. 


New  Price  Supports 

EGARDLESS  of  one’s  preference  for  rigid 
or  flexible  price  supports,  dairymen  in 
the  Northeast  feel  that,  in  his  fixing  new  price- 
support  levels  effective  March  1,  Secretary 
Benson  is  making  amends  for  his  “pro-grain 
anti-dairy”  policy  initiated  three  years  ago. 

The  Secretary  has  announced  the  continu¬ 
ance  for  one  year  of  the  $3.25  per  cwt.  support 
price  for  manufactured  dairy  products  at  83 
per  cent  of  parity,  and  the  58.6  cents  per  pound 
support  price  for  butterfat  at  80  per  cent  of 
parity. 

Contrariwise,  price-support  levels  are  reduced 
from  76  to  70  per  cent  on  oats,  rye,  barley  and 
grain  sorghums;  cotton  from  84.3  to  77  per 
cent;  soybeans  from  75  to  70  per  cent;  and  flax¬ 
seed  and  cottonseed  from  70  to  65  per  cent. 
Wheat  is  being  held  at  82.6  per  cent.  The  corn 
price-support  level  was  reduced  from  84  to  77 
per  cent  late  last  year  in  advance  of  the  soil 
bank  referendum.  These  1957  reductions  are 
not,  however,  as  much  in  dollars  and  cents 
as  they  are  in  terms  of  parity  prices  since 
the  latter  have  increased  in  the  past  year. 
The  reasons  given  for  the  Secretary’s  action 
are  that  the  market  prices  of  all  these  eight 
farm  commodities  have  currently  been  above 
1956  support  levels,  and  that  the  surpluses  are 
slowly  being  reduced. 

As  for  dairy  products,  this  change  in  trend 
as  between  them  and  feed  grains,  even  though 
it  may  be  only  temporary,  is  welcome.  The  dis¬ 
crimination  against  milk  has  been  evident  much 
too  long  and  dairy  farmers  have  been  squeezed 
between  low  milk  prices,  established  by  dealers 
in  the  marketplace,  and  high  feed  prices,  arti¬ 
ficially  supported  by  government.  So  long  as  it 
is  considered  politically  astute  to  continue 
supports,  the  best  to  be  hoped  for  is  that  they 
be  fairly  applied. 


Farm  Costs  and  Returns 

RECENT  Purdue  University  study  on  the 
relationship  between  farm  machinery  and 
farm  production  costs  comes  up  with  findings 
that  are  especially  relevant  to  today’s  agri¬ 
cultural  economy. 

There  has  been  much  too  much  preaching 
about  the  need  for  more  on-the-farm  efficiency, 
and  much  too  little  emphasis  on  the  need  for 
more  off-the-farm  efficiency  in  marketing  and 
distribution.  This  Purdue  study,  however, 
takes  for  its  analysis  different  sized  farms,  all 


of  them  with  levels  of  good  production 
efficiency. 

It  was  found  that  the  two-man,  200-plus  acre 
farm,  properly  equipped,  had  lower  production 
costs  per  acre,  lower  labor  and  machinery 
costs,  and  higher  income  per  worker  than  the 
one-man  125-minus  acre  farm  and  the  one- 
and-a-half-a-man  125-200  acre  farm. 

Total  production  costs  on  the  largest  farm 
unit  were  $56  per  acre;  on  the  second  largest 
$68;  and  on  the  smallest  $79.  Similarly,  labor 
and  machinery  costs  were  respectively  $33, 
$41  and  $50.  On  the  income  side,  dollar  re¬ 
turn  per  farm  worker  was  60  per  cent  greater 
on  the  two-man  farm  and  40  per  cent  greater 
on  the  one-and-a-half  man  farm. 

It  is  also  pointed  out  that  today  hired  farm 
labor  is  a  great  deal  more  expensive  than  ma¬ 
chinery,  as  compared  to  wages  and  prices  15 
years  ago.  In  1940,  it  took  660  days  of  hired 
labor  to  buy  a  20-30  hp.  tractor;  today  it  takes 
only  348  days.  Though  it  may  be  a  surprise 
to  some,  one  hundred  gallons  of  gasoline  cost 
four  days  of  hired  labor  today;  in  1940  they 
cost  11  days. 

None  of  these  findings  indicates  that  we  are 
heading  toward  “factories  in  the  field.”  But 
they  do  verify  the  recent  experiences  of  many 
farmers  that,  just  as  in  industry  and  business, 
though  to  a  lesser  degree,  costs  gallop  while 
prices  creep,  and  extra  acres,  adequately  man¬ 
aged,  can  spread  those  costs  more  equitably 
and  aid  in  increasing  final  returns. 

Action  from  Poultry  men 

RICES  for  eggs  in  particular  —  but  for 
broilers,  fowl,  and  turkeys,  too  —  have 
worked  down  to  a  ludicrous  low.  A  real  pinch 
is  on  the  poultry  farmer.  But  he  is  showing 
more  than  signs  of  being  fed  up  with  it.  He 
is  about  ready  to  thrash  those  who  have  too 
long  picked  his  pockets  of  profit. 

The  poultryman  is  thinking  of  legislation  to 
prohibit  contract  production  of  eggs  and  of 
meat.  He  is  looking  into  the  commodity  mar¬ 
kets  and  into  egg  futures.  He  is  supplying  new 
blood  and  new  strength  to  his  cooperatives.  He 
is  studying  affiliation  with  or  formation  of 
poultrymen’s  unions.  He  is  about  to  raise  more 
of  his  feed.  He  is  asking  that  vaccines  and 
medications  give  a  superior  account  of  them¬ 
selves.  He  is  demanding  better-bred  birds. 
Never  before  has  he  been  so  determined  to 
produce  such  high  quality  eggs  as  must  be 
accepted — and  paid  for.  Rigid  grading  and 
inspection  of  his  products  are  what  he  is 
working  toward.  More  and  more  retailing — or 
control  of  it — is  the  destination  of  his  road. 

This  March  is  especially  appropriate  for 
“National  Egg  Month.”  Most  everybody  con¬ 
nected  with  poultry  will  be  pushing  to  “eat 
extra  eggs.”  The  Poultry  and  Egg  National 
Board  will  provide  the  major  weapons  in  the 
campaign,  but  every  last  man- jack  of  a  poultry- 
man  can  help.  At  the  same  time,  PENB  itself 
can  be  assisted  by  voluntary  check-off  plans 
to  finance  it.  The  work  of  PENB  is  solid  and 
sound,  and  it  is  successful.  Its  promotions  are 
well  founded  on  nutritional  science,  imagina¬ 
tive  ideas,  consumer  service,  and  economic  in¬ 
telligence.  National  Egg  Month  presents  fur¬ 
ther  opportunity  for  the  poultryman  to  obtain 
a  proper  return  for  his  work  and  his  risk.  Eggs 
have  a  long  way  to  go  before  fulfilling  the 
needs  of  our  people;  more  people  can  eat  more 
eggs.  When  they  do,  the  independent  poultry- 
man  is  the  man  who  is  going  to  reap  the 
benefit. 


Brevities 

“He  that  loveth  not,  knoweth  not  God;  for  God 
is  love.”  —  1  John  4:8. 

Early  last  month  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  resumed  purchase  of  shell  eggs  for  the 
purpose  of  stabilizing  free-market  prices. 

The  National  Angus  Conference  is  scheduled 
for  March  10-12  at  the  Michigan  State  University 
in  East  Lansing.  Progeny  and  performance  test¬ 
ing,  herd  type  classification,  dwarfism,  and  car¬ 
cass  evaluation  will  be  chief  topics  of  discussion. 

Because  of  higher  interest  demands  on  its  own 
bonds,  The  Federal  Land  Bank  of  Springfield, 
Mass.,  increased  interest  rates  on  its  farm  mort¬ 
gage  loans  to  five  and  and  one-half  per  cent  on 
March  1.  A  five-per-cent  rate  has  been  in  effect 
for  the  past  two  years. 
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Viceroy  has  the 
smoothest  taste 
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From  the  finest  tobacco  grown.  Viceroy 
selects  only  the  Smooth  Flavor  Leaf. 

No  other  will  do! 


Each  Smooth  Flavor  Leaf  is  specially 
Deep-Cured,  golden  brown  through  and 
through,  for  extra  smoothness ! 


Eefe/L.Z)e.Sa(Ot-t 

dairy  farmer  of  Richfield  Springs,  N.  Y., 
markets  around  400,000  lbs.  of  milk  a  year 
from  his  Joostlands  Farms.  The  best  of  modern 
equipment  and  a  careful  eye  to  quality  in 
his  sleek  herd  of  Holsteins  have  made 
Mr.  De  Baun  one  of  the  important  dairymen 
of  the  region.  This  same  careful  eye  on 
quality  led  Mr.  De  Baun  to  choose  Viceroy  as 
his  cigarette.  “Smoothness  is  the  thing  that 
counts  in  a  cigarette,”  he  says,  “and  Viceroys 
sure  do  have  the  smoothest  taste  of  all!" 


©  1957 ,  Brown  &  Williamson  Tobacco  Corp. 


Ehjber  Ehnoofh  f 

Only  Viceroy  smooths  each 

puff  through  20,000  filters  made  from  pure 

cellulose— soft,  snow-white,  natural! 
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There's  no  substitute  for  sunshine,  but  feed¬ 
ing  Florida  Citrus  Pulp  is  the  next  best  thing. 
Florida  Citrus  Pulp,  made  from  sun-ripened  oranges 
and  grapefruit,  is  a  carbohydrate  concentrate  high 
in  T.  D.  N.*,  containing  milk  stimulating  factors. 
Trace  minerals  found  in  Florida  Citrus  Pulp  are 
vital  to  the  growth  and  development  of  dairy  cows 
and  tests  show  cows  fed  a  balanced  ration  with 
Florida  Citrus  Pulp  develop  and  maintain  a  glossy 
coat.  Florida  Citrus  Pulp  stores,  handles  and  feeds 
without  any  special  equipment. 

Fill  out  the  coupon  below  to  get  your  booklet 
on  Florida  Citrus  Pulp. 


*Total  Digestible  Nutrients 


Name 


Address  . 

City  .  State 


, 


CITRUS  PROCESSORS  ASSOCIATION 


O'# 

<gci  p.  o.  Box  1459,  Winter  Haven,  Florida  Dept.  A 


RUPTURE! 

An  amazing  Air-Cushion 
Invention  allows  body 
freedom  at  work  or  play. 

Light,  neat,cool,sanitary. 

Durable,  cheap.  Day  and  night  protection  helps 
Nature  support  weakened  muscles  gently  but  surely. 
No  risk.  Sent  on  Trial!  Write  NOW  for  free  Booklet  and 
Proof  of  Results.  All  correspondence  confidential. 

Brooks  Company,  447-1  State  SL,  Marshall,  Mich. 


Soften  UDDERS! 

Heal  TEATS! 

Designed  to  stay  in  pro¬ 
longed  antiseptic  contact, 
to  relieve  soreness  .  .  .  re¬ 
duce  congestion.  You  will 
like  this  modern,  more  effec¬ 
tive  medication  for  Tender 
Udders,  Sore  Teats.  $1  at 
drug  and  farm  stores  or  write. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO.,  MORRIS  4,  N.  Y. 


Dr  Naif  tors 

UDDER 

BALM 


NO  UPKEEP  RUST  PROOF  SAG-PROOF 


“WARCO”  Aluminum  Gates  are  made  of  Strong,  Lightweight  Extruded 
Aluminum  riveted  together  with  the  proper  bracing  to  give  you  a  gate 
that  is  light  in  weight,  durable  in  construction  and  attractive  in  design. 

For  full  information  lorite  — 

SUNSET  ENGINEERING  COMPANY 

11  HAMBURG  TURNPIKE,  RIVERDALE,  NEW  JERSEY 


Massachusetts  Dairy  Meeting 

Stanchions  vs.  Pen  Stabling  ....  Pipeline  Milking  and  Milk 
Meters  ....  Wilted  Grass  Silage  ....  New 


Hay  Drying  Methods 


E  chief  issue  during  the 
recent  Dairy  Farmers’ 
Seminar  at  the  University 
of  Massachusetts  in  Am¬ 
herst  was  housing  for 
cattle.  Some  400  farmers 
heard  most  all  the  argu¬ 
ments  that  have  ever  been  made — or 
are  likely  to  be —  on  the  question  of 
stanchion  vs.  pen  barns.  Professor 
F.  W.  Duffee  started  it  off  by  saying 
that,  although  “both  work,  and  work 
well  if  properly  managed”,  nine  out 
of  10  farmers  in  his  State  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin  favor  stall  barns.  Pen  barns  in 
his  cold  country,  he  remarked,  are 
“two-pants  barns.”  But  Ivan  Bige¬ 
low  of  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation  count¬ 
ered  that  loose  housing  of  dairy 
cattle  in  pole-constructed  buildings 
is  more  practical  than  stanchioning. 
It  requires  less  investment  and  labor, 
he  said,  and  herd  health  is  improved. 

To  Duffee,  improvement  of  the 
stanchion  barn  was  nevertheless  a 


This  milk  meter  is  reported  to  he 
99.5  per  cent  accurate  for  weighing 
of  milk  from  individual  cows  in  pipe¬ 
line  systems. 


is  successfid.  It  is  imperative  to  pave 
pen  yards  and  to  store  hay  at  ground 
level  for  top  efficiency,  he  declared. 
One  man  can  handle  a  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  cows  in  the  pen  barn,  he 
claimed,  at  a  lower  initial  cost.  He 
placed  the  per-cow  cost  of  a  complete 
pen-barn/milking-parlor  at  $300  for 
50-cow-plus  herds,  and  $250  for 
150/200-cow  herds. 

Harold  Whittier,  Sutton,  Wor¬ 
cester  Co.,  Mass.,  recognized  that 
each  type  of  barn  “  has  its  place” 
and  that  his  and  his  brother’s  ob¬ 
jective  in  building  a  new  barn  was 
to  produce  quality  milk  at  the  low¬ 
est  possible  cost.  They  were  milking 
69  cows  in  three  separate  barns,  he 
said,  when  they  decided  to  build 
their  present  38x200-foot  stanchion 
barn.  Constructed  on  cement  blocks, 
it  has  three  roof  ventilators,  glass- 
block  windows,  sawdust  and  grain 
rooms,  an  eight-foot  center  alley,  one 
row  of  central  fluorescent  lights,  and 
three  thermostatic  fans.  According 
to  Whittier,  temperature  was  48  to 
54  degrees  everywhere  in  the  barn 
during  cold  January.  The  cost  of  the 
75-cow  barn,  with  calf  and  maternity 
pens,  he  placed  at  $400  per  cow.  A 
pipeline  milker  system  is  used  ex¬ 
cept  one  day  a  month  when  buckets 
are  employed  for  DHIA  purposes. 
With  the  pipeline  system,  Whittier 
reported,  they  are  now  producing 
over  a  million  pounds  of  milk  a  year 
with  one  less  man  than  they  em¬ 
ployed  earlier  in  making  750,000 
pounds.  He  said  the  cost  of  the  com¬ 
plete  pipeline  milking  system,  i.  e. 
three  units,  the  400-gallon  bulk  tank, 
and  all  the  lines,  came  to  about  $60 
per  cow.  The  dairy  operation  paid 
for  the  milking  equipment  in  three 
years.  Having  saved  $4,300  in  labor 
alone  on  pipeline  milking  system, 
Whittier,  like  Duffee,  predicted,  “It 
is  the  coming  thing.” 

A  Practical  Pen  Barn 


goal.  Enlargement  of  stalls  up  to  six 
feet  long  and  4.5  feet  wide  for  1,600- 
pound  cows,  he  said,  resulted  in 
cleaner  cows,  less  udder  injury,  few¬ 
er  leg  injuries,  and  use  of  less  bedding. 
To  save  time,  he  recommended  a 
barn  cleaner,  a  silo  unloader — each 
saving  a  minute  per  cow  per  day — 
and  a  “cow  trainer”,  a  $1.25-or-so 
metal  frame  hung  over  the  cow’s 
withers  and  powered  by  an  electric 
fencing  unit.  With  the  cow  trainer 
some  Wisconsin  dairymen  “have  stop¬ 
ped  cleaning  their  cows.”  These 
three  items,  Duffee  said,  enable  a  25- 
cow  dairy  farmer  to  save  an  hour 
a  day.  Time  saving  was  definitely  a 
chief  concern  to  the  Wisconsin  en¬ 
gineer.  “I’ve  got  a  notion  farmers  are 
not  going  to  want  to  work  70  hours  a 
week”  at  a  wage  of  35  cents  per 
hour,  he  declared.  Urging  that  to¬ 
day’s  barn  be  viewed  as  a  machine 
to  save  labor,  he  said,  “We  think 
young  stock  should  be  fed  under  the 
same  roof  as  the  cows.”  He  described 
cleaned-in-place  milk  pipelines  as 
“the  coming  thing”  in  stanchion 
barns,  saying  that  they  allow  milk¬ 
ing  50  per  cent  more  cows.  Duffee 
was  bullish  on  electricity  for  farms, 
citing  ventilation,  automatic  spray¬ 
ing,  heating  and  lighting  as  all  being 
well  provided  or  improved  by  it. 

Pen  Barns  Popular  in  New  England 

Ivan  Bigelow  reported  that  pen- 
stable  milking-parlor  barns  have  been 
built  in  86  per  cent  of  ali  New 
England  counties.  There  are  226  of 
them,  he  reported,  with  141  having 
been  put  up  in  the  last  three  years. 
For  pen  operation,  “you  have  got  to 
be  a  little  better  dairyman  than  the 
average  one  in  a  stall  barn”,  he  ob¬ 
served,  with  management  being  the 
key  to  whether  or  not  the  operation 


On  the  other  hand,  the  Kentfields 
of  Amherst,  Hampshire  County,  de¬ 
cided  to  build  a  pen  stable  and  milk¬ 
ing  parlor  when  putting  up  a  new 
barn.  Instead  of  67  cows  for  their 
retail  milk  business,  they  wanted  100, 
and  the  cost  of  a  new  100-cow  stanchion 
barn  seemed  prohibitive.  Since  erec¬ 
tion  of  their  40xl48-foot  barn,  al¬ 
though  “not  like  the  Bigelow  ideal”, 
James  Kentfield  reported  that  they 
have  had  much  satisfaction.  Labor 
has  been  reduced,  and  it  is  a  “more 
flexible”  operation;  it  is  easy  for  the 
milkers,  he  said,  and  the  cows  have 
comfort,  too.  There  are  no  bruises  on 
hocks,  according  to  the  dairyman, 
the  cows  get  plenty  of  exercise,  and, 
soon  accepting  a  new  “social  order”, 
they  fight  very  little.  Mastitis  is  cut 
down,  Kentfield  said,  although  oc¬ 
casionally  a  bloody  quarter  appears 
because  of  cows’  bunting  one  another 
at  the  feed  bunks.  He  observed  there 
have  been  “no  ill  effects  from  cold” 
in  the  loafing  barn.  During  the  cold 
snap  last  January,  he  reported,  pro¬ 
duction  actually  increased  without 
any  addition  of  fresh  cows — or  extra 
feed — to  the  herd.  Milk  in  the  Kent¬ 
field  operation  is  conveyed  to  the 
cooler  by  a  pipeline  system,  “the 
nicest  part  of  the  operation.”  Clean¬ 
ing  or  clipping  of  cows  is  no  longer 
necessary,  Kentfield  said.  Hay  is  al¬ 
ways  in  front  of  the  cows — they  aver¬ 
age  50  pounds  per  day  —  but,  for 
“better  distribution”,  silage  is  fed  in 
bunks  twice  a  day.  The  cows  are  fed 
grain  as  they  are  milked  in  elevated 
stalls;  water  is  always  available  to 
them  in  a  tub,  electrically  heated  in 
Winter.  Two  men  operate  four  units 
to  milk  45  cows  per  hour  in  the  side¬ 
opening  stalls  in  which,  it  was  felt, 

(Continued  on  Page  165)  « 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


•  Rely  on  NYABC  • 

SAFE  • 

No  bull  handling  dangers. 

No  fear  of  breeding  trasmitted  diseases. 

SURE  • 

Better  than  7  out  of  fO  on  first  service 
(60-90  day  av.  non-return). 

SATISFYING  • 

Get  dairy  animals  that  milk  well, 
show  well,  sell  well. 

SERVICE  • 

202  Technicians,  skilled  and  trained  to 
bring  top  service  to  users’  herd. 

New  York  Artificial 
Breeders’  Cooperative 


BOX 

528-R 


Ithaca, 

N.  Y. 


Serving  Dairy  Herds  m  New  York 
and  Western  Vermont  Since  1940. 


BEEF  CATTLE 


Reg.  Polled  Herefords 

BULLS  READY  FOR  SERVICE 
OPEN  AND  BRED  HEIFERS 
Modern  Bloodlines.  T.  B.  and  Bangs  AecrediUd  Herd 
BATTLEGROUND  FARMS 
FREEHOLD.  NEW  JERSEY  PHONE:  8-2224 


ANGUS 


Performance  tested,  big,  fast  growing  type  of  pure 
Scotch  breeding.  Request  folder  and  data. 
WYE  PLANTATION.  QUEENSTOWN,  MARYLAND 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


THREE  SONS  OF  DANCOTE  EILEENMERE  935 
Our  herd  sire,  that  was  Grand  Champion  at  the  1956 
Erie  County  Fair  and  second  at  Syracuse.  He  is  a 
son  of  Homeplace  Eileenmere  999-35,  twice  reserve 
champion  at  Chicago.  Also  a  FEW  HEIFERS. 

C.  C.  TAYLOR,  LAWTONS.  NEW  YORK 

REGISTERED  POLLED  HEREFORDS 


Yearling  Bulls  and  Proven  Herd  Sires.  Top  Blood 
Lines;  Excellent  Foundation  Stock.  Accredited  Herd. 
PLEASANT  VALLEY  HEREFORD  FARMS, 

_ GROTON,  NEW  YORK _ 

SHORTHORNS  —  Inspect  the  Glen  Cove  Shorthorn 
Bulls,  bred  and  open  heifers  by  Calrossie  Highland 
Fling,  study  Cedar  Sultan,  meat-type  Polled  Short¬ 
horn  Bull,  at  the  New  York  Shorthorn  and  Polled 
Shorthorn  Sale,  APRIL  6,  CORNELL  UNIVERSITY. 

HEREFORD  DOUBLE  POLLED  —  Registered  20  mo. 
eld  Bull.  5  Hereford  Heifers.  3  Year.  Old  Springing. 
JOE  EVANS,  CANANDAIGUA,  N.  Y.  Phone  1084-W 

_ DAIRY  CATTLE 

DISPERSAL  SALE 

EIGHTY  HEAD  OF  REGISTERED  MILKING 
SHORTHORN,  RECORD  OF  MERIT 
45  MILKERS  —  12  BRED  HEIFERS  —  15  OPEN 
HEIFERS,  WILL  BE  READY  TO  BREED. 

2  PROVEN  SIRES  —  I  TWO-YEAR  OLD  HERD 
SIRE  —  3  JUNIOR  YEARLING  BULL  CALVES 
Will  Be  Sold  At  The  HAZELBROOK  FARM, 
SAT.,  APRIL  6,  1957  —  SALE  BEGINS  11:00  A.M. 
ROUTE  512  BATH.  PENNA..  NORTHAMPTON  CO. 
BANG  and  T.B.  ACCREDITED  for  18  YEARS, 
ALL  CALVES  CALFHOOD  VACCINATED. 
GEZA  SZ I  LAG  Y I  4  SON,  OWNER 
For  Sale:  10  LARGE  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 
Due  Jan.  and  Feb.  with  good  production  records.  TWQ 
SERVICE  BULLS  from  dam  with  official  records,  over 
19,000  milk  testing  3.7%.  Herd  accredited,  certified 
and  classified.  LONERGAN,  BROS. 

HOMER,  NEW  YORK 


CANADIAN  HOLSTEINS-  Annfield  Farms  otter  vac¬ 
cinated  T.  B.  and  Bangs  free  bred  and  open  stock. 
Marshall  Bethune, _ Ryckmans  Corners,  Ont.,  Canada 

HOLSTEINS  FOR  SALE:  From  tested  cows  and 
proven  sires,  all  ages,  T.B  and  Bangs  tested,  will 
deliver.  RUSS  DAHLIN,  VERNON,  NEW  YORK 


ANGUS  AUCTION 

AT 

COVE  CREEK  FARM 

15  MILES  SOUTH  ot  CHARLOTTESVILLE,  VA. 
On  Rt.  29  .FRIDAY,  APRIL  5,  1957,  1:00  P.  M. 
3  BULLS  —  53  FEMALES  in  the  COVE  CREEK- 
DEEP  MEADOW  “CHAMPIONSHIP  INFLUENCE” 
SALE.  Top  breeding  at  farmers’  prices.  Buying 
opportunity  of  the  year.  For  details  write  — 
CANNING  LAND  &.  CATTLE  CO.,  Sale  Managers, 
BOX  1115,  STAUNTON,  VIRGINIA 

HEREFORD  STEER  AND  HEIFER 
- FEEDER  CALVES - 

UNBRED  YEARLING  HEIFERS  AND  COWS 
TO  FRESHEN  IN  APRIL.  WRITE  FOR  PRICES 
AND  ASK  ABOUT  OUR  FREE  DELIVERY. 
OUR  HERDS  ARE  TB  AND  BANGS  FREE. 

ZEN  DA  FARMS 

CLAYTON,  N.  Y.  1000  ISLANDS 

CLINTON  MALDOON,  Manager 
Telephone  218 


On  the  Albany  Milk 
Front 

Additional  milk  bills  have  been  in¬ 
troduced  at  the  1957  session  of  the 
New  York  State  Legislature. 

The  McEwen-Wilcox  bill  to  amend 
Section  258-c  of  the  Agriculture  and 
Markets  Law  providing  that  a  license 
applicant’s  lack  of  proper  equipment 
shall  be  no  bar  to  the  issuance  of  a 
license  so  long  as  the  applicant  can 
prove  he  has  arranged  to  acquire  the 
equipment. 

The  McEwen-Main  bill  to  amend 
Section  258-j  of  the  same  law  which 
now  prevents  a  producer  changing 
from  one  dealer  to  another  unless 
he  can  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  commissioner  of  agriculture  that 
the  first  dealer  does  not  need  the  milk 
and  that  the  new  dealer  does  need 
it.  The  bill  shifts  the  burden  of  proof 
from  the  producer  or  plant  who 
seeks  the  change  to  the  commissioner. 
The  intent  of  this  amending  bill  is 
the  same  as  in  the  measure  that 
amended  Section  258-c  in  1950. 

Milk  bills  already  introduced  and 
still  pending  in  committee  are:  the 
McEwen-Main  bills  to  amend  258-c 
of  the  Agriculture  and  Markets  Law, 
to  legalize  the  gallon  jug,  and  to  per¬ 
mit  a  farmer  to  sell  his  own  pasteur¬ 
ized  milk  from  his  farm  without  a 
dealer’s  license:  and  the  Wise- 
Goddard  bill  to  exempt  vending  ma¬ 
chines  from  milk  license  require¬ 
ments. 

If  a  person  desires  to  register  his 
support  of  any  of  these  bills,  he  can 
write  or  personally  contact  the 
sponsors  as  follows:  Senator  Robert 
McEwen  and  Senator  William  Wise, 
Senate  Chamber,  State  Capitol,  Al¬ 
bany,  N.  Y.;  Assemblyman  Robert 
Main,  Assemblyman  Orin  Wilcox  and 
Assemblyman  J.  Eugene  Goddard, 
Assembly  Chamber,  State  Capitol, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 


Federal  Order  Hearing 
Again  Adjourned 

As  we  go  to  press,  it  is  reported 
that  some  measure  of  agreement  has 
been  reached  on  the  agenda  for  the 
Federal  milk  hearing  that  has  been 
adjourned  since  early  January.  The 
hearing  had  been  scheduled  to  re¬ 
sume  February  18,  but  it  is  now 
understood  that  there  will  be  a 
further  adjournment  until  March  5. 
At  this  writing,  place  of  hearing  has 
not  been  decided  upon,  nor  the  ad¬ 
ditional  items  if  any,  to  be  included 
when  the  hearing  resumes. 


DOGS 


COLLIES  —  BEAGLES  —  MINIATURE  PINSCHERS 

WOODLAND  FARMS,  HASTINGS,  NEW  YORK 


ST.  BERNARDS 


A.  K.  C. 


HEALTHY  FARM  RAISED  PUPPIES 
w.  E.  YODER,  MEYERSDALE,  PA.  Phone:  424-M 

Loyal,  Affectionate,  Trustworthy 

Whax  we  all  want  In  a  guardian-companion.  Each 
roceives  individual  care  in  house,  well  bred  from  best 
imported  and  domestic  lines.  Permanently  immunized. 

Pet  Shetland  Sheepdog  Book  Free  Each  Pup. 
JEAN  CHARRON,  CHESTERTOWN,  NEW  YORK 

AIREDALE  PUPPIES  —  A.K.C.  Registered,  Inocu¬ 
lated,  Wormed.  Sired  by  Rolette  Rawleigh  line. 
Wonderful  dispositions.  V.  HODGSON,  Highway  34, 
HOLMDEL,  NEW  JERSEY,  Phone:  Whitney  6-7321 
BORDER  COLLIE  PUPS  —  BORN  HEELERS  $10 
Each.  Also  GOOD  QUALITY  KARAKUL  EWES. 
BOB  HARRIS,  FABIUS,  NEW  YORK 


January  Milk  Prices 

The  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent 
milk  by  co-operatives  and  dealers 
reporting  for  the  month  of  Janu¬ 
ary  1957  are  as  follows: 


-SHELTIE  (Miniature  Collie)  PUPPIES- 


Champion  pedigree.  A.K.C.  registered,  wormed,  in- 
noculated,  ASTOLAT  KENNELS.  Kunkletown  3.  Pa. 

NICE  PEDIGREED  AIRDALE  PUPPIES  $17.50  & 

UP-  HOLLAND  DAIRY,  CLARKSBURG,  W.  VA. 

rDLL,E  PUPPIES:  Championship  Breeding.  Beauties. 
*30:  $35.  PLUMMER  McCULLOUGH,  MERCER.  PA. 

Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  N“ci.'".,tFLnaym 

COLLIE  PUPPIES:  Registered,  Beauties.  Intelligent, 
rnendiy.  Ready  to  go  March  12.  In  business  since  1946. 
CARLRU  COLLIES,  SOUTH  VERNON,  MASS. 

MUST  SELL:  Toy  Manchester,  A.K.C.;  Toy 
Pomeranians;  Beagles  $15  and  White  Spitz  Puppies. 
MRS.  KIMPEL,  R.  D.  I,  SENECA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


DOBERMAN  PINSCHER  PUPS 


A  a  Cu  REGISTERED  —  G R A N  DSO NSH  R D LUSH 
K.  c.  Registered  —  Grandson  of  Delegate 
n  _  Granddaughter  of  Cito  Harwich 
0-  MILEWSKI,  _  HOBART,  NEW  YORK 

hil‘i*kired  Toy  Manchester,  Welsh  Terrier  Puppies.  Vets. 
Health  cert.  Oakcrest  Kennels,  Hunlock  Creek.  Penna. 


March  2,  1957 


Lehigh  Valley  Co-op.. 
Hillsdale  Prod.  Co-op.. 
Bullville  Dist.  Corp 
Sullivan  County  Co-op.. 
Mt.  Joy  Farmers’  Co-op, 
Crowley’s  Milk  Co.  Inc.. 

Erie  County  Co-op . 

Delaware  Co.  Co-op . 

Bovina  Center  Co-op.... 

No.  Blenheim  Co-op _ 

Arkport  Dairies  . 

Chateaugay  Co-op . 

Conesus  Milk  Co-op.  . . 
Fly  Creek  Valley  Co-op.. 

Grandview  Dairy  . 

Rock  Royal  Co-op . 

Rose  Lake  Dairies . 

Sheffield  Farms  . 

Dairymen’s  League 


Per  100  Lbs 

$5.17 
5.01 
5.00 
4.73 
4.72 
4.645 
4.64 
4.595 
4.595 
4.57 
4.57 
4.57 
4.57 
4.57 
4.57 
4.57 
4.57 
4.56 
4.46 


Per  Qt. 

$.11 

.1066 

.1063 

.1007 

.10 

.0983 

.0987 

.0977 

.0977 

.0972 

.0972 

.0972 

.0972 

.0972 

.0972 

.0972 

.0972 

.097 

.0948 


3d  International  Bred  Gilt  and  Boar  Sale 

In  our 
Sales  Barn 
at 

SIR  WILLIAM  FARM 

Hillsdale,  Columbia  County,  New  York 

SATURDAY,  MARCH  9,  at  1:00  P.  M.,  E.  S.  T. 


Sales  Manager : 
Auctioneers: 

Field  Men: 


Lew  Nichols,  Webster  City,  Iowa 

Hobart  W.  Farthing,  Findlay,  Ohio,  and  Russ 
Hurlburt,  Bliss,  N.  Y. 

FOR  AMERICAN  BERKSHIRE  ASSN.,  Willard  D. 
Britten,  Springfield,  Ill.,  Secretary,  A.  B.  A. 

FOR  AMERICAN  YORKSHIRE  ASSN.,  Martin 
Gannon,  Lafayette,  Ind.,  Secretary,  A.  Y.  A. 

FEATURING  In  the  Yorkshire  Breed:  The  breeding  of 
INNISCARA  FIELD  MARSHALL  5th,  twice  Grand  Champion,  Royal 
Dublin  Show,  Dublin,  Ireland.  Also  some  straight  imported  Irish 
Fall  Boars. 

In  the  Berkshire  Breed :  The  breeding  of  PRESTEGEMERE  1021st, 
sire  of  Grand  Champion  Barrows  by  the  Carload.  Also  sensational 
new  imports  of  Berkshire  Boars  from  England. 

We  are  also  offering  some  Fall  Boars  by  Prestegemere  1021st  out  of  a  lean-meal 
certified  litter. 

Practically  all  of  the  Bred  gilts  ox  both  breeds  are  out  of  P.  R.  litters  and  some 
out  of  two  and  three-star  sows! 

SENSATIONAL  OFFER: 

Purchases  made  at  our  sale  will 
be  delivered  free  of  charge  by  our  trucks  to  central  points  in  the  be¬ 
low-listed  states,  from  which  places  buyers  can  make  arrangements  to 
pick  up  their  purchases: 

New  York  Massachusetts  Ohio 

New  Jersey  Rhode  Island  Indiana 

Maryland  Connecticut  Illinois 

Virginia  New  Hampshire  Iowa 

North  Carolina  Vermont  Wisconsin 

Maine 

PLAN  TO  ATTEND  IN  PERSON,  but  if  you  can’t,  you  may  place 
your  order  by  telephone  or  mail  directly  to  the  auctioneer,  sales 
manager  or  field  men.  WRITE  NOW  FOR  SALES  CATALOGUE  AND 
HANDBOOK.  We  will  gladly  arrange  hotel  accommodations,  if  de¬ 
sired,  as  well  as  transportation  from  railroad  or  airport.  FREE  RE¬ 
FRESHMENTS  SERVED  DURING  THE  SALE!  Sir  William  Farm, 
P.  O.  Box  266,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y.  Telephone:  Fairview  5-7700 

RUDY  G.  OSWALD,  Mgr. 

LEON  RUBIN,  HERBERT  B.  MOELLER,  Owners 


.GOLDEN  GUERNSEY  MILK 

THE  REAL  KEY  TO 

GREATER  DAIRY  PROFITS 

Only  Guernseys  produce  GOLDEN  GUERNSEY 
Milk,  nationally-advertised  to  insure  ready 
markets  and  real  profits.  Write  for  free  facts. 

AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 

741  Main  St.,  Peterborough,  N.  H. 

HORSES  AND  PONIES 

SHETLAND  PONIES:  Registered  and  Grade.  Bred 
Mares,  Studs,  and  Foals.  Price  list  on  request. 
HIGHLAWN  FARM,  WARNER.  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
WANTED:  “Stock  Horse”  to  Work  Cattle.  Cutting, 
Roping.  W.  WROBLE,  R.  D,  2,  AMSTERDAM,  N.  Y. 


CHINCHILLAS 


—  SOUTH  AMERICAN  CHINCHILLAS  — 
NOT  RABBITS.  N.C.B.A.  Registered  or  subject  to. 
Sired  by  Blue  Ribbon  Winner.  Write  for  prices  rnd 
free  literature.  JOHN  SISCO,  ERIN,  NEW  YORK 


GOATS 


SWINE 


FREE  CIRCULAR:  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 

Since  1934.  C.  LUTZ.  Middletown  I,  Maryland 

MAPLEHURST  DUROCS.  Spring  Boars  and  Gilts 

RUSSELL  F.  PATTINGTON,  Scipio  Center,  N.  V. 

MINNESOTA  NO.  ONE  REGISTERED  AND 
UNREGISTERED  SOWS.  BOARS  AND  PIGS. 
BRENHAVEN  FARM 

EOX  125. _ R.  O.  3. _ APOLLO.  PENNA. 

HAM  PSH  IRES:  MEAT  TYPE  BOARS  and  GILTS 

Slaughter  and  Production  Records  Available 
CEDAR  POINT  FARMS.  BOX  718,  EASTON.  MD. 


Fat,  freight  and  other  differentials  and 
charges  vary,  and  the  actual  return  is  more 
to  some  and  less  to  others,  especially  in  the 
case  of  dealers  and  cooperatives  owning 
more  than  one  plant.  The  Market  Adm  nis- 
trators’  prices  are:  New  York  $4.57;  Buffalo 
$4.49;  Rochester  $4.68. 

The  average  cost  of  production  for  Janu¬ 
ary  1957  was  $5.76  per  cwt.  of  3.5%  milk. 
This  is  in  accordance  with  an  analysis  made 
by  D.  L.  Cunningham,  N.  Y.  State  College  of 
Agriculture,  Cornell  University. 


YOU’LL  LIKE  GOAT  MILK!  Profit  and  health  with 
dairy  goats.  Send  for  tree  copy  monthly  magazine  rnd 
information.  Dairy  Goat  Journal,  Columbia  C-21,  Mo. 


-  REGISTERED  CHESTER  WHITE  BOAR  - 

ONE  YEAR  OLD,  READY  FOR  HEAVY  SERVICE 
WADE  JOHNSON,  FRANKFORT,  NEW  YORK 

RABBITS 

RAISE  RABBITS 

A  FULL  TIME  BUSINESS 
OR  WELL  PAID  HOBBY 

,  Thousands  of  Raisers  Needed  To  Meet  The 
Tremendous  Demand  for  MEAT— FU  R — 
LABORATORY— BREEDING  STOCK. 

Know  the  Facts  “SSg&fs* 

Breeds,  Breeding  and  Care,  Markets ,  E  tc. 

'  Plus  Bulletin, 25  Cents  We  Are  Association 
of  Breeders  who  want  to  see  you  start  right / 

tEruCAN  RABBIT  ASS’N.38.  ARBA  Bldg.  Pittsburgh,  Penna. 


Make  MORE  PROFITS  Under 
AVERAGE  FARM  CONDITIONS 

with 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 
the  True  TWO-PrOFIT  Ca,//e 


Some  breeds  of  Cattle  pay  off  big  when 
business  is  good,  when  farm  conditions  arc 
"right”.  But  when  things  get  tough.  Milking 
Shorthorns  are  the  ideal  breed  because  they 
pay  off  at  ALL  TIMES! 

Indisputable  records  on  the  farm  PROVE 
that  under  average  farm  conditions.  Milking 
Shorthorns  will  make  more  profit  because 
they  convert  home  grown  roughage  into  milk, 
butterfat  and  meat .  . .  and  require  less  con¬ 
centrates,  which  mean  most  economical  per¬ 
formance.  Milking  Shorthorns  are  BIG... which 
gives  them  the  constitution  and  capacity  to 
produce  the  highest  butterfat  record  in  the 
world.  They  excel  in  salvage  value  due  to  their 
greater  size  and  outstanding  carcass  value. 


BILKING  SHORTHORNS-Convert 
[Some-Grown  Food  into  Milk,  Meat 
ar.d  Butter  at  Lowest  Cost! 

Grass  Farming,  hay  and  ensilage  meth¬ 
ods  cf  handling  cattle  are  coming  back. 

This  suits  Milking  Shorthorns  perfect¬ 
ly  because  they’re  not  temperamental 
. . .  they  thrive  under  ALL  conditions. 

Get  the  Facts!  They’ll  open  your  eyes, 
subscribe  to  the  Milking  Shorthorn 
Journal.  6  mos.  $1,  one-yr.  $2,  3  yrs. 


MltKlNG 

Shorthorn 

Journal 


lo.  Or  write  for  FREE  sample  copy 

ATTEND  NATIONAL  ANNUAL  MEETING  AND  CONGRESS  SALE  at  Springfield  Mo. 

Aprii  26-27,  1957.  Write  for  FREE  Detail’s.  Make  Reservations  NOW!  _ 

AMERICAN  MILKING  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY,  Dept.RNY  313  S.  Glenstone,  Springfield,  Mo. 
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NEW-HIGHER 


ANTICIPATED 

DIVIDEND 


c- 


BONUS  DIVIDEND 
DAYS  EVERY  MONTH 


Dividends  Credited  and 
Compounded  Semi-Annually 


Save  More,  Make  More,  6-Cf  'TTicUl 

Open  your  account  by  sending 
coupon  below  with  $5.00  or  more. 
We'll  send  your  passbook  by  re¬ 
turn  mail.  We  pay  postage  both 
ways. 


Serving  the  Thrifty  Since  1850 

ASSETS  OVER  $80,000,000 

MAIN  OFFICE 
100  State  St. 
"Albany  1,  N.Y. 

Member  Federol  Deposit  ln$vronce  Co'porot<on 


Enclosed  is  $_ _ Please 

open  a  savings  account  for  me  and  moil 
passbook  to  address  below. 

□  Send  Bonking  by  Mail  Information 

Name _ _ _ _ 

Address _ _ _ _ 

City - _ - State _ 25 


WAKE  UP 

RARIN’  TO  GO 

Without  Nagging  Backache 

Now  !  You  can  get  the  fast  relief  you  need  from 
nagging  backache,  headache  and  muscular  aches 
and  pains  that  often  cause  restless  nights  and 
miserable  tired-out  feelings.  When  these  discom¬ 
forts  come  on  with  over-exertion  or  stress  and 
strain  —  you  want  relief  —  want  it  fast !  Another 
disturbance  may  be  mild  bladder  irritation  fol¬ 
lowing  wrong  food  and  drink  —  often  setting  up 
a  restless  uncomfortable  feeling. 

For  quick  relief  get  Doan’s  Pills.  They  work 
fast  in  3  separate  ways :  1.  by  speedy  pain-reliev¬ 
ing  action  to  ease  torment  of  nagging  backache, 
headaches,  muscular  aches  and  pains.  2.  by  their 
soothing  effect  on  bladder  irritation.  3.  by  their 
mild  diuretic  action  tending  to  increase  output 
of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes. 

Find  out  how  quickly  this  3-way  medicine  goes  to 
work.  Enjoy  a  good  night’s  sleep  and  the  same  happy 
relief  millions  have  for  over  60  years.  Ask  for  new, 
large  size  and  save  money.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today ! 


Don’t  Let 

CHANGE  OF  LIFE 
CHANGE  YOU 

If  you  are  going  through  change  of  life,  the  lov¬ 
ing  and  loved  woman  you  are  today  can  be  a 
nerve-tortured,  impossible-to-live-with  person 
tomorrow.  Yet  thousands  of  women  who  suffered 
hot  flashes  and  screaming  nerve  tensions  have 
found  a  way  to  enjoy  life  and  peace  of  mind, 
thanks  to  the  most  famous  prescription  any  doc¬ 
tor  ever  wrote  for  women  like  you  ...  as  Mrs. 
John  G.  Jones  of  Faust,  New  York  discovered: 

“I  no  longer  have  hot  flashes  or  the  blues 
since  taking  Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescription 
regularly,  and  I  feel  more  like  doing  my  house¬ 
work.”  So  why  suffer?  Get  Dr.  Pierce's  Favorite 
Prescription,  liquid  or  tablets,  at  druggists  now. 


FREE  FOR 

ASTHMA 

If  you  suffer  asthma  attacks,  choke  and  wheeze,  find 
sleep  impossible  because  of  the  struggle  to  breathe.  .  . 
try  FRONTIER  ASTHMA  MEDICINE  now!  Get  im¬ 
mediate  blessed  relief  from  the  dreaded  symptoms  of 
bronchial  asthma.  Over  1,000,000  bottles  sold. 
FREE  TRIAL  bottle  by  return  mail.  You  pay 
nothing.  Send  name  and  address  now  to:  FRONTIER 
ASTHMA  CO.,  638- A  Frontier  Bldg.,  462  Niagara 
Street,  Buffalo  I,  N.  Y. 


RUBS  AWAY 
GIVING 

BLESSED  RELIEF 


Why  suffer  when  you  can  just  rub  the  pain  away. 
Aches  in  Joints  or  muscles  or  pains  that  come  with 
rheumatism  or  arthritis  fade  away. 

RUB  THE  PAINS  AWAY  —  WITH 
PAIN  -  0  -  WAY 


Send  $1.00  cash  or  money  order.  No  C.  0.  D. 
VICTORIA  CHEMICAL  COMPANY, 

P.  0.  BOX  61  A,  EAST  ORANGE,  NEW  JERSEY 


BELAROPEOL  OINTMENT 

FOR 

ULCERATIONS  •  ECZEMA  •  ABSCESSES 

1  oz.  $1;  4  oz.  $3;  12  oz.  $6. 

J.  V.  GREGAN  &  SON,  INC. 

341  E.  CENTER  ST.,  MANCHESTER,  CONN. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  : 


Floating  Island:  Quick  Way 


By  using  vanilla  instant  pudding 
mix,  Floating  Island  can  be  a  quick 
dessert.  It  is  always  palatable,  at 
any  season,  and  healthful. 

Use  2%  cups  of  whole  milk  or  1 
tall  can  (1%  cups)  of  evaporated 
milk,  with  1  cup  water;  Vz  teaspoon 
almond  extract;  1  package  vanilla 
instant  pudding  mix;  2  egg  whites; 
Vi  teaspoon  salt;  Vi  cup  sugar. 

Note:  The  cup  of  water  is  needed 
only  if  evaporated  milk  is  used. 

Combine  the  liquid  with  almond 
extract  and  the  pudding  mix  in  a 
quart  jar  or  container.  Cover  and 
shake  briskly  for  one  miunte,  or 


There  are  some  2,500,000,000  hu¬ 
man  beings  on  this  old  earth,  and 
experts  say  that  well  over  half  the 
world’s  population  is  hungry  most 
of  the  time.  I  agree  with  those  who 
say  that  it  is  hard  to  be  philosophical 
when  you  are  hungry.  This  nation 
has  much  for  which  to  be  thankful, 
and  one  reason  for  thankfulness  is 
that  our  farmers  can  produce  so 
much  food. 

Don’t  get  upset,  over  this  recipe, 
because  I  use  butter  instead  of  salt 
pork.  Use  2V2  pounds  haddock  fillets, 
fresh  or  frozen;  1  medium  size  onion 
sliced,  6  medium  potatoes  cubed,  1 
quart  whole  milk,  and  1  cup  light 
cream  scalded,  IVz  teaspoons  salt,  5 
tablespoons  butter,  Vi  medium  green 
pepper  cut  fine,  Vs  teaspoon  pepper, 
Vi  teaspoon  thyme.  Vs  teaspoon 
oregano,  Vi  teaspoon  parsley  flakes. 

Cover  fillets  with  water  and  bring 
to  a  boil.  Simmer  for  seven  or  eight 
minutes,  or  until  fish  is  cooked. 
Drain  and  save  the  liquid.  Skin  the 
fish. 

Fry  the  onion  in  2  tablespoons  of 
the  butter.  Boil  potato  cubes  5 
minutes  in  the  fish  liquid.  Then  add 


until  well  mixed.  Pour  into  serving 
dish. 

For  the  Islands,  add  salt  to  egg 
whites  and  beat  until  stiff,  but  not 
dry.  Gradually  add  sugar  and  beat 
until  smooth  and  glossy.  Drop  this 
mixture  by  spoonfuls  into  an  open 
pan  or  skillet  containing  %-inch  of 
simmering  water.  Simmer  the 
Islands,  uncovered,  for  five  minutes. 
Drain  them  and  arrange  on  pudding. 
Chill. 

A  little  chocolate  shaved  onto  top 
of  the  Islands  gives  extra  flavor  and 
decoration,  added  just  before  serv 
ing.  Yield:  Six  servings. 


the  fried  onions  and  green  pepper 
to  the  potatoes  and  continue  cook¬ 
ing  until  the  potato  cubes  are  ten¬ 
der. 

Put  potatoes,  pepper  and  onions 
in  kettle.  Add  milk  and  cream,  fish, 
seasonings,  herbs  and  other  3  table 
spoons  of  butter.  Keep  the  mixture 
very  hot  for  10  minutes  but  do  not 
let  it  boil.  Then  set  aside  to  cool. 
Reheat  just  before  serving  to  piping 
hot.  This  is  a  tangy,  satisfying  fish 
chowder,  and  I  hope  you  will  try  it. 


It  is  getting  so  that  a  young  man 
considering  matrimony  had  best  de¬ 
termine  if  his  beloved  has  a  degree 
from  an  engineering  school.  Kitchens 
are  getting  to  complicated.  The  old 
wood-burning  stove  was  something  a 
man  could  understand,  and  Mother 
always  said  she  could  bake  better  in 
that  stove  than  in  any  other.  Father 
always  said  he’d  miss  the  song  of 
the  crackling  fire  and  the  singing 
teakettle. 

I  remember  the  big,  shining  kitch¬ 
en  range  on  the  farm;  it  was  the 
heart  of  home.  Ah  well!  Now  we  have 
an  electric  stove  with  gongs,  sirens, 


bell,  timing  devices,  whistles  and  all 
the  rest. 

Salmon  Pot  Pie  is  a  good,  hearty 
dish  I  found  and  like.  Use  3  table¬ 
spoons  chopped  onion,  4  tablespoons 
butter,  Vi  cup  flour,  2  cups  milk,  V2 
teaspoon  salt,  Vs  of  pepper,  a  1-pound 
can  red  salmon  broken  into  chunks, 
1  cup  frozen  peas,  1  cup  diced  cooked 
carrots,  V2  cup  grated  cheese.  For 
dough  use  half  of  the  average  biscuit 
recipe;  or  any  left  over  pastry  dough. 

Saute  the  onion  in  melted  fat  until 
tender.  Add  flour  and  blend.  Slowly 
add  milk,  stirring  constanty.  Cook 
until  thickened.  Season  with  salt  and 
pepper.  Add  salmon  chunks,  carrots, 
uncooked  peas,  and  grated  cheese. 
Pour  into  casserole.  Top  with  rolled 
biscuit  or  pastry  dogh  cut  in  pie-like 
wedges. 

Bake  in  425  degree  oven  for  20 
minutes  until  biscuit  topping  is 
brown  and  mixture  is  bubbling. 

Haydn  S.  Pearson 


Lovely  Bed  Linens 


5535  contains  hot-iron  transfer  for  two 
motis  —  each  17  inches  by  7!4  inches;  cro¬ 
chet  and  embroidery  directions,  color  chart. 
25  cents. 

The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  St., 
New  York  1.  N.  Y. 

Our  1957  Needlework  ALBUM  is  a  beauty. 
Only  25  cents. 


Wherever  unpleasant  organic  gases 
are  given  off,  there  will  be  found  a 
use  for  charcoal — those  smells  com¬ 
ing  from  the  compost  heap  when 
you  put  the  grass  cuttings  on  it,  for 
instance.  A  sprinkling  of  charcoal 
will  destroy  such  gases  and  conserve 
the  ammonia. 


Fish  Chowder  and  Salmon  Pot  Pie 
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BV  THE  MAKERS  OF 

COCOMALT  and  SWEL 


NOW.  — magnifying  lenses  for  elderly  folks  who 
don’t  wear  glasses  regularly,  who  do  not  have 
astigmatism  or  diseases  of  the  eye.  and  who  have 
difficulty  reading  newspapers,  the  Bible  and  doing 
fancy  work.  It's  no  longer  necessary  to  struggle  and 
squint  with  an  old-fashioned  magnifying  glass  which 
has  only  one  lens,  because  Precision  Magnifying 
glasses  bring  you  a  magnifying  lens  for  each  eye  and 
help  stop  eye-strain  and  discomfort  Permit  restful 
reading  hour  after  hour  like  you  never  did  before. 
Try  them  at  home  on  a  five  day  trial  plan  that  leaves 
no  room  for  doubt. 

PRECISION  MAGNIFYING  GLASSES 
A  Blessing  for  Elderly  Folks. 

Lenses  are  scientifically  (not  Bx)  ground  and 
polished,  then  fitted  Into  a  frame  of  simulated  zylonlte. 
Truly  they  add  to  your  looks,  and,  for  reading  pur¬ 
poses  they're  wonderful.  Complete  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Best  order  a  pair  today. 

SEND  NO  MONEY 

Just  mall  name,  address  and  age.  On  arrival  pay 
postman  only  $4.00  plus  C.O.D.  postage.  Wear  them  5 
days,  then,  If  you  aren't  more  than  satisfied  return  for 
refund  of  purchase  price.  If  you  remit  with  your  order, 
we  ship  prepaid,  same  guarantee.  Order  from: 

PRECISION  OPTICAL,  Inc. 

Dept.  449-C  Rochelle,  III. 


NSW 


NATURAL 

LIGHTWEIGHT 


DENTAL  PLATE 

Made  from  your  old  one  . . . 
returned  Air  Mail  same  day 


New  Process  Saves 
Money  £ 

Priced  ' 

Low  As 

New  Professiona  I  _ m 

Method  makes  beautiful  per¬ 
fect-fitting  plastic  plate  from  old,  — 

cracked  loose  plates  WITHOUT  IMPRESSION. 

30  DAY  MONEY-BACK  TRIAL 

YOU  can  have  gorgeous,  natural -looking,  perfect- 
nttrng  false  plates  that  are  comfortable,  healthful 
and  prideful.  From  your  old  plate  we  will  make  a 
brand  new  denture  —  upper,  lower  or  partial  —  per¬ 
fectly  matched,  perfectly  natural.  Amazing  savings 
with  new  scientific  Clinical  method.  New  plates  re¬ 
turned  to  you  Air  Mail  usually  within  eignt  hours. 

crim  UR  MflMPY  Just  eend  name  and  ad- 
OL.rcU  HU  MUNCY  dress  for  interesting  de¬ 
tails  of  wonderful  guarantee  that  enables  you  to  try 
your  new  plate  for  30  whole  days  to  be  sure  they’re 
EXACTLY  what  you  want.  If  not  delighted.  Clinical 
returns  every  cent  you’ve  paid.  Write  immediately 
CLINICAL  DENTAL  LABORATORY,  Dept.  E-69 

335  W.  Madison  Street.  Chicago  6,  Illinois 


LOW-PRICED 

DAY-  - 


WM  Moilbox  Marker 

roo>  rpostpaid 

Mailbox  Marker 

•  Baked  enomel  finish  — black  back¬ 
ground,  white  reflector  letter*. 

•  Fits  any  mailbox  —  install  in  one 
minute.  Your  name  can  be  faced 
either  direction. 

Style  WM ! 

(shown) 


$100 

I  postpaid 


»  four  name  shines  bright  of  night. 

•Tory  to  read  DAV-n-NIGHT. 

*  Permonent  raised  letters. 

*  Rustproof—  mode  oi  aluminum. 

*Any  wording,  up  to  17  letters 

and  numbers. 

ORPtR  BV  MAIL— SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED' 

OR  MONEY  BACK-WE  SHIP  WITHIN  48  HOURS 

2-sided  moilbox  market.  Some  os  above,  except  hos  two  plates 
mounted  bock-to-bock  so  your  name  faces  both  directions. 

Style  M  *1.95  postpaid 
NAME  CLEARLY,  C.O.D.  it  desired;  you  pay  fees  ana  postage. 
EARN  MONEY,  BONUS  &  PRIZES  lor  yourself,  your  club  or  your  church!  Take 
orderslor  nationally  advertised  DAY-n-NIGHT  Markets.  Write  today  lor  FRCE  KIT 
lhal  shows  you  how  !o  make  money  this  pleasant,  easy  way! 
*3g,£,  -EHGtHEER  IN-6-COMPAtrY — •— 

547  Spear  Bldg.,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

CHAIR  CANE  and  BASKET  MATERIAL 

Liberal  Discount  to  Home  Bureau,  Church  and  School 
broups.  Genuine  Chair  Cane.  Basketry  Reed.  Raffia, 
an  colors.  Seat  weaving  instructions  with  catalogue  35 
ceJJLs'.  Basketry  and  Raffia  Instruction  Book  65  cents. 

Fogarty,  205  river  st„  troy,  new  york 

MONEY  in  DONUTS 

iiAiL-nnn,^r.taseless  donuts  in  kitchen.  No  smoke.  Sell  Stores. 
SJif-  KOFIT.  Cash  daily.  FREE  RECIPES.  No  obligation. 

ANIEL  RAY  CO.,  3605  So.  15th  Ave..  Minneapolis  7,  Minn. 

SELL  LADIES’  ELAND  LOOMED  1 00%  NYLON 

BAGS  tor  CHURCH  and  GRANGE  PROJECTS. 

seLLER  —  GOOD  COMMISSION.  Writ*: 
JOSEPH  I NE  E.  GAREAU.  P,  0.  BOX  514 

_ _ GATLINBURG.  TENNESSEE _ 

LEATHER  JACKETS  RENOVATED  EXPERTLY, 
Kcascnabiy.  Free  circular.  BERLEW  MFG.  CO,, 
UEPT-  18,  FREEPORT.  NEW  YORK 


Recompense 


I  cannot  make  a  lovely  song  with  notes  that  thrill  and  cling, 

But  I  can  plant  a  shady  nook  where  bluebirds  nest  and  sing; 

I  cannot  paint  a  masterpiece  to  hang  in  fame’s  great  hall, 

But  I  can  make  a  red  rose  grow  against  a  gray  stone  wall; 

I  cannot  write  a  glowing  book  for  all  the  world  to  read, 

But  I  can  raise  a  maple  tree  from  just  a  single  seed. 

My  life  is  plain  and  quiet,  fortune  never  was  for  me  — 

But  the  shining  gold  of  lilies  tall  is  wealth  for  all  to  see 
New  York  State  _  Elizabeth  Church 


MAGNIFYING  GLASSES 

FOR  FOLKS  OVER  40 


It’s  Smart  to  Sew 


£337.  Cleverly  styled  junior  date  frock  with  the  adored 
high  waistline.  With  or  without  contrast.  Sizes  9,  11, 
12,  13,  14,  16,  18.  Size  1,  short  sleeve,  5  yds.,  45-in.  25  cts. 


8311.  Handsomely  tailored  shirt  dress;  front  buttoning, 
sleeve  choice.  Sizes  12,  14,  16, 

18.  20;  40,  42.  Size  14,  short 
sleeve,  4  yards  of  39-inch. 

25  cents. 


•  • 


WHEN. 

ORDINARY  CORSETS 
WILL  NOT  DO! 


FOE  THE  SMALL,  MEDIUM, 
LARGE  OR  HEAVY  FIGURE  HERE 
ARE  SOME  IMPORTANT  FACTS. 


8373  &  8374.  Darling  fitted 

look-alikes.  8373  is  in  sizes  11, 
12,  13,  14,  16,  18.  Size  12,  4  yds., 
39-inch.  8374  is  in  sizes  3,  4, 
5,  6,  7,  8  years.  Size  4,  2  yards 
of  39-inch.  Two  patterns,  25 
cents  each. 


8238 

14'/j  -  24’A 


8238.  For  everywhere  all 
during  the  warm  wea¬ 
ther  —  dress  and  bolero 
set  for  half-sizers.  Sizes 


14>2, 

16*2, 

I8V2, 

20 1  :> , 

2214, 

24  Vz. 

Size 

1614, 

dreis. 

3*/4 

yds.. 

39-in.; 

bolero. 

,  H/s 

yds.; 

%  yd. 

contrast.  25 

cents. 

8480. 

Stunning 

two 

piecer 

for 

those 

special 

dates. 

Sizes  34, 

36,  38, 

40,  42,  44,  46,  48.  Size 
36,  short  sleeve,  4%  yds. 
45-inch;  1%  yards  wide 
lace.  25  cents. 


Don’t  miss  the  Spring  and  Summer  ’57  pattern  book, 
Basic  FASHION.  25  cents. 


Please  print  right  on  your  order  your  name,  full  address, 
pattern  number  and  size.  Send  orders  to  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


WITH  THE  NEW 

PATT-Q-RAMA 


Charcoal  s  Benefits 

Charcoal  briquets  are  used  in 
portable  charcoal  truck  heaters  to 
keep  perishables  from  freezing  while 
in  transit  in  trucks  and  railroad 
cars. 

Fine  charcoal  is  used  on  lawns,  not 
as  a  direct  food,  but  because  it  col¬ 
lects  and  conserves  ammonia  in  the 
soil  for  plast  use. 


Charcoal  is  a  natural  purifier.  Its 
uses  are  endless.  A  small  linen  bag 
of  charcoal  hung  in  the  icebox  will 
take  away  any  objectionable  odors. 
A  still  more  effective  proof  is  to  al¬ 
low  a  piece  of  fish  to  become  putrid, 
place  it  in  a  box  with  some  powdered 
charcoal  and  then  let  your  nose 
prove  its  effectiveness  as  a  deodo¬ 
rant. 


Some  women  realize — other  do  not — that  there  Js 
a  vast  difference  in  the  purpose  and  design,  be¬ 
tween  "an  ordinary  corset"  and  a  Protective 
Supporting  Garment  with  "built  in"  figure  control. 
Many  women  FEEL  that  their  particular  "figure 
problem”  is  so  difficult,  that  in  order  to  obtain 
proper  protection— they  must  necessarily  sacrifice 
style.  If  you  are  one  who  believes  in  this  fallacy, 
may  I  suggest  that  you  write  me  at  once  at 
W.  S.  Bice.  Inc.,  Womens  Division,  Dept.  1003’  F, 

Adams,  N.  Y.,  for  revealing  descriptive  literature, 
showing  also  our  Corsets  and  Bras  on  live  models. 


Model  351,  shown  above,  with  special  front  de¬ 
velopment  and  corset  back,  trims  your  figure  by 
gentle  "uplifting”  pressure  that  "holds  up"  ex¬ 
cessive  fat  or  heavy,  sagging  abdominal  muscles, 
that  "ordinary  corsets"  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
control.  Request  for  illustrations  and  full  infor¬ 
mation  on  this  and  the  other  Garments  plus  full 
details  of  our  new  installment  plan  will  be  sent 
you  free.  Write  W.  S.  Rice,  Inc.,  Womens  Division, 
Dept.  1003  F,  Adams,  N.  Y.,  without  delay. 


Agnes  S.  Rice, 

(DIRECTOR  OF  DESIGN) 


25  proven  ingredients  -  11 'vitamins 
(including  blood-building  B-12  and 
folic  acid),  11  minerals,  choline, 
inositol  and  methionine 

Yes,  we’ll  send  you  this  $5.00  sup¬ 
ply  free  to  prove  how  much  health¬ 
ier  and  peppier  you  may  feel  after 
a  few  days'  trial!  We'll  also  send 
details  of  an  amazing  new  plan 
|  that  provides  a  full 
supply  of  vitamins 
every  month  for 
just  $2.00!  You’re 
not  obligated  to 
I  buy  from  us  now 
(or  ever.  Mail  cou¬ 
pon  now! 


EACH  DAILY  C  F. 
CAPSULE  CONTAINS 

Vitamin  A 

12.500  USP  Units 
Vitamin  0 

1  000  USP  Units 
Vitamin  C  75  mg 
Vitamin  8-1  5  mg. 

Vitamin  B-2  2.5  mg 
Vitamin  B-6  0.5  mg 
Vitamin  B-12  1  meg. 
Niacin  Amide  40  mg 
Calcium  Pan¬ 
tothenate  4  mg 
Vitamin  t  .2  l.U 
Folic  Acid  0  5  mg 
Plus  11  minerals, 
choline.  Inositol 
and  methionine. 


I 


I  V1TASAFE  CORP.,  297-1 

|  43  W.  61st  St..  New  York  23,  N.  Y. 

I*  Please  send  free  trial  vitamins  and  details 
of  new  Plan  which  I  will  accept  or  reject  I 
I  am  not  obligated  to  hnv  Anvt.hinff 


I 


I  am  not  obligated  to  buy  anything. 

(I  enclose  25d  for  packing  and  postage.)  J 
Name _  s 


I 

|  Address. 

|  City,  Zone.  State. 


^fly^ne^trialjsupply  per  family.  j 


(DOLL  PftPCR 


FREE-GOLDEN  ANNIV.  CATALOG 
New  selections  1957-58  patterns. 
Smart  new  colors  &  designs — 83  pat¬ 
terns — complete  instructions  for  mea¬ 
suring  &  hanging  wallpaper.  Whole¬ 
sale  prices  —  '3  to  '2  lower  than 
retail  stores  and  WE  PAY  POSTAGE 
Write  Now  —  50th  Year 
PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 
DEPT.  98  PHILA.  5.  PA. 


March  2,  1957 


1G3 


OUR  PAGE  for  BOYS  and  GIRLS 

Their  Original  Contributions  ..Jsr'  Arranged  by  Elsie  Unger 


Drawn  by  Lois  Goggin,  11,  New  York 
WINTER  IS  BEST 

Winter  is  the  best  of  all  the  seasons. 
For,  oh,  so  many  different  reasons. 

I  love  to  watch  the  snowflakes  fall, 

So  thick  and  heavy  as  if  to  call 
The  children  out  to  run  and  play 
With  snowmen,  snowballs  or  the  sleigh! 
Though  winter  may  be  long  and  cold, 

It  brings  the  joys  we  all  behold. 

Marjorie  Bast,  13,  New  York 


MY  HORSE 

I  have  a  horse,  his  name  is  Spice, 

And  to  me,  of  course,  he’s  very  nice; 

I  feed  him  carrots  and  sometimes  rice; 

And  I  like  the  beast,  though  he’s  bit  me 
twice. 

Not  a  winner  in  a  race, 

Not  a  king  in  his  place, 

But  to  me  he’ll  always  be 
My  horse. 

—  Paul  Cummings,  13,  New  York 


THE  NURSE 

See  her  walking  down  the  hall 
Like  an  angel  dressed  in  white. 

She  comes  in  answer  to  your  call 
Whether  it  be  day  or  night. 

Always  on  duty,  always  there 
To  make  your  bed  and  ease  your  pain. 
To  wash  your  face  and  brush  your  hair. 
She  hopes  her  work  is  not  in  vain. 
Thank  her,  for  she’d  like  to  know  — 
Now  that  you  can  leave  your  bed  — 

If  she  helped  the  pain  to  go 
And  made  you  comfortable,  instead. 

— Judy  Potter,  14,  New  York 


FIVE  O’CLOCK 

Five  o’clock,  the  rooster  crows, 

The  hens  perk  up  and  listen; 

They  know  that  they  must  get  right  up 
Their  master  has  just  spoken! 

At  five  o’clock  in  the  farmhouse, 

Dad  groans  and  says:  “Get  up.  Mother. 
The  rooster’s  already  started  crowing.” 
But  on  she  sleeps  and  Dad  thinks  then 
How  come  I  can’t  wake  one  “old  hen”? 

—  Irene  Stiffen,  12,  New  York 


THE  FIRST  WORD 

“Mommy!”,  my  baby  wifi  sweetly  utter, 
And  when  she  does.  I’ll  be  the  proudest 
Mother;  . 

That  will  be  my  babe’s  first  word. 

To  me  the  sweetest  that  can  be  heard! 
—  Shirley  Brundige,  16,  New  York 


OUR  PAGE 

Whenever  you  are  lonely  or  blue 
Just  think  of  your  pen  pals 
And  they’ll  think  of  you. 

You’re  never  alone  if  you  read  Our  Page, 
You  may  write  to  someone  of  any  age; 
So  if  you  are  young,  you’ll  feel  much  older, 
But  if  you’re  old,  you’ll  feel  a  lot  younger! 
—  Betty  Daugherty,  12,  West  Virginia 


LINCOLN  AND  WASHINGTON 

Lincoln  was  a  president 
Who  was  very  brave  and  true; 

His  birthday  is  a  great  event, 

We  celebrate  it  too! 

Washington  was  a  president 

Who  never  told  a  lie; 

His  birthday  is  a  great  event  — 

A  shame  he  had  to  die! 

—  Lawrence  Krizan,  11,  Connecticut 


GUESS  WHO! 

Drawn  by  Peggy  Lancaster,  14,  Penna. 


Editor’s  Message 


Many  letters  have  been  coming  to  me  telling  how  much  Our  Page 
is  enjoyed  —  letters  from  young  and  old,  mothers  and  grandmothers. 
It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  adult  readers  like  your  work.  The  credit 
goes  to  you  young  people  whose  contributions  appear  from  month 
to  month.  Our  Page  has  always  been  proud  of  its  original  contribu¬ 
tions  which  come  straight  from  the  heart.  Its  friendship  and  good  will 
are  the  main  theme.  I  wish  all  the  world  could  feel  that  way  about 
this  goal.  —  Elsie  Unger. 


LINES  FROM  OUR  LETTERS:  Drawn  by  Jean  Rowling,  15,  Maine 


AMBASSADOR  OF  GOOD  WILL 

My  main  interests  are  horses,  swimming 
and  current  events.  I  would  like  letters  from 
all  over,  especially  from  other  countries. 
I  think  that  writing  to  other  people  helps 
to  bring  understanding  and  patience  to  our 
world.  I  would  like  Our  Page  to  be  a  good 
will  ambassador.  —  Judy  Potter,  14,  New 
York. 


SEE  GRACE’S  “ICE  CHAMPION” 

I  love  Our  Page  and  this  is  my  first  letter 
to  it.  I  live  on  a  farm  of  70  acres,  love  to 
read  and  write  and,  best  of  all,  to  draw. 
I  love  horses,  dogs  and  deer  and  have  read 
many  stories  about  them.  My  sports  are 
swimming,  skating,  bike  riding  and  many 
others.  Please  write  from  all  over  the  world. 
—  Grace  Zimmerman,  15,  Pennsylvania. 


JEAN  HAS  40  PEN  PALS 

I  have  40  pen  pals,  mostly  from  Our  Page, 
and  through  friends  I  made  from  the  Page. 
I  have  been  trying  for  two  years  to  get  a 
pen  pal  from  every  State.  I  now  have  them 
from  24  States  and  England.  I  was  very 
pleased  to  see  my  poem  in  Our  Page  and 
glad  that  1  had  contributed  something,  even 
if  it  wasn’t  so  much.  (Note:  See  Jean’s 
sketch  at  top  of  Letter  Column.)  —  Jean 
Rowling,  15,  Maine. 


IN  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOL 

i  am  a  sophomore  in  vocational  school.  1 
enjoy  outdoor  sports  and  many  indoor  ones, 
too.  I  like  to  take  pictures  of  animals  for 
I  am  very  fond  of  them.  F  have  hobbies 
which  are  collecting  stamps,  autographs  and 
writing  letters.  I  have  a  few  pen  pals  but 
would  like  very  much  to  increase  my  corre¬ 
spondence.  I  have  a  cat  and  a  calf  who  is 
named  Sandy.  My  home  is  on  a  180  acre 
farm  where  we  have  11  cows  and  five  heifers. 
I  have  two  brothers  and  one  sister.  — 
Arlene  Jaget,  15,  Pennsylvania. 


ON  A  500-ACRE  FARM 

My  father  raises  beans  and  peas  tn  the 
Summer,  and  in  the  Winter  he  goes  to 
Florida.  Our  farm  has  around  500  acres.  We 
have  two  riding  horses,  some  Angus  cows, 
two  dogs,  four  puppies  and  one  cat.  I  have 
two  sisters  and  a  brother.  It  is  fun  to  ride 
on  our  horses  and  swim  in  the  Summer  and 
ice  skate  in  the  Winter.  I  hope  some  one 
will  write  to  me.  —  Nancy  Kennedy,  13, 
New  York. 


LIKES  TO  HELP  OLD  PEOPLE 

We  live  on  a  100  acre  farm  and  I  have  a 
pet  parakeet  named  Billy.  On  the  farm  we 
also  have  a  dog,  three  cats,  two  more  birds, 
two  cars  and  a  tractor.  I  also  have  a  14-year- 
old  sister.  My  hobbies  are  music,  reading, 
writing  and  helping  old  people  whenever 
they  need  help.  I  also  like  baseball,  danc  ng 
and  ice  skating.  "I  would  like  to  hear  from 
boys  and  girls  of  my  age  or  a  little  older 
from  all  over.  —  Roberta  Gough,  18,  New 
York. 


RAISED  AND  TRAINED  TWO  COLTS 

We  live  on  a  140  acre  farm  and  I  am 
very  interested  in  horses.  I  have  raised  two 
colts  and  trained  them  myself.  I  now  have 
a  black  colt  that  is  in  training  and  has 
bucked  me  off  quite  a  few  times.  I  also 
like  to  collect  cards  and  ride  a  bike.  Won’t 
you  write?  —  Linda  Vagg,  13,  New  York. 


Drawn  by  Mary  Jo  Bacha,  New  York 


SPORTS,  ANIMALS  AND  PEN  PALS 

Most  sports  interest  me  but  in  the  Winter 
I  mostly  ice  skate  and  slide.  In  the  Summer 
I  swim,  roller  skate  and  join  in  on  other 
outdoor  activities.  I  also  like  all  kinds  of 
animals  and  have  some  that  I  will  tell  you 
about  when  you  write  to,  me.  I  would  like 
to  have  boys  and  girls  write  often  and  from 
anywhere.  —  Barbara  O’Malley,  14,  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 


MORE  PEN  PALS? 

I  have  always  read  Our  Page  and  have 
a  very  nice  pen  pal  from  it.  T  am  a  sopho¬ 
more  in  school  and  have  many  hobbies  but 
most  of  all  I  like  to  collect  pictures  of  movie 
stars.  I  would  like  to  hear  from  both  boys 
and  girls,  please  enclose  a  snap  if  you  have 
one.  —  Lita  Noble,  15,  New  York. 


JOYCE  DREW  THE  “CHEER  LEADER” 

When  my  family  first  received  The  Rural 
New  Yorker  I  supposed  it  was  just  for 
grownups.  Now  I’ve  discovered  the  Page  for 
Boys  and  Girls.  Will  a  few  pen  pals  send 
me  some  letters?  I  am  in  the  ninth  grade 
in  school,  am  very  fond  of  roller  skating  at 
our  county  rink,  and  I  love  horses.  Also  I 
enjoy  skiing,  boating,  basketball,  football. 
My  favorte  outdoor  sport  is  baseball.  I  like 
to  read,  act,  write  stories  and  poems  and 

I  like  art  especially  well.  -  Joyce  Irwin, 

14,  Pennsylvania. 


AIMS  TO  TEACH 

I  would  like  very  much  to  have  boys  and 
girls  write  to  me.  So  this  is  what  I  have  to 
say.  I  am  a  junior  in  high  school.  We  live 
on  a  20  acre  farm  which  has  cows,  calves, 
cats,  chickens,  etc.,  and  a  dog.  My  favorite 
sports  are  ice  skating  and  basketball.  My 
aim  is  to  be  a  teacher.  I  have  three  sisters. 
—  Constance  Cutrumbes,  15,  Massachusetts. 


BARBARA’S  FIRST  LETTER 

I  have  been  reading  Our  Page  for  some 
time.  I  live  on  a  65  acre  farm  and  enjoy  the 
country  very  much.  My  favorite  pastimes  are 
sewing,  painting  and  listening  to  music.  I 
am  in  the  eighth  grade  in  school  and  would 
like  to  hear  from  both  boys  and  girls.  — 
Barbara  Meiler,  14,  Pennsylvania. 


MARJORIE  HAS  A  LARGE  FAMILY 

I  am  a  freshman  in  Central  School  and  am 
studying  French  and  Business  besides  the 
required  subjects:  English,  Citizenship  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Science.  I  live  on  a  large  farm 
about  seven  miles  outside  of  Watertown  and 
have  seven  brothers  and  sisters,  plus  a  niece 
and  two  nephews.  I’ll  gladly  answer  any 
letters.  —  Marjorie  Bast,  13,  New  York. 


SANDRA  WOULD  LIKE  LETTERS 

I  have  read  Our  Page  now  for  almost  a 
year  and  I  enjoy  it.  I  like  to  dance  and 
read,  and  love  the  counrty  and  all  kinds 
of  sports.  Also  I  like  to  write  letters.  I  have 
a  dog,  cat  and  a  bird.  * —  Sandra  Wing,  16, 
New  York. 


ICE  CHAMPION 

Drawn  by  Grace  Zimmerman,  15,  Penna. 

GOOD  LETTER  FROM  WEST  VIRGINIA 

The  boys  and  girls  who  read  this  Page 
enjoy  it  very  much;  I  "know  I  do,  and  look 
forward  to  it  every  month.  I  live  in  a  little 
town  but  we  used  to  live  on  a  farm.  I  liked 
it  better  on  the  farm,  better  than  a  big  city 
or  even  a  little  town.  I  don’t  like  fancy 
houses  or  fancy  people  very  well;  I’d  just 
rather  be  a  good  old  country  girl..  My  hob¬ 
bies  are  riding  a  bike,  drawing,  writing 
poems  and  writing  letters.  I  would  like  to 
have  boys  and  girls  all  over  the  country 
write  to  me.  —  Betty  Daugherty,  12,  West 
Virginia. 


THE  GROUNDHOG’S  FOGGY  MIND 

A  groundhog  was  waiting  for  Groundhog 
Day; 

This  groundhog’s  name  was  Mike, 

But  Mike  felt  rather  silly 

For  he  forgot  what  his  shadow  was  like. 

He  tried  very  hard  to  remember, 

He  sat  and  whittled  sticks; 

But  still  he  couldn’t  recall  it, 

He  was  REALLY  in  a  fix. 

He  just  couldn’t  seem  to  remember, 
Though  he  thought  all  day  and  night; 
But  even  with  all  this  thinking, 

He  still  couldn’t  get  it  right. 

Groundhog  Day  came  around, 

And  worriedly  he  stepped  out; 

But  luckily  a  fog  had  set  in. 

And  he  couldn’t  see  a  thing  about! 

Edgar  Tucker,  12,  Connecticut 


Letters  to  persons  whose  names  appear 
under  tihs  heading  should  be  put  into  an 
envelope  with  the  name,  and  State  of  the 
person,  for  whom  the  letter  is  intended, 
written  on  the  outside.  This  should  then  be 
put  into  an  outer  envelope  and  addressed 
to  Elsie  Unger,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.,  care  of  The  Rural  New  Yorker. 
Unstamped  letters  will  not  be  forwarded. 
Be  sure  you  have  enough  postage  for  mail 
going  outside  the  United  States. 

New  York:  Patty  Hennessy,  13;  Pat  Slye, 
13;  Linda  Vagg,  13;  Sandra  Wing,  16;  Mar¬ 
jorie  Bast,  13;  Judy  Potter,  14;  Martha  Par- 
sell,  15;  Diane  Zwalak,  11;  Lita  Noble,  15; 
Roberta  Gough,  18;  Nancy  Kennedy,  13. 

Pennsylvania:  Joyce  Irwin,  14;  Grace 

Zimmerman,  15;  Barbara  Meiler,  14;  Dorothy 
Jones,  16;  Cindy  Herr,  13;  Arlene  Jaget,  15. 

Massachusetts:  Constance  Cutrumbes,  15; 
Barbara  O’Malley,  14. 

West  Virginia:  Betty  Daugherty,  12. 

Connecticut:  Judy  Katzung,  11;  Margaret 
Appell,  19;  Molly  Mortimer,  13. 

New  Jersey:  Carol  Falconelli. 

Maine:  Jean  Rowling,  15. 


CHEERLEADER 

Drawn  by  Joyce  Irwin,  Penna. 
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Advantages  cited  for  a  loose-housing 
rangement  like  this  for  up  to  25 
eluded:  lower  investment  costs 
fort,  improved  roughage  utilization 
greater  labor  efficiency. 


lousing  ar- 

25  cows  in-  f  $)L0  1 
,  cow  com-  V  J 
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Massachusetts  Dairy  Meeting 


(Continued  from  Page  160) 

animals  have  “more  individual  at¬ 
tention.”  Each  man  produced  250,000 
pounds  of  milk  per  year;  four  men 
do  all  the  work  of  the  200-head  farm. 
Kentfield  cited  disadvantages  of 
milking-parlor/pen-barn  housing  as 
coldness  in  Winter,  necessity  for  in¬ 
creased  supervision,  need  for  high- 
quality  roughage,  “purebred  cows 
cannot  be  shown  off”,  and  “big” 
records  cannot  be  made.  He  believed, 
nevertheless,  that  the  cows  would 
“last  longer.”  Pen  stabling,  Kentfield 
concluded,  is  “a  good  system  for  a 
commercial  dairy  wanting  to  make 
more  milk  economically.” 

To  Measure  Pipeline  Milk 

The  problem  of  monthly  buckets, 
used  by  Whittier  for  DHIA  purposes, 
could  be  solved  by  the  milk  pipeline 
metering  device,  described  as  fully 
accurate  for  measurement  and  near¬ 
ly  satisfactory  for  sampling  by 
Thomas  Crane  of  Hartford,  Conn. 
Made  of  hard  plastic,  the  milk  meter 
fits  onto  the  milk  tube  and  registers, 
in  quarter  pounds,  the  production 
of  individual  cows.  According  to 
Crane,  the  USDA  has  indicated  that 
the  meter  is  99.5  per  cent  accurate. 
Minor  problems  still  exist  in  per¬ 
fection  of  the  sampling  device  to 
draw  off  a  true  representation  of  all 
the  milk  produced  by  any  cow.  A 
milk  meter  would  be  required  by 
each  unit;  the  cost  is  currently  set 
as  $149.50  each.  In  further  connec¬ 
tion  with  pipeline  milking,  D.  A. 
Adams  of  the  University  of  Massa- 
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chusetts  said  that  rancid  milk  caused 
by  lypolysis  was  making  some  milk 
unsalable.  He  gave  the  chief  causes 
of  this  lypolysis,  i.  e.  induction  of 
lipase  activity,  as  agitation  of  warm 
milk,  temperature  fluctuations,  and 
foaming  of  milk  in  pipelines.  Mea¬ 
sures  to  control  rancidity  he  sug¬ 
gested  were:  tighten  all  pipeline 
connections,  use  a  single  riser,  make 
sure  horizontal  lines  are  sloped  an 
eighth-inch  downward  for  evei’y  10 
feet  of  length,  operate  pumps  at 
capacity,  install  filters  after  vacuum 
and  pump,  avoid  excessive  agitation 
in  the  tank — “insure  agitator  is  cov¬ 
ered  (with  milk)  before  starting 
agitation”,  and  proper  refrigeration 
to  avoid  “pools  of  warm  milk.” 
Adams  said  air  agitation  was  the 
chief  cause  of  rancid  milk,  but  that 
individual  cows  might  also  be  re¬ 
sponsible  in  part. 

Handling  Forage  for  the  Dairy  Herd 

In  the  section  on  handling  forage, 
L.  S.  Wittwer  of  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  said  that  losses  of  nu¬ 
trients  due  to  leaf  shattering  and 
fermentation  approached  five  to  35 
per  cent.  Tower  silos  he  even  re¬ 
ported  as  losing  12  to  30  per  cent  of 
their  nutrients,  depending  on  har¬ 
vesting  methods  and  efficiency;  one 
out  of  every  four  or  five  pounds  of 
nutrients  in  the  field  may  be  lost 
in  harvesting  and  storing,  he  said. 
Ten  tons  of  juice  containing  eight 
per  cent  of  the  enclosed  dry  matter 
were  found  to  have  been  lost  from  a 
30-foot  tower  silo,  he  reported. 
Nevertheless,  the  apparent  quality 
of  the  silage  was  good  to  excellent. 
He  cited  Cornell  research  records  as 
having  demonstrated  that  harvesting 
grass  at  70  per  cent  moisture,  rather 
than  80  per  cent,  without  a  pre¬ 
servative —  saves  up  to  350  pounds 
of  hay  equivalent  per  acre.  Thus,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Wittwer,  wilting  and  wind¬ 
rowing  pay  for  themselves. 

Prof.  Duffee,  coming  back  to  speak 
about  forage  handling,  said  that: 
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Plans:  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture 

Two  advantages  cited  at  the  Massachusetts 
Dairy  Seminar  for  stanchion  barns  like  this 
two-story,  32 -cow  model  were:  good  demon¬ 
stration  of  cows  and  in  Winter  warmth 
for  workers. 


BlueJet  chain 

"My  chain  saw  does  a  dozen  jobs  around  the  farm. 

I  couldn’t  get  along  without  it.  And  BlueJet  chain 
keeps  it  in  top  shape,  because  BlueJet  cuts  better, 
stays  sharp  longer,  holds  up  under  all  conditions.  It’s 
the  best  chain,  for  every  job  around  the  farm.” 


GUIDE  LINK  — 

Reamed  rivet  holes 
give  precision  fit, 
eliminate  stretch. 

ROUTER  — 

Precision  ground , 
chrome  plated  high 
grade  steel. 

SIDE  LINK  — 

Ample  "riding”  area 
reduces  bar  wear 
and  gives  smoother 
cutting. 

RIVET— Large 
head  plus  hardened 
bearing  surface 
helps  maintain 
chain  tightness. 


BlueJet  Chain  Co. 

2700  Fourth  Avenue  So.,  Seattle  4,  Wash.  M-S 
Please  send  me  literature  on  BlueJet  Chains. . 


Name. 


Address. 
City _ 


Remember  —  There’s  a  BlueJet  Chain  For  Every  Saw 


The  money  in  my 
CRAINE  SILO  •  • 

is  like 
money  1 
in  the  bank!” 


The  money  you  spend  for  a  Craine  Silo 
is  an  investment  in  profitable  feeding 
that  pays  real  cash  dividends  for 
years  to  come.  And  since  Craine  Silos 
cost  no  more  —  why  settle  for  Jess 
than  the  best? 

5  TYPES  TO  CHOOSE  FROM  .  .  . 

Concrete  stave,  tile  stave,  tile  block, 
wood  or  Triple-Wall  —  there’s  a  Craine 
Silo  built  and  priced  to  fit  your  needs. 
And  you’ll  like  to  do  business  with  the 
friendly  folks  at  Craine  —  we’re  never 
satisfied  unless  you  are,  too.  WRITE 
FOR  FACTS  and  prices  today  .  .  . 
CRAINE,  INC.,  Dept.  R-317,  NORWICH,  N.  Y. 


CRAINE  SILOS 
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IRRIGATION 


HAVE 

When  I  Want  It! 

I  guarantee  myself 
•  Assured  Crop 

•  Better  Quality 
•  Bigger  Profits 

YOU  CAN  TOO  — 

yn  dl  i  t  on 


Male 


Irrigation  Pumping  Units  •  Sold  through 
Distributors  Well  Qualified  to  Engineer 
a  System  Best  Suited  to  YOUR  Needs. 

I  mmm  mmm  mmm  mmi  mmm  amm  — .  mmm  mmm  amm  aw  mmm  mm  mmm  amm  mmm  mb  bm  mb 

Write  today  to  Dept.  RN  for  full  infor¬ 
mation.  Prompt  answer  guaranteed. 


Name  . 
Address 


Water  Source .  No.  Acres.., 

IRRIGATION  DIVISION 


UAI  E  fire  PUMP  CO. 

CONSHOHOCKEN,  PA. 


RROWPR  WkiBu/M 

»KUWCKfeed  MIXER  r" 


•  SAVES  UP  TO  $16  A  TON  ON  FEED! 

•  WORLD'S  LARGEST 

SELLING  MIXER  . .  .,5  SIZES 

•  30  DAY  TRIAL . . .  EASY  TERMS 

Write  for  FREE  CATALOG 


BROWER  MFC.  CO..  Box  3102,  Quincy.  III. 


Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 
New  Way  Without  Surgery 

Science  Finds  Healing  Substance  That  Does  Both — 
Relieves  Pain — Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (Special)  —  For  the 
first  time  science  has  found  a  new 
healing  substance  with  the  astonish¬ 
ing  ability  to  shrink  hemorrhoids 
and  to  relieve  pain— without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently 
relieving  pain,  actual  reduction 
(shrinkage)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all  — results  were 
so  thorough  that  sufferers  made 


astonishing  statements  like  “Piles 
have  ceased  to  be  a  problem!” 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  (Bio-Dyne*)  —  discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  H*  At  your 
druggist.  Money  back  guarantee. 

•Beg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


March  2,  1957 
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You’ll  live  better  .  . .  farm 
better  .  .  .  enjoy  life  more 
with  a  Marietta.  Safe, 
sound  storage  provides 
peace  of  mind... protection 
against  hazardous  weather 
. . .  savings  on  high  feed 
costs.  Efficient  storing  and 
feeding  features  lessen 
your  daily  chores.  Rich, 
nutritious  silage  boosts 
milk  and  meat  production 
. . .  increases  profits. 

Get  ready  to  get  ahead  . . . 
get  the  facts  on  a  Marietta, 
today. 


THE  MARIETTA  CONCRETE  CORP.,  Marietta,  Ohio 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  Baltimore  21,  Md.,  Charlotte  6* 
N.  C.,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y, 


Please  send  me  all  the  facts  on  a  Marietta  Silo* 


NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY 

STATE 

SAVES  ENOUGH  MONEY 


to  make  payments  on 
new  washing  machine" 


Says 

MRS.  C.  A.  TERRILL, 
Canehill,  Ark. 


WHY  PAY  MORE? 

Calf  feeders  know  Blatchford's  Calf-Pab 
is  good.  It  gives  safe,  rapid  growth  .  .  . 
yet  costs  less  to  feed.  Ask  your  dealer  to¬ 
day!  Discover  how  much 

"  V  '  y°u  can  savc* 

W  WRITE  TODAY 

for  New  Edition  of  Famous 

\  Calf  Manual 

_ FREES 

jRIatcfiford's 

DEPT.  1637  -U mrr>7  r-mS/j:wi:-»rt:i  mr 

Main  Plant  &  Offices  Midwest  Division  West  Coast  Division 
WAUKEGAN,  ILL.  Des  Moines,  fa.  Nampa,  Idaho, 


TREATING 

MASTITIS 

spec  try 


Now —  By  Direct  Mail 
1 2cc  disposable  SYRINGE 
Containing  500,000  units 
Penicillin  200  mg, 

I  Dihydrostreptomycin 


r$, 


fnfflrr 


52s 


pee  dozen 


50  mg.  Neomycin,  10  mg.  Co¬ 
balt  Sulfate,  choice  antibiotics 
combined  in  our  new  fluid  base. 
CARLART  PHARMACAL  CO. 
BOX  4,  BARDONIA,  N.  Y. 


“It  isn’t  long'  before  the  cows  are 
coming  in  off  pastures  in  America.” 
In  regard  to  this,  he  preferred  feed¬ 
ing  out  of  silos  than  simple  green- 
crop  feeding.  In  regard  to  hay,  he 
said  we  now  have  practically  every¬ 
thing  available  to  put  up  good  stuff, 
but  “darned  few  northeast  farmers 
know  what  good  hay  is.”  He  thought 
wilted-grass  silage  the  coming  thing 
for  roughage.  Tractor-mounted  mow 
ing  machines,  he  observed,  go  on 
and  off  so  easily  that  they  are  “won¬ 
derful.”  The  new  type  roller-bar 
rake  he  described  as  superior.  But 
the  “best  thing  in  sight  to  help  farm¬ 
ers  make  better  hay”,  he  reported,  is 
the  hay  crusher.  After  25  years,  he 
said,  they  are  now  reliable  and  help 
both  field  and  mow  drying,  speeding 
them  up  by  30  to  40  per  cent.  The 
important  requirement  is  that  they 
must  be  used  quickly  after  mowing 
for  worthwhile  use,  i.  e.,  in  15  or 
20  minutes.  The  trend  to  larger  trac¬ 
tors,  Duffee  said,  was  also  a  trend 
away  from  auxiliary  engines  on  farm 
machines. 

Self  Feeding  of  Hay  Growing  Popular 


Mark  Singley  of  Rutgers  Univer¬ 
sity  reported  .that,  because  farms 
harvesting  more  than  100  tons  of 


On  display  ivas  this  refrigerated  milk 
dispenser  ivith  which  Harry  Koch, 
Greenfield,  Mass.,  is  increasing  retail 
sales  in  12-quart  cans.  It  also  has  space 
for  butter,  cream,  and  buttermilk. 

hay  per  year  were  handicapped  by 
mow  drying,  we  are  now  seeing  a 
revival  of  interest  in  hay  drying  in 
batches  of  bales.  He  said  that  wagon 
drying  is  arousing  great  interest  be¬ 
cause  it  requires  no  additional  labor. 
Heated  air  is  used  on  individual 
loads.  Dairy  farms  which  have  be¬ 
gun  to  dry  their  hay  artificially  are 
using  less  concentrates  and  making 
more  milk,  he  reported.  Singley  was 
emphatic  in  saying  that  artificial  hay 
drying  makes  one  of  itz  big  con¬ 
tributions  in  improvement  of  labor 
efficiency  and  in  scheduling  of  field 
work.  He  was  disappointed  that  chop¬ 
ped  hay  is  being  so  slowly  accepted 
in  the  Northeast,  particularly  on 
small  farms.  It  is,  he  said,  the 


method  of  haymaking  by  which  la¬ 
bor  can  be  most  generally  reduced. 

Irving  Fellows  of  the  University 
of  Connecticut  said  that  early  cut 
hay  actually  produced  four  per  cent 
more  milk  per  acre  than  early  cut 
grass  silage.  If  the  forage  is  rained 
on,  however,  grass  silage  is  far  su¬ 
perior  in  the  amount  of  milk  it  pro¬ 
duces  per  acre.  For  hay,  however, 
Fellows  was  emphatic  in  saying  that 
a  farmer  gets  16  per  cent  more  milk 
out  of  it  if  it  is  not  left  in  the  fields 
to  cure  Hay  drying  and  grass  si¬ 
lage  were  his  chief  favorites  for  milk¬ 
making  forage;  actually,  he  said,  a 
40-cow  herd  can  increase  its  net  in¬ 
come  by  $1,775  in  going  to  grass 
silage.  In  recommending  that  dairy¬ 
men  “think  big”,  Fellows  showed 
that  the  cost  of  milk  production  goes 
down  precipitously  as  volume  in¬ 
creases  up  to  400,000  pounds  a  year. 
Thereafter,  however,  he  showed  that 
cost  goes  no  lower  regardless  of 
how  much  is  produced  per  year. 
Thus,  he  implied  that  400,000  pounds 
of  milk  constitute  an  efficient  annual 
volume  for  a  dairy  farm. 

Honors  for  Productive  Old  Cows 

The  Massachusetts  Dairy  Seminar 
has  been  devoted  to  long-lived  dairy 
cows.  This  year  Richard  Foley  of  the 
University  reported  that:  (1)  mature 
cows  yield  20  to  30  per  cent  more 
milk;  (2)  produce  more  milk  with 
less  grain;  (3)  produce  a  given 
amount  of  milk  daily  with  20  per 
cent  fewer  cows;  (4)  permit  fewer 
and  better  replacements  to  be 
raised.  His  conclusion  was  that 
“better  herd  management  to  permit 
dairy  cows  to  remain  in  the  herd 
for  long  periods  is  worth  all  the 
effort  it  requires  and  will  pay  real 
dividends  in  higher  herd  averages, 
greater  efficiency  in  use  of  feed  and 
labor,  and  more  net  profit.”  In  keep¬ 
ing  with  its  devotion  to  present  long- 
lived  Massachusetts  cows,  the  semi¬ 
nar  recognized  them  with  so-called 
lifetime  production  awards.  Cows 
honored  were:  Laneway  Spottie's 
Mistress,  an  Ayrshire  from  Laneway 
Farms,  Taunton — 181,967  pounds  of 
milk  and  8,047  fat;  Buster  Louis  of 
J.  B.,  Highcrest  Farm,  Sterling,  a 
Brown  Swiss — 194,246  pounds  milk 
and  7,828  fat;  Deershorn  Silver  Rose, 
a  Guernsey  owned  by  Vernon  Mud- 
gett,  Sterling  Junction — 115,751  milk 
and  6,078  fat;  Maytag  Ormsby  Fobes 
Hulda,  a  Holstein  owned  by  St. 
Joseph  Abbey,  Spencer  —  164,562 
milk  and  6,215  fat;  and  Titan  II.  L. 
Mischief,  a  Jersey  from  High  Lawn 
Farm,  Lenox — 155,351  milk  and  7,508 
fat.  It  was  reported  by  Clarence 
Parsons  that  42  living  cows  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  have  produced  over  5,000 
pounds  of  butterfat  so  far  in  their 
lifetime.  J.  n.  b. 


Cornell  Offers  Agricul¬ 
ture  Instruction  by  Mail 

Any  New  York  Jtatc  resident  with 
a  grammer  school  education  can  en¬ 
roll  in  agricultural  courses  carried 
on  entirely  by  correspondence  with 
the  N.  Y.  State  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  at  Cornell  University,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.  Up  to  one  year  is  allowed  for 
the  completion  of  a  course,  but  actual 
progress  can  be  much  faster;  it  de¬ 
pends  on  the  enrollee’s  time  and 
initiative.  There  is  no  fee  or  tuition. 
Textbooks  must  be  purchased  for  use 
with  most  of  the  courses,  however. 
Upon  successful  completion,  certifi¬ 
cates  are  awarded. 

Farm  study  courses  currently  avail¬ 
able  are:  Farming  as  a  Business,  Ad¬ 
vanced  Farm  Management,  Feeding 
and  Management  of  Dairy  Cows, 
Dairy  Herd  Improvement,  Rearing 
Calves  and  Heifers,  Sheep  and  Wool 
Production,  Pork  Production,  Bee¬ 
keeping,  Small  Fruits,  Orchard 
Fruits,  Poultry  Flock  Management, 
Chick  Rearing,  Backyard  Poultry 
Keeping,  Principles  of  Farm  Mechan¬ 


ization,  Concrete  Work  for  the  Farm 
and  Home,  Soil  Management,  Home 
Food  Gardening,  and  Commercial 
Vegetable  Gardening,  These  vary  in 
length  from  seven  to  15  lessons. 

Enrollees  have  the  privilege  of  ask¬ 
ing  questions  of  their  instructors. 
They  are  asked  to  describe  in  their 
applications  facilities  for  doing  prac¬ 
tical  work  that  may  be  a  course  re¬ 
quirement.  Application  blanks  are 
available  from  Cornell  Farm  Study 
Courses,  New  York  State  College  of 
Agriculture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y  * 


Among  recent  sales  of  registered 
Hereford  beef  cattle  in  the  North¬ 
east  have  been  10  brood  cows  and 
nine  heifers  by  Paul  Hilton,  Aina,  to 
Daniel  Ames,  Wiscasset,  both  Lincoln 
Co.,  Me.,  and  one  cow  and  five  heifers 
by  C.  D.  Straw  to  L.  J.  York,  both 
Farmington,  Franklin  Co.,  Me.  From 
The  Kaye  Ranch,  Millerton,  Dutchess 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  Star  Meadow  Farm,  Stam¬ 
ford,  Fairfield  Co.,  Conn.,  recently 
purchased  nine  Hereford  heifers. 


Dr.  Naylor’s  Medicated  Teat  Dilators  act  both 
medically  and  mechanically  to  provide  antisep¬ 
tic  protection,  reduce  inflammation  and  maintain 
free  milk  flow  through  the  canal  of  hard  milking 
teats.  They  provide  gentle,  non-irritating  sup- 
port  to  delicate  lining  of  teat  canal.  Keep  end  of 
teat  open  in  its  natural  shape  to  promote  normal 
healing  —  natural  milking. 

ANTISEPTIC 


Dr.  Naylor  Dilators  are  medicated  protective 
dressings  for  the  teat  canal.  Contain  SULFA- 
THIAZOLE  —  this  medication  in  the  Dilator  is 
released  slowly  in  the  teat  for  prolonged  anti- 
septic  action  directly  at  site  of  trouble. 


EASY  TO  USE.  Simply  keep  a  Dr,  Naylor  Dilator 
in  teat  between  milkings  until  teat  milk9 
free  by  hand.  Fit  either  large  or  small 
teats.  At  drug  and  farm  stores  or 
mailed  postpaid. 

M.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 
Morris  15,  N.Y, 

Large  pkg.  $1.00 

__  .  (45  Dilators ) 

*^AT  4L  WT  /}  Trial  pkg-  50* 

ym.  _  VlUTflPo .  IVYi  \  'ta  r  I  {IS  Dilators) 
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Teat  Vilafors_ 


Be  Your 
Own  Boss! 


FREE  yourself  of 

•  MONEY  WORRIES 

•  BOSSING 

•  LONG  HOURS 

•  FEAR  OF  LOSING  YOUR  JOB 

•  LOW  INCOME 


IP  you’ve  ever  thought  of  running  a  busi- 
I*  ness  of  your  own— but  put  it  off  be¬ 
cause  you  weren’t  sure  of  yourself!  Worse 
still,  if  you’ve  tried— only  to  be  “back  in 
the  saddle  again”— 


HERE  IS  A  BOOK  THAT  CAN  HELP  YOU 
OWN  YOUR  OWN  PROFITABLE  BUSINESS 


If  you’re  ready  to  go  into  business 
this  book  shows  you  HOW ! 


How  to  Run  Your  Own  Business  saves 
you  from  the  9  most  frequent  pitfalls  that 
cause  small  business  failures.  It  charts  7  J 
important  steps  in  running  a  successful  ad-  | 
vertising  campaign.  It  teaches  you  how  to  | 
design,  perfect  or  select  your  product  or 
service.  It  helps  you  pick  the  most,  profit¬ 
able  type  of  business— then  shows  you  in 
detail  how  to  make  the  most  profit  out  of 
the  business  you  pick. 

EXAMINE  FREE!  Send  no  money!  This 
book  must  tell  you  all  you  want  to  know 
about  HOW  TO  RUN  YOUR  OWN 
BUSINESS  and  make  it  pay!— or— just  re¬ 
turn  it  within  10  days  without  obligation. 


1  D.  VAN  NOSTRAND  COMPANY,  INC.  | 

I  120  Alexander  Street,  Princeton,  N.  J.  | 

I  Piease  send  me  How  to  run  your  own  > 
business.  I  understand  that  if  I’m  not  * 
I  completely  satisfied  I  can  return  it  within  « 
I  10  days,  without  obligation.  3.57 

I  NAME _ _ 

I  ADDRESS _ - _ 

I  CITY _ STATE _ 

I - 
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From  Western  Penna. 

As  the  Summer  of  1956  was  one  of 
almost  continuous  rainfall  with  the 
result  that  many  farmers  did  not 
put  up  as  much  hay  as  they  needed, 
these  farmers  are  out  of  hay  now  and 
have  been  buying  for  the  past  month; 
and  many  more  will  be  buying  be¬ 
fore  pasture  time  comes  around 
again.  At  present  writing  local  hay 
of  very  fair  quality  is  selling  for 
$25  a  ton. 

Oats,  which  were  also  a  short  crop 
last  year,  are  also  in  good  demand 
and  now  selling  at  90  cents  a  bushel. 
The  corn  crop  was  fairly  good,  so 
not  much  is  being  sol’d  right  now. 
Many  farmers  will  have  enough  corn 
for  their  own  feeding  to  last  out  the 
season,  but  some  will  have  to  buy  to 
tide  thepi  over.  Ear  corn  is  now 
bringing  75  to  80  cents  a  bushel. 

Fat  hogs  are  still  in  fairly  good 
demand,  the  best  bringing  19  cents 
or  a  little  better  at  some  of  the  auc¬ 
tions.  Quality  calves  are  still  bring¬ 
ing  fairly  good  prices,  anywhere 
from  24  to  29  cents. 

Egg  prices  are  too  low  for  this 
time  of  year  and  have  been  all  Win¬ 
ter,  but  live  poultry  has  been  the 
real  headache.  I  have  personally 
known  of  heavy  hens  which  brought 
only  53  cents  each  after  hauling  and 
commision  were  taken  out.  Ducks 
and  geese  are  hard  to  sell  at  any 
price.  I  was  talking  to  a  poultry 
raiser  this  week  who  had  some  heavy 
hens  that  he  was  going  to  keep  over. 
He  did  intend  to  sell  them  but  said 
he  could  not  get  over  10  or  12  cents 
a  pound  and  decided  to  keep  them 
rather  than  sell  at  such  a  low  price. 

Hatcheries  are  now  producing 
chicks  for  spring  delivery  and  seem 
to  look  forward  to  a  good  business. 
We  hope  they  do  have  a  good  busi¬ 
ness,  but  it  seems  to  me  we  have  too 
many  broilei's,  too  many  eggs,  too 
many  turkeys,  ducks  and  geese  for 
the  public  to  consume  at  a  price  that 
will  give  producers  a  fair  profit  on 
their  investment  and  work  in  rais¬ 
ing  them.  Plummer  McCullough 


ered  in  a  vast  silence  among  most  all: 
our  county  agents  and  extension 
leaders? 

Right  now  we  Ohio  producers,  in 
great  numbers,  have  become  so  dis¬ 
gusted  with  our  so-called  leaders  that 
we  have  chartered  a  new  coopera¬ 
tive,  The  Ohio  Dairy  Fanners’  Bar¬ 
gaining  Association,  and  we  expect  to 
make  some  drastic  changes  in  the 
way  milk  is  priced  and  sold. 

Also,  our  Ashtabula  County  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Milk  Producers’  Feder¬ 
ation  of  Cleveland,  who  has  been 
waging  an  uphill  fight  aginst  the 
marketwide  pool  in  Cleveland’s  Fed¬ 
eral  Order,  told  me  he  had  help  in 
a  recent  vote  to  throw  the  Federal 
Order  out  of  Cleveland.  Still  a  mi¬ 
nority,  but  another  straw  in  the  wind. 

After  years  of  cooperative  strug¬ 
gle,  I  am  convinced  that  a  new  state¬ 
ment  of  milk  marketing  principles 
must  be  enunciated  and  adopted.  It 
is  that,  since  dealers  have  long  had 
the  right  to  buy  by  class,  producers 
should  have  the  right  to  produce  and 
sell  by  class.  This  would  mean  a 
Class  I  pool  with  the  right  of  any 
producer  to  cull  out  boarder  cows 
if  he  did  not  want  to  produce  or  sell 
the  cheap  Class  II  and  III  milk. 
Let’s  have  wide  discussion  of  this 
proposition:  Shall  we  producers 
fight  for  the  right  to  sell  by  class 
instead  of  blend? 

Under  the  present  pi’icing  in  the 
Cleveland  Order,  there  is  a  hauling 
cost  (about  40  cents),  a  hauling  tax, 
an  advertising  charge  and  a  dues 
charge  (four  cents),  all  to  be  de¬ 
ducted  from  our  low  Class  III  price. 
Why  can’t  we  have  full  and  free  dis¬ 
cussion  of  a  new  principle — the  right 
not  to  produce  this  cheap  $3.00  milk? 

A  few  Ashtabula  County  Ohio 
dairymen  are  attempting  to  get  our 
Farm  Bureau  to  help.  A  milk  con¬ 
trol  bill  for  Ohio  is  being  considered. 

Ohio  J.  M.  Benson 


Purebred  Dairy  Calves 
for  N.  Y.  Boys  and  Girls 


Ohio  Dairyman  Protests 
Sale  at  Blend  Price 

It  is  certainly  very,  very  hearten¬ 
ing  to  witness  dairyman  Charles  A. 
Wing,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.,  really  tell 
off  our  so-called  farm  leaders.  The 
wonder  of  my  65  years  of  living  is 
how  much  so-called  leaders  can  get 
away  with  all  their  hypocrisy  so 
much  of  the  time. 

Back  in  the  30’s,  here  in  Ohio,  we 
had  some  so-called  leaders  who 
issued  a  decree  that  each  producer 
.had  to  produce  so  much  surplus  milk 
and  ship  it  to  the  dealers,  or  he  could 
not  hold  his  individually  earned  base. 
Many  of  us  rebelled  and  built  our 
own  milk  plant,  Dorset  Cooperative 
.Milk  Co.,  and  our  plant  is  still  going- 
strong.  That  same  year  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Cooperative  Farmers  began 
operating  in  Allentown,  Pa.  Why  are 
such  grass  roots  movements  smoth¬ 


For  the  fourth  year,  the  New  York 
State  Purebred  Dairy  Cattle  Assn,  is 
cooperating  with  dairy  breed  asso¬ 
ciations  to  provide  six  calves,  one 
of  each  breed,  for  boys  or  gii'ls  who 
show  promise  as  future  purebred 
dairy  cattle  breeders.  In  addition, 
breeding  certificates  are  being  off¬ 
ered  by  the  N.  Y.  Artificial  Breed¬ 
ers’  Cooperative,  Inc.  Since  the  pro¬ 
gram  started,  18  boys  and  girls  have 
received  purebred  calves  of  their 
favorite  breed. 

Any  boy  or  girl  10  to  20  years  of 
age  and  living  on  a  New  York  farm 
is  eligible.  Application  forms  are 
available  from  county  4-H  agents,  lo¬ 
cal  4-H  club  leaders  and  vocational 
agriculture  teachers.  After  one  of 
these  application  forms  is  filed  out, 
it  should  be  returned  to  H.  A.  Will- 
man,  Wing  Hall,  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  before  June  15.  A 
committee  consisting  of  breeders  and 
extension  workers  will  choose  the 
winners. 
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,  '  ’  Purebred  Dairy  Cattle  Assn,  calves  last  year  were  presented  at  t, 

1956  State  Fair  in  Syracuse.  Recipients  were  ( l .  to  r.):  Ernest  Hitchcoc 
Bast  Meredith— Ayrshire;  Wayne  Kilmer,  Hamden— Brown  Siviss;  Ec 
oartz,  Strykersville — Guernsey;  Robert  Augstein,  Greenville — Holstei 
James  DeDell,  Marcellus— Jersey ;  and  Robert  Piechocke,  Corfu — Milki, 

Shorthorn. 


Now. .  .T ARGOT  in 
scientific,  easy-to-use 
syringe  for 
Mastitis  Control 


Popular,  dependable  and  effective  TARGOT  Mastitis  Sus¬ 
pension  is  now  available  to  you  in  a  new,  convenient,  dis¬ 
posable  plastic  syringe  for  greatest  ease  in  infusing  the 
affected  quarter. 

Now  you  can  be  sure  of  complete  infusion  just  by  simple 
thumb  pressure. 

The  syringe  tip  is  carefully  designed  for  proper  entrance  ' 
into  any  size  teat  —  from  first  calf  heifer  to  the  largest 
mature  cow.  Each  syringeful  is  one  dose. 

Now  you  have  the  advantage  of  the  famous  TARGOT 
four-antibiotic  formulation — AUREOMYCIN®  Chlortetra- 
cycline,  Neomycin,  Dihydrostreptomycin  and  Penicillin  — 
in  easiest  to  use  form. 

.  When  your  strip  cup  says  “mastitis”  use  TARGOT  imme¬ 
diately.  Also  ideal  for  prevention  in  case  of  teat  or  udder 
injuries  and  with  dry  cows  having  a  tendency  toward 
mastitis. 


TARGOT  Mastitis  Ointment  is 
also  available  in  the  familiar 
tubes  which  have  long  been  the 
favorite  mastitis  treatment  of 
thousands  of  good  dairymen. 


TARGOT,  in  syringe  or  tube,  is  available  from  your  veterin¬ 
arian,  druggist  or  feed  dealer.  For  free  literature,  write  to 
American  Cyanamid  Company,  Farm  and  Home  Division, 
30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 


MASTITIS  OINTMENT 


167  Aureomycinf  Dihydrostreptomycin,  Neomycin,  Penicillin ] 


March  2,  1957 


It's  Forage  Master 

For  The  WISE  BUYER  In  ’57 


MODEL 

71P72 

•  Big  7'  x  14'  with  72"  Sides 

•  Stake  Pockets  for  2'  x  4' 
Stakes. 

•  Versatile — 12  models  in  ’57 

•  Low  Cost — Prices  Start  at 
Just  $326.00. 

•  Boxes  Available  At  New  York 
State  Distributing  Points. 

FORAGE  MASTER  MFG.  CO.  INC. 

Dept.  R-257,  •  Atlenton,  Wisconsin 

*  Send  Me  FREE  j 

t  □  Recommendations  for  my  require-  I 
ments.  Letter  attached, 
j  □  Literature  on  your  1957  line. 
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GUARANTEED  ROTARY  TRACTORS 


SAVE 

WORK 


For 


ORGANIC  GARDENERS 


Here's  how  your  Cul- 
tiller  can  help  you  .  . . 

Performs  every  farm  and 
garden  task — effortlessly. 
Enjoy-  all  the  jobs  that 
were  once  drugery  and 
have  more  time  for  leis¬ 
ure.  Let  the  Cultiller  cut 
grass,  plow,  harrow,  disc 
&  mulch  in  one  operation, 
scythe,  compost,  haul,  cut 
wood,  roll  lawns,  spray, 
pump  water,  generate 
electricity,  etc.  Con¬ 
structed  to  let  you  glide 
through  the  tough  Jobs: 
2‘/2  to  3'/2  H.P.  engines, 
extra  big  tires,  reverse  & 
full  differential,  automatic 
clutch,  power  take-off. 
Priced  right.  Act  now  for 
a  15  day  free  trial. 


ATTACHMENTS 


Snow  Plow 
— wide  blade, 
clears  snow 
quickly, 
easily 
attached 


Sickle  Bar 
—for  clearin'.’ 

and 
reaping, 
stay? 
sharp 
lonprcr 


Rotary 
■Mower- 
adjustable 
blade  for 
tall  weeds 
as  well  as 
pampered  lawns 
Cultivator — 
sturdy 
blades 
defy 
rockiest 
soil 


Power 
Sprayer — 
keeps 
pests 
away 
economically 


Get  Free  Folder 

i  Cultiller  Manufacturing  Co. 

162-C  Church  St.,  New  Brunswick,  N.J. 
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AND  OTHER  LEADING  BRANDS 


TIRES 

WHOLESALE 

PRICES 

TO  FARMERS 
All  Fresh 
Fully  Guaranteed 

Free  Delivery 

NO  SECONDS 


7e  are  wholesale  tire  dealers  and  cater 
j  farm  trade.  Save  money  on  car, 
mck  and  tractor  tires.  Write  for  prices. 


SPECIFY  SIZE.  PLY  &  TREAD  DESIGN. 
Sold  on  a  “MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE 


EMPIRE  TIRE  CO. 

2564  Bedford  Ave.  Brooklyn  26,  N.Y. 


PLANT  TREES  BY  MACHINE 

1,000  PER  HOUR.  SAVE  YOUR  BACK.  BETTER 
SURVIVAL.  Write  —  ROOTSPREAD, 

ST.  PETERSBURG,  PENNA,  For  Details. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal."  See 
guarantee  editorial  page 


Maine  suffered  the  coldest  Janu¬ 
ary  since  the  Weather  Bureau  has 
been  keeping  records.  The  average 
temperature  in  Portland  for  the 
month  was  only  13  degrees  above 
zero.  Was  the  groundhog  thawed  out 
enough  on  February  2  even  to  take 
a  look  outside?  Other  areas  of  New 
England  also  suffered  from  extreme¬ 
ly  cold  weather  and  lost  much  of 
their  peach  crop. 

Elected  to  head  the  Maine  Dairy¬ 
men’s  Assn,  for  the  coming  year  are 
Hugh  C.  Briggs,  Jr.,  Turner,  pres.; 


Donald  Price,  Turner,  Androscoggin 
Co.,  Me.,  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  Maine  Pomological  Society. 


Roland  Sanborn,  Gorliam,  vice-pres,; 
and  Clayton  Osgood,  Hallowell,  secy- 
treas. 

The  Maine  Pomological  Society  has 
named  Donald  Prince,  Turner,  presi¬ 
dent;  John  Gyger,  South  Bridgton, 
1st  vice-pres.;  Otto  Wallingford,  Au¬ 
burn,  2nd  vice-pres.;  Arch  Leavitt, 
Turner,  treas.;  and  Frank  McDonald, 
Monmouth,  secy.  Maine’s  1957  apple 
queen  is  Annette  Baril,  17,  Lewis¬ 
ton.  She  succeeds  Donna  Tilton, 
Wells. 

Maine  Vegetable  Growers  Assn, 
has  elected  Harry  Prout,  Bowdoin- 
ham,  pres.;  Robert  Prout,  Scar¬ 
borough,  vice-pres.;  and  Robert 
Paulson,  Orono,  secy-treas. 

Paul  J.  Eastman,  Hallowell,  has 
succeeded  E.  L.  Newdick,  now  Maine 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  as  di¬ 
rector  of  the  division  of  plant  in¬ 
dustry. 

Maine’s  50th  anniversay  Farm  and 
Home  Week  will  be  at  the  University 
of  Maine  in  Orono  April  1-4.  Copies 
of  the  extensive  program  with  doz¬ 
ens  of  different  interests  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  writing  H.  A.  Leonard, 
Rogers  Hall,  University  of  Maine, 


Orono,  Me.  Everyone  is  welcome  to 
this  informative  and  happy  event. 

Orlando  Small,  Farmington,  has 
been  re-elected  president  of  the 
Maine  Maple  Producers  Assn.  Other 
officers  are  True  Whittier,  New 
Sharon,  vice-pres.;  and  Mrs.  Marjorie 
Wilder,  Norridgewock,  secy-treas. 

Dean  Arthur  L.  Deering  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture  will  retire 
June  30  after  nearly  45  years  of  ser¬ 
vice. 

The  Sixth  Annual  Maine  Shorthorn 
Sale  will  be  held  April  17  at  Presque 
Isle  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Aroostook  Livestock  Assn. 


Philip  L.  Woodward,  Walpole,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Plant  Growers’  Assn. 
Vice-presidents  are  Lawrence  Wood, 
Wolfeboro;  Roger  Williams,  Center 
Tuftonboro;  and  Ernest  Colprit, 
Dover.  Lawrence  Dougherty,  Dur¬ 
ham,  is  secretary,  and  John  Leahy, 
Jr.,  Dover,  treasurer. 

Plant  breeders  at  the  University 
of  New  Hampshire  are  really  playing 
squash!  They  are  trying  to  produce 
a  large  one  with  a  smooth  orange 
skin,  an  orange  buttercup  one,  an 
acorn  squash  with  edible  seeds,  a 
two-pound  buttercup  squash,  and 
long-necked  squash,  one  about  four 
to  five  inches  in  diameter.  They  are 
also  working  on  a  tough-rinded  New 
Hampshire  Midget  watermelon,  a 
watermelon  on  which  the  rind  turns 
golden  when  ripe,  and  a  honey-dew 
melon  which  grows  well  under  New 
England  conditions. 

“Stuff  ’em  or  starve  ’em?”  was  the 
question  that  faced  poultry  scientists 
at  the  University  of  New  Hampshire. 
They  decided  that,  by  reducing  feed 
by  20  per  cent,  sexual  maturity  of 
the  hens  can  be  delayed  by  two 
weeks.  This  results  in  larger  eggs 
when  laying  starts,  also  a  saving  of 
about  six  pounds  of  feed  during  the 
growing  period,  laying  of  more 
hatching  eggs,  better  use  of  range, 
and  reduced  rearing  costs. 


Arthur  B.  Beaumont,  state  con¬ 
servationist  of  Massachusetts  since 
1945  and  for  25  years  a  member  of 
the  University  staff,  retired  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  1. 

Chickens  are  doing  a  successful 
job  of  vaccinating  themselves  against 
Newcastle  disease  at  the  University 
of  Massachusetts.  Veterinarians  Ro¬ 
land  Winterfield  and  Edward  Seadale 


report  that  it  saves  time  and  money 
to  let  the  birds  immunize  themselves 
by  drinking  water  containing  vaccine. 


Douglas  Kitchel,  Passumpsic,  was 
re-electel  president  of  the  Vermont 
Green  Pastures  Council,  Inc.,  in 
Barre  recently.  Other  officers  are 
Glen  Button,  Chelsea,  vice-pres.,  and 
A1  Heald,  Burlington,  treas. 

Benjamin  F.  Myott,,  Enosburg 
Falls,  has  succeeded  Hugh  E.  Evans, 
Brattleboro,  as  chairman  of  the  Ver¬ 
mont  State  Agricultural  Stabilization 
and  Conservation  Committee.  Edson 
E.  Gifford,  E.  Bethel,  has  been  made 
a  member  of  the  committee. 

Vermont’s  annual  Farm  Show  at 
Barre  in  mid-February  drew  good 
crowds  to  attend  meetings  of  various 
agricultural  organizations  and  to  see 
the  latest  in  farm  equipment. 

Charles  Holton,  Westminister,  led 
Vermont’s  500-Bushel  Potato  Club 
with  a  yield  of  72&  bushels  of 
Katahdins  per  acre  in  1956. 


Connecticut  vegetable  growers  met 
February  7  at  New  Haven.  They  dis¬ 
cussed  marketing  trends,  plastic 
greenhouses,  and  enjoyed  a  compli¬ 
mentary  luncheon  and  illustrated  re¬ 
ports  by  local  growers. 

Persons  interested  in  plants  for 
pleasure  and  profit  will  want  copies 
of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station’s  new  200-page 
“Plant  Pest  Handbook.”  A  charge  of 
$1.00  is  made  for  it.  Write  to  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  Publications,  Box 
1106,  New  Haven  4,  Conn. 

BPF  Pawnee  Mixer,  a  three-year- 
old  Polled  Hereford  junior  herd  sire 
at  Bushy  Park  Farm,  Glenwood,  Md., 
is  going  to  college  in  Connecticut. 
A  one-half  interest  in  him  has  re¬ 
cently  been  purchased  by  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Connecticut.  According  to 
W.  A.  Cowan,  head  of  the  animal 
industries  department.  Pawnee  Mixer 
will  be  located  at  the  University  be¬ 
ginning  May  1  each  year  for  a  period 
of  six  months.  He  was  champion  bull 
at  the  1955  Eastern  Polled  Hereford 
Show  and  Sale.  At  the  University, 
he  will  be  used  on  the  cow  herd,  and 
his  offspring  will  serve  in  teaching, 
research,  and  laboratory  programs. 


A  new  chairman  and  a  member  of 
the  Rhode  Island  State  Agricultural 
Stablization  and  Conservation  Com¬ 
mittee  have  been  appointed.  Farm¬ 
ers  named  to  these  posts  are  Henry 
J.  Steere,  Greenville,  chairman,  and 
Merrill  F.  Hathaway,  Portsmouth. 
Retired  as  chairman  is  John  W. 
Lawrence,  Portsmouth. 

John  W.  Manchester 


Progressive  N.  Y.  State 
Holstein  Breeders 

Among  New  York  State  dairymen 
who  have  recently  been  presented 
Progressive  Breeders’  awards  by  the 
Holstein-Friesian  Assn,  of  America 
for  exceptional  production,  type  im¬ 
provement,  herd  health  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  home-bred  herds  are: 

Gordon  S.  Andrews,  LaGrange- 
ville,  Dutchess  County — 50-cow  herd 
averaging  14,530  pounds  of  milk  and 
538  pounds  butterfat  on  twice-a-day 
milking.  Of  his  89  head,  Andrews 
bred  55;  his  herd  has  been  officially 
classified  for  type  with  a  score  of 
81.3. 

Arthur  D.  Hoose,  Fishkill,  Dutch¬ 
ess  Co.  —  12  cows  averaging  14,061 
pounds  of  milk  and  521  of  fat  on 
2x  milking.  Almost  half  of  Hoose’s 
32  head  are  home-bred;  their  type 
score  most  recently  was  81. 

F.  M.  Wigsten,  Pleasant  Valley, 
Dutchess  Co.  —  27-cow  herd  averag¬ 
ing  13,330  pounds  milk  and  487  fat 
on  2x.  More  than  30  of  the  45-head 
herd  are  home-bred;  type  score  is 
84.6. 

J.  T.  Bishop  and  D.  H.  Turk, 
Pennellville,  Oswego  Co.  —  32  cows 
averaging  15,076  pounds  of  milk  and 
576  of  fat  on  2x  milking.  The  52-head 
herd  has  a  type  score  of  81.5;  31  were 


born  and  raised  at  the  Bishop-Turk 
farm. 

Mrs.  Francis  Leggett,  Stone  Ridge, 
Ulster  Co.  —  59-cow  herd  averaging 
15,561  pounds  milk  and  596  pounds 
fat  primarily  on  2x  milking;  one  cow 
was  milked  thrice  daily.  Of  the  106 
animals  in  the  herd,  54  are  home¬ 
bred.  The  Leggett  herd’s  type  score 
is  84.7. 

Howard  L.  Page,  New  Berlin, 
Chenango  Co.  —  16-cow  herd  with 
13,820  pounds  of  milk  and  559  of  fat 
on  2x  milking.  Three-fourths  of  the 
32-head  herd  are  home-bred;  the  type 
score  of  Page’s  herd  is  82.9. 

In  New  York  State,  39  farmers 
have  so  far  been  honored  as  pro¬ 
gressive  breeders  by  the  Holstein 
Association;  in  the  whole  country 
there  have  been  327.  The  award  can 
be  a  recurrent  one,  depending  on 
performance  of  the  herd  in  one  or 
more  years.  Andrews’  recent  award 
is  his  fourth,  Hoose’s  his  sixth, 
Bishop  and  Turk’s  third,  and  Page’s 
eighth.  Bronze  plates  were  presented 
to  them  for  addition  to  the  plaques 
they  received  earlier  as  first-time 
winners. 

New  York  State  is  the  leading 
Holstein  State  in  America,  being 
usually  first  in  number  of  animals 
registered  each  year.  In  1956,  37,041 
Holstein  animals  were  registered  in 


the  State.  Pennsylvania  ranked 
second  with  27,740,  followed  by  Wis¬ 
consin,  Ohio,  Michigan  and  Illinois. 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania  also  led 
in  the  number  of  Holsteins  trans¬ 
ferred  to  new  ownership.  Nationally, 
the  Holstein  Assn,  registered  205,- 
527  animals  and  transferred  127,769 
in  1956.  The  figures,  it  is  said,  are 
greater  than  the  combined  totals  of 
all  other  dairy  breeds. 


Phenothiazirae  in 
Molasses 

For  continuous  control  of  mild  in¬ 
ternal  parasite  infections  in  cattle, 
the  worm-control  drug,  phenothia- 
zine,  can  be  fed  in  liquid  molasses. 
Several  manufacturers  and  proces¬ 
sors  preparing  molasses  for  feed 
have  developed  methods  of  suspend¬ 
ing  the  drug  in  molasses.  The  basic 
method  is  to  make  a  concentrated 
pre-mix  of  molasses  and  pheno- 
thiazine,  meter  this  pre-mix  into 
molasses,  and  then  provide  agitation 
to  achieve  a  thorough  mixture  and 
completely  stable  suspension. 

The  molasses  mixture  can  be  fed 
free  choice  in  an  open  trough  to 
cattle  on  range,  pasture  or  feed  lots; 
or  it  can  be  poured  over  roughage 
or  supplements. 
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What’s  New 

The  Northeastern  Weed  Control 
Conference  dealt  chiefly  with  chemi¬ 
cal  herbicides  at  its  recent  11th  an¬ 
nual  meeting  in  New  York  City,  but 
in  a  few  instances  it  gave  vigorous 
approval  to  culture  and  cultivation 
as  a  means  to  control  “plants  grow¬ 
ing  where  not  wanted.”  William  B. 
Ennis  of  the  USDA  asked,  “Are  we 
losing  sight  of  cultural  weed  con¬ 
trol?”  and  wondered,  too,  if  enough 
research  were  being  carried  on  to- 
.ward  elimination  of  weeds  by  specific 
diseases,  by  parasites  and  by  preda¬ 
tors.  “These  should  not  be  overlook¬ 
ed  entirely  in  the  pursuit  of  chemi¬ 
cals,”  he  declared.  Nevertheless, 
Ennis  described  chemical  weed  con¬ 
trol's  advance  in  the  past  five  years 


More  than  350  American  experiment 
station  people  devote  some  or  all  of 
their  time  to  weed  investigation. 
Here  Harley  Otto,  plant  breeder  at 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
shows  George  Oswald,  Hall,  N  .Y.,  no 
effect  by  2,4-D  upon  an  ear  of  corn. 

as  “tremendous”;  some  30  million 
pounds  of  2,4-D  are  now  used  annual¬ 
ly  for  weed  control,  he  reported.  In 
listing  basic  research,  dollar-loss  in¬ 
formation,  and  public  understanding 
as  major  needs  in  weed  work,  he  stat¬ 
ed  that  crop  loss  from  weeds  was 
probably  “greater  than  combined 
losses  from  insects  and  diseases.” 
Wild  musta-rd  he  exposed  as  capable 
of  cutting  wheat  yields  by  over  50 
per  cent.  Ennis  asked  that  ecological 
studies  receive  increased  attention, 
particularly  in  regard  to  natural 
succession  of  plants.  Thus,  removal  of 
wood  and  brush  by  chemicals  leaves 
land  vulnerable  to  encroachment  by 
another  family  of  plants,  he  implied; 
these  then  removed  leave  way  for 
entry  of  another.  Ennis  emphasized 
the  danger  of  weed  infestation  in  re¬ 
porting  discovery  of  witch  weed  last 
August  in  eight  counties  of  the  Caro- 
linas.  This  South  African  weed  is 
peculiarly  parasitic  on  corn,  requir¬ 
ing  something  from  germinating  corn 
to  germinate  itself.  If  widespread  in 
the  United  States,  Ennis  said,  it 
could  be  “more  damaging  than  the 
corn  borer.’’  Catch  and  trap  crops  are 
the  only  presentl-y  effective  means 
toward  containment  and  eradication 
of  witch  weed. 

Robert  H.  Beatty,  Ambler,  Pa., 
gave  his  opinion  that  what  the  herbi¬ 
cide  industry  should  search  for  is  a 
fundamental  chemical  that  would  kill 
all  seeds  in  the  soil  and  then  disap¬ 
pear  quickly.  Prior  to  2,4-D,  he  said, 
sterilization  of  soil  was  usually  con 
ceived  of  as  a  means  to  this  end.  Dis¬ 
cussing  the  economics  of  making  and 
marketing  herbicides,  Beatty  report¬ 
ed  that  obtaining  weed  seed  for  test¬ 
ing  of  chemicals  was  a  problem; 
presently  his  company  grows  its  own. 
But  he  described  contamination  of 
soil  as  “inexcusable.”  Saying  that  “all 
perennial  materials  are  effective  on 
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annuals”,  he  nevertheless  felt  that  one 
“cannot  expect  to  set  up  perfect 
tests”  on  all  the  herbicides.  Beatty 
pointed  out  that  strains  are  as  signifi¬ 
cant  in  weed  control  as  they  are  in 
crop  production;  of  20  strains  of  wild 
oats  tested  in  Idaho,  some,  he  said, 
were  found  to  be  resistant  to  CIPC. 
In  regard  to  a  broader  concept  of 
weed  control,  he  mentioned  that 
Canadian  thistle  has  been  found  to 
develop  a  virus  malady  under  certain 
soil  and  air  conditions. 

EPTC  (ethyl  N,N-di-n-propylthiol- 
carbamate)  was  a  new  herbicidal  ma¬ 
terial  selected  for  special  discussion. 
Joseph  Antongnini  described  it  as 
highly  effective  against  weedy  grass 
in  tests  so  far  conducted  throughout 
the  country.  One  pound  per  acre  was 
reported  to  ban  grasses  in  carrots, 
broccoli,  soybeans,  alfalfa,  clover  and 
zinnias,  all  of  which  were  themselves 
said  to  be  resistant  to  any  injury 
from  pre-emergent  treatment.  Al¬ 
though  some  broad-leaved  weeds  are 
resistant,  four  to  six  pounds  of  EPTC 
per  acre  were  claimed  to  rid  most  of 
them. 

Because  dimethylurea  is  applied  as 
a  weed  control  to  some  75  per  cent 
of  Delaware’s  asparagus  land,  its  pos¬ 
sible  buildup  in  the  soil  was  of  con¬ 
cern  to  E.  M.  Rahn.  It  was  felt  to 
be  a  possible  hazard  to  other  or  later 
crops.  But  he  reported  tests  showing 
that  two  pounds  of  the  material — 
usually  Karmex  W  —  applied  five 
successive  years  both  before  and 
after  the  cutting  season,  left  no  trace 
in  the  top  eight  inches  of  soil.  Using 
oats  as  an  indicator  plant,  it  was  de¬ 
termined  that  the  dimethylurea  disap¬ 
peared  most  quickly  after  summer 
application;  cultivation  accelerated 
its  departure. 

Weed  Control  in  Corn 

Reporting  on  chemical  control  of 
weeds  in  Massachusetts  corn,  Jonas 
Vengris  of  the  University  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  inferred,  “What  a  differ¬ 
ence  soil  makes!”  Experimental  as 
well  as  practical  weed  work,  he  im¬ 
plied,  is  confounded  by  soil  types 
and  weather.  In  field  corn,  neverthe¬ 
less,  Vengris  communicated  a  sense 
of  real  satisfaction  with  the  1956  per¬ 
formance  of  Simazin  as  pre-emergent 
treatment  against  crabgrass,  yellow 
foxtail,  pigweed  and  lambs’  quarters. 
He  called  it  a  “best  bet.”  To  fight 
annual  grasses  in  Maryland  corn, 
John  A.  Meade  reported  that  mon- 
uron  and  neburon  both  gave  excel¬ 
lent  control  in  1956;  they  were  also 
effective  against  broad-leaved  weeds. 
In  regard  to  late  weeds  in  corn, 
Rutgers  University’s  H.  A.  Collins  re¬ 
ported  that  2,4-D  acetamide,  2,3,6- 
TBA  and  2,3,6-TBA  plus  CDAA  all 
were  highly  satisfactory  when  ap¬ 
plied  after  last  cultivation.  He  re¬ 
ported  that  if  biuret  nitrogen  were  to 
be  used  for  late  weed  control  it 
would  take  50  pounds  per  acre  for  ef¬ 
fectiveness.  For  control  of  weeds  in 
sweet  corn,  William  Lachman  of  the 
University  of  Massachusetts  said  that 
Karmex  W  with  2,4-D  amine  was  out¬ 
standing.  Applied  in  a  mix  at  the 
rate  of  0.6  and  1.5  pounds  respective¬ 
ly  per  acre,  it  completely  prevented 
weeds  in  plots  where  22  weeds  per 
square  foot  otherwise  appeared.  Lach¬ 
man,  however,  reported  a  desire  to 
get  away  from  use  of  2,4-D;  it  is 
sometimes  hazardous  to  later  crops, 
he  said,  and  it  may  be  hard  to  clean 
out  of  spray  rigs. 

Chemical  Weeding  of  Canadian  Peas 
and  Long  Island  Potatoes 

J.  J.  Jasmin  of  Ottawa,  Can.,  re¬ 
ported  that  DNBP  was  “much  more 
efficient  that  any  other  herbicide  on 
trial”  for  control  of  weeds  in  can¬ 
nery  peas.  It  resulted  in  lower  weed 
count,  higher  yield,  and  an  earlier 
crop  than  any  other  herbicide  used 
in  1956  on  mineral  soils.  The  DNBP 
is  best  applied  at  1.5  pounds  per 
acre,  Jasmin  said,  when  the  peas  are 


In  Designing  Dairy  Barn  Equipment ...  for  increased 
production,  greater  profits,  STANDARD  is  — 


STANDARD'S  Easy-All  Comfort  Stall 

gives  "pasture  comfort"  for  greater  yield. 


ONLY  STANDARD'S 
EASY-ALL  OFFERS 


ADJUSTABLE 
FRONT  BARRIER 
— Fits  all  size  cows 


WELDED  CURB 
POST  ASSEMBLY 

—  Gives  greater 
strength 


RELOCATED 
STALL  COCK  — 
Eliminates  “s  t  a  I  I 
stretch” 


Here’s  the  world’s  finest  comfort  stall.  Easy 
to  use.  .  .easy  to  clean.  .  .easy  on  the  cow. 
STANDARD'S  Easy-All  Comfort  Stall  decreases 
your  production,  increases  the  cow’s  yield. 
Actually,  will  pay  for  itself  in  just  a  few 
short  years. 

SEE  YOUR  STANDARD  DEALER,  or  write 
for  FREE  colorful  catalog. 


Attention  Dealers! 
Cho  ce  dealerships 
still  available. 

Write  for  details: 
Standard  Equipment, 
Dept.  DB-12C 
Bel  Air,  Maryland 


r  STANDARD  l 
EQUIPMENT,  INC. 

Manufacturers  of  a  Complete  Line 
of  Dairy  Farm  Equipment 


Quick,  convenient, 
electric  p  o  w  e  red 
grind-stone  has  uni¬ 
form  speed  —  won't 
slow  down  or  stall 
under  heaviest  work. 
Safe  —  will  not  draw 
temper.  Hundreds  in 
use.  Satisfaction 

Guaranteed. 


Write  today  for  full  information. 

S.  RALPH  CROSS  &  SONS,  Inc. 

122  MAYFIELD  ST.,  WORCESTER,  MASS. 


BLOODLESS  Castration 

of  CALVES,  LAMBS.  Also  for  docking  lambs, 
dehorning  cattle.  Original,  genuine 
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M 


H 


AST 


Modern,  elastic  ring'  method.  One  man,  any 
weather.  At  Dealers  or  SI  2.50  postpaid.  Rings 
extra:  50,  $1:  100,  $l.SO;  500,  $7.  Use  only 
genuine  Elastrator  rings  with  yellow  mark 


CALIFORNIA  STOCKMEN’S  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  B-7 .  151  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

DEPRESSION  PRICES 
Wo  Sell  Cheap  —  Save  75%  Off  —  New  and  Used 
Tractor  Parts  —  Crawlers  and  Wheel  Tractors  —  160 
Makes  and  Models.  1957  catalog  ready.  Send  25o 
refundable.  SURPLUS  TRACTOR  PARTS  CORP. 
FARb'j,  NORTH  DAKOTA 


LOW  COST  Ventilation 

|  For  dairy  and 
|  poultry  barns. 

Complete 
|  packaged  unit. 

1  Ready  to  install. 
Write  for  Catalog  and  Price  List 

Ueblcr  Milking  Machine  Co.,  Inc. 

VERNON,  NEW  YORK 


VETERINARY 

PRODUCTS 


All  the  latest  effective  treatments 
employed  by  leading  veterinarians 
and  herdsmen.  Discounts  available 
on  quantity  shipments. 


Write  today  for  your  FREE 
Veterinary  Catalog. 


ANCHOR  SERUM  CO.of  ind,mc. 

NEW  JERSEY  BRANCH 

P.  O.  Box  464  CAMDEN  1,  N.  J. 


robber  rat  dies 

when  you 

warfarin-/ze 


LOOK  FOR  warfarin  ON  THE  LABEL  .  .  . 
WORLD’S  GREATEST  RAT  AND  MOUSE  KILLER 
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•  Only  one  moving  part 
and  it’s  above  ground. 

•  Adjusts  automatically 
to  changing  water 
levels. 

•  Won’t  lose  prime  or 
water  log.  __ 


Special  Trade-In  allowance 
on  new  UNIVERSAL  pumps 

See  your  Universal  dealer  now  for 
an  extra-high  allowance  on  your 
old  pump  in  trade  on  a  rugged 
new  Universal  automatic  water 
system.  It’s  your  chance  to  get 
dependable,  high-pressure  water 
service  at  a  real  cash  saving. 

Mail  Coupon  Today! 


UNIVERSAL 

JET  WATER  SYSTEMS 


UPPER  COURT  STREET 
BINGHAMTON,  NEW  YORK 

Please  send  data  on  Universal  water  sys¬ 
tems  and  name  of  nearest  dealer.  My 

well  is  about _ deep. 

Name  _ _ _ 

Address _ _ _ 

The  rugged  pump  for  rugged  jobs 
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m  |  Surplus  Twist 

41  DRILLS  L 


GENUINE,  HI-GRADE  CARBON 
TOOL  STEEL,  BRAND  NEW 
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CO 

05 
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LESS  THAN 
5l  EACH 


FOR  HAND  OR  ELEC¬ 
TRIC  DRILLS:  Hobby¬ 
ists!  Home-owners!  Car¬ 
penters!  Almost  your 
last  chance  to  get  41 

brand-new,  carbon  tool- 
steel  twist  drills  at 
this  low  price.  Sell  for 
up  to  $6  in  stores  .  .  . 
You  get  about  5  each 
of  all  most  used  sizes  from 
needle-sized  1/16"  up  to  and 

including  1/4"  Tempered  cutting 
edges  easily  bite  through  steel, 
aluminum,  iron,  wood  or  plastic. 

Eaci  drill  hardened  and  designed  to 

give  reoo  drillings.  Limited  supply  going 
fast  !  ! 

Rush  $2  for  each  set  ordered  and  we  pay  postage, 
if  C.  0.  D  you  pay  postage. 


FINEST  QUALITY 

IMPORTED 

PRECISION  PLIERS 

Flat  Nose.  Round 
Nose,  Diagonal,  End 
Cutting  Nippers,  I 
Side  E  I  a  t  —  I 
Side  Round,  Snipe, 
Combination  for  Jew¬ 
elers,  Optical  Work¬ 
ers,  Hobbyists.  These^ 
German  instruments 
are  of  deep-forged,  heat-treated  high  quality  tool 
steel,  fabricated  to  most  exacting  specifications. 
All-over  ground,  polished  to  smooth  hard_  surfaces. 
Smooth  working  joints  with  right  tension.  Jaws 
meet  perfectly  to  securely  hold  the  most  delicate 
objects  in  hard-to-reach  corners  and  angles. 
Each  plier  is  4"  long. 

75c  EACH.  ALL  7  FOR  $5.00  ppd. 


Minimum  order  $  1 .00 .  Send  Check  or  M.  0. 

C.  0.  D.  plus  fee.  Money  Back  Guarantee. 

SCOTT  -MITCHELL  HOUSE,  INC. 

Dept.  7503,  611  Broadway,  New  York  12,  N.  Y. 


DIRECT  TO  YOU...  EASY  TERMS 


Genuine  Rockdale  Mon 
uments  and  Markers 

Full  Price  $14.95  and  up. 
Satisfaction  or  MONEY 
BACK.  We  pay  freight. 
Compare  our  low  prices. 
WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 
ROCKDALE  MONUMENT  CO. 
DEPT.  453,  JOLIET,  ILL. 


NO  HORNS! 


One  application  of  Dr. 
Naylor’s  Dehorning 
Paste  on  horn  button  of 
calves,  kids.  Iambs — and 
n  J  horns  will  grow.  Nc 
cutting,  no  bleeding.  4oz. 
iar — ?  1.00  at  your  deal¬ 
er’s,  or  mailed  postpaid. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 

Morris.  12,  N.Y. 


RAW  WOOL  WANTED 

MONTGOMERY  WORSTED  MILLS  INC. 
MONTGOMERY,  ORANGE  CO.,  NEW  YORK 


about  four  inches  tall;  50  gallons  of 
solution  are  used  per  acre. 

Because  Long^  Island  potato  grow¬ 
ers  apply  nitrogen^when  their  plants 
are  four  to  six  weeks  old — and  thus 
can  simultaneously  cultivate,  Richard 
Sawyer,  Riverhead,  N.  Y.,  reported 
“we  are  not  looking  for  long  pre- 
emergent  control.”  Late  grasses  are 
the  big  weed  problem  on  the  Island, 
he  said.  For  control  of  them,  he  re¬ 
ported  that  natrin,  alanap,  CDEA, 
and  CDEC  all  looked  good  in  1956. 
According  to  Sawyer,  strong  weed 
killers  are  best  put  in  granular  form; 
with  these,  in  some  instances,  he 
said,  weed-control  tests  become  in 
reality  vine-tolerance  tests.  Because 
of  the  cool  1956  season,  he  declared, 
potato  vines  stood  up  well  and  in 


themselves  provided  some  weed  con¬ 
trol  by  thorough  shading  of  the  soil. 
For  quack  grass  in  potatoes,  J.  S. 
Cobb  of  Pennsylvania  State  Univer¬ 
sity  reported  that  40  pounds  of  dala- 
pon  per  acre  reduced  infestation  al¬ 
most  completely;  but  Geigy  444E  he 
described  as  most  outstanding 
against  quack  grass  in  wet  1956. 
Nevertheless,  Cobb  reported  that  in 
1956  spring-tooth  harrowing  of  po¬ 
tatoes  at  the  right  time  led  to  clean 
crops;  some  chemically  treated  plots 
nearby  were  thoroughly  infested  with 
weeds. 

For  controlling  weeds  in  grapes 
underneath  the  vines,  T.  D.  Jordan, 
Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  reported  that  four 
pounds  of  Karmex  W  per  acre  bans 
chickweed  and  bluegrass,  but  that  it 


takes  some  eight  pounds  to  get  rid 
of  most  all  the  weeds  in  typical 
heavy  soils.  He  cited  Karmex  and  oil- 
dinitro  emulsions  as  very  promising 
for  control  of  weeds  in  vineyards. 

To  control  weeds  in  legumes,  Jonas 
Vengris  of  the  University  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  had  high  regard  for  dalapon 
applied  at  rate  of  two  to  four  pounds 
some  four  weeks  after  seeding.  The 
only  fault  he  communicated  about  it 
is  that  it  rather  severely  damages  red 
clover;  Ladino,  he  said,  soon  re¬ 
covers.  R.  J.  Aldrich  cited  dinitros  as 
the  best  means  to  control  chickweed 
in  alfalfa.  Applications  of  two  pounds 
per  acre  in  October  and  then  again 
in  December  he  regarded  as  “most 
satisfactory.”  J.  N.  Bodurtha 


" Finest  Fresh  Eggs  for  Sale  ” 

From  hen  to  housewife ,  poultrymen  are 
making  sure  the  egg  is — and  remains — 
among  the  finest  of  foods . 


8'f’“===! HERE  is  no  question  about 
most  eggs  being  of  top 
quality  when  they  are  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  hen.  The  big 
problem  is  to  hold  that 
quality  until  the  egg 
—  --J  reaches  the  consumer. 
Many  tests  show  that,  if  improperly 
handled  and  held,  eggs  diminish  in 
quality  most  rapidly  within  a  few 
hours  after  being  laid.  For  best  re¬ 
sults,  eggs  should  be  gathered  as 
quickly  as  possible  to  prevent  heat¬ 
ing  by  other  hens  who  may  come 
to  sit  on  them.  Eggs  should  be  gath¬ 
ered  from  the  conventional  nest  at 
least  three,  and  preferably  four  or 
five,  times  daily.  Roll-away  nests  and 
cages  have  the  structural  advantage 
of  allowing  each  egg  to  roll  away 
from  the  hen;  they  thus  promote 
prompt  cooling  for  the  preservation 
of  quality. 

The  sooner  eggs  are  cooled  the 
better  their  quality  is  maintained. 
The  ideal  is  to  gather  the  eggs  fre¬ 
quently,  clean  them  immediately  and 
then  pre-cool  them  to  45-55  de¬ 
grees  Fahrenheit  prior  to  sizing. 
Thereafter,  sizing,  grading  —  if  it 
is  done  on  the  farm  —  and  packing 
can  be  done  at  any  convenient  time. 
Currently  there  is  a  trend  toward 
grading  at  egg  stores;  for  this  the 
producer  need  only  cool  and  case  his 
eggs. 

If  eggs  are  to  be  cleaned  on  the 
farm,  the  job  should  be  done  soon 
after  the  birds  lay  them.  Eggs  tend 
to  absorb  bacteria  if  dirt  and  filth 
are  left  on  the  shell.  Over  the  years 
it  has  been  definitely  proven  that 
properly  washed  eggs  keep  as  well 
or  better  than  unwashed  eggs. 
Properly  washed  means  that  the 
water  is  kept  clean,  a  good  sanitizer- 
detergent  is  used  according  to  the 
manufacturer’s  directions,  the  water 
temperature  is  held  at  110-115  de¬ 
grees  Fahrenheit,  and  the  eggs  are 
left  in  the  washer  only  three 
minutes.  Wherever  quantity  of  eggs 
is  great,  a  220-volt  machine  must 
be  installed.  The  temperature 
should  be  checked  from  time  to  time 
to  make  sure  it  does  not  drop  out  of 
the  proper  ‘range.  A.s  in  dry  clean¬ 
ing,  for  best  results  the  eggs  should 
be  washed  quickly  after  gathering; 
they  should  not  be  cooled  first.  Cool¬ 
ed  before  washing,  eggs  tend  to 
draw  material  in  through  their  shell 
pores  when  they  are  immersed  in 
warm*  water.  If  there  are  bacteria  in 
the  solution,  they  are  drawn  into 
the  egg  where  they  may  cause 
trouble.  For  the  same  reason,  washed 
eggs  should  be  dry  before  cooling. 

Because  of  labor  efficiency,  it  is 
becoming  more  and  more  common 
to  situate  the  egg-grading  and 
-holding  rooms  in  the  poultry  house. 
This  saves  a  great  deal  of  travel 
but,  at  the  same  time,  it  does  wecessi- 
tate  a  well-insula-ted  cold  r-oorn.  Over- 
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all,  it  is  definitely  a  step  in  the  right 
direction;  due  to  temperature  fluctu¬ 
ations,  most  so-called  egg  cellars, 
even  in  unheated  rooms,  do  not  hold 
eggs  satisfactorily  throughout  the 
year.  Germ  development  can  take 
place  at  68  degrees  Fahrenheit  in 
fertile  eggs,  and  infertile  eggs  de¬ 
velop  bacteria  and  molds  at  this  tem¬ 
perature.  To  hold  eggs  properly,  a 
room  should  be  at  a  45-55-degree 
temperature  and  a  relative  humidity 
of  70-80  per  cent. 

Until  recently,  satisfactory  refrig¬ 
eration  units  had  not  been  available 
to  hold  eggs.  Within  the  past  few 
years,  however,  several  refrigeration 
manufacturers  became  aware  of  the 
need  for  them  and  are  now  manu¬ 
facturing  refrigeration  -•humidifica¬ 
tion  units  specifically  for  egg  rooms. 
These  both  cool  and  add  moisture. 
Many  early  mechanical  cooling  units 
had  done  a  good  job  of  cooling,  but 
egg  quality  remained  poor.  After  it 
was  found  that  wet  floors  kept  eggs 
of  much  higher  quality,  the  next 
seemingly  logical  step  was  to  use  air 
conditioners.  These  proved  unsatis¬ 
factory,  however,  because  a  principle 
of  air  conditioning  is  to  remove 
moisture  from  the  air.  This  made 
rooms  dry,  thus  drawing  moisture 
from  the  eggs.  Many  poultrymen  made 
the  mistake  of  using  an  air  condition¬ 
er  in  their  egg-holding  rooms.  When 
one  builds  a  new  egg-holding  room  or 
remodels  an  old  one,  he  should  be 
absolutely  sure  to  purchase  a  humid¬ 
ifier-cooler. 

The  small-volume  egg  producer  can 
purchase  ready-built  cabinets  to  hold 
his  weekly  egg  supply;  they  are  sold 
in  various  sizes.  Larger  producers 
should  build  their  holding  rooms  spe¬ 
cially  and  equip  them  with  refrigera¬ 
tion  doors  and  combination  humidi- 
fied-coolers.  They  should  insulate 
properly  to  maintain  proper  condi¬ 
tions  and  save  on  operating  costs.  An 
egg  room  should  be  large  enough  to 
hold  several  days’  supply  of  empty 
cases  as  well  as  the  full  cases.  Stor¬ 
age  of  empty  cases  in  the  room  cools 
them  and  moistens  them  so  they  will 
not  take  moisture  from  the  eggs 
later. 

An  8  x  8-foot  room  with  a  one- 
quarter  horsepower  refrigerating 
unit  will  handle  eggs  from  1,000 
birds;  2,000  birds  require  an  8x10 


This  modern  egg-room  cooler-humidi¬ 
fier  keeps  temperature  at  50  degrees 
while  holding  eggs  from  a  7,000-bird 
flock.  Unsized  eggs  are  cooled  while 
packed  ones  are  stored.  Empty  cases 
are  humidified  and  cooled  in  advance. 

room  and  a  one-third  horsepower 
unit;  5,000  birds  require  a  12  x  12 
room  and  a  one-half  horsepower  unit; 
10,000  birds  require  a  16  x  16-foot 
room  and  a  one  horsepower  unit.  The 
room  can  be  insulated  by  bats,  blank¬ 
ets,  loose  fill  or  rigid  insulation 
board  but  the  so-called  R,  or  resist¬ 
ance,  factor  should  be  at  least  12  in 
the  sidewalls  and  16  in  the  ceiling. 
Building  supply  dealers  can  give  the 
R  factors  for  various  types  of  insula¬ 
tion;  they  also  advise  on  the 

amount  needed  to  obtain  the  12-R 
and  16-R  factors.  For  convenience  to 
the  operator  and  to  the  egg  pick-up 
man  it  is  best  to  have  the  egg  room 
above  ground  and  located  centrally 
near  laying  pens. 

We  in  the  East  are  going  to  have 
to  become  more  conscious  of  egg 
quality  if  we  are  not  to  lose  more 
and  more  egg  business  to  distant 
farms.  With  high-speed  refrigerated 
trucks  on  new  super-highways,  high 
quality  eggs  can  be  brought  long  dis¬ 
tances  and  still  be  AA  when  they 
reach  our  eastern  markets.  Competi¬ 
tion  for  this  best  egg  market  in  the 
world  Is  keen.  Eastern  poultrymen 
have  work  well  cut  out  for  them  in 
improving  the  quality  of  their  eggs 
and  in  maintaining  their  markets. 
All  that  is  needed  is  to  care  for  the 
eggs  we  produce  a  little  more  and  to 
hold  them  a  little  better.  The  latter 
can  easily  be  accomplished  with  me¬ 
chanically  cooled  and  humidified  egg¬ 
holding  rooms.  Let  us  not  lose  the 
markets  we  cherish. 

Charles  E.  Ostrander 


A  practical  farm  plan 
for  layout  of  a  re¬ 
frigerated  -  humidified 
egg  room  and  its 
equipment. 


Vaccination  of  Chickens 


By  F.  R.  BEAUDETTE 


Part  II 

As  already  mentioned,  the  one 
advantage  of  using  fowl  pox  is  that 
it  does  produce  a  life-long  immunity. 
However,  this  advantage  is  often 
more  than  offset  by  losses,  predispos¬ 
ing  the  flock  to  other  infections,  and 
in  creating  an  infection  that  is  trans¬ 
missible  to  non-vaccinated  younger 
birds.  But  fowl  pox  is  not  the  only 
virus  available  for  vaccination,  for 
just  as  the  use  of  cow-pox  virus  came 
to  be  used  to  immunize  humans  in 
place  of  variolization  so,  too,  pigeon 
pox  can  be  used  in  place  of  fowl  pox. 

Advantages  of  Pigeon  Pox  Vaccine 

Pigeon-pox  virus  bears  the  same 
relationship  to  fowl  pox  that  cow  pox 
virus  bears  to  smallpox;  in  other 
words,  pigeon  pox  is  virtually  a  modi¬ 
fied  form  of  fowl  pox.  The  adaptation 
of  fowl  pox  to  the  skin  of  a  pigeon 
followed  by  several  passages  in  the 
pigeon  changes  the  virus  so  that  its 
action,  when  transferred  back  to  the 
fowl,  is  no  different  than  that  of  vi¬ 
rus  taken  from  a  spontaneous  case  of 
pigeon  pox.  Every  poultryman  knows 
that  fowl  pox  inoculated  into  the 


poses.  True,  an  occasional  bird  might 
develop  a  few  head  lesions  but  these 
are  of  the  “dry  pox”  type  and  rarely 
cause  any  lowering  of  egg  produc¬ 
tion.  Thus,  to  recommend  fowl-pox 
vaccine  over  pigeon-pox  vaccine  is 
like  recommending  variolization  of 
humans  in  place  of  cow  pox.  Pigeon 
virus,  like  fowl  virus,  grows  on  the 
chorioallantoic  membrane  and  this  is 
the  only  part  of  the  embryonating 
egg  that  the  manufacturer  is  justi¬ 
fied  in  putting  in  the  vaccine. 

Laryngotracheitis 


Dr.  Salsbury’s,  Charles  City,  Iowa 
Chicks  vaccinate  themselves  for 
either  Newcastle  or  bronchitis  when 
they  drink  water  to  which  the  proper 
vaccine  is  added. 

feather  follicles  causes  a  scap  on  the 
tips  of  the  follicles  which  may  en¬ 
large  and  cover  the  whole  inoculated 
area.  A  few  birds  may  develop  sec¬ 
ondary  lesions  on  the  head  parts  and, 
if  the  bird  is  laying,  production  goes 
down.  Moreover,  a  non-vaccinated 
bird  placed  with  the  flock  usually 
gets  the  disease.  In  contrast,  pigeon 
pox  inoculated  in  the  same  manner 
produces  only  a  swelling  of  the  fol¬ 
licles  with  no  coalescing  scab,  no  sec¬ 
ondary  lesions  develop,  a  laying  bird 
continues  to  lay  and  a  non-vaccinated 
bird  will  not  get  the  disease  if  placed 
in  the  flock. 

Pigeon  Pox  for  Laying  Birds 

Obviously,  pigeon-pox  vaccine  has 
many  advantages  over  fowl  pox,  and 
the  only  disadvantage  that  might  be 
cited  is  that  the  immunity  is  not 
as  durable  as  that  provoked  by  fowl 
pox.  This  is  hardly  a  criticism  be¬ 
cause  the  amount  of  immunity  pro¬ 
duced  is  directly  proportionate  to 
the  size  of  the  vaccination  lesion; 
therefore,  the  infection  of  the  fol¬ 
licles  in  an  area  one  by  two  inches 
on  the  thigh  will  produce  enough 
immunity  for  the  life  of  the  majority 
of  birds.  In  order  to  infect  such  an 
extensive  area,  it  does  require  more 
time  than  applying  fowl  pox  by  the 
stick  method,  but  the  advantages 
justify  the  extra  labor.  One  require¬ 
ment  of  successful  vaccination  with 
pigeon  virus  is  that  the  birds  have 
well  developed  feather  follicles.  This, 
of  course,  automatically  excludes 
young  chicks  as  suitable  subjects.  On 
the  other  hand,  pigeon  pox  can  be 
applied  to  laying  birds  without  dis¬ 
turbing  production. 

As  already  stated,  pigeon  pox  vac¬ 
cine  properly  applied  will  produce 
enough  immunity  for  practical  pur- 
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Because  the  virus  used  in  laryn¬ 
gotracheitis  vaccine  may  be  fully 
virulent,  i.  e.,  not  changed  or  modi¬ 
fied  by  any  means,  one  may  ask.  how 
is  it  possible  to  use  it  as  an  im¬ 
munizing  agent?  In  fowl-pox  vaccine 
the  virus  is  also  fully  virulent,  and 
the  reaction  that  it  produces  is  no 
less  than  that  produced  by  a  lesion 
of  similar  size  on  the  comb  of  a 
naturally  infected  bird  of  the  same 
age.  The  reaction  produced  by  vac¬ 
cination  with  fully  virulent  laryn¬ 
gotracheitis  virus,  however,  is  vastly 
milder  than  that  produced  when  the 
virus  gets  into  the  respiratory  tract 
naturally. 

In  developing  the  method  of  im¬ 
munization  against  this  disease,  it 
was  reasoned  that  in  the  natural  in¬ 
fection  the  virus  shows  its  affinity 
for  epithelial  tissue  by  attacking  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  respiratory 
tract.  Careful  studies  showed  that  the 
virus  was  limited  to  the  respiratory 
tract  and  was  not  to  be  found  in 
the  blood  and  internal  organs.  Fi¬ 
nally,  it  was  known  that  the  natural 
disease  kills  the  bird  by  suffocation 
brought  on  by  phlegm  blocking  the 
air  passages.  The  bird  itself  does  not 
even  develop  a  fever.  It  is  a  purely 
localized  infection  of  the  respiratory 
tract,  without  blood-stream  invasion. 
On  this  basis,  it  was  conceived  that, 
if  the  virus  were  put  on  some  other 
epithelial  surface  such  as  the  muc¬ 
ous  membrane  or  lining  of  the  vent, 
it  ought  to  grow  there  and  remain 
localized.  In  the  natural  disease  the 
virus  in  the  respiratory  tract  does 
not  get  into  the  blood  stream  and 
go  to  the  lining  of  the  vent  to  pro¬ 
duce  an  inflammation  there.  Finally, 
it  was  reasoned  that  the  inflamma¬ 
tion  in  the  vent  could  not  cause 
suffocation  of  the  bird.  It  was  real¬ 
ized  that  the  vent  infection  would 
discharge  virus  in  a  few  days  and 
that  this  virus  might  reach  the 
respiratory  tract  but  by  this  time 
it  was  believed  that  enough  im¬ 
munity  would  be  established  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  bird.  It  is  known,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  that  gasping  symptoms  de¬ 
velop  within  two  days  after  the 
virus  is  put  in  the  respiratory  tract 
and  that  the  bird  may  die  on  any 
one  of  the  next  five  days  but  that, 
if  it  survives  five  days  of  symptoms, 
it  rarely  dies.  This  would  indicate 
that  immunity  is  developed  by  seven 
days  after  respiratory  tract  infec- 


American  Cyanamid  Co.,  Pearl  River,  N.  Y. 

Using  vaccine  in  an  inexpensive  dust 
pump  has  been  found  an  efficient  and 
economical  method  of  vaccinating 
chickens  against  Newcastle  disease. 


MORE 

BIG 


with  HUBBARD’S 
NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

•  HEAVY  STEADY  PRODUCTION 

•  NO  PAMPERING 

•  LOW  MORTALITY 


36  years  of  Balanced-Breeding  gives  you  high  sus¬ 
tained  production— 200-220*  eggs  or  more  without 


FREE  CATALOG: 

Read  how  Hubbard’s  New 
Hampshires  can  help  you 
increase  your  profits.  Write 
today! 


UJJ22323T 


pampering  through  changing  weather  and  manage¬ 
ment  conditions.  You  get  vigor,  early  maturity, 
large  egg  size  fast,  low  laying  house  mortality,  bred- 
in  resistance  to  leukosis.  ♦Hen  monthly  basis 

HUBBARD  FARMS 

Box  12,  Walpole,  N.  H.  •  Phone:  Skyline  6-3311 
Branch  Hatchery,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


BLADES 

Less  than  1®  Each 


TRY  10  BLADES  AT  OUR  RISK! 

Never  before  so  amazing  a  value  as  these 
DOUBLE-EDGE  LYN  BLADES— made  of 
finest  steel,  honed  to  surgical  sharpness! 
LYN  Blades  give  you  FOUR  times  the 
value  of  ordinary  blades — they  cost  less 
than  half  as  much  and  give  you  DOUBLE 
the  service.  Send  NOW  for  110  blades  to 
TRY  AT  OUR  RISK  Use  10— if  not 
MORE  than  delighted,  return  unused  100 
for  FULL  REFUND.  ONLY  $1.00  post¬ 
paid — or  C.O.D.  plus  postage. 

Dealer  Inquiries  Invited 

J.  LYNCH  CO.#  Dept.  R-3 

516  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  36,  N  .Y. 


Babcock’s  New  Advance  Order  Dis¬ 
count  is  now  in  effect.  Please  write 
and  tell  us  how  many  chicks  you 
want  and  when  you  want  them. 
We’ll  book  your  order  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  new  money  saving 
advance  order  discount.  Also,  we’ll 
mad  you  our  new  catalog. 

Sincerely,  MONROE  C.  BABCOCK 
BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM.  INC., 
ROUTE  3-R,  ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 


PENNA.  -  U.S 

APPROVED 

PULLORUM- 

TYPHOID 

CLEAN 


FREE 

CATALOG 

Beltsville 


For  Greater  Profits 


BROAD 
WHITES, 
Origin ; 

3.  B.  Bronze 


Thompson 


Whites.  Largest  Breeder  Producer  of 


Penna.  -  U.  S.  Pullorum-Typhoid  Clean  Poults. 

Linesville  Hatchery 

BOX  14.  LINESVILLE,  PENNA. 


BAVMONO  S.^  THOMAS.  Rout.  2.  SALTILLO.  PA. 


WANTED  ALfVE:  Guinea  Fowl,  Rabbits.  Pigeons, 

Squab,  etc.  KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY, 
Est.  1883,  Dept.  20.  Long  Island  City  I,  N.  Y. 


R  I.  REDS  •  SEX-LINK  CROSS  • 
SILVER  CROSS  •  BUFF  CROSS  • 
LEGHORN-RED  CROSS  •  WHITE  ROCKS 


IT’S  NOT 
TOO  LATE 

TO  MAKE  ’57  YOUR 
PROFIT  -  PLUS  YEAR 

Every  year  the  demand  for  Parmenter  Chicks  has 
increased  which  has  made  a  “first-come-first- 
serv:d”  policy  necessary  on  our  part.  Avoid  dis¬ 
appointment!  Place  your  order  NOW  for  delivery 
at  any  future  date! 

ORDER  PARMENTER  CHICKS  NOW! 

Only  Parmenter  Chicks  have  GUARANTEED  Par¬ 
menter  Ancestry  —  production-proved  for  over  forty 
years.  This  ‘  known  quantity”  in  Parmenter  Chicks 
can  mean  the  difference  between  ordinary  profit 
and  EXTRA  PROFIT  for  you. 

ORDER  PARMENTER  CHICKS  NOW! 

Assure  yourself  of  the  same  bred-to-lay  strain  that 
has  been  winning  consistent  top  honors  for  years. 
In  1956  Central  New  York  Random  Sample  Test, 
PARMENTER  REDS  led  all  other  breeds  in  pro¬ 
duction  with  a  Net  Profit  of  $2.93  per  chicks. 
That’s  what  we  mean  by  EXTRA  PROFIT! 

PARMENTER  REDS  •  SEX-LINK  CROSS 

SILVER  CROSS  •  WHITE  ROCKS  •  BUFF 

CROSS  •  LEGHORN  RED  CROSS 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  FOLDER  TODAY  which 
gives  full  information  on  Famous  Parmenter  Chicks. 

PARMENTER  REDS  Inc. 

484  King  Street  Franklin,  Mass. 


From  the  Rugged 
Climate  of  Maine 


Healthy,  vigorous.  .  .they’ll  make  big¬ 
ger  profit  marg  ns  for  you.  Whether  you 
produce  Market  Eggs,  Broilers.  Capon- 
ettes  or  Hatching  Eggs  —  one  of  our 
breeds  or  crosses  is  exactly  right  for  you. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS,  RED-ROCKS  (Black 
Sex-Link  Pulletsi.  GOLDEN  CROSSES 
and  R.  I.  REDS  ior  egg  production. 
WHITE  ROCKS  for  broilers  Lor  for  pro¬ 
ducing  hatching  eggs  for  broiler  chicks). 
GOLDEN  CROSS  COCKERELS  for  broil¬ 
ers. 

Every  chick  backed  by  our  46  years 
breeding  experience  and  the  reputat.on 
of  Maine’s  Leading  Hatchery. 

Maine-U.S.  Approved — Pullorum  Clean 
Write  or  phone  (W  nterport:  Baldwin 
3-4292)  for  information  and  prices. 


CLEMENTS  CHICKS,  Inc. 


ROUTE  25,  WiNTERPORT,  MAINE 


POULTRY  RAISERS:  Bargain  rate  for  America’s 
leading  poultry  magazine.  48  months  only  $1.00.  Trial 
offer  9  months  25c.  Every  issue  packed  with  raising 
helps.  Problems  answered  Subscribe  TODAY!  POUL¬ 
TRY  TRIBUNE,  DEPT.  28,  MOUNT  MORRIS.  ILL. 
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Are  you  still  wondering 
what  to  do  about  your 
1957  baby  chicks? 


Sunnybrook  Baby  Chicks  are  from  breeders  that  have 
been  rigidly  selected  from  the  leading  production 
strains  in  America.  And  every  breeder  we  select  to 
honor  with  the  name  Sunnybrook,  is  officially  inspected 
and  blood-tested  and  rated  U.  S.  Approved-Pullorum 
Typhoid  Clean.  No  healthier  baby  chicks  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  than  Sunnybrook.  That’s  why  we  firmly  believe 
and  hundreds  of  our  customers  claim  they  know  from 
experience,  that  Sunnybrook  Baby  Chicks  are  the  finest 
baby  chicks  on  the  market,  regardless  of  price!  It  is 
amazing  to  many  poultrymen  how  Sunnybrook  can 
produce  such  exceptionally  high  quality  baby  chicks  at 
the  low  prices  we  ask  for  them.  We  have  them  in  all 
the  popular  breeds.  Why  not  write  us  today  and  let  us 
tell  you  more  about  them.  Be  sure  to  tell  us  the  breed 
of  chick  and  the  quantity  you  are  interested  in,  also 
about  when  you  would  want  them  delivered. 


Ever  think  of  Started  Pullets? 

There  are  an  increasing  number  of  Poultrymen  who  buy  nothing  but 
Started  Pullets.  It  makes  a  lot  of  sense  for  some  people.  For  ex¬ 
ample — if  you  have  no  brooder  house — or  you  do  not  care  to  fuss  with 
baby  chicks,  especially  in  cold  weather — or  you  haven’t  the  time  to 
bring  up  a  lot  of  baby  chicks— BUT  YOU  DO  WANT  EGGS  AS 
SOON  AS  YOU  CAN  GET  THEM.  You  are  looking  for  Sunnybrook 
Started  Pullets  and  wo  have  some  dandies  4-6-8-12  weeks  of  age 
up  to  ready  to  lay.  Best  of  all,  we  know  how  to  raise  them  and  let 
you  have  them  at  a  price  lower  than  it  would  cost  you  to  raise  them 
yourseif.  Won’t  you  try  them  this  year?  Write  us  today — Be  sure 
to  tell  us  the  breed — the  age  and  the  quantity  you  are  interested 
in — and  about  when  you  would  want  them  delivered. 


From  U.  S.  Approved  Pullorum  Typhoid  Clean  Breeders  —  of  Course 

Wherever  you  live  —  you  are  a  neighbor  of  Sunnybrook.  By  Parcel  Post, 
Railway  Express,  by  Air  or  by  our  own  -fleet  of  trucks,  we  get  them  to 
you  safe  and  sound  100%  alive,  we  guarantee. 

Let  Us  Send  You  Our  Story  of  Sunnybrook  -  WRITE  US  TODAY 

SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARMS,  Inc- 

A.  Howard  Fingar,  Box  2,  Phone  8-1611,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


BABY  GEESE 


New  England's  Largest  Breeder  offers 
exhibition  style  Massive  Market  Type 
White  Emden  &  Gray  Toulouse  Gos- 

- - lings,  over  12  pounds  10 

n.  wee|(s.  Easiest,  Fastest, 
*  —  ■  cheapest  to  grow — live 

longest,  fewest  diseases. 


G8LDIN  EGG  GOOSE,  FARM 


[OUR) 


TURKEYS 

BROAD  BREAST  BRONZE  —  BROAD  WHITES 
l  Norbest  &  Keithley  Strains — BELTSVILLE  White 
Vigorous  day  old  and  Started  Poults.  High 
r  livability,  rapid  growth,  superior  market  quality. 
-*  Clean  flocks.  Car  delivery  in  quantity  lots. 

DUCKS  — WHITE  PEKINS 
HILLPOT  TURKEY  FARM,  BOX  I, 
IFRENCHTOWN,  N.  J.  PHONE:  29-J 


OUR  38th  YEAR  OF  HI-QUALITY  CHICKS 

New  Hampshire  Reds,  Arbor  Acres  White  Rocks. 

Sex  Link  Cross  or  the  Red  Rock  Cross. 

Mount  Hope  White  Leghorns  also  Started  Chicks. 

Write  for  Free  Circular  and  Prices. 

C.  P.  LEISTER  Hatchery,  Box  N,  NIcAlisterville,  Pa. 
Telephone  126  R  II 


.  1  BUSH’S  Chick  Sale  w»"fj, 

SjH  Rocks,  Reds,  Hampshires,  Hamplegs,  Aus- 
tra  Whites,  Leghorns,  $6.99;  Pullets, 
$12.99;  Heavies,  $5.99;  Leftovers.  $4.99; 
Surplus,  $3.99;  Unclassified  Broilers, 
$1.49.  F.  0.  B.  Catalog. 

BUSH"  HATCHERIES,  CLINTON,  MISSOURI 

GUINEAS 

PURE  WHITE  BREEDERS  READY  TO  LAY. 

THREE  HENS  AND  ONE  COCK  $10. 
DREXEL  TURKEY  FARM,  EDGEMONT,  PA. 

Day  Old  &  Started  Chicks 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 

BOX  49,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


MORE  BIG 

WHITE  I««S  EARLY 

with  K-137  KIMBERCHIKS 


By  special  arrangement  with 
Kimber  Farms,  Cal.,  Hubbard 
Farms  now  produces  famous 
K-137  Kimberchiks.* 


BIGGER  EGGS  FASTER.  The  K-137  Leg¬ 
horn  gives  you  a  250**  egg — 5  year  average 
in  official  tests,  and  a  5-year  livability  of 
91.9%**.  You  get  high  feed  efficiency, 
early  production  of  big  white  eggs. 

♦Not  available  in  eastern  Pa.  until 
after  June  30.  1957. 

♦♦Based  on  number  of  pullets  at  1 
week  of  age. 

HUBBARD  FARMS 

Box  12,  Walpole,  N.  H. 

= -  Phone:  Skyline  6-331  1 

^  Branch  Hatchery,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS  —  $5.75-100  C.O.D. 


ROCKS,  REDS,  HAMPSHIRES,  CROSSES.  LEG¬ 
HORNS.  Our  choice  breed  and  sex.  Also  3-week-old 
chicks  25c  each.  Prices  at  hatchery.  BELLEFONTE 
POULTRY  FARM.  BELLEFONTE  70,  PENNA. 

30  DAY  SPECIAL  —  Blood-tested  Chicks.  All 
Heavies  Rocks,  Reds,  Crosses:  $6.50-100;  $12-200 
Heavy  Leghorn  Broiler  cockerels  $2.00-100.  Ship  at 
once  C.O.D.  Klines  Poultry  Farm,  Strausstown,  Pa. 


Raise  the  Birds  Best  for  YOU 

Chicks,  Started  Pullets,  Started  Capons  from 
top  quality  strains  range-reared  on  our  own 
farm.  For  meat  —  Black  Giants,  Cornish-Giant 
Cross,  Cornish-Rock  Cross.  For  eggs  —  Rock- 
Red  Cross,  New  Hampshires,  White  Leghorns. 
For  information  write  today  to  — 

MIDWOOD  FARM  HATCHERY 
BOX  71-R,  MOUNT  HOLLY,  N.  J. 

Telephone:  Amherst  7-0144 


CAPONS 


STARTED 
SURGICAL 
SUPERIOR 
Investigate  capon  profit  possibilities 
in  your  area.  Plan  now  to  enjoy  this 
“Meat  that’s  a  treat!”  Write  for  free 
Capon  Facts  ’n  Figures.  Rhodes 
Started  Capons.  Alan  Rhodes,  Kings¬ 
ley,  Pennsylvania. 


1080  EGGS  IN  EVERY  HEN.  Why  not  learn  the  big 
secret  and  keep  LAYERS  nearly  5  vears?  Get  free 
bulletin.  SINE.  RN-7,  QUAKERTOWN,  PA. 


_  _  —  u  *  DAY  OLD  AND 

ANCONA  CHICKS  started,  the 

need  that  lays  more  large  white  eggs  on  less  feed. 

Catalog  FREE.  Phone  4311 
3HRAWDERS  ANCONA  FARM,  Richfield  9,  Pa. 


DUCKLINGS 


Giant  Pekins,  $6.50-25;  $21.95-100  Goslings  Chicks. 

ZETTS  PLTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  DRIFTING,  PENNA. 


Baby  Chicks:  Most  Popular  Breeds  and  Crosses.  Write 
Lutz  Hatchery,  76  Ballantyne  Rd.,  Rochester  23,  N.  Y. 

PEAFOWL:  Blue,  White,  Black  Shouldered.  1956  pairs 
S25-  1955  pairs  $40.  Breeders.  A.  H.  CHAMBERS, 
MAPLE  LANE  FARMS,  KINGSTON,  NEW  YORK 

Malkin  (Wild  Mallard  Cross)  Ducklings  Beautiful, 

Delicious:  !2-$6.50.  Meadowbrook,  Richfield  22,  Pa. 


FOR  42  YEARS 


If  you  want  Leghorns  from 
a  strain  consistently  among 
test  leaders,  chicks  from  an 
owner  -  supervised  breeding 
program,  birds  that  lay  and 
pay,  better  write  today  to: 

BULKLEY’S  LEGHORNS 
N.Y.  U.S.  Certified  Pullorum  Typhoid  Clean 
130  Leghorn  La.,  Tel.  30-M,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


—WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS - 

DAY  OLD  OR  STARTED 
Pellman’s  Leghorn  Chicks  or  Mt.  Hope  stock 
foundation.  We  buy  no  eggs.  All  Breeders  blood 
tested.  Write  for  lowest  prices. 

PELLMAN’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Phone:  4351 
W.  S.  PELLMAN,  Prop.,  Box  53,  Richfield,  Pa. 


tion;  therefore,  a  bird  vaccinated  in 
the  vent  had  seven  days  in  which  to 
develop  immunity  in  the  respiratory 
tract  from  infection  that  was  certain 
to  be  eliminated  from  the  vent. 

Experimentation  showed  that  the 
results  were  as  anticipated  —  the 
virus  did  infect  the  cloacal  lining, 
it  was  not  carried  to  the  respiratory 
tract  by  the  blood  stream,  and  it 
certainly  did  not  suffocate  the  bird. 
Moreover,  by  the  time  virus  was 
eliminated  from  the  vent,  the  bird 
had  already  developed  immunity  be¬ 
fore  the  virus  could  reach  the  respi¬ 
ratory  tract  by  way  of  the  air.  Thus, 
with  careful  application  of  fully 
virulent  virus  to  the  vent,  a  large 
flock  can  be  immunized  without  the 
loss  of  a  single  chicken  incident  to 
vaccination  proper,  and  the  immun¬ 
ity  will  last  for  life.  Thus,  basically, 
the  principle  is,  in  part,  the  same 
as  that  unwittingly  utilized  by  the 
ancient  people  in  variolization, 
namely,  introducing  the  virus  by  an 
unnatural  channel. 

A  few  poultrymen  have  asked  why 
laryngotracheitis  vaccine  cannot  be 
given  in  the  drinking  water.  It  is 
possible  to  vaccinate  by  way  of  the 
respiratory  tract  (possibly  by  drink¬ 
ing  water)  but  this  would  utilize  a 
different  principle,  namely,  the  use 
of  a  modified  virus.  Such  a  modifi¬ 
cation  can  be  effected  by  serial  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  virus  in  eggs.  However, 
the  modified  virus  would  produce  a 
shorter  immunity,  and  there  would 
probably  be  carriers. 

Unlike  recovery  from  the  natural 
disease  in  the  respiratory  tract,  in 
which  a  small  percentage  of  birds 
become  carriers,  the  virus  never  re¬ 
mains  in  the  vent.  Vaccinated  birds 
can  be  mixed  with  non-vaccinated 
birds  within  two  to  three  weeks 
after  vaccination  with  no  fear  of  in¬ 
troducing  the  infection. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the 
vaccine  is  a  fully  virulent  virus  and 


HELP  WANTED 

Woman  with  car  to  sell  subscriptons  to 
The  Rural  New  Yorker  on  liberal  com¬ 
mission  basis.  Full  or  part  time.  Experi¬ 
ence  helpful,  but  not  necessary^  Some 
territory  open  in  New  York,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  New  England.  For  further 
details,  write  Circulation  Manager,  The 
Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  St., 
New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


BR0ADWHITES  fs^a°iuns  tdh,°rmesc°t 

FROM  ORIGINATOR.  CONN.  -  U.  S.  APPROVED 
and  Pullorum  Clean.  POULTS  and  EGGS.  Write: 

GOZZI  TURKEY  FARMS, 

BOX  R,  ROUTE  I,  GUILFORD.  CONN. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ’  ’  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


should  be  kept  away  from  the  head 
parts.  The  vaccinated  flock  is  a 
source  of  infection  and  all  birds  on 
the  farm  should  be  vaccinated  at 
one  time  or  else  vaccinated  birds 
should  be  well  isolated  for  at  least 
two  weeks. 

For  ease  of  application  to  the  vent, 
a  bird  should  be  five  to  six  weeks 
old  and,  since  there  is  no  systemic 
reaction,  a  laying  bird  may  be  vac¬ 
cinated  without  fear  of  disturbing 
production. 

Some  strains  of  laryngotracheitis 
virus  will  infect  the  feather  follicles 
and  produce  a  lesion  not  unlike  that 
produced  by  pigeon  pox  virus.  This 
also  produces  immunity,  but  its  du¬ 
ration  is  not  known.  However,  since 
it  is  more  difficult  to  vaccinate  by 
this  method  than  by  the  vent,  there 
is  little  justification  for  its  use.  The 
ability  of  this  virus  to  infect  feather 
follicles  probably  depends  on  wheth¬ 
er  the  virus  has  been  adapted  to  grow 
on  the  chorioallantoic  membrane  of 
the  developing  embryo.  Since  a  well 
adapted  strain  is  known  to  infect 
feather  follicles,  it  may  be  assumed 
that  a  non-adapted  strain  fails  in 
this  respect. 

The  practice  of  putting  the  vaccine 
mixture  in  a  holder  connected  with 
a  hypodermic-like  needle  and  using 
this  to  infect  the  vent  is  dangerous. 
In  the  first  place,  the  amount  of 
vaccine  given  is  too  small  and  too 
often .  it  is  deposited  beneath  the 
lining  membrane  rather  than  on  it. 
Virus  so  deposited  will  no  moi'e  im¬ 
munize  than  virus  injected  beneath 
the  skin. 

As  in  the  case  of  fowl  and  pigeon 
pox  viruses,  laryngotracheitis  virus 
also  grows  on  the  chorioallantoic 
membrane  and  when  a  manufact¬ 
urer  also  adds  the  embryo  to  the 
vaccine,  as  many  do,  he  is  merely 
diluting  his  final  product. 

(To  be  continued') 


Can  Laying  Hens  Be  Moved ? 


GOSLINGS  Emden  and  Toulouse.  Breeders 
Used  Exclusively  for  Large  Husky  Goslings.  Heavy 
Meat  and  Egg  Production.  Guaranteed  Live  Delivery. 

EHLERS  GOOSE  FARM, 

PAGE  BROOK  RD.,  CHENANGO  FORKS.  N.  Y. 


It  was  necessary  to  move  a  flock 
of  575  year-old  White  Leghorn  layers 
from  the  Experiment  Station  in 
Wooster,  Ohio,  to  the  University  Poul¬ 
try  Farm  in  Columbus  last  March, 
and  it  was  expected  that  the  change 
would  cause  considerable  decline  in 
egg  production,  plus  at  least  a  partial 
molt.  It  is  generally  believed  that 
birds  in  production  should  not  be 
moved,  especially  if  they  have  been 
laying  for  several  weeks.  However, 
a  review  of  the  literature  revealed  no 
data  on  the  subject;  even  the  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  effects  of  a  sudden 
change  in  rations  was  conflicting.  A 
Mississippi  report  showed  no  bad  ef¬ 
fects  from  quick  changes  in  rations 
four  times  during  the  year.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  Canadian  report  stated 
that  sudden  change  in  ration  resulted 
in  an  immediate  decline  in  egg  pro¬ 
duction  and  that  it  did  not  return  to 
normal  for  eight  to  10  weeks. 

The  Leghorn  layers  involved  in  our 
operation  were  moved  the  90  miles  in 
coops  in  a  panel  truck  covered  with 
a  canopy.  The  trip  was  made  in  a 
March  blizzard.  The  birds  were  coop¬ 
ed  early  in  the  morning  and  released 
about  noon. 

The  new  housing  quarters  were 
quite  different  from  those  to  which 
the  birds  had  been  accustomed.  They 
spent  the  day  and  most  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  one  acting  restless,  roaming 
around,  scratching  material  out  of 
the  nests  and  making  strange  noises. 
Afterwards,  they  settled  down  to 
normal  hen  life. 

Egg  production  the  week  before 
moving  the  birds  averaged  64  per 
cent,  with  a  high  of  66  and 'a  low  of 
61  The  day  after  moving,  lay  went 
up  to  69  per  cent  and,  for  the  next 
week,  it  averaged  61  per  cent  daily, 
with  a  range  from  57  to  65  per  cent. 
The  rate  of  lay  continued  to  increase, 
however,  and  two  weeks  after  their 
removal  the  birds  climbed  to  and 
stayed  at  70  per  cent.  No  attempt  was 


made  to  obtain  egg  records  the  day 
the  birds  were  moved.  Some  eggs 
were  laid  in  coops  in  transit  and 
most  of  them  were  broken.  Some  of 
the  layers  no  doubt  held  their  eggs 
until  the  following  day.  This  would 
account  for  the  higher  egg  produc¬ 
tion  the  day  after  moving  than  the 
day  before  moving  (64  per  cent). 
Egg  production  dropped  from  64  per 
cent  the  day  before  moving  to  56  per 
cent  five  days  after  moving.  It  then 
increased  to  as  high  a  level  or  higher 
than  before  moving  and  remained 
that  way  as  long  as  the  birds  were 
observed. 

It  was  evident  that  in  this  particu¬ 
lar  instance,  moving  the  hens  while 
in  good  production  did  not  cause  any 
appreciable  decline  in  egg  produc¬ 
tion.  Neither  did  they  go  through  a 
partial  molt.  The  flock  was  an  un¬ 
usually  healthy  one,  however. 
Mortality  during  the  three  winter 
months  before  moving  the  birds  was 
only  two  per  cent.  The  three  months 
after  moving,  mortality  was  4.6  per 
cent.  Part  of  the  loss  was  caused  by 
cannibalism. 

The  same  ration  was  fed  before 
and  after  moving  the  birds.  This 
probably  helped  prevent  a  decline  in 
egg  production.  The  time  of  year  the 
birds  were  moved  may  have  been 
partly  responsible  for  continued  high 
production,  too.  Chickens  have  more 
of  an  urge  to  lay  during  the  Spring 
than  during  other  seasons  of  the 
year.  However,  the  flock  had  already 
been  in  good  production  for  about 
six  months,  and  it  was  about  due  for 
a  decline  rather  than  an  increase  in 
egg  production.  Evidence  provided 
by  this  practical  test  and  by  poultry- 
men  who  allow  birds  to  lay  on  range 
before  moving  them  to  winter  lay¬ 
ing  quarters  indicates  that  birds  in 
good  production  may  be  moved  to 
new  new  quarters  without  a  slump  in 
egg  production.  A.  R.  Winter 
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Charles  Stratton 


A  Handy  Pressure  Burner 
Raymond  Gerard  shows  hoiu  lie  in¬ 
serts  the  nozzle  inside  the  furnace 
during  times  of  power  failure  to  keep 
things  warm  on  the  poultry  farm. 

For  Use  on  Poultry  Farm 

A  kerosene-fueled  pressure  burn¬ 
er  is  a  mighty  handy  thing  to  have 
around  the  poultry  farm.  It  can  be 
used  to  burn  weeds  or  burn  the 
feathers  off  roosts.  Turkey  grower 
Raymond  Gerard  of  Framingham, 
Mass.,  uses  a  15-gallon  tank  that  will 
put  out  a  30-pouna  pressure  for  burn¬ 
ing  dead  tui’keys. 

A  burner  of  this  type  can  be  used 
in  an  emergency  during  a  power 
failure  in  an  oil-burning  furnace  for 
keeping  a  hot-water  brooder  unit 
warm.  Gerard  sticks  the  nozzle  in  the 
furnace,  and  is  able  to  keep  things 
going  until  the  current  comes  on 
again. 

Less  Alfalfa  Meal-More 
Hemorrhagic  Disease 

Until  recent  emphasis  on  high 
energy  in  rations  for  broilers,  the 
content  of  alfalfa  leaf  meal  in  them 
was  adequate  to  prevent  vitamin  K 
deficiency.  Consequently,  hemor- 
raghic  disease  was  rare  in  broiler 
flocks;  alfalfa,  a  known  source  of  vita¬ 
min  K,  provided  all  that  was  needed 
to  insure  normal  blood  clotting.  De- 
beaking,  dubbing  and  internal  hemor¬ 
rhaging  caused  little  trouble. 

When  soybean  oil  meal  was  substi¬ 
tuted  for  alfalfa  meal  in  order  to 


At  the  Boston 

With  attendance  at  4,250,  displays 
numbering  52,  and  1,600  individual 
bird  entries,  the  recent  109th  annual 
Boston  Poultry  Show  is  reported  to 
have  broken  all  records.  This  year 
the  show  was  co-sponsored  by 
NEPPCO. 

Cheshire  Hatchery,  Cheshire, 
Conn.,  placed  first  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  class  of  the  egg-to-chick  show, 
and  Kerr  Chickeries,  Frenchtown, 
N.  J,  was  first  in  the  meat  class. 
Crompton  Hatchery,  West  Warwick, 
R.  I.,  won  the  broiler  “rodeo”,  and 
W.  W.  Bunnell,  Farmington,  Conn., 
had  the  best  standard-bred  bird  in 
the  show,  a  White  Cornish  Bantam. 
Ed  s  Turkey  Farm,  Methuen,  Mass., 
presented  the  grand  champion 
ready-to-cook  turkey,  while  John 
Dwinnell,  Warner,  N.  H.,  had  best 
New-York-dressed  turkey.  Gozzi’s 
Turkey  Farm,  Guilford,  Conn., 
showed  both  grand  champion  live 
turkeys,  a  young  Bronze  tom  and  a 
Guilford  White  hen.  Champion  water- 
fowl  of  the  show  was  a  female  Em- 
den  owned  by  Robert  Hagar,  Hamil¬ 
ton,  Mass. 

In  a  talk,  Charles  W.  Davis,  Ashe¬ 
ville,  N.  C.,  w’arned  that,  if  contract 
egg  production  continues  to  expand 
at  present  rates — with  no  voluntary 
control  by  the  industry,  egg  prices 
will  decline  the  same  as  broiler 
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stimulate  more  efficient  growth,  how¬ 
ever’*  the  act  automatically  cut  down 
on  the  quantity  of  natural  vitamin  K 
available  to  poultry  flocks.  The  dis¬ 
ease  known  as  hemorrhagic  became 
more  commonplace.  On  slaughter, 
birds  were  seen  to  have  localized 
areas  of  profuse  bleeding;  carcasses 
were  downgraded.  In  some  instances 
the  attacks  in  a  flock  resulted  in  high 
mortality. 

Nutritionists  were  said  to  have 
found  a  partial  solution  to  the  feed¬ 
ing  problem  by  adding  small  amounts 
of  so-called  menadione  to  the  ration; 
it  contained  vitamin  K.  But  being 
only  fat-soluble,  it  was  found  to  be 
inadequately  absorbed  by  the  birds 
during  times  of  stress  such  as  over¬ 
medication,  dubbing  and  debeaking. 
Therefore,  a  water-soluble  form, 
menadione  sodium  bisulfite,  was  de¬ 
veloped  for  introduction  into  feed. 
More  than  half  the  feed  industry  is 
said  now  to  accept  this  as  the  pro¬ 
phylaxis  of  choice  against  vitamin  K 
deficiency.  It  is  claimed  to  be  three 
times  as  effective  as  ordinary  mena¬ 
dione;  in  flocks  being  treated  with 
sulfa  drugs,  it  is  said  to  be  10  times 
as  effective. 

Despite  the  efficacy  of  the  water- 
soluble  form  of  menadione  in  feed, 
it  was  felt  that  still  too  few  actual 
poultrymen  were  being  availed  of  its 
benefits.  There  was  a  need,  it  was 
felt,  for  a  practical  farmer-initiated 
treatment.  As  a  result,  the  compound 
has  been  contained  in  small  capsules 
which  a  poultryman  can  simply  break 
open  into  his  flocks  drinking  water. 
Used  at  recommended  levels,  the 
menadione  sodium  bisulfite  is  said  to 
cause  faii’ly  rapid  recovery  of  flocks 
from  vitamin  K  deficiency. 


Useful  Poultry  Books 


Turkey  Management, 

Martin  and  Marsden . $7.00 

Poultry  Handbook, 

Rudolph  Seiden  .  6.50 

Poultry  Production, 

Leslie  E.  Card .  5.00 

Successful  Poultry  Management, 

Morley  A.  Jull .  5.00 

Hatchery  Management, 

Hartman  &  Vickers .  5.00 

Commercial  Poultry  Farming, 

Prof.  T.  B.  Charles  and  H.  D. 

Stuart  .  4.75 

Domestic  Geese  and  Ducks, 

Paul  Ives  .  4.00 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 


Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 


Poultry  Show 

prices  have.  Results  may  be  drastic, 
he  said.  Turkey  growers  did  not  re¬ 
ceive  much  encouragement  for  1957 
from  W.  A.  Billings,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  who  predicted  “another  year 
of  cheap  turkeys.”  He  thought  the 
crop  would  total  80  million  birds, 
four  million  more  than  in  1956.  De¬ 
claring  nevertheless  tha{  the  business 
is  still  good,  he  thought  the  small 
operator  will  definitely  have  to  get 
bigger;  the  outlook,  he  sai<3,  is  for 
“more  turkeys  raised  by  fewer  grow¬ 
ers.”  Loyal  F.  Payne,  Manhattan, 
Kan.,  took  notice  of  the  extension  of 
large-scale  egg  production  to  all  parts 
of  America.  He  reported  a  new  Kan¬ 
sas  operation  of  a  million  layers  in 
windowless  houses  artificially  illum¬ 
inated  and  ventilated.  Quality  of 
eggs  from  large-scale  flocks,  he  im¬ 
plied,  is  as  good  as,  or  better  than, 
from  small  farms. 

Eben  Wood,  Eastham,  Mass.,  was 
nominated  as  the  Boston  Poultry 
Show's  “man-of-the-year.”  Poultrymen 
whose  election  to  the  Poultry  Hall 
of  Fame  was  announced  were:  Hu¬ 
bert  D.  Goodale,  Massachusetts; 

Morley  A.  Jull,  Maryland;  Harry  L. 

Kempster,  Missouri;  and  Allen  G. 

Philips,  Indiana.  Portraits  of  these 
men  will  be  placed  in  the  Poultry 
Industry  Hall  of  Fame  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Maryland. 


Every  ingredient  must  meet  research  quality 
standards.  Trained  personnel,  modern  equipment 
and  modern  mixing  methods  help  to  insure  uni¬ 
formity.  A  numbered  control-tag  for  each  bag  of 
feed,  together  with  checking,  testing  and  inspec¬ 
tion  all  along  the  line  are  your  assurance  of  top 
quality  .  .  .  year  in  and  year  out. 


LIGHTNING 


ELECTRA  SYSTEMS 
INSTALLED  ANYWHERE 

HOMES,  FARM  BLDGS.,  FIRE  ALARMS 
CHURCHES,  SCHOOLS,  EXTINGUISHERS 
INDUSTRIAL  BLDGS. 

75  WEATHERVANE  DESIGNS  -  MARKERS 
Write  for  booklets— estimates  Dpt.  ER 

ELECTRA  PROTECTION  COMPANY,  INC. 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

Openings  for  representatives  — foil  or  part  fiir 


RUPTURE-EASER 

TJM  Reg.  U.S.  Pat.  Off.  (A  Piper  Brace  Truss! 


Pat  No. 
2606351 


Double  ««*  $5.95 
Right  or  left  No 

Side  S/|  95  Required 


A  strong,  form-fitting  washable  support  for 
reducible  inguinal  hernia.  Back  lacing  adjust¬ 
able.  Snaps  up  in  front.  Adjustable  leg  strap. 
Soft,  flat  groin  pad.  No  steel  or  leather  bands. 
Unexcelled  for  comfort.  Also  used  as  after 
operation  support.  For  men,  women,  children. 
Mail  orders  give  measure  around  lowest  part  of 
abdomen  and  state  right  or  left  or  double.  We 
prepay  postage  except  on  C.  O.D.'s. 

PIPER  BRACE  CO. 

811  Wyandotte  Dept.  RY-S7,  Kansas  City  3,  Mo. 


This  patented  HYDRAULIC  control  will 
operate  any  number  of  gutter  cleaners, 
from  ONE  MOTOR,  or  off  the  hydraulic 
system  of  the  tractor  simply  by  piping  oil 
to  all  CLYINDER  operated  gutter  cleaners. 
The  all-purpose  TERRAMATIC  has  many 
useful  applications  in  POULTRY  PIT 
CLEANING,  too.  Write: 

TERRE  HILL  MACHINE  CO.,  INC. 
TERRE  HILL,  PENNA. 

for  your  local  dealer’s  address.  Some  dealer 
territory  still  open. 
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PUBLISHER'S  DESK 


This  “Diamond”  Sign 
assures 


QUALITY  PARTS  .  .  . 

for 

BEST  PERFORMANCE 


When  you  need  replacement  parts  for  your  Allis-Chal- 
mers  equipment,  why  take  less  than  the  best? 

Parts  furnished  by  Allis-Chalmers  for  Allis- Chalmers 
equipment  are  made  of  the  same  materials,  to  the  same 
specifications,  in  the  same  factory  and  by  the  same 
craftsmen  as  those  produced  for  new  machines. 

When  correctly  installed  by  your  dealer’s  company- 
trained  serviceman,  you  can  be  sure  of  the  same  quality 
and  performance  that  the  original  parts  gave  when  new. 

Allis-Chalmers  parts  are  stocked  and  sold  only  by 
Allis-Chalmers  dealers. 

ALLIS-CHALMERS,  FARM  EQUIPMENT  DIVISION,  MILWAUKEE  1,  WISCONSIN 

ALLIS-CHALMERS  <&> 


stony  ground 


/3§even  coral  rock'. 


DIGS 

DOWN  FAST 
^  through: 


hard 


•  10  Yr.  Guarantee 
on  all  gears 

•  1  Yr.  Guarantee 
on  entire  unit 


•  Shear  Pin — Above 
Ground 

•  Choice  6"  to  24"  Auger 
Digs  to  48"  Deep 


FREE  freight 

to  Weedsport  & 
Lancaster,  N.  Y. 


ROPER  mfg.  co. 

ZANESVILLE,  OHIO 


Tudor  &  Jones 


WEEDSPORT  and 
LANCASTER,  N.  Y. 


CONTROL  ENGLISH  SPARROWS 

FOOLPROOF 
NEW  TRAP 

Now  you  can 
control  English 
Sparrows  around 
your  premises 

when  too  numerous,  with  guaranteed  “elevator-type" 
Havahart  Trap.  Factory  built.  No  resetting,  bait  lasts 
for  weeks.  Humane.  Songbirds  released  unhurt.  Low 
price.  MONEY  BACK  TRIAL  OFFER.  Write 
today  for  free  literature  I 

HAVAHART,  105-N  Water  St.,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 


10.000  GALLONS 
BATTLESHIP  GRAY 
Exterior  Paint,  suitable  for  metal  or  wood,  perteel 
condition,  packed  in  five-gallon  steel  eant.  Cancella¬ 
tion  on  large  Marine  order.  Price  $6.00  per  5  gal.  can. 
Check  with  order.  F.O.B.  RAHWAY.  NEW  JERSEY. 
COMMERCIAL  CHEMICAL  CO.,  RAHWAY.  N.  J. 


HARD-STONE 


wsr 


The  new  Harder  HARD-STONE  is 
impregnated  with  plastics  through¬ 
out. 


The  marble-like  appearance  is  life¬ 
time.  The  Harder  HARD-STONE  Silo 
has  lasting  beauty. 

Harder  Silo  Co.,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


CONCRETE 


EVERYTHING  I  ATE 
TURNED  TO  GAS 

"I  was  bothered  by  gas  for  fifteen  years.  Noth¬ 
ing  I  took  for  it,  including  baking  soda,  did  any 
good,”  says  Clyde  L.  Jordon  of  Muse,  Okla¬ 
homa.  “But  now,  after  taking  Dr.  Pierce's 
Golden  Medical  Discovery  for  a  time,  I  enjoy 
any  kind  of  food  and  sleep  sound  as  a  dollar.” 

Thousands  of  people  who  suffered  gas  pains, 
heartburn,  stomach  distress,  due  to  acid  indi¬ 
gestion,  have  tried  Dr.  Pierce's  Golden  Medical 
Discovery  with  amazing  results.  Over  35,000.000 
bottles  of  this  great  non-alcoholic  medicine,  with 
its  wonderful  stomachic  tonic  action,  have  been 
sold.  And  no  wonder.  First,  taken  regularly  it 
promotes  more  normal  stomach  activity,  thus 
helping  to  digest  food  better  so  you  won’t  have 
gas,  heartburn,  sour  stomach.  Second,  with 
stomach  activity  improved,  you  can  eat  the 
foods  you  like  without  fear  of  after-distress. 

Get  Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Medical  Discovery, 
liquid  or  tablets,  at  druggists  now.  Save  this  ad. 


Change  of  Address: 

The  Post  Office  Department  no  longer 
forwards  magazines  or  newspapers  which 
are  incorrectly  addressed.  We  request 
that  you  report  any  change  of  address 
directly  to  us  at  least  three  weeks  In 
advance.  In  any  reauest  for  change  of 
address,  or  In  any  communication  regard¬ 
ing  your  subscription,  kindly  clip  the 
name-and-address  label  from  your  latest 
issue  of  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER: 
the  key  numbers  on  this  stamp  enable 
us  to  locate  your  subscription  quickly 
and  to  give  you  better  service. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y.,  1,  N.  Y. 


We  began  keeping  Publisher’s 
Desk  records  in  1910  and  we  believe 
they  are  interesting  and  enlighten¬ 
ing  —  not  to  say  helpful  —  to  us  and 
of  value  to  readers.  Many  accounts 
sent  to  us  are  hopeless,  but  some 
that  appear  to  have  no  solution,  have 
been  solved,  or  straightened  out,  or 
collected  for  readers.  It  takes  end¬ 
less  patience,  much  correspondence, 
and  some  pei’sistence  and  insistence. 
The  fear  of  publicity  in  many  in¬ 
stances  has  a  salutary  effect.  If  there 
is  anything  new  under  the  sun,  it 
is  pretty  sure  to  crop  up  in  our 
correspondence.  It  is  very  easy  to 
fall  under  the  spell  of  a  fluent  talker, 
but  fantastic  promises  of  a  quick  and 
easy  way  to  make  money,  is  merely 
the  prelude  to  a  request  to  sign  a 
“contract  (or  paper)  on  the  dotted 
line.”  Usually  there  is  an  intimation 
that  it  is  not  binding,  but  “just  sign 
to  show  your  interest.”  As  sure  as 
you  do,  you  are  assuming  a  responsi¬ 
bility  for  a  contract  and  a  payment. 
That  is  why  we  say  “Beware”  — 
“Take  time  to  think  and  investigate.” 
This  is  repetition.  We  have  said  it 
many  times  before  —  but  under  the 
spell  of  a  glib  talker  one  can  be 
carried  away,  and  the  first  thing  you 
know  you  are  caught  with  a  signed 
agreement.  Not  all  agents  and 
companies  are  like  that  —  but  the 
ones  to  watch  out  for  (and  say  to 
yourself  “Beware”)  are  the  ones  who 
are  eager  to  get  you  to  sign  on  the 
dotted  line.  Your  signature  is  im¬ 
portant  to  them,  and  may  be  costly 
and  embarrassing  for  you.  If  in  any 
doubt  ask  for  time  to  think  it  over, 
and,  seek  advice  from  a  responsible 
business  man,  banker  or  lawyer  for 
an  opinion.  To  give  an  idea  of  what 
has  been  saved  for  our  readers  from 
1910  through  1956,  we  print  the 
following  summary  of  the  number 
of  claims  collected  and  the  amounts: 


Claims 

Amount 

Collected 

1910-1919  ... 

.  .  .  .11,459 

$189,804.70 

1920-1929  .  .  . 

.  . . .  16,394 

537,261.09 

1930-1939  .  .  . 

.  . .  .10,979 

332,845.56 

1940-1949  . .  . 

,  .  .  .11,569 

310,910.64 

1950  . 

,  . . .  896 

36,465.47 

1951  . 

,  .  . .  949 

31,233.51 

1952  . 

. .  .  .  999 

35,494.34 

1953  . 

. ...  1,017 

34,673.40 

1954  . 

, . . .  777 

21,357.20 

1955  . 

, ...  3,332 

23,688.02 

1956  . 

, ...  1,368 

30,302.35 

59,739 

1,584,036.28 

If  you  have  any  difficulties,  prob¬ 
lems,  any  accounts  that  are  being 
withheld  unduly,  need  advice  on 
practically  any  subject,  we  will  be 
glad  to  do  what  we  can  to  straighten 
them  out  for  you.  We  do  not  promise 
success,  but  we  will  follow  through 
to  the  last  analysis.  If  we  fail  in  our 
efforts  to  adjust  a  difficulty  we  re¬ 
gret  it  more  than  our  readers.  This 
page  would  not  be  complete  if  we  did 
not  reiterate:  stop,  think,  and  do 
not  sign  contracts  or  agreements 
under  pressure  or  before  you  thor¬ 
oughly  understand  all  the  conditions 
in  them.  If  you  need  help  with  in¬ 
formation  and  advice,  take  time  to 
ask  us  or  some  disinterested  party. 

Can  you  tell  me  if  Rockaway 
House  Inc.,  55  Main  Street,  East 
Rockaway,  N.  Y.  is  reliable?  I  sent 
November  24th  for  two  gold  “name 
charm”  bracelets  and  to  date  have 
not  received  them.  Wrote  several 
weeks  ago  and  have  had  no  ans.wer. 
Would  appreciate  your  help  very 
much.  c.  g. 

Pennsylvania 

This  company  filed  a  voluntary 
petition  in  bankruptcy  January 
28th,  placing  liabilities  at  $35,892 
and  assets  at  $4,835.  Attorneys  for 
the  petitioner  are  Schwarz,  Rud.in 
and  Duberstein,  26  Court  Street, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Claims  can  be  filed 
with  them  but  we  doubt  if  there 
will  be  funds  to  cover  the  claims. 


I  have  been  a  reader  of  your  paper 
for  50  years  and  get  a  kick  out  of 
your  Publisher’s  Desk,  as  well  as  all 
of  the  paper.  Enclosed  is  the  second 
letter  received  from  a  real  estate 
brokerage  firm.  They  selected  my 
name  from  the  telephone  book;  asked 
if  my  business  was  for  sale.  Later  a 
Mr.  King  came  to  my  store;  stated  he 
was  a  representative  of  a  firm  and 
had  a  cash  buyer  for  my  business.  I 
said  “bring  him  along.”  He  wanted 
an  itemized  list  of  my  holdings;  what 
was  mine  and  paid  for,  and  what  was 
loaned  by  companies.  He  said  there 
was  no  listing  fee,  but  “just  a  bond 
stating  you  will  sell  when  I  get  the 
deal  settled.”  I  told  him  I  would  give 
a  bond  from  my  bank.  He  refused, 
and  said  it  “must  be  cash,  returnable 
when  the  deal  is  complete,  or,  if  no 
deal  is  completed  in  120  days  it  is 
returnable  to  you”;  he  showed  me 
a  nice  gold  trimmed  certificate  say¬ 
ing  the  money  was  returnable  in  120 
days.  I  agreed,  and  said  I  would  have 
a  contract  drawn  up  by  my  attorney, 
who  would  pass  on  the  legal  aspects 
of  this  bond.  He  agreed  to  meet  m& 
at  my  attorney’s  office  in  10  minutes. 
Needless  to  say,  he  didn’t.  He  got  in 
his  car,  and  I  got  in  mine.  He  took 
off  first  and  didn’t  stop.  Looks  like  a 
“badger  game”  to  me.  He  didn’t  take 
me  for  $250,  but  he  sure  tried. 

Pennsylvania  a.  f.  b. 

An  earlier  report  on  this  same  con¬ 
cern  indicated  that  the  promised 
“buyer”  was  not  an  individual  but  a 
“list  of  names.”  The  subscriber  was 
not  to  get  in  touch  with  any  of  them, 
nor  with  the  company.  No  one  con¬ 
tacted  the  party,  and  no  refund  was 
ever  received.  Do  not  pay  in  advance; 
a  legitimate  real  estate  firm  will  take 
the  fee  from  the  amount  due  when 
the  property  is  sold. 


Two  years  ago  I  received  a  pack¬ 
age  of  sample  cards,  left  on  my  door¬ 
step  by  the  Postman.  I  carried  it 
back  to  the  Post  Office  to  return 
marked  “refused.”  I  also  sent  them 
a  letter  telling  them  not  to  send  any 
more  samples.  Last  Summer  another 
package  was  left  on  my  doorstep  by 
the  Postman,  and  I  put  it  in  the 
cellar.  Ten  days  ago  I  received  a 
bill,  and  wrote  the  firm  that  I  would 
return  the  goods  when  I  received 
postage,  and  a  service  fee.  They  sent 
postage  to  return  the  package.  How¬ 
ever,  I  never  leave  the  house  unless 
a  friend  takes  me,  and  I  will  have 
to  pay  a  taxi  60  cents  or  more  to 
pick  this  up  and  deliver  it  to  the 
Post  Office.  Can  they  hold  me  re¬ 
sponsible  if  I  do  not  return  the  mer¬ 
chandise  with  the  cost  of  haulage  to 
the  Post  Office?  Our  mail  man  does 
not  pick  up  parcel  post  packages. 

New  York  w.  b.  s. 

The  Postal  regulations  say  that 
you  do  not  need  to  return  unordered 
goods.  The  company  is  being  asked 
to  pay  the  taxi  fare,  and  they  have 
already  sent  postage.  It  is  hoped  that 
they  will  either  drop  the  matter,  or 
agree  to  pay  the  extra  cost. 


The  Crowell-Collier  Publishing 
Company  has  ceased  publishing 
Collier’s 

Last  Summer  this  concern 
also  discontinued  publishing  Ameri¬ 
can  Magazine.  We  understand  the 
Cowles  Syndicate,  publishers  of 
Look  and  other  magazines,  has 
purchased  the  subscription  lists. 


[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk 
Department  must  be  signed  with 
writer’s  full  name  and  address 
given.] 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Subscribers'  Exchange 

Hate  of  advertising  in  this  department 
20  cents  per  word,  including  name 
and  address,  each  insertion,  payable 
in  advance.  When  box  number  is 
used,  add  one  dollar  to  total  cost. 

Dates  of  Issue : 

Mar.  16  closes  Mar.  1 
April  6  closes  March  22 

COPY  MUST  REACH  US  FRIDAY, 
10  A.  M.  15  DAYS  in  ADVANCE  OF 
DATE  OF  ISSUE. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommo¬ 
dation  of  subscribers,  but  no  display 
advertising  or  advertising  of  a  com¬ 
mercial  nature  (seeds,  plants,  live¬ 
stock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


POULTRYMAN  Wanted:  Married,  4-room 
apartment.  Thoroughly  experienced,  depend 
able,  permanent,  advancement.  Brender’s  Leg¬ 
horns,  Ferndale,  N.  Y. 


honesty,  home  or  small  backing.  No  family 
Good  salary.  BOX  1416,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


HELP  WANTED 


KITCHEN  man  also  dishwasher:  Permanent 
job  for  single,  sober  man  in  small  hospital 
near  New  York  City;  5>/2  day  week;  $140 
per  month  plus  own  room  and  board.  Write 
or  call  Mr.  Golden,  High  Point  Hospital,  Port 
Chester,  New  York.  _ . 

HELP  Wanted;  Experienced,  middleaged  land- 

scape  gardener  needed  for  small  nursery  in 
Pennsylvania.  Good  working  conditions.  Po¬ 
sition  open  April  1  to  November  1.  Write 
stating  experience  and  salary  expected.  BOX 

1101,  Rural  New  Yorker _ 

DAIRYMAN -Farmer :  Eight  hour  day,  40  hour 
week.  Paid  vacation  and  sick  leave.  Annual 
salary  $2,880.  Quarters  for  single  man  only  at 
nominal  charge.  Apply  in  writing  for  inter¬ 
view  stating  qualifications.  New  York  State 
Training  School  for  Boys,  State  School,  near 

Warwick,  New  York. _ _ _ 

ATTENDANTS:  Male  and  female.  Salary 

$3,046,  with  annual  increases,  less  mainte¬ 
nance  (board,  room  and  laundry— $9.79  per 

week  )  Five  day,  eight  hour  work  week.  Annu¬ 
al  vacation  with  pay.  Paid  sick  leave.  Recre¬ 
ation — bowling,  tennis,  swimming,  golf.  Oppor¬ 
tunities  for  advancement  with  eventual  retire¬ 
ment  pension.  For  information  write:  Director, 

Wassaic  State  School,  Wassaic,  N,  Y. _ 

STAFF  Nurses:  Male  and  Female.  Salary  $3,664 
with  annual  increases  to  $4,180  less  mainte¬ 
nance  (board,  room  and  laundry— $9.79  per 

week.)  Five  day,  eight  hour  work  week.  Annu¬ 
al  vacation  with  pay.  Paid  sick  leave.  Recre¬ 
ation — bowling,  tennis,  swimming,  golf.  Oppor¬ 
tunities  for  advancement  with  eventual  retire¬ 
ment  pension.  For  information  write:  Director, 

Wassaic  State  School,  Wassaic,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Capable  man  to  grow  and  sell  seed. 

Well  equipped  farm.  Right  man  to  share 
earnings.  References.  BOX  1301,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 

MARRIED  man  experienced  in  general  dairy 
farm  work.  Top  wages,  modern  house,  vaca¬ 
tion.  Enclose  references  first  reply.  BOX  1303, 
Rural  New  Yorker. 

HOSPITAL  Aides  (Attendants):  Greatest  need 
is  for  married  couples  and  single  men.  Salary 
$56  per  week.  40  hours.  Rotating  shifts.  Attrac¬ 
tive  living  accommodations  for  $6.00  per  week 
including  room,  meals  and  laundry.  Benefits 
under  Merit  System.  State  of  Connecticut, 
Fairfield  State  Hospital,  Newtown,  Conn.  Ap¬ 
ply  in  person,  write  or  telephone,  Newton, 
GArden  6-2531,  or  State  Personned  Director, 
State  Office  Building,  Hartford,  Connecticut. 

HELP  Wanted:  Male  and  female,  registered 
nurses  and  attendants,  full  or  part  time  em¬ 
ployment.  Salaries  for  40  hour  week:  Head 
nurse  $3,660-$4,580;  staff  nurse  $3,664-$4,180; 
attendant  $3, 046 -$3,490.  Room  and  board  are 
available  at  hospital  for  single  people  and 
married  couples  without  children  at  $519.36 
annually.  There  are  recreational  facilities, 
bowling,  golf  and  tennis.  Applicants  must 
pass  a  physical  examination.  Nurses  must  have 
New  York  State  license.  Attendants  must 
have  completed  the  8th  Grade  in  school  and 
be  able  to  pass  a  qualifying  examination.  For 
further  information  write  to:  Dr.  Leo  P. 
O’Donnell,  Director,  Harlem  Valley  State 
Hospital,  Wingdale,  New  York. 

A  REPRESENTATIVE  with  no  previous  ex¬ 
perience,  under  bur  plan  has  averaged  about 
$7,500  a  year  for  six  consecutive  years,  lives 
well,  saves  money,  and  buys  a  new  Cadillac 
every  year.  The  coaching,  advertising,  and 
sales  helps  he  receives  are  available  to  any 
highly  ethical  person  who  works  as  effectively. 
If  you  want  to  get  into  real  estate,  write  for 
test  questions.  Nothing  to  buy.  Strictly  com¬ 
mission,  New  York  and  New  England  only. 
Four  Effs,  Box  264-RNY,  Manchester,  N.  H. 

YOUNG  man  to  help  with  business  and  com¬ 
mercial  honey  production.  Season  April- 
December.  Board,  room  furnished.  Write  full 
qualifications.  Lavern  Depew,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

SMALL  Westchester  farm  requires  farmer- 
handyman  and  wife  for  cleaning-cooking. 
BOX  1200,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

COUPLE  or  single:  Small  farm  65  miles  out 
of  N.  Y.  City.  Chickens,  vegetable-flower 
garden.  State  experience,  salary  expected. 
BOX  1400,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

GIRL:  Nice  home;  N.  Y.  C.  One  child.  Own 
room.  BOX  1401,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  farmer  for  small  dairy  farm, 
in  southeastern  Pennsylvania.  Salary  and 
bonus.  Modern  4-room  house.  Write  BOX  1402, 
Rural  New  Yorker. 

SUPERINTENDENT  (working):  Farm  estate 
(Suffern,  N.  Y.)  requires  experienced  man 
for  gardening,  poultry,  and  produce.  Must  be 
sober.  Age  35-55.  Couple  preferred.  Able  to  do 
minor  repairs.  Cottage  and  utilities  furnished. 
BOX  1403,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

COUPLE  for  Catskill  Mountain  large  estate. 

Good  home,  good  pay.  BOX  1404,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 

OPPORTUNITY  open  for  farm  couple  already 
living  on  small  independant  income.  Com¬ 
fortable  house  of  four  rooms  and  a  bath  with 
water,  electricity,  garden  space,  milk  and 
other  farm  advantages,  all  in  exchange  for 
feeding  and  milking  a  few  cows  and  caring 
for  the  young  stock  in  Berkshire  County. 
Some  outside  work  available  at  times.  No 
drinkers  need  apply.  Write  BOX  1405,  Rural 
New  Yorker. 

WANTED:  Fruit  grower  with  experience,  oper¬ 
ating  an  orchard,  to  manage  or  lease  a  35- 
acre  pear,  peach  orchard  in  Littletown,  Mass. 
Owner  wishes  to  retire,  all  equipment,  cold 
storage  and  two  bedroom  apartment  available. 
Three  minutes  walk  to  stores.  Markets  estab¬ 
lished.  Site  free  from  frost  and  hail.  Contact 
Austin  Smith,  Felton  St.,  Peabody,  Mass. 
Telephone  PE  1-6023. 


NOTICE  ! 

When  you  answer  advertise¬ 
ments  under  a  box  number, 
write  the  number  of  the  adver¬ 
tiser  on  the  envelope. 


WANTED:  Married  man,  over  35,  for  a  large 
dairy  farm.  Capable  doing  the  work  and  act¬ 
ing  as  herdsman.  Registered  Jersey  herd.  Only 
a  top  man  will  be  considered.  Highest  wages, 
good  home  and  good  working  conditions.  BOX 
1417,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

WANTED:  Parking  lot  attendant,  age  22  to  40; 

top  salary  for  top  references  and  experienced 
driver;  six  days,  nine  to  six.  Write:  Mr.  N  .D., 
P.  O.  Box  411,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Good  man  willing  to  work  on  well 
equipped,  modern  dairy.  Living  quarters  pro¬ 
vided.  Provide  complete  information  about  self 
and  family  including  references.  P.  O.  Box 
467,  Bridgehampton,  New  York. 

ASSISTANT  herdsman  wanted:  1,200  acre 
"Eastern  Shore’’  waterfront  farm,  develop¬ 
ing  120  Holstein  cows  in  milk  parlor,  pipeline, 
bulk  tank.  An  ambitious,  competent  man  will 
have  the  opportunity  after  a  year  of  building 
another  herd  of  120  cows.  Housing,  alternate 
week-end  off.  paid  vacation,  crew  carried  for 
field  work.  Write  references,  experience  and 
salary  expected.  Bloomfield  Farms  Dairy, 
Kennedyville,  Maryland. 

I  WANT  a  farm  raised  all  around  young  man 
of  good  character  to  help  me  on  my  blue¬ 
berry  plantation,  one  that  is  not  afraid  of 
work;  boy  that  enjoys  fishing  in  his  off  time 
will  find  the  answer  to  his  dreams.  Joseph  A. 
Knznicki,  North  St.,  Blanford,  Mass. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  t  lass 
milkers,  tractor  men,  general  farm  workers. 
Ellinger’s  Employment  Agency.  287  Greenwich 
St..  New  York  7.  N.  Y.  BArclay  7-0619. 

FARM  and  dairy  help  for  machine  and  hand 
milkers.  Tractor  men,  yard  men.  also  poul¬ 
try  and  all  kinds  of  labors.  Quinn  Employment 
Agency,  70  Warren  St.,  New  York  7,  N,  Y. 
COrtland  7-7865. 

HOUSEKEEPER:  Refined  widow  in  fifties  for 
adult  with  no  family.  BOX  1406,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 

FORMER  teacher-principal,  permanent  N.  J. 

certificate;  now  in  youth  work;  will  consider 
position  for  1957-58.  BOX  1407,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 

HERDSMAN  or  farm  manager  with  lifetime 
experience  wishes  position  on  registered 
Holstein  farm.  Fully  familiar  with  feeding, 
breeding  and  calf  raising.  Am  familiar  with 
modern  machinery.  Have  fine  reputation  and 
references.  BOX  1408,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

WORKING  farm  manager,  lifetime  farmer. 

Can  take  beef  or  dairy,  pure  bred  or  com¬ 
mercial  position  with  best  results;  tireless 
worker,  mairied,  no  children  at  home.  Best 
of  references.  P.  O.  Box  751,  Southampton, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

WIDOW  58,  wants  position  as  housekeeper- 
companion  to  lady  or  gentleman.  BOX  1418, 
Rural  New  Yorker. 

GENTLEMAN.  55,  white,  no  bad  habits,  clean, 
Christian.  Hotel,  hospital,  farm.  Give  all 
details,  telephone  number.  BOX  1419,  Rural 
New  Yorker. 

AVAILABLE  for  pick-up  and  hauling.  1955 
one-ton  truck  and  driver.  By  the  week. 
A.  Mason,  772  St.  Nicholas  Ave.,  Apt.  64, 
New  York  City. 

FARMS  FOR  SALE,  TO  RENT,  ETC. 

WANTED:  All  types  bare  and  stocked  farms. 

villages  and  rural  dwellings,  stores  and 
other  types  businesses;  phone  or  write  Werts 
Real  Estate,  Johnson  City.  N.  Y. 

SOUTHERN  New  Jersey:  Country  homes, 
farms,  acreage  for  agriculture  or  industry. 
Free  list  sent.  LeGore.  realtor.  Vineland. 
New  Jersey. 

UPSTATE  farm,  homes.  Write  wants.  John 
Chermack,  Schenevus,  New  York. 

ROUTE  20,  Oneida  County:  210  acres,  no  barn. 

Eight  room  unfinished  house.  Stream  in 
pasture,  school  bus.  20  miles  to  Utica.  Small 
down  payment.  Balance  monthly.  BOX  1308, 
Rural  New  Yorker. 

ONLY  68  miles  from  Washington,  D.  C.:  Vir¬ 
ginia  dairy  farm,  282  acres  best  quality  land. 
56  cow  barn,  two  nice  homes,  two  tenant 
houses.  $150,000  with  herd,  feed,  equipment  or 
will  sell  separately.  Waugh  Real  Estate 
Agency,  Culpeper,  Virginia. 

FREE  Catalog.  With  Spring  "around  the 
corner”  you  may  want  your  own  trout 
stream  in  Maine  or  New  Hampshire.  Our 
catalog  describes  several  large,  low  priced 
tracts  that  will  delight  the  hunter,  angler,  or 
nature  lover.  And,  it  describes  page  after  page 
of  farms,  homes,  businesses,  camps,  cottages, 
etc.,  etc.,  from  New  York  to  Maine.  Your 
copy  is  free.  Four  Effs  Box,  264-RNY,  Man¬ 
chester,  New  Hampshire. 

A  GOING  business:  215  acre  Chenango  County 
farm.  Certified  herd  29  artifically-bred  Hol- 
steins.  Excellent  buildings.  Cuts  100  tons  hay. 
Stocked,  equipped,  $25,000.  BOX  1409,  Rural 
New  Yorker. 

WANTED:  To  buy  dairy  farm  and  stanchions 
for  60  milkers,  within  a  radius  of  30  miles 
from  East  Palmyre  or  Rochester,  N.  Y.  We 
have  our  own  cows  and  machinery.  Please 
state  full  details.  BOX  1410,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 

FARM:  Montgomery  County,  N.  Y.,  160  acres, 
115  tractor  tillable,  hard  road,  electricity, 
telephone,  school  bus,  milk  pick-up.  Terms. 
Good  discount  for  cash.  BOX  1411,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 

FOR  Sale:  Small  house,  barn  and  small  acre¬ 
age;  ideal  Summer  or  retirement  home. 
BOX  1412,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

WANTED:  Farm  in  Pennsylvania.  "Direct 
from  owner”  containing  at  least  120  good 
tillable  acres,  builidngs  not  important.  Write 
to  BOX  1413,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

COUPLE  want  place  in  country.  Limit  rent 
$40.  Buy  $5,000.  BOX  1414,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 

WANTED:  Small  farm,  upper  N.  Y.  State. 

Around  $5,000.  A.  Dennison,  Middleburg, 
New  York. 

HOUSE:  Five  acres,  $1,600;  terms  $30  month; 

other  houses  same  terms.  Chas.  Witmer, 
Crewe,  Virginia. 

MY  Sunny  California  home  $6,500.  A.  Biesiada, 
1375  Sierraway,  San  Bernardino,  California. 

LAKE  COMO.  Florida:  Four  room  house,  part¬ 
ly  furnished,  garage,  fruit  trees.  Mrs.  Fred 
Alborn,  Lake  Como,  Florida. 

FOR  Sale:  Small  town  home  with  four  room 
apartment;  income,  storm  windows,  doors, 
automatic  oil  furnace,  2-car  garage,  workshop, 
lawns,  garden.  Reed,  Schuyler  Lake,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Farms,  homes,  taverns,  stores.  93 
buyers.  Cash  and  exchange.  Stanley  Panek, 
R.  F.  D.  1,  Tivoli,  N.  Y. 

FARM:  48  acres,  buildings,  comfortable  house, 
central  heat,  bath;  $4,800  —  with  only  five 
acres,  $3,900,  Du  Pont,  R.  D.  1,  Prattsburg, 
New  York. 

LOON  LAKE:  Large  roller  skating,  dancing. 

Bargain.  Write  Sumner  Benedict,  Cohocton, 
New  York. 

FOR  Sale:  Lake  Hill,  N.  Y.,  compact  seven 
room  house,  improvements,  spring,  9V2  acres, 
near  highway.  C.  Held,  419  West  118  St.,  New 
York  27,  N.  Y. 

CHOICE  Florida  homesites:  Special  sale,  80  by 
135  feet  only  $240,  payable  $10  monthly.  Also 
beautifully  wooded  deluxe  trailer  sites  and 
fine  20  acre  Winter  Garden  Farms.  In  famous 
pleasure  resort  area.  Wonderful  fishing,  hunt¬ 
ing.  Booklet  free.  Howard  Wood,  Fountain, 
Florida. 


30  ACRE  truck  farm,  near  Kingston,  N.  Y. 

Large  house  and  storage  building.  Five 
minutes  from  New  York  State  Thruway  en¬ 
trance.  For  information  write  F.  Walker,  R. 
D.  4,  Box  42,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 

WE  have  buyers  for  farms  in  Ulster  County. 

James  D.  Devine,  Realtor,  164  Washington 
Ave.,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 

FOR  Sale:  150  acre  farm  in  Kent  County, 
Delaware.  Remodeled  house,  good  ground 
and  outbuildings.  Write  to  Box  229,  Route  2, 
Felton,  Delaware. 

ONE  acre,  three  bedroon  house;  overlooking 
town;  with  3,000  jobs;  $4,000.  Stiegler,  Wells- 
ville.  New  York. 

OWN  your  home  easier  way.  Write,  Cherry 

Conant,  R.  4,  Fulton,  New  York. 

180  ACRE.  40  cow  farm  with  excellent  build¬ 
ings.  New  silo,  land  all  level.  Chester 
Whitney,  Milford,  New  York. 

10  ACRES  on  wide  stream,  7-room  house,  all 

improvements.  Barn,  artesian  well,  nice 
shady  lawn;  55  miles  from  city,  Orange 
County;  $18,000;  terms.  Michaels  Broker, 
Washingtonville,  New  York. 

EIGHT  room  all  granite  house,  12  miles  from 
Augusta.  Good  hunting  and  fishing.  Modern 
improvements.  Raymond  Tozier,  Litchfield. 
Maine. 

150  ACRES:  Beautiful  home,  cabin,  spring 

pool,  barn,  shop,  machine  shed,  hennery, 
fowls,  cattle,  tractor,  machinery,  crops;  $20,000. 
Cash.  O.  S.  Jansen,  Wallkill,  N.  Y.  Telephone 
New  Paltz  2046. 

VIRGINIA  Farms:  Large  and  small,  beef  or 

dairy.  Homes  for  retirement,  small  acreage, 
several  listings  in  brick  and  frame  colonial 
homes.  Kirk  A.  Spencer,  Broker,  Box  52, 
Scottsville,  Virginia. 

93  ACRES,  half-mile  creek  frontage,  3-acre 

island,  colonial  house,  barn,  ideally  situated, 
short  distance  New  Paltz  exist  N.  Y.  Thruway. 
BOX  1009,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

SALE  or  Lease:  20-room,  fully  furnished 

house.  BOX  205,  Callicoon,  N.  Y. 

FLORIDA  room,  2-bedroom,  living  room, 

kitchen,  tiled  bath,  utility  room,  garage, 
masonry  home,  city  conveniences.  $10,800. 
John  Roscow,  Realtor,  Inverness,  Florida. 

GENTLEMAN’S  Estate:  500  acre  blue  grass 

cattle,  horse  and  sheep  breeding  farm.  Brick 
modernized  home,  two  barns,  two  silos,  good 
fencing,  stocked  lake;  located  on  U.  S.  High¬ 
way  211;  60  miles  from  Washington,  D.  C. 

Priced  for  quick  sale  $65,000.  BOX  1420,  Rural 
New  Yorker. 

FLORIDA  poultry  farm:  Five  acres,  capacity 

2,000  layers;  3-bedroom  cement  block  house 
on  U.  S.  Highway.  Citrus  trees,  mail,  school 
bus:  $16,500;  terms.  BOX  1421,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 

SELLING:  Farms,  homes,  business  properties. 

Beautiful  Eastern  Shore,  Maryland.  Free 
catalog.  C.  Harry  Thomas  Real  Estate  &  In- 
surance  Agency,  Goldsboro.  Maryland. 


CHOICE  clover  honey:  5  lbs.  $1.90;  10  lb.  pails 
$3.50;  buckwheat,  5’s  $1.65;  10’s  $3.00.  Cartons 
of  six  5  lb.  pails  clover  $8.75;  buckwheat  $8.00 
postpaid  third  zone.  Harry  T.  Gable.  Romulus, 
New  York. 


j.  iium  owner:  acre  larm.  excellent 

cultivation,  abundance  of  water;  36x60  ft. 
sealed  barn,  water  buckets,  27  ties,  pens;  hen 
houses  for  1,000  hens.  Modern  7-room  house 
with  bath.  New  G.E.  oil  fired  furnace.  Well 
wired  for  all  modern  convenience.  Just  off 
main  highway.  Two  miles  to  stores  and 
churches.  Very  pleasant  view.  More  details 
write  Ernest  Sternberg,  Jefferson,  N.  Y.  Tele¬ 
phone  2780.  $10,000. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


AVERY’S  Golden  wildflower  honey:  5  lbs. 

$2.20;  10  lbs.  $3.95  prepaid.  60  lbs.  $11.20  not 
prepaid.  H.  J.  Avery,  Katonah,  N.  Y _ 

TREE-Ripened  oranges  and  grapefruit.  No 

color  added.  Shipped  prepaid.  Delivery 
guaranteed.  One  bushel  oranges  $5.75;  grape¬ 
fruit  $5.25;  mixed  bushels  $5.50.  All  half 
bushels  $3.75.  Add  50  cents  west  of  Misissippi 
and  Wisconsin.  Dillingham  Groves,  Largo, 
Florida. 


LIGHT  clover  honey  liquid:  5  lbs.  $1.95  post¬ 
paid;  carton  6-  5’s-  $9.00  prepaid.  60  lbs.  can 
light  Fall  flower,  fine  flavor  $10.20  not  pre- 
paid.  G.  W.  Hand,  R.  D.  2,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y 


TREE  ripened  oranges  or  grapefruit  or  mixed 
to  order.  Bushel  $5.65;  half-bushel  $3.65. 
Express  free.  L.  F.  Corliss,  Box  1124,  Winter 
Park,  Florida. 


Need  help.  .  . 

want-  to  buy 
or  sell  a  farm 

or  get  a  job? 


NEW  Honey:  Our  delicious  light  amber  clover 
fine  flsfvor:  5  lbs.  $1.98;  case  6-5’s  $9.98.  All 
above  postpaid  third  zone.  60  lb.  cans  $11.60 
F.O.B.  Final  offer  until  July.  Howland  Apiaries, 
Bershire,  New  York. _ 

PECANS:  In  shell,  Stuarts,  five  pounds  $3.00; 

mixed  varieties  seven  pounds  $3.00.  Peanuts, 
seven  pounds  $3.00,  all  postpaid.  Joy  Acres, 
Windsor,  Virginia. _ 

HONEY :  Clover  blend,  five  pounds  $2.00;  10 

pounds  $3.80  prepaid  into  third  zone.  Joseph 
Fekel,  Vineland,  New  Jersey. _ 

BOOKING  orders  for  Spring  delivery  of  Ver¬ 

mont  maple  products.  Quality  guaranteed. 
Price  list  in  request.  L.  D.  Leavitt, &  Sons, 
So.  Royalton,  Vermont. _ 

NO.  1  pure  maple  syrup:  12,  16-oz.  bottles 

$7.50;  12  quart  bottles  $15.  Whitney  Home- 
stead,  Susquehanna,  Pa, _ 

NEW  Grade  A  pure  maple  syrup  $5.00  per 

gallon  F.O.B.  Milford  H.  Deck,  Ripley,  N.  Y. 

COUNTRY  BOARD 

CONFIDENTIAL  waiting  home  for  unwed 

mothers.  May  work  to  part  pay  for  board. 
Springer  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y, 

ELDERLY,  permanent  boarders.  $60  per 

month.  BOX  205,  Callicoon,  N.  Y. _ 

AGED  people  would  like  some  aged  woman 

to  make  her  home  with  us.  A.  W.  Redmond, 
Arkville,  New  York, _ 

WANTED:  Retired,  refined  gentleman  boarder; 

Catskills.  BOX  1415,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

_ MISCELLANEOUS 

CEDAR  poles  for  pole  barns.  Penta  treated 
for  durability.  Five  foot  electric  fence  stakes 
pointed  for  driving  15  cents  each  at  yard. 
Truck  load  deliveries.  Telephone  683121  ox- 
write  for  prices  of  all  size  posts  and  poles. 
Murray  Snell,  Northeast  Townline  Road, 
Marcellus,  New  York, _ 

TOBACCO:  Pipe  smoking,  four  pounds  $2.00 

postpaid.  L.  Pulliam,  Patesville,  Kentucky. 

GUARANTEED:  Pipe  smoking  or  chewing 
tobacco:  five  pounds  $3.00  postpaid.  Star 
Farms,  Ralston,  Tennessee. _ 

WANTED  to  buy:  Standing  timber  for  veneer 

and  sawlogs.  Will  buy  unlimited  amounts  of 
oak,  hard  maple,  birch  and  tulip  poplar,  with¬ 
in  80  miles  of  Peekskill,  N.  Y.  Contact  J.  R. 
Houskeeper,  Putnam  Valley,  N.  Y. _ 

PACKAGE  BEES:  My  gentle  Italians  or  Cau¬ 

casians  will  pollinate  your  crops  and  pro¬ 
duce  your  honey.  Two  pounds  $4.25;  three 
pounds  $5.35,  queens  included.  Transportation 
extra.  Conner  Apiaries,  Stockton,  New  Jersey. 

WANTED'  Six-inch  McDowell  aluminum  irri- 

gation  pipe.  Howden  Fax-m,  Sheffield,  Mass. 

WANTED:  Used  mechanical  poultry  feeder, 

complete.  Wrobel,  Greene,  New  York.  Tele- 
phone  61-F-22. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Haines  No.  3  feed  mixer  with  five 

horsepower  motor.  Excellent,  reasonable. 
William  Borst,  Hebron,  Conn, _ 

400  EGG  automatic  incubator,  revolving  chute; 

good  condition.  Write  Ralph  Faust,  Hunkers, 
Penna. _ 

ALUMINUM  irrigation  system  installed  1954— 

Ireco  Model  IR-6-D  pump  on  rubber, 
Chrysler  Vs  engine,  3,900  feet  4  inch  main¬ 
line,  3,600  feet  4  inch  laterals,  model  No. 
40-LA  Rainbird  sprinklers,  all  necessary 
steelume  couplings,  elbows,  fittings.  Farm 
closed.  Asking  $9,000.  F.  O.  B.  Constable,  New 
York.  Contact  George  Segal  Company,  50  East 
42nd  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

FOR  Sale:  Straw  and  all  grades  of  hay  de- 

livex-ed,  subject  to  inspection.  J.  W.  Christ¬ 
man,  R.  D.  4,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.  Telephone 
4-7289. _ 

WANTED:  Military  relics.  Revolutionary  to 

Civil  War.  Firearms,  swords,  equipment, 
documents,  books,  etc.  For  own  personal  col¬ 
lection.  Mel  Spaulding,  Steuben  County 
Cohocton,  New  York. _ 

FOR  Sale:  New  wool  hooked  rugs;  your  size 

and  color.  Mrs.  George  Burrell,  115  Garfield 
Road,  Bristol,  Conn. _ 

WANTED:  Milk  cooler,  12-16  cans.  Side  opener. 

H,  C.  Makely,  Richmondville,  New  York. 

WANTED:  Hammerless  double  barrel  shot¬ 

gun.  Write  John  Rail,  Fremont  St..  Linden- 
hurst.  New  York. _ 

CHOICE  Hay:  All  grades,  Mohawk  Valley. 

Trailer  load  deliveries.  When  writing  give 
telephone  number.  Snyder  Petroleum  Co., 
Fort  Plain,  N.  Y,  Telephone  4-5111. _ 

WANTED:  Old  shave  mugs,  autolamps,  trains, 

banks,  coins,  lamps,  musical  instruments, 
firearms,  flasks.  Simms,  Warwick,  New  York. 

WANTED:  Used  4-ft.  Seamans  tiller;  Korch 
front  mounted  mower.  Wm.  Van  Vleet, 
P.  O.  Box  128,  Harbor  Creek,  Penna. 

FOR  Sale:  Fifty  old  wood  settees.  Write, 
Stanley  Chadwick,  Box  24,  Georgetown, 
Mass. 


Advertise  Here  for  Quick  Results ! 


For  the  low,  low  cost  of  20c 
per  word  your  message  will 
be  read  in  more  than  300,- 
000  farm  homes  throughout 
the  Northeast.  Many  Rural 
New  Yorker  readers  use 
these  columns  consistently. 
You’ll  find,  as  they  have, 
that  a  small  ad  brings 
immediate  response. 

IT’S  EASY,  TOO.  Simply 
fill-in  the  attached  blank 
and  send  it  along  with  your 
remittance.  If  you  want  to 
use  a  box  number,  add  $1.00 
to  the  total  cost. 

Don’t  Delay ..  .Write  Today! 

NEXT  ISSUE,  MARCH  16 
CLOSES  MARCH  1 

The  Rural  New  Yorker 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.Y.  1,  N.Y, 
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New 

CASE 

Balers 

ivith  Sensational 
Sure-Tie 
Knotter 


New  Case  133  baler  driven  by  PTO  from  12-speed  Case  300  tractor  with  adjustable  front  axle 


A  Thousand  Bales  without  a  Miss" 


”1  have  gone  as  high  as  1,015  bales  without 
a  miss  on  the  knotter,”  says  Len  D.  Elliott  of 
his  Case  baler.  You  get  this  sure-tie  knotter, 
shown  at  left,  on  any  Case  twine-tie  baler 
including  the  new  133. 

This  new  farm-size  baler  brings  you  big- 
baler  features.  It  has  full  26 -inch  stroke  for 
faster  baling  in  heavy  hay  ...  six  hay  dogs 
for  big,  firm,  better-formed  bales.  Fenders, 
exclusive  with  the  133,  shield  the  knotter  cams 
and  feed-auger  reverse  gear  from  dirt  and 


stones,  keep  you  from  losing  time  in  field 
delays.  Its  super-simple,  sure-tie  knotters  are 
positively  timed  and  the  needles  are  pos¬ 
itively  locked  between  cycles.  You  save  time 
and  you  save  hay!  You  save  more  of  the 
protein-rich  leaves,  too,  because  hay  is  han¬ 
dled  fewer  times  from  windrow  to  bale 
chamber,  and  gently  all  the  way. 

The  new  133  is  on  display  by  your  Case 
dealer.  Be  sure  to  see  it,  and  arrange  with  him 
for  a  demonstration. 


Case  140  baler 

makes  14x1#  bales 
of  uniform  length, 
with  wide  range  of 
setting.  You  have 
choice  of  twine  or 
wire  tie,  ground- 
drive  or  power-drive 
pick-up,  Case  axial- 
flow  air-cooled  engine, 
V-type  engine,  or 
PTO  drive. 


Big  Tonnage  Balers 
nitb  New 
More  Powerful 
Air-Cooled 


Engine 


Double  plunger  action  of  Case  140  and 
160  balers  puts  a  ''one-two  punch”  into 
slicing  and  compressing,  pushes  out  amaz¬ 
ing  tonnage  of  compact,  well-formed  bales. 
New  Case  axial-flow  air-cooled  engine  pro¬ 
vides  higher  peak  capacity,  long  life,  low 
upkeep.  V-type  air-cooled  engine  or  PTO 
drive  also  available.  Wire  models  make 
only  one  tie  per  wire,  tuck  ends  down, 
leave  no  loose  clippings.  Wire  twister  or 
twine  knotter  mounted  in  unit  frame  for 
permanent  alignment  of  working  parts. 


Case  160  baler 

makes  big  16x18  bales 
at  rates  up  to  12  tons 
an  hour  in  good 
conditions.  Twine 
and  wire  models, 
ground-drive  or 
power-drive  pick-up. 
Case  air-cooled 
engine,  V-type 
engine,  or  PTO  drive 
from  tractor. 


New  Cose  Crop -Way  Purchase  Plan  starts  baler  to  work  with  trade-in  or  down  payment. 
Later  payments  come  at  times  when  you  have  money  coming  in.  See  your  Case  dealer. 

XI 

d.l.  CASE  CO.  •  RACINE,  WIS. 

You  make  farming  a  more  profitable  business  when  you  choose  and  use 
full-line  Case  tractors,  balers,  combines  and  other  machines. 


Bale  More  Per  Twine  Dollar 

With  high-strength,  full-measure  Case  baler  twine,  treated  to  resist 
rodents,  insect  and  mildew  damage.  For  catalogs  or  folders,  check 
items  that  interest  you.  J.  I.  Case  Co.,  Dept.  C-717,  Racine,  Wis. 

□  New  133  Baler,  14x18 

□  140  Balers,  14x18 


□  160  Balers,  16x18 

□  NAP-3  Baler,  17x22 
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March  Stands  for  Eggs 


FOR  THE  NORTHEASTERN  FARM  FAMILY 


A  JOUR NAL 


MARCH  16,  1957 


Poultryman  ’s  Manifesto : 

The  " 'New  Hampshire  Self-Control  Plan”  proposes 
nation-wide  cooperative  to  set  fair  prices,  establish 
quality,  and  merchandise  its  products — with  aggres¬ 
sive  top-grade,  top-salary  management. 

By  JOSEPH  H.  FLETCHER 


E  poultry  industry  is  at  the 
crossroads.  Splendid  men,  with 
years  of  experience,  previous¬ 
ly  successful,  are  being  tossed 
about  like  driftwood  on  a 
turbulent  sea.  “These  are  the 
times  that  try  men’s  souls”,  so 
let  us  get  down  to  good  old  Bible  fundamentals 
and  take  a  look  as  Proverbs  29:18,  where  it 
says:  “Where  there  is  no  vision,  the  people 
perish.” 

I  dare  suggest  we  have  not  had  the  “vision.” 
We  have  bobbed  along  with  the  tide,  taking 
the  good  with  the  bad,  mostly  bad.  We  have 
done  nothing  to  control  our  own  destinies. 
Each  eventuality  has  been  placidly  accepted 
as  the  inevitable.  The  only  time  we  show  any 
concern  about  our  business  and  its  future  is 
when  prices  are  low.  We  have  never  really 
made  an  attempt  to  eliminate  the  cause  of 
these  periodic  cycles  of  depressed  prices.  When 
prices  were  high  we  smiled,  yet  cringed  in 
fear  as  we  looked  ahead  to  the  certainty  that 
times  would  be  bad  again.  Up  and  down.  Up 
and  down.  Over  and  over  again. 

Threat  of  Integration 

But  previously  when  we  were  down  we  could 
always  look  forward  with  hope  to  the  day  when 
things  would  be  bright  again.  This  time  it  is 
different.  Not  only  are  we  the  victims  of  un¬ 
profitable  prices,  but  there  now  appears  on 
the  horizon  a  grim  spectre  called  vertical 
integration,  or  contract  growing.  The  tenta¬ 
cles  of  this  ogre  are  reaching  out  to  put  us 
poultrymen  in  bondage.  Are  we  to  stand  idly 
by  and  let  this  monstrosity  swallow  us  up? 

All  sorts  of  integration  schemes  are  being 
promulgated.  Many  of  them  sound  wonderful 

—  on  paper.  And  men  are  being  attracted  to 
them  because  they  offer  the  necessary  financ¬ 
ing  not  available  elsewhere.  They  make  it  es¬ 
pecially  easy  for  newcomers  to  enter  the  field. 
But  all  these  schemes  have  the  same  end  result 

—  slavery.  They  don’t  even  pay  social  security. 

Just  look  at  the  contract  broiler  growers  if 

you  want  to  see  what  a  real  nasty  mess  looks 
like.  Independent  broiler  operators  are  few 
and  far  between.  They  have  all  been  forced 
to  sign  up  with  the  “big  boys.”  Now  they  want 
the  egg  business. 

The  growth  of  the  broiler  business  has  been 
phenomenal.  At  first  the  broiler  contracts  paid 
the  operator  very  well.  He  had  a  lucrative  wage 
for  his  labor  with  enough  left  over  to  cover 
interest  on  his  investment  and  to  pay  his  taxes. 
Even  though  returns  were  never  quite  sufficient 
to  take  care  of  depreciation,  the  promise  of 
increased  income  was  always  there,  though 
rarely  paid.  As  time  went  on,  the  processors, 
feedmen,  etc.,  became  increasingly  greedy  for 
more  and  more  profits  until  today  they  keep 
the  market  saturated  with  broilers.  Fantasti¬ 
cally  low  prices  are  the  result.  Less  and  less  is 
being  paid  to  the  producer  and  many  are  earn¬ 
ing  only  about  50  cents  an  hour.  The  same 
thing  can  happen  in  the  egg  business.  Con¬ 
tracts  are  starting  off  well  but  will  soon  de¬ 
generate  to  a  pittance. 

All  of  us  have  stood  helplessly  in  awe  over 
the  past  few  months  as  we  watched  the  price 


[Mr.  Fletcher,  whose  poultry  farm  is  in  Went¬ 
worth,  N.  H.,  invites  comment  and  constructive 
criticism  on  his  “Plan.”  He  will  present  it,  sub¬ 
stantially  in  the  form  in  which  it  appears  in  these 
columns,  at  the  spring  meeting  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Poultry  Growers  Assn,  in  Durham, 
N.  H.,  on  April  3.  —  Ed.] 


of  eggs  descend  in  a  tailspin.  At  the  same  time 
our  expenses  have  spiralled  upward.  And  this 
awful  price-squeeze  has  come  upon  us  in  the 
face  of  unprecedented  prosperity  throughout 
our  great  country.  Why? 

We  are  told  we  are  producing  too  many  eggs. 
In  my  opinion  this  is  just  so  much  noise  in¬ 
spired  by  the  big  egg  buyers  to  keep  the  price 
down.  If  it  is  true,  where  are  the  eggs  going? 
None  have  been  returned  to  me  so  far.  And  I 
don’t  see  the  storage  figures  going  up  any.  A 
little  hot  advertising  could  change  the  small, 
so-called  surplus  into  a  shortage  overnight.  It 
doesn’t  make  sense  to  accept  a  30-per-cent 
cut  in  pay  because  of  a  three-per-cent  surplus. 
Perhaps  the  big  chains  want  the  price  to  re¬ 
main  low.  They  tack  on  the  same  amount 
whether  the  price  is  high  or  low  and  thus  make 
more  money  on  a  low  market  because  of  a 
higher  percentage  on  their  turnover. 

I  have  seen  figures  that  would  indicate  we 
are  a  $3  billion  industry.  One  magazine  says 
$4  billion.  Give  or  take  a  billion,  we  are  a  big 
business— real  big— right  up  at  the  top.  Why 
don’t  we  act  like  big  businessmen? 

Today’s  Cooperatives  Too  Small 

Today’s  cooperatives  are  too  small  to  meet 
today’s  big  problems.  The  small  cooperative — 
and  none  are  really  big— served  a  great  pur¬ 
pose  in  the  past.  Now  it  has  outlived  its  use¬ 
fulness.  Being  small,  and  thus  unable  to  com¬ 
pete  with  industry  for  outstanding  men,  the  co¬ 
operative  could  expect  to  attract  only  ordinary 
men  to  its  ranks.  Most  of  these  men  are  fine 
fellows  but  are  just  not  capable  of  facing  up 
to  modern  conditions.  Dollars  talk,  and  they 
aren’t  coming  in  fast  enough  to  meet  expenses. 
So  we  must  do  something  about  it. 

Sure,  you’ll  say,  it  sounds  good,  but  this  man 
must  be  wrong.  Doesn’t  he  know  there  are  over 
600  co-ops  handling  poultry  and  eggs?  So 
what?  We,  as  members,  own  the  co-ops  and: 
certainly  have  the  power  to  merge  them  if  we 
wish.  The  giant  chains  sell  over  62  per  cent 
of  the  nation’s  food  and  we  are  compelled  to'; 
do  business  with  them,  always  on  their  terms.'1 
After  we  create  our  own  big  giant,  we  can 
dictate  the  terms.  We’ll  be  on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  best  of  them.  We  have  two  choices: 
give  up  our  independence  and  go  out  with  the 
little  co-ops,  or  bring  about  our  big  merger 


and  stay  in  business.  The  small  co-op  is  going 
out  either  way.  By  merging  we  can  at  least 
salvage  the  great  investment  we  have  in  these 
enterprises. 

USDA  reports  would  indicate  that  there  are 
about  650  cooperatives  handling  eggs  and/or 
poultry.  However,  only  about  150  of  these  are 
devoted  exclusively  to  poultry  products.  They 
do  a  business  amounting  to  about  $343,026,000 
— about  10  per  cent  of  the  whole.  This  would 
be  a  nice  volume  with  which  to  start.  It 
would  undoubtedly  grow  rapidly  as  chain 
stores  found  it  unprofitable  to  buy  direct  from 
the  farmer  and  as  farmers  found  it  more  profit¬ 
able  to  concentrate  on  their  chickens  rather 
than  chase  around  for  a  few  extra  cents  from 
retail  sales,  small  stores,  etc. 

Possibly  the  best  example  of  outstanding  suc¬ 
cess  in  the  cooperative  field  is  that  of  the  citrus 
fruit  growers  of  California.  I  can  well  recall 
the  chaotic  conditions  in  that  industry  until 
they  made  a  real  business  out  of  it.  Farmers 
were  chopping  down  their  trees  and  turning 
to  other  pursuits.  When  I  was  a  child,  an 
orange  was  a  luxury,  and  about  the  only  time 
I  saw  one  was  when  I  drew  it  out  of  my 
Christmas  stocking.  Then  somebody  sparked 
the  idea  of  a  strong  cooperative  and  the  brand 
name,  “Sunkist”,  began  to  appear  every  time 
we  turned  around.  Consumption  of  citrus  fruits 
skyrocketed.  Today  they  are  an  essential  part 
of  the  daily  diet  in  every  home. 

While  it  is  true  that  there  are  many  more 
farmers  engaged  in  producing  eggs  and  poultry 
than  in  the  production  of  citrus  fruits,  and  it  is 
also  true  that  there  are  great  differences  in 
the  geographical  areas  involved,  it  is  likewise 
true  that  the  principle  is  the  same.  We  will 
just  have  more  work  to  do  in  putting  our 
machinery  together. 

Of  course,  this  proposal  entails  a  gigantic 
undertaking.  I  have  no  illusions  that  the  job 
will  be  easy.  A  tremendous  amount  of  work 
will  be  involved.  Many  complex  problems  will 
present  themselves.  One  man  says  it  will  take 
too  long.  It  didn’t  take  so  very  long  to  create 
General  Motors  or  any  of  those  other  great 
mergers!  Let  us  not  forget,  “Where  there  is  no 
vision,  the  people  perish.” 

A  Top  Business  Needs  Top  Men 

As  I  see  it,  the  first  step  toward  the  success 
of  our  new  super  cooperative  would  be  to  find 
a  top-notch  merchandiser,  who  is  also  endowed 
with  the  special  talents  of  an  organizer — a  man 
who  has  demonstrated  outstanding  ability  in 
achieving  what  others  said  was  impossible.  It 
may  well  be  that  we  will  need  two  or  more 
top-flight  men  in  order  to  obtain  the  skills  and 
techniques  required.  Perhaps  no  one  man 
possesses  all  the  qualities  we  must  have.  How¬ 
ever,  assuming  one  miracle  man,  he  should  be 
familiar  with  the  food  business;  but  sales  abili¬ 
ty  would  be  far  more  important  than  technical 
knowledge  of  the  poultry  and  egg  business.  He 
will  undoubtedly  command  a  high  salary  but 
he’ll  be  worth  every  cent  of  it.  This  is  big 
business  and  we  may  as  well  get  used  to  the 
(Continued  on  Page  204) 


Plan  for  Poultry  Farmers 


One  of  the  primary  duties  of  a  farm  paper 
worthy  of  the  name  —  if  not  the  primary 
duty  —  is  to  furnish  constructive  informa¬ 
tion  to  readers  and  thus  stimulate  positive 
thinking  on  their  part 

In  furtherance  of  that  policy,  The  Rural 
New  Yorker  is  publishing  Mr.  Fletcher’s 
“Self-Control  Plan.”  We  are  honored  that 
we  have  been  accorded  the  privilege  of 
making  the  details  of  this  program  available 
to  our  readers  in  advance  of  its  general  re¬ 
lease.  The  author  admits  frankly  that  he  has 
patterned  the  program  along  the  lines  of 
“big  business”  which  has  been  so  successful 
in  building  and  maintaining  profitable  enter¬ 
prises  without  becoming  the  ward  of  govern¬ 
ment  or  the  prey  of  middlemen. 

The  fact  that  this  plan  may  be  the  in¬ 
dividual  idea  of  one  lone  poultry  farmer  is, 
to  our  way  of  thinking,  a  vote  in  its  favor. 
Today,  more  than  ever  before,  there  seems 
to  be  too  much  group  thinking,  with  the  un¬ 


fortunate  result  that  individual  ideas  are 
automatically  discarded.  To  be  effective,  it  is 
taken  for  granted  that  a  project  must  be  the 
result  of  group  thinking.  This  collectivist 
trend  is  opposed  to  every  democratic 
principle. 

For  poultrymen  who  are,  as  this  program 
states,  “at  the  crossroads”,  Mr.  Fletcher’s 
plan  will  be  of  special  interest.  There 
may,  of  course,  be  flaws  or  omissions;  noth¬ 
ing  is  letter-perfect  at  inception.  If  there  be 
any  defects,  it  is  up  to  poultrymen  them¬ 
selves  to  point  them  out  and  resolve  them 
to  the  end  that  all  with  a  stake  in  the  poultry 
business  have  at  least  an  opportunity  to 
work  out  their  future  themselves  without 
interference  or  persuasion  from  those  who 
cannot  possibly  have  identical  interests. 

We  commend  this  plan  to  everyone’s 
reading  and,  more  important,  we  —  and 
Mr.  Fletcher  also  —  encourage  construc¬ 
tive  comment. 
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First  Sign  of 
Spring 

About  the  time  you  notice  the  after¬ 
noon  sun  lingering  over  the  shed,  the 
first  seed  catalog  arrives.  The  holi¬ 
days  have  been  packed  away,  and  one 
settles  into  a  routine  of  snow  and 
bluster.  Then  one  particularly  dis¬ 
agreeable  day  the  mailbox  reveals  a 
sign  of  Spring,  petunias  blooming  on 
its  glossy  cover.  The  frozen  ground 
thaws  beneath  your  feet  and  mo¬ 
mentarily  you  tread  the  sweet  moist 
earthiness  of  April. 

Unfolding  visions  of  Summer  to 
the  snowbound  husbandman,  the  seed 
catalog  is  competition  for  any  radio 
or  television  set.  Late  spring  floods 
and  drought  are  forgotten  when  the 
seed  catalog  arrives.  Unmarred  by 
weed  and  insect  pests,  it  assures  the 
armchair  gardener  that  next  season's 
blooms  will  be  bigger  and  brighter. 
Old  favorites  are  penciled  —  a  few 
new  ones,  too  —  but  one  comes  down 
to  earth  when  it  is  time  to  enclose 
the  remittance. 

Flower  seeds  were  brought  to  our 
shores  with  the  Bible.  How  carefully 
seed  from  these  pioneer  plants  was 
hoarded!  Fifty  years  after  the  land¬ 
ing  of  the  Pilgrims,  John  Josselyn 
published  a  list  of  plants  that  were 
thriving  in  New  England. 

Evan  Davies  inserted  one  of  the 
earliest  seed  advertisements  in  the 
Boston  Gazette,  February  28,  1719. 
Dutch  gooseberry  and  currant  bushes 
and  English  sparrow  grass  roots  were 
offered  along  with  fresh  garden  seed 
of  all  sorts,  lately  imported  from 
London. 

Enterprising  women  found  the  sale 
of  seeds  a  lucrative  occupation; 
seventy-three  kinds  of  plants  are  list¬ 
ed  by  one  of  these  seedswomen  in  a 
Boston  newspaper  of  1760  vintage. 
Trade  catalogs  of  the  Prince  Nursery, 
established  in  Flushing,  Long  Island, 
about  1730,  listed  every  hardy  plant 
available  to  English  and  American 
gardeners.  In  1771,  the  Prince 
Nursery  offered  29  budded  sorts  of 
peaches.  Carolina  Magnolia  flower 
trees  were  advertised  in  The  New 
York  Mercury  in  1774.  They  also 
advertised  50  large  Catalpa  trees, 
“nine  feet  high  and  thick  as  one’s 
leg.” 

General  George  Washington  oc¬ 
cupied  the  Prince  homestead  for  a 
time  during  the  Revolution.  When 
the  British  took  Flushing,  General 
Howe  placed  a  guard  around  the 
nursery  to  protect  its  botanical  treas¬ 
ures.  Business  suffered  badly,  but  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  German 
and  British  officers  bought  native 
trees  and  shrubs  to  send  home.  The 
stately  gardens  of  many  an  English 
manor  house  boasted  plants  from  the 
Prince  Nurseries. 

A  magnificent  catalog  entitled 
Floral  Magazine  and  Botanical  Re¬ 
pository,  embellished  with  litho¬ 
graphed  color  plates,  was  published 
by  the  Philadelphia  firm  of  David 
Landreth  in  1832.  Attractive  seed  ad¬ 
vertisements  in  spring  periodicals  of 
the  late  19th  century  invited  readers 
to  write  for  trade  catalogs.  Neighbor¬ 
ing  business  items  extolling  ice-cream 
freezers,  two-seated  bicycles  and 
stereoscopes  indicated  more  leisure 
time  for  gardening. 

Preceding  the  hardiest  crocus,  the 
seed  catalog  has  inspired  generations 
of  Yankee  countrymen.  The  Winter 
may  be  long,  but  Spring  is  never 
remote  when  there  is  a  seed  catalog 
within  thumbing  distance. 
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•  •  •  Field-Chop 
ANY  Forage  Crop  Fast 

Now  you  can  power-harvest  and  power -feed  all  kinds  of 
forage  crops  .  .  .  and  step  the  tonnage  way  up. 

Allis-Chalmers  makes  it  easy  to  hitch-and-go  with 
your  own  chopper  outfit.  You’re  not  tied  to  one  crop. 
Save  them  all!  Get  more  nutrition  out  of  your  trench 
or  upright  silo  and  green-chopped  summer  feed.  Keep 
the  tonnage  rolling  with  the  Allis-Chalmers  Forage 
Harvester  and  any  power-unloading  or  self-feeder 
wagon. 

Curved  cut-and-throw  knives  originated  by  Allis- 
Chalmers  boost  capacity  .  .  .  with  far  less  power. 

Priced  for  home  ownership,  the  Allis-Chalmers 
Forage  Harvester  walks  right  through  heavy  crops  . . . 
up  to  20  tons  or  more  per  acre  .  .  .  with  regular  farm 
tractor  power  take-off! 

Keep  chopping  costs  down  .  .  .  push  tonnage  up  . ; : 
compared  to  old-style  cutters.  Ask  your  dealer  to  show 
you  the  latest  from  Allis-Chalmers. 

ALLIS-CHALMERS,  FARM  EQUIPMENT  DIVISION,  MILWAUKEE  1,  W1SCONSIM 


Blow-and-Throw!  Like  a 
baseball  pitcher’s  hand  grip¬ 
ping  the  ball,  wide,  cupped 
fan  blades  of  the  Allis- 
Chalmers  Blower  throw  as 
well  as  blow.  Big  9-inch  pipe 
tunnels  feed  to  highest  silos 
.  .  .  fast! 


Cut -and -Throw!  Wide,  power-saving 
cylinder  knives  of  the  Allis-Chalmers 
Forage  Harvester  are  curved  and 
cupped  to  throw  as  they  cut.  (Twelve 
feet  of  cutting  edge!)  Power-Sharpened 
right  in  the  machine.  Guarded  by  stone- 
stopper  safety  clutch. 

Easy  Slide-Lock  interchanging  of 
grass  and  row-crop  attachments.  Side 
delivery  available. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS  <^> 

FORAGE  HARVESTER 


LISTEN!  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour  —  NBC  —  Every  Saturday 
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SAVE  MORE  WITH  THE 

NEW  PAPEC  "32A" 

THE  LOWEST  COST,  BIG  CAPACITY 
rORAGE  HARVESTER 


You’ll  show  BIG  SAVINGS  over 
other  methods  of  handling  forage  crops 
when  you  chop  them  with  the  New 
Papec  “32A”  Forage  Harvester.  This 
husky,  big  capacity  forage  harvester 
outperforms  many  bigger,  more  expen¬ 
sive  machines,  yet  it  is  the  LOWEST 
PRICED  harvester  on  the  market. 

4  EFFICIENT  ATTACHMENTS 

Direct  Cut,  Hay  Pick-up,  Double  and 
Single  Row-Crop  Attachments  —  All 
with  Papec’s  QUICK  CHANGE 
mechanism  which  makes  changing  from 
one  to  another  fast  and  easy. 

The  New  Papec  “32A”  incorporates 
the  quality  features  for  which  Papec  is 


famous.  Send  name  on  margin  of  ad  for 
FREE  booklet  describing  the  New 
“32A”  and  giving  actual  experience 
reports  of  users.  Papec  Machine 
Company,  Shortsville,  N.  Y. 

Poison  Implement  Company,  Seattle  4, 
Wash.;  Cascade  Supply  Co.,  Inc., 
Portland  14,  Oregon. 

PAPEC 

FORAGE  HARVESTERS  CROP  BLOWERS 
HAY  CHOPPER-SILO  FILLERS  FEED  MIXERS 
HAMMER  MILLS  ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 


SWEET  SPANISH  ONION  PLANTS 


-HARRIS  SLEDS 

GROW  HUGE  SWEET  SPANISH  ONIONS 
From  Harris’  FRESH  Plants 

Fresh  because  they  are  shipped  by  over-night,  re¬ 
frigerated  planes,  from  our  Texas  grower  the  same 
day  they  are  "pulled”  there. 

Easy  to  grow,  these  little  piants  produce  the  mildest, 
sweetest,  largest  onions  you  have  ever  eaten.  Use 
the  “thinnings”  for  green  onions.  Those  allowed  to 
mature  often  wegih  a  pound,  and  will  keep  for 
months  after  harvest. 

We  ship  to  points  East  of  the  Mississippi  and  North 
of  Virginia  between  April  I5th  and  May  10th  only. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG 
(Ask  for  our  Market  Gardeners’  and  Florists’ 
Catalog,  if  you  grow  for  market.) 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Inc. 

20  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  N.  Y. 

1957  CATALOG  now  Arndt] 


RIGHT  NOW  is  the  time  to  plan  your  crops  for  Spring. 
This  year  choose  the  highest  yielding  varieties  for 
your  farm  with  Hoffman’s  new  Seed  Guide  for  1957. 
Contains  32  pages  of  clover,  alfalfa,  oats,  rye  grass, 
ladino,  etc.,  including  many  newer  varieties  such  as 
”De  Puits”  Alfalfa, ,  "Pennscott”  Clover,  "Viking” 
Trefoil,  "S-37”  Orchard  Grass,  "Climax”  Timothy, 
"Clintland”  Oats,  etc. 

If  you  grow  corn  you  can  get  bigger  yields  per  acre 
with  the  Funk  G  Hybrid  bred  and  tested  to  be  top 
producer  for  your  soil  type  and  season. 

All  Hoffman  seeds  are  backed  by  58-year  reputation 
for  Quality.  Hoffman  seeds  are  clean— you  don’t  pay 
for  weeds  or  chaff.  Hoffman  seeds  are  tested  and  ger« 
minate  rapidly  into  healthy,  productive  plants. 

MAIL  COUPON  TODAY-  get  your  1957  Hoffman  Seed 
Guide,  plus  Farm  Facts  Notebook  packed  with  farm 
tested  hints  for  growing  better  crops. 

- - - —  -x 

A .  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc.,  Box  33-A  1 

landisville  (Lancaster  Co.),  Pa. 

•  Please  send  me  your  1957  Seed  Guide  and  I 
Farm  Facts  Notebook. 

Name _ _ _  | 

Address _ _ _ _ _  | 

Town. _ State _ _  J 

“■  ’  1  ”  *““  ““  — —  —•  —  — —  —  —  —  — —  — -  — •  — i o  m3 

WANT  TO  EARN  EXTRA  MONEY?  A  few  select  territories  are  still  open  for  the  appointment  of  Hoffman  farmer- 
agents  to  tcke  orders  for  Hoffman  farm  seeds  and  Funk  G  corn.  No  investment  required.  For  details  write  to  Dept.  A* 


Choose... highest  yielding 

with  the  new 


Asparagus  in 

More  people  are  eating  asparagus 
today  than  ever  before.  As  the  con¬ 
sumption  increases,  more  growers 
are  planting  new  fields  to  keep  up 
with  the  demand.  In  1956,  New  Jersey 
was  harvesting  almost  6,000  acres 
more  than  were  cut  between  1949 
and  1954, 

Although  California  leads  the 
nation  in  asparagus  production  with 
over  76,000  acres,  the  Northeast  has 
three  States  that  are  considered  im¬ 
portant  producers.  New  Jersey  is 
second  largest  producer  in  the 
country  with  32,500  acres  for  pro¬ 
cessing  and  fresh  market.  Delaware 
and  Massachusetts  rank  second  and 
third  in  acreage,  respectively,  in  the 
Northeast.  The  acreage  for  fresh  mar¬ 
ket  in  New  Jersey  was  9,400  acres 
in  1956;  the  acreage  for  processing 

P’ '  ■■  v.f>  i 


Before  asparagus  roots  are  set,  the 
lime  and  superphosphate  in  this 
trench  will  be  thorughly  mixed  into 
the  soil. 

was  23,100.  These  figures  represent 
a  slight  shift  in  acreage  from  the 
market  to  processing  and  represent 
a  trend  over  the  past  few  years. 
Total  acreage  probably  ,will  increase 
in  1957.  Gloucester  County,  with 
10,500  acres,  is  the  Garden  State’s 
leading  county. 

Massachusetts  produces  only  for 
fresh  market,  whereas  Delaware  and 
New  Jersey  send  more  to  canning 
and  freezing  plants  than  to  markets. 
No  matter  how  he  disposes  of  his 
crops,  a  grower  has  a  sizable  invest¬ 
ment  in  the  crop  before  it  begins 
to  pay  him  a  return.  It  takes  three 
years  before  a  bed  can  be  cut  to 
give  the  grower  any  return  on  the 
cost  of  seed,  roots,  fertilizer  and 
cultivation.  Once  the  bed  starts  to 
produce,  it  continues  for  12  to  15  or 
more  years.  Twenty-five-year-old  beds 
are  not  unheard  of  in  the  Northeast. 

Varieties  or  Strains 

Rust-resistant  strains  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  variety  of  asparagus  are 
grown  all  over  the  Northeast.  In  1954 
Raritan  was  released  by  the  New 
Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion.  Breeding  work  now  going  on 
is  aimed  at  developing  higher  yield¬ 
ing'  strains  which  are  resistant  to 
rust.  Asparagus  breeding  is  a  slow, 
tedious  job,  and  years  are  required 
to  determine  productiveness  of  newly 
bred  plants.  This  time  factor  explains 
why  so  few  new  varieties  or  strains 
appear  in  catalogs. 

How  to  Plant 

Asparagus  roots  for  field  planting 
are  taken  from  seed  beds  when  they 
are  a  year  old.  The  seed  is  sown  at 
a  rate  of  five  to  12  pounds  per  acre. 
Usually  one  pound  of  seed  will  pro¬ 
duce  enough  roots  to  field-set  an 
acre.  Well  grown,  large,  one-year-old 
roots,  with  many  large  buds  will  pro¬ 
duce  high-yielding  plants  under 
favorable  conditions.  Large  roots 
give  the  new  planting  a  quicker  and 
more  vigorous  start  than  do  small 
roots.  Thick  sowing  causes  crowding 
of  seedlings,  and  produces  poorer 
roots  which  will  be  smaller  than  are 
desirable.  Roots  are  dug  just  before 
planting  and  are  kept  cool  and 
shaded  until  used.  They  should  not 
be  allowed  to  become  dried  out,  or 
their  vigor  will  be  affected. 


the  Northeast 

Variations  in  planting  practices 
now  being  used  may  affect  growth  of 
the  plants.  Some  growers  in  drop¬ 
ping  the  roots  walk  right  over  the 
crown.  Stepping  on  the  crown 
breaks  off  many  of  the  buds,  which 
may  set  the  plant  back  far  enough 
to  dwarf  or  kill  it.  Other  growers 
back  away  from  the  crowns  as  they 
drop  them  so  that  their  feet  do  not 
touch  the  crown  itself.  Growers  near 
Greenwich,  in  Cumberland  County, 
New  Jersey,  have  started  to  use  a 
planting  cart  on  which  the  roots  are 
piled.  Two  seats  are  attached  at  the 
rear  of  the  cart  on  which  planters 
sit  and  drop  the  crowns  easily.  This 
planting  cart  is  inexpensive  to  build 
and,  since  it  brings  the  planters  near 
to  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  it  eli¬ 
minates  stooping,  and  allows  the 
roots  to  be  placed  carefully  and  un¬ 
damaged  in  the  trench. 

Fertilizer  for  Asparagus 

For  more  than  16  years  the  New 
Jersey  Station  has  been  recommend¬ 
ing  the  application  of  at  least  one 
ton  of  dolomitie  limestone  and  1.000 
pounds  of  superphosphate  applied  in 
the  trench  and  thoroughly  mixed  in 
the  soil  for  these  young  roots.  Grow¬ 
ers  who  have  followed  this  practice 
have  found  that  yields  are  better 
than  on  untreated  areas.  The  soil  for 
good  asparagus  production  is  kept 
at  a  pH  of  from  6.0  to  6.5  by  use  of 
lime  supplying  both  calcium  and 
magnesium.  Applications  of  from 
1,000  to  2,000  pounds  per  acre  of 
a  5-10-10  fertilizer  are  made  each 


Samuel  Ewing,  Greenwich,  Cumber¬ 
land  Co.,  N.  J.,  demonstrates  the 
height  of  brush  on  a  one-year-old 
asparagus  bed. 

year  to  the  asparagus  field.  One-half 
of  the  application  is  made  in  early 
Spring  and  one-half  at  the  end  of 
the  cutting  season.  Growers  who 
are  obtaining  good  yields  are  not 
stingy  with  the  application  of  fer¬ 
tilizer. 

Weed  Control  and  Brush  Burning 

Weed-free  beds  are  most  economi¬ 
cally  attained  with  chemical  weed 
controls;  too  much  labor  is  involved 
in  continuous  cultivation.  Many 
growers  now  are  using  Karmex  W 
before  or  after  the  cutting  season, 
and  some  still  use  granular  calcium 
cyanamid.  Other  chemicals  are  avail¬ 
able  for  such  problem  weeds  as 
Canada  thistle,  Bermuda  grass  and 
quack  grass.  Several  materials  show 
promise  for  use  on  asparagus  seed¬ 
beds. 

The  old  practice  of  burning  brush 
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Free  Catalog 

Roses,  Flowering  Shrubs,  Fruit  Trees, 
Berry  Bushes,  Hedges,  Vines,  Shade 
and  Ornamental  Trees,  Summer 
Flowering  Bulbs — 10  pages  in  full 
color  —  Concise,  honest  descriptions 
—  Join  the  thousands  who  rely  on  us 
year  after  year  for  dependably 
hardy  plants. 

Invitation.. . 

This  large  Connecticut  nursery  has 
one  of  the  largest  “Cash  &  Carry” 
stocks  in  New  England,  so  plan  to 
visit  us  this  Spring  and  personally 
select  your  plants  from  our  con¬ 
veniently  displayed  stock.  We're  just 
off  the  Wilbur  Cross  Parkway  (Exit 
66)  on  Route  5. 


iARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO. 

I  BOX  8  YALESVILLE.  CONN.  ESI. 1890 


Selected  NORWAY  SPRUCE 


25^*15. 


25  Selected  Norway  Spruce, 
ideal  for  hedge  or  specimen 
planting.  6  year  old;  15-20 
inches  high.  Quality  nursery 
stock. 

D/s.  Cash  with  order.  All  stock 
shipped  postpaid;  bare  root,  packed  in  damp 
moss.  Pa.  Orders  add  3%  Sales  Tax. 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  CATALOG 

PIKES  PEAK  NURSERIES 

Dept.  F  P.  Q-  Box  670  Indiana,  Pa. 


NEW  CARPATHIAN 

WALNUT 


Produces  large  delicious  thin 
shelled  English  Walnuts. 

Perfectly  adapted  for  cold 
winters;  will  stand  25  below 
without  injury.  Makes  a 
beautiful,  fast-growing  shade 
tree.  Plant  for  shade  and 

nuts.  Details  in  Miller’s  FREE  CATALOG.  Also 
New  Interlaken  Seedless  grape.  New  berries,  Dwarf 
Fruit  trees,  shade  and  flowering  trees,  fruit  trees 
ot  all  kinds. 

J.  E.  MILLER  NURSERIES 


563  W.  LAKE  RO., 


CANANDAIGUA,  N,  Y. 


CHRISTMAS  TREES 


Turn  wasteland  into  profit. 
Our  famous  Christmas  Tree 
Growers'  Guide  tells  you 
how.  Write  for  free  copy. 


OR  FOREST 
TREES 


MUSSER  FORESTS. 


Box  20-C 


FREE  CATALOG  describes  our  new 
virus-free  strawberry  plants.  Foun¬ 
dation  stock  supplied  by  the  U.  S. 
Dept,  of  Agriculture  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  better  strawberry  plants 
for  the  American  farmer  and  gardener. 
Also  blueberries,  grapes,  raspberries, 
shrubs,  snade  trees,  fruit  and  nut  trees.  All  stock  cer¬ 
tified  and  guaranteed.  Write  Now  for  Your  Free  Copy. 


RAYNER  BROTHERS,  SALISBURY  5.  MARYLAND 


FRUIT  TREES,  STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY 
AND  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS 


Nut  and  Shade  Trees,  Grape  Vines, 
Flowering  Shrubs,  Evergreens,  Dwarf 
Apple  Trees  (on  Mailing  9,  7,  I, 
2,  stock).  Over  80  years  experience 
growing  and  supplying  complete  line 
of  nursery  stock  direct  to  planters. 
Satisfaction  assured — prices  reason¬ 
able.  60-page  illustrated  catalog 
— s-’esw  and  planting  guide  sent  free.  Write 
bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries.  Box  R327,  Princess  Anne. Md. 


Imported 


,6m 
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QCc. 

x  Beaui 


bulbs 

Beautiful  Pot  Plants  25* 

Gorgeous,  easy  to  grow  house  postpaid 
plants,  3"  to  4"  flowers,  last  with  big, 
for  months.  Exquisite  mixed  Seed  and 
colors.  Send  only  25c  for  2;  Nursery 
50c for 4rSl  forS.  Order  now.  Book 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY  SEEDSMAN 

'  •  DEPT  .  TO,),  ROCKFORD.  ILLINOIS 


Evergreen  Lining-Out  Stock 

Transplants  and  Seedlings 

Pine,  Spruce,  Fir,  Canadian  Hemlock,  Arbor- 
vitaes,  in  variety.  For  growing  Christmas 
trees.  Ornamental  landscape.  Windbreaks, 
Hedges.  Quality  stock  low  as  2c  each  on 
quantity  orders.  Write  for  price  list. 

„  SUNCREST  EVERGREEN  NURSERIES 
BOX  303- B, _ HOMER  CITY,  PA. 


STRAWBERRIES 


are  ideal  family  income  projects.  One- 
tenth  acre  yields  660  —  900  quarts. 
Allen’s  Berry  Book  telts  best  varieties 
and  How  to  Grow  Them.  Free  copy. 
Write  today . 

W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 


72  Evergreen  Ave,,  Salisbury,  Maryland 
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is  rapidly  disappearing.  Growers; 
realize  the  brush  is  beneficial  to  the 
soil  if  disked  in  before  the  cutting 
season.  Disking  must  be  done  care¬ 
fully,  however,  for  if  the  discs  cut  too 
deep  the  crowns  of  the  plant  may  be 
damaged.  Buds  may  be  removed  or 
new  spears  cut  off.  Disc  harrows  are 
available  with  rubber  tire  wheels  on 
either  side  that  control  the  depth 
to  which  the  discs  will  cut.  Some 
growers  use  spike-tooth  harrows,  set 
shallow  so  that  no  damage  can  oc¬ 
cur. 

The  Cutting  Season 

In  South  Jersey  and  Delaware  the 
cutting  season  starts  about  May  1, 
with  the  North  Jersey  season  start¬ 
ing  about  two  weeks  later.  Massa¬ 
chusetts  starts  at  about  the  same 
time  or  slightly  later  than  the  North 
Jersey  region.  Most  of  the  asparagus 
is  still  cut  by  hand  with  a  forked 
knife  as  the  cutters  walk  through 
the  field.  Some  growers  use  tractor 
attachments  that  allow  the  cutters  to 
sit  close  to  the  row  and  to  cut  and 
put  the  spears  in  baskets.  In  New 
Jersey  it  is  a  common  sight  to  see 
an  asparagus  cart  drawn  by  a  horse. 
The  asparagus  which  has  been  set 
in  piles  along  the  row  is  picked  up 
and  placed  in  field  boxes  on  the  cart. 
In  Massachusetts  the  common  prac¬ 
tice  is  for  cutters  to  put  the  har¬ 
vested  spears  into  boxes  which  they 
carry  through  the  field.  Harvesting 
is  usually  done  early  in  the  morning 
while  the  spears  are  still  cool  and 
fresh.  A  few  growers  harvest  in  the 
evening  after  supper  and  hold  the 
“grass”  until  the  following  morning 
before  bunching  it.  Since  a  number 
of  Massachusetts  growers  have  jobs 
in  industry  during  the  day,  they 
must  cut  early  or  late.  Early  in  the 
season  the  shoots  may  require 
cutting  only  every  third  day  but, 
as  the  weather  becomes  warmer  and 
the  spears  grow  more  quickly,  cut¬ 
ting  generally  is  made  each  day. 

Crooked  spears  of  asparagus  are 
caused  by  an  injury  usually  on  one 
side  of  the  spear.  Above  the  injury, 
growth  is  slowed  whereas  the  other 
side  continues  to  grow.  The  spear 
soon  will  be  forced  to  bend  toward 
the  injured  side.  A  spear  may  be 
injured  by  an  asparagus  knife  which 
is  harvesting  nearby  stalks.  Insect 
damage,  stones  or  poorly  tilled  soil 
also  may  be  the  cause.  Pieces  of  sand 
or  grit  blown  by  the  wind  may  be 
the  offender.  The  woi'st,  however,  is 
the  careless  cutter. 

Future  of  Asparagus 

There  seems  to  be  plenty  of  room 
for  expansion  of  the  asparagus  in¬ 
dustry.  At  present  the  per  capita  con¬ 
sumption  of  asparagus  in  the  United 
States  is  only  about  .8  pounds  fresh, 
.8  pounds  canned,  and  .2  pounds 
frozen  per  year.  Many  housewives 
would  use  more  asparagus  if  they 
knew  the  numerous  ways  it  can  be 
prepared  for  daily  menus. 

The  Northeast  has  the  climate  to 
produce  fine  flavored  asparagus;  but 
some  growers  have  not  yet  learned 
to  grade  and  pack  their  product  well 
enough  to  give  “Mrs.  Consumer”  the 
quality  she  wants.  Much  could  be 
said  about  the  marketing  of  aspara¬ 
gus,  but  that  is  another  story. 

New  Jersey  W.  B.  Johnson 

Books  for  Home 
Gardeners 

The  Vegetable  Growing  Business, 

R.  L.  &  G.  S.  Watts .  6.00 

Plant  Regulators  in  Agriculture 

H.  B.  Tukey .  5.50 

New  Garden  Encyclopedia, 

E.  L.  D.  Seymour .  5.00 

10,000  Garden  Questions  Answered 

F.  F.  Rockwell .  4.95 

Greenhouse  Gardening  for  Every¬ 
one, 

Ernest  Chabot .  4.75 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 


These  men  improve  your 
grain-growing  efficiency 


Your  local  treater,  like  these  men,  can  Improve  your  grain¬ 
growing  efficiency  by  protecting  your  seed  from  disease  with 
new  Du  Pont  “Ceresan”  liquid  seed  disinfectants. 

They  treat  seed  for  higher 
yields  with  new  Du  Pont 

CERESAN®  LIQUID 

Seed  Disinfectants 


YOU  can  be  confident  of  uniform,  higher-yielding  grain 
stands  when  your  seed  is  protected  from  disease  with  new 
Du  Pont  “Ceresan”  liquid  seed  disinfectants. 

By  using  new  Du  Pont  “Ceresan”  liquids,  your  local  seed 
treater  helps  you  gain  higher  profits  from  your  grain-grow¬ 
ing  operation.  That’s  because  “Ceresan”  liquids  give  wheat 
and  other  small -grain  seed  maximum  protection  against 
seed-  and  soil-borne  diseases,  thereby  helping  you  increase, 
yields  and  improve  your  grain-growing  efficiency. 

Du  Pont  “Ceresan”  liquids  contain  two  kinds  of  mercury 
...  to  reach  hidden  diseases  and  for  lasting  effectiveness. 
Ask  your  treater  to  use  Du  Pont  “Ceresan”  liquids  .  .  . 
profitable  new  protection  that  puts  a  distinctive  red  color 
on  your  seed. 

•  •  • 

TREATERS:  Du  Pont  “Ceresan”  liquid  comes  in  3  formulations 
. . .  there  is  one  designed  for  top  performance  in  your  seed-treating 
equipment. 

On  all  chemicals,  always  follow  label  instructions  and  warnings  carefully. 


ganUE  CERESAN  LIQUID 


keg  u.s  pat  off- 


Better  Things  for  Better  Living 


Seed  Disinfectants 


.  .  .  through  Chemistry  Your  “Magic  Key"  to  Bigger,  Better#  Crops! 
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SCHELL’S  SEED  HOUSE 


Famous  From  Coast  To  Coast 
For  Half  A  Century  For 

SchelVs  Quality  Seeds 

They  Grow  Better  They  Yield  Better 

It  Is  the  Breeding  in  the  Stock  Seeds 
That  is  Why  —  They  Are  Preferred 
By  Successful  Gardeners  and  Farmers 
All  Over  America 

Write  Today  for  a  Free  Copy  of  our  1957  Catalogue  — 
America's  tnost  beautifully  illustrated  catalogue,  in  natural  colors. 

If  you  are  a  Market  Gardener  or  Commercial  Vegetable  Grower  tell  us 
and  you  will  receive  our  Wholesale  Price  List  also. 

SCHELL’S  SEED  HOUSE 

WALTER  S.  SCHELL,  INC. 

SCHELL  BUILDING,  TENTH  &  MARKET  STS. 
HARRISBURG,  PENNA. 


GARDNER  SEED  CO; 


SPENCER  ST.,  ROCHESTER 


3^nGJ 


6  RHODODENDRON 
and  6  AZALEAS 

Strong  2-yr.  transplants  4  to  8"  tall. 

Mass  of  roots,  large  leaves.  Rhodo¬ 
dendron,  from  red  flowering  stock. 

Azalea,  evergreen,  mixed  colors. 

Postpaid  at  planting  time.  Free  Catalog. 


MUSSER  FORESTS, 


BOX  20C 


CATALOG 

STRAWBERRIES,  BLUEBER¬ 
RIES.  RASPBERRIES.  GRAPES, 
FRUIT,  NUT,  SHADE  TREES, 
SHRUBS.  Complete  descriptions 
and  growing  success  information. 
Write  — 


RAYNER  BROTHERS,  SALISBURY  29,  MD. 


N. i ...  i  r  -to  Colorado  Blue  Spruce  4  yr.  j 
transplanted.  3  to  6  in.  tall  ! 
—  only  SI  postpaid;  22  only  S2  post¬ 
paid!  Another  Bargain:  20  Evergreens, 
all  transplanted  4  to  10  In.  tall.  Five 
each:  American  Arborvltae,  Scotch  Pine, 

Norway  Spruce,  White  Spruce,  all  20  for 
only  $3  postpaid.  (West  of  Miss.  River 
add  25c).  FREE  Illustrated  FOLDER  of 
small  evergreen  trees.  ALL  TREES 
GUARANTEED  TO  LIVE. 

WESTERN  MAINE  FOREST  NURSERY  CO. 

Dept.  RN-337,  Fryeburg,  Maine 


Blueberry  Plants 

WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL 

CERTIFIED  •  ALL  POPULAR  VARIETIES 

SPECIAL  $6.98  RETAIL  OFFER 

Onedozen  large  assorted  2  year  plants 
Early  Midseaaon  &  Late  Varieties 

GALLETTA  BROS. —BLUEBERRY  FARMS 

475  S.  Chew  R«ad  Hammonton,  N.  J 


EVERGREENS 


CHRISTMAS  TREES 
and  ORNAMENTALS 


Seedlings  andTransplants-direct  from  grow¬ 
ers  at  planting  time.  Many  varieties  of  Pine, 
Spruce,  Fir,  etc.  Quality  stock  at  low  prices. 


Free 

CATALOGUE 

and 

PLANTING 

GUIDE 


SUNCREST  EVERGREEN  NURSERIES 


Box  305-  MW  Homer  City,  Pa.  | 


Jii 


STRAWBERRIES 


Superfection  for  berries  this 
year.  Allen’s  1957  Berry  Book 
escribes  best  varieties — best 
methods.  Free  copy.  Write  today. 


W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 


72  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


2-YEAR 

FIELD- 

GROWN 


LOW  AS 

25c 


Flowering  shrubs,  evergreens,  shade  trees,  25c  up. 
Fruit  trees  low  as  20c.  Nuts,  blueberries,  strawberries. 
Grapes  10c.  Dwarf  fruit  trees.  Quality  stock  can't  be 
sold  lower.  Write  for  FREE  color  catalog  and  S2.00 
FREE  bonus  information.  TENNESSEE  NURSERY 
COMPANY,  BOX  125,  CLEVELAND,  TENNESSEE 


.'DIBBLE’S 


Certified  Seed  Potatoes\ 

We  guarantee  all  our  seed  potatoes  to  be  northern  grown  and  carefully 
selected  for  seed  purpose  —  Certified  U.  S.  No.  1. 


We  offer  13  popular  varieties  to  meet  the  needs  of  every  grower — 
Russets,  Katahdin,  Kennebec,  Rural,  Green  Mountain,  Sebago,  Ontario, 
Red  Pontiac,  Red  Warba,  Irish  Cobbler,  Bliss  Triumph,  Chippewa,  and 
Early  Ohio. 

Write  for  Free  Catalog 

Our  free  illustrated  catalog  gives  a  full  and  accurate  description  of  each 
of  the  above  varieties — illustrated  in  natural  color. 


It  also  tells  about  Dibble’s  full  line  of  farm  seeds  and  the  best  varieties 
lor  the  Northeast  area  —  Corn,  Oats,  Alfalfa,  Barley,  Grass  mix¬ 
tures,  etc.  Write  for  it  today.  It’s  free — a  post  card  will  do. 


FREE 

SEED 
BOOK! 


Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower 

Box  B  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Pruning  Fruit  Trees 


Generally,  pruning  is  considered 
as  being  a  winter  or  eariy  spring 
operation  when  the  tree  is  dormant 
and  void  of  leaves.  At  this  time  of 
the  year  the  framework  of  the  tree 
and  the  branches  are  easily  distin¬ 
guished.  The  best  time  to  prune  a 
fruit  tree  is  during  the  months  of 
March  and  April  after  the  cold  win¬ 
ter  has  passed.  However,  pruning 
can  be  done  as  late  as  blossoming 
without  .  serious  results.  In  cases 
where  a  large  number  of  trees  is 
involved,  pruning  can  start  in  early 
Winter.  Early  pruned  trees  are  more 
apt  to  suffer  winter  cold  injury  than 
later  pruned  trees.  Summer  pruning 
should  be  limited  only  to  the  re¬ 
moval  of  watersprouts  and  broken 
limbs,  since  pruning  during  this  sea¬ 
son  of  the  year  dwarfs  the  tree  more 
than  during  the  dormant  period. 


Chas.  Stratton 

Pruning  of  the  high  branches  on 
fruit  trees  is  much  easier  wtih  a 
long-handled  saw. 

Pruning  is  also  done  at  the  time 
of  planting  regardless  of  the  season 
of  the  year.  This  pruning  is  largely 
a  training  operation  and  a  very  im¬ 
portant  one. 

The  central  stem  of  a  young  tree 
is  known  as  the  main  leader,  or  trunk 
in  the  case  of  an  older  tree.  A  stem 
possessing  leaves  is  known  as  a 
shoot,  while  a  stem  void  of  leaves  is 
a  twig.  A  branch  is  a  group  of  con¬ 
nected  shoots  or  twigs  arising  lrom 
a  limb  or  another  branch.  A  limb 
is  an  enlarged  lateral  branch  of  the 
main  leader  or  trunk. 

Pruning  commences  at  the  time  a 
fruit  tree  is  planted  and  continues 
annually  until  the  tree  is  removed. 
During  the  first  few  years  pruning 
is  primarily  a  training  operation  di¬ 
rected  toward  establishing  a  strong 
tree  framework.  Pruning  during  the 
bearing  years  consists  of  removing 
weak  wood,  thinning  the  branches, 
controlling  height  and  width  ,and 
repairing  damaged  limbs. 

Spacing  Lateral  Branches 

The  framework  of  a  tree  consists 
of  sevei’al  branches  growing  laterally 
from  the  main  leader  of  the  tree  at 
more  or  less  definite  locations.  Usu¬ 
ally  one  or  more  of  the  lateral 
branches  is  chosen  at  planting  with 
two  or  more  years  being  necessary 
to  complete  the  selection.  In  choos¬ 
ing  the  laterals,  there  are  distinct 
procedure  to  follow.  The  main  later¬ 
al  branches  should  be  spaced  at 
definite  intervals  on,  as  well  as 
around,  the  central  leader.  This  is 
done  for  a  precise  reason:  so  that  no 
one  lateral  is  close  to  or  directly 
above  another.  Under  the  bark  of  the 
tree  is  a  system  of  “pipes”  that  carry 
w'ater  and  nutrients  from  the  roots 
to  the  leaves,  and  food  materials 
from  the  leaves  down  to  the  roots. 
Each  branch  has  its  own  pipe  sys¬ 
tem  connecting  the  roots  and  the 
leaves.  By  arranging  the  lateral 
branches  as  has  just  been  indicated, 


each  branch  will  have  its  own  un¬ 
restricted  pipe  system. 

*  For  apple  and  pear,  those  branch¬ 
es  which  form  the  main  laterals  of 
the  tree  should  be  about  12  inches 
apart  and  the  lowest  branch  approxi¬ 
mately  24  inches  from  the  ground. 
For  peaches  and  apricots,  the  low¬ 
est  lateral  should  be  about  12  inches 
from  the  ground,  and  the  terminal 
headed  back  to  a  lateral  about  24 
inches  from  the  ground.  Two  ad¬ 
ditional  laterals  are  distributed  be¬ 
tween  so  that  laterals  are  about  four 
inches  apart.  Each  lateral  is  pruned 
back  to  short  stubs,  two  to  four 
inches  long.  For  plums,  the  system 
is  similar  to  apples  but  about  six 
inches  between  laterals.  For  sour 
cherries,  about  five  to  six  laterals 
are  distributed  over  three  to  four 
feet  of  trunk  above  the  lowest 
branch.  No  two  scaffolds  should 
originate  one  directly  above  the 
other,  or  at  the  same  height. 

From  a  structural  standpoint  the 
weakest  part  of  any  tree  is  where 
the  upper  side  of  a  limb  joins  with 
the  trunk,  which  is  known  as  the 
crotch.  The  smaller  the  angle  be¬ 
tween  the  branch  and  central  leader, 
the  weaker  the  crotch.  Thus,  by  se¬ 
lecting  only  branches  with  wide 
angles  (60  to  90  degrees),  this  crotch 
weakness  is  reduced,  resulting  in  a 
stronger  framework. 

When  and  How  to  Head  Back 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  a  young 
tree  that  has  had  one  of  its  branch¬ 
es  develop  into  a  leader  similar  to 
the  central  leader  of  the  tree.  If 
allowed  to  develop,  this  condition 
will  result  in  a  forked  tree,  struct¬ 
urally  weak.  Under  the  weight  of  a 
heavy  crop  of  fruit,  the  tree  is  apt 
to  split  into  two  parts.  This  vigor¬ 
ous  branch  can  be  suppressed  in 
growth  by  cutting  off  the  branch 
just  above  the  first  good  lateral 
branch  growing  toward  the  outside 
of  the  tree  This  type  of  pruning  is 
known  as  heading-back  or  suppress¬ 
ing  growth,  and  may  be  applied  to 
almost  any  branch.  By  cutting  to  an 
outside  lateral,  the  limb  is  en¬ 
couraged  to  spread  out  rather  than 
to  continue  straight  up,  which  would 
be  the  result  of  cutting  to  an  inside 
lateral.  If  by  heading-back,  a  branch 
is  reduced  in  length  to  less  than  30 
inches,  it  should  be  removed  in  its 
entirety. 

A  condition  may  be  found  on  a 
tree  where  several  branches  origin¬ 
ate  at  the  same  point  on  a  limb.  This 
may  appear  as  a  fork  or  whorl.  It 
is  recommended  that  all  the  branch¬ 
es  be  removed  but  one.  Usually  the 
largest  diameter  limb  is  left. 

Dangers  of  Over-Pruning 

A  tree  in  its  early  years  is  like 
a  young  boy,  very  vigorous  and  a 
rapid  grower.  As  the  tree  or  boy 
ages,  the  rate  of  growth  diminishes 
until  the  tree  bears  fruit  or  the  boy 
reaches  manhood.  In  succeeding 
years,  growth  is  largely  filling  out, 
putting  on  a  little  weight.  To  a  young 
tree,  pruning  is  an  invigorating  pro¬ 
cess  that  tends  to  delay  the  time  of 
fruiting.  Consequently,  prior  to  bear¬ 
ing,  as  little  wood  as  possible  should 
be  removed  from  the  tree.  By  all 
means  small  branches  and  short 
stubby  spur  growth  should  be  left.  It 
is  from  this  type  of  wood  that  the 
first  fruit  develops.  Once  the  main 
lateral  branches  have  been  selected, 
pruning  should  be  limited  as  much 
as  possible,  to  removing  broken 
limbs  or  correcting  bad  situations. 
The  general  tendency  is  always  to 
over-prune  a  young  tree. 

When  the  fruit  tree  has  come  into 
commercial  bearing,  the  tree  should 
be  pruned  every  year  to  encourage 
the  development  of  good-sized,  high¬ 
ly-colored  fruit.  The  way  to  prune  a 
bearing  tree  is  to  start  on  the  top 
and  sides  of  the  tree  and  work  in 
toward  the  trunk.  Detailed  pruning,  i.e. 
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KOOLS 

FORAGE  BLOWER 


to  handle  wilted  hay 
or  any  other  forage 

FASTER 


,  , .  with  less  Horsepower  per  ton 
*,.with  less  Manpower 
.  . .  with  less  Set-Up  Time 

•  EXCLUSIVE  SHRED  KNIVES... 

handles  wilted  hay  at  full 
capacity 

•  P70  Drive  .  .  .  No  belt  slippage 

•  Three  Wheeled  Mounting... 

No  set-up  time  required. 

•  Adjustable  Blower  Outlet .  . . 

No  pipe  elbows  required. 
There's  a  big  difference  in  Forage 
Blowers.  A  difference  that  only  a 
demonstration  will  prove.  Ask  Your 
Kools  Dealer  for  such  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  or  Write 


KOOLS  BROTHERS,  INC. 

Appleton,  Wisconsin 


LeRoy 


Genuine 
LE  ROY 


Soil  Pulverizers,  Plow  Packers 
and  Cast  Drum  Land  Rollers. 
Full  particulars  on  request, 
parts  available  for  older  Le  Roy  implements. 
MFG.  CO.,  Box  271 -N,  Doylestown,  Pa. 


x.  ..v'il'JT 


UP 


There’s  plenty 
to  crow  about 
in  a  Marietta 

•  Easier  to  fill 
. ,  easier  to 
feed  from  • 
Keeps  silage 
fresh,  sweet, 
vitamin-rich 

•  Saves  on 
high  feed 
costs  •  Sees 
you  through 
droughts  and 
other  poor 
pasture 
periods  •  In¬ 
creases  profits 
on  milk  or 
meat. 

Get  a 

Marietta  silo 
and  wake  up 
to  a  brighter 
. . .  easier  . . 
more  profit¬ 
able  day, 
every  day  , 


to  the  many 
LABOR  SAVING 
PROFIT  MAKING 
advantages  of  a 

MARIETTA 

CONCRETE  SILO 


CONCRETE  CORP. 

MARIETTA,  OHIO 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  Baltimore  21.  Md.,  Charlotte  6, 
N  C  .  Nashville.  Tenn  ,  Jamestown,  N.  V 


l  want  to  know  all  about  the  Marietta  Silo 
and  easy  payment  plan. 


NAME 

address 

CITY  STATE 


cutting  many  small  diameter  branch¬ 
es  one-fourth  inch  and  down  with  a 
pair  of  handshears,  is  very  time- 
consuming.  Generally,  a  saw,  loppers, 
or  pole  pruners  are  used  to  make 
bigger  cuts  from  one-half  inch  and 
up.  Limbs  arising  from  the  center 
of  the  tree  that  are  smaller  in  di¬ 
ameter  than  the  main  lateral  limbs 
are  interfering  with  the  branches 
on  the  main  laterals  and  should  be 
removed  or  suppressed.  It  may  be 
necessary  to  head  back  some  branch¬ 
es  or  elminate  whorls  or  forks  as 
previously  described. 

The  sevex’ity  of  pruning  depends 
upon  the  kind  of  fruit.  Very  little 
wood  if  any  should  be  pruned  from 
pear  trees,  but  considerable  wood 
from  peaches,  to  encourage  annual 
terminal  growth  of  from  15  to  24 
inches. 

Pruning  is  fun,  and  a  good  way  to 
exercise.  It  is  hoped  that  these  re¬ 
marks  may  make  your  exercising  a 
little  more  enjoyable  with  the  added 
reward  of  large  baskets  of  good- 
sized,  highly-colored  fruit. 

L.  D.  Tukey 


Foliar  Fertilization  In¬ 
effective  on  Field  Crops 

Supplying  certain  nutrients  to 
plants  and  trees  through  their  leaves 
is  not  a  new  procedure.  For  at  least 
10  years,  sprays  containing  iron, 
copper,  zinc,  manganese  and  nitrogen 
have  been  used  as  major  providers 
of  elements  or  as  means  to  correct 
specific  deficiencies.  The  practice  of 
fei'tilizing  plants  through  their  leaves 
is  generally  known  as  foliar  feeding. 

The  chief  accomplishment  of 
foliar  feeding  appears  to  be  in  pro¬ 
viding  nitrogen  to  fruit  trees.  Other 
successes  have  also  been  reported, 
never  in  a  degree,  however,  that 
would  establish  foliar  feeding  as  su¬ 
perior  to  fertilization  through  the 
soil.  Because  no  complete  investiga¬ 
tion  had  been  made  of  the  effects 
of  foliar  feeding  on  field  crops,  the 
Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  recently  conducted  a  test  on 
corn,  sugar  beets,  soybeans,  alfalfa, 
oats  and  wheat. 

The  significance  of  the  test  lies  in 
what  it  revealed  concerning  the  es¬ 
sential  inability  of  foliar  fertilizers 
to  increase  field  crop  yields.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Ohio  Station,  during  the 
three-year  period  of  the  tests  ‘‘none 
of  the  foliar  spray  programs  pro¬ 
duced  a  statistically  significant  yield 
increase.”  The  sprays  were  applied 
at  various  rates  and  stages  of  plant 
development  both  as  supplement  to 
soil  applications  and  as  substitute 
for  them.  The  results  show  that  for 
field  crops  row  or  soil  fertilization  is 

far  superior  to  foliar  feeding. 

/ 


Deer  Damage  in 
Orchards 

Increasing  damage  and  destruction 
of  crops  by  deer  are  problems  de¬ 
manding  immediate  solution.  Here  in 
Columbia  County,  and  elsewhere, 
where  a  dozen  years  ago  deer  were 
curiosities,  today  they  are  numbered 
by  large  herds.  Girdling  orchard 
trees,  devouring  garden  crops,  and 
causing  heavy  losses,  they  have  now 
taken  to  pawing  up  winter  mulch  so 
carefully  laid  down  by  strawberry 
growers.  Then  they  pull  up  the  plants 
and-  eat  the  leaves.  Scores  of  young 
orchard  trees  are  being  killed;  the 
growing  of  some  home  gardens  is 
becoming  practically  hopeless.  The 
expense  of  deer  fence  is  almost  pro¬ 
hibitive,  and  any  of  the  repellents 
that  I  have  seen — lime,  blood  meal, 
etc.  —  are  ineffective.  Something 
must  be  done  for  the  conservation  of 
farm  property.  The  farmer  and  fruit 
grower  cannot  continue  to  suffer  this 
loss.  It  is  a  public  concern. 

New  Yoi'k  Arthur  C.  Mack 


here's  economical 


NITROGEN 

GROW 

POWER! 


to  feed  my  crops  quick-acting  and 
long-lasting  nitrogen.  It’s  pelleted  to 

spread  easy  and  the  sturdy  bags 
keep  it  in  good  condition  for  application. 

It  contains  33.5%  nitrogen. 

It’s  economical  and  works  fine  for 
building  big  yields  of  all  my  crops.  I’ll  put 

my  money  on  ARCADIAN  Ammonium 
Nitrate  to  make  my  crops  make  money! 


I  like  Arcadian* 
Ammonium  Nitrate 


I'll  fake  Arcadian 
Urea  45 


to  save  work  while  I  boost  crop  yields. 
UREA  45  is  45%  nitrogen  — the  most 

nitrogen  I  can  buy  in  a  bag.  It  works 
quick  even  in  cold  soil,  it  resists  leaching 
and  feeds  crops  all  season  long.  I  use 
it  in  irrigation  water  too  — and  let  the 

water  spread  it.  On  all  my  crops,  UREA 
45  is  a  labor-saver  and  money-maker! 

See  your  fertilizer  dealer 


now 


Ask  him  fox'  your  nitrogen  buy  of  the  year  — 
ARCADIAN  Ammonium  Nitrate  or  ARCADIAN 

UREA  45.  Stop  in  today,  and  get  enough  for 
plow-down,  for  top-dressing  and  for  side-dressing. 

NITROGEN  DIVISION  Allied  Chemical  &  Dye  Corporation 

New  York  6,  N.  Y.  •  Ironton,  Ohio  •  Hopewell,  Va. 


Grow  with 


AMMOMIUM  NITRATE  and  UREA  45 
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JUNG’S  WAYAHEAD 

BIG  RED  FRUITS  RIPEN  EARLY  AS 
JULY  4th.  Regular  price  15c  per 
Pkt,,  but  to  introduce  Jung's  Quality 
Seeds  we  will  send  you  a  trial  pkt. 
of  Wayahead  Tomato  and  also  o 
pkt.  of  GIANT  HYBRID  ZINNIAS 
which  bloom  from  early  summer  un¬ 
til  frost  and  rival  chrysanthemums 
in  size  and  beauty.  . 

-  -  -  ~ Both  pkts.  for  10c. 

Our  50th  Anniversary  Catalog,  in  full  tjgf 
color,  of  the  better  things  to  be  hod 
in  Seeds,  Bulbs,  Plants  and  Shrubs  is 
free.  A  Premium  Coupon  in  catalog.  ,fy Ur 


J.  W.  JUNG  SEED  CO. 


Station  2J  •—  Randolph,  Wisconsin 


Evergreen  Seedlings— Transplants. 
Fruit  and  Shade  Trees.  Shrubs  and 
Rhododendrons 

Free  Christmas  Tree  Growers’  Guide 


MUSSER  FORESTS, 


Box  20 -C 


Certified  Cultivated  Blueberry 
10  BEARING  AGE  PLANTS  •  $3.50 

EARLY  —  MID  SEASON  —  LATE 
Send  for  Literature  and  Price  List 
PLANTS:  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 
17  VARIETIES 
MONROE  FARMS 

BOX  2655. _ BROWNS  MILLS.  N.  J. 


TREES 


COW  AS 

20c 


PEACH 
and 

APPLE 

Cherries,  pears,  plums,  nut  trees,  strawberries,  blue¬ 
berries.  dwarf  fruit  trees.  Grapevines  1 0c .  Shrubs, 
evergreens,  shade  trees,  roses  25c  up.  Quality  stock 
can’t  be  sold  lower.  Write  tor  FREE  color  catalog  and 
$2  FREE  bonus  information.  TENNESSEE  NUR- 
SERY  CO.,  BOX  16.  CLEVELAND.  TENNESSEE 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

JERSEY  BELLE  (N.  J.  7-A) 

The  fruit  of  this  new  variety  is  noted  for  extra  large 
size  and  delicious  taste.  Price  reduced  now  for  quantity 
orders,  $18  per  1000.  Order  early.  Circular  on  request. 
UNIVERSAL  FARMS, _ Robbinsville,  New  Jersey 


-  CHRISTMAS  TREE  - 

SEEDLINGS  AND  TRANSPLANTS 
Grow  quality  trees  by  planting  proven  quality  — 
PINES.  SPRUCES.  FIRS.  Price  list,  planting  guide 
and  shearing  bulletin  on  request.  Place  your  order 
now  while  popular  species  and  sizes  are  available. 
ECCLES  NURSERIES,  Box  65-Y,  Rimersburg,  Pa. 

TRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Write  for  catalog,  fully  describing  all 
varieties,  with  best  methods  of  growing 
them.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

J.  H.  SHIVERS,  Box  R-572,  Allen,  Md. 

Free:  Vegetable  Plant  Catalogue 

Bumper  crops  with  our  hardy  field-grown  Cabbage, 
Onion,  Lettuce,  Broccoli,  Cauliflower,  Tomato  Egg¬ 
plant,  Pepper,  and  Potato  Plants.  Eargain  Offers. 

PIEDMONT  PLANT  COMPANY, 

BOX  684, _ GREENVILLE.  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

FINEST  QUALITY  ★  FRUIT  TREES 

Best  varieties  Peach,  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry, 
Apricot  and  Nectarine  Trees.  Jumbo  size,  give  quick¬ 
est  best  fruiting.  Let  us  send  you  FREE  Catalog.  Write 
today.  Largest  grower  TltCE  NAME  trees  for  73  years. 

HARRISONS’  NURSERIES.  BERLIN,  MARYLAND 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

BLUEBERRY,  RASPBERRY  and  ASPARAGUS 
IN  ALL  POPULAR  VARIETIES 
A  Free  Catalogue  Full  of  Facts.  No  Fakes. 

H.  D.  RICHARDSON  &  COMPANY 
WILLARDS, _ BOX  8,  _ MARYLAND 

ONION  PLANTS 

Choice  Select  White  and  Yellow  Bermuda,  White  and 
Yellow  Sweet  Spanish:  500-$2.l0;  !000-$3.50:  2000- 
$5.45;  3000-$6.90;  6000  (crate)  $10.50,  prepaid. 

AUSTIN  PLANT  COMPANY, 

BOX  853, _ AUSTIN,  TEXAS 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

—  Grown  From  Virus  Free  Foundation  Stock  — 
RASPBERRIES,  BLUEBERRIES,  ASPARAGUS 
40  Varieties  —  Grow  small  fruits  in  your  spare  time. 
It  Pays.  For  Better  Results  Write  for  Our  FREE 
CATALOG  and  PLANTING  GUIDE. 
WALTER  K.  MORSS  &  SON, 
_ BRADFORD.  MASS. _ 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

FINEST  QUALITY  PLANTS 
POPULAR  VARIETIES 
SEND  FOR  OUR  1957  CATALOG.  FREE. 

BENNING’S  BERRY  FARM  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 

-  HARDY  GARDEN  CHRYSANTHEMUMS  - - 

Large  flowering,  intermediate,  pompon,  button,  cushion, 
fine  collection  of  recent  introductions,  full  color  range, 
early  to  late  bloomers,  20  transplants  $2.00  postpaid. 
Order  from  this  advertisement.  No  catalogue. 
ELM  TREE  PERENNIAL  FARM, 

NO.  MAIN  ST., _ SOUTHINGTON,  CONN. 

For  the  price  of  one  CHRISTMAS  TREE  -($5.00) 
We  will  ship  PREPAID  50  Scotch  Pine:  50  Blue 
Spruce:  50  Norway  Spruce:  50  White  Spruce  two- 
year  Seedlings.  Catalogue  listing  at  $3.00  per  100. 
Also  offering  100  Blue  Spruce  three-year  ONLY 
($5.00).  UNADILLA  NURSERY  FARMS, 

JOHNSON  CITY, _ :-: _  NEW  YORK 

New  Durham  Everbearing  Raspberry  Plants  Only  $10- 
100:  Latham  Newburg  and  Chief  $8.00-100.  Straw¬ 
berries:  Everbearing,  Superfection  and  Gem:  $4.60- 
100;  Premier,  Robinson,  Temple:  $3.25-100  and  others 
all  postpaid.  Free  price  list.  MAC  DOWELL  BERRY 
FARM,  Ballston  Lake,  N.  Y.  Phone:  UP  7-5515 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

$3.35  per  100;  $16.85  per  1000  Plus  Postage 
$2.95  per  100;  $14.95  per  1000  At  Our  Farm 
45  VARIETIES  —  FREE  CATALOG 
REX  SPROUT,  WAVERLY,  NEW  YORK 


CERTIFIED  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


Fresh  dug  from  our  muck  farm:  Premier,  Catskill, 
Robinson,  Sparkle,  Fairfax  grown  from  virus  free 
stock.  Empire,  Fairland,  Temple,  Pocahontas  of  regu¬ 
lar  stock.  $3.00-100  p’paid.  Everbearing,  Streamliner 
and  Superfection  $4.75-100  p'paid.  Write  for  quantity 
prices.  BRAMAN  BROS.,  PEN  FIELD,  N.  Y. 


SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS 


Leading  Varieties.  Write  for  Price  List  and  Free 
Growers  Guide.  J.  D.  DELLINGER. 

GLEASON,  DEPT.  RN,  TENNESSEE 

USE  THE  VERY  BEST  FOR  PROFITABLE  CROPS 
THIS  YEAR.  WRITE  FOR  OUR  CATALOG 
On  CABBAGE,  TOMATO,  BROCCOLI,  CAULI¬ 
FLOWER,  SWEET  POTATO  and  Other  Plants. 
J.  P.  COUNCILL  COMPANY, 
FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA 

“VIRGINIA’S  OLDEST  and  LARGEST  GROWERS” 
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First  —  the  Maple 


Part  II 

The  half-line  from  the  grand  old 
song,  “Yankee  Doodle”,  compares 
General  Washington’s  cannon  to  a 
maple  log  for  size.  This  indicates  two 
things:  first,  that  they  were  logging 
the  maple  then  the  same  as  now  and, 
second,  that,  unless  the  boy  used  a 
very  small  log  in  his  comparison, 
they  weren’t  cutting  very  big  timber. 

Of  course,  we  know  that  they  had 
timber  in  those  days  as  we  too  have 
in  what  we  call  the  “original  stand 
maple”  that  could  give  cards  and 
spades  to  some  pretty  heavy  arma¬ 
ment  even  by  modern  standards. 

The  big  thing,  though,  is  that  the 
alacrity  shown  by  the  boy  in  select¬ 
ing  the  maple  bole  for  his  compari¬ 
son  reflected  the  same  acceptance  of 
the  maple  as  a  common  part  of  the 
natural  scene  as  we  show.  The  big 
trees  were  there  when  we  were  born, 
we  used  Ihem  for  firewood  and  maple 
syrup,  and  worked  the  wood  into  use¬ 
ful  articles  and  beautiful  furniture 
even  as  the  settlers  did.  The  differ¬ 
ence  was  that  the  good  strong 
white  wood  with  modern  machinery 
for  harvesting  and  manufacturing 
found  a  host  of  other  uses  in  our 
rapidly  advancing  progress  and 
population. 

The  veneer  factories  like  to  get  the 
perfect  butt  logs,  15  inches  and  up 
on  the  small  end,  for  turning  against 
a  sharp  blade.  This  produces  a  thin 
sheet  of  beautiful  wood  which  can  be 
glued  onto  cheaper  filler  wood.  Re¬ 
sult:  plywood  and  facing  for  maple 
furniture.  Those  logs  are  known  as 
“veneer”  grade.  They  have  to  be  se¬ 
lected  and  of  course  bring  the  high¬ 
est  prices. 

Shoe  last  factories  also  take  larger 
logs  but  their  method  of  blocking, 
splitting  off  the  sap  wood  and  turn¬ 
ing  the  desired  sizes  into  shoe  lasts, 
bowling  pins,  rollers,  etc.  allows  them 
to  overlook  some  pretty  bad  surface 
defects  as  well  as  black  hearts.  Their 
only  need  is  about  an  eighth-inch 
white  “rind.”  Thus  the  big  rough 
“old  stand”  maple  may  be  known  as 
“last  block”  logs  where  that  mar¬ 
ket  is  available. 

The  bulk  of  the  demand  for  maple 
products,  though,  can  be  filled  from 
sawn  lumber  ranging  from  4/4,  that 
is,  one-inch  thick  on  up  through, 
even  as  16/4,  four-inch. 

As  defects  in  logs  as  well  as  size 
are  naturally  reflected  in  the  lum¬ 
ber  they  yield,  sawmill  logs  are  very 
often  bought  on  grade.  Grades  vary 
according  to  different  mills  but  usu¬ 
ally  a  maple  log  14  inches  or  over 
with  smooth  surface  and  natural 
color  clear  to  the  heart  is  known 
as  “Select.” 

Next  is  No.  1  which  may  tolerate 
one  knot  or  sound  defect  in  each 
four  feet  of  length.  Some  mills  will 
give  this  grade  in  logs  down  to  12 
inches  scale  end. 

Now  we  drop  to  a  No.  2  log  which 
is  a  necessary  evil,  a  small  top  log 
with  several  sound  knots.  Its  size 
and  defects  prevent  it  from  produc¬ 
ing  much,  if  any,  grade  lumber,  yet 
the  farmer  will  not  allow  it  to  be 
left  in  the  woods  to  waste  (he  is  per¬ 
fectly  justified).  The  jobber  cannot 
handle  it  at  a  loss  so  the  price  is 
just  high  enough  to  get  the  jobber 
out  but  not  to  put  the  mill  man  in 
the  red. 

Anything  too  small  or  defective  to 
warrant  the  mill  time  to  saw  it  is  a 


KMG-UUY5E 


ELEVATORS 


DELUXE:  (Shown): 

26’,  34',  42' 
STANDARD: 

24',  32',  40' 
Choice  of 
Hoppers. 


DRAG  FEEDER 


gr 


FORAGi  HARVESTER 


Big-capacity  vertical  cutter. 

3  Quick-Change  Attachments: 
Windrow  Pick-up 
6'  Cutter  Bar 
Corn  Head 


enp  BLOWER 


Distributor: 

Gath  &  Herms.  Inc. 

749  Elk  St.  at  Bailey 
_ Buffalo  10,  New  York 


KING  •  WYSE  •  INC.  •  ARCHBOLD  •  OHIO 


CATALOG  ON  REQUEST  — ALL  PRICES  PREPAID 
12  25  50  100  1000 


ASPARAGUS  — 

1  yr.  — 

2  yr.  — 

3  yr.  — 

$1.30 

1.75 

2.00 

$2.00 

2.75 

3.25 

$3.25 

3.85 

5.00 

$17. 0Q 
20.00 
25.00 

RHUBARB  —  1 

yr.  $1.75 

$3.25 

$5.50 

$9.50 

_ 

2 

yr.  2.75 

5.00 

9.50 

16.00 

_ 

3 

yr.  4.25 

7.50 

12.50 

20.00 

— 

HORSERADISH 

.75 

1.40 

1.95 

3.50 

22.00 

No.  3  log.  The  price  is  purposely 
ruinous  to  discourage  bringing  them 
in. 

Logs  are  measured  at  the  average 
diameter  of  the  small  end  with  a 
graduated  stick  known  as  a  log  rule. 

Of  these  there  are  many  and  the  es¬ 
teem  for  each  seems  to  vary  accord¬ 
ing  to  locality.  Doyle,  Scribner  Ver¬ 
mont,  Decimal  C  and  International 
are  a  few  common  log  rules.  They  all 
work  on  the  same  principle.  Some 
give  more  scale  than  others,  but  the 
log  prices  have  to  be  regulated  with 
the  I'ule  that  is  being  used.  On 
maple  logs  particularly,  I  think  the 
Doyle  rule  is  the  fairest  to  every¬ 
one  concerned.  Those  can  be  fighting 
words  in  some  localities. 

Some  logs  up  to  100  feet  in  size 
will  oversaw  when  scaled  with  a 
Doyle  rule.  Over  that  up  to  300  feet 
they  will  even  up  and  the  large  logs 
seldom,  if  ever,  come  anywhere  near 
to  holding  out.  Thus  on  aggregate 
production  from  average  logs  for  a 
period  of,  say  one  month,  the  over¬ 
run  on  maple  will  almost  surely  be 
under  five  per  cent,  and  nobody  is 
going  to  be  surprised  if  it  falls  short 
as  much  as  five  per  cent.  Other 
species  will  run  higher,  but  maple 
sawing  is  notorious  for  uncovering 
bad  hearts,  dote,  dead  wood  and 
such  lumber-robbing  defects. 

Lumber  grading  ties  in  with  all 
this  and  should  come  next  but  there 
will  be  a  lot  to  talk  about,  so  I  think 
I  will  leave  it  until  the  next  dis¬ 
cussion  which  will  be  about  oak.  l|  BBS  tfP  GO £9 BlfPB 
would  like  to  get  in  a  couple  of  more  B B  r* Jr§ 
licks  about  maple  while  you  fellows  COLORADO:  excellent  5  year 
are  still  defenseless  and  the  editor  !5,ansplants'  8  to  in.  tall 
just  might  want  to  squeeze  some-j 
thing  else  into  this  issue. 

The  demand  for  maple  utility  pro¬ 
ducts,  such  as  piano  actions,  high 
heels  for  women's  shoes,  clothespins, 
dowels,  factory  flooring,  to  mention 
a  few,  is  ever  increasing.  Also  on 
the  bound  with  the  population  :are 
the  products  that  require  beauty: 
furniture,  bowling  alleys,  shuffle- 
boards,  floors  for  skating  rinks  and 

gymnasiums.  Hybrid  Sweet  Corn  Seed 

Now  comes  the  question,  “Can  we  try  our  improved  high  quality  strains 

be  sure  of  a  simnlv  of  tho^p  nipp  varieties  developed  during 

ue  sure  ui  a  supply  ui  muse  julu  twenty  years  of  corn  seed  growing 

white  ‘second  growth’  logs  right:  write  for  descriptive  list  today. 

along?”  I  maintain  we  can,  that  the  HUNTINGTON  BROTHERS 

hardy  tree  will  rise  to  meet  the  in-  B0X  R.  Windsor,  conn. 

creasing  demand  if  we  “farm”  the  STRAWBER R fFS~ 

timber  like  quite  a  few  farmers  and  temples  and  Tennessee  BeauS*.' seiec- 

far-seeing  timber  operators  have  ^nRE^RSprrson^u$2n2fl5  p*EToo%pd°-B$!f0,!& 

learned  to  do.  !. A000  r- o.  b.  order  today.' 

A  big  maple  is  an  awful  water  hog, - - - - - - 

a  fact  that  we  note  after  we  take 
them  out  and  see  the  young  trees 
start  to  put  on  growth.  Those  big 
ones  are  the  ripe  crop,  the  ones 
everybody  along  the  line  makes 
money  on,  so  it  seems  like  good  busi-  $i?35/~ Blooming  size. 

ness  to  have  the  14-inch  minimum  CEDAR  posts  —  all  sizes  for  log  cabins, 
clause  in  the  cutting  contract.  fences,  etc.  we  deliver.  Vermont  lumber 

n  ,,  C  ltU  CORP.,  NEWPORT,  VERMONT,  Telchone  10 

Or  would  you  rather  hay  your 
oats?”  Ralph  R.  Chambers 

New  York 


FIELD  PLANT  FARM 

P.O.  SEWELL,  N.  J.  LOCATION  BARNSBORO,  N.  J. 


Postpaid  at  planting  time. 


MUSSER  forests. 


FREE  Evergreen  Catalog 


Indiana.  Pa. 


Box  20-C 


STRAWBERRIES 


Allen's  1957  Berry  Book  tells 
best  varieties  for  home  and 
market,  and  how  to  grow  them. 
Free  copy.  Write  today. 

W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 
72  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


STRAWBERRY 


Plants  produce  good  paying  crops. 
They’re  healthy,  vigorous,  true  to  name. 
Write  for  free  catalog  leading  varieties. 
M.  S.  PRYOR,  R.F.D.  Salisbury,  Md. 

GLADS:  25  Large  $1.25;  35  Medium  $1.00;  100  Small 
"  --  -  •  Postpaid.  S.  GLOW, 

EAST  AURORA,  N.  Y. 


I"  14  Days  From  Our  Preplanted 
illUalin UUIllJ  Ready-to-Grow  Trays.  3  for  $4.50 
express  chgs.  collect.  Spawn  plus  newest  manureless 
growing  methods,  $1.00  ppd.  Free  literature,  gladly. 
LUXOR  CO.  RNY,  641  So.  19th  St.,  NEWARK  3.N.J. 

INCREASE  PRESENT  INCOME  - ? - 


[This  is  the  second  of  a  timber  i *;;.-“P  ,,vrcefc|Y-  Dealers,  farmers,  agents— demonstrate 

_  nationally  known  Gro-Green  Liquid  Fertilizer  Nu- 
article  by  Mr.  Chambers.  The  first ,  trients.  Results  Guaranteed.  Full-part  time.  Samples 

^  ,  Free.  CAMPBELL  CO..  ROCH  ELLE  214.  ILLINOIS 

appeared  m  the  March  2  issue.  Sub-}§Ypf ember  raspberries;  shipped  prepaid,  12 


sequent  articles  will  deal  with  oak, 
beech  and  mixed  logs.  —  Ed.] 


for  $2.40;  25  for  $4.50;  100  for  $15.  Wholesale  prices 
on  request.  Cherry  Valley  Nursery,  Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y. 

GLADIOLUS,  DAHLIAS,  CANNAS.  Hundreds  of  Va- 
rieties.  Request  lists,  GLADSIDE,  Northfield,  Mass. 


„  .  'VIRUS  FREE  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.  Write  for 

The  Pennsylvania  State  College  ofPrlces-  STAN’S  BERRY  FARM,  Southampton,  Mass. 

Agriculture  reports  that  there  are  new  jet  torch  destroys  weeds,  stumps,  rocks, 
four  square  feet  of  greenhouse  in  Get  Free  Bullet,n-  S,NE’  RN-2-  ouakertown,  pa. 
England  for  every  person.  In  the 
United  States,  the  per-capita  area  of 
greenhouse  glass  is  1.2  square  feet. 


VIRUS  FREE  STRAWBERRY,  RED-BLACK  RASP¬ 
BERRY  PLANTS.  Guaranteed  to  Grow.  Circular. 
EUREKA  PLANT  FARM,  HASTINGS,  N.  Y. 


Complete  coverage  of  stubble  and  trash  when  turning  the  soil  of  corn  fields 
is  said  to  be  always  possible  when  a  “ cover  board ”  is  attached  to  the  mold- 
board  plow.  Fitting  most  plows,  the  inexpensive  device  deflects  residues 
into  the  furrow  where  they  are  covered  by  falling  soil. 


FOR  SALE  —  High  Yielding  Blight  Resistant 
KENNEBEC  Seed  Potatoes.  Also  outstanding  new 
Varieties;  SACO.  PLYMOUTH  and  MERRIMAC. 
THOMPSON  FARMS,  CLYMER,  NEW  YORK 


LIST— SURPLUS  EVERGREENS  AT  LOW  PRICES. 
UNADILLA  NURSERY,  JOHNSON  CITY,  N.  Y. 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  1957  Price  List  on  Cabbage, 
Tomato,  Potato,  Pepper  and  other  Vegetable  Plants. 
DIXIE  PLANT  CO.,  FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA 


HELP  WANTED 

Woman  with  car  to  sell  subscriptons  to 
The  Rural  New  Yorker  on  liberal  com¬ 
mission  basis.  Full  or  part  time.  Experi¬ 
ence  helpful,  but  not  necessary.  Some 
territory  open  in  New  York.  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  New  England.  For  further 
details,  write  Circulation  Manager,  The 
Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  St., 
New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Your  WISEST 
investment  in  a 
ROTARY  TILLER  is  an 

lfrien4. 

HEAVY  DUTY 

TRANS-A-MATIC  TILLER 


Easiest  operating  —  best  performing  tiller 
made!  Has  ball  and  cam  differential  for 
positive  traction,  fingertip  steering,  in¬ 
stant  turnaround.  Many  other  features! 
Choice  of  two  big,  powerful  models  — 
20"  or  28"  tillage.  For  full  details  contact 
R.  M.  KANIK,  BLACK  RIVER,  NEW 
YORK,  or  write  factory: 

ARIENS  COMPANY, 

147  CALUMET  ST.,  BRILLION,  WIS. 


W  LEASE  ON  LIFE1 


for  your  Steel  or  Masonry  Silo 


we  jS«lI  NER. 


Una-Liner  provides  effective  low-cost 
remedy  for  acid-worn  and  aging  Masonry 
and  Steel  silos.  Costs  less  . . .  and  does 
more  . .  .  than  costly  repairing.  Rugged, 
creosote-treated  2"  dowelled  staves  pro¬ 
vide  insulation,  reduce  corrosion  and 
spoilage  .  . .  offset  cracks  and  leaks  too. 
Easily  installed  and  available  in  all  sizes. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  FOLDER  TODAY 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 

Box  CU-37,  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


NEW-HIGHER 


ANTICIPATED 

DIVIDEND 


BONUS  DIVIDEND 
DAYS  EVERY  MONTH 


Dividends  Credited  and 


Compounded  Semi-Annually 


Save  More,  Make  More, 

Open  your  account  by  sending 
coupon  below  with  $5.00  or  more. 
We'll  send  your  passbook  by  re¬ 
turn  mail.  We  pay  postage  both 
ways. 


Serving  the  Thrifty  Since  1850 


ASSETS  OVER  $80,000,000 

MAIN  OFFICE 
100  State  St. 
bany  1,  N.Y. 


Member  Federal  Deposit  tnsvrcmce  Corporation 


White  Pine  and  Blister 
Rust 

Although  planters  have  gradually 
shifted  away  from  white  pine  be¬ 
cause  of  its  several  enemies  and  have 
sought  suitable  substitutes,  time  is 
proving  white  pine  to  be  capable  of 
producing  more  lumber  of  better 
quality  on  many  sites  in  the  North¬ 
east  than  the  other  species  used.  It 
should  therefore  not  be  written  off 
too  lightly.  The  note  of  F.  F.  G.  in 
the  January  19  issue  of  The  Rural 
New  Yorker,  labelled  “No  Luck  with 
White  Pine”,  has  prompted  me  to 
write  in  an  attempt  to  correct  the 
erroneous  impressions  presented  re¬ 
garding  its  value  as  a  plantation  tree. 

First,  I  think  that  the  blister  rust 
can  be  considered  a  minor  deterrent 
to  the  planting  of  this  species. 
Thanks  to  the  continued  work  of  the 
State  and  Federal  governments  in 
eradicating  wild  currant  and  goose¬ 
berry  bushes,  blister  rust  should 
cause  only  light  mortality  in  most 
plantations  and,  as  the  plantings  be¬ 
come  older,  trees  so  killed  (or  dying) 
can  be  removed  in  the  regular  peri¬ 
odic  harvest  cuttings  along  with 
other  trees  due  for  removal. 

Second,  while  the  white  pine  wee¬ 
vil  is  a  most  cripppling  insect,  caus¬ 
ing  the  distorted  trunk  and  bushy 
form  common  to  open-grown  pines, 
research  and  observation  have  shown 
that  a  spacing  of  five  feet  by  five 
feet  will  minimize  such  damage. 
Close  spacing,  while  developing  good 
trees,  necessitates  the  thinning  of 
the  plantation  by  the  time  it  is  20 
years  of  age,  at  which  time  no  mer¬ 
chantable  products  will  be  ready  so 
that  the  thinning  will  be  an  out¬ 
right  expense.  Better  still,  spraying 
the  leaders  of  young  pines  at  the 
proper  time  will  protect  them  from 
weevil  attack.  This  has  the  added 
advantage  of  making  it  possible  to 
use  a  wider — eight  feet  by  eight  feet 
— spacing,  which  lowei's  the  planting 
costs  per  acre  and  allows  the  trees 
to  grow  to  a  size  suitable  for  sale 
as  small  logs,  posts  or  pulpwood  be¬ 
fore  a  thinning  is  necessary.  Two  or 
possibly  three  sprayings  are  needed 
at  two-  to  four-year  intervals,  and  can 
be  done  so  reasonably  as  to  show  an 
economic  advantage  over  close  spac¬ 
ing,  especially  as  the  need  of  an  ex¬ 
pensive  early  thinning  is  eliminated. 

Further  information  on  the  tech¬ 
niques  of  spraying  may  be  obtained 
.  from  the  Northeastern  Forest  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  at  Upper  Darby, 
Penna.  Arthur  J.  Weinheimer 

Northeast'  Potato 
Council  Organizes 

Potato  producers  and  dealers  from 
Long  Island,  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  Delaware  met  formally  in 
New  York  on  February  27  to  set  up 
the  Northeast  Potato  Council.  Albert 
Punk,  a  grower  from  Imlaystown, 
Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J.,  was  chosen 
president,  Joseph  Coleman,  River- 
head,  Suffolk  Co.,  L.  I.,  potato  deal¬ 
er,  vice-president,  and  Owen  Barclay, 
5235  No.  Front  St.,  Harrisburg,  Dau¬ 
phin  Co.,  Pa.,  potato  agent,  secre¬ 
tary  and  temporary  treasurer.  The 
group  will  work  closely  with  the 
National  Potato  Council  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  D.  C.,  toward  achieving  its  ob¬ 
jective  “to  market  potatoes  at  a 
profit.”  Upstate  New  York,  Connec¬ 
ticut,  Rhode  Island  and  Massachu¬ 
setts  potatomen  are  specifically  in¬ 
vited  to  representation  on  the  Coun¬ 
cil.  Other  States  may  eventually  be 
included. 


How  Stormproof 
was  your  Roof 
this  Winter? 


How  did  the  contents  of  your  barn 
come  through  the  winter?  Were  your 
animals  and  machines,  hay  and  feed- 
stuffs  snug  and  dry  through  the  damp 
and  stormy  months  just  past? 

If  not,  now’s  the  time  to  fix  up, 
patch  up.  or  put  on  a  whole  new  roof 
if  need  be.  And  the  best  all-around 
roofing  for  the  job  is  Stormproof  gal¬ 
vanized  steel.  Here  are  some  reasons 
why: 

Stormproof  is  strong,  won’t  buckle 
or  tear  loose  when  the  high  winds 
blow7.  Stormproof  is  galvanized  to  pre¬ 
vent  corrosion  for  many  years  to  come. 
Stormproof  has  special  side-  and  end- 
lap  features  (showm  in  the  sketches) 
designed  to  keep  out  moisture-seepage 
and  siphoning.  And  Stormproof  is 
neat,  trim,  attractive  in  appearance. 

You’ll  find  Stormproof  easy  and 
fast  to  apply.  Sheets  are  26Vs  inches 
wide,  to  provide  24-inch  covering 
width,  and  range  in  length  from  6  feet 
to  12  feet.  They’re  convenient  to  han¬ 
dle  and  nail  in  place.  Talk  it  over  with 
your  dealer;  he  will  help  you  estimate 
the  quantity  youTl  need,  and  quote 
you  the  astonishingly  low  price  of 
this  top-quality  roofing  material. 


DRAINS.  Double  drains  carry 
off  any  moisture-siphoning 
through  the  side-lap,  while  pro¬ 
viding  ample  nailing  surface.  No 
need  for  battens  with  Stormproof 
galvanized  roofing. 


DRY  LAP.  The  three  cross-cor¬ 
rugations  at  the  bottom  of  each 
sheet  prevent  end-lap  siphoning, 
provide  a  snug  fit  with  the  sheet 
beneath,  eliminate  buckling  in 
high  winds. 


PRESSURE  ANGLE,  a 

slight  pressure  angle  formed  into 
one  side  of  each  sheet  forces 
Stormproof  sheets  to  hug  the  roof 
when  sides  are  nailed. 


Srox/HPKOOF 


Enclosed  is  $ _ Please 

open  a  savings  account  for  me  and  mail 
passbook  to  address  below. 

0  Send  Banking  by  Mail  Information 

Name _ 

Address _ _ 

City - State _ 25 
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Last  year  the  25  purebred  Holsteins  of  Peter  DeBaun  of  Rich¬ 
field  Springs,  N.  Y.,  averaged  14,260  pounds  of  milk  and  511 
pounds  of  butterfat.  High-quality  forage,  made  with  Vertagreen, 
gives  Mr.  DeBaun  more  milk  per  acre  and  more  milk  per  cow. 
He  has  found  that  feed  costs  can  be  lowered  by  using  Vertagreen 
to  produce  high-quality  forage.  Mr.  DeBaun  says,  ”As  a  con¬ 
sistent  user  of  Vertagreen  on  all  of  my  crops  for  the  past  six 
years,  and  having  made  some  progress  in  improving  both  yields 
and  quality  of  forage  and  grain,  and  having  won  national 
attention  for  my  herd  records,  it  gives  me  some  pleasure  to 
tell  you  that  I  am  convinced  that  the  balanced  feeding  my 
crops  received  from  Vertagreen  has  had  a  very  important 
part  to  play  in  the  results.” 


Vertagreen®  gives  Hubbardsville, 

N.Y.  Farmer 
"One  of  Best  Ever” 
Potato  and 
SnaD  Bean  Crons 


Mr.  Fred  Eaton  is  another  regular  Armour  Vertagreen  user.  He 
says,  "Vertagreen  gave  me  one  of  the  best  crops  of  potatoes  and 
snap  beans  that  I  have  ever  grown.  We  had  a  wet  July  and  dry 
August,  and  our  crops  never  ran  out  of  plant  food.” 


You ,  too,  can  increase  yield  and 
improve  quality  with  Vertagreen. 
It  gives  remarkable  results  on  all 
kinds  of  crops,  even  under  ad¬ 
verse  weather  conditions. 

SEE  YOUR  ARMOUR  AGENT  SOON! 


Pumps  3.000  GPH ;  450  GPH  80'  high;  or 
1,800  GPH  from  25'  well.  Use  Ve  to  %  HP 
motor.  Coupling  included  free.  1"  in¬ 
let;  %"  outlet.  Stainless  steel  shaft. 

Won’t  rust  or  clog! . $7.95 

Heavy  Duty  Ball-Bearing  Pump 
Up  to  7,500  GPH;  or  3,000  GPH 

,  from  25'  wei],  114"  jn)et;  y  out_  - I 

let  $12.95.  Postpaid  if  cash  with  order.  Don’t  delay — 

send  for  yours  today!  MONEY  BACK:  GUARANTEE. 

LABAWCO  PUMPS  ,  BelleMead  193,  New  Jersey 


Farm  and  Home  Electric  Plants 

NEW  115  volt  60  cycle  AC  1  phase  portable 
one  cylinder  gas  engine. 

1500  watt  —  $215.00;  2000  watt  —  $250.00; 
2500  watt  —  $280.00 
115/230  VOLT 

2500  watt  —  $315.00;  3500  watt  —  $395.00. 
14,000  VA  PTO  Tractor  drive  —  $600  00 
Prices  F.  O.  B.  Goshen,  N.  Y. 

„  G.  &  w-  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY, 
ROUTE  17M,  GOSHEN,  N.  Y. 


Apples  for  Processing 

Are  we  planting  the  right  varieties 
for  the  non-fresh  market  that’s 
growing  each  year? 


By  ROBERT 

ii/a  a  ejiPPLES  are  generally  desig- 
SjCRg  nated  as  a  processing  type 
vf>  or  as  a  dessert  type,  the 
latter  intended  to  be  eaten 
fresla  out  of  hand  or  in 
salads.  At  least  two-thirds 
*  of  New  York  State  apples 

are  processed.  The  processed  apple 
takes  several  forms  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  dessert  apple.  Fifty  years 
ago  apple  processing  was  mainly  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  production  of  eider 
and  vinegar.  While  these  are  still 
products  of  major  importance  to  the 
industry,  processing  today  refers 
mainly  to  canned  products — apple¬ 
sauce,  apple  slices,  and  sauces  and 
purees  for  baby  foods.  Frozen  slices, 
dried  slices  and  pasteurized  juice  are 
of  lesser  economic  importance,  as 
are  various  specialties  such  as  apple 
butter,  syrup,  candy,  jelly,  pectin 
and  ice  cream. 

Apple  sauce,  baby  food  and  some 
canned  slices  and  pie  mixes  go  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  consumer.  However,  the 
bulk  of  sliced  apples  do  not  go  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  consumer  but  are  sold 
in  10-  to  30-pound  containers  to 
bakeries,  resturants  and  institutions. 
They  are  primarily  used  for  making 
the  king  of  all  apple  products — the 
apple  pie 

Another  fast-growing  outlet  is  the 
practice  of  supplying  bakeries,  rest¬ 
aurants  and  institutions  daily  with 
freshly  prepared  slices.  These  slices 
are  given  only  a  light  preservative 
treatment  sufficient  to  keep  them  at 
room  temperature  for  a  few  days 
without  browning.  The  practice  is 
new  enough  that  apples  thus  han¬ 
dled  are  still  counted  as  fresh  sales 
in  the  census  of  apple  sales,  so  that 
he  importance  of  processing  is  not 
fully  seen.  In  addition,  purchases  of 
'resh  apples  by  the  housewife  may 
3e  intended  for  eating  out  of  hand  or 
for  baking.  For  these  seasons  it  is 
difficult  to  assess  adequately  the  rela¬ 
tive  demands  for  processing  as 
against  dessert  types  of  apple. 

This  shift  in  the  pattern  of  con¬ 
sumption  would  be,  for  the  grower, 
only  a  matter  of  selling  to  new  cus¬ 
tomers  or  markets  if  the  apple  varie¬ 
ties  already  present  in  his  orchards 
were  suitable  for  the  newer  forms  of 
processing.  Unfortunately  the  most 
common  and  successful  variety — Mc- 
ntosh,  developed  as  a  good  yielding, 
high  quality  dessert  apple,  is  defi¬ 
nitely  unsatisfactory  for  commercial 
processing.  This  is  also  true  of  the 
Cortland,  similar  to  the  McIntosh  in 
type,  which  has  been  widely  propa¬ 
gated  in  the  Northeast.  I  do  not 
mean  to  imply  that,  with  carefui 
treatment  of  these  varieties  when  in 
the  right  condition,  the  housewife 
cannot  successfully  use  them  in  cook¬ 
ing.  There  is,  however,  general  agree¬ 
ment  among  processors  that  these 
varieties  do  not  meet  the  needs  of 
large-scale  processing.  As  a  matter 


L.  LaBELLE 

of  fact,  an  understanding  smile  would 
undoubtedly  be  your  reward  if  you 
remarked  to  a  processor  that  ap¬ 
parently  no  fruit  or  vegetable  lends 
itself  well  to  large-scale  processing. 
He  would  quickly  agree. 

How  then  can  we  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  the  two  types  of  apples?  Sev¬ 
eral  comparisons  can  be  made. 
Where  the  dessert  apple  should  be 
somewhat  sweet,  the  processing  ap¬ 
ple  needs  some  tartness  to  allow  for 
unavoidable  losses  during  processing 
and  to  balance  the  sugar  added  in 
the  sauce  or  pie.  Both  types  must 
handle  well  without  excessive  bruis¬ 
ing  and  keep  well  in  cold  storage. 
Dessert  apples  need  to  have  a  pleas¬ 
ing  skin  color,  and  processing  sort  re 
quire  a  symmetrical  shape  for  most 
efficient  mechanical  peeling. 

Varieties  for  Processing 

There  are  some  good  processing 
apples  being  grown  right  now.  Some 
of  the  older  varieties  meet  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  processor  very 
well  but  are  not  completely  satis¬ 
factory  to  the  grower.  The  Northern 
Spy  and  Esopus  Spitzenburg  are  of 
the  highest  quality  for  processing 
and,  when  ripe,  may  also  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  superior  dessert  sorts  by 
those  liking  tart  apples.  However, 
their  yields  to  the  grower  are  insuf¬ 
ficient  for  him  to  realize  a  profit. 
The  Baldwin  is  almost  as  good  as 
these  and  much  more  widely  grown. 
However,  it  too  may  produce  light 
crops  in  alternate  years,  and  it 
is  not  sufficiently  winter-hardy. 
Twenty-Ounce,  although  too  large  for 
a  dessert  apple,  favors  the  processor 
with  a  high  yield  of  processed  prod¬ 
uct  because  of  its  size;  however,  it 
does  not  keep  well  in  storage. 

The  old  Ben  Davis  and  the  newer 
Rome  Beauty  must  be  condemned 
for  their  unfortunate  lack  of  flavor, 
whatever  their  other  virtues.  Such 
a  lack  of  taste  appeal  as  they  ex¬ 
emplify  can  only  hurt  the  market  for 
apples  in  the  long  run.  The  competi¬ 
tion  with  other  fruits  for  consumer 
favor  is  already  keen  and  will  be 
more  so  as  more  of  the  highly- 
flavored  tropical  fruits  reach  our 
markets. 

The  Rhode  Island  Greening  leads 
other  processing  varieties  in  current 
production.  Because  of  its  green  skin- 
color,  however,  it  has  the  disadvan¬ 
tage  that  it  may  not  be  sold  as  a  des¬ 
sert  apple.  The  Jonathan,  while  it  is 
one  of  the  best  for  both  dessert  and 
processing,  does  not  size  properly  in 
this  climate  and  does  not  keep  well 
in  storage. 

There  Are  Dual-Purpose  Apples 

This  leads  to  an  idea  which  is  be¬ 
ing  given  considerable  attention  at 
the  New  York  State  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  at  Geneva  as  well  as  at  private 
nurseries — the  concept  of  the  dual- 

The  percentage,  of  N.  Y. 


Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 


1935  -  1939 


IO.I  % 


State’s  total  apple  crop 
going  into  processing 
increases  every  year. 


New  Way  Without  Surgery 

Science  Finds  Healing  Substance  That  Does  Both — 
Relieves  Pain — Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (Special)  —  For  the 
first  time  science  has  found  a  new 
healing  substance  with  the  astonish¬ 
ing  ability  to  shrink  hemorrhoids 
and  to  relieve  pain— without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently 
relieving  pain,  actual  reduction 
(shrinkage)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all  — results  were 
so  thorough  that  sufferers  made 


astonishing  statements  like  “Piles 
have  ceased  to  be  a  problem!” 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  (Bio-Dyne*)  —  discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  H*  At  your 
druggist.  Money  back  guarantee. 

•Beg.  U.  8.  Pat.  Off. 
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Apple  slices  are  sampled  prior  to 
■freezing  in  apple-processing  research 
at  the  N.  Y.  Experiment  Station  at 
G&neva. 

purpose  apple.  The  growers  have 
found  that,  because  of  market  condi¬ 
tions,  they  must  be  able  to  sell  their 
apples  for  either  fresh  or  processed 
consumption.  The  size  of  the  crop 
and  the  carry-over  of  canned  apple 
stocks  from  the  previous  year  affect 
the  proportionate  demand  for  des¬ 
sert  and  processing  types.  The  grow¬ 
er  who  has  dual-purpose  apples 
would  generally  have  less  trouble 
selling  his  entire  crop  than  his  neigh¬ 
bor  down  the  road  whose  plantings 
are  devoted  one-third  to  dessert  vari¬ 
eties  and  two-thirds  to  processing 
sorts.  And  he  may  have  considerably 
less  difficulty  than  another  grower 
who  calculates  to  sell  his  whole  crop 
of  McIntosh  and  Cortlands  to  a 
processor  when  the  fresh  market  is 
glutted. 

Are  there  such  dual-purpose  ap¬ 
ples?  We  have  already  mentioned  the 
Spy,  Esopus  and  Baldwin  which  would 
qualify  if  only  a  bigger  crop  could  be 
consistently  grown.  Recent  introduc¬ 
tions  of  new  varieties  have  shown 
promise,  including  the  Monroe,  Web¬ 
ster,  Golden  Delicious,  Idared,  Ruby, 
Wellington,  Turley  and  Melrose.  Of 
these  the  Monroe,  Idared  and  Golden 
Delicious  are  perhaps  the  most  versa¬ 
tile,  while  the  others  lean  more  to¬ 
ward  the  processing  type.  The  Mon¬ 
roe  is  a  really  distinguished  apple 
only  in  its  unusual  resistance  to  soft¬ 
ening  during  heating,  freezing  and 
thawing,  or  even  irradiation.  Its  qual¬ 
ity  lies  in  its  unique  freedom  from 
any  major  fault,  cultural  or  process¬ 
ing,  as  determined  in  tests  by  the 
author  and  others  at  the  New  York 
State  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion.  Current  plantings  reflect  the 
confidence  its  favorable  character¬ 
istics  inspire  in  the  grower. 

Apples  for  Slices,  Sauces  and 
Baby  Foods 

Recalling  for  a  moment  that  we  are 
dealing  with  a  number  of  different 
processed  products,  consider  what 
qualities  are  most  important  in  each 
and  which  apples  best  provide  these 
qualities.  Canned  slices  must  keep 
their  shape  during  processing  with¬ 
out  becoming  too  soft  in  texture. 
Color  and  flavor  are  secondary  to 
slice  texture  since  they  are  more 
easily  controlled  by  the  baker.  The 
Spy,  Rhode  Island  Greening,  Rome 
and  Monroe  have  the  necessary  firm¬ 
ness  of  flesh  to  qualify  for  canned 
slices. 

In  apple  sauce,  the  color  and  grain 
are  paramount  in  determining  mar¬ 
keting  quality.  A  light  to  full  yellow 
color  and  a  coarse  grain  are  gener¬ 
ally  favored.  The  common  dessert 
varieties,  McIntosh  and  Cortland, 
fall  far  short  of  these  requirements, 
however  much’  they  may  add  to  the 
sauce  flavor.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Spy,  Baldwin,  Rhode  Island  Green¬ 
ing,  Monroe,  and  Twenty-Ounce  are 
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NEWT  RE  E*  PL'ffN  T  ER 


xgbrestWieui  TANDEM  PLANTER 

Easy,  Low  Cost  Planting  of  Liners, 
Potted  Stock,  etc.  Rugged— 3  point 
hitch  —  for  any  terrain.  No  plant 
damage— better  survival. 

FREE  Literature.  Dealers  Invited. 
RNY,  GERMANIA,  PENNA. 

FORESTVIEW  EVERGREEN  NURSERY 

-  DEPRESSION  PRICES  - 

We  Sell  Cheap  —  Save  75°o  Off  —  New  and  Used 
Tractor  Parts  —  Crawlers  and  Wheel  Tractors  —  160 
Makes  and  Models.  1957  catalog  ready.  Send  25o 
refundable.  SURPLUS  TRACTOR  PARTS  CORP. 
FARGO.  NORTH  DAKOTA 


Best  Sealants  Made  for  Farm  Equipment 


Form-A-Gasket  No.  1  Sets  quickly,  dries  hard. 
Form-A-Gasket  No.  2  Setsslowly  .remains  pliable. 
Form-A-Gasket  No.  3  Brushable  liquid,  remains 
tackv. 

New  Form-A-Gasket  Super‘‘300"  Made  to  resist 
the  new  detergent  lubricants. 

Order  from  your  implement  dealer 
or  any  automotive  store  now. 

PERMATEX  COMPANY,  INC. 

General  Offices: 

300  Broadway.  Huntington  Station,  N.Y. 

Factories  in:  Brooklyn  35,  N.Y.  •  Kansas  City  15,  Kans. 


FORM- 
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Mors  Than  50  Chemical  Products  for  Bettor  Automotive  Maintenance 


well  suited  for  apple  sauce. 

Apples  used  in  baby  food  should 
have  a  slow  rate  of  browning  when 
freshly  cut.  The  more  meticulous 
care  given  the  trimming  operation 
results  in  a  process  slower  than  the 
usual  canning  techniques.  This  places 
a  premium  on  freedom  from  rapid 
browning.  Pureed  apple  for  baby 
food  may  be  prepared  from  unpeeled 
fruit  if  the  skin  is  yellow,  decreasing 
the  waste  involved  in  peeling.  The 
skin  of  red  apples  on  the  other  hand 
cannot  be  cooked  with  the  flesh  lest 
the  pink  color  it  at  first  imparts  to 
the  sauce  turn  brown  during  long 
storage.  Here,  too,  a  mildly-flavored 
product  from  a  low  acid  apple  may 
meet  with  more  universal  acceptance 
from  mother  and  child.  The  Golden 
Delicious  is  ideally  suited  for  baby 
food  on  each  of  these  counts. 

The  varieties  used  for  fresh  or 
frozen  slices  should  be  firm  of  flesh 
like  those  for  canned  slices.  In  addi¬ 
tion  they  must  not  bleed  too  much 
juice  after  processing,  as  early  sea¬ 
son  apples  do,  lest  the  drained 
weight  and  consequently  the  yield 
of  pies  at  the  bakery  be  low.  Since 
some  apples  are  kept  in  cold  storage 
many  months  before  processing  into 
fresh  slices,  they  must  have  good 
storage  qualities.  The  Rhode  Island 
Greening,  Baldwin,  Spy  and  Monroe 
are  well  adapted  to  frozen  slices, 
while  the  Rome,  Yellow  Newton, 
York  Imperial  and  the  new  Idared 
have  the  long  storage  life  required 
for  “fresh”  slices. 

Cider  and  Juice  Apples 

Cider  and  juice  apples  require  a 
high  acid  and  sugar  content  since 
flavor  is  their  primary  character¬ 
istic.  However,  here  as  in  sauces  and 
purees  a  blend  of  varieties  is  com¬ 
monly  employed  to  achieve  a  good 
balance  among  acidity,  sweetness, 
and  the  pleasing  aromatic  elements 
of  the  McIntosh  type.  Blending  is  not 
employed  in  processing  slices  to 
avoid  the  non-uniformity  of  apple 
slices  resulting  from  differing  flesh 
color  and  texture.  Ideally,  juice  ap¬ 
ples  should  also  be  slow  to  darken 
and  have  a  high  ascorbic  acid  con¬ 
tent  in  order  to  make  it  simpler  to 
maintain  a  light  color  during  pro¬ 
cessing. 

Apples  for  vinegar  production 
should  have  a  high  sugar  content  in 
order  that  a  high  yield  of  acetic  acid 
may  be  obtained  from  the  fermenta¬ 
tion  of  the  sugar.  However,  such 
apples — notably  the  Red  Delicious — 
would  generally  be  in  demand  on  the 
fresh  market.  It  would  not  be  sur¬ 
prising  to  find,  in  consideration  of 
the  economics  of  the  market  place, 
that  apples  at  hand  or  those  not  de¬ 
sired  for  other  purposes  are  routed 
to  the  cider  or  vinegar  mill  without 
much  regard  for  variety.  It  is  per¬ 
haps  enough  for  the  present  if  some 
attempt  is  made  to  blend  what  is 
available  to  best  advantage. 

All  this  may  be  somewhat  confus¬ 
ing  to  the  grower.  He  may  be  in¬ 
clined  at  this  point  to  insist  that  “ap¬ 
ples  is  apples.”  But  certainly  each 
grower  can  discern  the  needs  of  his 
immediate  market  and  note  that  the 
trend  is  toward  certain  products.  It 
seems  only  good  sense  that  he  care¬ 
fully  plan  his  future  production  of 
apples  to  meet  these  needs.  Consulta¬ 
tion  with  his  customers  would  be  to 
the  advantage  of  both. 

I  can  only  offer  a  final  plea.  To 
grower  and  processor  alike  the  flavor 
of  the  apple  is  of  little  immediate 
importance.  The  future  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  is  ultimately  in  the  hands  of 
the  consumer.  A  product  mediocre  in 
flavor  cannot  long  hold  the  favor 
which  tradition  has  bestowed  on  the 
apple  in  this  country.  Flavor  must 
not  be  neglected  in  the  selection  of 
varieties  for  processing.  We  are 
fortunate  that  the  soils  and  climate 
of  the  northeastern  United  States 
seem  to  produce  apples  more  highly 
flavored  than  in  other  sections  of  the 
country.  It  is  and  will  continue  to  be 
an  advantage  not  to  be  discarded 
heedlessly. 
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Off  with  the  old  —  on  with  the 
new!  Experience  performance  and 
power  undreamed  of  before  the 
Hydramic  MH50.  Get  traction, 
speeds,  driving  smoothness  .  .  . 
unmatched  ability  to  master  more 
2-3  plow  jobs  than  ever  before. 

Drive  the  MH50  soon  .  .  .  this 
new  kind  of  tractor  with  Hydram¬ 
ic  Power  .  .  .  the  tractor  that 
seems  to  think  for  itself.  Test  all 
the  exclusive  miracle  features  from 
Massey-Harris:  Double-Duty 
PTO  .  .  .  Draft  Monitor  3-point 


Hitch  .  .  .  Hydramic  Control  .  .  . 
Hi-Lo  Transmission  and  Duo- 
Range  Clutch.  They’re  all  yours 
for  the  ultimate  in  profit-making 
performance  .  .  .  yours  only  with 
the  fabulous  MH50. 

ASK  FOR  A  DEMONSTRATION 

Name  the  time,  place  and  implements.  Youf 
Massey-Harris  dealer  will  be  proud  to  hav& 
you  test-drive  a  new  MH50.  For  folder  writes 
Massey-Harris,  Dept.  C-40,  Racine,  Wis. 

CHECK  OUR  EXCLUSIVE  TIME  PUR¬ 
CHASE  PLAN  —  Tailored  to  your  farming 
and  marketing  practices.  Ask  your  dealer . 


ALWAYS  KEEP  YOUR  EYE  ON 


DIVISION  OF  MASSEY  -  HARRIS  -  FERGUSON,  INC. 


Tractors  •  Combines  •  Corn  Pickers  •  Balers  *  Implements 


SAVE  $7.20 


NORELCO 


Men’s  Electric  Shaver. 
Latest  model,  brand 
new  and  fully  guaran¬ 
teed.  Complete  with 
case,  cord  and  cleaning 
brush.  Regularly  retails 
at  S24.95.  Our  price  $17.75 
postage  paid.  All  orders 
filled  withm  24  hours.  Your 
money  back  if  you  are 
not  fully  satisfied  Send 
check  or  money  order  to: 


John  Brooks,  Dpt.  491,  Box  232,  St.  Louis  3, Mo. 


pressure  at  every  faucet 

beyond  city  water  mains . . .  with  a  Myers  Pump 
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When  the  pump  on  the  well  is  a  Myers  Ejecto®,  plenty 
of  sparkling-clear  wat§r  is  always  ready  for  ail  the 
necessities  and  conveniences  of  modem,  country 
iiving.  The  Ejecto  delivers  worry-free,  economical 
water  pressure  because  of  Myers  quality  design  and 
construction  features,,  like  the  one-piece  impeller. 

It’s  all  bronze  to  resist  corrosion  . . .  perfectly 

balanced  for  smooth,  quiet  operation. 

*  * 

For  expert  advice  in  selecting  the  right  type  and 
size  of  pump,  call  the  nearby  Myers  full-line 
water  systems  dealer. 
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• . .  l  yers  home 

!  Booklet  covering  questions-  Write  to:  Ontorio. 

ters-  Answers  home  -ter  ^  ^  Ashlond.  - . 

Ayers  &  Bro.  Co.  ■»  - - 


HARD-STONE 


The  new  Harder  HARD-STONE  is 
impregnated  with  plastics  through- 


The  marble-like  appearance  is  life¬ 
time.  The  Harder  HARD-STONE  Silo 
has  lasting  beauty. 


Harder  Silo  Co.,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


CONCRETE 


VITAMINS  60%  OFF  —  5th  BOTTLE  •/*  PRICE 
Don’t  wait  for  promotional  sales  to  bring  prices 
down.  Our  Prices  are  Lowest  for  High  Potency 
Vitamins.  Save  by  buying  100  or  250  days  supply. 
Entire  formulas  contained  in  one  capsule.  Write 
for  Free  Price  List  of  Our  Products. 

VITA-MART  DRUG  SERVICE 
123-09  MERRICK  BLVD.,  JAMAICA  34,  N.  Y. 
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WANTED 

DISTRIBUTORS  and  DEALERS 

Here  is  a  winner  for  1957!  Nationally 
advertised  INDIAN  Direct  Drive  Chain 
Saw  offers  protected  territories. 

Designed  for  professional  pulpwood  cutting, 
INDIAN  has  no  equal  for  dependability  in 
the  field.  Professional  users  and  farmers 
alike  acclaim  the  novel  engineering  features 
found  in  no  other  saw. 

INDIAN  is  one  of  the  most  competitive 
saws  on  the  market,  low  in  cost,  light  in 
weight,  rugged  in  performance.  Attractive 
discounts  assure  substantial  profits. 

Join  an  expanding  industry  with  hard¬ 
hitting,  fast-moving  INDIAN  Chain  Saws! 
For  full  details  write  to: 

INDIAN  CHAIN  SAW,  INC. 

7300  LAWRENCE  AVE.,  CHICAGO  31,  ILL. 


Change  of  Address: 

The  Post  Office  Department  no  longer 
forwards  magazines  or  newspapers  which 
are  incorrectly  addressed.  We  request 
that  you  report  any  change  of  address 
directly  to  us  at  least  three  weeks  in 
advance.  In  any  request  for  change  of 
address,  or  in  any  communication  regard¬ 
ing  your  subscription,  kindly  clip  the 
name-and-address  label  from  your  latest 
issue  of  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER: 
the  key  numbers  on  this  stamp  enable 
us  to  locate  your  subscription  quickly 
and  to  give  you  better  service. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y.,  1,  N.  Y. 


Visit  to  Farmers’  Week — 1914 


For  months  we  had  planned  this 
trip,  for  nearly  everyone  had  heard 
about  Farmers’  Week  at  Ithaca.  It 
was  a  new  venture  at  the  College, 
and  everyone  who  had  attended  it  the 
first  year  had  enjoyed  it. 

Ithaca,  from  where  I  live  at  the 
end  of  the  line,  is  only  70  miles  as  the 
crow  flies,  and  on  today’s  highways  is 
little  more  than  an  hour’s  drive. 
But  back  in  1914  it  was  an  all-day 
jaunt.  One  had  to  catch  the  first  train 
out  on  our  little  one-track  road  that 
ran  down  to  Newark.  The  engine  of 
this  train  was  a  small  one,  purchased 
from  the  elevated  in  Brooklyn,  and 
the  coach  was  a  combination  baggage 
and  passenger  car  carrying  milk  and 
mail.  This  car  was  always  full  of  men 
and  in  hunting  season  with  the  side 
doors  open  so  that  a  hunter  could 
take  a  shot  at  a  pheasant  if  one 
should  fly  up  along  the  track.  The 
engineer  was  a  friendly  cuss  and  he 
would  stop  the  train  and  back  up  so 
the  hunter  could  retrieve  the  bird 
if  he  happened  to  hit  one. 

This  trip  to  Ithaca  was  in  mid¬ 
winter,  and  the  old  coach  was  like  an 
icebox  on  that  early  morning  run; 
and  we  were  all  glad  to  reach  New¬ 
ark.  There  we  took  the  first  trolley 
on  the  Rochester,  Syracuse  &  Eastern 
to  Port  Byron  where  one  changed  to 
Auburn  shortline.  In  Auburn  one 


A  Question  of 
Conservation 

My  mother  picked  the  finest  from 
the  bin, 

While  father  always  chose  the  spoil¬ 
ing  fruit. 

The  question,  though,  as  you  might 
say,  was  moot, 

Since  both  of  them  thought  waste¬ 
fulness  a  sin. 

—  Russell  Pettis  Askue 


went  down  Clark  Street  to  the  Le¬ 
high  and  took  the  steam  train  for 
Harford.  Mother  had  cousins  there 
and  she  was  going  to  visit  around 
while  I  went  to  Farmers’  Week. 
After  the  wait  in  Freeville,  the  place 
everyone  knows,  it  was  late  when  we 
reached  Harford,  but  Mother’s  cousin 
was  at  the  train  to  meet  us.  He  had 
a  good  horse  and  a  swell  body  cutter, 
but  it  was  snowing  and  blowing  like 
mad  and  the  lantei’n  tied  to  the 
dashboard  gave  very  little  light. 
However,  the  horse  knew  the  road 
and  after  about  three  miles  we  hit 
Daisy  Hollow  where  we  went  in  be¬ 
tween  two  mountain-like  hills  and  it 
was  like  a  different  world.  One  could 
hear  the  wind  on  the  hilltop,  but  it 
was  calm  in  the  Hollow.  There  was 
a  real  meal  awaiting  us  when  we 
reached  the  Parkers.  They  knew 
their  kinfolk  would  be  hungry  and 
they  filled  them  up  that  night.  There 
is  nothing  like  good,  country  cook¬ 
ing. 

The  next  day  with  another  cousin 
we  started  for  Farmers’  Week.  First 
up  to  Freeville,  then  wait  for  the 
Cortland  train  for  Ithaca.  That  wait 
in  Freeville  was  something  many  a 
story  has  been  written  about,  and 
one  has  missed  part  of  life  if  he  has 
not  waited  in  Freeville.  If  you  are  an 
outsider  and  have  never  heard  about 
this  place,  four  trains  met  there,  and 
none  left  until  all  were  in.  Horses 
were  traded  there,  new  loves  were 
formed,  babies  were  nearly  born 
there,  and  many  other  things  hap¬ 
pened  while  waiting  at  Freeville. 

On  arriving  in  Ithaca  it  was  very 
different  than  I  had  expected.  In 
Wayne  County  we  have  our  drumlins 
that  stretch  out  for  miles,  but  they 
are  not  piled  up  in  one  place  like 
they  are  there.  Back  here  when  one 
walks  up  the  street,  one  does  not 
look  into  the  chimneys  of  the  street 
that  are  in  the  next  block  below.  We 


arrived  in  an  icy  time;  in  fact,  that 
was  the  day  the  Eddy  Street  car 
jumped  the  track  and  took  the  porch 
off  a  house  on  one  of  the  curves. 

Up  on  the  hill  the  lecture  rooms 
were  not  as  crowded  as  they  are  to¬ 
day  and  after  registration  I  picked 
out  what  interested  me  most  from 
the  program.  Professor  Warren  was 
always  good,  Professor  Savage  on 
dairy,  and  Professor  Wing  took 
special  pains  because  he  had  married 
a  Wayne  County  girl.  She  had  rela¬ 
tives  who  were  related  to  my  family 
and  we  soon  formed  a  friendship  that 
lasted  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  always 
called  me  “Wayne  County”  every 
time  we  met.  Back  in  1916  we  met 
on  the  train  on  the  way  to  the 
National  Dairy  Show  at  Springfield. 
He  said:  “Well,  Wayne  County,  this 
trip  will  do  you  a  lot  of  good.”  How 
right  he  was;  we  met  several  times 
during  the  show.  On  Saturday  I  de¬ 
cided  to  go  to  Boston  and  spend  Sun¬ 
day  with  an  old  preacher  friend  who 
used  to  live  in  our  town,  and  was  in 
the  station  about  to  buy  my  ticket 
when  Professor  Wing  walked  in  and 
asked,  “Where  are  you  going?”  I 
told  him  and  he  said,  “You  can  go 
there  tonight;  go  with  me  today.” 
This  I  did  and  we  went  with  a  train¬ 
load  out  to  Mixter  Farm  in  the 
rugged  hills  of  Massachusetts  where 
John  S.  Clark  was  building  up  that 
grand  Mixter  herd.  Being  with  him 
I  met  men  I  would  never  have  had 
the  privilege  to  meet  in  my  lifetime. 
At  the  noon  meal  that  was  furnished 
us  he  introduced  me  to  a  breeder 
from  Western  New  York.  Professor 
Wing  told  this  breeder  I  was  trying 
to  get  stalled  in  purebred  cattle  and 
that  he  should  drive  over  and  sec 
me.  Sure  enough,  in  a  few  weeks  I 
had  a  call  from  this  man  and  he 
told  me  of  someone  nearby  who  had 
bought  a  heifer  from  him  and  had 
not  paid  for  her.  He  said,  “Go  and 
buy  her  and  I  will  see  you  get  the 
papers.”  This  he  did.  Two  years 
later  I  sold  her  daughter  to  the  man 
who  invented  Bromo  Seltzer  for 
enough  to  pay  a  couple  of  my  past- 
due  notes. 

To  go  back  to  Farmers’  Week.  We 
got  our  noon  lunch  at  the  Home  Ec 
cafeteria,  and  everything  looked  so 
good  that  the  tray  would  not  hold 
it  all.  At  night  we  took  the  train 
back  to  Freeville  and  then  Harford 
and  up  to  Daisy  Hollow  to  some  more 
country  cooking.  We  really  lived  that 
week — it  was  my  first  taste  of  wild 
strawberry  pie,  real  buckwheat  cakes 
and  maple  syrup  for  breakfast  after 
sleeping  in  a  big,  soft  feather  bed. 
They  know  how  to  treat  their  kinfolk 
down  in  that  section. 

One  noon  at  Farmers’  Week  I 
heard  a  lecture  that  lasted  all  my 
life.  That  day  I  decided  to  eat  early 
and  get  ahead  of  the  crowd.  As  I  was 
through  early,  I  stepped  into  a  lec¬ 
ture  at  Roberts  Hall,  not  knowing 
what  the  program  was  but  I.  soon 
became  interested.  It  was  “Making 
Good  Looks  Pay”;  the  speaker  was 
Hem-y  Van  Alstyne  of  Kindei'hook, 
N.  Y.,  a  man  who  had  spent  a  lot  of 
time  speaking  at  Farmers’  Institutes. 
Here  are  some  of  the  things  he  men¬ 
tioned  that  make  such  a  lot  of  differ¬ 
ence:  a  little  paint,  a  broken  window 
replaced,  doors  closed,  and  tools  put 
away  when  finished.  Forty  years  is 
a  long  time,  but  I  have  received  my 
answer  to  that  lecture.  Just  a  few 
years  ago  I  needed  some  plow  re¬ 
pairs,  and  must  drive  20  miles  for 
them.  If  I  went  toward  the  city,  I 
could  stop  and  see  my  grandchildren, 
so  that  was  where  I  went.  After  I  had 
made  my  purchase,  the  dealer  said, 
“I  don’t  believe  I  know  you”  My  an¬ 
swer  was,  “I  live  south  of  Marion  on 
the  Newark  Road.”  “Oh”,  he  said, 
“that’s  the  farm  with  no  tools  in  the 
yard.”  He  then  added,  “We  sell  a  lot 
of  farm  equipment  over  that  way 
and  we  always  tell  our  drivers  to 
turn  by  the  farm  with  no  tools  in 
the  yard.”  “One  time”,  he  went  on 
(Continued  on  Page  207) 
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Hard  Water 
Needs 
Softening 


How  to  do  it 


Quality  as  well  as  the  quantity  of 
water  should  be  considered  in  plan¬ 
ning  a  water  installation  for  any 
farm  or  home.  The  right  quantity, 
i.e.,  enough  so  that  an  abundant  flow 
can  be  drawn  simultaneously  from 
numei'ous  outlets,  is  assured  by  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  correct  size  of  pump  and 
pressure  tank  But  quantity  takes  no 
account  of  quality;  and  water  needs 
to  be  something  else  besides  fluid  to 
do  its  job  properly  in  the  home  and  in 
various  farming  operations.  One  of 
the  most  important  requirements  is 
that  it  be,  as  it  is  called,  soft.  Be¬ 
cause  it  usually  comes  direct  from 
the  ground,  most  farm  water  lacks 
the  desirable  quality  of  softness. 
Well  water  is  hard,  sometimes  very 
hard.  For  this  reason,  a  water  soft¬ 
ener  is  often  included  as  part  of  the 
basic  farm  water  system. 

One  does  not  need  scientific  tests 
to  determine  the  hardness  of  a  water 
supply;  the  signs  are  easily  recog¬ 
nized  and  unmistakable.  One  of  the 
most  common  marks  is  a  ring  in  the 
bathtub.  The  minerals  of  hard  water 
— chiefly  calcium  and  magnesium — 
combine  with  soap  to  pi’oduce  a  scum 
that  does  not  rinse  away.  Vigorous 
scouring  is  needed  to  remove  accum¬ 
ulations  from  plumbing  fixtures. 
Every  housewife  who  has  struggled 
to  get  clothes  really  clean  in  hard 
water  knows  how,  instead  of  rinsing 
away,  the  soap  scum  clings  to  cloth¬ 
ing.  White  things  dry  gray  and 
dingy;  coloi'ed  garments  soon  lose 
their  brilliance.  The  buildup  of  soap 
scum  in  textile  fibers  weakens  them, 
too.  It  is  said  to  make  clothing  wear 
out  25  per  cent  sooner  than  ordinary. 

Further  evidence  of  hard  water  is 
found  in  the  kitchen.  When  the 
water  is  boiled,  its  minei’als  precipi¬ 
tate  as  while  film  on  pots  and  pans. 
Lime  deposits  on  the  inside  of  a  tea 
kettle  come  from  hard  water.  Be¬ 
cause  of  hard  water,  dishes,  glass¬ 
ware  and  silverware  in  the  automatic 
dishwasher  dry  with  gray  streaks. 
Certain  green  vegetables  —  peas  and 
beans  in  particular — act  as  natural 
water  softeners;  that  is  why  they 
may  come  to  the  table  wrinkled  and 
unappetizing. 


“ Soft  roater  is  better  everywhere" 
say  the  experts;  hard  xoater  may  add 
up  to  $170  a  year  in  extra  costs,  they 
say.  A  water  softener-conditioner  is 
the  answer  to  many  farms’  water 
troubles. 

Hard  water  is  relentless  in  its  at¬ 
tack  on  the  plumbing  system,  par¬ 
ticularly  water-heating  equipment. 
Formation  of  scale  in  water  heaters 
and  boilers  shortens  their  life.  Lay¬ 
ers  of  scale  act  as  insulation,  too, 
preventing  transmission  of  heat  and 
sending  fuel  bills  up.  The  bore  of 
piping  decreases  progressively  as 
scale  builds  up.  Gradually  diminish¬ 
ing  pressure  at  water  faucets  may 
be  an  indication  of  this.  When  piping 
gets  so  scale-logged  as  to  fail  to  func¬ 
tion,  if  must,  of  course,  be  replaced. 

Fortunately,  hardness  is  easy  to 
remove  from  any  supply  of  water. 
A  softener — a  tank-like  device  re¬ 
sembling  a  water  heater — does  it  effi¬ 
ciently  and  well.  Softeners  are  usu¬ 
ally  installed  between  The  pump  and 
the  supply  line  serving  the  house 
and  various  farm  buildings.  Because 
it  is  unnecessary  and  uneconomical 
to  soften  water  for  farm  animals,  for 
lawn  sprinkling,  and  for  toilet  flush¬ 
ing,  water  lines  for  these  should  by¬ 
pass  the  softener.  All  other  lines, 
both  hot  and  cold,  for  the  home — 
and  especially  for  the  milk  house — 
should  go  through  the  softener. 

Softening  is  accomplished  by  chem¬ 
ical  exchange  within  the  softener 
tanks.  The  bed  of  minerals  in  the 
unit  takes  up  calcium  and  mag¬ 
nesium  in  water  flowing  through  it, 
trading  it  for  soft  sodium.  Eventu¬ 
ally,  it  loses  its  efficiency;  the  soft¬ 
ener  wears  out.  But  it  loses  its  soft¬ 
ening  power  only  temporally.  It  is 
quickly  restored  by  flushing  wTith  a 
salt  brine.  Here  the  exchange  process 
is  in  reverse;  the  softener  gives  up 
its  calcium  and  magnesium  for  a 
fresh  supply  of  soft  sodium.  After 
rinsing  to  get  rid  of  excess  brine,  the 
unit  is  again  ready  to  soften  hard 
water  pumped  from  the  well.  The 
process  of  renewing  water  softeners 
is  known  as  regeneration.  Whenever 
the  water  takes  on  a  milky  cast  when 
soap  is  added,  it  is  time  that  the  tank 
be  regenerated. 

Water  softeners  can  be  purchased 
outright,  or  they  can  be  rented  by 
the  month  from  water-softening  ser¬ 
vice  organizations.  The  latter  as¬ 
sume  responsibility  for  regenerating 
the  softeners  wherever  installed. 

C.  F.  Craigie,  Jr. 


"Seeds  of  Friendship" 

The  1957  goal  of  the  All-America 
Friendship  League  for  shipment  of 
vegetable  and  flower  seeds  to 
Europe,  Japan  and  Mexico  is  a 
million  packets.  Until  May  1,  schools, 
church  groups,  Granges  and  Farm 
Bureaus,  civic  groups,  garden  clubs, 
seed  growers  and  individuals  are 
being  asked  to  donate  seeds  —  or 
money  to  buy  them  here  in  the 
United  States  —  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  friendship  in  food  and 
flowers  to  foreign  people.  “These  gift 
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seeds”,  says  Mrs.  E.  H.  Cahill, 
League  chairman,  “have  brought  joy 
to  many  thousands  of  overseas 
children  and  are  living  proof  that 
understanding  and  kindness  still 
exist  in  the  world.”  Friendship 
gardens  are  constant  reminders  of  the 
American  spirit,  it  is  observed;  seeds 
are  living  and  growing  things  that 
go  on  and  on  in  years  to  come.  Food 
in  the  form  of  seeds  can  be  shipped 
overseas  at  minimum  cost.  Seeds  are 
being  received  at  Friendship  Head¬ 
quarters.  118  West  57th  St.,  New 
York  19,  N.  Y. 
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*Tm  Making  Better  Than 
$200  a  Month  Extra  Profit 
with  My  John  Deere 

Rotary  Chopper” 


Says  Dairy  Farmer  Jack  Link  \ 
Burlington,  Wisconsin 


With  only  108  acres  to  sup¬ 
port  his  38-cow  dairy  herd  and 
12  heifers,  dairyman  Jack 
Link  knows  the  value  of  every 
acre.  Here’s  how  Mr.  Link 
feeds  his  herd  and  makes  extra 
profit  with  his  versatile  John 
Deere  10  Rotary  Chopper. 

$ 200  More  Per  Month 

“On  a  small  farm  like  this, 
you’ve  got  to  make  every  acre 
produce  as  much  as  possible. 
I  never  believed  in  pasturing. 
Cattle  waste  as  much  as  they 
eat.  I  used  to  feed  dry  hay  dur¬ 
ing  summers,  but  now  I  chop 
with  my  John  Deere  Rotary 
Chopper. 

“My  milk  checks  are  $200 
or  more  per  month  above  what 


they  were  with  dry  hay. 
What’s  more,  I  chopped  my 
cornstalks  for  bedding  last  fall 
and  sold  $300  worth  of  baled 
straw  I  would  have  used  for 
bedding.” 

Dairymen  and  cattlemen — • 
big  operators  and  small — are 
finding  the  big-capacity  John 
Deere  Rotary  Chopper  pro¬ 
vides  more  and  better  feeds 
that  produce  more  milk  and 
meat. 

See  your  John  Deere  dealer. 
Mail  coupon  below  for  free 
literature. 


Cut  Costs  on  Many  Jobs 

The  rugged,  dependable  John  Deere  Rotary 
Chopper  also  makes  excellent  grass  silage 
.  .  .  shreds  and  spreads  cornstalks  and 
brush  .  .  .  makes  bedding  of  straw  and 
cornstalks  .  .  .  clips  pastures  .  .  .  handles 
other  jobs.  It  soon  pays  for  itself. 


JOHN  DEERE 

"WHEREVER  CROPS  GROW,  THERE’S  A  GROWING  OEM  ANO 
FOR  JOHN  DEERE  FARM  EQUIPMENT” 


JOHN  DEERE  • 

MOLINE, 

ILL.  •  DEPT,  Y-37 

Please  send  me  free  literature  on  the  cost-cutting,  profit- 
making  John  Deere  10  Rotary  Chopper. 

Nam* 

p  & 

□  STUDENT 

Town 

Slate 

Send  for 
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"A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  Is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  Irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  Identify  It,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


While  Benson  Straddles ,  Milk 
Is  Withheld 

WASHINGTON’S  decision  to  include  dis¬ 
cussion  of  a  comprehensive  order  in  the 
milk  hearing  that  resumed  on  March  5  is  a 
sad  commentary  on  the  straight  thinking  and 
integrity  of  government  employees  who  are 
supposed  to  be  working,  first  and  foremost,  in 
the  best  interests  of  dairy  farmers. 

This  is  neither  the  time  nor  the  place  to 
review  in  detail  all  the  events  leading  up  to 
this  latest  ill-advised  decision  except  to  point 
out  that  it  is  a  self-indictment  by  Secretary 
Benson  either  of:  (a)  the  exercise  of  extreme¬ 
ly  poor  judgment  on  his  part  in  February  1956 
when  he  ruled  in  favor  of  a  separate  order  for 
North  Jersey  and  directed  that  a  hearing  be 
held  on  such  a  proposal;  or  ( b )  an  unbecoming 
subservience  to  political  pressures  applied  by 
those  who  have  been  profiting  for  years  under 
the  present  Federal  Milk  Order  set-up  and  who 
are  therefore  the  only  ones  who  can  continue 
to  profit  from  further  delay. 

To  say,  as  Mr.  Benson  does,  that  the  eight 
months  of  hearings  on  a  separate  order  are 
justified  in  now  opening  up  the  hearing  to 
other  alternatives  is  so  much  gibberish  that 
few  will  stomach  and  no  one  will  believe.  Just 
as  Rome  burned  while  Nero  fiddled,  so  dairy¬ 
men  continue  to  suffer  while  Mr.  Benson,  here¬ 
tofore  a  pretty  staunch  battler,  lapses  into 
double-talk. 

The  official  line  is  that  we  are  to  have  further 
hearings  to  receive  testimony  on  the  need  for 
one  comprehensive  order  to  include  both  North 
Jersey  and  the  major  upstate  markets  under 
a  revised  New  York  Federal  Order.  From 
this  expanded  hearing  one  of  three  results  is 
possible:  a  decision  recommending  a  compre¬ 
hensive  order;  a  decision  recommending  a 
separate  order;  or  no  decision  at  all. 

Many  sincere  people  want,  and  will  fight  for, 
a  separate  Jersey  Order.  Everyone  else  will 
work  equally  hard  for  no  decision  at  all,  and 
hence,  no  change.  Actually  no  group  is  in  favor 
of  a  comprehensive  order.  From  the  beginning 
of  this  tussle,  the  comprehensive  order  has 
been  used  as  a  smoke  screen  to  befog  the  real 
issues  in  an  attempt  to  insure  a  stalemate. 

With  all  this  stalling  and  behind-the-scenes 
wire-pulling,  is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  last 
last  month  several  thousand  farmers  chose  to 
withhold  their  milk  in  protest  against  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  further  delay  in  relieving  their  four- 
year-old  cost-price  squeeze? 

The  withholding  began  on  February  25  with 
a  demand  for  a  $5.75  blend  price,  equal  to 
Cornell’s  estimate  of  the  average  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction.  It  was  initiated  by  the  Tri-State  Master 
Dairy  Farmers  Guild  in  Branchville,  New 
Jersey  —  a  year-old  group  of  some  3,000  dairy¬ 
men.  The  movement  quickly  spread  into 
Pennsylvania  and  to  Western  and  Northern 
New  York.  It  continued  for  seven  days.  Lack 
of  support  from  organized  groups,  misinfor¬ 
mation  to  farmers,  court  injunctions,  state 
trooper  opposition  and  press  propaganda  that 
played  down  the  movement  were  factors  that 


combined  to  bring  about  its  collapse  in  a 
week's  time.  The  timing  was  not  considered 
wise,  and  the  lack  of  advance  planning  was 
also  criticized.  Greater  farmer  support  might 
have  been  obtained  if  there  had  not  been  so 
many  instances  of  unjustified  violence. 

But  clearly  the  withholding  cannot  be 
written  off  as  a  failure.  The  facts  that  many 
thousands  of  dairymen,  not  members  of  the 
Guild  —  but  members  of  organizations  that 
were  in  opposition,  voluntarily  held  their 
milk  off  the  market  and  that  many  more 
thousands  were  sympathetic  mean  that  there 
was  a  lot  more  to  this  than  rabblerousing, 
radicalism  and  goonery,  all  so  graphically  de¬ 
scribed  by  the  dealers.  It  means  that  farmers 
do  not  like  the  dilly-dallying  and  the  pressured 
policies  of  Washington  or  Albany.  It  means  es¬ 
pecially  that  too  many  of  them  are  losing 
faith  and  confidence  in  their  own  organizations 
or  in  those  organizations’  preference  for  the 
conference  table  and  the  hearing  room.  Since 
neither  has  produced  anything  for  the  dairy 
farmer  in  the  past  five  years,  no  one  can  blame 
him  for  being  dissatisfied  and  restive. 


About  Farm  Leases 

SATISFACTORY  farm  lease  will  accom¬ 
plish  two  principal  objects.  First,  it  will 
provide  for  a  system  of  farming  that  can  be 
profitable  and  will  maintain  productivity  of 
the  farm.  Second,  both  the  tenant  and  the 
owner  will  feel  that  they  are  getting  a  fair 
share  of  the  returns,  and  thereby  have  rea¬ 
sonable  security  for  their  investments. 

A  farm  lease  is  equitable  only  when  both 
parties  share  in  the  total  returns  to  the  same 
extent  or  percentage  that  they  share  in  the 
expenses.  If  the  tenant  and  landowner  each 
furnish  half  of  the  expenses,  including  labor, 
land,  buildings  and  equipment,  each  should 
receive  half  of  the  net  returns.  Here  are  five 
items  that  will  serve  as  checks  on  whether  ex¬ 
penses  and  returns  are  shared  on  an  even 
basis:  1.  A  complete  inventory  of  all  property 
used;  2.  An  interest  rate  that  will  correctly 
measure  the  annual  worth  of  the  property  to 
the  farm  business;  3.  Proper  deductions  for 
depreciation  on  the  property;  4.  A  charge  for 
the  annual  wages  for  all  unpaid  labor  furn¬ 
ished  by  either  the  tenant  or  landowner;  5. 
Deduction  for  all  cash  expenses. 

Oral  or  parol  leases  leave  too  much  to 
memory  and  custom  —  especially  memory  —  to 
be  a  reliable  guide  for  leasing  a  farm.  Such  a 
lease  may  work  satisfactorily  between  the  con¬ 
tracting  parties  but,  if  one  of  them  should  die, 
the  lease  arrangements  may  not  be  accepted 
by  the  heirs;  this  leaves  the  survivor  com¬ 
pletely  unprotected. 

According  to  a  recent  survey  by  Ohio  State 
University,  a  lease  should  include  the  follow¬ 
ing  items:  parties  to  the  lease;  description  of 
the  property  leased;  term  of  lease  and  pro¬ 
visions  for  renewal;  what  the  landlord  will 
furnish  and  what  part  of  the  cash  expenses 
he  will  bear;  what  the  tenant  will  furnish  and 
his  items  of  cash  expense;  the  property 
furnished  jointly  and  expenses  shared  jointly; 
privileges  accorded  to  the  tenant  in  the  form 
of  a  house,  garden  and  farm  products  for 
home  use;  the  system  of  farming  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed;  care  and  maintenance  of  property; 
plan  for  making  improvements,  and  compen¬ 
sation  for  damages  due  to  storms;  right  of 
entry  on  the  property  by  the  landlord  during 
the  term  of  the  lease;  plan  for  division  of 
property  at  the  end  of  the  lease;  plan  for 
arbitration  of  differences;  limitations  on  sub¬ 
leasing;  and  clarification  as  to  whether  the 
agreement  is  or  is  not  a  partnership  agree¬ 
ment. 

Standard  lease  forms,  usually  available  from 
the  county  agent  or  the  state  agricultural 
college,  include:  cash  leases;  50-50  livestock 
share  leases;  50-50  crop  share  leases;  and  one- 
third  and  two-thirds  share  leases.  These 
standard  lease  forms  can  then  be  changed  to 
fit  the  individual  farm  and  people  involved. 
A  real  estate  attorney  can  draw  up  a  suitable 
lease  at  small  expense,  and  such  individual 
leases  can  be  adjusted  to  the  conditions  in¬ 
volved. 


Roads  to  Market 

HE  recently  authorized  national  program 
for  construction  of  an  integrated  inter¬ 
state  and  defense  highway  system  over  a  13- 
year  period  should  bring  eventual  benefits  to 
farmers  with  products  to  market  miles  from 
the  farm.  Conceivably,  in  its  potential  capacity 
to  reduce  generally  the  transportation  costs  of 
the  things  they  buy,  it  could  also  result  in  ad¬ 
vantage  to  farmers  with  nearby  markets. 
In  the  $33. 8-billion  Federal-State  plan,  the 
national  government  would  provide  90  per  cent 
of  the  costs  of  both  construction  and  land- 
acquisition,  with  the  State  supplying  the  10 
per  cent  balance.  New  York  is  expected  to  be 
one  of  the  principal  recipients  of  what  has  been 
frequently  called  Federal  highway  largesse. 

Because  the  costs  of  the  new  or  improved 
Federal-State  roads  will  be  spread  over  the 
entire  nation  and  over  an  era  of  more  than 
a  decade,  the  burden  will  not  seem  onerous. 
Most  States  will  probably  be  disposed  to  put 
primary  attention  and  work  into  these  roads. 
But  for  the  benefit  of  their  own  citizens,  and 
particularly  farmers,  they  should  not  allow 
their  first-hand  concern  to  obliterate  proper 
regard  for  local  county  or  farm-to-market 
roads.  For  these  secondary  roads  in  New  York 
the  Federal  government  will  provide  only  half 
the  construction  costs;  land  acquisition  is  a 
matter  for  the  State,  county  or  municipality. 

The  cost  of  constructing  country  roads  has 
gone  up  over  59  per  cent  in  the  last  10  years. 
According  to  the  N.  Y.  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  it  has  increased  24  per  cent  since  1950. 
Appropriations  that  made  sense  before  the  war 
or  just  after  have  little  meaning  today.  Conse¬ 
quently,  legislation  that  lifted  the  ceiling  of 
$7,000  for  the  State’s  per-mile  participation  in 
a  10-year  town-highway  improvement  program 
to  $9,000  beginning  this  year  is  all  to  the  good. 
Moreover,  it  is  expected  that  an  annual  index 
will  maintain  the  ceiling  somewhere  in  line 
with  actual  costs  The  past  inequity  between 
costs  and  appropriations  has  resulted  in  only 
temporary,  instead  of  permanent,  improve¬ 
ment  on  New  York’s  country  roads.  It  has  been 
impossible  to  put  them  into  first-class  shape 
for  the  traffic  they  bear.  Currently,  there  is  no 
satisfaction,  and  limited  road  improvement 
now  is  bound  to  cost  more  money  in  the  end. 

New  York  State’s  rural  roads  need  both 
repair  and  improvement.  They  should  not  be 
allowed  to  fall  into  further  rutting  and  rough¬ 
ness  in  deference  to  a  monumental  national 
program. 


Dairy  Farm  of  the  Future 

T  the  1957  meeting  of  the  New  York 
Agricultural  Society  some  crystal-ball 
thinking  by  Dr.  Carl  Bender,  well-known 
agronomist,  produced  some  interesting 
thoughts. 

Looking  ahead  10  to  20  years,  Dr.  Bender 
visualizes  the  average  dairy  farm  as  having 
250  to  300  tillable  acres  and  100  milking  cows. 
He  foresees  many  herds  of  crossbred  cattle  for 
commercial  operations,  with  the  registered 
herds  still  furnishing  finest  crossing  seedstocks. 
There  will  be  increased  use  of  lime  and  fer¬ 
tilizer,  with  heavy  nitrogen  applications  —  as 
much  as  200  pounds  to  the  acre.  Roughage  will 
be  self-fed  and  silage  automatically  unloaded 
and  chain-  or  belt-conveyed  to  the  cattle 
throughout  the  year.  In  the  Summer,  silage  will 
be  supplemented  with  soiling.  Milk  production 
will  be  maintained  on  a  grain-milk  ratio  of  one 
to  six.  It  will  become  standard  practice  to  spray 
for  insect  and  weed  control.  One  of  the  most 
important  tools  of  efficient  production  will  be 
irrigation. 

Perhaps  Dr.  Bender’s  most  pertinent  ob¬ 
servation  is  that  there  will  never  be  a  dull 
moment  in  the  future  of  farming.  May  we  add 
that  the  dairyman  who  comes  through  the 
present  cost-price  squeeze,  will  not  be  dis¬ 
turbed  by  that  prophesy.  The  past  few  years 
have  provided  few,  if  any,  dull  moments. 


“See  that  none  render  evil  unto  any  man;  but 
ever  follow  that  which  is  good,  both  among  your¬ 
selves,  and  to  all  men.”  —  1  Thess.  4:15. 
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/Veve# — say-c//e  cfependabi7/tyf 
Provecf  on  the  A/can  Highway ! 


You  get  famous  Chevrolet  dependability  in  whatever 
model  you  choose.  Ask  your  Chevrolet  dealer  about 
the  Alcan  Champ  best  suited  for  your  farm  hauling 
job.  It’s  ready  right  now  to  save  you  time  and  money. 


Six  new  Chevy  trucks  tamed  the  rugged 
Alcan  Highway  in  one  round-the-clock 
sprint  ( supervised  and  certified  by  the 
AAA).  They  covered  the  1,520-mile  run 
in  less  than  45  hours  to  prove  their 
durability ! 

Up  towering  grades,  through  wash¬ 
outs,  blinding  dust  and  pounding 
gravel— these  Task-F orce  huskies  took 
everything  the  Alcan  Highway  could 
dish  out;  and  still  they  whacked 
almost  30  hours  off  the  normal  run¬ 
ning  time!  As  a  special  test,  two  of  the 
engines  were  not  stopped  once  during 
the  entire  trip.  Gas  mileage  ranged  up 
to  18.17  miles  per  gallon!  Put  an  Alcan- 
proved  Chevrolet  truck  to  work  on 
your  farm.  No  job’s  too  tough  for 
these  champs!  .  .  .  Chevrolet  Division 
of  General  Motors,  Detroit  2,  Mich. 


The  uBig  Wheel ” 
in  trucks! 


DIMENSION 


itS 

'ft 

APPROVED 


EASIER  POURING!  Pouring  heights  are  less  than  3614"  on  Wilson’s  New 
Dimension  bulk  coolers  ...  in  all  capacities  250  gallons  and  below. 


EASIER  FIT  INTO  YOUR  M I LKHOUSE!  Cooler  lengths  have  been  reduced 
on  all  Wilson  New  Dimension  bulk  coolers.  Fewer  costly  structural 
changes  in  milkhouses  will  be  needed.  Wilson  installation  costs  have 
always  been  lower  than  those  of  any  other  bulk  cooler.  And,  for  most 
producers,  now  they  are  lower  than  ever  before! 


MOST  EFFICIENT  COOLING  KNOWN !  Your  milk  is  really  safe  in  a  Wilson 
bulk  cooler.  It  can  never  freeze.  Wilson’s  exclusive  Isolated  Ice  Bank 
cooling  system  with  Drop-In  Refrigeration  Unit  (for  easy,  low-cost 
maintenance!)  has  been  proved  on  a  hundred  thousand  dairy  farms. 

Get  more  information.  Send  in  the  coupon  or  call  your  nearby  Wilson  dealer  today . 


!28  Veers'  Milkhouse  RefrigeraiiorTExperiencs 


W  I  L  S 


Wilson  Refrigeration,  Inc.,  Dept.  NY2  Smyrna,  Delaware 
Bush  information  on  Wilson's  New  Dimension  Bulk  Coolers. 


WILSON  REIMS  ERATION.  Inc. 

Smyrna,  Delaware 
A  Division  of 

Tyler  Refrigeration  Corporation 


Name  _ 

Addrcss_ _ _ _ 

City _ _  State. 


D  ft  T7  Barn  Cleaners,  Silo  Un- 
*  m  I  fc  loaders.  Manure  Spreaders 

Famous  for  their  high  quality  and 
longer  life.  Engineered  for  buyers  who 
demand  the  best.  Used  trade  in  barn 
cleaners  of  other  makes.  Silos,  low 
eost  steel  buildings,  grain  bins,  erlbs, 
bam  equipment.  Free  literature,  do 
obligation.  Easy  Terms. 

Some  Dealer  Territories  Available 

NOLD  FARM  SUPPLY 

ROME.  NEW  YORK 


PATENTS 


Write  for  Information  on 
what  steps  an  inventor  should 
take  to  secure  a  patent. 


PATRICK  D.  BEAVERS 

942  Columbian  Bldg.,  Washington  1,  D.  C. 


FREE  FOR 

ASTHMA 

If  you  suffer  asthma  attacks,  choke  and  wheeze,  find 
sleep  impossible  because  of  the  struggle  to  breathe.  .  . 
try  FRONTIER  ASTHMA  MEDICINE  now!  Get  im¬ 
mediate  blessed  relief  from  the  dreaded  symptoms  of 
bronchial  asthma.  Over  1.000.000  bottles  sold. 
FREE  TRIAL  bottle  by  return  mail.  You  pay 
nothing.  Send  name  and  address  now  to:  FRONTIER 
ASTHMA  CO.,  639-A  Frontier  Bldg.,  462  Niagara 
Street,  Buffalo  1,  N.  Y. 


RAW  WOOL  WANTED 

MONTGOMERY  WORSTED  MILLS  INC. 
MONTGOMERY,  ORANGE  CO.,  NEW  YORK 


Stop  Front  Drive  Wear 
in  2-Wheel  Drive 


© 

J  9S7 
WARN 


APPROVED  MODELS  FOR 
ALL  A  W.Ds.  TO  l'/2  TONS 


WARN  MFG.  CO 


Warn  Hubs  on  your  4  w.d.  will  reduce 
front  drive  wear  in  exact  proportion  to 
the  miles  you  drive  in  2  w.d.!  Watch  your 
mileage,  and  you  will  find  that  you  use  2 
w.d.  most  of  the  time.  With  Warn  Hubs, 
the  front  drive  is  "idle”  in  2  w.d. — noth¬ 
ing  turns  but  the  wheels.  There  is  no  wear, 
no  drag,  no  front  gear  whine.  Your  4 
w.d.  has  more  pep,  speed  and  power  in 
high,  and  steers  easier. 

For  maximum  convenience,  install  Warn 
Lock-O-matics.  They  automatically  en¬ 
gage  the  front  wheels  for  4-wheel  drive, 
and  disengage  them  for  free-wheeling  2- 
wheel  drive,  as  you  shift!  Warn  Locking 
Hubs  have  easy  fingertip  controls.  With 
either  model,  you’ll  get  better,  more  eco¬ 
nomical  service  from  your  4  w.d.  See  your 
local  4  w.d.  dealer  today.  Free  literature. 

RIVERTON  BOX  6064-NY3,  SEATTLE  88,  WASH. 


"Go  East 9  Young  Lamb ”  — 

The  Requirements  of  Sheep 


Of  all  farm  animals,  sheep  require 
the  least  protection  from  weather. 
In  Summer,  a  tree  is  the  only  shelter 
they  need;  in  Winter  a  simple,  three- 
sided  shed,  with  the  open  side  away 
from  prevailing  winds,  is  just  right. 
The  latter,  in  fact,  is  much  better  for 
them  than  a  tight  barn.  In  many 
cases  an  abandoned  chicken  house, 
machine  shed  or  calf  barn  can  be 
converted  for  the  use  of  sheep.  Water 
should  drain  away  from  it  in  all  di¬ 
rections;  sheep  do  not  like  wet  feet. 
The  floor  should  be  of  dirt.  To  make 
it  really  ideal,  a  layer  of  cinders  six 
to  eight  inches  thick  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  drainage  and  to  keep  bed¬ 
ding  dry  and  warm.  To  avoid  injury 
to  the,  sheep,  any  doors  should  be 
wide,  and  the  sheep  should  not  have 
to  jump  over  sills  and  other  obstruc¬ 
tions. 


Pasture  is  the  cheapest  of  all  feeds, 
and  the  flockmaster  who  takes  the 
fullest  advantage  of  it  realizes  the 
best  net  profit  from  his  enterprise. 
While  much  of  the  flock’s  feed  can 
come  from  cleaning  up  fields  after 
harvest,  from  brushland,  and  from 
following  the  beef  or  dairy  herd  in 
pasture,  some  additional  pasture 
should  be  provided  for  them.  The 
land  used  for  sheep  pasture  should 
be  well-drained  upland.  Marshy  land 
is  not  suitable;  sheep  avoid  wet, 
marshy  areas. 

As  with  other  livestock,  improved 
pasture  for  best  use  should  be  divid¬ 
ed  into  small  sections  so  that  each 
section  can  be  grazed  heavily  for 
short  periods.  Moving  the  animals 
from  one  piece  of  ground  to  another 
every  two  weeks  is  especially  good 
because  it  controls  stomach  worms. 


For  bedding,  straw  of  one  of  the 
small  grains  is  best,  but  other  ma¬ 
terials  may  be  used.  Low-grade  hay 
will  serve  the  purpose,  but  it  should 
not  contain  burrs,  timothy  heads  or 
any  material  which  will  become  en¬ 
tangled  in  the  fleeces;  foreign  ma¬ 
terials  lower  the  value  of  wool.  If 
none  of  these  are  available,  shavings 
or  sawdust  can  be  used. 

Sheep  in  the  shed  during  the 
months  when  there  is  no  pasture  are 
fed  hay  and  grain  or  silage.  For  this 
they  will  need  about  16-18  inches  of 


The  pasture  should  be  free  of 
burry  weeds,  such  as  cocklebur  and 
burdock,  which  become  entangled  in 
the  wool  and  lower  its  value  at  mar¬ 
ket  time.  Sheep  prefer  grass  to  other 
plants,  but  some  clover  should  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  pasture  to  add  protein 
and  to  keep  the  pasture  producing 
during  the  Summer  when  grasses 
stop  growing.  Sheep,  of  course,  will 
eat  many  varieties  of  weeds. 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  stretch  the 
pasture  season  over  the  months  is  to 
sow  a  field  of  rye  in  late  Summer 


Edw.  Schuetz,  Whitehouse  Sta.,  N.  J. 

Lambs  do  well  on  shibble  pasture  supplemented  with  grain  in  the  Northeast. 
After  weaning  and  shearing,  these  animals  went  on  to  economical  and 

efficient  gains. 


feed  rack  per  animal.  The  most  prac¬ 
tical  rack  consists  of  a  shallow  box 
tilted  forward  just  enough  for  the 
grain  to  slide  to  the  front.  Above  this 
is  a  rack  for  hay.  This  should  have 
solid  sides  to  keep  leaves,  grass  seed 
and  trash  from  falling  into  the 
sheep’s  wool  as  they  eat.  The  grain 
box  below  this  holds  th  ehay  leaves 
and  prevents  waste.  Five  inches  of 
open  space  between  the  grain  box 
and  hay  rack  is  enough  for  the  sheep 
to  reach  in  and  pull  the  hay  down. 

Sheep  do  not  require  a  great  deal 
of  labor,  but  the  good  shepherd 
knows  that  their  needs  must  be  taken 
care  of  promptly.  Most  of  the  labor 
which  they  demand  comes  at  lamb¬ 
ing  and  shearing  time,  both  of  which 
come  before  field  work  begins  in  the 
Spring.  Most  ewes  breed  to  drop 
their  lambs  in  February  or  March, 
though  they  can  be  bred  for  lamb¬ 
ing  in  April  or  May.  During  the 
lambing  period  the  shepherd  should 
visit  the  barn  every  two  hours  or  so 
to  see  if  his  help  is  needed.  Shearing 
is  done  as  soon  as  the  weather  is 
warm  and  the  sheep  begin  to  feel  un¬ 
comfortable  from  the  heat.  While 
many  flock  owners  hire  it  done,  one 
who  is  willing  to  spend  a  little  time 
learning  how  to  shear  can  reduce  ex¬ 
penses  by  doing  his  own. 

The  other  principal  requirement  of 
sheep  is  plenty  of  good  pasture. 


and  then  start  pasturing  it  as  soon 
as  the  regular  pasture  starts  drop¬ 
ping  off  in  the  Fall.  In  New  Jersey, 
we  can  keep  the  flock  on  rye  pasture 
until  mid-December.  The  rye  starts 
growing  again  in  the  first  warm  days 
of  late  Winter  and  is  usually  making 
feed  four  to  six  weeks  before  the 
regular  pasture  is  ready.  At  this  time 
we  fence  off  a  small  piece  of  rye  and 
pasture  at  the  rate  of  50-75  sheep  per 
acre:  the  remainder  of  the  rye  is 
hai'vested  for  grain.  Rye  grain  is 
quite  satisfactory  for  feeding  sheep 
during  Winter.  To  add  further  value 
to  the  rye  pasture,  a  light  seeding  of 
red  clover  is  broadcast  on  top  of  the 
ground  in  late  Winter.  By  the  time 
the  grain  is  harvested  the  clover  has 
a  good  start  and  makes  the  stubble 
field  an  excellent  pasture.  It  is  ready 
for  the  lambs  when  they  are  weaned, 
or  it  makes  a  very  good  emergency 
pasture  if  the  Summer  is  so  dry  that 
other  pasture  stops  producing.  If  not 
needed  for  pasture,  it  may  be  cut  for 
hay.  In  any  case,  its  value  in  improv¬ 
ing  the  soil  is  worth  the  cost  of  the 
seed.  Thomas  L.  King 


J.  Homer  Remsberg,  Middletown, 
Md.,  was  recently  elected  president 
of  the  Purebred  Dairy  Cattle  Assn. 
A  breeder  of  registered  Holsteins, 
he  succeeds  Paul  Bennetch,  Plains- 
boro,  N.  J.,  a  Brown  Swiss  breeder. 
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60  Heifers,  10  Bulls 
Horned  and  Polled 

More  to  show  cattle  than  ever 
before,  but  also  good  useful 
cattle  for  the  farmer-breeder. 

As  Usual  —  Show  at  9:00  A.  M. 
Sale  at  1:00  P.  M. 

To  be  held 

In  the  Livestock  Pavilion  at 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Date  Is  FRIDAY,  MAY  3,  1957 
Auctioneers  — 

A.  W.  Hamilton  and  Al.  Zogg 

For  Reservations  and  Catalogs 
Write  To  — 

N.  Y.  Hereford  Breeders  Assn. 

WING  HALL,  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


AYRSHIRE  DISPERSAL 


SANDY  SPRINGS  FARM,  ELNORA,  N.  Y. 

7  Miles  East  of  Schenectady  of  Route  146-A 
FRI.  &  SAT.,  MARCH  29  &  30  at  11:00  A.  M. 

250  —  HEAD  —  250 
120  COWS  •  32  BRED  HEIFERS  •  38  YEAR¬ 
LINGS*  48  HEIFER  CALVES  •  12  BULLS 
Dozens  of  cows  have  milked  50  to  70  lbs.  and  have 
305-day  records  up  to  13831  lbs.  M.  Cows  are  in 
all  stages.  A  lot  are  bred  for  Fall.  Bulls  used 
cost  up  to  $10,000.  Dams  of  herd  sires  have 
records  up  to  22261  lbs.  M.  880  lbs.  F.  Top 
bloodlines,  real  quality,  and  cattle  that  will  make 
happy  customers.  HEALTH:  T.  B.  Accredited, 
Bangs  Certified.  Calf  Vaccinated,  tested  within 
30  days,  eligible  for  any  State. 

EQUIPMENT  SALE,  MONDAY,  APRIL  I 
AT  12:30  P.  M.  —  For  Catalog  Write: 

TOM  WHITTAKER, 

SALE  MANAGER,  BRANDON,  VERMONT 


DOGS 


REGISTERED 

Border  Collie  Pups 

Pure  bred  Border  Collies 
make  work  easier  for  the 
farmer.  They  gather  and 
drive  cattle,  sheep.  hogs 
and  pen  poultry. 

MALYDA  FARM 

ROUTE  I,  BOX  224 

LIBERTYVILLE,  ILL. 


COLLIES 


Beautiful  well-bred  Scotch  &  English  Collies. 
Bred  from  parents  of  brains  and  beauty. 
Males  either  breed  3  months  old  $25;  females 
$20.  Border  Collie  males  3  months,  $30;  fe¬ 
males  $25.  Either  breed  ready  to  train  on 
cattle,  males  $40;  females  $30.  Either  breed 
of  Collies  trained  on  cattle,  go  long  dis¬ 
tances,  fetch  cattle  easily,  all  around  farm 
dogs,  males  1  year  old,  $55;  females  $50. 
You  get  all  duties  paid.  Rabie  shots  done  by 
Government  veterinary  and  certificate  of 
health  accompanies  each  pup  and  dog. 
Delivery  guaranteed  anywhere  in  U.  S.  A. 
WILFRED  ZERON 

MORRISBURG, _ ONTARIO,  CANADA 

Ped.  Smooth  Fox  terrier  Pups  Grove  City,  Peniia. 


COLLIE  PUPPIES:  Registered,  Beauties,  Intelligent. 
Friendly.  Ready  to  go  March  12.  In  business  since  1946. 
CAR  LR  U  COLLIES,  SOUTH  VERNON.  MASS. 


ST.  BERNARDS  —  A.  K.  C. 


HEALTHY  FARM  RAISED  PUPPIES 
W.  E.  YODER,  MEYERSDALE,  PA.  Phone:  424-M 

- BEAUTIFUL  YOUNG  BOSTON  TERRIERS - 

Reasonable.  GINZ,  ULSTER  PARK,  NEW  YORK 

—  REGISTERED  GERMAN  SHEPHERD  PUPS  — 
Are  Ready  to  Go.  CLARKS  KENNELS. 

PICKLE  HILL  ROAD,  MANSFIELD,  PENNA. 


QUINCY  HOUSE  COLLIES 


Friendly  and  Beautiful.  A.  K.  C.  Registered. 
ALFRED  FAUVER.  QUINCY,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
—  WIRE  FOX  TERRIERS:  COCKERS.  A.  K.  C. — 
QUALITY  with  PERSONALITY. 

WILD  ORCHARD  KENNELS.  MASONVILLE,  N.  Y. 

_ SWINE _ 

Blue  Ribbon  Farms  Yorkshire 

—  PREMIER  BREEDER  AWARD  — 

NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR  1954,  55,  ’56. 

BREEDING  STOCK  ALL  AGES. 
Consigning  10  HEAD  N.  Y.  State  Yorkshire  Club 
Invitational  Sale.  Caledonia.  New  York 
MARCH  23  at  I  :0O  P.  M. 

C.  J,  SHELMIPINE,  LORRAINE,  NEW  YORK 

FREE  CIRCULAR:  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 

Since  1934.  C.  LUTZ.  Middletown  I.  Maryland 

MINNESOTA  NO.  ONE  REGISTERED  AND 
UNREGISTERED  SOWS.  BOARS  AND  PIGS. 
BRENHAVEN  FARM 

BOX  125, _ R.  D.  3, _ APOLLO.  PENNA. 

HAMPSH  IRES:  MEAT  TYPE  BOARS  and  GILTS 

Slaughter  and  Production  Records  Available 
CEDAR  POINT  FARMS,  BOX  718,  EASTON,  MD. 

SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA  SERVICE  BOARS 

ALL  AGES.  BRED  GILTS.  SHOATS 
Extra  Nice.  Bred  for  MORE  LEAN  MEAT;  Also 
BABY  PIGS.  C.  W.  HILLMAN, 

VINCENTOWN.  NEW  JERSEY _ Phone:  8481 


QUINCY  QUALITY  YORKSHIRES 


Bred  Gilts  and  One  Proven  Sow  for  April  farrowing; 
lew  fine  Fall  Boars  and  Open  Gilts:  eight  weeks 
old  stock  from  large  litters  ready  soon. 

ALFRED  FAUVER,  Rumney, _ New  Hampshire 

M A P L E H  U R ST~Durocs,  Boars.  G i its  and  Fall  Pigs. 

RUSSELL  PATTI NGTO N, _ SCIP IQ  CE NTER,  N.  Y. 

TAMWORTHS:  10  Weeks  Old,  Registered  and  Un¬ 
registered.  TAMWORTH  FARM,  MILTON,  DELA. 

FARM  MACHINERY  AUCTION 


FINGER  LAKES  FARM  SUPPLY 


GIANT  FARM  MACHINERY  AUCTION 
II  A.  M.  —  MONDAY.  MARCH  18  —  II  A.  M. 

ITHACA,  N.  Y.  on  ROUTE  13.  ELMIRA  ROAD 
ACRES  of  EXCELLENT  FARM  MACHINERY  BOTH 
NEW  and  USED.  IT  ALL  GOES  AT  YOUR  PRICE. 

A.  V.  ZOGG,  Jr.  Auctioneer  &  Sale  Manager 
Phone:  SK  30004, _ RUSSELL  MARION.  Owner 

_ _ CHINCHILLAS _ 

—  SOUTH  AMERICAN  CHINCHILLAS  — 

NOT  RABBITS.  N.C.B.A.  Registered  or  subject  to. 
Sired  by  Blue  Ribbon  Winner.  Write  for  prices  and 
free  literature.  JOHN  SISCO,  ERIN,  NEW  YORK 

HORSES  AND  PONIES 

SHETLAND  PONIES:  Registered  and  Grade.  Bred 
Mares.  Studs,  and  Foals.  Price  list  on  request. 

HIGHLAWN  FARM,  WARNER,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

March  16,  1957 


Potatoes  For  Dogs 

For  the  past  three  months,  seven 
beagle  puppies  have  been  getting 
about  half  their  food  requirements 
from  potatoes,  and  they  are  just  as 
big  and  healthy  as  kennel  mates  who 
have  been  entirely  on  well-balanced 
meal.  In  an  experiment  conducted 
by  Dr.  C.  M.  McCay  at  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity,  the  puppies  were  fed  27 
ounces  of  boiled  mashed  potatoes, 
with  skins  left  on,  and  nine  ounces 
of  high  quality  formula  meal  each 
day.  “On  this  diet,  the  dogs  were 
getting  about  half  their  nutrients 
from  potatoes,”  Dr.  McCay  says;  “the 
other  half  was  coming  from  the  dog 
meal.” 

Allen  Stevens,  manager  of  the  ex¬ 
perimental  dog  farm,  reports  that 
the  seven  experimental  puppies 
gained  weight  and  progressed  phy¬ 
sically  at  the  same  rate  as  the  pup¬ 
pies  that  were  fed  the  dog  meal  ex¬ 
clusively.  The  dogs  went  on  the  po¬ 
tato  and  meal  diet  as  soon  as 
weaned,  and  remained  on  it  until 
they  were  a  little  over  four  months 
old.  At  that  time  they  were  eating 
about  36  ounces  of  the  mixture  each 
day. 

Although  no  extensive  research  on 
potatoes  as  a  food  for  adult  dogs  has 
been  carried  on,  it  is  the  opinion  of 
Dr.  McCay  that  half  their  adult  diet 
could  also  be  boiled  potatoes.  Cor¬ 
respondence  with  dog  owners,  he 
says,  reveals  that  many  rear  their 
animals  largely  on  potatoes.  In  the 
Cornell  nutrition  laboratory,  rats  fed 
large  amounts  of  potatoes  all  their 
lives  are  the  longest  survivors  in  old 
age.  Not  only  do  they  have  a  sub¬ 
stantially  higher  per  cent  of  survival, 
but  they  are  in  better  health  in  old 
age.  “The  more  we  study  potatoes, 
the  more  enthusiastic  we  become 
about  their  use  in  the  diets  of  both 
animal  and  man,”  declares  Dr. 
McCay.  Consequently,  it  is  his  hope 
that  potato  people  make  great  effort 
to  avoid  spray  residues  or  anything 
else  that  might  throw  off  the  flavor 
of  the  tubers.  “We  think  that  pota¬ 
toes  are  probably  the  best  food  or 
one  of  the  best  that  man  has  ever 
discovered,”  he  says.  Yet  he  cau¬ 
tions  dog  owners  not  to  expect  their 
pets  to  live  only  on  potatoes.  “Just 
as  humans  need  a  well-balanced  diet, 
so  also  do  dogs.” 


Eastern  New  York  Live¬ 
stock  Auctions 

Prices  for  week  ending  March  1, 
1957,  as  reported  to  N.  Y.  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  Mar¬ 
kets: 

The  cattle  market  was  about  steady. 
Demand  was  moderate;  supplies  in¬ 
creased.  Prices  per  cwt.:  Beef  steers 
—Choice  $19-19.50;  Good  $18.50-19. 
Dairy  type  heifers  for  slaughter — 
Good  $14-14.75;  Commercial  $11-13. 
Slaughter  cows — Good  $12.90-13.30; 
Commercial  $12-12.90;  Utility  $11- 
12;  Cutters  $10-11;  Heavy  Canners 
$8.75-9.75;  Light  Canners  $7.00  and 
down.  Slaughter  bulls — Good  $15.60- 
17.30;  Commercial  $14.50-15.80;  Utili¬ 
ty  $13-14;  Cutters  $12-13. 

The  calf  market  was  steady.  De¬ 
mand  was  moderate;  supplies  in¬ 
creased.  Prices  per  head:  Prime  veals 
$70-75,  top  $80;  Choice  $60-70;  Good 
$50-60;  Commercial  $35-45;  Culls  and 
Grassers  $20-34;  Bobs  (over  100  lbs.) 
$19-30;  Bobs  (80-100  lbs.)  $14-18; 
Bobs  (60-80  lbs.)  $9.75-14;  Bobs 
(under  60  lbs.  )  $9.75  and  down. 

The  hog  market  was  steady.  De¬ 
mand  was  moderate;  supplies  de¬ 
creased.  Prices  per  cwt.:  Choice 
weights  $17-18;  Heavy  $15-16.75; 
Heavy  Sows  $11.50-12.50. 

Lahontan  is  a  new  alfalfa  variety 
said  to  be  remarkably  resistant  to 
attack  by  aphids.  Practically  immune 
to  stem  nematode,  it  is  reported  to 
be  at  least  equal  to  Ranger  in  yield 
and  in  resistance  to  bacterial  wilt. 
Its  winter-hardiness  is  about  the 
same  as  Buffalo’s.  The  spotted  alfalfa 
aphid,  moving  eastward,  is  a  very 
serious  alfalfa  pest  in  the  West. 


M  P  REGISTERED  HEREFORDS 

5  -  YOUNG  BULLS 

Priced  Right.  It’s  cheaper  to  breed  the  pounds  on — then  to  feed  them  on! 

Easy  Fleshing — Early  Maturing  Cattle — Top  Breeding 
Portage  Mixer  1st — Sire  of  International  Champions 

10  -  THREE  YEAR  OLD  COWS 

With  calves  at  side  and  bred  back  to  proven  bulls — a  3  in  1  package 

4H  CLUB  CALVES  AVAILABLE 

ACCREDITED  HERD  STATUS  —  CALFHOOD  VACCINATION 
WILL  DELIVER  ANYWHERE  IN  N.  Y.  STATE 


n 1  HEREFORD  FARM 


Phone:  OLD-52903 
OLD-59250 

CAZENOVIA,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


DISPERSAL  SALE 

EIGHTY  HEAD  OF  REGISTERED  MILKING 
SHORTHORN.  RECORD  OF  MERIT 
45  MILKERS  —  12  BRED  HEIFERS  —  15  OPEN 
HEIFERS.  WILL  BE  READY  TO  BREED. 

2  PROVEN  SIRES  —  I  TWO-YEAR  OLD  HERD 
SIRE  —  3  JUNIOR  YEARLING  BULL  CALVES 
Will  Be  Sold  At  The  HAZELBROOK  FARM, 
SAT.,  APRIL  6.  1957  —  SALE  BEGINS  11:00  A.M. 
ROUTE  512  BATH.  PENNA..  NORTHAMPTON  CO. 
BANG  and  T.B.  ACCREDITED  for  18  YEARS, 
ALL  CALVES  CALFHOOD  VACCINATED. 
GEZA  SZ I  LAG  Y I  &  SON,  OWNER 


.-.  TO  SETTLE  ESTATE  .-. 

—  Outstanding  Herd  — 
REGISTERED  GUERNSEYS 
GREAT  PROVEN  SIRE 
Family  of  National  Record  Cow,  etc, 
Write  for  Full  Details  — 

BOX  316,  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Guernsey  Dispersal  Sale 

60  Registered  GUERNSEYS 

15  FRESH  IN  MARCH  OR  APRIL 

SALE  APRIL  6,  1957  •  1:00  P.  M. 

AT  THE  FARM 

Town  Line,  Erie  County,  New  York 

Vs  MILE  SOUTH  OF  ROUTE  20 

H.  BACKUS,  GREEN  TREE  FARM 


For  Sale:  10  LARGE  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

Due  Jan.  and  Feb.  with  good  production  records.  TWO 
SERVICE  BULLS  from  dam  with  official  records,  over 
19,000  milk  testing  3.7°o.  Herd  accredited,  certified 
and  classified.  LONERGAN.  BROS. 

 HOMER,  NEW  YORK 


BEEF  CATTLE 


0\\e°  REGISTERED  HEREFORDS  V 

Accredited  Herd 

BREEDING  STOCK  AT  ALL  TIMES 
Lewi's  Breeding  Larry  Dom.  Breeding 

“FARMLANDS'* 

COOPERSTOWN,  N.  Y. 


Phone  417 


Webster  Tilton 


HEREFORD  STEER  AND  HEIFER 

- FEEDER  CALVES - 

UNBRED  YEARLING  HEIFERS  AND  COWS 
IN  APRIL.  WRITE  FOR  PRICES 
AND  ABOUT  OUR  FREE  DELIVERY. 

OUR  HERDS  ARE  TB  AND  BANGS  FREE. 

ZENDA  FARMS 

CLAYTON,  N.  Y.  1000  ISLANDS 

CLINTON  MALDOON,  Manager 
Telephone  218 


Reg.  Polled  Herefords 

BULLS  READY  FOR  SERVICE 
OPEN  AND  BRED  HEIFERS 
Modern  Bloodlines.  T.  B.  and  Bangs  Accredited  Herd 
„  BATTLEGROUND  FARMS 

FREEHOLD.  NEW  JERSEY  PHONE:  8-2224 


ANGUS 


Performance  tested,  big.  fast  growing  type  of  pure 
Scotch  breeding.  Request  folder  and  data. 
WYE  PLANTATION,  QUEENSTOWN,  MARYLAND 


REGISTERED  POLLED  HEREFORDS 


CANADIAN  HOLSTEINS:  Annfield  Farms  offer  vac¬ 
cinated  T.  B.  and  Bangs  free  bred  and  open  stock. 
Marshall  Bethune,  Ryckmans  Corners,  Ont,,  Canada 

REAL  MILKING  SHORTHORNS  .  SINCE  1936 
O.  Hendrickson.  Greenlawn  Farm,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


SHEEP 


Corrieaal© 

Sheep  out-produce  any  other  breed  in  existence  today. 
For  Breeding  Stock  and  List  of  Breeders  Write: 
AMERICAN  CORRIEDALE  ASSOCIATION, 
ROLLO  E.  SINGLETON,  Secretary, 

1 08- V  PARKHILL,  COLUMBIA,  MISSOURI 


GOATS 


Yearling  Bulls  and  Proven  Herd  Sires.  Top  Blood 
Lines:  Excellent  Foundation  Stock.  Accredited  Herd. 
PLEASANT  VALLEY  HEREFORD  FARMS. 
_ GROTON,  NEW  YORK 


SHORTHORNS  —  Inspect  the  Glen  Cove  Shorthorn 
Bulls,  bred  and  open  heifers  by  Calrossie  Highland 
Fling;  study  Cedar  Sultan,  meat-type  Polled  Short¬ 
horn  Bull,  at  the  New  York  Shorthorn  and  Polled 
Shorthorn  Sale,  APRIL  6,  CORNELL  UNIVERSITY. 


For  Sale:  REGISTERED  HEREFORD  BULL  — 
BOCALDO  BREEDING 
Four  Years  Old  in  August  —  Price  $300. 
JOHN  GILES,  ALFRED  STATION,  N.  Y. 


RABBITS 


S  A  A  N  E  N  S 


Registered.  Hornless,  with  Spring  Kids. 
PINCKNEY  FARMS  SAANENS. 
CARMEL,  NEW  YORK  Tel:  Mahopac  8-4402 


RAISE  RABBITS 

A  FULL  TIME  BUSINESS 
OR  WELL  PAID  HOBBY 

Thousands  of  Raisers  Needed  To  Meet  The 
Tremendous  Demand  for  MEAT— FUR— 
LABORATORY-BREEDING  STOCK. 

Know  the  Facts  “^oribing^011 

Breeds,  Breeding  and  Care,  Markets,  Etc. 
Plus  Bulletin,  25  Cents  We  Are  Association 
of  Breeders  who  want  to  see  you  start  riehtt 

AMERICAN  RABBIT  ASS’N.38,  ARBA  Bldg.  Pittsburgh.  Penn*. 


Bedford  Polled  Hereford  Association  Sale 

MARCH  23  •  12:30  P.  M. 

BEDFORD  FAIR  GROUNDS  —  BEDFORD,  PENNA. 

—  SELLING  50  HEAD  —  43  FEMALES  —  7  BULLS  — 

All  from  accredited  herds.  Females  Calfhood  vaccinated.  All  smooth 
headed.  An  opportunity  to  secure  quality  Polled  Herefords  from  some  of 
the  top  Polled  Hereford  herds  of  the  East.  Sale  barn  will  be  comfort¬ 
ably  heated.  Lunch  served.  For  catalog  write: 


WINDBER, 


WARD  W.  CRIST,  Secretary 
BOX  I, 


PENNSYLVANIA 


—  YOUR  BEST  OPPORTUNITY  TO  BUY  — 

REGISTERED  HEREFORDS 

To  reduce  the  size  of  our  herd  of  TOP  QUALITY  REGISTERED  HEREFORDS,  we 
are  offering  at  private  sale,  a  limited  number  of  OUR  CHOICEST  YOUNG  BROOD 
COWS  at  very  attractive  pr.ces.  Also  available  at  this  time: 

40  BRED  HEIFERS  •  40  OPEN  HEIFERS  •  40  HEIFER  CALVES 

The  brood,  cows  and  bred  heifers  are  bred  to: 

HC  ZATO  LARRY  II,  the  best  son  of  TR  Zato  Heir  88 

in  the  Northeastern  States. 

GB  Advance  Domino  75  (Polled)  •  Woodrow  Mischief  95  (Polled) 

MASALANA  FARMS 

LEON  LEIGHTON,  Jr.,  Owner 

RICHMOND,  MAINE  •  HARRISBURG,  PENNA. 
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COCOMALT  and  SWEL 


Why  “Good -Time 
Charlie”  Suffers 
Uneasy  Bladder 

Such  a  common  thing  as  unwise  eating  or 
drinking  may  be  a  source  of  mild,  but  annoying 
bladder  irritations  —  making  you  feel  restless, 
tense,  and  uncomfortable.  And  if  restless  nights, 
with  nagging  backache,  headache  or  muscular 
aches  and  pains  due  to  over-exertion,  strain  or 
emotional  upset,  are  adding  to  your  misery  — 
don’t  wait  — try  Doan’s  Pills. 

Doan’s  Pills  have  three  outstanding- advantages 
—  act  in  three  ways  for  your  speedy  return  to 
comfort.  1  — They  have  an  easing  soothing  effect 
on  bladder  irritations.  2  —  A  fast  pain-relieving 
action  on  nagging  backache,  headaches,  muscular 
aches  and  pains.  3  — A  wonderfully  mild  diuretic 
action  thru  the  kidneys,  tending  to  increase  the 
output  of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes.  So,  get 
the  same  happy  relief  millions  have  enjoyed  for 
over  60  years.  Ask  for  new,  large,  economy  size 
and  save  money.  Get  Doan's  Pills  today  1 


DON’T  LET 

mn  water 

ruin  msmyf 

♦- 


SENDFORTHISBOOKLET 

This  booklet  shows  how  you 
can  have  crystal-clear,  pa¬ 
latable  water  in  your  home. 
Diamond  Iron  Removal 
Filters  take  out  all  iron  and 
other  foreign  matter.  Costs 
little  —  worth  a  lot. 

Oshkosh  Filter  &  Softener  Co. 

Oshkosh,  Wisconsin 


Don't  Let 

CHANGE  OF  LIFE 
CHANGE  YOU 

If  you  are  going  through  change  of  life,  the  lov¬ 
ing  and  loved  woman  you  are  today  can  be  a 
nerve-tortured,  impossible-to-live-with  person 
tomorrow.  Yet  thousands  of  women  who  suffered 
hot  flashes  and  screaming  nerve  tensions  have 
found  a  way  to  enjoy  life  and  peace  of  mind, 
thanks  to  the  most  famous  prescription  any  doc¬ 
tor  ever  wrote  for  women  like  you  ...  as  Mrs. 
John  G.  Jones  of  Faust,  New  York  discovered: 

“I  no  longer  have  hot  flashes  or  the  blues 
since  taking  Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescription 
regularly,  and  I  feel  more  like  doing  my  house¬ 
work.”  So  why  suffer?  Get  Dr.  Pierce's  Favorite 
Prescription,  liquid  or  tablets,  at  druggists  now. 


Kyuflu  poke 


* 


FREE-GOLDEN  ANNIV.  CATALOG 
New  selections  1957-58  patterns. 
Smart  new  colors  &  designs — 83  pat¬ 
terns — complete  instructions  for  mea¬ 
suring  &  hanging  wallpaper.  Whole¬ 
sale  prices  —  Vz  to  '/2  lower  than 
retail  stores  and  WE  PAY  POSTAGE. 
Write  Now  —  50th  Year 
;\Vja  PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 
fir  DEPT.  98  PH  I  LA.  5.  PA. 


NEW  SPRING  WOOLENS 

FREE  SWATCHES,  of  SPRING’S  smartest 
all  wool  and  part  wool  materials.  Newest 
novelty  weaves.  Beautiful  plaids.  Rich  solid 
colors.  Amazingly  low  prices.  Buy  direct 
from  MILL.  Make  coats,  suits,  dresses, 
skirts,  sport  shirts,  children's  wear,  etc., 
at  home.  SAVE  DOLLARS. 

HOMESTEAD  WOOLEN  MILLS,  INC. 
DEPT.  R-3,  WEST  SWANZEY,  N.  H. 


LEFT  HANDED?  Send  for  free  list  of  articles  made 
specila  for  left  hand  use.  LEFT  HAND  PRODUCTS. 
BOX  402,  WARREN,  OHIO  j 
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Winter  Warmth 

Each  snowy  road  was  a  familiar  lane 

To  sleek  brown  forms  that  stepped  to  measured  beat, 

And  knew  just  where  to  stop  without  a  rein 
Tightened  to  point  the  way  for  iron-shod  feet. 

My  father  loved  his  horses,  as  some  men  do: 

My  childhood’s  heaven  was  to  travel  so, 

Close  by  his  side,  see  green  pines  mixed  with  blue 
Of  high  cold  sky,  white  hills  in  frosty  glow. 

I  was  too  young  to  find  the  words  to  say: 

“How  warm  with  love,  this  icy  winter  day!” 

New  York  State  —  Ruth  Deitz  Tooley 


Johnny  Cake  Receipt— 75  Year  Rhyme 


My  grandmother  gave  my  mother, 
about  75  years  ago,  an  old  recipe 
book  with  the  following  recipe  in 
rhyme : 

Johnny  Cake 

Two  cups  of  Indian,  one  cup  of 
wheat. 

One  cup  of  sour  milk,  one  of  sweet, 
One  good  egg.  that  well  you  beat, 
One  tablespoon  of  butter  new, 

Salt  and  soda  each  a  spoon. 

Mix  up  quick  and  bake  it  soon. 
Then  you  have  corn  bread  complete, 
Best  of  all  corn  bread  to  eat. 


Goy  Summer  Cushions 
Two  for  Patchwork 


2186.  Colorful  scraps  from  your  worl 
basket  are  used  attractively  for  these 
colorful,  inexpensive  pillows.  Pattern  con¬ 
tains  two  designs  easy  to  make.  -Pattern 
pieces  for  each  design  included;  material 
requirements;  finishing  directions.  25  cents. 

Send  for  No.  2186  to  THE  RURAL  NEW 
YORKER,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1, 
New  York. 

Include  25  cents  more  for  your  copy  of 
our  New  1957  Needlework  ALBUM  —  the 
56-page  booklet  filled  with  lovely  designs. 
Only  25  cents. 


It  will  make  your  boy’s  eyes  shine, 
If  he  is  like  that  boy  of  mine. 

Tis  fit  to  set  before  any  king 
That  a  husband  home  might  bring. 
Persons  who  eat  Mother’s  Johnny 
Cake 

Thought  it  couldn’t  be  beat; 

And  when  I  have  cooked  it  for 
others, 

They  always  w’anted  the  receipt. 

The  “two  cups  of  Indian’’,  of 
course,  means  that  amount  of  corn 
meal;  “one  cup  of  wheat”  stands  for 
regular  flour.  This  is  a  Johnny  Cake 
worth  adding  to  your  collection. 

New  York  State  Ida  E.  Bloye 


In  using  sharp  sauces,  such  as 
tabasco  or  Worcestershire,  let  just 
enough  be  added  to  foods  to  add  a 
touch  of  zest  in  flavor.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  use  so  much  as  to  drown  the 
original  flavor  of  the  food. 

Soft  Molasses  Cookies 
From  Good  Old  Recipe 

Years  ago,  we  came  upon  this 
recipe  for  Soft  Molasses  Cookies  in 
an  old  newspaper.  We  adapted  it  to 
modern  conditions,  but  the  original 
goodness  remains  to  delight  today’s 
palates  of  children  and  grownups. 

Use  1  cup  sugar;  1  cup  molasses, 
dark;  3  teaspoonfuls  soda  (to  neu¬ 
tralize  molasses);  1  cup  shortening, 
melted;  1  cup  cold  water;  6  cups 
flour,  sifted:  6  teaspoonfuls  baking 
powder;  1  teaspoonful  salt;  1  tea¬ 
spoonful  nutmeg;  1  teaspoonful  gin¬ 
ger. 

Mix  ingredients  in  order  given, 
beating  thoroughly.  Let  stand  three 
or  four  hours,  or  overnight.  Place 
dough  on  floured  hoard,  and 
spread  to  one-half  inch  thick. 
Cut  out  with  cookie  cutter  or  knife. 
Sprinkle  lightly  with  confectioner’s 
sugar  before  popping  into  the  oven. 
Bake  20  minutes  at  350  degrees 
Makes  about  four  dozen  small  cook¬ 
ies. 

Note:  The  cookies  will  run  to¬ 
gether  in  baking.  Cut  apart  with 
knife  before  lifting  from  the  cookie 
pan  or  sheet.  C.  A.  Rowland 

Connecticut 


Plant  holders,  made  at  home  from 
half  cocoanut  shells,  hang  from 
shutter  hook  and  hinge  to  add  grace 
to  clapboards. 

Half  Cocoanut  Shell  for 
Hanging  Planter 

There’s  an  old  saying:  “The  thing 
suggests  its  use.'’  This  is  especially 
true  for  things  to  use  as  plant  con¬ 
tainers.  For  me,  half  of  a  cocoanut 
shell  was  used  first  as  a  drinking  cup 
at  our  old  country  pump  outdoors. 
Now  it  makes  a  lovely  holder  for 
plants. 

For  good  drainage  we  pierced 
several  holes  in  the  shell  bottom.  To 
protect  it  from  the  weather  we  var¬ 
nished  the  shell  inside  and  out.  For 
hanging  it  as  a  plant  holder  we  at¬ 
tached  a  three-way  chain  device. 

Three  plants  in  particular  do  well 
and  look  attractive  in  the  cocoanut 
shellholder:  tradescantia  (wandering 
jew),  the  trailing  type  of  begonia, 
and  philodendron.  Ivy  and  ferns  may 
also  be  used.  No  sooner  is  this  hang¬ 
ing  “basket”  seen  than  it  becomes 
a  conversation  piece. 

According  to  season,  the  planter 
is  changed  from  place  to  place:  in 
the  house,  in  the  greenhouse,  out  on 
the  porch,  etc.  My  favorite  outdoor 
spots  are  the  hooks  and  hinges  of 
the  shutters.  As  you  see  in  the  photo¬ 
graph,  the  color  and  design  of  the 
green  against  the  clapboards  make 
a  picture  as  pretty  as  a  windowbox, 
and  one  much  simpler  to  achieve. 
Moreover,  the  leaves  and  trailing 
stems  cast  shadows  when  the  sun 
shines,  adding  much  to  the  effect. 

Wherever  fresh  grated  cocoanut  is 
sold  you  will  find  shells,  often  glad¬ 
ly  passed  on  for  the  asking.  Thus 
no  special  skill  goes  into  creating  a 
planter  that  is  original  and  that  en¬ 
hances  the  home.  Ruth  Stroh 

Maryland 


In  England,  famous  for  its  lawns, 
charcoal  and  wood  ashes  are  the 
main  source  of  plant  food  on  most 
of  the  great  estates.  It  is  used  once 
a  year  in  the  form  of  soot.  One  dress¬ 
ing  of  soot  keeps  the  lawns  in  good 
condition  throughout  the  year.  Soot 
is  mostly  charcoal. 


THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


EASTER  TO  SUMMER 


8451.  Slimming  princess  lines  on  versatile  bare-arm 
dress.  Sizes  10,  12,  14,  16,  18,  20.  Size  12,  5%  yards, 
39-inch.  25  cents. 


8436.  Glamorous  for  the 
Easter  Parade,  this  lovely 
frock  with  new  detail.  Sizes 
12,  14,  16,  18,  20;  40,  42.  Size 
14,  draped  sleeve,  4Vs yards, 
39-inch.  25  cents. 

8093.  Easy-to-sew  set  for  lit¬ 
tle  folks — each  item  just  a 
yard!  Sizes  6  mos.  1,  2,  3,  4 
years.  Size  1,  dress,  1  yd., 
45-in.;  slip,  %  yd.;  romper 
1  yard.  25  cents. 


8140.  This  casual,  tail¬ 
ored  go-everywhere  in 
matron  sizes.  Size  36, 
38,  40,  42,  44,  46,  48, 
50,  52.  Size  38,  4% 
yds.,  35-in.  25  cents. 


Spring  &  Summer  ’57 
complete  pattern  book, 
Basic  FASHION,  25c 


Please  print  on  your 
order  your  name,  full 
address,  pattern  num¬ 
bers  and  sizes.  Send  to 
The  Rural  New  York¬ 
er,  333  West  30th  St., 
New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


8140 

36-52 


8474.  Try  soft  floral 
print  for  a  flattering 
dres  s,  with  cropped 
jacket  in  blending  tone. 
Sizes  12i/2,  14 V2,  I6V2, 

is y2,  20%,  22  y2,  24  y2, 

2614.  Size  14y2,  di’ess, 
4  yards,  35-inch;  jacket, 
1%  yards;  %  yd.  con¬ 
trast.  25  cents. 


Our  Handcraft  —  Garden  Exchange 

[Ed.:  H.  &  G.  mail  is  very  heavy  and  we  welcome  it.  But  we  cannot  forward  your 
replies  unless  all  directions  are  carefully  followed.  When  you  write  to  a  woman  listed 
below,  just  stamp  the  envelope  and,  in  its  upper  left  corner,  put  her  initials  and  State, 
also  date  of  R.  N.  Y.  issue.  Then  enclose  such  mail  in  another  stamped  envelope  addressed 
to  H.  &  G.  Exchange,  THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER,  333  West  30th  St„  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


It  is  best  to  write  before  sending  an 
here.  —  P.  S.] 

I  have  just  six  new  19  by  36  inch  rugs 
of  new  cottons,  woven  and  dyed  by  hand. 
I  will  send  one  of  these  rugs  to  each  of  the 
six  women  who  make  the  best  offer  of 
things  for  my  hobby  collections,  namely: 
keys,  bells,  pieces  of  well  seasoned  finished 
hardwoods  (for  making  into  bowls  and 
plates),  butter  moulds;  also  books  on  haiid- 
weaving,  discarded  weaving  shuttles  and 
drafts,  or  pieces  of  old  handwoven  linens  or 
wools (  I  study  the  weaving  patterns).  Please 
send  nothing  until  we  first  correspond  and 
settle  on  a  trade.  —  I.  J.  S.,  New  York. 


I’ve  set  my  self  a  project  of  raising  1,500 
African  violets,  also  collections  of  recipes, 
to  donate  to  various  church  and  P.  T.  A. 
groups  for  their  bazaars.  Being  a  shut-in,  I 
have  no  other  way  to  help  others.  Would  any 
of  you  ladies  like  to  help  this  project  by 
sending  me  violet  plants,  or  started  leaves, 
to  add  to  the  350  I  now  have  growing?  Or 
send  recipes?  I’ll  do  my  best  to  thank  all 
who  respond.  —  F.  B.,  New  Jersey. 

March  16,  1957 


exchange.  Please  send  no  packages  to  us 


I’ll  send  crocheted  flower  baskets  for  any 
type  of  lily  bulbs.  —  M.  E.  H.,  New  York. 

• - 

I’d  like  four  of  the  old  fine  steel  knitting 
needles  (for  knitting  lace)  and  can  send 
quilt  patches,  wool  or  cotton.  —  Mrs. 
B.  B.  S.,  Pennsylvania. 


I  have  several  pique  and  linen  collars  and 
cuffs  and  some  other  articles  suitable  for 
trimming  (also  dress  patterns,  sizes  20V2  and 
22V2)  to  send  for  perennial  plants.  —  F.  B., 
New  York. 


I’d  like  pieces  of  dress,  awning  or  drapery 
material  for  my  flower  seeds  or  perennial 
plants.  —  M.  A.  C.,  Pennsylvania. 


I  collect  coins  and  will  exchange  with 
others.  —  Mrs.  H.  D.,  Maine. 


Would  like  to  correspond  with  other  home¬ 
makers  and  exchange  recipes.  —  J.  C.,  New 
York. 


Encourages  her  married  daughters  to  enter  cooking  contests 


Syracuse  Cook  Wins  25  Awards 

r 

at  the  New  York  State  Fair 


Granddaughter  Mary  Lou  looks 
as  if  she’s  trying  to  see  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  that  loving  cup!  And  al¬ 
though  there  may  be  nothing  inside, 
there’s  a  story  behind  the  cup  .  .  . 
Mrs.  Michael  Baratta  won  it  in 
cooking  competition!  In  fact  she 
won  25  prizes  last  year  alone — all 
at  the  New  York  State  Fair. 

Mrs.  Baratta  entered  her  first 
contest  because  friends  were  enter¬ 
ing,  and  whenever  she  discusses 
yeast-raised  specialties  with  these 
friends  you  can  be  sure  they  talk 
about  Fleischmann’s  Active  Dry 
Yeast.  “I  always  use  it,”  she  says. 
“It’s  so  fast  and  easy.” 

Meatless  meals  in  the  Lenten 
season  mean  you’ll  be  serving  more 


yeast-raised  specialties — and  you’ll 
find  them  easier  to  make  with 
Fleischmann’s  Active  Dry  Yeast  in 
your  cupboard.  This  dry  yeast  is  so 
convenient,  keeps  for  months  and 
rises  fast  every  time.  Whenever 
you  bake  at  home  use  Fleischmann’s 
Active  Dry  Yeast.  And  try  the  new 
“Yeast-Riz”  Main  Dishes.  There’s 
a  recipe — often  a  Lenten  dish — on 
the  back  of  every  “Thrifty  Three.” 
Get  Fleischmann’s  Active  Dry 
Yeast  today — prize- winning  cooks 
prefer  it! 

Get  the  New 
"Triple-Fresh" 

Pock 

Another  Fine  Product  of  Standard  Brands  Inc. 


PLASTIC  UTILITY  BAGS 


20  assorted  sizes  only  $1.00  p.p.  order  now.  Farm, 
Factory  and  Home  use.  “FREE  SAMPLE”  on  request. 

PARK  SURGICAL  COMPANY, 

5001  NEW  UTRECHT  AVE.,  BROOKLYN  19,  N.  Y. 


SELL  LADIES  HAND  LOOMED  100%  NYLON 
BAGS  tor  CHURCH  and  GRANGE  PROJECTS. 
FAST  SELLER  —  GOOD  COMMISSION.  Writ*: 
JOSEPHINE  E.  GAREAU,  P.  0.  BOX  514 

GATLINBURG.  TENNESSEE 


Only  one 
moving  part 
and  it’s  above 
ground. 
Automatically 
adjusts  to. 
changing 
water  levels 


For  abundant  cheap  water, 
you  can’t  beat  a  high  quality 
UNIVERSAL  jet  water  system. 
Rugged  Universal  are  built 
to  give  you  years  of  efficient, 
dependable  water  service 
without  breakdowns  or  costly 
power  bills.  Just  ask  any  Uni¬ 
versal  owner! 

MAIL  COUPON 

Let  us  send  you  free  bulletins  on 
Universal’s  newest  line  of  automatic 
jet  water  systems  for  deep  and 
shallow  wells. 


UNIVERSAL  MFG.  CO. 


Upper  Court  Street, 

Binghamton,  New  York 

Send  free  bulletins  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 


UNIVERSAL 


JET  WATER  SYSTEMS 


TRADE 

NDW 

and 

save  money! 

See  your  Universal  dealer 


Depth  of  my  well  is_ 


feet. 


Name- 


Address. 
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“We  Have  Had  Our 
Over  Two  Years  And 
It  Has  Proven  To  Be 
Very  Satisfactory!” 

writes  MR.  HAROLD  W.  BODWELL,  JR. 
Kensington,  New  Hampshire 


DARI-KOOL 


We  have  had  our  400  gallon  Dari-Kool  bulk  tank  over  two 
years  and  it'Tias  proven  to  be  very  satisfactory.  We  like  the 
all  stainless  steel  type  tank  and  find  it  very  easy  to  keep 
clean.  It  cools  the  milk  down  quickly  and  definitely  im¬ 
proves  the  flavor.  We  have  found  also  "that  there  is  much 
less  work  involved  and  have  increased  our  herd  since  we 


r 


h  capacities  from 
1 00  fo  7 00  gallons 


D  AR1-K0  0  L’S 
RAPID 
COOLING 
ASSURES 
LOW  BLEND 
TEMPERATURES 

Dari-Kool's  fast  ice-water 
cooling  protects  your  milk 
against  possible  rejection 
for  high  blend  temperature, 
as  well  as  against  damage 
by  freezing.  In  a  Dari-Kool, 
milk  blend  temperatures 
stay  well  below  the  Milk 
Board  regulations. 


Milk  is  rapidly  cooled  to  below  38  assuring  a 
lower  bacteria  count  and  better  milk.  Compare 
them  all  and  you  will  buy  a  farm-proved,  guar¬ 
anteed  Dari-Kool,  America’s  largest  selling  cooler. 


DARI-KOOL  MEETS  OR  EXCEEDS 
ALL  3A  STANDARDS 


SEE  YOUR  DARI-KOOL  DEALER 
OR  WRITE  FOR  THIS  NEW 


FREE  CATALOG 


DAIRY  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

1444  E.  WASHINGTON  AVE.,  MADISON  10,  WIS.,  DEPT.  61, 
Please  send,  without  obligation  to  me,  complete  infor¬ 
mation  about  Dcrri-Kool  Bulk  Milk  Coolers, 

NAME . . . . . - . 

TOWN . . . RFD . 

COUNTY . . STATE . 


have  installed  it. 


Milk  may  fea 
poured  or 
piped  into 
the  cooler. 


The  ICE-BANK  COOLER  that 
outperforms  them  all! 


BULK  MILK  COOLERS  ( 


VETERINARY 

PRODUCTS 

DIRECT  to  YOU 


AIL  the  latest  effective  treatments 
employed  by  leading  veterinarians 
and  herdsmen.  Discounts  available 
on  quantity  shipments. 

Write  today  for  your  FREE 
Veterinary  Catalog. 


ANCHOR  SERUM  CO.ofimUnc. 

NEW  JERSEY  BRANCH 

P.  O.  Box  464  CAMDEN  1,  N.  J. 


Here’s  The  Way 
To  Curb  A  Rupture 

Successful  Home  Method  That  Anyone  Can 
Use  on  Any  Reducible  Rupture, 

Large  or  Small 

Costs  Nothing  To  Find  Out 

Thousands  of  ruptured  men  will  rejoice  to 
know  that  the  full  plan  so  successfully  used 
by  Capt.  W.  A.  Ceilings  for  his  double 
rupture  from  which  he  suffered  so  long  will 
be  sent  free  to  all  who  write  for  it. 

It  wbn’t  cost  you  a  cent  to  find  out  and 
you  may  bless  the  day  you  sent  for  it. 
Hundreds  have  already  reported  satisfactory 
results  following  this  free  offer.  Send  right 
away  —  NOW  —  before  you  put  down  this 
paper. 

CAPT.  W.  A.  COLLINGS,  INC. 

BOX  707  P.  WATERTOWN.  NEW  YORK 


BROWER  'U/kmM 

w  ww  fc-*^FEED  MIXER 


•  SAVES  UP  TO  SI  6  A  TON  ON  FEED! 

•  WORLD’S  LARGEST 

SELLING  MIXER  ...  5  SIZES 

•  30  DAY  TRIAL  . . .  EASY  TERMS 

Write  for  FREE  CATALOG 


BROWER  MFG.  CO..  Box  3103.  Quincy. 


COWPOX* 

Pseudo-pox,  Ringworm 

Blu-Kote  dries  up  cowpox 
lesions,  controls  secondary  in¬ 
fection*.  Promotes  clean,  rapid 
healing  of  teat  sores,  skin 
sores,  abrasions.  It  is  both 
Germicidal  and  Fungicidal. 

SI  at  drug  and  farm  stores  or  write: 
H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO.  •  MORRIS,  N  Y 


Charolaise  Cattle 


Herds  of  Charolaise  cattle  have 
been  established  in  the  Northeast, 
and  the  novelty  of  both  the  cattle’s 
name  and  their  appearance  has  at¬ 
tracted  attention.  The  Charolaise 
breed  originated  in  France,  where  it 
was  developed  in  the  1700’s  for  meat 
and  work.  Individuals  were  brought 
into  Mexico  from  France  in  the 
1930’s,  and  it  is  from  these  that 
American  importations  have  been 
made.  There  are  said  today  to  be 
over  1,000  registered  Charolaise  ani¬ 
mals  in  the  United  States. 

The  breed  was  developed  to  grow 
and  fatten  on  pasture  and  range; 
grain  is  said  to  have  been  scarce  in 
France  at  the  time.  Consequently,  the 
modern  animals  grow  rapidly  and 
are  easy  to  finish.  Their  dressing  per¬ 
centage  is  reported  as  “high” —  some 
go  to  68  per  cent,  but  the  average  is 
about  60  —  and  the  carcass  is  said 
to  yield  cuts  of  special  flavor  and 
quality  .Cows  may  weigh  from  1,400 
to  1,800  pounds,  while  bulls  range 
in  weight  from  2,000  to  2,700  pounds. 
Charolaise  cattle  are  white  —  or 
straw-colored,  and  in  Winter  their 


coats  are  curly  and  thick.  They  have 
horns,  but  their  disposition  is  called 
“gentle,  calm.” 

Judd’s  Bridge  Farms,  New  Mil¬ 
ford,  Conn.,  foresees  that  Charolaise 
cattle  will  have  “a  tremendous  in¬ 
fluence  on  our  future  beef  industry.” 
It  is  claimed  that  a  Charolaise  bull 
will  increase  the  weaning  weight  of 
calves  from  any  type  cows  50  to  over 
100  pounds;  some  breeders,  it  is  de¬ 
clared,  find  the  figure  to  be  200 
pounds.  The  bulls  are  claimed  to  be 
prepotent,  establishing  the  character 
of  their  ancestors  on  their  descen¬ 
dants.  A  chief  distinction  of  the 
breed  is  high  weight  at  young  age.  A 
six-months-old  calf  at  Judd’s  Bridge 
Farm  weighed  600  pounds,  and  an 
18-month-old  heifer  went  to  1,500 
pounds.  Morris  Cohon,  owner  of 
Turkey  Ridge  Farm  in  Bangor,  Pa., 
describes  his  Charolaise  cattle  as 
“gigantic.” 

Charolaise  bulls  have  been  crossed 
on  female  Brahman  cattle  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  so-called  Charbray  breed. 
By  definition,  this  must  have  seven- 
eighths  Charolaise  blood. 


Charbray  cattle  derive  three-fourths  from  the  French  Charolaise  breed  and 
one-fourth  from  the  Indian  Guzerat  or  Brahma.  They  have  a  reputation  for 
hardiness  and  economy  of  beef  production.  These  Charbray  heifers  are  on 


H.  W.  OmstadteFs  Sunset  Valley  Farms  in  Long  Valley,  Morris  Co.,  N.  J. 


Ketosis  in  Cows 


Ketosis,  or  acetonemia,  of  dairy 
cows  is  usually  considered  caused  by 
abnormal  carbohydrate  metabolism 
resulting  in  an  excess  of  so-called 
ketones  in  the  blood  stream.  Some 
cows  have  it  every  year;  it  seems  to 
recur  after  calving.  Generally  most 
prevalent  in  Winter,  it  occurs  most 
frequently  the  second  or  third  week 
after  calving.  The  animal  may  go  off 
feed,  she  can  lose  weight,  her  milk 
production  may  drop,  she  may  be 
extremely  nervous,  and  she  might 
walk  stiffly.  Sugar  in  her  blood  is 
low;  a  sweetish  odor  can  usually  be 
detected  in  her  breath.  According  to 
Vearl  Smith  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  the  malady  occurs  in  the 
best  of  herds  and  in  the  best  man¬ 
aged  herds.  There  is,  he  says,  noth¬ 
ing  that  can  be  done  to  prevent  it. 
Compounds  mixed  into  feed  as  pre- 
ventatives  have  generally  been  un¬ 
satisfactory,  he  says,  and  the  only 
thing  one  can  do  is  let  the  animal 
recover  spontaneously  or  else  call  the 
veterinarian.  The  vet’s  best  results 
seem  to  come  from  usage  of  ACTH, 
cortisone,  and  hydrocortisone,  he  re¬ 
ports. 

Recently  at  a  New  Hampshire 
dairymen's  meeting,  however.  Dr. 
Frank  Vigue  of  Springvale,  Me.,  said 
that  cobalt  deficiency,  pneumonia, 
injuries  and  sudden  feed  changes 
were  predisposing  to  ketosis.  Fat 
cows  are  likely  to  get  it,  he  said,  so 
dry  cows  should  be  provided  with 
plenty  of  protein  prior  to  calving. 
Lawrence  Carpenter,  also  of  Spring- 
vale,  supported  Dr.  Vigue’s  conten¬ 
tion  by  communication  of  his  own 
feeding  of  a  20-per-cent-protein  ra¬ 
tion  just  as  heavily  to  dry  as  to  milk 
ing  cows  in  his  practically  ketosis- 
immune  200-head  Ayrshire  herd. 


Eradication  of  mastitis  so  that  cows 
can  be  fed  fully  on  high-protein  ra¬ 
tions  he  saw  as  a  joint  need  with 
any  program  to  eradicate  ketosis. 

Dr.  L.  H.  Schultz  of  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  recently  listed 
six  measures  to  reduce  ketosis  in 
dairy  herds;  1.  Have  cows  in  only 
“reasonably  good”  condition  at  fresh¬ 
ening';  they  should  not  be  too  fat. 
2.  Fill  the  cows  up  with  good  rough- 
age,  feeding  three  times  a  day  where 
possible.  3.  Bring  them  to  full  feed 
rapidly  after  calving.  4.  Avoid  sud¬ 
den  changes  in  feeding;  shift  rough¬ 
ages  gradually.  5.  Do  not  depend  on 
molasses  to  prevent  ketosis.  6.  Feed 
only  good  quality  grass  silage.  For 
treatment  of  ketosis.  Dr.  Schultz  ad¬ 
vises  use  of  half-pound  of  sodium 
propionate  per  day  as  a  drench  for 
five  to  10  days.  Some  success  has 
been  obtained  with  propylene  glycol 
and  glycerol,  too.  In  California,  it  is 
reported  that  lactates  made  of  milk 
whey  were  responsible  for  recovery 
of  some  65  per  cent  of  the  cows 
affected  with  ketosis. 

Leptospirosis  Is  Resis¬ 
tant  to  Antibiotics 

According  to  the  American  Veter¬ 
inary  Medical  Assn.,  leptospirosis  is 
in  its  chronic  form  resistant  to 
massive  doses  of  any  single  anti¬ 
biotic  or  any  combination  of  them. 
The  disease  is  primarily  regarded  as 
a  disease  of  the  kidneys;  cattle  sur¬ 
viving  a  herd  outbreak  usually  be¬ 
come  carriers.  Because  of  the  dis¬ 
ease’s  apparent  importance  to  our 
national  animal  industry,  research 
efforts  are  being  continued  to  find 
a  satisfactory  therapeutic  agent  for 
it. 
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Get  the  whole  story  from  your 
dealer.  Or  write  to  us  direct 
for  free  testing  samples. 

SCHWARTZ  MFG.  CO. 
Two  Rivers,  Wis. 


Perfection  protection 
at  its  best  ^ 


preserve 

Goodness 
of  your  pastures 

GET  YEAR  LONG  PASTURES 
Silage  made  in  a 

ii 

CONCRETE  SILO 

•  Better  Feeding 

•  Greater  Production 
all  year 


finest  corrugated  stave 

•  No.  1  quality 

•  State  approved  Aggregate 

•  Smooth ,  attractive, 

self  cleaning 

UNIVERSAL  STEEL  SILO  CO. 

BOX  528-R  WEEDSPORT,  N.  Y. 

^■SMFor  Free  Folde] 


10.000  GALLON 

. . — —  —  —  '«■  —  BATTLESHIP  GRA 

ennrfuiir  Paint-  suitable  lor  metal  or  wood,  oerlc 
linn  ;„°*r  Dack6d  m  five-gallon  steal  eana.  Caneell 
on  on  large  Marine  order.  Price  $6.00  per  5  gal.  ca 

order-  F  O  B.  RAHWAY.  NEW  JERSE 
''UMMERCIAL  CHEMICAL  CO.,  RAHWAY.  N. 
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Sniffling  Pigs  May  Have 
Serious  Disease 

Sneezing  and  sniffling  in  pigs  may 
not  be  serious  symptoms,  but  the 
American  Veterinary  Medical  Asso¬ 
ciation  warns  they  may  be  signs  of 
early  atrophic  l'hinitis.  This  disease, 
which  has  spread  in  recent  years, 
produces  a  condition  which  causes  a 
wasting  away  of  the  bones  in  the 
pig’s  nose.  Stricken  animals  show  a 
peculiar  dished  in  or  twisted  face 
and  often  are  very  susceptible  to 
respiratory  diseases.  The  greatest 
loss  comes  from  poor  feed  utilization 
and  general  unthriftiness. 

There  is  little  in  treatment  that 
offers  any  hope,  but  veterinary  scien¬ 
tists  have  developed  a  program  which 
will  prevent  and  eliminate  the  dis¬ 
ease  from  most  herds.  In  this  pro¬ 
gram  the  farmer  must  be  willing 
either  to  destroy  or  isolate  affected 
pigs,  then  market  the  entire  herd. 
The  hog  house  and  equipment  must 
be  completely  cleaned  and  disin¬ 
fected.  Breeding  stock  should  then 
be  purchased  from  a  herd  known  to 
be  free  of  the  disease. 

A  farmer  may  save  valuable  blood 
lines  if  he  isolates  the  healthy  pigs 
he  wishes  to  keep  as  foundation  stock 
at  weaning  time.  These  pigs  are  then 
examined  with  a  rhinoscope,  a  device 
which  checks  the  nasal  cavities  of 
each  animal  and  indicates  any  dis¬ 
eased  pigs.  This  examination  should 
be  repeated  at  breeding  time,  and  all 
animals  which  are  not  clean  should 
be  removed. 


Testing  for  Milk  Solids 

Farmers  may  be  a  step  closer  to 
having  their  milk  tested  for  total 
milk  solids,  accoi’ding  to  a  report 
from  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
The  time  for  testing  has  been  short¬ 
ened  so  much,  it  is  said,  that  total 
solids  may  at  last  become  a  practical 
means  of  measuring  the  value  of 
milk.  Scientists  have  been  looking  a 
long  time  for  a  fast,  inexpensive 
and  reliable  solids  test  on  which 
along  with  butterfat  tests  dairy 
plants  might  base  payment  to  pro¬ 
ducers. 

The  standard  method  of  testing  for 
solids  has  required  a  three-hour  dry¬ 
ing  period  for  each  sample.  One  pro¬ 
cedure  in  use  is  to  weigh  several 
hundred  samples  one  day,  dry  them 
all  night,  then  i'e-weigh  and  calcu¬ 
late  them  the  next  day.  Now,  by 
using  an  infra-red  drying  lamp,  re¬ 
search  men  have  shortened  the  dry¬ 
ing  period  to  only  six  minutes  per 
sample.  Dairy  specialists  say  that  a 
competent  man  should  be  able  to 
operate  four  testing  machines  simul¬ 
taneously,  thus  testing  32  samples 
3er  hour.  In  the  new  method  of  test¬ 
ing,  “highly  accurate”  readings  are 
made  directly  from  a  single  instru¬ 
ment.  The  only  real  limitation  to  the 
new  method  lies  in  cost  of  its  dry¬ 
ing  units:  $250  apiece. 


An  18-year-old  Holstein-Friesian 
cow  in  the  herd  of  H.  C.  Briggs  and 
Son,  Turner,  Androscoggin  Co.,  Me., 
has  recently  passed  the  200,000-pound 
mark  in  production  of  milk.  Bred  by 
P.  Smith,  Sherburne,  N.  Y.,  River- 
flat  Blanche  Direct  has  made  7,869 
Tounds  of  butterfat;  she  is  classified 
Excellent  for  type. 


This  Brown  Swiss  cow  owned  by 
Charles  Loson ,  Lowville,  N.  Y.,  has 
an  actual  tivo-year-old  record  of 
14,780  pounds  of  milk  and  632  pounds 
of  fat  in  365  days  on  twice-a-day 
milking. 


SELF-CLEANING 


50  years  and  4  million 

doors  later 
and  hangers  still  keeping 
’em  r o II i n q 


million  doors  —  If  you  make  your  decisions 
by  past  performance.  look  at  the  Cannon  Ball  record. 
You  can't  do  better  than  buy  track  and  hangers  that 
have  already  given  smooth  performance  on  4  million 
sliding  doors. 


50  years  ago  farmers  bought  Cannon  Ball  track. 
And  it's  not  unusual  to  see  30,  40  and  50-y ear-old 
Cannon  Ball  track  still  in  service. 


} 

‘ 


STA  RUNE 


BARN  CLEANERS 

CATTLE  FEEDERS  / 
SILO 

UNLOADERS  /. 


STARLINE,  INC. 

HARVARD,  ILLINOIS 
Branch  Office  •  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Dependable  Barn  Equipment  Since  1883 
Copyright  1957  Starline,  Inc. 


Lifetime  guarantee  —  No  wonder  starime 

guarantees  Cannon  Ball  Track  and  Self-Oiling  Hangers 
for  the  life  of  the  building.  They're  sure  to  last. 

Self-Cleaning  —  Dirt  rattles  out  the  slot  in  the 

bottom  of  this  tubular  track  every  time  the  dcor  is 
opened.  So  doors  always  work  smooth  and  easy. 
A  free  door  handle  and  literature  are  yours  for  the 
asking.  Write  Dept.  979 


ff-m ILKING  -rj 
U  PARLOR  STALLS 


DOOR  HANGERS 


STALLS  xg 
STANCHIONS 
WATER  BOWLS 


The  day  your  cattle  move  into  a 
Timberib  barn  they  naturally  do 
better.  For  these  barns  remain 
weather-tight  and  draft-free  for 
generations  of  hard  service. 

With  no  interior  posts  to  get  in 
the  way,  your  Timberib  barn  is 
easy  to  keep  up.  Labor-saving 
equipment  operates  without  re¬ 
strictions. 

Timberib  rafters  come  to  you 
soundly  engineered  and  pre-cut  to 
fit  without  waste  or  further  work. 
They  can  be  erected  with  your  reg¬ 
ular  farm  labor  in  a  fraction  of  the 
time  required  for  other  barns.  Thus 
your  Timberib  barn  not  only  lasts 
longer  but  actually  costs  less. 

Available  widths  are  24,  32,  36, 
40  and  56  feet.  For  details  and 
prices,  see  your  Timberib  dealer, 
or  send  coupon  for  free  catalog. 


- - 1 

|  TIMBER  STRUCTURES,  INC. 

.  P.  O.  Box  3782-G,  Portland  8,  Oregon 
I  Please  send  me  your  catalog  of  Timberib 
|  farm  buildings. 

Name _ _ 

|  Address _  J 


I  Cify _ State _  I 

Hr  —  —  —  —  ____  __  J 


Timber  Structures,  Inc. 


P.  O.  Box  3782-G,  Portland  8,  Oregon 
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Dairy  Farmer  Looks  Ahead 


HEARD  AROUND  THE  FARM  .  .  . 


With  another  year  of  producing 
milk  under  my  belt,  my  outlook  on 
the  future  of  the  industry  is  grim. 
I  have  found  that  a  39-cow  dair>, 
operated  full-time  by  myself  and 
half-time  by  one  other  man,  with  an 
average  output  of  13,240  lbs.  of 
milk  and  494  lbs.  of  butterfat,  does 
not  produce  enough  money  to  live  on, 
and  also  amortize  our  indebtedness. 
According  to  my  figures,  I  alone 
would  have  to  produce  600.000  lbs. 
of  milk  from  50  cows  to  make  a  liv¬ 
ing  equivalent  to  a  high  school  teach¬ 
er’s  living  in  this  area.  In  order  to 
do  this,  I  would  have  to  work  30  per 
cent  more  hours,  milk  11  more  cows, 
and  raise  their  average  production 
760  lbs.  Since  my  day  starts  at  4:00 
A.  M.  now  and  lasts  until  9:00  P.  M., 
with  about  three  houx-s  out  for  eat¬ 
ing  and  recreation,  I  am  not  at  all 
interested  in  a  longer  working  day. 
Raising  the  production  level  from 
13,240  lbs.  to  14,000  is  no  easy  task 
with  a  50-cow  dairy. 

The  only  solution  is  more  money 
for  the  milk.  Who  is  going  to  get  it 
for  us?  There  are  three  possibilities 
— the  farmers  themselves,  the  govern¬ 
ment,  or  our  farmer  cooperatives.  I 
list  the  farmers  and  the  farmer  co¬ 
operatives  separately  because  they 
have  different  goals.  To  organize  the 
farmers  is  about  like  trying  to  put  a 
new  automobile  on  the  market.  To 
get  the  farmer  cooperatives  to  take 
progressive  action  is  like  fighting  the 
law  of  inertia.  To  expect  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  do  anything  beneficial  with¬ 
out  unanimity  of  farmer  opinion  is 
Pollyanna  philosophy. 

This  rather  pessimistic  statement 
does  not  mean  there  is  no  hope. 


Financial  stability  in  the  dairy  in¬ 
dustry  can  be  established  by  edu¬ 
cation.  Farmers,  though  conserva¬ 
tive,  are  not  at  all  stupid.  We  are 
willing  and  able  to  educated. 

This  educational  program  should 
use  all  the  mediums  of  communica¬ 
tion.  Qualified  experts  should  use  the 
radio,  television,  newspapers,  peri¬ 
odicals,  speeches  before  groups,  and 
individual  conferences.  The  emphasis 
should  be  on  the  business  aspects  of 
milk  marketing  rather  than  on  pro¬ 
duction.  It  is  perfectly  obvious  we 
produce  enough  milk  now,  and  do 
it  efficiently.  Dairying  is  a  pretty 
good-sized  business,  yet  business  eco¬ 
nomics  are  not  generally  known  or 
followed  by  the  dairy  farmers.  For 
example,  very  few  dairymen  have 
even  a  vague  idea  what  it  costs  them 
to  produce  100  lbs.  of  milk.  They 
scoff  at  the  cost  of  production  fig¬ 
ures  of  qualified  experts.  Without 
knowing  his  cost  of  production,  how 
can  a  farmer  intelligently  bargain 
for  a  realistic  price  for  his  product? 
Would  it  not  be  beneficial  for  the 
State  College  of  Agriculture  to  de¬ 
vise  and  disseminate  to  all  dairy 
farmers  a  simple  system  of  account¬ 
ing  so  that  he  could  figure  his  cost 
of  production?  Knowing  his  cost  of 
production,  a  farmer  could  intelli¬ 
gently  bargain  for  a  decent  price  for 
his  product.  Then,  with  good  pro¬ 
fessional  promotion  the  dairy  farmer 
should  have  little  difficulty  making 
a  reasonable  living  producing  the 
world’s  most  perfect  food. 

Now,  with  all  that  off  my  chest, 
I  can  go  out  and  milk  my  angels. 

Central  New  Yorker 


"Yooooooo — hooooooo,  girls! 
Here’s  some  new  Sterling  Blusalt!” 


“Look!  They  just  put  out  a  new  load  of  Blusalt 
for  our  feedbox.  The  boss  really  wants  to  be  sure 
we  get  the  most  out  of  our  feed!” 

Right  you  are,  Martha!  Sterling  Blusalt  pro¬ 
vides  the  quality  salt  needed  to  aid  in  the 
digestion  of  home-grown  feeds.  And  it  also 
helps  protect  livestock  against  the  hidden 
danger  of  trace-mineral  deficiencies.  Blusalt 
contains  calcium  iodate  ( a  completely  stable 
source  of  nutritionally  available  iodine )  as 
well  as  cobalt,  copper,  iron,  manganese  and 
zinc  in  readily  digestible  forms.  What’s  more, 
these  trace  minerals  are  evenly  distributed 
throughout  the  Blusalt.  Yet  Sterling  Blusalt 
costs  only  pennies  more  than  ordinary  salt! 


IHHtCHt  t> 
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TRACE  MINERAL 

BLUSALT 


STERLING 


'A 


•  To  control  internal  parasites  in  swine,  sheep,  goats, 
beef  cattle  and  calves . . .  feed  Sterling  GREEN’SALT  —  one 
part  phenothiazine,  nine  parts  salt  plus  trace  minerals. 


Feed  Blusalt  free  choice  and 
mixed  in  feed — for  health,  ef¬ 
ficiency  and  profit  in  all  your 
livestock.  Mix  it  in  poultry 
feed,  too.  In  50-  and  100-lb. 
bags,  50-lb.  blocks,  4-lb.  Liks. 
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STERLING 
TABLE  SALT 

brings  out 
the  best  in  food! 

Sterling  Salt’s  snow-white,  extra- 
pure  “sparks  of  flavor  add  extra 
zest  and  sparkle  to  any  dish.  At 
your  grocer’s.  Plain  or  Iodized. 
Look  for  the  box  with  the  pre¬ 
mium  offer  on  the  back. 


STERLING  BLUSALT,  GREEN’SALT  and  STERLING  TABLE  SALT 

are  products  of  International  Salt  Co.,  Inc. 


“Alfalfa  Pest  Control” — In  Mary¬ 
land  it  has  become  necessary  to 
spray  alfalfa  fields  every  year  to 
combat  the  alfalfa  weevil  and  other 
insect  pests.  Parts  of  Pennsylvania 
are  seriously  troubled,  and  South 
Jersey  also.  Certain  areas  in  New 
York  State  seem  to  be  increasingly 
invaded  by  the  weevil.  The  weevil, 
spittlebug,  pea  aphid,  and  potato 
leafhopper  have  become  as  big,  or 
bigger,  problems  to  successful  alfalfa 
production  as  have  winter  killing, 
wilt,  soil,  and  timing  of  autumn  har¬ 
vest.  To  provide  reliable  and  up-to- 
date  information  to  farmers,  Velsicol 
Chemical  Corporation  has  cooperated 
with  the  University  of  Virginia  to 
make  a  14.5-minute,  16-mm.,  sound 
film  in  color  on  these  alfalfa  pests, 
and  it  is  offering  it  for  free  showing 
io  adult  farm  groups.  Requests  for 
it  should  be  made  to  Velsicol  Chemi¬ 
cal  Corp.,  330  East  Grand  Ave., 
Chicago,  Ill.  The  film  is  particularly 
appropriate  for  March  and  April 
showing,  i.  e.,  in  advance  of  the  pest- 
control  season,  but  it  may  be  viewed 
with  long-range  value  at  any  time 
of  the  year. 


Poultry  Vaccination — Recommen¬ 
dations  as  to  the  best  time  to  vaccin¬ 
ate  poultry  flocks  against  diseases 
and  the  best  agents  with  which  to 
do  it  are  almost  as  numerous  and 
varied  as  pinfeathers  on  the  old  gray 
goose.  Perhaps  it  is  best  to  adhere  to 
the  recommendations  of  a  single  ex¬ 
periment  station,  one’s  own  feed 
company,  or  a  single  reliable  com¬ 
mercial  poultry  laboratory.  By  such 
procedure,  one’s  disease  prevention 
will  be  consistent  and  have  the  back¬ 
ing  of  reliable  observation,  experi¬ 
ence  and  experiment.  Vineland  Poul¬ 
try  Laboratories  has  a  30-page  book¬ 
let  of  questions  and  answers  relating 
to  all  vaccination  procedures.  Deal¬ 
ing  with  fowl  and  pigeon  pox,  laryn- 
gotracheitis,  Newcastle  and  bron¬ 
chitis,  and  all  the  means  of  prevent¬ 


ing  them — including  sprays  and  com¬ 
bination  vaccines,  it  is  an  up-to-date, 
valuable  booklet.  It  can  be  had  free 
of  charge  by  requesting  it,  the  Q  &  A 
book,  from  Vineland  Laboratories, 
Vineland,  New  Jersey. 


Talking  Turkey  —  “New  England 
and  Mid-Atlantic  states  share  an 
enviable  position  in  respect  to  the 
average  annual  prices  received  per 
pound  for  turkey  meat”  declares  the 
fifth  edition  of  Wirthmore  Feeds’  96- 
page  illustrated  booklet,  “Turkeys, 
Management  and  Marketing.”  Then 
it  proceeds  to  discuss  the  economics 
of  turkeys,  their  housing,  brooding, 
growing,  dressing,  marketing,  breed¬ 
ing  and  health.  There  is  a  special 
chapter  on  turkey  broilers.  A  chart 
of  disease  symptoms  should  be  es¬ 
pecially  helpful  to  both  the  novice 
and  the  veteran  grower.  The  booklet 
goes  into  much  detail  on  housing  and 
rearing;  its  ideas  should  be  of  use¬ 
fulness.  Anyone  interested  in  turkeys 
— which  have  been  described  as  the 
“coming”  American  meat  animal — 
can  obtain  a  copy  of  this  valuable 
new  booklet  free  of  charge  by  re¬ 
questing  it  from  feed  dealers  or 
from  Wirthmore  Feeds  headquarters 
at  Malden  48,  Mass. 


Bred  at  Edward  Hess’  Green 
Meadow  Farms  in  Bareville,  Lan¬ 
caster  Co.,  Pa.,  this  Hampshire  ewe 
xoas  shown  by  an  Illinois  farm  to 
the  grand  championship  at  the 
1956  International  Livestock  Show. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


NOW  IN  OUR 
TENTH  YEAR 


EAVER 

riding  frocfor 


BUY  THE  TRACTOR 
THAT  GIVES  YOU 


YOUR  MONEY 

In  power ...  performance  ... 
pride  of  ownership 


? 


Designed  and  built  for  the  job  by  precision  crafts¬ 
men.  6.8  h.p.  Wisconsin  engine. ..finest  available. 
22  heavy-duty  matched  implements  and  accessor¬ 
ies.  Pays  for  itself  in  year  ’round  performance  and 
low.  low  maintenance. Thousands  of  satisfied  users. 
FOUR  MODELS  .  .  .  wheel  or  patented  tiller  steer¬ 
ing.  Sold  and  serviced  nationwide.  For  literoture, 
write  Dept.  RY. 

NEW  30"  ROTARY  MOWER  —  Front  Mounted 

THE  BAIRD  MACHINE  CO. 

Builders  of  High  Production  Machinery  Since  1 849 

STRATFORD  •  CONNECTICUT 


Keep  ieai  OPEN  //VX 

Keep  ii  HEALING . .  Keep  ii  MILKING 


Dr.  Naylor  Dilators  act  both  MEDICALLY  and 
MECHANICALLY  to  provide  antiseptic  protec¬ 
tion,  reduce  inflammation  and  maintain  free 
milk  flow  through  the  canal  of  hard  milking 
teats.  Provide  gentle,  non-irritating  support — 
keep  end  of  teat  open  in  its  natural  shape  to 
promote  normal  healing  ■ —  natural  milking. 
EASY  TO  USE  —  keep  a  Dr.  Naylor  Dilator 
in  teat  between  milkings  until  teat  milks  free 
by  hand.  At  drug  and  farm  stores 
or  mailed  postpaid. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 
Morris  6,  N.Y. 

Large  pkg.  $1.00 
(43  Dilators) 
Trial  pkg.  50< 

(16  Dilators ) 


Dr.  Mat) lois 

HEVfCATZV 

Teat  Vilators 


The  money  you  spend  for  a  Craine  Silo 
is  an  investment  in  profitable  feeding 
that  pays  real  cash  dividends  for 
years  to  come!  And  since  Craine  Silos 
cost  no  more  —  why  settle  for  /ess 
than  the  best? 


5  TYPES  —  ALL  FARM-PROVEN! 

Concrete  stave,  tile  stave,  tile  block, 
wood  or  Triple-Wall  —  there’s  a  Craine 
Silo  built  and  priced  to  fit  your  needs. 
And  you’ll  like  to  do  business  with  the 
friendly  folks  at  Craine  —  we’re  never 
satisfied  unless  you  are,  too!  MAIL 
THE  COUPON  for  facts  and  free  get- 
acquainted  gift... 

- — SP-JzIfUPJl  L. 

I  CRAINE,  INC.,  Dept  R327  Norwich,  N.Y.  | 

|  1  am  interested  in  a  new  silo.  Send  me  facts  | 
|  and  free  get-acquainted  gift  at  no  obligation.  | 

j  Name . . . .  J 

|  Address . . .  j 


Citrus  Pulp  as  Substi¬ 
tute  for  Grain 

Research  recently  conducted  at  the 
New  Hampshire  Station  in  Durham 
has  shown  that  citrus  pulp  can  he 
used  effectively  by  dairy  farmers  as 
a  partial  substitute  for  cereal  grains 
and  concentrates.  The  chief  value  of 
the  pulp  is  in  its  provision  of  ener¬ 
gy;  care  must  be  taken  to  supply  ade¬ 
quate  protein  in  concentrate  feeds. 
Morrison’s  latest  average  of  digesti¬ 
ble  protein  for  citrus  pulp  is  only 
2.7  per  cent;  corn,  in  comparison, 
contains  about  six.  Its  total  digestible 
nutrients  at  74.9  per  cent  are  greater 
than  the  68.5  per  cent  found  in 
average  ground  oats.  It  is  fairly  high 
in  fiber;  its  fat  is  3.4  per  cent  and 
minerals  6.3. 

A  half-and-half  mixture  of  citrus 
pulp  and  20-per-cent-protein  dairy 
concentrate  was  found  entirely  equal 
to  a  14-per-cent-protein  ration  as  a 
source  of  energy.  But,  in  experiments 
carried  out  with  dairy  heifers,  the 
plain  citrus  pulp  had  less  value  than 
a  14-per-cent-protein  concentrate. 

For  milk  production,  the  citrus 
pulp  appeared  to  be  equal  to  con¬ 
centrates  when  fed  alternately  in 
daily  feedings.  When  two  separate 
groups  of  milking  cows  were  taken 
off  twice-a-day  grain  feeding  and  put 
on  a  one-feeding-of-citrus-pulp  and 
one-of-concentrates  schedule,  they 
showed  no  decline  in  milk  yield. 
Cow  fed  citrus  pulp  once  a  day  and 
concentrates  once  a  day  for  a  full 
year  conceived  as  readily  and  main¬ 
tained  condition  as  fully  as  those 
fed  entirely  on  grain.  The  dried  citrus 
pulp  was  consumed  in  amounts  of 
six  to  eight  pounds  per  day;  only  one 
cow  seemed  to  find  it  at  all  un¬ 
palatable.  Despite  these  favorable 
findings  for  the  value  of  citrus  pulp 
in  dairy  feeding,  Professors  H.  A. 
Keener,  N.  F.  Colovos  and  R.  B.  Eck- 
berg,  who  can’ied  on  the  work,  feel 
that  even  better  results  might  have 
been  shown  if  the  citrus  pulp  were 
fed  with  the  grain  twice  a  day  rather 
than  separately  and  alternately. 

Hog-Constables  in 
Vermont 

In  the  year  1764  in  this  section  of 
Vermont,  there  were  “hog-constables” 
elected  to  office  in  the  town  meet¬ 
ings.  Their  duties  were  much  the 
same  as  that  of  pound-keeper,  since 
the  hogs  ran  at  large.  From  the  old 
Newbury,  Vermont,  history  comes 
this  story: 

“Many  years  ago  the  legal  voters 
of  Peacham  (Vt.)  laid  themselves 
open  to  a  keen  thrust  of  wit  from 
their  minister,  Rev.  Leonard  Wor¬ 
cester,  by  nominating  him  hog-con¬ 
stable.  He  arose  and  thanked  his 
fellow  townsmen  for  the  honor  they 
proposed  to  do  him,  and  said  if 
elected  he  would  certainly  accept, 
and  for  the  same  reason  he  accepted 
the  call  to  become  their  minister. 
“For”,  said  he,  “I  came  among  you 
as  a  shepherd  to  his  flock,  but  if  you 
have  so  far  degenerated  as  to  become 
a  herd  of  swine,  then  it  is  fitting  that 
I  should  be  hog-constable”!  He 
wasn’t  elected.  P.  M.  Goodwin 

Vermont 


Good  Livestock  Books 


Bovine  Mastitis, 

Little  and  Plastridge . $9.00 

The  Stockman’s  Handbook, 

M.  E.  Ensminger .  8.50 

Feeds  and  Feeding, 

F.  B.  Morrisson . 9.50 

Beef  Cattle, 

Roscoe  Snapp  .  6.50 

Breeding  Better  Livestock, 

Rice  and  Andrews .  6.50 

Introductory  Animal  Science, 

W.  P.  Garrigus .  6.50 

Sheep  Science, 

Wm.  G.  Kammlade .  6.50 

Fur  Farming  for  Profit, 

Frank  Ashbrook  .  5.00 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 


Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 


Big  Growttiy  Calves  in 
the  milking  string  early 


with  New  Calf  Manna  and  Suckle 


CALF  MANNA  AND  SUCKLE,  fed 

from  the  very  first  day,  will 
put  big,  well  developed  heifers 
in  your  milking  string  4 
months  earlier  than  the  na¬ 
tional  average!  BILL  HITZ, 

Polk  City,  Iowa, says:  “In  our 
opinion,  the  most  important 
time  of  an  animal’s  life  is  its 
first  six  months -we’ve  fed 
Calf  Manna  the  past  12  years. 

We  have  tried  many  other  calf  starters  and  we  always  go  back  to 
reliable  Calf  Manna.  We  get  stronger,  bigger  and  more  attractive 
calves  when  they’re  fed  Calf  Manna.  We  are  sold  on  Carnation-Albers 
calf  plan.”  (Quoted  from  “Five  Farm  Case  Histories.”) 

Here’s  why  you  should  start  feeding  the  new,  improved 
Calf  Manna  and  Suckle: 

1.  Big  growthy  calves  4.  Mature  earlier 

2.  Early  rumen  action  5.  Less  calf  mortality 

3.  Fewer  scour  problems  6.  Low  cost  due  to  higher  concentrated  nutrition 

ANY  FEED  DEALER  CAN  GET  CALF  MANNA  FOR  YOU. 


Calf  Manna  fed  heifers  from 
ROSEBUD  FARM,  Polk  City,  Iowa. 


Clip  and  Mail  Coupon  Today! 

ALBERS  MILLING  COMPANY 
Dept.  R-37,  1016  Central  St, 

Kansas  City  5,  Missouri 

Please  send  me  “Five  Farm  Case  Histories,” 
and  a  free  sample  of  Calf  Manna. 

Name _ 

Addresss  or  R.F.D _ 


L_ 


Town 


State 


EVERYTHING  I  ATE 
TURNED  TO  GAS 

"1  was  bothered  by  gas  for  fifteen  years.  Noth¬ 
ing  1  took  for  it,  including  baking  soda,  did  any 
good,”  says  Clyde  L.  Jordon  of  Muse,  Okla¬ 
homa.  "But  now,  after  taking  Dr.  Pierce’s 
Golden  Medical  Discovery  for  a  time,  I  enjoy 
any  kind  of  food  and  sleep  sound  as  a  dollar.” 

Thousands  of  people  who  suffered  gas  pains, 
heartburn,  stomach  distress,  due  to  acid  indi¬ 
gestion,  have  tried  Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Medical 
Discovery  with  amazing  results.  Over  35,000,000 
bottles  of  this  great  non-alcoholic  medicine,  with 
its  wonderful  stomachic  tonic  action,  have  been 
sold.  And  no  wonder.  First,  taken  regularly  it 
promotes  more  normal  stomach  activity,  thus 
helping  to  digest  food  better  so  you  won’t  have 
gas,  heartburn,  sour  stomach.  Second,  with 
stomach  activity  improved,  you  can  eat  tb<= 
foods  you  like  without  fear  of  after-distress. 

^  Get  Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Medical  Discovery, 
liquid  or  tablets,  at  druggists  now.  Save  this  ad. 


PILES 

If  you  suffer  the  miseries  of  itching-, 
bleeding  or  protruding  piles,  read 
this  report  from  Mr.  John  D.  Bushee: 

“I  -will  never  forget 
the  Page  Company  as 
long  as  I  live.  I  am 
58  years  old  this  year. 
Good  lucfc  to  every¬ 
body  that  nses  Page 
Palliative  Pile  Prepara¬ 
tions.”  John  D.  Bnshee. 
[  D  r  T  YOU  may  have  a  generous  sup- 
I  It  L,  II  ply  of  Page’s  Palliative  Pile 
Preparations  absolutely  free.  Send  for 
your  free  supply  TODAY. 

PAGE  CO.,  Dept.  48  A-3  Marshall,  Mich. 


PLANT  TREES  BY  MACHINE 

1,000  PER  HOUR.  SAVE  YOUR  BACK.  BETTER 
SURVIVAL.  Write  —  ROOTSPREAD. 

ST.  PETERSBURG,  PENNA-  For  Details. 


'Like  sucking 
milk  through 
a  straw.. V 


That’s  what  you’ll  say,  too,  when 
you  use  ZERO’S  Super  Strainer  and 
T-20  Vacuum  Refrigerated  Milk  Tank. 
Successful  dairy  farmers  everywhere 
are  buying  Zero’s  T-20  Milk  Tank 
and  Super  Strainer,  because  with  it 
milk  handling  is  a  snap.  No  more 
lifting  and  pouring  milk  pails.  The 
Super  Strainer  empties  a  full  pail  in 
approximately  30  seconds  —“just  like 
sucking  milk  through  a  straw.”  The 
round  design  gives  greater  strength, 
makes  cleaning  much  easier.  The 
rapid  cooling  under  refrigerated  vac¬ 


uum  causes  milk  to  give  off  animal 
heat  and  odors  through  agitation 
while  being  cooled. 

Smart  dairymen  choose  Zero  because 
"it's  easy  to  clean  and  the  milk  tastes 
better  with  rapid  cooling”. .  .“better, 
stronger  construction”... "it’s  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  my  fully  automatic  milk 
system.”  Write  today  for  the  name 
of  your  nearest  Zero  dealer. 

ZERO  Sales  Corporation 

61 2C  Duncan  Ave.  •  Washington,  Missouri 
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A  fight  which  began  with  cotton 
and  tobacco  legislators  threatening 
to  hold  up  corn  legislation  if  their 
farmers  failed  to  get  more  out  of 
the  Soil  Bank  programs  has  de¬ 
veloped  into  the  first  wide  split 
within  the  farm  bloc.  The  corn 
legislation  has  been  held  up  so  long 
that  it  is  now  doubtful  if  it  can 
beat  planting  time,  even  if  the  corn 
legislators  get  what  they  want.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  cotton  and  to¬ 
bacco  lawmakers  seen  stymied. 

The  administration  proposed  a  bill 
increasing  corn  acreages  on  con¬ 
dition  that  corn  farmers  put  15  per 
cent  of  their  tillable  acreage  into  the 
corn  bank.  Under  this  plan,  corn 
would  be  taken  out  of  the  list  of 
farm  commodities  which  must  be 
supported  at  between  75  and  90  per 


cent  of  parity.  Corn  would  get  70  per 
cent  minimum  suppoi’ts  for  the  three 
years  in  which  the  short-term  acre¬ 
age  reserve  part  of  the  soil  bank  has 
to  run,  and  thereafter  there  would 
be  no  minimum  supports  at  all. 

The  Democrats  on  the  House  Agri¬ 
culture  Committee,  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  cotton  and  tobacco  lawmak¬ 
ers,  provided  that  producers  of 
cotton,  tobacco,  wheat,  peanuts  and 
rice  would  be  allowed  to  put  into 
the  soil  bank  some  of  the  acreages 
they  had  diverted  to  feed  grains  after 
being  forced  out  of  their  usual  pro¬ 
duction  by  marketing  quotas.  They 
also  provided  that  producers  of  feed 
grains  would  become  eligible  for  the 
soil  bank.  The  bill  was  held  up  for 
almost  two  weeks  in  the  House  Rules 
Committee,  and  prospects  were  for  a 


tremendous  battle  on  the  floor  of  the 
House.  Over  in  the  Senate,  even  if 
the  House  managed  to  pass  any  bill, 
prospects  were  fairly  dim.  Meanwhile 
corn  planting  time  approaches. 

While  all  this  maneuvering  has 
much  significance  for  dairy,  poultry 
and  livestock  producers,  all  of  whom 
use  feed  grains,  circumstances 
seemed  to  point  toward  an  ending 
which  would  have  little  effect  on  the 
present  situation.  It  apeared  at  this 
writing  that  no  law  would  be  passed 
or,  at  the  most,  a  law  little  affecting 
the  feed  grain  situation.  If  no  law 
is  passed  and  farmers  ignore  corn 
acreage  restrictions,  Agriculture 
Secretary  Benson  has  already  prom¬ 
ised  that  he  will  not  permit  feed 
grain  prices  to  fall  too  far.  He  will 
once  again  support  prices  of  corn 
grown  in  defiance  of  allotments. 

***** 

Research  engineers  and  soil  scien¬ 
tists  of  USDA,  working  cooperative¬ 
ly  with  state  experiment  stations  in 
the  Northeast,  recommend  increased 


efforts  toward  land  conditioning  in 
this  region.  Measures  advocated  in 
elude  clearing,  forming  and  smooth¬ 
ing  the  land,  plus  water-management 
practices  to  improve  field  conditions. 
These  recommended  improvements 
are  designed  to  increase  production 
efficiency  and  to  make  farm  machin¬ 
ery  work  better  and  last  longer  on 
northeastern  farms. 

Proper  water  management  is  vital 
in  the  Northeast,  USDA  said.  Over¬ 
flow  onto  crop  fields  from  nearby 
areas  can  be  diverted  to  safe  outlets 
with  minimum  erosion  damage.  Fer¬ 
tile  crop  lands  may  be  drained  by 
installing  sub-surface  drains,  con¬ 
struction  surface  ditches  or  drainage 
terraces,  and  grading  fields  for 
proper  surface-water  runoff.  USDA 
says  that  by  leveling  high  spots  and 
filling  depressions,  a  New  Jersey 
farmer  was  able  to  speed  up  haying 
and  other  farm  operations  in  his 
field  by  30  per  cent,  and  machine 
wear  and  driver  fatigue  were  also 
reduced.  Just  as  important,  the  De¬ 
partment  says,  land  unsuited  to 
efficient  crop  production  should  be 
converted  to  grassland  and  woods. 

Although  considerable  progress  is 
being  made  in  the  Northeast  in  appli¬ 
cation  of  land-condition  practices, 
USDA  concludes,  many  acres  of  farm¬ 
land  in  the  region  still  need  con¬ 
ditioning. 

***** 

Egg  production  in  1956  reached 
5,087  million  dozen,  three  per  cent 
more  than  the  previous  record  1955 
output,  USDA  reports.  While  layers 
on  hand  have  dropped  eight  per 
cent  since  1950,  egg  production  has 
increased  four  per  cent  during  that 
period  due  to  a  13  per  cent  rise  in 
the  rate  of  lay. 

❖  H*  :j: 

Farm  prices  fell  two  per  cent  be¬ 
tween  mid- January  and  mid-Febru¬ 
ary,  but  remained  three  per  cent 
over  a  year  earlier.  Farm  costs  rose 
one  per  cent  in  the  month  and  were 
up  over  five  per  cent  from  mid- 
February  1956.  The  parity  ratio 
measure  of  actual  purchasing  power 
of  the  average  farm  commodity  fell 
back  to  80  per  cent,  lowest  since  be¬ 
fore  World  War  II,  two  per  cent 
under  a  month  earlier  and  one  per 
cent  below  a  year  earlier. 

The  subsidy  price  support  program 
for  wool,  aimed  at  getting  U.  S.  pro¬ 
duction  of  300  million  pounds  per 
year,  seems  to  be  failing.  Wool  pro¬ 
duction  in  1956  was  272  million 
pounds,  down  one  more  per  cent  be¬ 
low  the  preceding  year,  and  a  drop 
of  two  per  cent  in  the  number  of 
stock  sheep  on  farms  and  ranches  at 
the  start  of  this  year  portends  an¬ 
other  production  drop  in  1957.  Sub¬ 
sidy  payments  cost  $57  million  in 

1955,  and  were  probably  more  in 

1956.  However,  due  to  an  increase  in 
world  use  of  wool,  market  prices  are 
expected  to  be  higher  in  1957.  thus 
possibly  cutting  the  cost  of  the  sub¬ 
sidies.  On  the  other  hand,  world 
wool  production  is  growing  while 
U.  S.  production  continues  to  fall. 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  American  Farm  Bureau  has 
voiced  strong  opposition  to  cover¬ 
age  of  farm  workers  by  federal  wage 
and  hour  legislation  in  an  appear¬ 
ance  before  a  Senate  Labor  sub¬ 
committee. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture 
through  February  28  has  bought  up 
168,718  cases  of  eggs  for  use  in  the 
school  lunch  program  in  an  effort 
to  prop  up  sagging  egg  prices. 


Lloyd  S.  Riford,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y., 
has  been  appointed  to  the  executive 
committee  of  the  American  Guern¬ 
sey  Cattle  Club.  His  Greystone  Farm 
is  in  Auburn. 


EASY  TERMS 

on  all  Surge 
milking  equipment 

Up  to  24  months 
to  pay 


PIPE  LINE  milking 

with  genuine  Surge 

Tug  &  Pull... 


. . .  automatically  keeps  the  teat  cups  down  and  gets 
more  milk — that  last  extra  profit  pint  from  most  cows. 

Downward  and  forward  TUG  &  Pull  automatic¬ 
ally  prevents  teat  cups  from  creeping  up  and  pinch¬ 
ing  off  milk  flow  —  protects  cows’  udders  —  milks 
faster  —  and  shortens  your  milking  job. 


'When  it  comes  to  Pipe  Luxe  Milking 
Your  Surge  Service  Dealer  is  priceless 


The  Surge  Service  Dealer  is  a  very  valuable  man 
to  you  if  you  have  a  bucket  milker.  Year  after  year 
he  tries  to  get  to  your  farm  before  you  need  him. 

Organized  Surge  Service  is  worth  even  more  the 
day  that  you  begin  to  put  the  milk  into  a  pipe  line. 


Copyduht  1957,  Babson  Bros.  Co. 


BABSON  BROS.  CO. 

OP  NEW  YORK 

842  West  Belden  Avenue  •  Syracuse  1,  N.  Y. 

ATLANTA  •  CHICAGO  •  HOUSTON  •  KANSAS  CITY  •  MINNEAPOLIS  ♦  SACRAMENTO  •  SEATTLE  •  TORONTO 


THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


“J’ll  never  leave  the 
farm -but  now  J 
can  take  it  easy’’ 


“We  take  a  lot  of  trips  and  we 
like  traveling,  but  were  always 
glad  to  get  back  home.  I’ll  be  a 
farmer  till  I  die,  but  it’s  good 
to  be  able  to  have  someone 
else  do  the  real  hard  work. 
That’s  one  of  the  nice  things 
about  my  Farmers  and  Traders 
Retirement  Income.” 

You  can  have  the  money  you 
will  need  when  you  “retire”  if 
you  start  saving  now  through 
the  Farmers  and  Traders  Re¬ 
tirement  Income  Plan,  which 
also  gives  your  family  income 
protection.  This  plan  has  been 
specially  designed  for  men 
with  moderate  income. 


—  — ■ Mail  the  Coupon  for  Details  -  — ■» 

FARMERS  AND  TRADERS  ! 

LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Syracuse  1,  N.  Y. 

■  Gentlemen: 

Please  send,  without  cost  or  obligation,  ' 
complete  information  about  your  Retire-  I 
ment  and  Family  Income  Plans. 

j  Name . Age. . .  J 

I  I 

I  St.  or  RD . I 

I  S 


j  City 


State . . 
R-61 


J 


SUCCESSFUL 

FARMERS 

ARE  GOOD 

BUSINESS  MEN 

Because  they  ore  production-wise  and 
want  the  best  in  mechanical  equipment  to 
operate  their  farms. — 

THIS  IS  WHY 


BARN  CLEANERS 


ARE  MEETING  WITH  SUCH  ACCLAIM 
FROM  DAIRY  FARMERS  THROUGH-OUT 
THE  COUNTRY 

The  Badger  Barn  Cleaner  will  clean  your 
barn,  solve  your  hired  man  problem  and 
give  you  more  free  time  than  you've  ever 
had.  In  o  40  cow  born  the  Badger  elimi¬ 
nates  the  shoveling  of  approximately  25 
tons  of  manure  per  month,  spending  only 
a  fraction  of  time  otherwise  spent,  and 
for -as  little  as  20*  per  month. 


We  also  man. 
ufacture  the 
famous  farm- 
engineered  and 
farm -tested 
Silo  Unloader. 


Please  send  the  following  literature 
Barn  Cleaners  [U  Silo  Unloaders  Q 
Barn  Equipment  □ 

Name 

Address 

City  State 


BADGER  NORTHLAND  INC. 

BOX  31,  DEPT.  R  KAUKAUNA,  WIS. 


"It  Takes  Patience  to 
Breed  Dairy  Cattle" 

Fred  Uutter,  Maine  dairy  farmer 
from  Corinna,  and  recently  Maine 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  reports 
that  the  only  way  to  judge  cow  effi¬ 
ciency  is  by  weighing  scales  and  the 
Babcock  test.  He  believes  that  the 
formation  of  a  DHIA  unit  in  1929  was 
the  “biggest  milestone  of  progress 
(Penobscot  County)  has  ever  seen.” 
The  top  herd  in  the  early  days,  he 
reports,  was  Charles  Stedman’s  in 
Dover;  it  made  360  pounds  fat  in  a 
year.  In  1956  the  average  production 
in  the  same  DHIA  unit  was  over 
450  pounds  of  fat. 

Most  proved  sires  have  been 
proved  on  immature  dams;  early  ma¬ 
turity  does  not  necessarily  mean 
early  senility,  he  claims,  but  it  could. 
The  artificial  breeding  associations 
have  become  discouraged  with  pri¬ 
vate  herds  as  sources  of  bulls  be¬ 
cause  they  find  it  difficult  to  rule 
out  environment;  they  are  going  to 
proof  of  their  own  bulls.  Some  sires 
will  appear  superior  in  good  dairy 
areas,  Nutter  believes,  where  they 
have  been  used  most  intensively.  Be¬ 
cause  most  herds  are  more  underfed 
than  underbred,  it  might  still  be  best 
to  prove  bulls  in  the  good  individual 
herds.  Nutter  has  only  praise  for 
what  AB  has  done  for  commercial 
herds,  but  he  points  out  that  pure¬ 
bred  herds  use  it  sparingly;  “they 
want  to  retain  what  they  have.” 

For  the  new  slogan,  “Breed  for 
type,  feed  for  production”,  Nutter 
has  something  close  to  contempt. 
There  are,  he  argues,  no  shortcuts  to 
breeding.  The  idea  is  “asinine.”  De¬ 
spite  his  observation  that  most 
Americans  do  not  have  patience  to 
become  great  cattle  breeders,  he 
gives  as  steps  toward  that  goal: 
“Breed  best  to  best,  watch  results, 
cull  ruthlessly,  and  keep  that  which 
is  good. ' 


Pa.  Assns.  Elect  Officers 

At  the  1957  Pennsylvania  Farm 
Show  the  following  organizations 
held  their  annual  meetings  and 
elected  these  officers: 

Dairy  breed  association  presidents: 
Guernsey — Alvin  C.  Bush,  Muncy,  Ly¬ 
coming  Co.;  Ayrshire — Harry  Sam- 
worth,  Malvern,  Chester  Co.;  Milking 
Shorthorn — James  A.  Scott,  Burgetts- 
town,  Washington  Co. 

Swine  association  presidents: 
Hampshire — D.  Lee  Mohney,  Stone- 
boro,  Mercer  Co.;  Spotted  Poland 
China — William  M.  Kauffman,  York, 
York  Co.;  Duroc  Jersey — Clyde  W. 
McConaughey,  Smicksburg,  Indiana 
Co.;  Berkshire — Samuel  Davis,  Im¬ 
perial,  Allegheny  Co.;  Chester  White 
— John  L.  Greist,  New  Oxford,  Adams 
Co. 

John  P.  Bloom,  Ebensburg,  Cam- 
brit  Co.,  was  elected  president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Horse  and  Mule  Assn. 

Pennsylvania  State  Beekeepers 
Assn,  elected  Harry  A.  Merrill, 
Muncy,  Lycoming  Co.,  as  president. 
George  G.  Weber,  York,  York  Co., 
was  elected  president  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Nut  Growers  Assn.;  and 
Thomas  Staman,  Columbia,  Lancaster 
Co.,  was  made  president  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Young  Farmers  Assn. 


Lindsay  Acres  Rag  Apple  Ellen  re¬ 
cently  set  a  national  Holstein  record 
of  23,236  poimds  of  milk  and  1,073 
pounds  of  fat  as  a  jr.  two-year-old 
on  twice-a-day  milking  for  A.  H. 
Lindsay  and  Sons,  Carroll,  Penob¬ 
scot  County,  Maine. 


J 


You  can  depend  on  your  feed  man  to  supply  you  with  balanced  rations 
and  also  information  on  economical  cattle  nutrition.  Be  sure  to  ask  him 
about  the  advantages  Du  Pont  “Two-Sixty-Two”  offers  in  your  protein 
supplement. 

Ask  your  feed  man  how 
Du  Pont  TWO-SIXTY-TWO® turns 

FEED  COMPOUND 

feed  dollars  into  profits 

You:  “I  consider  feed  as  an  investment,  and  one  that  has  to  more 
than  pay  for  itself.  So  to  increase  my  dairy  profits,  Du  Pont 
‘Two-Sixty-Two’  should  help  me  get  more  milk  from  every 
dollar  that  I  invest  in  feed.” 

Your  Feed  Man:  “And  it  does  just  that.  But  before  your  dairy 
cows  can  convert  feed  into  milk,  they  have  to  digest  the  coarse 
fibers  and  cellulose  in  grain  as  well  as  in  roughage — turn  them 
into  milk-making  nutrients.” 

Y ou :  “I  understand  that  rumen  organisms  have  a  lot  to  do  with 
this  digestion.” 

Y our  Feed  Man :  “They  certainly  do,  and  Du  Pont  ‘Two-Sixty-Two’ 
nourishes  and  stimulates  these  rumen  organisms  . .  .  actually 
helps  them  multiply  faster.  So  billions  of  them  are  better  able 
to  convert  grain  and  roughage  into  digestible  nutrients,  and 
do  it  more  thoroughly.” 

You:  ‘  ‘Then  ‘Two-Sixty-Two’  feeds  the  rumen  organisms,  which 
then  feed  my  dairy  cows.” 

Your  Feed  Man:  “Right,  and  that’s  how  you  get  higher  profits 
from  each  feed  dollar  with  Du  Pont  ‘Two-Sixty-Two’  in  your 
jjrotein  supplement.” 


REG.U.S.PAT.OFK 

BETTER  THINGS  FOR  BETTER  LIVING 


THROUGH  CHEMISTRY 


TWO-SIXTY-TWO 

FEED  COMPOUND 
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How  the  Turkeys  Ate — and  Grew 


The  Second  Central  Turkey  Meat 
Production  Test  of  Pennsylvania, 
conducted  by  the  Pennsylvania  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  was  com¬ 
pleted  on  November  14,  1956,  when 
the  26-week-old  toms  were  dressed. 
Hens  were  dressed  out  two  weeks 
earlier  at  24  weeks  of  age. 

This  year’s  test  had  five  Bronze 
entries  and  nine  White,  all  of  the 
large  type.  A  minimum  of  240  eggs 
for  each  entry  was  picked  at  random 
from  the  pens  or  egg  rooms  of  the 
entrants.  They  were  then  taken  to 
the  poultry  department  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  University  where  they 
were  hatched.  Fifty  poults  of  each 
sex  were  double  wing-banded  and 
taken  to  a  commercial  farm  at  Whit- 
ford,  where  they  were  brooded  and 
reared.  At  the  farm  they  were 
evenly  divided  as  to  source  and  sex, 
and  then  they  were  put  under  gas 
brooders;  entries  were  segregated 
only  for  color.  Each  brooder  had  232 
poults.  The  birds  were  started  on 
the  crumb  form  of  mash  and  later 
switched  to  pellets  at  about  eight 
weeks  of  age.  During  the  first  five 
days,  we  had  very  high  mortality, 
due  apparently  to  the  poults  not  eat¬ 
ing.  After  these  initial  deaths,  losses 
were  not  serious.  In  confinement 
during  the  entire  testing  period,  the 
birds  were  raised  in  pens  with  solid 
floors.  Clean  shaving's  were  used  as 
litter,  with  new  litter  being  added 
as  the  test  progressed. 

There  was  not  much  variation  in 
the  fertility  levels  of  the  Bronze 
entries.  It  ranged  from  82.1  per  cent 
to  94.0,  with  an  average  of  88.9  per 
cent.  There  was  a  significant  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  percentage  of  hatch  of 
fertile  eggs,  however,  as  well  as  in 
percentage  of  hatch  of  total  eggs. 
The  former  ranged  from  48.7  to  81.9 


per  cent,  with  an  average  of  67.9: 
the  total  hatching  percentage  ranged 
from  40.0  to  74.0,  with  an  average  of 
60.7  per  cent. 

In  the  white  breeds  and  strains, 
the  percentage  of  fertility  averaged 
82.1  per  cent,  with  a  low  of  74.5  and 
a  high  of  95.0.  The  percentage  of 
hatch  of  fertile  eggs  for  the  Whites 
averaged  73.2  per  cent,  with  a  high 
of  83.3  and  a  low  of  60.8.  Of  the  total 
eggs  set,  the  percentage  of  hatch 
averaged  60.3  and  ranged  from  51.3 
to  77.5  per  cent. 

At  eight  weeks  of  age  we  weighed 
the  birds  and  debeaked  them,  putting 
25  each  of  males  and  females  from 
every  entry  in  separate  pens.  The  in¬ 
dividual  pens  were  then  put  on  feed- 
conversion  trials;  four  tubular  type 
feeders  were  used  for  each  pen  of  50 
birds.  At  eight  weeks  of  age  the 
Bronze  toms  weighed  from  4.5  to  5.3 
pounds,  with  an  average  of  4.9,  and 
the  hens  ranged  from  3.9  to  4.5 
pounds,  with  an  average  of  4.2.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  same  period,  White  toms 
ranged  from  4.0  to  4.5  pounds,  with 
an  average  of  4.3  pounds;  White  hens 


varied  from  3.5  to  3.9  pounds,  with 
the  average  at  3.7  pounds. 

Between  the  eighth  and  twelfth 
weeks,  an  enteritis  condition  devel¬ 
oped,  and  the  birds  went  off  feed  for 
a  short  time.  We  immediately  gave 
them  antibiotics  in  the  drinking 
water,  and  it  cleared  up  in  a  short 
time.  Mortality  from  this  was  not  ex¬ 
cessive.  No  vaccination  program 
whatsoever  was  followed. 

Because  not  many  Bronze  birds  are 
sold  at  12  weeks,  we  did  not  weigh 
this  variety  at  that  age.  The  Whites 
were  weighed,  however,  with  toms 
ranging  from  6.7  to  8.0  pounds  for 
an  average  of  7.4.  The  lightest  hen 
entry  weighed  5.6  pounds  while  the 
heaviest  was  6.6  pounds;  the  hens 
averaged  6.2  pounds. 

At  20  weeks  of  age,  the  Bronze 
toms  averaged  18.8  pounds;  hens 
averaged  13.7.  White  toms  at  the 
same  weighing  had  a  heavy  bird  of 
18.6  pounds  and  a  light  one  of  15.1 
pounds  for  a  16.8-pound  average. 
White  hens  averaged  12.1  pounds. 
The  22-week  weighing  showed  that 
the  heaviest  Bronze  tom  weighed 
22.3  pounds  and  the  lightest  one 
weighed  20.4  pounds,  with  an  average 
of  21.0  pounds.  Bronze  hens  aver¬ 
aged  14.9  pounds.  White  toms  aver- 


After  hatching  at  Pennsylvania  State  University.  50  poults  of  each  sex  from 
every  entry  were  taken  for  brooding,  rearing  and  growing  to  this  practical 
turkey  house  in  Whitford,  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania. 


The  Pennsylvania  Turkey  Test  birds 
were  started  on  mash  in  crumb  form, 
then  switched  to  pellets  at  eight 
weeks.  It  took  about  4.2  pounds  of 
feed  to  make  each  pound  of  turkey . 

aged  19.0  pounds  with  a  spread  be¬ 
tween  17.2  and  21.0  pounds;  White 
hens  averaged  13.2  pounds,  with  a 
range  of  12.4  and  13.8  pounds. 

At  the  last  weighing  for  the  hens 
at  24  weeks  of  age,  Bronze  hens 
ranged  from  14.7  to  15.6  pounds, 
with  an  average  of  15.4.  White 
hens,  averaging  13.5  pounds,  ranged 
from  12.5  to  14.5  pounds.  The  26- 
week  weights  for  the  toms  showed 
Bronzes  at  a  high  of  26.0  pounds, 
a  low  of  23.6,  and  an  average  at 
24.2.  The  White  entries  averaged 
22.4  pounds,  the  heaviest  weighing 
24.9  pounds  and  the  lightest  20.7. 

The  heaviest  entry  consistently 
had  the  best  conversion  at  the  end 
of  each  of  the  five  conversion 
periods.  For  the  entire  test,  the 
Bronze  conversion  averaged  4.23 
pounds  of  feed  per  pound  of  meat, 
while  the  White  varieties  averaged 
slightly  better  at  4.20  pounds.  These 
figures  are  based  on  an  average  2.15 
pounds  of  feed  per  pound  of  gain 
for  all  entries  during  there  first 
eight  weeks.  From  the  average  two- 
week  gains  and  the  subsequent  feed 
conversion,  it  appears  that  some 


GRASS  OR  CORN  SILAGE 


Please  send  me 
all  the  facts  on  corn 
and  grass  silage  and  Martin 
Steel  Silos. 


MARTIN  STEEL  PRODUCTS  CORP. 

527  LONGVIEW  AVE, 

MANSFIELD,  OHIO 


HO  CHf4pf(j  WAY  fEEDf 


20  YEAR  GUARANTEE 
EASY  TERMS 


NOW 
EXTRA 
'  WINTER 
DISCOUNT 

- 


A  IQSSISI  SILO  filled  with  grass  or  corn 
silage  is  the  cheapest  way  to  feed.  Yet, 
you’ll  give  your  herd  the  large  quantity  of 
protein-rich  feed  they  need  to  produce  more 
milk  or  gain  pounds  faster. 

Silage  will  ferment  properly  in  a  Martin 
Steel  Silo.  Because  the  smooth,  air-tight 
walls  pack  the  silage  thoroughly  and 
seal  out  oxygen  completely.  The  rich 
nutritious  juices,  your  cows  need  so 
much,  can’t  escape.  They  become  a  part 
of  the  silage.  A  Martin  Silo  Will  pay 
for  itself  in  a  few  years.  Then  go  on 
paying  profits,  year  after  year. 

THE  NEW  500  TON 
JUMBO  brings  per-ton  cost 
below  trench  or  bunker.  And 
you  are  sure  of  clean,  proper¬ 
ly  fermented  silage  everytime. 

LAWRENCE  BEGG,  Colum- 
bus  Grove,  Ohio,  Allen 
County,  says,  ‘'I’ve  used  both 
bunker  and  trench  —  but 
Not  when  I  can  feed  top  grade, 
grass  or^corn  silage,  at  70  £  a  ton  storage  cost,  from 
a  Martin  Jumbo.” 


"M 


never  again. 


I  Name 


I  _ _ _ R.  RL 


• 

|  Address 

1 

Dept.  1109  I 

1 

WM,eo  "EXTRA  WINTER 

No  Obligation 

DISCOUNT  FACTS' 

MM  BARN  CALCITE 


means  “good  housekeeping” 

“Good  housekeeping”  is  an  important  part  of  profit¬ 
able  dairy  management.  Lime  Crest  Non-Skid  Barn 
Calcite  is  low-cost,  clean,  white  floor  surfacing  that 
looks  better,  provides  safe  footing  and  helps  kill  barn 
odors.  Remember — Lime  Crest  Non-Skid  Barn  Calcite 

•  contributes  to  good  dairy  “housekeeping” 
and  also 

•  protects  livestock  against  injury 
and  also 

•  increases  fertilizer  value  of  manure 


in  your  dairy 


See  your  local  dealer 

LIME  CREST  PRODUCTS 

Made  by  limestone  products  corporation  of  America,  newton,  N.  J.’ 
FPorld’s  Largest  Producer  of  Crystalline  Calcite  Products 
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BABCOCK’S 


Healthy  Chick  Hews 
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All  Chickens 
Need  Roosts 
For  These  Reasons: 

1.  To  prevent  C.R.D.,  Coccidiosis, 
poor  feathering,  unevenness 
and  smothering. 

2.  To  provide  "a  good  night's 
sleep." 

3.  To  help  prevent  dirty  eggs. 

4.  To  get  higher  lay. 

5.  To  prevent  sweating  at  night. 

Did  you  ever  try  to  sleep  with  two 
or  three  squirming  children  tossing  all 
over  you  all  night?  Well,  a  chicken 
likes  a  good  night’s  sleep  too  and  will 
pay  you  big  returns  for  plenty  of  good 
roosting  space. 

Get  chicks  roosting  as  soon  after  8 
weeks  of  age  as  possible.  It  helps  pre¬ 
vent  C.R.D.,  cocci,  smothering  and 
unevenness  in  your  flock.  A  pullet  sit¬ 
ting  on  a  roost  can’t  squeeze  too  close 
to  other  birds  on  a  cold  night.  She’s 
cooler  on  a  warm  night.  She  gets  more 
fresh  air  —  a  big  factor  in  preventing 
and  curing  C.R.D.  She’s  healthier  and 
more  resistant  to  all  diseases.  One  rea¬ 
son  pullets  on  range  look  so  good  is 
they  have  roosts  and  fresh  air. 

With  layers  provide  6"  to  8"  roost 
space  for  each  hen.  Even  heavy  breeds 
will  do  better  if  you  train  them  to 
roost.  Layers  that  roost  will  lay  better, 
lay  longer  and  will  lay  cleaner  eggs. 

The  best  roost  is  12"  to  15"  above 
dropping  boards.  Even  poles  cut  from 
the  woods  and  no  dropping  boards  are 
far  better  than  no  roosts  at  all. 

(You  may  say  “I  can’t  make  my 
heavies  roost.”  I  say  “Why  not  raise 
Babcock  Leghorns  —  they’re  less  work 
and  usually  healthier.” 

Babcock  Bessies— "Real  Hot”  Layers 

Many  a  poultryman  with  Babcock 
Bessies  says,  “They’re  the  hottest  layer 
both  for  number  of  eggs  and  good  egg 
size  I’ve  ever  had.” 

Send  for  Babcock’s  1957  catalog  and 
price  list. 

Write: 

BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM,  INC. 

Route  3R — Ithoco,  N.  Y. 


Une&vHh 


PENNA.  -  U.S 

APPROVED 

PULLORUM- 

TYPHOID 

CLEAN 


PS2SE3 

For  Greater  Profits 


BROAD 

WHITES.  Thompson 
Origin ; 

3.  B.  Bronze; 


FREE 
CATALOG 
Beltsvl  lie  Whites 
Penna.  -  U.S. 


Largest  Breeder  Producer  of 
Pullorum-Typhoid  Clean  Poults. 

Lincsville  Hatchery 

BOX  14,  LINESVILLE,  PENNA. 


TURKEY S  i| 

Broad  Breast  Bronze,  Barlocker  or  Ji 
Keithley  Strains.  Broad  Whites —  Belts-  .» 
ville  Whites.  Vigorous  day  old  and 
started  poults.  High  livability,  good  feed 
conversion,  superior  market  quality.  Car 
delivery  in  quantity  lots. 

U.S.  APPROVED  •  PULLORUM  CLEAN 


HILLPOT  TURKEY 
PRENCHTOWN.  N.  J. 


FARM,  Box  1 

Phone:  29-J  % 


strains  could  have  been  marketed 
more  economically  at  an  earlier  age. 

As  the  birds  became  older  and 
heavier,  the  amount  of  feed  needed 
to  produce  a  pound  of  meat  in¬ 
creased.  At  eight  weeks  of  age,. they 
had  eaten  about  2.1  pounds  of  feed 
for  each  pound  of  gain.  From  eight 
to  12  weeks  it  took  3.2  pounds  of 
feed  to  make  a  pound  of  gain,  and 
from  12  to  20  weeks  it  took  4.1 
pounds.  At  22  weeks  they  needed  6.3 
pounds  of  feed  per  pound  of  gain, 
and  at  24  weeks  the  feed  need  had 
jumped  to  10.4  pounds.  During  the 
24-to-26-week  period,  it  fell  down  to 
6.4  pounds,  probably  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  figures  were  for  toms  only. 
They  were  still  producing  a  pound  of 
gain  rather  economically.  It  further 
shows  that  the  hens  probably  would 
have  been  more  profitable  had  they 
been  marketed  before  24  weeks  of 
age.  The  preceding  figures,  however, 


Penn.  State  Extension  Poultryman 
Harry  Kauffman  took  breast-width, 
body-depth,  and  keel-length  measure¬ 
ments  of  the  test  turkeys  as  they 
ivent  through  the  processing  line. 

are  for  white  birds.  Bronze  entries 
did  follow  somewhat  the  same  pat¬ 
tern  but  the  hens  were  still  making 
rather  economical  gains  at  24  weeks. 

At  each  of  the  weighing  periods  we 
took  into  account  the  uniformity  of 
the  entries.  Expressed  as  the  coeffi¬ 
cient  of  variability,  this  showed  that 
some  entries  had  a  rather  wide 
divergence  in  bird  size,  while  others 
were  quite  uniform.  Dressing  per¬ 
centage  varied  as  much  as  2.2  per 
cent  for  the  Bronze  entries  and  4.4 
per  cent  for  the  Whites.  Needless  to 
say,  this  is  an  economic  factor  of 
great  importance  to  the  turkey  busi¬ 
ness.  The  Bronze  entries  had  better 
yields  of  eviscerated  weights  than 
did  the  Whites. 

Body  depth  and  keel  length  were 
almost  constant  for  all  entries.  But 
there  was  variation  in  grades  of  the 
dressed  birds.  White  varieties  were 
almost  100  per  cent  free  from  pin¬ 
feathers;  the  Bronze  toms  showed  an 
average  of  seven  per  cent  pins  re¬ 
maining,  and  the  hens  16  per  cent. 

Raymond  D.  Schar 


Useful  Poultry  Books 


Turkey  Management, 

Martin  and  Marsden . $7.00 

Poultry  Handbook, 

Rudolph  Seiden  .  6.50 

Poultry  Production, 

Leslie  E.  Card .  5.00 

Successful  Poultry  Management, 

Morley  A.  Jull .  5.00 

Hatchery  Management, 

Hartman  &  Vickers .  5.00 

Commercial  Poultry  Farming, 

Prof.  T.  B.  Charles  and  H.  D. 

Stuart  . .  4.75 

Domestic  Geese  and  Ducks. 

Paul  Ives  .  4.00 

Successful  Broiler  Growing, 

Hoffman  and  Johnson .  3.50 

Making  Pigeons  Pay, 

Wendell  S.  Levi .  3.50 

How  to  Select  the  Laying  Hen, 
Lamon  &  Kinghorne .  2.50 


For  sale  hy  The  Rural  New 
Yorker.  333  West  30th  St..  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 


from  first  peep  ...  to 


“Keep  ’em  living” 


through  life  ...  to 


“Keep  ’em  laying” 


AUROVIM  Poultry  Formula,  containing  wonder¬ 
working  AUREOMYCIN®  Chlortetracycline  and 
important  vitamins,  starts  your  baby  chicks  and 
poults  right — reduces  early  mortality  and  increases 
livability,  protecting  your  poultry  profits  right  from 
the  start. 

When  birds  are  “off  feed”  and  egg  production 
falls  off  due  to  chronic  respiratory  disease  (CRD 
or  air  sac  disease),  blue  comb,  synovitis,  change¬ 
able  weather,  moving  or  other  stress  AUROVIM  in 
the  drinking  water  stops  egg  losses  fast. 

Sick  birds  may  go  off  feed  but  they  usually  keep 
on  drinking  —  fill  their  systems  with  AUREO¬ 
MYCIN  and  potent  vitamins  —  and  keep  those  eggs 
coming! 

The  cost?  Just  pennies  per  bird  per  month! 

Easy  to  use?  Just  mix  AUROVIM  in  the  drink¬ 
ing  water  — -  that’s  all ! 

Get  your  supply  of  AUROVIM  today  from  your 
veterinarian,  druggist,  hatchery  or  feed  dealer. 

For  free  literature,  write  to  American  cyanamid 
COMPANY,  FARM  AND  HOME  DIVISION,  30  ROCKE¬ 
FELLER  PLAZA,  NEW  YORK  20,  N.  Y. 


C  JD 


AUROVIM 


POULTRY  FORMULA 

Containing  Aureomycin  and  Vitamins 

CHLORTETRACYCLINE 
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Poultryman  ’s  Manifesto 


(Continued  from  Page  178) 

idea  of  big  salaries,  big  advertising 
budgets  and  big  checks  for  ourselves. 

We  should  find  our  man  early  in 
the  game  and  let  him  assume  leader¬ 
ship  in  formulating  the  plans.  Give 
him  a  free  hand  in  gathering  about 
him  a  hard-hitting  team  of  assistants. 
Let  him  take  part  in  actually  bring¬ 
ing  in  the  various  co-ops  that  will 
make  up  our  organization.  Then  back 
him  up  with  a  strong  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  who  will  give  him  enthusias¬ 
tic  support.  Set  the  thing  up  as  a  big 
business  and  make  up  your  minds  to 
act  like  substantial  stockholders  in 
a  great  enterprise.  Think  big.  Talk 
big.  Be  big.  Act  like  the  important 
part  of  a  big  business  that  we  really 
are.  Tear  down  the  fence  and  pick 
the  golden  fruit  that  is  rightfully 
ours. 

In  an  undertaking  of  this  magni¬ 
tude  it  is  inevitable  that  some  co¬ 


ops  and  some  employees  will  be  elim¬ 
inated.  Efficiency  and  intelligent 
economy  will  be  absolutely  essential. 
But  experienced  people  will  be  need¬ 
ed  and  most  key  personnel  will  be 
retained.  Some  may  lose  their  big 
titles  but  the  pay  may  be  better. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  expected 
that  the  various  poultry  associations 
will  back  this  grass-roots  movement 
with  vigor  and  all  also  give  their 
financial  support  to  defray  initial  or¬ 
ganizational  expenses. 

We  should  probably  plan  to  em¬ 
brace  every  phase  of  the  egg  and 
poultry  business.  We  may  even  be 
able  to  rescue  the  broiler  men  from 
their  present  peonage  and  restore 
them  to  first-class  citizenship.  We 
have  tolerated  this  particular  brand 
of  slavei’y  entirely  too  long.  I  think 
I  may  soon  be  able  to  offer  a  simple 
plan  that  will  make  all  the  integra- 
tionists  want  to  get  out  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  in  a  hurry.  Most  of  the  woes  of 


the  whole  industry  can  be  traced 
back  to  the  integration  of  broiler 
raising.  The  machinations  of  the 
unprincipled  highbinders  who  run 
these  schemes  dangles  like  a  hang¬ 
man’s  noose  over  the  heads  of  all  of 
us.  So  I  say,  give  them  the  boot. 

Someone  has  asked  about  the  little 
fellow,  the  chap  with  a  few  chickens, 
who  sells  from  his  home  or  has  a 
small  retail  route.  What  is  going  to 
happen  to  him?  Nobody  is  going  to 
hurt  him.  He  will  simply  get  more 
money  for  his  eggs  and  chickens. 

Quality,  Promotion  and  Pricing 

An  all-important  objective  should 
be  a  definite  quality-control  program, 
rigidly  enforced,  beginning  at  the 
farm  and  followed  right  down  to  the 
consumer.  We  must  never  let  the 
housewife  get  hold  of  a  questionable 
egg  or  chicken.  Producers  who  fail 
to  abide  by  the  rules  must  be  cut 
off  promptly.  Central  grading,  fre¬ 
quent  pick-ups  and  all  other  means 
of  preserving  quality  must  be  part 
of  this  program.  Only  in  this  way 


GUARANTEED  FEEDS 

john  w  O&fietmaH,  *  sons 


ESTABIISHCD  1843 


LANCASTER,  PA.  •  YORK,  PA.  •  CIRCLEVIllE,  OHIO 
TAMPA,  FLA.  .  SANFORD,  N.C.  •  CHAMBLEE,  CA. 


from  Maine  to  Florida: 
to  the  Atlantic 


•  •  .:vk» 


to  succeed 


Vbted  most  likely 
. . .  in  class  of  ’60 
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Only  hours  old  . . .  but  there’s  a  good  chance  this  calf  will 
be  another  champion.  If  breeding  means  anything;  if 
feeding  means  anything  .  .  .  this  calf  has  a  bright  future 
ahead.  Soon  she’ll  be  on  Red  Rose  Milk  Replacer  for 
a  flying  start  toward  building  a  strong,  sturdy  body., 

Red  Rose  Milk  Replacer  is  not  merely  a  means 
of  sending  more  milk  to  market  or  raising  calves 
at  lower  cost.  It  is  actually  a  better  way  than  nature 
provides.  Red  Rose  Milk  Replacer  supplies  balanced, 
vitamin-fortified  “early  nutrition”  with  the  antibiotic 
supplements  that  reduce  digestive  upsets  and  scours. 

Red  Rose  Milk  Replacer  means  earlier  weaning.  That’s 
when  Red  Rose  Calf  Starter  takes  over.  Red  Rose  Calf 
Starter  is  a  pleasantly  palatable  feed  that  gives  our  future 
champions  the  proteins,  fat,  minerals,  and  vitamins  for 
good  solid  growth  and  sturdy  bone  during  the  early 
critical  period  of  rumen  development. 

Ask  your  Dealer  for  facts  on  the  Red  Rose  Calf 
Program  and  free  dairy  book,  calf  tape  and  record  charts. 


can  we  guarantee  a  uniformly  good 
product  at  all  times. 

I  visualize  a  constant  barrage  of 
big-time  advertising,  using  all  media 
— newspapers,  magazines,  television, 
radio,  etc.  We  should  develop  attrac¬ 
tive  packaging  and  impelling  point- 
of-sale  material.  Perhaps  we  should 
even  create  our  own  display  cabinets. 

We  could  and  should  ignore  all 
present  so-called  markets  with  their 
outmoded  methods  and  unfair  sys¬ 
tems  of  pricing.  We  can  set  a  fair 
price  on  our  products,  then  “sell” 
them.  Prices  would  be  based  on  the 
average  of  our  costs,  including  inter¬ 
est  on  investment,  depreciation,  etc., 
plus  a  fair  profit.  These  figures 
should  be  determined  by  profession¬ 
al  cost  accountants  and  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  on  a  regional  basis.  With  our 
strong  advertising  program  no  store 
would  dare  to  be  without  our  mer¬ 
chandise.  Our  program  should  give 
the  stores  greater  profit  than  ever 
because  we  wrill  be  creating  addition¬ 
al  sales. 

A  research  department  to  develop 
newr  products  should  be  included. 
Possibilities  for  commercial  uses 
should  not  be  overlooked. 

Self-Controlled  Production 

The  handling  of  hatching  eggs  may 
well  be  a  part  of  the  picture  under 
some  three-way  arrangement  wifrh 
the  hatchery,  producer  and  co-op. 
This  will  give  the  co-op  first-hand, 
up-to-the-minute  information  on  all 
eggs.  With  the  help  of  statisticians 
and  modern  machines,  future  require¬ 
ments  could  be  determined  far  in  ad¬ 
vance.  Detailed  information  on  IBM 
cards  for  each  member-farmer  would 
give  the  co-op  control  over  produc¬ 
tion.  Each  member  would  be  re¬ 
quested  to  increase  or  curtail  his 
operation  according  to  anticipated 
needs.  Each  member  would  be  re¬ 
quired  to  put  100  per  cent  of  his  out¬ 
put  through  the  co-op.  All  this  would 
tend  to  keep  production  in  line  with 
sales  and  thus  stabilize  the  industry. 
We  would  know  just  what  we  were 
doing  at  all  times  and  why  we  were 
doing  it  and,  above  all,  we  would  be 
well  paid  for  our  efforts. 

Because  of  our  strong  position  and 
stability,  financing,  where  necessary, 
should  be  far  less  difficult  than  under 
our  present  hit-or-miss  system.  No 
longer  would  lending  to  poultrymen 
be  the  gamble  that  it  is  today.  The 
co-op  might  even  consider  maintain¬ 
ing  a  finance  department  to  assist 
members.  This  department  could  in¬ 
clude  a  group  of  trained  men  ready 
to  step  in  and  run  a  plant  if  the 
producer  failed,  got  sick  or  died. 
Lending  institutions  would  be  as¬ 
sured  that  their  investments  would 
stay  alive  under  any  and  all  circum¬ 
stances.  A  going  enterprise  is  always 
easier  to  sell  than  a  property  that 
has  been  allowed  to  stand  idle  for 
some  time.  Our  plan  of  operation 
would  attract  applicants  to  the  co¬ 
op  and  in  the  natural  course  of 
events  an  active  list  of  ready  buyers 
would  be  accumulated. 

I  heartily  believe  that  this  plan 
would  iron  out  the  peaks  and  valleys 
and  put  more  money  in  our  pockets 
—  yours  and  mine  —  than  we  ever 
thought  possible.  In  fact,  member¬ 
ship  in  itself  would  take  on  a  money 
value  and  become  a  valuable,  sale¬ 
able  franchise. 

We  have  the  power,  all  of  us  to¬ 
gether,  to  create  this  big  enterprise. 
Have  we  got  the  courage  to  do  it?  Do 
you  like  the  idea?  What  have  we  got 
to  lose  by  trying?  Write  me  a  letter. 
It  may  help  us  to  get  under  way. 
Let’s  all  pitch  in  and  make  this  a 
dream  come  true.  Let’s  help  our¬ 
selves  to  prosperity. 
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COLOR 
FOLDER 
ON  ALL 

HALL  BROS. 

It  will  show  you  how  Hall 
Brothers  famous  Breeds  and 
Crossbreeds  can  put  YOUR 
business  on  a  PROFIT-PLUS 
basis. 

Send  lot  your  copy  fodoy/ 

HALL  BROS.  HATCHERY.  INC. 

Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn. 

•  PILGRIM  GEESE  • 

You  know  their  sex  the  minute  they  hatch. 
Your  customers  appreciate  their  convenient 
oven  weights,  with  little  or  no  surplus  fat. 
Just  sound  flavorful  meat.  Fanciers  enjoy 
the  brilliant  white  males  and  the  grey  and 
white  plumage  of  the  females.  Our  birds  are 
hardy,  grazing  on  good  pastures  in  the  north 
Jersey  hills.  Day  old  and  started  goslings 
now  being  booked 

GRETA  H.  HALDT, 

BOONTON  1,  N.  J.  Phone:  DE  4-1790 


BABY  GEESE 


New  England's  Largest  8reeder  offers 
exhibition  style  Massive  Market  Type 
White  Emden  &  Gray  Toulouse  Gos- 
^  lings,  over  12  pounds  10 

fRcC  N  weeks.  Easiest,  Fastest, 
cheapest  fo  grow — live 
y  longest,  fewest  diseases. 


GOLDEN  EGG  GOOSE  FARM  (j2J3)  Hampton,  Conn 


FOR  42  YEARS 


If  you  want  Leghorns  from 
a  strain  consistently  among 
test  leaders,  chicks  from  an 
owner  -  supervised  breeding 
program,  birds  that  lay  and 
pay,  better  write  today  to: 
BULKLEY’S  LEGHORNS 
N.Y.  U.S.  Certified  Pullorum  Typhoid  Clean 
130  Leghorn  La.,  Tel.  30-M,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


—WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS — 

DAY  OLD  OR  STARTED 
Pellman’s  Leghorn  Chicks  or  Mt.  Hope  stock 
foundation.  We  buy  no  eggs.  All  Breeders  blood 
tested.  Write  for  lowest  prices. 

PELLMAN’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Phone:  4351 
W.  S.  PELLMAN,  Prop.,  Box  53,  Richfield,  Pa. 


BROADWHITES  tdh,°rmpesc0!? 

FROM  ORIGINATOR.  CONN.  -U.S.  APPROVED 
and  Pullorum  Clean.  POULTS  and  EGGS.  Write: 

G0Z2I  TURKEY  FARMS, 

BOX  R^  ROUTE  L  GUILFORD,  CONN. 

|  xir  c  Massive  Market  Type  White 
Emden  and  Toulouse.  Breeders 
Used  Exclusively  for  Large  Husky  Goslings.  Heavy 
Meat  and  Egg  Production.  Guaranteed  Live  Delivery. 

EHLERS  GOOSE  FARM. 

PAGE  BROOK  RD..  CHENANGO  FORKS,  N.  Y. 

GOSLINGS 

Chinese  each  $1.25;  Emdens  $1.50:  Toulouse  $1.50. 
Also  Hatching  Eggs.  Order  now,  20%  down,  balance 
C.O-D.  WETHLI  GOOSE  FARM,  WELLS.  VER MONT 

BUSH’S  Chick  Sale  wAH'Tfb 

Rocks.  Reds,  Hampshires,  Hamplegs,  Aus- 
tra  Whites,  Leghorns,  $6.99;  Pullets, 
$12.99;  Heavies,  $5.99;  Leftovers.  $4.99; 
Surplus,  $3.99;  Unclassified  Broilers, 
.49.  F.  O.  B.  Catalog. 

HERIES.  CLINTON.  MISSOURI 

GUINEAS 

PURE  WHITE  BREEDERS  READY  TO  LAY. 

THREE  HENS  AND  ONE  COCK  $10. 
PREXEL  TURKEY  FARM,  EDGEMONT,  PA. 

Day  Old  &  Started  Chicks 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 


Watery  Eggs  Mean 
Sick  Hens 

We  have  cooked  eggs  in  the  same 
way  for  the  past  30  years  and  never 
had  any  trouble  until  about  a  year 
ago  when  our  egg  man  in  Keene, 
N.  H.,  gave  up  and  we  switched  to 
another.  Then,  when  poaching  the 
new  eggs,  the  white  separated  from 
the  yolk.  When  boiled,  their  yolks 
were  hard  and  the  whites  soft.  The 
egg  man  said  it  was  because  the 
eggs  were  so  fresh.  So  we  kept  some 
of  them  until  they  certainly  were  not 
fresh,  and  the  same  things  happened. 
What  we  want  to  know  is  whether 
there  is  something  wrong  with  the 
way  his  hens  are  being  fed.  I  am 
convinced  he  is  doing  something 
wrong  in  caring  for  his  flock. 

New  Hamphire  p.  h.  f. 

Evidently  you  are  doing  every¬ 
thing  in  satisfactory  manner,  con¬ 
sidering  the  fact  you  have  been  poach¬ 
ing  eggs  successfully  for  30  years. 
The  contention  of  your  egg  man  that 
the  eggs  are  too  fresh  for  poaching 
cannot  be  correct.  The  eggs  were 
probably  held  too  long  and  the 
whites  had  become  watery.  Conse¬ 
quently  they  would  not  poach  well. 
This  suggests  that  possibly  the  man 
from  whom  you  purchase  the  eggs 
may  have  had  difficulty  with  res¬ 
piratory  disease  in  his  flock.  Com¬ 
mon  respiratory  diseases  in  chickens 
will  cause  deterioration  of  the 
quality  of  the  albumen.  This  could  be 
the  trouble. 


Twenty  of  3/umv 


FREE  CATALOG: 

Get  all  the  facts  about  this 
profit-bred  bird.  Write  today  I 


with  HUBBARD’S 
NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

Here’s  the  ideal  farm  flock  bird — Balanced-Bred  for 
36  years  to  give  you  steady  production  of  large,  top- 
grade  brown  eggs.  You  get  vigor,  high  livability 
without  pampering,  bred-in  resistance  to  leukosis, 
early  maturity— 200-220*  EGGS  or  more  through 
changing  weather  and  management  conditions. 

*  *Hen  monthly  basis 


HUBBARD 


Box  12,  Walpole,  N.  H. 


BOX  49, 


McA  LISTER  V I LLE,  PA. 


BABY  CHICKS  —  $5.75-100  C.O.D. 


ROCKS,  REDS.  HAMPSHIRES,  CROSSES,  LEG¬ 
HORNS.  Our  choice  breed  and  sex.  Also  3-week-old 
chicks  25c  each.  Prices  at  hatchery.  BELLEFONTE 
POULTRY  FARM,  BELLEFONTE  70.  PENNA. 

30  DAY  SPECIAL  —  Blood-tested  Chicks.  All 
Heavies,  Rocks,  Reds,  Crosses:  $6.50-100;  $12-200. 
Heavy  Leghorn  Broiler  cockerels  $2.00-100.  Ship  at 
once  C.O.D.  Klines  Poultry  Farm,  Strausstown,  Pa. 

ANCONA  CHICKS  sDtaYrt°eLdD  tKe 

breed  that  lays  more  large  white  eggs  on  less  feed. 
„  Catalog  FREE.  Phone  4311 

SHRAWDER’S  ANCONA  FARM.  Richfield  9.  Pa. 


DUCKLINGS 


Giant  Pekins.  $6.50-25;  $21 .95- 1 00^  Goslings,  Chicks. 
ZETTSPLTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  DRIFTING,  PENNA. 

STURDY  GOSLINGS  —  Largest  strain  pure  Pil¬ 
grims.  New  England’s  oldest  commercial  flock. 

Fully  Guaranteed.  $1.50  each.  Minimum  4. 
SNIVELY,  COLRAIN,  MASS. 

PEAFOWL:  Blue,  White,  Black  Shouldered.  1956  pairs 
525;  1955  pairs  $40.  Breeders.  A.  H.  CHAMBERS, 
m4PLE  LANE  FARMS,  KINGSTON,  NEW  YORK 

Malkin  (Wild  Mallard  Cross)  Ducklings.  Beautiful, 
Delicious;  I2-$6.5Q.  Meadowbrook,  Richfield  22,  Pa. 

CHINESE  GOSLINGS  8-$7.00:  MUSCOVY  DUCK. 
LINGS  l2-$6.00.  Blyler  Hatchery,  Valley  View,  Pa. 

SALESMEN  WANTED 

We  have  openings  for  a  few 
good  salesmen  to  sell  subscrip¬ 
tions  to  farmers  in  areas  where 
vve  have  no  representative  at  the 
present  time.  Must  have  car 
and  be  able  to  furnish  character 
references.  Liberal  commission 
and  exclusive  territory  will  en¬ 
able  a  steady  worker  to  earn 
an  attractive  income. 

THE  RURAL  iNEW  YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.Y. 
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Shall  I  Vaccinate  My 
Sniffling  Chicks? 

I  have  about  350  nine-week-old  sex- 
link  pullets  which  I  want  to  immu¬ 
nize  against  bronchitis.  But  for  the 
past  week  they  have  been  sniffling, 
and  I  assume  they  have  a  natural  in- 
'ection  of  the  disease.  Will  this 
eliminate  the  necessity  to  vaccinate? 
Massachusetts  '  a.  e.  m. 

Considering  the  fact  that  your 
young  pullets  are  going  through 
some  bronchial  infection,  I  would 
suggest  you  do  not  vaccinate.  Of 
course,  you  have  no  way  of  knowing 
whether  this  natural  outbreak  is 
bronchitis  or  some  other  respiratory 
disease  that  would  give  a  similar  re¬ 
action.  You  may  have  had  bronchitis 
on  the  farm  previously,  however, 
and  this  suggests  that  the  young 
birds  are  now  actually  affected  with 
the  same  disease.  One  thing  is  cer¬ 
tain:  if  you  did  vaccinate  for  bron¬ 
chitis  and  no  reaction  occurred  you 
can  be  quite  suspicious  the  present 
outbreak  is  bronchitis.  In  such  an 
event  you  would  have  wasted  your 
time  and  money  on  vaccine.  I  think 
you  will  have  to  look  at  vaccination 
now  as  a  matter  of  insurance.  You 
must  decide  whether  or  not  the  extra 
possible  protection  is  worth  the  ex¬ 
pense.  I  would  forego  it  for  whatever 
respiratory  disease,  particularly  bron¬ 
chitis,  the  symptoms  seem  to  indi¬ 
cate. 


IN  A  CLASS  APART! 


FARMS 


Phone:  Skyline  6-3311 


No  other  egg  strain  today 
i  can  provide  poultrymen  with 
more  consistent  large  size  egg 
:  production  than  STERN’S 
i  “Longevity”  LEGHORNS. 

:  And  large  eggs  pay  off  better 
;  no  matter  what  market  prices 
may  be.  You  wil  also  get 
laying  averages  from  60  to  80 
percent  and  unbeatable  resist- 
I  ance  to  disease.  30  years  of  the  most  costly  breeding 
has  made  these  achievements  possible.  U.  S  -  N  J 
(  Approved.  Pullorum  Clean. 

—  Write  for  Prices,  Literature,  Open  Dates  — 

STERN  BROS.  S.  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


RAYMOND  S.1 THOMAS.  Rout.  2.  SALTILLO. 

—  MT.  HOPE  LEGHORNS  — 
Mated  with  pedigreed  cockerels  di¬ 
rect  from  Mt.  Hope.  Heavy  breeds 
from  the  best  leading  strains  in 
America.  STARTED  PULLETS. 

The  Best  Regardless  of  Price 
HUESTED’S  POULTRY  FARM 

J  GREENVILLE,  N.  Y.  Phone:  Greenville  54254 


From  the  Rugged 
Climate  of  Maine 


Healthy,  vigorous.  .  .they’ll  make  big¬ 
ger  profit  margins  for  you.  Whether  you 
produce  Market  Eggs,  Broilers,  Capon- 
ettes  or  Hatching  Eggs  —  one  of  our 
breeds  or  crosses  is  exactly  right  for  you. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS,  RED-ROCKS  (Black 
Sex-Link  Pullets),  GOLDEN  CROSSES 
and  R.  I.  REDS  for  egg  production. 
WHITE  ROCKS  for  broilers  (or  for  pro¬ 
ducing  hatching  eggs  for  broiler  chicks). 
GOLDEN  CROSS  COCKERELS  for  broil¬ 
ers. 

Every  chick  backed  by  our  46  years 
breeding  experience  and  the  reputation 
of  Maine’s  Leading  Hatchery. 

Maine-U.S.  Approved — Pullorum  Clean 
Write  or  phone  (Winterport:  Baldwin 
3-4292)  for  information  and  prices. 


CLEMENTS  CHICKS,  Inc, 


^ _ 

ROUTE  25, 


WINTERPORT,  MAINE 


uun  38in  YtAK  or  HI-UUALITY  CHICKS 
New  Hampshire  Reds,  Arbor  Acres  White  Rocks. 

Sex  Link  Cross  or  the  Red  Rock  Cross. 

Mount  Hope  White  Leghorns  also  Started  Chicks. 

Write  for  Free  Circular  and  Prices. 

C.  P.  LEISTER  Hatchery.  Box  N,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

_ Telephone  126  R  II 

1080  EGGS  IN  EVERY  HEN.  Why  not  learn  the  big 
secret  and  keep  LAYERS  nearly  5  years?  Get  free 
bulletin.  SINE,  RN-7.  QUAKERTOWN.  PA. 


SEND  A  FRIEND  A  TRIAL  SUBSCRIPTION 
TO  THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


9  months 


Friend's  Name 


R.  F.  D . Box 


.Street , 


Post  Office . State 


Gov.  Robert  Meyner  of  New  Jersey 
( l .)  signs  a  proclamation  for  March 
Egg  Month  while  Agriculture  Secre¬ 
tary  Phillip  Alarnpi  and  N.  J.  Poultry 
Assn.  President  A.  C.  Schlott  (r.) 
look  on  and  over  an  Easter  egg  tree. 


Your  Name 


Address 


(We  will  send  a  gift  card  bearing  your  name. ) 
THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER,  NEW  YORK  1,  N.  Y. 
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You  still  pay  these 
“temporary” 
wartime  taxes 


D  uring  World  War  II,  Congress  levied  special  taxes  on 
the  passenger  fares  and  the  freight  charges  paid  to 
railroads  and  other  forms  of  public  for-hire  transporta¬ 
tion.  One  reason  for  these  special  taxes  was  to  dis¬ 
courage  the  use  of  these  transportation  facilities  in 
wartime. 

The  war  ended  more  than  ten  years  ago  but  these 
taxes  go  on  —  and  on.  They  still  add  an  extra  10  per  cent 
to  the  passenger  fares  you  pay,  and  they  add  3  per  cent 
to  the  freight  charges  on  everything  that  moves  by 
public  carriers  such  as  railroads. 

The  reason  for  these  “temporary”  wartime  taxes  van¬ 
ished  long  ago.  But  they  are  still  discouraging  the  use 
of  our  public  transportation  systems.  And  by  so  doing, 
these  taxes  are  weakening  our  public  carriers— essential 
to  peacetime  commerce  and  vital  to  national  defense. 

These  discriminatory  and  burdensome  taxes  should 
be  repealed  —  now! 


ASSOCIATION  OF 

AMERICAN  RAILROADS 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


PUBLISHER  S  DESK 


Please  help  me;  I  need  it.  Last 
December  I  received  a  card  from 
Certex  Company,  offering  informa¬ 
tion  on  “casting”  businesses  to  do 
at  home  for  $3.00.  I  sent  seven  in¬ 
quiries  to  market  addresses  given 
in  their  “couise-book.”  Two  an¬ 
swered;  one  was  not  bothering  with 
“home  workers”,  the  other  asked  a 
fee  of  at  least  $15.  Will  they  buy 
back  what  I  make?  I  have  been 
taken  in  before  on  such  plans.  My 
husband  was  injured  in  a  local 
factory  and  cannot  work  regularly, 
so  you  see  why  I  am  anxious  to 
earn  money.  I  received  a  letter 
offering  information  on  a  mailing 
plan  for  $1.00.  I  sent  the  dollar  but 
have  never  heard  from  the  compa¬ 
ny  since.  It’s  hard  to  raise  a  family 
when  work  is  irregular,  and  with 
four  boys  I  cannot  leave  home  to 
work.  m.  e.  i. 

Ohio 

This  company  offers  moulds,  and 
states  they  will  buy  back  all  the 
figurines  made.  Reports  state  that 
they  do  not  always  buy  back.  Some¬ 
times  they  refuse  on  the  grounds 
that  the  merchandise  is  not  done 
professionally.  Again,  they  pay 
much  less  than  they  offered-  be¬ 
cause  the  “market  has  dropped 
out.”  A  plan  for  work,  whereby  you 
sell  your  own  completed  mer¬ 
chandise  is  always  wiser  if  you 
must  work  in  your  own  home. 

Also  will  the  New  Jersey  party, 
who  sent  us  information  about 
American  Foundation  for  Overseas 
Blind  Inc.,  send  his  address?  We 
repeat  we  cannot  answer  any 
letters  unless  the  writers  sign  their 
names  and  addresses.  All  names 
will  be  kept  confidential  if  re¬ 
quested,  but  we  do  not  print  or 
answer  unsigned  letters. 


If  K.  M.  C.  from  Saratoga  Springs 
will  write  us  in  greater  detail,,  and 
supply  his  name  and  address  we 
will  be  glad  to  answer.  We  cannot 
use,  or  answer  unsigned  letters. 

About  three  weeks  ago,  near  my 
mail  box  I  found  a  broken  balloon, 
with  a  string  attached,  and  a  card, 
which  said  that  if  I  returned  it  to 
the  school,  with  my  name  and  ad¬ 
dress,  and  the  number  of  miles  it  had 
travelled,  I  would  receive  a  cash  re¬ 
ward.  I  have  written  three  letters, 
but  can  get  no  x'eply.  e.  d. 

Maryland 

2.288  balloons  were  released  by 
children  of  the  school  as  part  of  a 
Fall  Festival.  They  carried  notes, 
stating  that  the  10  balloons  which 
travelled  the  farthest  would  carry  a 
prize,  and  another  would  go  to  the 
sender.  Prize  winning  balloons  were 
returned  from  five  states,  and  one 
was  recovered  from  the  ocean.  It  was 
impossible  to  notify  each  sender,  and 
the  children  were  asked  to  write  to 
people  who  returned  the  balloons 
they  had  sent.  However,  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  be  sure  that  all  were  written. 
E.  D.  did  not  qualify  because  the  bal¬ 
loon  she  found  only  went  a  short  dis¬ 
tance. 

Could  you  please  inform  me  what 
you  think  of  Automobile  Owner’s 
Association  Inc.  which  sells  insur¬ 
ance  written  by  Standard  Life  and 
Accident  Insurance  Company  of 
Oklahoma.  It  sounds  too  good  to  be 
true.  c.  e.  h. 

New  York 

This  company  has  saturated  the 
mails  in  this  area  with  an  offer  of 
insurance.  They  are  not  licensed  in 
any  Northeastern  State.  This  insur¬ 
ance  will  not  take  the  place  of  either 
liability  insurance  or  hospitalization. 


Leon  Van  Auken  is  mighty  proud 
of  his  son,  Dick,  who  recently  re¬ 
ceived  the  nation’s  top  FFA  Dairy 
Award.  Only  19,  Dick  already 
owns  over  $5,500  in  machinery 
and  cattle — has  earned  a  full  part¬ 
nership  with  his  father.  For  years 
Co-op  Farm  Credit  has  helped  the 
Van  Aukens  build  one  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey’s  outstanding  dairy  farms. 


LONG  TERM 


FEDERAL  LAND  BANK 
MORTGAGE  LOANS 

thru  your  local  National 
Farm  Loan  Association 


+ 

LOW 
COST 
+ 

THRIFTY  OPERATING 
LOANS  thru 
your  local  Production 
Credit  Association 


For  full  information  see  your  local 
associations  or  write  Dept.  R-96 
310  State  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


WOOL  WANTED 

SEND  YOUR  WOOL  TO  THE  BLANKET  MILL 
For  nice  warm  blankets.  Comfort  batting  and 
knitting  yarn.  Write  for  Particulars. 

SHIPPENSBURG  WOOLEN  MILL 
SHIPPENSBURG,  PENNA. 


iL  I  ]M  T 

SNOW  WHITE  TITANIUM  .  LEAD  and  OIL 
GUARANTEED  NOT  TO  PEEL 
$4.95  Value,  Factory  Price,  $2.25  Gallon,  Free  Sample 
SNOW  WHITE  COMPANY. 

R.  N.  Y.,  TOLEDO,  OHIO 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Federal  Land  Bank  and  Production  Credit  Loans 
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Visit  to  Formers'  Week 

(Continued  from  Page  188) 
to  say,  “an  agent  heard  me  say  that 
and  wanted  to  know  how  anyone 
could  farm  it  with  no  tools  in  sight”, 
and  I  said,  “If  you  don’t  believe  it, 
drive  over  and  see.”  When  he  told  me 
that  story,  I  thought  of  Henry  Van 
Alstyne  who  has  long  since  passed 
away.  I  know  neighbors  have  fol¬ 
lowed  my  example  and  I  think  my 
son  will  always  remember  that  his 
farm  is  known  as  the  farm  with  no 
tools  in  the  yard. 

For  a  pastime  while  at  Farmers’ 
Week  I  would  walk  down  the  street 
and  watch  the  horses  as  they  drew 
the  loads  of  coal  up  the  steep  drive¬ 
ways.  The  present  generation  has 
missed  all  that.  Those  horses  had  to 
be  sharp  shod,  and  they  seemed  to 
know  just  what  to  do.  They  would 
feel  of  their  load,  then  get  together 
and  stretch  out  like  greyhounds,  and 
up  would  go  the  load. 

The  College  had  a  lot  of  fine  horses 


OPPORTUNITY  open  for  farm  couple  already 
,  .  .on  smaB  independant  income.  Com¬ 

fortable  house  of  four  rooms  and  a  bath  with 
water,  electricity,  garden  space,  milk  and 
other  farm  advantages,  all  in  exchange  for 
feeding  and  milking  a  few  cows  and  caring 
for  the  young  stock  in  Berkshire  Qounty. 
Some  outside  work  available  at  times.  No 
drinkers  need  apply.  Write  BOX  1405,  Rural 
New  Yorker. 


WANTED:  Married  man,  over  35,  for  a  large 
dairy  farm.  Capable  doing  the  work  and  act¬ 
ing  as  herdsman.  Registered  Jersey  herd.  Only 
a  top  man  will  be  considered.  Highest  wages, 
good  home  and  good  working  conditions.  BOX 
1417, _ Rural  New  Yorker. 

WANTED:  Good  man  willing  to  work  on  well 
equipped,  modern  dairy.  Living  quarters  pro¬ 
vided  Provide  complete  information  about  self 
and  family  including  references.  P.  O.  Box 
467,  Bridgehampton,  New  York 


SEE  our  advertisement  under  "Farms  for 
Sale.’  A  property  seeker  recently  wrote  “X 
have  found  corresponding  with  Four  Effs 
representatives  a  delightful  experience.”  If 
you  d  like  to  get  into  real  estate  with  such 
a  group  of  representatives,  write  for  test 
questions.  New  York  and  New  England  only 
strictly  commission.  Four  Effs,  Box  264-RNY’ 
Manchester,  N.  H. 


FARM:  Montgomery  County,  N.  Y.,  160  acres, 
115  tractor  tillable,  hard  road,  electricity, 
telephone,  school  bus,  milk  pick-up.  Terms 
Good  discount  for  cash.  BOX  1411,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


FOR  Sale:  Lake  Hill,  N.  Y.,  compact  seven 
room  house,  improvements,  spring,  9V2  acres, 
near  highway.  C.  Held,  419  West  118  St.,  New 
York  27,  N.  Y. 


CHOICE  Florida  homesites:  Special  sale,  80  by 

135  feet  only  $240,  payable  $10  monthly.  Also 
beautifully  wooded  deluxe  trailer  sites  and 
fine  20  acre  Winter  Garden  Farms.  In  famous 
pleasure  resort  area.  Wonderful  fishing,  hunt¬ 
ing.  Booklet  free.  Howard  Wood,  Fountain, 
Florida. _ 

SELLING:  Farms,  homes,  business  properties. 

Beautiful  Eastern  Shore,  Maryland.  Free 
catalog.  C.  Harry  Thomas  Real  Estate  &  In- 
surance  Agency,  Goldsboro,  Maryland 


ginning  of  a  profitable  business. 


EXPERIENCED  milking  machine  operators: 

Steady  employment,  excellent  salary. 
Furnished  apartments  and  boarding  house 
on  farm.  Write  to  Garelidk  Bros.  Farms, 
Franklin.  Mass.,  or  telephone  Franklin  419. 
After  5:30  P.M.  Woonsocket,  R.  I.  Poplar 
9-7996,  Mr.  Bernon. 

WANTED:  Married  man  over  35  for  large 
Holstein  dairy  farm.  Capable  of  foremanship 
or  herdsman  duties.  Nice  home,  $250  monthly, 
fuel,  light  and  milk  free.  BOX  1100,  Rural 
New  Yorker.  _ 

MIDDLEAGED  woman,  light  cooking  and 
housekeeping,  no  laundry;  own  room  and 
bath.  Vicinity  of  West  Point.  References  re- 
Salary  open,  permanent  position.  BOX 
1500,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


30  ACRE  truck  farm,  near  Kingston,  N.  Y. 

Large  house  and  storage  building  Five 
minutes  from  New  York  State  Thruway  en¬ 
trance.  For  information  write  F.  Walker  R 
D.  4,  Box  42,  Kingston,  N.  Y 


FOR  Sale:  150  acre  farm  in  Kent  County, 
Delaware.  Remodeled  house,  good  ground 
and  outbuildings.  Write  to  Box  229,  Route  2, 
Felton,  Delaware. 


perience.  John  S.  Rich 

Wayne  County,  N.  Y. 


Subscribers'  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department 
20  cents  per  word,  including  name 
and  address,  each  insertion,  payable 
in  advance.  When  box  number  is 
used,  add  one  dollar  to  total  cost. 

Dates  of  Issue : 

April  6  closes  March  22 
April  20  closes  April  5 

COPY  MUST  REACH  US  FRIDAY, 
10  A.  M.  15  DAYS  in  ADVANCE  OF 
DATE  OF  ISSUE. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommo¬ 
dation  of  subscribers,  but  no  display 
advertising  or  advertising  of  a  com¬ 
mercial  nature  (seeds,  plants,  live¬ 
stock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


HELP  WANTED 


near  New  York  City;  5*2  day  week; 


Chester,  New  York. 


HELP  Wanted:  Experienced,  middleaged  land- 


sition  open  April  1  to 
stating  experience  and  sai 
1101,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


ATTENDANTS:"  Male  and  female.  Sa 
$3,046,  with  annual  increases,  less  mainte- 


tunities  for  advancement  with  eventual  retire¬ 
ment  pension.  For  information  write:  Director, 
Wassaic  State  School,  Wassaic,  N,  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Capable  man  to  grow  and  sell  seed. 

Well  equipped  farm.  Right  man  to  share 
earnings.  References.  BOX  1301,  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ 

HELP  Wanted:  Male  and  female,  registered 

nurses  and  attendants,  full  or  part  time  em¬ 
ployment.  Salaries  for  40  hour  week:  Head 
nurse  $3,660-$4.580;  staff  nurse  $3,664-$4,180; 
attendant  $3,046-$3,490.  Room  and  board  are 
available  at  hospital  for  single  people  and 
married  couples  without  children  at  $519.36 
annually.  There  are  recreational  facilities, 
bowling,  golf  and  tennis.  Applicants  must 
Pass  a  physical  examination.  Nurses  must  have 
New  York  State  license.  Attendants  must 
have  completed  the  8th  Grade  in  school  and 
be  able  to  pass  a  qualifying  examination.  For 
further  information  write  to:  Dr.  Leo  P. 
O  Donnell,  Director,  Harlem  Valley  State 
Hospital,  Wingdale,  New  York. 


SUPERINTENDENT  (working):  Farm  estate 

(Suffern,  N.  Y.)  requires  experienced  man 
for  gardening,  poultry,  and  produce.  Must  be 
sober.  Age  35-55.  Couple  preferred.  Able  to  do 
minor  repairs.  Cottage  and  utilities  furnished. 
BOX  1403,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Fruit  grower  with  experience,  oper- 
ating  an  orchard,  to  manage  or  lease  a  35- 
acre  pear,  peach  orchard  in  Littletown,  Mass. 
Owner  wishes  to  retire,  all  equipment,  cold 
storage  and  two  bedroom  apartment  available, 
three  minutes  walk  to  stores.  Markets  estab¬ 
lish?^-  Site  free  from  frost  and  hail.  Contact 
Austin  Smith,  Felton  St.,  Peabody,  Mass. 
Telephone  PE  1-6023. 

March  16,  1957 


MAN:  Experienced  as  caretaker;  outside 

I-  work;  gardening;  must  be  handy.  Attrac- 

ilr  tive  modern  furnished  apartment,  all  con- 
-k  venience.  100  miles  from  N.  Y.  C.  BOX  1501 
(fJ  Rural  New  Yorker. 

GARDENER:  Year-round  job,  gardens,  lawn, 
small  green  house,  occasional  driving,  gener- 
A  al  out-door,  in-door  handy  work,  no  animals. 

,  Separate  apartment  for  two,  all  facilities.  75 

d  iKA£mr,NeY  .TYork;,  References  required. 

BOX  1502,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

R  ELDERLY  single  healthy  man  with  social 

ig  security  to  train  poines  and  do  other  light 

work.  No  barn  chores.  Heated  quarters  with 
m  kitchen,  bath  and  $1,000  per  year.  Central 
Connecticut.  BOX  1504,  Rural  New  Yorker 

2  ARTIFICIAL  inseminators:  We  need  10  tech¬ 
nicians  for  rapid  expanding  service  in  North¬ 
east.  We  will  train  you.  George  H.  Ashley, 
g  service Y’  Distrlbutor>  Curtiss  IMproved 

ie  DAIRY  farmer  (single)  for  modern  Gurensey 
„  farm.  Apartment  with  all  conveniences  and 

good  wages.  Experience  required,  write  Cove 

1  Hollow  Farm,  East  Hampton,  N.  Y. 

f  CHRISTIAN  doctor’s  wife  wants  help  with 

H  cooking  and  housework.  Own  room  with 

rj  gath.  Modem  appliances.  Three  children. 
w  Supply  references  and  salary  expected.  Mrs 

g  NewC  York181”011’  NeW  Clty’  RockIand  County, 

1  WANTED:  Couple  to  work  on  turkey  farm 
r,  and  restaurant.  Heleah  Turkey  Farm,  War- 

wick,  N.  Y.  Phone:  55-6879. 

t  HELP  Wanted:  Middle  aged  husband  and  wife, 

,  without  dependents,  as  cottage  parents  to 

5  small  group  of  boys.  Experience  unnecessary, 
a  good  salary,  full  maintenance,  paid  vacation, 

°  Permanent.  Character  references  required.  No 

6  liquor.  Write  or  call  Norman  K.  Morgan,  Supt  , 

,  Luzerne  County  Industrial  School  for  Boys, 

E  |B>s-Lyn,  Pa.  Telephone:  Drums  PArkview 

3-2751. 

WANTED:  Man  to  work  On  60-cow  dairy  farm 

Sober,  reliable,  able  to  hand  or  machine 
milk.  Four  room  house,  modern  conveniences 
Good  wages.  Ralph  W.  Tuthill,  Mattituck! 
Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

C°UpLE  Wanted.  A  young  family  of  five  can 
offer  three  furnished  rooms,  private  bath, 
board,  a  healthy  pleasant  life  with  security 
plus  $60  a  month  to  some  couple,  middleaged 
or  older,  in  return  for  general  housework, 
maintenance  and  occasional  care  of  children. 
We  offer  true  friendship  and  an  easy-paced 
b,fe  m  a  residential  community  of  all  churches. 
We  offer  freedom  from  worry.  Write;  W  R 
Galbraith  200  Davenport  Ave.,  New  Rochelle’ 
New  York.  ’ 

WAN  I  ED:  Man  experienced  in  fruit  farm 
Warwick  ^N.1  ^eferences  Masker  Fruit  Farm, 

PUULIKYMAN;  Single  farmer.  Help  build 
poultry  farm,  general  farm  work.  Board 
room ;  state  starting  wages,  qualification! 
Joseph  Marques,  Acushnet.  Mass. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class 
milkers,  tractor  men,  general  farm  workers. 
Ellinger  s  Employment  Agency.  287  Greenwich 
St..  New  York  7.  N.  Y.  BArclav  7-0619. 

*  arm  and  dairy  help  for  machine  and  hand 
milkers.  Tractor  men,  yard  men.  also  poul- 
try  and  all  kinds  of  labors.  Quinn  Employment 

l-l'Sg™  St”  NeW  *  Y 

WORKING  farm  manager,  lifetime  farmer. 

Can  take  beef  or  dairy,  pure  bred  or  com¬ 
mercial  position  with  best  results;  tireless 
worker,  married  no  children  at  home.  Best 
of  references.  P.  O.  Box  751,  Southampton, 

EXPERIENCED  poultryman  and  gamekeeper. 

Single.  Private  commercial  farms  producing 
chicks,  ducklings,  geese,  turkeys,  pheasants, 
trout.  BOX  1503,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

AMERICAN,  32,  desires  position  on  private  es¬ 
tate  preferably  with  greenhouse.  Knowledge 
of  vegetables,  fruits,  flowers.  Excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  Available  immediately.  BOX  1505,  Rural  t 
New  Yorker.  J 

i)  ARM  manager  or  working  foreman  for  small  I 
9r  Present  place  fox'  sale.  1 

Was  at  last  place  11  years.  Married,  white,  and 

Yorker Ve  references-  BOX  1506,  Rural  New  l 

DARMER,  Working  manager  for  large  farm  ? 

estates.  Available  by  March  15.  Will  operate  i 
modern  iarge  dairy  on  shares.  Have  two  school  f 

CraryvCilledNn'YHlSheSt;  references-  BOX  68,  f 

ACiiVE  widow  of  70,  desires  position  as  x 
houseworker  for  refined  gentleman  or  lady  ? 
with  small,  modern  country-like  house  Drive  - 
car.  Please  state  full  details.  12  Abbott  St  I 

Greenfield,  Mass.  ’ 

WANTED  position  as  superintendent  or  main-  )) 
tenance  engineer.  Permanent.  Call  MU  5-8591  r 
or  write  221  East  35th  St  ,  New  York  Citv  c 

FARM  manager,  herdsman.  Excellent  experi-  r 
ence,  married,  college  graduate.  Desires  po-  „ 
sition  with  future  on  progressive  farm.  State  § 
wages,  housing,  etc.  in  first  letter.  BOX  1512  h 
Rural  New  Yorker.  F 

FARMS  FOR  SALE,  TO  RENT,  ETC.  d 

WANlED:  All  types  bare  and  stocked  farms  L‘ 
villages  and  rural  dwellings,  stores  and  S 
%lbe,r  types  businesses;  phone  or  write  Weris 
Real  Estate.  Johnson  Citv.  NY  * 

SOU  I  HERN  New  Jersey:  Country  homes.  U 
farms,  acreage  for  agriculture  or  industry.  P 
Free  list  sent.  LeGore.  realtor.  Vineland.  h 
New  Jersey  '  a 

fainl’  homes.  Write  wants.  John  ^ 
Chermack,  Schenevus,  New  York 

K99£E  20-  Oneida  County:  210  acres,  no  barn 
Eight  room  unfinished  house.  Stream  in  4£ 
pasture,  school  bus.  20  miles  to  Utica.  Small  c< 

Rural  Ney^YorkfralanCe  monthly'  BOX  iS°8,  B 

150  ACHES:  Beautiful  home,  cabin,  spring 
pool,  barn,  shop,  machine  shed,  hennery, 
fowls,  cattle,  tractor,  machinery,  crops:  $20,000. 

NaeSw-pOaltf  2046nSen’  WaJlkl11’  Ni  Y  T^Phone 

Poultry  farm:  Five  acres,  capacity 
2,000  layers;  3-bedroom  cement  block  house 
£n  Highway.  Citrus  trees,  mail,  school 

bus;  $16,500;  terms.  BOX  1421,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 

ONE  acre,  three  bedroon  house;  overlooking 
town;  with  3,000  jobs;  $4,000.  Stiegler,  Wells- 
ville,  New  York. _ 

FREE  Catalog.  Before  our  first  advertisement 
was  written  or  we  had  a  catalog  we  vowed 
we  d  never  conceal  a  major  fault  in  a 
property  knowingly.  Years  have  passed,  our 
catalog  now  has  about  60  pages  of  listings 
from  choice  down  to  "cheap”  from  New  York 
■iU*aine’  and  our  advertising  reaches  several 
million  readers  every  week.  Our  vow  remains 
unbroken.  If  you’d  like  a  catalog,  we’ll  be 
glad  to  mail  one  free.  Four  Effs,  Box  264-RNY. 
Manchester,  N.  H. 


FOR  Sale:  Maine  poultry  farm,  4,000  capacity 
fOT  layers.  Nice  home  with  good  well:  on 
highway.  For  particulars  write  BOX 
1513,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

GAS  station  and  snack  bar  with  six  rooms 
plus  four  acres.  Write  BOX  311, 
Millbrook,  New  York- 

RETIREMENT  Homes:  Like  rent,  nothing 
down.  Information.  Perry,  Brier  Hill  2,  Penna. 

FARM:  86  acres  of  land,  40  pasture,  35  acres 
meadow,  11  acres  woods;  7-room  house  re¬ 
pairs  on  inside.  Barn  40x60  ;  24  cow  ties,  two 
chicken  houses;  new  milk  house,  milk  pick  up, 
school  bus  Brice  $5,000,  cash  or  terms.  Phone: 
WY  2-1596-  BOX  1514,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


Golden  wildfiower  honey:  5  lbs 
$2720;  10  lbs.  $3.95  prepaid.  60  lbs.  $11.20  not 
prepaid.  H.  J.  Avery,  Katonah.  N.  Y 

TREE-Ripened  oranges  and  grapefruit.- No 
color  added.  Shipped  prepaid.  Delivery 
guaranteed.  One  bushel  oranges  $5.75:  grape¬ 
fruit  $5.25;  mixed  bushels  $5.50.  All  half 
bushels  $3.75.  Add  50  cents  west  of  Misissippi 
and  Wisconsin.  Dillingham  Groves,  Largo 
Florida.  6  ’ 


TREE  ripened  oranges  or  grapefruit  or  mixed 
to  order.  Bushel  $5.65;  half-bushel  $3.65. 
Express  free.  L.  F.  Corliss,  Box  1124,  Winter 
Park,  Florida. 


C?o°.InCEv,cl<?ve£  honey:  5  lbs.  $1.90;  10  lb.  pails 
$3.50;  buckwheat,  5’s  $1.65;  lo’s  $3.00.  Cartons 
of  six  5  lb.  pails  clover  $8.75;  buckwheat  $8.00 
postpaid  third  zone.  Harry  T.  Gable,  Romulus, 
New  York. 


HONEY:  Clover  blend,  five  pounds  $2  00'  10 

pounds  $3.80  prepaid  into  third  zone.  Joseph 
Fekel,  Vineland,  New  Jersey. 


N2;  1  ?nre  maple  syrup:  12,  16-oz.  bottles 
$7.50;  12  quart  bottles  $15.  Whitney  Horae- 
stead,  Susquehanna.  Pa. 


DEPEW  S  Honey  :  Fancy,  mild,  very  light 

clover,  60  pounds  $12;  over  $11.70  each,  here 
Lavern  Depew,  Auburn,  N.  Y 


WHOLE  butternuts:  Five  pounds  $1.50.  Posi- 

Paid.  Clarence  Wolford.  Port  Byron,  N.  Y. 


HIGH  PRODUCTIVE:  Poultry,  stock  and  grain 
near  Watkins  Glen,  169  acres,  level, 
135  tillable  acres,  18  pasture,  stream,  16  woods; 
fruit  and  nuts;  21  acres  wheat,  40  new  seed¬ 
ing;  two  houses,  one  11  rooms,  modem  and 
nice,  other  nine  rooms,  good  condition; 
Socage ;  two  barns,  double  deck  poultry  house, 
1>500  capacity,  two  brooder  houses,  10  range 
shelters,  best  of  locations,  on  highway  No.  227; 
school  bus  at  door.  No.  L-5633,  West’s,  J.  M 
&  C.  D.  Winch,  Representatives,  3093  Lake  St 
Box  11,  Elmira,  N.  Y.  Telephone  3-9848. 


300  ACRE  farm:  (250  acres  tractor-worked). 

Located  good  route.  54  milking  cows,  11 
young  stock,  bull,  all  black  and  white.  Farm 
will  winter  and  summer  100  head.  Owner  will 
sell  over  $17,000  worth  of  milk  this  year  and 
show  net  profit  over  $11,000.  Modern  farm 
tools,  two  tractors,  truck,  field  chopper.  Most 
every  tool  to  operate  with  ease.  Stable  for 
70  cows,  two  silos,  stable  cleaner,  four  box 
stalls,  dry  stock  barn,  tool  house.  Modern 
eight  room  dwelling,  bath,  oil  heating  plant, 
modern  kitchen  (tenant  house)  seven  rooms. 
®Qfl1^?nSSTj!forces  x.sale’  everything  goes  for 
$36,300.  If  you  have  reasonable  amount  of 
cash  this  will  be  an  easy  farm  to  finance, 
for  more  information  call,  write,  wire:  J.  D 
Gallagher,  Real  Estate  Agency,  150  North 
Broad  St.,  Norwich,  N.  Y.  Telephone  4-2717 
Ask  for  new  Spring  farm  list  (free). 

MOVING  to  Florida:  Must  sell  265  acre  dairy! 

Can  be  bought  complete  with  modern  ma- 
chinery  and  100  head  of  cattle  or  bare  farm. 
Up-to-date  166  by  36  foot  barn;  two  up-to-date 
houses  Connecticut  market.  Reasonable. 
Herman  Stem,  Stanfordville,  N.  Y.  Dutchess 
County.  _ 

BBORID A :  15  acres,  one  bedroom  home,  large 
living  room,  excellent  water,  beautiful  trees, 
planted  pasture.  $7,800.  John  Roscow.  Realtor 
Inverness,  Florida. 

FOR  Rent  near  Pawling,  N.  Y.  42  acre  farm 
20  cow  barn,  milk  cooler,  trout  stream, 
modern  cottage.  Reasonable  rent,  long  lease 
to  responsible  party.  BOX  1311,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


NORTHEASTERN  Pennsylvania  dairy  farm:  40 
registered  Guerneys  and  equipment;  $29,000. 
BOX  1507,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

ADIRONDACK^  49  acres,  $450.  Hunting 
camping.  BOX  1508,  Rural  New  Yorker. 
RESPONSIBLE  retired  German  American 
couple  seek  4-6  room  apartment;  improve¬ 
ments,  in  town  or  in  village;  immediate  or 
future  occupancy.  BOX  1509,  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ 

P9rUJtT5Y, farm  on  L°nS  Island.  50  miles  from 

N.  Y.  Right  in  town.  Schools,  stores,  churches. 
Excellent  location  for  retail  business;  8-room 
modern  home  (easily  converted  for  two 
families).  16,000  broiler  or  4,000  layer  capacity, 
suitable  for  part  broiler  and  part  layer.  Auto¬ 
matic  self  feeders  and  waterers,  fully  equip¬ 
ped.  Part  coal,  part  radiant  heat  with  oil 
burners.  Reason  for  selling,  widow,  unable  to 
operate  farm  For  information,  BOX  1510 


Retirement  homes,  low  taxes.  Many  types 


LIGHT  clover  honey  liquid:  Five  pounds  $1  95 
postpaid,  carton  6-  5’s  $9.00  prepaid.  G  W 
Hand,  R.  D.  2,  Cazenovia,  New  York. _ 

PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup.  Am  now  taking 
orders  for  this  season,  $5.50  per  gallon-  two 

T»hhttCanc  W  ,plus  postage.  Herbert  J. 
Tebbetts,  Cabot,  Vermont. 

COUNTRY  BOARD 

WOMAN  who  works  has  quiet  country  home 
in  eastern  Connecticut  to  offer  reasonable 
for  companionship  of  elderly  woman  having 
pension  or  respectable  elderly  gentleman  who 
wants  good  home  and  can  assist  about 
premises  References.  BOX  1511,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 

REFINED  farm  home  for  retired  gentleman. 
Frymire  Farm.  Trout  Run,  Penna. 

RETIRED  elderly  man  (pensioner)  wishes 
room,  board;  reasonable,  modern  home. 
References.  BOX  1515,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


COUNTRY  board  for  retired  or  elderlv 
people.  Write  BOX  1516,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CEDAR  poles  for  pole  barns.  Penta  treated 
for  durability.  Five  foot  electric  fence  stakes 
pointed  for  driving  15  cents  each  at  yard. 
Truck  load  deliveries.  Telephone  683121  or 
write  for  prices  of  all  size  posts  and  poles. 
Murray  Snell,  Northeast  Townline  Road, 
Marcellus,  New  York.  ’ 

GUARANTEED ;  Pipe  smoking  or  chewing 
tobacco:  five  pounds  $3.00  postpaid.  Star 
Farms,  Ralston,  Tennessee. 


PACKAGE  BEES:  My  gentle  Italians  or  Cau- 
casians  will  pollinate  your  crops  and  pro¬ 
duce  your  honey.  Two  pounds  $4.25;  three 
pounds  $5.35,  queens  included.  Transportation 
6xtia.  Conner  Apiaries,  Stockton,  New  Jersey. 


400  EGG  automatic  incubator,  revolving  chute- 

good  condition.  Write  Ralph  Faust,  Hunkers’ 
Penna. 


FOR  Sale:  Straw  and  all  grades  of  hay  de¬ 
livered,  subject  to  inspection.  J.  W.  Christ- 
4  7289  R‘  D'  4’  F°rt  Plain>  N-  Y-  Telephone 


CB01<rE  Eay;  All  grades,  Mohawk  Valiev. 

Trailer  load  deliveries.  When  writing  give 
telephone  number.  Snyder  Petroleum  Co 
Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.  Telephone  4-5111. 


WANTED:  Old  shavemugs,  autolamps,  trains 
banks,  bells,  firearms,  flasks,  gold  coins, 
musical  instruments.  Simms,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 

BUICK  Master  car  1924-1928  or  parts,  21-in 
tires,  auto  catalogs.  Whitlock  Farms,  Beth¬ 
any,  Connecticut 


DOLL  collections  wanted:  Any  condition 
description.  Early  Shoppe 
2984  Webster  Ave.,  Bronx  58. 


WANTED:  Irrigation  equipment.  Need  good 
used,  flexible  aluminum  irrigation  system. 
Interested  in  all  or  part  of  complete  system 
Also  want  small  Oliver  cat.  ForestView 
Evergreen  Nursery,  Germania.  Penna. 

QUILT  Pieces:  Beautiful  colors.  U2  lbs.  $1  00; 

Ids-  $2.00.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Ward, 
42-R  Manchester,  Springfield  8,  Mass 


bath.  Scardapane  Realty,  Frazier, 
Windsor,  N.  Y.  $27,000. 


R.  D.  2, 


acreage  in  country  village  in  New  York 


Wilcox.  Forksville,  Pa. 


QATERpILLER  R-2:  New  Wisconsin  engines, 
Condie  milker,  Hardie  sprayers,  mowers 
garden  tractors.  Sale  March  20th.  Simon 
Snyder,  Ephrata,  Penna. 

FOR  Sale:  Trefoil  mixed  hay.  Twine  tied  $18 
truck  here.  No  business  Saturday. 
Milford  Crandall,  Andover,  N.  Y.  Phone:  4837. 

WANTED:  Used  rototillers  and  rotoettes.  any 
condition.  Write  Robert  McConnell,  Beech- 
wood  Ave.,  Whitesboro,  New  York. 


3k 


Three  houses,  plenty  of  buildings,  loafing 


miles  north  of  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  To  re¬ 


young  stock,  other 


>.  2  barn  30x30  feet 
barns,  machinery 


le  Ave.,  Mount  Vernon, 
fs  after  7:00  P.  M.  Mount 
inquire  if  not  qualified. 


'OR  Sale:  250  acre  farm.  104  excellent  tillage’ 
rest  in  timberland.  Large  barn  40x82  Also 

nrrmTp»tp»  iri’idntinn  1 1 i  f  - _ 


IEDWOOD,  three  bedroom,  bath,  dining 
room,  six  closets,  large  living  room,  kitchen, 
orch,  double  garage,  large  lot;  lake  view. 


FOR  Sale  from  owner  Modern  equipped  dairy 
or  beef  farm,  on  main  road.  Excellent  con- 

ltlOH  HnilCD  Clllf  oVlln  4’  +«,  ,  ,,1.-,+  T71 .  -- 1  _  _  _ 


you  intend  to  retire.”  Here  is  an  in¬ 
come  producing  home  of  10  rooms  in  Mana- 
‘in,  New  Jersey.  On  main  route  to 


i.  New  Jersey. 


YGE  and  filling  station:  Completely 
equipped.  Three  stalls,  one  with  pit.  29  deep. 


20" 


BUILT 
for  GRASS 
or  CORN 

The  UNADILLA 
has  extra  heavy 
front  lugs  to  hold 
greater  grass  silage 
loads  than  ever.  Una- 
dilla’s  acid-resistant, 
heavy-duty  wood  staves  are  , 
knitted  together  by  hundreds 
of  steel  lock  dowels,  making 
one  sturdy  weather-defying 
unit.  Unadilla  Wood  Silos  are 
NOT  affected  by  juice  acids 
AND  provide  an  insulation 
shield  equal  to  17  inches  of 
masonry!  Unadilla’s  continu¬ 
ous-opening  doorfront  is 
unsurpassed  for  convenience. 
Send  for  catalog.  Read  about 
ALL  the  advantages  Unadilla 
offers  you,  including  Factory 
Creosote  Treating  and  easy 
time  payment  plan. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 
UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 
BOX  C-327,  UNADILLA,  N.  Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


Where 


the  Men  from  the  Boys  . .  . 

behind  the  Big-Capacii 

JOHN  DEERE  14-T  BALER 


'ver  and  over,  the  John  Deere 
14-T  Twine-Tie  Baler  pops  out  bales 
to  a  smooth,  steady,  profit-making 
rhythm.  It  takes  a  good  man  to  keep 
up  with  the  “balingest  baler”  in  aver¬ 
age  hay  . . .  two  men  have  their  hands 
full  in  heavy  crops. 

Don’t  expect  the  delays,  break¬ 
downs,  and  slowdowns  you’ve  had  to 
put  up  with  behind  an  ordinary  baler. 

The  John  Deere  14-T  keeps  you 
humping— gets  the  crop  under  cover 
at  the  peak  of  its  feeding  value.  It’s 
built  to  handle  every  crop  in  every 
condition  and  stay  on  the  job. 

Makes  Better  Bales 

Another  thing,  you’ll  be  handling  bales,  not  semi¬ 
bundles.  You  keep  working  because  the  14-T’s  bales 
are  easier  to  handle,  feed,  and  stack.  Even  with 
rough  handling,  these  compact,  square-cornered 
bales  stay  tied,  since  twine  is  snuggled  into  grooves 
in  the  bales  to  reduce  snagging  and  slipping. 


No,  sir,  if  you’re  planning  on  loafing  your  way 
through  long,  dragged-out  hay  seasons  ahead,  don’t 
buy  a  John  Deere  14-T  Baler.  The  “balingest  baler” 
—  the  big -capacity  14-T  Baler  — soon  separates  the 
men  from  the  boys. 

Invite  your  John  Deere  dealer  to  see  you  demon¬ 
strate  on  your  own  hayrack.  You  bring  the  man 
.  .  .  he’ll  bring  the  baler. 

Right  now,  mail  the  coupon  for  free  literature. 


Here's  the  John  Deere  14-T  Twine-Tie  at 
work  in  the  field.  Its  simple  design  is 
the  key  to  its  big-capacity  performance. 


JOHN  DEERE 

“WHEREVER  CROPS  GROW.  THERE'S  A  GROWING  DEMAND 
FOR  JOHN  DEERE  FARM  EQUIPMENT" 


SEND  FOR  FREE  LITERATURE 


JOHN  DEERE  •  Moline,  III.  •  Dept.  X-37 

Please  send  me  free  literature  on  the  big- 
capacity  John  Deere  1 4-T  Baler. 


Nome. 

R.R  — 
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Cows,  Too,  Enjoy  a  Spring  Stretch 


APRIL  6,  1957 


“We’ve  always  had  good  success  with 

FIRESTONE  FARM  TIRES” 


says  Henry  Kunkler,  Rte.  1,  St.  Henry,  Ohio. 


ou  read  a  lot  of  fancy  claims  about  different  farm 
tires,”  Henry  Kunkler  told  us,  “but  we’ve  always  had 
more  success  with  Firestone!” 

Air.  Kunkler  farms  280  acres  in  Ohio’s  rich  Alercer 
County.  No  soil  in  Ohio  is  more  productive — yet  few 
soils  are  more  destructive  to  tractor  tires.  Abrasive 
elements  peculiar  to  Alercer  County  soils  quickly 
wear  down  ordinary  treads  during  dry  spells.  That’s 
why  Henry  Kunkler  and  his  neighbors  prefer  Fire¬ 
stone  Champion  Ground  Grip^  Tires.  They  last 
longer  and  wear  better  than  other  tires. 

An  ordinary  yardstick  can  help  tell  you  why  Fire¬ 
stone  Tires  last  longer.  Lay  the  rule  across  the 
Champion  Ground  Grip’s  tough  tread.  You’ll  notice 
its  extra  width  and  flatter  contour.  It’s  made  to  grab 
and  hold  the  extra  ground  needed  for  greater  traction. 
The  wide  flat  tread  gives  longer  life  and  lower  costs 
per  year  of  use. 


Extra  traction  is  just  one  of  many  Firestone  Tractor 
Tire  advantages.  See  your  Firestone  Dealer  or  Store 
about  all  your  farm  tire  needs.  You’ll  find  that  you'll 
get  more  for  your  money  with  Firestone  tires. 


Henry  Kunkler,  Sr.,  left, 
is  shown  here  with 
Charlie  Schrage  of  the 
Wolff  Tire  Service, 
Firestone  Dealer 
in  Celina,  Ohio. 
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Henry  Kunkler,  Jr.  (right),  learns  how 
Firestone’s  new  air  measure  gauge  indi¬ 
cates  correct  tire  inflation  regardless  of 
load.  The  Kunklers’  farm  tire  needs  are 
serviced  by  Wolff  Tire  Service. 


Enjoy  the  Voice  of  Firestone 
on  radio  or  television 
every  Monday  evening  over  ABC. 


BETTER  RUBBER  FROM  START  TO  FINISH 


Copyright  1957,  The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  Akron,  Ohio. 
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Steuben  County  Potato 
Men  Meet 

Potato  growers  from  upstate  New 
York,  southern  Canada,  and  northern 
Pennsylvania  were  in  attendance  at 
the  recent  30th  Steuben  County  Po¬ 
tato  Growers’  Convention  at  Cohoc- 
ton,  N.  Y.  Interest  shown  in  the  ses¬ 
sion  indicates  that  potato  growers 
definitely  believe  in  the  future  of 
their  business. 

Ivan  Miller,  Corry,  Pa.,  told  of  ex¬ 
periences  with  mechanical  and  bulk 
handling  of  potatoes.  The  potato  out¬ 
look,  as  presented  by  Brian  How,  and 
figures  on  the  cost  of  producing  po¬ 
tatoes  by  George  Conneman,  both  of 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
raised  questions.  How  reported  that 
the  steady  decline  in  acreage  for  the 
past  15  years  is  expected  to  continue. 
Larger  and  more  efficient  producers 
will  remain  in  business,  he  predicted, 
with  smaller  acreages  disappearing 
because  of  the  increasing  specializa¬ 
tion  of  the  business.  Conneman 
pointed  out  that  some  farmers  have 
been  using  too  much  fertilizer  for 
the  production  they  expect.  Others, 
he  said,  have  not  been  correlating 
their  fertilizer  purchases  with  the 
needs  of  their  crop  or  the  fertility  of 
their  soil. 

USDA’s  Kenneth  W.  Schaible  re¬ 
ported  on  marketing  agreements  in 
operation  throughout  the  United 
States  and  explained  differences  be¬ 
tween  them  and  marketing  orders 
and  between  Federal  and  State 
agreements.  He  told  that  an  area 
like  upstate  New  York  could  come 
under  marketing  legislation.  Legisla¬ 
tion  has  been  introduced  in  the  New 
York  State  Legislature  to  allow  farm¬ 
ers  to  set  up  marketing  agreements 
for  particular  crops  in  designated 
areas. 

A.  E.  Mercker,  executive  secretary 
of  the  National  Potato  Council,  said 
that  potato  growers  must  think  of 
what  is  good  for  the  industry  first 
and  themselves  second;  whatever  will 
help  the  potato  industry  as  a  whole, 
he  said,  will  help  individual  potato 
farmers.  “There  must  be  cooperation 
between  areas  throughout  the  United 
States”,  he  declared,  “before  there 
can  be  any  real  accomplishments.” 
Congressman  Clifford  McIntyre,  for¬ 
mer  Maine  Potato  grower,  discussed 
the  proposed  National  Grade  Label¬ 
ing  Act  to  standardize  grades  of 
products  throughout  the  country. 
Herbert  Thompson,  Prattsburg,  was 
chairman  of  the  committee  that  man¬ 
aged  the  30th  Steuben  County  potato 
convention.  g.  b. 

Pig  Manure  Best  on 
Strawberries  before 
Planting 

Can  I  put  pig  manure  in  between 
rows  of  strawberries  without  harm¬ 
ing  the  plants?  I  think  it  would  be 
an  effective  fertilizer;  fortunately,  I 
can  get  quite  a  lot  of  it.  w.  f.  c. 
Pennsylvania 

Pig  manure,  if  used  in  large 
amounts,  will  stimulate  very  vigorous 
growth  of  the  strawberries.  If  used 
in  the  Fall,  however,  it  may  cause 
too  rampant  leaf  growth  in  the 
Spring  and  reduce  the  size  of  the 
crop.  Pig  manure  is  used  most  effici¬ 
ently  if  it  is  worked  into  the  s-oil  be¬ 
fore  planting  of  the  strawberries.  It 
may  be  used  at  the  rate  of  10  to  20 
tons  per  acre,  i.e.,  from  two  to  three 
bushels  per  100  square  feet. 

g.  l.  s. 
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Feed  for  the  Milking  Herd 

It  must  maintain  the  individual  cow’s  body,  provide  for 
her  growth ,  nourish  her  calf  and  sustain  her  yield 
of  milk — all  at  the  lowest  possible  cost . 

By  ERNEST  C.  GRANT 

All  Roughage  Has  Hay  Equivalent 


T  might  be  fine  if  a  cow  were  a 
machine  which  manufactured 
milk  from  raw  materials.  One 
could  put  proper  ingredients 
into  the  machine,  turn  on  the 
switch,  and  produce  a  given 
amount  of  milk  of  the  desired 
butterfat  content.  It  would  be  simple  to 
operate  and  easy  on  which  to  figure  costs  and 
profits. 

But  feeding  cows  is  not  so  simple;  cows  are 
not  alike.  One  may  be  bred  to  do  an  efficient 
job  of  changing  hay,  silage  and  grain  into  milk. 
Another  not  so  well  bred  for  milk  production 
may  change  some  of  that  feed  into  fat  for 
her  ribs  and  use  only  the  remainder  for  milk. 

Nor  is  feeding  the  whole  story  of  producing 
milk  economically.  Each  phase  of  management 


The  first  cutting  of  forage  on  Stanley  Wilcox’s 
Horseheads,  N.  Y.,  farm  usually  goes  into  the 
silo.  Second  and  after  cuttings  go  into  high  quality 
hay  to  provide  much  of  the  nutrients  the  dairy 

herd  needs. 

— amount  of  labor,  size  of  the  farm  business, 
machinery  investment,  seedings  used,  crops 
grown,  harvesting  methods — has  its  influence. 
But  proper  feeding  can  make  the  difference 
between  profit  and  loss. 

The  most  economical  nutrients  are  those  in 
roughages — pasture,  hay  and  silage.  The  more 
of  these  one  can  get  his  cows  to  eat,  the  better. 
Roughage  alone  may  not  produce  the  quantity 
of  milk  expected  from  cows  bred  for  highest 
milk  production,  but  it  can  supply  up  to  75 
per  cent  of  their  nutrients.  The  other  25  per 
cent  must  come  from  concentrates. 

Roughages  must  be  of  excellent  quality.  Cows 
are  good  judges  of  roughage,  and  the  higher 
the  quality,  the  more  they  will  eat.  The  more 
they  eat,  the  more  nutrients  they  get  and  the 
less  grain  they  need. 

An  early-cut,  fine-stemmed,  leafy  hay  crop, 
dried  without  weather  damage,  contains  more 
of  both  protein  and  total  digestible  nutrients 
than  the  same  crop  cut  later  when  it  is  mature. 
Research  at  Cornell  University  shows  that 
date  of  cutting  is  the  most  important  factor  in 
determining  the  quality  of  roughage.  Total  di¬ 
gestible  nutrients  in  hay  crops  cut  June  1  came 
to  as  much  as  63  per  cent.  The  same  kind  of 
crops  cut  July  15  contained  but  44  per  cent. 
Protein  content  of  grasses  cut  June  1  was  15 
per  cent;  cut  June  15,  11  per  cent;  July  1,  7.5 
per  cent;  and  July  15,  four  per  cent.  Fine¬ 
stemmed  second  cutting  contained  11  per  cent 
protein.  As  would  be  expected,  legumes  con¬ 
tained  more  protein  than  the  grasses,  and  the 
early-cut  crop  contained  more  than  the  late- 
cut.  Legumes  cut  June  1  contained  21  per  cent 
protein;  those  cut  June  15,  16  per  cent;  July 
1,  11  per  cent;  and  July  15,  seven  per  cent. 
Second  cutting  contained  16  per  cent. 
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When  we  think  of  fine,  green,  leafy  hay  cut 
June  1  as  “good”  hay,  we  can  use  it  as  a  stand¬ 
ard  with  which  to  compare  other  roughages. 
Fair  hay  cut  June  15  to  July  1  would  be 
equivalent  in  feeding  value  to  about  80  per 
cent  as  much  as  the  good  hay.  Poor  hay  is  that 
allowed  to  mature  until  after  July  1  or  that 
badly  damaged  by  weather.  This  would  be 
worth  about  60  per  cent  of  good  hay  for  the 
nutrients  it  contains. 

As  a  rule,  silage  is  figured  as  having  one- 
third  the  feeding  value  of  hay.  However,  there 
are  differences  in  silage.  The  best  corn  silage 
is  made  from  well-eared  corn  matured  to  the 
dent  stage.  The  best  grass  silage  is  made  from 
hay  crops  cut  June  1.  Pound  for  pound  these 
high-quality  silages  have  about  40  per  cent  the 
feeding  value  of  good  hay;  they  have  a  hay 
equivalent  of  .4. 

Fair  corn  silage  is  made  from  corn  in  the 
milk  stage.  Fair  grass  silage  comes  from  crops 
cut  June  15  to  July  1.  These  are  worth  some 
30  to  33  per  cent  the  value  of  good  hay.  Poor 
corn  silage  is  made  from  very  immature  corn 
or  grass  cut  July  1  or  later.  It  may  be  off  color 
and  of  poor  payability.  This  is  worth  about 
25  per  cent  as  much  as  good  hay. 

The  quality  of  roughage  determines  the 
amount  of  concentrate  that  one  will  need.  Sup¬ 
pose  a  cow  is  fed  20  pounds  of  fair  hay,  hay 
equivalent  ( H.  E. )  .8.  a  day.  This  is  equivalent 
to  16  pounds  ( 20  x  .8  )  of  good  hay.  Thirty 
pounds  of  good  silage  (  30  x  .4  )  would  provide 
12  pounds  of  hay  equivalent.  Adding  the  hay 
and  the  silage  together,  16  plus  12  pounds,  one 
gets  28  pounds  of  hay  equivalent.  If  the  cow 


Cows  at  improved  pasture  like  this  on  Charles 
Ettenberger’s  farm  in  Horseheads,  Chemung  Co., 
N.  Y.,  may  need  less  grain.  But  the  ivhole  feed¬ 
ing  program  is  geared  to  pasture  management. 

weighs  1,000  pounds,  she  would  be  getting  2.8 
pounds  of  hay  for  each  100  pounds  of  body- 
weight.  If  she  weighed  1,400  pounds,  she  would 
be  getting  two  pounds  hay  equivalent  for  each 
100  pounds  of  bodyweight. 

Providing  there  is  an  adequate  supply  of 
roughage,  farmers  usually  feed  all  the  rough- 
age  a  cow  will  eat.  They  complete  the  ration 
by  feeding  grain.  If  the  supply  of  hay  and  si¬ 
lage  is  not  adequate  to  go  through  the  season, 
cows  are  limited  as  to  roughage,  and  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  nutrients  needed  is  made  up  by  increas¬ 
ing  the  amount  of  grain  fed.  Nutrients  in  grain 
are  more  expensive  than  those  in  roughage, 
so  this  increases  the  cost  of  producing  milk. 
Many  dairy  farmers  have  lost  money  because 
their  supply  of  roughage  was  too  small  and  the 
feed  bill  too  high.  It  would  be  better  to  reduce 
the  number  of  cows  by  culling  the  lowest  pro¬ 
ducers  to  the  point  where  adequate  roughage 
can  be  fed.  If  the  total  roughage  supply  is 


On  Frank  Bly  Jr.’s  farm  in  Elmira,  Chemung  Co., 
N.  Y.,  grain  is  fed  to  supplement  hay  and  silage. 
The  herd  is  tested  on  DHIA  so  that  it  can  be  fed 
according  to  production. 

sufficient,  the  proportion  of  hay  to  silage  can 
vary  greatly.  Hay  can  be  fed  entirely;  or  only 
silage  can  be  fed.  Trials  indicate,  nevereheless. 
that  a  combination  may  be  best.  At  least  six  or 
seven  pounds  of  hay  should  be  fed  daily  to 
every  cow. 

Standards  of  Feeding  Roughage 

Feeding  tables  compiled  by  the  agronomy- 
department  at  Cornell  consider  the  rate  of 
roughage  feeding  as  “heavy”  when  a  cow  gets 
two  to  two  and  one-half  pounds  of  hay  equiva¬ 
lent  per  100  pounds  of  bodyweight.  Medium 
rate  is  two  pounds  hay  equivalent,  and  low 
rate  is  less  than  two  pounds  H.  E.  per  100 
pounds  of  bodyweight. 

The  rate  of  roughage  feeding  influences  the 
amount  of  grain  fed.  If  roughage  is  fed  at  a 
“heavy”  ( two  and  one-half  pounds  H.  E. )  rate, 
Holsteins,  Brown  Swiss  and  Ayrshires  can  be  fed 
one  pound  of  grain  for  each  2.5  pounds  of  milk 
given  above  18  pounds.  If  the  rate  of  roughage 
feeding  is  medium  (two  pounds  H.  E. ),  these 
breeds  may  be  fed  one  pound  of  feed  for  each 
2.5  pounds  of  milk  given  above  nine  pounds. 
If  the  rate  of  roughage  feeding  is  low  (less 
than  two  pounds  H.  E. ),  one  pound  of  grain 
can  well  be  fed  for  each  2.5  pounds  of  milk. 
For  Jerseys  and  Guernseys,  the  amount  of 
grain  is  greater.  This  is  because  of  the  higher 
butterfat  content  of  their  milk.  For  these 
breeds,  when  the  roughage  feeding  is  heavy, 
feed  one  pound  of  grain  for  each  two  pounds 
of  milk  produced  above  12  pounds;  with  medi¬ 
um  roughage  feeding,  use  one  pound  of  grain 
for  each  two  pounds  of  milk  produced  above 
six  pounds;  and  if  roughage  is  fed  at  a  light 
rate,  feed  one  pound  of  grain  for  each  two 
pounds  of  milk. 

Suppose  one  has  a  1,200-pound  Holstein  cow 
giving  40  pounds  of  milk  daily  and  that  it 
has  good,  green,  leafy,  early-cut  hay  cured 
without  weather  damage,  and  good  corn  silage 


( Continued  on  Page  233 ) 


It  is  with  the  fine,  leafy,  green  grass-legumes  cut 
and  dried  early  in  June  and  referred  to  as  “good” 
hay  that  we  make  our  roughage  comparisons. 
These  nice  round  bales  ivere  put  up  on  the  farm 
of  Otto  Farnham,  Horseheads,  N.  Y. 
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Cornell’s  Farm -Home  Week 

More  ’’rural  New  Yorkers”.  .  .  why  chemicals  kill  weeds 9 
not  crops... New  York  a  corn  state?...  why  can’t  cows  live 
longer?. .  .  ’’poultry  integration  was  started  to  sell  feed”. 


CIENCE  is  the  word  for  what  is 
conveyed  from  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture  to 
farmers  and  other  folks  of  the 
Empire  State  at  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity's  annual  Farm  and 
Home  Week.  Matter-of-fact  men 
report  what  they  and  others  have  found  by 
careful  experimentation  and  observation,  and 
they  recommend  principles  and  practices  only 
in  view  of  their  merit  in  the  natural  and  eco¬ 
nomic  worlds.  What  is  seen  and  heard  at  Farm 
and  Home  Week  has  little  to  do  with  wish  or 
hope  or  dream;  yet  the  meaning  it  all  gives 
is  of  inexorable  agricultural  progress.  Either 
by  cooperation  with  or  control  of  nature,  farm¬ 
ers  are  helped  to  change  their  real  world  and 
the  means  by  which  they  enable  the  rest  of 
the  world  to  live.  Of  course,  there  is  precious 
opinion  at  Farm  and  Home  Week,  too,  and  the 
wilful  have  their  say.  But  there  is  also  fun  — 
everybody  shines  at  the  annual  square  dance, 
and  the  excitement  of  the  livestock  show  and 
other  contests  lends  vitality  to  the  steady 
strain  of  reason  that  comes  from  the  scientific 
sessions.  Exactly  11.369'  persons  registered  at 
the  46th  annual  Farm  and  Home  Week  in 
Ithaca  March  18-22. 

Some  Views  of  the  Farm  Scene 

While  W.  A.  Anderson  predicted  that  there 
would  be  six  to  seven  million  rural  New 
Yorkers — most  of  them  non-farmers —  by  1975, 
S.  W.  Warren  insisted  that  in  no  sense  is  the 
family  farm  disappearing.  “Farms  are  getting 
larger  in  everything  but  the  labor  force”,  he 
reported;  the  one-fourth  hired  labor  and  three- 
fourths  family  labor  ratio  has  not  changed 
since  1910.  Ralph  G.  Space,  Freeville,  Tompkins 
Co.,  dairyman,  described  his  family’s  success¬ 
ful  experience  in  moving  to  a  larger  farm  after 
four  generations  of  good  but  intensive  hus¬ 
bandry  on  ancestral  acres.  Despite  this  type  of 
adjustment  and  Professor  Warren’s  confidence 
in  the  family  farm,  Professor  Anderson  con¬ 
cluded:  “Occupational  diversity  and  dominance 
of  non-farmers  will  characterize  rural  New 
York  in  the  future.  These  changes  will  give 
us  a  new  pattern  of  living.  .  .that  will  change 
community  associations  and  institutional  ac¬ 
tivities.” 

Dean  William  I.  Myers  foresaw  a  rising  stand¬ 
ard  of  living,  fairly  related  to  that  of  other 
economic  groups,  for  efficient  family  farms  on 
productive  land.  Citing  the  extension  service’s 
increased  emphasis  on  the  farm  as  a  business 
unit,  he  thought  it  would  give  a  “better  chance 
to  help.  .  .those  with  poor  opportunities  to 
find  more  profitable  off-farm  employment, 
either  part-time  or  full-time.”  He  said  some 
under-employed,  low-income  farmers,  while 
contributing  to  overproduction  of  farm  crops, 
add  even  more  to  rural  discontent.  New  York’s 
February  farm  prices  were  eight  per  cent 
higher  than  a  year  ago,  Dr.  Myers  declared,  but 
farmers  face  prospects  of  higher  costs  for  trac¬ 
tors,  machinery  and  labor.  Relaxation  of  the 
cost-price  squeeze  will  be  gradual  and  irregu¬ 
lar,  he  thought. 

The  World  of  Plants  for  Food 

The  effect  of  soaking  red  kidney  beans  in  a 
10-ppm  solution  of  gibberellic  acid  prior  to 
planting  was  revealed  in  a  vegetable  crops  de¬ 
partment  display  of  remarkably  tall  plants. 
Elongation  of  the  stem  below  the  pods  may  be 
great  enough  to  aid  mechanical  harvest.  Bibb 
lettuce  grew  green  and  large  in  solutions  of 
aerated,  distilled  water  containing  potassium, 
phosphorus  and  sulfur  salts,  calcium  and  po¬ 
tassium  nitrates  along  with  minor  elements — 
manganese,  zinc,  copper,  molybdenum  and 
boron.  A  deficiency  of  boron  in  one  tank 
showed  up  in  breakdown  browning  in  the 
center  of  the  lettuce  plant.  The  vegetable 
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people  showed  how  sprouting  of  potatoes  in 
storage  may  be  prevented  by  circulation  of 
volatile  gases,  CIPC  presently  being  “most 
promising.”  Seedless  tomato  fruits  were  por- 
tryed  as  possible  from  application  of  fruit-set 
hormones  to  early  flower  clusters;  natural 
pollination  is  not  needed.  Under  cool  and 
cloudy  skies,  use  of  the  hormones  on  flower 
clusters  results  in  improved  fruit  set  and  high¬ 
er  early  yields. 

The  causes  of  selective  kill  in  chemical 
herbicides  were  described  as;  (1)  differential 
wetting — more  droplets  stay  on  susceptible,  for 
instance  mustard,  leaves  than  on  resistant  pea; 

(  2 )  different  internal  plant  structures — sus¬ 
ceptible  plants  have  plasma  membranes  that 
permit  solubitization  with  herbicides  and  re¬ 
sultant  loss  of  cell  contents,  thus  death  of  the 
plant;  and  ( 3 )  different  bio-chemical  consti¬ 
tutions — susceptible  plants  contain  enzymes  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  beta-oxidation  of  phenoxy 
butyric  compounds  into  active  lethal  forms. 

It  is  because  spinach  elongates  so  much  at 
temperatures  above  60  degrees  and  on  long 
summer  days  that  New  York  State  production 
is  confined  to  Spring  and  Fall,  except  in  Sum¬ 
mer  in  the  Adirondacks.  Short  days  and  tem¬ 
peratures  between  50  and  60  degrees  were 
shown  to  stimulate  the  desirable  rosette  type 
of  spinach  growth.  Similarly,  the  vegetable  men 
showed  that  onions  do  not  produce  bulbs  if 
length  of  day  or  intensity  of  light  is  reduced. 
Hybrid  onions  were  portrayed  as  outstanding 
for  both  yield  and  storage  quality.  Large-bulbed 
Premier  keeps  as  well  as  Brigham  Yellow  Globe 
and  outyields  Early  Yellow  Globe  by  16  per 
cent;  later  Elite  is  equally  good  in  yield,  and 
Epoch  is  “outstanding”in  storage. 

Fight  Against  Plant  Pests 

To  fight  plant  viruses,  the  department  of 
plant  pathology  recommended  planting  re¬ 
sistant  varieties,  removal  of  infected  plants, 
and  starting  with  healthy  stock.  Spread  by  in¬ 
sects,  contact,  man  and  air,  viruses  are  so  small 
that  100,000  of  them  together  may  not  occupy 
a  linear  inch.  Tobacco  mosaic  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  them,  but  cucumber  mosaic  and 
sour  cherry  ring  rot  are  among  the  virus  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  State.  In  the  fight  against  pests, 
the  entomology  department  warned,  “Read  the 
Label!”  on  insecticide  containers.  Listing  the 
hand  spray  as  most  popular  in  1905,  the  high- 
pressure  boom  in  1930,  and  the  air-blast  spray¬ 
er  in  1957,  it  cited  mist  concentrate  sprayers 
as  the  most  efficient  future  means  of  applying 
insecticides.  For  control  of  common  houseflies 
in  the  dairy  barn,  it  recommended  sanitation 
plus  malathion  and  diazinone.  Proclaiming  that 
the  pea  aphid  has  47  natural  enemies  in  New 
York  State,  it  implored  farmers  to  avoid  killing 
beneficial  parasites,  predators  and  bees  and  to 
control  development  of  resistant  insect  strains. 
Mites  it  emphasized  as  pests  of  troublesome 
adaptability;  parathion,  Dithione,  Systox, 
Ompa,  aramite,  chlorobenzilate,  azobenzene 
and  Kelthane,  the  insect  people  said,  are  “once 
effective”  miticides.  They  reported  the  Euro¬ 
pean  chafer  as  a  serious  manace  in  Monroe, 
Wayne  and  No.  Ontario  Counties;  grubs  of  it 
feed  on  roots  of  meadow  and  pasture  grasses 
and  winter  grains. 

“New  York  Can  Be  a  Corn  State” 

Silage  is  still  the  most  important  use  of 
New  York  corn,  observed  Professor  R.  G. 
Wiggans,  but  interest  in  grain  corn  is  great. 
30  per  cent  of  New  York  corn  is  now  for  grain. 
For  this,  “it’s  got  to  be  mature,”  he  said;  other¬ 
wise  there  is  less  yield  but  more  harvest  and 
storage  trouble.  In  his  special  wire-grate  cribs 
at  Ithaca,  he  has  found  “no  spoilage  at  all”  of 
ear  corn  with  less  than  40.2  per  cent  moisture. 

(Continued  on  Page  235) 


Professor  L.  W.  Knapp  talked  on  tractor  safety  at 
Cornell  during  the  University’s  46 th  annual  Farm 
and  Home  Week.  An  agricultural  engineer,  Knapp 
told  hoio  to  control  loads  behind  the  tractor  on 
hills  and  on  highways. 


Milk  with  a  fruit  flavor  was  distributed  at  Cornell 
during  Farm  and  Home  Week.  Shown  l.  to  r.,  are 
Don  McDermott  of  New  York  City,  Geir  Gudnason 
of  Iceland,  Richard  Boese  of  Sujfern,  N.  Y.,  and 
Jerry  Davis  of  West  Winfield,  N.  Y.,  all  Cornell 

students. 


The  jackpot  at  the  end  of  a  demonstration  on 
rainmaking  at  Farm  and  Home  Week  was  a  free 
apple.  Three  vo-ag  boys  from  Port  Byron,  Cayuga 
County — Paul  Vitale,  Edward  Mack,  and  Theodore 
Hitchcock  —  collected  their  reward  from  Mrs. 

Phyllis  Lary. 


William  Phillips,  center,  and  Maynard  Caldivell,  T.s 
Schuyler  County  FFA  members,  received  advice 
on  the  best  way  to  hitch  a  tractor  from  Cornell 
agricultural  engineer  L.  W.  Knapp. 
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Potatoes  for  the  Chip  Industry 

By  ORA  SMITH 


I  RE  you  harvesting  the  bene- 

■  ^tts  to  Sained  by  grow- 

,ym  ing  potatoes  for  the  rapidly 
increasing  potato  chip  in- 
dustry?  Did  you  get  your 
share  of  the  45  million 
bushels  sales  that  were 
made  to  this  expanding  industry  in 
1956?  Potato  chips  are  processed 
very  extensively  in  all  areas  covered 
by  The  Rural  New  Yorker.  It  is  a 
good  steady  outlet  for  potatoes  and 
comprises  about  one-sixth  of  all  po¬ 
tatoes  eaten  as  human  food. 

Quality  of  potatoes  varies  consider¬ 
ably  between  varieties  and  within  the 
variety  when  grown  under  differ¬ 
ent  soil  and  environmental  condi¬ 
tions.  Potatoes  which  are  considered 
of  high  table  quality  are  not  neces¬ 
sarily  of  value  to  the  processor. 
If  you,  as  a  grower,  understand  just 
what  a  processor  must  have  and  why 
he  must  have  it,  and  then,  make 
some  attempt  to  supply  it,  you  will 
be  in  a  better  position  to  sell  and  to 
bargain  for  a  sale  than  those  who 
make  no  attempt  to  fill  these  require¬ 
ments.  Practically  everything  a 
grower  does  in  producing  a  crop  of 
potatoes  has  some  effect  on  the  quali¬ 
ty  of  chips  or  yield  of  chips  made 
from  them. 

Why  Grow  Potatoes  for  Chips? 

There  are  several  advantages  to 
the  potato  grower  in  being  able  to 
supply  the  chip  processor  with  a 
good  raw  product  for  chips.  One  is 
that  the  grower  is  enabled  to  grade 
and  ship  his  crop  gradually  through¬ 
out  the  entire  storage  season  rather 
than  having  to  hold  his  stock  until  a 
certain  specific  time.  Another  is  that 
many  growers  and  chippers  enter  in¬ 
to  a  contract  which  states  the  price 
or  prices  which  he  shall  receive  and 
much  of  the  risk  or  speculation  is 
therefore  removed.  In  some  contracts 
a  floor  and  a  ceiling  price  is  stipu¬ 
lated  so  that  the  grower  knows  that, 
no  matter  what  happens  to  the  mar¬ 
ket,  he  is  not  going  to  have  to  take 
disaster  prices.  Another  is  that  many 
chippers  ask  the  growers  to  store  the 
potatoes  under  certain  conditions  so 
that  they  will  chip  on  arrival  at  the 
plant.  A  premium  is  paid  to  the 
grower  for  this  service. 

Another  attractive  phase  of  mar¬ 
keting  to  a  chipper  is  that  often  the 
processor  does  not  demand  that  the 
pack  be  of  U.  S.  No.  1  grade  in  all 
respects.  It  makes  little  difference  to 
the  processor  whether  or  not  there 
is  some  surface  scab,  rhizoctonia,  or 
some  other  shallow  defects  as  long 
as  they  are  removed  with  the  ordin¬ 
ary  peeling  methods.  Quite  often  he 
can  get  the  equivalent  of  U.  S.  No.  1 
price  for  these  if  they  are  of  high 
specific  gravity  and  will  chip  to  a 
desirable  light  color.  He  is  therefore 
enabled  to  sell  a  higher  percentage 
of  his  crop  and  to  realize  a  greater 
return  for  his  efforts. 

Good  Varieties  for  Chips 

If  you  intend  to  grow  potatoes  this 
year  for  potato  chips,  now  is  the 
time  to  make  your  plans  for  best  re¬ 
sults.  Just  remember  that  the  chip 
processor  must  have  potatoes  that 
will  make  light  colored  chips.  His 
first  choice  also  is  for  well  matured, 
high  specific  gravity  potatoes  of  a 
suitable  variety.  Let  us  not  depend 
on  luck  to  bring  this  about.  Plan 
right  now  the  variety  or  varieties  to 
plant,  when  you  are  going  to  plant 
them,  the  field  you  are  going  to  grow 
them  in,  the  soil  type,  the  amount 
and  kind  of  fertilizer  you  are  going 
to  use,  whether  or  not  you  shall  irri¬ 
gate,  the  spray  program  for  disease 
and  insect  control,  method  of  vine 
killing  and  whether  to  use  a  sprout 
inhibitor. 

Your  choice  of  variety  should  be 
one  or  more  of  the  following:  Irish 
Cobbler,  Cherokee,  Russet  Rural, 


Smooth  Rural,  Kennebec,  Katahdin 
or  Sebago.  You  should,  of  course, 
choose  varieties  which  are  known  to 
yield  well  on  your  farm  or  in  your 
locality.  Do  not  handicap  yourself  by 
growing  varieties  which  produce  low 
yields  under  your  soil  and  climatic 
conditions.  There  are  some  varieties 
that  are  not  acceptable  to  the  chip¬ 
ping  trade  and  therefore  should  not 
be  considered.  Such  varieties  as 
Green  Mountain,  Pontiac  and  Ontario 
are  just  no  good  for  this  purpose 
since  they  produce  chips  of  too  dark 
color.  The  Chippewa  usually  makes 
a  light  colored  chip,  but  is  so  low  in 
specific  gravity  that  chippers  look  on 
it  with  scorn. 

If  and  when  you  are  able  to  obtain 
some  seed  of  the  new  varieties  Delus, 
Merrimack,  Saco  and  Plymouth,  I 
would  suggest  that  you  try  a  small 
plot;  they  are  excellent  in  many 
areas  for  chipping. 


Since  high  specific  gravity  is  usu¬ 
ally  brought  about  by  maturity, 
the  potato  plant  should  be  given  the 
longest  growing  season  possible  in 
your  area.  Here  again,  it  requires 
planning.  Plant  those  fields  first  with 
potatoes  which  you  intend  to  grow 
for  chips.  Perhaps  you  should  choose 
the  field  which  dries  out  earliest  and 
therefore  can  be  worked  first.  This 
type  of  soil  is  likely  to  enable  plants 
to  grow  rapidly  during  the  season 
and  attain  a  greater  degree  of  ma¬ 
turity  at  harvest  time,  So,  plant  all 
chipping  potatoes  early. 

Fertilizing  Potatoes  for  Chips 

•  A  complete  fertilizer,  that  is,  one 
containing  nitrogen,  phosphorus  and 
potassium,  is  necessary  in  the  North¬ 
east  for  maximum  yields  of  high 
quality  potatoes.  The  greatest  yield 
response  usually  results  from  the  ni¬ 
trogen  portion  of  the  fertilizer.  Since, 
however,  nitrogen  promotes  exten¬ 
sive  vine  growth  and  delays  maturi¬ 
ty,  heavy  nitrogen-fertilized  potatoes 
do  not  become  mature  at  harvest 
time  and,  therefore,  chemically  are 


poor  risks  as  chipping  potatoes  after 
several  months  storage  at  40  degrees 
Fahrenheit.  Sufficient  nitrogen  should 
be  used  to  obtain  good  yields,  but 
not  the  excess  which  results  in  con¬ 
tinuous  green  vines  until  they  are 
killed  by  Host  or  by  the  grower.  An 
immature  potato  is  more  difficult  to 
store  and  loses  more  weight  in  stor¬ 
age.  More  important,  however,  they 
are  much  more  difficult  to  recondi¬ 
tion  after  storage  in  order  to  produce 
light  colored  chips. 

Potash  also  affects  specific  gravity 
of  potatoes.  When  heavy  applications 
of  muriate  of  potash  (KC1)  are 
made,  specific  gravity  generally  is 
decreased.  This  decrease  largely  is  a 
result  of  the  chlorine  rather  than  the 
potassium  portion  of  the  fertilizer. 
Therefore,  the  use  of  some  other 
form  of  potash  should  be  better,  and 
it  is.  Sulfate  of  potash,  when  applied 
at  a  rate  supplying  the  same  amount 
of  potassium  as  the  muriate,  results 
in  higher  gravity  potatoes.  If  your 
soil  is  deficient  in  magnesium,  you 
may  want  to  supply  part  of  the  pot¬ 
ash  as  sulfate  of  potash-magnesia  and 


Harvest  more  with 


. . .  protect  forage  crops  from  these  insects 
and  make  more  hay —more  milk  and  beef— more  money! 


HEPTACHLOR  KILLS  FORAGE  INSECTS 

Kills  alfalfa  weevils  and  larvae,  spittlebugs,  armyworms,  grass¬ 
hoppers,  cutworms,  lygus  bugs,  and  others. 

HEPTACHLOR  MAKES  BETTER  CROPS 

You  get  higher  yields  of  leafy,  more  nutritious  hay,  and  longer 
lived,  healthier  alfalfa  stands.  You  can  grow  more  of  your  own 
feed,  and  buy  less. 


Heptachlor  provides  effective  control  of  forage  insects  without  con¬ 
taminating  milk.  Tolerance  for  the  use  of  Heptachlor  on  forage 
crops  has  been  established  under  the  Miller  Bill,  and  confirmed  by 
extensive  tests.  Among  these  tests  was  a  special  study  made  by  the 
USDA,  in  which  dairy  cattle  were  fed  alfalfa  treated  with  Hep¬ 
tachlor  at  recommended  dosages.  Chemical  analysis  showed  no 
trace  of  Heptachlor  in  milk  from  the  test  cattle.  Because  Heptachlor 
is  such  an  effective  insecticide,  minimum  amounts  have  residual 
effectiveness,  end  yet  are  safe  for  use  on  crops  fed  to  animals. 
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WITH  HEPTACHLOR 

When  using  a  4  ounce  per  acre  actual  Heptachlor  application  to 
spray  alfalfa  pasture  or  hay  crop,  a  7  day  interval  between  appli¬ 
cation  and  pasturing  or  cutting  is  required.  With  a  5  to  8  ounce 
per  acre  application,  a  waiting  period  of  10  days  between  applica¬ 
tion  and  pasturing  or  cutting  is  required, 

HEPTACHLOR  IS  EASY  TO  APPLY 

Any  standard  high  or  low  gallonage  spraying  equipment  can  be 
used  to  apply  heptachlor. 

HEPTACHLOR  IS  ECONOMICAL 

One  application  of  heptachlor  emulsion  costs  less  than  $1.00  per 
acre,  and  saves  many  times  this  amount  in  increased  yields  and 
feed  value. 

GET  HEPTACHLOR  NOW  FROM  YOUR  AGRICULTURAL 
SUPPLY  DEALER! 


HEPTACHLOR  PROTECTS 
YOUR  FORAGE  CROPS 
WITHOUT 


CONTAMINATING  MILK! 


VELSICOL  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 

330  East  Grand  Avenue,  Chicago  11,  Illinois 

*  Please  send  me  your  free  folders  on  :  ALFALFA  WEEVIL  CONTROL; 
IttEPTACHLOS  SPITTLEBUG  CONTROL.  PF-37 


Mail  this  coupon  for  informative  free  literature! 
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Get  EXTRA.  PROFIT  from  every  acre  / 


plant 


fHoffman  farm  seeds 

w  FUNK  6  HYBRID  CORK 


There’s  no  mystery  about  Hoffman  Quality  Seeds 
and  the  reasons  they  grow  higher  paying  crops. 
They’re  carefully  harvested  from  choice  varieties, 
carefully  cleaned,  and  properly  stored.  Every  lot  is 
carefully  tested  to  make  sure  your  seed  will  ger¬ 
minate  fast  into  husky,  productive  plants.  Every 
pound  is  backed  by  Hoffman’s  58-year  reputation 
for  honest  value. 

NEW  VARIETIES  IN  1957  SEED  GUIDE.  Write  for 
free  copy.  More  than  60  varieties  of  clover,  alfalfa, 
oats,  rye  grass,  ladino,  etc.,  including  new  varieties, 
such  as  "De  Puits”  Alfalfa,  "Pennscott”  Clover, 
"Viking”  Trefoil,  "S-37”  Orchard  Grass,  "Climax” 
Timothy,  "Clintland”  Oats,  etc. 

MORE  CORN  PER  ACRE  WITH  FUNK  G  HYBRIDS. 

Grow  the  Funk  G  Hybrid  tested  and  proved  by 
Hoffman  to  out-yield  all  others  in  your  area— your 
soil— your  season.  Your  local  Hoffman  agent,  or 
our  corn  men  here,  can  tell  you  the  proper  "G” 
number  for  husking  or  silage  on  your  farm. 

Free !  1957  SEED  GUIDE  and  FARM  facts  notebook 


Important  for  every  profit-minded 
farmer.  Notebook  contains  time¬ 
saving,  money-making  hints  on 
planting,  fertilizing,  grass  silage, 
etc.  Write  today! 


A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  \nc. 

Box  34-A,  Landisville  (Lancaster  Co.),  Pa. 


WANT  TO  EARN  EXTRA  MONEY?  A  few  select  territories  are  still  open  for  the  appointment  of  Hoffman  farmer- 
agents  to  fcke  orders  for  Hoffman  farm  seeds  and  Funk  G  corn.  No  investment  required.  For  details  write  to  Dept.  A. 


Evergreen  Lining-Out  Stork 

Transplants  and  Seedlings 

Pine,  Spruce,  Fir,  Canadian  Hemlock.  Arbor- 
vitaes,  in  variety.  For  growing  Christmas 
trees.  Ornamental  landscape.  Windbreaks, 
Hedges.  Quality  stock  low  as  2c  each  on 
quantity  orders.  Write  for  price  list. 

SUNCREST  EVERGREEN  NURSERIES 
BOX  305-B,  HOMER  CITY,  PA. 


10  Colorado  Blue  Spruce  i 
transplanted,  3  to  6  In. 

—  only  postpaid;  22  only  $2  post¬ 
paid!  Another  Bargain:  20  Evergreens, 
all  transplanted  4  to  10  In.  tall.  Five 
each:  American  Arborvitae,  Scotch  Pine, 

Norway  Spruce,  White  Spruce,  all  20  for 
only  S3  postpaid.  (West  of  Miss.  River 
add  25c).  FREE  Illustrated  FOLDER  ot 
small  evergreen  trees.  ALL  TREES 
GUARANTEED  TO  LIVE. 

WESTERN  MAINE  FOREST  NURSERY  CO. 

Dept,  rn-417,  Fryeburg,  Maine 

CHRISTMAS  TREES 

OR  FOREST 
TREES 


Turn  wasteland  into  profit. 
Our  famous  Christmas  Tree 
Growers’  Guide  tells  you 
how.  Write  for  free  copy. 


MUSSER  FORESTS, 


BOX  20-D 


free 

Catalog 


Indiana.  Pa. 


FRUIT  TREES,  STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY 
AND  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS 


Nut  and  Shade  Trees,  Grape  Vines, 
Flowering  Shrubs,  Evergreens,  Dwarf 
Apple  Trees  (on  Mailing  9,  7,  I, 
2,  stock).  Over  80  years  experience 
growing  and  supplying  complete  line 
of  nursery  stock  direct  to  planters. 
Satisfaction  assured — prices  reason¬ 
able.  60-page  illustrated  catalog 

_  _  and  planting  guide  sent  free.  Write 

Bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries,  Box  R4I7,  Princess  Anne.Md. 


CATALOG 


STRAWBERRIES.  BLUEBER¬ 
RIES,  RASPBERRIES,  GRAPES, 
FRUIT,  NUT,  SHADE  TREES, 
SHRUBS.  Complete  descriptions 
and  growing  success  information. 
Write  — 

RAYNER  BROTHERS,  SALISBURY  29.  MD. 


GUARANTEED! 


YOU’LL  PICK  DELICIOUS 


STRAWBERRIES 


Vt^.STERN’S 


PICK  ’EM  SPRING,  SUMMER,  AND  FALL 


m 

wonderful  with  cream 

J 

luscious  jams 

flavorfu!  shortcake 

FIRM,  JUICY,  SUGAR  SWEET 
New  Flavor  Sensation 

Finest  berry  you  ever  tasted !  Easy  to 
grow.  Only  Stern’s  Superfection 
guarantees  wonderful  results  in  60 
days  or  money  back. 

Vigorous  plants  with  heavy  roots 

Guaranteed  to  thrive  even  when  other 
strawberries  fail.  Big  roots  have  hundreds 
of  long  fibrous  feeders.  Carefully  packed 
in  "MOIST- LOCKED”  packing.  Easy 
planting  instructions  with  every  shipment. 
SAVE  WITH  THESE  LOW  PRICES 
25  plants  50  plants  100  plants  200  plants 

$2.50  $4.00  $6,50  $12.00 

POSTPAID 

Special  Bulk  Prices  for  Commercial  Growers 

500  plants,  $25—1  COO  plants,  $45 


or  every  penny  back! 

NEW  3-SEASON 
^PERFECTION  STRAWBERRY 

Enjoy  Miracle  Strawberries  Right  Up  ’Til  Frost 

imagine,  your  own  fresh  picked  delicious 
ripe  red  strawberries  starting  in  60  days. 
You’ll  have  all  the  strawberries  you’ll  want 
Spring  .  .  .  Summer  .  .  .  and  Fall— often  until 
Thanksgiving.  Absolutely  winter  hardy— 
you’ll  pick  berries  for  years! 

Yields  3  Times  More  Fruit  Than 
Other  Everbearing  Varieties 
Acclaimed  by  famous  farm  and  garden  au¬ 
thorities.  Actual  field  test  produced  approxi¬ 
mately  8000  quarts  per  acre  first  year 
planted!  Proved  best  for  home  gardens. 

Order  now  for  immediate  delivery 
All  prices  postpaid.  Send  check  or  money  order 

STERN'S  NURSERIES, Inc.  Dept.  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


STERN'S  FSURSERIES/lne.  Dept.  R  Geneva,  N.  Y.  I 

I  want  Strawberries  Spring,  Summer,  and  Fall—  g 
starting  in  60-90  days  after  planting— or  I’ll  get  free  * 
replacement  or  my  money  back. 

Check  Quantity 


! 

B 
I 

I 

8®  j — |  50  for 
-J  $4.00 

II — I  100  for 
L-1  $6.50 

I  n  200  for 
“  ^  $12.00 
|  Postpaid 


j~ J  25  for 


$2.50  Rome. 


Address- 


Town- 


_ State- 


the  remainder  as  sulfate  of  potash. 

Spraying  Potatoes 

Quality  of  potatoes  for  chips  can 
be  affected  also  by  the  spray  pro¬ 
gram  for  control  of  insects  and  dis¬ 
eases.  It  is  necessary  in  all  parts  of 
the  Northeast  for  growers  to  spray 
or  dust  potatoes  with  Bordeaux  mix¬ 
ture,  insoluble  coppers  or  organic 
fungicides  such  as  Dithane  for  the 
control  of  fungus  diseases,  especially 
late  blight.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
this  procedure  is  harmful  to  potato 
chipping  quality  except  that  it  de¬ 
lays  maturity  of  the  plants.  It  is  a 
necessary  evil  as  far  as  potato  pro¬ 
cessing  quality  is  concerned. 

DDT  is  still  most  widely  used  for 
insect  control  in  table  stock  and  pro¬ 
cessing  potatoes.  Because  of  its  suc¬ 
cessful  control  of  most  common  foli¬ 
age  insects  it  prolongs  growth,  de¬ 
lays  maturity  and,  in  most  instances, 
necessitates  vine  killing.  It  is  recom¬ 
mended  that  DDT  be  omitted  from 
the  fungicide  spray  during  the  last 
two  or  three  applications.  This  does 
not  cause  any  reduction  in  yield  but 
it  may  result  in  more  mature,  higher 
gravity  potatoes  than  if  DDT  appli¬ 
cations  were  continued  later  in  the 
season. 

Killing  the  Vines 

In  most  instances  it  is  necessary 
that  potao  vines  be  killed  before  har¬ 
vest.  Modern  spray  programs  control 
insects  so  well  that  the  vines  remain 
green  and  grow  late  into  the  season. 
It  is  best  to  kill  potato  vines  slowly 
if  feasible  or  to  kill  them  as  late  as 
possible,  but  before  low  temperatures 
prevail.  When  our  modern  rapid 
methods  of  vine  killing  are  em¬ 
ployed,  there  is  little  or  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  transfer  of  food  from  the 
tops  of  the  plant  to  the  tubers.  Low¬ 
er  specific  gravity  and  different 
chemical  composition  of  the  tubers 
result.  Most  of  our  experiments  show 
that  specific  gravity  of  tubers  is  high¬ 
er  from  plants  killed  slowly,  such  as 
by  chemical  sprays,  than  by  roto- 
beater.  Chemical  spray  killing,  fol¬ 
lowed  about  a  week  later  with  the 


rotobeater,  is  considered  good  prac¬ 
tice. 


Should  a  Sprout  Inhibitor  Be 
Applied  in  the  Field? 

Potatoes  stored  below  50  degrees 
Fahrenheit  accumulate  sugars  and, 
when  made  into  chips,  are  usually 
too  dark.  However,  at  50  degrees  Fah¬ 
renheit  or  above,  sprout  growth  is 
troublesome.  Spray  application  of  a 
sprout  inhibitor  to  plants  in  the  field 
will  prevent  or  delay  sprout  growth 
in  subsequent  storage  at  high  tem¬ 
peratures. 

Maleic  bydrazide  (MH  40)  may  be 
sprayed  on  the  plants  at  the  rate  of 
seven  pounds  to  the  acre  several 
weeks  after  blossoming  and  while 
the  plants  are  still  green  and  grow¬ 
ing  rapidly.  This  chemical  should  not 
be  applied  to  potatoes  which  are  to 
be  used  for  seed  for  it  may  keep 
them  from  growing  after  they  are 
planted. 

All  of  the  problems  of  potato  pro¬ 
duction  are'  not  yet  solved,  of 
course.  But,  if  the  grower  applies  the 
suggestions  given  here  he  will  be 
more  assured  of  a  high  quality  pro¬ 
duct  for  processing. 


Potato  Chip  Processors  in 
Northeast 

Becker  Pretzel  Bakeries,  Inc.,  Baltimore, 
Md.;  Blackstone  Potato  Chip  Co.,  Blackstone, 
Mass.;  Bon  Ton  Foods,  Inc.,  York,  Pa.; 
Brown  Borthers,  Inc.,  Altoona,  Pa.;  Chip- 
zels,  Inc.,  Lansdale,  Pa.;  Connecticut  Potato 
Chip  Co.,  So.  Norwalk,  Conn.;  Crouthamel 
Potato  Chip  Co.,  Quakertown,  Pa.;  East 
Coast  Food  Corp.,  Riverhead,  N.  Y.;  Easton 
Potato  Chip  Co.,  Easton,  Pa.;  El-Ge  Potato 
Chip  Co.,  York,  Pa.;  Granite  State  Potato 
Chip  Co.,  Salem  Depot,  N.  H.;  Hunt  Potato 
Chip  Co.,  Braintree,  Mass.;  W.  P.  Ihrie  & 
Sons,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Jeans  Beans  Co.,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y.;  David  Kerr,  Inc.,  Baltimore, 
Md.;  Judson  Kerr  &  Bro.  Inc..  Philadelphia, 
Pa.;  King  Cole  Foods,  Inc.,  So.  Portland, 
Maine;  Made  Rite  Potato  Chip  Co.,  Fall 
River,  Mass.;  Mann  Potato  Chip  Co.,  Wash¬ 
ington.  D.  C.;  T.  J.  Marsden  Co.,  Pottsville, 
Pa.;  Musser’s  Potato  Chips,  Mountville,  Pa.; 
Ray’s  Potato  Chip  Co.,  Haverhill,  Mass.;  Rex 
Potato  Chip  Co.,  Haverhill,  Mass.;  Snyder’s 
Bakery,  Hanover,  Pa.;  Snyder’s  Potato 
Chips,  Inc.,  Berlin,  Pa.;  State  Line  Potato 
Chip  Co.,  Inc.,  N.  Wilbraham,  Mass.;  Tri- 
Sum  Potato  Chip  Co.,  Leominster,  Mass.; 
The  Treat  Company,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Utz 
Potato  Chip  Co.,  Inc.,  Hanover,  Pa.;  Valley 
Maid.  Inc.,  Phoenixville.  Pa.;  Vincent’s  Po¬ 
tato  Chip  Co.,  Salem,  Mass.;  Winslow  Chip 
Co.,  Inc.,  Marblehead,  Mass.;  Wise  Potato 
Chip  Co.,  Berwick,  Pa.;  Zeller’s  Superior 
Potato  Chips,  Highspire,  Pa. 


"It's  April!" 

I  am  sitting  on  my  porch  in  the 
warm  sun.  I  see  and  hear  hundreds 
of  gulls,  their  wings  and  tails  flashing 
in  the  bright  sun  as  they  sail  and 
soar,  mew  and  squkwk,  riding  and 
gliding  the  warm  air  currents  of  the 
sky. 

The  rolling  and  tolling  of  the  bell 
buoy  rises  and  falls  in  swells  raised 
by  the  east  wind.  There  is  the  putt- 
putt  of  the  lobsterman’s  engine  as  he 
hurries  home,  tired  from  the  pulling 
and  hauling  of  his  traps.  The  prow 
cuts  the  swells  like  cake,  trailing  be¬ 
hind  an  ever-widening  wake. 

Hear  the  harsh,  insistent  staccato 
mate-calling  and  home-drilling  of  the 
flicker  as  he  flits  about  letting  all  the 
females  of  his  species  know  that  he 
is  waiting,  apartment  secured.  A 
blackbird  swaying  on  the  tiptop  of 
a  tall  tree  whistles,  wheedles, 
chortles  and  coaxes  a  little  brown 
lady.  A  phoebe  insists  on  telling  us 
he  is  here;  you  look  up  and  there  he 
is  perched  on  the  tiptop  corner  of  the 
ridge  pole  of  your  neighbor’s  barn 
Phoebe,  phoebe!  Flash,  flash — a  streak 
of  raspberry  red — a  bit  of  rollicking 
song;  a  streak  of  brown,  the  purple 
finches.  Mr.  alights  on  the  clothes 
line,  a  delight  to  the  eye,  his  crest 
raised;  he  is  annoyed.  The  cow  birds 
have  invaded  the  feeder,  trespassing, 
devouring  the  sunflower  seeds. 

Yank,  yank,  yank!  “Why  Mr.  Red 
Breasted  Nuthatch,  I  thought  you 
had  packed  and  departed  north¬ 
ward.”  Goldfinches  in  swooping 
flocks  have  dined  well  all  Winter  on 
the  abundant  cones  and  seeds,  as 
have  little  scamps  of  squirrels. 

Trees  are  still  bare  but  with  prom¬ 


ise  of  blossom  and  leaf.  Hark!  The 
tide  has  turned,  the  sun  slips  lower, 
it  is  getting  cool.  I  reluctantly  leave 
the  world  of  throbbing  life.  Indoors  I 
sit  and  dream  of  what  I  have  seen 
and  heard  and  toast  myself  in  front 
of  a  crackling  fire. 

It’s  Spring!  G.  E.  Stewart 

Maine 


More  Insect  Trouble  for  Alfalfa? 
—The  spotted  alfalfa  aphid,  once 
known  as  the  yellow  clover  aphid, 
has  spread  rapidly  since  its  discovery 
in  the  Southwest  three  years  ago.  It 
is  predicted  that  few,  if  any,  alfalfa 
areas  will  be  free  of  it  and  its  de¬ 
structiveness  in  1957.  Sucking  juices 
out  of  the  alfalfa  plants,  the  insect 
can  cause  injury  severe  enough  to 
ruin  a  stand;  any  attacked  crop  is  of 
low  quality.  The  aphids  also  excrete 
a  substance  from  their  intestines 
which  gums  up  plants  and  becomes  a 
growing  medium  for  fungi  and  bac¬ 
teria.  Furthermore,  gumming  up  the 
cutting  blades,  it  interferes  with 
good  baling.  The  spotted  alfalfa  aphid 
has  not  yet  been  reported  northeast 
of  Maryland.  If  it  does  appear,  it 
must  be  checked  by  chemical  sprays, 
the  only  apparent  means  of  control. 
An  informative  booklet  illustrated 
with  drawings  and  photographs  of  the 
aphid  has  been  prepared  by  The 
Oliver  Corporation.  It  is  worth  study 
and  reference  by  northeast  livestock 
and  hay  farmers.  Copies  are  available 
free  of  charge  from  The  Oliver  Corp., 
Dept.  72,  132  No.  Duke  St.,  York,  Pa. 
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Pre-Season  Tractor 
Check 

A  small  amount  of  time  and  effort 
spent  on  the  farm  tractors  in  the 
immediate  future  may  save  farmers 
much  expense  and  valuable  time  dur¬ 
ing  the  busy  season  this  Summer. 
Here  are  a  few  times  to  be  checked. 
Many  will  require  only  a  quick  look; 
others  will  take  a  few'  minutes  long¬ 
er. 

1.  Crankcase — Drain  and  refill.  Do 
this  when  engine  has  been  thorough¬ 
ly  warmed  up.  If  tractor  has  a  filter, 
change  it  also. 

2.  Hydraulic  system — Most  hydrau¬ 
lic  systems  should  be  drained  and 
refilled  with  new  oil,  at  least  twice 
a  year.  This  gets  rid  of  dirt  in  sus¬ 
pension  and  water  formed  by  conden¬ 
sation. 

3.  Transmission  —  The  oil  level 
should  be  checked.  Add  oil,  if  re¬ 
quired,  to  bring  it  up  to  proper  level. 
If  oil  in  transmission  case  is  above 
check  plug,  there  is  a  warning  of 
trouble  ahead.  On  some  makes  of 
tractors,  oil  leaking  from  the  hy¬ 
draulic  system  enters  the  trans¬ 
mission  case.  This  leakage  may  cause 
damage  in  three  ways:  (a)  it  dilutes 
the  transmission  oil  so  that  gears  are 
no  longer  properly  lubricated;  (b) 
the  hydraulic  system  pump  can  be 
ruined  from  lack  of  lubrication;  and 
(e)  if  allowed  to  continue  leaking,  the 
oil  level  in  transmission  case  can  be¬ 
come  so  high  that  oil  runs  out  onto 
brake  drums  and  ruins  linings.  So,  if 
transmission  case  seems  to  be  “gain¬ 
ing”  oil,  it  will  pay  to  have  a  mechan¬ 
ic  investigate  at  once  for  leaky  seals 
and  gaskets. 

4.  Steering  gear — Check  level  of 
lubricant  in  steering  gear  case.  If 
needed,  add  oil  to  bring  it  up  to  the 
recommended  level.  On  most  trac¬ 
tors,  it  is  not  necessary  to  drain  the 
present  oil. 

5.  Battery — Be  sure  that  liquid  is 
at  proper  level.  If  the  level  is  low, 
add  soft  w'ater.  Clean  any  corrosion 
from  the  top  of  the  battery  case. 
Be  sure  that  terminals  are  tight,  and 
coat  lightly  with  vaseline.  Be  sure 
that  the  battery  hold-down  clamps 
are  in  place.  Operation  of  the  tractor 
over  rough  ground  will  jostle  the 
battery  enough  to  break  the  case  if 
it  is  improperly  secured. 

6.  Fan  belt — Check  fan  belt  for 
condition  and  tension.  Look  at  the 
underside;  breaks  generally  start 
here.  A  loose  fan  belt  will  slip  and 
prevent  the  cooling  system  from 
doing  its  job. 

7.  Fuel  filter — Remove  and  clean 
sediment  bowl.  This  wrill  help  pre¬ 
vent  the  carburetor  from  becoming 
clogged  with  small  particles  of  dirt. 
Be  sure  that  the  gasket  is  properly 
in  place  wThen  replacing  the  bowl. 

8.  Air  cleaner — Remove  and  clean 
oil  cup.  Scrape  out  caked  dirt  in  bot¬ 
tom.  Wash  bowl  with  kerosene  or 
solvent.  Refill  with  same  weight  new 
oil  used  in  the  engine  crankcase.  Do 
not  fill  cup  above  marked  level;  this 
can  be  as  harmful  as  too  little  oil.  If 
tractor  has  a  pre-cleaner  or  a  screen 
over  the  air  intake,  be  sure  to  clean 
it  also. 

9.  Clutch  and  brakes — Adjust  free 
play  in  foot  clutch  or  over-center  ac¬ 
tion  of  hand  clutch.  Tighten  brakes 
if  necessary,  and  adjust  so  that  both 
pedals  take  up  evenly.  This  will  help 
avoid  dangerous  side  sw’erves  when 
operating  in  road  gear. 

10.  Tires — Check  for  any  signs  of 
breaks  or  cuts  in  casings.  It  will  cost 
less  to  have  them  repaired  now  than 
when  the  tire  goes  flat  in  the  field. 
Check  rims  of  front  wheels  for  dents 
caused  by  driving  over  sharp  objects. 
If  bent,  straighten  rim  by  pounding 
out  with  sledge.  This  will  avoid  blow¬ 
outs  caused  by  pinched  tubes.  Also, 
check  inflation  pressure  of  tires. 

11.  Nuts  and  bolts — Last,  but  by 

no  means  least,  go  over  entire  trac¬ 
tor;  tighten  all  nuts,  bolts  and  cap¬ 
screws  that  have  worked  loose.  This 
simple  precaution  will  often  prevent 
much  serious  and  costly  damage  at 
a  later  date.  M.  E.  Long 

April  6,  1957 


"Now  here's  a  baler  that  thinks  of  the  farmer ” 

"You  find  that  out  on  your  very  first  turn.  You  know7  how  it  is 
with  most  balers?  How  you  have  to  swing  wide... then  jockey 
around  to  pick  up  the  windrow?  Not  this  Oliver  60!  It’s  almost 
like  part  of  the  tractor — stays  on  your  windrows  no  matter  how7 
they  snake  around.  Your  power  moves  on  a  direct  line  from  PTO 
to  flywheel.  Same  with  your  hay;  it  moves  direct — no  wraste 
motion  to  shake  out  your  leaves.  Like  most  farmers,  I’m  working 
more  grassland  these  days.  Sure  glad  I’ve  got  the  farmer's  baler — 

I’ve  found  Oliver  gives  me  the  power  to  produce  at  the  lowrest 
possible  cost.” 

your  Oliver  dealer  ADDS:  "Your  Oliver  baler  saves  your  raking  time, 
too:  no  worrying  about  windrows  being  just  so.  When  Oliver 
thinks  of  the  farmer — and  that’s  all  the  time — Oliver  goes  the 
whole  way!” 

The  Oliver  Corporation,  400  West  Madison  St.,  Chicago  6,  Ill. 


Buy  your  new  baler 
on  the 

"Pay  as  you  Produce" 

purchase  plan 
Ask  your  OLIVER  Dealer 


OLIVER 


OLIVER 
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Now  ready-STERN'S 

NET  PUIM  SI 

STRAWBERRI 


25  plants 


25  for  $2.00 
50  for  3.25 
100  for  5.00 


POSTPAID 


250  for  $10.00 
500  for  18.00 
1000  for  30.00 


Each  plant  yields  5  pints  a  year! 


Thousari'dsofGiantBeiries 

Most  amazing  new  strawberry ! 
NOW  READY! -Stern’s  miracle 
"EMPIRE”!  Enormous  producers 
—  each  plant  averaged  6  pints  a 
year.  They  resist  drought— actually 
thrive  in  hot  dry  weather.  Magnifi¬ 
cent  flavor !  Big,  firm,  sweet,  extra 
juicy  and  red ! 

Our  Finest  Grade  Plants 

Official!  Largest  No.  1  size— the 
best  and  biggest  grade.  Strong  well 
developed  crowns  and  roots  with¬ 
stand  severe  winter  conditions. 

J Stem's  Nurseries 

Dept.  R,  GENEVA,  N.  Y. 


Easy  to  Grow!  Winter-Hardy! 
Guaranteed!  Money-Back  Anytime 

Complete  satisfaction  unconditionally  guaranteed!  If 
disappointed  in  any  way,  keep  plants  without  charge! 

Order  now  for  immediate  delivery 

n 

i 


STERN'S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R  •  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Send  my  "PLUM-SIZE”  strawberry  plants.  If  not  de¬ 
lighted,  you  will  return  my  money— I’ll  keep  plants  with¬ 
out  charge.  (Send  check  or  money  order) 

□  25  for  $2.00 

□  50  for  $3.25 

□  100  for  $5.00 
I  I  250  for  $10.00  Address- 

□  500  for  $18.00 

□  1000  for  $30.00  Town_ 

Postpaid 


Starting  the  Garden 


Name- 


-State- 


PLANT  OFFER  No.  7 


AMERICAN 

ARBORVITAE 


SficciaC 

25 

Selected  Ameri¬ 
can  Arborvitae 
for  hedgeor  spec¬ 
imen  planting. 

5  yr.  1 5"-25" 

5  yr.  8"-l  5" 

No  C.  O.  D.'s.  Cash  with  order.  All  stock 
shipped  postpaid;  bare  root,  pocked  in 
damp  moss.  (Pa.  Orders  add  3%  state 
soles  tax.) 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  CATALOG 


PIKES  PEAK  NURSERIES 

Dept.  F  P.  O.  Box  670  Indiana,  Pa. 


25  for  $12.50  & 
25  for  $10.00  M 

J  ..  r  A  tl 


mi 


CATALOG  ON  REQUEST  — ALL  PRICES  PREPAID 
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ASPARAGUS  —  I  yr.  — 

2  yr.  — 

3  yr.  — 

RHUBARB  —  I  yr.  $1.75 

2  yr.  2.75 

3  yr.  4.25 

HORSERADISH  .75 

FIELD  PLANT  FARM 

P.O.  SEWELL,  N.  J.  LOCATION  BARNSBORO,  N.  J. 


25 

$1.30 

1.75 

2.00 

$3.25 

5.00 

7.50 

1.40 


50 

$2.00 

2.75 

3.25 

$5.50 

9.50 

12.50 

1.95 


100 

$3.25 

3.85 

5.00 

$9.50 

16.00 

20.00 

3.50 


1000 

$17.00 

20.00 

25.00 


Blueberry  Plants 

WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL 

CERTIFIED  •  ALL  POPULAR  VARIETIES 

SPECIAL  $6.98  RETAIL  OFFER 

Onedozen  large  assorted  2  year  plantt 
Early  Mideeaeon  &  Late  Varietiet 

GALLETTA  BROS.— BLUEBERRY  FARMS 

475  S.  Chew  Road  Hammonton,  N.  J 


N  planning  a  garden  this 
Spring,  one  of  the  first 
items  to  consider  is  loca¬ 
tion.  If  plants  are  to  be 
productive,  they  must 
grow  in  an  area  of  full 
sunlight,  have  an  ade¬ 
quate  water  supply,  and  be  in  fertile 
soil.  Garden  plants  cannot  compete 
sucessfully  for  sunlight  with  foliage 
of  trees  and  other  plants,  nor  with 
their  roots.  Care  should  be  taken  to 
avoid  the  vicinity  of  large  trees. 

Manure  and  other  forms  of  organic 
matter  should  be  plowed  in  deeply 
as  soon  as  the  soil  is  dry.  The  deep¬ 
er  the  soil  is  stirred,  the  greater  will 
be  its  capacity  for  holding  air  and 
moisture.  The  garden  plot  should  be 
plowed  or  spaded  eight  to  nine  inch¬ 
es  deep;  but  do  not  turn  up  any  sub¬ 
soil.  Fall-plowed  ground  left  in  the 
rough  over  Winter  dries  out  quickly, 


Hybrid  Sweet  Corn  Seed 

TRY  OUR  IMPROVED  HIGH  QUALITY  STRAINS 
OF  LEADING  VARIETIES  DEVELOPED  DURING 
TWENTY  YEARS  OF  CORN  SEED  GROWING. 
WRITE  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  TODAY. 

HUNTINGTON  BROTHERS 

BOX  R.  WINDSOR,  CONN. 


-  CHRISTMAS  TREE  - 

SEEDLINGS  AND  TRANSPLANTS 
Grow  quality  trees  by  planting  proven  quality  — 
PINES,  SPRUCES,  FIRS.  Price  list,  planting  guide 
and  shearing  bulletin  on  request.  Place  your  order 
now  while  popular  species  and  sizes  are  available. 
ECCLES  NURSERIES,  Box  65-Y,  Rimersburg,  Pa. 


22.00 


•  • 

3  to  5  yr.  healthy,  selected  trees,  6" 
to  16"  tall.  5  each  of:  Colorado  Blue 
Spruce — Norway  Spruce — Austrian 
Pine  —  Scotch  Pine  —  Concolor  Fir. 

Postpaid  at  planting  time 
Write  jor  Free  Evergreen  Catalog 


MUSSER  FOREST 


•J  BOX  20-  D, 


IBilUUIB 


EVERGREENS 


CHRISTMAS  TREES 
and  ORNAMENTALS 

Seedlings  and  Transplants-direct  from  grow- 
«rs  at  planting  time.  Many  varieties  of  Pine, 
Spruce,  Fir,  etc.  Quality  stock  at  low  prices. 


Free 

CATALOGUE 

and 

PLANTING 

GUIDE 


SUHCREST  EVERGREEN  NURSERIES 

Box  305  RWr  Homer  City,  Pa.  I  [M 


STRAWBERRIES 


Plant  Superfection  for  berries  this 
year.  Allen's  1957  Berry  Book 
describes  best  varieties — best 
methods.  Free  copy.  Write  today. 

W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 
72  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


IMT©ILILW 

6 

>Ian 

5! 


4  Hardy  American  Holly,  pyramidal 
tree -type,  red  berries.  2  Jap.  Holly, 
evergreen  shrub-type.  All  plants  4" 
to  6"  with  mass  of  roots  from  2  Vi" 
pots.  Postpaid  at  planting  time. 

Ask  for  FREE  Evergreen  Catalog 


MUSSER  FORESTS 


—  MILLION  FIELD  GROWN  CABBAGE  PLANTS— 
Ready  April  15th.  Varieties:  Golden  Acre,  Copen¬ 
hagen,  Marion  Market,  Danish  Ballhead,  Penn  State 
Ballhead,  Wakefields:  $6.50-1000  postpaid.  Express 
collect  $2.50-1000.  Good  plants,  prompt  shipment. 
Write  for  our  Free  Catalogue  on  Va.  State  Certified 
tomato,  sweet  petate,  onion,  cauliflower,  pepper,  broc¬ 
coli  brussel  sprout  for  May  and  June  delivery.  34  years 
growing  quality  plants.  HARVEY  LANKFORD, 
FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA  Phone:  LO-23008 


TRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Write  for  catalog,  fully  describing  all 
varieties,  with  best  methods  of  growing 
them.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

J.  H.  SHIVERS,  Box  R-572,  Allen,  Md. 


Free:  Vegetable  Plant  Catalogue 

Bumper  crops  with  our  hardy  field-grown  Cabbage, 
Onion,  Lettuce,  Broccoli,  Cauliflower.  Tomato  Egg¬ 
plant,  Pepper,  and  Potato  Plants.  Bargain  Offers. 

PIEDMONT  PLANT  COMPANY, 

BOX  684. _ GREENVILLE.  SOUTH  CAROLINA 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

BLUEBERRY,  RASPBERRY  and  ASPARAGUS 
IN  ALL  POPULAR  VARIETIES 
A  Free  Catalogue  Full  of  Facts.  No  Fakes. 

H.  D.  RICHARDSON  &  COMPANY 
WILLARDS,  BOX  8,  MARYLAND 


ONION  PLANTS 

Choice  Select  White  and  Yellow  Bermuda.  White  and 
Yellow  Sweet  Spanish:  500-$2.l0;  1 000  -  S3-50 :  2000- 

$5.45;  3000-$6.90;  6000  (crate)  $10.50,  prepaid. 

AUSTIN  PLANT  COMPANY. 

BOX  853,  AUSTIN,  TEXAS 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

—  Grown  From  Virus  Free  Foundation  Stock  — 
RASPBERRIES,  BLUEBERRIES,  ASPARAGUS 
40  Varieties  —  Grow  small  fruits  in  ycur  spare  time. 
It  Pays.  For  Better  Results  Write  for  Our  FREE 
CATALOG  and  PLANTING  GUIDE. 
WALTER  K.  MORSS  &  SON, 
BRADFORD,  MASS. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

FINEST  QUALITY  PLANTS 
POPULAR  VARIETIES 
SEND  FOR  OUR  1957  CATALOG.  FREE. 

BENNING’S  BERRY  FARM  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 


FOR  the  PRICE  of  ONE  CHRISTMAS  TREE  ($5.00) 
WE  will  ship  PREPAID — 50  Red  Pine;  50  Scotch 
Pine;  50  Blue  Spruce;  50  Black  Hill  Spruce  2  year 
Seedlings  2-4  inch.  List  at  $3.00  per  100.  Offer¬ 
ing  100  Blue  Spruce  3  year  3  to  5  inch  $5.00. 

UANDILLA  NURSERY 
JOHNSON  CITY,  NEW  YORK 


CERTIFIED  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


Fresh  dug  from  our  muck  farm:  Premier,  Catskill, 
Robinson.  Suarkle.  Fairfax  orown  from  virus  free 
stock.  Empire,  Fairland,  Temple,  Pocahontas  of  regu¬ 
lar  stock.  $3.00-100  ppaid.  Everbearing,  Streamliner 
and  Superfection  $4.75-100  p’paid.  Write  for  guantity 
prices.  BRAMAN  BROS.,  PENFIELD,  N.  Y. 


USE  THE  VERY  BEST  FOR  PROFITABLE  CROPS 
THIS  YEAR.  WRITE  FOR  OUR  CATALOG 
On  CABBAGE,  TOMATO,  BROCCOLI,  CAULI¬ 
FLOWER,  SWEET  POTATO  and  Other  Plants. 
J.  P.  COUNCILL  COMPANY, 
FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA 

VIRGINIA  S  OLDEST  and  LARGEST  GROWERS” 


Black  Beauty,  a  Zucchini-type  squash 
a  week  earlier  than  others,  bears  a 
full  season. 

and  a  seed  bed  may  be  prepared  on 
it  early  in  Spring.  If  a  cover  crop 
was  used,  the  ground  should  be  plow¬ 
ed  or  spaded  as  soon  as  it  is  dry 
enough  to  work. 

Adequate  amounts  of  broken-down 
organic  matter  in  a  soil  result  in 
quicker  growth.  A  soil  so  supplied 
holds  more  water,  is  richer  in  food 
materials  and,  above  all,  contains 
enough  bacteria  to  liberate  soluble 
food  material  locked  up  in  the  soil. 
Organic  matter  may  be  added  in 
the  form  of  stable  manure,  poultry 
or  sheep  manure,  cover  crops,  spent 
mushroom  manure,  sewage  sludge 
and  compost. 

Liming  and  Fertilizing  the  Garden 
Soil 

Most  vegetable  soils  require  lime 
to  neutralize  acid  conditions  and  to 
supply  adequate  amounts  of  calcium. 
The  lime  content  of  the  soil  also 
greatly  influences  the  availability  of 
fertilizers.  Usually  a  soil  which  grows 
good  red  clover  is  suitable  for  vege¬ 
table  production.  In  terms  of  the 
standard  measurement  for  soil  acidi¬ 
ty,  this  means  a  pH  level  between  6.2 
and  6.8.  Lime  should  be  applied  at 
least  one  month  ahead  of  planting 
time.  Regardless  of  how  it  is  applied, 
however,  it  should  be  worked  thor¬ 
oughly  into  the  soil.  The  kind  of  lime 
has  no  particular  influence  on  the 
final  effect.  Ground  limestone  and  hy¬ 
drated  lime  are  equally  effective  in 
reducing  soil  acidity  when  applied  in 
appropriate  amounts;  about  30 
pounds  of  hydrated  lime  are  equiva¬ 
lent  to  45  pounds  of  ground  lime¬ 
stone.  Hydrated  lime  acts  more 
quickly,  but  ground  limestone  has  a 
more  lasting  effect;  it  is  also  cheaper. 
Once  a  soil  is  brought  up  to  a  de¬ 
sirable  pH,  45  pounds  of  ground 
limestone  per  1,000  square  feet  of 
garden  area  every  four  or  five  years 
usually  keep  it  in  good  condition.  On 
soils  deficient  in  magnesium,  the  use 
of  dolomitic  ground  limestone  is  de¬ 
sirable. 

Except  where  heavy  applications  of 
manure  are  made,  a  mixed  fertilizer 
containing  nitrogen,  phosphorous 
and  potash  best  fits  garden  needs. 
Commercial  fertilizer  having  the 
ratio  5-10-5,  i.  e.,  five  per  cent  nitro¬ 


gen,  10  per  cent  .phosphoric  acid,  and 
five  per  cent  potash,  will  give  good 
results.  The  rate  of  application  of 
mixed  fertilizer  is  10  to  35  pounds 
per  1,000  square  feet  of  garden,  de¬ 
pending  upon  soil  fertility  and 
whether  or  not  manure  has  been  ap¬ 
plied.  On  the  average  small  garden 
plot  having  rows  close  together,  use 
20  to  25  pounds  of  fertilizer  per  1,000 
square  feet;  on  garden  soils  low  in 
fertility,  use  35  pounds. 

To  stimulate  growth,  certain  crops 
require  supplemental  applications  of 
fertilizer  at  various  times.  Leafy 
crops  like  spinach,  lettuce,  kale  and 
cabbage  require  more  nitrogen  than 
other  garden  crops.  Top  dressings  of 
nitrate  of  soda  or  sulfate  of  ammonia 
promote  leaf  growth.  On  a  quarter- 
acre  garden,  35  to  50  pounds  of  ni¬ 
trate  of  soda  or  sulfate  of  ammonia 
are  enough. 

Starter  fertilizer  solutions  at  trans¬ 
planting  hasten  early  growth  and 
promote  the  quick  establishment  of 
plants.  Standard  starter  formulas  are 
high  in  phosphorus,  nitrogen  and  po¬ 
tassium;  commercial  mixtures  should 
be  used  according  to  directions.  An 
effective  starter  solution  can  be  pre¬ 
pared  at  home  by  mixing  a  cup  of 
garden  fertilizer,  such  as  5-10-5  or 
5-10-10,  in  a  12-quart  can  or  bucket¬ 
ful  of  water.  Apply  a  cupful  of  the 
mixture  to  the  soil  around  the  roots 
of  the  plant  as  it  is  set.  Cover  the 
moist  area  around  the  plant  with  dry 
soil  to  avoid  crusting.  Nine  table¬ 
spoons  of  40  per  cent  wettable  chlor- 
dane  powder,  added  to  the  starter 
solution  (12  quarts),  will  effectively 
control  cutworms  and  root  maggots. 


Garden 


Planting 


Plan 


A  truly  successful  garden  contains 
all  the  vegetables  of  one’s  choice  and 
yields  a  continuous  supply  of  them 
the  entire  season.  A  carefully  plan¬ 
ned  garden  takes  advantage  of  all 
available  space  by  following  early 
maturing  crops  with  succession  crops. 
These  should  be  planted  in  such  a 
manner  as  not  to  interfere  with  culti¬ 
vation  practices  for  the  perennial 
crops  or  the  annuals  occupying  the 
ground  all  season.  A  worthwhile 
planting  plan  is  as  follows:  (1)  Put 
perennial  crops  like  asparagus,  rhu¬ 
barb,  horseradish,  small  fruits  along 
one  side  of  the  garden  in  48-inch 
rows;  (2)  place  early  maturing  crops 
— peas,  cabbage,  early  white  pota¬ 
toes,  leaf  or  head  lettuce — in  30-inch 
rows  in  April;  set  onions,  spinach, 
kohlrabi,  early  beets,  early  carrots 
and  radishes  in  18-inch  rows;  (3)  es¬ 
tablish  succession  crops  in  30-inch 
rows  when  early  maturing  crops  are 
harvested:  July  1-15  —  late  celery, 
Chinese  cabbage,  endive,  lettuce; 
July  15-30 — bush  and  snap  beans; 
— July  and  August — turnips,  winter 
radishes,  late  spinach,  late  lettuce. 
(4)  plant  all-season  crops  as  follows 
in  30-inch  rows:  April  and  May  — 
parsnips,  salsify,  Swiss  chard,  New 
Zealand  spinach,  parsley;  May — fall 
cabbage,  early  celery,  early  broccoli; 
May  and  June — bush  snap  beans, 
bush  limas,  green  shell  beans,  dry 
shell  beans;  June — late  beets,  carrots, 
celery,  lettuce,  broccoli,  kale,  late 
cabbage,  cauliflower;  and  48  inches 
between  rows,  June — tomatoes,  pep¬ 
pers,  eggplant,  cucumbers,  melons, 
summer  squash,  winter  squash,  pole 
beans,  sweet  corn. 

B.  L.  Pollack 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


The  Reports  care  in#  and  the  News  is  Coeil 


Farmers  Overwhelmingly 


the  New  John  Deere  30  Combine 


Here  the  7-foot  30  Combine  is 
working  in  oats.  Notice  that  the 
operator  has  good  visibility  of 
the  crop  ahead  of  the  platform. 


Here’s  What  Users  Sa y  About  the  ”30”  Combine 


The  rumble  of  enthusiasm  for  the  new  John  Deere 
30  Combine  with  auger  platform  started  when  the 
first  few  of  these  outstanding  Combines  were 
shipped  last  year.  Now,  after  a  full  year  in  the 
field,  enthusiastic  praise  pours  in  from  all  sections 
of  the  country. 

Users  tell  unprecedented  stories  of  capacity... 
stories  of  working  in  conditions  that  would  stop 
some  larger  combines  . . .  stories  of  saving  more 
grain,  seed,  and  beans  than  ever  before. 

Significant  to  you  is  that  these  stories  come 
from  men  just  like  yourself— men  who  know  what 
they  want  from  a  combine,  and  know  they  have  it 
in  the  great  new  John  Deere  7-foot  30  Combine. 

Read  here  what  some  of  these  men  have  to  say 
about  the  new  30  combine;then  see  your  John 
Deere  dealer  in  time  to  put  one  on  your  farm  for 
this  coming  season. 


“There  Are  No  More 
Canvas  Worries ” 

Dear  Sirs 

One  of  the  things  I  like  best  about  my  new 
John  Deere  30  Combine  is  the  auger-type  plat¬ 
form.  There  are  no  more  canvas  worries.  It  is  a 
better  and  heavier-built  machine  and  smoother¬ 
running  than  my  two  previous  combines.  I  like 
the  quick-change  cylinder  speed  control  and  the 
new  power-lift  reel  This  machine  has  big  ca¬ 
pacity  for  threshing  and  separating  the  heaviest 
of  crops.  The  John  Deere  30  is  my  idea  of  a 
good  machine. 

Dennis  G.  Brown,  Boone,  Iowa 


“ Never  Saw  Anything  Like  It” 

Dear  Sirs: 

I  purchased  my  30  Combine  this  Fall  because  ! 
was  afraid  my  canvas-fed  machine  wouldn't  handle 
the  heavy  weeds  in  my  soybeans. 

After  purchasing  the  machine,  I  combined  twenty- 
two  acres  of  soybeans  and  never  stopped.  I  never 
saw  anything  like  it.  The  machine  handled  every¬ 
thing  I  put  into  it  without  any  trouble.  If  it  will 
handle  the  conditions  I  used  it  in  this  Fall,  I'm 
sure  it  will  handle  anything  I  grow  in  the  future. 

Wm.  Porsche!,  Galloway,  Ohio 


“The  Biggest  Capacity 
Combine  I  Ever  Used” 

Gentlemen: 

The  7-Foot  John  Deere  30  Combine  is  the  big¬ 
gest-capacity  pull-type  combine  that  I  have  used. 
It  averaged  cutting  more  than  12  acres  of  oats 
and  vetch  per  day.  The  big  capacity  of  the  auger- 
type  platform  insures  a  positive,  constant  feed  in 
the  heaviest  crops.  I  went  into  my  150  acres  of 
down  grain  with  the  30  on  June  22nd  and  finished 
July  6th  (12  working  days). 

The  only  way  a  farmer  like  myself  can  appreciate 
the  high-capacity,  grain-saving  ability  of  the  30  is 
to  run  it  in  the  field  with  other  combines. 

James  J.  Long,  Brownsboro,  Alabama 


"/'ve  Never  Been  So  Pleased  with 
Any  Piece  of  Farm  Equipment” 

Gentlemen: 

I  have  just  purchased  a  new  John  Deere  30 
Combine.  I  have  never  been  as  pleased  with 
any  piece  of  farm  equipment  as  I  am  with  this 
combine. 

I  would  like  to  compliment  the  John  Deere 
Company  on  the  production  of  a  small  auger- 
type  combine.  I  feel  that  any  farmer  would  be 
proud  of  the  work  this  machine  does. 

Thomas  W.  Murray,  Jr.,  Dover,  Delaware 


SEND  FOR  FREE  LITERATURE 


JOHN  DEERE  *  Moline,  Illinois  •  Dept.  Z-37 

Please  send  me  your  free  illustrated 
folder  on  the  30  Combine. 


Name _ 

R.R _ 


□  STUDENT 
_ Box _ 


Town 

State 
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Spring  Care  of  Perennials 


HEPTACHLOR 

to  kill  soil  and  foliage  insects! 


One  application  of  Heptachlor  at 
or  before  planting  time  kills  wire- 
worms,  cutworms,  white  grubs, 
armyworms,  onion  maggots,  Euro¬ 
pean  chaffers,  corn  rootworms,  and 
other  crop  damaging  insects,  for  an 
entire  season.  Heptachlor  is  eco¬ 
nomical,  easy  to  use,  and  has  no 
adverse  effect  on  quality  or  taste. 
One  wireworm  per  square  foot  of 
soil  can  reduce  the  value  of  your 
potato  crop  an  entire  grade,  so 
don’t  take  chances.  Get  Heptachlor 
today! 


Apply  Heptachlor  later  in  the  season  to  kill 
Flea  Beetles  and  Colorado  Potato  Beetles) 


SEE  YOUR  DEALER  TODAY  FOR  INSECTICIDES  CONTAINING  HEPTACHLOR 

irn 


V  E  L  S  I  C  O  L 


VELSICOL  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 


330  EAST  GRAND  AVE.  .  CHICAGO  11,  ILLINOIS 


preserve  t/ie  fr^ 
Goodness 
of  your  pastures 

GET  YEAR  LONG  PASTURES 
with  Silage  made  in  a 


CONCRETE  SILO 

•  Better  Feeding 

•  Greater  Production 
all  year 


FINEST  CORRUGATED  STAVE 

•  No.  1  quality 

•  State  approved  Aggregate 

•  Smooth ,  attractive, 

self  cleaning 

UNIVERSAL  STEEL  SILO  CO. 

BOX  528-R  WEEDSPORT,  N.  Y. 

Free  fo'dej 


CULTIVATED  BLUEBERRIES 

—  Mixed  Labelled  Standard  Named  Varieties  — 

3  Yr.  1 8" -24"  —  4  for  $2.95;  Dcz.,  $8.25;  25,  $16  00 

4  Yr.  24  to  30  inch  —  4  for  $4.75 

5  Yr.  30  to  36  inch  —  4  for  $5.75 
Transportation  Extra  —  C.  0.  D.’s  Accepted 

Piants  Guaranteed  One  Growing  Season 
WILLIAM  F.  VOLK, _ Browns  Mills  4,  New  Jersey 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

$3.35  per  100;  $16.85  per  1000  Plus  Postage 
$2.95  per  100:  $14.95  per  1000  At  Our  Farm  i 
45  VARIETIES  —  FREE  CATALOG 
REX  SPROUT, _  WAVERLY,  NEW  YORK 


TREES  &  SHRUBS 

Raise  your  own  trees  and  shrubs  from  SEEDS.  Beauti¬ 
ful  Evergreens,  lovely  trees  and  shrubs  for  shade, 
windbreaks,  snow  fence,  erosion  control,  ornament, 
etc.  For  FREE  planting  guide  and  price  list  write- 
WOODLOT  SEED  CO.,  NORWAY  37,  MICHIGAN 


The  time  is  now  approaching,  even 
in  the  most  northerly  sections,  to 
consider  the  matter  of  removing  win¬ 
ter  mulch  from  the  perennial  bord¬ 
ers.  It  should  come  off  very  gradu¬ 
ally,  however— a  little  at  a  time,  for 
removing  it  all  at  once  would  expose 
the  more  tender  plants  to  the  fitful 
cold  spells  which  can,  and  do,  come 
during  uncertain  spring  weather.  As 
soon  as  all  protective  covering  and 
dead  plants  (there  are  always  some, 
alas!)  have  been  removed  and  beds 
are  clean  and  smooth,  keep  a  sharp 
watch  for  perennial  weeds — clover, 
grass,  chiekweed,  etc.  —  which  may 
have  started  into  growth  already,  and 
grub  them  out  clean  at  once.  Also, 
press  firmly  back  into  the  soil  any 
frost-heaved  plants. 

It  is  in  excellent  practice  to  spray 
all  planting  areas  at  this  time  with 
a  dormant  Bordeaux  mixture.  I  know 
of  nothing  better.  Then  top-dress  all 
planting  borders  with  a  complete 
commercial  fertilizer  —  one  with  a 
low  nitrogen  content  (we  use  5-8-7)  at 
the  rate  of  one  pound  to  every  100 
square  feet.  Around  shrubs,  use  two 
pounds  to  100  square  feet. 

Many  plants  require  support 
against  summer  wind  and  rain. 
These  loose-growing  and  sprawling 
subjects  include  penstemons,  achilles, 
veronica,  physostegias  and  the  love- 
yl  salvia  azurea.  Instead  of  the  stiff 
stakes  generally  used  without  dis¬ 
crimination  in  earlier  days,  the 
natural  tendencies  of  growth  are  con¬ 
sidered  today;  and  twiggy  growth  is 
early  set  among  them — and  there  is 
no  better  time  than  this —  so  that, 
as  the  plants  develop,  they  arrange 
themselves  naturally  over  their  sup¬ 
ports,  and  the  latter  are  eventually 
hidden.  For  a  convenient  source  of 
just  the  right  kind  of  twiggy  branch¬ 
es,  it  is  a  good  idea  to  plant,  in  some 
out-of-the-way  corner,  two  or  three 
bushes  of  California  privet  and  allow 
them  to  grow  unpruned.  For  taller, 
heavier  plants,  you  will  require 
heavier  supports.  For  this  purpose,  I 
have  found  assorted  lengths  of  bam¬ 
boo  most  satisfactory.  For  holding 
these  in  place,  you  can  buy  handy 
little  gadgets  under  various  trade 
names  which  are  much  better  than 
raffia  or  tape.  These  are  all  easy  to 


use  and  yield  enough 


to  pre- 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

JERSEY  BELLE  (N.  J.  7-A) 

The  fruit  of  this  new  variety  is  noted  for  extra  large 
size  and  delicious  faste.  Price  reduced  now  for  quantity 
orders.  ORDER  EARLY.  Circular  on  Request. 
UNIVERSAL  FARMS,  Robbinsville,  New  Jersey 


BABY  EVERGREENS,  Seedlings,  Transplants,  Xmas 
Tree  Stock.  Price  list  free.  Neuner’s  Nursery.  368 
Eicher  Road.  Pittsburgh  2.  Pa. 


DAHLIAS  —  LARGE  VARIETIES 


13  for  $2.00.  GLADIOLUS:  LARGE  MIXED 
30  for  $1.50  Prepaid. 

PETER  LASCO, _ FOREST  CITY,  PENNA. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 


Write  For  Prices.  Can  Give  Prompt  Shipment. 
QUITMAN  PLANT  CO.,  QUITMAN,  GEORGIA 


MI  SHRflOMS  ln  14  Days  From  0ur  Preplanted 

JHUallli UUlTlij  Ready-to-Grow  Trays.  3  for  $4.50 

express  chgs.  collect.  Spawn  plus  newest  manureless 
growing  methods,  $1.00  ppd.  Free  literature  gladlv 
LUXOR  CO.  RNY,  641  So.  19th  St.,  NEWARK  3.N.J. 
INCREASE  PRESENT  INCOME 


EVERGREEN  HEDGE 

American  Aiborvilae,  5  yr.  trans 
plants  8"  to  16”.  Beautiful  ever¬ 
green  hedge.  Shear  to  any  shape 
Or  height.  Postpaid  planting  time. 

Write  for  Free  Evergreen  Catalog 


MUSSER  FORESTS, 


Indiana.  Pa 


5^^  STRAWBERRIES 
YS&ZSf - 


are  Ideal  ramlly  income  project*.  One- 
tenth  acre  yields  660  —  900  quarts. 
Allen’s  Berry  Book  tells  best  varieties 
and  How  to  Grow  Them.  Free  copy . 
Write  today. 

W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 
72  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 

EVERGREENS:  Christmas  Tree  Planting  Stock.  Seed¬ 
lings  &  transplants.  Free  price  list  and  planting  guide 
FLICKINGERS’  NURSERY.  Box  4,  SAGAMORE,  PA. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  1957  Price  List  on  Cabbage, 
Tomato,  Potato,  Pepper  and  other  Vegetable  Plants. 
DIXIE  PLANT  CO.,  FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA 
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$7o-up  weekly.  Dealers,  farmers,  agents— demonstrate 
nationally  known  Gro-Green  Liquid  Fertilizer  Nu¬ 
trients.  Results  Guaranteed.  Full-part  time.  Samples 
Free.  CAMPBELL  CO..  ROCHELLE  214,  ILLINOIS 


SEPTEMBER  RASPBERRIES:  Shipped  prepaid,  12 

for  $2.40;  25  for  $4.50;  100  for  $15.  Wholesale  prices 
on  request.  Cherry  Valley  Nursery,  Cherry  Valley.  N.  Y. 


VIRUS  FREE  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.  Write  for 

Prices.  STAN’S  BERRY  FARM,  Southampton,  Mass. 

NEW  JET  TORCH  destroys  weeds!  stumps,  rocks. 

Get  Free  Bulletin.  SINE,  RN-2,  QUAKERTOWN,  PA. 

VIRUS  FREE  STRAWBERRY,  RED-BLACK  RASP- 

BERRY  PLANTS.  Guaranteed  to  Grow.  Circular 
EUREKA  PLANT  FARM.  HASTINGS,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  —  High  Yielding  Blight  Resistant 

KENNEBEC  Seed  Potatoes.  Also  outstanding  new 
Varieties:  SACO,  PLYMOUTH  and  MERRIMAC. 
THOMPSON  FARMS,  CLYMER,  NEW  YORK 


LIST— SURPLUS  EVERGREENS  AT  LOW  PRICES. 
UNADILLA  NURSERY,  JOHNSON  CITY,  N.  Y. 


New  Durham  Everbearing  Raspberry  Plants  Only  $10- 
100;  Latham  Newburg  and  Chief  $8.00-100.  Straw¬ 
berries:  Everbearing,  Superfection  and  Gem:  $4.60- 
100;  Premier,  Robinson,  Temple:  $3.25-100  and  others 
all  postpaid.  Free  price  list.  MAC  DOWELL  BERRY 
FARM,  Ballston  Lake,  N.  Y.  Phone:  UP  7-5515 
DAHLIAS:  Marked  25  cents;  20  Assorted  $2.00 
MRS.  GEORGE  MOSTERT.  DELHI,  NEW  YORK 


RUTGERS  CERTIFIED  TOMATO  PLANTS:  Large, 

packed  to  arrive  perfect  condition.  50  for  $1  postpaid. 
W.  W.  WILLIAMS.  QUITMAN,  GEORGIA 


SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS 


Leading  Varieties.  Write  for  Price  List  and  Free 
Growers  Guide.  J.  D.  DELLINGER. 

GLEASON,  DEPT.  RN.  TENNESSEE 


GLADIOLA  BULBS:  25  large  $1.25;  35  medium  $1.00; 

100  small  $1.35  blooming  size.  Postpaid.  S.  GLOW, 
664  SOUTH  ST.,  EAST  AURORA,  NEW  YORK 


BLUEBERRIES 


BEARING  AGE  —  $1.15.  Fruit  Trees,  Rhubarb,  Rasp¬ 
berries,  Flowering  Shrubs  and  Trees.  Evergreens.  Free 
Catalog.  COMMON  FIELDS  NURSERY,  Ipswich,  Mass. 

WRITE  for  PRICE  LISTS  on  CABBAGE,  ONION, 
POTATO,  TOMATO.  PEPPER  and  CAULIFLOWER 
PLANTS.  BUSY  BEE  PLANT  FARM,  Franklin,  Va. 


Sour-Cherry  Growers 
Form  Co-op. 

Sour-cherry  growers  from  New 
York,  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  the 
three  big  cherry-growing  states,  and 
Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  have  estab¬ 
lished  the  Great  Lakes  Cherry  Pro¬ 
ducers  Marketing  Co-operative,  Inc. 
It  will  have  price  bargaining  powers 
for  its  members  under  the  old 
Capper-Volstead  Law.  If  enough 
growers  join,  the  cooperative  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  bring  a  uniform  cherry 
price  in  the  interested  States. 

At  least  40  per  cent  of  the  so- 
called  free  tonnage,  i.  e.,  cherries 
seeking  a  market,  must  be  repre¬ 
sented  in  signed  marketing  agree¬ 
ments  if  the  co-operative  is  to  start 
working  this  year. 

The  new  group  was  formed  after 
more  than  a  year  of  talks  among 
growers  who  find  wide  fluctuations  of 
cherry  prices  disturbing.  In  recent 
years,  prices  have  varied  from  five 
to  12  cents  a  pound;  during  1956, 
cherries  brought  from  eight  to  9.6 
cents  a  pound. 

Erratic  prices  slow  down  the  mar¬ 
keting  process,  growers  feel.  By  bar¬ 
gaining  with  processors,  a  strong  co¬ 
operative  could  determine  sour-cherry 
prices. 

The  co-operative  was  incorporated 
in  Michigan.  Its  New  York  directors 
are  Luther  Jennejahn,  Hilton,  N.  Y., 
president  of  the  New  York  State 
Cherry  Growers  Assn.,  and  Horace 
M.  Putnam,  Lyons,  N.  Y. 

Robert  Dyment 


vent  breaking.  Also,  supports  especi¬ 
ally  designed  for  the  purpose  should 
be  placed  firmly  in  the  earth  sur¬ 
rounding  the  peony  shoots. 

And  don’t  forget  that  peonies  need 
some  attention  in  the  Spring  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  best  results  during  the 
blooming  season.  Soon  their  decora¬ 
tive  red  shoots  will  be  showing  in 
the  borders,  accenting  pleasantly  the 
greens  of  other  plants.  While  peonies 
are  set  out  and  divided  in  the  Fall, 
some  hardwood  ashes  should  be 
worked  around  each  plant  at  this 
time,  taking  care  not  to  injure  the 
tender  crowns.  It  is  well  also  to  add 
some  very  well  rotted  cow  manure  or 
a  dry  manure  product,  for  peonies 
are  heavy  feeders. 

Peonies  make  nice  accents  in  the 
perennial  border,  and  their  fine  foli¬ 
age  is  attractive  throughout  the  sea¬ 
son,  a  good  foil  for  bright  blooms. 
The  single  sorts  are  pai'tieularly  good 
for  such  use  as  they  are  less  massive 
when  in  bloom  and  usually  are  light 
enough  to  hold  up  their  heads  un¬ 
aided  after  a  driving  summer  rain. 
Two  varieties  in  this  class  which  I 
especially  recommend  are  Krinkled 
White,  a  waxy  blush  white,  and 
Flanders  Field,  a  vivid  red.  Peonies 
planted  by  themselves  make  beauti¬ 
ful  low  hedges  with  clean  green  foli¬ 
age  right  up  to  frost;  then  some  va¬ 
rieties  turn  to  a  lovely,  soft,  rosy  beige 
which  is  held  right  up  to  a  hard 
freeze. 

When  working  about  the  perennial 
borders  in  early  Spring,  keep  an  eye 
out  for  the  location  of  those  slow- 
appearing  plants  (which  you  doubt¬ 
less  marked  last  Summer  when  they 
had  finished  blooming  and  disap¬ 
peared).  These  include  Virginia  blue¬ 
bell  (mertensia),  Oriental  poppies 
and  bleeding  heart.  And  do  not  allow 
other  perennials  or  annuals  to  crowd 
them  through  July  and  August,  as 
then  the  poppies  at  least  will  awaken 
and  produce  a  fresh  crown  of  leaves. 

Before  completing  the  early  spring 
work  in  the  garden,  see  that  all  beds 
are  properly  edged  so  that  they 
present  a  clean-cut  appearance. 
Straggly,  ragged  edges  can  spoil  the 
looks  of  an  otherwise  presentable 
border.  Ethel  M.  Eaton 

Maine 


Articles  of  Interest 

In  Coming  Issues 

•  Rose  Garden  Time 

By  W.  C.  Vanderwerth 

•  Irrigating  Northeast  Farms 
By  John  T.  Starr 

•  Recovery  for  the  Soil 
By  George  R.  Free 

•  Are  All  Red  Apples  Ripe? 
By  L.  D.  Tukey 

•  “Water,  Water  Everywhere” 
By  Arthur  B.  Beaumont 

•  The  Paunch  —  Nature’s  Fer¬ 

mentation  Vat 
By  John  G.  Archibald 

•  What  Became  of  the  Baldwin? 
By  C.  C.  Trubey 

•  Salt  for  the  Soil 

•  New  Market  for  New  York 

State  Hogs 

•  Proteins  for  Poultry 
By  Hans  Fisher 

•  Nests  for  the  Layers 
By  J.  C.  Taylor 
High  Quality  Seed  for  Grain 
By  L.  D.  Herink 

•  Don’t  Roast  Your  Motors 
By  Peter  Nevaldine 

•  Carbon  Dioxide  and  Egg 
Quality 

By  Milo  Swanson 
Nuts  for  the  Northeast 
By  G.  L.  Slate 
Microclimate  and  Plants 
By  R.  J.  Garber  &  V.  G.  Sprague 
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Big  things  are  happen¬ 
ing  right  now  at  your 
Cockshutt  dealer’s.  See  his 
Spring  Festival  of  remark¬ 
able  new  Cockshutt  tractors 
and  equipment.  Find  how- 
efficient  and  economical 
Cockshutt  farming  can  be. 
And  find  out  just  how  easy  it 
is  to  own  this  great  Cockshutt 
equipment  now  during  your 
dealer’s  big  Cockshutt  Spring 
Festival. 


Cockshutt  Golden  Eagle 

America's  most  efficient  tractor 


"Most  efficient  tractor  tested  .  .  .”  That’s  the  description  of  the 
Golden  Eagle  by  an  independent  testing  association.  This  smooth 
handling  4-plow  tractor,  with  heavy  duty  8-speed  transmission, 
is  a  powerhouse  of  strength,  but  a  miser  on  fuel.  Also  be  sure 
to  test  the  Cockshutt  "35”  which  is  rated  as  having  "more  horse¬ 
power  and  torque  than  any  other  tractor  tested  in  its  class . . .” 
And  don’t  miss  seeing  the  Cockshutt  "50”,  which  tests  prove  is 
excelled  for  efficiency  only  by  the  Golden  Eagle.  (Complete  test 
results  on  these  Cockshutt  tractors  may  be  had  on  request.) 

See  the  Golden  Eagle  and  the  complete  Cockshutt 
tractor  line  now  during  your  dealer’s  V 

Cockshutt  Spring  Festival.  ^ 


110  Drill.  Sows  groin,  ferti- 
lizer  and  grass  seed  in  one 
operation.  Accurate,  controlled 
seeding.  Band  seeder 
attachment.  — 


"263"  Disc  Harrow.  Wheel  type 
harrow  provides  fast,  easy  culti¬ 
vation.  Light  draft,  high 
clearance. 


"240"  Deep  Tillage  Cultivator. 
Works  as  deep  as  15"  or  just 
below  surface,  cutting  off  weeds 
without  disturbing  top  soil. 


"225"  One-Way  Disc  Harrow.  Culti¬ 
vates,  seeds,  packs  in  one  smooth 
operation.  Kills  weeds,  prevents 
soil  drifting. 


CQCKSHUT-  3 


344  Baler.  Exclusive  siae 
fork  delivery  cuts  leaf  loss 
80%,  packs  more  feed  value 
into  every  bale. 


"311"  Rake.  New  design  unequalled  for 
clean,  efficient  raking  at  fast  tractor 
speeds.  Builds  high,  fluffy  windrows. 


"15AS"  Mower.  Cuts  40 
acres  a  day  clean  and 
close  with  ease.  Floating 
cutter  bar  follows  ground 
contours. 


Black  Hawk  Planter.  Rated  as  "greatest 
accuracy  of  any  high  speed  planter"  by 
leading  agricultural  college. 


Farm  Equipment,  Inc 
Bellevue,  Ohio 


Storing  Your  Chain  Saw? 
Here  Are  a  Few  Tips 

Here  are  some  worthwhile  steps 
to  make  the  chain  saw  last  longer 
and  to  work  well: 

1.  Clean  the  outside  of  the  chain¬ 
saw  engine  thoroughly  with  a  com¬ 
mercial  cleaning  solvent.  Be  sure  to 
remove  all  dirt  and  sawdust,  especi¬ 
ally  around  the  cylinder  fins.  Remove 
excessive  carbon  accumulation  from 
exhaust  ports  and  muffler  slots. 
Check  screws  for  tightness  and  re¬ 
place  any  worn  or  damaged  parts. 

2.  Drain  the  fuel  tank  and  fill  it 
completely  with  a  light  fuel  mixture. 
For  this,  use  a  half  cup  of  oil  to  a 
gallon  of  gasoline;  it  allows  sufficient 
lubrication  but  prevents  oil  from 
settling  in  the  carburetor.  Start  and 
run  the  engine  for  30  seconds  to  fill 
the  fuel  system.  This  prevents  con¬ 
densation  during  storage.  When  the 
saw  is  used  again,  the  special  mix- 
should  be  filled  with  a  normal  fuel 
mixture. 

3.  Remove  the  spark  plug;  pour  an 
ounce  of  30-weight  oil  into  the  cylin¬ 
der.  Turn  over  the  engine  by  hand 
several  times  to  allow  oil  to  coat  the 
cylinder  wall.  Then  replace  the  spark 
plug. 

4.  Clean  bar  and  chain,  removing 
all  dirt  and  sawdust  from  the  bar 
groove,  and  lubricate  with  30-weight 
oil.  Soak  the  chain  in  oil  overnight. 
If  the  sprocket  is  worn,  it  should  be 
replaced.  If  the  bar  groove  or  guide 
rail  is  worn,  the  saw  should  be  sent 
to  a  local  dealer  for  repair. 

5.  Open  the  breaker  box  and  re¬ 
move  all  dirt  and  moisture.  Reset 
breaker  points  to  correct  setting.  Be 
sure  the  cover  gasket  is  in  good  con¬ 
dition  and  is  sealing  properly. 

6.  Be  sure  the  gear  case  has  ample 
lubricant  in  it  to  protect  gears  during 
storage. 

7.  Store  the  chain  saw  in  a  dry 
place. 

Willard  H.  Allen 

Willard  H.  Allen,  New  Jersey 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  from  1938 
to  1956,  died  recently  in  Flemington,  I 
N.  J.  He  was  64  years  old. 

Born  in  Danbury,  Conn.,  Mr.  Allen 
graduated  from  the  University  of 
Connecticut  in  1916.  Soon  becoming 
active  in  poultry  extension,  he  join¬ 
ed  the  Rutgers  University  poultry 
staff  in  1921  after  World  War  I  ser¬ 
vice  overseas.  There  he  gained  a 
reputation  as  an  outstanding  leader; 
he  was  a  founder  of  both  the  Jersey 
Chick  Assn,  and  of  NEPPCO.  He 
served  as  secretary  of  the  N.  J.  State 
Poultry  Assn,  and  was  a  county  agent 
leader  and  executive  officer  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administra¬ 
tion.  In  1938,  he  became  Secretary 
of  the  New  Jersey  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Serving  continuously  in  the  cabi¬ 
nets  of  six  governors,  Willard  Allen 
was  identified  with  a  period  of  pro¬ 
gress  and  harmony  in  Garden  State 
agriculture.  Managing  his  depart¬ 
ment  and  leading  farmers  through 
World  War  II  and  then  increasing 
post-war  urbanization,  he  retired  last 
year  in  view  of  a  remarkably  strong 
and  respected  position  for  agri¬ 
culture  in  New  Jersey.  Elis  tenure  was 
admired  nationally  for  its  freedom 
from  partisan  politics. 


ANIMAL  INVENTORY  - 

LIVESTOCK  AND  POULTRY 

1957 

1956 

mr 

CATTLE 

95,166,000 

96,804,000 

XT 

MILK  COWS 

2  YRS.  &  OVER 

23,028,000 

23,213,000 

HOGS 

52,207,000 

55,173,000 

w 

AIL  SHEEP 

30,838,000 

31,273,000 

STOCK  SHEEP 

26,370,000 

27,012,000 

y 

CHICKENS 

392,811,000 

382,846,000 

* 

TURKEYS 

5,745,000 

4,923,000 

NUMBERS  ON  FARMS ,  RANCHES  AS  OF  JAN.  I,  1957 
COMPARED  WITH  JAN.  1,  1956 

AGRI  -  GRAPHICS- 

See  your  Cockshutt  dealer  during  Cockshutt  Spring  Festival! 


NEW  YORK 

AMSTERDAM  Howard  3.  Sweet 

AUBURN . Skaneateles  Equipment  Co. 

BALLSTON  SPA . A.  L.  Pettit  &  Son 

BOMBAY .  Bombay  Farm  Supply 

CANANDAIGUA . Harry  J.  Coulter 

CASSVILLE . Don  Miller 

CHAZY .  .  ...Duprey  Sales  &  Service 

CHEMUNG .  Grace’s  Service 

CLYMER . Reynolds-Wiggers,  Inc. 

CONSTABLE . Bonner’s  Repair  Service 

COOPERSTOWN . Konchar  Bros. 

CROGHAN . R.  B.  Farney  &  Son 

CROPSEYVILLE. .  .Claude  Boomhower  &  Sons 

• 


DARIEN . Sockett’s  Farm  Supply 

ELLENBURG  DEPOT . J.  R.  Robideau 

ELLICOTTVILLE.  .  Phillips  Farm  Equipment 

ELM  A . Stradart  Welding  &  Farm  Supply 

ENDICOTT . Halpin  Implement  Co. 

FAYETTE . R.  &  G.  Garage 

FORT  EDWARD .  Dorvee  Farm  Equipment 

FRANKLIN . O’Hara  Farm  Implement  Sales 

GOWANDA . S.  &  J.  Esso  Service 

HEUVELTON . Steele  &  Kelly 

KILLAWOG.f . Beecher  Tractor  &  Imp.  Co. 

KING  FERRY . Roy  A.  Tuttle 

MARCY . . Allan  P.  Humphrey 

MARTINS  BURG . Ingersoll  Farm  Supply  Co. 

MIDDLEBURG . Robert  Horan,  Inc. 

MILLERTON . S.  E.  Kimball  &  Sons,  Inc. 

MORRIS VILLE . Green  Acres  Farm  Supply 


MUNNSVILLE . Wesley  M.  Boylan  Co. 

NEW  BERLIN . Pope  Bros.  Garage 

NEWFIELD . Maki  Machinery 

NORTH  COLLINS . Albert  A.  Schmitz 

NORTH  ROSE . North  Rose  Supply  Co. 

NORWICH  R.  D.  Smith  &  Sons 

ONEONTA . East  End  Cattle  Sales,  Inc. 

PIKE  .  Pike’s  Garage 

SCIO . . . Scio  Farm  Supply 

SHERBURNE . G.  B.  Miner  Sales  &  Service 

TABERG . H.  D.  Kilbourn 

WATERTOWN . Harlow  Motors 

WEEDSPORT . D.  O.  Blunter 

WINDSOR . Farm  Machine  Service 

WOODVILLE . Widrick  Sales  &  Service 

• 

•  • 
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The  Oak — and  Its  Many  Uses 


Part  III 

That's  all  it  is:  oak — white  or  red. 

The  tycoon  likes  to  be  surrounded 
by  its  dignified  splendor  in  his  office. 
The  miner  knows  its  strength.  Be¬ 
tween  office  furnishings  and  mine 
props  there  is  a  broad  field,  an  ex¬ 
panse  almost  ample  to  cover  all  the 
rules  of  hardwood  lumber  grading 
which  is  far  more  than  we  have 
space  for.  So,  using  oak  for  an  ex¬ 
ample,  we  will  boil  it  down  to  an 
explanation  of  the  cutting  unit  sys¬ 
tem  as  used  by  the  National  Hard¬ 
wood  Lumber  Association.  It  is  much 
the  same  with  any  hardwood  unless  a 
specific  variation  is  allowed  or  indi¬ 
cated. 

First,,  a  cutting  unit  is  an  area, 
clear  or  sound,  one  inch  wide  by 
one  foot  long  on  the  surface  of  a 
piece  of  lumber.  Second,  the  inspec¬ 
tor  has  a  graduated  stick  or  board 
rule  which,  when  laid  crossways  of 


the  piece  of  lumber,  shows  the  total 
area  in  board  feet. 

It  is  the  job  of  the  N.  H.  L.  A.  in¬ 
spector  or  anyone  using  their  rules 
to  figure  the  area  in  cutting  units 
that  may  be  taken  from  each  piece 
excluding  defects.  Thus  a  percentage 
of  cutting  units  is  determined.  It  is 
on  this  percentage  (or  it  may  be 
figured  as  twelfths)  that  the  grade 
of  the  piece  is  determined.  The  per¬ 
centages  and  grades  are  as  follows, 
except  that  some  variation  is  allowed 
according  to  the  size  of  pieces:  firsts 
— 91%  per  cent,  or  ll/12ths;  seconds 
— 83%  per  cent,  or  10/12ths.  (These 
two  grades  are  often  combined  and 
used  as  the  top  grade,  Firsts  and 
Seconds,  or  F.  A.  S.);  Selects— 91  per 
cent  on  one  face  but  the  reverse  side 
may  grade  as  common;  No.  1  com¬ 
mon — 66%  per  cent  or  8/12ths;  No. 
2  common — 50  per  cent  or  6/12ths; 
No.  3A  common — 33  %  per  cent  or 


4/12ths;  and  No.  4A  common — 25  per 
cent  or  3/12ths. 

The  inspector  must  of  course  know 
what  irregularities  in  the  wood  are 
defects.  He  must  also  check  the 
board  for  thickness.  It  is  likewise  his 
job  to  verify  the  species,  and  with 
oak  that  takes  a  man  who  knows 
his  wood.  The  Association  divides 
oak  into  just  two  groups — white  and 
red.  They  are  seldom  mixed  in  the 
high  grades. 

White  oak  includes  the  true  white 
oak,  also  burr,  chestnut,  chinquapin, 
cow,  live,  over-cup,  post,  rock  and 
swamp  oaks.  Red  oak  describes  the 
true  red,  scarlet,  yellow,  black,  pin, 
Spanish,  turkey,  water  and  willow 
oak. 

Now  let  us  take  a  look  at  some  of 
the  uses  of  red  and  white  oak  now 
just  so  you  can  see  how  tremendous 
the  demand  is. 

Furniture  manufacturers  like  the 
F  A.  S.  and  selects  for  high-class 
home  and  office  furniture,  church 
pews  and  articles  requiring  clear 


More  than  24  miles  of  a  new  type  of  telephone  cable  are  buried  to  bring  service  to  folks  around  Nicktown,  Pa. 


Plowing  in  239  telephones 


In  the  mountains  around  Nicktown,  Pa.,  win¬ 
ter  brings  driving  winds  and  weeks  of  sub-zero 
weather.  But  the  weather  isn’t  affecting  the  new 
telephone  line  to  this  farming  community.  It  has 
been  buried  two  feet  in  the  ground  by  a  remark- 


Because  of  these  new  developments,  the  Nick¬ 
town  area  today  has  239  new  telephones  giving 
more  trouble-free  service.  And  since  it  wasn’t 
necessary  to  erect  435  poles  to  bring  in  the  new 
line,  farm  fields  are  easier  to  cultivate.  Results 


lumber  that  will  finish  naturally. 
They  use  both  and  red,  but  not 
mixed,  and  pay  a  premium  for  wide 
lumber.  Quite  often  their  orders  read 
“nine  inches  and  wider”,  or  “seven- 
inch  average.”  They  specify  a  good 
percentage  of  lengths,  that  is,  14  and 
16  feet  as  do  most  buyers  of  oak,  so 
you  can  see  that  a  mill  man  must 
pass  that  on  to  the  man  from  whom 
he  buys  his  logs. 

Stair  treads  and  wall  panelling 
also  use  top  grades  in  oak.  Fancy 
plank  type  and  long  length  flooring 
require  them.  Many  work  articles 
have  to  be  made  from  these  clearer 
grades,  such  as  box  car  flooring,  farm 
equipment,  truck  bodies,  just  for  a 
few  examples. 

Flooring  mills  can  use  Nos.  1  and 
2  common  for  their  needs  for  short, 
random  length,  end-matched  floor¬ 
ing.  They  cut  out  the  defects  and 
use  the  lumber  for  full-thickness 
flooring  or  re-saw  it  for  three-eighths 
stock. 

All  of  the  above  uses  require  kiln- 
drying  to  below  10  per  cent  moisture 
content,  usually  five  or  six.  This  en¬ 
tails  an  extra  charge  and,  when  sold 
on  a  dry  scale,  the  seller  sometimes 
adds  five  per  cent  for  shrinkage. 

Now  we  go  to  the  lower  grades 
and  here  our  good  friend,  oak,  de¬ 
parts  from  the  way  of  other  hard¬ 
woods  for,  while  the  latter  must  de¬ 
pend  on  shipping  pallets,  glue  blocks, 
car  blocking  and  such  quick  disposal 
markets,  oak  enjoys  a  big  demand 
for  a  host  of  necessities. 

A  log’s  heart  is  always  No.  3  com¬ 
mon  but,  by  boxing  the  heart  of  an 
oak  log  into  a  plank  or  timber,  that 
low  grade  can  be  included  in  a  very 
useful  article.  This  creates  another 
grade— “sound  structural”— which  is 
strong,  usually  straight  because  the 
heart  is  inside,  and  economical.  This 
is  used  for  bridge  plank,  sewer  shor¬ 
ing,  railroad  ties,  mine  timbers,  barn 
timbers,  blocking,  yes,  and  I’ve  seen 
a  lot  of  them  sized  and  used  for 
joists  in  new  houses. 

Oak  logs  may  be  graded  about  the 
same  as  maple  except  that  the  scaler 
may  safely  lower  the  minimum  size 
for  better  grades  on  account  of  the 
good  demand  for  middle  and  lower 
grade  lumber. 

The  scaler  need  have  few  qualms 
about  hidden  defects.  If  the  log  looks 
healthy,  it  will  usually  open  up  good. 
Fifteen  per  cent  over-run  is  not  un¬ 
common  in  smaller  logs.  Some  of  this 
may  be  attributed  to  short  cuts  in 
side  lumber  on  large  tapering  butts, 
called  “bell”  butts  by  the  trade  pecu¬ 
liar  to  oak.  It  is  very  important  to 
the  mill  operator  to  get  30  to  35  per 
cent  of  14-  and  16-foot  lengths  in  the 
logs  he  buys. 

Oak  lumber  as  a  whole  is  quite 
moderately  priced.  Because  of  this 
and  also  due  to  the  abundance  of  oak 
stumpage  available,  the  log  prices 
are  good,  steady,  but  never  very 
fancy.  Big  supply,  big  demand,  no 
competition. 

Fast  growing  and  hardy,  oak  has 
held  its  own  through  many  years  of 
careless  cutting,  so  with  the  intelli¬ 
gent  “timber  consciousness”  that  is 
at  last  beginning  to  take  hold  among 
land  holders,  I  see  no  reason  to  ex¬ 
pect  “cutting  out.”  If  the  oak  blight 
that  is  coming  up  from  the  South 
cannot  be  checked,  of  course,  the 
scene  may  change  in  the  next  few 
years. 

Well,  men,  let’s  keep  the  fire  out 
of  that  young  growth.  We  don’t  want 
to  spoil  the  grandson’s  front  room 
floor!  Ralph  R.  Chambers 

New  York 


Hen  Manure  Satisfac- 


able  plow. 

The  cable,  too,  is  a  new  development.  Cov¬ 
ered  with  a  plastic,  it  is  many  times  more  resist¬ 
ant  to  both  moisture  and  lightning. 


like  these  are  gratifying  to  the  thousands  of  tele¬ 
phone  men  and  women  in  Bell  System  rural 
areas,  who  are  continually  at  work  extending 
and  improving  your  service. 


Working  together  to  bring  people  together 
BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


tory  Grape  Fertilizer 

Could  I  put  hen  manure  on  my 
grape  vines,  or  would  you  suggest 
commercial  fertilizer?  When  should 
I  put  it  on?  a.  e.  o. 

Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Hen  manure  is  a  suitable  fertilizer 
for  grape  vines.  It  may  be  applied  in 
the  Winter  or  Spring  before  growth 
starts.  If  hen  manure  is  used,  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizer  will  not  be  needed. 
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Waterproofing  Products; 
Wood  Preservatives  for 
Pole-Type  Shed 

My  cinder  block  cellar  has  not 
leaked  but  we  drilled  a  new  well 
last  Summer  and  thought  we  had 
done  a  good  job  of  patching  the  outer 
wall  with  cement.  Now,  we  find  there 
is  some  water  coming  into  the  cellar 
in  that  area  (though  slowly — through 
seepage)  especially  when  it  rains,  or 
the  ground  is  extremely  wet.  I  don’t 
want  to  dig  up  the  outside,  so  would 
like  to  know  if  you  can  recommend 
some  product  that  can  be  applied  to 
the  inside  wall  to  prevent  this  seep¬ 
age.  It  must  enter  the  outer  wall 
where  the  pipe  to  the  pump  comes  in, 
seeps  through  the  center  of  the 
block,  and  then  comes  out  on  the 
inner  surface  of  the  block  and  allows 
more  water  to  enter  the  cellar. 

Would  you  recommend  Bondex, 
Stay-dri,  or  Thoroseal?  None  of  these 
carries  a  guarantee,  to  my  knowl¬ 
edge,  but  they  might  do  the  job. 
What  do  you  think? 

A  second  question:  We  built  a 
tractor  shed,  pole  type,  using  hem¬ 
lock  for  the  poles.  Where  are  they 
most  likely  to  rot?  What  wood  pre¬ 
servative  do  you  recommend  using 
on  them?  They  were  put  in  place, 
then  concrete  was  poured  around 
them  for  three  feet;  the  rest  of  the 
pole  is  exposed  to  the  air.  Farmers 
tell  me  they  are  most  likely  to  rot 
where  the  pole  first  leaves,  the 
ground.  Is  this  true?  w.  h.  r. 

New  York 

The  materials  you  cite  are  well- 
known  products  and  give  satisfactory 
service  when  applied  according  to 
the  manufacturers’  directions.  Water¬ 
proofing  compounds  should  invari¬ 
ably  be  applied  with  at  least  two 
coats.  Regardless  of  how  carefully 
one  may  apply  the  first  coat,  there 
are  very  apt  to  be  small  hidden  pin 
holes  in  the  coating. 

Your  surmise  that  the  poles  will 
rot  near  the  top  of  the  concrete  base 
is  correct.  Rot  will  not  take  place  in 
the  absence  of  air.  There  are  many 
good  wood  preservatives  available. 
Koppers  and  du  Pont  preservatives 
are  very  good,  to  mention  a  couple 
of  brands.  However,  they  should  be 
applied  before  the  poles  are  inserted 
into  the  ground  or  into  concrete. 


Waterproofing  Brick  Wall 

We  have  a  brick  house  and,  when 
a  driving  rain  beats  against  the  side, 
at  one  or  two  spots  the  inside  wall 
becomes  wet,  spoiling  the  wallpaper. 
The  bricks  do  not  need  pointing.  Can 
it  be  they  have  become  somewhat 
porous?  Can  they  be  treated  or  paint¬ 
ed  with  something  that  will  not  spoil 
their  appearance  and  red-brick  color? 
Massachusetts  l.  c.  h. 

Apply  a  clear  waterproofing  com¬ 
pound  to  the  brickwork.  It  will  not 
change  the  color  of  the  brickwork. 
On  porous  brick,  only  one  coat  is 
needed.  It  can  be  put  on  with  a  low- 
pressure  tree  sprayer,  or  applied 
with  a  brush.  If  a  brush  is  used,  it 
must  be  ‘  flooded”  on,  that  is,  it  will 
run  down  the  surface  of  the  brick¬ 
work. 


Mortar  Mix  Formula 

How'  many  buckets  of  sand  and 
mortar  mix  should  I  use  to  make  a 
small  batch  of  mortar  for  laying 
blocks?  Would  three  buckets  of  sand 
and  one  bucket  of  mortar  mix  be 
o.  k.?  What  would  I  need  for  plaster¬ 
ing  blocks  outside?  Does  mortar  mix 
take  the  place  of  lime  and  cement? 

New  Jersey  J.  c.  m. 

Mortar  cement  is  usually  mixed 
with  three  parts  sand.  This  prepared 
mix  takes  the  place  of  Portland  ce¬ 
ment  and  lime,  the  usual  binder  ma¬ 
terials  used  in  mortar.  A  bucket  of 


mortar  cement  and  three  buckets  of 
sand  would  make  a  reasonable 
amount  for  one  batch. 

For  plastering  blocks  on  the  out¬ 
side,  use  an  admixture  to  insure  the 
water  repellent  qualities  of  the 
plaster.  Admixtures  usually  come  in 
powder  form  and  are  added  to  the 
mix  to  increase  the  wetting  action 
of  the  water  on  the  cement.  In  other 
words  it  assures  a  more  thorough 
wetting  of  all  the  particles  of  cement 
in  the  mixture.  This  makes  a  denser 
and  thus  more  waterproof  material. 

You  will  need  between  three  and 
four  sacks  of  the  prepared  mortar 
mix  for  each  100  concrete  blocks. 


Location  of  Vent  Space 

I’ve  a  plumbing  problem.  We  are 
in  a  cold  climate,  so  an  outside  stack 
is  not  advisable,  and  inside  it  is  un¬ 
sightly.  But  in  a  pinch  that’s  where 
I’ll  put  it.  A  friend  tells  me  the  stack 
could  be  run  to  the  chimney  in  the 
basement  and  that  would  draw  the 
odors  out.  a.  s. 

It  is  not  advisable  to  connect  the 
vent  stack  of  a  plumbing  system  to 
a  chimney.  If  you  do,  neither  the 
stack  nor  the  chimney  will  work 
efficiently.  A  vent  stack  may  conduct 
gases  of  an  explosive  nature.  It 
would  be  inadvisable  to  connect  such 
gas  conductors  to  a  chimney. 

The  vent  stack  must  be  separate 
from  other  openings  in  the  building. 
It  should  extend  through  the  roof 
enough  distance  to  pi'event  its  being 
temporarily  sealed  by  a  snow  slide. 
The  top  of  the  stack  should  be  above 
the  level  of  the  top  of  any  adjacent 
dormer  windows. 


Paint1  Preferences 

Some  time  ago  your  Farm  Work¬ 
shop  had  a  fine  discussion  on  exterior 
lead  and  other  paints.  For  myself  I 
prefer  a  straight  white,  lead  paint 
and  would  like  to  know  whether  it  is 
feasible  to  use  an  all-lead  paint  over 
an  existing  coat  of  lead,  zinc  and 
titanium.  o.  w. 

New  York 

I  agree  in  your  preference  for  a 
straight  white-lead  paint.  However, 
there  are  many  top-notch  ready- 
mixed  exterior  paints  to  be  had. 

White-lead  paint  can  be  used  over 
existing  coat  of  lead,  zinc  and  titan¬ 
ium  if  it  is  well  chalked  and  shows 
no  sign  of  breaking  down — that  is 
cracking  or  peeling.  The  best  paint¬ 
ing  system  seems  to  be  to  adopt  a 
good  paint,  either  white-lead  and  oil 
or  a  high  quality  ready-mix  paint, 
and  stick  to  it.  Do  not  use  different 
brands  or  formulas  each  time  the 
paint  is  renewed. 


Robins  and  tulips 
Don’t  cheer  Mr.  Ball 
Must  repair  equipment 
He  left  out  last  Fall. 

Beth  Wilcoxon 


Nothing  Covers  Like  n  Spray 

Whether  your  farm  spraying  jobs  call  for  high- 
pressure,  low-capacity  spray  or  low-pressure, 
high-capacity  applications,  the  new  Myers  Du-All 
PTO  pumps  will  give  you  better  spray  coverage. 

Used  with  the  Myers  Mighty  Mite  or  with  tractor- 
mounted  booms,  the  6-GPM  two-cylinder  version 
of  the  new  pump  is  ideal  for  low-pressure  weed 
spraying.  The  same  pump  will  develop  300- 
pounds  pressure,  enough  for  good  insecticide  penetration  when  you 
go  after  livestock  pests  with  a  Myers  cattle-spraying  gun. 

The  Du-All  PTO  pump  is  also  available  in  a  one-cvlinder,  3-GPM  size. 


Myers 
Du-All  PTO  Pump 


MYERS  GENERAL-PURPOSE  SPRAYER 

If  the  spraying  jobs  on  your  farm  require  more  capacity  and  greater 
pressure,  then  a  Myers  GP  is  for  you.  Whether  you  need  a  low-  pressure 
boom  sprayer  for  fighting  weeds  or  a  high-pressure  fog  unit  for  fight¬ 
ing  fires,  the  versatile  GP  can  do  the  job.  Engine-mounted  models 
are  available  on  wheels  or  skids  for  easy  moving.  PTO  drives  are 
also  available. 


POWER  SPRAYERS 

WATER  SYSTEMS  AND  IRRIGATION  PUMPS 


THE  F.  E.  MYERS  &  BRO.  CO. 

Ashland,  Ohio  •  Kitchener,  Ontario 


Bartlett  Tree  Paint 


'The  money  in  my 
CRAINE  SILO 


is  like 


in 


money 
the  bank!” 


The  money  you  spend  for  a  Craine  Silo 
is  an  investment  in  profitable  feeding 
that  pays  real  cash  dividends  for 
years  to  come.  And  since  Craine  Silos 
cost  no  more  —  why  settle  for  /ess 
than  the  best? 


Protect  all  pruning  wounds 
with  this  specially  prepared 
paint.  Pure  Egyptian  black  as¬ 
phalt  base.  Will  not  crack, 
freeze  or  blister.  In  Va  Pt. 
to  1  Gallon  Cans. 


BARTLETT 
NO.  8  FRUIT  PICKER 

Sturdy  convenient  pick¬ 
er.  Will  not  bruise 
fruit.  On  12-ft.  pole 
reaches  anywhere  in 
tree.  Head  only,  $2.35 
prepaid.  With  12-ft. 
pole,  $7.20  via  ex¬ 
press  prepaid. 


BARTLETT  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
3022  E.  Grand  Blvd _ Detroit  2,  Mich. 

/ — STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  BLDGS. 

1  ^  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 

SECTIONAL  UTILITY  BLOCS. 

AND  GARAGES 

Easily  erected  •  Quick  Oeti very 
Shipped  anywhere  •  Send  for  Folder 

I  JOHN  COOPER  CO. 

I  301  2nd  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

>■'  DEALERS  WANTED 


10.000  GALLONS 
BATTLESHIP  GRAY 
Exterior  Paint,  suitable  for  metal  or  wood  perfeet 
condition  naeiced  in  hve*gatlon  steel  cans.  Cancella¬ 
tion  on  large  Marine  order.  Price  $6.00  per  5  gal.  can. 


Check  with  order.  F.O.B.  RAHWAY.  NEW  JERSEY. 
COMMERCIAL  CHEMICAL  CO.,  RAHWAY.  H.  J. 


5  TYPES  TO  CHOOSE  FROM  .  .  . 

Concrete  stave,  tile  stave,  tile  block, 
wood  or  Triple- Wall  —  there’s  a  Craine 
Silo  built  and  priced  to  fit  your  needs. 
And  you’ll  like  to  do  business  with  the 
friendly  folks  at  Craine  —  we’re  never 
satisfied  unless  you  are,  too.  WRITE 
FOR  FACTS  and  prices  today  .  .  . 
CRAINE,  INC.,  Dept.  R-417,  NORWICH,  N.  Y. 


CRAINE  SILOS 


RAW  WOOL  WANTED 

MONTGOMERY  WORSTED  MILLS  INC. 
MONTGOMERY,  ORANGE  CO..  NEW  YORK 


April  6,  1957 
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Frick  Sawmills  have  many  new  accessories  to  speed  up  production. 


Corn  Varieties 

Cornell  recommends  corn  varieties 
— all  hybrids — only  after  they  have 
been  tested  for  two  years.  Finding 
elevation  the  main  factor  affecting 
length  of  growing  season — and  there¬ 
fore  corn  adaptation,  it  creates  feet- 


Birdsfoot  Trefoil 

The  birdsfoot  trefoil  variety  recom¬ 
mended  to  replace  red  clover  on  soils 
too  poorly  drained  to  grow  alfalfa  is 
Viking.  Fast  growing  and  strong,  it 
outyields  European  by  some  10  per 
cent  and  Ranger  by  20.  Viking  is 
also  recommended  as  a  companion  to 
Narragansett  alfalfa  and  timothy  for 
soils  of  spotty  drainage.  European 
trefoil  is  still  recommended,  never¬ 
theless,  for  first-cut  hay  and  silage 
and  then  aftermath  grazing  and  for 
rotational  grazing  all  season  long.  It 
is  a  leading  forage  crop  of  the  State. 
Empire  trefoil,  blooming  late  and 
lasting  long,  is  recommended  for 
very  long-term  pastures,  for  poorly 
drained,  hard-to-plow  fields,  and  for 
fields  on  which  harvest  of  hay  must 
for  some  reason  be  delayed  until  July 
1.  The  variety  has  persisted  in  hay 
and  pasture  fields  up  to  20  years. 
Certified  seed,  free  of  the  bedstraw 
weed,  is  recommended. 

Clover  and  Timothy 

Where  red  clover  stands  are 


wanted,  Pennscott  is  recommended. 
Its  yield  and  persistence  are  greater 
than  those  of  native  types,  which,  if 
grown,  should  be  selected  from  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  Ohio 
or  eastern  Canada  stock.  Ladino 
clover,  recommended  as  a  mixture 
with  Narragansett  alfalfa  and  either 
brome-  or  orchard-grass  for  silage 
and  rotational  or  aftermath  grazing, 
should  come  only  from  certified  seed, 
according  to  Cornell’s  crop  special¬ 
ists. 

Because  it  is  leafier  than  common 
and  because  it  flowers  about  five  days 
later,  Climax  is  the  timothy  of 
choice.  It  is  recommended  for  mix¬ 
ing  with  any  legumes  for  hay.  Any 
timothy,  it  is  pointed  out,  should  for 
hay  be  cut  early;  it  prevents  loss  of 
quality. 

For  bromegrass  seed,  Lincoln  and 
Achenbach  varieties  are  recommend¬ 
ed  primarily  because  they  produce 
more  forage.  But  they  also  have 
greater  resistance  to  brown  leaf-spot 
disease  and  have  great  seedling  vigor. 
If  these  varieties  are  not  available, 
however,  it  is  suggested  that  a  farm¬ 
er  will  be  a  lot  better  off  with  any 
common  bromegrass  if  he  selects 
stock  that  has  come  from  Nebraska 
or  Kansas,  rather  than  the  Dakotas 
and  Canada. 

Just  common  orchardgrass  is  still 
recommended  for  New  York  State 
seedings.  Potomac  flowers  too  early 
and  seems  to  produce  no  more  for¬ 
age.  For  Sudan  grass,  Piper  is  the 
variety  recommended.  Higher  in 
yield  than  Common  and  Sweet,  it  is 
desirably  lower  in  poisonous  prus¬ 
sic  acid. 

In  general,  the  forage  variety 
recommendations  differ  little  from 
those  for  1956.  One  significant  change 
does  appear  in  reports  of  further 
yield  increases  by  DuPuits  over 
Narragansett  alfalfa  and  in  removal 
of  some  doubt  about  DuPuits’  winter¬ 
hardiness  in  the  north  country.  Also, 
Viking  has  become  the  premier  birds¬ 
foot  trefoil  choice. 


Oats  and  Barley 


Garry  is  again  recommended  as  the 
preeminent  oat  for  New  York.  Re¬ 
sistant  to  rust,  its  average  test  yield 
in  wet  1956  came  to  95.8  bushels  per 
acre,  much  higher  than  any  other 
sort.  A  third  of  the  State’s  oat  grow¬ 
ers  planted  this  stiff-strawed  variety 
last  year.  Harvest  problems  caused 
by  extensive  tillering  and  uneven  ri¬ 
pening  are  not  expected  to  recur  in  a 
season  of  normal  rainfall.  Rodney, 
resistant  to  all  rusts  except  Race  7A, 
yields  less  than  Garry  but  it  ripens 
some  five  days  later  and  has  a  heavi¬ 
er  kernel.  It  is  about  the  same  height, 
not  quite  so  stiff  of  straw.  Ajax, 
which  yielded  higher  than  Rodney 
in  1956  tests,  is  undesirably  weak  of 
straw.  Craig  is  higher  yielding  than 
Mohawk  or  Clinton,  but  its  straw  is 
not  so  stiff;  it  ripens  five  days  later. 
Because  Mohawk  and  Clinton  are  so 
susceptible  to  rust,  they  are  not 
recommended  for  planting  at  all. 

Erie  is  the  barley  of  Cornell’s 
choice,  being  higher  yielding  than 
otherwise  quite  good  Moore.  It  is 
smooth-awned  and  two-row,  resistant 
to  powdery  mildew.  In  maturity,  Erie 
is  classed  as  medium,  as  it  is  also 
in  stiffness  of  straw.  Its  seed  is  high 
in  weight  per  bushel.  Moore  is  a  six- 
row,  smooth-awned  type  with  greater 
stiffness  of  straw  than  Erie.  It  ma¬ 
tures  some  five  days  later. 

The  only  change  in  small-grain 
variety  recommendations  this  year 
from  last  is  really  just  a  typographi¬ 
cal  one:  Beaver  oat  has  been  drop¬ 
ped  from  the  list  of  recommended 
varieties.  Even  during  extremely  wet 
1956,  Cornell’s  tests  revealed  the 
previous  recommendations  to  be  of 
substance  and  worth. 


Field  Crops  for  1957 


ACH  year  in  advance  of  the 
planting  season  the  depart¬ 
ments  of  agronomy  and 
plant  breeding  at  the  New 
York  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture  in  Ithaca  recom¬ 
mend  specific  field  crop 
varieties  as  most  suitable — and  there¬ 
fore  most  successful — for  sowing  on 
New  York  State  farms.  This  year 
Narragansett  is  again  first  general 
choice  for  alfalfa,  particularly  on 
heavy  soils  of  medium  drainage,  on 
well-drained,  no-wilt  solis  where 
stands  are  to  be  left  at  least  three 
years,  for  north  country  farms,  and 
for  pasture  with  Ladino  clover  and 
orchard  or  bromegrass  But  wilt- 
susceptible  DuPuits  alfalfa  is  higher 
yielding,  the  college  reports,  and 
might  well  be  used  on  the  deep,  fer¬ 
tile  and  well-limed  soils  not  harbor¬ 
ing  wilt  bacteria.  Ranger,  to  which 
about  60  per  cent  of  New  York’s 
alfalfa  land  has  been  seeded,  is  not 


as  high-yielding  as  either  Narragan¬ 
sett  or  DuPuits.  Being  wilt-resistant, 
however,  it  is  recommended  for  well- 
drained  soils  where  wilt  is  severe  and 
where  a  stand  of  longer  than  four 
years  is  wanted.  Vernal  alfalfa  has  al¬ 
most  the  same  characteristics  as 
Ranger,  except  that  it  is  somewhat 
darker  green  in  color  and  more  re¬ 
sistant  to  leaf  spot.  Five  per  cent 
higher  yielding,  it  would  be  recom¬ 
mended  in  place  of  Ranger  where 
seed  is  available.  Atlantic,  though  su¬ 
perior  to  Ranger  in  yield  and  adapta¬ 
tion  in  the  lower  Hudson  Valley,  has 
not  been  equal  to  either  Narragansett 
or  DuPuits.  So-called  northern- 
grown,  northern  variegated  and 
Grimm  alfalfa  varieties  accounted  for 
only  eight  per  cent  of  all  alfalfa 
seed  used  in  the  State  last  year.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  agronomy  and  plant 
breeding  people  at  Cornell,  this  is 
all  to  the  good:  the  varieties  are  all 
inferior. 


Check  on  what  this  machinery  can 

do  for  You! 


Fox  Harvesters 
have  Mower  Units, 
Pick-up  Units,  and 
Two  Corn  Units: 
oil  attach  to  the 
base  unit. 


FARMERS: 


Bear  Cat  Mills  will  handle  any  of  your  feed  grinding  needs. 


See  for  yourself  what  this  fast  and  de¬ 
pendable  equipment  can  do  to  save  you 
time  and  money.  Farmers  everywhere  are 
profiting  from  this  comprehensive  line  of 
machinery,  because  they  are  made  to  with¬ 
stand  hard  and  continuous  operation. 

A  Fox  Harvester  is  one  of  the  most  ver¬ 
satile  machines  that  you  can  have  on  the 
farm,  with  many  new  features  and  improve¬ 
ments  that  you  will  profit  by. 

Bear  Cat  mills  are  built  in  many  different 
sizes.  There  is  one  that  will  handle  your 
chopping  job  most  efficiently. 

Get  a  sawmill  that  will  give  you  long 
dependable  service  on  any  kind  of  sawing 
job.  Frick  mills  are  built  in  five  portable 
sizes,  with  many  new  features  and  time 
saving  accessories. 

See  your  nearest  dealer  or  Frick  Com¬ 
pany  at  Waynesboro,  Penna. 
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above-sea-level  categories  in  which  to 
recommend  varieties  for  silage  or 
grain.  Thus,  for  short-season  farms 
higher  than  1,300  feet  above  sea 
level  and  those  in  Northern  New 
York,  it  finds  Michigan  250  as  the 
highest  yielding  variety  for  grain 
and  also  as  the  most  resistant  to  root 
and  stalk  rot.  Next  in  both  yield  and 
standability  comes  Funk  G-6,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  DeKalb  46  in  yield.  For 
silage  on  these  farms  and  for  grain 
on  medium  short-season  farms  900 
to  1,300  feet  above  sea  level,  Robson 
320  would  be  the  top  producing  va¬ 
riety,  followed  by  Michigan  250  and 
Cornell  M-4r  For  silage  on  fields  900 
to  1,300  feet  in  the  air  and  for  grain 
at  medium-season  500-  to  900-eleva- 
tions.  Funk  G-10  would  be  highest 


in  yield — though  only  medium  in  re¬ 
sistance  to  root  and  stalk  rot,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Robson  320,  Kingscrost  M,, 
and  DeKalb  239.  Robson  320  has  the 
best  standability  in  this  group.  For 
silage  on  500-  to  900-foot  farms.  Pion¬ 
eer  349  is  highest  yielding,  and  Ohio 
K-62  is  sturdiest  of  stalk.  Ohio  K-24 
yields  well  here,  too.  For  silage  and 
grain  on  long-season  farms  below  300 
feet,  Conn.  860  is  much  the  highest 
in  yield,  and  has  good  stalk  standa¬ 
bility,  too.  Funk  G-99  has  greatest 
standability.  Silage  corns  recom¬ 
mended  for  the  500-  900-foot  eleva¬ 
tions  are  also  generally  suitable  for 
grain  on  farms  below  300  feet.  For 
the  lower  Hudson  Valley,  however, 
Ohio  K-62  is  revealed  as  the  top  and 
sturdiest  yielder  for  corn  as  grain. 


New  York  Dairyman  Credits 


Temperature  +  time 
+  fungus  +  rain  = 

DANGER! 

ESPITE  the  ease  with  which 
it  was  generally  controlled 
in  1956,  apple  scab  is  still 
the  most  important  disease 
of  apples  in  the  North¬ 
east.  Since  1900,  plant 
pathologists  have  added 
much  to  our  knowledge  of  Venturia 
inaequalis,  the  highly  developed  fun¬ 
gus  which  causes  the  scab  spots  on 
apple  leaves  and  fruit.  But  scab  still 
remains  a  pomological  menace. 

To  live  overwinter,  the  apple  scab 
fungus  must  go  through  its  sexual 
stage  in  old  scab-infected  leaves.  Two 
types  of  lesions  are  produced  on  the 
leaves,  (1)  large,  single,  well-defined 
lesions,  and  (2)  diffuse  lesions  which 
may  cover  large  areas  of  the  leaf, 
often  on  the  undersurface  late  in  the 
season.  Two  lesions  of  different  sex 
must  be  close  enough  on  the  leaf  so 
they  may  unite  to  produce  the  next 
generation  of  spores;  a  single  lesion 
cannot  produce  spores  in  the  Spring. 
The  diffuse  type  lesions  produce  the 
most  so-called  ascospores.  The  ma¬ 
ting  takes  place  after  the  leaves  fall 
and  results  in  the  formation  of  black 
spore  cases  called  perithecia. 

As  Spring  approaches,  the  asco¬ 
spores  are  formed  inside  the  peri¬ 
thecia.  Eight  are  produced  in  each 
sack  or  ascus;  each  has  its  own  in¬ 
herited  capabilities.  Four  will  be  of 
one  sex  and  four  of  the  other.  If  they 
are  the  result  of  the  mating  of  strains 
from  different  varieties  of  apples, 
some  of  the  spores  may  be  able  to 
infect  one  variety  but  not  the  other. 

The  time  of  leaf  fall  has  a  bearing 
on  the  time  of  ascospore  maturity  in 
the  Spring.  A  month’s  delay  may  re¬ 
sult  in  two  to  six  days  difference  in 
the  time  of  the  spores’  maturity. 
Leaves  falling  in  August  may  have 
spores  mature  two  weeks  earlier  than 
will  those  falling  in  November. 
Leaves  dropping  off  in  September 
mature  perithecia  at  the  fastest  rate 
and  may  have  spores  ready  for  dis¬ 
charge  a  month  earlier  than  those 
falling  in  August  or  December.  In 
New  York’s  climate  some  ascospores 
are  usually  mature  by  the  time  apple 
trees  reach  the  green-tip  stage. 

Temperature  and  moisture  are  two 
important  factors  in  the  maturation 
of  apple  scab  ascospores.  Intermit¬ 
tent  wetting  and  drying  increase 
their  rate  of  maturity;  the  rate  also 
increases  as  temperatures  go  up  from 
32  to  68  degrees  Fahrenheit.  Develop¬ 
ment  is  checked  at  temperatures 
above  75  degrees. 

Mature  spores  may  be  discharged 
at  temperatures  ranging  from  32  to 
90  degrees.  But  moisture  is  also 
necessary;  a  good  soaking  rain  must 
wet  the  leaves.  As  soon  as  they  are 
saturated,  discharge  starts  and  con¬ 
tinues  for  five  to  10  hours,  i.  e.,  until 
all  mature  spores  are  released  or 


Apple  Scab 

until  the  leaves  become  dry.  The  tiny 
spores  are  carried  by  air  currents  to 
susceptible  parts  of  the  trees  in  the 
orchard. 

Fruit  buds  are  the  first  to  open  up 
on  apple  trees  in  the  Spring  and  the 
cluster  leaves  and  sepals  of  the 
young  fruit  are  susceptible  to  in¬ 
fection  as  soon  as  the  brown  outer 
scales  separate.  Sepal  infection  es¬ 
tablishes  the  fungus  in  an  ideal  po¬ 
sition  for  secondary  infection  of  the 
fruit  during  its  period  of  greatest 
susceptibility. 

Upon  reaching  wet  leaves  or  fruit, 
the  spores  begin  to  germinate,  the 
rate  depending  on  temperatui’e. 
Spores  have  been  germinated  at 
temperatures  from  34  to  90  degrees, 
but  the  optimum  is  near  65.  At  this 
temperature,  it  takes  only  from  six 
to  eight  hours  from  the  time  rain 
starts  for  spores  to  be  discharged, 
be  carried  thorugh  the  apple  tree, 
and  be  germinated  to  the  point  of 
leaf-penetration.  At  lower  tempera¬ 
tures,  of  course,  the  time  for  this  pro¬ 
cess  is  increased;  at  temperatures  be¬ 
low  40  degrees,  48  hours  or  more  are 
required.  For  infection  to  occur  at 
all,  nevertheless,  the  leaf  or  fruit 
must  remain  wet  during  the  time 
needed  for  spores  to  germinate  at  a 
given  temperature. 

Leaf  scab  lesions  can.be  seen  with¬ 
out  magnification  eight  to  10  days 
after  the  infection  period,  i.  e.,  if  the 
leaf  tissue  is  in  a  susceptible  stage 
and  the  temperature  is  around  65  de¬ 
grees.  Both  leaves  and  fruit,  how¬ 
ever,  increase  in  resistance  to  infec¬ 
tion  with  age. 

By  the  time  lesions  become  actu- 
aly  visible  they  are  already  produc¬ 
ing  summer  spores  called  conidia. 
Conidia  are  produced  on  short  fun¬ 
gus  stalks  that  break  through  the 
cuticle  of  the  leaf  where  the  fungus 
has  grown.  Unless  the  fungus  is 
killed  by  the  application  of  chemi¬ 
cals,  these  spores  are  produced  until 
the  end  of  the  season.  They  are  not 
easily  detached  except  when  wet  and 
are  therefore  spread  only  during  rain 
periods.  After  a  rain  has  removed 
all  conidia,  new  ones  are  produced  in 
less  than  24  hpurs.  The  requirements 
for  a  secondary  infection  are:  a 
source  of  conidia,  rain  periods  of 
eight  hours  or  more  at  moderate  tem¬ 
peratures,  and  susceptible  host  parts. 

The  supply  of  ascospores  which 
cause  the  primary  apple  scab  infec¬ 
tions  are  usually  exhausted  by  mid- 
June.  But,  once  infection  is  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  tree,  secondary  infec¬ 
tion  from  conidia  may  develop  with 
any  rain  of  sufficient  length  during 
the  rest  of  the  season.  That  is  why 
an  ounce  of  prevention  during  the 
early  season  is  worth  more  than  a 
pound  of  cure  after  scab  infection 
has  taken  place.  D.  H.  Palmiter 


Last  year  the  25  purebred  Holsteins  of  Peter  DeBaun  of  Rich¬ 
field  Springs,  N.  Y.,  averaged  14,260  pounds  of  milk  and  511 
pounds  of  butterfat.  High-quality  forage,  made  with  Vertagreen, 
gives  Mr.  DeBaun  more  milk  per  acre  and  more  milk  per  cow. 
He  has  found  that  feed  costs  can  be  lowered  by  using  Vertagreen 
to  produce  high-quality  forage.  Mr.  DeBaun  says,  "As  a  con¬ 
sistent  user  of  Vertagreen  on  all  of  my  crops  for  the  past  six 
years,  and  having  made  some  progress  in  improving  both  yields 
and  quality  of  forage  and  grain,  and  having  won  national 
attention  for  my  herd  records,  it  gives  me  some  pleasure  to 
tell  you  that  I  am  convinced  that  the  balanced  feeding  my 
crops  received  from  Vertagreen  has  had  a  very  important 
part  to  play  in  the  results.” 


Mr.  Fred  Eaton  is  ahother  regular  Armour  Vertagreen  user.  He 
says,  "Vertagreen  gave  me  one  of  the  best  crops  of  potatoes  and 
snap  beans  that  I  have  ever  grown.  We  had  a  wet  July  and  dry 
August,  and  our  crops  never  ran  out  of  plant  food.” 


You,  too,  can  increase  yield  and 
improve  quality  with  Vertagreen. 
It  gives  remarkable  results  on  all 
kinds  of  crops,  even  under  ad¬ 
verse  weather  conditions. 
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Write  today  to  Dept.  RN  for  full  infor¬ 
mation.  Prompt  reply  guaranteed. 
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The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  set 
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HARD-STONE 


The  new  Harder  HARD-STONE  is 
impregnated  with  plastics  through¬ 
out. 


The  marble-like  appearance  is  life¬ 
time.  The  Harder  HARD-STONE  Silo 
has  lasting  beauty. 

Harder  Silo  Co.,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


CONCRETE 


5^/^  STRAWBERRIES 


Allen's  1957  Berry  Book  tells 
best  varieties  (or  home  and 
market,  and  how  to  grow  them. 
Free  copy. Write  today. 

__  W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 
72  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 
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Deadline  for  Soil  Bank — April  15 

THE  conservation  reserve  part  of  the  soil 
bank  program  has  more  general  applica¬ 
bility  to  management  of  northeast  farms  than 
does  the  acreage  reserve.  Under  it,  any  farmer 
shifting  land  from  crop  production  to  water, 
soil,  forest  and/or  wildlife  conservation  can 
receive  up  to  80  per  cent  of  the  costs  of  es¬ 
tablishing  new  practices  and  also  an  annual 
rental  of  $9.00-13  per  acre.  Contracts  may  be 
signed  for  three,  five,  or  10,  years.  During  their 
terms,  nothing  except  selected  timber  and 
wildlife  may  be  harvested;  evergreens  may  not 
be  cut  for  Christmas  trees. 

Land  eligible  for  the  conservation  reserve 
includes  all  that  produced  crops  or  was  in  ro¬ 
tation  in  1956;  this  includes  grasses  and  le¬ 
gumes,  tame  hay  and  silage.  Idle  land,  non¬ 
crop  pasture,  small  fruit — with  the  exception 
of  strawberry  —  acreage,  vineyards,  nursery 
land,  and  nut  and  fruit  orchards  are  not  eligi¬ 
ble.  In  general,  a  farmer’s  soil  bank  base  is 
figured  as  whatever  portion — or  all — of  the 
land  he  may  take  out  of  corn,  tobacco,  wheat, 
small  grains,  peas  for  forage  or  seed,  vege¬ 
tables,  strawberries,  watermelons,  cantaloupes, 
white  and  sweet  potatoes,  annual  grasses  grown 
for  seed,  and  mangels.  On  this  he  may  grow 
grasses  and  legumes,  put  in  trees  or  shrubs, 
construct  ponds,  or  establish  vegetation  for 
wildlife.  Land  already  in  acceptable  cover  is 
suitable  for  three-year  contracts;  that  on  which 
grass-legume  cover  is  to  be  established  comes 
under  five-  or  10-year  terms;  and  the  base  con¬ 
tract  for  tree  planting  is  10  years.  There  is  no 
limitation  on  the  number  of  acres  that  can  be 
banked  in  the  conservation  reserve;  there  is, 
however,  a  $5,000  limit  on  annual  payments. 
Generally,  five  acres  will  be  the  minimum  set- 
aside  for  vegetative  cover,  and  two  acres  for 
trees. 

The  deadline  date  for  signing  1957  contracts 
is  April  15.  The  local  Agricultural  Stabilization 
and  Conservation  Committee  office  is  the  place 
to  go  for  full  details.  This  ASC  office  is  usually 
in  the  county  seat;  the  county  agent,  county 
clerk  or  registrar  of  deeds  will  gladly  point 
it  out. 


“On-the-Farm”  Sales  in  Jersey 

EW  JERSEY’S  Office  of  Milk  Industry  has 
finally  recognized  that  there  is  a  differ¬ 
ence  between  “store  milk”  and  “on-the-farm 
milk.”  In  its  new  pricing  order,  effective  April 
1,  it  permits  a  producer-dealer  to  sell  his  own 
quart  milk  at  the  farm  one  cent  cheaper  than 
quart  milk  sold  at  stores.  Since  last  July  1,  the 
official  price  has  been  the  same. 

In  Toms  River,  the  McGuire  Brothers  have 
been  operating  a  very  successful,  self-service 
gallon-jug  business.  Their  price  was  85  cents 
at  the  farm,  that  is,  until  last  July  when  the 
OMI  fixed  a  minimum  price  of  92  cents  a  gallon. 
The  McGuires  asked  for  a  hearing.  Promised 
one  in  November,  it  was  finally  held  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  and  testimony  was  presented  that  the 
McGuire  operation  could  operate  profitably  at 


an  85-cent  level,  possibly  even  less  because  of 
their  efficient  operation.  It  was  also  pointed  out 
that  there  had  to  be  a  sufficient  price  induce¬ 
ment  to  persuade  customers  to  drive  out  to  the 
farm  and  serve  themselves  from  a  bulk  dis¬ 
penser.  Storekeepers,  naturally,  opposed  any 
drop  in  the  “on-the-farm”  price. 

With  this  new  cent-a-quart  differential,  now 
allowed  to  on-the-farm  producer-dealers,  the 
OMI  admits  that  farm  milk  sales  are  certainly 
in  a  different  price  category  than  store  sales. 
It  also  recognizes  a  one-cent  per  quart  differ¬ 
ential  on  gallon  sales.  But,  beyond  that,  there 
is  confusion.  The  McGuires  have  been  advised 
by  some  that  their  minimum  price  is  now  90 
cents  a  gallon.  Since  store  bulk  milk  is  priced 
at  23  ^  cents  a  quart,  others  have  told  them 
their  price  is  86  cents;  and  still  others,  guess¬ 
ing  perhaps,  claim  that  88  cents  is  the  price. 

Why  should  there  be  so  much  confusion 
when  the  record  shows  that  a  good  profit  is 
being  made  by  the  McGuires  at  85  cents  a 
gallon?  The  OMI  has  made  a  start  in  the  right 
direction  but  it  seems  to  lack  the  courage  to 
go  “all  the  way”  in  recognizing  competitive 
producer  efficiency. 

Better  Price,  Fewer  Producers 

UITE  a  definite  milk  price  pattern  has  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  past  few  months.  As  com¬ 
pared  to  last  year,  the  price  is  substantially 
higher — 49  cents  more  on  the  average  from 
November  through  February. 

There  are  several  factors  contributing  to 
this  price  increase.  First,  there  has  been  an 
increase  of  some  1.2  per  cent  in  fluid  consump¬ 
tion.  The  manufacturing  price  has  averaged  22 
cents  above  last  year’s  price,  due  primarily  to 
a  change  in  the  Class  III  pricing  formula.  Also, 
the  average  Class  I-A  price  for  the  four-month 
period  has  been  $5.80,  as  compared  to  $5.41  in 
the  corresponding  1955-56  period.  But  the  most 
important  factors,  in  order  of  ascending  im¬ 
portance,  are:  the  eight-pound  drop  in  produc¬ 
tion  per  day  per  dairy;  the  9V2  per  cent  reduc¬ 
tion  in  total  pool  milk  —  some  237  million 
pounds;  the  29  per  cent  decrease  in  Class  III 
milk  ( and  a  75  per  cent  decrease  in  cheese  and 
butter  utilization);  and  the  fewer  number  of 
producers  supplying  milk  to  the  pool  —  an 
average  decrease  of  3,345  in  the  four-month 
period,  with  the  high  point  being  reached  in 
February  —  3,649. 

What  has  happened  to  these  dairy  farmers? 
The  majority  have  just  gone  out  of  business 
either  because  they  could  not  stand  the  squeeze 
or  because  they  refused  to  be  squeezed  any 
more.  It  is  one  thing  for  every  one  to  get  a 
better  price  for  his  product  —  that  is  always 
welcome.  But  to  receive  a  bigger  slice  from  the 
same  size  pie  because  there  are  not  as  many 
around  the  table  is  not  what  can  be  called 
real  progress.  The  pie  available  for  producers 
is  still  too  small,  no  matter  how  many  or  how 
few  farmers  are  milking  cows. 

Clearly,  there  is  still  a  long  way  to  go,  and 
a  great  deal  more  to  be  done. 


Great  Plains  Drought — and  Beef 

ON  a  recent  trip  through  the  Southwest  an 
opportunity  was  afforded  to  observe  the 
effects  of  the  widespread  drought  in  that  area 
on  farming  and  ranching.  Recent  rains  have 
helped  some,  as  have  also  late  winter  snows, 
but  it  would  take  an  unheard-of  rainfall  to  re¬ 
store  the  depleted  soil  moisture.  Kansas  wheat 
will  definitely  be  short  this  year;  much  of  the 
fall-sown  grain  did  not  even  sprout.  Good  rains 
this  Spring  will  have  no  affect  at  all  on  wheat 
production  in  many  areas. 

Cattle  numbers  in  Kansas  are  down  some 
13  per  cent  to  the  lowest  level  in  seven  years. 
In  Oklahoma,  Texas,  New  Mexico  and  Arizona 
the  forced  liquidation  of  beef  herds  will  reduce 
cattle  numbers  to  the  low  of  the  decade.  Not 
only  will  prices  for  good  beef  cattle  remain 
comparatively  high  for  the  remainder  of  1957, 
but  the  depletion  in  breeding  stock  will  mean 
fewer  cattle  for  the  next  several  years.  Dis¬ 
tress  cattle  have  had  some  depressing  over-all 
effect  on  the  markets,  but  not  too  much  on 
well  finished  beef;  cattle  that  moved  on  these 
forced  sales  were  thin. 


Further  movements  of  drought  cattle*will,  of 
course,  depend  on  future  rainfall.  Where  herds 
have  not  yet  been  sold,  some  provision  has 
been  made  for  water;  artesian  wells  and  tank 
facilities  will  hold  these  heifers  all  right  for 
some  time.  Because  of  these  factors,  the  out¬ 
look  for  well  finished  cattle  for  the  remainder 
of  this  year  —  and  for  1958  —  seems  excep¬ 
tionally  favorable. 


The  Cow  Population 

ROM  “A  Look  at  Livestock  Numbers”  on 
page  231  of  this  issue,  a  dairy  farmer 
might  become  bullish  on  the  milk  market.  Not 
only  are  milking-age  cattle  numbers  down  in 
the  Northeast,  so  are  yearlings  and  calves.  In 
other  important  dairy  sections,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  Minnesota  and  Iowa  with  their  dairy 
calves,  the  dairy  cattle  population  trend  is  also 
downward.  Unless  the  individual  cattle  now 
milking  or  growing  can  eventually  make 
enough  more  milk  to  compensate  for  that  never 
to  be  made  by  their  missing  modern  sisters — 
and  there  is  no  guarantee  they  can,  the  region 
and  the  country  are  going  to  experience  a 
shortened  supply  of  milk.  That  the  reduction 
will  approach  the  five-per-cent  figure  cited  by 
some  as  necessary  to  equate  supply  with  pres¬ 
ent  demand  is  doubtful  but,  with  definitely  in¬ 
creasing  population,  it  may  be  adequate  to 
liquidate  government  holdings  of  cheese,  dry 
milk  and  butter.  It  could  give  the  producer 
increased  bargaining  strength  in  the  milk 
markets.  The  real  test  for  dairy  farmers  will 
come  in  their  fight  to  increase  fluid  milk 
utilization  and  to  boost  the  prices  of  all  classes 
of  milk. 

The  trend  in  cow  numbers,  both  at  present 
and  in  the  immediate  future,  should  aid  farm¬ 
ers  to  achieve  those  ends. 


Fringe  Benefits 

From  time  to  time  friends  and  relatives  have 
suggested  I  give  up  the  farm  and  take  on  a  more 
remunerative  position.  After  a  few  mental  calcu¬ 
lations,  and  a  lot  of  weighing  and  balancing,  I 
think  I  have  come  up  with  a  reason  why  I  haven’t, 
and  won’t,  take  their  suggestion.  It  is  the  fringe 
benefits  I  have  here  on  the  farm. 

My  first  fringe  benefit  is  food.  Did  you  ever 
hear  of  a  farmer  starving?  We  can’t  grow  it  all, 
but  we  can  sure  gather  up  the  greater  part  of  it! 
Natuie  piovides  us  maple  syrup  and  sugar,  wild 
honey,  greens,  berries,  nuts  and  some  meat.  With 
a  little  hard  work,  she  will  also  provide  the  fuel 
to  cook  it  with  and  to  keep  us  warm  while  we 
eat  it. 

My  second  fringe  benefit  is  fresh  air.  Any  time 
of  day  or  night  I  can  step  to  the  door  of  the 
house,  barn  or  henhouse,  and  breath  in  the  fresh, 
clean  ozone.  Nothing  has  contaminated  it.  It  is 
warm  or  cool,  wet  or  dry,  as  the  case  may  be, 
but  it  is  always  fresh  and  pure. 

My  third  fringe  benefit  is  beauty.  In  all  seasons, 
there  is  a  wonderful  world  to  behold.  The  trees 
are  decorated  in  various  shades  of  green,  then 
brilliant  autumnal  colors,  then  softly  draped  with 
clean  white  snow.  I  can  see  the  first  daffodil  from 
the  time  it  is  a  tiny  green  shoot  in  the  rich,  brown 
earth  until  it  full-blossoms  in  a  breath-taking 
yellow,  with  its  companion  piece  of  softer  yellow, 
the  forsythia.  The  new  lot  of  downy  chicks  is 
a  work  of  art,  and  the  new-born  lamb,  with  his 
worried  bleats,  is  always  a  joy.  Phyllis  Grace 


Brevities 

“Behold,  how  good  and  how  pleasant  it  is  for 
brethren  to  dwell  together  in  unity.”  Psa.  113:1. 

The  first  good  1957  runs  of  maple  sap  in  New 
York  State  were  on  March  12-14.  The  North 
Country  was  later  generally,  and  everywhere  there 
were  mighty  cold  exceptions. 

“Essentials  of  an  Adequate  Diet”,  a  publica¬ 
tion  available  without  charge  upon  request  to  the 
Agricultural  Research  Service,  USDA,  Washing¬ 
ton  25,  D.  C.,  is  a  chief  reference  recommended 
by  the  World  Health  Organization  (WHO)  in  con¬ 
nection  with  World  Health  Day  on  April  7. 

Sale  of  Ladino  clover  seed  this  Spring  is  re¬ 
ported  to  be  much  below  a  level  that  would  be 
optimum  for  northeast  livestock  farmers.  Said  to 
be  always  a  bargain  because  of  the  pound-or-so 
rate  used,  it  can  this  year  be  seeded  at  a  cost  of 
50  cents  per  acre.  USDA  calls  Ladino  “the  king 
of  pasture  legumes.” 
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(This  advertisement  urns  published  in  the  Neiv  York 
Times  and  other  leading  newspapers  during  March) 


WHAT 

* 

OTHER  FOOD 
CAN  YOU  BUY 
AT  THIS  PRICE? 


Think  hard!  .  .  .  Y  ou  can  buy  another  food  for  as  little  as  12f4 
cents  a  pound.  But  \ye  challenge  you  to  name  any  food  or  beverage 
—  at  anywhere  near  the  price  —  that  even  comes  close  to  milk  in 
nutritive  value. 

Milk  is  the  outstanding  food  bargain  on  the  market  today  — 
best  for  your  health,  easiest  on  your  budget. 

That’s  one  side  of  the  story.  The  other,  less  happy  side,  is  this : 

The  dairy  farmer  is  being  paid  only  about  4]/2  cents  a  pound 
for  the  milk  his  cows  produce.  His  average  production  costs  run 
about  5  cents  a  pound  !  He's  losing  money  supplying  you  the  finest 
of  basic  food  commodities. 

Our  farmer  members  don’t  want  to  boost  the  price  you  pay 
for  milk.  But  they  are  working  hard  for  efficient  marketing 
regulations  which  will  assure  them  a  fair  price.  Eastern  opposes 
lumping  the  New  Jersey,  New  York  City  and  Upstate  New 
York  milk  markets  into  one  huge,  unwieldy  marketing  area. 

We’d  appreciate  your  understanding  and  support.  We  think 
that  you,  the  consumer,  have  a  real  stake  in  this  problem  — 
because  a  constant,  ample  supply  of  pure  milk  at  a  modest  retail 
price  is  mighty  important  to  you  and  your  family. 


MILK  PRODUCERS 

COOPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 

Executive  Offices  .  .  .  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


An  Organization  of  Dairy  Farmers  for  DAIRY  FARMERS 


Concrete  stave,  tile  stave,  tile  block, 
wood  or  Triple-Wall  —  there’s  a  Craine 
Silo  built  and  priced  to  fit  your  needs. 
And  you’ll  like  to  do  business  with  the 
friendly  folks  at  Craine  —  we’re  never 
satisfied  unless  you  are,  too!  MAIL 
THE  COUPON  for  facts  and  free  get- 
acquainted  gift... 

Gef  the  FACTS  on  Craine! 

r  ~ 

|  CRAINE,  INC.,  Dept  R4l7A  Norwich,  N.Y.  | 

I  I  am  interested  in  a  new  silo.  Send  me  facts  | 

i  and  free  get -acquainted  gift  at  no  obligation.  | 

|  Name . J 

|  Address . . . .  | 

I  I 

i  . l 


LeRoy 


Genuine 
LE  ROY 


Soil  Pulverizers.  Plow  Packers 
and  Cast  Drum  Land  Rollers. 
Full  particulars  on  request, 
parts  available  for  older  Le  Roy  implements. 
MFG.  CO.,  Box  271 -N,  Doylestown,  Pa. 


"The  money  in  my 
CRAINE  SILO  •  •  • 


is  like 


money 
in  the  bank!” 


The  money  you  spend  for  a  Craine  Silo 
is  an  investment  in  profitable  feeding 
that  pays  real  cash  dividends  for 
years  to  come!  And  since  Craine  Silos 
cost  no  more  —  why  settle  for  less 
than  the  best? 


5  TYPES  — ALL  FARM-PROVEN! 


QUALITY 

IMPLEMENTS 
SERVICE  PARTS 


C  A 


LIN 


"ACINE 


These  brand  name  implements 

•  Roderick  Lean  Tillage  Tools 

•  Vulcan  Pulverizers 

•  Harvey  Elevators  and  Hammer  Mills 

•  Pittsburgh  Deep  Feeder  and  Carry  lift 
are  now  being  made  by  a  qual¬ 
ity  conscious  manufacturer. 
Special  alloy  steel,  heat  treated 
parts  and  cadmium  plated 
fasteners  are  all  used  where 
quality  demands  them.  When 
you’re  looking  for  quality  farm 
equipment,  look  for  these  na¬ 
tionally  known  implements. 


0  FARM  TOOLS  DIVISION 

PITTSBURGH  FORGINGS  CO. 

104  THORN  STREET 
CORAOPOLIS,  PENNSYLVANIA 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Livestock  in  Maryland 

Two-month  vacation  for  full-fed  dry  cows 
•  0  •  merit  of  beefy  bulls  and  early  calves . .  • 
hogs  on  corn  and  clover .  .  .  plienothiazine 
and  pasture  rotation  kill  sheep  parasites . 

By  RUSSELL  W.  DUCK 


HE  Maryland  Experiment 
Station  is  located  at  Col¬ 
lege  Park.  The  College 
farm  and  experiment  sta¬ 
tion  carry  many  superior 
animals  in  all  classes  of 
livestock.  All  phases  of 
livestock  husbandry  are  constantly 
being  studied  and  investigated. 

Both  practical  experience  and  re¬ 
search  work  have  shown  that  dairy 
cows  which  do  not  have  a  sufficiently 
long  dry  period  will  produce  consid¬ 
erably  less  milk  and  butterfat  during 
their  next  lactation  than  cows  which 
have  received  a  proper  rest  period. 

The  Dry  Cow 

Studies  at  the  Maryland  Station, 
conducted  by  Professor  J.  W.  Pou 
and  M.  E.  Senger.  show  that  dairy 
cows  should  have  an  eight-week  dry 
period.  In  order  to  accomplish  this, 
it  is  suggested  that  the  cows  be  bred 
approximately  60  days  after  calving, 
or  as  near  that  time  as  possible.  It  is 
assumed  that  on  most  farms  the  cows 
are  to  be  milked  for  305  days.  A  calf 
every  year,  305  days  in  milk,  and  dry 
for  60  days  is  an  ideal  schedule. 

The  investigators  report  that  some 
cows,  usually  the  heavy  milkers,  are 
not  given  a  sufficiently  long  dry 
period  simply  because  the  dairyman 
does  not  stop  milking  them.  Tests 
have  shown  that  these  persistent 
milkers  can  best  be  dried  off  by  stop¬ 
ping  milking  abruptly  and  complete¬ 
ly.  The  milk  will  then  be  resorbed. 
If  the  udder  does  become  too  con¬ 
gested,  it  is  suggested  to  milk  the 
cow  out,  but  not  more  than  two  or 
three  times. 

The  following  procedure  has 
proven  to  be  helpful  in  drying  off 
persistant  milking  cows  at  the  Mary¬ 
land  Station:  1 — Change  to  a  low  pro¬ 
tein  grain  mixture  (10  to  12  per  cent) 
about  one  month  before  the  cow  is  to 
go  dry.  This  method  will  tend  to  con¬ 
dition  the  cow  rather  than  to  stimu¬ 
late  milk  production.  2 — At  drying- 
off  time,  withhold  all  feed  except 
hay,  preferably  timothy  or  mixed 
hay,  and  limit  the  cow’s  water  intake 
materially.  3 — Stop  milking.  4 — 
Watch  the  udder  closely  for  a  few 
days.  If  it  fills  excessively,  milk  out 
completely.  Do  not  be  alarmed  at 
considerable  congestion.  The  internal 
mammary  pressure  checks  the  milk- 
secreting  process,  a  condition  that 
will  not  be  produced  if  the  udder  is 
partially  milked  daily. 

Further  suggestions  are  that,  as 
soon  as  the  cow  is  completely  dry, 
do  not  lose  time  in  getting  her  back 
on  full  feed  in  order  to  put  her  in 
proper  condition  for  freshening.  Good 


quality  hay  and  silage  should  form 
the  basis  for  most  of  her  fitting 
ration.  Unless  the  cow  is  thin,  heavy 
grain  feeding  will  not  be  necessary. 
Each  cow  is  an  individual  problem 
and  needs  to  be  studied.  A  cow  in 
good  condition  will  need  only  about 
four  pounds  of  a  good  dry-cow  con¬ 
centrate  mixture  daily,  while  a  thin 
cow  may  require  as  much  as  10 
pounds  of  grain  per  day  to  put  her 
in  the  right  rig  for  milking  her  best 
during  her  next  lactation. 

There  are  many  good  commercial 
dry-cow  concentrate  mixtures,  con¬ 
taining  12  to  14  per  cent  protein, 
which  are  entirely  satisfactory  to  use. 
However,  where  home-grown  grains 
are  available,  it  is  usually  less  ex¬ 
pensive  to  utilize  these  to  the  fullest 
extent.  At  the  Maryland  Station  the 
following  dry-cow  concentrate  mix¬ 
ture,  expressed  in  terms  of  pounds, 
has  been  used  with  success:  either 
corn-and-cob  meal  or  ground  barley 
400;  ground  or  crushed  oats  300; 
wheat  bran  200;  either  soybean,  cot¬ 
tonseed,  or  linseed  oil  meal  100; 
either  dicalcium  phosphate  or 
steamed  bone  meal  15;  iodized  salt 
10  pounds. 

Likewise,  it  does  not  pay  to  neglect 
dry  cows  when  on  pasture.  If  the 
grazing  is  not  of  good  quality,  nor 
abundant,  they  will  need  some  sup¬ 
plemental  feeding.  Either  hay,  silage, 
or  both  are  the  most  economical 
sources  for  pasture  supplements. 
Take  good  care  of  the  dry  cow  and 
she  will  more  than  pay  back  in  the 
pail  for  the  feed  which  she  has  eaten. 

Producing  Top  Quality  Beef  Calves 

There  is  always  a  good  compai'a- 
tive  market  for  top  quality  beef 
calves,  because  the  demand  exceeds 
the  supply.  It  costs  no  more  to  raise 
a  beef  calf  of  top  quality  than  it  does 
to  raise  a  poor  one;  in  fact,  it  costs 
less.  Professor  J.  M.  Vial  calls  at¬ 
tention  to  some  of  the  essentials 
necessary  to  produce  top  quality  beef 
calves.  Heading  the  list  in  importance 
is  the  need  to  use  only  a  good  beef- 
type,  thick-set,  meaty,  registered  bull 
of  some  one  of  the  leading  beef 
breeds,  such  as  the  Hereford,  Angus 
or  Scotch  Shorthorn.  The  cows  can  be 
grades  but  they  should  be  roomy, 
beefy  in  type,  and  with  enough  sub¬ 
stance  to  produce  a  strong  calf  and 
milk  well. 

Other  essentials  include  the  need 
for  ample  pasturage  of  well  fertilized 
legumes  or  mixed  grasses.  Divide  the 
pastures — electrified  temporary  wire 
fencing  is  good — so  that  they  can  he 
rotated.  For  wintering  the  beef  herd, 

(Continued  on  Page  232) 


Separation  of  heifers  and  milking  herd  at  pasture  is  beneficial  to  both.  In 
Maryland  pasture  last  Summer,  these  fine  Holstein  heifers  had  good  herbage, 
plus  shade,  water,  and  bunkers  for  grain. 
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'Keep  TEAT  OPEN 
Keep  it  MILKING 


Dr.  Naylor  Dilators  act  both 
medically  and  mechanically  to 
maintain  free  milk  flow  through 
the  canal  of  hard-milking  teats. 
They  give  gentle,  non-irritating 
support  to  injured  lining  of  teat  canal  — keep 

end  of  teat  open  to  promote  normal  healing _ 

natural  milking. 

MEDICATED 

Dr.  Naylor  Dilators  contain  SULFATHIAZOLE _ 

this  built-in  medication  is  released  slowly  in 
the  teat  for  prolonged  antiseptic  action.  Easy 
to  use  —  just  keep  a  Dr.  Naylor  Dilator  in  teat 
between  milkings  until  teat  milks  free 
by  hand.  At  drug  and  farm  stores 
or  mailed  postpaid. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 
Morris  1 4,  N.Y. 

Large  pkg.  $1.00 
(45  Dilators) 
Trial  pkg.  50 < 

{16  Dilators) 


Dr.  Mat/ tors 

MEV/CATtV 

Teat  Dilators 


WANTED 

1000  RUPTURED  MEN 
TO  MAKE  THIS  TEST 


Kansas  City,  Mo.  —  A  Doctor’s  In¬ 
vention  for  reducible  rupture  is  prov¬ 
ing  so  successful,  an  offer  is  now 
being  made  to  give  everyone  who 
will  test  it  a  $3.50  Truss  at  no  cost. 
This  invention  has  no  leg  straps,  no 
elastic  belts,  or  leather  bands.  It 
holds  rupture  up  and  in.  Is  comfort¬ 
able  and  easy  to  wear.  After  using  it 
many  report  entire  satisfaction.  Any 
reader  of  this  paper  may  test  the 
Doctor’s  Invention  for  30  days  and 
receive  the  separate  $3.50  Truss  at  no 
cost.  If  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied 
with  the  invention  —  return  it,  but 
be  sure  to  keep  the  $3.50  Truss  for 
your  trouble.  If  you  are  ruptured 
just  write  the  Physician’s  Appliance 
Co.,  9551  Koch  Bldg.,  2906  Main  St., 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  for  their  trial  offer. 


HEAVY  DUTY  PRUNING  SAW 
Ideal  for  Home  and  Camp  Use 

This  saw  designed  for  pruning  apple  trees  is  prov¬ 
ing  very  popular  for  home  owners.  Cuts  cleanly  any 
green  wood  up  to  3".  Some  uses  —  pruning  heavy 
shrubbery,  taking  off  under  limbs  of  pine  trees. 
Gleaning  out  heavy  brush.  Saw  is  made  of  finest 
materials  and  will  take  a  lot  of  punishment.  If 
husband  and  wife  are  both  apt  to  use  it,  better 
order  two  for  obvious  reasons.  Sent  post-  n>9  /-a 
paid  with  one  extra  blade  for  only . 


Wheeler  Saw  Co.,  Belchertown,Mass. 


only  $39— 


Fits  Most  Models  of  Tractors,  Com¬ 
bines,  Graders  &  Fork  Lift  Trucks! 

Eliminates  shock  and  "kickback" 
in  steering.  HOLDS  front  wheels 
in  position  you  set  them  —  even 
over  roughest  ground.  Automatic 
operation.  Easy  to  install  with 
pliers,  wrench. 


(F.  0.  B.  Factory 
Slightly  higher 
East&  West  Coasts) 

I  WRITE  TOD  A  Y  for  FREE  Literature!  | 

I  KOSCH  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY  | 

__Dept.  RN-4,  Columbus,  Nebraska  _ 


HELP  WANTED 

Woman  with  car  to  sell  subseriptons  to 
The  Rural  New  Yorker  on  liberal  com¬ 
mission  basis.  Full  or  part  time.  Experi¬ 
ence  helpful,  but  not  necessary.  Some 
territory  open  in  New  York.  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  New  England.  For  further 
details,  write  Circulation  Manager,  The 
Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  St., 
New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
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At  the  DFA  Convention 

Close  to  300  attended  the  Second 
Annual  Convention  of  Dairy  Farm¬ 
ers  of  America  at  the  Sheraton-Ten 
Eyck  Hotel  in  Albany  on  March  19. 
There  was  representation  from 
DFA’s  20  county  units,  as  well  as 
from  six  States.  Also  attending  were 
Sam  Bailo  and  Homer  Martin  of  the 
Dairy  Farmers  Cooperative  Ass’n.  of 
Michigan,  Armada,  Mich.;  and  Carl 
Nelson,  Sylvester  Severson  and  John 
Gurtner  of  the  Dairy  Farmers  Price 
Stabilization  Ass’n.,  Rice  Lake,  Wise. 

The  morning  session  was  devoted 
to  the  reports  of  the  various  officers, 
resolutions  and  nominations.  Speak¬ 
ers  at  the  afternoon  meeting  included 
Daniel  J.  Carey,  N.  Y.  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture;  Arthur  Gude,  DFA 
director  of  Alstead,  N.  H.;  Sam  Bailo 
and  John  Gurtner.  Presiding  was 
William  Waldoi'f,  DFA  president. 
Both  Bailo  and  Gurtner  emphasized 
the  interest  of  their  groups  in  form¬ 
ing  a  national  dairy  farmers’  or¬ 
ganization.  The  Michigan  group  has 
3,000  members;  the*  Wisconsin  or¬ 
ganization  has  12,000.  Gurtner  re¬ 
ported  that  his  group  has  already 
met  with  the  National  Farmers  Or¬ 
ganization,  Corning,  Iowa,  to  the  end 
that  they  can  work  together  on  a 
national  dairy  program.  The  con¬ 
sensus  at  the  convention  was  .unani¬ 
mous  in  its  support  of  such  a  pro¬ 
gram  for  DFA.  All  these  groups  will 
meet  at  the  Congress  Hotel  in 
Chicago  April  5-6. 

The  delegates  reelected  William 
Waldorf  president;  S.  Cady  Schoon¬ 
over,  vice-pres.;  J.  Warren  Braley, 
secy.;  and  Joseph  J.  Keresey,  treas. 


February  Milk  Prices 


The  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent 
milk  by  co-operatives  and  dealers  re¬ 
porting  for  the  month  of  February 
1957  are  as  follows: 

Per  100  Lbs.  Per  Qt. 


Lehigh  Valley  Co:op.... 
Monroe  Co.  Producers.. 

Shawangunk  Co-op  . 

Hillsdale  Prod.  Co-op... 
Bullville  Dist.  Corp 
Sullivan  County  Co-op . . . 
Mt.  Joy  Farmers’  Co-op. . 

Erie  County  Co-op . 

Crowley’s  Milk  Cp.  Inc.. 
Bovina  Center  Co-op. . . . 

Delaware  Co.  Co-op . 

Arkport  Dairies  . 

Chateaugay  Co-op  . 

Conesus  Milk  Co-op . 

Fly  Creek  Valley  Co-op. . 

Grandview  Dairy  . 

No.  Blenheim  Co-op . 

Rock  Royal  Co-op . 

Rose  Lake  Dairies . 

Sealtest  Sheffield  Farms. 
Dairymen’s  League  . 


$5.27  $.112 

5.05 

.1074 

5.00 

.106 

4.92 

.1046 

4.81 

.1023 

4.64 

.0987 

4.62 

.0982 

4.61 

.098 

4.58 

.0974 

4.505 

.0958 

4.505 

.0958 

4.48 

.0953 

4.48 

.0953 

4.48 

.0953 

4.48 

.0953 

4.48 

.0953 

4.48 

.0953 

4.48 

.0953 

4.48 

.0953 

4.47 

.0951 

4.37 

.0929 

Fat,  freight  and  other  differentials  and 
charges  vei-y,  and  the  actual  return  is  more 
to  some  and  less  to  others,  especially  in  the 
case  of  dealers  and  cooperatives  owning 
more  than  one  plant.  The  Market  Adminis¬ 
trators’  prices  are:  New  York,  $4.48;  Buffalo, 
$4.46;  Rochester  $4.67. 

The  average  cost  of  production  for  Febru¬ 
ary  1957  was  $5.77  per  cwt.  of  3.5  per  cent 
milk.  This  is  in  accordance  with  an  analysis 
made  by  D.  L.  Cunningham,  N.  Y.  State 
College  of  Agriculture,  Cornell  University. 


N.  Y.  Shorthorn  Sale  at 
Ithaca  April  6 

New  York  Shorthorn  and  Polled 
Shorthorn  breeders  will  hold  their 
annual  sale  at  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  on  Saturday  afternoon, 
April  6.  Nationally  known  bloodlines 
and  sons  and  daughters  of  imported 
sires  are  included  in  the  offering  of 
40  head  of  bulls  and  bred  and  open 
heifers. 

On  the  morning  preceding  the  sale, 
all  entries  will  be  judged  by  Prof. 
Ellis  Pierce  of  Cornell.  A  junior 
judging  contest  for  New  York  4-H 
Club  and  FFA  members  will  be 
supervised  by  Prof.  H.  A.  Willman. 
The  award  for  the  winner  will  be 
credit  of  $100  toward  the  purchase 
of  any  animal  in  the  sale;  $80  credit 
will  be  second  prize. 

An  informal  pre-sale  dinner  will  be 
held  at  Willard  Straight  Hall  at  7:00 
E-  M.  Friday  evening  preceding  the 
sale. 


April  6,  1957 


Milk  Prices  ins  N.  J. 
Effective  April  1 

There  will  be  no  seasonal  reduc¬ 
tion  in  New  Jersey’s  Class  I  milk 
price.  Last  year  the  price  dropped 
80  cents  per  cwt.  on  April  1.  This 
year,  the  current  $5.87  Class  I  price 
will  be  continued. 

In  addition  to  ruling  on  the  pro¬ 
ducer  price,  the  Office  of  Milk  In¬ 
dustry  has  raised  the  minimum  re¬ 
tail  price  of  store  milk  a  half-cent  a 
quart  in  North  Jersey  markets  and 
in  coast  towns.  In  the  Atlantic  City 
area  the  store  price  has  been  drop¬ 
ped  a  half-cent,  while  in  the  rest  of 
the  State  the  minimum  price  is  in¬ 
creased  one  cent.  The  new  price 
order  provides  for  a  half-cent  dis¬ 
count  on  milk  sold  at  retail  in  two- 
quart  containers,  and  a  one-cent  dis¬ 
count  for  gallon-jug  milk. 

Begining  April  1,  the  OMI  will  per¬ 
mit  the  sale  of  quart  milk  bought  at 
a  farm  from  a  producer-dealer  at  a 
price  one  cent  per  quart  less  than 
the  store  milk  price. 


BEEF  CATTLE 


HEREFORD  STEER  AND  HEIFER 
- FEEDER  CALVES - 

UNBRED  YEARLING  HEIFERS  AND  COWS 
TO  FRESHEN  IN  APRIL.  WRITE  FOR  PRICES 
AND  ASK  ABOUT  OUR  FREE  DELIVERY. 
OUR  HERDS  ARE  TB  AND  BANGS  FREE. 

ZENDA  FARMS 

CLAYTON,  N.  Y.  1000  ISLANDS 

CLINTON  MALDOON,  Manager 
Telephone  218 


Reg.  Polled  Herefords 

BULLS  READY  FOR  SERVICE 
OPEN  AND  BRED  HEIFERS 
Modern  Bloodllnee.  T.  B.  and  Bangt  Accredited  Herd 
BATTLEGROUND  FARMS 
FREEHOLD.  NEW  JERSEY _ PHONE:  8-2224 

-  ANGUS  - 

Performance  tested,  big.  fast  growing  type  of  pure 
Scotch  breeding.  Request  folder  and  data. 
WYE  PLANTATION,  QUEENSTOWN,  MARYLAND 


-  REGISTERED  POLLED  HEREFORDS  - 

Yearling  Bulls  and  Proven  Herd  Sires.  Top  Blood 
Lines;  Excellent  Foundation  Stock.  Accredited  Herd. 
PLEASANT  VALLEY  HEREFORD  FARMS, 
GROTON,  NEW  YORK 

Polled  —  REGISTERED  HEREFORDS  —  Horned 
BULLS  —  3  2-yr.  olds  14  yearlings 

HEIFERS  —  13  bred  25  yearlings 
LEADING  BLOODLINES  AT  TODAY'S  PRICES 
TB  and  BANGS  ACCREDITED  HERD 
CRISSINGER  STOCK  FARMS 
REBUCK,  PENNA.  Phene:  Mandata  232-A 

-  HAVING  DWARF  TROUBLE?  - 

SELLING  DWARF-FREE  RANGE  AND  HERD 
BULLS  —  Reasonably  Priced.  Write  for  Information. 
WINDROW  FARM,  MOORESTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 

DOGS 


Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  Nto"‘.5cu;!ti'-L«:m 

■■  ST\  BERNARDS  —  A.  K.  C.  - -  - 

HEALTHY  FARM  RAISED  PUPPIES 
W.  E.  YODER,  MEYERSDALE,  PA.  Phone:  424-M 

- BEAUTIFUL  YOUNG  BOSTON  TERRIERS - 

Reasonable.  GINZ,  ULSTER  PARK,  NEW  YORK 

—  REGISTERED  GERMAN  SHEPHERD  PUPS  — 
Are  Ready  to  Go.  CLARK’S  KENNELS. 

PICKLE  HILL  ROAD, _ MANSFIELD,  PENNA. 

- SHELTIE  (Miniature  Collie)  PUPPIES - 

Champion  pedigree.  A.K.C.  registered,  wormed.  In- 
noculated.  ASTOLAT  KENNELS.  Kunkletown  3.  Pa. 

Wanted:  Puppies,  All  AKC  Breeds  With  Papers  for 
resale.  State  prices  and  describe  fully.  Aufdemberg 
Kennels,  Box  504,  Northvale,  N.  J.  CLoster  5-1474 
HUNGARIAN  PULI  PUPSTChamp.  Bloodlines.  Stud 
service,  J .  De  Lengyel  Englishtown,  N.  J.  EN  7-3182 

COLLIE  PUPPIES:  Championship  Breeding.  Beauties. 
$30:  S35.  PLUMMER  McCULLOUGH.  MERCER.  PA. 

9  month  old  White  Spitz  male  pups  $20.  Six  Beagles 
6  mo.  old  $15  ea.  or  all  reasonable;  Toy  Pomeranians 
3  lbs.  AKC  $50  up.  Mrs.  Kimpel.  R  I,  Seneca  Falls, N.Y. 
Beagles  and  German  Shepherds  AKC.  Reg.  Also  stud 
service.  LAWSON’S  KENNELS,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 

_ SHEEP _ 

BROOD  EWES  FOR  SALE:  Shift  in  management  re¬ 

quires  reduction  of  flock  by  30  or  40  ewes.  Opportunity 
to  buy  good  starter  flock  of  either  Commercials  or 
Registered  Dorsets,  at  moderate  prices.  TAUNTON 
HILL  FARM,  Newton,  Conn.  R.  Hastings,  Shepherd 

-  PURE  BRED  SUFFOLKS  - 

EXCELLENT  CONDITION 
FOUR  EWES  •  SEVEN  LAMBS  •  ONE 
YEARLING  RAM  •  ONE  YEARLING  EWE 
GEO.  THOFEHRN,  NANUET,  NEW  YORK 


-  GRADE  CORRIEDALE  EWES  - 

SOME  WITH  LAMBS  AT  SIDE. 

D.  A.  POOR,  R.  D.  3,  WELLSBORO,  PA. 


HORSES  AND  PONIES 


-  F  ON  I ES  FOR  PROFIT  AND  PLEASURE  - 

More  profit  in  raising  ponies  than  beef.  The  demand 
is  greater  than  the  supply.  10  Bred  Shetland  Brood 
Mares  and  one  registered  Shetland  Stud  —  all  for 
$4500.00.  Terms  arranged  or  will  sell  half  interest 
to  dependable  party.  P.  K.  FISHER 

QUAKERTOWN,  R.  D.  3,  PA.  KEYSTONE  6-5648 


-  WANTED 

Have  You  Ponies  To  Sell? 

HIGHLAWN  FARM, 


We  Have  Buyers. 
WARNER,  N.  H. 


RABBITS 


RAISE  RABBITS 

A  FULL  TIME  BUSINESS 
OR  WELL  PAID  HOBBY 

Thousands  of  Raisers  Needed  To  Meet  The 
Tremendous  Demand  for  MEAT— FUR— 
LABORATORY-BREEDING  STOCK. 

Know  the  Facts 

Breeds ,  Breeding  and  Care,  Markets,  Etc. 
Plus  Bulletin,  25  Cents  We  Are  Association 
of  Breeders  who  want  to  see  you  start  right! 

AMERICAN  RABBIT  ASS’N. 38.  AREA  Bldg.  Pittsburgh.  Penna. 


GOATS 


You’ll  Like  Goat  Milk!  rvofit  and  health  with  dairy 
goats.  Booklet  plus  year’s  subscription  monthly  maga¬ 
zine:  Spc.  $1.  Dairy  Goat  Journal,  D-21,  Columbia,  Mo. 


CAVIES 


-  ENGLISH  CAVIES  - 

Juniors  $1.00.  Bred  Sows  $2.00.  Also  fine  laboratory 
stock.  JOSEPH  PINTO,  Rt.  7,  ERIE,  PENNA. 


10th  ANNUAL  NEW  YORK  STATE  BEEF  CATTLE 

IMPROVEMENT  PROJECT  GROUP  HEIFER  SALES 

TWO  SALES  OFFERING  QUALITY  ANIMALS 

HEREFORD  ANGUS 

A  few  heifers  with  their  first  calves  afoot  will  be  offered.  Also  a 
very  limited  number  of  quality  bulls  and  a  few  head  of  choice 
spring  feeder  calves. 

Friday,  April  19th  —  Caledonia,  N.  Y. 
(Empire  Market  Yards) 

(BOB  WATSON,  CLYDE,  N.  Y.  —  Sale  Manager) 

Saturday,  May  11  —  Altamont.  N.  Y.  Fairgrounds 

(JAY  BONTECOU,  MILLBROOK,  N.  Y.  —  Sale  Manager) 

Educational  Show  .10:00  A.  M.  —  Sale  1:00  P.  M. 

Write  to  Sale  Managers  for  Catalogs 
Sale  Sponsored  by: 

NEW  YORK  BEEF  CATTLE  BREEDERS  AND  FEEDERS 
IMPROVEMENT  PROJECT 


60  Heifers,  10  Bulls 
Horned  and  Polled 

More  to  show  cattle  than  ever 
before,  but  also  good  useful 
cattle  for  the  farmer-breeder. 

As  Usual  —  Show  at  9:00  A.  M. 
Sale  at  1:00  P.  M. 

To  be  held 

In  the  Livestock  Pavilion  at 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Date  Is  FRIDAY,  MAY  3,  1957 
Auctioneers  — 

A.  W.  Hamilton  and  Al.  Zogg 

For  Reservations  and  Catalogs 
Write  To  — 

N.Y.  Hereford  Breeders  Assn. 

WING  HALL,  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


AYRSHIRE  DISPERSAL 


For  PHILLIP  LAWRENCE,  WILLSBORO,  N.  Y. 

TUESDAY,  APRIL  23,  at  1:00  P.  M. 
FARM  Is  l'/4  Miles  Toward  KEESEVILLE 
From  WILLSBORO 

-  30  —  HEAD  —  30  - 

A  GOOD  FARMER-BREEDERS  HERD! 

16  COWS  •  3  BRED  HEIFERS  • 

12  YEARLINGS  and  CALVES 
All  are  registered  but  3.  Five  cows  fresh  or 
due  at  sale  time.  The  remainder  are  bred  for 
Fall  and  are  making  a  lot  of  milk  now.  Females 
bred  over  60  days  examined  for  pregnancy. 
HEALTH:  T.  B.  Accredited,  Bangs  Certified, 
Caifhood  Vaccinated,  tested  within  30  days. 
Catalogs  at  the  Sale 

TOM  WHITTAKER,  Sale  Mgr.,  BRANDON,  VT. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 

For  Sale:  10  LARGE  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 
Due  Jan.  and  Feb.  with  good  production  records.  TWO 
SERVICE  BULLS  from  dam  with  official  records,  over 
19,000  milk  testing  3.7%.  Herd  accredited,  certified 
and  classified.  LONERGAN.  BROS. 

HOMER,  NEW  YORK 


CANADIAN  HOLSTEINS:  Annfield  Farms  offer  vac¬ 
cinated  T.  B.  and  Bangs  free  bred  and  open  stock. 
Marshall  Bethune,  Ryckmans  Corners,  Ont.,  Canada 


FARM  EQUIPMENT  AUCTION 


Bontecou  Farm  Dispersal 

4  MILES  NORTH  of  NEW  PALTZ.  10  MILES 
SOUTH  of  KINGSTON,  on  ROUTE  32 

SATURDAY,  APRIL  13th 

PROMPTLY  AT  11:00  A.  M. 

SELLING  AT  AUCTION  A  BIG  LINE  OF  POUL¬ 
TRY.  FARM  EQUIPMENT  AND  BARN  FIXTURES. 
WRITE  OR  PHONE  THE  AUCTIONEER  FOR 
COMPLETE  CIRCULAR. 

NORMAN  KELLER,  Owner 

NEW  PALTZ,  NEW  YORK 

A.  J.  DIRENIO,  Auctioneer 

MAYBROOK,  NEW  YORK 


22nd  SALE 

NEW  YORK  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BREEDERS 

SHOW  —  9:30  A.  M  •  SALE  —  1:00  P.  M.,  E.  S.T. 

FRIDAY,  APRIL  26,  1957 

CORNELL  LIVE  STOCK  PAVILION 

ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 

—  65  —  SELLING  —  6  5  — 

9  BULLS  •  41  BRED  HEIFERS  •  15  OPEN  HEIFERS 

Sons  and  Grandsons  —  Daughters  and  Granddaughters  of  International 
Champion  Bulls,  all  carefully  selected  by  National  Recognized  cattle¬ 
men  from  Nationally  and  Internationally  known  herds.  Angus  are  on 
the  March.  Join  the  Parade  to  better  living  with  less  capital  expense, 
and  more  free  time  to  enjoy  life.  Families  selling  are:  Alexina,  Black¬ 
cap  Bessie,  Georgina,  Katinka,  Jilt,  Pride,  Blackcap,  Primrose,  Hartley 
Eline,  Blackbird,  Barbara,  Miss  Wix,  Elluna,  Erica,  Miss  Burgess, 
Tolan  Blackcap,  and  others. 

Bulls  are  all  old  enough  for  immediate  service. 

For  Catalog  Write  — 

MIKE  PANGBURN,  EAST  AURORA,  NEW  YORK 

PLAN  NOW  TO  ATTEND! ! ! 


THERE'S  A  DIFFERENCE 
When  You 
BREED 
Your  Herd 
To 


There’s  a  nearby  NYABC  technician  with 
all  the  facts.  Call  him  or  write  — 

New  York  Artificial 
Breeders’  Cooperative 

r.  -@p b-rr 

Serving  Dairy  Herds  in  New  York 
and  Western  Vermont  Since  1940. 


KUHLMAN  BROS. 

—  COMPLETE  HEREFORD  DISPERSAL  — 
12:00  NOON  .  SATURDAY.  APRIL  13,  1957 

(HORNED  and  POLLED) 

130  —  REGISTERED  HEREFORDS  —  130 
Loc:  OWEGO,  NEW  YORK,  TIOGA  CO„  cross  river 
south  on  OWEGO  NICHOLS  RD„  N.  Y.  ROUTE  283 
to  sawmill,  turn  left  follow  auction  sign  for  7  miles. 
SPRING  VALLEY  HILLCREST*  COLORADO  DOM¬ 
INO  ‘PRINCE  DOMINO'  BACA  DUKES 
(The  nation's  top  bloodlines) 

Bang’s  certified  and  TB  accredited,  INoculated  for 
shipping  fever.  Health  charts,  eligible  for  shipment 
anywhere.  Lunch  Available.  Comfortable  Tent. 

TERMS:  CASH  or  GOOD  CHECKS 
—  Write  for  Your  Catalog  Today  — 

“ONE  OF  THE  GREATEST  GROUPS  OF  GOOD 
DOING,  PRACTICAL  CATTLE,  THAT  I  HAVE 
EVER  SOLD.  A  TOP  SET  OF  CATTLE,  WITH 
SIZE,  SCALE,  AND  TYPE.” 

A.  V.  ZOGG,  JR. 

AUCTIONEER  &  SALE  MANAGER 
CORTLAND,  NEW  YORK 
Telephones:  SK  30004  —  Nichols  3126 

KUHLMAN  BROS.  Owners 


SWINE 

FREE 

CIRCULAR:  REG.  HAMPSHI 

IRE 

SWINE 

Since 

1934.  C.  LUTZ.  Middletown 

1. 

Maryland 

MINNESOTA  NO.  ONE  REGISTERED  AND 
UNREGISTERED  SOWS.  BOARS  AND  PIGS. 
BRENHAVEN  FARM 

BOX  125. _ R.  D.  3. _ APOLLO.  PENNA. 

HAMPSHIRES:  MEAT  TYPE  BOARS  and  GILTS 
Slaughter  and  Production  Records  Available 
CEDAR  POINT  FARMS,  BOX  718,  EASTON,  MD. 

SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA  SERVICE  BOARS 
ALL  AGES.  BRED  GILTS,  SHOATS 
Extra  Nice.  Bred  for  MORE  LEAN  MEAT;  Also 
BABY  PIGS.  C.  W.  HILLMAN, 

VINCENTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY  Phone:  8481 

TAMWORTHS:  10  Weeks  Old,  Registered  and  Un¬ 
registered.  TAMWORTH  FARM,  MILTON,  DELA. 


RUGGED  PIGS 


FOR  SALE  —  300  SPRING  PIGS 
CHESTER  WHITE  •  YORKSHIRE 
LIGHTNING  RANCH 

VIRGINIA  RD.,  CONCORD,  MASS.  Tel.  EM  9-9543 


MAPLEHURST  DUROCS,  FALL  GILTS,  BOARS  and 
SPRING  PIGS.  Russell  F.  Pattington,  Scipio  Ctr.,  N.Y. 
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Scripture  Bars  and  Bible  Cake  for  Easter 


Modern  Magnifying  Lenses 
Make  Reading  Easy  For 
Folks  Over  40 


NOW.— magnifying  lenses  for  elderly  folks  who 
don't  wear  glasses  regularly,  who  do  not  have 
astigmatism  or  diseases  of  the  eye.  and  who  have 
difficulty  reading  newspapers,  the  Bible  and  doing 
fancy  work.  It’s  no  longer  necessary  to  struggle  and 
squint  with  an  old-fashioned  magnifying  glass  which 
has  only  one  lens,  because  Precision  Magnifying 
glasses  bring  you  a  magnifying  lens  for  each  eye  and 
help  stop  eye-strain  and  discomfort.  Permit  restful 
reading  hour  after  hour  like  you  never  did  before. 
Try  them  at  home  on  a  five  day  trial  plan  that  leaves 
no  room  for  doubt. 

PRECISION  MAGNIFYING  GLASSES 
A  Blessing  for  Elderly  Folks. 

Lenses  are  scientifically  (not  Rx)  ground  and 
polished,  then  fitted  into  a  frame  of  simulated  zylonlte. 
Truly  they  add  to  your  looks,  and.  for  reading  pur¬ 
poses  they're  wonderful.  Complete  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Best  order  a  pair  today. 

SEND  NO  MONEY 

Just  mail  name,  address  and  age.  On  arrival  pay 
postman  only  $4.00  plus  C.O.D.  postage.  Wear  them  5 
days,  then.  If  you  aren't  more  than  satisfied  return  for 
refund  of  purchase  price.  If  you  remit  with  your  order, 
we  ship  prepaid,  same  guarantee.  Order  from: 

PRECISION  OPTICAL.  Inc. 

Dept.  449-D  Rochelle,  III. 


OH,  MY 
ACHING  BACK 

Now  !  You  can  get  the  fast  relief  you  need  from 
nagging  backache,  headache  and  muscular  aches 
and  pains  that  often  cause  restless  nights  and 
miserable  tired-out  feelings.  When  these  discom¬ 
forts  come  on  with  over-exertion  or  stress  and 
strain  —  you  want  relief  — want  it  fast!  Another 
disturbance  may  he  mild  bladder  irritation  fol¬ 
lowing  wrong  food  and  drink  — often  setting  up 
a  restless  uncomfortable  feeling. 

For  quick  relief  get  Doan’s  Pills.  They  work 
fast  in  3  separate  ways:  1.  by  speedy  pain-reliev¬ 
ing  action  to  ease  torment  of  nagging  backache, 
headaches,  muscular  aches  and  pains.  2.  by  their 
soothing  effect  on  bladder  irritation.  3.  by  their 
mild  diuretic  action  tending  to  increase  output 
of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes. 

Find  out  how  quickly  this  3-way  medicine  goes  to 
work.  Enjoy  agoodnight’s  sleepandthe  same  happy 
relief  millions  have  for  over  60  years.  Ask  for  new, 
large  size  and  save  money.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today  I 


Don’t  Let 

CHANGE  OF  LIFE 
CHANGE  YOU 

If  you  are  going  through  change  of  life,  the  lov¬ 
ing  and  loved  woman  you  are  today  can  be  a 
nerve-tortured,  impossible-to-live-with  person 
tomorrow.  Yet  thousands  of  women  who  suffered 
hot  flashes  and  screaming  nerve  tensions  have 
found  a  way  to  enjoy  life  and  peace  of  mind, 
thanks  to  the  most  famous  prescription  any  doc¬ 
tor  ever  wrote  for  women  like  you  ...  as  Mrs. 
John  G.  Jones  of  Faust,  New  York  discovered: 

“I  no  longer  have  hot  flashes  or  the  blues 
since  taking  Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescription 
regularly,  and  I  feel  more  like  doing  my  house¬ 
work.”  So  why  suffer?  Get  Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite 
Prescription,  liquid  or  tablets,  at  druggists  now. 


CHAIR  CANE  and  BASKET  MATERIAL 

Liberal  Discount  to  Home  Bureau.  Church  and  School 
Groups.  Genuine  Chair  Cane.  Basketry  Reed.  Raffia, 
all  colors.  Seat  weaving  instructions  with  catalogue  35 
cents.  Basketry  and  Raffia  Instruction  Book  65  cents. 
FOGARTY,  205  RIVER  ST.,  TROY.  NEW  YORK 


WOOL  WANTED 

SEND  YOUR  WOOL  TO  THE  BLANKET  MILL 
For  nice  warm  blankets.  Comfort  batting  and 
knitting  yarn.  Write  for  Particulars. 

SHIPPENSBURG  WOOLEN  MILL 
SHIPPENSBURG.  PENNA. 


-  HAY-ASMA  TABLETS  - 

For  the  relief  of  asthma  and  hay  fever. 
Proven  and  tested  formula  can  now  be  sold 
without  prescription.  50  tablets  $1.75  — 

100  tablets  $2.95.  Order  today,  send  check 
or  money  order. 

VITA  MART  DRUG  SERVICE 
123-09  MERRICK  BLVD.,  JAMAICA  34,  N.  Y. 


SELL  LADIES’  HAND  LOOMED  100%  NYLON 
BAGS  for  CHURCH  and  GRANGE  PROJECTS. 
FAST  SELLER  —  GOOD  COMMISSION.  Write: 
JOSEPHINE  E,  GAREAU,  P.  0.  BOX  514 

GATLINBURG.  TENNESSEE 


LEATHER  JACKETS  RENOVATED  EXPERTLY, 
Reasonably.  Free  circular.  BERLEW  MFG.  CO., 
DEPT.  18,  FREEPORT.  NEW  YORK 


With  Easter  on  the  way,  it  seems 
just  the  time  to  pass  on  to  Rural 
New  Yorker  readers  two  recipes 
called  Scripture  Bars  and  Bible  Cake. 
Naturally  you  will  be  surprised  to 
find  that  the  ingredients  needed  will 
take  you  to  the  Bible  to  discover 
what  they  are.  We  will  let  you  look 
them  up  yourself,  because  looking  up 
references  in  the  Bible  is  always  a 
rewarding  thing  to  do. 

After  you  have  read  the  recipes 
you  will  find  below  some  help  to 
guide  you  in  using  the  right  things. 

Scripture  Bars 

Use  2  Jeremiah,  chapter  17,  verse 
11 

1  cup  Jeremiah,  chap.  6.  verse  20 
1  tablespoon  (melted)  Psalm  55, 
verse  21 

Vi  cup  (sifted)  1st  Kings,  chap.  4, 
verse  22 

Vi  teaspoon  Leviticus  chap.  2,  verse 
13 

%  cup  (chopped)  Numbers,  chap.  17, 
verse  8 

1  cup  (chopped)  Nahum,  chap.  3, 
verse  12 

Vz  teaspoon  Galatians,  chap.  5, 
verse  9 

1  teaspoon  (liquid  flavoring)  Num¬ 
bers,  chap.  17,  verse  8. 
Explanation:  For  instance,  at  top, 
an  ingredient  is  named  in  the  Book 
of  Jeremiah,  Chap.  17,  verse  11.  The 
recipe  calls  for  “2  Jeremiah”,  etc. 
Therefore  use  2  of  this  ingredient  in 
that  verse. 

Note:  If  any  verse,  when  you  come 
to  it,  mentions  two  or  more  foods, 
use  the  first  one  mentioned.  Thus,  if 
a  verse  speaks  of  “grape  and  honey”, 


>  t 

—  Sketch  by  Marie  Quinn,  New  York 


Pussy  willow.  .  .first  in  the  hearts 
of  its  countrymen  and  women,  come 
Springtime. 


for  instance,  choose  the  first  named; 
thus,  grapes. 

Again:  Since  Bible  days  had  no  in¬ 
gredients,  such  as  our  modern  bak¬ 
ing  powder,  you  will  find  in  Gala¬ 
tians,  chap.  5,  verse  9,  the  Biblical 
word  for  making  a  dough  rise  in  the 
baking.  Baking  powder,  in  each  reci¬ 
pe,  is  meant  here. 

Now,  after  you  have  found  all  the 
ingredients  in  the  Bible  references, 
write  them  all  out,  and  put  them  to¬ 
gether  as  follows: 

Beat  Jeremiah  (17,  11)  until  light. 
Add  Jeremiah  (6,  20)  and  Psalm 
(55,  21).  Blend  well.  Sift  dry  in¬ 
gredients  together.  Add  all  the  chop¬ 
ped  ingredients,  also  the  flavoring. 
Blend  well  and  pour  into  greased 
shallow  cake  pan.  Bake  in  slow  oven 
about  25  minutes,  cut  into  bars,  and 
roll  in  Jeremiah  (6,  20).  Makes  about 
24  Scripture  Bars. 

Bible  Cake 

Use  Vi  cup  Psalm  55,  verse  21 
1  cup  Jeremiah,  chapter  6,  verse  20 

1  Jeremiah,  chap.  17,  verse  11 

2  cups  1st  Kings,  chap.  4,  verse  22 


Hepaticas  at  Home 

"Humans  that  love  to  go  out  and 
search  the  woods  for  first  new 
plants  are  apt  to  find  them  peeping 
out  from  some  southern  exposure,  as 
a  ledge  which  has  an  opening  to  the 
sun.  We  take  a  platter  or  plate  and 
a  trowel  along,  and  go  where  the 
Hepaticas  live.  If  the  first  new  leaves 
and  buds  have  started  in  the  center, 
dig  up  the  plants  and  have  enough 
dirt  with  each  one  so  the  roots  are 
covered.  Put  them  close  together  on 
the  platter  to  keep  air  away. 

Choose  the  size  of  the  container 
according  to  quantity  of  plants  you 
want,  being  sure  to  leave  many  more 
plants  than  you  take  up.  When  you 
get  home  don’t  put  the  plants  in  the 
sun  for  three  days.  Instead,  place 
them  in  a  cool  darkish  room  and 
don’t  let  them  freeze  or  dry  out, 
keep  just  moist  on  the  platter.  Then 
put  them  in  a  sunny  window;  in 
about  two  weeks  they  should  be  in 
blooming  beauty  on  the  platter. 

After  they  finish  blooming  water 
the  Hepaticas  enough  to  keep  them 
growing  until  it  is  warm  enough  to 
set  them  outdoors.  We  set  the  plants 
back  in  the  earth  in  the  place  they 
were  before.  They  can  also  be  grown 
in  a  garden  bed  for  wild  flowers,  if 
the  bed  is  placed  in  conditions  simi¬ 
lar  to  their  native  spot. 

Connecticut  Hope  Ives  Collins 


Try  a  few  drops  of  tabasco  to  any 
cream  soup  just  after  you  ladle  it 
into  bowls.  Add  it  to  stews  just  be¬ 
fore  removing  from  the  heat. 


Vi  teaspoon  Leviticus,  chap.  2,  verse 
13 

:i/i  cup  Lamentations,  chap.  4,  verse  7, 
2i/2  teaspoons  Galatians,  chap.  5, 
verse  9 

1  teaspoon  Numbers  (liquid  for 
flavoring)  chap.  17,  verse  8. 

Cream  Psalm  (55,  21),  add  gradu¬ 
ally  Jeremiah  (6,  20),  and  cream  to¬ 
gether  until  fluffy.  Add  Jeremiah 
(17,  11)  and  beat  thoroughly.  Sift  dry 
ingredients  together  three  times;  add 
Lamentations;  also  flavoring. 

Pour  into  greased  pan.  Bake  in 
moderate  oven  (350  degrees)  for  25 
minutes.  Makes  two  9-inch  layers. 
Pennsylvania  Anna  Selberg 


For  the  woman  who  is  not-loo-tall.  A 
charming  bare-arm  dress  to  sew  for  warm 
weather,  accompanied  by  a  brief  bolero  in 
rich  contrast. 

No.  8272  is  in  sizes  12'/2,  14'/2,  16‘/2,  18'/, 
22%,  24 Vi.  Size  li’/.  dress.  iV*  yards  of  35- 
inch;  bolero,  lVi  yards;  contrast,  %  yard. 
25  cents. 

Please  print  your  name,  full  address  and 
style  number;  do  not  forget  to  include  sizes j 
Send  orders  to  The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333 
West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

Send  25  cents  more  with  your  pattern 
order  for  the  Spring  and  Summer  ’57  issue 
of  our  complete  pattern  book  Basic 
FASHION;  gift  pattern  printed  inside  the 
book. 
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Perennial  Robins 

We  found  it  when  the  leaves  were  gone  —  the  robins’  nest  so  neatly 
fashioned  to  the  limb; 

So  strong,  it  weathered  Winter’s  wind  and  storm  to  greet  them  when  they 
came  again  this  Spring. 

To  line  it  new  with  feathers  soft  is  all  they  had  to  do  this  year  to  raise 
their  brood, 

A  nest  well  built,  a  home  beneath  God’s  sky.  .  .soon  hungry  mouths  will 
open  wide  for  food. 

Massachusetts  —  Eleanor  Kimberley 


Needlework  Special! 

2116.  An  exquisite  runner  for  buffet  or  hall  table, 
with  a  spider  web  edging  surrounding  a  filet 
center  of  roses.  25  cents. 


2516.  Dainty  puffed  sleeve  dress  for  your  little 
cherub.  Yoke  is  easily  embroidered  with  tiny 
flowers.  Sizes  2,  3,  4  included.  25  cents. 


5441.  This  amusing  tale  of  a  chick’s 
romance  decorates  a  set  of  towels 
to  make  dish-drying  fun.  Embroider 
in  gay  colors,  simple  stitches.  25c 


2294.  Not  a  stitch  of  em¬ 
broidery  for  these  beautiful 
summer  flowers  to  trim 
linens  or  wearing  apparel. 
Just  iron  off  in  minutes! 
Colors  are  lavender,  pink 
and  rose-red.  25  cents. 


5544.  Protection  for  your  nicest  upholstery! 
A  charming  southern  belle  with  embroid¬ 
ery  and  crochet  combining  so  handsomely. 
Try  it  in  sparkling  white  or  soft  ecru.  25c. 

Include  an  additional  25  cents  for  your  copy 
of  the  1957  Needlework  ALBUM.  It’s  filled 
with  designs  to  knit,  crochet  and  embroid¬ 
er;  gift  patterns  printed  inside  the  book. 

Please  print  your  name,  full  address, 
pattern  number.  Send  orders  to  The  Rural 
New  Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St,  N.  Y.  1,  N.  Y. 


A  Case  of  Tog 

Tag,  you’re  “it”  —  if  you  don’t 
fead  carefully,  and  save,  the  printed 
information  attached  to  the  merchan¬ 
dise  you  buy.  One  little  tag  may  be 
your  guarantee,  or  service;  another 
ftiay  contain  inductions  or  informa- 
hon  about  spare  parts,  etc. 

The  tag  most  certainly  has  value. 
APril  6,  1957 


It  tells  you  how  to  use,  operate  or 
treat,  to  your  best  advantage,  the 
article  for  which  you  have  just  spent 
your  money.  Read  the  tag  carefully 
as  soon  as  you’ve  brought  your  pur¬ 
chase  home,  and  save  every  such  tag. 
A  recipe  card  file  is  a  fine  way  to 
keep  track  of  tags;  a  scrap  book  for 
tags  is  another  good  method. 

New  York  State  C.  Britton 


Teen-ager  and  10-year-old  are  expert  cooks 


Phillipsburg,  New  Jersey  Sisters 
Win  Awards  in  Cooking  Contests 


It’s  a  happy  day  when  two  sisters 
paste  up  their  scrapbook  of  cook¬ 
ing  awards.  And  it’s  going  to  be  a 
big  book,  for  between  them  teen¬ 
age  Emily  and  her  sister,  Margaret 
Nemeth,  have  won  more  than  100 
ribbons.  Just  last  year  Emily  won 
17  and  Margaret  11,  at  several 
different  New  Jersey  fairs. 

Emily  Nemeth  believes  prize¬ 
winning  cooks  do  well  to  start  at 
an  early  age,  and  she  encouraged 
Margaret  to  enter  her  first  contest. 
Of  course,  she  taught  Margaret  to 
use  Fleischmann’s  Active  *Dry 
Yeast.  “It’s  really  the  best!”  she 
says.  “It’s  so  fast  and  easy,”  adds 
Margaret. 


of  Lent,  the  first  few  weeks  of 
spring  . . .  and  a  good  time  to  serve 
your  family  yeast-raised  special¬ 
ties.  And  if  you  bake  them  at  home, 
be  sure  to  use  Fleischmann’s  Active 
Dry  Yeast — just  as  prize-winning 
cooks  do.  This  dry  yeast  is  so  fast, 
and  so  easy  to  dissolve.  Just  re¬ 
member  to  use  warm — not  hot — 
water.  And  it’s  really  convenient 
— keeps  for  months  on  your  shelf. 
Get  a  “Thrifty  Three”  strip  of 
Fleischmann’s  Active  Dry  Yeast 
today. 

6e*  the  new 
"Triple-Fresh’’ 

Pock 


April  means  the  last  few  weeks 


Another  Fine  Product  of  Standard  Brands  Inc. 


Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 


New  Way  Without  Surgery 

Science  Finds  Healing  Substance  That  Does  Both — 
Relieves  Pain — Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (Special)  —  For  the 
first  time  science  has  found  a  new 
healing  substance  with  the  astonish¬ 
ing  ability  to  shrink  hemorrhoids 
and  to  relieve  pain— without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently 
relieving  pain,  actual  reduction 
(shrinkage)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all  — results  were 
so  thorough  that  sufferers  made 


astonishing  statements  like  “Piles 
have  ceased  to  be  a  problem!” 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  (Bio-Dyne*)  — discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  H.*  At  your 
druggist.  Money  back  guarantee. 

•Beg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


SEND  A  FRIEND  A  TRIAL  SUBSCRIPTION 
TO  THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


9  months 


for  25c 


Friend1  s  Name 


R.  F.  D . Box 


Street 


Post  Office . State 


Your  Name . 

Address  . 

N 

(We  will  send  a  gift  card  bearing  your  name.) 
THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER,  NEW  YORK  1,  N.  Y. 
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TIPS  ON  TRACTORS 

by  DINO,the  Sinclair  dinosaur 


Howdy, 
friend  / 
That  tractor 
looks 
good  as  ( 
new  /  i 


It  is  new,  Dino  /  Engine  on  the 
other  tractor  wore  out 
mighty  quick.  Repair  biils 

were  getting 

.  I  "llrL  t0°  high. 


V£AR  LATER 


ONE 

/  Thanks,  Dino, 
for  that  tip  on 

SINCLAIR  EXTRA 
DUTy  MOTOR  OIL. 

Tractor's  running 
like  new... shows 
no  signs  of 
;  engine  wear/ 


f  What  you, need  is 

SINCLAIR  EXTRA  OUTyMOTOROIL/ 

It  helps  keep  repair  bills 
down, gives  extra  protection 
against  wear,  prolongs 
tractor  life. 


rSIICUil 

Stnii» 

S0UTT 


Its  smart  farm  management  to  give  your 
equipment  extra  protection  against  wear,  j 
Refill  now  with.. .  / 

SINCLAIR  EXTRA  DUTY  MOTOR  OIL 


Get  the  finest  for  your  car,  too!  Ask  your  Sinclair  Represento 
five  about  Sinclair  Extra  Duty  Tripie  X  Multi-Grade  Motor  Oil. 

SINCLAIR 

Petroleum  Products 
■for  every  farm  need 

Sinclair  Refining  Company,  600  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  20,  N.Y. 


I 
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The  ONE  MAN 
HARVESTER 


FREE!  Send  for  illustrated  booklet 
containing  complete  details! 

McKEE  FARM  EQUIPMENT,  Box  117, 
Wampsville,  New  York 
MR.  CLARENCE  COLLINS, 

Malone,  New  York 
EDMUNDS  and  GARRISON 

WallkiU,  New  York 


McKEE 

SHREDDER-HARVESTER 

brings  your  hay  in 
at  Vz  the  cost 
of  the  baler  method! 


Actual  figures  prove  the  McKee 
Shredder-Harvester  takes  hay  from 
windrow  to  barn  at  a  cost  of  97  cents 
per  ton  —  as  against  $2.54  per  ton 
for  baler  method.  (Labor  at  $1.00 
per  hr.  for  both  methods). 


Handle  hay,  straw,  grass  silage  and 
corn  silage  EASILY  by  yourself! 
SAVE  the  high  cost  of  extra  help. 
Go  right  ahead  when  the  time  is  right 
and  put  in  as  many  as  20  tons  per 
day!  That’s  what  other  farmers  are 
doing  w  th  the  new  McKee  Shredder- 
Harvester!  Get  ALL  the  money-saving 
facts  NOW! 


With  this  Congressional  session 
less  than  half  finished,  legislation  is 
already  moving.  A  bill  to  permit 
extra  plantings  of  critically  short 
durum  wheat  has  already  been  sent 
to  the  White  House  by  Congress.  The 
House  Agriculture  Committee  has  ap¬ 
proved  a  measure  which  would  make 
the  Agricultural  Conservation  Pro¬ 
gram  permanent.  The  same  com¬ 
mittee  also  acted  favorably  on  a  bill 
to  encourage  more  modern  terminal 
market  facilities.  The  Senate  Agri¬ 
culture  Committee  gave  the  go-ahead 
to  a  bill  which  would  extend  and  en¬ 
large  the  Public  Law  480  program  of 
trading  U.  S.  farm  surpluses  for  for¬ 
eign  currency — extend  it  for  a  year 
and  add  a  billion  dollars — while  also 
providing  another  $300  million  for 
direct  foreign  relief  in  disaster  areas. 
A  House  Agriculture  subcommittee 
passed  on  to  the  full  committee  bills 
to  step  up  control  of  plant  pests  and 
to  control  fire  ants.  The  Senate  Agri¬ 
culture  Committee  was  due  to  con¬ 
sider  whether  it  should  take  the  corn 
situation  off  dead  center.  The  same 
group  approved  a  bill  to  provide  for 
compulsory  federal  inspection  of 
poultry  while  the  House  Committee 
was  getting  set  to  approve  a  similar 
bill. 

The  poultry  inspection  bill  was 
about  what  poultry  producers 
wanted,  in  that  it  retained  inspection 
authority  within  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  rather  than  transferring 
it  to  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra¬ 
tion. 

The  marketing  facilities  bill  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  House  Committee 
would  provide  that  the  government 
guarantee  loans  extended  by  banks 
and  other  lending  agencies  to  people 
who  want  to  construct  modern  mar¬ 
keting  facilities.  The  Committee 
found  that  present  facilities  in  ter¬ 
minal  cities— and  they  said  that  New 
York  City  is  a  horrible  example — are 
out-of-date  and  inadequate  and  that 
there  is  much  spoilage  to  make  hand¬ 
ling  more  expensive,  and  in  some 
cases  the  filth  endangers  consumers. 
It  believes  that  farmers  would  get 
more  money  for  their  vegetables  and 


other  perishables  if  food  handlers 
did  not  have  to  contend  with  so  much 
spoilage  and  if  facilities  were  modern¬ 
ized  so  that  foods  can  be  handled 
with  less  labor. 

A  bill  to  provide  for  government 
control  over  production  of  eggs  arid 
broilers  will  probably  be  introduced 
in  Congress  shortly,  following  a 
meeting  in  Washington  held  by  the 
newly-formed  U.  S.  Poultry  and  Egg 
Association.  The  Federation  of  New 
Jersey  Egg  Producer  Cooperatives 
spearheaded  formation  of  the  new 
association,  and  the  meeting  was  at¬ 
tended  by  poultry  and  egg  represen¬ 
tatives  from  14  States  as  well  as  by 
municipal  officials  from  many  New 
Jersey  townships. 

The  meeting  was  in  the  nature  of 
an  organizational  get-together,  but  it 
gave  formal  approval  to  the  broad  out¬ 
lines  of  a  production  control  plan. 
During  the  course  of  their  stay  in 
the  nation’s'  capital,  organization 
leaders  got  an  invitation  from  the 
House  Agriculture  subcommittee  on 
poultry  to  submit  their  ideas  in  the 
form  of  a  bill  and  thereafter  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  support  of  their  measure. 

USD  A  expects  that  during  1957 
farmers  will  plant  the  smallest  total 
acreage  since  World  War  1,  what 
with  planting  controls  and  the  soil 
bank  programs.  The  soil  bank’s  long 
range  conservation  reserve  had  ac¬ 
counted  for  over  3,500,000  acres 
through  February  15,  while  the 
short-term  acreage  reserve  had  gone 
up  to  over  20  million  acres  through 
the  same  day. 

A  reduction  in  1957  plantings  of 
59  crops  of  12  million  acres  or  a  drop 
of  between  three  and  four  per  cent 
from  1956  to  334  million  acres  in 
1957  is  estimated.  But  large  in¬ 
creases  in  plantings  of  barley  and 
sorghums  are  expected  to  keep  feed 
grain  acreages  slightly  over  last  year 
in  the  face  of  a  corn  reduction — and 
the  worst  problem  is  in  feed  grains. 


USDA  announced  plans  for  a 
Federal-State  cooperative  spray  pro¬ 
gram  this  Spring  to  eradicate  the 
gypsy  moth  from  almost  three 
million  acres  of  forest  land  in  parts 
of  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Harry  Lando 


Socialism  in  Milk 


The  present  state  of  excitement  in 
the  New  York  milksned  is  highly 
reminiscent  of  a  certain  period  some 
20  years  ago.  In  the  Spring  of  1937, 
Borden’s  and  the  Dairymen’s  League 
cut  the  price  of  milk  “to  hold  their 
markets.”  The  price  cut  was  drastic 
and  deliberate.  It  was  done  with  the 
intention  of  making  the  farmers 
crazy  mad  —  crazy  enough  to  accept 
any  plan  placed  before  them.  That 
plan  was  the  New  York  Feredal  Milk 
Order.  The  Order  was  supposed  to 
stabilize  prices  and  therefore  get  the 
farmers  more  money  for  their  milk. 
What  actually  happens  under  the 
Order,  however,  is  that  all  milk  is 
pooled  together  and  a  uniform  price 
set  for  it.  In  other  words,  the  New 
York  dairy  industry  is  socialized. 
Every  farmer  must  share  his  milk 
check  with  everyone  else,  including 
the  Dairymen’s  League,  whether  or 
not  he  belongs  to  it.  The  result  has 
been,  throughout  the  years,  that  New 
York  dairymen  have  been  the  lowest 
paid  producers  in  the  Northeast. 

History  is  now  repeating  itself.  For 
many  months  farmers  have  been 
brain-washed  with  propaganda  and 
educational  meetings.  The  recent 
milk  strike  appears  to  have  been  en¬ 
gineered  and  timed  to  impress  Secre¬ 
tary  Benson  with  the  necessity  of 
doing  something  for  the  farmers. 
That  something,  of  course,  is  the 
granting  of  a  comprehensive  milk 
order  which  would  include  Northern 


New  Jersey  milk  producers  in  the 
New  York  Order. 

If  the  comprehensive  order  is  es¬ 
tablished,  there  .are  two  predictions 
that  can  safely  be  made.  First,  that  it 
will  be  only  a  matter  of  time  before 
it  will  become  necessary  to  enlarge 
the  Order  still  further.  This  is  true 
because  it  is  the  nature  of  Socialism 
that  it  must  keep  expanding.  The 
Socialist  cure  for  any  problem  is  al¬ 
ways  more  Socialism.  It  must  have 
new  victims  to  feed  upon.  Second, 
any  price  benefits  to  the  farmers  will 
be  of  short  duration.  There  can 
never  be  a  permanent  prosperity  in 
a  socialized  economy.  In  the  long 
run,  Socialism  benefits  nobody  but  the 
ruling  classes.  Enormous  power  and 
prestige  accrue  to  the  leaders  be¬ 
cause  of  the  vast  control  they  have 
over  other  people’s  lives  and  proper¬ 
ty.  Whatever  prestige  the  Dairymen’s 
League  may  have  is  due  entirely  to 
the  fact  that  it  has  practically  the 
entire  income  of  thousands  of  farm¬ 
ers  to  handle  as  it  pleases.  Not  only 
is  this  unbusiness-like,  but  it  is  con¬ 
trary  to  the  very  traditions  and 
ideals  of  Americanism.  It  never 
could  happen  if  there  was  a  better 
understanding  of  the  principles  in¬ 
volved. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  state  that  1 
have  been  a  dairyman  for  more  than 
40  years  and  a  reader  of  The  Rural 
New  Yorker  for  the  same  length  of 
time.  Pennsylvania  Dairyman 
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A  Look  at  Livestock  Numbers 


the  fore  pai't  of  every 
year,  the  USD  A  deter¬ 
mines  livestock  numbers 
on  the  nation’s  farms  as 
of  January  1.  The  out¬ 
standing  fact  in  this  year’s 
survey  is  that  numbers 
of  every  farm-animal  class  are  down 
from  a  year  ago. 

Cattle  and  Calves 

The  number  of  cattle  and  calves 
on  U.  S.  farms  January  1  was  esti¬ 
mated  at  95,166,000,  down  1.6  million 
from  the  all-time  high  of  a  year 
earlier.  This  decline  was  due  prim¬ 
arily  to  beef  reductions  in  the  Great 
Plains  States — the  rest  of  the  coun¬ 
try  as  a  whole  was  up  one  per  cent; 
but  the  nine  Northeast  States  contri¬ 
buted  a  one  per  cent  decrease.  Every 
state  in  the  Northeast  except  one 
had  a  drop  in  total  numbers;  Penn¬ 
sylvania  went  up  one  per  cent. 

In  milk  cows  and  two-year-old 
heifers,  included  in  the  all-cattle 
figures,  the  regional  count  of  3,455,- 
000  was  also  down  one  per  cent.  New 
Hampshire  with  71,000  and  Massa¬ 
chusetts  with  123,000  held  their  own, 
while  Pennsylvania  with  1,049,000  in¬ 
creased  one  per  cent.  Maine  was 
down  two  per  cent  to  121,000  head 
of  milking-age  cattle,  Vermont  with 
320,000  was  off  one  per  cent.  Rhode 
Island  with  18,000  down  five,  Connec¬ 
ticut  with  117,000  down  one,  New 
York  with  1,482,000  down  two  per 
cent,  and  New  Jersey  down  one  per 
cent  to  154,000  head.  The  milk-cow 
population  in  the  Northeast  as  a 
whole,  however,  was  still  some  127,- 
000  greater  than  the  1946-55  average. 

In  yearling  heifer  numbers,  the 
Northeast  declined  by  23,000  head; 
numbers  at  739,000  were  three  per 
cent  lower  than  in  January  1956. 
Maine,  with  34,000,  was  down  eight 
per  cent,  New  Hampshire  with  17,000 
down  six  per  cent,  Vermont  with 
63,000  had  no.  change,  Massachusetts 
with  22,000  down  eight  per  cent, 
Rhode  Island  down  a  third  to  2,000, 
Connecticut  with  22,000  down  four 
per  cent,  New  York  down  four  per 
cent  to  309,000,  New  Jersey  with 
25,000  no  change,  and  Pennsylvania 
with  245,000  down  one  per  cent. 

In  dairy  calves,  the  region  was 
down  one  per  cent  to  759,000.  Maine 
with  37,000  was  up  six  per  cent,  New 
Hampshire  down  five  to  18,000,  Ver¬ 
mont  at  65,000  down  two  per  cent, 
Massachusetts  at  22,000  no  change, 
Rhode  Island  up  a  third  to  3,000, 
Connecticut  at  22,000  down  four  per¬ 
cent,  New  York  down  four  per  cent 
to  305,000,  New  Jersey  at  25,000  no 
change,  and  Pennsylvania  at  262,000 
up  two  per  cent. 

In  other  regions  of  the  United 
States  there  was  no  increase  in  dairy 
cattle  numbers.  The  North-Central- 
East  and  North-Central-West  States 
were  down  one  per  cent,  the  South 
Atlantic  and  West  held  their  own, 
and  South-Central  declined  two  per¬ 
cent.  The  only  significant  gain  in 
dairy  cattle  numbers  was  perhaps  in 
Florida  where  the  increase  was  eight 
per  cent  to  210,000.  In  the  North 
Central  region  as  a  whole  there  was 
a  decline  in  the  number  of  yearling 
dairy  heifers,  but  a  slight  increase  in 
dairy  calves.  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 


Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  however, 
were  down  in  both  categories.  A  fair¬ 
ly  large  increase  in  dairy  calves  in 
Minnesota  and  a  slight  increase  in 
them  in  Iowa  account  for  the  mid¬ 
west  increase  in  the  calves. 

Hogs  and  Pigs 

Swine  numbers  on  U.  S.  farms 
January  1  were  estimated  at  52,- 
207,000,  down  five  per  cent  from  a 
year  earlier.  The  Northeast  declined 
eight  per  cent  to  1,187,000,  the  Mid¬ 
west  seven,  South  Central  two  per 
cent,  and  the  West  eight  per  cent; 
South  Atlantic  increased  three  per 
cent,  making  its  greatest  gain — nine 
per  cent  —  in  Florida.  Maine  with 
21,000  head  of  swine  went  down  13 
per  cent,  New  Hampshire  declined 
seven  per  cent  to  12,000,  Vermont 
was  down  eight  per  cent  to  12,000, 
Massachusetts  off  six  to  150,000, 
Rhode  Island  off  seven  per  cent  to 
11,000,  Connecticut  down  four  to 
25,000,  New  York  down  seven  to  146,- 
000,  New  Jersey  off  15  per  cent  to 
207,000  and  Pennsylvania  down  six 
to  603,000. 

In  no  northeastern  State  did  the 
number  of  pigs  under  six  months  of 
age,  sows  and  gilts,  or  boars  and 
barrows  exceed  the  number  in  1956. 
Pigs  under  six  months  old  were  five 
per  cent  fewer  in  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania  and  seven  per  cent  less 
in  New  Jersey.  Sow  and  gilt  numbers 
were  down  13  per  cent  in  New  York, 
five  in  New  Jersey  and  15  per  cent 
off  in  Pennsylvania.  Barrow  and  boar 
numbers  were  10  per  cent  smaller 
in  New  York,  18  per  cent  in  New 
Jersey  and  two  per  cent  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Massachusetts  was  down 
about  six  per  cent  in  each  of  the 
swine  categories. 

Sheep  and  Lambs 

In  no  State  in  the  Northeast  did 
the  number  of  sheep  and  lambs  de¬ 
cline  last  year.  Sheep  numbers 
nationally,  however,  did  go  down  one 
per  cent  to  30,838,000  head,  seven  per 
cent  below  the  10-year  average. 
Maine  was  up  11  per  cent  to  40,000 
head,  Massachusetts  up  eight  to  14,- 
000,  Connecticut  11  per  cent  to  10,- 
000,  New  York  up  six  per  cent  to 
186,000,  New  Jersey  up  six  per  cent 
to  18,000,  and  Pennsylvania  up  one 
per  cent  to  262,000.  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont  and  Rhode  Island  held  their 
own  at  10,000,  13,000  and  2,000  re¬ 
spectively. 

Each  State  increased  or  maintained 
its  sheep  count  in  categories  of  ewe 
lambs,  ram  lambs,  yearling  and  old¬ 
er  ewes,  rams  and  wethers. 

Horses  and  Mules 

The  national  farm  horse  and  mule 
population  declined  nine  per  cent  to 
a  total  of  3,558,000.  Maine,  Vermont, 
Connecticut  and  New  Jersey  each 
lost  a  thousand  draft  horses  during 
the  year;  New  York  was  down  8,000 
to  54,000  and  Pennsylvania  was  off 
5,000  to  58,000.  New  Hampshire, 
Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  held 
their  own  in  horses.  An  estimated 
164,000  horses  were  on  Northeast 
farms  the  first  of  the  year,  down 
nine  per  cent  from  a  year  earlier. 
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head 
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head 

head 

1948 . 

77,171 

24,615 

54,590 

29,486 

9,279 

1949 . 

76,830 

23,862 

56,257 

26,940 

8,498 

1950 . 

77,963 

23,853 

58,937 

26,182 

7,781 

1951 . 

82,083 

23,568 

62,269 

27,251 

7,036 

1952 . 

88,072 

23,060 

62,117 

27,944 

6,150 

1953 . 

94,241 

23,549 

51,755 

27,593 

5,403 

1954 . 

95,679 

23,896 

45,114 

27,079 

4,791 

1955 . 

96,592 

23,462 

50,474 

27,137 

4,309 

1956 . 

96,804 

23,213 

55,173 

27,012 

3,928 

1957 . 

95,166 

23,028 

52,207 

26,370 

3,558 

The  Livestock  Population  on  American  Farms  1948-1957. 
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A  large  staff  of  highly  trained  scientists  and 
technicians,  working  in  our  research  laboratories 
and  at  our  two  research  farms  is  constantly 
developing  Setter  ways  to  increase  the  nutritional 
value  of  today’s  farm  feeds.  This  extensive  re¬ 
search  pays  off  for  you  by  providing  more  milk, 
meat  or  eggs  for  every  bag  of  feed. 


EVERYTHING  I  ATE 
TURNED  TO  GAS 

“I  was  bothered  by  gas  for  fifteen  years.  Noth¬ 
ing  I  took  for  it,  including  baking  soda,  did  any 
good,”  says  Clyde  L.  Jordon  of  Muse,  Okla¬ 
homa.  "But  now,  after  taking  Dr.  Pierce’s 
Golden  Medical  Discovery  for  a  time,  I  enjoy 
any  kind  of  food  and  sleep  sound  as  a  dollar.” 

Thousands  of  people  who  suffered  gas  pains, 
heartburn,  stomach  distress,  due  to  acid  indi¬ 
gestion,  have  tried  Dr.  Pierce's  Golden  Medical 
Discovery  with  amazing  results.  Over  35,000,000 
bottles  of  this  great  non-alcoholic  medicine,  with 
its  wonderful  stomachic  tonic  action,  have  been 
sold.  And  no  wonder.  First,  taken  regularly  it 
promotes  more  normal  stomach  activity,  thus 
helping  to  digest  food  better  so  you  won’t  have 
gas,  heartburn,  sour  stomach.  Second,  with 
stomach  activity  improved,  you  can  eat  the 
foods  you  like  without  fear  of  after-distress. 

Get  Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Medical  Discovery, 
liquid  or  tablets,  at  druggists  now.  Save  this  ad. 


FREE  FOR 

ASTHMA 

If  you  sutler  asthma  attacks,  choke  and  wheeze,  find 
sleep  impossible  because  of  the  struggle  to  breathe.  .  . 
try  FRONTIER  ASTHMA  MEDICINE  now!  Get  im¬ 
mediate  blessed  relief  from  the  dreaded  symptoms  of 
bronchial  asthma.  Over  1,000,000  bottles  sold. 
FREE  TRIAL  bottle  by  return  mail.  You  pay 
nothing.  Send  name  and  address  now  to:  FRONTIER 
ASTHMA  CO.,  663-A  Frontier  Bldg.,  462  Niagara 
Street,  Buffalo  I,  N.  Y. 


NEW...  Quick  Cutting 
Flexible  Steel 


JIF-E  saw 

Here’s  a  handy  tool  with  101  uses  around  the 
farm,  home,  garden.  The  JIF-E  is  easy  to  use 
and  can  be  earried  like  a  pocket 
knife.  Its  two  interwoven  steel  blades 
will  easily  cut  wet  or  dry  wood,  trees, 
rubber,  plastics,  ice  blocks  and  non- 
ferris  metals.  Will  not  clog.  Choose 
from  three  sizes: 

20"  Sportsman  light  duty . $1.00 

20"  Woodsman  heavy  duty. .. .$1.50 

35"  2- Man  Commando . $2.00 

Complete  with  plastic  carry¬ 
ing  case.  Order  now,  we’ll 
pay  the  postage. 


THE  RANCH  HACKETTST0WN,  N.  J. 


Heal  TEATS! 

Designed  to  stay  in  pro¬ 
longed  antiseptic  contact, 
to  relieve  soreness  .  .  .  re¬ 
duce  congestion.  You  will 
like  this  modern,  more  effec¬ 
tive  medication  lor  Tender 
Udders,  Sore  Teats.  $1  at 
drug  and  farm  stores  or  write. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO.,  MORRIS  4,  N.  Y. 


Dr.  Naif  tor's 

UDDER 

BALM 


Livestock  in  Maryland 


(Continued  from  Page  226) 

experiments  at  the  Maryland  Station 
have  demonstrated  the  advantage  of 
using  silage  extensively  in  the  winter 
ration  of  beef  breeding  cows.  Good 
quality  hay  is  likewise  desirable.  No 
grain  feeding  is  necessary  when  good 
quality  roughages  are  liberally  fed 
to  the  wintering  herd.  Feed  the  bull 
the  best  quality  hay,  and  only  small 
amounts  of  silage. 

It  pays  to  produce  early  calves. 


You’ll  live  better  .  .  .  farm 
better  .  .  .  enjoy  life  more 
with  a  Marietta.  Safe, 
sound  storage  provides 
peace  of  mind... protection 
against  hazardous  weather 
...savings  on  high  feed 
costs.  Efficient  storing  and 
feeding  features  lessen 
your  daily ,  chores.  Rich, 
nutritious  silage  boosts 
milk  and  meat  production 
. . .  increases  profits. 

Get  ready  to  get  ahead  . . . 
get  the  facts  on  a  Marietta, 
today. 


THE  MARIETTA  CONCRETE  CORP.,  Marietta,  Ohio 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  Baltimore  21 1  Md.,  Charlotte  6, 
N.  C.f  Nashville,  Term.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  all  the  facts  on  a  Marietta  Silo. 


NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY 

STATE 

lust  a  capsule  each  morning 
...  a  capsule  each  night  brings 
blessed  relief  from  the  nagging 
minor  pains  and  aches  of 

ARTHRITIS 

Sleep  all  night ,  enjoy  life  with 
glorious  freedom  from  minor 
symptoms  caused  by  arthritis 
and  rheumatism 

How  many  times  would  you  have  paid  $100 
for  just  5  minutes  without  arthritic  pain? 
Now  you  can  hope  for  not  just  5  minutes,  not 
just  an  hour  or  two,  but  all -day  relief  for 
relative  pennies. 

Yes,  new  ARTH-RITE  (the  ONLY  re¬ 
lief  in  capsule  form)  with  as  few  as  2 
capsules  a  day  can  give  you  a  full  24 
hours  of  reduced  pain,  lessened  stiff¬ 
ness,  and  swelling. 

ARTH-RITE  is  the  ONLY  medication  that 
also  contains  alfalfa  extract  in  addition  to  an 
analgesic  compound  and  vitamin  fortifica¬ 
tion.  Alfalfa  is  said  by  many  to  contribute 
unknown  aid  to  minor  pains  caused  by  an 
arthritic  condition  and  is  an  age-old  home 
remedy  of  farmers. 

ARTH-RITE  is  yours  to  try  on  the  makers 
positive  money-back  assurance  that  it  must 
work  as  promised.  If  you  do  not  get  longer 
and  faster  temporary  relief  from  muscular 
pangs,  your  entire  purchase  price  will  be  re¬ 
turned  to  you  at  once  and  without  question. 

Try  ARTH-RITE  as  fast  as  you  can — 
order  by  mail,  we  pay  postage.  A  full 
month’s  supply  is  only  $3.85,  post¬ 
paid. C.O.D.’s  plus  postage.  Send  your 
order  with  check  for  $3.85  today  to: 

ARTH-RITE,  Dept.  L 

Carlson  Pharmaceuticals,  Inc. 

916  Michigan  Bldg.,  Detroit  26,  Mich. 


SHEAR  YOUR  OWN  SHEEP 


When  the  grass  is  green  again,  the 
best  place  for  these  young  pigs  will 
be  out  on  Ladino  clover  pasture. 

When  the  calves  are  dropped  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  or  March,  they  come  nearer  to 
utilizing  all  of  their  dam's  milk  than 
calves  which  are  dropped  during  the 
|  lush  pasture  season.  These  early- 
dropped  calves  are  then  sufficiently 
developed  when  grass  comes  to  han¬ 
dle  their  dam’s  increased  milk  flow, 
which  is  stimulated  by  the  new  grass. 
Early  calves  are  heavier  and  sell 
better  in  the  Fall  than  late  calves. 
To  get  early  calves,  keep  the  bull 
with  the  breeding  herd  during  May 
and  June,  then  remove  him.  This 
also  makes  for  a  uniform  calf  crop. 

It  is  further  recommended  that  the 
calves  be  creep-fed  throughout  their 
nursing  period  if  they  are  to  be  sold 
at  weaning  time.  Creep-fed  calves  at 
the  Maryland  Station  averaged  75 
pounds  heavier  at  weaning  time  than 
comparable  calves  not  creep-fed.  The 
additional  weight  and  improved  flesh¬ 
ing  condition  of  the  creep-fed  calves 
materially  increased  their  sale  value 
per  pound.  The  cost  of  this  addition¬ 
al  poundage  was  much  lower  than 
subsequent  gains.  Depending  on  the 
market,  the  creep-fed  calves  may  be 
sold  either  as  slaughter  baby  beeves 
or  as  well-fleshed  feeder  calves.  The 
feeder  buyer  likes  them  because 
there  is  no  setback  with  such  calves 
and  they  may  be  put  directly  on  full 
feed.  A  good  creep  mixture  used  at 
the  Maryland  Station  consisted  on 
the  following  poundages:  whole  oats 
40;  shelled  corn  30;  wheat  bran  20; 
and  either  linseed,  cottonseed  or  soy 
bean  oil  meal  10  pounds 


used,  dividing  the  field  in  half. 
Change  the  grazed  area  once  Or  twice 
a  season  to  help  control  swine  para¬ 
sites.  To  expand  the  operation,  keep 
six  of  the  best  sow  pigs  for  replace¬ 
ments,  and  then  further  cull  them  to 
four  head  when  they  are  one  year 
old.  These  eight  sows  and  their  litters 
would  need  about  1,600  to  1.700 
bushels  of  corn,  plus  the  six  acres 
of  Ladino  pasture.  For  this  initial 
set-up  sufficient  acreage  should  be 
allocated.  This  land  is  best  divided 
into  three  approximately  equal  areas 
on  which  a  three-year  rotation  of  corn, 
small  grain  and  Ladino  can  be  grown. 
Additional  corn  acreage  can  be  added 
as  needed.  Protein  supplements  will 
vary  from  a  low  of  about  one  ton  the 
first  year  to  around  four  tons  for  the 
eight  sows  and  their  litters  for  the 
second  year,  plus  about  400  pounds 
of  a  good  mineral  mixture. 

New  Breed  of  Hogs 

A  new  breed  of  hogs,  known  as  the 
Maryland  No.  1,  was  started  in  the 
Fall  of  1940  by  crossing  the  Danish 
Landrace  and  Berkshire  breeds.  Sub¬ 
sequent  selections  and  back-crossing, 
first  to  the  Berkshire  and  secondly  to 
the  Landrace,  have  resulted  in  hogs 
with  an  approximate  genetic  make¬ 
up  of  five-eighths  Landrace  and  three- 
eighths  Berkshire.  Since  1943  no 
new  individuals  have  been  admitted 
irtto  the  breeding  herd. 

Professor  W.  W.  Green  mentions 


No.  51 -A 


No.  61 -A 


Fast,  easy-to-use  Shearmaster  removes  fleece  in 
a  few  minutes.  Gets  10%  more  wool  than  hand 
blades.  Retains  maximum  length  of  wool  fibre, 
wool  grades  higher.  Powerful  cool-running 
motor  inside  easy-grip  handle.  Has  year  ’round 
use  for  shearing  the  farm  flock,  strays,  tagging 
(crutching),  removing  wool  from  dead  sheep. 
No.  31-B,  $52.50  No.  61-A  Grooming  Brush 
attachment  for  No.  31-B  Shearmaster,  $17.50, 
No.  51-A  Clipmaster  attachment  for  No.  31-B 
Shearmaster,  $18.75. 

SUNBEAM  CORPORATION,  Dept.  82,  Chicago  50,  111. 


Press 
top  to 
write 


Press  top  to  retract 

TOP  ACTION 
PENS*  REFILLS 

to  L 

(49c  value  each) 
to  fit  ALL 


$j 


TOP 
ACTION 
Retractable 


retractable 
pens  except 
Parker  Jotter 
or  Schaeffer. 
Choice  of  Red, 
Blue.  Black, 
brand 
new 
Brown 
Ink! 


Will  not  leak,  smear  or  transfer!  2-tone  barrels 
in  assorted  colors.  Blue  ink'  only.  Send  check 
or  M.  0.,  add  10c  shipping  charge  Money-back 
guarantee.  Quantity  &.  imprint  prices  on  request. 

BARCLAY  DISTRIBUTORS 

Dept.  694.  86-24  Parsons  Blvd..  Jamaica,  N.  Y. 


Beef  calves  creep-fed  during  their 
nursing  period  at  the  Maryland  Sta¬ 
tion  weighed  75  pounds  more  at 
weaning  time.  These  nice  Angus  are 
on  Kenneth  Bennett’s  Boalsburg, 
Centre  Co.,  Pa.,  farm. 


-  DEPRESSION  PRICES  - 

We  Sell  Cheap  —  Save  75%  Off  —  New  and  Used 
Tractor  Parts  —  Crawlers  and  Wheel  Tractors  —  160 
Makes  and  Models.  1957  catalog  ready.  Send  25o 
refundable.  SURPLUS  TRACTOR  PARTS  CORP. 
FARGO.  NORTH  DAKOTA 

SALE:  BOILERS  — 

TRUCK  SCALES.  Any  Size. 

LEWISBURG,  PENNA. 


-  FOR 

5  to  80  hp. 
J.  F0LLMER, 


LEFT  HANDED?  Send  for  free  list  of  articles  made 
specila  for  left  hand  use.  LEFT  HAND  PRODUCTS, 
BOX  402,  WARREN.  OHIO 


Hogs  on  Corn  and  Ladino  Clover 

A  system  of  hog  production  based 
primarily  on  corn  and  Ladino  clover 
has  an  important  place  in  the  Coastal 
Plain  areas  of  Maryland.  A  good  part 
of  this  area  has  flat  land  on  which 
corn  can  be  grown  with  little  danger 
of  soil  erosion.  Some  of  the  land  is 
not  suited  to  growing  alfalfa.  Until 
Ladino  clover  was  introduced,  there 
was  no  high  yielding,  good  quality, 
long-lived  legume  suited  to  these 
soils.  Ladino  clover,  in  addition  to 
supplying  excellent  forage  for  the 
hogs,  also  provides  nitrogen  for  the 
soil  and  this,  together  with  the  hog 
manure,  increases  corn  yields. 

A  report  on  this  practice  presented 
by  Professors  A.  O.  Kuhn  and  M.  H. 
Kerr  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
a  pork  production  program  of  this 
sort  can  be  started  with  a  compara¬ 
tively  low  investment.  The  labor  re¬ 
quirements  are  also  low.  These  au¬ 
thorities  mention  that,  if  one  is  not 
experienced  in  pork  production,  a 
good  way  to  start  is  with  four  bred 
gilts.  These  can  usually  be  bought 
from  $25  to  $75  above  their  live- 
weight  market  value. 

To  provide  for  rotation  of  the 
pasture,  six  acres  of  Ladino  will  be 
needed  for  this  number  of  hogs.  Tem¬ 
porary,  electrified  fencing  can  be 


that  the  breeding  program  was  and 
is  being  directed  toward  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  blood-line  combining  the 
black-and-white  coat  pattern  of  the 
Berkshire,  plus  the  desirable  meat 
type  characteristics  of  the  Landrace, 
as  well  as  the  Berkshire.  The  new 
breed  has  some  white  markings  on  a 
black  coat.  Carcass  data  obtained  on 
a  large  number  of  finished  Maryland 
No.  1  porkers  yielded  as  high  as  51 
per  cent  combined  weights  of  the 
five  primal,  high  priced  cuts  (ham, 
lion,  bacon,  picnic  and  butt).  The 
percentage  of  lean  meat  was  also 
unusually  high,  and  the  quality  su^ 
perior.  These  percentages  are  con¬ 
siderably  greater  than  that  of  most 
of  our  present  day  market  hogs. 
There  also  was  a  pleasing  degree  of 
superior  uniformity  in  the  carcasses 
of  the  slaughtered  Maryland  No.  1 
barrows.  Individuals  of  this  new 
breed  are  eligible  to  registry  in  the 
Inbred  Livestock  Registry  Ass’n, 
University  Farm,  St.  Paul  1,  Minne¬ 
sota. 


VETERINARY 

PRODUCTS 

DIRECT  to  YOU 


All  the  latest  effective  treatments 
employed  by  leading  veterinarians 
and  herdsmen.  Discounts  available 
on  quantity  shipments. 

Write  today  for  your  FREE 
Veterinary  Catalog. 


ANCHOR  SERUM  CO.  of  mu.,  me. 

NEW  JERSEY  BRANCH 

P.  O.  Box  464  CAMDEN  1 ,  N.  J. 


Books  on  Soils  and  Crops 

Forage  and  Pasture  Crops, 

W.  A.  Wheeler . $8.75 

Elements  of  Soil  Conservation, 

Hugh  H.  Bennett .  6.50 

Grassland  Farming  in  the  Humid 
Northeast, 

Ford  S.  Prince .  6.00 

Soils  and  Fertilizers, 

Firman  E.  Bear .  6.00 

Practical  Field  Crop  Production, 

Ahlgren,  Snell,  et  al  .  5.00 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 


SALESMAN 

WANTED 

We  have  an  opening  for  a 
capable  salesman  who  has  had 
experience  selling  to  farmers. 
Must  have  car  and  be  willing  to 
work  steadily.  The  man  selected 
will  be  given  an  exclusive  terri¬ 
tory  and  liberal  commission  that 
will  allow  him  to  earn  an 
attractive  income  on  a  year- 
round  basis. 

• 

STATE  AGE,  EXPERIENCE 
AND  REFERENCE.  Address 

Circulation  Manager 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street, 
New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


KILL  CHIMNEY  CRES0TE.  Down  Draft  and \ J'* 
Risk  at  Once.  FOREVER.  Mailable  metal  product. 
Money  Back  Guaranty.  Write  - 
BOSTON  MACHINE  WORKS  CO..  MFRS. 
DEPT.  RN,  7  WILLOW  ST.,  LYNN,  MASS. 
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_ _  FIRE  ALARMS 

Extinguishers  $5.00  up.  WRITE  TONIGH 
R.  P.  BANKSON.  108  REED  ST..  OIL  CITY,  >  *• 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Feed  for  the 

(Continued  from  Page  211) 

made  with  well-eared  corn  in  the 
dent  stage  worth  about  .4  as  much 
as  hay. 

One  might  give  this  cow  20  pounds 
of  hay  and  30  pounds  of  silage  per 
day.  The  hay  equivalent  (H.  E.) 
would  be  as  follows:  20x1.0,  20 

pounds  H.  E.;  plus  30x0.4,  12  pounds 
H.  E.;  total,  32  pounds  H.  E.,  or  two 
and  two-thirds  pounds  per  hundred 
pounds  of  bodyweight.  Feeding 
roughage  at  a  heavy  rate,  the  dairy 
farmer  would  need  one  pound  of 
grain  for  each  two  and  one-half 
pounds  of  milk  produced  above  18 
pounds;  in  xhis  case  22  pounds  of 
milk,  and  therefore  eight  and  four- 
fifths  pounds  of  grain. 

With  the  same  cow,  suppose  the 
hay  was  poor,  worth  only  .6  as  much 
as  good  hay,  and  the  corn  silage  was 
fair,  worth  .3  as  much  as  good  hay. 
Thus,  20x.6,  12  pounds  H.  E.;  30x.3, 
nine  pounds  H.  E.;  total,  21  pounds 
H.  E.,  or  one  and  three-fourths 
H.  E.  per  100  pounds  of  bodyweight. 
This  is  a  low  rate  of  roughage  feed¬ 
ing.  Now  he  would  feed  one  pound  of 
grain  for  each  two  and*  one-half 
pounds  of  milk  given,  or  40  divided 
by  2%,  thus  16  pounds  per  day. 

There’s  a  Difference  in  Costs 

Suppose  the  grain  in  the  first  ex¬ 
ample  cost  three  and  one-half  cents 
per  pound.  It  would  be  worth  3IV2 
cents  a  day.  In  the  second  example, 
grain  might  cost  a  little  less  because 
the  protein  percentage  would  not  be 
so  high.  Let  us  say  it  was  three  cents 
per  pound,  or  48  cents  daily.  Good 
roughage  makes  a  difference  here  of 
some  16  cents  per  day. 

It  is  not  always  possible  to  have 
good  quality  roughage;  neither  is  it  al¬ 
ways  possible  to  have  a  sufficient 
quantity.  If  roughage  consumption  is 
low  either  because  of  limited 
amounts  of  good  roughage  or  because 
the  quality  of  roughage  is  poor,  larg¬ 
er  quantities  of  grain  must  be  fed. 
But  because  the  amount  of  grain  is 
increased,  the  percentage  of  protein 
in  the  grain  can  be  reduced  and  still 
supply  the  amount  of  protein  re¬ 
quired.  In  the  example  just  men¬ 
tioned,  when  roughage  consumption 
was  high,  the  cow  received  nine 
pounds  of  grain.  If  it  was  18  per  cent 
protein,  she  had  1.62  pounds  of  pro¬ 
tein  daily  from  her  grain.  In  the 
second  example,  when  roughage  con¬ 
sumption  was  low  and  she  received 
16  pounds  of  grain,  she  would  get 
daily  2.88  pounds  of  protein  from 
the  grain.  This  is  more  than  she 
needs.  Protein  is  usually  the  expen¬ 
sive  nutrient  in  feeds,  so  the  protein 
content  could  be  reduced  at  least 
two  per  cent. 

Some  years  are  poor  roughage 
years.  Hay  cannot  be  cut  early,  or 
wet  weather  injures  it.  Corn  planting 
is  late,  corn  matures  slowly  and  does 
not  reach  the  early  dent  stage  by  silo¬ 
filling  time.  When  low  quality  hay 
must  be  used,  large  quantities  of  it 
should  be  fed  so  cows  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  pick  it  over  and  eat  the 
parts  that  they  like.  If  molasses  di¬ 
luted  one-half  with  water  is  sprinkled 
over  poor  hay  at  a  rate  of  about  two 
pounds  per  cow,  more  of  the  hay  will 
be  eaten  and  poor  hay  can  be  con¬ 
sidered  fair  hay. 

Feeding  with  Corn  Silage — and  Grass 

Highest  quality  grass  silage  and 
highest  quality  corn  silage  contain 
about  the  same  amount  of  total  di¬ 
gestible  nutrients.  High  quality  corn 
silage  with  plenty  of  ears  is  likely  to 
contain  more  fat  and  energy  and 
less  protein.  Therefore,  when  feed¬ 
ing  large  portions  of  corn  silage,  the 
total  pounds  of  grain  may  be  reduced 
— the  silage  provides  the  fat — but  the 
percentage  of  protein  in  the  grain 
should  be  16  or  18  per  cent  instead 
of  14  or  15. 

Grass  silage  contains  less  fat  and 
more  protein  than  corn  silage.  If  it 
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Milking  Herd 

is  being  fed  heavily  compared  to  hay, 
more  pounds  of  grain  will  have  to  be 
provided,  but  the  protein  may  be  as 
low  as  12  per  cent. 

It  is  possible  to  buy  good  concen¬ 
trate  (grain)  mixtures  for  the  cows, 
but  it  may  be  more  economical  to  use 
home-grown  grains.  Ground  corn, 
ground  corn-and-cob  meal,  and 
ground  oats  are  the  ones  usually 
used  in  dairy  rations.  They  are  good 
cow  feeds.  They  are  palatable  but 
they  are  low  in  protein.  They  can  be 
mixed  with  purchased  feeds  such  as 
dried  beet  pulp,  wheat  bran,  dried 
citrus  pulp,  distillers  dried  grains, 
soybean  meal,  linseed  oil  meal,  or 
cottonseed  oil  meal  to  form  a  good 
ration. 

Most  farmers  prefer  to  take  their 
home-grown  feed  to  the  mill  and 
have  it  ground  and  mixed  with  a  con¬ 
centrate  containing  some  30  to  32 
per  cent  protein  to  balance  a  ration 
for  their  cows.  This  is  the  practical 
way.  Feed  mills  are  prepared  to 
grind  and  mix  the  number  of  pounds 
of  each  feed  for  the  approximate  per¬ 
centage  of  fat  (five  or  more  per  cent) 
protein,  minerals,  and  T.  D.  N.  re¬ 
quired. 

Salt  is  also  an  important  item  in 
the  dairy  ration.  It  is  often  added  to 
the  concentrate  and  this  is  usually 
supplemented  with  a  block  of  iodized 
salt  available  to  the  herd  to  supply 
both  salt  and  iodine. 

Feeding  Cows  on  Pasture 

Pasture  is  palatable.  Cows  like  it 
and  eat  much  of  it.  The  most  eco¬ 
nomical  milk  is  produced  on  pasture. 
The  longer  during  the  growing  sea¬ 
son  that  cows  can  be  kept  on  it,  the 
more  economical  milk  they  will 
make.  Pasture  is  at  its  best  while 
pasture  crops  are  still  growing.  If 
cows  can  get  their  fill  of  it,  they  will 
really  produce. 

But  as  pasture  matures,  its  T.D.N. 
diminishes.  Cows  drop  in  production, 
and  they  lose  bodyweight.  Pasture 
management  thus  becomes  a  fac¬ 
tor.  This  may  include  improving 
permanent  pasture  by  draining,  lim¬ 
ing,  plowing,  fertilizing,  seeding  with 
a  grass-legume  mixture,  and,  in  sub¬ 
sequent  years,  top  dressing.  It  may 
also  mean  providing  temporary  pas¬ 
ture  crops  such  as  Sudan  grass  for 
grazing  during  the  hottest  summer 
months.  Or  it  may  mean  grazing  mea¬ 
dows,  rotating  the  herd  from  one 
plot  to  another  for  early  and  late 
grazing  with  a  hay  crop  taken  off 
the  same  plot  when  it  is  not  used  for 
pasture.  The  ideal  is  to  keep  cows 
harvesting  succulent  herbage  over  a 
long  period  of  time.  When  pasture 
does  not  sup'ply  the  needed  nutrients, 
it  should  be  supplemented  with  hay, 
silage  and  increased  amounts  of  grain. 

In  producing  milk  economically, 
the  following  should  be  considered: 
Get  as  many  nutrients  as  possible 
from  roughages  by  using  grass- 
legume  seedings,  cutting  hay  crops 
early  (June  1)  and  preserving  them 
without  weather  damage  (this  may 
mean  barn  drying  or  making  grass 
silage);  grow  corn  varieties  that  will 
mature  in  time  to  produce  ears  in 
the  early  dent  stage  by  silo-filling 
time;  supply  succulent  pasture  for  a 
long  period  of  time  by  improving 
permanent  pastures,  rotating  pasture 
plots,  grazing  meadows,  and  using 
supplementary  crops;  Estimate  hay 
equivalent  of  roughages  —  feed  the 
cows  all  the  roughage  they  will  eat 
and  supplement  it  with  grain;  keep 
records,  know  the  weights  of  your 
cows,  their  milk  production,  and  its 
butterfat  content;  use  feeding  tables 
as  a  guide;  use  home-grown  grains 
with  purchased  high-protein  feeds 
for  the  most  economical  ration  of  de¬ 
sired  fat,  protein  and  T.  D.  N.;  keep 
the  number  of  cows  you  can  ade¬ 
quately  supply  with  roughage.  Cull 
the  poor  producers.  I 
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-Surge  rue  4  PULL 

milked  its  way  to  the  top 


HOW? 


By  Getting  More  Milk  .  ,  . 
FASTER 

2.  By  Preventing  Udder  Injury 

3.  By  Saving  Wash-Up  Time 

4.  By  Producing  Cleaner  Milk 


Surge  and  only  Surge  brings  you  genuine  TUG  & 
PULL  .  .  .  the  original  downward  and  forward  milk¬ 
ing  motion  that  keeps  teat  cups  safely  down  .  .  . 
and  gets  more  milk  ...  by  itself. 

And  with  Surge  you  get  Organized  Surge  Service 
.  .  .  making  sure  your  cows  are  milked  with  real 
TUG  &  PULL  day  in  and  day  out  .  .  .  through  the 
years. 

That  same  TUG  &  PULL  milking  and  on-the- 
farm  service  are  yours  with  a  Surge  pipe  line,  parlor, 
or  bucket  milker. 


SURGE 


MILKER 

UNIT 


DOWN 


Up  to 
24  Months 
to  Pay. 

FREE  Demonstration  on  your  farm. 


BABSON  BROS.  CO.  of  N.  Y. 


842  WEST  BELDEN  AVENUE 


SYRACUSE  1,  N.  Y. 


FREE  DELIVERY 


FIRESTONE  TR*"°R 

Special  Lowest 

WHOLESALE  PRICES 

Fresh  Stock 
Factory  Guaranteed 

No  Seconds 

Write  for  Prices 

We  are  wholesale  tire 
dealers  and  cater  to 
farm  trade.  Save 
money  on  car,  truck 
and  tractor  tires. 

★ 

SPECIFY  SIZE,  PLY  &  TREAD  DESIGN 
Please  Print 

EMPIRE  TIRE  CO. 

2564  Bedford  Ave.  Brooklyn  26,  N.  Y. 


Champion 
Open  Center 


CASTRATE  AND  DOCK 

this  modern  BLOODLESS  way 


.Elastic  ring;  method.  One  man,  any 
weather.  For  castrating  or  docking 
LAMBS,  castrating  CALVES,  dehorn¬ 
ing.  Time*tested,  original  - 

/elasTrSH 

i — — T.M*  BEG- 

At  Dealers  or  $12.50  postpaid.  RINGS 
extra:  50,  $1;  IOO,  $1.80;  500,  $7. 

Use  only  genuine  Elastrator  rings 
with  yellow  mark. 

CALIFORNIA  STOCKMEN’S  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept,  c-7  <  151  Mission  St.,  Son  Francisco,  Colif. 


DRAINS  cellars,  cisterns,  wash  tubs,-  "7  95 
IRRIGATES  -  CIRCULATES  -  SPRAYS  TkV 1 


Pumps  3.000  GPH:  450  GPH  SO'  high;  or 
1.800  GPH  from  25'  well.  Use  Va  to  %  HP 
motor.  Coupling  included  free.  1"  in¬ 
let;  %"  outlet.  Stainless  steel  shaft,  rs 

Won't  rust  or  clog! . $7.95  ** 

Heavy  Duty  Ball-Bearing  Pump 
Up  to  7,500  GPH;  or  3,000  GPH 
from  25'  well.  144"  inlet;  1"  out¬ 
let  $12.95.  Postpaid  if  cash  with  order.  Don’t  delay — 
send  for  yours  today!  MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE. 
IABAWC0  PUMPS  .  BelfeMead  I91B,  New  Jersey 


NOW. . .  tell  at  a  glance  when  your 
livestock  &  poultry  young  are  due! 


THE  PROPHIT 


Its  new.  .  .and  its 
easy  .  .  .take  the 
guess  work  out  of 
breeding.  A  simple 
turn  of  the  wheel 
shows  when  the 
young  of  livestock, 
poultry  or  any  farm 
anmal  can  be  ex¬ 
pected.  A  full  8%- 
inches,  this  durable, 
plastic  -  coated  guide 
is  yours  for  m-, 

only  . M.UU 

ppd. 

The  PROPHIT  will  save  you  time  and  money.  .  . 
Order  TODAY! 

THE  RANCH  HACKETTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


DIRECT  TO  YOU...  EASY  TERMS 

Genuine  Rockdale  Mon¬ 
uments  and  Markers 

Full  Price  $14.95  and  up. 

Satisfaction  or  MONEY 
BACK.  We  pay  freight. 

Compare  our  low  prices.  I 
WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOG1 
ROCKDALE  MONUMENT  CO. 

DEPT. 455,  JOLIET,  ILL. 


SAVE  30# 


ON  GUARANTEED 
t ROTARY  TRACTORS 


„  .  ,,  ,  Direct  factory-to-you  price,  lowest 

Lown  •  Hauls  in  the  field.  High  quality  machine. 
-  Scylhes  •  Roller  All  steel  construction.  Models  from 
Sulky  •  Sprays  2V'j  to  3 Vi  HP.  Engines  used: 

Mulches  Briggs  &.  Stratton,  Clinton  and' 

AC  Paw.r  Kohler.  Extra  big  Goodyear  tires. 

AC  Power  Generator  Reverse  and  ful|  differential.  Auto- 
Plows  Snow  malic  clutch.  Power  take-off.  Na-‘ 
Culs  Wood  tionwide  acclaim.  Act  now.  10  day 
free  trial.  Absolutely  no  risk.  ' 

CULTiLIFR  MFG.  CO.. 

162-C  CHURCH  ST., 

NEW  BRUNSWICK.  N.  J. 


’57  Models- ---’56  Prices! 


Model  57  — 
As  New  As 
Tomorrow! 


V 


.6  Models,  battery  and  electric! 

V-  .Non-shorting!  V-  -2  Signal  lamps  identify  trouble 
immediately!  V.  -1  Year  guarantee  —  lightning  pro¬ 
tection  included!  V-  .Patented  “Saf-Tee”  Chopper  with 
built-in  automatic  circuit  breaker!  V-  .Chopper  and 
terminals  weather-protected  —  yet  quickly  accessible! 
V-  .2-Tone  finish — beautiful  as  a  table  radio — rugged  as  the  Rockies! 
\/.  .  1-Wire,  any-soil,  stock  .controller! 


NEW!  Hol-Dem 

WEED-PROOF  Fencers! 


DISTRIBUTOR  HOL-DEM 
Ask  Your  Dealer  for  a  Free  Demon¬ 
stration  &  Folder  on  Electric  Fencing. 


ELECTRIC  FENCER  COMPANY 
CARLISLE,  PENNA. 


Prepare  NOW  for 
that  all-important 

FIRST  GRASS 


with  a  GRANGE  silo 


Exclusive  GRANGE  features  plus  your  first 
crop  of  GRASS  save  work  and  dollars — cut 
amount  of  concentrate  and  supplement 
needed  per  animal.  New  Grange  Sure-Set 
keeps  moisture  out  insures  highest  possible 
food  value.  ,  p 

u 


SEND  NOW  FOR  NEW 
BIG  "G"  FOLDER 


GRANGE  SILO  CO. 
Red  Creek,  N.  Y. 

Without  obligation, 
New  Big-G  Folder. 

Name _ 


please  rush  me 


Address- 


NEW  FINANCE  PLAN  AVAILABLE 

_ _ _ _ I 


Makes  Gardening 
FUN! 

ROTO-HOE  .doesn’t 
jump  around, 
doesn’t  have  to  be 
jiggled,  joggled  and 
bounced  along.  It’s 
smooth,  easy,  pulls 
itself  along.  You’ll 
enjoy  growing  fresh 
vegetables  and  beautiful  flowers — without 
backaches,  weeding  problems — ROTO-HOE 
tills,  cultivates  between  the  rows,  helps  you 
have  a  better  garden,  more  time  to  realx. 
Complete  2  h.p.  ROTO-HOE  only  $129.50. 


Why  Push? 

22"  Self-Propelling  ROTO-CUTTER  and 
many  other  low-cost  attachments  use  same 
power  unit,  change  so  quickly. 

Write  for  FREE  color  folder,  nearby 
dealer's  name. 


ROTO-HOE  &  SPRAYER  CO. 

DEPT.  R-78,  NEWBURY,  OHIO 


LOW  COST  Ventilation 


For  dairy  and 
poultry  barns. 

Complete 
packaged  unit. 
Ready  to  install. 


Write  for  Catalog  and  Price  List 


Uebler  Milking  Machine  Co.,  Inc. 

VERNON,  NEW  YORK 


BELAROPEOL  OINTMENT 

FOB 

ULCERATIONS  •  ECZEMA  •  ABSCESSES 

4  ounces  $3.00;  12  ounces  $6.00 
J.  V.  GREGAN  &  SON,  INC. 

341  E.  CENTER  ST.,  MANCHESTER,  CONN. 


Opportunity  for  Middle-Aged  Man 

We  need  a  few  reliable  men  to  act  as  our  sales 
representative  in  their  neighborhood  and  take  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  We  allow  a 
liberal  commission  on  both  new  and  renewal  orders 
and  any  man  who  enjoys  meeting  people  will  find 
the  work  both  pleasant  and  profitable. 

The  men  selected  will  be  given  an  exclusive 
territory  near  their  home  and  will  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  develop  a  permanent  business  and  a 
steady  income.  No  experience  or  investment  of  any 
kind  is  required  but  must  have  a  car  and  be  able 
to  furnish  satisfactory  references.  For  further 
details  write  — 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER, 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  West  30th  Street  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


The  Holstein-Friesian  Assn,  of 
America,  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  invites  4-H 
and  FFA  members  to  junior  member¬ 
ship  in  the  association;  there  is  no 
fee.  If  you  have  at  least  a  year  of 
4-H  or  FFA  dairy  experience,  are 
under  21  years  of  age,  and  have  one 
or  more  Holsteins  registered  in  your 
own  name,  you  are  eligible.  Junior 
members  register  and  transfer  ani¬ 
mals  at  regular  member’s  rates,  they 
receive  information  and  reports  on 
Holstein  activities,  they  have  special 
opportunities  to  get  acquainted  with 
successful  Holstein  breeders  and, 
upon  reaching  their  21st  birthday, 
they  can  extend  membership  on  a 
limited  10-year  plan  at  a  reduced 
fee.  James  H.  Speer,  19,  Blairs  Mills, 
Huntingdon  Co.,  Pa.,  who  was  1956 
FFA  Star  Farmer  for  the  North  At¬ 
lantic  region,  has  21  Holstein  cows 
and  26  heifers.  His  latest  annual 
DHIA  record  was  of  13,456  pounds 
of  milk  and  502  pounds  of  butterfat, 
an  increase  of  2,190  pounds  of  milk 
and  126  of  fat  in  the  past  five  years. 


The  1957  program  of  the  National 
Junior  Vegetable  Growers  Assn. 
(NJVGA)  again  includes  five  major 
projects:  (1)  Production  and  Mar¬ 
keting  Contest,  involving  a  specific 
vegetable  or  fruit  enterprise  of  an 
individual  participant;  (2)  National 
Demonstration  Contest,  involving  ex¬ 
planation  by  word  and  action  of  pro¬ 
duction,  marketing  or  utilization  of 
horticultural  crops;  (3)  National 
Judging,  Grading  and  Identification 
Contest  for  fruits  and  vegetables; 
(4)  the  Annual  Convention,  a  four- 
day  event  held  early  in  December 
— this  year  at  Springfield,  Ill.,  Dec. 
8-12;  and  (5)  the  NJVGA  Achieve¬ 
ment  Award  of  the  Year,  made  to  an 
individual  member  on  the  basis 
of  ability,  achievement,  leadership, 
character  and  interest  in  horticulture 
as  exhibited  in  NJVGA  work.  Mem¬ 
bers  and  entrants  must  be  at  least 
14  and  not  over  21  years  of  age  as 
of  December,  1957.  John  Porter, 
Baldwinsville,  N.  Y.,  is  national 
NJVGA  president.  Chairman  of  the 
national  committee  is  Grant  J3. 
Snyder,  103  French  Hall,  University 
of  Massachusetts,  Amherst.  Member¬ 
ship  applications,  entry  blanks  and 
full  NJVGA  information  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  him.  A  motion  picture 
of  20  minutes’  duration  on  NJVGA 
activity  and  aims  is  available  for 
showing  to  horticultural  groups  upon 
request  to  Prof.  Snyder. 


Hobert  L.  Stoddard,  19,  Mt.  Upton, 
Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y.,  has  recently 
been  named  New  York  State  4-H 
Guernsey  Champion  Boy.  Active  in 
dairy  work  for  the  past  11  years,  he 
now  has  four  Guernsey  cows  and  four 
heifers;  two  of  the  cows  have  ex¬ 
ceeded  10,000  pounds  of  milk  and  450 
pounds  of  butterfat  in  production 


records.  Since  beginning  his  enter¬ 
prise,  Hobert  has  been  able  to  sell  17 
head  of  breeding  stock.  His  first 
three  calves  presented  to  him  11 
female  descendants.  Reserve  cham¬ 
pion  4-H  showman  this  past  year  at 
the  Afton  Fair,  he  graduated  from 
Guilford  Central  School  in  1956. 
Hobert  is  now  farming  with  his 
father. 

Richard  E.  Keene,  Gilbertsville, 
Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y.,  is  recipient  of  the 
$500  Ward  W.  Stevens  Holstein 
Scholarship  for  the  1956-57  school 
year.  Now  a  senior  at  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity,  Dick  was  a  member  of  the 
dairy  judging  team  which  won  inter¬ 
collegiate  contests  at  both  Eastern 
States  and  Waterloo,  Iowa,  last  Fall. 
Earlier  in  his  dairying  career,  he  was 
active  in  4-H  work,  building  in  it  the 
herd  of  18  registered  Holsteins  now 
helping  finance  his  college  educa¬ 
tion.  The  scholarship  is  a  perpetual 
memorial  to  the  late  Ward  W. 
Stevens,  pioneer  New  York  Holstein 
breeder  and  judge. 

Meetings  in  Onondaga  County’s 
farm  machinery  care  project  will  be 
held  at  Baldwinsville  Farm  Supply, 
M.  &  W.  Farm  Store  in  Skaneateles, 
and  Tully  Central  School  froni  7:30 
to  9:30  p.  in.  on  April  11  and  at 
Henry  Melvin’s  in  Belgium,  Forward 
Brothers  of  Bennetts  Corner  Road 
and  Tully  Central  School  on  April 
25.  Enrollment  is  open  to  farm  boys 
and  girls  over  12;  instruction  will  be 
given  in  construction  and  operation 
of  farm  machinery,  with  power  trans¬ 
mission  and  tractor  safety  as  special 
topics. 


New  Hampshire  has  selected  four 
young  farm  people  to  represent  the 
State  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  during 
National  4-H  Club  Camp  and  Con¬ 
ference  June  15-21.  They  are  Ann 
Scribner,  16,  of  Stafford  Bow  Lake, 
Rogene  E.  Weed,  17,  Woodsville,  Ray¬ 
mond  Stout,  18,  Exeter,  and  Fred¬ 
erick  W.  Fenton,  16,  Center  Conway. 
Each  has  completed  many  4-H  pro¬ 
jects  in  which  the  quality  of  their 
achievement  was  especially  distin¬ 
guished  among  that  of  the  7,000 
Granite  State  4-H  Club  members. 


Maine  4-H  youngsters  are  again  re¬ 
sponding'  enthusiastically  to  the 
broiler  raising  contest  sponsored  by 
the  Maine  Bi-oiler  Festival  Commit¬ 
tee  for  the  broiler  show  July  12-13 
at  Belfast.  Nine  Maine  hatcheries 
have  donated  6,900  chicks  to  give  138 
contestants  an  opportunity  to  raise 
50  broilers  each.  Maine  4-H  Club 
membership  is  reported  to  total  6,708 
boys  and  girls. 

Lee  Webber  and  Ernest  Rowe  won 
the  judging  contest  held  at  the  home 
of  Philip  Rowe,  Litchfield,  Kennebec 
Co!,  Me.,  leader,  recently.  Members 
of  their  4-H  Club  discussed  wood¬ 
working  and  better  dairy  methods  in 
their  projects  for  the  year.  b. 


Farm  Work-Shop  Class  Reconditions  Manure  Spreader 


James  Snyder  ( l .)  brought  this  manure  spreader  into  Gerald  Vogt’s  Ohio 
vo-ag  class  from  his  father’s  farm  and,  with  three  parts  replaced  at  a  cost 
of  $2.72,  a  few  teeth  and  paddles  straightened,  and  a  new  coat  of  paint,  took 
it  back  home  for  many  more  years  of  successful  spreading  of  farm  fertilizer. 
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(Continued  from  Page'  212) 

Because  dry  weight  of  silage  corn 
drops  off  as  plants  mature  from  glaze 
to  dent  stage,  Professor  Wiggans 
recommends  cutting  corn  at  glaze  for 
greatest  silage  nutrients.  His  advice 
was  to  select  a  variety  that  would 
reach  this  stage  in  one’s  own  area 
at  a  time  one  wished  to  ensile  the 
crop.  In  discussing  minimum  tillage 
for  corn,  Professor  S.  R.  Aldrich 
said  that  comparison  of  a  plot  work¬ 
ed  six  times  prior  to  planting  with 
one  worked  just  once  by  the  plow- 
plant  method  revealed  a  seven-per¬ 
cent  better  water  situation  in  the 
plow-plant  plot. 

How  Good  Is  the  Stock? 

'Because  the  level  of  dams’  milk 
production  is  not  as  important  as 
previously  supposed — there  is  a  con¬ 
vergence  of  daughters’  toward  breed 
or  herd  average,  Professor  C.  R. 


On  display  at  Farm  and  Home  Week 
were  these  two  red  kidney  bean 
plants.  The  one  on  the  right ,  treated 
with  gibberellic  acid,  bears  pods  four 
inches  higher  for  possible  mechani¬ 
cal  harvest. 

Henderson  said  that  that,  if  dams  are 
above  average,  a  bull  is  handicapped 
in  the  equal  parent  index.  He 
showed,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  this 
index  generally  gives  a  false  impres¬ 
sion  of  the  merit  in  a  dairy  sire.  Pro¬ 
geny  tests  he  reported  still  to  be  the 
primary  method  of  determining  gene¬ 
tic  value  in  dairy  cattle.  Records  on 
dams  and  daughters  in  a  single  herd, 
in  selected  herds,  at  special  testing 
stations — as  in  Scandinavia,  and  in 
many  herds,  as  in  artificial  breeding 
— DHIA  work,  he  gave  as  current 
means  of  testing.  Adequate  numbers, 
avoidance  of  selection,  and  uniformi¬ 
ty  of  environment  he  mentioned  as 
requisites  for  proper  tests. 

M.  B.  Lacy  urged  caution  by  beef 
breeders  in  accepting  too  fully  the 
significance  of  gain  and  performance 
records  over  type  of  individual  ani¬ 
mals.  He  believed  “we  have  made  a 
lot  of  progress”  in  improving  beef 
over  many  years  on  the  basis  of  show¬ 
ring  type.  Because  feed-lot  gains  are 
nevertheless  about  20  per  cent  heri¬ 


table  —  but  without  correlation  to 
type  at  all — Professor  Lacy  reported 
that  Cornell  initiated  a  performance 
test  for  New  York  State  beef  bulls. 
Last  Fall,  15  spring  calves,  potential 
sires,  from  New  York  State  breeders 
were  brought  into  the  pen  for  feed¬ 
ing  some  15  pounds  of  grain  a  day. 
So  far,  they  have  gained  an  average 
of  2.73  pounds  daily.  But  the  best 
type  bull  is  still  not  gaining  two 
pounds  per  day.  While  Professor 
Lacy  said  he  would  not  use  such  a 
bull  if  he  does  not  soon  do  better, 
he  declared,  too,  “I  should  like  to 
think  that  bulls  should  qualify  on 
type  first”,  i.e.,  like  dairy  animals  do 
on  color.  At  least  “acceptable”  type 
is  needed,  no  matter  how  fast  the 
gains,  he  emphasized.  He  advised 
beef  producers  to  purchase  scales  for 
weighing  of  calves  at  weaning  time. 
Some  breeders  with  bulls  in  the  per¬ 
formance  test,  he  said,  are  continu¬ 
ing  on-farm  research  to  verify  the 
relationship  betweeen  a  bull’s  own 
gains  and  those  of  his  offspring. 

To  obtain  the  “concentrated  effort” 
needed  for  “overall  improvement  of 
the  State’s  livestock”,  Ellis  Pierce 
proposed  that  a  sire-evaluation  sta¬ 
tion  be  established  at  Cornell.  Add¬ 
ing  to  the  bull-performance  tests,  it 
would  include  35  more  beef  bulls,  50 
rams  and  60  litters  of  swine  per  year. 
Professor  Pierce  termed  the  swine- 
certification  program  in  New  York 
State  a  prelude  to  the  full  boar-litter 
evaluation  plan.  In  this,  a  sow  must 
produce  at  least  an  eight-pig  litter 
that  weighs  320  pounds  in  56  days. 

With  the  productive  life  span  of 
the  average  dairy  cow  at  three  and 
a  half  to  four  years,  Professor  J.  T. 
Reid  observed  that  45  to  55  per  cent 
of  its  life  is  spent  in  preparation. 
Cows  that  live  to  22  and  23  years 
of  age,  he  pointed  out,  spend  only  10 
per  cent  of  their  years  in  getting 
ready  and  90  per  cent  in  actual  milk 
production.  He  wondered,  therefore, 
if  feeding  could  contribute  to  longer 
productive  life;  commenting  on  ex¬ 
perience  in  Scandinavia,  he  said 
“animals  fed  somewhat  less  might 
live  longer.”  Calves  over  six  months 
of  age,  he  said,  “can  do  quite  nicely 
on  roughage  alone”;  depending  on 
roughage  quality,  “pretty  decent 
heifers  can  be  grown.”  In  answer  to 
his  own  question,  “Do  well-fed  hei¬ 
fers  make  the  best  cows?”,  Professor 
Reid  declared,  “If  you  mean  ex¬ 
tremely  large  and  fat  heifers,  No!” 

The  Early  Bird,  the  Efficient  Egg 

“You  cannot  get  everything  good 
in  one  chicken,”  was  Professor  A. 
Van  Tienhoven’s  comment  on  results 
in  New  York’s  random  sample  test¬ 
ing  program.  Ranked  in  quarters, 
three-year  records  showed  that  for  16 
Leghorn  strains  income  over  feed 
and  chick  costs  correlates  with  pro¬ 
duction  per  pullet  housed  and  with 
feed  efficiency,  but  not  with  mortali¬ 


ty,  December  egg  size,  albumen  quali¬ 
ty,  or  per  cent  of  blood  spots.  The 
most  profitable  birds  thus  may  have 
the  worst  albumen  quality,  and  the 
least  profitable  ones  may  lay  the 
largest  eggs. 

“Progress  has  made  anytime  broil¬ 
er  time”  was  the  title  of  a  poultry 
display.  Citing  the  increase  in  num¬ 
bers  of  northeast  broilers  grown 
from  29  million  in  1936  to  425  million 
in  1956,  it  cal’ed  attention  to  the 
fact  that  it  took  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks  14  weeks  to  convert  12  pounds 
of  feed  into  their  own  weight  of 
three  pounds;  today  White  Rocks 
reach  3.2  pounds  in  nine  weeks  on 
only  eight  pounds  of  feed.  Similarly 
for  eggs,  it  was  demonstrated  that 
1930’s  birds  produced  only  140  eggs 
a  year  on  92  pounds  of  feed;  today 
the  modern  hen  lays  193  eggs  a  year 
on  89  pounds  of  feed. 

The  panel  on  poultry  integration 
presented  incompatible  opinions  by 
experts  and  farmers.  C.  K.  Laurent  of 
the  University  of  Georgia  said  broiler 
integration  developed  “because  it 
was  profitable  to  do  so.”  He  predicted 
it  would  not  be  merely  the  inde¬ 
pendent  or  integrated  operator  who 
would  survive,  but  rather  the  more 
efficient  one.  A.  W.  Jasper  of  Mt. 
Morris,  Ill.,  insisted  that  egg  inte¬ 
gration  arose  because  of  the  “de¬ 
mand  for  large  volume,  uniform, 
high-quality  eggs”;  the  trend,  he 
thought,  was  “toward  more  poultry 
integration.”  Frank  Humphrey  Wash¬ 
ington  Co.  poultryman,  however,  in¬ 
sisted  that  egg  integration,  as  well  as 
broilers,  was  started  “to  sell  feed.” 
“You  throw  away  bargaining  power 
for  three  years”  he  argued,  “to  buy 
feed  for  three  years.”  j.  n.  b. 


Bulk  Milk  Tanks  to  Be 
Self-Cleaning? 

Experimental  installation  of  a 
variable-speed  agitator  motor  in  a 
cylindrical  milk  tank  offers  evidence 
that  it  may  soon  be  possible  to  clean 
bulk  tanks  automatically.  The  three- 
speed  motor  turns  slowly  for  agita¬ 
tion,  at  a  medium  speed  for  milk 
sampling,  and  at  high  speed  to  rinse, 
wash  and  sterilize  with  cleansing 
water.  A  splatter-spray  principle  is 
said  to  hurl  cleansing  solution  and 
water  at  such  high  velocity  through¬ 
out  the  vacuum  tank  that  it  becomes 
thoroughly  cleaned.  An  automatic 
timing  system  regulates  the  whole 
cleaning  cycle. 

It  has  not  been  proved  that  the 
high-speed  spreading  of  cleansing 
water  will  completely  eliminate  the 
need  for  brushing.  But  it  is  felt  that 
boards  of  health  and  milk  inspectors 
would  look  with  favor  on  any  pro¬ 
cess  which  would  automatically  near¬ 
ly  assure  proper  cleaning  of  bulk 
milk  tanks.  Although  cleaning  is  not 
a  severely  burdensome  farm  chore 
by  hand,  dairymen  would  be  pleased 
to  see  it  taken  care  of  automatically, 
too. 


'SAVES  ENOUGH  MONEY 

with 

CALF-PAB 

to  make  payments  on 
new  washing' machine" 


WHY  PAY  MORE? 


Calf  feeders  know  Blatchford’s  Calf-Pab 
is  good.  It  gives  safe,  rapid  growth  .  .  . 
yet  costs  less  to  feed.  Ask  your  dealer  to¬ 
day!  Discover  how  much 
you  can  save! 

WRITE  TODAY 

for  New  Edition  of  Famous 

Calf  Manual 

FREE! 


DEPT.  1647 


fflafcfifords 


Main  Plant  S  Offices  Midwest  Division  West  Coast  Division 
WAUKEGAN,  ILL.  Des  Moines,  la.  Nampa,  Idaho, 


ABSORBINE 

keeps  ’em 

on  the  job 

Old  timers  who  know  horses  and  horse 
care  are  never  without  Absorbine.  It’s 
the  recognized  antiseptic  veterinary  lini¬ 
ment  that  can  help  catch  a  spavin  before 
it  settles  .  .  .  help  clear  up  a  hardened 
condition  like  ringbone.  A  large  bottle 
costs  only  S2.50  at  any  druggist. 

W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


PAINT 

SNOW  WHITE  TITANIUM  ,  LEAD  and  OIL 
GUARANTEED  NOT  TO  PEEL 
$4.95  Value.  Factory  Price.  $2.25  Gallon.  Free  Sample 
SNOW  WHITE  COMPANY. 

R.  N.  Y.,  TOLEDO,  OHIO 


FENCE  FUNNIES 


i 


April  6,  1957 
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MORE  BIG 

WHITE  E6GS  EARLY 

with  K-137  KIMBERCHIKS 


By  special  arrangement  with 
Kimber  Farms,  Cal.,  Hubbard 
Farms  now  produces  famous 
K-137  Kimberchiks.* 


BIGGER  EGGS  FASTER.  The  K-137  Leg¬ 
horn  gives  you  a  250**  egg — 5  year  average 
in  official  tests,  and  a  5-year  livability  of 
91.9%**.  You  get  high  feed  efficiency, 
early  production  of  big  white  eggs. 


♦Not  available  in  eastern  Pa.  until 
after  June  30,  1957. 

♦♦Based  on  number  of  pullets  at  I 
week  of  age. 

HUBBARD  FARMS 


Box  12,  Walpole,  N.  H. 

Phone:  Skyline  6-331 1 

Branch  Hatchery,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


R  I  REDS  •  SEX-LINK  CROSS  • 
SILVER  CROSS  •  BUFF  CROSS  • 
LEGHORN-RED  CROSS  •  WHITE  ROCKS 


SEND  FOR  FREE  FOLDER 
Parmenter  Reds,  Inc.,  4B4  King  St..  Franklin,  Mass. 


linesvM 


For  Greater  Profits 

BROAD 
WHITES 
Thompson 
Origin: 

B.  B.  Bronze 

Beltsviile  Whites.  Largest  Breeder  Producer  of 
Penna.  -  U.  S.  Pullorum-Typhoid  Clean  Poults. 

Linesville  Hatchery 

BOX  14.  LINESVILLE.  PENNA. 


PENNA,  -  (j.S 
APPROVED 
PULLORUM- 
TYPHOID 
CLEAN 

FREE 
CATALOG 


•:  TURKEY S 

S  Broad  Breast  Bronze,  Barlocker  or 
J  Keithley  Strains.  Broad  Whites  —  Belts¬ 
's  ville  Whites.  Vigorous  day  old  and 
%  started  poults.  High  livability,  good  feed 
5,  conversion,  superior  market  quality.  Car 
t  delivery  in  quantity  lots. 

CU.S.  APPROVED  •  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
S  HILLPOT  TURKEY  FARM.  Box  1 
S  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J.  Phone:  29-J 


COLOR  FOLDER 
Free  l 

Read  all  ab 
Big  —  New  I 
ANCONAS. 
white  Egg  machines. 

For  lots  of  large 
white  eggs  at  less 
tost  per  dozen. 

Write  to: 

RAYMOND  S.  THOMAS.  Route  2.  SALTILLO.  PA. 


BABY  GEESE 


New  England’s  Largest  Breeder  offers 
exhibition  style  Massive  Market  Type 
White  Emden  4  Cray  Toulouse  Gos- 
lings,  over  12  pounds  10 
f REE  N  weeks.  Easiest,  Fastest. 
‘atalOW  cheapest  to  grow — live 
7  longest,  fewest  diseases. 


GOLDEN  EGG  GOOSE  FARM 


RR1R1 


- WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS — 

DAY  OLD  OR  STARTEO 

Penman’s  Leghorn  Chicks  or  Mt.  Hope  stock 
foundation.  We  buy  no  eggs.  All  Breeders  blood 
tested.  Write  for  lowest  prices. 

PELLMAN'S  POULTRY  FARM,  Phone:  4351 
W.  S.  PELLMAN.  Prop.,  Box  53.  Richfield,  Pa. 


BUSH’S  Chick  Sale 


BUSH 


WHITE. 
BARRED 

Rocks,  Reds.  Hampshires.  Hamplegs,  Aus- 
tra  Whites,  Leghorns,  $6.99:  Pullets, 
$12.99;  Heavies,  $5.99:  Leftovers.  $4.99; 
Surplus.  $3.99;  Unclassified  Broilers, 
$1.49.  F.  0.  B.  Catalog. 

HATCHERIES,  CLINTON,  MISSOURI 


Day  Old  &  Started  Chicks 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 

BOX  49,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


-  BABY  CHICKS  —  $5.75-100  C.O.D.  - 

ROCKS,  REDS,  HAMPSHIRES,  CROSSES,  LEG¬ 
HORNS.  Our  choice  breed  and  sex.  Also  3-week-old 
chicks  25c  each.  Prices  at  hatchery.  BELLEFONTE 
POULTRY  FARM.  BELLEFONTE  70,  PENNA. 


30  DAY  SPECIAL  —  Blood-tested  Chicks.  All 
Heavies,  Rocks,  Reds,  Crosses:  $6.50-100;  $12-200. 
Heavy  Leghorn  Broiler  cockerels  $2.00-100.  Ship  at 
once  C.O.D.  Klines  Poultry  Farm,  Strausstown,  Pa. 


ANCONA  CHICKS  STARTED.  THE 

breed  that  lays  more  large  white  eggs  on  less  feed. 

Catalog  FREE.  Phone  4311 
SHRAWDER’S  ANCONA  FARM,  Richfield  9,  Pa. 


- DUCKLINGS  - 

Giant  Pekins,  $6.50-25;  $21.95-100.  Goslings,  Chicks. 
ZETTS  PLTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  DRIFTING,  PENNA. 


PEAFOWL:  Blue,  White,  Black  Shouldered.  1956  pairs 
$25:  1955  pairs  $40.  Breeders.  A.  H.  CHAMBERS, 
MAPLE  LANE  FARMS,  KINGSTON,  NEW  YORK 


Malkin  (Wild  Mallard  Cross)  Ducklings.  Beautiful, 
Delicious:  l2-$6.50.  Meadowbrook,  Richfield  22,  Pa. 
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Progress  Against'  Poultry 
Diseases 

Chronic  respiratory  or  a*ir-sac  dis¬ 
ease  is  not  itself  controlled  by  anti¬ 
biotics,  said  Dr.  Henry  Van  Roekel 
of  the  University  of  Massachusetts  at 
the  recent  N.  H.  Poultry  Health  Con¬ 
ference  in  Durham,  but  secondary 
infections  that  accompany  it  may  be. 
They  stimulate  feed  consumption  at 
a  time  when  it  is  needed,  he  added. 
But  Dr.  W.  R.  Dunlop  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  New  Hampshire  declared 
that  dihydrostreptomycin  is  very  ef¬ 
fective  in  ridding  infected  birds  of 
the  specific  pleura  pneumonia-like 
organism  (PPLO)  that  causes  it.  In¬ 
fected  breeding  birds  were  injected, 
their  offspring  were  raised  in  sepa¬ 
rate  units,  and  they  were  tested  for 
air  sac  at  nine,  17  and  24  weeks; 
wherever  any  PPLO-positive  birds 
were  found,  the  whole  unit  was  elim¬ 
inated.  To  date,  according  to  Dr.  Dun¬ 
lop,  21,000  broilers  out  of  eggs  pro¬ 
duced  by  these  diseased,  but  strepto¬ 
mycin-treated,  birds  have  been  mar¬ 
keted  without  any  sign  of  air-sac 
disease. 

Dr.  Paul  Harwood  of  Ashland, 
Ohio,  reported  similar  positive  effects 
from  nitrofurans,  saying  they  are 
more  widely  and  successfully  appli¬ 
cable  to  poultry  diseases  than  any 
other  drugs.  NF  180,  he  said,  controls 
coccidiosis,  pullorum,  fowl  typhoid, 
paratyphoid  infections,  navel  ills, 
blackhead,  non-specific  enteritis,  air- 
sac  disease  and  synovitis.  Bifuran,  a 
combination  of  NFZ  and  NF  180,  is 
very  effective  as  a  coccidiostat,  he  de¬ 
clared.  and  there  is  some  evidence 
that  NF  180  itself  will  increase  egg 
production  when  properly  fed  to  lay¬ 
ers. 

In  regard  to  synovitis,  the  infecti¬ 
ous  disease  affecting  joints  in  chick¬ 
ens,  Dr.  E.  K.  Wills  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Maryland  reported  that  it 
may  cost  the  poultry  industry  some 
$20  or  $30  million  a  year  in  down¬ 
graded  birds.  High-level  feeding  of 
antibiotics  frequently  checks  its 
spread,  he  said,  but  there  is  no  cure; 
some  synovitis  strains  seem  actually 
to  be  resistant  to  antibiotics.  NF  180, 
he  said,  is  also  effectively  used. 

That  feeding'  of  antibiotics  leads 
to  higher  egg  production  was  con¬ 
firmed  by  Lawrence  Potter  of  the 
University  of  Connecticut.  Of  the  50 
26-bird  entries  divided  into  two  13- 
bird  groups  in  the  1955-56  Storrs  Egg 
Laying  Test,  the  ones  that  received 
feed  to  which  100  grams  of  aureo- 
mycin  had  been  added  per  ton  aver¬ 
aged  3.68  per  cent  higher  production 
for  the  year.  The  greatest  apparent 
stimulus  to  egg  production  by  aureo- 
mycin  came  in  Winter  when  rate  of 
lay  was  highest.  R.  Warren 


Raise  the  Birds  Best  for  YOU 

Chicks,  Started  Pullets,  Started  Capons  from 
top  quality  strains  range-reared  on  our  own 
farm.  For  meat  —  Black  Giants,  Cornish-Giant 
Cross,  Cornish-Rock  Cross.  For  eggs  —  Rock- 
Red  Cross,  New  Hampshires,  White  Leghorns. 
For  information  write  today  to  — 

MIDWOOD  FARM  HATCHERY 
BOX  71-R,  MOUNT  HOLLY,  N.  J. 

Telephone:  Amherst  7-0144 


FOR  42  YEARS 


If  you  want  Leghorns  from 
a  strain  consistently  among 
test  leaders,  chicks  from  an 
owner  -  supervised  breeding 
program,  birds  that  lay  and 
pay,  better  write  today  to: 

BULKLEY'S  LEGHORNS 
N.Y.  U.S.  Certified  Pullorum  Typhoid  Clean 
130  Leghorn  La. ,  Tel.  30-NI,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


-  AVAILABLE  NOW!  - 

STARTED  PULLETS  ALL  AGES 
HIGH  PRODUCTION  WHITE  CROSSES  FO 
LARGE  BROWN  EGGS 
$1.15  —  10  WEEKS  OLD  AT  OUR  FARM 
$1.25  —  10  WEEKS  OLD  DELIVERED 
PULLETS  CAN  BE  SECURED  AT  ANY  AGE  WITI 
PRICE  VARYING  ACCORDING  TO  AGE. 

HUBBARD  FARMS/  Inc. 

WALPOLE,  N.  H. _ Phone:  SKyiine  6-331 


GRAYBILL’S  ■CHICKS 


Write  today  for  special  offer  on  Mount  Hope  Leghorn 
Arbor  Acres,  White  Rocks.  (Direct)  Hamp.  Rox,  S< 
Link.  Postpaid.  Live  Del.  Guar.  U.  S.  approved  Pu 
lorum  passed.  C.  S.  GRAYBILL  POULTRY  FARM 
&.  HATCHERY.  BOX  6,  Cocolamus.  Pa.  (Juniata  Co 


6  Wk.  Started  Poults.  Bronze,  Large  Wh..  Beltsvill 
Pullorum  Clean.  MEADOWBROOK,  Richfield  22,  P 


/IOC  I  IKlftC  Massive  Market  Type  Wh 
Emden  and  Toulouse.  Breed 
Used  Exclusively  for  Large  Husky  Goslings.  Hei 
Meat  and  Egg  Production.  Guaranteed  Live  Dellve 
EHLERS  GOOSE  FARM, 

PAGE  BROOK  RD„  CHENANGO  FORKS,  N. 


PILGRIM  GOSLINGS:  $1.50  each.  Minimum 
Postpaid.  FRED  WILSON.  EASTHAMPTON,  MAi 


Subscribers'  Exchange 

(Continued  from  Page  239) 


FARMS  FOR  SALE,  TO  RENT,  ETC. 


GENERAL  store  with  fixtures  and  gas  tanks, 
and  2-apartment  house  at  the  intersection 
of  Route  201  and  8.  Located  in  Maine.  Reason 
for  selling  have  other  interests.  Address  BOX 
204,  Norridgewock,  Maine. _ 

FOR  Sale:  250  acre  farm,  $6,500.  Complete  irri¬ 
gation  system  with  3,800  feet  of  pipe  $6,500. 
This  is  a  wonderful  buy,  far  below  today’s 
price.  Farmall  M  tractor  in  perfect  condition 
$2,000,  Willis  Garcelon,  Exeter,  Maine. 

40  ACRES  woods,  trout  stream,  10  miles  from 
Saratoga;  $1,500.  Bronson  Taylor,  Middle 
Grove,  New  York. _ 

GAS  station,  repair  shop,  living  quarters, 
furnished;  all  improvements;  one-half  acre. 
$6,500;  terms.  BOX  89,  Jeffersonville,  N.  Y, 
WE  have  buyers  for  farms  in  Ulster  County. 

James  D.  Devine,  Realtor,  164  Washington 
Ave.,  Kingston,  N.  Y, _ _ 

STOCKED  and  equipped  dairy  farm;  Orange 
Counvy,  60  miles  N.  Y.  C.,  12-room  house, 
2>2  baths,  steam  heat.  Barn  one-half  new,  silo, 
35  yokes,  two  new  buildings,  full  of  equip¬ 
ment,  two  tractors,  combine,  etc.,  walk-in 
freezer,  20  cows;  milk  check  $1,000  a  month; 
big  75  acres,  stream,  $30,000.  Half  cash.  Many 
other  good  listings,  try  me!  A.  J.  DiBenio, 
Realtor,  Maybrook,  New  York, _ 

WELL  Equipped!  $17,500.  Dairy  and  grain  farm, 
near  Bath,  252  acres,  all  tractor  worked,  150 
tillable,  high  productivity,  52  pasture,  spring 
and  pond,  50  woodland,  8-room  house;  two 
barns,  23  stanchions;  silo;  500  capacity  poultry 
houses,  brooder  house,  outbuildings,  outstand¬ 
ing  line  farm  machinery;  grand  view!  Build¬ 
ings  and  equipment  insured  for  more  than 
asking  price!  School  bus!  Terms!  No.  L-5626. 
West's,  J.  M.  &  C.  D.  Winch,  Representatives, 
3093  Lake  St.,  Box  11,  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  tele- 
phone  3-9848, _ 

FOR  Sale:  Farm,  hens,  cows,  nice  buildings, 
five  bedrooms,  modern;  near  large  lake,  ex¬ 
cellent  fishing,  hunting;  $75,000  cash.  Velma 
Ricker.  Harmony,  Maine.  Telephone  2-14. 

FREE  Catalog.  Describes  listings  of  all  kinds, 

Maine  to  New  York.  But,  even  the  lowest 
in  price  never  is  described  as  a  “bargain"  nor 
is  the  finest  described  in  glowing  superlatives. 
It  just  gives  you  the  facts  so  you  can  be  the 
judge.  Four  Effs,  Box  264-RNY,  Manchester, 
New  Hampshire. _ 

SENECA  County,  New  York,  90  acres,  70 

tillable,  one  mile  from  Seneca  Lake.  Level. 
Excellent  spring  water.  Farm  house  converted 
into  three  apartments.  Tenant  house  also 
rented.  Electricity.  Present  crops  hay  and 
grain.  Suitable  for  fruit.  Asking  $15,000.  Terms. 
Also  90  acres,  50  tillable.  Near  village.  Good 
house,  just  redecorated.  Good  bams;  two 
streams;  three  acres  Christmas  trees;  $12,000. 
BOX  1642,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

RESPONSIBLE,  nuddleage  want  lease  unused 

farm,  adjacent  Hudson,  Mohawk,  Schoharie 
Valleys.  BOX  1641,  Rural  New  Yorker 

FOR  Sale:  One  acre,  small  home,  oil  heat, 

garage.  Near  Cooperstown.  Durkee.  Schuyler 
Lake,  New  York _ 

MARYLAND  Eastern  Shore:  50  acre  highway 

farm  bordering  river.  Modernized  home  with 
bath.  Barn,  poultry  houses.  Farm  machinery 
included,  $10,750.  Dandy  retii'ement  farm.  20 
acres,  4-room  house,  some  improvements.  Bar¬ 
gain  $4,950.  C.  Harry  Thomas  Real  Estate  and 
Insurance  Agency,  Goldsboro,  Maryland 

FARM:  Montgomery  County,  185  acres,  level 

land,  fair  buildings;  $8,5C0.  Vainauskas, 
Randall,  New  York.  _ 

WHITE,  middleage  couple,  desire  small  acre- 

age.  Some  cleared,  prefer  some  buildings. 
Reasonable,  convenient.  BOX  1646,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


WANTED:  Dairy-potato-grain  farm.  Give  full 
details  of  builidngs,  land  and  price.  BOX 
1647,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

FOR  Sale :  325  acres,  Cortland  County  dairy 

farm.  Fully  equipped.  BOX  1648,  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ 

COUNTRY  Store:  Self-service  grocery,  meat, 

house  furnishings,  hardware,  paint,  sporting 
goods,  also  bottled  gas.  Large  store  and  ware¬ 
house,  pienty  parking  space.  Same  family 
since  1885.  Aged  owner  retiring.  Located  main 
street,  picturesque  town.  1956  gross  over 
$90,000.  Excellent  opportunity  for  ambitious 
partners  or  large  family.  Total  price  for  good 
will,  fixtures,  all  good  stock  on  hand,  $26,500. 
Very  reasonable  rent.  10-year  lease  with  option 
to  buy  building.  Herzog  Realty,  250  Broadway, 
Monticello,  New  York. 


279  acre  dairy  farm,  operating;  will  grov 
the  feed.  40  stanchion  Grade  A  barn,  tw 
silos.  Colonial  type  home  need  paint  and  re 
pair.  $36,000  for  land,  buildings,  growing  crops 
$10,000  down.  Herd  additional.  Waugh  Rea 
Estate  Agency,  Culpeper,  Virginia. 


PRODUCTIVE  blueberry  farm.  Must  sell  to 

settle  estate.  Write  R.  Fumo,  Box  982 
Second  Road,  Hammonton,  N,  J.  Telephone 
Logan  1-3106. 


25  ACRES,  modern  10-room  house,  suitable 
two  family,  two  garages,  barn,  chicken 
houses,  berries,  young  orchard,  mountain 
view.  Jordan,  Box  78,  Freehold,  New  York. 


IIUJIIO  Ainu  ruuus 


AVERY'S  Golden  wildfiower  honey:  5  lb< 
$2.20;  10  lbs.  $3.95  prepaid.  60  lbs.  $11.20  no 
prepaid.  H.  J.  Avery.  Katonah,  N.  Y 


TREE-Ripened  oranges  and  grapefruit.  N 
color  added.  Shipped  prepaid.  Deliver 
guaranteed.  One  bushel  oranges  $5.75;  grape 
fruit  $5.25;  mixed  bushels  $5.50.  All  hal 
bushels  $3.75.  Add  50  cents  west  of  Misissipp 
and  Wisconsin.  Dillingham  Groves,  Large 
Florida. 


TREE  ripened  oranges  or  grapefruit  or  mixed 

to  order.  Bushel  $5.65;  half-bushel  $3.65. 
Express  free.  L.  F.  Corliss,  Box  1124,  Winter 
Park,  Florida. 


HONEY:  Clover  blend,  five  pounds  $2.00;  1 
pounds  $3.80  prepaid  into  third  zone.  Josepl 
Fekel,  Vineland,  New  Jersey. 


DEPEWS  Honey":  Fancy,  mild,  very  light, 
clover,  60  pounds  $12;  over  $11.70  each,  here. 
Lavern  Depew,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


LIGHT  clover  honey  liquid:  Five  pounds  $1.95 
postpaid,  carton  6-  5's  $9.00  prepaid.  G.  W. 
Hand,  R.  D.  2,  Cazenovia,  New  York. 


VERMONT  maple  syrup.  Prices  on  request. 
Haggarty  Bros.,  South  Royalton,  Vermont. 


LIGHT  clover  honey:  5  lb.  pails  $1.90;  10  lb. 

pails  $3.50.  Cartons  of  six  5  lb.  pails  $8.75 
postpaid  third  zone.  Harry  T.  Gable,  Romulus, 
New  York. 


ONE  quart  syrup,  1  lb.  soft  sugar,  both  pure 
in  Litho  tins  $3.75,  third  zone.  C.  L.  Chaffee 
Natural  Bridge,  N.  Y. 


PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup.  Am  now  takir 
orders  for  this  season,  $5.50  per  gallon-  tv 
quart  can  $3.00,  plus  postage.  Herbert 
Tebbetts,  Cabot,  Vermont. 


NOTICE  ! 

When  you  answer  advertise¬ 
ments  under  a  box  number, 
write  the  number  of  the  adver¬ 
tiser  on  the  envelope. 


COUNTRY  BOARD 

BOARDERS  Wanted:  Private  home.  Conveni¬ 

ences.  Near  town.  BOX  1632,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 

COUNTRY  board  for  retired  gentlemen.  BOX 

1633,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

REFINED  rest  home  for  retired  folks. 

Velvador  Acres,  Box  226,  Tilton,  N.  H. 

REASONABLE  Board:  Lady  with  small  in¬ 

come.  Occasional  assistance  needed.  Country 
home,  near  Albany.  BOX  1643,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

CHOICE  Hay:  AU  grades,  Mohawk  Valley. 

Trailer  load  deliveries.  When  writing  give 
telephone  number.  Snyder  Petroleum  Co., 
Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.  Telephone  4-5111. 

WANTED  Antique  automobiles,  old  auto¬ 

mobile  items.  Joseph  Fass,  5  Howell  Place, 
Newark,  New  Jersey. 

FOR  Sale:  Crocheted  baby  set,  also  bootees. 

Mrs.  Henry  S.  Clark,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Trout  Run, 
Penna. 

CEDAR  posts,  all  sizes.  Five  foot  electric  fence 

stakes  pointed  for  driving  15  cents  at  yard 
Cedar  poles  for  pole  barns,  penta  treated  for 
durability.  Truck  load  deliveries.  Telephone 
ORleans  9-3121.  Murray  Snell,  Northeast  Town¬ 
line  Road,  Marcellus,  N.  Y.  Closed  Sunday. 

NEW:  Ladies  slip  strap  holders.  Guaranteed. 

Black,  white,  25  cents  pair  postpaid.  Marie 
Gordy,  R.  2,  Laurel,  Delaware. 

PATENT  for  sale:  Plastic  chum  cartridge  for 

fishermen.  17  year  patent  No.  2,729,912  issued 
January  10,  1956.  Sell  outright  or  retain  share 
on  royalty  basis.  Have  not  manufactured  pros¬ 
pect  because  of  lack  of  capital.  Will  not  re¬ 
fuse  reasonable  offer.  T.  F.  Moffett,  R.  F.  D. 
1,  .  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 

FOR  Sale:  15  tons  alfalfa  timothy,  three  wire. 

Write  Joe  Czubek,  R.  D.  1,  Pulaski,  Penna. 

WANTED:  Indian  head  pennies,  and  other 

old  U.  S.  coins.  Stanley  P.  Bradley,  5915  N. 
Warnock  St.,  Philadelphia  41,  Penna. 

WANTED:  Stagecoach  or  stagewagon  prefer¬ 

ably  (Concord).  Could  be  in  poor  condition. 
Lester’s  Livery  Stable,  Indian  Wells  Hwy., 
Amagansett,  New  York. 

QUILT  Pieces!  Beautiful  colors!  V/2  lbs.,  $1.00; 

3>/2  lbs.,  $2.00.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Ward, 
42-R  Manchester,  Springfield  8.  Mass. 

WANTED:  Axe  handle  lathe:  good  condition 

Thomas  Chapman,  Old  Saybrook,  Conn. 

WANTED:  Medium  sized  crawler  tractor. 

Marshall  Sullivan,  Dansville,  New  York 

WANTED:  Summer  storage  for  my  car  while 

going  abroad.  Write  Henry  Behrens,  403 
East  92nd  St.,  New  York  28,  N.  Y, 

WANTED:  Old  shavemugs,  autolamps,  trains, 

banks,  bells,  firearms,  flasks,  gold  coins, 
musical  instruments.  Simms,  Warwick,  N.  Y 

WANTED  to  buy:  Dog  or  horse  powered  tx-ead 

mill  and  stage  coach.  Give  all  particulars, 
price.  B.  Bertolet,  Langhorne,  Pennsylvania 

AMERICAN  baby  mammoth  electric  incubator 

500  watts,  2,500  egg  capacity;  also  hatcher, 
excellent  condition.  Reasonable.  Fuchs,  102 
Hope  Road,  Lakewood,  New  Jersey. 

WANTED  Information  leading  to  recovery  of 

very  large  (100  lbs.)  blue  merle  collie.  Grey 
body  and  tail,  white  ruff,  watch  eye,  lost 
white  tip  of  tail.  Reward.  Willis,  Manlius. 
New  York. 

PACKAGE  BEES:  My  gentle  Italians  or  Cau¬ 
casians  will  pollinate  your  ci'op  and  pro¬ 
duce  your  honey.  Two  pounds  $4.25;  three 
pounds  $5.35,  queens  included.  Transportation 
extra.  Conner  Apiaries,  Stockton,  New  Jei-sey 

FOR  Sale:  Cedar  trees,  all  sizes,  to  clear 
field  in  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania. 
Very  reasonable.  J.  Z.  Brabson,  North  Wales, 
Pennsylvania. 

WANTED:  Used  Rototillers  and  Rotoettes,  any 
condition.  Write  Robert  McConnell,  Beech- 
wood  Ave.,  Whitesboro,  New  York. 

WANTED:  Old  toy  trains,  by  private  party, 
send  description,  price.  Charles  Johnson. 
Union  Center  Road,  Ulster  Park,  New  York. 

FOR  Sale:  Woods  rotary  offset  80-in.  brush 
cutter,  used  11  hours;  one  rotovator  50-in. 
wide  for  Fold  tractor;  Dearborn  frame  and 
saw,  hydraulic  lift  and  power  takeoff  pulley. 
G.  Warren  Shaw,  Red  Hook,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  Bulldozer,  also  cx-awler-loader.  Re- 
_£iy  stating  model,  serial  number,  condition. 
BOX  1649,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

MARKED  down  sale:  Hooked  rugs.  Write. 

Mrs  George  Burrell,  115  Garfield  Road, 
Bristol,  Conn. 

SEAMAN  tiller,  motorized.  7  ft.  in  good  con¬ 
dition  and  motorized  John  Deere  wire  hand 
l3a'®r-  R-  Huebenthal,  Route  3,  Baldwins- 
ville,  -New  York. 

ABSOLUTE  AUCTION  —  Steel¬ 
man’s  Poultry  Farm  on  Valley 
Forge  Road,  Lansdale,  Penna.  An 
outstanding  layout  for  a  Breeder 
Hatchery.  260,000  egg  incubator 
capacity — Room  for  6000  layers,  or 
72,000  broilers,  or  15,000  turkeys 
annually.  Completely  equipped. 
Total  floor  area  over  53,000  sq.  ft. 
21  acres — High  land — modernized 
stone  home.  Excellent  condition. 

10  minutes  to  Norristown,  %  hour 
to  Philadelphia,  2y2  hours  to  New 
York.  Various  personal  property 
and  equipment  sold  separately. 
Internationally  Famous  Valley 
Forge  Smoked  Turkeys  produced 
on  same  farm.  9000  accounts, 
unique  mail  order  business.  Sales 
over  $65,000  last  November  and 
December — Individual  orders  ex¬ 
ceed  $4,000.  Name,  Goodwill,  Ac¬ 
counts,  etc.  sold  separate  from 
real  estate.  Write  for  Free  Bro¬ 
chure.  Sale  Saturday,  May  4th, 
1957. 

LOUIS  TRAIMAN 
AUCTION  COMPANY 

1519  Spruce  Street 

Philadelphia  2,  Penna. 

Kingsley  5-2238 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  : 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Vaccination 

Part  III 
Bronchitis 

To  understand  the  principles  in¬ 
volved  in  immunization  against  bron¬ 
chitis,  it  is  necessary  to  understand 
the  natural  disease.  If  chicks  have 
not  acquired  parental  immunity  from 
their  parents,  they  may  contract  the 
disease  immediately  after  hatching, 
then  show  symptoms  in  two  or  three 
days.  Infection  at  this  age  can  pro¬ 
duce  over  a  75  per  cent  loss.  The 
older  the  chicks  are  before  they  con¬ 
tract  the  disease,  the  lower  the  mor¬ 
tality;  even  in  the  third  week  the  loss 
is  relatively  low.  Chicks  that  acquire 
the  disease  at  four  to  five  weeks  of 
age  rarely  die,  but  a  few  may  grow 
poorly  because  of  exudates  in  the  air 
sacs.  Bronchitis  superimposed  on 
eaponized  or  hormonized  chicks  can 
cause  very  heavy  loss.  In  any  event, 
from  three  to  four  weeks  of  age  and 
on  through  the  growing  period,  an 
attack  of  bronchitis  is  really  a  bless¬ 
ing  in  disguise;  it  produces  virtually 
no  mortality  and  little  disturbance  to 
growth  and  it  does  produce  good  im¬ 
munity.  An  attack  after  production 
has  started,  however,  can  be  and  usu¬ 
ally  is  disastrous.  Production  goes 
down  to  about  20  per  cent  or  lower 
and  rarely  regains  the  pre-infection 
level.  Moreover,  shell  texture,  color 
and  shape,  and  also  interior  quality 
may  be  markedly  changed.  These  de¬ 
fects  are  not  remedied  in  a  short 
time. 

In  New  England,  bronchitis  was 
primarily  in  laying  flocks.  In  desper¬ 
ation,  a  crude  sort  of  immunization 
was  practiced  to  prevent  the  out¬ 
breaks.  Taking  advantage  of  the  fact 
that  a  natural  outbreak  during  the 
growing  season  was  of  little  disad¬ 
vantage,  it  was  the  custom  in  some 
states  to  infect  a  small  percentage 
of  the  growing  flock  with  fully  viru¬ 
lent  virus  introduced  into  the  respi¬ 
ratory  tract.  Within  a  few  days  these 
birds  began  to  show  symptoms  and 
to  spread  the  disease  to  the  rest  of 
the  flock.  The  results  were  generally 
favorable.  The  majority  of  flocks  did 
not  suffer  from  the  disease  during 
Winter  even  though  a  few  flocks  did 
contract  a  mild  form  of  the  disease 
later  on.  It  is  now  being  realized, 
however,  that  some  flocks  did  suffer 
permanent  damage.  This  type  of  vac¬ 
cine  was  never  available  commer¬ 
cially  and  in  each  State  that  prac¬ 
ticed  the  method  the  virus  was  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  state  pathologist. 
Basically,  the  principle  of  immuni¬ 
zation  utilized  by  this  method  is  the 
same  as  employing  fowl  pox  vaccine, 
i.e.,  merely  infecting  the  bird  at  a 
time  when  it  does  the  least  damage. 
One  advantage  it  has  is  that,  since 
fully  virulent  virus  is  used,  it  pro¬ 
duces  maximum  immunity. 

Since  the  use  of  fully  virulent  vi¬ 
rus  did  produce  some  injury  as  re¬ 
flected  in  lowered  production  and 
some  effect  on  egg  quality,  an  im¬ 
proved  method  of  immunization  was 
sought.  It  had  already  been  estab¬ 
lished  that  continued  passage  of  the 
virus  in  the  embryonating  egg 
brought  about  changes  in  the  virus. 
In  the  early  passages  in  eggs  the 
virus  kills  only  a  few  embryos  but 
with  additional  passages  the  embryo 
mortality  increases  and  the  time  of 
death  occurs  progressively  earlier. 
Eventually  some  strains  develop  the 
ability  to  kill  all  embryos.  With  these 
changes  in  the  action  of  the  virus 
on  the  embryo  occurs  another  change 
in  the  action  of  the  virus  on  the 
chicken.  The  disease  produced  be¬ 
comes  progressively  milder.  In  fact, 
one  strain  has  been  cultivated  in 
eggs  so  long  that  it  not  only  no 
longer  produces  any  symptoms  in 
chicks  but  it  also  fails  to  produce 
any  immunity  whatsoever.  Yet  this 
strain  kills  all  embryos  in  less  than 
48  hours.  Thus,  it  is  possible  to  start 
with  a  fully  virulent  strain  and,  by 
serial  passage  in  eggs,  reduce  its  dis¬ 
ease  power  to  a  point  so  that  it  can  be 
used  as  a  vaccine.  Such  a  strain 
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of  Chickens 

might  produce  easily  recognized 
symptoms  in  the  birds  and  with  it  an 
appreciable  immunity;  it  might  even 
kill  a  few  chicks.  If  it  is  desirable  to 
produce  a  still  milder  strain,  this  can 
be  done  by  making  additional  pass¬ 
ages  through  eggs.  With  further 
change,  the  vaccine  strain  produces 
milder  symptoms  or  none  at  all  and, 
as  might  be  expected,  the  immunity 
provoked  is  of  shorter  duration. 

This  type  of  vaccine  is  now  on  the 
market.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
strains  used  by  different  manufact¬ 
urers  have  been  modified  to  different 
degrees  so  that  one  vaccine  will  pro¬ 
duce  mild  vaccination  symptoms  and, 
of  course,  a  short-time  immunity.  On 
the  other  extreme,  one  strain  in  use 
seems  not  to  have  been  modified  so 
much  that  marked  vaccination  symp¬ 
toms  and  some  mortality  is  seen  in 
young  chicks.  The  ones  that  survive, 
however,  probably  have  a  fairly  dur¬ 
able  immunity. 

The  methods  of  applying  bron¬ 
chitis  vaccine  vary.  One  product  is 
administered  intramuscularly.  In  our 
experience  this  method  of  introduc¬ 
tion  of  a  modified  strain  failed  to 
produce  any  immunity,  however. 
Fundamentally,  the  vaccine  should  be 
given  by  way  of  the  respiratory  tract, 
and  this  may  be  attained  in  a  variety 
of  ways.  Thus,  the  vaccine  suspension 
may  be  administered  intranasally  or 
into  the  eye  in  which  case  it  reaches 
the  nasal  cavity  by  way  of  the  tear 
duct.  Or,  the  virus  in  the  form  of 
dust  or  as  a  mist  dispensed  by  an 
atomizer  or  nebulizer  may  be  used 
to  saturate  the  air  of  the  brooder 
house  so  that  the  birds  inhale  the 
virus  and  thus  acquire  infection  of 
the  respiratory  tract.  Finally,  the  vi¬ 
rus  may  be  given  in  the  drinking 
water.  This  has  led  poultrymen  to 
think  that  immunization  is  caused 
from  virus  reaching  the  digestive 
tract.  Very  likely  this  is  not  the  case 
and  whatever  immunity  develops  is 
more  likely  to  result  from  an  acci¬ 
dental  infection  of  the  respiratory 
tract  in  the  process  of  drinking. 

Bronchitis  virus  is  found  in  virtu¬ 
ally  all  parts  of  the  developing  egg 
so  that  the  manufacturer  is  justified 
in  adding  the  embryo  if  he  wishes. 
The  majority  of  manufacturers  use 
only  the  egg  fluids  because  these  give 
an  attractive  light  appearance  to  the 
finished  dried  product  whereas  incor¬ 
poration  of  the  embryo  results  in  a 
darker,  less  soluble  product. 

F.  R.  Beaudette 

(To  be  Continued) 


Useful  Poultry  Books 


Turkey  Management, 

Martin  and  Marsden . $7.00 

Poultry  Handbook, 

Rudolph  Seiden  .  6.50 

Poultry  Production, 

Leslie  E.  Card .  5.00 

Successful  Poultry  Management, 

Morley  A.  Jull .  5.00 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 


In  this  circular  egg  parlor ,  hens 
enter  the  nests  from  the  outside,  and 
a  flap  prevents  them  from  going 
through  to  the  middle  from  where 
the  eggs  are  quickly  gathered  with 
a  minimum  of  travel. 


Are  you  still  wondering 
what  to  do  about  your 
1957  baby  chicks? 

Sunnybrook  Baby  Chicks  are  from  breeders  that  have 
been  rigidly  selected  from  the  leading  production 
strains  in  America.  And  every  breeder  we  select  to 
honor  with  the  name  Sunnybrook,  is  officially  inspected 
and  blood-tested  and  rated  U.  S.  Approved-Pullorum 
Typhoid  Clean.  No  healthier  baby  chicks  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  than  Sunnybrook.  That’s  why  we  firmly  believe 
and  hundreds  of  our  customers  claim  they  know  from 
experience,  that  Sunnybrook  Baby  Chicks  are  the  finest 
baby  chicks  on  the  market,  regardless  of  price!  It  is 
amazing  to  many  poultrymen  how  Sunnybrook  can 
produce  such  exceptionally  high  quality  baby  chicks  at 
the  low  prices  we  ask  for  them.  We  have  them  in  all 
the  popular  breeds.  Why  not  write  us  today  and  let  us 
tell  you  more  about  them.  Be  sure  to  tell  us  the  breed 
of  chick  and  the  quantity  you  are  interested  in,  also 
about  when  you  would  want  them  delivered. 

Ever  think  of  Started  Pullets? 

There  are  an  increasing  number  of  Poultrymen  who  buy  nothing  but 
Started  Pullets.  It  makes  a  lot  of  sense  for  some  people.  For  ex¬ 
ample — if  you  have  no  brooder  house — or  you  do  not  care  to  fuss  with 
baby  chicks,  especially  in  cold  weather — or  you  haven't  the  time  to 
bring  up  a  lot  of  baby  chicks— BUT  YOU  DO  WANT  EGGS  AS 
SOON  AS  YOU  CAN  GET  THEM.  You  are  looking  for  Sunnybrook 
Started  Pullets  and  we  have  some  dandies  4-6-8-12  weeks  of  age 
up  to  ready  to  lay.  Best  of  all,  we  know  how  to  raise  them  and  let 
you  have  them  at  a  price  lower  than  it  would  cost  you  to  raise  them 
yourself.  Won’t  you  try  them  this  year?  Write  us  today — Be  sure 
to  tell  us  the  breed — the  age  and  the  guantity  you  are  interested 
in — and  about  when  you  would  want  them  delivered. 


From  U.  S.  Approved  Pullorum  Typhoid  Clean  Breeders  —  of  Course 


Wherever  you  live  —  you  are  a  neighbor  of  Sunnybrook.  By  Parcel  Post, 
Railway  Express,  by  Air  or  by  our  own  fleet  of  trucks,  we  get  them  to 
you  safe  and  sound  100%  alive,  we  guarantee. 

Let  Us  Send  You  Our  Story  of  Sunnybrook  -  WRITE  US  TODAY 

SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARMS,  Inc, 

A.  Howard  Fingar,  Box  2,  Phone  8-1611,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


Babcock’s  New  Advance  Order  Dis¬ 
count  is  now  in  effect.  Please  write 
and  tell  us  how  many  chicks  you 
want  and  when  you  want  them. 
We’ll  book  your  order  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  new  money  saving 
advance  order  discount.  Also,  we’ll 
mail  you  our  new  catalog. 

Sincerely,  MONROE  C.  BABCOCK 
BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM,  INC., 
ROUTE  3-R,  ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 


OUR  38th  YEAR  OF  HI-QUALITY  CHICKS 
New  Hampshire  Reds,  Arbor  Acres  White  Rocks. 

Sex  Link  Cross  or  the  Red  Rock  Cross. 

Mount  Hope  White  Leghorns  also  Started  Chicks. 

Write  for  Free  Circular  and  Prices. 

C.  P.  LEISTER  Hatchery,  Box  N,-  McAlisterville,  Pa. 
Telephone  126  R  II 


WANTED  ALIVE:  Guinea  Fowl,  Rabbits,  Pigeons, 
Sguab,  etc.  KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY, 
Est.  1883,  Dept.  20.  Long  Island  City  I,  N.  Y. 


CHICKS:  Most  Popular  Breeds  &  Crosses.  Pure  White 
Cornish  &  Cornish  Cross.  White  Emden  Goslings. 
Lutz  Hatchery,  76  Ballantyne  Rd.,  Rochester  23,  N.  Y. 


From  the  Rugged 
Climate  of  Maine 


Healthy,  vigorous.  .  .they’ll  make  big¬ 
ger  profit  margins  for  you.  Whether  you 
produce  Market  Eggs,  Broilers,  Capon- 
ettes  or  Hatching  Eggs  —  one  of  our 
breeds  or  crosses  is  exactly  right  for  you. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS,  RED-ROCKS  (Black 
Sex-Link  Pullets),  GOLDEN  CROSSES 
and  R.  I.  REDS  for  egg  production. 
WHITE  ROCKS  for  broilers  (or  for  pro¬ 
ducing  hatching  eggs  for  broiler  chicks). 
GOLDEN  CROSS  COCKERELS  for  broil¬ 
ers. 

Every  chick  backed  by  our  46  years 
breeding  experience  and  the  reputation 
of  Maine’s  Leading  Hatchery. 

Maine-U.S.  Approved — Pullorum  Clean 
Write  or  phone  (Winterport:  Baldwin 
3-4292)  for  information  and  prices. 


CLEMENTS  CHICKS,  Inc. 

*•  A 


ROUTE  25,  WINTERPORT,  MAINE 

■ .  ■  . - 

1080  EGGS  IN  EVERY  H^N.  Why  not  learn  the  big 
secret  and  keep  LAYERS  nearly  5  years?  Get  free 
bulletin.  SINE,  RN-7,  QUAKERTOWN,  PA. 


IMPERIAL  MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS: 
$22.95-100.  MEADOWBROOK,  RICHFIELD  22,  PA. 


FARMS 


MORE 

BIG 


with  HUBBARD’S 
NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


•  HEAVY  STEADY  PRODUCTION 


•  NO  PAMPERING 


•  LOW  MORTALITY 


36  years  of  Balanced-Breeding  gives  you  high  sus¬ 
tained  production— 200-220*  eggs  or  more  without 
pampering  through  changing  weather  and  manage¬ 
ment  conditions.  You  get  vigor,  early  maturity, 
large  egg  size  fast,  low  laying  house  mortality,  bred- 
in  resistance  to  leukosis.  monthly  basis* 

HUBBARD  FARMS 

Box  12,  Walpole,  N.  H.  •  Phone:  Skyline  6-3311 
Branch  Hatchery,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


FREE  CATALOG : 

Read  how  Hubbard’s  New 
Hattipshires  can  help  you 
increase  your  profits.  Write 
today! 
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POWER 

for  messiij  jobs  .  .  . 

W-226  Carburetor-type 


and  Carburetor-Type  Engines 


Allis-Chalmers  rugged  engines 
live  up  to  their  family  reputa¬ 
tion  for  dependability  —  for 
thousands  of  hours  of  thrifty 
service. 

There’s  a  right  size  unit  for 
each  job  —  irrigation  pumps, 
feed  mills,  sawmills,  or  any 
other  work  requiring  stationary 
power. 

Diesel  power  units  with  top 
performance  and  fuel  economy 
are  available  in  five  sizes — from 
153  to  844-cubic  inch  displace¬ 


ment,  providing  15  to  197  horse¬ 
power  at  standard  governed 
speeds. 

Carburetor-tvpe  power  units, 
for  gasoline,  LP  gas,  natural  gas 
and  low-grade  liquid  fuels,  are 
available  in  models  delivering 
from  12  to  60  horsepower.  See 
your  Allis-Chalmers  dealer  now 
for  money-making  engine  power 
to  meet  your  specific  needs. 

ALLIS-CHALMERS 

FARM  EQUIPMENT  DIVISION 

MILWAUKEE  I,  WISCONSIN 


ALLIS-CHALMERS  A 


BEST 

for  GRASS 
or  CORN 

UNADILLA 

WOOD  SILOS 

Tests  prove  the  wood 
Unadilla  unexcelled  for 
grass  silage.  Factory-creo- 
soted  white  pine  or  spruce 
staves  are  lock-doweled  for 
maximum  stress-resistance. 
Holds  heavier  grass  loads; 
defies  the  years.  Acid-proof 
wood  protects  valuable  juices, 
curbs  drying  and  loss  of  valu¬ 
able  nutrients.  Economical — 
costs  less  to  erect,  less  to  main- 
tain!  More  convenient,  too 
with  built-in  “Sure-Grip, 
Sure-Step”  ladder,  and  contin¬ 
uous-opening  doorfront.  Your 
best  silo  buy  is  wood ;  your  best 
wood  buy  is  Unadilla. 

Write  lor  Free  Catalog  Today 
UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 
Box  C-417,  UNADILLA,  N.Y. 


CRtglSS 

FARM  ELEVATORS 

Double  or  Single  Chain 
Type 

'  ^  ■  jfkt 

jj *  .. 


from$127Z5 
FOB  BLUFFTON 
INDIANA 

America's  most 
complete 
line 


16'  to  42' 
LENGTHS 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


By  Makers  of 

Dependable  Farm  Equipment 
Since  1  898 
MFG’D  BY 

Red  Cross  Manufacturing  Corp. 
BLUFFTON,  INDIANA 


WANTED 

DISTRIBUTORS  and  DEALERS 

Here  is  a  winner  for  1957!  Nationall 
advertised  INDIAN  Direct  Drive  Chaii 
Saw  offers  protected  territories. 


THERE  IS 

ONLY  ONE 


Don't  Accept  a  SubtfMe ! 

3.  MADE  BY  . 

S//  HOG  MANUFACTURING  CO.  SeWv 


HEAVY  DUTY-ALL  PURPOSE 


Designed  for  professional  pulpwood  cutting, 
INDIAN  has  no  equal  for  dependabil  ty  in 
the  field.  Professional  users  and  farmers 
alike  acclaim  the  novel  engineering  features 
found  in  no  other  saw. 

INDIAN  is  one  of  the  most  competitive 
saws  on  the  market,  low  in  cost,  I  ght  in 
weight,  rugged  in  performance.  Attract  ve 
discounts  assure  substantial  profits. 

Join  an  expanding  industry  with  hard¬ 
hitting,  fast-moving  INDIAN  Chain  Saws! 
For  full  details  write  to: 

INDIAN  CHAIN  SAW,  INC. 

7300  LAWRENCE  AVE.,  CHICAGO  31,  ILL. 


REYNOLDS  RUB 


....  When  Pain  Strikes  .... 

Reach  for  REYNOLDS  RUB 
The  modern  RUB  so  many  prefer.  .  .Deep 
penetrating  relief  of  pain  due  to  arthritis, 
rheumatism  and  sore,  aching  muscles.  .  . 
greaseless.  .  .stainless.  .  .large  ZVz  oz.  tube 
$1.00  postpaid.  MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE. 

REYNOLDS  PRODUCTS,  INC 

1245  DEER  PARK  AVE. 
BABYLON,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


PUBLISHER  S  DESK 


On  November  14th  1956,  Robert 
Thompson  and  his  wife  called  on 
several  people  in  this  neighborhood 
taking  orders  for  pictures  of  children 
to  be  used  as  Christmas  gifts.  I  only 
paid  them  one  dollar,  but  some 
neighbors  paid  more:  one  paid  $7.50, 
and  another  $19.  It  was  some  time 
before  we  realized  we  would  not  get 
our  pictures.  We  asked  the  landlord 
in  Waverly,  who  said  Thompson  had 
left,  to  go  to  Texas.  Later  we  all  got 
cards,  mailed  in  Coumbus,  Georgia, 
saying  we  would  get  the  pictures  be¬ 
fore  Christmas.  Needless  to  say,  we 
do  not  have  them.  Do  you  think  you 
can  help  us  obtain  a  refund? 

New  York  h.  l.  t. 

We  cannot  locate  a  record  of 
Robert  Thompson  in  Georgia.  A 
printer  also  reports  that  he  did  not 
receive  his  money.  If  a  photographer 
named  Thompson,  travelling  with  a 
;  trailer,  appears  in  any  neighborhood 
j  please  advise  the  police,  as  they 
I  would  be  interested  in  questioning 
the  man  about  these  outstanding 
orders. 

Many  reports  reach  us  concerning 
home  improvement  projects  which 
are  to  be  financed  by  the  Gramatan 
National  Bank  and  Trust  Company. 
We  understand  that  this  bank  does 
not  use  F.  H.  A.  arrangements  on 
many  loans.  In  addition  they  ask  a 
higher  rate  of  interest  and  no  com¬ 
pletion  certificate  is  required,  which 
we  understand  is  an  absolute  neces¬ 
sity  with  F.  H.  A.  financing.  Be  sure 
to  read,  and  understand  a  contract 
before  signing.  Ask  the  bank  about 
this  particular  point— whether  a  com¬ 
pletion  certificate  will  be  given.  Such 
a  certificate  is  necessary  if  the  loan 
is  financed  by  the  F.  H.  A. 

For  those  who  would  like  to  have 
work  to  do  at  home,  I  would  like  to 
say  this — a  few  years  ago  I  needed 
that  too,  not  alone  for  the  proceeds, 
but  too  keep  my  hands  busy.  I 
thought  of  answering  one  of  those 
“work  at  home”  ads,  but  a  friend  told 
me  just  what  you  say.  I  prayed  about 
it;  then  one  day  a  friend  showed  me 
a  handkerchief  with  a  butterfly  cro¬ 
cheted  in  the  corner  and  a  crocheted 
edging.  I  copied  it  and  sold  some  of 
them  to  friends,  and  some  to  a  store. 
Now  I  can  sell  all  I  make.  Aprons, 
plain  or  fancy,  are  always  in  demand. 

A  friend  has  a  small  gift  shop  in  her 
spare  bedroom;  everything  of  her 
own  making,  potholders,  handker¬ 
chiefs,  pillow  cases,  aprons.  An¬ 
other  friend  makes  rugs,  charging  so 
much  per  hour;  customers  provide 
the  material.  Then  too  there  is  home 
baking — which  is  always  in  demand. 
Years  ago  a  lady  used  to  come  every 
two  weeks  with  home  ground  horse 
radish  and  home  made  hominy. 
Good  home  dried  corn  is  always  in 
demand.  These  suggestions  may  help 
someone  to  start  on  home  work.  If 
one  goes  about  it  in  the  right  way 
something  to  keep  them  busy  will 
develop.  s.  o.  r. 

Ohio 

These  are  timely  and  excellent 
suggestions.  If  articles  are  wrapped 
nicely  that  too  would  help  the  sales. 
One  may  often  find  sales  for  handi¬ 
work  in  their  own  section,  which 
would  lead  to  a  well  established  busi¬ 
ness.  One  cannot  know  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  until  she  looks  around.  Some 
men  find  markets  also  for  various 
homey  articles  that  they  can  make. 
Canvass  your  own  neighborhood  first 
for  work  at  home. 

As  reported  by  Best’s  Weekly  Di¬ 
gest.  In  a  3  to  2  decision,  the  Feder¬ 
al  Trade  Commission  has  held 
that  the  North  American  Accident 
Company  of  Chicago  was  guilty  of 
using  deceptive  advertising  with  re¬ 
gard  to  its  health  and  accident  poli¬ 
cies.  The  F.  T.  C.  has  issued  a  cease 
and  desist  order  against  the 
company. 


A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the 
N.  Y.  State  Legislature  to  outlaw 
“Bait”  advertising.  The  hill  is  aimed 
at  rackets,  which  cost  the  unwary 
considerable,  and  eventually,  in  most 
cases,  a  total  loss.  We  have  warned 
continually  against  this  type  of  ad¬ 
vertising.  It  is  estimated  that  it  has 
cost  the  public  $100,000  a  year. 
“Bait”  advertising  is  described  as  the 
circulation  of  statements  without  a 
bona-fide  intent  to  “sell”  or  “not  to 
sell  as  advertised”  or  “at  the  price 
advertised.”  Magnificent  bargains  are 
offered  which  are  often  a  snare  and 
delusion.  Many  have  been  promises 
on  paper  with  nothing  behind  them 
to  warrant  putting  money  into  the 
propositions. 


About  112  million  persons  (almost 
70  per  cent)  in  the  United  States 
now  carry  some  form  of  voluntary 
health  insurance.  This  is  reported  by 
the  Health  Information  Foundation. 
They  say  that  this  covers  more  than 
40  per  cent  of  the  costs  of  all  surgi¬ 
cal  operations  and  over  25  per  cent 
of  the  total  cost  of  all  private  health 
service.  Although  coverage  is  im¬ 
proving  all  the  time,  there  are  still 
some  companies  that  offer  limited 
policies.  Know  your  company,  and 
the  policy,  before  relying  on  it,  and 
before  you  sign  the  contract.  We  can¬ 
not  say  this  too  often — do  not  sign 
any  policy  until  you  read  and  under¬ 
stand  all  the  conditions. 


On  December  24th  I  sent  a  check 
foi  $1.79  to  Royal  True  Color,  Long 
Island  City,  N.  Y.  for  a  photograph, 
which  they  said  had  been  exhibited, 
and  which  I  believe  is  of  my 
children.  The  check  was  cashed  Janu¬ 
ary  4th,  but  so  far  I  have  nothing. 
Vermont  A  j 

We  presented  the  complaint  to  the 
Royal  True  Color  Corp.  They  re¬ 
plied  on  February  13  saying  the  pic¬ 
ture  had  been  sent.  A.  J.  wrote  on 
February  27  as  follows:  ^‘Received 
picture  February  24  from  Imperial 
Color  Studios.  I  really  got  “gypped” 
on  the  picture.  It  was  of  my  son, 
taken  six  years  ago  and  the  papers 
and  size  of  the  picture  is  not  worth 
25  cents.  “Live  and  learn”  is  my 
motto.  There  have  been  many  simi¬ 
lar  reports.  Perhaps  a  good  rule  of 
thumb  would  be  to  get  more  infor¬ 
mation  and  ascertain  what  pictures 
were  used  before  investing  any 
money. 


I  took  a  correspondence  course  in 
Civil  Service  through  the  mail.  I 
tried  Rural  Carrier  examination  for 
mail  carrier  and  there  was  not  one 
thing  in  my  examination  that  I  got 
from  this  course.  It  never  helped  me 
one  bit.  I  have  paid  them  $60  and 
still  owe  $107.50.  Is  this  a  reliable 
school?  Can  they  collect  this  amount? 


This  school  is  not  recognized  by 
the  best  educational  authorities.  For 
many  tests  of  this  kind,  books  con¬ 
taining  information  on  previous  ex¬ 
aminations  are  more  helpful  than 
expensive  courses.  Unfortunately  M. 
J.  C.  signed  a  contract,  and  they  will 
hold  him  responsible  for  the  full 
amount. 


It  has  been  a  pleasure  dur¬ 
ing  our  lifetime  to  receive  The  Rural 
New  \orker  and  possibly  our  name 
is  on  your  subscription  list  back  to 
1899.  Just  how  far  back  I  am  uncer¬ 
tain  bu.t  at  least  one  of  your  very 
oldest  .  .  .  Although  I  have  never 
used  the  Publisher’s  Desk  I  know  how 
very  much  it  means  to  people  who 
would  not  have  regrets  if  they  had 
inquired  before  instead  of  after¬ 
wards.  j.  E.  R. 

New  York 
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Subscribers'  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  thts  department 
20  cents  per  word,  including  name 
and  address,  each  insertion,  payable 
in  advance.  When  box  number  is 
used,  add  one  dollar  to  total  cost. 

Dates  of  Issue : 

April  20  closes  April  5 
May  4  closes  April  19 

COPY  MUST  REACH  US  FRIDAY, 
10  A.  M.  15  DAYS  in  ADVANCE  OF 
DATE  OF  ISSUE. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommo¬ 
dation  of  subscribers,  but  no  display 
advertising  or  advertising  of  a  com¬ 
mercial  nature  (seeds,  plants,  live¬ 
stock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


HELP  WANTED 


KITCHEN  man  also  dishwasher:  Permanent 
job  for  single,  sober  man  in  small  hospital 
near  New  York  City;  5Y2  day  week;  $140 
per  month  plus  own  room  and  board.  Write 
or  call  Mr.  Golden,  High  Point  Hospital,  Port 
Chester,  New  York. _ 

ATTENDANTS :  Male  and  female.  Salary 

$3,046,  with  annual  increases,  less  mainte¬ 
nance  (board,  room  and  laundry — $9.79  per 
week.)  Five  day,  eight  hour  work  week.  Annu¬ 
al  vacation  with  pay.  Paid  sick  leave.  Recre¬ 
ation — bowling,  tennis,  swimming,  golf.  Oppor¬ 
tunities  for  advancement  with  eventual  retire¬ 
ment  pension.  For  information  write:  Director, 
Wassaic  State  School,  Wassaic,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Capable  man  to  grow  and  sell  seed. 

Well  equipped  farm.  Right  man  to  share 
earnings.  References.  BOX  1301,  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ 

HELP  Wanted:  Male  and  female,  registered 
nurses  and  attendants,  full  or  part  time  em¬ 
ployment.  Salaries  for  40  hour  week:  Head 
nurse  $3,660-$4,580;  staff  nurse  $3,664-$4,180; 
attendant  $3,046-$3,490.  Room  and  board  are 
available  at  hospital  for  single  people  and 
married  couples  without  children  at  $519.36 
annually.  There  are  recreational  facilities, 
bowling,  golf  and  tennis.  Applicants  must 
pass  a  physical  examination.  Nurses  must  have 
New  York  State  license.  Attendants  must 
have  completed  the  8th  Grade  in  school  and 
be  able  to  pass  a  qualifying  examination.  For 
further  information  write  to:  Dr.  Leo  P. 
O’Donnell,  Director,  Harlem  Valley  State 
Hospital,  Wingdale,  New  York, _ 

WANTED:  Good  man  willing  to  work  on  well 
equipped,  modern  dairy.  Living  quarters  pro¬ 
vided.  Provide  complete  information  about  self 
and  family  including  references.  P.  O.  Box 
467,  Bridgehampton,  New  York, _ 

EXPERIENCED  milking  machine  operators: 

Steady  employment,  excellent  salary. 
Furnished  apartments  and  boarding  house 
on  farm.  Write  to  Garelick  Bros.  Farms, 
Franklin,  Mass.,  or  telephone  Franklin  419. 
After  5:30  P.M.  Woonsocket,  R.  I.  Poplar 
9-7996,  Mr.  Bernon, _ 

MIDDLEAGED  woman,  light  cooking  and 
housekeeping,  no  laundry;  own  room  and 
bath.  Vicinity  of  West  Point.  References  re¬ 
quired.  Salary  open,  permanent  position.  BOX 

1500,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

GARDENER:  Year-round  job,  gardens,  lawn, 
small  green  house,  occasional  driving,  gener¬ 
al  out-door,  in-door  handy  work,  no  animals. 
Separate  apartment  for  two,  all  facilities.  75 
miles  from  New  York.  References  required. 
BOX  1502,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

ELDERLY  single  healthy  man  with  social 
security  to  train  poines  and  do  other  light 
work.  No  barn  chores.  Heated  quarters  with 
kitchen,  bath  and  $1,000  per  year.  Central 
Connecticut.  BOX  1504,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

CHRISTIAN  doctor’s  wife  wants  help  with 
cooking  and  housework.  Own  room  with 
bath.  Modern  appliances.  Three  children. 
Supply  references  and  salary  expected.  Mrs. 
James  Dingman,  New  City,  Rockland  County, 
New  York.  _ _ 

HELP  Wanted:  Middle  aged  husband  and  wife, 
without  dependents,  as  cottage  parents  to 
small  group  of  boys.  Experience  unnecessary, 
good  salary,  full  maintenance,  paid  vacation, 
permanent.  Character  references  required.  No 
liquor.  Write  or  call  Norman  K.  Morgan,  Supt., 
Luzerne  County  Industrial  School  for  Boys, 
Kis-Lyn,  Pa.  Telephone:  Drums  PArkview 
3-2751.  , 

WANTED:  Experienced  housekeeper-cook  with 
good  references;  to  live  in  and  work  for 
widow  living  alone  on  country  estate.  Married 
gardener  on  place.  No  laundry.  Will  have  own 
room  and  bath,  good  wages,  customary  time 
off.  BOX  1601,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ _ 

WANTED:  Middleaged  or  elderly  man  who 
would  like  room  and  board  in  exchange  for 
light  work  around  grounds.  Must  be  sober. 
BOX  1602,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

EXPERIENCED  Houseworker;  Three  school- 
age  children;  $50  a  week.  References  re¬ 
quired.  Saddle  River,  New  Jersey  location. 
BOX  1603,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

COUPLE  for  lady  on  estate  near  Baltimore: 

caretaker,  driver,  housekeeper.  Furnished 
apartment.  Mrs.  John  McHenry,  Owings  Mills 
P.  O.  Maryland.  _ 

CARETAKER  Couple:  Caretaker,  gardener, 
handyman.  Wife  part-time  cooking.  Own  car. 
Small  estate.  Two  adults.  Separate  living 
quarters  with  kitchen.  A  very  good  job  for 
the  right  people.  If  interested  write  for  further 
details  and  give  ages,  qualifications,  experi- 
ence,  etc.  P.  O.  Box  43,  Bridgewater,  Conn. 
TRUSTWORTHY  gardener-caretaker:  Small 
place  near  Danbury,  Conn.  Must  have  good 
knowledge  flowers,  shrubs  and  generally  handy 
with  tools.  Want  wife  to  sometimes  clean  main 
house,  cook  simple  meals  occasionally  on 
hourly  pay  basis.  Job  year  round  but  we  are 
away  much  of  the  time.  When  there  bring  up 
our  household  help  from  town.  Comfortable 
four  room  cottage  all  improvements,  light,  heat 
and  car  included.  Two  nice  people  with  no 
family  who  make  us  comfortable  will  find  job 
pleasant  with  top  wages.  Write  giving  past 
experience,  wages  desired,  references.  T.  Lee, 
742  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 
HOSPITAL  aides  (attendants) :  Greatest  need 
is  for  married  couples  and  single  men.  Salary 
$56  per  week.  40  hours.  Rotating  shifts.  Attrac¬ 
tive  living  accommodations  for  $6.00  per  week 
including  room,  meals  and  laundry.  Benefits 
under  Merit  System.  State  of  Connecticut, 
Fairfield  State  Hospital,  Newtown,  Conn.  Ap¬ 
ply  in  person,  write  or  telephone,  Newtown — 
GArden  6-2531,  or  State  Personnel  Director, 
State  Office  Building,  Hartford,  Conn. 


SAWYER:  Familiar  with  Ireland  mill.  Good 
working  conditions.  Electric  power.  All  year 
K>b  in  Jersey  City.  $78  per  week.  Burma 
Road  Lumber  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  39,  Bergen  Sta¬ 
tion,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


ASSISTANT  dairyman,  single,  sober,  experi¬ 
enced  in  all  phases  dairy  work.  Salary  and 
maintenance  plus  many  benefits.  Write  Train¬ 
ing  School  at  Vineland,  New  Jersey. 


HOUSEKEEPER:  Prominent  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
executive  and  wife  are  seeking  the  services 
of  a  lady  50  years  of  age  or  younger  to  do 
general  housework  and  assist  in  the  care  of 
three  school-age  boys.  Some  cooking  is  re¬ 
quired.  There  is  other  help  employed  by  the 
household.  Experience  with  children  necessary. 
Posi  ion  pays  $40  per  week,  living  quarters  in 
a  fine  suburban  Rochester  home,  hospital  and 
surgical  insurance,  paid  vacations,  and  other 
benefits.  Appointment  will  be  arranged.  Per¬ 
sons  interested  please  write  to  Mr.  Charles  J. 
Harkins,  100  National  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
and  give  name,  age,  and  background  informa¬ 
tion. 


April  6.  1957 


FARM  Foreman:  Experienced  all  phases  farm 
and  orchard.  Mechanical  ability  necessary. 
Permanent  position.  Salary  and  maintenance, 
including  five  room  cottage.  Many  other  bene¬ 
fits.  Write  The  Training  School  at  Vineland, 
New  Jersey. _ 

WANTED:  Woman  to  assist  middleaged 

couple  in  house  and  flower  garden.  Slate 
age,  education,  experience,  wages  expected. 
Modern  house,  private  bath,  all  conveniences. 
Address,  P.  O,  Box  101.  Milton,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Middleaged  single  man  that  can  do 

carpenter  and  repair  work  in  country.  Write 
to  Reliable  Realty.  Owego,  N.  Y. _ 

MIDDLEAGED  refined  woman,  light  house- 

work  in  exchange  for  a  good  home.  Small 
salary.  BOX  85.  Lake  Hill,  New  York. _ 

WOMAN :  Housework,  care  of  children:  $25 

week.  Own  room.  References  required.  P.  O. 
Box  186,  Chappaqua,  New  York. _ 

MAN  with  small  family  wanted  on  modern 

expanding  dairy  farm.  Herdsman  experience 
required.  A  good  job  for  anyone  who  is 
aggressive  and  willing  to  accept  responsibility. 
John  P.  Rohan,  Cream  St.,  Poughkeepsie, 
New  York. _ 

WANTED:  Young  man  or  boy  for  general 

farm  work;  no  smoking.  Russell  Peters, 
Callicoon,  N,  Y.  _ 

WANTED:  Housekeeper  with  references,  for 

husband  and  wife,  in  modern  beautifully 
situated  country  home  on  Cazenova  Lake. 
Permanent  or  for  the  Summer.  Day  help 
employed.  Please  writer  Mrs.  Edwin  R. 
Hinrichs,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. _ 

SMALL  Westchester  farm  requires  farmer- 
—  and  wife  for  cleaning-cooking. 

BOX  1200,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  A  cook  and  chambermaid-waitress 

or  butler  for  private  home,  Smithtown, 
Long  Island.  Permanent  position.  References 
or  character  references  required.  Write  BOX 
1619,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

MARRIED  man  to  do  barn  and  field  work. 

Registered  Holstein  AR  testing;  can  learn 
artificial  insemination.  Good  pay.  Zimmerman 
Dairy  Farm,  Lehighton,  Penna. _ 

GENERAL  housework,  care  for  two  children 

in  comfortable  Tuxedo  Park  home.  Own 
room,  bath.  Lawrence  Burnett,  Tuxedo  Park, 
New  York. _ 

GOOD  man  willing  to  work  on  a  small  Angus 
cattle  farm.  Living  quarters  provided.  For¬ 
ward  complete  information.  Chester  Hills 
Farm,  Chester,  New  Jersey. 


WE  want  a  job  on  chicken  farm  or  fruit 
farm  as  overseer  of  such.  We  have  no 
children.  We  have  one  horse  and  our  furniture. 
Write  Elmer  Blecu,  Lake  Miniaska,  New  Paltz, 
New  York. _ 

EXPERIENCED  plasterer,  stuccoist,  lather 
some  experience  at  tiling,  brick  and  block 
work  seeks  work  in  small  town,  send  particu¬ 
lars.  Arthur  Green,  3522  Neptune  Avenue, 
Brooklyn  24,  N.  Y. 

STRON G,  clean-cut,  young  man,  high  school 
graduate  with  controlled  epilepsy  will  make 
conscientious  apprentice  on  chicken  farm  or 
r y J ° cu n d e i ■  s t a n d i n g  family.  References. 
BOX  1626,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

WIDOW  43,  reputable,  will  give  references. 
Interested  in  farm  work,  indoor  and  out- 
can  keep  farm  records  and  type.  BOX 
1627,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

RELIABLE  woman  desires  housework,  willing 
to  travel.  License  to  drive  a  car.  References 
exchanged.  Mrs.  Ella  Wilson,  50  Hill  Street, 
Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 

ELDERLY  retired  carpenter  forman,  who  has 
Social  Security,  wishes  a  job  on  an  estate 
as  caretaker.  Willing  to  do  repair  work  or  new 
work  with  some  pocket  money  more  appre- 
ciated.  Living  quarters,  four  rooms,  baih,  heat 
and  light  or  three  rooms,  kitchen.  BOX  1607, 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


HOMEMAKER  companion:  Retired  American 

nurse,  55,  seeks  permanent  modern  cultured 
home,  with  gentleman,  radius  200  miles  New 
*ork  City.  Reasonable  wage  or  opportunity. 
Kindness,  consideration,  decency  first  requi¬ 
site.  Must  exchange  excellent  character  refer- 
ences.  BOX  1639.  Rural  New  Yorker 


CARPENTER,  caretaker:  Single,  age  50;  O  K 

health  for  absentee  or  lady’s  farm.  Summer 
home.  Prefer  year  around  employment.  Wages 
$50  weekly.  No  dairy,  no  poultry.  BOX  1640, 
Rural  New  Yorker 


WANTED;  Experienced  herdsman,  married, 

over  35,  for  a  large  registered  Jersey  herd. 
Only  an  experienced  man  will  be  considered. 
Good  house,  good  working  conditions,  $250 
per  month.  BOX  1622,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


WANTED:  Two  men  for  general  farming  on 
a  northern  New  York  farm,  with  knowledge 
of  machinery,  tractors,  milking  machines,  etc. 
House  furnished.  Please  reply  stating  experi¬ 
ence  and  salary  expected.  BOX  1623,  Rural 
New  Yorker. 


WANTED  position  as  superintendent  or  main- 
engineer-  Permanent.  Telephone 
MU  5‘®591  °r  write  George  Pechar,  221  East 
35th  St.,  New  York  City. 

SINGLE,  33,  desires  caretaker  position  around 
upper  Westchester,  N.  Y.  Garden  or  farm 
work  Joseph  Talibart,  care  Vassiliev, 

Brewster,  N.  Y.  ’ 


ELDERLY  active  sober  man,  desires  place  for 
board;  small  compensation  for  light  duties 
about  place.  BOX  1645,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE,  TO  RENT,  ETC. 


WANTED:  All  types  bare  and  stocked  farms. 

villages  and  rural  dwellings,  stores  and 
other  types  businesses;  phone  or  write  Werts 
Real  Estate.  Johnson  City.  N.  Y. 


SOUTHERN  New  Jersey:  Country  homes. 

farms,  acreage  for  agriculture  or  industry. 
Free  list  sent.  LeGore.  realtor.  Vineland. 
New  Jersey. 


UPSTATE  farm,  homes.  Write  wants.  John 
Chermack,  Schenevus,  New  York. 


HOUSEPARENTS:  Live  closely  with  12  teen¬ 
age  boys  or  girls,  as  family  group.  True 
fondness  for  children,  and  knack  for  working 
with  them  are  essential.  Man  has  additional 
responsibilities.  Starting  salary  up  to  $300 
plus  maintenance.  Year  round  country  school 
p®ar  *tllaca-  Write  George  Junior  Republic, 
175  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


PRACTICAL  nurse-housekeeper:  Permanent 

position;  rural  life;  drive  car;  qualifications; 
references.  P.  O.  Box  61.  Gladstone,  New 
Jersey.  Telephone  Pepack  8-0230. 


OPPORTUNITY  for  congenial  couple  with 

small  independent  income  to  live  with 
middleage  couple  in  country,  in  exchange  for 
small  amount  of  work.  BOX  1615,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


CITY  men  who  have  moved  to  the  country, 

or  who  want  to  move;  sucessful  farmers, 
and  others  who  want  to  get  into  real  estate 
on  a  highly  ethical,  business-like  basis  may 
find  Four  Effs  work  the  solution  to  their 
problem.  Free  advertising,  coaching,  supplies, 
if  you  qualify.  Write  for  test  questions.  New 
York  and  New  England  only;  strictly  com¬ 
mission.  Four  Effs  Realty,  Box  264-RNY, 
Manchester,  N.  H 


RELIABLE  couple  occupy  farm,  exchange  for 
services.  Opportunity  for  small  income  by 
raising  sheep,  chickens  or  other  products. 
BOX  1635.  Rural  New  Yorker. 


ADIRONDACK  Mourn  ain  Hotel:  May  to  Octo¬ 

ber.  Room,  board  furnished.  Carpenters, 
painters,  plumbers,  gardeners,  groundsmen! 
porters,  watchmen,  drivers.  State  age,  salary 
BOX  1636,  Rural  New  Yorker  y 


WANTED:  Woman  for  farm  housekeeping  for 

one  man.  Farm  located  in  New  York  State. 
BOX  1637.  Rural  New  Yorker. 


WAN1ED:  Boy  16-17.  Helper-companion.  Good 
home  and  $30  monthly.  BOX  1638,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


RELIABLE  man  on  top  fruit  and  beef  farm. 

Excellent  working  conditions,  good  wages 
and  incentive,  finest  equipment.  References 
Joseph  Gatto,  Manager,  Indian  Ladder  Farms 
Altamont.  N,  Y, _ 

HOUSEKEEPER  for  home  on  Long  Island 
child  or  two  no  object  for  middleaged  man. 
George  Hettiger,  East  Hampton,  L.  I  N  Y 
P.  O.  Box  1343,  ,  ’ 

KENNELMAN  to  care  for  15  couple  fox  hounds 
and  work  in  New  Jersey  hunting  country. 
Comfortable  small  house  available,  BOX  1644 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER  Wanted:  Working  couple 
good  home,  two  children.  Write  Mrs  i’ 
Martino,  Box  885,  So.  Fallsburg,  N.  Y. 

COUPLES:  Cook-butler,  cook-outside.  Excel- 
lent  salary.  Cooks,  cook-maids.  Waitresses 
for  homes,  hotels.  Barton  Employment  Bureau, 
Great  Barrington,  Mass. _ 

WOMEN  attendants  In  state  institution  for 

„  men  mi  defectives,  good  physical  condition. 
Must  be  U.  S.  citizen,  but  need  not  be  resident 
of  New  York  State.  Age  18-60.  $2750.00  per  year 
$510.96  deducted  for  maintenance  (room,  board 
and  lanudry).  40  hour  week.  Write  Director, 
Letchworth  Village.  Thiells,  New  York. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class 

milkers,  tractor  men,  general  farm  workers. 
Ellmger’s  Employment  Agency,  287  Greenwich 
St..  New  York  7,  N,  Y.  BArcla.v  7-0619. _ 

FARM  and  dairy  help  for  machine  and  hand 

milkers.  Tractor  men,  yard  men.  also  poul¬ 
try  and  all  kinds  of  labors.  Quinn  Employment 
Agency,  70  Warren  St.,  New  York  7.  N.  Y 
COrtland  7-7865. _  '  ' 

ELDERLY  widow  desires  position  caring  for 

semi-invalid,  BOX  1624,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

MAN,  little  past  middleaged,  married  and  one 

son  seven  years  old,  has  years  of  good  refer¬ 
ences  as  a  gardener,  poultryman,  farmer,  es¬ 
tate  superintendent  and  understands  painting 
and  carpentry  wants  a  position  in  New  Jersey 
or  New  York  State.  BOX  1604,  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ 

MAN :  Experienced  carpentry,  painting  and 

light  concrete  work,  repairs  and  remodeling. 
Please  state  kind  of  work,  duration  and  wages. 
BOX  1605,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

SINGLE  man,  retired,  active,  steady,  wants 
work  up  state.  Hotel  clerk,  watchman,  bar¬ 
tender,  any  light  work.  Have  chauffeur’s  license. 
Sober,  dependable,  excellent  references.  Pre¬ 
fer  good  home  with  moderate  wages.  Write 
BOX  1606,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

Farm  Manager:  54,  married  28  years,  wife  R.  N. 

Held  first  class  beef  and  dairy  farm  manage¬ 
ment  positions.  Very  active,  capable,  reliable, 
sober.  Now  employed.  Best  results  with 
knowledge  and  co-operation.  Salary  $300 
minimum.  New  Jersey  preferred.  Permanent 
position  wanted  only.  Very  best  of  references. 
P.  O.  Box  751,  Southampton,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

LARGE  farm  manager,  all  branches,  like  to 
take  position;  long  experience  (agriculture 
degree).  BOX  1634,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


FOR  Sale:  Lake  Hill,  N.  Y.,  compact  seven 
room  house,  improvements,  spring,  91/2  acres, 
near  highway.  C.  Held,  419  West  118  St.,  New 
York  27,  N.  Y. _ 

POULTRY  farm  on  Long  Island.  50  miles  from 

N.  Y.  Right  in  town.  Schools,  stores,  churches. 
Excellent  location  for  retail  business:  8-room 
modern  home  (easily  converted  for  two 
families).  16,000  broiler  or  4,000  layer  capacity 
suitable  for  part  broiler  and  part  layer.  Auto¬ 
matic  self  feeders  and  waterers,  fully  equip¬ 
ped.  Part  coal,  part  radiant  heat  with  oil 
burners.  Reason  for  selling,  widow,  unable  to 
operate  farm  For  information,  BOX  1510, 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ .  _ 

GAS  station  and  snack  bar  with  six  rooms 
above,  pius  four  acres.  Write  BOX  311, 
Millbrook,  New  York, _ 

RETIREMENT  Homes:  Like  rent,  nothing 

down.  Information.  Perry,  Brier  Hill  2,  Penna. 

FARM:  96  acres.  Two  houses,  barn,  4-story 
hen  house,  cinder  block  building,  new.  Will 
sell  right.  Spencer,  Mass.  BOX  1625,  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ 

FOR  Sale:  210  acre  dairy  farm,  30  cows  and 

15  young  stock,  two  tractors,  hay  baler, 
combine  and  other  machinery.  Four  milk  mar* 
kets  on -paved  highway,  Saratoga  County. 
BOX  1608,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


FIVE  acre  chicken  farm,  8-room  house,  bath, 
not  water,  barn,  brooderhouse,  hen  houses’ 
located  Atlantic  County  near  White  Horse 
Pike.  Sacrifice  account  age  for  $5,500.  Write 
91',  telephone  _  HAwthorne  7-0941.  Katherine 
Klotz,  46  Karl  Ave.,  Hawthorne.  New  Jersey. 

COUNTRY  Home:  Six  rooms,  conveniences, 

■ts  onn  £cr??’ ,  outbuildings;  Clarion  County; 
$5,900.  Herb  Waddell,  Caljensburg,  Fa. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Grocery  with  beer  license.  Two 

rented  apartments  upstairs.  Chance  for 
couple  t?  make  good  living.  Vincent  Palmieri, 
100  Maple  Ave.,  Saratoga  Springs,  N,  Y. 

STORE-Sta ,  ion,  dwelling,  live  town;  Roose- 
velt  Highway;  bargain.  Margaret  Drabert, 
Roulette,  Penna. _ 

HOUSE:  15  rooms,  one  or  two  family,  large 
garden,  resort  section;  $7,900.  Gearn.  Alliger- 
ville.  New  Yprk. _ 

WANTED:  Small  acreage  in  Jersey  direct  from 
owner,  house  and  some  outbuildings  and 
would  like  spring  water  and  electricity.  State 
loca.ion  and  details;  up  to  $12,000.  Herbert  G 
Mielke,  25  Taylor  St.,  Millburn,  New  Jersey. 

360  ACRE  Genesee  County  dairy,  cash  crop 

farm;  80  acres  in  wheat.  Semi-pen  stable. 
24  stanchions,  loafing  area  50-60.  Bulk  milk 
tank,  Buffalo  market,  60  cents  to  74  cents 
above  New  York  price.  Two-family  dwelling. 
Responsible  man  with  cattle  and  farm  equip¬ 
ment  may  purchase  with  small  down  pavment, 
balance  arranged.  Price  $30,000.  Willis  E. 
Becker,  Broker,  Preble.  New  York. _ 

5,000-BIRD  poultry  farm,  automatic  equipment; 

egg  route  10  cents  above  New  York  price. 
Owner  claims  $9,000  to  $10,000  net  annually. 
$39,000;  $9,000  down,  easy  payments.  For  com¬ 
plete  information  contact  Willis  E.  Becker, 
Broken  Preble,  New  York  Telephone  Cort- 
land  PI  6-3424. _ 

APARTMENT :  For  retired  couple.  Eastern 

Shore  of  Maryland.  Light,  roomy  second  floor 
of  farmhouse.  Three  rooms,  kitchen,  bath.  On 
highway,  half  mile  town.  Free  garden  space, 
boat  anchorage.  References,  information  ex- 
changed.  BOX  53,  Greensboro,  Maryland. 

POULTRY  Farm:  47  acres,  capacity  12,000. 

Equipment;  8-room  modern  house;  dairy 
barn;  $15,500.  E.  Smith,  Pleasant  St.,  Middle- 
boro.  Massachusetts.  Telephone  I178-W-3, 


WAYNE  County  farm,  boarding  house,  all 

modern  equipped,  machinery,  artesian  well, 
52  acres,  chicken  coops,  three  miles  from 
town,  hard  road,  going  business;  $25,000;  terms. 
Mrs.  Peter  J.  Cupido,  R.  D.  1,  Narrowsburg, 
New  York. 


COUNTRY  grocery  store  and  eight  cabins  on 
White  Horse  Pike,  eight  minutes  to  Atlantic 
City;  excellent  year  around  business;  modern 
equipment;  stock;  living  quarters;  present 
owner  retiring.  For  particulars  write  or  tele¬ 
phone  George  Knadler,  1272  White  Horse  Pike, 
Absecon  New  Jersey.  Telephone  Pleasantville 
2857-R-13  anytime. 


FREE  List:  Farms,  businesses  and  retirement 

homes.  Vesta  Nystrom,  Claremont,  N.  H. 


FLORIDA-  Beautiful  homesites,  80  by  135  feet 
only  $240,  payable  $10  monthly.  High,  dry 
amid  sheltering  pines.  Near  famous  Panama 
City  Gulf  resort.  Outstanding  deep  sea.  surf 
and  fresh-water  fishing.  Finest  hunting,  boat¬ 
ing,  bathing.  Illustrated  booklet  free.  Howard 
Wood,  Fountain.  Florida 


FOR  rent  or  sale:  28  acre  orchard  with  modern 

7  room  house,  $7,800.  120  acre  bare  dairy 

farm,  $12,000.  Located  in  Crown  Point,  N.  Y. 
Penfield  Barker,  E.  Douglas,  Mass. 


FARM:  65  acres,  level,  rich,  tillable,  some 

pasture,  10-room  brick  home,  five  bedrooms, 
modern  kitchen,  1  \'2  baths,  copper  plumbing, 
oil  hot  water  heat,  shade  trees.  2-story  barn, 
garage,  two  outbuildings,  perfect  condition: 
slate  road.  35  miles  northeast  Albany.  BOX 
1620,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


COUNTRY  home,  seven  rooms,  bath,  oil  hot 
water  heat,  attached  garage,  combination 
aluminum  storm  windows  and  doors,  200-ft. 
drilled  well,  fireplace,  copper  plumbing,  3-4 
acres  fruit  trees,  1500-ft.  el,  near  lake,  Wayne 
County  Pennsylvania.  BOX  1621,  Rural 
New  Yorker. 


WANTED:  Retirement,  three  acres  or  more, 
good  house,  secluded  but  accessible  Full 
particulars  and  photograph.  BOX  1609,  Rural 
New  Yorker. 


FOR  Sale:  165  acre  dairy  farm,  southern  Ver¬ 
mont.  Two  family  house,  farm  buildings, 
tractor,  tools,  30  head  of  stock.  150  laying 
hens;  $23,500,  BOX  1610,  Rural  New  Yorker. 
CATSKILL  Mountain  resort,  long  established, 
43  guest  rooms,  running  water,  automatic 
alarm  system,  dance  hall,  bowling  alleys, 
recreation  rooms,  large  kitchen,  walk-in¬ 
cooler,  all  fully  equipped,  four  room  living 
quarters,  steel  swimming  pool,  miniature  golf 
course,  etc.  about  150  acres  secluded  land. 
BOX  1611.  Rural  New  Yorker. 


WANTED:  Small  or  medium  size  farm  without 

stock;  give  full  particulars  including  lowest 
possible  price;  in  any  eastern  state.  BOX 
1612,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


WANTED:  Lease  dairy  farm,  minimum  ca¬ 

pacity  25  head.  New  York  milkshed.  BOX 
1613,  Rural  New  Yorker 


MONTGOMERY  County:  186  level  newly 

seeded  acres  on  macadam  road,  nine  miles 
from  Thruway.  Excellent  water  supply,  48 
stanchions,  barn  cleaner,  two  silos.  Modernized 
10-room  house;  other  buildings,  large  ponds 
stocked  with  fish;  $25,000.  BOX  1614,  Rural 
New  Yorker 


WORTHWHILE  Opportunity:  160-acre  dairy 

farm,  in  Delaware  County,  high  production, 
some  woodland,  excellent  springs,  land  gently 
sloping,  tractor  workable.  30-cow  barn  10- 
room  house,  substantially  built,  good  repair. 
Electricity,  modern  conveniences.  Beautiful 
view.  Near  milk  market.  $15,000,  terms.  For 
further  details  write  BOX  1616,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


GENERAL  country  store  with  gas  station  lo¬ 

cated  in  northwestern  New  Jersey.  Business 
and  stock  with  fixtures  $12,000.  Long  term  lease 
if  so  desired  on  real  estate  and  apartment. 
Reason  for  selling  owner  has  other  interests. 
BOX  1617,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


RETIRED  couple  want  income  property  with 

living  quarters  preferred.  Cash  or  terms. 
BOX  1618,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


125  ACRES,  seven  rooms,  all  improvements. 

Large  barn;  beautiful  view.  $5,800;  down 
$3,000.  Messing,  Rt.  1,  Otego,  N.  Y. 


FOR  Sale:  113  acre  farm  with  complete  line 
of  modern  farming  equipment,  86  acres 
tillable.  Six  room  house  with  modern  con¬ 
veniences.  Frank  Krivanek,  R.  D.  1,  Watkins 
Glen,  New  York. 


FOR  Sale:  Farms  suitable  for  dairying,,  beef 
cattle,  grazing  and  production  of  grain, 
ranging  in  size  from  200  acres  to  2,800  acres. 
Write  us  fully  about  the  type  of  operation 
and  size  of  farm  that  you  would  like  to  buy. 
"We  specialize  in  farm  lands.”  Bradham 
Realty  Company,  Realtors,  2  No.  Main  Street, 
Sumter,  South  Carolina.  Phone:  SPruce  3-3377. 

FOR  Sale:  Valley  dairy  farm,  91  acres, 
Chenango  County,  N.  Y.,  South  New  Berlin, 
Route  8.  Modern  8-room  house,  basement  barn 
80x36  feet,  silo,  new  water  system,  buckets, 
new  milk  house,  drilled  well,  cooler.  Equip¬ 
ment,  maple  shade,  school  bus,  one-half  mile 
river  frontage;  $17,000.  Amy  Harrington,  South 
New  Berlin,  N.  Y. 

FARMS:  $2,500  gets  100  acres.  $4,800,  buildings. 

$2,800  buys  50  acres,  buildings.  $13,500  buys 
300  acres,  buildings.  $12,000  year  income,  easy 
terms.  Write,  telephone  46-224  Mr.  Douglas, 
Fort  Plain,  N,  Y. _ 

SEND  for  our  free  1957  rea‘l  estate  catalog. 

Many  bargains.  Redmond  Agency,  Arkville, 
New  York. 


MASSACHUSETTS  retirement  farm,  56  acres, 
two  tenant  house,  barn,  outbuildings,  pas¬ 
ture,  woodland,  garden;  $11,000.  Artel  Bour- 
beau,  Bernardston.  Mass. _ 

FLORIDA:  230  acre  farm,  rich  soil,  fishpond, 
.h’Shway,  large  2-bedroom  modern  home, 
$17,500,  John  Roscow,  Realtor,  Inverness. 

106  ACRE  dairy  farm,  barn  for  38  head:  2- 
family  home.  133  acres,  barn  for  45  head, 
two  houses.  146  acres,  barn  for  40  head.  2- 
family  home.  10  acres,  barn  on  wide  stream, 
7-room  house.  35  acres  with  well  and  barn; 
ml  in  Orange  County.  Write  us  your  wants. 
Michaels.  Broker.  Washingtonville.  N.  Y. 

330  ACRE  self  supporting  farm  estate;  $180,000. 

Liberal  terms.  S.rout  Realty,  James  McNabb, 
Rep.,  Tunkhannock,  Penna. 

92  ACRE  farm,  close  to  Lockwood,  N.  Y., 
.Dhcmung  County,  house  and  bam.  $3,000. 
Werts  Real  Estate.  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 

180  ACRE  farm,  10  miles  from  Endicott,  N  Y 
Broome  County,  ideal  location,  will  sell  bare 
or  stocked,  write  for  details.  Werts  Real  Es- 
tate,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y, 

COUNTRY  home  and  8li  acres  land,  main 
highway  Renssalaer  County,  10-room  house, 
other  buildings,  $6,000.  Werts  Real  Estate,  call 
or  write  Ivan  Tator,  Valley  Falls,  N.  Y. 

136  ACRE  farm,  6-room  brick  home,  conveni- 
ences,  dairy  barn,  other  outbuildings,  pro¬ 
ductive  land,  ideal  location,  15  miles  from 
Troy,  N  Y.,  Renssalaer  County,  $16,500.  Werts 
Real  Estate,  call  or  write,  Ivan  Tator.  Valiev 
Falls,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  to  rent:  4-5  rooms,  year  round;  im¬ 
provements:  New  York  State.  BOX  1628 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


WILL  buy  or  rent  farm  with  implements.  Give 
details.  BOX  1630,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

TWO  story  block,  country-town  store.  Main 
floor,  4-room-porch  apartment  over.  BOX 
1629,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


FOR  Sale:  325  acre  farm  located  in  central 
N.  Y.  S.,  Herkimer  County.  Write  for  par- 
ticulars.  BOX  1631.  Rural  New  Yorker 


HUNTERDON  County:  160-acre  dairy  farm 
J-  milk  market;  $15,000  needed. 
Willard  T.  Andrews,  R.  D..  Pittstown,  N.  J. 


FOR  Sale:  48x60-foot  theatre  building  in 
village,  along  macadam  road;  equipment; 
two  acres  land;  cheap.  Keystone,  Richfield, 
Penna. 


BRADFORD  County:  Poultry  and  dairy  farm 

with  all  city  conveniences,  lovelv  8-room 
home,  all  modern;  attached  garage:  30-40  cow 
dairy;  two  poultry  houses  (capacity  5.200  lay¬ 
ers  or  16,000  broilers).  Many  other  attractive 
features  for  sale  with  or  without  comple  e 
stock  and  equipment.  For  details,  Leslie 
Ameigh,  Gillett.  Penna. 


DELAWARE  County:  Watriis  Reality  for 
farms,  camps,  homes,  business  opportunities. 
Contact  Everett  Herrick.  Margaretville,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  Farm:  120  acres,  80  tillable,  40  tie-ups, 
modern  barn,  excellent  land  ready  for  pro¬ 
duction.  Top  Rhode  Island  milk  market,  10 
room  house.  Priced  for  quick  sale.  Call  today, 
Nu-Way  Installment  Co.,  Palmer,  Mass.  Tele¬ 
phone  1468. 

150  ACRES,  beautiful  truck  or  dairy  farm, 
new  house  and  new  barn,  $8,000  income,  all 
machinery,  all  household  furniture  included, 
$27,000.  68  acres,  21  cows,  two  tractors,  ma¬ 

chinery,  $12,500.  Desirable  dairy  and  poultry 
farm,  very  fine  buildings  and  location,  800 
laying  hens,  $20,000,  part  down.  Lovely  one- 
man  farm,  pleasant  home,  new  dairy  barn, 
$12,000.  Country  home,  20  acres,  large  house, 
furnace,  near  Binghamton,  $5,200,  terms. 
Craig  Realty,  Aft  on.  New  York. 

See  Page  236  for  more  Subscriber’s 
Exchange  Advertisements. 
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EACH 


•  10  Year  Replacement  Guarantee! 

•  Never  needs  sharpening 

•  Gold  &  Ivory  Hue  Handles! 

•  Serrated  Edges! 

•  Hollow  Ground! 

Greatest  cutlery  bargain  ever  offered  by  Thoresen’s  -  Genuine  Sclingen  Steel  Steak  Knives  - 
our  regular  od.00  value  — now  yours  for  only  33<*  each!  They’re  the  very  same  steak  knives 
\  advertised  in  HOLSE  BEAUTIFUL  for  $2.00  each  — the  exact  same  knives  for  which  high 
\  Jpcome  lamihes  gladly  paid  $2.00  each  !  Now  . . .  for  just  33  cents  each  you  can  proudly  show 
them  off  on  your  table!  This  drastic  price  reduction  is  possible  only  because  of  our  tre¬ 
mendous  buying  power  plus  the  magic  of  the  American  dollar  abroad.  We  went  directly 
\  the  manufacturer,  offered  him  American  cash  for  his  entire  factory  output  for  the 
year  and  now  pass  the  savings  on  to  you.  These  exquisite  Monte  Carlo  Steak  Knives 
are  made  of  the  finest  Korium  stainless  steel  by  old  world  craftsmen  right  in 
Sohngen,  West  Germany- the  cutlery  center  of  all  Europe!  These  blades  won’t 
rust,  won  t  tarnish,  won’t  chip,  won’t  crack.  They  never  need  polishing  — are 
always  mirror-bright.  They  are  hollow  ground,  like  a  barber’s  razor, °  with 
minutely  serrated  edges  for  finer,  easier,  quicker  cutting.  You’ll  be  delighted 
at  the  way  they  slice  thru  steak  &  roast  beef.  They  never  need  sharpening. 

The  handles  are  finished  in  a  beautiful  design  of  autumn  leaves  in  the  rich, 
sparkling  color  of  Gold,  handsomely  embossed  on  a  background  of  gor¬ 
geous  pastel  Ivory  Styrene.  Truly  breathtaking  to  see,  to  hold,  to  own  ! 

They  are  perfect  for  any  table  setting-period  or  contemporary.  These 
Steak  Knives  are  all  first  quality,  no  seconds.  But  only  Thoresen’s, 
in  all  America,  has  them  !  Beware  of  cheap  imitations.  Orders  are 
pouring  in  from  every  state,  plus  Hawaii,  Alaska  and  Canada. 

This  is  one  bargain  you  just  can’t  afford  to  pass  up.  But  you  must 
act  fast-before  our  entire  stock  is  claimed. 


10  YEAR  GUARANTEE 

A  10  year  guarantee  certificate  with  each  set.  Any  defec¬ 
tive  knife  replaced  free  during  10  year  period.  Buy  as 
many  as  you  want  at  33  cents  each;  3  for  99tf;  6  for 
1.98;  12  for  3.96.  Send  check,  cash  or 

money  order  for  prompt  prepaid  delivery.  C.O.D.’s 
plus  postage.  Rush  order  today.  At  this  bargain 
price  they’re  sure  to  sell  out  fast. 


FREE  GIFT 


Princess 

Server 


JUST  FOR 
TRYING  THESE 
KNIVES! 


Rich,  ornate,  exquisitely  designed!  Yours 
FREE  on  any  order  for  12  Monte  Carlo  Knives. 
You  KEEP  it  free  even  if  you  return  knives 
for  refund! 


, 


: '  ' 


GUARANTEE! 


10  YEAR  REPLACEMENT  GUARANTEE 


Monte  Corio  Knives  are  carefully  made  by  competent  Solingen  crafts- 
men.  Should  any  knife  prove  defective  it  will  be  replaced  free  of 
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“The  Tender  Leaves  of  Hope” 


Successful  Forage  Stands 

Most  important  of  northeast  crops,  the  grasses 
and  legumes  are  hard  to  beat  for  feed  when 
selected,  sown,  and  managed  right. 

By  B.  A.  BROWN  and  R.  A.  PETERS 


HE  forage  crops  that  occupy  such 
a  large  portion  of  our  north¬ 
east  farm  land  furnish  more 
than  half  the  feed  for  our  live¬ 
stock.  Forages,  especially  the 
long-lived  perennials,  are  the 
cheapest  source  of  digestible 
nutrients  for  cattle.  But  they  still  can  be  great¬ 
ly  increased  in  value  by  better  seed-bed 
preparation,  by  greater  soil  fertilization,  by 
improved  varieties,  and  by  more  able 
management. 

The  seeds  of  hay  and  pasture  plants  are 
very  small.  A  firm,  smooth  seed  bed  with  an 
inch  of  fine,  loose  soil  at  the  surface  is  needed 
for  successful  seedling  establishment.  Really 
favorable  conditions  are  not  likely  unless  trash 
is  plowed  under  and  the  land  surface  is  har¬ 
rowed,  smoothed,  and  fitted  very  carefully. 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  make  good  seed  beds 
on  living  turf  or  in  growing  corn  fields.  The 
turf  grasses  are  seldom  all  killed  by  the  first 
tillage  operations,  and  corn  takes  moisture  and 
shades  legume  and  grass  seedlings.  If  10  to  25 


It  takes  a  good  stand  of  grass-legumes  to  satisfy 
vigorous,  growing  heifers.  But  it  is  a  well-pre¬ 
pared,  seeded,  fertilized  and  managed  forage  stand 
that  makes  for  their  best  growth  and  for  highest 
yields  of  milk. 

tons  of  hay  or  hay  equivalent  are  wanted  from 
a  stand  of  legumes  and  grasses  during  its  first 
three  to  five  years,  it  is  unwise  to  start  with 
a  poor  seed  bed. 

When  to  Seed  Forage  Crops 

There  are  two  main  periods  when  seedings 
of  forage  species  are  most  likely  to  be  success¬ 
ful:  ( 1 )  in  Spring,  usually  April  or  early  May; 
and  ( 2 )  in  mid-Summer — late  July  and  early 
August.  In  the  Spring  a  companion  or  so-called 
nurse  crop  of  oats  or  barley  may  actually  not 
compete  as  much  as  volunteer  weeds  do.  Usu- 
aly  one  is  worthwhile  for  the  extra  feed  it  pro¬ 
vides.  Even  if  competition  from  it  is  severe, 
there  is  a  long  late-summer,  early-fall  period 
for  the  legumes  and  grasses  to  grow  after  the 
small  grain  is  removed.  But  summer  seedings 
should  never  have  companion  crops. 

Frost-crack  seedings  on  bare  ground  or  into 
fall-sown  grain  are  usually  quite  successful  for 
clovers  and  fine-seeded  grasses  like  timothy. 
Since  this  kind  of  seeding  should  be  done  in 
March  or  early  April  when  machine  operations 
are  usually  impossible,  it  is  essential  that  the 
soil  be  limed,  fertilized  and  fitted  the  previous 
Fall.  The  actual  seeding  may  be  done  by  hand, 
with  grain  drills  or  with  other  kinds  of  seed¬ 
ers.  With  any  method,  a  chief  aim  should  be 
to  cover  the  seed  with  no  more  than  a  half¬ 
inch  of  soil. 

If  a  seeding  is  to  be  made  again  in  a  hayfield 
or  pasture,  it  is  particularly  important  to  kill 
the  grasses  already  there.  Disking  after  plow¬ 
ing  is  not  sufficient  to  control  grasses  with 
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long-lived  rootstocks;  many  diskings  at  one-  to 
two-week  intervals  are  required  to  do  even  a 
partially  satisfactory  job.  A  chemical,  dalapon, 
is  now  available  for  controlling  bluegrass  and 
quackgrass,  however.  It  should  be  applied  to 
actively  growing  grass  at  a  rate  of  10  to  15 
pounds  per  acre.  Then  the  field  should  be 
disked  or  plowed  seven  to  10  days  later.  A 
seeding  can  be  made  four  to  six  weeks  after 
treatment  without  danger  of  crop  damage  by 
the  chemicals.  This  method  of  chemical  kill 
is  particularly  valuable  on  rough  land  which 
can  be  plowed  only  with  great  difficulty.  Moder¬ 
ate  disking  is  usually  then  sufficient  to  prepare 
a  fair  seed  bed  on  the  dead  sod.  The  diskings 
should  be  heavy  enough  to  turn  up  sufficient 
soil  for  soil-seed  contact,  however.  Broad-leaved 
weeds  that  are  not  killed  by  dalapon  may  sur¬ 
vive  the  diskings  and  become  a  problem  in  the 
new  seeding.  Such  weeds  can  be  controlled 
by  including  eight  pounds  of  amino  triazole  per 
acre  with  the  dalapon  solution.  In  some  in¬ 
stances,  2,4-D  applied  at  a  rate  of  two  to  three 
pounds  per  acre  will  do  the  job;  a  few  pasture 
species  like  wild  carrot,  yarrow  and  hawkweed 
are  quite  resistant  to  2,4-D,  however. 

Fertility  of  and  for  the  Soil 

Most  of  the  soils  in  the  Northeast  are  either 
naturally,  or  have  been  cropped,  deficient  of 
one  or  more  of  the  essential  plant  nutrients. 
Since  lime  and  fertilizers  are  relatively  more 
economical  than  some  of  the  other  items  of 
forage  production,  it  is  good  business  to  use 
them  abundantly  for  large  yields. 

Of  the  many  good  reasons  for  using  enough 
lime  to  reduce  acidity  of  soils  to  a  fairly  low 
level  of  pH  6. 0-6. 8,  probably  the  best  one  is 
that  all  forage  legumes  and  most  grasses  grow 
better  in  soils  with  low  than  with  high  acidities. 
For  our  most  valuable  legume  —  alfalfa,  low 
acidity  is  absolutely  necessary. 

Ground  limestone  is  the  cheapest  source  of 
lime.  Because  it  requires  a  few  months  to  de¬ 
compose  and  exert  its  full  acidity-reducing 
power,  it  should  be  applied,  especially  on  very 
acid  soils,  the  year  before  legumes  and  grasses 
are  to  be  seeded.  It  is  important  that  the  top 
two  to  four  inches  of  soil  have  plenty  of  lime 
at  time  of  seeding.  Less  than  half  of  the  lime 
should  be  plowed  in  unless  the  land  is  re¬ 
plowed  before  seeding. 

Dolomitic  limes  contain  calcium  and  mag¬ 
nesium,  both  of  which  are  plant  nutrients. 
When  this  kind  of  lime  is  used  liberally,  there 
should  be  no  concern  about  either  acidity  or 
deficiencies  of  calcium  and  magnesium. 

Superphosphate  is  the  most  common  source 
of  phosphorus,  one  of  the  major  plant  ele¬ 
ments.  Since  phosphorus  does  not  leach 
through  soils,  it  is  lost  only  by  soil  erosion  and 
by  crop  removal.  While  this  is  a  great  advan¬ 
tage,  the  tenacity  with  which  soils  hold  phos¬ 
phorus  makes  it  more  difficult  for  some  plants, 
especially  young  seedlings  with  very  small  root 
systems,  to  obtain  an  optimum  supply.  It  is 
usually  beneficial  to  place  some  superphos¬ 
phate  or  a  mixed  fertilizer  high  in  available 
phosphorus  near  the  seed. 

Band-seeding  is  the  term  applied  to  placing 
fertilizer  in  narrow  bands  about  an  inch  below 
the  drilled  seed.  This  practice  usually  causes 
much  more  rapid  root  and  top  growth  for  the 
first  two  or  three  months.  Similar  benefits  may 
be  obtaned  by  mixing  large  amounts  of  broad¬ 
cast  fertilizer  with  the  upper  one  to  three  inch¬ 
es  of  soil.  Carriers  of  soluble  phosphorus  give 
a  real  boost  to  young  plants. 

While  phosphorus  is  most  important  for 
starting  crops,  potassium  is  most  effective  for 
maintaining  them,  particularly  alfalfa  and 
clovers.  Enough  phosphorus  for  several  years 


may  well  be  added  before  seeding,  but  trying 
this  with  potassium  is  a  wasteful  and  disap¬ 
pointing  practice.  Plants  absorb  more  potassi¬ 
um  than  they  really  need  when  it  is  available 
in  large  amounts.  First  harvests  of  forages  after 
fertilization  commonly  contain  twice  as  much 
potassium  as  is  essential  for  good  growth.  This 
luxury  consumption  occurs  whether  the  po¬ 
tassium  is  supplied  by  manure  or  by  a  potash 
salt  like  muriate  of  potash. 

Practical  Potassium  Provision 

The  most  practical  method  of  preventing 
over-absorption  of  potassium  early,  and  starva¬ 
tion  later,  in  the  life  of  forage  is  to  apply 
manure  or  fertilizers  high  in  potash  at  least 
once  every  year;  twice  a  year  is  even  better. 
Spreading  of  manure  during  the  winter  months 
and  a  high  potash  fertilizer  after  the  first  or 
second  cutting  or  grazing  is  a  very  sensible 
practice. 

Nitrogen  is  not  less  essential  for  forage  but, 
because  for  forage  seedings  most  of  it  will  be 
taken  from  the  air  by  the  nodules  on  the  roots 
of  inoculated  legumes,  it  can  be  considered 
of  less  concern  than  phosphorus  and  potassium. 
Each  year  200  pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre  may 
be  obtained  from  the  air  by  thrifty  alfalfa  or 
clover.  This  is  equivalent  to  600  pounds  of 
ammonium  nitrate  and  1,200  pounds  of  nitrate 
of  soda.  It  is  good  farm  business  to  grow  le¬ 
gumes. 

When  legumes  thin  to  a  third  or  less  of  the 
stand,  high  yields  of  the  remaining  grasses 
may  be  obtained  by  a  liberal  use  of  fertilizers 
carrying  nitrogen.  Usually  these  should  also 
carry  phosphorus  and  potassium.  The  10-10-10 
grade  is  common;  it  should  be  applied  at  least 
once  a  year  either  in  late  Fall  of  early  Spring. 

There  are  several  minor  elements  needed 
by  plants,  but  boron  is  the  only  one  likely  to 
be  at  all  deficient  for  forages.  Alfalfa  may  be 
the  only  forage  needing  more  boron  than  the 
soils  supply.  Twenty  to  30  pounds  per  acre  of 
borax  before  seeding,  or  five  pounds  annually, 
should  prevent  the  yellowing  of  alfalfa  due  to 
boron  deficiency. 

Varieties  and  Seed  Mixtures 

Plant  breeders  have  been  very  busy  develop¬ 
ing  new  varieties  of  forage  plants.  This  is 
fortunate  because  some  old  varieties  have  be¬ 
come  almost  useless  due  to  diseases,  varietal 
impurity  and  failure  on  marginal  soils. 

For  alfalfa,  the  largest  yielding  of  the  bi¬ 
ennial  and  perennial  forages,  attention  should 
be  given  to  winter-hardiness,  vigor,  and  resis¬ 
tance  to  diseases.  Since  the  Northeast  is  a  large 
and  variable  region,  one  of  these  may  be  more 
important  in  one  state  or  part  of  a  state  than 
in  another.  In  areas  with  heavy,  poorly  drained 
soils  and  severe  winters,  for  example,  seedling 
vigor  and  resistance  to  cold  weather  and  frost- 
heaving  are  usually  considered  more  desirable 
than  resistance  to  diseases. 

The  old  alfalfa  stand-bys,  Grimm  and  Varie¬ 
gated,  are  obsolete  chiefly  because  of  their  low 
resistance  to  the  soil-borne  disease,  bacterial 
wilt,  present  almost  everywhere  alfalfa  has 
been  grown  in  recent  years.  The  two  wilt-resis¬ 
tant  varieties  most  widely  grown  in  the  North¬ 
east  are  Ranger  and  Buffalo.  Because  of 
greater  winter-hardiness,  Ranger  is  usually 
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Herbicides  applied  June  14  to  this  alfalfa  plot 
seeded  May  17  resulted  in  three  times  more  hay 
in  August.  The  chief  weed  in  the  untreated  plot 
at  the  left  is  mustard. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKEK 


A  coating  of  mud  on  roots  insures  that  soil  ivill 
come  in  close  contact  with  root  surfaces  and  pre¬ 
vent  drying  out — an  ideal  condition  for  planting. 


mound  in  the  center  of  the  hole.  The  rule  locates 
ground  level  so  the  croton  can  be  set  properly. 


le  hole  has  been  filled  to  within  about  five 
inches  of  the  top.  Hold  the  plant  upright  and, 
walk  around  in  the  hole  to  pack  the  soil. 


Rose  Garden  Time  Is  Here 

By  W.  C.  VANDERWERTH 


(JLDN’T  you  like  to  pick  a  big 
bouquet  of  roses?  You  can,  if 
you  just  develop  a  rose  garden, 
starting  from  scratch,  or  by 
building  up  the  plantings  which 
you  nowT  have  in  your  garden. 
Hints  in  the  proper  selection 
and  planting  will  help  you  in  the  job,  and  may 
assure  better  results  than  if  the  job  w'ere 
done  in  a  haphazard  manner. 

In  selecting  the  new  bushes,  be  sure  to  get 
the  best  plants  available.  The  difference  in 
price  is  not  worth  the  small  saving  when  plant 
growth  and  production  of  blooms  enter  the 
picture.  A  poor  bush  will  take  as  much  space 
as  a  well  developed  one,  and  its  yield  will  not 
be  nearly  as  satisfactory  at  blooming  time. 

Select  husky  plants  which  have  a  number  of 
canes.  If  the  plants  are  individually  packaged, 
you  cannot  tell  much  about  the  root  systems, 
but  a  fair  judgment  is  that  a  bush  with  a  mass 
of  husky  canes  will  likely  have  a  good  root 
system  to  have  caused  the  growth.  What  the 
grower  is  after  is  the  root  system  and  a  husky 
base  from  w'hich  to  raise  prize-winning  blos¬ 
soms. 

A  good  procedure  is  to  dig  the  holes  several 
days  before  the  bushes  are  secured — about  30 
inches  across  and  24  inches  deep.  It  is  a  good 
idea  to  fill  the  holes  with  water  a  couple  of 
times  a  day  or  so  before  planting  so  as  to  make 
sure  the  soil  is  well  dampened.  On  planting 
day,  assemble  the  plants  and  all  equipment. 
Remove  the  packing  from  the  plants,  examine 
for  damage,  and  place  the  plants  in  a  bucket 
or  tub  of  soupy,  muddy  w'ater.  Leave  the  plants 
in  this  for  a  couple  of  hours  to  soak  the  roots 
thoroughly  and  give  them  a  good  coating  of 
mud. 

When  ready  to  set  out  the  plants,  take  a 
pruning  shears  and  cut  back  all  canes  to  seven 
or  eight  inches  from  the  crown;  cut  out  the 
weak  canes  entirely.  Prune  the  canes  on  a 
slant,  above  eyes  or  buds  which  point  out¬ 
ward.  Thus,  when  the  new  growth  starts,  it 
will  be  to  the  outside  of  the  plant  and  the 
bush  will  spread,  which  will  not  be  the  case 
if  the  buds  point  inward.  Put  tree-wound  com¬ 
pound  on  all  spots  where  canes  were  cut  off. 
This  seals  the  cut,  prevents  the  loss  of  mois¬ 
ture  and  stops  insects  from  entering  the  soft 
center  of  the  canes.  Examine  roots  carefully 
and  trim  off  all  broken  ones.  If  roots  are  dead, 
trim  back  to  live  wood.  Do  this  carefully  to 
remove  as  little  as  possible.  Replace  plant  in 
the  muddy  water  and  prepare  hole  for  planting. 

Put  about  a  gallon  of  peat  moss  in  the  bottom 
of  the  hole,  and  add  a  shovelful  of  soil,  mixing 
thoroughly.  Add  a  bit  more  soil  and  form  a 
mound  in  the  center  of  the  hole.  Shape  it  nice¬ 
ly,  take  the  rose  bush  and  place  it  on  top  of 
the  mound,  and  spread  the  roots  down  around 
the  mound  in  the  hole.  See  that  the  crown  is 
just  about  even  with  the  soil  level  of  the 
garden,  preferably  a  bit  higher.  The  plant  will 
settle  as  the  soil  firms  down.  Work  the  soil 
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around  the  roots  carefully  and  fill  the  hole  to 
within  four  or  five  inches  of  the  top. 

Hold  the  bush  firmly  with  the  hands  and 
pack  the  soil  in  the  hole  by  walking  around  in 
the  hole.  Now  is  the  time  to  apply  fertilizer. 
The  roots  should  all  be  covered  so  that  they 
will  not  come  in  contact  with  the  plant  food. 
A  favored  fertilizer  is  cottonseed  meal,  about 
a  pound  to  the  plant.  Sprinkle  it  in  the  hole 
around  the  outside  edge.  Add  a  couple  of 
inches  of  soil,  and  fill  the  hole  with  water. 
Let  it  soak  in.  then  finish  filling  the  hole  with 
soil.  Pile  soil  up  around  the  canes  until  only 
about  three  inches  remain  in  sight. 

This  mound  will  keep  the  plant  from  drying 
out  until  the  roots  have  become  established  and 
growth  starts.  It  will  also  serve  to  prevent 
cold  damage.  When  cold  danger  is  passed  and 
growth  starts,  carefully  remove  the  mound. 

Of  course,  the  gardener  knows  that  there 
is  other  work  before  the  blossoms  appear.  A 
rose  is  not  just  for  today;  properly  planted  and 
cared  for,  it  will  grace  the  garden  for  years. 
But  insects  and  diseases  attack  the  plant,  and 
vigorous  action  is  often  necessary.  The  most 
destructive  pest  of  roses  is  black  spot,  a  fun¬ 
gus  w'hich  attacks  the  underside  of  the  leaves. 
It  gets  its  name  from  the  black  spots  it  pro¬ 
duces.  Many  gardeners  insist  a  particular  spray 
is  the  only  one  to  use,  yet  experience  has 
taught  some  that  a  combination  spray  elimin¬ 
ates  or  effectively  controls  black  spot  and  at 
the  same  time  controls  other  enemies.  One  of 
these  combination  sprays  that  has  been  very 
satisfactory  is  prepared  by  mixing  two  table¬ 
spoons  of  wettable  sulfur,  one  teaspoon  chlor- 
dane,  one  teaspoon  nicotine  sulfate,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  ferbam,  and  one  gallon  of  w'ater.  This 
spray  should  cover  the  stems  and  both  sides 
of  leaves.  Many  growers  spray  the  plant  each 
week. 

Even  if  the  rose  bush  is  set  out  properly  it 
should  have  additional  plant  food  during  its 
first  year.  When  winter  cover  is  removed  from 
the  base  of  the  plant  next  Spring,  an  applica¬ 
tion  of  well-rotted  manure  should  be  worked 
lightly  into  the  soil.  It  is  usually  a  good  pro¬ 
cedure  to  increase  the  acidity  of  the  soil,  par¬ 
ticularly  if  the  water  supply  is  alkaline.  After 
the  plants  have  begun  growth,  open  a  shallow 
trench  some  10  inches  from  the  base,  and 
sprinkle  about  a  cupful  of  sulfur  into  it,  cover¬ 
ing  with  two  or  three  inches  of  soil.  A  good 
rose  food,  with  an  analysis  similar  to  4-10-4, 
may  also  be  used  to  good  advantage. 

Watering  during  the  dry  season  is  often  done 
in  such  a  way  as  to  be  more  damaging  than 
beneficial.  Let  the  water  trickle  from  the  hose 
near  the  base  of  the  plant,  soaking  the  soil 
as  deeply  as  the  hole  was  dug  at  planting  time. 
This  method  should  hold  the  plant  10  days 
or  two  weeks.  Slightly  wetting  the  surface  with 
a  high  pressure  spray  does  no  good  at  all;  it 
encourages  the  roots  to  grow  near  the  sur¬ 
face  where  they  dry  out  more  quickly.  Do  not 
wet  the  foliage. 


Cottonseed  meal  is  an  ideal  rose  food — a  one- 
pound  coffee  can  for  each  bush.  Sprinkle  around 
outside  edge  of  the  hole,  then  add  another  two 
inches  of  soil. 


r  ui  me  note  wnn  water  and  allow  it  to  soak  i, 


before  adding 


more  dirt.  This 
around  roots. 


settles  soi 


The  hole  is  filled  and  soil  mounded  up  around 
the  canes  to  prevent  drying  out  and  possible  dam¬ 
age  from  cold.  After  growth  begins,  the  mound 
should  be  carefully  removed. 
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Now  ready— STERN'S 


25  plants 


m 


mm 

mm 


25  for  $2.00 
50  for  3.25 
100  for  5.00 


250  for  $10.00 
500  for  18.00 
1000  for  30.00 


Each  plant  yields  ^  pints  a  year! 


ThousaridsofGiantBerries 

Most  amazing  new  strawberry! 
NOW  READY !  — Stern’s  miracle 
"EMPIRE”!  Enormous  producers 
—  each  plant  averaged  6  pints  a 
year.  They  resist  drought— actually, 
thrive  in  hot  dry  weather.  Magnifi¬ 
cent  flavor!  Big,  firm,  sweet,  extra 
juicy  and  red ! 

Our  Finest  Grade  Plants 

Official!  Largest  No.  1  size— the 
best  and  biggest  grade.  Strong  well 
developed  crowns  and  roots  with¬ 
stand  severe  winter  conditions. 

JS fern's  Nurseries 

Dept.  R,  GENEVA,  N.  Y. 


Easy  to  Grow!  Winter-Kardy! 

Guaranteed!  Money-Back  Anytime 

Complete  satisfaction  unconditionally  guaranteed!  If 
disappointed  in  any  way,  keep  plants  without  charge! 

Order  now  for  immediate  delivery 

n 

i 


STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R  •  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Send  my  "PLUM-SIZE”  strawberry  plants.  If  not  de¬ 
lighted,  you  will  return  my  money— I’ll  keep  plants  with¬ 
out  charge.  (Send  check  or  money  order) 

□  25  for  $2.00 

□  50  for  $3.25 

□  100  for  $5.00 
i  1  250  for  $10.00  Address. 

□  500  for  $18.00 

□  1000  for  $30.00  Town_ 

Postpaid 


Nome- 


1 
I 

I 

s 
I 

i 
8 
f 


$lo»e 


NEWTUIM  S 


CANADIAN  HEMLOCK  I 

— ■  SfeecuzC  i  iwr  ■!■■■■* 


25 


PLANT  OFFER 
No.  6 

Selected  Canadian  Hemlock  ‘"H 
for  specimen  or  hedge  plant¬ 
ing. 

5  yr.  1  5"-20"  •  •  •  25  for  $15.00 
5  yr.  8 "- 1  5 "  -  -  •  25  for  $12.50 

No  C.  O.  D.’s.  Cosh  with  order.  All  stock 
shipped  postpaid;  bore  root,  packed  in 
damp  moss.  (Pc.  Orders  add  3%  state 
sales  tax.) 

PIKES  PEAK  NURSERIES 

Dept.  F  P.  O.  Box  670  Indiana,  Pa. 


Blueberry  Plants 

WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL 

CERTIFIED  •  ALL  POPULAR  VARIETIES 

SPECIAL  $6.98  RETAIL  OFFER 

Onedozen  large  assorted  2  year  plants 
Early  Midseason  &  Late  Varieties 

GALLETIA  BROS.— BLUEBERRY  FARMS 

475  S.  Chew  Road  Hamctenten,  N.  J 


CATALOG  ON  REQUEST  — ALL  PRICES  PREPAID 


12 

25 

50 

100 

1000 

ASPARAGUS  — 

1  yr.  — 

$1.30 

$2.00 

$3.25 

$17.00 

2  yr.  — 

1.75 

2.75 

3.85 

20.00 

3  yr  — 

2.00 

3.25 

5.00 

25.00 

RHUBARB  —  1 

yr.  $1.75 

$3.25 

$5.50 

$9.50 

— 

2 

yr.  2.75 

5.00 

9.50 

16.00 

— 

3 

yr.  4.25 

7.50 

12.50 

20.00 

— 

HORSERADISH 

.75 

1.40 

1.95 

3.50 

22.00 

STRAWBERRY 

PLANTS; 

Premier,  Catskill, 

Dorsett, 

Fairfax,  Ambrcsia,  Robinson,  Big  Joe,  Sparkle  and 
Fairland  25-$ 1 .40 ;  IOO-S3.50;  500-$ 1 2.00 ;  J 000-$  1 8.50. 

FIELD  PLANT  FARM 

P.O.  SEWELL,  N.  J.  LOCATION  BARNSBORO,  N.  J. 


CHRISTMAS  TREES 


Turn  wasteland  into  profit. 
Our  famous  Christmas  Tree 
Growers’  Guide  tells  you 
how.  Write  for  free  copy. 


OR  FOREST 
TREES 


MtlSSIR  FORESTS. 


BOX  20- D 


ERGREENS 


CHRISTMAS  TREES 
end  ORNAMENTALS 

Seedlings  andTransplants-direct  from  grow¬ 
ers  at  planting  time.  Many  varieties  of  Pine, 
Spruce,  Fir,  etc.  Quality  stock  at  low  prices. 


Free 
CATALOGUE 

and 

PLANTING 

GUIDE 


SUNCREST  EVERGREEN  NURSERIES 

Box  305- MV  Homer  City,  Pa.  |  _ 


STRAWBERRIES 


Allen’s  1957  Berry  Book  tells 
best  varieties  for  home  and 
market,  and  how  to  grow  them. 
Free  copy. Write  today. 

W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 
72  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


A  Hcrdy  American  Holly,  pyramidal 
tree -type,  red  berries.  2  Jap,  Holly, 
evergreen  shrub-type.  All  plants  A" 
ro  6"  with  mass  of  roots  from  2Vi" 
pots.  Postpaid  at  planting  time. 

Ask  for  FREE  Evergreen  Catalog 


BOX  20- D, 


Plants 


*5 


Hybrid  Sweet  Corn  Seed 

TRY  OUR  IMPROVED  HIGH  QUALITY  STRAINS 
OF  LEADING  VARIETIES  DEVELOPED  DURING 
TWENTY  YEARS  OF  CORN  SEED  GROWING. 
WRITE  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  TODAY. 

HUNTINGTON  BROTHERS 

BOX  R,  WINDSOR,  CONN. 


-  CHRISTMAS  TREE  - 

SEEDLINGS  AND  TRANSPLANTS 
Grow  quality  trees  by  planting  proven  quality  — 
PINES.  SPRUCES.  FIRS.  Price  list,  planting  guide 
and  shearing  bulletin  on  request.  Place  your  order 
now  while  popular  species  and  sizes  are  available. 
ECCLES  NURSERIES.  Box  65-Y,  Rimersburg,  Pa. 


TRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Write  for  catalog,  fully  describing  all 
varieties,  with  best  methods  of  growing 
them.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

J.  H.  SHIVERS,  Box  R-572,  Allen,  Md. 


Free:  Vegetable  Plant  Catalogue 

Bumper  crops  with  our  hardy  field-grown  Cabbage, 
Onion,  Lettuce,  Broccoli,  Cauliflower.  Tomato  Egg¬ 
plant,  Pepper,  and  Potato  Plants.  Bargain  Offers. 

PIEDMONT  PLANT  COMPANY. 

BOX  684,  GREENVILLE,  SOUTH  CAROLINA 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

BLUEBERRY,  RASPBERRY  and  ASPARAGUS 
IN  ALL  POPULAR  VARIETIES 
A  Free  Catalogue  Full  of  Facts.  No  Fakes. 

H.  D.  RICHARDSON  &  COMPANY 
WILLARDS,  BOX  8,  MARYLAND 


ONION  PLANTS 

Choice  Select  White  and  Yellow  Bermuda.  White  and 
Yellow  Sweet  Spanish:  50O-S2.I0;  1 000 - $3.50 ;  2000- 
$5.45;  3000-$6.90;  6000  (crate)  $10.50,  prepaid. 

AUSTIN  PLANT  COMPANY, 

BOX  853,  AUSTIN,  TEXAS 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

—  Grown  From  Virus  Free  Foundation  Stock  — 
RASPBERRIES,  BLUEBERRIES,  ASPARAGUS 
40  Varieties  —  Grow  small  fruits  in  your  spare  time. 
It  Pays.  For  Better  Results  Write  for  Our  FREE 
CATALOG  and  PLANTING  GUIDE. 
WALTER  K.  MORSS  &  SON, 
BRADFORD,  MASS. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

FINEST  QUALITY  PLANTS 
POPULAR  VARIETIES 
SEND  FOR  OUR  1957  CATALOG.  FREE. 

BENNING’S  BERRY  FARM  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 


FOR  the  PRICE  of  ONE  CHRISTMAS  TREE  ($5.00) 
WE  will  ship  PREPAID — 50  Red  Pine;  50  Scotch 
Pine;  50  Blue  Spruce;  50  Black  Hill  Spruce  2  year 
Seedlinos  2-4  inch.  List  at  $3.00  per  100.  Offer¬ 
ing  100  Blue  Spruce  3  year  3  to  5  inch  $5.00. 
UANDILLA  NURSERY 

JOHNSON  CITY,  NEW  YORK 


-  CERTIFIED  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  - 

Fresh  dug  from  our  muck  farm:  Premier,  Catskill, 
Robinson.  Sparkle.  Fairfax  crown  from  virus  free 
stock.  Empire,  Fairland,  Temple,  Pocahontas  of  regu¬ 
lar  stock.  $3.00-100  p’paid.  Everbearing,  Streamliner 
and  Superfection  $4.75-100  p’paid.  Write  for  quantity 
prices.  BRAMAN  BROS.,  PENFIELD,  N.  Y. 


USE  THE  VERY  BEST  FOR  PROFITABLE  CROPS 
THIS  YEAR.  WRITE  FOR  OUR  CATALOG 
On  CABBAGE,  TOMATO.  BROCCOLI,  CAULI¬ 
FLOWER,  SWEET  POTATO  and  Other  Plants. 
J.  P.  COUNCILL  COMPANY, 
FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA 

‘VIRGINIAS  OLDEST  and  LARGEST  GROWERS” 


Wind 9  thousand-bushel  yields 9  low 
prices  —  and  Texas  —  trouble  the 

Greatest  Onion  State  of  All 


B*~  JEW  YORK  has  long  been  the 
leading  onion  producing 
State  in  America.  From 
14.400  acres  last  year,  it 
produced  almost  250.000 
tons  of  onions.  Our  yields 
•  -J  are  as  high,  or  higher, 
than  they  are  in  the  other  muckland 
states  of  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and 
Minnesota,  all  producers  of  pungent- 
tvpe  onions  grown  chiefly  from  seed. 
But  the  short-term  onion  prospect, 
even  for  New  York,  is  clouded;  cer¬ 
tainly  no  one  should  go  into  the  busi¬ 
ness  without  serious  study  of  it.  Even 
established  growers  with  high  unit 
costs  should  consider  shifting  to 
other  crops.  Some  could  be  forced 
out  of  the  onion  game  by  the  in¬ 
tense  competition.  Even  though 
Texas — the  next  largest  onion  State 
— plans  to  cut  acreage  by  40  per  cent 
in  1957,  New  York  growers  have  in¬ 
dicated  increasing  production  by  at 
least  five  per  cent. 

Some  half-dozen  major  improve¬ 
ments  in  onion  growing  over  the 
last  decade  have  increased  yields  so 
much  as  to  make  acreage  reduction 
almost  imperative.  These  cuts,  of 
course,  are  hard  to  make.  Experi¬ 
enced  growers  would  still  like  to 
gamble  on  onions;  they  naturally  dis¬ 
like  to  shift  to  other  crops  that  have 
had  poor  profit  in  the  past.  But  the 
problem  is  simple:  if  yields  increase 
50  per  cent — as  they  have — the  acre¬ 
age  must  be  cut.  If  it  is  not,  we  are 
certain  to  have  the  same  bad  years 
in  the  future  that  we  have  had  in 
the  recent  past.  One-thousand-bush- 
els-to-the-acre  yields  are  the  goals  of 
growers  who  expect  to  stay  in  the 
onion  business. 

The  Problem  of  Wind 

Wind  injury  is  becoming  more  and 
more  of  a  problem  because  of  the 
large  areas  of  muck  that  have  been 
cleared  in  recent  years.  Every  grower 
will  have  to  decide  carefully,  of 
course,  how  much  he  is  economically 
justified  in  putting  into  wind  protec¬ 
tion.  In  the  Elba  muck,  an  area  quite 
subject  to  wind  damage  because  of 
flat  area  terrain  and  dry  soil  type, 
hedges,  snow  fences  and  oats  are  all 
used  to  retard  the  low-down  move¬ 
ment  of  air.  But  hedges  waste  land, 
and  they  always  add  to  the  weed 
problem.  In  Canastota,  wind  damage 
is  increasing  as  set  acreage  is  de¬ 
creasing;  this  is  a  logical  result  of 
new  methods  of  producing  onions 
from  seed. 

Adequate  spraying  has  greatly  re¬ 
duced  the  hazard  of  crop  loss  late 
in  the  season  from  blast  and  from 
|  mildew.  Many  growers  are  actually 
delaying  planting  to  lessen  the  haz¬ 
ard  from  wind  injury.  The  trouble 
with  this  remedy  is  that,  in  wet  sea¬ 
sons  like  1956,  late  planted  onions 
are  likely  to  be  of  poor  quality. 

In  the  drier  areas  of  the  State, 
shallow  mucks  are  certain  to  give 
markedly  reduced  production  in  dry 
years;  they  should  be  avoided.  Poor¬ 
ly  drained  mucks  should  be,  too,  and, 
if  possible,  so  should  mucks  that 
flood.  While  a  muck  with  a  pH  be¬ 
tween  5.2  and  6.0  is  most  satisfac¬ 
tory,  others  naturally  below  5.2  often 
yield  satisfactorily  after  they  are  ade¬ 
quately  limed. 

Seeding  and  Fertilizing  the  Crop 

Four  pounds  is  the  standard 
amount  of  seed  to  sow  per  acre. 
Because  large  onions  may  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  neck  rot  and  because  spray¬ 
ing  has  reduced  the  problem  of  blast 
—  which  is  likely  to  be  severe  in 
thick-seeded  onions,  there  is,  however, 
a  tendency  to  increase  this  rate  of 
seeding.  During  hot  seasons,  too 
heavy  seeding  can  cause  premature 
bulbing,  reduce  yields,  and  make 
small-sized  bulbs. 


One  thousand  pounds  of  5-10-15  is 
the  standard  fertilizer  application 
for  onions  on  New  York  mucklands. 
Those  who  wish  to  cut  fertilizer  ex¬ 
penses,  however,  may  use  10-10-10 
to  supply  nitrogen  equivalent  to  the 
1,000  pounds  of  5-10-15.  Growers 
using  larger  quantities  of  fertilizer 
frequently  have  considerable  build¬ 
up  of  phosphorus  and  potassium  in 
the  mucks;  but  onions  can  use  it 
well.  Iron  and  aluminum,  on  the 
other  hand,  can  become  problems 
when  excessive.  Nitrate  is  leached  as 
much  from  muck  as  from  any  other 
soil,  nevertheless,  so  past  fertilization 
is  of  little  nitrogen  build-up  impor¬ 
tance.  During  cool,  wet  years,  many 
mucks  actually  lack  available  nitro¬ 
gen;  to  cut  down  on  it  is  of  question¬ 
able  economy,  especially  if  the  muck 
is  in  a  low  pH  range.  Slightly  acid 
or  acid  soils  tend  to  be  slow  in  their 
decomposition  of  muck,  and  nitrogen 
is  therefore  likely  to  be  less  avail¬ 
able. 

Nearly  all  the  fertilizer  used  on 
onions  in  New  York  State  is  applied 
by  broadcasting;  very  little  is  banded 
or  side-dressed.  Fertilizer  applied  ex¬ 
perimentally  in  the  row  has  not  given 
increased  yields  in  New  York.  In  the 
State  of  Michigan,  they  find  row 
application  preferable.  Michigan 
mucks  have  not  generally  been  fer¬ 
tilized  as  heavily  as  in  New  York, 
however,  and  many  have  a  higher 
pH.  - 

The  Fight  Against  Weeds 

Onions  have  always  been  notori¬ 
ously  poor  competitors  against 
weeds.  On  many  farms,  the  problem 
has  become  so  severe  as  to  make 
onion  production  unprofitable.  But 
the  herbicide,  Chloro  IPC,  has  been 
used  effectively  in  the  past,  and  it 
gives  solid  hope  for  improved  future 
control  of  weeds  in  onions.  A  special 
leaflet  on  it  and  its  use  is  available 
from  the  department  of  vegetable 
crops,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N. 
Y.  In  experiments  last  year,  an¬ 
other  herbicide,  Randox,  was  also  es¬ 
pecially  effective  against  a  wide  va¬ 
riety  of  weeds,  with  little  apparent 
injury  to  the  onions.  For  a  six- 
pounds-to-the-acre  trial  as  a  pre- 
emergent  spray,  it  ought  to  be  used 
very  early  in  the  season.  Then  the 
plot  can  be  disked  over  and  re¬ 
planted  if  there  happened  to  be  any 
injury  to  the  planting.  Past  history  of 
chemical  weed  control  warrants 
plenty  of  caution  with  the  use  of 
new  materials  until  they  have  been 
extensively  tested  and  proven.  Ran- 
rox,  a  material  more  irritating  to  the 
skin  and  mucous  membranes  than 
Chloro  IPC,  should  be  handled  with 
much  care. 

In  Prattsburg,  Oswego,  and  Canas- 
tota,  temperatures  are  lower  on  the 
average  than  in  Orange  County  or 
in  Elba,  and  properly  sprayed  onions 
tend  to  remain  green  there  longer. 
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Many  growers  have  consequently  lost 
tonnage  by  topping  onions  too  green. 
Some  experimental  evidence  indi¬ 
cates  that  yields  may  be  reduced  100 
to  150  bushels  to  the  acre  by  topping 
when  very  green.  Other  growers 
have  reduced  this  loss  by  rolling  the 
onions  or  dragging  a  canvas  over 
them  to  speed  maturity. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  1955,  a  very 
warm  season,  some  varieties  like 
Iowa  44  were  left  in  the  fields  at 
Elba  long  after  they  were  dried 
down.  As  a  result,  they  were  quite 
subject  to  peeling;  they  should  have 
been  topped  at  an  earlier  date. 

The  western  states  produce  prim¬ 
arily  Spanish-type  onions,  many  of 
which  are  graded  to  three-inch  mini¬ 
mum  size.  Presently,  these  onions 
are  bringing  twice  the  price  of  our 
pungent-type  onions  of  smaller  size. 
During  very  warm  seasons,  these 
onions  may  produce  satisfactory 
crops  when  grown  from  seed  in 
New  York,  too,  but  in  cool  seasons 
results  are  likely  to  be  disastrous; 
the  varieties  are  slow  to  mature  then, 
and  they  make  thick-necked  onions. 
The  Spanish-type  onions  grow  all 
right  in  our  area  on  deep  mucks  if 
they  are  started  from  sets.  It  is  actu¬ 
ally  easier  to  get  1,000  bushels  of 
onions  on  an  acre  of  muck  from  trans¬ 
plants  than  it  is  from  seed.  The 
department  of  vegetable  crops  at 
Cornell  also  has  a  special  bulletin  on 
this  type  of  production. 

Presently  there  is  a  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  transplant  onion 
business  should  be  expanded  in  New 
York.  Present  spray  programs  for 
this  type  of  production  do  not  do  an 
adequate  job  of  controlling  eventual 
bulb  rots  in  storage;  the  crop  has  to 
be  marketed  soon  after  harvest.  Even 
so,  there  will  probably  be  an  increase 
in  transplant  onions  grown  in  New 
York  this  year.  G.  J.  Raleigh 


Tips  on  Tomatoes 

According  to  the  Ohio  State 
College  of  Agriculture,  tomato  plants 
ought  to  be  set  one  to  two  inches 
deeper  in  the  field  or  garden  than 
they  were  in  the  flat.  The  way  to  set 
the  plants  at  the  right  depth  is  to  get 
their  lowest  leaves  to  come  just 
above  the  ground.  If  the  stem  seems 
too  long  for  this,  lay  part  of  it  hori¬ 
zontally  and  more  roots  will  come 
out  on  it.  The  ideal  tomato  plant, 
Ohio  says,  is  eight  to  12  inches  tall, 
has  a  stem  about  the  size  of  a  pencil, 
has  well-developed  roots,  and  its  foli¬ 
age  is  dark  green.  It  should  have 
some  flower  buds  just  started,  too. 

Less  space  is  needed  for  tomatoes 
that  are  staked;  two  feet  apart  in 
three-  or  four-foot  rows  is  usually 
satisfactory.  Tomatoes  that  will  be 
growing  along  the  ground  ought  to 
have  3.5  or  four  feet  between  them 
each  way. 


Chickweed  in  Alfalfa 

In  the  weeds  article  on  page  170 
of  the  March  2  issue,  it  was  reported 
in  error  that  R.  J.  Aldrich  cited  two 
pounds  of  dinitro  herbicides  per  acre 
as  most  satisfactory  for  control  of 
chickweed  in  alfalfa;  his  figure  was 
actually  three-quarters  pound.  It  was 
two  pounds  of  CIPC  that  have  been 
safe  and  effective.  Prof.  Aldrich,  who 
is  secretary  of  the  Northeast  Weed 
Control  Conference,  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Rutgers  University,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.,  says,  “We  do  not 
consider  more  than  one  pound  of 
DNBP  per  acre  as  being  satisfac¬ 
tory,  and  our  best  treatment  is  a 
combination  of  one-half  pound  ap¬ 
plied  early  in  the  Fall  and  again  in 
the  Winter.” 


New  Snap  Bean  Harvester 


A  New  York  State  manufacturer 
has  developed  a  tractor-integrated 
machine  for  the  mechanical  harvest 
of  snap  beans.  At  least  55  in  use 
by  many  canneries  and  processors 
in  the  United  States  and  foreign 
countries  last  year  gave  such  satisfac¬ 
tory  performance  as  to  justify  their 
being  termed  “commercially  accept¬ 
able.”  Hand  picking,  which  takes  90 
per  cent  of  all  the  labor  of  pro¬ 
ducing  snap  beans,  is  almost  or  com¬ 
pletely  eliminated. 

Upwards  of  one  acre  of  beans  is 
picked  per  hour,  with  three-quarters 
to  one  the  average;  the  machine 
handles  yields  as  heavy  as  three  tons 
per  acre.  While  hand  labor  was 
utilized  for  many  first  pickings  last 
year,  the  machine  was  used  to  great¬ 
er  extent  than  ever  before.  Varie¬ 
ties  that  mature  their  crop  all  at 
once  for  a  single  picking  are  receiv¬ 
ing  increased  atttention.  Variety  is 
of  considerable  importance;  of  par¬ 
ticular  merit  for  mechanical  har¬ 
vest  are  those  Tendergreen  types 
which  set  pods  high  on  the  plants. 
Tender  Green,  Super  Green,  Slender 
Green,  King  Green,  Tender  Long, 


Kinghorn  Wax,  Black  Valentine  and 
Bountiful  have  all  been  picked  suc¬ 
cessfully.  Easy-picking  and  strong- 
rooted  varieties  are  especially  suited 
for  mechanical  harvest.  There  has 
been  no  perceptible  difference  in 
quality  between  machine-  and  hand¬ 
picked  snap  beans;  each  has  been  ac¬ 
cepted  without  question  by  proces¬ 
sors.  Machine-picked  beans*  are  said 
to  be  just  as  clean  as  hand-picked, 
and  they  do  not  generally  contain 
any  more  clusters. 

The  bean  machine  picks  two  flat 
rows  36  inches  apart;  there  can  be 
no  hilling.  Gathering  units,  steel 
fingers,  stripping  reels,  conveyor 
belt,  rodded  shaker  screen,  centrifu¬ 
gal  fan,  and  an  elevator  are  .im¬ 
portant  parts  of  its  structure  and 
operation.  Leaves  and  debris  are  dis¬ 
charged  on  the  ground  while  the 
beans  go  back  either  to  a  standard 
bagging  trailer  or  to  a  special  trailer 
accommodating  two  pallet  boxes. 
Two  men,  one  on  the  tractor  and  an¬ 
other  at  the  bagging  or  pallet  plat¬ 
form,  operate  the  new  mechanical 
bean  picker. 


rpi  •  _  -magcticl  A’  cAiib,  IN .  X, 

1  nis  tractor-integrated  machine  picks  snap  beans  mechanically.  Where 
used,  it  can  almost  or  entirely  eliminate  costly  harvest  by  hand. 
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Roofing  of  galvanized  sheet  steel  gives  you  more  for  your  dollar  than 
any  other  roofing  material.  Just  consider  the  many  advantages 
galvanized  steel  has  to  offer: 

First,  it  is  strong;  strong  enough  to  stay  put  during  storms  of 
hurricane  force.  Second,  it  is  attractive  to  the  eye,  with  sharp,  clean 
lines  that  reflect  good  housekeeping.  Third,  it  is  easy  to  apply, 
convenient  to  handle,  and  gives  fast  coverage. 

The  cost  of  galvanized  roofing  is  low  compared  to  that  of  other 
quality  materials.  And  the  tight,  corrosion-resistant  coating  of  zinc 
will  protect  your  roofing  investment  for  many  years  to  come. 

If  you  have  any  building  or  repair  jobs  coming  up  this  spring,  be 
sure  to  look  into  Bethlehem  galvanized  steel  roofing  and  roofing 
accessories.  Your  nearby  Bethlehem  dealer  will  be  glad  to  tell  you 
more  about  them,  and  help  you  estimate  the  quantities  you’ll  need. 


BETHLEHEM  CORRUGATED 
GALVANIZED  SHEETS 

Can  be  used  on  open-slat  or 
purlin  roofs  pitched  3  in.  per 
ft  or  more.  Available  in  l!4-in. 
and  2'A  -in.  corrugations,  for 
either' roofing  or  siding. 


BETHLEHEM 

STORMPROOF  ROOFING 

Special  side-  and  end-lap 
features  allow  moisture  drain¬ 
age,  prevent  end-lap  siphon¬ 
ing.  Covering  width  24  in., 
sheet  lengths,  6  ft  to  12  ft. 


BETHLEHEM  GALVANIZED 
ROLL  ROOFING 


Economical  on  tight-sheathed 
roof  with  pitch  low  enough  to 
work  on.  Laps  are  seamed  to¬ 
gether  to  keep  out  all  mois¬ 
ture.  Rolls  50  ft  long,  cover¬ 
ing  width  24  in. 


BETHLEHEM  V-CRIMP 
GALVANIZED  SHEETS 

Combines  protection  with  at¬ 
tractive  appearance.  Especi¬ 
ally  good  in  areas  where  high 
winds  prevail.  Available  in 
5-V  style,  in  either  plain  or 
copper-bearing  steel. 


BETHLEHEM 

GALVANIZED  STEEL  ROOFING 


BETHLEHEM 

STEEL 
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GUARANTEED!  YOU’LL  PICK  DELICIOUS 

■STRAWBERRIES 


PICK  'EM  SPRING,  SUMMER,  AND  FALL 


or  every  penny  back! 

...fSTERN’S  NEW  3-SEASON 
.^PERFECTION  STRAWBERRY 

Enjoy  Miracle  Strawberries  Right  Up  ’Til  Frost 

Imagine,  your  own  fresh  picked  delicious 
ripe  red  strawberries  starting  in  60  days. 
You’ll  have  all  the  strawberries  you’ll  want 
each  Sprinq.  .  .Summer.  .  .and  Fall  —  often 
until  Thanksgiving.  Absolutely  winter  hardy 
—  you'll  pick  berries  for  years! 


M 


& 

wonderful  with  crecm 

3 

luscious  jems 

flavorful  shortcake 

FIRM,  JUICY,  SUGAR  SWEET 
New  Flavor  Sensation 

Finest  berry  you  ever  tasted!  Easy  to 
grow.  Only  Stern's  Superfection 
guarantees  wonderful  results  in  60- 
90  days  or  money  back. 

Vigorous  Plants  With  Heavy  Roots 
These  berries  will  thrive  even  if 
you’ve  fa. led  with  other  berries  be¬ 
fore.  Big  roots  have  hundreds  of  long 
fibrous  feeders.  Carefully  packed  in 
"  MO  I  ST- LOC  K  E  D”  packing.  Easy 

planting  instructions  with  every 
shipment. 

SAVE  WITH  THESE  LOW  PRICES 
25  ptonts  50  plsnts  100  plants  200  plants 

$2.50  $4.00  $6.50  $12.00 

POSTPAID 

Special  Bulk  Prices  for  Commercial  Growers 

500  plants,  $25—1 000  plants,  $45 


Yields  3  Times  More  Fruit  Than 
Other  Everbearing  Varieties 

Acclaimed  by  famous  farm  and  garden  au¬ 
thorities.  Actual  field  test  produced  approxi¬ 
mately  8000  quarts  per  acre  first  year 
planted!  Proved  best  for  home  gardens. 

Order  now  for  immediate  delivery 
All  prices  postpaid.  Send  check  or  money  order 
STERNA  NURSERlES,lnc.  Dept.  R  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


j  STERN'S  NURSERIES, Inc.  Dept.  R  Geneva,  N.  Y.  I 

I  J  want  Strawberries  Spring,  Summer,  and  Fall—  I 
-  starting  in  60-90  days  after  planting— or  I’ll  get  free  * 
I  replacement  or  my  money  back. 

■  Check  Quantity 

■  g  25  fa, 


Name. 


$2.50 

I"  n  50  lor 
i — I  $4.00 

100  for 
50 

I  rn  200  far 
■  L->  $12.00 
|  Postpaid  Town 


|  □  {&"  Address- 


-Stole- 


RID  PONDS 

AND  LAKES  OF 

WEEDS 


ATLAS  "A” — Widely  used 

.  .  highly  recommended.  Controls 
many  kinds  of  underwater  weeds 
and  certain  algae. 

Controls  Algae  . . . 

DELRAD  —  Particularly  effec¬ 
tive  against  pond  scum  algae. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  BULLETINS 

CHIPMAN  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Dept.  B,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 


FIELD 


grown  TOMATO  PLANTS 

Healthy,  Vigorous,  Full- Bearing  Plants  from  the 
TOMATO  PLANT  CENTER  OF  THE  WORLD! 
25-1.00,  50-1.50,  post  pd.  .  400-2.50,  1,000-4.00, 

express  collect.  10,000  or  over.  3.50  per  thou.,  exp. 
coll.  You  can  depend  on  our  25  years  experience. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for  Free  Circular. 
M.  H 

DEPT.  B, 


EVANS  4.  SONS, 

TY  TY,  GEORGIA 


EVERGREEN  HIPGI 

American  Arborvitae,  5  yr.trans 
plants  8"  to  16".  Beautiful  ever¬ 
green  hedge.  Shear  to  any  shape 
or  height.  Postpaid  planting  time. 

Write  for  Free  Evergreen  Catalog 


MUSSER  FORESTS, 


BOX.  20- D, 


Evergreen  Lining-Out  Stock 

Transplants  and  Seedlings 

Pine,  Spruce,  Fir,  Canadian  Hemlock,  Arbor- 
vitaes,  in  variety.  For  growing  Christmas 
trees.  Ornamental  landscape.  Windbreaks, 
Hedges.  Quality  stock  low  as  2c  each  on 
quantity  orders.  Write  for  price  list. 

SUNCREST  EVERGREEN  NURSERIES 
BOX  305-B, _ HOMER  CITY,  PA. 


STRAWBERRIES 


are  Ideal  family  Income  project*.  One- 
tenth  acre  yields  660  —  900  quarts. 
Allen’s  Berry  Book  tells  best  varieties 
and  How  to  Grow  Them.  Free  copy . 
Write  today. 

W.  F.  ALIEN  COMPANY 
72  Evergreen  Ave.,  Soliabury,  Moryland 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

$3.35  per  100;  $16.85  per  1000  Plus  Postage 
$2.95  per  100:  $14.95  per  1000  At  Our  Farm 
45  VARIETIES  —  FREE  CATALOG 
REX  SPROUT,  WAVERLY,  NEW  YORK 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

JERSEY  BELLE  (N.  J.  7-A) 

The  fruit  of  this  new  variety  is  noted  for  extra  large 
size  and  delicious  taste.  Price  reduced  now  for  quantity 
orders.  ORDER  EARLY.  Circular  on  Request. 
UNIVERSAL  FARMS,  Robbinsville,  New  Jersey 


NEW  CROP  FROSTPROOF  CABBAGE  PLANTS 

Golden  Acre,  Copenhagen,  Marion  Market,  Ferry’s 
Round  Dutch,  Penn  State  Ballhead,  Danish  Ballhead: 
$2.50-1000.  Red  Cabbage:  Red  Acre.  $3.50-1000. 
Lettuce:  Great  Lakes.  $3.50-1000.  Cauliflower:  Early 
Snowball  X,  $5.00-1000.  Broccoli:  $3.50-1000.  Onion: 
Yellow  Sweet  Spanish,  Yellow  Bermuda,  White  Ber¬ 
muda,  $2.50-1000.  Write  for  price  list  on  Virginia 
State  inspected  Tomato  Plants  for  May  and  June 
delivery.  Also  Potato,  Pepper  and  other  vegetable 
plants.  Set  our  plants  and  be  sure  of  bigger  yields 
and  more  profit.  “Plant  the  Best  and  forget  the  Rest.” 
Write,  wire  or  phone  us  your  orders  or  we  can  load 
your  trucks  at  the  farm.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

DIXIE  PLANT  COMPANY 
FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA  Telephone  LO  2-3872 

Million  Field  Grown  Cabbage  Plants 

Ready  for  planting.  Varieties:  Copenhagen,  Golden 
Acre,  Marion  Market,  Wakefield.  Danish  Ballhead, 
Penn  State  Ballhead  and  Round  Dutch.  Lettuce:  Great 
Lakes.  Onions:  Sweet  Spanish  and  Bermuda,  300- 
$2.75;  500-$4.00;  !000-$6.50  prepaid.  Express  charges 
collect,  $2.50-1000.  Write  for  our  catalogue  on  Vir¬ 
ginia  State  Certified  tomato,  cauliflower,  sweet  pepper, 
sweet  potato,  broccoli,  Brussel  sprout.  34  years  grow¬ 
ing  quality  plants.  Buy  the  best  plants  for  better 
harvest.  HARVEY  LANKFORD, 

FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA  PHONE:  LO-23008 


Hordy  Garden  Chrysanthemums 

Beautiful  colllection  cf  hardy  Mums,  20  for  $2.00. 
Positively  Guaranteed  to  bloom  this  Fall.  Postpaid 
when  wanted  until  June  15th.  Or  drop  card  for 
variety  list.  ELM  TREE  PERENNIAL  FARM, 
SOUTHINGTON.  CONNECTICUT 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 


Write  For  Prices.  Can  Give  Prompt  Shipment. 
QUITMAN  PLANT  CO..  QUITMAN.  GEORGIA 

VIl'kUUnAllC  In  14  Days  From  Our  Prcplanted 
itHJMlKwUlllo  Ready-to-Grow  Trays.  3  for  $4.50 
express  chgs.  collect.  Spawn  plus  newest  manureless 
growing  methods,  $1.00  ppd.  Free  literature,  gladly. 
LUXOR  CO.  RNY,  641  Sc.  19th  St.,  NEWARK  3. N.  J. 

~  ~  increase  present  income  - - — 

$75-up  weekly.  Dealers,  farmers,  agents — demonstrate 
nationally  known  Gro-Green  Liquid  Fertilizer  Nu¬ 
trients.  Results  Guaranteed.  Full-part  time.  Samples 
Free.  CAMPBELL  CO..  ROCHELLE  214,  ILLINOIS 
NEW  JET  TORCH  destroys  weeds,  stumps,  rocks. 
Get  Free  Bulletin.  SINE,  RN-2,  QU  A  K  ERTO  W  N.  PA. 
VIRUS  FREE  STRAWBERRY,  RED-BLACK  RASP¬ 
BERRY  PLANTS.  Guaranteed  to  Grow.  Circular. 

EUREKA  PLANT  FARM^ _ H  ASTI  NGS, N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  —  High  Yielding  Blight  Resistant 
KENNEBEC  Seed  Potatoes.  Also  outstanding  new 
Varieties:  SACO.  PLYMOUTH  and  MERRIMAC. 
THOMPSON  FARMS.  CLYMER,  NEW  YORK 

USX— SURPLUS  EVERGREENS  AT  LOW  PRICES. 
UNADILLA  NURSERY,  JOHNSON  CITY,  N.  Y. 
New  Durham  Everbearing  Raspberry  Plants  Only  $10- 
100:  Latham  Newburg  and  Chief  $8.00-100.  Straw¬ 
berries:  Everbearing,  Superfection  and  Gem:  $4.60- 
100:  Premier,  Robinson,  Temple:  $3.25-100  and  others 
all  postpaid.  Free  price  list.  MAC  DOWELL  BERRY 
FARM,  Ballston  Lake,  N.  Y.  Phone;  UP  7-5515 

RUTGERS  CERTIFIED  TOMATO  PLANTS:  Large, 
packed  to  arrive  perfect  condition.  50  for  $1  postpaid. 
W.  W.  WILLIAMS,  QUITMAN,  GEORGIA 


SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS 


Leading  Varieties.  Write  for  Price  List  and  Free 
Growers  Guide.  J.  D.  DELLINGER. 

GLEASON,  DEPT.  RN,  TENNESSEE 

GLADIOLA  BULBS:  25  large  $1.25;  35  medium  $1.00; 
100  small  $1.35  blooming  size.  Postpaid.  S.  GLOW, 
664  SOUTH  ST.,  EAST  AURORA,  NEW  YORK 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  Sparkle,  Armore,  Robinson, 
$3.-100.  Superfection  Everbearing,  $4.-100.  Rasp.  $7.- 
100.  P' paid.  Perkins  Berry  Farm,  Hudson  Falls,  N.  Y. 

RAW  WOOL  WANTED 

MONTGOMERY  WORSTED  MILLS  INC. 
MONTGOMERY,  ORANGE  CO.,  NEW  YORK 


In  "The  World  of  Plants”, 

The  Budget  Will  Be  Balanced 


Part  VI 

HEN  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
first  set  foot  on  the  Ameri¬ 
can  continent  in  1620, 
virtually  all  of  the  land 
east  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  save  for  the  prairies 
of  northern  Illinois  and 
Indiana,  was  covered  with  forest.  A 
squirrel  could  have  gone  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  to  Missouri  without  ever 
touching  the  ground,  merely  by 
jumping  from  one  huge  elm,  oak, 
hickory,  maple  or  cottonwood  tree 
to  the  next.  Because  these  great  for¬ 
ests  were  in  the  way,  so  our  fore¬ 
fathers  cut  them  down  and  burned 
them  up.  And  when  the  land  had 
been  cleared  and  put  to  the  plow,  it 
was  highly  productive.  No  lime  was 
needed,  no  fertilizer,  no  clover,  no 
manure,  nor  anything  else.  All  the 
farmer  had  to  do  was  plow,  plant 
and  cultivate. 

For  centuries,  the  forest  trees  had 
grown  up,  dropped  their  leaves,  died 
and  fallen  back  on  the  soil,  and  other 
trees  had  taken  their  places.  Nature, 
in  effect,  fed  the  substance  of  one 
tree  to  the  next.  And  since  nothing 
was  removed  from  the  forest,  noth¬ 
ing  was  lost  save  by  way  of  the 
drainage  water.  And  even  the  effect 
of  this  was  slowed  down  by  its  hav¬ 
ing  to  pass  through  the  litter-laden 
topsoil. 

But  the  scene  changed.  Crops 
were  grown  and  hauled  off  the  land. 
Crop  refuse  was  burned.  Cultivation 
speeded  up  the  rate  of  rotting  of  soil 
organic  matter.  The  pioneers  had  to 
depend  more  and  more  on  the  miner¬ 
al  part  of  the  soil  that  lay  beneath 
the  original  forest  cover.  And  they 
soon  found  that  this  mineral  soil 
was  not  nearly  as  fertile  as  the  tree 
growth  on  it  had  indicated.  For  the 
water  that  had  continued  to  drain 
through  it  over  the  years  had  carried 
most  of  its  lime  and  much  of  its 
potash  out  to  sea. 

That  is  not  to  say  that  nothing  of 
value  was  left  in  the  soil.  Even 


ply  of  these  elements  when  one 
moves  from  sand  cultures  into  the 
field.  Plants  need  at  least  15  ele¬ 
ments,  some  in  very  large  amounts, 
others  in  lesser  quantities,  and  still 
others  in  mere  traces.  All  of  them 
must  be  supplied  in  reasonably  good 
ratios  to  the  demand  for  them.  This 
presents  a  complicated  problem, 
since  we  are  relying  not  only  on  air 
and  water  to  supply  the  major  por¬ 
tion  of  the  plant’s  needs  for  the 
gaseous  elements  but  we  are  de¬ 
pending  on  the  soil  itself  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  yield  up  some  of  its  native 
supply  of  nutrients. 

Yet  the  answer  to  this  highly  com¬ 
plicated  problem  has  been  reduced 
to  relatively  simple  terms.  In  gener¬ 
al,  we  lime  acid  soils  to  a  pH  level 
of  6.0  to  6.5.  A  dolonntic  form  of 
limestone  is  used  from  time  to  time 
as  a  means  of  maintaining  an  ade¬ 
quate  supply  of  magnesium  in  the 
soil.  We  make  special  efforts  to  add 
new  supplies  of  fresh  organic  matter 
regularly  as  a  source  of  the  trace 
elements.  Then  we  apply  one  of  the 
standard  mixed  fertilizers,  such  as 
the  5-10-10  or  10-10-10  grade,  as  a 
source  of  nitrogen,  phosphorus  and 
potassium.  Fortunately,  most  such 
fertilizers  carry  some  calcium  and 
sulfur  as  well.  By  these  means  most 
of  the  crop's  requirments  can  be  met. 

For  the  highest  yields,  however, 
much  more  detailed  consideration 
has  to  be  given  to  meet  the  nutrient 
needs  of  the  crops.  The  various 
species  of  plants  vary  considerably 
in  their  requirements.  Some  are 
annuals,  others  are  biennials,  and 
still  others,  like  the  trees,  live  more 
or  less  permanently.  Soils  vary  in 
their  capacity  to  yield  up  the  needed 
nutrient  elements  and  to  hold  fast 
to  the  extra  supplies  added  to  them 
in  fertilizer  form.  Sandy  soils  pre¬ 
sent  a  particularly  troublesome 
problem  because  they  are  subject  to 
serious  losses  of  soluble  fertilizers 
by  way  of  their  drainage  waters.  And 
deficiencies  of  one  or  more  of  the 
trace  elements  are  on  the  increase. 


though  the  soil  was  mostly  iron, 
aluminum  and  silicon,  in  oxide  and 
silicate  forms,  it  still  contained  a 
lot  of  the  needed  plant  nutrients. 
The  problem  involved  was  that  of 
getting  large  enough  supplies  of  the 
elements  released  from  this  soil 
every  year  to  meet  the  needs  for 
high  acre  yields.  In  due  time,  yields 
began  to  fall  off. 

So  farmers  began  growing  clover, 
saving  and  applying  manure,  ro¬ 
tating  crops,  and  cultivating  more 
frequently  and  effectively.  Then 
they  began  burning  limestone  and 
putting  the  burned  product  on  the 
soil.  Finally,  it  was  discovered  that 
packing-house  by-products  made  good 
fertilizers.  Then  purely  mineral  fer¬ 
tilizers  came  into  being.  Now  some 
45  million  tons  of  mineral  amend¬ 
ments  are  added  to  the  farmed  land 
of  this  country  every  year.  These  are 
obtained  from  limestone  and  phos¬ 
phate  quarries,  from  potash  mines, 
and  from  the  inexhaustible  nitrogen 
in  the  air,  now  being  collected  on 
a  huge  factory  scale  by  fixation  pro¬ 
cesses. 

“Mineral  manures”,  the  name 
originally  applied  to  fertilizers  by 
Justus  von  Liebig,  the  world-famed 
German  chemist  of  a  century  ago, 
can  be  made  to  supply  all  the  nu¬ 
trient  needs  of  plants.  Liebig  pointed 
out  that  plants  are  the  producers  of 
soil  organic  matter.  They  do  not  re¬ 
quire  organic  matter  as  such.  This 
has  been  well  demonstrated  by  the 
excellent  crops  of  tomatoes  and 
other  vegetables,  as  well  as  flowers, 
that  are  now  being  produced  in  pure 
white  sand  by  adding  water  con¬ 
taining  the  necessary  mineral  fer¬ 
tilizer  elements. 

The  problem  is  to  balance  the  sup- 


There  are  various  ways  of  adjust¬ 
ing  for  these  crop  and  soil  differ¬ 
ences.  Nothing  can  be  substituted 
for  first-hand  knowledge  of  the 
growth  habits  of  the  crop  in  ques¬ 
tion.  But  the  soil  can  be  examined 
for  its  natural  or  stored  supplies  of 
nutrient  elements  and  the  plant  can 
be  tested  for  what  is  contained  in 
its  tissues.  The  soil-plant  scientist  can 
analyze  any  given  soil  and  the  plants 
growing  on  it  and  apply  the  neces¬ 
sary  correctives.  But  to  do  this  on 
a  large  scale  presents  a  very  baffling 
practical  problem. 

Nevertheless,  each  State  has  a  soil¬ 
testing  laboratory  and  it  publishes 
lime  and  fertilizer  recommendations 
that  meet  most  requirements.  Gener¬ 
ally  speaking,  such  recommendations 
are  on  the  conservative  side.  Those 
made  by  the  companies  selling  soil 
amendments  are  often  equally  de¬ 
pendable  and  tend  to  be  more  nearly 
in  keeping  with  the  requirements  for 
highest  acre  yields.  But  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  to  take  the  place  of  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  man  who  has  worked 
with  the  soil  and  the  crop  for  years 
and  knows  from  the  appearance  of 
his  crop  as  to  whether  all  is  well 
with  it.  Firman  E.  Bear 
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What  Are  You  Sowing ? 

It  is  on  the  seed  that  so  much  of  the 
success  with  small  grains  depends . 

glH.E  use  of  high  quality  seed  possess  very  effective  propagative 
S)  is  an  easy,  low-cost  method  methods  and  persist  from  year  to 
0®  by  which  a  grain  farmer  year.  High  weed  content  in  grain 


Hlw  can  increase  output  per 
man-  Seed  cost  is  quite 

small  in  relation  to  the 
-  total  production  costs  of 

small  grain.  A  survey  conducted  in 

1954  by  Cornell  University’s  depart¬ 
ment  of  agricultural  economics  re¬ 

vealed  that  for  wheat  and  oat  produc¬ 
tion  the  average  cost  of  seed  was 
only  8.4  per  cent  and  6.6  per  cent 
of  total  cost.  Affording  opportunity 
for  the  very  best  production,  i.e.  by 
highest  quality  seed,  does  not  cost 
much  money.  When  a  farmer  buys 
seed,  he  should  examine  the  label 

a  *  •  «  • 

•  I 

Contaminants  commonly  found  in 
grain  seed  are,  l.  to  r.  from  top, 
lamb  squar  ter  s,  foxtail,  quackgrass, 
mustard,  rye,  vetch,  corn  cockle. 

carefully.  From  it,  he  can  usually  ob¬ 
tain  information  on  percentage  of 
pure  seed,  weed  seed,  inert  matter, 
other  crop  seed,  germination  and 
variety  name. 

The  pure-seed  percentage  of  prop¬ 
erly  cleaned,  quality  grain  seed  is 
approximately  99  per  cent;  many  lots 
available  on  the  market  are  actually 
more  than  99.75  per  cent  pure  seed. 
High  purity  indicates  the  seed  has 
been  thoroughly  cleaned  of  inert  ma¬ 
terial  and  weed  seed.  One’s  intention 
is.  of  course,  to  purchase  seed;  any¬ 
thing  useless  or  harmful  obtained 
with  it  decreases  its  value. 

Inert  matter  consists  of  chaff,  dust, 
straw,  empty  hulls,  fragments  of 
seed,  stone — i.e.,  anything  not  a  seed. 
Present  in  quantity,  it  provides  a 
haven  for  disease  and  insect  pests 
which  may  attack  and  damage  the 
eventual  crop. 

The  presence  of  certain  other  crop 
seeds  can  reduce  seed  quality,  too. 
Vetch,  for  instance,  because  of  its 
twining  stems,  causes  lodging  of 
grain;  its  black  seeds  also  reduce 
milling  quality.  Rye  seed  reduces 
milling  quality,  too,  especially  if  the 
black,  poisonous  bodies  of  ergot  oc¬ 
cur  with  it;  ergot  is  a  disease  caused 
by  a  rye  fungus. 

No  Weeds  Wanted 

The  importance  of  low  weed  con¬ 
tent  cannot  be  overemphasized.  In¬ 
troduction  of  weed  seed  violates  the 
first  rule  of  weed  prevention.  Weeds 
compete  with  crop  plants  for  water, 
food,  and  sunlight.  If  any  one  of 
these  is  limited,  weeds  get  more  than 
a  fair  share;  they  are  usually  better 
adapted. 

Because  of  the  serious  threat  they 
pose  to  agriculture,  certain  weeds  are 
considered  noxious.  These  are  usual¬ 
ly  perennials  which  are  extremely 
difficult  to  control  by  normal  cultural 
practices.  Quackgrass  and  corn 
cockle  are  two  of  the  commonest  found 
m  grain  seed  in  the  Northeast.  State 
seed  laws  require  that  the  rate  of 
occurence  of  noxious  weeds,  if  they 
are  allowed  at  all,  appear  on  the 
label.  Other  weeds  contaminating 
small  grain  which  are  not  called  noxi¬ 
ous,  but  are  troublesome,  are  mus¬ 
tard,  foxtail  and  lambsquarters. 

Sometimes  the  greatest  loss  due  to 
weeds  is  in  the  expense  of  control¬ 
's.  them.  Discing,  harrowing,  and 
cultivation  take  time  and  money; 
they  would  be  almost  unnecessary  if 
d  were  not  for  weeds.  True,  small 
grains  receive  no  cultivation,  but  the 
crop  of  corn  that  follows  does.  Weeds 
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seed  is  inexcusable. 

How  Many  Plants  Possible? 

To  obtain  maximum  yields,  a  good 
stand  of  vigorous  plants  is  essential, 
and  a  good  stand  depends  a  great 
deal  upon  germination.  Germination 
is  the  percentage  of  seeds  which  can 
be  expected  to  produce  plants  under 
favorable  conditions.  Good  quality 
grain  will  germinate  90  per  cent, 
often  higher.  Such  factors  as  age  of 
seed,  storage  conditions,  harvesting, 
field  conditions,  disease,  and  chemi¬ 
cal  pesticides  can  influence  germina¬ 
tion. 

High  quality  seed  is  free  of  the 
diseases  that  play  such  a  vital  role 
in  determining  success  or  failure  of 
crops.  Diseases  of  economic  plants 
are  said  to  be  responsible  for  an 
annual  loss  of  $1.5  billion  dollars  in 
the  United  States.  Some  grain  dis¬ 
eases  such  as  smut  are  seed-borne; 
certain  of  them  can  be  controlled  by 
the  use  of  chemical  treatments.  Hot 
water  treatment  is  required  for  the 
control  of  true  loose  smut,  however, 
if  the  seed  has  become  infected.  The 
use  of  grain  seed  treated  to  control 
seed-borne  disease  organisms  helps 
provide  insurance  of  maximum  yields. 

Other  diseases  not  seed-borne, 


Seedling  vigor  depends  in  part  on 
quality  seed.  At  left  are  two  healthy 
toheat  plants;  others  shoxv  various 
degrees  of  depressed  growth. 

such  as  rusts,  are  best  controlled  by 
use  of  resistant  varieties.  Plant  dis¬ 
ease  specialists  are  constantly  dis¬ 
covering  new  races  or  rusts,  and 
plant  breeders  are  hard  pressed  in 
their  endeavors  to  develop  resistant 
varieties. 

Careful  attention  should  be  given 
to  the  variety  of  oats,  wheat  or  bar¬ 
ley  planted.  Advances  in  the  sciences 
of  genetics  and  plant  breeding  have 
made  possible  the  development  of 
varieties  almost  tailor-made  to  meet 
soil,  climate,  insect-  and  disease-re¬ 
sistance  requirements.  Straw  strength 
and  rust  resistance  are  very  im¬ 
portant. 

How  can  the  farmer  be  assured 
that  the  seed  he  plants  is  of  an  ap¬ 
proved  variety  and  of  high  quality 
with  'regard  to  purity,  germination 
and  freedom  from  disease?  The  an¬ 
swer  is  in  the  use  of  certified  seed.  Cer¬ 
tified  seed  may  be  recognized  on  the 
market  by  a  tag,  usually  blue,  at¬ 
tached  to  every  container  of  it.  This 
carries  the  name  of  the  certification 
agency  and  statements  to  the  effect 
that  the  seed  has  been  grown,  pro¬ 
cessed,  and  distributed  in  accordance 
with  certification  regulations. 

The  seed  certification  program  was 
organized  nearly  40  years  ago  for  the 
purpose  of  making  available  high 
quality  seed  of  new  and  improved 
varieties.  Approximately  15  years  are 
required  for  a  new  variety  to  be  bred, 
tested,  multiplied,  and  made  avail¬ 
able.  Certification  insures  the  farmer 
of  greatest  return  on  the  talent  and 
funds  poured  into  the  development 
of  improved  varieties.  But  the  return, 
a  great  one,  comes  as  increased  farm 
productivity.  L.  D.  Herink 


These  men  improve  your 
grain-growing  efficiency 


Mg 

*  -  m 


Your  local  treater,  like  these  men,  can  improve  your  grain¬ 
growing  efficiency  by  protecting  your  seed  from  disease  with 
new  Du  Pont  “Ceresan”  liquid  seed  disinfectants. 


They  treat  seed  for  higher 
yields  with  new  Du  Pont 

CERESAN*  LIQUID 

Seed  Disinfectants 


’TT'OU  can  he  confident  of  uniform,  higher-yielding  grain 
-L  stands  when  your  seed  is  protected  from  disease  with  new 
Du  Pont  ‘‘Ceresan’'  liquid  seed  disinfectants. 

By  using  new  Du  Pont  “Ceresan”  liquids,  your  local  seed 
treater  helps  you  gain  higher  profits  from  your  grain-grow¬ 
ing  operation.  That’s  because  “Ceresan”  liquids  give  wheat 
and  other  small -grain  seed  maximum  protection  against 
seed-  and  soil-borne  diseases,  thereby  helping  you  increase 
yields  and  improve  your  grain-growing  efficiency. 

Du  Pont  “Ceresan”  liquids  contain  two  kinds  of  mercury 
.  .  .  to  reach  hidden  diseases  and  for  lasting  effectiveness. 
Ask  your  treater  to  use  Du  Pont  “Ceresan”  liquids  .  .  . 
profitable  new  protection  that  puts  a  distinctive  red  color 
on  your  seed. 

•  •  * 


TREATERS:  Du  Pont  “Ceresan”  liquid  comes  in  3  formulations 
. . .  there  is  one  designed  for  top  performance  in  your  seed-treating 
equipment. 

On  all  chemicals,  always  follow  label  instructions  and  warnings  carefully. 


*EG  U  S  Pa  I  Off- 


Bettor  Things  for  Better  Living 
.  .  .  through  Chemistry 


CERESAN  LIQUID 


Seed  Disinfectants 

Your  "Magic  Key"  to  Bigger,  Better 


v 

Jr  9  Crops! 
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HEPTACHLOR 

to  kill  soil  and  foliage  insects! 


One  application  of  Heptachlor  at 
or  before  planting  time  kills  wire- 
worms,  cutworms,  white  grubs, 
armyworms,  onion  maggots,  Euro¬ 
pean  chaffers,  corn  rootworms,  ctnd 
other  crop  damaging  insects,  for  an 
entire  season.  Heptachlor  is  eco¬ 
nomical,  easy  to  use,  and  has  no 
adverse  effect  on  quality  or  taste. 
One  wireworm  per  square  foot  of 
soil  can  reduce  the  value 'of  your 
potato  crop  an  entire  grade,  so 
don’t  take  chances.  Get  Heptachlor 
today! 


Apply  Heptachlor  later  in  the  season  to  kill 
Flea  Beetles  and  Colorado  Potato  Beetlesl 


$tl  YOUR  DIAUR  TODAY  FOR  INSECTICIDES  CONTAINING  HEPTACHLOR 


VELSICOL  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 


330  EAST  GRAND  AVE.  «  CHICAGO  11,  ILLINOIS 


have  IRRIGATION 

When  I  Want  It! 

I  guarantee  myself 
•  Assured  Crop 

•  Better  Quality 

•  Bigger  Profits 

YOU  CAN  TOO  — 

tftvdiAt  Oft  J I 

Irrigation  Pumping  Units  •  Sold  through 
Distributors  Well  Qualified  to  Engineer 
a  System  Best  Suited  to  YOUR  Needs. 

Write  today  to  Dept.  RN  for  full  infor¬ 
mation.  Prompt  answer  guaranteed. 

Name  . 

Address  . 

Water  Source .  No.  Acres . 

IRRIGATION  DIVISION 


E  FIRE  PUMP  CO 

nlMLE  conshohocken,  pa 


5 


•  * 

3  to  5  yr.  healthy,  selected  trees,  6" 
to  16”  tall.  5  each  ol:  Colorado  Blue 
Spruce — Norway  Spruce — Austrian 
Pine  —  Scotch  Pine  —  Concolor  Fir. 

Postpaid  at  planting  time 
Write  for  Free  Evergreen  Catalog 


MUSSER  FOREST 


y  BOX  20-  D, 


AINT 


SNOW  WHITE  TITANIUM  ,  LEAD  and  OIL 
GUARANTEED  NOT  TO  PEEL 
$4.95  Value,  Factory  Price.  $2.25  Gallon.  Free  Sample 
SNOW  WHITE  COMPANY, 

R  N  Y.,  TOLEDO,  OHIO 


CONCRETE  SILO 


•  Better  Feeding 

•  Greater  Production 
all  year 

FINEST  CORRUGATED  STAVE 

•  No.  1  quality 

•  State  approved  Aggregate 

•  Smooth,  attractive, 

self  cleaning 


UNIVERSAL  STEEL  SILO  CO. 

(  BOX  528-R  WEEDSPORT,  N.Y. 

For  Free  Fo\^ 


Genuine  Rockdale  Mon¬ 
uments  and  Markers 

Full  Price  $14.95  and  up. 
Satisfaction  or  MONEY 
BACK.  We  pay  freight. 
Compare  our  low  prices. 
WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 
ROCKDALE  MONUMENT  CO. 
DEPT.455,  JOLIET.  ILL. 


Control  of  Fruit  Insects  and  Diseases 

By  E.  J.  RASMUSSEN 

R  effective  control  of  insects  and  diseases  of  fruits,  one  must 
have  a  knowledge  of  the  life  histories  of  various  pests. 
Thorough  applications  of  the  right  materials  at  the  right 
times  are  necessary.  One  should  have  an  appreciation,  too, 
for  the  value  of  sanitation  measures  in  reducing  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  a  pest.  Promptness  is-  the  key  to  efficient  and 
effective  pest  control.  Application  of  sprays,  picking  up  dropped  fruits, 
digging  out  borers,  and  burning  diseased  wood  can  be  delayed  only  at 
the  peril  of  the  plant  or  the  crop.  It  is  often  too  late,  or  more  difficult, 
to  control  a  pest,  once  infection  has  taken  place  or  once  borers,  for 
instance,  have  all  but  ruined  the  tree. 

For  safety’s  sake,  be  certain  to  read  the  label  on  pesticide  contain¬ 
ers  very  carefully.  Then  follow  directions  and  recommendations  pre¬ 
cisely.  Be  sure  to  discontinue  use  of  materials  that  are  toxic  to  humans 
long  enough  before  harvest  to  avoid  undesirable  residues;  generally, 
this  period  is  30  days,  although  some  materials  may  be  safely  applied 
later.  A  record  of  pest-control  operations  will  be  helpful  in  analyzing 
horticultural  success  or  failure  from  year  to  year.  Record  the  time 
of  application,  materials  and  amounts  used,  and  notable  weather 
conditions  such  as  wet  Spring,  dry  Summer,  spring  frost,  or  hot,  dry 
day.  Remember,  pesticides  are  poisons.  Handle  them  with  care  for 
both  your  own  protection  and  everyone  else’s. 
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Apples 

— 

PEST 

SI8NS  AND  SYMPTOMS 

CONTROL  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Maggot 

(Railroad  Worts) 

Pearl-white  maggot  a  quarter-inch 
long;  fly  two-thlrde  the  site  of 
a  house  fly.  Present  July  1  to 
harvest.  Tiny  brown  streaks  In 
flesh  of  fruit.  Fruits  drop  early; 
rotted  fruit  areas. 

Spray  or  dust  with  insec¬ 
ticide  B,C,F,G,  or  H 
about  July  1,  and  repeat 
twice  at  10  to  14  day 
intervale  for  three 
sprays.  Pick  up  and 
destroy  drops. 

Eye-Spotted  Bud  Moth 

Small,  dark  brown  worm  feeds  on 
lower  sides  of  leaves  in  mid¬ 
summer  and  following  Spring;  mines 
near  mid-rib.  Feeds  on  fruit 
under  leaves  which  it  attaches  to 
fruit.  Small  pinholes  on  fruit 
beneath  leaf. 

Spray  with  insecticide 

0  or  E  in  mid-July  and 
at  delayed  dormant. 

Codling  Moth 

Pinkish-white  worm  a  half-inch 
long  with  dark  head.  Feeds  on 
flesh  of  fruit  especially  around 
core. 

Spray  or  duet  with  in¬ 
secticide  Cor?  from 
one  week  after  bloom 
to  mid-Summer. 

Leafhopper 

Pale,  yellowish-green  hopper, 
a  quarter-inch  long.  Feeds  on 
undersides  of  leaves  in  Sumner. 

Leaves  show  yellow,  mottled  areas. 

Spray  or  dust  with  insec¬ 
ticide  C,G,  or  H  when 
hoppers  are  seen  on 
foliage . 

Plum  Cureullo 

Adult  snout  beetle  a  fifth  of  an 
inch  long;  grayish-brown  with 
black  humps.  In  late  Spring  and 
early  Summer  makes  crescent-shaped 
scars  on  skin  of  fruit.  If  worm 
develops,  fruits  drop  when  about 
half-inch  in  diameter.  White 
grub  feeds  in  center  of  fruit. 

Spray  with  insecticide 

D  or  H  at  oalyx,  and  at 
first  and  second  covers. 

Use  50  per  oent  mors  H 
than  standard,  i.e., 
three  tablespoons  and 
three  pounds. 

Red  Banded 

Leaf  Roller 

Green  larva©  with  brown  heads  are 
very  active  as  two  generations  in 
late  Spring  or  Summer  and  Fall. 

Mine  on  undersides  of  leaves.  Feed 
on  skin  of  fruit  under  attached 
leaves . 

Spray  with  insecticide 

B  at  oalyx  and  first 
cover  for  first  brood; 
spray  first  week  in 

August  for  second  brood. 

Round-Headed 

Apple  Tree  Borer 

Adult  Is  long-horned  gray  beetle 
with  two  longitudinal  white  stripes. 

In  a  tree  for  three  generations,  it 
tunnels  in  trunk  and  makes  deposit# 
of  frase  at  base  of  tree.  Weakens 
and  girdles  tree. 

Apply  Insecticide  F  to 
grass  and  base  of  tree 
two  and  five  weeks  aftsr 
petal-fall.  Protect 
young  trees  with  ons- 
elghth  Inch  screen. 

European  Savfly 

The  adult  beetle,  somewhat  larger 
than  a  house  fly,  is  active  in 

Spring.  Its  larvae  feed  on  fruit 

Just  beneath  skin;  then  they  work 
deeper.  Rusaeted  areas  on  skin 
above  feeding  plaoee. 

Apply  lneeotlclde  D  Just 
before  bloom  and  again 
soon  after  petal  fall. 

Because  this  pre-bloom 
spray  oan  be  toxic  to  bee# 
however,  lneeotlclde  K 
may  be  preferable.  Two 
tablespoons  and  two 
pounds,  respectively, 
of  lindane  are  also 
effective. 

Mitee 

Three  or  four  multi-legged  kinds 
appear  In  Spring  and  Summer;  very 
small,  they  bronze  the  foliage. 

Spray  inseotlolde  I 
when  trees  are  dormant 
to  control  in  egg  stage. 

Apply  lneeoticide  A,G,J, 
or  K  when  an  average  of 
six  to  eight  mites  or 
eggs  is  found  per  leaf. 

Aphids 

Small,  green  or  rosy,  soft-bodied 
plant  lice  present  in  Spring  and 

8umraer.  Most  active  on  tender 
growing  tips.  Feed  on  undersides 
of  leaves,  which  curl  downward. 

Spray  or  dust  with  insec¬ 
ticide  G,K,  or  L.  Aphid# 
must  be  covered  with  the 
spray  or  dust. 

Oygtsr  Shell  and  8an  Jose  Soales,  Rose  Chafer,  Plant  Bugs,  Japanese  Beetles  -  same  as 
for  other  fruits. 

„  Primary  lnfeotlon  from  bud  break  to  Apply  any  fungicide  listed* 

late  June,  leads  to  olive  green  spots  except  11  at  seven—  to 

on  leaves  and  fruits,  later  turning  10-day  Intervals  from  bud 

blaok.  Severely  Infected  leaves  and  break  to  mid-July.  Avoid 

fruit  drop  prematurely.  ^>5,  and  10  for  cover 

*  r  sprays,  however. 

Cedar  Apple  Rust 

Infection  in  May  and  June  results  in 
bright  orange  spots  with  raised 
centers  on  foliage  and  fruit. 

Apply  fungicide  2  or  8, 
at  pink  and  calyx,  or 
from  green  tip  to  bloom. 

Plant  resistant  varieties. 

Jonathan,  Wealthy,  and 

Winter  Banana  are  very 
susceptible . 

Powdery  Mildew 

Infection  le  carried  over  In  bude. 
Fungus  starts  growing  when  bude 
break  to  produoe  superficial  white 
powder  on  foliage  and  immature 
twigs.  Leaves  and  young  shoots  are 
distorted. 

Spray  with  fungicide  6 
or  11  at  pre-pink  and 
pink.  When  lnfeotlon  le 
heavy,  start  control  at 
green  tip  and  continue  to 
completion  of  terminal 
growth.  Use  good  wetting 
agent. 

Quince  Rust 

Infection  In  late  May  and  June 
causes  distorted  dark  green  areas 
at  calyx  and  brown,  dried  areas 
underneath.  Red  Delicious  and 

Cortland  chiefly  affeoted. 

Cherries 

Control  same  as  for  cedar 
apple  rust. 

Leaf  Spot  With  Infection  occurring  mid-May 

to  July,  reddish  purple  spots 
develop  on  leaves  which  later  turn 
brown.  Some  spotted  tissue  falls 
out.  Infected  leaves  drop. 

Aphids,  Mitee,  Plus  Cureullo,  ana  San  Jose  Scale  -•  came  as  for 

!  Brambles 

Spray  with  fungicide  1,2, 

2,  or  6  st  petal  fall, 
again  in  two  to  four  week® 
and  aleo  soon  after 
harve  et . 
other  fruits. 

Japanese  Beetle  Bronte-greenish  insect  that  eats  Spray  with  inseotlolde  C 

foliage.  Slow-flying,  and  or  H  when  beetles  appear, 

sluggish.  0  and  k  ae  harvest  nears. 

Anthrecnoee  Infection  occure  early  in  Spring.  Plant 

Small,  purplish  spots  appear  at  Remove  and  burn  diseased 

base  of  young  canes.  Turning  gray  canes  immediately  after 

at  their  centers,  canes  are  harvest.  Spray  with  fu*.- 

weakened.  Berrlee  dry  up  and  glclde  2  when  new  canes 

shrivel.  Black  raspberries  are  are  four  to  12  inches  hls>. 

moet  susceptible.  controls  spur  blight. 

Strawberry  Weevil,  Aphids,  Leafhoppers,  Oyster  Shell  Scale,  Rose  Chafer,  Mites,  and 

Aphids  -  seme  as  for  other  fruits. 
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Peaches 


Oriental  Fruit  Moth 


Peach-Tree  Borer 


Rose  Chafer 


Plant  Bu^a 


The  moat  destructive  peach  Insect; 
has  two  or  more  broods  per  year. 

The  pink .worm  la  about  a  half-inch 
long.  Bores  In  twigs  early  In 
Spring,  causing  tips  to  die.  Wormy 
fruit;  worm  eats  near  pits. 

A  major  peach  pest,  the  borer  la 
light-yellow  with  dark-brown  head. 
Active  In  late  Spring  and  Summer, 

It  tunnels  Into  wood  Just  beneath 
bark  near  ground.  Masses  of  peach 
gum  exude  from  Injury;  there  may 
be  "sawdust"* 

A  long-legged,  grayl sh- brown  beetle 
that  skeletonises  leaves.  Also 
feeds  on  fruit, 

8everal  kinds  cause  injury  in 
Soring  and  3uram«»r.  They  distort 
fruit  shape.  Brown  spots  on 
foliage . 


Keep  fruit  covered  with 
Insecticide  C  or  H  from 
shuck  spilt  to  four  weeks 
before  harvest. 


Spray  trunks  and  ground 
about  tree  with  double¬ 
rich  suspension  of  lnsec-* 
tlclde  C  In  late  June, 
_July,  and  early  August. 
Insecticide  X  may  be  an 
even  better  control. 

Spray  or  dust  with  l nsec-* 
tlclde  C  when  beetles 
appear . 

Spray  or  dust  with  Insec¬ 
ticide  C  or  0  at  petal 
fall  and  two  weeks  later. 


Aphids,  Plum  Curculio,  Sa.n  Jose  8cale,  Mites,  and  Japanese  Beetles  -  same  as  for  other 
fruits. 


Brown  Rot 


Leaf  Curl 


X-Dleeaaa 

(virus) 


0oab 


Infects  twigs,  blossoms,  and  fruits 
from  bloom  to  harvest.  Blossoms 
are  blighted.  Cankers  at  base  of 
spurs.  Moldy  rot  on  fruit,  becom¬ 
ing  more  serious  with  ripening. 


From  Infection  in  Spring  when  buds 
are  breaking,  first  leaves  thicken 
and  curl.  Deformed,  they  are 
tinted  red,  pink  or  yellow.  In¬ 
fected  leaves  fall  off  the  tree. 

Discolored  areas  on  foliage  show 
first  In  July.  Leaves  become  stiff 
and  brittle,  discolored  areas  fall 
out  to  give  tattered  appearance, 
and  old  leaves  drop.  Tip  leaves 
remain.  Fruit  a  on  old  trees  dry 
up  and  drop. 

Small  black  spots  on  skin  show  first 
In  mld-Summer.  Severely  Infected 
fruit  cracks.  Small  red  dots  on 
leaves  In  mld-3ummer. 


Pears 


0ystsr-3tifiH  Beals 


Ban  Josa 


Winters  as  eggs  under  grayl sh-brown 
curved  scales  on  twigs  and  branches . 
Terminals  become  weak.  3evere  In¬ 
festation  may  kill  branches  or  whole 
tree. 


Pflylta 


Fire  Blight 


One-alxteenth  Inch,  roundish,  gray 
with  central  dark  nipple  on  bark 
of  twigs  and  branch.  The  peat  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  Increasing.  Weakens 
and  kills  branches  and  trees. 

Makes  red  spots  on  fruit. 


Adult  Is  small  tenth-inch  long, 
reddish-brown  fly.  The  most  ser¬ 
ious  pest  of  pears,  its  nymphs  feed 
in  axis  and  on  undersides  of  leaves. 
A  honeydew  is  excreted.  Black  res¬ 
idue  on  leaves.  Leaves  and  fruit 
drop  early. 

Infects  actively  growing  terminals 
from  bloom  to  late  Summer  during 
periods  of  high  temperature  and 
humidity.  Leaves  turn  brown,  then 
black,  and  hang  on.  Cankers  on 
branches  have  sunken  margins.  Wood 
beneath  bark  Is  brown. 


Sea5* 


Infection  period  and  symptoms  alm- 
lllar  to  apple,  except  leaf  spots 
are  brown  and  fruit  spots  are 
black.  Badly  Infected  fruits  drop 
prematurely. 

Codling  Noth,  Plun  Curoullo,  Roae  Chafer,  Plant  Bugs,  Kites. 


Leaf  Roller 


Weevil 


Strawberries 


Half-inoh  larvae  are  yellowish- 
brown  with  shiny  brown  heads. 

Worms  are  very  active.  They  feed 
Inside  leaves,  folding  leaves 
around  them.  Most  serious  In  beds 
held  two  years. 


Adult  beetle  la  about  a  tenth  of 
an  Inch  long.  Black  to  reddish- 
brown,  with  black  spots  on  wings; 
long  snout.  May  cut  flower  stems 
before  or  soon  after  bloom.  In¬ 
jured  flowers  drop  off..  Severe 
Infestation  may  cause  loss  of  half 
or  more  the  crop. 

Aphids,  Rose  Chafer,  and  Mites  -  same  as  for  other  fruits. 


Red  8 tele 


The  fungus  living  In  the  soil 
attacks  roots  the  Spring  following 
setting.  Plants  wilt  and  die. 
Cores  of  main  roots  are  reddish- 
brown. 


Destroy  mummied  fruits  In 
early  3prlng.  Apply  fun¬ 
gicide  1,6,7,  or  9  at 
pink.  Use  6  or  7  at  sev¬ 
en  -  to  10-day  Intervals 
beginning  one  month  before 
harvest . 


Spray  in  late  Fall  or 
early  Spring  with  fung¬ 
icide  2. 


Eradicate  all  choke 
cherry  within" 500  feet 
of  the  trees. 


Apply  fungicide  6  or  7  at 
shuck  fall  and  first  and 
second  covers. 


Spray  or  dust  with  In¬ 
secticide  C, 0,  or  X  as 
soon  as  eggs  hatch  and 
young  scales  are  migrat¬ 
ing.  Hatching  usually 
starts  Just  after  lilacs 
pass  peak  of  bloom. 

Insecticide  I  In  dormant 
period,  or  Insecticide 
C  when  young  are  crawling 
In  June  and  In  August. 
Because  timing  Is  diffi¬ 
cult,  dormant  spray  la 
preferred. 

Apply  Insecticide  8  or  t 
as  soon  as  Insect  is  ob¬ 
served  on  foliage.  Late 
dormant  application  of 
insecticide  I  before  eggs. 
are  layed  Is  also  helpful.’ 

Plant  resistant  varieties. 
Cut  out  and  burn  diseased 
branches;  disinfect  tools 
after  each  cut.  Anti¬ 
biotic  sprays  may  be 
effective. 


Plant  resistant  varieties. 
Control  earns  as  for 
apples. 


Aphids  and  Cedar  Apple  Rust 


8 pray  with  laeeotlolie 
L  when  larvae  firet 
appear.  Ihuet  non-hearing 
fields  with  inaaetlolde 
C  in  late  April  and  early 
Kay. 

Spray  or  duet  with  Insec¬ 
ticide  C  or  H  when 
blosso*  buds  first  show. 
Insecticide  0  may  be  used 
Just  before  firet  blos¬ 
soms  appear. 


Plant  on  dleease-free 
soil,  if  at  ail  possible. 
Treatment  of  Infected 
a oils  with  nabaa  may  be 
of  value.  Set  disease- 
free  plants.  Some  straw¬ 
berry  varieties  are  resis¬ 
tant  to  red  stele. 


Grapes 


Berry  Moth 


Cause  of  most  wormy  graces,  the 
noth  Is  three-elghHu  Inch  long,  dark 
green  to  purple,  with  light  brown 
head.  Having  three  broods  a  year, 

It  webs  grapes  together,  eats  bude 
and  flowers,  and  later  feeds  on 
fruit.  Infested  berries  show  purp¬ 
lish  spots . 


Apply  Insecticide  C  In 
two  sprays  -  soon  after 
fruit  sets  and  10  days 
later.  Spray  with  in¬ 
secticide  H  the  last  of 
July.  In  small  planting^ 
bagging  the  clusters  will 
prevent  Injury. 


Rose  Chafer,  Aphids,  Leafhoppera,  Japanese  Beetles  -  same  as  for  other  fruits. 


Black  rot 


Infection  occurs  anytime  during 
growing  season.  Fungus  attacks 
stems,  leaves  and  fruit.  Circular 
brown  spots  with  dark  borders  appear 
on  leaves  and  stems.  Infected 
fruits  turn  black,  dry  up,  become 
hard  and  shrivelled  nuamies. 


A00I7  fungicide  1,2,8,  or 
9  immediately  before  and 
after  bloom,  seven  to  10 
days  later,  and  again  two 
to  three  weeks  later. 
Cheater  protection  la 
reeded  from  bloom  through 
August, 


Chemicals  to  Control  Fruit  Pests 


Suoatsroee  for  Control  of 

Fruit  Digetaea 

Ref. 

No. 

Amount a  to  ua?  in 
early  applications 

Amounts  to  uae  in 
cover  applications 
10 Q  «ala  .  1  Xil.. 

1 » 

Captan 

2  lba.  2  tbla. 

1  lb.  1  tbl. 

2. 

Ferbaa 

H  lt>3.  2  this. 

1  lb.  I  tbl. 

3- 

Olyodln 

1-1$  qt 8 .  2  tbla. 

1  qt.  1  tbl. 

4. 

Phenyl 

Mercury 

Manufacturers’ 

recommendation 

Change  to  non-ner- 
cury  fungicide 

5. 

Die  hi one 

1/4  lb.  1  t . plus 

rlua  V4  l  tbl. 

lb .Ferbaa 

Change  to  non-mer¬ 
cury  and  non-dioh- 
lone  fungicide 

6. 

Sulfur 

8  lba.  8  tbla. 

4-6  lba.  4  tbla. 

7. 

8. 

Sulfur  dust 

Ferbon  duat 
(5*-?*) 

No  ao-clfic  rates 
for  4  j  A  t  '8  .  Be 
aura  of  thorough 
application . 

Thorough  applica¬ 
tion  and  coverage 

9. 

Captan  duat 

is*) 

« 

• 

10. 

Dlchlon© 

duat 

■ 

• 

U. 

Karathana 

2  lba.  2  tbs. 

3ubetancea  for  Control  of  Insects  on  Frulta 

Ref. 

Lftttpr*  inn  iTal  a  1  (Tot 


Lg !;  £ 

100  tfals. 

1  tbl. 

A.  Aramlte 

l£  lba. 

B.  DDD  or  TDE(50 

2  lba. 

2  tbla. 

percent  lettable 

Powder) 

C.  DDT  (50*  W.P.) 

2-3  lba. 

2  tbla. 

D.  Dleldrln(50*  ».?.) 

1/2  lb. 

E.  Dlnltro  compounds 

1  lb. or  1  qt. 

U  tbla. 

T.  Lead  Araenate 

2-3  lba. 

2  tbla. 

O.  Malathlon(50,<  W.P.] 

1  2  lbs. 

1  tbl. 

H.  Mathoxjrohlor 

2  lba. 

2  tbla. 

(502  w.p.) 

I.  Spray  Oiig 

2  gala. 

5  tbla. 

J.  Orex 

l/b-1/2  lb. 

1  t. 

K.  Parathlon(l5^  kf.P.] 

1  1-2  lb3. 

L.  Rotenone 

New  York  state  champs 
in  the  1956  Selected 
5-acre  DeKalb  Corn 
Growing  Contest  are 
Edward  Withey  and  his 
son,  Dick,  of  Skaneateles 
in  Onondaga  County. 

The  winning  yield, 
with  DeKalb  58,  was 
157.73  bushels.  This 
excellent  yield  is  an 
indication  that  the 
Withey  family  is  doing 
a  good  job  of  keeping 
their  land  productive. 
The  farm,  located  on 
the  East  shore  of 
Skaneateles  Lake  has 
been  in  the  family  for 
over  50  years.  Good 
cultural  practices  and 
good  seed  corn,  usually 
result  in  good  yields. 


134  NEW  YORK  CORN  GROWERS 

average  101.6  Bushels  per  acre  in  DeKalb’s 
1956  Selected  5-Acre  Corn  Growing  Contest 

The  national  average  yield  in  the  1956  Selected  5-acre  DeKalb 
Corn  Growing  Contest  was  112.45  bushels  per  acre  with  5,442 
farmers  participating.  This  included  the  Corn  Belt  States.  The 
New  York  average  was  101.60  bushels,  with  134  corn  growers 
taking  part.  Yes,  the  record  shows  that  DeKalb  Corn  IS  bred  to 
give  high  yields  and  good  standability. 


COUNTY  CHAMPS  IN  NEW  YORK 

••r.  “ 

.  vr 

NAME 

COUNTY 

YIELD 

PAGE  CHAMBERLAIN . 

. ALLEGANY . 

100.09 

JOHN  BURDICK . 

. CATTARAUGUS . 

.  1G0.87 

HAROLD  GILES . 

. CAYUGA  . 

,133.39 

RALPH  TANNER . 

. CHEMUNG . 

.105.23 

MAX  BLEMIS  . 

. CHENANGO  . 

.  56.01 

THE  HERMITAGE,  KENNETH  PI  ESTER,  MGR. 

. COLUMBIA . 

.123.34 

KENNETH  DALEY  . 

. DUTCHESS . 

.103.98 

EARL  W. PFARNER  . 

. ERIE . 

.100.89 

STEPHEN  HAWLEY . 

.  GENESEE  . 

.122.34 

ELDEN  L.  BROWN . 

. HERKIMER  . 

.  75.16 

MRS.  J.  S.  HAMMOND  4  SONS . 

. LIVINGSTON  . 

.133.21 

GATES  FARMS . 

. MADISON . 

.120.05 

ELEANOR  HALL  4  SONS . 

. MONROE . 

.129.14 

EDWARD  WITHEY . 

. ONONDAGA . 

.157.73 

HINMAN  FARMS.  G.  W.  HINMAN  . 

. ONEIDA . 

.137.16 

HOWARD  H.  POTTER . 

. ONTARIO . 

.135.12 

HOWARD  KRULL  . 

. ORLEANS . 

.  99.26 

GLENN  HARDCASTLE . 

. OSWEGO . 

.121.44 

STANLEY  VAN  FLEET . 

. SENECA . 

113.23 

ROBERT  BALL . 

. TIOGA . 

120.32 

EARL  FRECH  . 

. WAYNE  . 

.  83.05 

F.  C.  STEVENS.  JR . 

. WYOMING . 

118.28 

H.  M.  FULKROD . 

. YATES . 

112.64 

DEKALB  AGRICULTURAL  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 

Commercial  Producers  and  Distributors  of  DeKalb  Seed  Corn, 
DeKalb  C hix  and  DeKalb  Hybrid  Sorghum . 

nsv#in  iLUMOK 


YOU,  TOO,  SHOULD  BANK 
ON  DEKALB  PRODUCTS 


DRAINS 

IRRIGATES 


cellars,  cisterns,  wash  tubs;  'v-4  7  ?§ 

-  CIRCULATES  -  SPRAYS  1 


Pumps  3.000  GPH;  450  GPH  80'  high;  or 
1,800  GPH.  from  25’  well.  Use  %  to  %  KP 
moior.  Coupling  included  free.  1"  in¬ 
let ;  94"  outlet.  Stainless  steel  shaft.  ^ 

Won't  rust  or  elog! . $7.95 

Heavy  Duty  Ball-Bearing  Pump 
T'p  to  7.500  GPH;  or  3.000  GP3 
from  25’  well.  1V4"  inlet;  1"  out¬ 
let  $12.95.  Postpaid  if  cash  with  order.  Don't  delay — 
send  for  yours  today!  MONEY  BACH.  GUARANTEE. 
LABAWCO  PUMPS  .  BeileMead  193,  New  Jersey 


STRAWBERRIES 


Plant  Superfection  for  berries  this 
year.  Allen's  1957  Berry  Book 
escribes  best  varieties — best 
Free  copy.  Write  today. 


W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 
72  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


SHIPPING  CARTONS 

For'  MAPLE  SYRUP,  APPLES,  EGGS  and 
OTHER  FARM  COMMODITIES 
Please  Send  Us  Your  Inquiries.  Prompt  Service. 
CORATAINER  CORP. 

63  BURGOYNE  AVE.,  FORT  EDWARD,  N.  Y. 


PERMATEX 

General  Offices: 

300  Broadway,  Huntington  Sta.,  (i.Y. 
Factories  in:  Brooklyn  35.  N.Y. 

Kansas  City  15,  Kans. 

More  Than  50  Chemical  Products 
for  Better  Automotive  Maintenance 


No.  38M  Water  Pump  Lubricant  and  Radiator  Anti-Rust.  Lubricates  pump 
parts— eliminates  noise— reduces  wear— prevents  rust  and  scale  deposits. 
No.  18E  Heavy-Duty  Radiator  Cleaner.  For  removing  heavy  rust  and 
scale  deposits. 

No.  76M  Radiator  Sealer  (liquid).  Stops  leaks  and  seepage. 

No.  40D  Block  and  Head  Sealer.  Seals  cracked  and  split  metal. 

Order  from  your  implement  dealer 
or  any  automotive  store  now. 


April  20,  1957 
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world’s  largest  selling  brushcutter 


ROWCO 


SAFE  •  RUGGED  •  CUTS  ALL 

k  BRUSH ,  WEEDS 

k  • '  .  . 

AND  SMALL  TREES 


JUST  29  V2  /bs. 


Pays  for  itself  in  no  time!  Brusnking 
is  a  rugged,  dependable,  one-man, 
portable  machine  that  clears  all  brush, 
grass,  weeds  and  small  trees  .  .  . 
easily  quickly,  economically.  Cuts  close 
to  walls  and  buildings  . . .  reaches  into 
hard-to-get-at  places  .  .  .  limbs,  trims 
.  .  .  cuts  right  at  ground  level.  Does 
work  of  6  men  with  scythes  or  brush- 
hooks!  Self-balancing,  clutch  con¬ 
trolled,  recoil  starter. 


Please  send  complete  information 


on  the  Rowco  Brushking. 


Nome 


Street  &  No 


City  &  State 


ROWCO  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  88  EMERALD  STREET.  KEENE,  N.  H, 

Division  of  Harrington  &  Richardson,  Inc.  Est.  1871 


A  good  home,  modern  facilities,  attractive  surround¬ 
ings.  Provide  your  children  with  these  and  encourage 
them  in  4-H  and  FFA  activities.  Give  them  the  best  in 
opportunities  with  the  help  of  Cooperative  Farm  Credit. 

FEDERAL  LAND  BANK  MORTGAGE  LOANS 

thru  your  local  Notional  Farm  Loan  Association 

REPAYMENT  PERIOD  IS 

* - LONG - «  cost  is 


For  full  informa- 
tionseeyour  local 
associations  soon, 
or  write  Dept. 
R-97,  310  State 
St.,  Springfield, 
Mass. 


LOW 


—  up  to 
33  years 
to  repay 


Cooperative  Farm  Credit 
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Beech —  Weed 

Part  IV 

Today  I  was  looking  at  a  receipt 
for  a  load  of  beech  logs  I  sold  to 
a  mill  in  1946.  What  surprised  me 
was  the  price  they  brought;  it  was 
the  same  price  per  thousand  that 
is  being  paid  for  beech  now. 

You  would  think  that  anything  a 
man  could  buy  now  at  the  same 
figure  that  he  did  11  years  ago  would 
be  way  up  on  his  list  of  “wish  I 
had’s”  if  he  could  move  it  in  his 
business  at  all.  The  truth  is  that,  if 
you  try  a  little  high  pressure  sales 
talk  about  beech  with  a  log  buyer, 
he  will  call  it  “weed  of  the  woods” 
and  develop  conscience  pangs  about 
depriving  squirrels  of  their  food  and 
lodging. 

I  don't  go  along  with  this  weed 
tree  thing  all  the  way,  so  I  suggest 
we  take  a  little  junket  out  into  the 
field  of  manufacturing  and  see  if 
there  is  any  demand  for  this  product 
that  evades  inflation. 

First  we  learn  that  beech  logs, 
when  bought,  are  graded  much  the 
same  as  other  logs.  The  veneer  grade, 
when  the  market  is  available,  does 
not  go  to  the  saw  mills;  the  basket 
factories  get  them  for  slicing — mar¬ 
ket  baskets,  bushels  and  cheap 
barrels.  That  seems  like  about  as 
lively  a  market  as  wood  could  hope 
to  enjoy.  Rougher,  smaller  logs  go 
for  sawn  lumber.  Here  again  is  a 
surprisingly  broad  field  and  the 
prices,  though  not  high,  seem  fairly 
adequate. 

Handles  for  hand  saws  are  made 
from  beech  sawn  5/4  ( inch  and  a 
quarter)  thick  and  cut  into  blanks 
after  kiln  drying.  Broom  and  brush 
backs  are  also  derived  from  special 
sawn  beech.  Humble  utensils,  true, 
but  think  of  the  need  for  them. 

Some  beech  lumber  is  made  into 
flooring  and  it  is  far  from  a  second- 
class  product.  The  rich  red  of  the 
heart  with  random  shots  of  white 
sapwood  would  not  need  wall-to-wall 
carpeting  in  anybody's  new  home. 

In  the  low  grades,  timbering  and 
planking  can  be  made  economically 
from  beech  where  they  are  not  going 
to  be  exposed  to  the  elements.  It  is 
not  one  of  the  best  to  withstand 
weathering  although  I  can  testify 
that  a  red  beech  diving  board  lasted 
as  long  as  any  I  ever  made. 

For  car  blocking,  hardwood  crat¬ 
ing,  pallets  or  just  rough  boarding 
lumber,  it  is  just  as  good  as  any  No. 
3  common  native  wood. 

It  seems  like  all  of  the  foregoing 
uses  should  establish  quite  a  wide 
demand,  yet  we  know  that  the  sup¬ 
ply  can  be  had  at  the  1946  prices. 
So  why  are  not  the  mill  men  piling 
up  a  big  rank  or  two  of  beech  logs 
down  through  their  yards? 

We  find  it  is  all  in  the  milling  as 
we  follow  a  load  of  beech  into  the 
mill.  They  do  not  open  up  good  and 
what  seem  to  be  minor  defects  on 
the  outside  turn  out  to  be  big  cat- 
faces  full  of  ingrown  bark  or  large 
unsound  knots  that  have  let  in  the 
water  to  rot  the  heart  before  the 
tree  was  able  to  seal  them  over.  The 
piles  of  Nos.  2  and  3  common  out¬ 
strip  the  good  grades  as  the  sawing 
goes  on  and,  from  the  sound  of  the 
“hog”  down  cellar  grinding  waste, 
we  can  figure  that  the  over-run,  and 
more  too,  is  going  to  be  in  the  chip- 
bin. 

One  thing  we  are  able  to  note  in 
the  sawing  is  that  the  red  beech 
yields  far  better  than  the  white.  We 
note,  too,  that  the  lumber,  instead  of 
being  put  on  stickers  two  feet  apart 
to  “blow  off”  before  kiln  drying,  is 
being  solid-piled  and  each  layer 
sprinkled  with  salt.  It  will  stay  on 
the  salt  for  five  days  and  then  it 
will  be  put  on  stickers.  This  is  to 
help  prevent  “hair  line”  checking,  a 
condition  where  the  lumber  becomes 
covered  with  small  cracks  almost  un- 
noticeable  but  deep,  too  deep  to  sur¬ 
face  out  with  a  planer.  Keep  these 
small  deep  checks  in  mind  for  a 
moment.  Sure,  this  salting  makes  an 


of  the  Woods 

extra  piling  operation,  costs  to  sub¬ 
tract  from  the  profits;  but  it  saves 
lumber,  a  lot  of  lumber. 

Now  for  the  checks.  If  we  check 
the  different  thicknesses  of  the 
pieces,  we  notice  that  the  head 
sawyer  has  made  this  lumber 
“heavy.”  Where  four  quarter  was 
indicated,  he  sawed  five  quarter,  and 
so  on.  Well,  he  would  saw  as  much 
as  an  eighth  over  on  any  species  in 
any  event  but  on  this  he  has  added 
another  eighth;  the  first  eighth  was 
to  compensate  for  shrinkage  in  dry¬ 
ing,  the  second  to  provide  stock 
enough  to  surface  out  those  hair 
line  checks.  But  that  is  wasteful;  it 
eats  into  the  yield.  That  is  beech. 

So  you  think  we  have  seen  enough 
to  realize  why  beech  is  risky?  Here’s 
another  thing.  You  know  what  kiln 
drying  is.  Forcing  heated  air  back 
and  forth  through  lumber  on  stick¬ 
ers.  The  heat  is  regulated;  samples 
are  kept  and  weighed  until  the  de¬ 
sired  percentage  of  moisture  is 
reached.  Air  drying  is  not  enough 
because  it  takes  too  long  and  lumber 
will  never  be  any  dryer  than  the  air 
around  it  is.  With  beech  you  had 
better  put  in  twice  as  many  stickers, 
keeping  the  piles  big  for  weight  or 
it  will  “cup”,  assuming  a  fluted 
shape.  The  pressure  rolls  on  your 
planer  will  crush  these,  causing  split¬ 
ting  so  you  have  another  costly  oper¬ 
ation  strato-planing  to  flatten  out 
the  cups,  with  a  jointer  before  regu¬ 
lar  surfacing.  You  need  that  added 
thickness  there,  too. 

All  this  is  very  educating,  but  what 
about  your  beech  stumpage?  When 
a  buyer  takes  off  your  timber,  make 
him  include  it,  I  say.  He  can  make  a 
little  on  it.  All  of  your  cows  don't 
produce  80  pounds  a  day  either  but, 
if  they  show  reasonable  profit,  you 
keep  them.  Beech  does  not  last  well 
standing  alone  without  the  other 
growth  to  protect  it.  It  reciprocates; 
those  beeches  keep  a  lot  of  wind  and 
ice  away  from  our  younger  more 
valuable  growth  too,  but  big  ripe 
beech  deteriorates  rapidly. 

Sell  the  beech  with  the  maple  and 
regulate  cutting  on  both.  Do  not 
throw  it  in  or  let  some  wood  jobber 
slash  it  off.  They  are  finding  more 
uses  for  it  every  day  and  new  ways 
to  work  it  in. 

Webster  says,  “A  wreed  is  any  plant 
growing  in  cultivated  ground  to  the 
detriment  of  the  crop  or  the  dis¬ 
figurement  of  the  place.”  Sounds  like 
a  verdict  of  acquital  for  your  beech. 

New  York  Ralph  R.  Chambfrs 


No  good  sensible  working  bee 
listens  to  the  advice  of  a  bedbug  on 
the  subject  of  business.  —  Elbert 
Hubbard,  Epigrams. 


This  one-man  power  duster  weighs 
only  60  pounds  full  of  pesticide. 
Operated  by  a  gasoline  engine,  it  en¬ 
ables  a  man  to  dust  efficiently  two  or 
three  acres  of  crops  per  hour. 


THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Blessing  of  the  Plow 


For  centuries,  old-world  farmers 
put  on  their  Sunday  best  to  cele¬ 
brate  Lammas  Day.  It  was  a  day 
eagerly  awaited  all  Spring  and  Sum¬ 
mer  by  those  who  make  their  living 
from  the  land.  It  was  a  day  when 
the  head  of  each  farm  family  took 
new-wheat  bread  to  the  church  for 
consecration.  Although  Lammas  Day 
was  in  Summer — August  -11,  it  was 
a  day  much  like  our  Thanksgiving 
when  families  throughout  the  land 
gave  grateful  thanks  for  a  rich  har¬ 
vest.  It  was  a  day  when  the  blessing 
asked  on  Plow  Monday  earlier  in  the 
year  was  fulfilled. 

Each  country  has  its  own  manner 
of  observing  Lammas  Day,  or  a 
Thanksgiving  Day  of  similar  nature. 
Ceremonies  and  rituals  are  seldom, 
if  ever,  the  same  in  any  two  coun¬ 
tires;  but  the  objective  is  always  the 
same.  All  are  seeking  the  same  gift, 
a  bountiful  harvest. 

In  some  countries,  inception  of  the 
Lammas  Day  ceremonies  is  actually 
on  Plow  Monday,  the  Monday  follow¬ 
ing  Epiphany  on  January  6,  also 
known  as  Twelfth  Day  and  Twelfth 
Tide.  In  many  parts  of  England,  the 
beginning  of  the  plowing  season  was 
celebrated  on  this  day  by  a  proces¬ 
sion  drawing  a  plow  through  the  vil¬ 
lage  streets  to  the  church  for  a  bless¬ 
ing.  Each  farmer  was  thus  convinced 
his  fields  would  produce  an  abundant 
yield,  assuring  his  family  of  food  for 
another  year  and  himself  a  place 
among  leaders  at  the  next  Lammas 
Day  ceremony. 


For  nearly  300  years,  however, 
England  had  not  had  a  plow  blessing. 
Then,  in  1946,  the  British  formed  an 
organization  much  the  same  as — in 
fact,  it  was  patterned  after — the  4-H 
clubs  of  the  United  States.  The  or¬ 
ganization  is  known  as  the  Young 
Farmers’  Clubs.  In  this  instance,  the 
British  freely  admit  the  movement  is 
“among  the  good  things  to  come  to 
Britain  from  the  United  States.”  It 
was  through  these  clubs  that  the 
ancient  plow-blessing  ceremony  was 
revived. 

Describing  revival  of  the  old-time 
ceremonies,  an  official  of  the  British 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Fisher¬ 
ies,  says,  “Recently,  one  of  our 
Young  Farmers’  Clubs  revived  the 
old  custom  of  observing  Lammas 
Day  when  the  first  loaf  of  bread  from 
the  first  sheaf  of  wheat  was  taken 
to  the  church  for  consecration.  The 
wheat  resulted  from  the  efforts  of 
a  single,  symbolical  plow  which  had 
been  blessed  on  Plow  Monday  earlier 
in  the  year. 

“Members  of  the  West  Sussex  Club 
went  in  procession  through  the 
streets  of  Chichester  drawing  a  plow 
with  them  into  the  Cathedral  where 
the  Bishop  was  asked  to  bless  it  as 
the  ‘sign  of  all  our  labor  in  the 
countryside.’  This  was  a  modern  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  centuries-old  cere¬ 
mony  of  ‘Plow  Monday’,  the  first  day 
after  the  Christmas  festivities,  when 
men  in  olden  times  began  plowing 
again.”  M.  D.  Bellomy 


60  Years  of  Strawberries 


It  was  shortly  after  the  Chicago 
World’s  Fair  of  1893  that  I  began 
growing  strawberries.  Crescent  was 
bowing  out  as  a  variety  and  Warfield 
and  Success  were  coming  in.  Today  I 
wonder  if  all  the  changes  in  growing 
and  marketing  since  that  long-ago 
period  have  been  a  l'eal  improve¬ 
ment.  What  advantages  have  re¬ 
sulted? 

With  most  grain  and  fruit  crops, 
the  use  of  machinery  in  spraying  and 
cultivating  has  made  startling  dif¬ 
ferences  in  labor  and  other  costs.  Ex¬ 
cepting  the  use  of  irrigation  and  pos¬ 
sibly  easier  cultivation  with  tractor 
implements,  however,  there  has  been 
little  change  in  strawberry  practice. 
The  18-  to  20-inch-spaced  fruiting  bed 
is  still  most  convenient,  and  the 
three-  to  four-foot-wide  rows  still  al¬ 
low  enough  runners  for  a  good  thin 
row.  We  do  plow  down  a  crop  of  rye 
or  soybeans  for  humus,  however,  and 
we  do  now  apply  light  manure  and  a 
half  ton  of  complete  fertilizer  to  each 
acre. 

We  still  have  hand  and  knee  work 
of  plant  setting  as  early  in  Spring  as 
possible.  The  first  runners  ought  to 
be  setting  early  in  June.  Even  if  we 
use  a  transplanter  for  large  acreage, 
there  is  still  the  necessity  for  close 
stirring  around  each  plant;  and  we 
like  to  heel-firm  as  soon  as  the  plants 
are  set.  We  sometimes  plant  out  in 
checks  if  the  plot  is  a  half  acre  or 


larger.  Stirring  is  usually  faster  if 
done  with  a  short-toothed,  four-tine 
hook  rather  than  a  hoe.  The  first  two 
runners  are  spread  in  a  line  after — in 
checked  plots — the  last  cross  cultiva¬ 
tion;  and  two  or  three  others  are 
later  spread  wide  for  a  thin  setting  of 
new  plants  across  the  row.  We  want 
them  no  closer  to  one  another  than 
the  usual  distance  that  sets  are  on 
a  runner.  All  later  runners  are  pull¬ 
ed  or  clipped  off  to  throw  all  strength 
toward  heavy  September  and  Octo¬ 
ber  crowns.  fti  good  soils  this  system 
should  make  from  7,000-10,000  quarts 
of  berries  to  the  acre.  They  will  be 
large  and  well-colored  instead  of 
small  and  poorly  colored. 

It  is  not  much  of  a  problem  to  get 
pickers  for  such  fields  as  this.  Each 
should  bring  in  from  60  to  100  quarts 
in  a  short  day — without  having  to 
hold  a  handful  before  dropping  into 
the  box  or  filling  the  bottom  with 
leaves!  We  need  not  pay  more  than 
eight  cents  for  picking. 

Strawberries  have  been  too  high  in 
price  for  prompt  sale.  Would-be  pur¬ 
chasers  are  driven  to  more  reason¬ 
ably  priced  fruits  and  vegetables,  or 
they  turn  to  interiorly  flavored  froz¬ 
en  berries.  The  practice  of  some 
thrifty  retailers  who  make  a  couple 
extra  quarts  from  the  tops  of  round¬ 
ing  boxes  is  contemptible.  No  one 
wants  to  pay  a  high  price  for  a  slack- 
filled  box.  Walter  A.  Withrow 


1957  Canning  Crop 
Prices 

The  contracts  now  being  closed  by 
the  New  York  Canning  Crop  Grow¬ 
ers  Cooperative  with  the  processors 
of  corn,  peas  and  tomatoes  in  West¬ 
ern  New  York  compare  favorably  to 
the  prices  paid  in  1956. 

Corn  contracts  pay  $32  for  cream 
style  and  $36  a  ton  for  whole  kernel, 
the  same  as  in  1956.  Peas,  which  are 
bought  on  grade,  range  from  $140 
and  $150  a  ton  for  top  quality  to  as 
low  as  $70  for  the  more  mature  stage. 

April  20,  1957 


Seed  cost  and  service  charges  such 
as  harvesting  and  trucking  for  both  ! 
corn  and  peas  are  the  same  as  in  the  ! 
previous  year. 

Only  in  the  case  of  tomatoes,  which 
advanced  $2.50  a  ton,  are  the  prices 
higher  than  in  1956.  Because  of  ad¬ 
verse  weather  that  drastically  re¬ 
duced  yields,  tomatoes  have  lost  farm¬ 
ers  money  in  the  past  several  years, 
and  a  higher  price  is  needed  to  en¬ 
courage  production.  The  tomato  con¬ 
tracts  approved  by  N.Y.C.C.G.C.  pay 
$39  for  No.  l’s  and  $27  for  No.  2’s 
in  1957,  as  compared  to  $36.50  and 
$24.50  in  1956.  W.  Stempfle 


Miracle  LEAF-GUARD  DESIGN  gives  you 
HIGH-SPEED  BALING  with  a  FEATHER-TOUCH 


There  she  goes  —  world’s  “stin¬ 
giest”  baler. 

The  new,  leaf-saving,  low 
Massey-Harris  MH-3  —  a 
ground-hugging,  10-ton-an-hour 
streamliner  that’s  as  smooth  on 
hay  as  it  is  in  looks. 

It’s  low,  narrow  for  safer 
travel.  Packers,  plunger  and 
knotters  are  enclosed  and  pro¬ 
tected.  It  ties  automatically. 
Carries  twine  for  1,000  bales. 
Gentles  your  hay  from  quick 
pick-up  to  sealed  bale  chamber. 
And  babies  each  leaf  till  it’s 
snug  in  a  bale. 

No  tricky  adjustments  to 
steal  your  time  when  the  crop 


is  ready  and  the  weather’s 
right.  No  daily  servicing  — 
pre-lubricated  bearings  through¬ 
out. 

Any  way  you  look  at  it,  here’s 
a  money-making,  leaf-saving 
baler  that  performs  with  the 
best,  yet  costs  you  less.  See  the 
new  MH-3  at  your  M-H  dealers 
today. 

ASK  FOR  A  DEMONSTRATION 

Name  the  time  and  place.  Your  Massey- 
Harris  dealer  will  be  proud  to  have  you 
test  this  miracle  hay-maker.  For  free  folder 
write:  Massey-Harris,  Racine,  Wisconsin, 
Dept.  D-40. 

CHECK  OUR  EXCLUSIVE  TIME  PUR¬ 


CHASE  PLAN  —  Tailored  to  your  farming 
and  marketing  practices.  Ask  your  dealer 
for  details. 


ALWAYS  KEEP  YOUR  EYE  ON 


DIVISION  OF  MASSEY  -  HARRIS  -  FERGUSON,  INC. 


Tractors  •  Combines  •  Corn  Pickers  •  Balers  •  Implements 


N  EWfcTRf  EWAWTIB 


^TorestWieiu  TANDEM  PLANT 

Cat/,  low  Cost  Planting  of  lir 
>  5*oft«d  Shock,  etc.  Rugged— 3  p 
hitch  —  for  any  terrain.  No  p 
domogo—  better  survival. 

FRcE  literature.  Dealers  Inv 
RNY.  GERMANIA,  PEh 

F08ESTVIEW  EVERGREEN  NURSERT 


EXTRA 

On  orders  of  2 
or  more  we  will 
send  you  one 
sparkling  wallet 
size  print  with¬ 
out  additional 
charge. 


Mail  us  any  photo,  snapshot  or  negative  and  receive, 
postpaid,  your  enlargement  on  double-weight  paper. 
Original  returned  unharmed.  Nothing  else  to  pay.  If 
beautiful  hand-coloring  is  desired  add  50c  for  each 
print.  C.O.  D.’s  accepted  on  orders  of  2  or  mote.,  plus 
charges.  Satisfaction  Guar.  Quality  Values. 
Studio  68-A.  5  Beekman  St..  New  York  38.  N  Y. 


-  FIRE  ALARMS  - 

Extinguishers  $5.00  up.  WRITE  TONIGHT! 

R.  P.  BANKSON,  103  REEO  ST..  OIL  CITY,  PA. 


LIGHTNING 


ELECTRA  SYSTEMS 
INSTALLED  ANYWHERE 


HOMES,  FARM  BLDGS.,  FIRE  ALARMS 
CHURCHES,  SCHOOLS,  EXTINGUISHERS 
INDUSTRIAL  BLDGS. 

75  WEATHERVANE  DESIGNS  -  MARKERS 
Write  for  booklets— estimates  Dpt.  ER 

ELECTRA  PROTECTION  COMPANY,  INC. 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

Openings  for  representatives— full  or  part  time 


Soap  Direct  From  Factory  To  You 


FOR  DISHES  and  CLOTHES  —  100  lb.  kegs 

Synthetic  Detergent  . 18  lb. 

Built  Soap  . I6V2  lb. 

Send  Check  with  Order  —  F.  O.  B. 


C'URWOOD  CHEMICAL  COMPANY,  INC. 

P.  O.  BOX  1403,  PATERSON  14,  NEW  JERSEY 
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Add  more  producing  cows 


WITHOUT  ADDING  MORE  WORK  HOURS 


.  .  .  WITH  A  STARLINE  BARN  CLEANER 

By  saving  you  300  to  600  hours  a  year,  it  lets 
you  take  care  of  more  cows  in  much  less  time. 


W HAT  DOES  THE  STARLINE  BARN 
CLEANER  SAVE  BESIDES  TIME? 

SAVES  BREAKDOWNS  AND  REPLACEMENTS. 
TOO  —  Starline's  Z-Metal  chain  outwears 
them  all.  Parts  are  hardened,  corrosion- 
resistant  .  .  .  resist  wear  and  bam 
acids.  Chain  has  bigger  bearings  for 
longer  life.  Fewer  wear  points. 

Solid  web  construction.  A 
Starline  exclusive. 


SINCE 


1 883 


TOWN  8c  R FD 


COUNTY  STATE 

Check  for  special  literature  if  student  0 


MAIL  COUPON  TODAY 
STARLINE.  INC.,  Dept.  989 
Harvard,  Illinois 

Yes,  please  send  me  literature  on  the 
Starline  Barn  Cleaner 


NAME 


Innes  products  in  this  area  are  dis¬ 
tributed  by  LOEGLER  &  LADD, 
98  Terrace,  Buffalo,  New  York. 


COWPOX* 

Pseudo-pox,  Ringworm 

Blu-Kote  dries  up  cowpox 
lesions,  controls  secondary  in¬ 
lection*.  Promotes  clean,  rapid 
healing  of  teat  sores,  skin 
sores,  abrasions.  It  is  both 
Germicidal  and  Fungicidal. 

.$1  at  drug  and  farm  stores  or  write: 
H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO.  •  MORRIS,  N.Y. 


Dr.  Naylor's 

BLU-KOTE 


ANTISEPTIC.  PROTECTIVE 
WOUND  DRESSING 

A’.W.'I  \  ATirMHI 


ELEVATORS 


IFORAGE  HARVESTER! 


KING  *  WYSE  •  INC.  •  ARCHBOLD  *  OHIO, 


/  STEP  UP  1957  FARM  PROFITS  WITH  ... 


Big-capacity  vertical  cu 
3  Quick-Change  Attacl 
Windrow  Pick-up 
6'  Cutter  Bar 
Corn  Head 


Distributor: 

Gath  &  Henris.  Inc. 

749  Elk  St.  at  Bailey 
Buffalo  TO.  New  York 


DELUXE:  (Shown): 

26',  34',  42' 
STANDARD: 

24',  32',  40' 
Choice  of 
Hoppers. 


KII1G-KJI1Y5E 


To  Fight  Forage  Insects 


It  is  not  the  amount  of  forage  that 
the  spotted  alfalfa  aphid  eats  that 
creates  such  a  loss.  Rather  it  is  the 
toxic  substance  it  injects  into  alfalfa 
to  reduce  its  winter  hardiness.  If 
the  insect  should  come  to  the  North¬ 
east — it  is  moving  eastward,  spray¬ 
ing  fields  with  three-quarters  pound 
of  malathion  per  acre  will  probably 
be  the  best  means  of  control.  Sys¬ 
temic  insecticides  are  being  studied, 
however,  and  there  is  a  possibility 
that  resistant  varieties  can  eventu¬ 
ally  be  bred  and  developed.  Although 
:no  extensive  damage  is  expected  in 
the  Northeast  this  year,  according  to 
John  VanGeluwe  of  GLF  Coopera¬ 
tive,  it  will  be  no  surprise  if  the 
aphid  is  at  least  found  in  New  York, 
New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania. 

Alfalfa  weevil  has  been  discovered 
in  southeastern  New  York;  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  a  problem.  In  Maryland, 
Delaware,  and  parts  of  New  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania,  chemical  treat¬ 
ment  of  fields  against  the  insect  is 
standard  spring  practice;  without  it, 
there  is  little  or  no  alfalfa  crop.  In 
Maryland,  the  recommendation  is  to 
spray  when  the  alfalfa  is  about  10 
to  15  inches  high  with  1%  pints  of 
emulsifiable  heptachlor  per  acre. 
New  Jersey  suggests  sprays  at  the 
same  stage,  but  Pennsylvania  would 
begin  at  a  six-inch  height.  Three 
weeks  later,  if  the  alfalfa  is  re¬ 
infested  with  larvae,  the  crop  must 
be  cut  immediately  or  be  sprayed 
again  with  a  pint  of  heptachlor.  If 
any  weevils  are  observed  on  the 
ground  or  the  forage  after  the  first 
cutting,  another  spray  is  beneficial. 
The  heptachlor  spray  will  also  take 
care  of  spittlebugs — a  general  north¬ 
east  forage  problem,  but,  where  pea 
aphids  are  troublesome,  malathion 
should  also  be  applied.  No  spraying 


should  be  done  a  week  to  10  days 
before  harvest,  but  heptachlor  and 
malathion  have  otherwise  been  found 
to  be  safe  insecticides.  They  create 
no  residue  in  milk  or  meat  of  ani¬ 
mals  who  eat  sprayed  forage. 

To  control  potato  leafhoppers  on 
second  cuttings  of  alfalfa — they  rare¬ 
ly  bother  first,  the  recommendations 
in  most  northeast  States  call  for  one 
to  two  pounds  or  a  quart  of  methoxy- 
ehlor  per  acre;  malathion  may  also 
be  used.  For  New  York  State,  the 
College  of  Agriculture  recommends 
application  as  a  protectant,  i.e.,  on 
stubble  of  the  first  cutting  up  to  the 
six-  to  10-inch  stage.  In  dust 
form,  40  pounds  of  the  2.5-per-cent 
methoxychlor  should  be  applied  per 
acre.  Leafhopper  damage  is  some¬ 
times  mistaken  for  nutritional  de¬ 
ficiency. 

While  alfalfa  receives  the  greatest 
damage  from  the  forage  insects, 
other  legumes  and  grasses  suffer,  too. 
In  New  York  State,  grasshoppers  are 
a  nuisance.  Aldrin,  dieldrin,  hepta¬ 
chlor,  chlordane,  toxaphene,  lindane, 
parathion,  and  TEPP  as  sprays,  dusts 
or  baits  are  all  cited  as  capable  con¬ 
trols.  For  the  armyworm,  methoxy¬ 
chlor,  toxaphene  and  parathion  are 
recommended  as  sprays  or  dusts  as 
soon  as  the  worms  are  observed. 
Old-fashioned  Paris  green  is  still 
a  most  effective  poison  bait,  too;  a 
pound  is  mixed  with  25  pounds  of 
wheat  bran  and  three  gallons  of 
water.  To  control  the  clover-root 
borer  in  Spring,  one  to  two  pounds 
of  heptachlor  in  dust  or  spray  form 
are  recommended;  but  fall  treatment 
of  new  seedings  is  better.  Then 
dieldrin  or  aldrin  can  also  be  used. 
Any  of  the  three  latter  materials  will 
kill  adult  spittlebugs,  too. 


Arbor  Day  —  How  if  Be¬ 
gan,  What  It  Means 

In  yesterday’s  one-room  school- 
house,  Arbor  Day  was  an  exciting 
day.  On  a  beautiful  spring  morning, 
the  teacher  took  us  for  a  hike  to  a 
nearby  woods  where  the  boys  dug 
up  a  young  maple  or  oak  and  wrap¬ 
ped  its  roots  in  burlap.  We  made  the 
trip  back  to  the  school  to  the  big 
hole  which  had  been  dug  earlier  in 
the  morning.  With  ceremonies  befit¬ 
ting  the  Washington  Elm  or  General 
Sherman’s  Big  Tree,  we  dedicated 
that  little  tree  to  the  future  happi¬ 
ness  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  would 
come  to  play  in  the  school  yard.  The 
ceremony  was  performed  by  many 
school  children  who  to  this  day  look 
back  with  pride  on  their  part  in 
beautifying  a  perhaps  once  barren 
school  yard. 

J.  Sterling  Morton  had  something 
in  common  with  Johnny  Appleseed — 
he  loved  trees.  In  every  one  he  saw 
beauty  and  usefulness.  Born  in 
Adams,  Jeffeson  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Morton 
moved  with  his  parents  to  Michigan 
first  and  then  later  to  Nebraska.  In 
Nebraska  City,  he  gathered  together 
a  large  collection  of  different  trees, 
and,  because  of  this  and  other  sylvan 
efforts,  in  April,  1872,  the  State  of 
Nebraska  created  a  new  holiday — 
Arbor  Day,  arbor  meaning  tree.  On 
that  first  holiday,  children,  farmers 
and  townspeople  of  Nebraska  planted 
over  a  million  trees. 

Morton,  later  to  become  secretary 
of  agriculture  in  President  Cleve¬ 
land’s  cabinet,  was  one  of  the  first 
to  realize  that  the  nation’s  forests 
could  not  last  forever  unless  some¬ 
one  replanted  the  trees.  An  annual 
planting  ceremony  would  replenish 
forests  that  had  been  cut  and  would 
provide  trees  where  none  had  grown 
at  all.  Within  a  few  years  the  spirit 
of  his  holiday  gained  thousands  of 
new  followers  in  nearby  Kansas  and 


Tennessee;  soon  Minnesota  followed. 
In  the  next  15  years,  over  600  million 
trees  were  planted  in  Arbor  Day 
ceremonies.  Thousands  of  acres  were 
changed  from  treeless  wasteland  into 
new  and  healthy  forests. 

Although  not  a  specific  holiday, 
Arbor  Day  is  nevertheless  observed 
by  every  State.  The  actual  day  is  de¬ 
termined  by  climate  and  the  favor¬ 
ableness  of  planting  time  for  trees. 
In  Nebraska,  Arbor  Day  appropri¬ 
ately  falls  on  April  22,  the  birthday 
of  J.  Sterling  Morton;  there — and  in 
Rhode  Island  on  May  4 — it  is  a  legal 
holiday.  Vermont  celebrates  the  last 
Friday  in  May  as  Arbor  Day,  and 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  Connecticut  and  Maine  the  last 
Friday  in  April.  Pennsylvania  has 
two  Arbor  Day  celebrations,  a  spring 
one  on  April  9  and  an  autumn  one 
in  October.  In  New  Hampshire,  Ar¬ 
bor  Day  is  usually  during  Refores¬ 
tation  Week  early  in  May. 

As  we  celebrate  Arbor  Day  this 
Spring,  let  us  determine  never  to 
waste,  injure,  or  destroy  needlessly 
any  living  tree.  Each  one  contributes 
to  the  strength  and  spirit  of  America. 

New  Hampshire  Helen  Buckley 


This  experimental  farm  tractor  is 
p oioered  by  a  free-piston  engine,  a 
new  type.  Two  pistons  operating  in 
a  single  cylinder  generate  hot  gases 
to  drive  a  turbine;  there  is  no  spark. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Hi.  folks!  Here  we  are  far  over  the 
top  and  into  the  blessed  springtime. 
It  sure  is  welcome,  for  Old  Man  Win¬ 
ter  really  opened  his  bag  of  tricks 
this  year.  It  was  bad  enough  out 
here  with  eight  and  10  below,  but 
you  people  in  New  York  and  New 
England  really  got  a  grand  chilling. 
The  East  had  far  more  snow,  too. 

The  entire  Midwest  from  Indiana 
to  the  Rockies  has  had  five  years  of 
below  normal  rainfall.  We  have  two 
cisterns,  a  small  one  at  the  house  and 
a  big  one  at  the  barn,  and  both  were 
dry  for  two  months.  We  are  700  miles 
from  Kansas  but,  whenever  the  wind 
was  strong  from  the  West,  our  win¬ 
dows  were  coated  with  dust  from 
that  State.  Missouri  has  a  bedrock  of 


Daring  Deduction 

I  haven’t  told  my  friends  as  yet, 

I’m  waiting  to  astound  them, 

But  I’ve  lost  a  dozen  pounds  or  so, 
And  (I  shouldn’t  talk  like  this  I 
know) — 

But  I  think  my  wife  has  found 
them.  —  S.  Schlitzer 


limestone  everywhere  near  the  sur¬ 
face.  Big  springs  are  very  common, 
some  of  them  strong  enough  to  make 
small  creeks.  Last  year,  they  went 
dry  for  the  first  time  in  history; 
farmers  had  to  buy  water  from  own¬ 
ers  of  tank  trucks  at  S5.00  a  thousand 
gallons.  From  the  last  week  in  Au¬ 
gust  to  the  middle  of  January,  there 
was  not  enough  rain  or  snow  to 
measure.  I  worked  outdoors  on  bare 
ground  all  Fall  and  Winter  up  to 
mid-January.  We  did  get  a  fairly 
heavy  fall  of  snow  and  a  rain,  but  the 
snow  never  was  more  than  eight 
inches  deep.  The  oldtimers  used  to 
say  that,  if  the  swamps  were  dry  in 
the  Fall,  we  would  have  poor  crops 
next  year.  Last  Fall,  the  swamps 
were  dry  as  a  bone. 

Providence  has  a  way  of  settling 
problems  we  worry  about.  If  you  have 
been  worrying  about  surplus  corn, 
here  is  something.  In  the  Carolinas 
there  is  a  new  corn  parasite  known 
as  witch  weed.  It  grows  underground, 
feeds  on  the  corn  roots  until  the 
stalk  is  about  ready  to  tassle,  then 
it  climbs  the  stalk  and  sucks  out 


the  sap.  Wherever  there  is  witch 
weed,  you  cannot  grow  a  kernel  of 
corn.  So  far,  no  control  measure  has 
been  found.  The  corn  borer  spread 
over  the  entire  Corn  Belt  in  three 
years,  but  that  was  an  insect  and 
probably  carried  by  automobiles.  Just 
how  witch  weed  reproduces  itself,  I 
do  not  know,  but  it  sure  has  some 
way  of  spreading. 

Some  people  sniff  at  us  for  being 
so  old-fashioned  as  to  use  wood  for 
fuel.  So  far,  I  have  converted  two 
big  hard  maples  into  stove  wood  and 
I  had  a  big  supply  of  apple  wood  on 
hand.  It  was  an  extremely  cold  Win¬ 
ter;  but  the  Missus  has  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  house  plants  and  they  did  not 
freeze  at  any  time.  We  have  in  our 
family  four  different  forms  of  heat. 
Loretta  has  a  coal-burning  furnace, 
Calvin  and  Mineva  have  gas  furnaces, 
and  Kenny  has  fuel  oil,  and  we  de¬ 
pend  on  wood,  with  some  coal.  There 
has  been  no  time  when  we  were  un¬ 
comfortable.  It  may  be  old-fashioned 
but,  at  the  end  of  the  month,  we  do 
not  have  enormous  gas  or  fuel  oil 
bills.  And  we  are  warm. 

A  recent  survey  in  Indiana  show's 
that  in  four  years  the  number  of 
farms  with  dairy  herds  decreased 
from  115,000  to  89,000.  The  odd  fact, 
though,  is  that  the  number  of  cow's 
increased.  This  is  probably  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  up-to-date  dairyman  can 
have  machinery  do  so  much  of  his 
work  that  he  does  not  require  extra 
labor.  Another  survey  throughout 
the  nation  shows  that  one-third  of 
our  farms  are  marginal;  some  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  family  must  work  in  town 
to  make  ends  meet.  This  is  surely  a 
changing  world.  Grandpa  never 
dreamed  that  there  would  come  a 
time  when  a  farmer  could  do  90  per 
cent  of  his  work  by  getting  a  shine 
on  the  seat  of  his  pants.  But,  in  my 
opinion,  we  ‘’haven’t  seen  anything 
yet.”  There  is  never  a  year  without 
some  great  improvement.  The  old 
days  of  bone-aching,  back-breaking 
labor  are  gone  from  the  farm  for¬ 
ever. 

No  matter  how'  bad  the  storm,  you 
can  ahvays  say,  “This,  too,  will  pass.” 
It  always  does.  Were  I  able  to  come 
into  your  home,  I  would  bring  with  me 
the  gold  of  the  dandelion  and  the 
blue  of  the  violet.  Loretta  is  here 
with  her  baby  and  the  Missus  is  hav¬ 
ing  a  big  time.  It  is  now  for  me  to 
join  in  the  fun.  So  long,  and  may  the 
good  Lord  take  a  liking  to  you. 

L.  B.  Reber 


Sav/dust  for  Shrubbery 
Soils 


Prevention  of  Potato 
Seed-Piece  Rot 

According  to  results  at  the  Long 
Island  Research  Farm  in  Riverhead, 
it  is  worth  the  time  and  expense  to 
dip  potato  seed  pieces  in  fungicide 
solutions  for  the  prevention  of  rot 
in  the  soil.  The  recommendation  is 
to  dip  the  whole  piece  in  the  solu¬ 
tion,  then  cut  it  up  as  soon  as  it  is 
dry.  Any  baskets  or  bags  to  be  used 
to  transport  or  store  the  seed  pieces 
should  also  be  dipped.  Materials 
recommended  this  year  are:  Semesan 
Bel,  four  pounds  to  30  gallons  of 
wrater;  or  yellow  oxide  of  mercury — 
very  poisonous,  one  pound  to  30 
gallons  of  water;  or  nabam  (i.e., 
Dithane  D-14,  Chem-Bam,  Liquid 
l’arzate  et  al.),  one  pint  to  30  gal¬ 
lons  of  water.  Growers  and  research 
workers  have  also  achieved  effective 
control  of  seed-piece  rotting  by  cov¬ 
ering  the  cut  tubers  with  a  half 
pound  of  7.5  per  cent  captan  dust  per 
bushel. 

April  20,  1957 


Would  sawdust  be  good  as  a  soil 
builder  for  privet  hedges  and  also 
for  flower  beds?  I  can  get  all  I  want 
and  have  found  that,  as  well  as  im¬ 
proving  soil  structure,  it  keeps  weeds 
down  well  between  tomato  plants. 

Montgomery  Co.,  N.  Y.  mrs.  r.  k. 

Sawdust  that  is  partially  rotted 
makes  a  good  soil  builder  and  can  be 
used  around  perennial  shrubs  or  for 
flower  beds.  For  each  bushel  of  saw¬ 
dust,  it  is  important  that  two-thirds 
of  a  pound  ot  10-10-10  fertilizer  and 
one-third  of  a  pound  of  ammonium 
nitrate  be  mixed  with  it.  This  is 
necessary  so  that  in  the  decomposi¬ 
tion  process  of  the  sawdust  the  plants 
are  not  deprived  of  available  nitro¬ 
gen.  The  sawdust-fertilizer  mixture 
should  be  spread  around  the  base  of 
the  plants  to  a  depth  of  two  inches, 
then  be  worked  into  the  soil.  The 
same  procedure  should  be  used  for 
flower  beds.  b.  l.  p. 


•  Cuts  curing  time  in  hem 

•  Saves  protein-packed 
leaves 

•  Saves  vitamin  A 

•  Once-over,  saves  labor 

•  Saves  supplement  costs 


make  better  hay 


Meyer  conditioned  hay  has 
greater  feed  value— puts  more 
milk  in  your  pail . . .  more  pounds 
on  your  beef.  . .  brings  several 
dollars  per  ton  more  than  ordi¬ 
nary  hay. 


MEYER  HAY  CONDITIONERS  crush  stems  entire  length  (stems 
are  not  merely  broken)  allowing  stems  to  dry  fast  as  leaves. 
Leaves,  containing  real  feed  value,  do  not  shatter,  saving  up 
to  300%  more  carotene  (Vitamin  A),  75%  more  protein,  65% 
more  phosphorous  and  digestive  nutrients.  Hay  is  soft,  pli¬ 
able,  more  palatable-remains  ‘’fresh'’  all  winter.  Livestock 
eats  more  . . .  gains  more.  NEW  LOW  PRICED  models  for 
your  present  tractor  and  mower  allow  one  man  to  cut  and 
condition  hay  in  one  operation. 


Write  for  free  folder  and  prices  today! 


MEYER  MFC.  CO. 

Box  4762,  Morton,  Illinois 

Rush  me  a  FREE  folder  and  prices  on  MEYER  Hay  Conditioners. 


Name- 


Street  or  RFD. 
City _ 


-State- 


R1EVER  fflffi.  co. 


MAKER  OF  FAMOUS  MEYER  ELEVATORS 
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NEW-HIGHER 


ANTICIPATED 

DIVIDEND 

6% 


BONUS  DIVIDEND 
DAYS  EVERY  MONTH 


Dividends  Credited  and 


Compounded  Semi-Annually 


3ove  More,  Make  More,  6-Cf  '7%<ZiC 

Open  your  account  by  sending 
coupon  below  with  $5.00  or  more. 
We'll  send  your  passbook  by  re¬ 
turn  mail.  We  pay  postage  both 


ways. 


Serving  the  Thrifty  Since  1 850 


ASSETS  OVER  $80,000,000 

MAIN  OFFICE 
100  State  St. 
Ibany  1,  N.Y. 


A^embcr  federal  Deposit  Insurcmcc  Corporation 


Enclosed  is  $ - Please 

open  a  savings  account  for  me  and  mail 
passbook  to  oddress  below. 

□  Send  Banking  by  Mail  Information 


tteme _ 

Address 


BUILT 
for  GRASS 

or  CORN 

The  UNADILLA 
has  extra  heavy 
front  lugs  to  hold 
greater  grass  silage 
loads  than  ever.  Una- 
dilla’s  acid-resistant, 
heavy-duty  wood  staves  are 
knitted  together  by  hundreds 
of  steel  lock  dowels,  making 
one  sturdy  weather-defying 
unit.  Unadilla  Wood  Silos  are 
NOT  affected  by  juice  acids 
AND  provide  an  insulation 
shield  equal  to  17  inches  of 
masonry!  Unadilla's  continu¬ 
ous-opening  doorfront  is 
unsurpassed  for  convenience. 
Send  for  catalog.  Read  about 
ALL  the  advantages  Unadilla 
offers  you.  including  Factory 
Creosote  Treating  and  easy 
time  payment  plan. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 
UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 
BOX  C-427,  UNADILLA,  N.  Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


£l/if  NATURAL 
ff  C  LIGHTWEIGHT 


DENTAL  PLATE 


Made  from 
returned  Air 


New  Process  Saves 
Money 

Priced  * 

Low  As 

New  Professiona  \ 

Method  makes  beautiful  per¬ 
fect-fitting  plastic  plate  from  old, 
cracked  loose  plates  WITHOUT  IMPRESSION. 


30  DAY  MONEY-BACK  TRIAL 

YOU  can  have  jjorjzeons,  natural -looking,  perfect¬ 
fitting  false  plates  that  are  comfortable,  healthful 
and  prideful.  From  your  old  plate  we  will  make  a 
brand  new  denture  —  upper,  lower  or  partial  —  per¬ 
fectly  matched.  perfectly  natural.  Amazing  savings 
with  new  scientific  Clinical  method.  New  plates  re¬ 
turned  to  you  Air  Mail  usually  within  eight  hours. 
CClin  Ufl  unucv  Just  send  name  and  ad- 
OtiiU  nil  fY.  li  W  t  I  dress  for  interesting  de¬ 
tails  of  wonderful  guarantee  that  enables  you  to  try 
your  new  plate  for  SO  whole  days  to  be  sure  they’re 
EXACTLY  what  you  want.  If  not  delighted,  Clinical 
returns  every  cent  you’ve  paid.  Write  immediatelv. 

CLINICAL  DENTAL  LABORATORY,  Dept.  E-69 

335  W.  Madison  Street,  Chicago  6,  Illinois 


BROWER* 


«  SAVES  UP  TO  $16  A  TON  ON  FEED! 

•  WORLD’S  LARGEST 

SELLING  MIXER  . .  .,5  SIZES 

•  30  DAY  TRIAL  . . .  EASY  TERMS 

Write  for  FREE  CATALOG 


BROWER  MFC.  CO..  Box  3102,  Quincy.  III. 
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Here  is  how  a  new  home  can  he  protected  against  lightning  damage  without 
detracting  from  the  appearance  of  the  house.  “Points”  or  rods  are  short  and 
inconspicuous.  Conducting  cables ,  indicated  by  dotted  lines,  are  built  right 
right  into  the  structure,  installed  during  the  house-framing  phase. 

An  answer  to  lightning  pro¬ 
tection  questions  on  farms: 

"Rods  Remove  Risks ” 


Six  thousand  times  per  minute, 
lightning  strikes  somewhere  on  this 
earth.  Each  bolt  is  equal  to  several 
j  million  times  the  voltage  contained 
in  the  spark  jumping  the  spark-plug 
gap  in  your  automobile.  Here  are  the 
reasons  why  farms  need  lightning 
protection: 

1.  Lightning  causes  37  per  cent  of 
all  farm  fires.  It  is  the  No.  1  cause 
of  barn  fires  and  the  second  biggest 


The  path  of  least  resistance  a  light¬ 
ning  bolt  Will  follow  in  harmless 
passage  into  the  ground  is  shown 
here  in  a  concealed  system.  The 
grounding  device  is  a  metal  rod  sunk 

about  10  feet  into  moist  earth. 

offender  in  fires  destroying  rural 
homes; 

2.  Lightning  kills  uncounted  thou¬ 
sands  of  farm  animals  every  year, 
sometimes  whole  herds  at  a  time; 

3.  Lightning  strikes  10  times  every 
year  within  a  half-mile  radius  of  the 
average  farmstead; 

4.  Lightning  causes  more  than  a 
hundred  million  dollars  in  property 
damage  each  year,  with  the  majority 
of  losses  occurring  in  farm  communi¬ 
ties; 

5.  Lightning  kills  more  than  600 
Americans  and  injures  thousands 
annually.  Nearly  all  deaths  and  in¬ 
juries  occur  in  rural  areas. 

Fortunately,  lightning,  while  it  can¬ 
not  be  prevented,  can  be  completely 
controlled.  With  a  properly  installed 
and  grounded  lightning  rod  system, 
the  farm  home  and  buildings  are  per¬ 
fectly  safe.  No  building  thus  pro¬ 
tected  has  ever  been  damaged. 


Lightning  sometimes  hits  a  tree, 
skips  to  the  house,  goes  through  it 
from  nail  to  nail  or  wire  to  wire  and 
then  enters  the  ground  by  way  of 
the  water  pipes.  Or  lightning  may 
first  hit  one  house,  leave  it  relatively 
undamaged,  and  then  leap  over  to 
cause  great  damage  to  a  neighbor’s 
home.  Or  it  can  strike  a  barbed  wire 
fence,  travel  along  it  for  hundreds 
of  yards,  perhaps  killing  a  cow  or 
two  near  the  fence,  and  then,  for  no 
apparently  good  reason,  stop  and 
enter  the  earth. 

What  lightning  is  seeking  in  its 
erratic  course  is  merely  the  path  of 
least  resistance  between  earth  and 
sky.  A  good  lightning  rod  and 
grounding  system  provides  that  easy 
path.  More  often  than  not,  it  is  the 
upsurge  or  break-away  of  the  posi¬ 
tive  electrical  charge  in  the  earth  or 
building  that  causes  lightning  to  oc¬ 
cur  and  to  damage  the  structure. 
An  effective  lightning  protection 
system  removes  this  danger,  as  the 
bolts  from  the  ground  will  travel 
along  a  smooth  highway  of  metal  con¬ 
ductors  to  the  air  terminal  tips  where 
they  are  quickly  dissipated  into  the 
surrounding  air  or  neutralized  by 
the  cloud  charges  at  a  safe  distance 
above  the  structure. 

When  lightning  strikes  down  from 
the  sky,  the  system  provides  a  route 
for  the  destructive  bolt  of  electrical 
charges  to  be  conducted  safely  to  the 
ground.  The  system  protects  the 
structure  by  preventing  the  dis¬ 
charge  from  passing  through  any 
non-conducting  materials.  With  light¬ 
ning  protection,  a  building  is  assured 
protection  because  all  friction,  heat, 
and  damaging  results  of  fire  are 
eliminated. 


Opportunity  for  Over¬ 
seas  Form  Service 

Prior  to  June  1957,  International 
Voluntary  Services  will  have  20 
additional  openings  for  farm  men 
and  women  (preferably  unmarried 
or,  if  married,  with  no  children)  to 
serve  for  a  two-year  period  overseas 
in  the  Near  and  Far  East.  Applicants 
should  have  competence  in  one  of 
the  following  fields:  dairying,  poul¬ 
try,  horticulture,  nursing,  public 
health,  home  economics,  4-H  clubs, 
recreation,  building,  or  carpentry. 

Preference  will  be  given  to  college 
graduates  22  years  of  age  or  older 
and  to  those  who  are  members  of 
some  church  in  good  standing.  IVS 


Here  are  some  of  the  elements  of 
a  properly-designed  lightning  pro¬ 
tection  system: 

Air  terminals  or  rods  are  located 
on  all  prominent  parts  of  the  house, 
barn  or  other  farm  buildings.  These 
rods  should  extend  at  least  10  inches 
above  ridges,  chimneys,  dormers, 
cupolas  and  other  projections,  and 
should  be  spaced  not  more  than  20 
feet  apart.  Each  rod  should  be  con¬ 
nected  to  cables  so  that  it  has  two 
paths  to  the  ground.  Other  metal 
bodies  likely  to  receive  a  direct  dis¬ 
charge,  such  as  hay  tracks,  litter 
tracks,  guy  wires,  wire  fences,  metal 
roofing,  and  the  like,  must  also  be 
connected  to  the  lightning  conductor. 

There  should  be  at  least  two 
grounds — copper  cable  or  copper-clad 
steel  rods — extending  at  least  10  feet 
into  permanently  moist  ground. 
Grounds  should  be  at  least  two  feet 
away  from  foundation  walls.  Tele¬ 
vision  antennas  and  electrical  service 
wires  should  also  be  connected  to 
grounds  and  be  equipped  with  pro¬ 
tective  devices. 

Installation  of  lightning  protection 
on  a  farm  is  an  area  where  only  ex¬ 
perts  are  advised  to  tread.  The  rea¬ 
son  for  this  is  that  there  are  several 
requirements  that  must  be  met  to 
make  the  system  effective.  Moreover, 
insurance  rates  on  a  building  pro¬ 
tected  with  a  rodding  system  are  nor¬ 
mally  10  per  cent  lower.  And  if  this 
insurance  rate  concession  is  made, 
the  rodding  system  must  remain 
effective  or  you  lose  that  protection. 
That  is  why  the  Lightning  Protection 
Institute  advises  that  a  new  protec¬ 
tion  system  be  checked  by  Under¬ 
writers’  Laboratories  and  that  an 
existing  system  also  be  inspected  by 
a  qualified  person  after  remodeling 
or  other  structural  changes.  Systems 
that  pass  an  inspector’s  critical  eye 
are  tagged  with  a  “Master  Label” 
plate,  and  often  qualify  the  farm 
owner  for  insurance  rate  reductions. 

Ilf  any  R.  N.  Y.  reader  desires  ad¬ 
ditional  information  on  lightning 
problems,  he  is  free  to  write  to 
Lightning  Department,  The  Rural 
New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  Street. 
New  York  1,  N.  Y.  —  Ed.] 


Chimneys,  favorite  lightning  targets, 
should  be  fully  protected  along  with 
other  projections  atop  the  roof.  Two 
small  points,  here  inconspicuous, 
replace  earlier  type  tall  rods. 


represents  11  ^different  Christian 
church  denominations  (Protestant 
and  Catholic)  and  works  under  con¬ 
tract  with  International  Cooperation 
Administration  under  the  Point  IV 
program.  It  is  a  non-denominational 
“people-to-people”  agency  engaged  in 
community  development  projects  m 
Nepal,  Laos,  Iraq,  Vietnam,  Egypt 
and  Jordan. 

Team  members  receive  air  trans¬ 
portation,  complete  necessary  living 
expenses,  paid-up  life,  health  and 
accident  insurance — all  necessary  ex¬ 
penses,  plus  a  reasonable  salary. 
Those  interested  should  write  now  to 
International  Voluntary  Services, 
1930  Columbia  Road  N.  W.,  Wash¬ 
ington  9,  D.  C. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 
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National  Dairy  Farmers  Assn. 

Plans  take  shape  around  bargaining  for 
cost-of-production-plus-profit  price  of  milk . 


Some  75  dairy  farmers,  represent¬ 
ing  11  associations  and  cooperatives 
with  approximately  225,000  members, 
met  at  the  Congress  Hotei  in  Chicago 
on  April  5  and  6  to  agree  on  and  set 
up  a  framework  for  a  national  dairy 
farmers  bargaining  association. 

The  organizations  represented  in¬ 
cluded:  Dairy  Farmers  of  America, 
Copake,  N.  Y.;  United  Milk  Produc¬ 
ers,  Trenton,  N.  J.;  Tri-State  Master 
Dairy  Farmers  Guild,  Branchville, 
N.  J.:  National  Farmers  Organization, 
Corning,  Iowa;  Dairy  Farmers  Price 
Stabilization  Assn.,  Rice  Lake,  Wise.; 
Dairy  Farmers  Co-op.  Assn,  of  Michi¬ 
gan,  Armada,  Mich.;  Fall  River  Milk 
Producers  Assn.,  Fall  River,  Mass.; 
Independent  Co-op.  Milk  Producers 
Assn,  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.;  Dairy 
Producers  Inc.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.; 
Green  County  Milk  Producers  Assn., 
Springfield,  Mo.;  and  Missouri  Farm¬ 
ers  Assn. 

The  first  day  of  the  two-day  ses¬ 
sion  was  taken  up  with  a  discussion 
and  analysis  of  the  program  of  the 
Wisconsin  group,  approval  of  this 
plan  with  modifications,  agreement 
on  the  need  for  a  national  organi¬ 
zation,  and  the  appointment  of  com- 


Prospects  for  major  farm  legis¬ 
lation  at  this  first  session  of  the  85th 
Congress  appear  very  dim.  There 
seems  no  prospect  at  all  for  legisla¬ 
tion  to  increase  corn  acreages,  the 
one  major  agricultural  issue  of  the 
session.  The  Senate  appears  to  be 
killing  this  legislation  by  inaction  as 
planting  time  approaches;  the  House 
was  unable  to  agree  on  a  bill. 

Bills  to  provide  for  mandatory  in¬ 
spection  of  poultry  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  seem  set  to  be 
passed  by  Congress.  But  bills  for 
humane  slaughter  of  livestock  are 
set  to  die. 

The  bill  to  permit  farmers  to  plant 
wheat  without  regard  to  marketing 
quotas  or  other  government  restric¬ 
tions  when  all  of  it  is  to  be  used’ for 
seed  and  feed  on  the  farms  seems 
comfortably  settled  in  its  usual 
pigeonhole.  Nobody  was  offering  to 
give  this  bill  a  hearing. 

Bills  to  permit  deductions  from  the 
checks  paid  to  livestock  producers  at 
the  stockyards  reached  the  point  of 
committee  hearings,  but  the  road 
ahead  seems  dark.  USDA  opposes 


mittees.  The  second  session  included 
committees’  reports,  election  of  tem¬ 
porary  directors  and  officers,  and 
adoption  of  a  tentative  finance  pi'o- 
gram.  Presiding  over  these  sessions 
were  William  Waldorf,  Copake,  N. 
Y.,  Samuel  Bailo,  So.  Lyons,  Mich., 
and  Karl  Kaap,  Fennimore,  Wise. 

It  was  decided  to  set  up  a  national 
organization  with  15  areas,  deter¬ 
mined  by  milk  production,  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  1,000-member  units 
in  each  area,  and  with  a  national  di¬ 
rector  for  each  area.  It  was  further 
resolved  to  charge  organization  dues 
of  S3. 00  per  member,  $2.00  to  be  re¬ 
tained  in  the  national  treasury  and 
$1.00  for  each  area;  local  unit  fi¬ 
nancing  would  be  determined  by 
each  unit. 

Directors  were  elected  from  10  of 
the  15  areas,  as  follows:  Northern 
Wisconsin  —  John  Gurtner,  Cumber¬ 
land;  Southern  Wisconsin  —  Joseph 
Nelson,  Fond  d_u  Lac;  Pennsylvania 
and  New  Jersey  —  George  Garey,  Au¬ 
gusta,  N.  J.;  New  England  —  Arthur 
Gude,  Alstead,  N.  H.;  New  York  — 
William  Waldorf;  Michigan  and  In¬ 
diana —  Samuel  Bailo;  Ohio  and 
Kentucky  —  George  Sandefur,  Dan- 


them,  saying  that  similar  plans  would 
be  urged  for  a  variety  of  other  pro¬ 
ducts;  the  government,  it  says,  would 
be  collecting  money  from  almost  all 
farmers.  The  idea  is  to  take  the 
money  and  use  advertising  and  pub¬ 
licity  to  get  consumers  to  eat  more 
meat.  The  dairy  industry,  which  al¬ 
ready  has  its  own  private  check-off 
system  for  a  similar  purpose,  also  finds 
some  segments  pushing  hard  for  a 
much  more  ambitious  program,  with 
mandatory  deductions. 

But  only  the  corn  legislation  was 
of  a  nature  to  touch  almost  all  farm¬ 
ers.  It  was  tied  up  with  other  feed 
grains  in  the  discussions  and,  of 
course,  it  would  affect  all  livestock, 
dairy  and  poultry  producers.  The 
farm  bloc  split  into  warring  seg¬ 
ments,  with  easterners  fearing  the 
effects  of  any  action  on  their  poultry, 
dairy,  livestock  constituents,  and 
southerners  arguing  that  the  admin¬ 
istration  was  proposing  something 
special  for  corn  at  the  expense  of 
cotton,  tobacco,  and  feed-grain  pro¬ 
ducers.  The  metropolitan  bloc  of 
legislators,  usually  very  anxious  to 
legislate  benefits  for  farmers,  pro¬ 
vided  the  necessary  numbers  this 
time  to  upset  any  and  all  proposals 
for  relief  from  severe  planting  re¬ 
strictions.  This  revolt  of  the  city 
Congressmen  in  the  House,  plus  the 


ville,  Ind.;  Missouri,  Nebraska,  Ar¬ 
kansas  and  Louisiana  —  J.  E.  Goss, 
Fair  Grove,  Mo.;  Minnesota  —  Carl 
Nelson,  Barron;  and  Iowa  —  Walter 
Steger,  Davenport,  la.  Directors  for 
the  remaining  five  areas  will  be 
chosen  later  by  representatives  from 
those  areas.  Officers  elected  by  the 
directors  were:  Arthur  Gude,  presi¬ 
dent;  Samuel  Bailo,  vice-pres.,  and 
John  Gurtner,  seey-treas. 

Delegates  approved  “National 
Dairymen’s  Assn.  Cooperative”  as  the 
name  for  the  new  organization. 

The  program  has  for  its  basis  the 
setting  of  “a  cost-of-production  plus 
profit”  price  for  manufacturing  milk 
in  Wisconsin,  the  price  of  fluid  milk 
to  be  determined  by  the  same  plus 
differentials  as  are  now  added  by  the 
trade  to  the  present  Wisconsin  price. 
The  new  price  will  be  determined 
by  the  association’s  stabilization 
board  which  shall  also  have  authority 
to  buy  back  all  surpluses  of  manu¬ 
factured  products  with  funds  de¬ 
ducted  from  each  member’s  milk 
check.  Recognition  is  given  to  the 
possibility  of  production  controls  or 
quotas  to  prevent  production  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  market  demands.  The  plan 
does  not  presuppose  the  need  for  any 
implementing  legislation,  there  being 
sufficient  laws  now  on  the  books  to 
provide  any  nationwide  marketing 
agreement  that  may  be  deemed 
necessary.  (Full  details  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  published  in  an  early 
issue.  —  Ed.) 


wide  and  bitter  disagreement  among 
farm  legislators,  led  to  some  fears 
that  all  future  important  farm  bills 
will  have  a  stormy  path  through 
Congress. 

If  the  resentments,  name-calling 
and  general  bickering  are  not 
smoothed  over,  it  may  be  difficult  to 
pass  any  bills  calling  for  further  sub¬ 
sidies  to  farmers.  In  the  past,  when 
the  chips  were  down,  legislators 
voted  for  each  other’s  crops. 

The  present  Congressional  session 
has  barely  hit  the  half-way  mark,  but 
it  is  quite  clear  that  major  actions 
will  be  postponed  until  next  year.  In 
actuality,  this  is  the  situation  Agri¬ 
culture  Secretary  Ezra  T.  Benson  has 
been  wishing  would  come  to  pass. 
While  the  Congressmen  are  thinking 
of  election  year  activities,  Benson  is 
glad  to  have  another  year  in  which 
to  prove  that  his  policies  will  work. 

At  secret  House  Appropriation 
hearings,  Benson  recently  admitted 
that  the  soil-bank  program  could  be 
a  multi-billion-dollar  mistake.  He 
said  only  experience  will  tell  whe¬ 
ther  it  will  actually  work  to  cut  pro¬ 
duction  and  to  justify  its  tremendous 
cost.  This  is  another  reason  why  he 
welcomes  a  year’s  moratorium  on 
important  farm  laws. 

Harry  Lando 


-  What  to  Do  with  Baling 
Twine? 


Articles  of  Interest 

In  Coming  Issues 

|  •  Irrigating  Northeast  Farms 
By  John  T.  Starr 
i  w  The  Machine  and  the  Town 
J  By  Charles  H.  Moseley 
;  m  Recovery  for  the  Soil 
By  George  R.  Free 
I  m  Are  All  Red  Apples  Ripe? 
By  L.  D.  Tukey 

!  •  “The  Lamb  Was  Sure  to  Go” 
By  D.  M.  Kinsman 

•  Good  Grass-Silage  Preserva¬ 

tives 

By  J.  G.  Archibald 

•  The  Turkeys  of  Turkey 

Hollow 

By  C.  L.  Stratton 

•  Don’t  Roast  Your  Motors 
By  Peter  Nevaldine 

•  Carbon  Dioxide  and  Egg 

Quality 

By  Milo  Swanson 

•  Nuts  for  the  Northeast 
By  G.  L.  Slate 


"A-Day"  National  Agri 
culture  College  May  4 

Students  at  National  Agricultural 
College,  Doyle'stown,  Bucks  Co., 
Penna.  have  set  aside  May  4  to  enter¬ 
tain  families  and  friends  on  their 
Ninth  Annual  Agricultural  Day.  The 
purpose  of  the  day  is  to  acquaint 
farmers  and  other  folks  with  up-to- 
date  skills  learned  by  the  students; 
everything  that  goes  into  “A-Day”  is 
a  result  of  the  students’  own  work. 
The  horticultural  show  is  said  to  be 
as  good  as  the  national  flower  shows. 
There  is  a  dairy  cattle  and  livestock 
fitting  and  showing  contest;  special 
events  are  set  for  poultry,  agronomy, 
farm  mechanics,  and  the  food  in¬ 
dustry.  Feature  attractions  are  to  be 
a  log-sawing  contest,  a  co-ed  milking 
contest  and  band  and  glee-club  con¬ 
certs.  The  students  invite  all  people 
interested  in  agriculture  and  farm 
life  to  come  to  their  annual  “A-Day” 
Saturday,  the  fourth  of  May. 


Here  is  a  question  that  has 
troubled  me  ever  since  we  moved 
onto  the  farm  and  became  farmers: 
What  do  livestock  men  do  with  all 
their  baling  twine?  We  have  used  it 
for  many  kinds  of  tying  and  binding. 
I  have  braided  it  into  a  long  rope 
to  help  in  bringing  in  the  hay.  We 
have  burned  it  just  to  get  rid  of 
it.  Surely,  there  must  be  some  more 
constructive  uses  for  it.  Can  any 
Rural  New  Yorker  reader  give  me 
some  new  ideas?  e.  h. 


New! 


Snite* 


MODEL  200  BEAN 
WINDROWER 


Makes  2-,  4-  or  6-row  windrow 
when  2  rows  are  pulled 
at  a  time. 

Operates  on  a  completely  new 
principle!  Exclusive  spring-  linger 
rotor  is  designed  so  lingers  can't 
get  inside  drum.  Fingers  Ilex 
around  rocks 
without  disturbing  them. 
Combs  down  through  rocks  and 
weeds  to  pick  the  beans  up 
right  oil  the  ground. 

The  200  forms  a  high.dry^windrow, 
free  of  dirt  and  stones, 
protected  from  wind  and  rain. 
Requires  surprisingly  little  power, 
windrow  either  as  you  pull  or 
afterwards  - 
power  take-off  driven.- 
best  tool  there  is 
to  relay  damaged  windrows' 
of  any  crop. 


Built  to'ffake  it.” 
You  get  cleaner  beans 
with  less  dockage 
end  less  wear  and  tear 


on  your  combine. 
This  great  machine 
soon  pays  for 
itself! 


For  full  information,  writ* 
Croat  Lakes  Farm  Supplies,  Inc. 
Cedar  and  Hazel  Streets, 
Lansing  4,  Michigan 
or 


Snn&4  COMPANY 
BETTENDORF,  IOWA 


JftEAVER 

riding  iractor 


Power  and  traction  to  handle  toughest  jobs  .  .  . 
steering  and  control  so  easy  a  boy  or  girl  can 
handle  it.  Service-proved,  engineered  design. 
Quality  precision  construction,  low,  low  main¬ 
tenance.  Full  6.8  h.p.  Wisconsin  heavy-duty 
engine.  22  matched  farm-quality,  heavy-duty 
implements  and  accessories  for  four-season 
utility. 

Four  models  .  .  .  wheel  or  patented  tiller 
steering. 

Sold  and  serviced  nationwide.  For  literature  and 
name  of  dealer,  write  Dept.  RY. 

NEW  30"  ROTARY  MOWER— Front  Mounted 

THE  BAIRD  MACHINE  CO. 

Builders  of  High  Production  Machinery  Since  1 849 
STRATFORD  •  CONNECTICUT 


HALF  THE  WORK 
TWICE  THE  PLEASURE 

when  you  ride  .  .  * 


NOW  IN  OUR 
TENTH  YEAR 
of  production 


PATENTS 


Write  tor  Information  on 
what  steps  an  inventor  should 
take  to  secure  a  patent. 


PATRICK  D.  BEAVERS 

942  Columbian  Bldg.,  Washington  1.  O  C 
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"A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  ol 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for'  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


“Because  I  Live  .  . 

NO  creature  other  than  man  needs  to  know 
any  reason  for  being;  existence  is  suffi¬ 
cient.  But  man,  because  of  the  capacity  of  his 
mind,  probes  beyond  the  limits  of  the  cradle 
and  the  grave  to  ask  “What?”  and  “Why?”. 
He  is  not  content  with  only  the  materialistic 
continuity  of  the  universe. 

Man  hoards  his  memories  and  his  hopes,  and 
he  finds  in  them  the  whisper  of  a  likeness  be¬ 
tween  the  Eternal  Mind  and  his  own.  Truth  en¬ 
tices  his  search  for  a  place  in  the  purpose  of 
God.  His  heart  doth  know.  Though  his  mind  may 
waver  about  the  things  of  the  spirit,  he  senses 
that  life  is  not  limited  to  earth  alone.  The 
frugality  of  creation  would  not  let  it  be  so. 

Churches  will  be  crowded  on  Easter  Day  in 
response  to  this  urging  of  man’s  spirit.  Man 
wants  to  hear  again  the  one  great  story  that 
strengthens  his  faith  in  the  continuation  and 
purpose  of  life.  Here  is  the  story  of  One  who 
gave  to  the  world  values  it  can  never  again 
do  without — faith  and  hope.  Gathering  within 
His  own  life  the  great  spiritual  teachings,  He 
gave  direction  and  fulfillment  to  man’s  search¬ 
ing  and  yearning  for  his  own  eventual  rewards 
according  to  his  due. 

Not  the  least  of  man’s  happiness  at  Easter 
comes  from  the  authority  of  His  words,  “Be¬ 
cause  I  live,  you  shall  live  also.” 


The  Governor  Should  Approve 

THERE  are  a  few  farm  bills,  passed  by  the 
1957  New  York  State  Legislature,  that 
should  be  approved  by  Governor  Harriman. 
They  are: 

1.  The  Wise-Wilcox  bill  legalizing  the  use 
of  the  gallon  milk  jug. 

2.  The  Wise-Goddard  bill  to  exempt  milk 
vending  machines  from  dealer  license  require¬ 
ments. 

3.  The  McEwen-Wilcox  bill  amending  Sec¬ 
tion  258-c  of  the  Agriculture  and  Markets  Law 
so  as  to  provide  that  a  license  applicant’s  lack 
of  proper  equipment  shall  be  no  bar  to  the 
issuance  of  a  license  so  long  as  the  applicant 
can  prove  he  has  arranged  to  acquire  the 
equipment. 

4.  The  Erwin-Lawrence  bill  to  provide  for 
marketing  agreements  for  poultry  and  specific 
fruit  and  vegetable  crops,  only  if  approved  by 
66  2/3  per  cent  of  farmers  growing  any  such 
crop.  This  measure  does  not  fix  price  or  con¬ 
trol  acreage;  it  is  aimed  primarily  at  uniform 
grading  and  provides  for  advertising  and  pro¬ 
motion. 

5.  A  bill  to  exempt  bulk  coolers  on  farms 
from  taxation  as  real  estate. 

The  first  three  bills  were  vetoed  by  the 
Governor  last  year,  we  think  unwisely. 

While  none  of  the  bills  is  earth-shaking  in 
scope  or  effect,  all  of  them  do  reflect  a  dispo¬ 
sition  to  give  farmers  more  opportunity  to 
succeed  without  government  assistance.  Such 
a  trend  should  be  recognized  and  encouraged 
by  Mr.  Harriman. 


New  York — Great  Onion  State 

DESPITE  the  fact  that  demand  for  onions 
is,  as  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
says,  inelastic,  there  is  possibility  that  cut¬ 
ting  of  acreage,  as  discussed  on  page  244,  may 
not  be  the  only  way  that  growers  can  definitely 
assure  themselves  of  a  profitable  price.  Within 
the  past  five  years,  the  average  prices  farmers 
received  for  a  50-pound  sack  of  Yellow  Globes, 
which  constitute  75  per  cent  of  all  onions,  have 
varied  by  as  much  as  92  per  cent  from  one 
season  to  another;  in  1952-53  they  averaged 
$2.31,  but  the  next  season  they  went  down  to 
68  cents.  The  market  for  them  has  been  marred 
by  speculation  and  by  avarice.  Futures  on  the 
Chicago  Mercantile  Exchange  a  year  ago  went 
down  to  as  low  as  10  cents  a  sack.  Violations 
of  Commodity  Exchange  Commission  rules 
were  charged,  and  it  is  to  the  credit  of  actual 
onion  farmers  that  they  protested  against  the 
operations  of  the  market  so  much  that  Con¬ 
gress  investigated.  Some  concrete  correction 
and  relief  came  from  this,  but  perhaps  the 
most  important  result  was  for  the  Congress 
actually  to  question  whether  or  not  the  futures 
markets  were  needed  at  all.  Outlawing  of  all 
futures  trading  was  hinted.  Nothing  could 
have  a  more  salutary  effect  on  order  and 
honesty  in  trading,  and  on  fair  farm  prices. 

An  increasing  population  should  also  help 
increase  demand  for  onions  so  as  to  affect 
prices  favorably.  But  cannot  individual  con¬ 
sumption  also  be  increased?  Per  capita  con¬ 
sumption  of  onions  at  11.8  pounds  now  per 
year  is  only  slightly  above  what  it  was  in  the 
depression  years.  Because  wartime  consump¬ 
tion  was  almost  a  pound  and  a  half  higher  per 
person,  there  is  room  for  hope  that  proper 
promotion  could  eventually  increase  demand. 
The  rarity  of  onion  publicity  both  presently 
and  in  the  past  suggests  that  onion  appeal  is 
amenable,  if  not  to  real  stretching,  then  at 
least  to  some  broadening.  The  export  market 
needs  further  development,  too.  Any  such 
work  as  the  American  Onion  Growers  Assn, 
may  do  along  this  line  will  indeed  be  welcome. 
New  York,  the  greatest  onion  State  in  the 
world,  has  no  intention  of  letting  its  supremacy 
go  to  seed. 


Poultry  Traffic  Light — Green, 
and  Yellow 

VEN  though  the  price  for  highest  quality 
large  eggs  still  hovers  only  slightly  above 
35  cents  at  northeastern  wholesale  markets,  the 
prospects  for  future  poultry  profit  have  been 
brightened  by  the  26-per-cent  decline  in  num¬ 
ber  of  egg-type  chicks  hatched  during  the  first 
three  months  of  this  year.  Because  an  eight- 
per-cent  reduction  was  believed  earlier  to  have 
been  quite  adequate  to  bring  eventual  supply 
in  balance  with  demand,  alarm  is  presently  being 
sounded  that  there  may  be  a  serious  shortage 
of  eggs  this  Fall  and  Winter.  Poultry  special¬ 
ists,  officials,  and  breeders  are  encouraging  in¬ 
creased  brooding  now  not  only  to  aid  poultry- 
men  in  moving  farther  to  the  profit  side  of  the 
ledger  later  this  year,  but  also  to  make  sure 
that  there  are  really  enough  eggs  to  go  around. 
But  their  thinking  goes  beyond  this.  They  are 
hoping  additionally  that  the  supply  of  eggs 
does  not  go  so  low  —  and  prices  so  high  —  next 
Fall  and  Winter  that  the  volume  of  chicks  in 
1958  will  again  be  huge  and  calamitous.  Eyes 
are  focussed  ahead  to  avoid  another  egg  de¬ 
pression  like  the  one  we  are  now  in. 

Individual  poultrymen  have  been  hurt,  and 
hurt  badly,  by  the  1956-57  plunge  of  egg  prices. 
Poultry  houses  are  empty  on  many  farms  of 
the  Northeast;  even  backyard  flocks  are  smaller 
or  gone  entirely.  Both  long-  and  short-term 
indebtedness  has  been  almost  impossible  to  re¬ 
duce.  Were  it  not  for  a  generally  healthy  in¬ 
dustrial  economy,  the  situation  would  be  im¬ 
possible.  As  it  is,  it  is  intolerable.  Quite  outside 
the  realm  of  integration,  the  egg  industry  does 
not  seem  to  have  worked  its  way  out  of  boom- 
bust  cycles.  But  low  returns  of  recent  months 
have  apparently  produced  anything  but  cau¬ 
tion;  judiciousness  is  not  particularly  manifest. 
Consequently,  the  enthusiasm  of  some  for  a 
sudden  surge  of  starting  chicks  is  hard  to 
share.  It  would  seem  unwise  for  any  marginal 


poultryman  to  re-enter  the  field  at  this  time 
or  for  any  new  one,  unless  poultry  is  truly 
to  be  his  life,  to  start;  likewise,  there  is  no 
compelling  reason  to  make  backyard  flocks 
larger.  However,  for  the  able  poultryman 
who  was  starting  fewer  chicks,  or  none  at  all, 
because  of  integration  and  midwest  threats  or 
because  of  uncertainty,  the  light  ahead  on  the 
road  to  1958  does  shine  green  for  immediate 
“go-ahead”  plans.  There  may  be  rough  riding 
and  detours  on  the  road  beyond  1957-58,  but 
the  path  poultry  and  eggs  will  travel  six  months 
and  a  year  from  now  should  be  far  more  pros¬ 
perous  than  the  one  they  are  on  today. 


National  Grass  Roots 

HE  dairy  farmers  who  took  time  out  of 
their  busy  days  and  spent  their  own  money 
to  attend  the  organization  meeting  of  the 
National  Dairy  Farmers  Assn,  in  Chicago  two 
weeks  ago  are  entitled  to  the  respect  of  all  their 
fellow  farmers  for  their  courage  and  energy. 
These  men,  representing  some  225,000  farmers 
through  their  various  organizations,  met  to¬ 
gether  to  establish  the  groundwork  for 
national  dairy  bargaining.  Their  purpose  is 
clearly  stated  as  follows: 

“Dairy  farmers  agree  that  under  the  pres¬ 
ent  system  they  have  little  control  over  the 
market  prices  of  dairy  products.  Sources  of 
distribution  which  set  prices  that  affect  his 
income  are  not  interested  whether  he  receives 
a  fair  return  that  will  produce  a  profit  over 
his  production  costs  and  investment.  If  he  is 
to  survive,  the  dairy  farmer  must  control  the 
price  of  dairy  products  from  the  grass  roots 
level.  He  must  be  able  to  take  steps  to  elimin¬ 
ate  damaging  surpluses  and  regulate  his  in¬ 
come  like  any  other  business  man.” 

It  was  the  consensus  of  the  meeting  that 
these  aims  can  be  accomplished,  if  ever,  only 
on  a  national  level  by  a  national  organization. 
It  was  also  agreed  that  a  basic  price  must  be 
placed  on  the  Wisconsin  milk  manufacturing 
price  and,  further,  that  this  must  be  a  price 
based  on  cost  of  production  plus  a  profit.  A 
report  of  the  two-day  meeting  appears  on 
page  255  of  this  issue. 

Everyone  is  agreed  that  exploitation  of  the 
farmer  must  end  and  that  he  is  entitled  to  the 
dignity,  independence  and  security  in  our 
economy  that  he  deserves.  The  inertia  of  the 
established  farm  organizations  has  been  one 
of  the  principal  reasons  for  the  growing  feel¬ 
ing  at  the  grass  roots  —  at  the  local,  state  and 
national  levels  —  that  the  responsibility  for 
action  must  be  shouldered  by  individual  dairy¬ 
men.  These  farmers  who  met  in  Chicago  are 
undertaking  a  tremendous  task,  fraught  with 
much  opposition,  and  they  realize  it  better 
than  anyone.  Their  plan  merits,  at  the  very 
least,  the  serious  attention  of  every  milk  pro¬ 
ducer.  If  that  is  obtained,  wholehearted  sup¬ 
port  could  be  the  inevitable  result. 


What  Farmers  Say 

FIVE  YEARS  OF  MILK  PROMISES 

“Five  years  is  a  long  time”  to  wait,  as  you  say 
so  aptly.  Talk  is  cheap.  Benefits  are  what  count. 
Dairymen  should  decide  what  they  are  after  and 
want  and  need.  All  laws,  regulations  and  orders 
applying  to  them  are  only  man-made,  so  why  not 
figure  out  how  they  can  be  changed  and  then  see 
to  it  that  they  are  changed  to  what  they  should 
be  for  justice  to  all?  Every  other  business  passes 
its  costs  down  along  the  line  to  the  consumer  and, 
when  the  consumer  gets  on  his  hind  legs,  the  in- 
between  man  knows  something  is  up  and  has  to 
adjust,  get  out  of  business,  or  go  broke. 

We  farmers  may  know  farming,  but  how  many 
of  us  known  marketing  and  merchandising?  En¬ 
list  the  professors  of  the  agricultural  colleges  to 
tell  us  what  is  wrong.  If  they  cannot,  look  else¬ 
where  for  leadership. 

Erie  Co.  (N.  Y.)  Farmer 


Brevities 

“But  now  is  Christ  risen  from  the  dead.”  —  1 
Cor.  15:20. 

Ayrshire  breeders  will  hold  their  82nd  annual 
convention  at  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  May  2-4. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Milking 
Shorthorn  Society  will  be  held  in  Springfield,  Mo., 
April  26-27. 
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Chevy  puts 


The  dashing  new  Corvette  (left)  and  the  Bel  Air  Sport  Coupe. 


the  purr 


in  performance  / 


That  new  V8  in  the  195  7 
Chevrolet  is  as  quiet  as  a  con¬ 
tented  cat  and  as  smooth  as 
cream.  And  it’s  cat-quick  in  re¬ 
sponse  when  you  ask  for  action! 

Just  nudge  the  accelerator,  and  it  pours 
out  the  kind  of  velvety  action  that  helps 
you  be  a  surer,  safer  driver  at  all  times. 
Its  right-now  response  keeps  you  out  of 
unexpected  highway  emergencies.  And  it 
overpowers  steep  hills  with  such  ease 
they  seem  like  level  landscape. 

New  Chevrolet  V8  engine  options  put 
up  to  245*  high-compression  horsepower 


under  your  command.  With  283  cubic 
inches  of  displacement,  this  V8  is  a  new, 
bigger  and  better  edition  of  the  engines 
that  have  put  Chevrolet  at  the  top  of  the 
performance  ladder.  It’s  sassy,  sure — but 
as  tame  to  your  touch  as  a  purring 
pussycat. 

Try  the  smoothest  V8  you  ever  put  a 
toe  to,  and  all  the  good  things  that  go 
with  it.  Like  new  Turboglide — the  first 
and  only  triple-turbine  automatic  drive 
(an  extra-cost  option).  And  Chevy’s 
own  special  sweet  and  solid  way  of  going. 
Stop  by  your  Chevrolet  dealer’s.  .  .  . 
Chevrolet  Division  of  General  Motors, 
Detroit  2,  Michigan. 


1USA 

'57  CHEVROLET 


*270-h.p.  high-performance  en¬ 
gine  also  available  at  extra  cost. 
Also  Ramjet  fuel  injection  en¬ 
gines  with  up  to  283  h.p. 


April  20,  1957 
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Manufacturers  of  Qua  I  If 
Products  since  1870 


You  can  get  more  meat,  mill  and  eggs,  without  a  dime  for 
extra  feed.  Just  keep  drinking  water  always  available  for 
livestock.  A  dependable  Myers  Ejecto  water  system  is  the 
economical  way  to  do  it  Its  single  moving  part  is  stubbornly 
corrosion  resistant,  free  from  pump  killing  vibration.  And 
the  Ejecto  is  carefree!  Even  lubrication  is  unnecessary. 

May  is  National  Water  Systems  Month  and  a  good 

time  to  call  your  nearby  Myers  dealer.  He  is  an  expert 
you  can  depend  on  to  help  you  select  the  right 

pump  for  your  well  and  water  requirements. 

ft 


Water 

Systems 


Pumps  \  \\  |  yjater 

I  |  Conditioners 


Hand 

and  Power 
Sprayers 


heatwave 

furnaces 


0  ur ....x . 

.  .  farm  pumps, 

.  : 


free1 

jr.d  softeners.  Answer  Orange  Street, 

F.  E.  Myers  S.  Bro.  Co. 


$y  sterns 

.  Kitchener,  Ontario. 


Name 


Street  or  Route 


City 


When  the  hogs  are  graded ,  the  agent  gives  his  reasons.  The  hog  farmer 
learns— and  earns — at  Neiv  York  State’s  market  pools  for  hogs. 


New  Market  for  N.  V  Hogs 


aBc~~ .  IT  was  during  late  1955  and 

early  1956  when  prices  of 
hogs  were  so  low  that  the 
idea  of  the  New  York  Mar¬ 
ket  Hog  Pool  was  born. 

|  Not  only  were  prices  al- 
I  most  ruinously  off,  but  the 
regular  markets  seemed  to  have  little 
regard  for  quality.  A  top  hog  was 
just  a  hog,  and  not  worth  much  at 
that. 

Something  had  to  be  done  to  em¬ 
phasize  the  higher  value  of  so-called 
meat-type  hogs  and  to  develop  a  mar¬ 
keting  system  which  would  recognize 
it.  When  grading  of  live  animals  and 
buying  of  them  on  the  basis  of  grade 
were  conceived  of  as  principles,  it 
became  apparent  that  the  10-year 
success  of  the  Schuyler  County  lamb 
pool  in  New  York  could  serve  both 
as  a  guide  and  a  goal.  Hogs  of  par¬ 
ticipants  would  be  graded  individ¬ 
ually  and,  as  in  Watkins  Glen  with 
the  sheep,  sold  on  the  basis  of  then- 
grade  to  a  single  invited  packer. 
Prices  paid  for  the  hogs  would  de¬ 
pend  on  their  graded  quality. 

The  endeavor  to  raise  the  price— 
and  the  quality— of  New  York  State 
swine  became  a  cooperative  one.  It 
would  begin  with  the  farmer  and  his 
swine,  work  up  through  selling  with 
the  Empire  Livestock  Marketing  Co¬ 
operative,  carry  on  with  buying  by 
the  Tobin  Packing  Co.  of  Rochester, 
and  be  completed  with  educational 
information  to  be  obtained  and  dis¬ 
seminated  by  the  extension  service  of 
the  College  of  Agriculture.  The  pro¬ 
ducer  would  see  his  hogs  sold  on  the 
basis  of  their  grade,  and  he  would  be 
able  to  compare  his  stock  with 
others’.  He  would  have  opportunity 
to  ask  questions  on  hog  type,  on 
grades,  and  on  markets. 

The  first  market  hog  pool  was  held 
at  Caledonia,  Livingston  Co.,  on  April 


12,  1956.  A  price  differential  of  $1.65 
per  hunderdweight  had  been  de¬ 
cided  upon  between  top  and  bottom 
grades,  and  the  whole  structure  of 
payments  was  based  on  Chicago 
prices  plus  a  transportation  differ¬ 
ential.  The  hogs  were  graded  by  two 
representatives  of  Empire  Livestock 
Marketing  Co-op.  and  by  New  York 
State  Extension  Swine  Specialist 
Ellis  A.  Pierce  on  the  basis  of  back- 
fat  thickness,  carcass  length,  over-all 
meat-type,  and  weight.  Grades  were 
No.  1  for  the  best,  then  No.  2,  and 
No.  3. 

Of  the  238  head  marketed  at  the 
first  pool,  64  were  No.  1.  86  No.  2, 
and  35  No.  3;  53  were  classified  as 
“various”,  i.e.,  of  undesirable  weight 
or  condition.  The  prices  averaged 
$16.06,  six  cents  higher  than  that 
paid  the  same  day  at  Chicago  for  ex¬ 
treme  top  190/225-pound  hogs.  The 
No.  l’s  averaged  $16.90,  the  No.  2’s 
$16.15,  and  the  No.  3’s  $15.25.  Ex¬ 
treme  top  prices  for  190/225-pound 
hogs  at  Buffalo  the  same  day  aver¬ 
aged  $16.50.  The  first  pool  was  an 
apparent  financial  success.  Producers 
had  an  opportunity  to  see  pro¬ 
fessional  grading  of  hogs;  frequent 
demonstrations  with  the  back-fat 
probe  revealed  the  advantages  of 
breeding  meat-type  stock. 

The  next  pool  was  held  on  May  31 
and  was  followed  by  others  on  July 
19,  August  16  and  September  6. 
Thereafter  until  the  end  of  the  year, 
the  pools  were  held  every  three 
weeks.  Ten  were  held  in  all  during 
the  year;  1,909  hogs  were  sold  by 
110  consigning  farmers. 

As  soon  as  the  hogs  were  graded 
and  sold,  they  were  trucked  to  the 
packing  company  for  slaughter  the 
following  day.  Carcass  length  and 

(Continued  on  Page  264) 


10.000  GALLONS 

_ _ _  _  _  BATTLESHIP  GRAY 

■lor  Paint,  suitabla  tor  metal  or  wood 
tion.  packed  in  five-gallon  steal  ean».  Cariee«»»- 
on  large  Marine  order.  Price  $6.00  per  5  gal.  ean 
i  with  order.  F.O.B.  RAHWAY  NEW  JERSEY. 
MERCIAL  CHEMICAL  CO.  RAHWAY.  N.  J. 


^Two  great  Silos 

Vlasting  beauty 

^Completely  proven 

V Great  durability 

J  Minimum 

absorption 
Write  for  literature 
Harder  Silo  Co.,  Coble-j 
skill,  N.  Y. 


Here’s  The  Way 
To  Curb  A  Rupture 

Successful  Home  Method  That  Anyone  Can 
Use  on  Any  Reducible  Rupture, 

Large  or  Small 


Costs  Nothing  To  Find  Out 


Thousands  of  ruptured  men  will  rejoice  to 
know  that  the  full  plan  so  successfully  used 
by  Capt.  W.  A.  Collings  for  his  double 
rupture  from  which  he  suffered  so  long  will 
be  sent  free  to  all  who  write  for  it. 

It  won’t  cost  you  a  cent  to  find  out  and 
you  may  bless  the  day  you  sent  for  it. 
Hundreds  have  already  reported  satisfactory 
results  following  this  free  offer.  Send  right 
away  _  NOW  —  before  you  put  down  this 
paper. 


CAPT.  W. 
BOX  707  P. 


A.  COLLINGS,  INC. 
WATERTOWN.  NEW  YORK 


SAVE  30# 


ON  GUARANTEED 
►rotary  TRACTORS 


Direct  factory-to-you  price,  ioweit 
Mows  Lawn  *  Haul*  in  the  field.  High  quality  machine. 
-  Scythe*  •  Roller  All  steel  construction.  Models  from 
,  ?  2'  *  to  3'/,  HP.  Enqlnes  used: 

Sulky  Spray*  Briggs  &.  Stratton.  Ctinton  and 
Mulches  Kohler.  Extra  big  Goodyear  tires. 

AC  Power  Generator  peverse  and  full  differential.  Auto- 
Plow*  Snow  matic  clutch.  Power  take-off.  Na« 

Cut*  Wood  tionwide  acclaim.  Act  now.  10  day 
free  trial.  Absolutely  no  fUK. 

CUITIILER  MFG.  CO.. 

162-C  CHURCH  ST.. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK.  N.  J. 


)St  of  the  live  No.  1  hogs  at  the  1956  New  yovk  marnei  nogs  pain  ui 
ledonia  eventually  became  No.  1  carcasses.  Live  quality  improved 
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BEEF  CATTLE 


REGISTERED  HEREFORDS  % 


Actredited  Held 

*>  < 

BREEDING  STOCK  AT  ALL  TIMES 
Lewij  Breeding  lorry  Dom.  Breeding 

“FARMLANDS” 

COOPERSTOWN,  N.  Y. 

■Phene  417  Webster  Tillon 


Reg.  Polled  Herefords 

BULLS  READY  FOR  SERVICE 
„  ..  0PEN  AND  bred  HEIFERS 

Modern  Bloodline*  T.  B.  and  Bangs  Acer*dlt*d  Herd 
_  _  _  _ ,  „  BATTLEGROUND  FARMS 

FREEHOLD.  NEW  JERSEY _  PHONE:  8-2224 


«< 


THINK  ABERDEEN  ANGUS” 


WHEN  YOU  THINK  OF  BEEF  CATTLE  — 
lor  more  information  on  Angus  contact: 

PROFESSOR  JOHN  |.  MILLER, 

w  f  iur^uCAe.*?ry  J*tw  York  Afl0us  Association 
w.Nb  HALL,  Cornell  University,  ITHACA.  N.  Y. 


HEREFORD  CATTLE 

Should  have  a  place  in  your  farm  program.  Foundation 
stock  of  proven  and  popular  bloodlines  can  be  pur- 
chascd  from  our  members.  Write  for  information. 

i?  T/i'??  STATE  HEREFORD  ASSN.. 

12  WING  HALL. _ ITHACA.  NEW  YORK 

REGISTERED  POLLED  HEREFORDS 

CIRCLE  M  RANCH  BREEDING 
FIVE  two-year-old  BRED  HEIFERS  sired  by  a 

National  Champion,  bred  toi  a  son  of  a  National 
Champion.  Also  THREE  one-year-old  BULLS 

ALEX  PEBRUCQUE  &  SON. _ C A N AST OT A,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Home  for  2  Bred  Angus  YowsTonliharil 
system  in  New  Jersey,  Southern  Conn.,  or  New  York. 
STAFFORD.  200  Petersville  Rd.,  New  Rochelle.  N.  Y. 

-  HEREFORDS:  POLLED,  REGISTERED  _ - 

l&  COWS  with  CALVES.  Two  Excellent  Bulls.  Six 
Open  Heifers.  All  with  papers.  Domino  bloodlines. 
GEORGE  GREB,  Telephone  Red  Hook,  N.  Y.  6851 

FOR  SALE:  28  FEEDER  ST  EER- Between  600  and 
rl>0  lbs.  CRESCENT  HILL  FARMS, 

R  •  D-  I .  EVANS  CITY.  PA.  Phone:  President  6-1133 


Dairy  Guild  Elects 

The  following  officers  were  elected 
at  the  second  annual  convention  of 
the  Tri-State  Master  Dairy  Farmers’ 
Guild,  held  in  Middletown,  N.  Y., 
on  March  30. 

President,  William  Dirie,  Calli- 
coon,  N.  Y.;  1st  vice-pres.,  represent¬ 
ing  Pennsylvania,  Floyd  Gillette, 
Honesdale;  2nd  vice-pres.,  represent¬ 
ing  New  Jersey,  Russell  Blakeslee, 
Newton;  3rd  vice-pres.,  representing 
New  York,  Glenn  Bullock,  Hermon; 
secy.,  Donald  DeOtte,  Stroudsburg, 
Pa.;  treas.,  Francis  Lockburner,  New¬ 
ton,  N.  J.;  sentinel,  Gerald  E.  Fritts, 
Great  Meadows,  N.  J.;  trustees  — 
Ambrose  Taraschuk,  Honesdale,  Pa., 
Edward  Link,  Sussex,  N.  J.,  and 
Peter  Brandes,  Middletown,  N.  J. 
Rev.  John  W.  Dorney,  Branchville, 
N.  J.,  was  appointed  executive  di¬ 
rector. 


FRANKLIN  D.  ROOSEVELT,  Jr. 

ANNOUNCES 

FIRST  PRODUCTION  SALE 

Saturday,  April  20,  1957  at  1:00  P.  M. 

CLOVE  CREEK  FARM 

Poughquag,  Dutchess  County,  New  York 


Selling: 


44  POLLED  HEREFORDS  and 
30  HORNED  HEREFORDS 


ANGUS 


Ft  II  u  u  o  —  -  - - — 

Performance  tested,  big,  fast  growing  type  of  pure 
Scotch  breeding.  Request  folder  end  data. 
WYE  PLANTATION,  OUEENSTOWN,  MARYLAND 

-  REGISTERED  POLLED  HEREFORDS  _ 

Yearling  Bulls  and  Proven  Herd  Sires.  Top  Blood 
Lines;  Excellent  Foundation  Stock.-  Accredited  Herd 
PLEASANT  VALLEY  HEREFORD  FARMS,  ' 
_ GROTON.  NEW  YORK _ 

- —  HAVING  DWARF  TROUBLE?  — 

SELLING  DWARF-FREE  RANGE  AND  HERD 
BULLS  —  Reasonably  Priced.  Write  for  Information. 
WINDROW  FARM,  MOORESTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 

HEREFORD  HERD  BULL:  Reg.  senior  yearling,  ser¬ 

viceable  age,  excellent  pedigree  rugged  build  but  gentle 
disposition  priced  right.  VALLEYFIELD  FARM, 
DOVER  PLAINS,  N.  Y.  Phene:  5321 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


AYRSHIRE  DISPERSAL 


For  ELTON  PEPPER,  M  0  N  R  0  ETON^PENNaT 
(4  Miles  South  of  Towanda  in  Bradford  Countv) 
TUESDAY.  APRIL  30  at  11:00  A.  M-.  D.S.T. 

-  97  HEAD  —  91  by  Approved  Sires!  - 

<84  Home-bred  —  Excellent  DHI  Records!) 

44.  COWS;  13  1st  CALF  HEIFERS;  10  BRED 
HEIFERS;  10  YEARLINGS;  18  HEIFER 
CALVES;  Yr.  BULL  and  BULL  CALF. 
There  are  only  a  tew  herds  that  ever  get  to  be 
as  good  as  this  one.  The  herd  is  making  a  lot 
of  milk  now.  A  lot  of  cattle  are  bred  for  Fall 
21  cows  have  Actual  DHI  2X,  305-day  records  of 
404  to  501  lbs.  Fat.  There  are  32  daughters  of 
Whitpan  Man  O’War,  the  Breed's  leading  Century 
Sire.  Top  breeding  —  lots  of  4%  milk.  HEALTH- 
T.B.  Accredited.  Bangs  Certified,  Calfhcod  Vac¬ 
cinated,  T.  B.  and  Bioodtested  within  30  days 
and  inoculated  against  shipping  fever.  Eligible 
for  any  State. 

YOU’LL  MAKE  MONEY  by  BUYING  HERE' 

For  Catalog  Write  - 

..  T0M  p-  WHITTAKER. 

SALE  MANAGER,  BRANDON,  VERMONT 


,Why  take  chances  when  you  can  buy  a 
guaranteed  trained  Collie,  Border  Collie  or 
the  old  Shepherd  stra  n?  Trained  to  go  long 
J  distances  and  fetch  cattle,  they  make  all 
around  farm  dogs.  Either  breed  of  Collie. 
Males,  year  old  S55,  Females  $50,  spayed 
Females  $75.  Either  breed  of  Collie  ready 
(to  tram  on  stock,  Males  S35,  Females  $30 
mnntKr  c-  Border  Collies,  Males  three 

and  r„.| Sf5r  rema|efs  S20-  Try  a  St.  Bernard 
I*"?  „  ,e  Crossed  for  a  guardian  and  child's 

L®,'  Wales,  two  months  $30,  Females  $25. 

,  Your  visit  to  see  these  dogs  work  is  welcome. 
All  shipments  are  accompanied  with  health 
certificate  and  each  dog  or  pup  is  given  a 

I  guaranteed!  fr°m  3  9°°d  vet’  Safe  de,'verY 

_  WILFRED  ZERON. 

MORRISBURG,  ONTARIO,  CANADA 


REGISTERED 

Border  Collie  Pups 

Pure  bred  Border  Collie* 
make  work  easier  for  the 
farmer.  They  gather  and 
drive  cattle,  sheep.  hoss 
and  pen  poultry. 

MALYDA  FARM 

ROUTE  I.  BOX  224 

LIBERTYVILLE,  ILL. 


AYRSHIRE  CALF  SALE 

50  ^rLP^LELBR^pDRfLYR2S7H,«E  |H00,FPERMCAALTES 
FAIRGROUNDS,  COBLESKILL.  N  *Y 
Wonderful  Opportunity  for  4-H  and  .FFA  Members. 
Sponsored  by  New  York  Federation  Ayrshire  Clubs. 


REAL  KICKING  SHORTHORNS  .  SINCE  1936 

O.  Hendrickson.  Greenlawn  Farm.  Cofaleskill,  N.  Y. 


SHEEP 


G  Registered  G 
Corriedale  Yearling  Ewes 

And  their  8  2-weeks  old  lambs,  6  ewes  sired 
by  our  Famous  Art  King  Ram.  Our  flock 
average  is  13  pounds  sheared.  We  are  finished 
lambing  and  are  raising  a  170°,,  lamb  crop. 
6  ewes  and  their  8  lambs  for  $300  at  the  farm. 
FRED  H.  ZAUTNER, 

ROUTE  11,  BREWERTON,  NEW  YORK 

_ _ Telephone  Cicero  QW  95316 

Corriedale 

Sheep  out-produce  any  other  breed  in  existence  today. 
For  Breeding  Stock  and  List  of  Breeders  Write: 
AMERICAN  CORRIEDALE  ASSOCIATION, 
ROLLO  E.  SINGLETON,  Secretary, 

H>8-V  PARK  HILL, _ CO  L  U  M  BJA,  M  ISSO  U  R I 

|F?£dIAL.E:  1°  GRADE  SUFFOLK  EWES  WITH 
LAMBS  at  side.  CRESCENT  HILL  FARMS 
R  D.  I,  EVANS  CITY.  PA.  Phone:  President  6-1133 

r&mE?  Y0UR  FL0CK  WITH  A  GOOD  CHEVIOT 
hAM  to  insure  ease  of  lambing,  greater  fertility  liva¬ 
bility  and  earlier,  better  finish,  10  Select  Yearling 
BELBAY  FARM,  NEW  ALFX  A  N  D  R  I A  PA 

FGR  SALE:  CORRIEDALE  REGISTERED  LAMBS 
Sired  by  Eastern  District  Champion  Ram. 

EXCEPTIONAL  EWES  and  YEARLINGS 
NORMANDY  FARM,  LITCHFIELD,  CONN^ 

_ _ Telephone  JOrdan  7-5151 


j—  REGISTERED  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS  — 
From  real  heel  driving  parents,  born  lew  heel 
strikers.  Males  $15.00;  females  $12.00.  $1.00  extra 

■  for  registration  papers.  JOSEPH  WINKLER. 

!  _ HANKINS,  NEW  YORK _ 

Ped.  Smoolh  Fox  Terrier  Pups 


ST.  BERNARDS  —  A.  K.  C. 


HEALTHY  FARM  RAISED  PUPPIES 
W.  E.  YODER.  MEYERSDALE.  PA.  Phone:  424-M 

—  REGISTERED  GERMAN  SHEPHERD  PUPS  — 
Are  Ready  Jo  Go.  CLARK'S  KENNELS. 

PICKLE  HILL  ROAD,  MANSFIELD.  PENNA. 


SWINE 


Registered  Yorkshire 

FALL  BOARS  and  OPEN  GILTS 
Sired  by  the  New  York  State  Grand  Champion 
Dams  of  Champion  Blood  Lines 

BATTY  END  RANCH 

Dennis  Feitshans,  Phone:  2286,  Akron,  New  York 


PUBLIC  AUCTION 
2,000  —  FEEDER  PIGS  —  2,000 


...  ,  -'"vtv  .  .  l  Vi  D  -  Z.UUU 

Weened  —  Vaccinated  —  Graded.  All  Breeds,  Crosses 
7:30  P.  M  —  MAY  7,  1957 
...LlPi3"8  CcuntY  Pair  Grounds,  Indiana,  Penna. 
l)^.E^.TERN  FEN  N  A.  SWINE  PRODUCERS  ASSN, 
j  CARL  WILLIAMS,  Jr.,  R.  D.  3,  FORD  CITY,  PA. 

FREE  CIRCULAR:  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 
i  Since  1934.  C.  LUTZ.  Middletown  I,  Maryland 


FOR  SALE 


BURTni3EQUriHnEnV*l0T  dSHEEP  and  HEREFORDS 
BURTON  SHELDON,  R.  D.  3,  ONEONTA,  N.  Y 


RABBITS 


RAISE  RABBITS 

A  FULL  TIME  BUSINESS 
OR  WELL  PAID  HOBBY 

Thousands  of  Raisers  Needed  To  Meet  The 
Tremendous  Demand  for  MEAT— FUR— 
LABORATORY-BREEDING  STOCK. 

Know  the  Facts 

f  Breeds,  BreedingandCare,  Markets,  Etc. 

Plus  Bulletin,  25  Cents  We  Are  Association 
of  Breeders  who  want  to  see  you  start  rightl 

AMERICAN  RABBIT  ASS'N.38.  ARBA  Bldg.  Pittsburgh,  Penna. 


■  WANTED  —  _ _ _ 

lbs.  each,  any  color.  $1.75  each  delivered  to: 


VIRGIN  DOES 


orlrn  cumr,  *i./o  eacn  delivered  to 

PETER  J-  FLINN,  160  Ontario  St.,  ALBANY,  N.  Y 


CAVIES 


MINNESOTA  NO.  ONE  REGISTERED  AND 
i  UNREGISTERED  SOWS.  BOARS  AND  PIGS 
i  BRENHAVEN  FARM 

BOX  125,  R.  D.  3.  APOLLO,  PENNA. 

HAMPSHIRES:  MEAT  TYPE  BOARS  and  GILTS 
.  fsh1tr  an<*  Production  Records  Available 
CEDAR  POINT  FARMS,  BOX  718,  EASTON,  MD. 

SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA  SERVICE  BOARS 
ALL  AGES.  BRED  GILTS.  SHOATS 
Extra  Nice.  Bred  for  MORE  LEAN  MEAT-  Also 
BABY  PIGS.  C  W.  HILLMAN  ’ 

VINCENTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY  Phone:  8481 


RUGGED  PIGS 


PC R  SALE  —  300  SPRING  PIGS 
CHESTER  WHITE  •  YORKSHIRE 
LIGHTNING  RANCH 

VIRGINIA  RD.,  CONCORD,  MASS.  Tel.  EM  9-0543 


MAPLEHURST  DUROCS,  FALL  GILTS,  BOARS  and 
SPRING  PIGS.  Russell  F.  Pattington,  Scipio  Ctr.,  N.Y. 


BURROS 


MEXICAN  BURROS 


S?- UPu=.faddlVJ??^ "Birdie  $40: Cart  $120;  Harness 
$45,  Halter  $3.00.  Over  50  to  choose  from 
„ ,  C.  P.  ZIEGER,  RIDGEBURY 

RIDGEFIELD,  CONN.  Phone;  IDIewocd  8-6949 


Selling:  gold  MISCHIEF  DOMINO  llth  -  undefeated  on  the 
eastern  *air  Circuit.  Outstanding  grandson  of  CMR  ROLLO  DOM.  12 

taoo  DoflpdV<hron?LLED  herds.ire-  uFive  sons  and  several  daughters,  and 
top  polled  biood  cows  carrying  his  service  also  sell. 

SeHing:  1955  N.  Y.  State  Champion  Bull,  HP  LARRY  DOMINO 
55th,  another  proven  herdsire.  This  horned  bull  sired  the  two  calves 
who  won  the  1956  N.  Y.  Hereford  special  at  Syracuse,  who  also  sell 
as  top  show  prospects  for  this  season. 

Z A T (J0  *HE IRR  262°YAL  ZAT°  HEIR  and  five  daughters  of  TR 

Selling:  Some  outstanding  horned  brood  cows  and  many  polled 
and  horned  open  and  bred  heifers. 

Your  opportunity  to  buy  the 
tops  and  improve  your  herd 

Saturday,  April  20,  1957  at  1:00  P.  M. 

CLOVE  CREEK  FARM 

Poughquag,  Dutchess  County,  New  York 


M  P  REGISTERED  HEREFORDS 


3  -  YOUNG  BULLS 

It’s  Cheaper  to  Breed  the  Pounds  On  —  Than  to  Feed  Them  On! 

Easy  Fleshing  —  Early  Maturing  Cattle 

PORTAGE  •  SILVER  RUPERT  •  HUSKER  RUPERT 
LARRY  DOMINO  BREEDING 

11  BRED  HEIFERS  —  Safe  in  calf 
9  OPEN  HEIFERS  —  Half  and  three-quarter  sisters 

4#  CLUB  CALVES  AVAILABLE 

ACCREDITED  HERD  STATUS  —  CALFHOOD  VACCINATION 
WILL  DELIVER  ANYWHERE  IN  N.  Y.  STATE 


Phone:  OLD-52903 
OLD-59250 


ril  HEREFORD  FARM 


CAZENOVIA,  N.  Y. 


NEW  ENGLAND  ANGUS  SALE 

Saturday,  May  11,  1957 

BRANDON,  VERMONT 

40  —  BREEDING  FEMALES  —  40 
Calves  •  Bred  Heifers  •  Open  Heifers  •  Bred  Cows 

Two  Herd  Sire  Prospects 
Selected  from  Leading  Herds  in  New  England 

TOM  WHITTAKER,  Auctioneer 

For  Catalogs  and  Information  — 

1031  REIDY,  Secretary,  FEEDING  HILLS,  MASS. 


HORSES  AND  PONIES 


ENGLISH  CAVIES 


Juniors  $1.00.  Bred  Sows  $2.00.  Also  fine  laboratory 
Stuck.  JOSEPH  PINTO,  Ht.  7,  ERIE,  PENNA. 


April  20,  1957 


-PONIES  FOR  PROFIT  AND  PLEASURE  -LI 
More  profit  m  raising  ponies  than  beef.  The  demand 
is  greater  than  the  supply.  10  Bred  Shetland  Brood 
tMar«s  andT  registered  Shetland  Stud  —  all  for 
$4500.00.  Terms  arranged  or  will  sell  half  interest 
to  depenoable  party.  p.  i<  FISHER 

QUAKERTOWN,  R.  D.  3.  PA.  KEYSTONE  6-5648 
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**OUR  F ARM"  Complete  Dispersion 

REGISTERED  ABERDEEN  ANGUS  CATTLE 
AT  THE  FARM,  WHITEHOUSE  STATION,  NEW  JERSEY 
FRIDAY,  MAY  10,  1957  •  1:00  P.  M.,  E.  D.  S.  T. 

Seiling  several  excellent  Blackbirds  —  one  by  Ankeny’s  foundation  sire 
r«o£bml  .?ari7;  another  *>y  International  Grand  Champion  Eileenmere 
1  )32d,  another  by  Sugar  Loaf’s  featured  sire,  Homeplace  Eileenmere  20F”- 
one  ot  the  famous  Beausa  Blackbirds,  descending  from  a  Warrenton  Re¬ 
serve  Grand  Champion;  Jills;  Elbanas.  Plus  many  more’ 

—  Come  Expecting  to  See  Cattle  of  Show  Character  and  Quality  — 
TOP  BLOOD  LINES  •  SUPERIOR  INDIVIDUALITY! 

^aIex>^na£e,r;  DAVE  CA*NING,  Canning  Land  &  Cattle  Company. 

P.  O.  BOX  1115,  STAUNTON,  VIRGINIA  Phone-  6-0811 

Owners:  MR.  and  MRS.  JOSEPH  C.  TH031S 


The  Little  Brown  House 

When  it  was  time  to  write  you  last 
month,  I  thought  the  last  lines  had 
been  written  from  the  Little  Brown 
House  and  its  doors  closed  forever  to 
the  readers  —  and  friends  —  of  The 
Rural  New  Yorker.  Thanks,  how¬ 
ever,  to  modern  medicine,  good  doc¬ 
tors  and  devoted  hospital  nurses, 
here  I  am  at  home  once  more  (after 
a  virus),  though  writing  lying  flat 
on  my  back. 

Everyone  in  Vermont  knows  that 
tomato  seed  must  be  sown  on  Town 
Meeting  Day,  the  first  Tuesday  in 
March  (the  first  earlies  on  Washing¬ 
ton’s  birthday).  This  year  ours  were 
started  two  days  late;  petunias  and 
snapdragons  10  days  after  that.  April 
is  time  for  aster  seed. 

Some  sugar  makers  took  advantage 
of  a  spell  of  fine  weather  in  February 
(in  orchards  of  warm  exposure)  and 
reported  as  much  as  20  gallons  made. 
We  shall  have  Brussels  sprouts  again 
this  year,  as  easily  raised  as  cab¬ 
bages*  Kale  will  furnish  greens  after 
the  others  have  gone  by. 


A  piece  of  cellophane,  attached  to 
the  side  of  your  paper  shopping  bag 
with  scotch  tape,  makes  a  handy 
pocket  for  a  shopping  list.  The  list 
can  be  clearly  read,  leaving  the 
hands  free,  and  is  not  easily  lost. 

This  Cranberry  Cake  Is 
A  Favorite  and  My  Own 

The  cranberry  is  one  of  Nature’s 
many  good  gifts  to  our  table.  Its 
name  “cranberry”  comes  from  “crane- 
berry.”  First  settlers  thought  the 
stem  and  berry  resembled  the  head 
and  neck  of  a  crane.  Long  before  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  arrived  in  Cape  Cod, 
the  Indians  were  using  the  red  fruits 
as  medicine;  also  they  pounded  the 
berries  with  dried  venison  for  their 
pemmican. 

Henry  Hall  of  Dennis,  Mass.,  no¬ 
ticed  the  berries  grew  bigger  and 
better  where  sand  drifted  over  the 
vines.  The  first  commercial  bog  was 
built  in  1840  and  in  case  you  are 
thinking  of  raising  the  fruit,  it  takes 
between  $3,000  and  $4,000  to  start 
an  acre.  After  you  plant  the  10-inch 
cuttings,  it  takes  four  years  to  get 
much  of  a  crop. 

Sunny  Acres  Cranberry  Cake  is 
one  of  my  favorites,  though  I  am  not 
a  cake  man — not  when  I  can  have  a 
juicy  fruit  pie.  But  this  cake  is  my 
baby:  I  originated  it,  our  friends 
seem  to  enjoy  it,  and  I  call  it  one  of 
the  best  recipes  in  “Country  Flavor 
Cookbook.” 

Use  Vz  cup  plus  1  tablespoon  of 
shortening,  1  cup  sugar,  1  egg  beaten, 
i/4  teaspoon  almond  extract,  1  cup 
seedless  raisins  well  soaked  and  then 
drained,  2  cups  flour,  Vz  teaspoon 
salt,  1  teaspoon  soda,  1V4  teaspoons 
baking  powder,  1  teaspoon  cinamon, 
1/4  teaspoon  cloves,  1/4  teaspoon  all¬ 
spice,  a  1-pound  can  of  whole  cran¬ 
berry  sauce. 

Cream  shortening  and  sugar.  Add 
egg  in  which  almond  extract  has 
been  mixed.  Cream  again.  Add 
raisins  and  mix  in. 

Put  flour,  spices,  soda,  baking 
powder  and  salt  in  the  sifter  and  mix 
with  spoon.  Sift  dry  ingredients  into 
creamed  mixture  and  blend  all  well. 


Af  Easter  Time 


And  what  is  life  for  us  today? 

It  is  sleeping  and  waking;  it  is 
“good  night”  and  “good  morning.” 
It  is  to  wonder  what  the  day  will 
bring;  it  is  sunshine  and  gloom.  It  is 
rain  on  the  window;  it  is  to  walk  in 
the  garden  and  see  the  flowers  in 
bloom  and  hear  the  birds  sing.  It 
is  to  have  the  postman  bring  letters; 
it  is  to  have  news  from  East,  West, 
North  and  South.  It  is  to  read  the 
old  books  and  the  new*  books;  it  is 
to  see  pictures  and  to  hear  music;  it 
is  to  sit  in  the  evening  and  meditate. 


It  is  to  be  well  and  sometimes  ill. 
It  is  to  have  joy  and  to  have  sorrow. 
It  is  to  have  business  to  do  and  to 
do  it.  It  is  to  have  friends  and  loved 
ones.  It  is  to  have  the  sight  of  dear 
faces  and  the  memory  of  those  no 
longer  seen.  It  is  to  have  a  certain 
one  at  home,  devoted  and  to  be  de¬ 
voted  to  over  the  years.  It  is  to  know 
that  one's  self  is  thought  of  many 
times  a  year,  in  many  places,  by- 
children  and  grandchildren.  It  is  to 
be  thankful.  It  is  to  pray. 

R.  G.  Rhyce 


Ever  Hear  of  Sproddles? 

My  grandmother,  when  asked  how 
she  cooked  this  or  that,  usually  an¬ 
swered:  “Common  sense  will  tell 
you.”  She  had  such  goodly  quantity 
of  common  sense  that  she  could  set 
wonderful  food  on  the  table  all 
through  her  own  “hit  and  miss” 
methods. 

That  was  in  the  day  of  wood- 
burning*  ranges  and  I  can  still  see 
Grandmother  in  her  kitchen.  If  a 
quick  hot  fire  was  needed,  she  would 
gather  up  the  corners  of  her  long 
checked  apron  and  slip  out  of  the 
door  to  gather  “sproddles.” 

Sproddles,  in  case  you  never 
heard,  were  small  dry  twigs.  Frying 
pancakes  over  a  fire  of  sproddles  was 
an  art;  eating  the  pancakes  was  a 
joy.  A-  s- 


Our  Handcraft 


For  Quick  Ironing 

My  nylon  uniform  happened  to  dryr 
full  of  wrinkles.  I  suddenly  needed 
it  in  a  hurry,  but  I  knew  a  quick 
iron,  run  over  it,  wouldn’t  take  out 
the  creases.  A  friend  gave  me  an 
excellent  suggestion.  It  was  a  damp 
day,  so  she  said  to  hang  the  uni¬ 
form  out  of  doors  for  a  while,  and 
it  would  soon  become  damp  all  over, 
just  enough  to  iron. 

If  not  damp  outdoors,  hang  the 
garment  in  the  bathroom  and  turn 
on  the  hot  water  in  tub  or  shower, 
leaving  the  door  closed.  A  few 
minutes  will  suffice. 

Marion  B.  Woodbury 

Connecticut 


Garden  Exchange 


NOTE  TO  READERS: 

From  now  until  November,  items  here  are  mainly  the  garden  variety.  If  your  hand- 
aft  item  did  not  appear,  we  are  sorry.  We  use  all  we  have  space  for. 

Our  H  &  G  mail  is  very  heavy  and  we  welcome  it.  But  we  cannot  forward  your 
plies  unless  all  directions  are  carefully  followed  When  you  write  tp  a  woman  hated 
■low  iust  stamp  the  envelope  and,  in  its  upper  left  corner,  put  her  initials  and  State, 
so  date  of  R  N  Y.  issue.  Then  enclose  such  mail  in  another  stamped  envelope  addressed 
H  &  G  Exchange,  THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER.  333  West  30th  St..  New  York  1.  N.  Y. 


It  is  best  to  write  before  sending  an 
here.  —  P.  S. 

Do  you  tat?  I’m  an  enthusiast  who  would 
like  to  see  this  needlework  art  grow.  If 
you’ll  send  a  self-addressed,  stamped  en¬ 
velope,  I’ll  mail  you  one  of  my  original 
tatting  patterns.  —  D.  T.,  Connecticut. 


Will  send  iris  for  your  pachysandra.  — 
Mrs.  J.  S.  B.,  New  Jersey. 


Will  you  send  quilt  pieces  or  feed  bags 
for  my  sacred  lily  of  India.  African  violet 
and  gloxinia  leaves,  dahlias  or  chrysanthe¬ 
mums?  —  S.  B.  F„  Pennsylvania. 


Will  make  artificial  flowers  in  exchange 
for  your  hardy  bulbs,  (especially  pink  iris) 
or  crocheted  items.  —  F.  W.  M.,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 


Will  exchange  outdoor  perennials  for  house 
plants.  —  Mrs.  R.  A.  A.,  New  Jersey. 


Will  send  needlecraft  magazines  (I  have 
them  from  1909  to  1929)  for  seeds  or  bulbs. 
—  Mrs.  H.  J.  H,,  New  York. 


Will  send  perennials  or  bulbs  for  used 
picture  postcards.  —  M.  H.,  Michigan. 


Would  like  to  exchange  dahlia  roots.  I 
have  Jane  Lausche,  Nagel’s  Sensation.  Cor- 
nando  and  others  whose  names  I’ve  forgot¬ 
ten.  —  M.  B.,  New  York. 


Will  send  crocheted  handkerchiefs  for 
house  or  outdoor  plants  or  what-have-you. 
—  Mrs.  J.  P.,  Connecticut. 


I’d  like  to  start  a  bed  of  tansy.  Has  any¬ 
one  roots  to  send  for  my  iris  or  flax?  — 
Mrs.  E.  H.,  New  York. 


Have  some  lovely  iris  bulbs  to  send  for 
your  African  violet  plants  or  leaves.  —  Mrs. 
J.  LaB.,  Maine. 


Can  send  paper  bound  novels  (the  25  and 
35  cent  editions)  for  rooted  shrubbery  or 
perennial  plants.  —  A.  D.  Mcl.,  Maine. 


As  to  family  news:  On  a  recent 
Sunday,  the  dogs  told  us  that  some¬ 
one  was  coming.  Naturally  those 
who  could  went  to  the  window  and 
all  waved  and  started  for  the  door. 
There  was  Fred,  Jr.,  just  out  of  the 
Army  after  four  years  of  service  in 
the  United  States,  England  and 
Africa.  He  had  driven  home  from 
Colorado  Springs.  Because  he  arrived 
sooner  than  expected,  he  found  no 
one  either  at  his  father’s  or  his  broth¬ 
er’s.  But  Fred  knew  that  his  Uncle 
Karl  and  Elvira  would  be  at  the 
Little  Brown  House  for  the  weekend, 
helping  us  here.  So  we  were  the  first 
to  welcome  him. 

Errol  wrote  in  March  from  Florida 
that  they  were  having  cold  weather 
on  the  Indian  River  with  tempera¬ 
tures  at  40  to  50  degrees  above  zero. 
Don’t  you  pity  him?  It  was  10  above 
here  that  morning  his  letter  came! 

But  May  is  coming  and  the  re¬ 
sults  of  studying  the  catalogues  will 
be  seen  before  long.  We  plan  for  two 
or  three  new  shrubs  in  a  rather  dry 
location.  .  .but  what?  That  is  the 
question.  Mother  Bee 


Pretty  Edgings! 


5739.  Dainty  crocheted  edgings  to  trim 
towels,  pillowcases,  curtains  or  handker¬ 
chiefs.  Nice  pick-up  work  for  summer  days. 
Complete  crochet  directions. 

No.  5739  —  just  25  cents  —  mailed  to  The 


Add  cranberry  sauce  and  mix  thor¬ 
oughly.  Bake  in  greased  angel  cake 
9-inch  round  pan  at  350  degrees  for 
about  1  hour. 

Blanche  and  I  rate  this  an  A  cake. 

Haydn  S.  Pearson 


I  have  a  yardful  of  phlox  and  ferns.  I’d 
like  any  kind  of  flowering  plant  or  vine. 
Will  you  exchange?  —  S.  R.  W.,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 


Have  African  violet  leaves  to  send  for 
white  Christmas  cactus  (also  red-veined)  or 
yellow  sultana.  —  Mrs.  A.  K.,  Iowa. 


Will  send  iris,  mums  or  daffodils  for  usable 
buttons,  remnants  or  feed  bags.  I  sew  and 
mend  for  my  five  active  children!  —  Mrs. 
N.  S.,  New  York. 


I  have  postmarks  to  exchange  for  plants 
or  other  items.  —  Mrs.  J.  G.  E.,  New  York. 


Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New 
York  1,  N.  Y. 

Don’t  wait  —  send  25  cents  today  for  the 
1957  Needlework  ALBUM.  It  contains  dozens 
of  lovely  designs  for  nimble  fingers;  gift 
patterns  printed  inside  the  book. 
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April  Madness 


An  empty  adhesive  tape  spool  is 
just  the  thing  on  which  to  wind  your 
tape  measure  to  keep  neat,  clean  and 
handy. 


Sophrortia's  Specialty 
Marshmallow  Fudge 

I  have  always  liked  Sophronia.  She 
is  the  wife  of  Horace  A.  Winkel- 
whiffer  and  they  live  over  on  Wood¬ 
pecker  Ridge  in  Hilltown.  Sophronia 
is  an  excellent  cook,  an  articulate 
lady  who  isn’t  afraid  to  put  Horace 
in  his  place  when  he  gets  to  sound¬ 
ing  off. 

Horace  is  my  gardening  rival  and 
inclined  to  be  dogmatic  in  his 
opinions.  I  like  to  wander  over  in 
the  afternoon  when  I  figure  that 
Sophronia  has  been  baking.  If  she’s 
a  little  put  out  with  Horace,  she 
gives  me  a  bigger  piece  of  cake  or 
pie  than  she  gives  Horace  and  I  like 
to  see  him  glare  when  this  happens. 

Sophronia  makes  a  superb  marsh¬ 
mallow  fudge. 

Use  %  pound  marshmallows,  Vs 
pound  butter,  1  tablespoon  plus  1  tea¬ 
spoon  water,  %  teaspoon  salt,  a  6- 
ounce  package  chocolate  bits,  1  tea¬ 
spoon  vanilla,  1  cup  coarsely  chopped 
nuts. 

In  a  pan  over  low  heat  put  the 
butter.  When  butter  is  melted,  add 
the  water,  salt  and  marshmallows. 
Melt  the  marshmallows  and  bring  to 
a  boil.  Stir  frequently  while  the 
marshmallows  melt.  Let  the  mixture 
boil  gently  from  a  minute  to  a 
minute  and  a  half. 

Take  pan  from  heat.  Add  the 
chocolate  bits  and  the  vanilla.  Stir 
steadily  until  the  chocolate  is  blend¬ 
ed  with  the  marshmallows.  Beat  until 
thick.  Stir  in  the  nuts.  Pour  mixture 
into  a  greased  8  by  8  pan,  and  cut 
into  squares  when  half  cool.  I  think 
this  is  an  outstanding  fudge. 


Country  life  glowing,  new  sap  is  flowing; 
Bushes  are  budding,  willows  are  out; 

All  is  activity,  movement  and  motion. 
Shingles  and  hammers  make  noisy  clamors; 
Cold  frames  and  plantings,  gardens  and  lawns 
All  need  attention:  what  a  commotion! 

New  York  State 


Fun  to  Look  Forward 

8459.  Sew  easy  to  wear  and  care  for. 
Wrap-and-tie  sundress  that  can  also  be 
™ade  m  a  short  verison.  Sizes  12,  14,  16, 
18,  20;  40,  42.  Size  14,  long  length,  4% 
yards  of  39-inch.  25  cents. 


— D.  Hall 


8323.  Best  loved  junior  summer  -ward¬ 
robe.  The  clever  blouse  and  skirt  pair 
that’s  so  interchangeable.  Sizes:  9,  11.  12, 
13,  14,  16,  18.  Size  11,  skirt,  3%  yards  of 
35-mch;  sleeveless  blouse,  1%  yds.  25  cts. 


8439.  Floral  print  is  ideal 
for  this  graceful  afternoon 
style  in  women’s  sizes. 
Sizes:  32.  34,  36, *38,  40,  42, 
44,  46.  Size  34,  cap  sleeve, 
5  yds.  of  39-in.  25  cents. 


Early  Spring  Greens 
With  Corned  Beef 

Cover  corned  beef  with  cold  water 
and  simmer  until  very  tender.  Mean¬ 
while  clean  and  wash  spinach,  chard, 
young  dandelions  or  any  mixture  of 
greens.  Place  them  in  a  kettle  with 
only  the  water  that  clings  to  them  in 
the  washing.  Cook  gently  uncovered, 
turning  them  over  and  over  until 
tender.  Salt  to  taste.  Place  slices  of 
the  corned  beef  with  a  little  of  the 
broth  over  the  greens.  Let  stand 
about  30  minutes  over  a  low  fire,  then 
serve. 

This  is  a  delicious  combination, 
and  the  color  is  appealing  to  spring 
appetites.  Canned  corned  beef  may 
be  used,  or  boiled  ham.  For  a  satis- 
lying  meal  serve  this  dish  with  pan- 
browned  potatoes,  a  simple  salad 
(such  as  cottage  cheese  on  lettuce) 
and  fruit  and  cookies  for  dessert. 

Nebraska  Bernice  Chkisman 


8439 

32-46 


I  8219.  A  darling  three 
t  piece  set  for  young 
girls  —  sundresss, 
bonnet,  short  jack¬ 
et.  Sizes  3,  4,  5,  6, 
7,  8  years.  Size  4, 
dress,  IV2  yds.  39- 
in.;  bonnet,  %  yd.; 
jacket,  %  yd.  25  cts. 

8382.  Beginner  and 
expert  at  sewing  a- 
like  will  adore  this 
comfortable  daytim- 
er — it  goes  together 
like  a  charm!  Sizes 
12V2,  141/2,  16  y2, 

18%,  201/2,  221/2, 

241/2.  Size  14%,  4 
yds.  35-in.  25  cents. 


Send  another  25  cents  with  your  pattern  order 
for  your  copy  of  the  Spring  &  Summer  ’57  issue 
of  Basic  FASHION,  our  complete  pattern  book. 
Gift  pattern  printed  inside  the  book. 

Please  print  your  name,  full  address,  pattern 
number  and  size  desired.  Send  orders  to  The 
Rural  New  Yorker.  333  W.  30  St.,  N.  Y.  1,  N  Y 


Baked  Salmon  Pudding 

This  is  a  good  dish  for  lunch  or 
supper,  simple  to  prepare,  whole¬ 
some  and  tasty. 

Use  2  cups  milk;  3  eggs  beaten;  2 
cups  flaked  salmon;  1  cup  whole  corn, 
already  cooked;  i/2  cup  cooked  mush¬ 
rooms.  Seasonings  are:  1  small  onion; 
a  half  of  a  green  pepper,  chopped;  a 
half  or  a  little  more  of  a  pimento; 

April  20,  1957 


1/2  teaspon  garlic  salt;  %  teaspoon 
celery  salt. 

Simmer  green  pepper  and  onion 
until  tender.  Mix  together  all  in¬ 
gredients  except  the  egg.  Heat  the 
mixture.  Add  mixture  slowly  to  beat¬ 
en  eggs.  Pour  all  into  baking  dish. 
Place  this  in  a  larger  dish  partly 
filled  with  hot  water.  Bake  30 
minutes  in  a  325  degree  oven. 

New  Jersey  Florence  Brunning 


Eggs  take  on  new  zest  if  a  few 
drops  of  tabasco  are  adder,  either 
to  boiled  or  poached  eggs  after  they 
are  cooked,  or  to  scrambled  eggs 
and  omelets  after  the  eggs  have 
been  beaten  and  before  they  are 
cooked.  Good,  too,  as  an  addition  to 
your  favorite  stuffing  for  deviled 
eggs. 
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BY  THE  MAKERS  OF 

COCOMALT  and  SWEt 


the  “SOFT  WATER"  touch 


AUTOMATICALLY 

Mere!/  set  the  time  clock  ...  a 
Diamond  Jr.  AUTOMATICALLY 
backwashes  ,  salts,  rinses  and  re¬ 
turns  to  service  ...  on  regular 
routine.  Here's  a  low  cost,  COM¬ 
PLETE,  AUTOMATIC  25,000  grain 
Water  Softener  guaranteed  by 
nationally  known  manufacturer  that 
provides  Soft  Water  Service  WITH¬ 
OUT  time  consuming  regeneration. 
Write 


AUTOMATICS 

list  price  $275.00. 

f.o.b  factory 


Oshkosh  Filter  and  Softener  Co. 

Oshkosh,  Wisconsin 


Don’t  Lei 

CHANGE  OF  LIFE 
CHANGE  YOU 

If  you  are  going  through  change  of  life,  the  lov¬ 
ing  and  loved  woman  you  are  today  can  be  a 
nerve-tortured,  impossible-to-live-with  person 
tomorrow.  Vet  thousands  of  women  who  suffered 
hot  flashes  and  screaming  nerve  tensions  have 
found  a  way  to  enjoy  life  and  peace  of  mind, 
thanks  to  the  most  famous  prescription  any  doc¬ 
tor  ever  wrote  for  women  like  you  ...  as  Mrs. 
John  G.  Jones  of  Faust,  New  York  discovered: 

“I  no  longer  have  hot  flashes  or  the  blues 
since  taking  Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescription 
regularly,  and  I  feel  more  like  doing  my  house¬ 
work.”  So  why  suffer?  Get  Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite 
Prescription,  liquid  or  tablets,  at  druggists  now. 


IMPORTED  MINIATURES 


CJever-Charming!  Each  set  has  tiny  saucer 
OVl  in.  dia.)  and  dainty  matching  cup 
(IV2  in  high)  with  permanently  “planted” 
multicolor  fabric  flowers  Both  posy- 
painted,  glazed  china  pieces  nt  securely 
on  wood  display  stand  Two  complete  sets 
plus  delicate  Spring  flower  boutonniere, 
$2.00  value,  only  $1.00  postpaid.  Order  #68 
Walter  Field  Co.  Dept  308,  '  Chicago  6  111. 


FREE-GOLDEN  ANNIV.  CATALOG 

New  selections  1957-58  patterns, 
omart  new  colors  &  designs — 83  pat¬ 
terns— complete  instructions  for  mea¬ 
suring  &  hanging  wallpaper.  Wliole- 
sale  prices  —  '3  to  '2  lower  than 
retail  stores  and  WE  PAY  POSTAGE 
Write  Now  —  50t)l  Year 

PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 
DEPT.  98  PHILA.  5,  PA 


NEW  SPRING  WOOLENS 

FREE  SWATCHES,  of  SPRING’S  smartest 
all  wool  and  part  wool  materials.  Newest 
novelty  weaves.  Beautiful  plaids.  Rich  solid 
colors.  Amazingly  low  prices.  Buy  direct 
from  MILL.  Make  coats,  suits,  dresses, 
skirts,  sport  shirts,  children’s  wear,  etc. 
at  home.  SAVE  DOLLARS. 

HOMESTEAD  WOOLEN  MILLS.  INC 
DEPT.  R-3, _ WEST  SWANZEY,  N.  H. 

- — -NEW  IDEAS  FOR  SEWING  COTTON  BAGS - 

Send  for  free  illustrated  booklet  featuring  Simplicity 
patterns.  Ask  about  loan  wardrobes  available  for 
Lanv°"™!"*S'  Write  ~  COTTON  COUNCIL, 
BOX  9906,  MEMPHIS  12.  TENNESSEE 

Offer  expires  April  I,  1958. 
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OUR  PAGE  for  BOYS  and  GIRLS 


Their  Original  Contributions 


Arranged  by  Elsie  Unger 


WHY  THE  RHINOCEROS  HAS  A  HORN 

Once  upon  a  time  long,  long  ago,  Ronnie 
the  Rhinosei'os  was  the  most  beautiful  ani¬ 
mal  in  the  world.  He  went  around  boasting 
to  all  the  jungle:  “Ha!  Ha!  I’m  prettier  than 
you  are!”  He  didn’t  associate  with  any  of 
the  other  animals  because  he  thought  he 
was  better  than  anybody  in  the  African 
jungle. 

One  day  all  the  animals  met  in  a  clear¬ 
ing.  There  was  a  great  silence  for  awhile, 
because  they  were  trying  to  think  of  some 
manner  of  punishing  Ronnie.  Finally  Leo  the 
Lion  spoke  up:  “I  have  an  idea:  why  don’t 
we  build  an  elephant  trap?’’ 

So.  the  next  morning,  all  the  animals  ex¬ 
cept  Ronnie,  who  liked  to  sleep  late,  got 
up  early.  Jocko  the  Monkey  wove  some 
branches  into  a  net.  The  anteaters  dug  up 
the  earth  with  their  long  claws  and  made 
a  deep  hole.  Elsie  the  Elephant  put  down 
branches,  covered  with  loads  of  dirt  and 
water  Finally  it  looked  like  firm  ground. 

Then  Elsie  roused  Ronnie  from  his  bed 
with  a  shower  of  water  in  his  face.  She 
told  him  that  he  was  invited  to  the  clear¬ 
ing  for  her  birthday  party.  (It  was  her 
birthday,  anyway.)  When  Ronnie  got  there 
Leo  said:  “Let’s  play  tag.”  Everyone  said: 
“Not  it."  except  Ronnie.  Leo  said.  “It’s  your 
turn,  Ronnie,  to  chase  us.”  They  knew  a 
rhino  was  too  heavy  to  jump  very  far, 

Ronnie  chased  the  animals  in  and  out  be¬ 
tween  the  trees  until  they  scattered,  waiting 
for  Jocko  the  Monkey  to  lead  him  into  the 
trap.  Soon  they  heard  a  crash;  Ronnie  had 
fallen  head  first  into  the  elephant  trap.  When 
at  last  he  got  out,  there  —  between  his  fore¬ 
head  and  nose  —  was  a  lump  that  swelled 
and  swelled,  and  finally  hardened  into  a 
horn. 

From  that  day  on,  the  rhinoceros  has  been 
one  of  the  homeliest  animals  in  the  world 
because  of  that  ugly  horn.  —  Arlie  Gorman, 
16,  New  York. 


?????? 

This  verse  I  wrote  with  the 
Greatest  of  ease; 

But  now  for  the  title,  YOU 
Name  it  please! 

—  Priscilla  Enslin,  11,  New  Jersey 


WEEPING  WILLOW  TREE 

I  see  a  weeping  willow  tree 
Blowing  in  the  winds  so  free; 

In  Winter  it  is  hung  with  ice, 

But  now  its  leaves  are  very  nice. 

—  Lelia  Darrigo,  12,  New  York 


COME  ON,  BOYS:  Drawn  by  Gordon  Johnson,  Pennsylvania. 


THE  SUN 

The  sun  is  a  beautiful  sight. 

It  brings  in  the  nice  bright  light; 

It  shines  its  way  all  through  the  day 
And  makes  it  warm  at  night. 

—  Joyce  Evans,  9,  New  Hampshire 


LOUIS  NEPOTE  LIKES  LETTERS 

I  am  writing  to  tell  you  that  I  enjoy  Our 
Page.  This  is  my  first  letter.  I  am  a  junior 
in  high  school  and  do  not  have  any  main 
hobbies.  I  do  like  pop  music,  especially  Fats 
Domino  records  and  of  course  Elvis  Presley. 

I  live  on  a  60-acre  farm  where  we  raise  Leg¬ 
horns,  and  grains  to  feed  them.  I  take  a 
business  course  in  school  but  my  best  sub¬ 
jects  are  in  U.  S.  History,  Bookkeeping  and 
English.  I  would  like  to  hear  from  boys  and 
girls  from  all  over.  —  Louis  Nepote,  17, 
New  Jersey. 

LOUIS  LLOYD  LIKES  TO  PAINT 

I  have  two  Aunts  named  Elsie  and  I 
like  that  name  very  much.  Aunt  Elsie  lives 
on  a  farm  and  I  go  to  see  her  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer.  She  has  a  big  black  Shepherd  dog  -who 
can  catch  a  ball  real  well.  I  love  dancing 
and  do  a  lot  of  painting  which  my  school 
teacher  thinks  is  real  good.  I  live  in  town 
and  am  in  the  ninth  grade  in  school.  I  would 
like  some  boys  and  girls  to  write  to  me 
and  we  could  swap  some  paintings.  I  also 
have  a  twin  brother  named  Jerry.  —  Louis 
Lloyd,  15,  Maryland. 

BERNARD  LIKES  HIS  MICROSCOPE 

I  am  most  interested  in  birds  and  insect 
life  as  a  hobby  and  have  a  microscope  set 
of  my  own.  I  would  be  interested  in  having 
both  boys  and  girls  write  to  me.  —  Bernard 
Linnell,  12,  Maine. 

ARNOLD  LIKES  PEN  PALS 

We  have  been  getting  The  Rural  New 
Yorker  for  three  years  or  more  and  this  is 
the  first  time  I  have  ever  written  to  Our 
Page.  I  go  to  Cental  School  and  am  in  the 
sixth  grade.  My  home  is  a  small  farm  where 
we  have  a  milk  cow  named  Bessie  and  a 
heifer  named  Nelliebell.  We  have  a  bull 
calf,  a  hog,  13  hens,  a  dog  and  a  cat.  In 


Summer  I  like  to  go  bike  riding  and  play 
baseball  and  softball.  In  Winter  I  like  to 
ski  and  I  like  skating  though  we  don’t  have 
a  verv  good  pond.  I  have  five  sisters  and 
three  ‘brothers,  five  of  them  are  big  enough 
to  play  out  in  the  cold.  I  would  like  some 
pen  pals,  so  please  write  to  me.  —  Arnold 
Olden,  11,  New  York. 


THE  BLACK  STALLION’S  FILLY  —  By 
Walter  Farley. 

REVIEWED  by  Patty  Tentarelli,  13,  New 
Jersey. 

This  book  is  about  a  horse  whose  name  is 
Black  Minx.  And,  believe  me.  she  lives  up 
to  her  name  in  every  possible  way!  Of 
course  her  bad  habits,  and  no  will  to  run, 
certainly  did  not  help  any.  Finally  her 
trainer  and  jockey  get  her  in  shape  for  a 
race.  But  which  race:  the  Oaks,  or  the 
Kentucky  Derby?  Well,  it  wouldn’t  be  fair 
if  I  told  you  what  happened.  Why  not  read 
the  book  yourself?  It’s  full  of  fun  and  ex¬ 
citement  for  girls  and  boys  of  all  ages  who 
love  horses  and  understand  them. 

ELSIE  DOES  A  FINE  FARM  JOB 

When  The  Rural  New  Yorker  comes  I 
always  read  Our  Page  first  and  I  like  it 
very  much.  I  live  on  a  fai-m  of  about  117 
acres  where  we  have  30  head  of  cattle,  a 
dog  and  about  a  dozen  cats.  I  have  three 
brothers  and  one  sister  but  they  are  all 
married  and  live  away.  It  gets  rather  lone¬ 
some  here  on  the  farm  sometimes  with  no 
other  children,  as  I  do  not  go  to  school  any¬ 
more.  I  quit  to  help  on  the  farm.  I  like 
farm  work  very  much  and  have  lived  on 
a  farm  all  my  life,  driving  the  tractor  since 
I  was  four  years  old.  My  application  for  my 
learner’s  permit  to  drive  came  four  days 
after  I  applied.  I  took  my  driver’s  test  and 
passed  it,  so  I  have  a  1950  green  Mercury. 
It’s  been  a  year  now  since  I  bought  it.  I 
like  to  drive  around  on  a  nice  Sunday  after¬ 
noon.  Girls  and  boys  are  welcome  to  write 
to  me,  near  my  own  age.  Maybe  if  some 
'  write  who  don’t  live  too  far  away  I  may 
come  to  see  them  some  time.  But  anyone, 
anywhere,  please  write.  My  favorite  hobby 
is  ice  skating,  bike  riding  and  horseback 
riding.  —  Elsie  Nye,  16,  Pennsylvania. 


ED  REALLY  UNDERSTANDS  PEN  FRIENDS 

I  am  writing  in  hopes  of  friendship  with 
someone.  Pen  pals  are  to  be  taken  into  a 
good  deal  of  consideration.  Such  things  as  a 
pen  pal  hobby,  interests,  sports  and  the  age 
must  all  be  taken  into  consideration  before 
a  letter  suited  to  each  pen  pal  can  be 
written.  As  for  me  my  main  hobbies  are 
fishing,  ping-pong,  basketball,  baseball, 
volley  ball  and  others.  I  am  not  my  very 
best  in  football,  ice  skating,  tennis  and  bad¬ 
minton.  I  collect  stamps  of  the  United 
States,  read  and  like  music.  I  like  anything 
to  do  with  the  out-of-doors,  history  of  the 
United  States  and  making  friends.  Don’t  let 
this  letter  fool  you  because  once  I  get  to 
know  you  I  am  just  an  average  boy.  Please 
write,  and  if  vou  do,  please  enclose  a  picture 
of  yourself.  —  Eddie  Balogh,  13,  Connecticut. 


JO  URGES  BOYS  TO  WRITE 

We  just  started  to  get  The  Rural  New 
Yorker  this  year  and  I  thnik  it’s  great  and 
that  Our  Page  should  be  published  more 
often.  We  have  a  dog,  a  cat.  two  cows  and 
a  small  half-grown  bull.  I  would  like  to 
hear  from  boys  and  girls  both,  but  it  seems 
that  the  boys  never  write  much.  So  come 
on,  boys,  what’s  the  matter?  Let’s -hear  from 
a  lot  of  you.  too.  I  like  all  kinds  of  sports 
and  go  for  all  kinds  of  country,  hillbilly  and 
western  music.  My  favorite  recording  star  is 
Martie  Robbins.  I  am  a  freshman  in  high 
school.  —  Jo  Roderick,  14,  Maine. 


“APRIL’S  JUST  A  LITTLE  CHILD” 
Drawn  by  Grace  Zimmerman,  15,  Penna. 


ON  A  260-ACRE  FARM 

I  am  in  the  12th  grade  and  go  to  high 
school.  My  subjects  are  Physics,  French. 
English4,  Typing  2,  Consumer  Education,  and 
Problems  of  American  Democracy.  Also  I 
have  five  brothers  and  two  sisters  and  we 
live  on  a  farm  of  about  260  acres.  I  go  to 
Mutton  Lane  Meeting  House  and  my  hobbies 
are  ice  skating,  riding  a  bike,  swimming, 
sewing  and  cooking.  Please  enclose  a  picture 
of  yourself  when  you  write  to  me  as  I  am 
looking  forward  to  pen  pals,  and  I’ll  send  a 
picture  of  myself  in  my  reply.  —  Sherilyn 
Hanscom,  17,  Maine. 


Editor’s  Message 


A  REAL  PEN  PAL  FAN 

Since  most  of  my  correspondents  are  from 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  I  would  like 
more  pen  pals  please:  boys  from  Delaware, 
Maryland,  Maine,  Tennessee,  Texas,  New 
Hampshire,  Oklahoma  and  Oregon.  Girls 
from  Tennessee,  Texas,  Wyoming,  Maine, 
West  Virginia  and  Virginia.  I  ask  in  this  way 
because,  in  some  cases,  I  have  either  a  boy 
or  girl  from  a  State  but  not  both.  I  am  a 
senior  in  high  school,  majoring  in  Home 
Economics  and  Secretarial  Practice.  My 
favorite  animals  are  horses  and  dogs.  My 
hobby  is  writing  to  boys  and  girls  all  over 
the  United  States  and  in  other  countries 
where  the  ’teen  agers  speak  English.  Pen 
pals  from  Mexico  and  other  Latin -American 
countries  would  be  appreciated,  with  their 
snapshots  if  possible.  —  Ann  Elliott,  17, 
New  York. 


ENJOYS  SINGING 

I  am  in  the  seventh  grade  in  school.  We 
do  not  have  any  pets  but  I  love  dogs.  I 
live  in  the  country  and  have  three  sisters 
and  three  brothers.  I  like  to  cook  and  en¬ 
joy  rock  ’n  roll  music,  especially  Elvis 
Presley’s  songs  and  singing.  Won’t  some  of 
you  boys  and  girls  write?  —  Betty  Van  Dee, 
12,  New  York. 
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Well,  so  many  ask,  where  are  the  boys?  If  you  will  note  we  have 
quite  a  few  with  us  this  month!  Glad  to  have  you,  boys;  I  hope  you’ll 
stay  awhile. 

My  request  for  drawings  bore  fruit  but  I  will  welcome  many  more. 
Be  sure  that  you  do  them  in  black  ink  on  white,  unlined  stiff  paper, 
the  size  of  an  ordinary  post  card.  Please  make  your  sketches  with  the 
longer  length  of  the  paper  on  the  horizontal.  Long  tall  sketches  do 
not  fit  into  our  space.  Grace  Zimmerman,  Arlie  Gorman  and  others, 
I’m  glad  to  see  you  back  and  hope  you  continue  to  be  a  part  of  Our 
Page  with  your  drawings  and  stories. 

Don’t  forget  to  include  your  age  and  address  when  you  write.  So 
many  have  forgotten  recently. 

Happy  Easter  to  you  all.  —  Elsie  Unger. 

FINE  LETTER  FROM  RUTH 

My  mother  and  father  have  received  The 
Rural  New  Yorker  for  25  years.  We  enjoy 
the  stories  and  jokes  and  never  miss 
“Rambling  Along.”  We  are  five  children 
counting  me,  two  girls  and  three  boys.  We 
have  two  baby  bull  calves;  one  is  black  and 
white,  and  the  other  red  and  white.  Alto¬ 
gether  we  have  11  head  of  cattle.  Also  we 
have  two  horses,  one  dog,  eight  cats,  two 
pigs,  15  chickens,  11  guineas,  two  geese  and 
that’s  all!  —  Ruth  George,  11,  New  York. 

DOLORES.  19,  LIKES  LETTERS 

Although  this  is  the  first  tiipe  I  have 
written  to  Our  Page,  I  have  enjoyed  it  for 
many  years.  I  have  finished  school  and  have 
been  working,  I  collect  post  cards,  stamps 
and  pen  letters.  I  have  no  favorite  sports 
because  I  enjoy  all  sports.  My  aim  is  to 
have  pen  friends  from  every  State  in  the 
United  States.  I  have  10  pen  friends  as  well 
as  one  from  Alaska,  England  and  Japan,  — 

Dolores  Hawley,  19,  New  York. 

HAS  LOTS  OF  FUN 

I  am  in  the  fourth  grade  in  school.  For 
music  I  like  popular  tunes,  Pat  Boone,  es¬ 
pecially.  I  like  dolls,  to  cook  and  to  swim. 

My  home  is  on  a  farm  and  I  have  a  lot 
of  fun.  I  would  like  some  pen  pals  my  age 
or  older.  —  Patricia  Hickling,  9,  New  York. 


WILL  YOU  WRITE? 

This  is  my  first  letter  to  Our  Page  al¬ 
though  I  have  been  reading  it  for  the  past 
six  or  seven  years.  I  am  a  freshman  in  high 
school  and  my  hobbies  are  drawing,  dancing 
(bop),  swimming,  collecting  pictures  of 
movie  stars  and  I  love  to  write  letters.  Will 
you  be  my  pen  pal?  —  Charmaine  Carpo, 
New  Jersey. 


YrAe^'C  « — 


A.W 


Drawn  by  Alfred  Whiting,  14,  New  York 

INTERESTED  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY 

I  am  a  junior  in  high  school  and  my 
main  interest  is  in  sports,  wild  life,  music 
and  to  take  pictures.  I  live  on  a  65-acre 
farm.  I  would  like  to  know  more  about 
taking  pictures  and  about  basketball.  I 
have  read  The  Rural  New  Yorker  for  about 
two  years  and  like  it  very  much.  And  also 
I  would  like  to  hear  from  boys  and  girls 
from  all  over  *the  world.  —  Margaret 
Edminster.  17,  Pennsylvania. 


PAINTS  IN  OILS 

My  hobbies  are  oil  painting,  writing  letters 
and  collecting  pictures.  I  live  on  a  farm 
where  we  have  rabbits,  ducks,  chickens  and 
dogs.  Don’t  forget  to  write  to  me,  too, 
please!  —  Vergie  Weaver,  17,  Ohio. 


MANY  INTERESTS 

I  have  one  pen  pal  and  would  like  several 
more.  I  would  like  to  start  a  collection  of 
post  cards  from  all  over  the  world  and 
maybe  with  your  help  I  will.  I  like  them  to 
be  of  famous  places  and  also  all  year  around 
scenes,  as  I  never  will  be  able  to  travel  that 
far.  My  hobby  is  making  things;  to  sew, 
read,  sing,  write  and  listen  to  the  radio.  I 
have  a  pet  cat  and  his  name  is  Sheik.  My 
favorite  season  is  Winter  as  I  love  the 
lovely  landscape  of  snow  and  ice.  I  also  like 
to  sleigh  ride.  I  just  started  Junior  High 
School  last  Fall.  Hope  to  receive  some  letters 
very  soon.  —  Leila  Darrigo,  12,  New  York. 

LETTERS  WANTED 

Letters  to  persons  whose  names  appear 
under  this  heading  should  be  put  into  a 
stamped  envelope,  with  the  name  and  State 
of  the  person  for  whom  it  is  intended  on 
the  outside.  This  should  then  be  put  into 
another  envelope  and  addressed  to  Elsie 
Unger,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.. 
care  of  The  Rural  New  Yorker.  Be  sure  you 
have  enough  postage  for  mail  going  outside 
the  United  States.  Unstamped  letters  will 
not  be  forwarded, 

New  York:  Ruth  George,  11;  Lois  Woode- 
cock,  14;  Arnold  Olden,  11;  Donna  Brock, 
15;  Theresa  Grant,  10;  Mary  Turnbull.  12; 
Leila  Darrigo,  12;  Patricia  Hockling.  9; 
Martha  Rowland;  Betty  Van  Dee,  13;  Ann 
Elliott,  17;  Christine  Schard,  14:  Alice 
Meyers,  13;  Judy  Dense;  Nancy  Kilburn, 
13;  Dolores  Hawley,  19. 

Pennsylvania:  Margaret  Taylor,  14;  Elaine 
Hess,  15;  Margaret  Edminster,  17;  Betty 
Bromley,  16;  Elsie  Nye,  16. 

New  Jersey:  Louis  Nepote,  17;  Ronnie 
Milos;  Charmaine  Carpo;  Joyce  Adams.  10. 

Maine:  Sherilyn  Hanscom,  17;  Jo  Roderick, 
14;  Bernard  Linnell,  13. 

Delaware:  Ellen  Malfitano. 

Connecticut:  Eddie  Balogh,  13. 

Maryland:  Louis  Lloyd,  15. 

Ohio:  Vergie  Weaver,  17. 

Massachusetts:  Judy  Wilbur,  10, 

Mexico:  Jose  Luis  Miranda,  16. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


LIVESTOCK  &  DAIRY 


White  Scours  in  Dairy 
Calves 

Our  calves  are  all  right  and  smart 
when  born,  but  in  a  day  or  two  they 
get  sick  and  die.  We  lost  nearly  every 
calf  last  Winter;  the  Winter  before 
it  was  the  same.  One  man  thinks  it 
is  the  grain —  too  much  molasses  and 
salt.  Can  you  tell  me  what  might  be 
wrong  with  the  calves?  We  cannot 
take  these  losses  forever.  m.  b. 

Essex  Co.,  N.  Y. 

From  the  symptoms,  your  calves 
seem  to  be  dying  from  contagious 
white  scours,  a  disease  difficult  to 
control.  The  feed  probably  has  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  the  situation.  You 
should  get  the  help  of  your  veterin¬ 
arian  who  can  help  the  calves  with 
various  medications;  the  antibiotics 
are  particularly  useful.  You  will  need 
to  practice  strict  sanitation  in  the 
place  where  your  cows  calve.  A  calf 
should  be  taken  immediately  after 
being  licked  clean  by  its  dam  to  a 
dean,  dry,  well-bedded  and  disin¬ 
fected  box  stall  or  pen.  Dip  the  end 
of  the  navel  in  a  jar  of  half-strength 
iodine  or  other  disinfectant.  Be  sure 
the  calf  gets  its  mother’s  milk  for  the 
first  three  or  four  days.  Do  not  over¬ 
feed.  A  good  rule  of  thumb  is  to  feed 
a  calf  no  more  than  one-tenth  of  its 
bodyweight  in  milk  per  day.  Keep 
each  calf  separated  from  others  if 
you  possibly  can. 

Even  these  precautions  may  not 
control  the  organism.  You  should 
have  a  veterinarian’s  assistance. 
Some  dairymen  have  had  to  abandon 
the  practice  of  raising  calves  born 
during  the  winter  months  because  of 
this  disease. 


needs  to  be  fed  to  beef  cows  during 
the  Winter.  Of  course,  none  would  be 
needed  during  a  good  pasture  season. 


Partnership  in  Beef 

My  son-in-law  would  be  willing  to 
go  into  partnership  with  me  in 
building  up  a  herd  of  beef  cattle.  The 
genei  al  scheme  would  be  for  me  to 
buy  the  cows  and  he  to  feed  and  care 
for  them.  What  can  you  suggest  as  a 
proper  split  in  the  increase  of  the 
herd?  K  F 

New  York 

A  general  recommendation  is  to 
make  an  estimate  of  what  each  con¬ 
tributes  to  the  enterprise  and  to  di¬ 
vide  piofits  and  inventory  increases 
in  proportion  to  each  contribution. 
You  would  contribute  capital,  which 
should  earn  interest.  Your  son-in-law 
would  contribute  labor,  a  farm,  and 
feed  for  livestock.  You  should  agree 
on  what  is  a  fair  value  for  all  these 
items,  le-examining  them  from  year 
to  year  to  make  adjustments.  It 
would  be  helpful  to  enlist  the  aid  of 
the  county  agent.  Be  sure  everyone 
concerned  understands  the  final  ar¬ 
rangements,  and  that  each  has  a 
written  copy  of  the  agreement. 


"Big  growthy  Calves 
with  no  scour  problems 
on  Calf  Manna  and  Suckle 

We  switched  to  Calf  Manna  three  years 
ago  and  haven’t  seen  signs  of  scouring 
since,”  says  Mrs.  Betty  Kessler,  Santa 

Clara,  California.  “After  six 
months  on  a  Calf-Manna  ration, 
calves  developed  the  depth 
of  body  and  heart  girth  that 
means  high  producing  dairy  cows. 

Mrs,  Betty  Kessler  end  ore  of  her  Guernsey  Coives) 

CALF  MANNA  BOOSTS  KESSLER’S  PRODUCTION  1,000  LBS.  IN  2  YEARS 


1953* 

1954*’ 

1955 


Lbs.  of  Milk 
9,464 
9,856 
10,356 


Butterfat 

462.6 

476.1 

508.0 


Foundering  Cow  Is  Other¬ 
wise  Able 

Shortly  before  she  freshened,  my 
heifer  lay  down  and  then  could  hard¬ 
ly  get  up.  The  vet  said  she  had 
"founders”  disease,  common  to  horses 
but  rare  in  cows.  I  treated  her  well 
and  she  came  along  but  now,  since 
she  had  her  calf  a  month  ago,  she 
hardly  ever  lies  down.  She  walks 
terribly  stiff-legged  and  is  poor.  From 
her  calfhood,  she  seemed  to  have 
foot  trouble;  they  always  seemed 
tender.  The  vet  even  then  said  she 
would  never  get  better.  Isn't  there 
some  remedy  for  her  condition?  She 
is  actually  a  well-bred  young  cow  and 
I  want  to  take  every  means  to  help 

^er-  e.  o.  H. 

Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 

It  is  not  possible  to  suggest  further 
treatment  for  your  cow  who  is  lame 
from  “founders.”  Her  feet  are  prob¬ 
ably  somewhat  deformed  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  illness  and  are  inclined 
to  be  sore.  This  may  account  partly 
for  her  awkward  gait.  Keep  her  well 
bedded  so  she  does  not  stand  directly 
on  a  hard  floor.  If  she  goes  on  pas¬ 
ture,  avoid  stony  or  hilly  areas;  these 
conditions  aggravate  foot  soreness  in 
any  cattle. 


Pasteurize  Milk  to  Prevent 
Bitter  Butter 

.  What  causes  a  strong,  bitter  taste 
m  home-made  butter?  We  obtain  raw 
milk  from  a  neighbor  and  take  off 
the  cream  to  churn.  The  butter  is 
nice  and  sweet  when  first  made  but, 
after  five  days  or  so,  it  gets  strong 
and  bitter.  The  longer  we  keep  it, 
the  worse  it  gets.  We  keep  both  the 
milk  and  the  butter  in  a  refrigerator. 
Our  neighbor,  who  feeds  alfalfa  hay 
to  his  cows,  says  he  has  the  same 
trouble  when  he  makes  butter. 

New  Jersey  j  F 

The  bitterness  of  five-  to  six-day- 
old  butter  made  from  raw  or  un- 
pasteuiized  milk  is  due  to  the  action 
of  an  enzyme  called  lipase.  The 
bitterness  is  really  from  oxidation  of 
the  fat.  To  prevent  this,  you  would 
need  to  pasteurize  the  cream  in  a 
double  boiler.  Bring  the  temperature 
up  to  165  degrees  F.  and  then  cool 
It  by  placing  the  cream  in  a  tank 
refrigerator.  Be  sure  that  the  batches 
of  cream  are  cool  before  mixing  any 
of  them.  A  day  before  you  wish  to 
churn,  if  you  prefer  to  make  sour 
cream  butter,  add  about  a  pint  of 
buttermilk  to  the  pasteurized  cream. 
Sweet  cream  butter  can  be  churned 
from  the  pasteurized  cream  without 
the  use  of  the  starter.  In  either  case, 
warm  the  cream  to  52  to  60  degrees 
Fahrenheit  before  churning. 

It  is  very  unlikely  that  the  alfalfa 
hay  fed  to  the  cows  has  anything  to 
do  with  the  bitterness  of  the  cream. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  alfalfa  hay  pro¬ 
duces  high  quality,  good  flavored 
milk.  Raymond  Albrectsen 


Test 

4.89% 

4.83% 

4.90% 


n 


•Before  Coif  Manna  end  Suckle  were  fed  !o  Kessler  calves. 
••First  cows  from  Calf  Mcnna  end  Suckle-fed  calves. 

Feed  Calf  Manna  right  from  the  first  day.  Feed  Suckle  after  3  to  5  days 
of  colostrum  milk.  25  lbs.  of  Albers  Suckle  or  less,  and  100  lbs.  of  Calf 
Manna  plus  hay  and  grain  develops  big,  growthy  calves  to  4  months  for 
$22 -and  no  scour  problem. 

ANY  FEED  DEALER  CAN  GET  CALF  MANNA  AND  SUCKLE  FOR  YOU. 


Albers  Milling  Company,  R-47 

1016  Central  Street,  Kansas  City  5,  Missouri 

p!ease  send  me  a  copy  of  "10  Private  Feeding  Formulas" 
which  have  meant  bigger  profits  to  leading  dairymen  and 
beef  men,  plus  a  free  sample  of  Calf  Manna. 


NAME. 


ADDRESS . 
CITY. 
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A  Division  o t  Carnation  Company 


STATE. 
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Roughage  a  Requisite  far 
Economical  Beef 

1  have  been  thinking  of  going  into 
beef  cattle  production  instead  of  rais¬ 
ing  so  many  red  kidney  beans.  I 
would  raise  all  my  own  grain.  But  I 
have  seen  several  farmers  start  in 
beef  and  then  soon  fold  up.  Is  there 
any  secret  of  success?  w.  s. 

Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Two  of  the  essentials — but  certain¬ 
ly  not  secrets—  for  economical  beef 
production  are  ample  good  hay  and 
good  pasture,  both  in  steady  supply. 
Much  less  grain  is  needed  for  a  beef 
herd  than  lor  dairy  cows.  An  excep¬ 
tion  to  this  would  be  the  fattening 
°f  steers.  This  is  somewhat  more 
speculative  than  a  commercial  beef 
bleeding  herd.  If  good  hay  and  corn 
sdage  are  available,  little  or  no  grain 
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AMERICAN 

CANCER 

SOCIETY 


NOW. . .  tell  at  a  glance  when  pets, 
livestock  &  poultry  young  are  Due 

PERFECT  FOR  PLANNING  BREEDING  DATES 


THE  PROPH/T 


Its  new.  .  .and  its 
easy  .  take  the 
Suess  work  out  of 
breeding.  A  simple 
turn  of  the  wheel 
shows  when  the 
young  of  livestock, 
poultry  or  any  farm 
animal  can  be  ex¬ 
pected.  A  full  8 Cl¬ 
inches,  this  durable, 
plastic-coated  guide  is 
yours  for  only  qq 


Cash  or  M.  0 
No  C.O.D.'s 


PPd. 


save  you  time  and  roeney-  .  . 
LASTS  a  LIFETIME.  .  .ORDER  TODAY  from: 

THE  RANCH  •  Hackettstown,  N.  J. 


Portable  Tool  Extension  Cordsets 

(SAFETY  YELLOW  COLOR) 

New  Safety  Extension  Cords  for  home  and  farm  use 
Two  conductor  No.  14  A WG  size  with  molded  male 
and  female  plugs.  Excellent  for  portable  Saws,  Drills, 
Clippers,  Electric  Lawn  Mowers,  Barn  extensions, 
Rotisscries.  25  ft.,  $4.80  *  -  50  ft.,  $7.80  -  ’  100  ft.! 
$15.50.  Send  money  order  or  check.  Post  Prepaid! 

NORTH  STONINGTON  INDUSTRIES 

NORTH  STONINGTON,  CONNECTICUT 


FREE  FOR 

ASTHMA 

ttsa-r 
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Greatest  Living  Milk  Producer 

Korndyke  Beets  Jannek  Segis,  an  18- 
year-old  Holstein  coxa  on  the  farm 
of  Clark  Boiven  and  Son,  Wellsboro, 
Tioga  Co.,  Pa.,  has  thus  far  produced 
in  her  life  253,175  pounds  of  milk, 
more  than  any  other  living  coiv  of 
the  breed.  She  xvas  bred  by  Emmon 
Pepper,  Granville  Summit,  Mifflin 
County,  Pexinsylvania. 


Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 
New  Way  W  ithout  Surgery 

Science  Finds  Healing  Substance  That  Does  Both— 
Relieves  Pain— Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 


New  York,  IV.  Y.  (Special)  —  For  the 
first  time  science  has  found  a  new 
healing  substance  with  the  astonish¬ 
ing  ability  to  shrink  hemorrhoids 
and  to  relieve  pain — without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently 
relieving  pain,  actual  reduction 
(shrinkage)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all  —  results  were 
80  thorough  that  sufferers  made 


astonishing  statements  like  “Files 
have  ceased  to  be  a  problem!” 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  (Bio-Dyne*)  — discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  H.*  At  your 
druggist.  Money  back  guarantee. 

»Beg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 
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to  the  many 
LABOR  SAVING 
PROFIT  MAKING 
advantages  of  a 
MARIETTA 
CONCRETE  SILO 


Your  WISEST 
investment  in  d 
ROTARY  TILLER  is  an 


AICM4. 


There’s  plenty 
to  crow  about 
in  a  Marietta 
•  Easier  to  fill 
. .  easier  to 
feed  from  • 
Keeps  silage 
fresh,  sweet, 
vitamin -rich 
»  Saves  on 
high  feed  „ 
costs  •  Sees 
you  through 
droughts  and 
other  poor 
pasture 
periods  •  In¬ 
creases  profits 
on  milk  or 
meat. 

Get  a 

Marietta  silo 
and  wake  up 
to  a  brighter 
. .  .  easier 
more  profit¬ 
able  day, 
every  day 


HEAVY  DUTY 

TRANS-A-MATIC  TILLER 


*.  • 


f 


U4 


Easiest  operating  —  best  performing  tiller 
made!  Has  ball  and  cam  differential  for 
positive  traction,  fingertip  steering,  in¬ 
stant  turnaround.  Many  other  features. 
Choice  of  two  big,  powerful  models  — 
20  or  28"  tillage.  For  full  details  contact 
R.  M.  KANIK,  BLACK  RIVER,  NEW 
YORK,  or  write  factory: 

ARIENS  COMPANY, 

147  CALUMET  ST.,  BRILLION,  WIS. 


New  Market  for  Hogs 


k 
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OW  COST 
WEATHER  PROTECTION 
FOR  FARM  EQUIPMENT 


THE 


Use  Tough,  Waterproof 


CONCRETE  CORP. 

MARIETTA,  OHIO 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  Baltimore  21,  M<!  ,  Charlotte  6, 
|N  C  .  Nashville.  Term  .  Jamestown.  N.  Y. 

I  want  to  know  all  about  the  Marietta  Silo 
and  easy  payment  plan. 
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SISALKRAFT 
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NAME 


DEPRESSION  PRICES 


ADDRESS 


CITY 


STATE 


AN  EASY  WAY  TO 

Renew  Your  Subscription 

Don’t  let  your  subscription  expire!  Renew 
now  so  you  will  not  miss  a  single  issue.  No  need 
to  write  a  letter  —  just  fill  out  the  coupon  below 
and  mail  promptly  with  your  remittance  of  one 
dollar  and  your  subscription  will  be  extended  for  a 
three  year  period. 

7  YEARS  FOR  $2.00 

When  you  renew  your  subscription  for  a  period  longer 
than  a  year,  you  save  us  considerable  expense  in  clerical 
work,  postage,  printing,  paper  and  envelopes.  We  give  you 
the  benefit  of  this  saving  by  offering  you  a  low  rate  of 
Seven  years  for  $2.00. 

Even  though  your  subscription  does  not  expire  for 
several  months,  you  can  take  advantage  of  this  low  rate  and 
have  your  subscription  extended  for  seven  years  from  the 
present  expiration  date.  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  have  the 
paper  sent  to  a  friend  at  this  low  rate. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Enclosed  find  $2.00  for  which  renew  my  subscription 
for  seven  years  from  the  present  expiration  date. 


Name  . 

R.  F.  D.  or  Street 


Post  Office . . .  State  . . 

SEND  BILL.  CHECK  OR  MONEY  ORDER 


(Continued  from  Page  258) 

back-fat  thickness  were  determined, 
and  this  was  used  in  determining  the 
final  over-all  grade  of  the  carcass. 
Thus  all  had  an  opportunity  to  see 
how  live  grade  carried  through  into 
the  grade  of  the  carcass.  Hog  pro¬ 
ducers  were  invited  to  inspect  the 
carcasses  of  the  hogs  they  had  earlier 
seen  graded  and  sold. 

As  it  turned  out  over  the  year,  the 
estimation  of  quality  alive  was  actu¬ 
ally  borne  out  well  by  the  graded 
carcasses.  Almost  82  per  cent  of  the 
No.  1  hogs  produced  No.  1  carcasses; 
16  per  cent  made  No.  2  and  two  per 
cent  No.  3.  Over  27  per  cent  of  the 
No.  2  hogs  produced  No.  1  carcasses, 
however;  60  per  cent  of  them  stayed 
No.  2,  and  12  per  cent  were  3’s.  Even 
the  live  No.  3’s  made  some  No.  1  car¬ 
casses — six  per  cent,  and  25  per  cent 


We  Sell  Cheap  —  Save  75%  Off  —  New  and  Used 
Tractor  Parts  —  Crawlers  and  WTieel  Tractors  —  160 
;  Makes  and  Models.  1957  catalog  ready.  Send  2ao 
refundable.  SURPLUS  TRACTOR  PARTS  CORP. 
FARGO,  NORTH  DAKOTA 


An  important  part  of  the  operation 
at  the  New  York  hog  pools  is  check¬ 
ing  live  grade  against  carcass  grade. 
Here  the  animals  are  inspected  for 
carry-through  of  quality. 

made  2’s;  but  their  general  lower- 
grade  showed  up  in  68  per  cent  of 
them  being  graded  No.  3  after 
slaughter.  As  the  hogs  came  from 
the  farms  in  the  10  pools,  51  per  cent 
were  graded  No.  1  alive,  24  per  cent 
No.  2  and  17  per  cent  No.  3;  others, 
i.e.,  sows,  Mediums,  and  various — in¬ 
cluding  undesirable  weights  less  than 
175  pounds,  made  up  the  balance. 
Carcass  grades  were  52.5  per  cent 
No.  l’s,  28  per  cent  No.  2  and  16 
per  cent  No.  3;  a  few  were  called 
Mediums.  The  average  weight  of  the 
No.  l’s  was  205  pounds,  of  the  2’s 
217,  and  of  the  No.  3’s  229  pounds. 
But  dressing  percentage  was  highest 
for  the  No.  3’s  at  74.08  per  cent,  next 
for  the  2’s  at  72.87  per  cent,  and  low¬ 
est  for  the  l’s  at  72.16  per  cent. 

In  a  slaughter-test  group  of  658 
hogs,  the  value  of  the  No.  1  hogs  was 


revealed  as  significantly  higher  than 
the  2’s  or  3’s.  The  value  per  hundred¬ 
weight  of  the  207-pound  No.  l’s,  as 
based  on  43-cent-per-pound  hams,  47- 
cent  loins,  28-cent  shoulders,  and  22- 
cent  bellies,  was  $16.01;  for  the  No. 
2’s  it  was  $15.47  and  for  the  No.  3’s 
$14.85.  The  average  percentage  of  the 
four  lean  cuts — ham,  loin,  Boston 
butt,  and  picnic  shoulder — in  the  No. 
l’s  was  33.94;  for  the  No.  2’s  and  3’s 
it  was  32.55  and  30.91. 

According  to  Ellis  Pierce,  the  10 
New  York  market  hog  pools  in  1956 
were  a  real  success  when  judged  on 
the  basis  of  satisfaction  to  the  seller 
and  the  buyer.  The  packing  company 
obtained  lean-cut  yields  consistently 
higher  from  graded  No.  1  hogs  than 
from  normal  runs,  and  it  had  defi¬ 
nitely  greater  value  in  primal  cuts  in 
the  No.  1  hogs.  It  will  cooperate  in 
future  pools.  That  the  hog  producers 
are  satisfied  was  indicated  by  their 
regular  consignments  and  that  many 
new  ones  were  at  each  successive 
pool.  Only  three  times  during  the 
year  did  the  average  prices  paid  for 
the  pool  hogs  fall  below  the  very  top 
price  for  market  hogs  the  same  day 
at  Buffalo.  They  never  went  below 
Chicago’s  tops. 

The  New  York  State  market  hog 
pool  at  Caledonia  is  an  apparent  suc¬ 
cess.  Producers  and  buyers  are 
pleased  and,  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  public  good,  there  appears  also 
to  have  been  real  achievement:  as 
the  year  went  along,  the  quality  of 
the  hogs  presented  for  sale  was 
noticeably  improved. 

During  1957,  the  market  hog  pools 
are  being  held  every  two  weeks. 
They  are  scheduled  for  May  2  and 
16.  June  6  and  27,  July  18,  August 
15,  September  5  and  26,  October  10 
and  24,  November  7  and  21,  and  De¬ 
cember  5  and  19.  Farmers  from  all 
over  the  State  are  invited  to  partici¬ 
pate  at  the  pools  either  with  offerings 
of  animals  or  just  in  their  attend¬ 
ance.  The  educational  benefits  of  the 
pool  are  so  great,  it  is  felt,  that  a 
hog  producer  will  find  attendance 
worthwhile  even  he  does  not  have 
anything  to  sell.  The  only  restriction 
placed  on  the  hogs  is  that  they  must 
be  grain  fed;  they  cannot  have  been 
fed  on  garbage.  Consideration  is 
being  given  to  eventual  establish¬ 
ment  of  special  grading  days  for 
garbage-fed  hogs  at  the  Buffalo  mar¬ 
ket  in  cooperation  with  the  Livestock 
Producers  Co-op.  Commission  Assn. 


This  Dog-Stealing  Business 


I  am  wondering  whether  you  and 
your  readers  are  aware  of  how  wide¬ 
spread  and  vicious  the  dog-stealing 
business  is.  Believe  me,  it  is  a  busi¬ 
ness. 

Our  dog  has  been  stolen  and  we 
know  he  is  not  in  this  area  unless 
very  well  hidden  where  no  one  is 
aware  that  dogs  are  being  harbored. 
He  is  a  very  large,  distinctive  dog 
and  known  by  hundreds  of  people 
who  are  our  customers.  We  know  he 
would  not  stray  away  of  his  own  ac¬ 
cord. 

We  are  cooperating  with  the  head 
of  the  local  SPCA  who  is  very  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  situation  locally.  He 
knows,  but  cannot  prove,  that  dogs 
are  shipped  from  the  area  to  other 
parts  of  the  State  and  also  into 
bordering  States.  Many  good  dogs 
(three  within  a  mile  or  two  of  us), 
mostly  pedigreed,  have  been  re¬ 
ported  stolen  in  recent  weeks  and  ab¬ 
solutely  no  trace  has  been  found  of 
their  disposal.  In  one  case  the  own¬ 
ers  saw  a  woman  steal  their  dog, 
could  describe  her,  the  car  and  the 
license  number.  They  went  immedi¬ 
ately  to  the  dog  warden  who  ac¬ 
companied  them  to  her  home. 
Neither  she  nor  the  dog  were  there. 
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The  following  day,  after  three  more 
trips,  they  found  her  at  home  but  no 
dog.  This  was  told  me  by  the  dog 
warden. 

This  situation  seems  well  known 
now  and,  if  it  happens  here,  it  must 
happen  elsewhere.  We  would  be  very 
glad  to  receive  any  information  from 
any  other  area  concerning  this  type 
of  thing — there  must  be  a  link  some¬ 
where.  We  feel  that  our  dog  would 
be  very  easily  identified  if  we  had 
some  idea  where  to  start  a  search. 
Can  you  urge  people  everywhere 
to  be  alert  to  this  type  of  activity 
and  report  questionable  situations  to 
reliable  (be  very  sure)  authorities? 

I  cannot  tell  you  how  grateful  we 
would  be  for  any  such  information, 
particularly  if  it  led  to  recovery  of 
our  dog.  We  have  offered  to  reward 
anyone  giving  information  leading 
directly  to  our  dog  but,  aside  from 
that,  we  want  to  make  all  dog  owners 
aware  of  how  cunning  this  whole 
messy  business  is.  Unless  v  everyone 
who  loses  a  dog  under  such  circum¬ 
stances  makes  a  concerted  effort  to 
find  the  “low  life”  who  stole  it,  the 
business  will  continue  to  thrive. 

Elizabeth  D.  Willis 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Learning  and  living 
with  farm  livestock, 


New  York  /-//  ers  Work  Together 


Twenty-four  New  York  counties  re¬ 
cently  heard  from  119  4-H  clubs  in 
the  12th  annual  “Better  Clubs  Pro¬ 
gram”  contest.  This  annual  program 
focuses  attention  on  practices  for 
more  efficient  production,  on  the  im¬ 
provement  of  herds,  and  on  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  leadership.  There  are 
2,019  members  in  the  clubs,  53  per 
cent  of  them  owning  dairy  cattle,  and 
17  per  cent  other  livestock. 

Special  honorable  mention  went  to 
30  local  leaders  of  clubs  in  14  coun¬ 
ties  for  having  clubs  which  placed  in 
the  first  10  within  their  respective 
size  groups.  Clubs  having  fewer  than 
14  members  were  considered  small, 
those  having  15  to  20  members  were 
called  medium,  and  those  with  21  or 
more  members  were  the  large  group. 
The  clubs  are  scored  on  their  ac¬ 
tivity  and  on  the  practices  which 
their  members  put  into  use.  Accom¬ 
plishment  awards  were  provided  by 
the  Sears  Roebuck  Foundation. 

In  the  division  for  small  clubs,  the 
winners  included:  from  Steuben 
County — Canisteo  Valley  4-H  Stars 
led  by  Thomas  Kane,  and  Lamoka 
Valley  Club  with  Donald  Chatfield 
leader;  from  Chenango  County  — 
Bainbridge  Iroquois  Club  led  by  Clif¬ 
ford  White,  and  North  Afton  Clovers 
4-H  Club  led  by  Mrs.  Nelson  Robin¬ 
son;  Delaware  County  —  Guys  and 
Dolls  4-H  Club  led  by  Joseph  Dent; 
Rensselaer  Co.  —  Scho-Valley  Dairy 
Club  led  by  Edward  Van  Kampen; 
St.  Lawrence  Co.  —  Busy  Beechers  4- 
H  Club  led  by  James  Tuggey;  Alle¬ 
gany  Co. —  Fillmore  Dairy  Club  led 
by  Keith  Knibloe;  Franklin  Co.  — 
Burke  Rangers  4-H  Club  led  by 
Charles  Hesseltine;  Oneida  Co.  — 
Triple  Hill  4-H  Club  led  by  Francis 
Lallier. 

The  medium  group  winners  in¬ 
cluded:  Rensselaer  Co.  —  the  Hoo- 
sick  Valley  4-H  Club  led  by  Bryan 
Bassett;  Dutchess  Co.  —  Webatuck 
4-H  Dairy  Club  led  by  Stanley  Pulver; 
Chenango  Co.  —  Mt.  Risers  4-H  Club 
led  by  Mrs.  Olin  Phillips;  Wyoming 
Co.  —  Silver  Springs  Salts  4-H  Club 
led  by  Lawrence  Hume;  Ontario  Co. 


—  Hopewell  4-H  Club  led  by  Thomas 
Loughlin;  Chemung  Co.  —  Sagetown 
Trail  Blazers  led  by  Raymond  Wheel¬ 
er;  and  Steuben  Co.  —  Oaklanders  4- 
H  Club,  Basil  Parker  leader;  Konhoc- 
ton  Valley  4-H  Club  led  by  Edwin 
Saxton,  Jr.,  Trail  Blazers  4-H  Club 
led  by  Mrs.  Ford  Hotaling,  and  Sr. 
Trail  Blazers  4-H  led  by  Mary  Arnold. 

In  the  large  group,  winners  in¬ 
cluded:  Dutchess  County  —  South 
Dutchess  4-H  Dairy  Club  led  by  Ray¬ 
mond  Vail,  Whispering  Pines  II  Club 
led  by  John  Bralle,  Sa-Pl-Po-Cl  4-H 
Club  led  by  Louis  Fish,  and  Dutchess 
4-H  Beef  Club  led  by  Samuel  Morri¬ 
son;  St.  Lawrence  Co.  —  Chipman  4- 
H  Club  led  by  James  Fisher;  Alle¬ 
gany  Co.  —  Rushford  4-H  Livestock 
Club  led  by  Nellis  Kellogg;  Franklin 
Co.  —  Hawks  Hollow  4-H  Club  led  by 
Fred  Bova;  Niagara  Co.  —  Niagara 
County  4-H  Saddle  Club  led  by  Ralph 
Stockwell;  Herkimer  Co.  —  Manheim 
Champions  4-H  Club  led  by  Edward 
Geaty;  and  Steuben  Co.  —  the  Good 
Luck  Pals  4-H  Club  led  by  Shirley 
Russell. 

The  kind  of  a  job  which  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  these  clubs  are  doing  is 
brought  out  to  some  extent  in  the 
following  percentile  summary  of  their 
4-H  club  reports:  83  per  cent  owned 
one  of  more  registered  purebreds;  76 
provided  high  quality  hay  to  their 
young  calves;  87  vaccinated  against 
brucellosis;  57  blood  tested  their 
cattle;  47  bred  one  or  more  heifers 
artificially;  35  own  descendants  of 
one  of  their  first  calves;  46  helped  to 
improve  pasture;  77  kept  detailed 
records  on  young  stock;  25  kept 
records  on  cows;  69  attended  at  least 
one  cow-judging  meeting;  and  51  per 
cent  exhibited  cattle  at  their  county 
show. 

An  important  element  in  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  4-H  projects  and  clubs  is  the 
help  provided  by  leaders,  parents  and 
breeders.  Communities  which  sup¬ 
port  worthwhile  youth  activities 
recognize  that  today’s  boys  and  girls 
are  tomorrow’s  men  and  women. 

H.  A.  Willman 


At  local,  county,  and  state  judging  contests  and  demonstrations,  Neio  York 
4 -H’ers  learn  the  marks  of  good  dairy  cattle  conformation.  Powers  of  obser 
vation  and  discrimination  are  sharpened  while  farm  experience  is  broad 
ened.  The  learning  can  last  a  lifetime. 


Cornell's  Student  Live¬ 
stock  Show 

Roy  Simpson,  Savona,  N.  Y.,  was 
grand  champion  dairy  showman  at 
the  Round-up  Club’s  43rd  Annual 
Livestock  Fitting  and  Showmanship 
Contest  held  during  Farm  and  Home 
Week  at  Ithaca.  Reserve  dairy  cham¬ 
pion  was  Richard  Morse,  Jewett,  N. 
Y.;  Ronald  Miller,  Yorktown  Heights, 
and  Harry  Woodward,  Elmhurst,  won 
special  fitting  awards. 

In  beef,  James  Flowers,  Weldon, 
Calif.,  was  champion  showman,  and 
Philip  Coombe,  Grahamsville,  re¬ 
serve.  Richard  Robinson,  Sanborn, 
won  the  swine  show,  with  David 
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Taylor,  Lawtons,  reserve.  Miss  Faith 
Jackson,  Bourne,  Mass.,  was  cham¬ 
pion  sheep  showman;  James  Covert, 
Lodi,  was  reserve. 

Individual  class  awards  were: 
champion  calf  showman — John  Mar- 
bot,  Pittstown;  Guernsey  showman — 
Richard  Morse;  Jersey— Lee  Babbie, 
Champlain;  Brown  Swiss  —  William 
Bement,  Wellsburg;  Holstein  —  Roy 
Simpson;  Angus — Philip  Coombe;  re¬ 
serve  Angus  — Donald  Taylor,  Law- 
tons;  Hereford — James  Flowers;  re¬ 
serve  Hereford  —  Naomi  Johnson, 
Garden  City.  More  than  100  con¬ 
testants  participated  in  the  student 
show  at  Cornell  University. 


ana  new,  big  9  tooth  drive 
sprocket  provide  smoother 
power  transmission  with  a 
minimum  of  maintenance. 


Hay  Elevator  •  Corn  Elevator 
Field  Bale  Loader  •  Ear  Corn  Box 
Corn  Drag  •  Bulk  Feed  Bin 
Baled  Hay  Mow  Conveyor 


Name. 
P.  0._ 


R.  F.  D._ 


_  State. 

SMOKER  FARM  ELEVATORS,  INC. 


INTERCOURSE,  PA. 


SAFE  60°  ELEVATION  is  possible 
only  with  Smoker’s  patented 
non-tilting  flights.  Bales  get 
50%  more  support  from  4%" 
extra  deep  flights  .  .  .  will  not 
fall  back  when  properly 
placed  in  trough. 


DRIVE  pulls  load  up,  keeps 
drive  chain  under  constant 
tension  to  stop  kinking  and 
slapping.  Operating  vibration 
practically  vanishes.  Motor, 
up  out  of  dust,  lasts  longer. 


QUIET  OPERATION  results  from 
hardwood  strips  placed 
between  drive  chain  and 
trough  to  absorb  operating 
noise. 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  4 

for  12  page  catalog 
describing  Smoker’s  # 
complete  line  e 


15  MODELS 
5  SIZES 


O  25%  TO  30%  GREATER  REACH 

over  other  elevators  of  equal  length 
means  a  Smoker  costs  the  least 
foot  of  actual  working  height. 


0  GREATER  CONVENIENCE 

with  Smoker’s  patented 
discharge  guide  (not 
shown).  A  Smoker  can  be 
used  parallel  to  the  mow. 
This  saves  carrying  bales 
from  the  front  to  the  rear 
of  the  load. 


0  GREATER  SAFETY 

even  at  60°  eleva¬ 
tion.  Bales  will  not 
tumble  back  when 
placed  flat  in 
trough  between 
Smoker’s  patent¬ 
ed  non-tilting 
flights. 


STANLEY’S 

CROW 

REPELLENT 


PROTECTS  YOUR  SEED  CORN 


from  Crows,  Pheasants,  Blackbirds,  Larks, 
and  all  other  corn-pulling 
birds  and  animal  pests,  such 
as  Moles,  Gophers,  Wood¬ 
chucks,  Squirrels,  etc. 

(1  quart)  enough  -ir 

for  4  bushels  seed  y  •  •  *  3 

(1  pint)  enough  -j  on 

for  2  bushels  seed  I.UU 

{Vi  pint)  enough  nn 


i  ■ - .  ■  lii  nr 

for  1  bushel  seed  *01 

Manufactured  only  by 

Cedar  Hill  Formulae  Co. 

Box  1129  «  New  Britain,  Conn, 


Lets  Jet  him  out 


No,  I’m  not 
dead,  but  what 
I  ii  that  stuff? 


EVERYTHING  I  ATE 
TURNED  TO  GAS 

•’I  was  bothered  by  gas  for  fifteen  years.  Noth¬ 
ing  I  took  for  it,  including  baking  soda,  did  any 
good,”  says  Clyde  L.  Jordon  of  Muse,  Okla¬ 
homa.  "But  now,  after  taking  Dr.  Pierce’s 
Golden  Medical  Discovery  for  a  time,  I  enjoy 
any  kind  of  food  and  sleep  sound  as  a  dollar.” 

Thousands  of  people  who  suffered  gas  pains, 
heartburn,  stomach  distress,  due  to  acid  indi¬ 
gestion,  have  tried  Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Medical 
Discovery  with  amazing  results.  Over  35,000,000 
bottles  of  this  great  non-alcoholic  medicine,  with 
its  wonderful  stomachic  tonic  action,  have  been 
sold.  And  no  wonder.  First,  taken  regularly  it 
promotes  more 'normal  stomach  activity,  thus 
helping  to  digest  food  better  so  you  won’t  have 
gas,  heartburn,  sour  stomach.  Second,  with 
stomach  activity  improved,  you  can  eat  the 
foods  you  like  without  fear  of  after-distress. 

Get  Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Medical  Discovery, 
liquid  or  tablets,  at  druggists  now.  Save  this  ad. 


Dr.  Naylor  Dilators  act  both 
medically  and  mechanically  to 
maintain  free  milk  llow  through 
the  canal  of  hard-milking  teats. 
They  give  gentle,  non-irritating 
support  to  injured  lining  of  teat  canal  — keep 
end  of  teat  open  to  promote  normal  healing  — 
natural  milking. 


Keep  TEAT  OPEN 
Keep  it  MILKING 


MEDICATED 


Dr.  Naylor  Dilators  contain  SULFA THIAZOLE _ 

this  built-in  medication  is  released  slowly  in 
the  teat  for  prolonged  antiseptic  action.  Easy 
to  use  —  just  keep  a  Dr.  Naylor  Dilator  in  teat 
between  milkings  until  teat  milks  free 
by  hand.  At  drug  and  farm  stores 
or  mailed  postpaid. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 
Morris  14,  N.Y. 

Large  pkg.  $1.00 
(45  Dilators) 
Trial  pkg.  50  4 
(16  Dilators) 


rA  I  Z 


UUI  IJ  VUICdllGId,  .v, 

loaders.  Manure  Spreaders 


Famous  for  their  high  quality  and 
longer  life.  Engineered  for  buyers  who 
demand  the  best.  Used  trade  in  barn 
cleaners  of  other  makes.  Silos,  low 
cost  steel  buildings,  grain  bins,  srlbs, 
barn  equipment.  Free  literature,  no 
obligation.  Easy  Terms. 

Some  Dealer  Territories  Available 


N0LD  FARM  SUPPLY 


ROME. 


NEW  YORK 


SEW  WITH  COTTON  BAGS  AND  WIN  VACATION 

IN  NEW  YORK  FOR  TWO 
Necchi  Sewing  Machine,  Cash  Prizes.  Other  Awards 
Enter  Contest  at  Your  State  or  Regional  Fair 
Write  —  COTTON  COUNCIL 

BOX  9906,  MEMPHIS  12,  TENNESSEE 
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THE 


$64,000 

QUESTION 

CATEGORY: 

MODERN  FARMING 


QUESTION:  THERE  ARE  THREE  OUT¬ 
STANDING  PIECES  OF  FARM-ENGINEERED 
EQUIPMENT  THAT  REDUCE  LABOR  COSTS, 
ELIMINATE  BACKACHES,  CUT  CLEANING 
AND  FEEDING  TIME,  YET  COST  ONLY 
PENNIES  PER  MONTH  TO  OPERATE  ,  .  , 
NAME  THEM. 


CORRECT  ANSWER: 


Rwdqer 


BARN  CLEANER 


SILO  UNLOADER 


Write  for  complete  literature 
and  nearest  distributor. 


In*  tallati 
and  Serv 
Specialise 
All  Dairy  S 
lions  of  U.S 
and  Cana< 


Please  send  the  following  literature 
Barn  Cleaners  0  Silo  Unloaders  0 
Barn  Equipment  0  Bunk  Feeders  0 


Name 


Address 


City 


State 


BADGER  NORTHLAND  INC 

BOX  31.  DEPT.  R  KAUKAUNA,  WIS. 


“The  money  in  my 
CRAINE  SILO  • 

is  like 
money 
the  bank!” 


The  money  you  spend  for  a  Craine  Silo 
is  an  investment  in  profitable  feeding 
that  pays  real  cash  dividends  for 
years  to  come!  And  since  Craine  Silos 
cost  no  more  —  why  settle  for  less 
than  the  best? 

5  TYPES  —  ALL  FARM-PROVEN! 

Concrete  stave,  tile  stave,  tile  block, 
wood  or  Triple-Wall  — -  there’s  a  Craine 
Silo  built  and  priced  to  fit  your  needs. 
And  you’ll  like  to  do  business  with  the 
friendly  folks  at  Craine  —  we’re  never 
satisfied  unless  you  are,  too!  MAIL 
THE  COUPON  for  facts  and  free  get- 
acquainted  gift... 

_Ge  f_the JF  A  CT S_  on_Cra/ne 
CRAINE,  INC.,  Dept  K127  Norwich,  N.Y. 

I  am  interested  in  a  new  silo.  Send  me  facts 
and  free  get-acquainted  gift  at  no  obligation. 


Name . . , 
Address  . 


NEW...  Quick  Cutting 
Flexible  Steel 

JIF-E  SAW 

NEVER  NEEDS  SHARPENING 
Here's  a  bandy  tool  with  101  uses  around  the 
farm,  home,  garden.  The  JIF-E  is  easy  to  use 
and  can  be  carried  like  a  pocket 
knife.  Its  two  interwoven  steel  blades 
will  easily  cut  wet  or  dry  wood,  trees, 
rubber,  plastics,  ice  blocks  and  non- 
ferrous  metals.  Will  not  clog  or  bind. 
Choose  from  three  sizes: 

20"  Sportsman  light  duty . $1.00 

20"  Woodsman  heavy  duty - $1.50 

35"  2-Man  Commando . $2.t)0 

Complete  with  plastic  carry¬ 
ing  case.  Order  now.  we'll 
pay  the  postage.  Cash  or 
M.  O.  No  C.  0.  D.’s. 

Cuts  in  all  direc¬ 
tions  without  re¬ 
moving.  Excellent 
for  pruning. 
MAKES  INTO  A  BOW  SAW  EASILY. 

THE  RANCH  •  Hackettstown,  N.  J. 


Successful  Forage  Stands 


(Continued  from  Page  242) 

recommended  for  Northern  New 
York  and  New  England.  Both  are 
recommended  in  the  middle  part  of 
the  region.  Venial,  which  has  not 
been  tried  as  long  as  Buffalo  and 
Ranger,  is  valuable  because  of  its 
winter-hardiness  and  resistance  to 
wilt.  It  is  one  of  the  promising  named 
varieties  for  the  Northeast.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  these  very  wilt-resistant  va¬ 
rieties.  there  are  several  vigorous 
ones  which  are  nevertheless  much 
less  resistant  and  may  succumb  in 
the  third  year.  This  group  contains 
Atlantic  and  Narragansett,  both  of 
which  have  shown  high  vigor  and 
great  yielding  ability.  DuPuits,  a 
French-bred  variety,  has  outyielded 
all  other  alfalfas  for  two  or  three 
years  and  even  longer  where  its  life 
has  not  been  shortened  by  wilt.  It  has 


It  is  stands  of  clover  forage  like  this 
on  the  Derby,  Vt.,  farm  of  Robert 
Kilborn  (L)  that  make  milk  eco¬ 
nomically  as  pasture,  silage  or  hay. 

coarser  stems  and  should  be  mowed 
somewhat  earlier  than  the  other  va¬ 
rieties. 

Two  new  red  clover  varieties  with 
good  records  in  the  Northeast  are 
Pennscott  and  Kenland.  Their  su¬ 
periority  traces  in  part  to  resistance 
to  anthracnose  disease.  Pennscott  is 
most  resistant  to  the  northern  an¬ 
thracnose  and  Kenland  more  to  the 
southern  strain.  Besides  common  or 
commercial  Ladino  clover  there  is 
only  one  named  variety  of  Ladino. 
That  is  Pilgrim,  which  was  developed 
in  the  Northeast  and  which  on  the 
average  has  performed  slightly  better 
than  common.  Since  Ladino  may 
cross  with  other  smaller  varieties  of 
white  clover,  it  is  very  important  that 
only  certified  seed  of  it  be  planted. 

Trefoil  is  becoming  an  important 
forage  legume  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  Northeast.  It  finds  a  place  on 
many  farms  where  the  soil  is  too 
heavy  and  poorly  drained  for  alfalfa 
and  too  droughty  for  Ladino.  The 
Empire  variety  is  particularly  suited 
for  pasture  land  which  is  not  plowed 
for  long  intervals.  Viking  is  recom¬ 
mended  where  at  least  one  crop  is 
taken  for  hay  each  year.  Another 
northeastern-bred  variety  is  Mans¬ 
field.  It  originated  in  Vermont  and 
is  now  being  tested  in  many  states. 


Whereas  brome  grass  is  preferred 
in  the  North,  orchardgrass  finds  its 
place  to  a  greater  extent  in  the  south¬ 
ern  part  of  the  region.  It  will  grow 
better  than  most  grasses  during  hot 
weather,  and  it  will  stand  frequent, 
close  mowing  or  grazing  almost  as 
well  as  lawn  grasses.  The  two  named 
varieties  are  Potomac  and  S-37.  Both 
are  later  and  leafier  than  common 
orchardgrass  and  should  therefore 
fit  better  into  alfalfa  and  red  clover 
seedings. 

Seed  mixtures  which  have  proven 
satisfactory  in  the  region  in  pounds 
per  acre  are:  For  well-drained  soils 
suitable  for  corn —  (1)  alfalfa  10  and 
timothy  two  or  brome  six;  (2)  red 
clover  six,  timothy  six  and  Ladino 
one;  (3)  trefoil  five  and  timothy  five 
or  brome  six.  For  moderately  drained 
soils— (4)  trefoil  five  and  timothy 
five  or  brome  six;  (5)  Ladino  two 
and  orchard  four  or  brome  six;  (6) 
red  clover  six,  timothy  six,  and  La¬ 
dino  one.  For  wet  soils —  (7)  La¬ 
dino  two  and  Reed  canary  six. 
Alfalfa  and  red  clover  are  more  suit¬ 
able  for  hay  and  silage,  while  La¬ 
dino  is  better  for  grazing;  trefoil  is 
useful  for  either  purpose.  Always 
inoculate  alfalfa  and  trefoil  seed. 

Management  of  New  Seedings 

Even  with  cei'tified  seed,  excellent 
soil  preparation,  fertilization,  and 
careful  seeding,  failures  or  partial 
failures  are  all  too  common.  Drough¬ 
ty  or  excessively  rainy  weather  may 
be  the  cause.  More  frequently,  ex¬ 
cessive  competition  for  water,  for 
plant  nutrients  and  for  light  by  com¬ 
panion  crops  or  weeds — or  both — is 
the  reason  for  poor  seedling  estab¬ 
lishment.  How  to  manage  forage 
stands  so  that  competition  does  not 
cause  poor  stands  is  a  major  problem. 

Alfalfa,  trefoil  and  Ladino  react 
differently  to  various  dates  of  har¬ 
vesting.  Alfalfa  is  not  injured  nearly 
as  much  as  Ladino  by  tall  growths  of 
either  oats  or  weeds.  In  this  respect, 
trefoil  stands  between  alfalfa  and 
Ladino.  Orchard  grass  is  much  less 
retarded  by  the  shading  of  other 
crops  than  are  timothy  and  brome 
grass.  When  legumes  are  seeded 
without  oats  in  the  latitude  of  south¬ 
ern  New  York  and  Connecticut,  mak¬ 
ing  the  first  cutting  in  late  June  for 
Ladino  and  mid-July  for  alfalfa  and 
trefoil  is  good  common  practice.  La¬ 
dino  may  be  harvested  again  in  Au¬ 
gust  but,  unless  weeds  are  very 
thick  and  large,  no  more  cuttings  of 
alfalfa  or  trefoil  should  be  made.  In 
all  cases,  a  considerable  growth 
should  be  left  on  the  land  the  first 
Fall  for  protection  against  the  rigors 
of  Winter. 

Weed  competition  is  generally 
more  of  a  problem  in  spring  seedings 
than  in  summer  seedings.  Fewer 
weed  seeds  germinate  during  the  hot 
summer  period.  Furthermore,  more 
time  is  available  for  harrowing  sever- 


Kinds  of  Grasses 

There  are  many  grasses  suitable  to 
the  Northeast,  but  those  that  are  im¬ 
portant  for  forage  are  not  numerous. 
In  general,  however,  grasses  are 
much  less  fussy  than  the  legumes 
are  to  soil  acidity,  low  fertility,  and 
poor  management.  Common  commer¬ 
cial  timothy  still  constitutes  the  bulk 
of  the  available  seed.  Climax  is  the 
only  named  variety  now  being  recom¬ 
mended  in  the  Northeast.  Timothy  is 
primarily  a  hay  plant  and  usually 
does  not  live  long  if  harvested  sever¬ 
al  times  a  season  in  the  early  vege¬ 
tative  stage.  The  so-called  southern 
or  relatively  early  varieties  of 
smooth  brome  grass  have  been  giving 
better  results  in  the  Northeast  than 
have  the  northern  strains  and  va¬ 
rieties.  This  early  group  includes 
such  varieties  as  Lincoln,  Achenbach, 
and  Fisher.  Smooth  brome  grass  has 
the  desirable  characteristic  of  being 
more  palatable  than  any  other  grass. 
It  is  easier  to  manage  bromegrass 
pastures,  too. 


Massachusetts 

About  Arthur  C.  Mack’s  story  of 
deer  damage  in  a  recent  issue  of  The 
Rural  New  Yorker,  let  me  say  that 
increasing  damage  is  committed  by 
these  pests  in  New  England,  too.  In 
my  young  days  deer  were  rarely  ever 
seen;  now  they  are  about  as  common 
as  rabbits.  Its  almost  impossible  to 
harvest  apples  from  a  small  orchard, 
and  many  other  crops  are  severely 
damaged. 

There  are  a  couple  of  simple  ways 
to  keep  deer  in  their  proper  place. 
Give  a  farmer  who  is  growing  crops 
the  right  to  destroy  them  on  his 
property;  even  let  him  have  the  right 
to  hire  some  one  to  do  so  if  neces¬ 
sary.  Then,  too,  the  open  season  can 
be  lengthened.  Isn’t  it  about  time 
farmers  got  up  on  their  hind  legs  and 
yelled  out  loud?  Are  these  pests  to 
be  given  precedence  over  a  farmer 


al  times,  thus  killing  many  germin¬ 
ating  weeds  before  the  forages  are 
seeded. 

Once  the  forage  crops  are  seeded 
there  is  little  that  can  be  done  me¬ 
chanically  to  control  weeds  until  the 
forage  plants  are  fairly  well  estab¬ 
lished;  then  the  stand  can  be  clip¬ 
ped.  But  the  greatest  injury  from 
competition  occurs  in  the  first  few 
weeks  of  growth. 

Chemical  herbicides  can  be  of  real 
value  in  controlling  weeds  during 
the  early  seedling  stage.  The  most 
satisfactory  material  available  at 
present  is  a  dinitro  compound  usu- 
aly  listed  as  DNOSBP.  This  should 
be  applied  at  a  rate  of  one  to  one  and 
a  half  pounds  per  acre  in  at  least  40 
gallons  of  water  per  acre.  Warm,  i.e., 
above  60  degrees  Fahrenheit,  dry 
conditions  are  necessary  if  a  good 


Sheep  can  get  most  of  their  nutrients 
from  roughage,  the  actual  proportion 
depending  on  the  quality  of  forage 
stands.  Sheep  here  are  in  good 
pasture  at  Iroquois  Farm,  Coopers- 
totvn,  Otsego  Co.,  Neiv  York. 

kill  is  to  be  obtained.'  This  herbicide 
acts  quickly  by  burning  the  weed 
foliage  down  within  a  two-day  period. 
Dinitro  will  kill  most  common  annu¬ 
al  weeds  if  conditions  are  right,  but 
success  will  be  attained  only  if  the 
weeds,  especially  weedy  grasses,  are 
still  quite  small.  Chickweed  is  an  ex¬ 
ception;  it  can  be  killed  in  relatively 
advanced  stages  by  dinitro.  Dinitro 
can  be  used  both  on  pure  stand  seed¬ 
ings  and  on  seedings  made  in  small 
grain. 

Another  effective  herbicidal  ma¬ 
terial,  2,4-D,  however,  should  be  used 
only  on  seedings  in  small  grain.  Le¬ 
gumes  are  quite  sensitive  to  it  and 
should  be  protected  by  a  canopy  of 
small  grain.  The  canopy  intercepts 
most  of  the  spray,  thus  keeping  it 
from  contacting  the  legumes.  If  the 
weeds  to  be  controlled  do  not  extend 
above  the  small  grain  canopy,  control 
may  be  relatively  poor,  of  course,  due 
to  poor  coverage.  Because  of  legume 
sensitivity,  use  no  more  than  one- 
fourth  to  one-half  pound  of  2,4-D  per 
acre.  Ladino  clover  has  a  greater 
tolerance  than  other  legumes.  If 
weeds  in  pure  seedings  are  very 
heavy,  2,4-D  may  be  advisable.  While 
some  temporary  injury  may  occur, 
Ladino,  because  of  its  spreading 
habit  of  growth,  will  soon  fill  in 
again. 


Deer  Damage 

trying  to  grow  crops  under  ever- 
increasing  annoyances? 

It  seems  rather  ironic  to  me  that 
these  animals  are  to  be  protected  by 
the  conservation  departments  at  the 
cost  of  thousands  of  dollars,  and  in 
return  more  thousands  worth  of 
crops  are  destroyed.  Hasn’t  conser¬ 
vation  become  somewhat  of  a  mis¬ 
used  word?  Add  wind  damage,  floods, 
frosts,  droughts,  to  the  mounting 
over-taxation — how  much  more  can 
the  farmer  take  without  being  push¬ 
ed  off  the  land?  I  have  not  men¬ 
tioned  rabbits,  rats,  mice,  foxes, 
woodchuck  and  hosts  of  marauding 
birds. 

Farmers  of  the  East,  you  had  bet¬ 
ter  unite.  There  is  not  much  left  to 
gain.  Soon  that  little  will  go  down 
the  drain.  It’s  later  than  you  think. 

Massachusetts  E.  A.  Wright 
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Vaccination  of  Chickens 


Part  IV 

Newcastle  Disease 


cinating  young  chicks  because  a  more 
virulent  strain  will  cause  a  higher 
mortality.  In  other  words,  a  poultry- 
In  order  to  point  up  a  difference  man  may  n°t  want  to  lose  any  chicks 
between  Newcastle  disease  and  those  ^ron3  vaccinations  so  he  uses  a  mild 
discussed  before,  it  should  be  under-  strain-  But  there  is  another  consider- 
stood  that,  if  fowl  or  pigeon  pox  at*on  that  should  not  be  overlooked, 
virus  is  injected  into  the  muscle,  the  ^ust  as  strains  differ  in  their  disease- 
body  cavities,  under  the  skin  or  even  Producing  power,  they  also  differ  in 
into  the  blood  stream  so  as  not  to  their  immunizing  power.  In  general, 
contaminate  the  skin  itself,  the  virus  ^  m.ay  stated  that  the  milder  the 
will  not  multiply  and  it  will  not  pro-  strain,  the  less  the  immunity  it  pro¬ 
duce  immunity.  Laryngotracheitis  hwees,  or>  to  put  it  another  way,  the 
can  be  injected  by  similar  routes  more  virulent  the  strain,  the  greater 

the  immunity  it  will  produce.  The 
exotic  type  of  Newcastle  disease  kills 
nearly  100  per  cent  of  the  chickens 
regardless  of  age  but  the  few  which 
recover  carry  an  immunity  that  lasts 
throughout  life.  Even  the  most  viru¬ 
lent  strains  from  natural  outbreaks 
in  the  United  States  produce  much 
less  immunity  than  exotic  sti'ains,  and 
many  are  so  mild  that  a  natural  out¬ 
break  in  chicks  immunizes  the  flock 


The  ONE-MAN 
HARVESTER  fM 


FREE!  Send  for  illustrated  booklet- 
containing  complete  details! 

McKEE  FARM  EQUIPMENT,  Box  117, 
Wampsville,  New  York 
MR.  CLARENCE  COLLINS, 

Malone,  New  York 
EDMUNDS  and  GARRISON 

W allkill,  New  York 


McKEE 

SHREDDER-HARVESTER 

brings  your  hay  in 
at  Vs  the  cost 
of  the  baler  method! 


Actual  figures  prove  the  McKee 
Shredder-Harvester  takes  hav  from 
windrow  to  barn  at  a  cost  of  97  cents 
per  ton  —  as  against  $2.54  per  ton 
for  baler  method.  (Labor  at  $1  CO 
per  hr.  for  both  methods). 


Handle  hay,  straw,  grass  silage  and 
corn  silage  EASILY  by  yourself! 
SAVE  the  high  cost  of  extra  help. 
Go  right  ahead  when  the  time  is  right 
and  put  in  as  many  as  20  tons  per 
day!  That's  what  other  farmers  are 
doing  with  the  new  McKee  Shredder- 
Harvester!  Get  ALL  the  money-saving 
facts  NOW! 


-  AVAILABLE  NOW!  - 

STARTED  PULLETS  ALL  AGES 
HIGH  PRODUCTION  WHITE  CROSSES  FOR 
LARGE  BROWN  EGGS 
$1.15  —  10  WEEKS  OLD  AT  OUR  FARM 

r _ _ ,  .  ,  ..  .  S'-25  —  WEEKS  OLD  DELIVERED 

ioi  only  a  short  time  so  that  during  ;  pullets  can  be  secured  at  any  age  with 
~  ‘  '  PRICE  varying  acsording  to  age. 


the  first  laying  year  a  second  out 
break  may  occur. 

Virulence  of  the  vaccine  strains  is 
not  the  only  factor  that  determines 
the  amount  of  immunity  produced  by 
vaccination.  To  a  lesser  extent,  the 
mode  of  inoculation  may  be  a  factor. 
A  more  important  element  is  the  age 
of  the  bird  at  the  time  of  vaccination 


Here  Newcastle  vaccine  is  given 
intranasally  to  baby  chicks. 

without  inducing  infection  and,  of 
course,  without  producing  any  im¬ 
munity.  In  other  words,  for  im¬ 
munity  to  be  produced,  at  least  one 
of  any  duration,  it  is  well  to  adminis¬ 
ter  the  virus  by  a  route  that  will  per¬ 
mit  infection  of  the  body  or  some 
part  of  it  so  that  immunity  can  de¬ 
velop.  In  the  case  of  Newcastle  dis¬ 
ease  we  have  a  virus  that  will  infect 
the  fowl  by  any  route  of  inoculation 
except  the  digestive  tract.  There¬ 
fore,  it  is  impossible  to  use  a  viru¬ 
lent  strain  for  immunization.  In 
other  words,  it  is  impossible  to  in¬ 
oculate  a  virulent  strain  of  this  virus 
into  some  part  or  tissue  in  which  it 
will  produce  a  harmless  disease  and 
yet  give  immunity  as  is  the  case  with 
laryngotracheitis. 

Mild  strains  occur  in  nature  as  the 
cause  of  natural  outbreak,  and  to 
identify  such  a  strain  requires  the  Keivcastle  vaccine  can  be  effectively 
screening  of  a  large  number  of  applied  intramuscularly. 

strains  of  virus  isolated  from  natural  .  .  .  , 

outbreaks.  Occasionally  a  strain  that  an.f  ieif  a§am  a  general  rule  may  be 
is  originally  virulent  will  change  in  ^oBowed,  namely,  the  older  the 


HUBBARD  FARMS,  Inc. 

WALPOLE,  N.  H.  Phone:  SKyline  6-3311 

BUSH’S  Chick  Sale 

Rocks,  Reds,  Hampshires,  Hamplegs,  Aus- 
tra  Whites,  Leghorns,  $6.99;  Pullets, 
$12.99;  Heavies,  $5.99;  Leftovers,  $4.99; 
Surplus,  $3.99;  Unclassified  Broilers, 

. _ $1-49.  F.  O.  B.  Catalog. 

BUSH  HATCHERIES,  CLINTON,  MISSOURI 

Day  Old  &  Started  Chicks 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 

BOX  49,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


BABY  CHICKS  —  $5.75-100  C.O.D. 


ROCKS,  REDS,  HAMPSHIRES,  CROSSES,  LEG¬ 
HORNS.  Our  choice  breed  and  sex.  Also  3-week-old 
chicks  25c  each.  Prices  at  hatchery.  BELLEFONTE 
POULTRY  FARM,  BELLEFONTE  70,  PENNA 

STURDY  GOSLINGS  —  Largest  strain  pure  Pil 
grims.  New  England’s  oldest  commercial  flock 
Fully  Guaranteed.  $1.50  each.  Minimum  4. 
SNIVELY,  COLRAIN,  MASS 


30  DAY  SPECIAL  —  Blood-tested  Chicks.  Al 
Heavies,  Rocks,  Reds,  Crosses:  $6.50-100;  $12-200 
Heavy  Leghorn  Broiler  cockerels  $2.00-100.  Ship  a 
once  C.O.D.  Klines  Poultry  Farm,  Strausstown,  Pa 


ANCONA  CHICKS  sDtAaYrt°eLdD  AtK£ 

breed  that  lays  more  large  white  eggs  on  less  feed. 

Catalog  FREE.  Phone  4311 
SHRAWDER  S  ANCONA  FARM,  Richfield  9,  Pa. 

ft ACI  iMr  c  Massive  Market  Type  White 
v  v  j  Emden  and  Toulouse.  Breeders 

Used  Exclusively  for  Large  Husky  Goslings.  Heavy 
Meat  and  Egg  Production.  Guaranteed  Live  Delivery. 

GOOSE  FARM, 

CHENANGO  FORKS,  N.  Y. 


BLADES 

Less  than  1®  Each 

LYN 
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TRY  10  BLADES  AT  OUR  RISK!  J 

Never  before  so  amazing  a  value  as  these  I 
DOUBLE-EDGE  LYN  BLADES— made  of  » 
finest  steel,  honed  to  surgical  sharpness!  * 
LYN  Blades  give  you  FOUR  times  the  * 
value  of  ordinary  blades — they  cost  less  * 
than  half  as  much  and  give  you  DOUBLE  8 
the  service.  Send  NOW  for  110  blades  to  * 
TRY  AT  OUR  RISK.  Use  10— tf  not  * 
MORE  than  delighted,  return  unused  100  * 
for  FULL  REFUND.  ONLY  $1.00  pest-  ® 
paid — or  C.O.D.  plus  postage. 

Dealer  Inquiries  Invited  B 

J.  LYNCH  CO.,  Dept.  R-3  ’ 

516  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  36,  N  .Y.  * 


EHLERS 
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the  course  of  egg  passages  and,  final¬ 
ly,  it  is  possible  to  change  intention¬ 
ally  a  virulent  strain  by  modifying  its 
environment.  Of  the  four  different 
strains  of  Newcastle  virus  used  by 
commercial  laboratories,  one  was 

found  to  be  extremely  mild  (the  Bi  .,  .  ,  ,,  ,  ,, 

strain);  it  hapepns  to  be  the  mildest  ^  a  safe  assumption  that  the  ma- 
current  strain.  Another  strain  was  r!011^  9*  c^11cks  have  some  parental 
simply  selected  as  a  mild  strain  by  in}munity,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  un¬ 
screening  a  large  number  of  strains  e-1S6  vaccma*e  yei’y  young  chicks, 
isolated  from  natural  outbreaks  ^mc9  ^he  9nj°.un^  parental  im- 
(Roakin  strain).  A  third  strain  earned  is  usually  unknown  to 

known  to  have  moderate  virulence  !ae  P°uBiyman,  a  wise  rule  to  fol- 
at  the  time  of  isolation  simply  19,w ,1S  no^°  vaccinate  at  earlier  than 
changed  or  mutated  in  the  course  of  ,  c„  s  afe;  However,  since  near¬ 
serial  passages  in  eggs  (LaSota  ^  a  ^  Paiental  immunity  will  have 

strain).  The  fourth  strain,  originally  9isappe.aie^  ^y  one  mon#th  9^  a^e’  ^ 
virulent,  was  presumably  weakened  js  unwise  to  delay  vaccination  after 

or  modified  by  cultivating  it  in  duck  *  ^  * ie  C^1C^S  are  m  an  area 

eggS.  ot  high  exposure.  By  means  of  his 

Each  of  these  strains  has  a  differ-  °^n  exPe^euce  a  poultryman 

ent  disease-producing  power.  The  ,  ou,^  a^e  *9  determine  whether 
mildest  (Bj),  by  ordinary  use,  rarely  vaccnJaje  at  10  days  or 

kills  even  a  very  young  chicken.  The  u  e*  ei  ie  can  ^  *°  the  third 

next  most  virulent  (LaSota)  may 
cause  a  case  of  paralysis  or  death  in 
about  one  out  of  300  chicks  inocu¬ 
lated.  The  third  (Roakin),  still  more 
virulent,  causes  paralysis  or  kills 
about  two  per  cent  of  the  chicks  vac- 


Bflby  Guineas  Whfl-e>  Pcarl-  shipping  thousands 


Literature. 


weekly,  live  arrival  guaranteed. 
California  Hatcheries,  California  2,  Mo. 


PEAFOWL;  Blue,  White,  Black  Shouldered.  1956  pairs 

chicks  at  the  time  of  vaccination,  the  SSi..1!®*  Aaiis  Breeders, ,_a.  h.  chambers. 

greater  the  immunity  produced.  An¬ 
other  important  consideration  is 
whether  or  not  the  chick  still  carries 
any  parental  immunity.  Since  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  breeding  flocks  have  had 
the  disease  or  have  been  vaccinated, 


MAPLE  LANE  FARMS,  KINGSTON,  NEW  YORK 

G  O  S  L  I  N  G  S:  Toulouse,  Emden  Crosses.  Day  old 
$1.25;  also  started  and  range  size.  B.  SANDER. 

R.  D.  2,  HARPURSVILLE,  NEW  YORK 

IMPERIAL  MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS: 
$22.95-100.  MEADOWBROOK,  RICHFIELD  22,  PA. 

6  Wk.  Started  Poults.  Bronze,  Large  Wh.,  Beltsville. 
Pullorum  Clean.  MEADOWBROOK,  Richfield  22,  Pa. 


CUSTOM  HATCHING  of  GOOSE  EGGS.  BLYLEE 
Goose  Hatchery,  Valley  View,  Pa.  Phone:  OV  2-3044 


or  fourth  week.  F.  R.  Beaudette 
(To  be  Continued) 

Our  Cover  Page 

The  scene  of  the  cover  photograph 
ciliated  at  four  weeks  of  age,  while  is  at  the  big  white  church  in  Green- 


the  most  virulent  strain  kills  or 
causes  paralysis  in  a  somewhat  larger 
per  cent. 

The  bewildered  poultryman  may 
ask  why  all  laboratories  do  not  use 
the  same  strain  and  thereby  cause 
less  confusion.  Perhaps  one  answer 
—  the  least  important — is  that  a 
laboratory  may  consider  it  an  advan¬ 
tage  to  have  a  strain  that  no  other 
laboratory  uses.  A  more  important 
reason  is  that,  since  strains  differ  in 
their  disease-producing  power,  one 
strain  may  be  more  suitable  for  vac- 

April  20,  1957 


field,  New  Hampshire,  in  Spring. 

The  words  below  it  are  from 
Cardinal  Woolsey’s  speech  in  Act 
III,  Scene  2  of  Shakespeare’s  King 
Henry  VIII: 

“This  is  the  state  of  man:  today 
he  puts  forth 

The  tender  leaves  of  hope;  to¬ 
morrow  blossoms, 

And  bears  his  blushing  honours 
thick  upon  him.  . 

Eric  Sanford,  Manchester,  N.  H., 
photographed  this  beautiful  church 
setting. 


PILGRIM  GOSLINGS:  $1.50  each.  Minimum  4, 
Postpaid.  FRED  WILSON,  EASTHAMPTON,  MASS. 

WOOL  WANTED 

SEND  YOUR  WOOL  TO  THE  BLANKET  MILL 

For  nice  warm  blankets.  Comfort  batting  and 
knitting  yarn.  Write  for  Particulars. 

SHIPPENSBURG  WOOLEN  MILL 
SHIPPENSBURG,  PENNA. 


Rip  Van  Winkle 
Couldn't  Sleep  with 
Nagging  Backache 

Now  !  You  can  set  the  fast  relief  you  need  from 
nagging  backache,  headache  and  muscular  aches 
and  pains  that  often  cause  restless  nights  and 
miserable  tired-out  feelings.  When  these  discom¬ 
forts  come  on  with  over-exertion  or  stress  and 
strain— you  want  relief— want  it  fast!  Another 
disturbance  may  be  mild  bladder  irritation  fol¬ 
lowing  wrong  food  and  drink  — often  setting  up 
a  restless  uncomfortable  feeling. 

For  quick  relief  get  Doan’s  Fills.  They  work 
fast  in  3  separate  ways:  1.  by  speedy  pain-reliev¬ 
ing  action  to  ease  torment  of  nagging  backache, 
headaches,  muscular  aches  and  pains,  2.  by  their 
soothing  effect  on  bladder  irritation,  o.  by  their 
mild  diuretic  action  tending  to  increase  output 
of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes. 

Find  out  how  quickly  this  3-way  medicine  goes  to 
work.  Enjoy  agoodnight'ssleepandthe  same  happy 
relief  millions  have  for  over  60  years.  Ask  for  new. 
large  size  and  save  money.  Get  Doan's  Pills  today  I 


LeRoy 


Soil  Pulverizers,  Plow  Parkers 
and  Cast  Drum  Laud  Rollers. 
„  .  ..  Full  particulars  on  request. 

Genuine  parts  available  for  older  Lc  Roy  implements. 
LE  ROY  M F G.  CO.,  Box  271-N.  Doyfestown,  Pa. 


Subscribers 5  Exchange  —  Continued  from  Pane  271 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 

AVERY’S  Golden  wildflower  honey:  5  lbs 

$2.20;  10  lbs.  $3.95  prepaid.  60  lbs.  $11.20  not 
prepaid.  H.  J.  Avery.  Katonah.  N.  Y 

HONEY :  Clover  blend,  five  pounds  $2.00;  10 
pounds  $3.80  prepaid  into  third  zone.  Joseph 
Fekel,  Vineland,  New  Jersey. _ 

LIGHT  clover  honey  liquid:  Five  pounds  $1.95 

postpaid,  carton  6-  5’s  $9.00  prepaid.  G.  W. 
Hand,  R,  D.  2,  Cazenovia,  New  York, _ 

LIGHT  clover  honey:  5  lb.  pails  $1.90:  10  lb. 

pails  $3.50.  Cartons  of  six  5  lb.  pails  $8.75 
postpaid  third  zone.  Harry  T.  Gable,  Romulus, 
New  York. _ 

ONE  quart  syrup,  1  lb.  soft  sugar,  both  pure 

in  Litho  tins  $3.75,  third  zone.  C.  L.  Chaffee, 
Natural  Bridge,  N.  Y. 

PURE  maple  products:  One  pint  Grade  A 

syrup,  one  pound  brick,  one  pound  cream, 
one  pound  two  ounce  cakes,  one  pound  soft 
sugar  $5.00  postpaid.  Mountain  Meadows,  South 
Royalton,  Vermont, _ 

GRADE  A  maple  syrup  gallon  $5.50;  two 

quarts  $2.75;  sugar  pound  $1.00,  postpaid  third 
zone.  Edward  Daniels,  South  Royalton,  Ver¬ 
mont. 


FOR  Sale:  Pure  fancy  maple  syrup  $5.00  per 
gallon.  Bertes  W.  Jump,  R.  D.  2,  Bainbridge, 
New  York. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CHOICE  Hay:  All  grades.  Mohawk  Valley. 

Trailer  load  deliveries.  When  writing  give 
telephone  number.  Snyder  Petroleum  Co., 
Fort  Plain,  N,  Y,  Telephone  4-5111, _ 

WANTED:  Antique  automobiles,  old  auto¬ 
mobile  items.  Joseph  Fass,  5  Howell  Place, 
Newark,  New  Jersey. 


CEDAR  posts,  all  sizes.  Five  foot  electric  fence 
stakes  pointed  for  driving  15  cents  at  vsrd 
Cedar  poles  for  pole  barns,  penta  treated  for 
dui  ability.  Truck  load  deliveries.  Telephone 
ORleans  9-3121.  Murray  Snell,  Northeast  Towm- 
lme  Road,  Marcellus.  N.  Y.  Closed  Sunday. 

PACKAGE  BEES:  My  gentle  Italians  or  Cau- 
casians  will  pollinate  your  crop  and  pi  o- 
duce  your  honey.  Two  pounds  $4.25:  three 
pounds  $5.35,  Queens  included.  Transport  action 
extra.  Conner  Apiaries,  Stockton.  New'  Jersey. 
WANTED:  Used  Rotolillers  and  Rotoettes  ary 
condition.  Write  Robert  McConnell,  Beeeh- 
wood  Ave.,  Whitesbovo.  New  York. 

WANTED  to  buy,  standing  timber  for  veneer 
and  sawlogs.  Can  use  large  quantities  of  oak* 
maple,  yellow  poplar  and  birch  J  R 
Houskeeper,  Putnam  Valley,  New  York.  Phone 
Lakeland  8-2988. 

WANTED:  Advertising  on  stampless  and  oM 

letters.  A.  C.  Horn.  West  Haven.  Conn. 
WANTED:  Seven  volumes  of  reprints. 

“Zion  s  Watch  Tower"  from  1879  to  <9!9. 
S  Livermore,  8-07  Cedar  St.,  Fairlawn, 
New  Jersey. 

ADOPTIVE  home  wanted  for  attractive  in¬ 
telligent  10-year  old  boy.  New'  York  State 
only,  within  100  miles  of  Elmira.  N.  V  Elmira 
Child  and  .Family  Service,  Federation  Bide, 
Elmira,  N.  Y. 


FOR  Sale:  Niagara  super  cyclone  liquid  duster 
m  fine  condition.  Louis  Retz,  Airmont  Ave., 
Suffern,  New  York. 

FOR  Sale:  Mathieson  irrigation  sx  stem,  com- 
plete,  Model  54-M  pump.  3,000  ft.,  four  and 
five  inch  pipe,  30  No.  40  sprinklers,  etc. 
$6,400  value,  sacrifice  for  $5,000.  Tigue 
Brothers,  West  Chester,  Fenna. 
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BABCOCK’S 


Healthy  Chick  News 


APRIL  1957 


Don't  Worry 
About  Vertital 
Integration 


Nests  for  the  Layers 

Their  construction ,  location  and  manage¬ 
ment  have  a  big  effect  on  a  poultry  man's 
time  and  labor,  and  on  egg  quality. 


I’ve  been  wrong  so  many  times  you 
better  do  your  own  thinking,  on  what 
I  say  here. 

2.  Every  poultry  writer  has  written 
an  article  on  this  subject  this  year. 

2.  Vertical  integration  on  layers  is 
complex ,  slow  and  a  lot  of  folks  who 
go  into  it  are  going  to  lose  their  shirts. 

3.  Vertical  integration,  when  well 

operated,  will  succeed  in  areas  where 
it  can  compete  against  poultrymen 
who  are  producing  and  packing  poor 
quality  eggs.  . 

4.  If  icell  run,  it  will  succeed  in 
areas  where  farmers  have  to  switch  to 
a  new  enterprise.  It  will  be  hard  to 
sell  to  experienced  poultrymen  who 
already  have  a  reasonably  good  egg 
market. 

5.  It  will  be  hard  to  sell  in  the  in¬ 
dustrial  Northeast,  where  factory  jobs 
are  currently  available  to  discouraged 
poultrymen. 

6.  it  will  prove  successful  in  the 
Southeast ,  on  family  farms.  These  eggs 
will  gradually  replace  eggs  tradition¬ 
ally  shipped  in  from  the  Midwest. 

i  7.  I  believe  most  of  the  “ vertical  in¬ 
tegration  eggs  “ produced  in  the  Mid¬ 
west  will  be  consume’d  in  the  Midwest. 

8.  I  believe  if  Northeastern  poultry- 
men  take  better  care  of  their  eggs  and 
market  a  high  quality  pack  they  will 
have  little  to  fear  from  Vertical  In¬ 
tegration. 

Therefore,  I  suggest  to  you  — that 
you  wait  until  April  1958  and  then 
worry  about  Vertical  Integration. 
Maybe  in  the  meantime  the  worry  will 
disappear.  Vertical  integration  has 
scared  out  thousands  of  poultrymen 
this  year.  Will  you  be  scared  out  too? 
It's  vour  future  and  your  decision. 

BABCOCK  BESSIES  BETTER  THAN 
WE  REALIZED 

Reports  keep  coming  in  on  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  Babcock  Bessies.  Livability  has 
been  wonderful.  Production,  month 
after  month, has  been  at  extremely  high 
levels.  Egg  size  on  April,  May  and 
Tune  hatched  Bessies  soon  runs  85% 
large  and  then  gets  to  over  90%  large. 
Whv  raise  a  small  egg  bird  when  you 
can 'get  high  lay,  large  eggs  and  long 
lay  with  Bessies? 

Babcock  1957  Catalog  — The  most  com¬ 
plete  and  educational  we  have |  ever  pub¬ 
lished,  is  ready  for  you.  You’ll  want  to 
read  it  cover  to  cover. 

Write:  <^3 

BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM,  INC. 

Route  3R — Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

LOTS  OF  EGGS 

HUBBARD’S 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE* 

•  They  are  vigorous  and  grow 
fast.  Our  pullets  mature 
early  and  uniformly  into  high 
production  persistent  layers 
with  excellent  laying-house 
livability.  Pedigree  bred  for 
25  years. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

HUBBARD  FARMS 

BOX  12,  WALPOLE,  N.  H.  Phone  Skyline  6-3311 

Branch  Hatchery,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Nests  should  provide  both  comfort 
and  seclusion  for  the  laying  bird,  and 
they  should  be  well  ventilated,  easily 
cleaned  and  conveniently  located  to 
save  labor.  Do  the  nests  in  your  lay¬ 
ing  house  meet  these  requirements? 

Commercial  poultrymen  producing 
market  eggs  must  be  constantly  alert 
to  study  management  practices  that 
affect  costs  of  egg  production.  Nests 
in  the  laying  house  and  their  man¬ 
agement  are  a  factor  affecting  costs. 
Poorly  constructed  ones  will  require 
repair  or  replacement;  they  will  also 
waste  nesting  material.  Location  of 
nests  in  the  pen  will  increase  costs 
by  adding  to  the  time  required  to 
collect  eggs. 


_  MT.  HOPE  LEGHORNS  — 
Mated  with  pedigreed  cockerels  di¬ 
rect  from  Mt.  Hope.  Heavy  breeds 
from  the  best  leading  strains  in 
America.  STARTED  PULLETS. 

The  Best  Regardless  of  Price 
HUESTED’S  POULTRY  FARM 

GREENVILLE,  N.  Y.  Phone:  Greenville  54254 

1080  EGGS  IN  EVERY  HEN.  Why  not  learn  the  big 
secret  and  keen  LAYERS  nearly  5  years?  Get  free 
bulletin.  SINE.  RN-7,  QUAKERTOWN,  PA. 


Types  of  Nests 

The  original  egg  nest  was  probably 
a  secluded  spot  along  the  hedgerow 
or  in  a  thicket  with  plenty  of  pro¬ 
tective  covering.  On  the  old-time 
farm  farm  the  favorite  nesting  loca¬ 
tion  was  under  a  corn  crib  or  other 
farm  building.  Today  we  have  a 
variety  of  types  and  styles  of  nests. 
Most  are  planned  for  efficiency  from 
the  standpoint  of  keeping  eggs  clean 
and  reducing  labor  in  collecting. 

Types  of  nests  now  in  use  on  many 
commercial  farms,  in  order  of  pres¬ 
ent  popularity,  are: 

1.  Single-hole  individual  nests — 
usually  three  rows  high  with  five 
nests  to  a  row.  Each  nest  is  usually 
10  to  12  inches  wide,  12  to  14  inches 
high  and  12  inches  deep.  Each  row 
has  a  perch  in  front  of  the  nests. 

2.  Community  nests — boxes  two 
wide  and  eight  feet  long,  divided 
into  two  2x4  sections.  Birds  enter 
each  section  through  an  8  x  8-inch 
door  in  the  center  of  the  section. 
Eggs  are  gathered  by  lifting  a  section 
of  the  top.  This  type  of  nest  is  not 
popular  on  Leghorn  farms. 

3.  Roll-away  nests — a  modification 
of  the  single-hole  nest.  It  has  a  wire 
bottom  with  a  drop  of  one  inch  to  the 
foot.  Eggs  are  supposed  to  roll  out  to 
a  covered  trough.  Recently,  the  roll- 
away  principle  has  been  used  in  com¬ 
munity  nests. 

Number  of  Nests 

Three  important  management  fac¬ 
tors  to  consider  in  connection  with 
nests  are  production  of  clean  eggs, 
preventing  of  breakage  and  conveni¬ 
ence  of  collecting  eggs.  The  number 
of  nests  in  the  laying  pen  is  based  on 
a  long  established  standard  of  one 
nest  for  every  five  birds  for  single¬ 
hole  nests.  With  community  nests  the 
standard  is  one  square  foot  for  every 
five  birds.  It  would  he  sound  practice 
to  check  these  standards  with  present 
nests  in  the  laying  pens.  Meeting  the 
standards  means  clean  eggs  and  less 
breakage. 

At  the  Richland  Poultry  Farm  own¬ 
ed  and  operated  by  Joseph  Petrini 
and  Sons  in  Atlantic  County,  N.  J., 
nests  are  provided  for  Leghorns  ac¬ 
cording  to  this  standard.  According 
to  young  Ben  Petrini,  “when  produc¬ 
tion  hits  70  per  cent  or  over,  we  raise 
the  standard  to  one  nest  for  four  lay¬ 
ers.  We  also  increase  number  of  col¬ 
lections  from  three  to  four  times  a 
day.” 

Sam  Meisler,  owner-operator  of  the 
Singing  Hen  Farm  at  Lakewood  in 
Monmouth  County,  N.  J.,  has  this  to 
say  on  number  of  nests:  “Following 
the  standard  rule  of  one  nest  for  five 
layers  helps  in  producing  clean  eggs 
by  giving  birds  a  choice  of  nests.  It 
also  helps  to  reduce  breakage  in  the 
nests;  the  birds  do  not  crowd  in  one 
or  two  nests  when  other  nests  are 
empty.” 

Monroe  Babcock,  owner  of  Bab¬ 


cock’s  Poultry  Farm  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
recommends  one  nest  for  four  layers 
in  a  recent  advertisement. 

Location  of  Nests 

Location  of  nests  in  the  laying  pens 
is  largely  a  matter  of  convenience  to 
save  time  and  travel  in  collecting.  In 
the  time  of  the  dropping  boards,  nests 
were  placed  under  the  front  end  of 
the  dropping  board.  It  was  an  ideal 
location  for  the  hen  because  she  liked 
the  seclusion.  But  it  was  a  back¬ 
breaking  job  to  collect  the  eggs. 

George  R.  Parker,  owner-operator 
of  the  10,000-Leghorn  Parker  Poultry 
Farm  in  Plainsboro,  uses  the  stand¬ 
ard  15-section  metal  nests.  Two  sec¬ 
tions  are  hung  back  to  back  making 
a  unit  of  30  nests.  This  unit  is  per¬ 
pendicular  to  the  carrier  track.  There 
is  a  unit  of  30  nests  every  10  feet  in 
the  150-foot  pen,  thus  providing  13 
units,  or  390  nests,  for  the  2,000  birds 
originally  housed  in  the  40-foot  by 
150-foot  pen.  This  arrangement  saves 
considerable  time  in  collecting  be¬ 
cause  one  walks  around  the  nest; 
there  is  no  need  to  walk  back  and 
forth.  Parker  has  left  the  backs  out 
of  the  nests.  Birds  can  then  go  out 
the  other  nest  when  the  eggs  are  col¬ 
lected.  This  has  reduced  egg  break¬ 
age  a  lot  in  the  Parker  operation. 

At  Forsgate  Farms  in  Jamesburg, 
William  Rutherford,  manager,  has 
single-hole  nests  located  on  one  side 
of  the  pen  in  the  converted  cow 
barn.  “We  had  no  other  choice,”  says 
Rutherford.  “It  works  out  satisfac¬ 
torily,  with  nests  available  for  the 
birds  from  one  end  of  the  pen  to  the 
other.  We  have  hardly  any  trouble 
with  floor  eggs  after  we  house  the 
pullets.” 

Nesting  rooms  located  at  one  end 
of  the  pen  or  in  the  middle  were  tried 
by  some  New  Jersey  poultrymen.  The 
chief  advantage  was  saving  in  time 
and  travel  of  collecting  eggs.  I  know 
of  no  farm  where  they  now  have  nest¬ 
ing  rooms,  however.  The  birds  would 
not  travel  to  the  room,  and  too  many 
floor  eggs  were  the  results. 


Tips  on  Management 

Start  with  clean  nests.  Once  a  year 
remove  all  nesting  material,  repair 
and  replace  parts  where  needed  and 
then  spray  the  nest  with  an  insecti¬ 
cide  to  control  and  eliminate  the  red 
mite.  Once  a  month  the  work  sched¬ 
ule  should  include  inspection  and  re¬ 
pair  of  all  nests.  It  is  wiser  to  make 
repairs  immediately  after  you  find 
them;  neglect  only  adds  to  the  cost. 

Fill  the  nest  with  nesting  material 
of  your  choice.  Be  sure  to  use  plenty; 
it  helps  to  keep  eggs  clean  and  re¬ 
duces  breakage.  Daily  removal  of  any 
soiled  material  should  be  routine  at 
the  time  of  collecting  eggs.  Once  a 
week,  or  oftener,  add  clean  material 
to  nests.  Attention  paid  to  nesting 
material  will  result  in  less  floor  eggs, 
too. 

Collecting  eggs  is  part  of  nest  man¬ 
agement.  How  you  collect  will  make  a 
big  difference  in  egg  breakage.  Re¬ 
member  that  birds  like  seclusion  and 
do  not  want  to  be  disturbed  when  lay¬ 
ing.  They  frighten  readily  which 
breaks  and  cracks  eggs. 

Plan  a  collection  schedule  so  that 
birds  become  accustomed  to  the  col¬ 
lection  time.  Make  four  collections  a 
day  with  a  flock  under  60  per  cent  pro¬ 
duction;  between  60-75  per  cent,  five 
collections;  above  75  per  cent  produc¬ 
tion,  six  collections  a  day.  Talk  to 
your  birds  in  low  tones.  Make  all 
hand  and  arm  movements  slowly 
when  picking  eggs  from  nests. 

Check  the  nesting  conditions  in 
your  laying  house  now.  Make  the 
necessary  changes.  You  will  have 
cleaner  eggs,  less  breakage  and  less 
time  spent  in  egg  collection. 

J,  C.  Taylor 
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The  general  ride  for  conventional 
laying  arrangements  is  one  nest  for 
every  five  layers.  This  is  a  typical 
single-hole  nest  in  a  laying  house  in 
the  midst  of  cleaning.  , 


Nesting  Material 

Nests  should  be  filled  with  four  or 
five  inches  of  clean  material.  At  the 
present  time,  sugar  cane  is  most  com¬ 
monly  used  material,  followed  by  one 
of  the  clay  products.  Straw  is  prefer¬ 
red  by  the  birds  and  is  used  by  farm¬ 
ers  growing  grain. 

Norman  Scattergood  of  Mount 
Holly,  uses  straw  for  nests  on  his 
5,000-bird  Leghorn  farm.  He  says: 
“It  is  cheap  for  me  since  I  grow  grain. 
Birds  like  it  for  they  can  make  a  nest 
and  have  some  seclusion.  I  have  less 
trouble  with  birds  crowding  in  one 
nest.” 

At  the  Parker  Farm  mentioned  pre¬ 
viously,  “Chick  Bed,”  a  clay  product, 
is  used  in  the  nests.  Parker  puts  a 
lot  of  the  material  in  the  nest.  This 
eliminates  the  need  for  adding  more 
during  the  year.  He  removes  any 
soiled  material  and  once  a  week  stirs 
up  the  “chick  bed.” 

Walter  Klammer  uses  salt  hay  on 
his  10,000-bird  farm  at  Packanack 
Lake  in  Passaic  County.  He  has  re¬ 
ceived  much  publicity  lately  because 
of  his  new  three-story  solar  heat 
house  in  which  he  has  a  circular  nest¬ 
ing  room.  Birds  enter  the  nest  from 
the  outside  circumference  and  the 
eggs  are  collected  from  the  inside  of 
the  circular  room.  Klammer  tried 
many  different  materials  before  se¬ 
lecting  salt  hay.  Salt  hay  is  tough, 
long-lasting  and,  like  straw,  forms  a 
nest  around  the  laying  bird.  Hens 
like  it. 
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Now  declining  in  farm  favor,  notably 
on  commercial  White  Leghorn  farms 
in  New  Jersey,  double-tiered  com¬ 
munity  nests  achieved  wide  popu¬ 
larity  in  the  Northeast  a  decade  or 
two  ago. 
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Nest-o-matie  Enterprises,  Grand  Island,  N.  Y. 

This  clean-shell,  portable,  community- 
type  nest  can  be  placed  on  the  floor 
for  acquaintanceship  of  pullets,  then 
be  mounted  on  its  usual  legs.  Eggs 
roll  away  from  the  hens;  the  nest  is 
dismantable. 
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New  Hampshire  Broiler  Test 


With  four  years  of  successful 
operation  to  its  credit,  the  New 
Hampshire  Broiler  Test  is  being 
carried  on  again  this  year  at  the 
University  of  New  Hampshire  in 
Durham.  Any  poultry  breeder  in 
the  United  States  who  owns  the 
parent  stock  of  his  chicks  and 
whose  flock  is  pullorum-clean  is 
eligible.  For  the  commercial  test,  a 
breeder  ships  a  random  sample  of 
125  male  and  125  female  chicks  out 
of  stock  that  he  offers  for  sale  as 
broilers.  .In  the  experimental  test, 
250  sexed  chicks  are  also  entered, 
but  they  need  not  be  randomly  se¬ 
lected  nor  need  they  come  from  a 
minimum  batch  of  1,000  chicks  as 
they  must  for  the  commercial  test. 
Because  dead  chicks  are  replaced  the 
first  day,  a  few  more  than  250  are 
usually  forwarded  to  the  poultry  de¬ 
partment;  a  $100  entry  fee  must  ac¬ 
company  each  pen.  Entrants  agree  to 
supply  test  pens  for  all  three  10-week 
tests  during  the  year;  the  chicks  be¬ 
come  the  property  of  the  University 
of  New  Hampshire. 

The  chicks  are  housed  in  a  two- 
story  building  with  30  15xl8-foot 
pens.  A  central  hot-water  heating 
system  provides  warmth,  and  identi¬ 
cal  equipment  and  litter  are  used 
in  each  pen.  Feed  and  manage¬ 
ment  are  uniform;  a  single  commer¬ 
cial  22-per-cent  protein  feed  is  used 
throughout  the  year.  All  the  chicks 
are  immunized  at  three  days  and 
again  at  three  weeks  with  a  combi¬ 
nation  bronchitis-Newcastle  vaccine 
in  dust  form.  The  mash  is  itself  medi¬ 
cated  with  nicarbazin  to  prevent  out¬ 
breaks  of  caecal  and  intestinal  eocci- 
diosis  and  with  arsanilic  acid  for 
stimulation  of  chick  growth.  Other¬ 
wise  it  is  composed  of  the  following 
ingredients:  ground  corn,  fish  meal, 
meat  and  bone  scraps,  corn  distillers 
dried  solubles,  dried  whole  w'hey, 
corn  gluten  meal,  soybean  oil  meal, 
alfalfa  meal,  salt,  calcium  carbonate, 
dicalcium  phosphate,  manganese  sul¬ 
phate,  D-activated  animal  sterol,  vita¬ 
min  A  feeding  oil,  riboflavin,  choline 
chloride,  niacinamide,  calcium  pan¬ 
tothenate,  antibiotic  feed  supple¬ 
ment,  alpha-tocopherol  acetate,  vita¬ 
min  B,»  supplement,  D.  L.  menthio- 
nine,  animal  fat  (preserved  with 
hydroxyanisole),  and  butylated  hy- 


droxytoluine  (a  preservative).  The 
mash  contains  22  per  cent  crude  pro¬ 
tein,  four  per  cent  crude  fat,  and  4.5 
per  cent  crude  fiber. 

Records  are  kept  on  all  entries, 
and  regular  reports  are  made.  In¬ 
cluded  in  the  published  reports  are: 
(1)  breed  or  cross  and,  for  commer¬ 
cial  entries,  the  name  and  address  of 
breeder;  (2)  average  w'eight  at  eight 
and  10  weeks  by  sexes,  and  combined 
average  weight  based  on  all  birds  in 
the  pen;  (3)  feed  conversion  at  eight 
and  10  weeks;  (4)  calculated  feed 
converison  for  each  pen  at  a  com¬ 
bined  average  weight  of  three 
pounds;  (5)  mortality;  and  (6)  per¬ 
centage  of  birds  of  A,  B  or  C  quality 
according  to  Federal  grades  for 
dressed  chickens. 

Last  year,  when  the  tests,  Were 
each  for  11  weeks,  performance  of 
the  birds  improved  as  the  year  pro¬ 
gressed.  In  the  February-April  test, ! 
it  took  2.84  pounds  of  grain  overall 
to  make  a  pound  of  meat;  in  the  May- 
July  test,  the  figure  was  2.73:  and  in 
August-November  it  was  2.69  pounds. 
Mortality  decreased  with  the  seasons, 
averaging  2.7  per  cent  in  the  first 
test,  1.99  in  the  second,  and  1.72  in 
the  third.  Weights  of  the  birds,  how¬ 
ever,  did  not  climb  or  descend  pro¬ 
gressively.  Heaviest  birds— they  aver¬ 
aged  about  3.95  pounds — were  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  Spring  and  the  Fall;  in 
the  Summer,  the  average  was  3.84 
pounds. 

The  best  feed  conversion  for  the 
year  was  made  by  a  pen  of  com¬ 
mercial  White  Rocks  and  a  pen  of 
experimental  birds;  they  needed  only 
2.61  pounds  of  feed  for  each  pound 
of  gain.  Two  pens  during  the  year 
had  no  mortality  at  all;  the  highest 
in  any  pen,  an  experimental  one,  was 
9.1  per  cent.  In  performance  efficien¬ 
cy,  i.e.,  average  pen  weight  divided 
by  feed  conversion  times  100,  the 
highest  score,  165.4,  w’as  made  by  a 
pen  of  commercial  Hubbard  White 
Mountains  in  the  autumn  test.  This 
pen,  along  with  a  pen  of  experimen¬ 
tal  Silver  Mountains,  also  was  the 
heaviest  of  the  year,  averaging  4.35 
pounds  at  11  weeks.  In  each  of  the 
tests,  more  than  90  per  cent  of  the 
carcasses  rated  as  Grade  A;  less  than 
one  per  cent  were  C,  with  the  bal¬ 
ance  being  Grade  B. 


Are  you  still  wondering 
what  to  do  about  your 
1957  baby  chicks? 


Sunnybrook  Baby  Chicks  are  from  breeders  that  have 
been  rigidly  selected  from  the  leading  production 
strains  in  America.  And  every  breeder  we  select  to 
honor  with  the  name  Sunnybrook,  is  officially  inspected 
and  blood-tested  and  rated  U.  S.  Approved-Pullorum 
Typhoid  Clean.  No  healthier  baby  chicks  can  be  pro- 
Sunnybrook.  That's  why  we  firmly  believe 
and  hundreds  of  our  customers  claim  they  know  from 
experience,  that  Sunnybrook  Baby  Chicks  are  the  finest 
baby  chicks  on  the  market,  regardless  of  price!  It  is 
amazing  to  many  poultrymen  how  Sunnybrook  can 
produce  such  exceptionally  high  quality  baby  chicks  at 
the  low  prices  we  ask  for  them.  We  have  them  in  atl 
the  popular  breeds.  Why  not  write  us  today  and  let  us 
tell  you  more  about  them.  Be  sure  to  tell  us  the  breed 
of  chick  and  the  quantity  you  are  interested  in,  also 
about  when  you  would  want  them  delivered. 


Ever  think  of  Started  Pullets? 

There  are  an  increasing  number  of  Poultrymen  who  buy  nothing  but 
Started  Pullets.  It  makes  a  lot  of  sense  for  some  people.  For  ex- 
ample— if  you  have  no  brooder  house — or  you  do  not  care  to  fuss  with 
baby  chicks,  especially  in  cold  weather — or  you  haven't  the  time  to 
bring  up  a  lot  of  baby  chicks — BUT  YOU  DO  WANT  EGGS  AS 

t£°tN|Af  ,T 9 U  C*N  GET  THEM-  You  are  locking  for  Sunnybrook 
Started  Pullets  and  we  have  some  dandies  4-6-8-12  weeks  of  age 
up  to  ready  to  lay.  Best  of  all,  we  know  how  to  raise  them  and  let 
you  have  them  at  a  price  lower  than  it  would  cost  you  to  raise  them 
yourself.  Won  t  you  try  them  this  year?  Write  us  today— Be  sure 
teia  USU  ,  ^_ree<* — the  ase  and  the  quantity  you  are  interested 

in— and  about  when  you  would  want  them  delivered. 


From  U.  S.  Approved  Puliorum  Typhoid  Clean  Breeders  —  of  Course 


Wherever  you  live  —  you  are  a  neighbor  of  Sunnybrook.  By  Parcel  Post 
Railway  Express,  by  Air  or  by  our  own  fleet  of  trucks,  we  get  them  to 
> oil  safe  and  sound  100%  alive,  we  guarantee. 

Let  Us  Send  You  Our  Story  of  Sunnybrook  -  WRITE  US  TODAY 

SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARMS,  Inc. 

A.  Howard  Fingar,  Box  2,  Phone  8-1611,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 
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HALL  BROS. 

It  will  show  you  how  Hall 
Brothers  famous  Breeds  and 
Crossbreeds  can  put  YOUR 
business  on  a  PROFIT-PLUS 
basis. 

Send  for  your  copy  today! 

HAU  BROS.  HATCHERY.  INC. 
Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn. 


Why  Hard-Boiled  Eggs 
May  Be  Hard  to  Peel 

From  time  to  time  we  receive  in¬ 
quiries  as  to  why  hard-boiled  eggs 
are  sometimes  difficult  to  peel.  The 
stock  answer  has  always  been  that 
the  eggs  are  too  fresh.  Since  actual 
facts  on  this  point  are  scarce,  we  de¬ 
cided  to  run  a  trial  to  see  if  we 
could  come  up  with  a  better  answer. 

Taking  eggs  from  our  poultry  re¬ 
search  farm  just  a  few  hours  after 
they  were  laid,  we  put  them  in  cold 
water  which  was  then  brought  to 
boiling  for  15  minutes.  After  this,  we 
put  the  eggs  into  cold  water  for  a 
few  seconds,  just  long  enough  to 
make  them  comfortable  to  handle. 
But  the  shell  membranes  did  not 
separate  readily  from  the  albumen, 
and  the  eggs  did  not  peel  smoothly. 
Other  eggs  collected  at  the  same 
time  were  given  two  treatments.  One 
lot  was  placed  in  the  refrigerator 
immediately,  and  the  other  was  left 
at  room  temperature.  Both  groups  of 
eggs  were  boiled  the  next  day  in  the 
manner  described.  The  eggs  that  had 
been  left  at  room  temperature  peeled 
easily;  those  kept  in  the  refrigerator 
overnight  peeled  no  better  than  the 
eggs  of  the  previous  day.  Next,  we 
took  eggs  that  had  been  in  the  re- 
fngerator  two,  three,  five  and  six 
days  and  hard-boiled  them  in  the 
same  way.  Peeling  became  less  diffi¬ 
cult  with  the  eggs  held  for  a  longer 
Period.  At  seven  days  they  peeled 
just  as  easily  as  the  eggs  which  had 
not  been  refrigerated. 

April  20,  1957 


PENNA.  -  U.S 
APPROVED 
PULLORUM- 
TYPHOID 
CLEAN 


From  this  small  test  it  would  seem 
desirable  when  eggs  are  to  be  hard- 
boiled  that  they  be  at  least  a  day  old  I 
and  not  refrigerated.  If  they  have 
been  kept  in  the  refrigerator,  they 
should  be  at  least  a  week  old  or  be 
removed  from  the  refrigerator  24 
hours  before  cooking  time.  A  recent 
correspondent  of  The  Rural  New  j 
Yorker  wrote  that  she  had  difficulty 
peeling  hard-boiled  eggs  this  Winter, 
something  she  had  not  experienced 
before.  It  is  possible  that  during  the 
winter  months  when  eggs  are  kept  in 
a  cold  pantry  they  would  not  peel 
easily  when  hard-cooked.  In  the 
summertime  these  eggs  would  be  en¬ 
tirely  satisfactory.  Evidently  some 
shrinkage  must  occur  in  the  shell 
membranes  before  hard-boiled  eggs 
can  be  peeled  properly.  C.  S.  Platt 


For  Greater  Profits 
BROAD 
WHITES 
Thompson 

free  V  R\\  Origin: 

catalog  y®-?*  B.  Bronze 

Bcltsvilie  Whites.  Largest  Breeder  Producer,  of 
Penna.  -  U.  S.  Pullorum-Typhoid  Clean  Poults. 

Linesville  Hatchery 

BOX  14,  LINESVILLE,  PENNA. 


TURKEYS 

i  Broad  Breast  Bronze,  Barlocker  or 
i  Keithley  Stra.ns.  Broad  Whites —  Belts- 
,ville  Whites.  Vigorous  day  old  and 
,  started  poults.  High  livability,  good  feed 
i  conversion,  superior  market  quality.  Car 
,  delivery  in  quantity  lots. 

U.S.  APPROVED  .  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
HILLPOT  TURKEY  FARM,  Box  1 
,  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J.  Phone:  29-J 


Useful  Poultry  Books 

Turkey  Management, 

Martin  and  Marsden . $7.00 

Poultry  Handbook, 

Rudolph  Seiden  . 6.50 

Poultry  Production, 

Leslie  E.  Card .  5.00 

Successful  Poultry  Management, 

Morley  A.  Jull .  5.00 

Hatchery  Management, 

Hartman  &  Vickers .  5.09 

Commercial  Poultry  Farming, 

Prof.  T.  B.  Charles  and  H.  D. 

Stuart  .  4.75 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 


COLOR  FOLDER 
Free! 

Read  all  about  my 
Big  —  New  Improved 
ANCON  AS.  1957 
white  Egg  machines. 

For  lots  of  large 
white  eggs  at  less 
cost  per  dozen. 

Write  tot  — — 

RAYMOND  S.  THOMAS.  Route  2.  SALtTlL^*PA 


OUR  38th  YEAR  OF  HI-QUALITY  CHICKS 

New  Hampshire  Reds,  Arbor  Acres  White  Rocks. 

Sex  Link  Cross  or  the  Red  Rock  Cross. 

Mount  Hope  White  Leghorns  also  Started  Chicks. 
„  n  ,  for  Eree  Circular  and  Prices. 

O.  P.  LEISTER  Hatchery,  Box  N.  McAlistcrville,  Pa. 
Telephone  126  R  II 


DON'T 
LOSE 
CHICKS 

PREVENT  DISEASE  Spread  By 
Contaminated  Drinking  Water 


Walko 


DRINKING  WATER  TREATMENT 
FOR  BABY  CHICKS 

•  Kills  disease  germs  in  water. 

•  Easy,  safe  to  use. 

•  Extra  protection  at  lowest  cost. 

WALKER  REMEDY  COMPANY 
Waterloo,  Iowa 


GET  YOURS  TODAY  AT 
DRUGGIST.  FEED  STORE.  HATCHERY 


MORE  BIG 

WHITE  EGGS  EARLY 

with  K-137  KIMBERCHIKS 

By  special  arrangement  with 
Kimber  Farms,  Cal.,  Hubbard 
Farms  now  produces  famous 
K-137  Kimberchiks.* 

BIGGER  EGGS  FASTER.  The  K-137  Leg¬ 
horn  gives  you  a  250**  egg— 5  year  average 
in  official  tests,  and  a  5-year  livability  of 
91.9%**.  You  get  high  feed  efficiency, 
early  production  of  big  white  eggs. 

♦Not  available  in  eastern  Pa.  until 
after  June  30,  1957. 

**Ba«ed  on  number  of  pullets  at  1 
week  of  &g:e. 

HUBBARD  FARMS 

Box  12,  Walpole,  N.  H. 

k -  Phone:  Skyline  6-331 1 

Branch  Hatchery,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


- WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS — * 

.  day  old  or  started 

Pellman  s  Leghorn  Chicks  or  Mt.  Hope  stock 
foundation  We  buy  no  eggs.  All  Breeders  blood 
tested.  Write  for  lowest  prices. 
wP!LEM,AtNMSA  POULTRY  FARM.  Phone:  4351 
W.  S.  PELLMAN,  Prop.,  Box  53,  Richfield,  Pa. 


11 


Wher,  you  write  advertisers  mention 
1  he  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal. See 
guarantee  editorial  page 


White  Emden  &  Gray  Toulouse  Gos¬ 
lings,  over  12  pounds  10 
weeks.  Easiest,  Fastest, 
cheapest  to  grow — live 
longest,  fewest  diseases. 


,  "FREE 

(catalog, 


GOLDEN  EGG  GOOSE  FARM  Hampton,  Conn 


GRAYBILL’S  CHICKS 


Write  today  for  special  offer  on  Mount  Hope  Leghorns, 
Arbor  Acres,  White  Rocks.  (Direct)  Hamp.  Rox,  Sex 
Link.  Postpaid.  Live  Del.  Guar.  U.  S.  approved.  Pul- 
Icrum  passed.  C.  S.  GRAYBILL  POULTRY  FARMS 
&  HATCHERY,  BOX  6,  Cocelamus,  Pa.  (Juniata  Co.) 
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"I  wondered  about  cost” 


SAYS  Harry  Klecker 


After  comparing 
finished  costs.  I’d  build 

RILES  again! 


It  may  surprise  you,  as  it  did  Mr.  Klecker,  to  discover  that  finished  costs  on  strong, 
beautiful,  clear-span  Rilco  buildings  compare  favorably  with  costs  on  so-called 
"economy”  structures. 

Rilco  rafters  are  laminated  from  selected  Douglas  Fir,  bonded  with  waterproof  glues 
under  tremendous  pressure.  They’re  precision  cut  at  the  factory,  delivered  complete 
with  hardware  for  amazingly  fast,  easy,  low-cost  erection. 

Mr.  Klecker  comments:  "I  know  my  Rilco  barn  will  hold  its  shape  .  .  .  won’t  sag 


or  buckle.  I  get  a  lot  of  compliments  on  its 
looks.”  Mr.  Klecker’s  new  Rilco  barn  is  a 
Type  2  with  attached  milk  house.  It  has 
plenty  of  mow  space  and  a  mow  drive 
equipped  with  a  big  14'xl4'  door. 

RILCO 

GLUED  LAMINATED  RAFTERS 

For  your  protection  and 
convenience,  sold  only  through 
your  local  lumber  dealer 


! - 1 

I  RILCO  LAMINATED  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

|  Dept.  601  c,  155  Washington  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Please  send  information  on  the  following 
|  farm  buildings: 

j  □  One  and  Two-Story  Barns  □  Crop  Storage 
□  Hog  and  Poultry  Houses  G  Machine  Sheds 
C  If  student,  check  for  additional  material. 

|  Name _ ___ 

Address _ _  ■ 


I  Town _ State _ 

I _ J 


VETERINARY 

PRODUCTS 

DIRECT  to  YOU 


All  the  latest  effective  treatments 
employed  by  leading  veterinarians 
and  herdsmen.  Discounts  available 
on  quantity  shipments. 

Write  today  for  your  FREE 
Veterinary  Catalog. 


ANCHOR  SERUM  CO.oi tnd..inc. 

NEW  JERSEY  BRANCH 

P.  O.  Do,  464  CAMDEN  1.  N.  J. 


FOR  THE  BEST  PROTECTION 


SEND  A  FRIEND  A  TRIAL  SUBSCRIPTION 
TO  THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


months 


for  2dC 


Friend  * s  Name 


R.  F.  D . Box  . Street  .  .  . 

Post  Office . State 


Your  Name . . 

Address  . . . . . . 

(We  will  send  a  gift  card  bearing  your  name. ) 
THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER,  NEW  YORK  1,  N.  Y. 


PUBLISHER'S  DESK 


I  often  find  that  worn  phonograph 
records  do  not  play  right.  Sometimes 
if  the  hole  is  a  little  large,  I  put  a 
reinforcement  over  the  hole  on  each 
side,  then  run  a  sharpened  lead  pen¬ 
cil  through  the  hole.  They  will  be  a 
little  tight  at  first,  but  it  keeps  the 
hole  from  wearing  on  the  sides  and 
becoming  larger.  I  used  this  on  my 
worn  records  and  they  play  like  new. 
When  the  hole  is  too  large,  there  is 
too  much  play  and  the  records  do  not 
play  right.  mrs.  c.  e. 

Pennsylvania 

We  have  not  tried  this,  but  our 
friend  assures  us  it  works  well. 

The  New  York  Attorney  General 
has  obtained  a  court  order  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  “business”  propositions  of 
Charles  Robert  Stahl  of  New  York 
and  Marcel  Adam  Miles  of  Edmon¬ 
ton,  Alberta,  Canada.  They  formed 
the  brokerage  house  of  Stahl,  Miles 
and  Company,  Ltd.  The  investigation 
centers  around  the  promotion  of 
stock  of  Green  Bay  Mining  and  Ex¬ 
ploration,  Ltd.  The  stock  in  this  con¬ 
cern  increased  in  value,  and  then 
“evaporated  over  night,  to  a  point 
where  investors  were  fortunate”  to 
recover  a  little  over  the  offering 
price.  Thei'e  will  be  a  hearing  before 
the  court  on  March  21st,  but  the 
court  order  places  a  temporary  in¬ 
junction  on  the  business  operations 
of  the  principals  and  the  company 
in  New  York, 

Can  you  tell  me  anything  about 
Advertiser’s  Photo  Register?  They 
asked  $10  to  insert  a  child’s  picture 
in  a  magazine,  and  offered  to  send 
a  camera,  calendars,  and  two  copies 
of  the  book.  My  daughter  sent  in  a 
picture  of  her  baby,  and  has  now 
received  the  two  copies  of  the  book¬ 
let  and  the  camera  which  is  Belgium 
made,  and  takes  only  Belgian  film. 
If  she  ever  should  receive  any  money 
on  this  I  will  let  you  know.  j.  d. 

New’  York 

This  concern  offers  to  send  cata¬ 
logues  of  children’s  pictures  to  agen¬ 
cies  all  over  the  country.  We  have 
felt  that  the  investment  required  is 
high.  This  offer  of  a  “little  camera” 
is  an  advertising  “come-on.”  The  film 
will  undoubtedly  be  hard  to  find  in 
rural  areas. 

I  wonder  if  you  have  any  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  the  enclosed  list 
of  stocks  bought  by  my  father  some 
50  years  ago.  d.  a.  w. 

Massachusetts 

We  checked  the  companies  and 
find  that  New  England  Canadian  As¬ 
bestos  Company,  incorporated  in 
Maine,  went  out  of  business  in  1904. 
Little  Louise  Mining,  Milling  and 
Reduction  Company  of  Colorado  was 
declared  void  in  1926  for  failure  to 
file  a  new  license.  Occidental  Coal 
and  Mining  Company  of  South  Dako¬ 
ta  also  went  out  of  business  in  1926. 
All  of  the  stocks  are  therefore  of  no 
value  at  this  time. 

Will  you  please  give  me  some  in¬ 
formation  concerning  some  old  stock 
certificates  which  belonged  to  my 
father.  Your  advice  will  be  appre¬ 
ciated.  N.  R.  A. 

Pennsylvania 

The  stocks  were  not  of  value  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  report  received. 
Mellinger  Tire  and  Rubber  Company, 
incorporated  in  1922,  is  no  longer  in 
existence;  the  stock  was  void  April 
1935.  Tortillata  Gold  Mining  Compa¬ 
ny  incorporated  in  1896,  had  its  char¬ 
ter  revoked  in  1927  for  failure  to 
file  annual  license  fees.  It  has  not 
been  heard  of  since.  Rival  Oil  Compa¬ 
ny  was  incorporated  in  1900  and  for¬ 
feited  its  right  to  transact  business 
in  California  in  1911  because  of 
failure  to  pay  taxes. 


The  license  of  Sidney  Becker,  trad¬ 
ing  as  Becker  Fruit  and  Produce  Co., 
Boston,  Mass.,  has  been  revoked  by 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
effective  since  March  27,  1957.  His 
license  had  previously  been  sus¬ 
pended  for  failure  to  pay  a  Texas 
concern  $1,084  for  carrots  shipped 
in  May  1955.  Ten  additional  awards 
amounting  to  $19,094.36,  were  issued 
in  favor  of  various  shippers.  Becker 
continued  operations  in  the  produce 
business  after  the  suspension  of  his 
license  in  September  1956.  In  Febru¬ 
ary  1957  a  preliminary  induction  was 
issued  to  continue  until  further  order 
by  the  court.  The  court  ordered 
prompt  and  proper  disposition  of 
perishable  commodities;  the  proceeds 
to  be  set  aside  for  the  benefit  of 
creditors  in  a  separate  account  in  a 
Boston  bank.  Mr.  Becker  denied  the 
allegations  of  complaint  in  one  case, 
but  introduced  no  evidence. 

The  USD  A  announced  that  on  and 
after  March  25,  1957  Mr.  Becker  may 
not  operate  as  a  commission  mer¬ 
chant,  dealer  or  broker,  as  defined 
by  the  P.  A.  C.  Act  and  may  not  ob¬ 
tain  a  license  under  the  Act  in  his 
own  name,  that  of  Becker  Fruit  and 
Produce  Company,  or  any  other 
name;  and  for  a  minimum  of  one 
year  may  not  be  employed  in  a  re¬ 
sponsible  capacity  by  another  li¬ 
censee.  The  Department  is  doing 
effective  work  under  this  P.  A.  C. 
ruling. 

A  subscriber  asked  for  informa¬ 
tion  about  a  certain  type  of  fencing. 
He  failed  to  give  his  name  or  ad¬ 
dress.  We  cannot  publish,  or  reply  to 
letters  where  names  and  addresses 
are  not  given.  We  keep  confidential 
all  names,  addresses  and  inquiries 
if  a  subscriber  so  requests.  You  may, 
therefore,  write  us  in  full  confidence 
that  such  requests  will  be  respected. 
Also  we  will  appreciate  it  if  friends 
will  advise  us  when  refunds  and  ad¬ 
justments  are  made,  and  merchan¬ 
dise  received.  Our  system  covers 
periodic  following  up  of  the  com¬ 
plaints  and  claims,  and  it  is  em¬ 
barrassing  to  continue  writing  when 
the  matter  or  claim  has  been  ad¬ 
justed. 

*  Three  “gypsy  painters”  forfeited 
their  bonds  of  $600,  each  in  a  Vir¬ 
ginia  court,  because  of  failure  to  ap¬ 
pear  to  answer  charges  of  larceny. 
The  names  given  were  Robert  Tom, 
John  Bimbo  and  Pete  Tom.  They 
claimed  to  be  house  painters  and 
gave  their  addresses  as  Baltimore, 
Md.  They  failed  to  appear  at  the 
stated  time  and  a  search  for  them  has 
been  unsuccessful.  They  have  there¬ 
fore  forfeited  the  bonds  which  were 
“impounded”  by  the  court  to  repay  a 
woman  allegedly  defrauded  by  the 
three  men  on  a  house  painting 
scheme.  The  paint  was  said  to  be  of 
poor  quality  and  over-priced. 

Again  we  say:  Stop.  Think  and  In¬ 
vestigate  before  paying  out  good 
money.  This  scheme  is  worked  on 
many  kinds  of  materials. 

I  have  sent  you  four  trial  sub¬ 
scriptions  and  am  thinking  up  some 
more  people  who  may  enjoy  The 
Rural  New'  Yorker  as  we  do  —  this 
by  way  of  gratitude  as  well  as  to 
benefit  our  friends  with  first  rate 
country  reading.  f.  p. 

We  appreciate  this  kind  of  reci¬ 
procation.  Our  aim  is  to  be  of  ser¬ 
vice  to  our  readers  in  any  way 
possible.  In  this  case  we  were  able 
to  get  an  adjustment  of  a  delayed 
and  disputed  claim. 


[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk 
Department  must  be  signed  with 
writer’s  full  name  and  address 
given.] 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Subscribers'  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department 
20  cents  per  word,  including  name 
and  address,  each  insertion,  payable 
in  advance.  When  box  number  is 
used,  add  one  dollar  to  total  cost. 

Dates  of  Issue: 

May  4  closes  April  19  . 
May  18  closes  May  3 

COPY  MUST  REACH  US  FRIDAY, 
10  A.  M.  15  DAYS  in  ADVANCE  OF 
DATE  OF  ISSUE. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommo¬ 
dation  of  subscribers,  but  no  display 
advertising  or  advertising  of  a  com¬ 
mercial  nature  (seeds,  plants,  live¬ 
stock, *etc.)  is  admitted. 


HELP  WANTED 


KITCHEN  man  also  dishwasher:  Permanent 
job  for  single,  sober  man  in  small  hospital 
near  New  York  City;  5\'2  day  week;  $140 
per  month  plus  own  room  and  board.  Write 
or  call  Mr.  Golden,  High  Point  Hospital,  Port 
Chester,  New  York. _ _ 

ATTENDANTS:  Male  and  female.  Salary 

$3,046,  with  annual  increases,  less  mainte¬ 
nance  (board,  room  and  laundry— $9.79  per 
week.)  Five  day,  eight  hour  work  week.  Annu¬ 
al  vacation  with  pay.  Paid  sick  leave.  Recre¬ 
ation — bowling,  tennis,  swimming,  golf.  Oppor¬ 
tunities  for  advancement  with  eventual  retire¬ 
ment  pension.  For  information  write:  Director, 

Wassaic  State  School,  Wassaic,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Good  man  willing  to  work  on  well 
equipped,  modern  dairy.  Living  quarters  pro¬ 
vided.  Provide  complete  information  about  self 
and  family  including  references.  P.  O.  Box 
467,  Bridgehampton,  New  York, _ 

EXPERIENCED  milking  machine  operators: 

Steady  employment,  excellent  salary. 
Furnished  apartments  and  boarding  house 
on  farm.  Write  to  Garelick  Bros.  Farms, 
Franklin,  Mass.,  or  telephone  Franklin  419. 
After  5:30  P.M.  Woonsocket,  R.  I.  Poplar 
9-7996,  Mr.  Bernon. 


OPPORTUNITY  for  experienced  and  depend¬ 
able  farmer  to  work  on  beef  cattle  farm. 
Must  be  familiar  with  modem  machinery  and 
practical  farming  in  New  York  State.  Ex¬ 
cellent  references  required.  BOX  1717,  Rural 
New  Yorker. _ 

GIRL:  July  and  August  for  physician's 
country  home,  Yorktown  Heights.  To  assist 
another  girl  with  household,  child  care.  Very 
pleasant  summer  job  for  high  school  senior 
_re£.ent  graduate.  Write  qualificatons.  BOX 
1718,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

PRACTICAL  Nurses:  Male.  Licensed.  Start 

$3,010;  annual  increases  of  $210  to  $3,850. 
Shift  work  with  bonuses,  40-hour  week.  Liber¬ 
al  benefits.  Maintenance  available.  Care  of 
the  aged.  Apply:  Westchester  Co.  Home, 
Hawthorne  or  call  LYric  2-8300,  Personnel. 

PRACTICAL  Nurses:  Female.  Licensed.  Start 
$3,010;  annual  increases  of  $210  to  $3,850.  Shift 
work  with  bonuses.  40-hour  week.  Liberal 
benefits.  Maintenance  available.  Care  of  the 
aged.  Apply:  Westchester  Co.  Home,  Haw¬ 
thorne  or  call  LYric  2-8300,  Personnel. 


92  ACRE  farm,  close  to  Lockwood,  N.  Y 
Chemung  County,  house  and  barn.  $3,000. 
Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  N  Y 


ATTENDANTS:  Hospital  or  institution  experi¬ 
ence  preferred.  Male  or  female.  Start  $2,810; 
annual  increments  of  $200  to  $3,610.  40-hour 
week.  Liberal  benefits.  Maintenance  available. 
Care  of  the  aged.  Near  White  Plains,  with 
easy  access  to  New  York  City.  Apply:  West¬ 
chester  County  Home,  Hawthorne  or  call 
LYric  2-8300,  Personnel. 


CARETAKER,  single  or  couple.  All  year. 
_  Know  ledge  gardening  or  maintenance.  Phone 
Boulevard  3-1943  or  write  Mr.  Pelton,  112-11 
69th  Avenue.  Forest  Hills,  N.  Y. 


WANTED:  Retired  teacher  for  children’s 

,  Also  experienced  councellor.  BOX 

1719.  Rural  New  Yorker. 


ALL  round  farmer  to  work  on  modem  dairy 
farm  of  Registered  Jerseys.  Owned  by  Mrs, 
Sidney  Howard  in  Tyringham,  Berkshire 
County,  Massachusetts.  If  married,  house,  heat, 
electricity,  telephone  supplied.  If  single,  good 
room  and  board  available.  References  required. 
Address  Richard  Birkett.  Manager,  Tyringham, 
Mass.  Telephone  Lee  542-W, 


MIDDLEAGED  woman,  light  cooking  and 
housekeeping,  no  laundry;  own  room  and 
bath.  Vicinity  of  West  Point.  References  re¬ 
quired.  Salary  open,  permanent  position.  BOX 
3500,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


HOSPITAL  aides  (attendants):  Greatest  need 
is  for  married  couples  and  single  men.  Salary 
$56  per  week.  40  hours.  Rotating  shifts.  Attrac¬ 
tive  living  accommodations  for  $6.00  per  week 
including  room,  meals  and  laundry.  Benefits 
under  Merit  System.  State  of  Connecticut, 
Fairfield  State  Hospital,  Newtown,  Conn.  Ap¬ 
ply  in  person,  write  or  telephone,  Newtown — • 
G Arden  6-2531,  or  State  Personnel  Director, 
State  Office  Building,  Hartford,  Conn. 


WANTED:  Young  man  or  boy  for  general 
farm  work;  no  smoking.  Russell  Peters, 
Callicoon,  N.  Y. 


WANTED:  Two  men  for  general  farming  on 

a  northern  New  York  farm,  with  knowledge 
of  machinery,  tractors,  milking  machines,  etc. 
House  furnished.  Please  reply  slating  experi¬ 
ence  and  salary  expected.  BOX  1623,  Rural 
New  Yorker. 


HOUSEPARENTS:  Live  closely  with  12  teen¬ 

age  boys  or  girls,  as  family  group.  True 
fondness  for  children,  and  knack  for  working 
with  them  are  essential.  Man  has  additional 
responsibilities.  Starting  salary  up  to  $300 
plus  maintenance.  Year  round  country  school 
near  Ithaca.  Write  George  Junior  Republic, 
175  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


WOMEN  attendants  in  state  institution  for 

mental  defectives,  good  physical  condition. 
Must  be  U.  S.  citizen,  but  need  not  be  resident 
of  New  York  State.  Age  18-60.  $2750.00  per  year 
$510.96  deducted  for  maintenance  (room,  board 
and  lanudry).  40  hour  week.  Write  Director, 
Letchworth  Village,  Thiells,  New  York. 


RELIABLE  man  on  top  fruit  and  beef  farm. 

Excellent  working  conditions,  good  wages 
and  incentive,  finest  equipment.  References. 
Joseph  Gatto,  Manager,  Indian  Ladder  Farms, 
Altamont,  N.  Y. 

AMONG  our  representatives  are  real  estate 

and  other  successful  business  men  and 
women,  and  similar  persons  who  realize  the 
value  of  our  extensive  advertising.  If  you  want 
to  get  into  real  estate  with  this  select  group, 
write  for  test  questions.  Free  coaching,  adver¬ 
tising,  supplies,  if  you  qualify.  Strictly  com¬ 
mission;  New  York  and  New  England  only. 
Four  Effs,  Box  264-RNY,  Manchester,  N,  H. 

COUPLE:  Reliable  to  run  established  restau- 

rant  and  bar  in  upstate  New  York  on  Route 
9  with  opportunity  to  lease  or  buy.  Living 
quarters,  three  rooms.  For  details  write  to 
BOX  1700,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

ELDERLY  couple  for  small  farm  in  Northern 

New  Jersey.  Light  housekeeping  and  light 
outside  work.  No  cows  or  horses.  Room, 
board  and  wages.  Modern  home.  BOX  1701, 
Rural  New  Yorker.  _ 

RESPECTABLE  middleaged  woman ,  house- 

keeping  duties  for  elderly  couple.  Own 
rooms  and  bath.  Good  wages  for  one  to  ap¬ 
preciate  good  home;  central  Massachusetts. 
References  required.  Position  available  after 
May  7th.  BOX  1702,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

man  for  dairy  farm.  Single,  experienced  in 

hand  and  machine  milking,  feeding  and 
general  dairy  work.  Salary  and  small  apart¬ 
ment.  Located  in  Westchester  County.  BOX 
1703,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

GENTLEMAN  living  on  estate,  located  on 

Hudson  River,  in  Dutchess  County,  New 
York.  Wishes  services  of  competent  house¬ 
keeper,  capable  of  preparing  substantial  meals. 
Able  to  drive  car.  Excellent  steady  position  for 
qualified  person.  Furnish  full  particulars  and 
salary  desired  in  first  letter.  BOX  1704,  Rural 
New  Yorker. _ _ _ 

WANTED:  Herdsman,  single,  for  top  purebred 
Jersey  herd  in  New  Jersey.  Hand  milking, 
good  wages,  room  and  board.  References  re¬ 
quired.  Apply  BOX  1705,  Rural  New  Yorker, 


POULTRYMAN  Wanted:  Married.  Four -room 
apartment.  Thoroughly  experienced,  depend¬ 
able,  permanent,  advancement.  Brender's  Leg- 
horns,  Ferndale,  N.  Y, _ 

RETIRED  man,  who  can  repair  boats,  carpen- 
ter,  odd  jobs  by  hour.  Cabin  by  lake,  elec- 
tricity.  Fred  Hollenbeck,  Tully,  N.  Y. 

HERDSMAN  wanted  for  dairy  farm  with  50 
registered  Holstein  cows  Would  prefer  man 
with  help  Must  be  available  at  once.  Ronald 
West,  Wellsboro,  Pa.  Telephone  2154, 

COUPLE:  Man,  driving,  gardening.  Woman, 

cook,  housekeeper.  Own  apartment.  Two  in 
family.  Emy  Herzfeld,  40  Central  Park  South, 
New  York  19,  N.  Y.  _ 

SHEEP  Shearer:  To  shear  90  or  more  sheep. 

Write  Vincent  Scanu,  R.  D.  1,  Averill  Park, 
New  York. _ 

ASSISTANT  herdsman  for  modern  dairy  farm. 

Surge  pipeline  and  bam  cleaner.  Excellent 
opportunity  for  right  man.  Must  be  good 
milker  and  cow  man.  Good  wages  plus  house 
and  privileges.  Immediate  opening.  BOX  544, 
Bridgehampton,  N.  Y. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class 

milkers,  tractor  men.  general  farm  workers. 
Ellinger’s  Employment  Agency,  287  Greenwich 
St..  New  York  7.  N.  Y.  BArclay  7-0619. 

FARM  and  dairy  help  for  machine  and  hand 
milkers.  Tractor  men,  yard  men.  also  poul¬ 
try  and  all  kinds  of  labors.  Quinn  Employment 
Agency,  70  Warren  St.,  New  York  7.  N,  Y 
COrtland  7-7865. _ 

EXPERIENCED  caretaker-gardener  desires  po- 
sition.  Wife  will  also  work.  References.  BOX 
1706.  Rural  New  Yorker. 


MATURE,  trained  nurse,  Christian,  high 

caliber,  widowed;  used  to  modern  farm:  de¬ 
sires  managing  a  home.  Write  BOX  1707,  Rural 
New  Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER:  Middleaged  lady,  position 
with  one  adult;  modem  home;  country. 
BOX  1708,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


FARM  Manager:  Experienced  beef,  swine, 
crops:  building  and  mechanical  maintenance. 

Small  family.  BOX  1709,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

ROSE  Grower:  45  years  old,  18  years  ex- 
perienced;  capable;  salary.  Ivar  Andresen, 

5  Cinque  Drive,  Farmingdale,  New  York. 

HOUSEKEEPER!  Refined  in  fifties  for  adult 
without  children  at  all.  BOX  1722,  Rural 

New  Yorker. 


FARM  Help:  NuWay  Placement  Bureau.  1749 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  29,  N.  Y 
Telephone  TRalfalgar  6-9819.  Farm  help  our 
specialty.  Experienced,  reliable  men  available. 
WIDOW  40  with  one  child  wants  position  as 
housekeeper.  Mrs.  Czaplicki,  6  Olds  Place. 
Hartford,  Connecticut. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE,  TO  RENT,  ETC. 


WANTED:  All  types  bare  and  stocked  farms. 

villages  and  rural  dwellings,  stores  and 
other  types  businesses;  phone  or  write  Werts 
Real  Estate.  Johnson  City,  N,  Y. 


SOUTHERN  New  Jersey:  Country  homes, 
farms,  acreage  for  agriculture  or  industry. 
Free  list  sent.  LeGore.  realtor.  Vineland. 
New  Jersey. 


FOR  Sale:  Lake  Hill,  N.  Y.,  compact  seven 
room  house,  improvements,  spring,  9\2  acres, 
near  highway.  C.  Held,  419  West  118  St.,  New 
York  27,  N.  Y. _ 

WORTHWHILE  Opportunity:  160-acre  dairy 

farm,  in  Delaware  County,  high  production, 
some  woodland,  excellent  springs,  land  gently 
sloping,  tractor  workable.  30-cow  barn,  10- 
room  house,  substantially  built,  good  repair. 
Electricity,  modern  conveniences.  Beautiful 
view.  Near  milk  market.  $15,000,  terms.  For 
further  details  write  BOX  1616,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


GENERAL  country  store  with  gas  station  lo¬ 
cated  in  northwestern  New  Jersey.  Business 
and  stock  with  fixtures  $12,000.  Long  term  lease 
if  so  desired  on  real  estate  and  apartment. 
Reason  for  selling  owner  has  other  interests. 
BOX  1617,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


FARMER  needed  at  $61  per  week.  Gardener, 

cottage  couples  and  single  men  at  $56  per 
week.  40  hours,  attractive  living  accommoda¬ 
tions  for  $6.00  per  week  including  room,  meals 
and  laundry.  Benefits  under  State  merit  sys¬ 
tem.  Apply  m  person  or  write  Superintendent, 
Connecticut  School  for  Boys,  Meriden,  Conn, 
or  apply  to  State  Personnel  Director,  State 
Office,  Building,  Hartford,  Connecticut. 

OLDER  couple  to  look  after  country  home 

m  beautiful  location.  Woman  to  take  over 
household  duties.  Man  to  work  on  grounds 
approximately  three  days  per  week.  Private 
quarters.  Owner  away  large  part  of  year. 
Attractive  salary.  Write  Mrs.  John  Rodman, 
Millington,  New  Jersey. 


YOUNG  single  boy  or  man  for  general  farm 
work,  experienced  or  inexperienced,  plus 
room  and  board.  Also  house  and  privileges  for 
married  man.  Sydney  Peters,  Callicoon,  N.  Y. 
■Telephone  Callicoon  53W-1. 

WANTED:  Reliable  woman  for  permanent 
position  as  houseworker  in  small  family, 
iviust  like  children  and  be  able  to  answer  tele¬ 
phone  Write  or  call  A.  Barber  White  Lake, 
New  York.  Telephone  White  Lake  56. 

TEACHERS:  Immediately,  elementary  grades, 
slow  children.  Room,  board,  salary.  Also 
larm  counsellors  for  Summer.  22  Buckingham 
Road,  Brookyln,  N.  Y. 

WANTED :  Experienced  dairyman  for  pure¬ 
bred  Holst eins  on  modern  dairy  farm.  Good 
miiKen  Surge  machines.  Also  outside  man. 
Gienoden  Farms,  Mountainville,  New  York. 
Rhone:  Cornwall  3-7295. 

April  20,  1957 


FOR  Sale:  Farms  suitable  for  dairying,,  beef 
cattle,  grazing  and  production  of  grain, 
ranging  in  size  from  200  acres  to  2,800  acres. 
Write  us  fully  about  the  type  of  operation 
and  size  of  farm  that  you  would  like  to  buy. 
'We  specialize  in  farm  lands.”  Bradham 
Realty  Company,  Realtors,  2  No.  Main  Street, 
Sumter,  South  Carolina.  Phone:  SPruce  3-3377. 

FARMS:  $2,500  gets  100  acres,  $4,800,  buildings 
$2,800  buys  50  acres,  buildings.  $13,500.  buys 
300  acres,  buildings,  $12,000  year  income,  easy 
terms.  Write,  telephone  46-224  Mr.  Douglas, 
Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 

WAYNE  County  farm,  boarding  house,  all 
modern  equipped,  machinery,  artesian  well, 
52  acres,  chicken  coops,  three  miles  from 
town,  hard  road,  going  business;  $25,000;  terms. 
Mrs.  Peter  J.  Cupido,  R.  D.  1,  Narrowsburg, 
New  York. 

FLORIDA:  Beautiful  homesites,  80  by  135  feet, 
only  $240,  payable  $10  monthly.  High,  dry 
amid  sheltering  pines.  Near  famous  Panama 
City  Gulf  resort.  Outstanding  deep  sea,  surf 
and  fresh-water  fishing.  Finest  hunting,  boat¬ 
ing.  bathing.  Illustrated  booklet  free.  Howard 
Wood,  Fountain,  Florida. 

COUNTRY  home,  seven  rooms,  bath,  oil  hot 
water  heat,  attached  garage,  combination 
aluminum  storm  windows  and  doors,  200-ft. 
drilled  well,  fireplace,  copper  plumbing,  3-4 
acres,  fruit  trees,  1500-ft.  el,  near  lake,  Wayne 
County,  Pennsylvania.  BOX  1621,  Rural 
New  Yorker. 


FLORIDA:  230  acre  farm,  rich  soil,  fishpond, 
h'ghway-  large  2-bedroom  modern  home, 
$17,500.  John  Roscow,  Realtor,  Inverness. 


180  ACRE  farm,  10  miles  from  Endicott.  N.  Y 
Broome  County,  ideal  location,  will  sell  bare 
or  stocked,  write  for  details.  Werts  Real  Es- 
tate,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 

COUNTRY  home  and  8  V2  acres  land,  main 
highway,  Renssalaer  County,  10-room  house, 
other  buildings,  $6,000.  Werts  Real  Estate,  call 
or  write  Ivan  Tator,  Valley  Falls,  N.  Y. 

136  ACRE  farm,  6-room  brick  home,  conveni- 
ences,  dairy  bam,  other  outbuildings,  pro¬ 
ductive  land,  ideal  location,  15  miles  from 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  Renssalaer  County,  $16,500.  Werts 
Real  Estate,  call  or  write,  Ivan  Tator,  Valley 
Falls,  N.  Y.  _ 

DELAWARE  County:  Watrus  Reality  for 
farms,  camps,  homes,  business  opportunities. 
Contact  Everett  Herrick.  Margaretville.  N.  Y. 
DAIRY  Farm:  120  acres,  80  tillable,  40  tie-ups, 
modern  barn,  excellent  land  ready  for  pro¬ 
duction.  Top  Rhode  Island  milk  market.  10 
room  house.  Priced  for  quick  sale.  Call  today, 
Nu-Way  Installment  Co.,  Palmer,  Mass.  Tele¬ 
phone  1468. 


WE  have  buyers  for  farms  in  Ulster  County. 

James  D.  Devrae.  Realtor,  164  Washington 
Ave.,  Kingston,  N,  Y. 


COUNTRY  Store:  Self-service  grocery,  meat, 
house  furnishings,  hardware,  paint,  sporting 
goods,  also  bottled  gas.  Large  store  and  ware- 
house,  plenty  parking  space.  Same  family 
since  1885.  Aged  owner  retiring.  Located  main 
jjWeet,  picturesque  town.  1956  gross  over 
$90,000,  Excellent  opportunity  for  ambitious 
partners  or  large  family.  Total  price  for  good 
will,  fixtures,  all  good  stock  on  hand.  $26,500. 
Very  reasonable  rent.  10-year  lease  with  option 
to  buy  building.  Herzog  Realty,  250  Broadway, 
Monticello,  New  York. 

Vo?PINIA:  85  miles  from  Washington.  D.  C  , 
., 279 ,  acre  dairy  farm,  operating;  will  grow 
the  feed.  40  stanchion  Grade  A  barn,  two 
sups.  Colonial  type  home  need  paint  and  re- 
n'rvn365000  f°r  land,  buildings,  growing  crops. 
$10  000  down.  Herd  additional.  Waugh  Real 
Estate  Agency.  Culpeper,  Virginia. 


200  ACRE  farm  on  Route  17:  75  acres  tillable, 
balance  pasture  and  woodland.  Two  horses, 
two  barns,  good  water  and  gas  well.  Telephone 
Bolivar  926-J-l  or  write  Mrs.  Francis  H. 
Bucher.  Little  Genesee.  New  York. _ 

SOUTHERN  Massachusetts:  Farm.  80  acres. 

private  pond,  brook,  wood  land,  12-room 
colonial,  barn,  other  buildings;  some  repairs. 
School  bus,  good  location.  Asking  $7,000. 
Charles  Minior,  East  Douglas,  Massachusetts. 
FRUIT  Farm:  100  acres,  three  apartment  farm 
house,  modem  plumbing,  on  Route  51,  20 
miles  south  of  Albany;  large  fruit  storage, 
barn,  tractor,  three  brooks,  can  easily  make 
four  ponds;  $16,000.  Kenneth  Laramy,  Hanna- 
croix,  New  York.  _ 

ATTRACTIVE  six  room  home,  acre  land,  all 

improvements;  garage;  near  Honesdale; 
$6,900.  Kuehnel,  Route  4,  Honesdale,  Penna. 


DAIRY  farm  for  rent  in  Long  Valley,  New 

Jersey.  Perfect  condition,  excellent  terms. 
Contact:  Jack  Borgenicht.  1333  Broadway, 
New  York  18,  N.  Y.  Telephone  LOngacre 
5-0030, _ _ _ 

200  ACRES:  Level,  alfalfa  dairy  farm;  140 
tillable,  in  heart  of  beautiful  Finger  Lakes, 
overlooking  Seneca  Lake.  Two  modem  houses, 
barn  40x100  with  100  ft.  L.  38  cow  ties.  7G 
registered  Holsteins  on  farm.  Contact  owner. 
Earle  Ossont,  Himrod,  New  York. 


PRODUCTIVE  blueberry  farm.  Must  sell  to 
settle  estate.  Write  R.  Fumo,  Box  982 
Second  Road,  Hammonton,  N.  J.  Telephone 
Logan  1-3106. 


FRLE  Catalog.  The  several  hundred  listings 
described  are  a  small  part  of  our  total  list- 
mgs-just  enough  to  give  you  an  idea  of 
what  you  can  get  for  a  given  price.  There  are 
fine,  medium,  and  very  modest  listings.  New 
York  to  Marne.  Four  Effs,  Box  264-RNY, 
Manchester,  N.  H, 


IN,Y„ESTMENT  Opportunity:  Orange  County, 
150  year  12  room  ranch.  50  acres.  Plenty 
buildings.  Macadam.  Utilities.  Stream.  50  miles 
city.  Favorable  location  should  double  value 
next  10  years.  $25,000.  Terms.  Owner.  BOX 
1710,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


FOR  Rent,  reasonable:  Farm,  or  house  alone, 
conveniences,  abundant  water,  McDonough, 
New  York.  BOX  1711,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


TO  Rent:  Rooms  or  apartment,  country,  im- 
provements.  BOX  1712,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


COLUMBIA  CO.,  N.  Y. :  General  store,  fully 
equipped,  7-room  modern  apartment,  4-car 
garage,  2-room  cottage,  one  acre  beautifully 
landscaped.  BOX  1713,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


FOR  Sale:  Columbia  County,  275  acres.  50  stan¬ 
chion  barn.  Main  house;  two  good  tenant 
houses:  $35,000.  Land  in  good  condition.  BOX 
1714,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


INCOME  Property:  Five  units,  modem  im¬ 
provements.  never  vacant,  selling  on  account 
of  poor  health.  No  reasonable  offer  refused. 
BOX  1715,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

FOR  Sale:  Grocery  store  with,  without  real 
estate  in  Saratoga  Springs.  Reasonable.  BOX 
1716,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

FOR  Sale:  30-bedroom  boarding  house  on  72 
acres.  Also  118  acre  dairy  farm  with  nine 
room  house  and  two  baths.  No  agents.  B.  J. 
Seibert,  Medusa,  New  York. 

FLORIDA:  80  acres  near  Daytona  and  World’s 
Most  Famous  Beach.  High,  mostly  clear. 
Ideal  for  citrus,  truck  garden.  Excellent  water, 
electricity  available.  Will  sell  all  or  in  10-acre 
parcels.  $350  per  acre.  E.  H.  Fellows,  722 
Main  St.,  Daytona  Beach,  Florida. 


Need  help.  . 

want-  fo  buy 
or  sell  a  farm 

or  get  a  job? 


DAIRY  Farm:  110  acres,  near  Colgate  Univer¬ 
sity,  attractive  house,  fine  barn,  40  stan¬ 
chions,  34  Holsteins,  two  tractors,  haybaler, 
complete  equipment,  yearly  income  $12,760. 
price  $32,000,  terms.  Bauer,  Poolville,  N.  Y.' 
Telephone  Earlville  6-2161. _ 

36(2  ACRES  of  woodland,  suitable  for  camp¬ 
site.  Water,  electricity  and  telephone  near. 
Near  Belvidere,  New  Jersey.  Price  $1,850. 
Write  or  call  Paul  Beagle,  R.  D.  2,  Box  271, 
Phillipsburg,  New  Jersey.  Phone  Belvidere 
4-526L _ 

FOR  Sale:  Farm  of  350  acres.  8-room  house, 

bath,  running  water,  electricity,  school  bus. 
Dairy  barn  36  by  90,  cement  floor,  silo,  milk 
house,  gramary,  hay  bam.  Mail  delivered.  100 
acres  of  timber,  200  acres  work  land  and  50 
acres  pasture.  Priced  at  $10,000  $5,000  down 

and  balance  on  10-year  mortgage.  Earle  L. 
Dolph,  Broker,  Cuba,  New  York. 

SIX  acre  farm,  $2,500.  Four  room  house,  elec- 
tricity,  cellar,  well.  Bam.  Hardtop  road. 
John  Chermack,  Schenevus,  N.  Y. 

TWO  acre  farm,  $4,500.  Hardtop  road,  near 
village.  Six  room  house,  electricity,  bath, 
furnace.  Bam.  John  Chermack,  Schenevus, 
Newr  York. _ 

1/2  ACRE  farm,  $3,900.  Five  room  house. 

electricity,  bath,  oil  furnace;  garage.  John 
Chermack.  Schenevus,  N.  Y. 

FARM:  Bainbridge,  N.  Y.  100  acres,  remodeled 
7-room  house  with  all  improvements.  Rea- 
sonable.  John  Mach,  R.  D.  3.  Bainbridge  N  Y. 

FOR  Sale  or  Lease:  20-room,  fully  furnished 
house.  BOX  205,  Callicoon,  New  York. 

SELLING:  Attractive  cottage  bordering  Lake 
George,  120  ft.  frontage.  Mary  Cummings, 
Saleswoman,  2343  Putnam  Station,  New  York. 
Blanche  Mosier,  Realtor. 

FISHING  preserve  and  Summer  home  in 
Cattaraugus  County  for  sale.  Modern  2-storv 
house  completely  furnished.  Large  new  second 
floor  hall.  Private  lake  22  feet  deep,  stocked 
rainbow  trout.  Small  %  acre  pond  with  brook 
trout.  82  acres.  35  acres  are  woods:  24  000 
pme  trees:  $25,000.  Alvin  Marthia,  135  E.  Utica 
St..  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Phone:  EL.  0458. 

“WANT  to  make  $10,000  plus?”  Beautiful, 
colonial,  16-room  house  with  “high  type 
guests  by  reservation  only”  could  provide  that. 
Room  for  15.000  broilers,  10  acres,  lakefront 
scenic  views.  Wonderful,  gracious  living.  Small 
down  payment.  Schmieders  Pinnacle  Lodge, 
New  Hampton,  N.  H.  ^  ’ 

900  ACRE  dairy  farm,  excellent,  modern,  on 
highway  19  miles  to  Burlington.  200  cow  farm 
completely  equipped.  Three  barns,  two  Diesel 
tractors,  baler,  combine,  silos,  three  house* 
one  new,  two  modern  sugarhouses.  5.000  buck¬ 
ets;  timber.  Will  sacrifice  with  70  Holsteins 
dVe.  health  for  only  $84,000.  J.  R.  Hunt, 
Watervnle,  Vermont. 


COUNTRY  BOARD 


ATTENTION  Parents:  Reliable  camp  for 
children  7  to  13.  Delightful  meals  and  pro¬ 
gram.  Enroll  now.  BOX  1720,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


WANTED:  Retired  gentleman  boarder.  BOX 
_ 119,_  High  Falls,  N.  Y. _ 

WEEKLY  or  Permanently:  Home  cooking” 
comfortable  room.  $25  weekly.  BOX  205’ 
Callicoon,  N.  Y. _ 

PRIVATE  Rooms:  Kitchen,  television:  $25 
monthly.  Teetotalers.  Leader  House.  Ben- 
nington,  Vermont. 


REASONABLE  Board:  Lady  with  small  in¬ 

come.  Occasional  assistance  needed.  Country 
home,  near  Albany.  BOX  1723,  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ 

GOOD  country  home,  television,  good  roads; 
reasonable.  Frymire  Farm,  Trout  Run.  Pa. 


REFINED  rest  home  for  retired  folk*. 

Velvador  Acres,  Box  226,  Tilton,  N.  H. 


See  Page  267  for  more  Subscribers’ 
Exchange  Advertisements. 


Advertise  Here  for  Quick  Results ! 

Foi  the  low,  low  cost  of  ^Oc  please  puelish  the  following: 
per  word  your  message  will 

be  read  in  more  than  300,- 

000  farm  homes  throughout  . 

the  Northeast.  Many  Rural 

New  Yorker  readers  use  . 

these  columns  consistently. 

You’ll  find,  as  they  have,  . * . 

that  a  small  ad  brings 

immediate  response.  . 

IT’S  EASY,  TOO.  Simply  . 

fill-in  the  attached  blank 

and  send  it  along  with  your  . 

remittance.  If  you  want  to 

use  a  box  number,  add  $1.00  . 

to  the  total  cost. 

Don’t  Delay ..  .Write  Today! 

NEXT  ISSUE,  MAY  4 

CLOSES  APRIL  19  name 

The  Rural  New  Yorker  address 

333  W.  30th  St.,  N.Y.  1,  N.Y.  . 
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“Death  losses  stopped  immediately... 
feed  consumption  increased  by  50  per  cent” 

—  /row?  a  report  by  Floyd  R.  Bridger,  Jr.,  Jonesboro,  Aik. 


‘(A  while  back  pneumonia  struck  and  ran  like  wildfire 
through  our  Hampshire  hogs  —  they  were  dropping 
dead  at  the  rate  of  two  a  day.  We  lost  35  in  3  weeks. 

“Other  medications  having  failed,  we  turned  to 
AUREOMYCIN®  Chlortetracycline  Soluble. 

“Death  losses  stopped  immediately  as  the  hogs 
responded  to  the  AUREOMYCIN. 

“What  pleased  us  was  the  fact  that  the  hogs  went 
on  feed  again  so  readily ...  feed  consumption  in¬ 
creased  by  50  per  cent ! 

“This  increase  in  feed  consumption  was  important 
to  us  not  only  from  the  standpoint  of  health— curling 
tails  again,  sleeker  flanks  and  other  signs  of  well¬ 
being  —  but  equally  so  from  the  profit  angle. 

“Previously  we  fed  our  hogs  to  market  weight  of 
200  to  220  lbs.  in  6  months.  Now  with  AUREOMYCIN 
we  get  them  there  in  a  maximum  of  5  months.” 


Mr.  Bridger’s  report  is  based  on  his  actual  experi¬ 
ence  and  demonstrates  the  effectiveness  of  AUREO¬ 
MYCIN  Soluble.  Available  from  your  druggist, 
veterinarian  or  feed  dealer.  For  free  literature  write 
AMERICAN  CYANAMID  COMPANY,  FARM  AND  HOME 
DIVISION,  NEW  YORK  20,  N.  Y. 


Using  AUREOMYCIN  Soluble 
with.  Swine 

AUREOMYCIN  Soluble  is  designed  for  use 
in  the  drinking  water  for  the  prevention  and 
treatment  of  swine  enteritis  (vibrio  dysen¬ 
tery,  salmonellosis  (necro  or  necrotic  enteri¬ 
tis)  and  baby  pig  diarrhea.  Invaluable  during 
periods  of  stress  such  as  vaccination,  castra¬ 
tion,  moving,  extreme  temperatures,  etc. 
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may  4,  1957  He,  Also,  Is  One  of  Man’s  Real  Friends 


i 


TONE 

FARM  TIRES 

have  always  been 

winners  for  us ! 


*James  and  Hugh  Morrison  of  Greensburg,  Pa.,  represent  two  generations  of  Firestone  Farm  Tire  boosters. 


James  Morrison  and  son,  Hugh,  make  a  hard-working 
father-and-son  team  on  their  two  adjoining  farms  in 
Westmoreland  County.  Five  hundred  acres  and  a 
dairy  herd  of  a  hundred  Holsteins  provide  plenty  of 
work  for  their  farm  tractors.  And  the  stone-studded 
Pennsylvania  hills  provide  plenty  of  challenge  for 
tractor  tires.  That’s  why  the  Morrisons  like  Firestone 
Champion  Ground  Grip®  Tires. 


tant  in  this  rolling  country,  too— and  Firestone 
has  it  to  spare. 

The  elder  Morrison,  who  spent  fifteen  years  of  his  life 
racing  horses  before  he  turned  to  raising  Holsteins, 
likes  to  put  it  this  way:  “It  doesn’t  matter  whether 
the  track  is  wet  or  dry,  Firestone  has  always  been  a 
winner  for  us!” 


Where  the  rich  Westmoreland  topsoil  is  peppered  with 
abrasive  limestone.  Firestone  durability  pays  off 
handsomely  in  longer  wear.  Extra  traction  is  impor- 


See  your  Firestone  Dealer  or  Store  about  your  farm 
tire  problems.  Let  him  show  you  how  Firestone  can 
be  a  winner  for  you,  too! 


Enjoy  the  Voice  of  Firestone 
on  Radio  or  Television 
every  Monday  evening  over  ABC 


BETTER  RUBBER  FROM  START  TO  FINISH 

Copyright  1957,  The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 
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New  Formers'  Market 
in  Rochester 

One  of  the  country’s  finest  farm¬ 
ers’  markets  is  the  new  Genesee 
Valley  Regional  Market  at  Henrietta, 
near  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Opened  only 
last  August,  at  a  cost  of  $3,053,000,  the 
market  is  already  laying  plans  for 
expansion. 

Situated  on  124  acres  of  land,  the 
market  serves  a  nine-county  area  in 
Central  and  Western  New  York.  It 
is  an  assembly  and  distribution  site 
for  farm  vegetables,  fruits,  poultry 
and  eggs.  The  buildings  consist  of 
covered  stalls  and  enclosed  areas; 
three  more  covered  sheds  and  an¬ 
other  commission-house  building  are 
planned  for  the  future.  When  the 
construction  job  is  finally  completed, 
the  project  will  be  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  modern  U.  S.  food  termin¬ 
als.  Besides  a  restaurant  already  on 
the  premises  and  a  bank  opening 
soon,  other  plans  call  for  cold  stor¬ 
age,  farmers’  supply  stores,  container 
companies,  gasoline  stations,  federal 
and  state  grading  and  inspection  ser¬ 
vices,  as  well  as  press  and  radio 
facilities.  ' 

Eighty  per  cent  of  the  covered 
stalls  have  been  rented  by  farmers, 
while  75  per  cent  of  the  enclosed 
wholesale  commission-house  units 
have  been  rented  or  options  taken  on 
them.  Rental  for  farmers’  produce 
stalls  is  $150  per  year. 

The  idea  for  the  market  was 
started  more  than  five  years  ago  at 
meetings  of  the  Rochester  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  The  chamber  had  in 
operation  a  public  markets  and  food 
terminal  committee  which,  headed  by 
Morris  Levinson,  chairman,  and  Al¬ 
fred  D.  Heggie,  secretary,  studied 
legislation  needed  to  establish  a  mar¬ 
ket  authority.  Through  their  efforts, 
interested  parties  were  brought  to¬ 
gether,  and  the  Genesee  Valley  Re¬ 
gional  Market  Authority  was  ap¬ 
proved  by  law. 

The  market  was  established 
through  a  state  loan  of  $1,053,000, 
which  must  be  paid  back  in  25  years. 
The  remainder  of  the  money  was 
raised  by  a  four-per-cent  bond  issue 
of  $2  million.  The  Authority  which 
operates  the  market  consists  of  15 
members.  Fourteen  are  named  by 
the  Board  of  Supervisors  in  the  nine 
counties;  the  15th  member  is  the 
State  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
and  Markets.  Officers  ax*e:  Don  Shoe¬ 
maker,  Webster,  chairman;  Leon  A. 
Swing,  Penn  Yan,  vice-chaii'man; 
Joseph  W.  Robson,  Hall,  secy.;  Ward 
A.  West,  Rochester,  treas.;  and  Ray 
Brayley,  Rochester,  general  manager. 

The  area  which  the  market  serves 
produces  42  per  cent  of  the  apples 
grown  in  New  York,  70  per  cent  of 
the  sour  cherries,  35  per  cent  of  the 
peaches,  and  27  per  cent  of  the 
grapes.  In  the  vegetable  field,  the 
area  prduces  46  per  cent  of  the 
celery,  46  per  cent  of  the  sweet  corn, 
40  per  cent  of  the  spinach,  44  per 
cent  of  the  tomatoes,  53  per  cent  of 
the  cabbage  and  36  per  cent  of  the 
potatoes.  The  area  also  has  com¬ 
mercial  farms  which  sell  more  than 
1,621,000  chickens  annually;  nearly 
14  million  eggs  are  produced  every 
year.  The  counties  in  the  market 
area  are  Monroe,  Yates,  Ontario, 
Steuben,  Wyoming,  Genesee,  Wayne, 
Livingston  and  Orleans. 

The  market  is  easily  reached  by  a 
network  of  good  roads  and  railways. 
The  New  York  State  Thruway  is  less 
then  a  mile  from  the  market. 

Robert  Dyment 

The 

Rural  New  Yorker 

Vol.  CVII _ No.  5883 
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Corn— "King  of  the  Field  Crops ” 

Already  the  model  of  modern  farm  progress ,  corn  moves  onward  with  new  planting 
methods ,  better  fertilizing,  greater  mechanization  and  improved  control  of  n  eeds. 

By  E.  C.  DIINKLE 


N  the  period  between  1924  to 
1928,  the  average  New  York 
farmer  spent  two  hours  to  grow 
a  bushel  of  corn.  But  from  1951 
to  1955  he  needed  only  13 
minutes.  Some  of  this  increase 
in  efficiency  came  from  higher 
yielding  corn  —  hybrids  were  born  between 
the  two  eras  —  but  a  goodly  share  must  also 
be  ascribed  to  increased  mechanization.  Today 
there  are  actually  farmers  who  never  used  — 
and  do  not  know  —  a  corn  knife  or  a  husking 
peg.  Average  yields  of  corn  are  way  up;  and  top 
yields  have  pushed  even  higher.  Many  growers 
produce  90  or  100  bushels  of  grain  corn  per 
acre  year  after  year. 

Recent  studies  at  agricultural  colleges  have 
nevertheless  led  to  re-examination  of  seed-bed 
practices  for  corn.  With  the  crop  usually  fol¬ 
lowing  sod  on  most  farms,  tradional  procedure 
has  been  to  work  down  the  newly  turned  land 
so  as  to  produce  a  tightly  packed  seed  bed. 
But  the  tillage  required  to  pack  and  refine  this 
seed  bed  has  been  shown  often  to  destroy  the 
soil's  ability  to  soak  up  rains  and  to  provide 
the  kind  of  environment  a  growing  corn  plant 
really  needs.  To  avoid  packing  the  soil  and  to 
maintain  the  ideal  structure  of  newly  broken 
sods,  minds  turned  to  thoughts  of  less  tillage 
for  corn.  It  was  in  1951  that  R.  B.  Musgrave  of 
N.  Y.  State  College  of  Agriculture’s  agronomy 
department  originated  the  new  plow-plant 
method  of  growing  corn.  By  this,  corn  seed  is 
placed  directly  on  the  furrow  by  a  planter 
attached  to  the  plow. 

The  plow-plant  method  ha^  been  very  effec¬ 
tive  wherever  tried  in  New  York.  In  12  trials 
including  comparisons  with  conventional  plant¬ 
ing  last  year,  seven  showed  superiority  for 
plow  planting;  five  revealed  that  conventional 
seed-bed  preparation,  at  least  in  them,  pro¬ 
duced  the  better  corn.  The  average  plow-plant 
yield  was  68.4  bushels;  in  conventional  plots 
it  was  68.4.  Silage  yields  averaged  seven-tenths 
of  a  ton  per  acre  higher  for  the  plow-plant,  or 
reduced  tillage,  method. 

Plow  Planting  Means  Less  Weeds 

Plow  planting  prepares  a  minimum  of 
ground  for  planting.  A  leveling,  or  depth,  shoe 
attached  to  the  planter  compresses  an  area 
over  the  row  so  that  establishment  of  contact 
between  the  seed  and  the  soil  is  certain. 
Germination  of  the  corn  seed  is  practically 
assured.  But  the  loose  furrows  between  the 
planted  and  compressed  rows  offer  very  poor 
conditions  for  weed  seeds  to  germinate.  With 
a  single  herbicidal  spray  and  one  cultivation, 
less  weedy  corn  is  a  usual  outcome  of  plow 
planting.  Although  in  Western  New  York’s  un¬ 
usually  wet  growing  season  last  year  reduction 
of  weeds  was  not  remarkable,  generally  under 
most  conditions  there  is  a  worthwhile  decrease. 

Last  year’s  plots  verified  that  plow  planting 
does  not  tolerate  poor  plowing  any  more  than 
does  any  other  method;  poor  plowing  means 
poor  production.  For  years,  farmers  have  been 
able  to  cover  up  inferior  plowing  by  consequent 
refinement  of  the  seed  bed  with  other  tools.  But 
eventual  control  of  weeds  in  a  corn  field  de¬ 
pends  greatly,  first,  on  early  disturbance  and 
shearing  of  grass  roots  and,  secondly,  on  a 
loosening  of  the  soil  in  which  weed  seeds  will 
germinate.  Good  plowing  by  itself  can  fulfill 
these  conditions.  Much  observation  shows  very 
clearly  that  if  we  are  to  discard  our  harrows, 
we  must  adjust  our  plows  properly  and  do 
a  superior  job  of  turning  the  soil. 

As  last  year’s  plow-planted  corn  was  ob¬ 
served,  definite  differences  in  relation  to  ad¬ 
jacent  plots  planted  in  the  usual  manner  could 
be  discerned.  The  corn  germinated  quickly  and 
well,  but  after  germination  its  growth  was 
slower  than  that  in  check  areas.  By  mid-season, 
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these  differences  disappeared,  however,  and 
the  plow-planted  plot  forged  ahead.  These  ob¬ 
servations  generally  give  us  reason  to  believe 
that  dry  weather  can  cause  relatively  more  in¬ 
jury  to  plow-plant  corn  early  in  the  season 
than  later.  A  summer  drouth  probably  has  a 
less  harmful  effect  on  it  than  on  corn  planted 
in  the  usual  way. 

In  a  late  Spring  like  we  had  in  1956,  plow 
planting  worked  best  on  loamy  and  sandy  soils. 
As  the  soil  became  fit  to  plow  at  all.  plow 
planting  went  on  successfully  while  simply 
plowed  ground  lay  too  wet  to  work  down 
further.  The  heavy  lake-laid  soils  of  Northern 
New  York  commonly  turned  in  the  Fall  to  al¬ 
low  breakdown  over  Winter  should  be  treated 
with  plow-plant  caution.  On  them,  almost  any 
spring  plowing  stands  a  good  chance  of  failure. 
The  purpose  of  plow  planting  is  to  preserve 
soil  structure  and  to  benefit  the  corn  crop; 
plowing  heavy  soils  when  wyet  defeats  this  aim. 

Plow-Plant  Questions 

If  you  attach  a  single  planter  to  a  three- 
bottom  plow  and  plant  one  row  at  a  time,  can 
the  field  be  weeded  with  a  two-row  cultivator? 
The  answer  to  this  lies  in  the  time  of  culti¬ 
vation.  Actual  plow  furrows  run  more  uni¬ 
formly  across  a  field  than  do  single  rows 
planted  independently.  No  doubt  the  guidance 
offered  the  tractor  wheel  by  the  open  furrow 
has  something  to  do  with  this.  Examination  of 


corn  plow-planted  with  a  single-unit  planter 
shows  very  uniform  spacing  between  rows.  A 
wide  gap  between  the  teeth  next  to  the  corn 
rows  does  allow  effective  weeding  by  a  two- 
row  cultivator  later  in  the  season;  but  early 
weeds  in  plow-planted  corn  are  best  controlled 
by  herbicidal  spraying. 

Will  the  field  be  full  of  point  rows,  and  just 
how  well  can  one  "finish  up”  with  plow  plant¬ 
ing?  These  problems  require  real  skill  in  lay¬ 
ing  out  lands;  they  take  the  judgment  and  abil¬ 
ity  of  an  experienced  operator.  The  problems 
have  nevertheless  been  met  satisfactorily  by 
most  farmers  who  have  tried  the  plow-plant 
method.  Whatever  their  method  of  seed-bed 
preparation,  corn  growers  will  find  that  a  good 
job  of  plowing  and  a  few  less  harrowings  pro¬ 
vide  better  soil  conditions  for  growdng  of  corn. 

Corn  Varieties 

There  are  several  good  hybrid  corns  adapted 
for  the  wide  variety  of  conditions  existing  in 
the  Northeast.  All  States  test  hybrids  and  rate 
them  as  to  growing  season,  yielding  qualities, 
and  ability  to  stand.  The  best  hybrids  in  any 
area  are  usually  those  that  mature.  Big  wet 
ears  do  not  mean  big  yields;  corn  is  a  poor 
means  in  which  to  store  wrater.  Year  after  year, 
early  hybrids  bring  top  production  in  New  York. 

New  York  trials  have  showm  that  writh  proper 
(  Continued  on  Page  296  ) 


H  here  this  plow-plant  rig  developed  by  Carl  Winkelblech  of  Cornell  University  was  used  last  yea 
an  average  of  two  more  bushels  of  corn  icere  grown  per  acre  than  where  conventional  tillage  ar 
planting  were  practiced.  Seed-bed  costs  ivere  much  reduced;  weeds  ivere  less  of  a  problem,  to 


The  higher  and  healthier  corn  on  the  right  icas  plow-planted;  that  on  the  left  teas  conventionally 
planted.  Rain  and  ivet  soil  s »  delayed  separate  planting  on  this  field  after  plowing  teas  completed 

that  the  plow-planted  corn  had  a  real  head  start. 
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PICK  ’EM  SPRING,  SUMMER,  AND  FALL 


Imagine,  your  own  fresh  picked  delicious 
ripe  red  strawberries  starting  in  60  days. 
You’ll  have  all  the  strawberries  you’ll  want 
each  Spring.  .  .Summer.  .  .and  Fall  —  often 
until  Thanksgiving.  Absolutely  winter  hardy 
—  you’ll  pick  berries  for  years! 


wonderful  with  cream 

luscious  jams 

flavorful  shortcake 

)  FIRM,  JUICY,  SUGAR  SWEET 
New  Flavor  Sensation 

Finest  berry  you  ever  tasted!  Easy  to 
grow.  Only  Stern’s  Superfection 
guarantees  wonderful  results  in  60- 
90  days  or  money  back. 

Vigorous  Plants  With  Heavy  Roots 
These  berries  will  thrive  even  if 
you’ve  fa.led  with  other  berries  be¬ 
fore.  Big  roots  have  hundreds  of  long 
fibrous  feeders.  Carefully  packed  in 
“MOIST-LOCKED’’  packing.  Easy 
planting  instructions  with  every 
shipment. 

SAVE  WITH  THESE  LOW  PRICES 
25  plants  50  plants  100  plants  200  plants 

$2.50  $4.00  $6.50  $12.00 

POSTPAID 

Special  Bulk  Prices  for  Commercial  Growers 

500  plants,  $25—1 000  plants,  $45 


Yields  3  Times  More  Fruit  Than 
Other  Everbearing  Varieties 

Acclaimed  by  famous  farm  and  garden  au¬ 
thorities.  Actual  field  test  produced  approxi¬ 
mately  8000  quarts  per  acre  first  year 
planted!  Proved  best  for  home  gardens. 

Order  now  for  immediate  delivery 
All  prices  postpaid.  Send  check  or  money  order 
STERN'S  NURSERIE$,lnc.  Dept.  R  Geneva,  N.Y. 


j  STERN'S  NURSERIESrlnc.  Dept.  R  Geneva,  N.  Y.  I 

I  I  want  Strawberries  Spring,  Summer,  and  Fall—  | 

I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 

I 


I 
I 

!° 

!□ 

I  Q  $6.50 
I  [— I  200  foi 

5  LJ  $12.00 

I  Postpaid  Town- 


want  Strawberries  Spring,  Summer,  and  Fall- 
starting  in  60-90  days  after  planting— or  I’ll  get  free 
replacement  or  my  money  back. 

Check  Quantity 
25  for 

$2.50  Name _ 

50  for 
$4.00 

100  for  Address _ — 


-State- 


GUARANTEED!  YOU’LL  PICK  DELICIOUS 


or  every  penny  back! 

TERN’S  NEW  3-SEASON 
PERFECTION  STRAWBERRY 

Enjoy  Miracle  Strawberries  Right  Up  ’Til  Frost 


CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 

—  ALL 

PRICES  PREPAID 

12 

25 

50 

100 

1000 

ASPARAGUS- 

1  yr.  — 

$1.30 

$2.00 

$3.25 

$17.00 

2  yr.  — 

1.75 

2.75 

3.85 

20.00 

3  yr.  — 

2.00 

3.25 

5.00 

25.00 

RHUBARB  —  1 

yr.  $1.75 

$3.25 

$5.50 

$9.50 

— 

2 

yr.  2.75 

5.00 

9.50 

16.00 

— 

3 

yr.  4.25 

7.50 

12.50 

20.00 

— 

HORSERADISH 

.75 

1.40 

1.95 

3.50 

22.00 

STRAWBERRY 

PLANTS: 

Premier,  Catskill, 

Dorsett, 

Fairfax,  Ambrosia,  Robinson,  Big  Joe,  Sparkle  and 
Fairland  25-$l.40;  I00-$3.50;  500-$l2.00;  I000-$I8.50. 

FIELD  PLANT  FARM 

P.O.  SEWELL,  N.  J.  LOCATION  BARNSBORO,  N.  J. 


Evergreen  Lining-Out  Stock 

Transplants  and  Seedlings 

Piue,  Spruce,  Fir,  Canadian  Hemlock,  Arbor- 
vitaes,  in  variety.  For  growing  Christmas 
trees.  Ornamental  landscape.  Windbreaks, 
Hedges.  Quality  stock  low  as  2c  each  on 
quantity  orders.  Write  for  price  list. 

SUNCREST  EVERGREEN  NURSERIES 
BOX  305-B,  HOMER  CITY,  PA. 


F.ELO  GROWN  TOMATO  PLANTS 

Healthy,  Vigorous,  Full-Bearing  Plants  from  the 
TOMATO  PLANT  CENTER  OF  THE  WORLD! 
25-1.00,  50-1.50,  post  pd.  .  .400-2.50,  1,000-4.00, 

express  collect.  10,000  or  over,  3.50  per  thou.,  exp. 
coll.  You  can  depend  on  our  25  years  experience. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for  Free  Circular. 


DEPT.  B, 


M.  H.  EVANS 


&  SONS. 

TY  TY,  GEORGIA 


ONION  PLANTS 

Choice  Select  White  and  Yellow  Bermuda,  White  and 
Yellow  Sweet  Spanish:  500- $2. 10;  I000-$3.50;  2000- 
$5.45;  300Q-$6.90 ;  6000  (crate)  $10.50,  prepaid. 

AUSTIN  PLANT  COMPANY, 

BOX  853,  _ AUSTIN.  TEXAS 


FOR  the  PRICE  of  ONE  CHRISTMAS  TREE  ($5.00) 
WE  will  ship  PREPAID — 50  Red  Pine;  50  Scotch 
Pine:  50  Blue  Spruce;  50  Black  Hill  Spruce  2  year 
Seedlings  2-4  inch.  List  at  $3.00  per  100.  Offer¬ 
ing  100  Blue  Spruce  3  year  3  to  5  inch  $5.00. 
UANDILLA  NURSERY 

JOHNSON  CITY,  _ NEW  YORK 

-  CERTIFIED  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  - 

Fresh  dug  from  our  muck  farm:  Premier,  Catskill, 
Robinson.  Sparkle,  Fairfax  qrown  from  virus  free 
stock.  Empire,  Fairland,  Temple,  Pocahontas  of  regu¬ 
lar  stock.  $3.00-100  p’paid.  Everbearing,  Streamliner 
and  Superfection  $4.75-100  p’paid.  Write  for  quantity 
prices.  BRAMAN  BROS-  _ PENFIELD,  N .  Y. 

Hardy  Garden  Chrysanthemums 

Beautiful  colllection  of  hardy  Mums,  20  for  $2.00. 
Positively  Guaranteed  to  bloom  this  Fall.  Postpaid 
when  wanted  until  June  15th.  Or  drop  earn  for 
variety  list.  ELM  TREE  PERENNIAL  FARM, 
_ SOUTHINGTON,  CONNECTICUT _ 

NEW  DURHAM  EVERBEARING  RED  RASPBERRY 

PLANTS  —  Only  $10-100.  Latham,  Taylor  and  Chief 
$8.00-100.  Strawberry  Plants:  Superfection  everbear¬ 
ing,  $4.60-100;  Premier,  Robinson,  New  World’s 
Wonder,  $3.25-100.  All  postpaid,  virus  free.  UP  7-5515. 
MacDOWELL  BERRY  FARM,  Ballston  Lake,  N.  Y. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS, 

JERSEYBELLE  (N.  J.  7-A)  Certified 
Fruit  of  this  new  variety  is  delicious  and  extra  large 
Price  Reduced  —  Circular  on  Request. 
UNIVERSAL  FARMS,  ROBBI NSVILLE,  N.  1. 
Telephone:  JUniper  7-0297 


-  CHRISTMAS  TREE  - 

SEEDLINGS  AND  TRANSPLANTS 
Grow  quality  trees  by  planting  proven  quality  — 
PINES,  SPRUCES,  FIRS.  Price  list,  planting  guide 
and  shearing  bulletin  on  request.  Place  your  ordor 
now  while  popular  species  and  sizes  are  available. 
ECCLES  NURSERIES,  Box  65-Y,  Rimersburg ,  Pa. 
FOR  SALE  —  High  Yielding  Blight  Resistant 

KENNEBEC  Seed  Potatoes.  Also  outstanding  new 
Varieties:  SACO,  PLYMOUTH  and  MERRIMAC. 
THOMPSON  FARMS,  CLYMER,  NEW  YORK 

LIST— SURPLUS  EVERGREENS  AT  LOW  PRICES. 

UNADILLA  NURSERY, _  JOHNSON  CITY,  N.  Y. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  Sparkle,  Armore,  Robinson, 
$3.-100.  Superfection  Everbearing,  $4.-100.  Rasp.  $7.- 
100.  P’paid.  Perkins  Berry  Farm,  Hudson  Falls,  N.  Y. 


TOMATO  PLANTS  • 

•  CABBAGE  PLANTS 

VIRGINIA  STATE  INSPECTED  tomato  plants. 
Your  guarantee  of  plants  free  of  nematode 
and  all  other  plant  diseases.  Plant  the  best 
this  year  —  use  plants  from  our  Premium 
CERTIFIED  seed. 

Cabbage,  Broccoli,  Cauliflower 
Top  Quality  —  Ready  Now 
Tomato,  Sweet  Potato  ready  May  15 

QUALITY  COSTS  NO  MORE 
Write  or  Telephone  for  Catalogue  and  Prices 

J.  P.  COUNCILL  COMPANY 

Phone:  Logan  23546  FRANKLIN,  VA. 

"Virginia’s  Oldest  and  Largest  Growers" 


MILLION  FIELD  GROWN  VEGETABLE  PLANTS 
CABBAGE:  Marion  Market,  Copenhagen,  Golden  Acre, 
Ballhead,  Ferry’s  Round  Dutch,  Flat  Dutch,  Wake¬ 
fields,  Badgen  Market,  Bonanza,  Red  Dutch.  ONION: 
Prizetakcr,  Yellow  or  White  Sweet  Spanish.  Best  Va¬ 
rieties:  Beet,  Lettuce,  Broccoli,  Brussels  Sprouts: 
300-$2.75;  500-$3.50:  1 000- $5. 50  postpaid.  Express 

collect,  $2.50-1000.  Snowball  Cauliflower:  1 00-$  1 .50 ; 
500-$4.00;  1 000-$6.00  postpaid.  Express  collect,  $5.00- 
1000.  TOMATO:  Virginia  state  inspected,  grown  from 
certified  seed  ready  May  15th:  Rutger,  Marglobe, 
Stokesdale,  Longred:  300-$2.75;  500-$3.50;  I000-$5.50 
postpaid.  Express  collect  $3.00  per  1000.  Hybrid 
Stokescross  No.  I  and  No.  5,  I00-$I.75;  300-$4.00; 
500-$5.00;  l000-$7.00  postpaid.  Express  collect,  $6.00- 
1000.  SWEET  POTATO:  Porto  Rica,  Cuban  Yam. 
Pepper:  California  Wonder,  Yolo  Wonder.  Hot  Pepper: 
Hungarian  Wax  ready  May  20th:  1 00-$ i .50 ;  500-$3.50; 
I000-$6.00  postpaid.  Express  collect  $5.00-1000.  Bunch 
Potato:  I00-$I  .75;  300-$3.50;  500-$4.50;  I000-$7.00 

postpaid.  Express  collect,  $6.00-1000.  All  plants  grown 
from  best  seed  obtainable.  Moss  packed.  Can  load 
trucks  at  Farm.  Good  plants  guaranteed.  JOYNER’S 
PLANT  FARM,  Franklin,  Va.  Phone  Logan  2-8613 


Million  Field  Grown  Cabbage  Plants 

Ready  tor  planting.  Varieties:  Copenhagen,  Golden 
Acre,  Marion  Market,  Wakefield,  Danish  Ballhead, 
Penn  State  Ballhead  and  Round  Dutch.  Lettuce:  Great 
Lakes.  Onions:  Sweet  Spanish  and  Bermuda,  300- 
$2.75;  500-$4.00;  I000-$6.50  prepaid.  Express  charges 
collect,  $2.50-1000.  Write  for  our  catalogue  on  Vir¬ 
ginia  State  Certified  tomato,  cauliflower,  sweet  pepper, 
sweet  potato,  broccoli,  Brussel  sprout.  34  years  grow¬ 
ing  quality  plants.  Buy  the  best  plants  for  better 
harvest.  HARVEY  LANKFORD, 

FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA  PHONE:  LO-23008 


NEW  CROP  FROSTPROOF  CABBAGE  PLANTS 

Golden  Acre,  Copenhagen,  Marion  Market,  FerryU 
Round  Dutch,  Penn  State  Ballhead,  Danish  Ballhead: 
$2.50-1000.  Red  Cabbage:  Red  Acre,  $3.50-1000. 
Lettuce:  Great  Lakes,  $3.50-1000.  Cauliflower:  Early 
Snowball  X,  $5.00-1000.  Broccoli:  $3.50-1000.  Onion: 
Yellow  Sweet  Spanish,  Yellow  Bermuda,  White  Ber¬ 
muda,  $2.50-1000.  Write  for  price  list  on  Virginia 
State  Inspected  Tomato  Plants  for  May  and  June 
delivery.  Also  Potato,  Pepper  and  other  vegetable 
plants.  Set  our  plants  and  be  sure  of  bigger  yields 
and  more  profit.  "Plant  the  Best  and  forgetgthe  Rest.” 
Write,  wire  or  phone  us  your  orders  or  we  can  load 
your  trucks  at  the  farm.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

DIXIE  PLANT  COMPANY 
FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA  Telephone  LO  2-3872 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

45  VARIETIES  —  FREE  CATALOG  —  VIRUS  FREE 
REX  SPROUT,  WAVERLY,  NEW  YORK 


MUSHROOMS 


In  14  Days  From  Our  Preplanted 
Ready-to-Grow  Trays.  3  for  $4.50 
express  chgs.  collect.  Spawn  plus  newest  manureless 
growing  methods,  $1.00  ppd.  Free  literature,  gladly. 
LUXOR  CO.  RNY,  641  So.  19th  St..  NEWARK  3, N.  J. 


-  INCREASE  PRESENT  INCOME* - 

$75-up  weekly.  Dealers,  farmers,  agents — demonstrate 
nationally  known  Gro-Green  Liquid  Fertilizer  Nu¬ 
trients.  Results  Guaranteed.  Full-part  time.  Samples 
Free.  CAMPBELL  CO..  ROCH  ELLE  214,  ILLINO  IS 
NEW  JET  TORCH  destroys  weeds,  stumps,  rocks. 
Get  Free  Bulletin.  SINE,  RN-2.  QUAKERTOWN,  PA. 

-  SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS  - 

Leading  Varieties.  Write  for  Price  List  and  Free 
Growers  Guide.  J.  D.  DELLINGER, 

GLEASON,  DEPT.  RN.  TENNESSEE 


The  Garden  in  May 


F  all  garden  plants,  aspara¬ 
gus  and  rhubarb  are  prob¬ 
ably  the  easiest  to  care  for 
and  the  hardest  for  insects 
and  diseases  to  damage. 
Furthermore,  being  per¬ 
ennials,  they  produce  for 
years.  While  asparagus  can  be  grown 
successfully  on  a  great  variety  of 
soils,  deep,  fertile,  sandy  loams  above 
average  in  fertility  and  containing  a 
lot  of  organic  matter  are  best.  Seeds 
are  sometimes  used,  but  it  is  more 
customary  to  start  asparagus  from 
year-old  roots.  Planting  should  be 
done  before  growth  starts,  i.  e.,  when 
the  roots  are  still  dormant;  select 
roots  with  numerous  well-formed 
buds.  Roots  should  be  planted  at 
least  12  inches  deep  in  sandy  soils 
and  eight  inches  in  soils  of  heavy 
texture.  Rows  are  usually  five  feet 
apart,  with  roots  separated  18  to  20 
inches  in  the  row.  Spread  the  roots 
out  with  the  bud  up  and  cover  with 
one  to  two  inches  of  soil.  As  the 
shoots  appear,  continue  to  cover  with 
two  inches  of  soil  at  a  time  until 
the  hole  or  furrow  is  level  with  the 
ground.  Shoots  should  not  be  har¬ 
vested  from  a  new  bed  until  the 
second,  or  preferably  the  third,  sea- 


Smoothie  cucum¬ 
ber  has  crisp 
white  flesh  ting¬ 
ed  with  green 
just  under  the 
skin. 


son.  Growers  often  plant  single  rows 
of  a  quick-growing  crop  like  beets, 
lettuce,  snap  beans,  or  early  cabbage 
between  asparagus  rows  the  first  two 
years.  The  most  popular  asparagus 
varieties  are  Mary  and  Martha 
Washington. 

Rhubarb  is  also  started  early  in 
Spring  from  roots  separated  from 
older  plants.  A  deep,  rich,  sandy 
loam  soil  is  ideal  for  rhubarb  pro¬ 
duction.  The  ci’op  can  be  grown  suc¬ 
cessfully,  however,  on  a  wide  variety 
of  well-drained  soils,  providing  they 
are  rich  in  organic  matter.  For 
small  plantings  in  the  home  garden 
the  soil  should  be  worked  deeply; 
then  rotted  manure,  decayed  leaves, 
sod,  or  other  organic  materials  can 
be  mixed  in.  Heavy  yields  of  big 
stalks  are  best  secured  if  care  of 
rhubarb  the  preceeding  year  has  en¬ 
abled  the  plants  to  build  up  great 
food  reserves  in  the  largp,  fleshy 
roots.  This  can  be  accomplished  by 
a  program  of  liberal  fertilization; 
rhubarb,  a  heavy  feeder,  is  not  likely 
ever  to  be  over-fertilized.  In  home 
gardens,  space  rhubarb  three  to  four 
feet  apart  in  a  single  row.  Set  the 
crowns  four  inches  beneath  the  soil 
surface;  then  cover  with  two  to  three 
inches  of  soil  over  the  bud.  Firm  the 
soil  around  the  set.  No  leaf  stalks 
should  be  pulled  the  first  year  from 
newly  set  plants,  and  only  a  few 
should  be  removed  the  second.  At  no 
time  should  the  plant  be  deprived  of 
more  than  three-fourths  of  its  leaves. 
The  leading  rhubarb  varieties  are 
MacDonald,  Victoria,  and  Strawberry. 

These  cool-season  vegetables  can 
also  be  seeded  or  transplanted  early 
in  May;  beans,  beet,  broccoli,  Brussels 
sprouts,  cabbage,  carrot,  cauliflower, 
celery,  endive,  horseradish,  lettuce, 
onion,  parsley,  pea,  potato,  radish, 
spinach,  and  turnip. 


Insect  Control 

Cutworms,  wireworms,  and  snails, 
or  slugs,  are  capable  of  causing  con¬ 
siderable  damage  in  the  garden.  Cut¬ 
worms  sever  stems  or  defoliate  newly 
set  plants,  and  the  other  two  destroy 


plants  and  fruits.  Fortunately,  cut¬ 
worms  and  wireworms  can  be  con¬ 
trolled  prior  to  planting.  A  success¬ 
ful  spray  that  will  cover  1,000  square 
feet  of  garden  area  is  made  by  mix¬ 
ing  one-fourth  pint  of  heptachlor 
(two-pounds-per-gallon  emulsion)  in 
two  and  one-half  gallons  of  water. 
Spray  this  on  the  soil  about  two 
weeks  before  planting;  then  mix  the 
top  four  to  six  inches  of  soil  thor¬ 
oughly.  This  single  application  will 
rid  the  garden  of  these  pests  for 
three  to  four  years  and  will  save  the 
trouble  of  baiting  or  putting  collars 
on  plants. 

The  snail  and  slug  problem  would 
be  almost  as  simple  to  solve  except 
that  the  best  materials  for  control 
have  not  as  yet  been  cleared  by  the 
Pure  Food  and  Drug  Administration. 
The  safe  residue  tolerance  has  not 
been  established.  Some  people  suc¬ 
cessfully  use  baits  sold  under  the 
trade  names  of  Sluggo  or  Snarol, 
nevertheless.  These  contain  metalde- 
hyde,  which  attracts  the  snails,  and 
calcium  arsenate,  which  kills  them. 
Snarol  or  Sluggo  should  be  used 
carefully  and  according  to  manu¬ 
facturers’  directions;  neither  should 
be  applied  to  edible  portions  of 
plants. 

Many  back-breaking  hours  of  hoe¬ 
ing  and  hand  weeding  can  be  avoided 
if  weed  control  is  begun  before 
weeds  have  taken  over  the  garden. 
The  ideal  time  is  while  you  are  pre¬ 
paring  the  garden  or  just  after  plant¬ 
ing  or  seeding  the  crop.  There  are 
two  relatively  easy  methods  of  con¬ 
trolling  weeds:  the  most  common 
commercially  is  the  use  of  chemical 
weed  killers;  the  other  method, 
which  is  gaining  in  use,  is  plastic-  or 
aluminum-foil  mulching.  Of  course, 
cultivation,  hoeing  and  hand  weeding 
cannot,  and  should  not,  be  forgotten. 

Chemical  Weed  Killers 

Asparagus  —  Use  one  pound  of 
granular  calcium  cyanamid  for  each 
30  feet  of  row.  Apply  it  in  an  18-inch 
band  directly  on  top  of  row  after 
spring  cultivation  is  completed  and 
just  before  weeds  emerge.  This  treat¬ 
ment  may  be  made  either  before  or 
after  the  cutting  season.  Quackgrass 
may  be  effectively  controlled  by 
spraying  the  rows  with  a  mixture  of 
one-fourth  pound  of  dalapon  in  two 
and  one-half  gallons  of  water  (enough 
for  1,000  sq.  ft.  of  row).  This  treat¬ 
ment  should  be  used  only  after  the 
cutting  season  is  over. 

Sweet  Corn  —  Spray  with  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  one  and  one-half  ounces  of 
water-soluble  dinitro  herbicide  in 
two  and  one-half  gallons  of  water. 
This  should  be  used  from  five  days 
after  planting  to  the  beginning  of 
emergence  only. 

Peas  —  Spray  with  a  solution  made 
from  one-half  ounce  of  dinitro  in  one 
and  one-fourth  gallons  of  water.  This 
should  be  used  when  the  pea  vines 
are  four  to  eight  inches  high  and 
when  the  leaves  of  the  peas  and 
weeds  are  dry.  Temperature  should 
be  between  60  and  85  degrees.  This 
spray  does  not  lull  grasses. 

Snap  and  Lima  Beans  —  Spray  at 
planting  time  with  a  solution  of  one 
and  one-fourth  ounces  of  dinitro  in 
one  and  one-fourth  gallons  of  water. 
It  will  control  annual  weeds  and  give 
partial  control  of  smartweed  and 
grasses,  too. 

Remember  that  good  cultural  prac¬ 
tices  also  help  to  control  weeds. 

B.  L.  Pollack 
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Grass  Silage  Preservatives 


The  question  of  whether  or  not  the 
use  of  preservatives  in  grass  silage  is 
economically  sound  has  been  argued 
back  and  forth  for  years.  Many  farm¬ 
ers  and  some  research  workers  admit 
to  the  superior  quality  of  “preserved” 
silage  from  the  standpoint  of  odor, 
and  sometimes  of  palatability,  but 
they  object  to  it's  extra  cost. 

We  have  been  accumulating  in¬ 
formation  on  the  subject  for  several 
years,  and  the  results  of  our  findings 
are  summarized  in  the  table  on  this 
page.  They  represent  six  years  of 
continuous  investigation  (the  seasons 
of  1951-56  inclusive)  plus  work  on 
11  additional  lots  of  silage  going  back 
to  as  far  as  1943.  A  glance  at  the 
table  will  show  that  under  our  north- 


Preservatives  may  be  sprinkled  on 
the  load  of  green  forage,  be  intro - 
duced  at  the  blower,  or  be  piped  into 
the  silo.  This  forage-box  and  blower 
set-up  is  fully  mechanized. 

east  conditions  the  judicious  use  of 
certain  preservatives  is  economically 
sound  on  the  basis  of  just  net  energy 
alone.  Beyond  that,  the  preservatives 
have  led  to  great  improvement  in 
odor  and  texture  and  in  many  cases 
to  increased  palatability. 

The  cost  of  the  preservative  per 
ton  of  green  crop  is  based  on  these 
per-pound  prices  and  rates  of  appli¬ 
cation:  molasses  — •  three  cents,  60 
pounds  per  ton;  hominy — 3.5  cents, 
150  pounds  per  ton;  citrus  meal — 
three  cents,  150  pounds;  ground 
wheat — 4.2  cents,  150  pounds;  sodium 
bisulfite — eight  cents,  eight  pounds; 
calcium  formate-sodium  nitrate  — 
10  cents,  five  pounds;  oat  mill  feed 
— 1.37  cents,  150  pounds;  and  ground 
corn  cobs — 1.375  cents,  150  pounds 
per  ton.  All  but  the  last  two  are 
included  in  the  average  of  37  pre¬ 
servatives  on  line  two.  Sodium  bi¬ 
sulfite  and  calcium  formate-sodium 
nitrate  are  additionally  analyzed 
separately  because  chemically  they 
are  entirely  different  from  the  other 
four. 

The  chemical  type  of  preservative, 
represented  by  sodium  bisulfite  and 
a  calcium  formate-sodium  nitrite  mix¬ 
ture,  shows  a  definite  economic  gain. 
While  ground  grains,  of  which  homi¬ 
ny  is  typical,  do  not  show  up  as  well, 
if  a  farmer  is  willing  to  pay  a  small 
price  for  great  improvement  in  odor, 
texture,  and  palatability,  their  use 
may  also  be  well  worthwhile.  The 
higher  average  profit  shown  for 
“various  preservatives”  in  line  two 
of  the  table  than  for  the  chemical 
preservatives  in  lines  three  and  four 
is  due  chiefly  to  the  higher  net 
energy  value  of  those  silages  to 


which  molasses  or  ground  grains  was 
added,  i.e.,  18.9  per  cent  to  17.1  and 
17.0  per  cent.  It  is  also  due  to  a 
smaller  dry  matter  loss  than  was  the 
case  with  the  calcium  formate-sodium  i 
nitrite  mixture. 

Ground  corn  cobs  may  be  of  value 
as  a  silage  conditioner;  the  very  low 
dry  matter  loss  where  they  are  used 
is  attributed  to  the  fact  that  they 
completely  eliminate  visible  seepage 
from  the  silo.  Their  use,  however, 
does  not  result  in  as  good  quality  si¬ 
lage  as  we  like  to  see;  butyric  acid 
content  is  relatively  high  and  lactic 
acid  content  relatively  low. 

What  sometimes  happens  when 
high-moisture  crops  are  ensiled  with¬ 
out  wilting  or  without  addition  of  a 
preservative  is  well  illustrated  in  the 
values  for  the  two  single  lots  detailed 
at  the  bottom  of  the  table.  These  two 
lots,  both  from  the  same  field,  were 
stored  one  above  the  other  in  the 
same  silo  on  the  same  day;  one  had 
150  pounds  of  hominy  added,  but  the 
other  was  untreated.  Due  to  the  ex¬ 
cessively  great  dry  matter  loss  in  the 
untreated  lot,  hominy  by  comparison 
showed  a  definite  economic  advan¬ 
tage.  The  odor  of  silage  to  which  it 
had  been  added  was  strikingly  better, 
too. 

The  relatively  great  loss  of  di*y 
matter  in  untreated  silage  is  the 
principal  reason  that  use  of  preser¬ 
vatives  shows  such  an  economic  ad¬ 
vantage.  This  is  a  point  that  many 
farmers  fail  to  recognize.  Untreated 
silage,  although  of  rather  poor  quali¬ 
ty  from  the  standpoint  of  odor  and 
texture,  may  be  readily  eaten  by 
cows.  They  milk  quite  well  on  it  and, 
because  they  do,  the  farmer  sees  no 
need  for  a  preservative.  Most  farm¬ 
ers,  however,  have  no  scales  to  check 
weights  of  what  goes  into  and  what 
comes  out  of  the  silo;  nor  have  they 
any  means  of  easily  determining  dry 
matter.  Consequently,  they  do  not 
realize  how  much  good  feed  may  be 
lost  by  over-heating  or  by  the  wrong 
type  of  fermentation,  i.e.,  butyric 
rather  than  lactic.  While  some  loss 
is  inevitable  in  even  the  very  best 
silage,  almost  invariably  it  has  been 
higher — in  many  cases  much  higher 
—  in  untreated  silage  than  in  silage 
in  which  a  preservative  has  been 
used. 

Wilting  the  grass-forage  crop  is  a 
possible  low-cost  alternative  to  the 
use  of  preservatives.  But  it  has  some 
definite  disadvantages.  Impractical 
for  use  with  any  type  of  field  chop¬ 
per,  it  obviously  cannot  be  resorted 
to  at  all  with  modern  dhect-cut 
types.  Considerable  carotene  is  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  wilting  process,  too. 

If  wilting  is  carried  too  far — to  less 
than  about  60  per  cent  moisture, 
heating  in  the  silo  because  of  inade¬ 
quate  packing  of  this  drier  material 
results  in  high  loss  of  dry  matter 
and  lowering  of  digestibility,  especial¬ 
ly  protein.  This  disadvantage  can  be 
controlled  by  rapid  filling  of  the  silo 
with  heavy,  preserved,  unwilted  for¬ 
age  in  the  upper  third  of  the  mass 
to  provide  for  adequate  packing. 
Generally,  however,  the  preservatives 
have  proven  their  silage  worth. 

J.  G.  Archibald 


Preservative  used 

Humber 

of 

lots 

Not  energy 
of  green 
unensilod 
crop, 
therms® 
per  100 
lbB . 

Dry  matter 
loss  in 
ensiling 
process 
percent 

Hot  ener/y 
of  reunit¬ 
ing  silage 
Therms® 
per  100 
lbs. 

Therms 

available 
per  ton 
of  green 
crop 
ensiled 

Value  of 
product  at 
4.1  cents 
per  therm^ 

Cain 

over 

"no 

treat¬ 

ment" 

Cost  of 
preserva¬ 
tive  per 
ton  of 
green 
crop 

Profit  or 
loss  from 
use  of 
preserva¬ 
tive 

(per  ton) 

Hone 

si 

17.1 

23.2 

13.3 

204 

$8.35 

Various  preservatives 

s? 

18.9 

15.1 

14.9 

263 

10.78 

$2.42 

$1.64 

$0.78 

Calciua  formate- 
oodium  nitrite 

9 

17.1 

16.7 

13.3 

222 

9.10 

0.74 

0.50 

0.24 

Sodium  bisulfite 

6 

17.0 

13.1 

13.2 

231 

9.47 

1.11 

0.64 

0.47 

Oat  mill  feed 

7 

17.3 

15.6 

14.0 

236 

9.68 

1.32 

2.05 

-0.73 

Ground  corn  oobo 

9 

17.7 

4.7 

14.3 

273 

11.19 

2.83 

2.06 

0.77 

Hone 

1 

17.1 

37.8 

13.3 

166 

6.81 

Homing  feed 

1 

21.8 

14.4 

17.9 

306 

12.55  4.19 

or  5.74d 

5.18 

-0.99 
or  0.56^ 

ci,  based  on  Morrison’s  values  plus  those  of  added  preservative,  if  any;  b, 
based  on  cost  of  therm  of  net  energy  in  hominy  feed;  d,  depends  on  whether 
comparison  is  made  with  lot  immediately  above  or  with  values  in  first  line 

of  table. 


Get  out  a  few  bales  on  your  farm,  break  ’em  open — 
let  us  show  you  today  how  Flow  Action  works 

\A/hy  wait 
til  cutting  time? 

See  the  new  HAYLINER  68  in  action  today! 


en  your  hay  is  ready  for  cutting,  it’s  pretty  late  to 
start  shopping  for  a  new  baler.  This  very  day,  your  New 
Holland  dealer  can  show  you  what  makes  the  remarkable 
HAYLINER  68  tick.  What  makes  it  different  from  every 
other  baler  on  the  market.  What  makes  it  the  greatest 
baling  advance  in  seventeen  years. 

We  call  the  BIG  change  Flow-Action.  This  is  an  entirely  new 
baling  principle  developed  by  New  Holland  and  found  only  on 
the  HAYLINER  68.  It  actually  measures  the  flow  of  hay  into 
the  bale  chamber! 

With  the  back  panel  removed,  you  can  watch  what  happens 
when  the  “68”  goes  to  work.  Hay  has  no  sharp  corners  to  turn. 
No  auger.  No  wadboard.  Just  a  smooth,  gentle  flowing  action 
from  pickup  to  chamber. 

There’s  never  been  another  baler  like  it!  Before  you  tie  a  bale, 
you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  see  the  HAYLINER  68.  Call  your 
dealer  today! 

What  is  FLOW-Action? 

It’s  new!  It’s  different!  It’s  an  exclusive  on 
the  HAYLINER  68.  The  surgeless,  smooth¬ 
running  tine  bar  with  light  but  strong  alumi¬ 
num  tines  saves  precious  leaves.  Spring- 
loaded  tine  bar  prevents  clogging,  knows 
just  how  much  hay  to  place  in  chamber  for 
uniform  slices.  New  Holland  Machine  Com¬ 
pany  Division  of  Sperry  Rand  Corporation, 

New  Holland,  Pennsylvania. 


Only  New  Holland  offers  two 
quality  baler  twines  certified 
for  length,  strength,  and 
uniformity:  New  Long  10 
— 10,000  ft.,  290-lb.  tensile 
strength;  New  Holland’s 
9,000-foot 
twine  with 
325-pound 
strength. 


Mew  Hoi-urn 

HA  Y LINE R  68 


May  4,  1957 
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No  limit  to  the  money 
you  can  save  with  this 


Here's  what  Emerson  Guth, 
Towanda,  Illinois  says: 


"We’ve  tried  all  kinds  of  ways  to  put  up  silage,  but  this  is 
the  best  yet  !  This  Little  Giant  Haymaster  21"  elevator 
is  62-feet  long.  It  handles  silage  faster  than  we  can 
unload  it  ■ —  without  choking  or  clogging  —  no 
messy  cleanup."  And  it  can  be  used  to  handle 
corn,  beans,  baled  hay  of  any  size  or  shape, 
manure  —  and  a  lot  of  other  such  jobs  I 


Tudor  &  Jones  R.  H.  Ennis  Co. 

Weed  sport,  New  York  Watertown,  New  York 

Hamilton  Equipment,  Inc. 

Ephrata,  Pennsylvania 


LITTLE 

GIANT 


V  1  *  t  1  „  fv  tent  o  *  1 


ELEVATOR 

Little  Giant  aircraft-type  construction  shown  at  left  is  just 
one  of  the  many  features  of  the  Haymaster  21"  elevator. 
It  makes  ’em  strong  and  rigid  enough  to  reach  out  62 
feet  —  with  perfect  balance  and  stability.  This  BIG 
elevator  will  do  those  really  BIG  jobs  —  faster  and  easier. 
Weather-proofed  bolts,  nuts  and  rivets  .  .  .  heavy  gauge 
galvanized  steel  construction.  One-Man  handling  — 
"EZ-L'P”  safety  winch.  Built  to  handle  every  crop  or» 
your  farm.  Nothing  else  so  big  at  so  small  a  price  I 


ROLL-A-WAY 

CONVEYOR 


This  Little  Giant  Roll-A-Way  Conveyor  does  more  job9 
than  a  hired  man  !  Its  uses  around  your  place  are 
unlimited.  Easy  to  move  with  one  hand  —  anywhere  you 
need  something  loaded.  L'se  as  independent  drag  feeder 
.  .  .  will  handle  and  load  anything  you  can  shovel  into  it. 
Write  for  bulletin  RC  1-7-55. 

PORTABLE  ELEVATOR  MFG.CO 
BLOOMINGTON  ILLINOIS 

DISTRIBUTED  BY 


Garden  Pinks  —  Old  Favorites 


Whether  you  grow  the  annual  or 
perennial  varieties  of  garden  pinks, 
or  both,  you  will  find  them  a  most 
satisfactory  plant  from  every  point 
of  view.  This  old  garden  favorite  has 
an  ancient  lineage,  dating  from  300 
B.  C.,  in  fact,  having  been  named 
Dianthus  by  the  Greeks  at  that  time, 
the  name  meaning  “divine  flower.” 
The  Dianthus  family  is  a  large  one 
and  includes  more  perennials  than 
annuals,  plants  in  both  classes  grow¬ 
ing  from  10  to  18  inches  tall,  with 
some  sorts  having  a  tendency  to 
sprawl.  Flowers  vary  from  one  and 
a  half  to  three  inches  across  and  are 
borne  on  slender  stems,  either  sing¬ 
ly  or  in  clusters  of  two  or  three. 
There  are  both  single  and  double 
forms  with  either  fringed  or  laeini- 
ated  edges  very  deeply  cut.  The  flow¬ 
ers  are  both  solid  and  bi-colored, 
with  contrasting  eyes  and  edges. 
Ther  are  no  undesirable  varieties; 
you  can  safely  plant  mixtures.  The 
annual  pinks,  unfortunately,  have 
practically  no  fragrance;  but  the 
perennial  sorts  are  delightfully 
sweet-smelling. 

In  many  sections  of  the  country 
where  the  climate  is  not  too  severe, 
some  annual  sorts  will  live  over  the 
Winter,  especially  if  given  some  pro¬ 
tection,  producing  even  better  plants 
and  more  flowers  the  second  season. 
However,  when  through  flowering  the 
second  season,  the  plants  should  be 
dug  up  and  thrown  away. 

Dianthus  seedlings  are  sturdy  and 
easily  transplanted.  If  earlier  bloom 
is  desired,  seeds  may  be  sown  in  the 
coldframe.  When  transplanting  to 
their  permanent  location  keep  in  mind 
that  these  plants  do  best  in  a  rather 
poor  soil  to  which  a  little  lime  has 
been  added.  It  must  be  well  drained 
and  in  full  sunlight.  Set  the  plants 
eight  inches  apart.  Dianthus  is  a 
happy  plant,  not  a  bit  choosy  and 
will  go  right  on  growing  and  flower¬ 


ing  without  much  attention.  Light 
stakes  may  be  used  to  keep  the 
plants  from  sprawling  too  much. 

Garden  pinks  are  useful  anywhere 
in  the  garden:  to  edge  mixed  bord¬ 
ers  and  walks,  in  the  rock  garden, 
with  a  generous  number  in  the  cut¬ 
ting  garden.  Some  of  the  perennial 
varieties  will  spread,  forming  dense 
mats  of  lovely  refreshing  foliage, 
not  at  all  daunted  by  the  hottest 
weather. 

When  it  comes  to  varieties,  the 
best  of  the  annuals,  I  think,  is  a  fine 
mixture  listed  as  D.  Heddensis,  a 
hybrid  produced  by  crossing  Hedde- 
wiggi  with  Chinensis.  The  flowers 
are  unusually  large,  produced  on 
long  robust  stems,  making  them  very 
useful  for  cutting. 

When  it  comes  to  perennials,  one 
of  the  choicest,  in  my  opinion,  is  D. 
Arenarius,  bearing  fringed  creamy 
flowers,  with  a  deep  rich  fragrance; 
and  the  low-growing  foliage  resem¬ 
bles  crushed  silver-green  velvet. 
Unique  among  the  hardy  Dianthus 
species  is  D.  Knappi,  an  unusually 
long-lived  sort  with  real  lemon-yellow 
flowers — the  only  pink  of  this  color 
to  my  knowledge.  A  real  gem  for 
the  rock  garden  is  D.  Negelectus — 
a  low,  flat  grower  with  cherry-red 
flowers  that  are  buff  in  reverse. 

There  are,  as  I  have  said,  no  un¬ 
desirable  varieties  of  the  garden 
pink.  Therefore,  you  will  make  no 
mistake  in  planting  a  mixture  known 
as  Alwoodi  mixed.  The  flowers  will 
come  about  75  per  cent  double  and 
cover  almost  every  known  color  ex¬ 
cept  blue  and  yellow.  If  you  want  the 
old-fashioned,  clove-scented  grass 
pink  known  as  Plumarius — the  kind 
grandmother  grew  —  try  a  mixture 
listed  as  Highland  Hybrids.  The  flow¬ 
ers  are  beautifully  marked,  and  the 
color  range  is  wide. 

Maine  Ethel  M.  Eaton 


Now  ready-STERN'S  | 

NEWPUIM  SIZ 
BTRAWBERRd 


POSTPAID 


2J  for  $2.00  250  for  $10.00 

50  for  3.25  500  for  18.00 

100  for  5.00  1000  for  30.00 


Each  plant  yields  Q  pints  a  year! 


Thousands  of  GiantBemes 

Most  amazing  new  strawberry ! 
NOW  READY!  — Stern’s  miracle 
‘'EMPIRE’’!  Enormous  producers 
—  each  plant  averaged  6  pints  a 
year.  They  resist  drought— actually 
lhrive  in  hot  dry  weather.  Magnifi¬ 
cent  flavor !  Big,  firm,  sweet,  extra 
juicy  and  red ! 

Our  Finest  Grade  Plants 

Official!  Largest  No.  1  size— the 
best  and  biggest  grade.  Strong  well 
developed  crowns  and  roots  with¬ 
stand  severe  winter  conditions. 

JSterivs  Nurseries 

bept  B,  GENEVA,  N.  Y. 


Easy  to  Grow!  Winter-Hardy! 

Guaranteed!  Money-Back  Anytime 

Complete  satisfaction  unconditionally  guaranteed!  If 
disappointed  in  any  way,  keep  plants  without  charge! 

Order  now  for  immediate  delivery 


STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R  •  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Send  my  "PLUM-SIZE”  strawberry  plants.  If  nor  de¬ 
lighted,  you  will  return  my  money— I’ll  keep  plants  with¬ 
out  charge.  (Send  check  or  money  order) 

□  25  for  $2.00 

□  50  for  $3.25 

□  100  for  $5.00 
I  I  250  for  $10.00  Address- 

□  500  for  $18.00 

□  1000  for  $30.00  Town_ 

Postpaid 


Name- 


-Stale- 


Why  DDT  for 
Strawberries? 

In  a  recent  issue  under  the  head, 
“Why  Nubbins  for  Strawberries?” 
DDT  was  recommended  to  control 
strawberry  pests.  The  1952  Yearbook 
of  Agriculture  had  this  to  say  about 
DDT  and  strawberries:  “The  straw¬ 
berry  is  so  sensitive  that  merely- 
dusting  the  rows  of  young  mother 
plants  .  .  .  leaves  enough  DDT  in  the 
soil  to  interfere  seriously  with  the 
formation  of  daughter  plants.”  a.  f. 

DDT  is  not  sprayed  on  mother 
strawberry  plants  that  are  soon  to 
make  runners.  It  is  sprayed  on  the 
fruiting  bed  where  the  runners  root¬ 
ed  previously. 

Entomologists  have  done  consider¬ 
able  work  on  DDT  residues  in  the 
soil  in  connection  with  a  number  of 
nursery  crops,  some  of  them  very 
sensitive.  They  find  from  chemical 
tests,  as  well  as  by  bio-assay  methods, 
that  DDT  disappears  gradually  from 
the  soil.  Therefore,  if  strawberries 
are  grown  in  a  long  rotation,  say 
every  three  to  five  years,  the  danger 
of  injury  to  the  plants  from  DDT 
residues  is  not  great. 

In  locations  where  it  is  abundant, 
the  tarnished  plant  hug  can  cause  so 
much  damage  to  the  strawberries 
that  the  crop  may  be  considered  a 
failure.  Until  the  advent  of  DDT, 
there  was  no  insecticide  that  would 
control  this  bug.  The  persistence  of 
DDT  on  the  foliage  is  what  makes 
it  so  superior  to  other  insecticides 
for  controlling  the  insect.  Other  ma¬ 
terials  may  kill  the  bugs  that  they 
hit  at  time  of  spraying,  but  others 
can  move  in  almost  immediately  to 
continue  feeding. 

The  possibilities  of  controlling 
plant  bugs  satisfactorily  with  other 
chemicals  have  not  been  explored 
sufficiently  to  recommend  any  of 
them  in  preference  to  DDT.  g.  l.  s. 


Books  for  Home 
Gardeners 

The  Gardener’s  Bug  Book, 

Cynthia  Westcott . $7.50 

Botany  —  Plant  Science, 

W.  W.  Robbins  &  T.  E.  Weir..  6.75 
Propagation  of  Plants, 

Kains  and  McQuestion .  6.00 

The  Vegetable  Growing  Business, 

R.  L.  &  G.  S.  Watts .  6.00 

Plant  Regulators  in  Agriculture 

H.  B.  Tukey .  5.50 

New  Garden  Encyclopedia, 

E.  L.  D.  Seymour .  5.00 

10,000  Garden  Questions  Answered 

F.  F.  Rockwell .  4.95 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 

Yorker,  333  West  30th  St,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 


When  used  for  emergency  stand-by 
power,  this  new  low-cost  gasoline- 
engine  generator  runs  without  atten¬ 
tion  to  operate  lights,  heating  plants, 
water  pumps,  refrigerators  and 
freezers. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


There  is  nothing  that  adds  as  much 
to  gracious  rural  living  as  a 

Fine  Lawn  on  the  Farm 


I  HE  basic  requirements  for 
lawn  success  in  the  North¬ 
east  are  proper  liming, 
adequate  fertilizing,  and 
cutting  the  grass  no  short¬ 
er  than  one  and  a  half 
inches.  Faithful  adherence 
to  these  principles  will  maintain  or 
greatly  improve  any  lawn.  Other 
matters  may  require  attention  from 
time  to  time,  but  they  will  be  fewer 
and  less  frequent  if  liming,  fertiliz¬ 
ing,  and  mowing  are  done  properly. 

Maintaining  Established  Lawns 

Because  many  soils  of  the  North¬ 
east  are  too  acid  for  the  best  grass 
growth,  liming  the  established  lawn 
every  two  or  three  years  at  a  rate  of 
50  pounds  of  ground  limestone  per 
1,000  square  feet  is  very  helpful.  If 
soil  tests  are  available,  try  to  main¬ 
tain  a  pH  of  6.0  to  6.5.  Ground  lime¬ 
stone  can  be  applied  at  any  time, 
but  the  cold  months  are  preferable. 
Thin,  yellow,  and  weedy  lawns  are 
often  signs  of  inadequate  fertiliza¬ 
tion.  In  early  Spring  and  Fall,  apply 
20  pounds  of  a  low  nitrogen  fertilizer 
such  as  a  5-10-5,  on  poor  soils,  or  10 
pounds  of  a  10-6-4  on  more  fertile 
soils,  per  1,000  square  feet.  If  ad¬ 
ditional  fertilizer  stimulation  is 
needed,  it  is  better  to  supply  it  by 
additional  applications  rather  than 
by  increased  rates.  Spread  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  uniformly  when  the  grass  is 
dry. 

An  extremely  poor  lawn  in  need 
of  rebuilding  is  best  attended  to  in 
August;  summer  weeds  and  heat  are 
quite  likely  to  give  real  trouble  to 
any  spring  seedings.  Poor  lawns  that 
do  not  require  complete  rebuilding, 
however,  can  be  improved  greatly  by 
generous  fertilization  and  by  sowing 
some  seed  in  bare  areas.  Usually  it 
is  necessary  to  rake  the  soil  first  and 
then  to  rake  the  seed  into  the  sur¬ 
face.  For  small  areas,  a  hand  tool  is 
adequate,  but  on  larger  lawns  par¬ 
allel-spike  cultivation  is  best.  One  to 
three  pounds  of  seed  per  1,000  square 
feet  are  enough  for  areas  requiring 
reseeding. 

In  addition  to  seeding  and  fertiliz¬ 
ing,  be  certain  that  lime  require¬ 
ments  are  met  and  that  the  mower 
is  not  set  too  low.  While  all  these 
treatments  are  in  themselves  weed- 
control  measures,  chemical  treat¬ 
ments  may  bring  somewhat  quicker 
control.  Use  2,4-D  for  dandelion, 
plantain,  and  buckhorn.  This  chemi¬ 
cal  is  available  in  farm-supply  and 
garden  stores,  and  it  offers  the  easi¬ 
est  way  of  destroying  these  weeds. 
Read  the  instructions  for  application 
rate,  and  use  caution  to  keep  the 
chemical  away  from  other  plants. 
Treatments  just  before  dandelions 
start  blooming  in  Spring  and  in  the 
cool-moist  weather  of  late  Summer 
are  ideal. 

A  dense,  high-cut  turf  is  one  of  the 
most  effective  means  of  controlling 
crabgrass.  Regular  fertilization  in 
early  Spring  and  Fall  along  with 
high  mowing  will  keep  it  at  a  mini¬ 
mum.  A  mowing  height  of  two  and 
one-half  inches  and  a  tall,  dense  turf 
actually  result  in  the  death  of  most 
crabgrass  seedlings  as  they  germin¬ 
ate.  By  high  mowing  alone,  one  can 
eliminate  crabgrass  in  two  or  three 
seasons.  Chemical  control  of  crab¬ 
grass  can  be  obtained  with  phenyl 
mercury  acetate,  potassium  cyanate, 
or  disodium  methyl  arsonate.  But 
these  must  be  applied  correctly,  or 
results  can  be  useless  or  even  disas¬ 
trous. 


vance.  Late  August  and  early  Sep¬ 
tember  offer  the  best  chance  for  suc¬ 
cess;  but  Fall  and  early  Spring  may 
also  give  satisfactory  results.  Late 
Spring  is  very  poor  for  starting  a 
lawn. 

A  smooth  contour  and  proper 
drainage  are  essential  for  any  new 
lawn.  Establish  the  proper  base  for 
it  first,  then  allow  time  for  loose  fill 
to  settle.  If  there  is  no  topsoil,  cover 
can  nevertheless  be  grown;  liming 
and  fertilization  on  subsoils  usually 
bring  sod  success.  Good  topsoil  is 
expensive  and  scarce.  Poor  topsoil 
offers  litle  of  value,  and  it  may  in¬ 
troduce  numerous  weeds. 

Spading,  plowing,  or  roto-tilling 
loosens  the  soil  and  permits  in¬ 
corporation  of  lime  and  fertilizer. 


Apply  50  to  100  pounds  of  lime  and 
40  to  50  pounds  of  a  high  phosphorus 
fertilizer  such  as  a  5-10-5  per  1,000 
square  feet,  and  work  these  materials 
into  the  soil.  Application  of  organic 
matter  improves  sandy,  clayey  and 
infertile  soils.  Weed-free  and  well 
composted  humus,  manure,  and  or¬ 
ganic  residues  can  be  advantageously 
used  at  rates  as  high  as  one  to  two 
pounds  per  square  foot.  If  possible, 
apply  these  materials  two  to  eight 
weeks  in  advance  of  seeding.  They 
should  always  be  mixed  uniformly 
with  the  soil. 

Lawn  Seeding  Mixtures 

Kentucky  bluegrass,  red  fescue 
(Chewing’s,  Illahee,  others),  and 
colonial  bentgrass  should  account  for 
a  large  part  of  the  northeast  lawn 
mixture.  Kentucky  bluegrass  is  es¬ 
pecially  useful  for  sunny  areas.  Red 
fescue  is  tolerant  of  shade  and  poor 
soils.  Bentgrass  is  best  suited  for 
lawns  that  must  be  closely  mowed. 
Poa  trivialis  can  be  included  for 
shady  areas,  and  white  clover  is  all 


right  for  those  who  like  legumes.  A 
quality  lawn  mixture  does  not  have 
large  quantities  of  ryegrass,  redtop, 
meadow  fescue,  or  timothy.  These 
grow  quickly,  but  they  also  disappear 
just  as  fast.  Usually  their  limit 
should  be  25  per  cent  of  the  mixture. 
Tall  fescue  is  too  coarse  for  most 
lawns,  and  it  should  be  used  rarely, 
if  ever. 

Spread  three  to  four  pounds  of 
the  lawn  seed  per  1,000  square  feet. 
Dividing  the  seed  into  two  lots  and 
sowing  at  cross  directions  helps  in¬ 
sure  an  even  stand.  A  light  raking 
will  give  adequate  covering.  Rolling 
is  not  necessary  if  the  seed  bed  was 
firmed  properly  before  seeding.  But 
a  mulch  of  grass  hay  helps  prevent 
erosion  and  insures  a  better  stand.  If 
watering  is  done,  it  should  be  fre- 
qent  enough  to  prevent  drying.  Care 
must  be  taken  not  to  wash  the  seed 
away. 

New  and  Miracle  Lawns 

New  lawn  species  attract  many 
willing  users.  How  good  are  the 


Making 


New  Lawns 


Success  in  making  a  new  lawn 
varies  with  the  season  of  seeding, 
with  the  soil,  and  with  the  prepara¬ 
tions  that  have  been  made  in  ad¬ 


MERfACWLOR  K1Lt$  FORAGE  INSECTS 

Kills  alfalfa  weevils  and  larvae,  spittlebugs,  armyworms,  grass¬ 
hoppers,  cutworms,  lygus  bugs,  and  others. 

HEPTACHLOR  MAKES  SETTER  CROPS 

You  get  higher  yields  of  leafy,  more  nutritious  hay,  and  longer 
lived,  healthier  alfalfa  stands.  You  can  grow  more  of  your  own 
feed,  and  buy  less. 

NO  CONTAMINATION  OF  MILK! 

Heptachlor  provides  effective  control  of  forage  insects  without  con¬ 
taminating  milk.  Tolerance  for  the  use  of  Heptachlor  on  forage 
crops  has  been  established  under  the  Miller  Bill,  and  confirmed  by 
extensive  tests.  Among  these  tests  was  a  special  study  made  by  the 
USDA,  in  which  dairy  cattle  were  fed  alfalfa  treated  with  Hep¬ 
tachlor  at  recommended  dosages.  Chemical  analysis  showed  no 
trace  of  Heptachlor  in  milk  from  the  test  cattle.  Because  Heptachlor 
is  such  an  effective  insecticide,  minimum  amounts  have  residual 
effectiveness,  and  yet  are  safe  for  use  on  crops  fed  to  animals. 


HEPTACHLOR  PROTECTS 
YOUR  FORAGE  CROPS 
WITHOUT 

CONTAMINATING  MILK ! 

Mail  this  coupon  for  informative  free  literaturel 


YOU  CAN  CUT  OR  PASTURE  SOONER 
WITH  HEPTACHLOR  ~ 

When  using  a  4  ounce  per  acre  actual  Heptachlor  application  to 
spray  alfalfa  pasture  or  hay  crop,  a  7  day  interval  between  appli¬ 
cation  and  pasturing  or  cutting  is  required.  With  a  5  to  8  ounce 
per  acre  application,  a  waiting  period  of  10  days  between  applica¬ 
tion  and  pasturing  or  cutting  is  required. 

HEPTACHLOR  IS  EASY  TO  APPLY 

Any  standard  high  or  low  gallonage  spraying  equipment  can  be 
used  to  apply  heptachlor. 

HEPTACHLOR  IS  ECONOMICAL 

One  application  of  heptachlor  emulsion  costs  less  than  $1.00  per 
acre,  and  saves  many  times  this  amount  in  increased  yields  and 
feed  value. 

GET  HEPTACHLOR  NOW  FROM  YOUR  AGRICULTURAL 
SUPPLY  DEALER! 
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modern  grasses?  Merion  Kentucky 
bluegrass  is  very  good;  it  is  the  most 
useful  new .  grass  for  the  whole 
northeast  region.  It  has  good  color, 
and  it  tolerates  closer  mowing  than 
other  Kentucky  bluegrass.  Like  other 
bluegrasses,  however,  it  develops 
from  seed  slowly,  and  its  cost  per 
pound  is  high. 

The  zoysias,  which  are  receiving 
much  publicity,  can  provide  fine  sum¬ 
mer  turf,  but  they  are  completely 
brown  from  five  to  seven  months  of 
the  year.  They  develop  very  slowly, 
and  settings  fail  on  many  sites  of  the 
New  Jersey-New  York  area  and  north. 
Except  where  summer  turf  is  the 
only  requirement,  it  is  not  worth¬ 
while  to  experiment  with  zoysias  in 
our  area. 

Mondo  “Grass”  No  Grass 

Mondo  “grass”  has  been  offered  for 
sale,  too.  While  this  plant  is  grass¬ 
like  in  appearance,  it  is  not  a  true 
grass.  It  does  not  tolerate  mowing 
so  cannot  be  used  satisfactorily  for 
turf  cover. 

Can  we  have  a  lawn  without  irri¬ 
gation?  Yes.  A  healthy  Kentucky 


bluegrass-red  fescue  turf  which  is 
properly  limed  and  not  cut  too  close¬ 
ly  will  survive  the  typical  summer 
heat  and  drought  of  the  Northeast. 
The  grass  may  turn  brown  on  occa¬ 
sions,  but  it  recovers  soon  with  favor¬ 
able  weather.  Those  who  cannot 
water  their  lawns  at  all  should  avoid 
fertilizing  in  late  Spring  and  early 
Summer,  however.  Those  who  can 
irrigate  should  apply  water  slowly 
and  uniformly.  Watering  is  not 
recommended  except  in  extended  hot 
dry  periods.  An  application  every  one 
or  two  weeks  will  maintain  lawn 
turf,  even  during  very  hot,  dry 
weather. 

Shady  Areas  and  Moles 

Can  a  good  lawn  be  grown  in 
shade?  Not  usually.  Continuous 
shade  prevents  successful  develop¬ 
ment  of  lawn  grasses.  If  the  area  re¬ 
ceives  some  sunlight  for  an  appre¬ 
ciable  period  of  the  day,  however, 
red  fescue  or  Poa  trivialis  should 
succeed.  High  mowing,  extra  fertili¬ 
zer,  and  removal  of  clippings  aid 
growth  in  shady  areas.  Elimination  of 
unnecessary  or  poor  trees  and  prun¬ 


ing  of  lower  branches  will  often  per¬ 
mit  more  sunlight. 

Many  wonder  why  their  grass  sod 
has  no  roots  or  why  skunks  and 
crows  dig  and  turn  their  lawn.  These 
are  signs  of  Japanese  beetle  grub" 
that  damage  so  much  grass  ana  leave 
inroads  for  weed  invasion.  Against 
this  type  of  insect,  use  DDT,  chlor- 
dane,  or  dieldrin  according  to 
best  grub-proofing  recommendations. 
Moles  search  many  lawns  for  food. 
Grub-proofing  may  help,  but  opinion 
varies  as  to  the  success  of  poison 
baits.  Skillful  trapping  is  still  the 
most  certain  method  of  control. 
Those  runways  which  are  frequently 
reopened  are  the  main  tunnels. 
These  are  the  locations  for  setting 
the  traps.  R.  E.  Engel 


Tunis  Denise,  Freehold,  N.  J, 
fruit  grower,  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural 
Society;  he  succeds  the  late  Lester 
Collins  of  Moorestown.  Francis  Ray- 
maley,  Bridgeton,  has  been  named 
vice-president,  and  Michael  Klein, 
Clifton,  and  Henry  Rapp,  Jr.,  Farm- 
ingdale,  are  new  trustees. 


Fox  Harvesters 
have  Mower  Units, 
Pick-op  Units,  and 
Two  Corn  Units: 
Oil  attach  to  the 
base  unit. 


FARMERS: 


Check  on  what  this  machinery  can 

do  for  You! 


Frick  Sawmills  have  many  new  accessories  to  speed  up  production. 


See  for  yourself  what  this  fast  and  de¬ 
pendable  equipment  can  do  to  save  you 
time  and  money.  Farmers  everywhere  are 
profiting  from  this  comprehensive  line  of 
machinery,  because  they  are  made  to  with¬ 
stand  hard  and  continuous  operation. 

A  Fox  Harvester  is  one  of  the  most  ver¬ 
satile  machines  that  you  can  have  on  the 
farm,  with  many  new  features  and  improve¬ 
ments  that  you  will  profit  by. 

Bear  Cat  mills  are  built  in  many  different 
sizes.  There  is  one  that  will  handle  your 
chopping  job  most  efficiently. 

Get  a  sawmill  that  will  give  you  long 
dependable  service  on  any  kind  of  sawing 
job.  Frick  mills  are  built  in  five  portable 
sizes,  with  many  new  features  and  time 
saving  accessories. 

See  your  nearest  dealer  or  Frick  Com¬ 
pany  at  Waynesboro,  Penna. 


Bear  Cat  Mills  will  handle  any  of  your  feed  grinding  needs. 


i  Lftfn  r.  1 1  i'ctotottij 


Articles  of  Interest 

In  Coming  Issues 

•  Irrigating  Northeast  Farms 
By  John  T.  Starr 

•  The  Machine  and  the  Town 
By  Charles  H.  Moseley 

•  Recovery  for  the  Soil 
By  George  R.  Free 

•  Are  All  Red  Apples  Ripe? 
By  L.  D.  Tukey 

•  “The  Lamb  Was  Sure  to  Go” 
By  D.  M.  Kinsman 

•  Nature's  Fermentation  Vat 

the  Rumen 
By  J.  G.  Archibald 

•  The  Turkeys  of  Turkey 

Hollow 

By  C.  L.  Stratton 

•  Don't  Roast  Your  Motors 
By  Peter  Nevaldine 

•  Carbon  Dioxide  and  Egg 

Quality 

By  Milo  Swanson 

•  Nuts  for  the  Northeast 
By  G.  L.  Slate 

•  Fly  Control  in  the  Dairy 

Barn 

By  H.  H.  Schwardt 


|  Outstanding  Young 
Farmers 

To  focus  attention  on  agriculture 
and  “to  demonstrate  that  farming  is 
a  profitable,  satisfying  occupation”, 
the  U.  S.  Junior  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  the  American  Petroleum 
Institute  annually  select  “America’s 
outstanding  young  farmers.”  Nomin¬ 
ations  are  made  by  anyone  inter¬ 
ested,  but  final  fitness  for  state  and 
national  honors  is  judged  by  agri¬ 
cultural  experts.  Any  farmer  from 
21  to  36  years  of  age  may  be  chosen; 
actual  farming  operations  and  contri¬ 
butions  to  the  commuity  are  the  chief 
criteria.  This  Spring  the  following 
young  men  have  been  announced  as 
the  Northeast’s  outstanding  young 
farmers:  Maine  —  Thurl  R.  Corson, 
Skowhegan;  New  Hampshire  —  Gor- 
den  H.  Gowen,  Alstead;  Vermont  — 
Robert  J.  Barlow,  Springfield;  Massa¬ 
chusetts — Frederick  I.  Turner,  Great 
Barrington;  Connecticut  —  Theodore 
P.  Litwin,  Litchfield;  Rhode  Island  — 
Frederick  C.  Lees,  No.  Providence; 
New  York  —  Glenn  W.  Lawrence, 
Corfu;  New  Jersey — William  C.  Han¬ 
cock,  Jr.,  Salem;  Pennsylvania  — 
Charles  E.  Harding,  Brookville. 


Birds  As  Insecfivores 

Birds  are  not  just  the  farmer’s 
friends;  they  are  everybody’s  friends. 
I  owe  a  lot  of  my  success  with  a 
small  fruit-vegetable  enterprise  to 
the  birds. 

I  feed  birds  all  Winter  and  then 
they  work  for  me  against  garden 
pests  all  Summer.  The  bluejays  and 
starlings  do  a  particularly  good  job 
of  keeping  the  place  free  of  Japan¬ 
ese  beetles.  It  is  the  sparrows,  both 
English  and  field,  who  clean  up  bean 
beetles. 

Of  course,  the  birds  do  like  to  eat 
fruit,  too.  But  I  have  a  large  mul¬ 
berry  tree  and  a  juneberry  tree  to 
keep  them  well  enough  satisfied  so 
that  they  leave  the  strawberries  and 
raspberries  alone.  If  anyone  has  the 
room  to  plant  these  species  in  fence 
corners  or  near  farm  buildings,  his 
problems  of  birds  taking  saleable 
fruit  will  at  least  be  partially  solved. 

In  selling  my  produce  from  house 
to  house,  I  find  more  and  more  towns¬ 
people  feeding  the  birds  and  plant¬ 
ing  berry-bearing  shrubs  just  to  keep 
the  birds  around  their  homes. 

James  P.  Halsey 
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Salt  for 

Sodium  in  the  soil  produces  a 
marked  increase  on  yield  and  quali¬ 
ty  of  numerous  crops,  according  to 
a  report  recently  released  by  the 
University  of  Wisconsin.  The  so- 
called  MortenSen  report  includes 
findings  involving  crops  grown  on 
hundreds  of  Wisconsin  soil  types,  in 
greenhouse  and  in  field,  and  on  soils 
in  various  sections  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River. 

Salt,  which  is  approximately  40 
per  cent  sodium  and  60  per  cent 
chloride,  was  used  as  the  sodium 
source.  The  work  was  divided  into 
two  classes:  (1)  crops  responding  to 
sodium  fertilization  when  potassium 
was  ample;  and  (2)  crops  not  re¬ 
sponding  to  sodium  regardless  of  the 
level  of  potassium.  In  the  experi¬ 
ments,  the  salt  was  applied  to  the 


Charles  Hall,  Potter,  Yates  Co.,  N.  Y., 
used  500  pounds  of  5-10-10  fertilizer 
and  500  pounds  of  common  salt  per 
acre  on  this  eight-acre  field  of 
table  beets. 

soil  separately,  or  it  was  mixed  with 
other  plant  foods. 

Sodium  analyses  of  671  Wisconsin 
soils  showed  sands  and  sandy  loam 
soils  to  contain  20  to  25  pounds  per 
acre  of  sodium  while  salt-loam  soils 
contained  about  twice  as  much.  Yield 
increases  due  to  sodium  were  found 
in  sugar  beets,  oats,  barley  and 
wheat.  Other  investigations  show 
increases  in  yield  due  to  sodium  in 
the  following  crops:  table  beets, 
celery,  flat  turnips,  radishes,  ruta¬ 
baga,  buckwheat,  rye,  millet,  hay, 
rape,  cabbage,  mangels,  onions, 
carrots,  potatoes,  mangel-wurzels, 
lettuce  and  chicory.  But,  asparagus, 
broccoli,  corn,  Brussels  sprouts,  par¬ 
sley,  parsnips,  peppermint,  spinach 
and  tomatoes  showed  no  marked 
benefit.  The  Mortensen  report  points 
out,  however,  that  some  of  these 
crops  might  respond  slightly  to  sodi¬ 
um  if  fertilizing  materials  free  of 
sodium  were  used  or  if  grown  on 
soils  lower  in  available  sodium  con¬ 
tent. 

Major  emphasis  was  given  to  ex- 


the  Soil 

periments  with  celery,  barley,  wheat 
and  oats.  They  employed  200  to  300 
pounds  of  salt  per  acre  with  3-12-12 
or  0-20-10  fertilizer  for  barley,  and 
similar  amounts  of  salt  on  the  other 
crops. 

In  general,  barley,  oats  and  wheat 
responded  to  sodium  fertilization, 
but  the  degree  of  response  appeared 
governed  by  the  potassium  level  as 
well  as  by  variety.  The  average  in¬ 
crease  in  yield  fi'om  application  of 
300  pounds  of  sodium  chloride  per 
acre  were,  in  bushels  per  acre,  6.2 
for  barley,  2.4  for  oats,  and  3.3  for 
wheat.  The  quality  of  malt  produced 
from  barley  fertilized  with  sodium 
was  not  greatly  affected.  Actually, 
maximum  yield  of  barley  was  ob¬ 
tained  in  water  cultures  where  the 
ratio  of  sodium  to  potassium,  equiva¬ 
lent  basis,  was  three  to  one. 

The  sodium  content  varied  with 
the  crop  and  the  amount  of  sodium 
or  potassium  applied.  In  field  ex¬ 
periments,  barley  had  a  slightly  high¬ 
er  sodium  content  than  did  oats  or 
wheat.  Sodium  additions  depressed 
potassium  absorption  much  more 
than  it  did  calcium  or  magnesium. 
Similarly,  potassium  additions  de¬ 
pressed  sodium  absorption.  The  sodi¬ 
um  in  the  straw  was  much  higher 
than  in  the  grain  and  was  decidedly 
more  affected  by  the  special  ad¬ 
ditions  of  the  element. 

The  work  was  begun  in  1950. 
Since  then,  the  Wisconsin  soils  de¬ 
partment  has  recommended  applica¬ 
tion  of  from  300  to  800  pounds  of  salt 
per  acre  of  celery,  along  with  pre¬ 
scribed  fertilizers.  Improvement  of 
taste  and  tenderness,  plus  increased 
yield,  is  reported  by  commercial 
growers.  It  also  recommends  300-800 
pounds  of  salt  on  each  acre  of  table 
beets,  depending  on  soil  type. 

Sodium  from  animal  manui'e  was 
once  a  principal  plant  food  element. 
During  the  growth  of  the  chemical 
plant  food  industry  it  was  superseded 
by  other  elements  until  today  sodi¬ 
um  is  not  generally  considered  essen¬ 
tial  for  plant  food  growth  and  re¬ 
production,  despite  the  fact  that 
many  crops  have  been  known  to 
respond  to  it.  Part  of  the  reason  for 
this  is  due  to  the  difficulty  in  de¬ 
termining  amounts  of  sodium  in  the 
soil.  But  this  has  largely  been  over¬ 
come  through  the  use  of  the  flame 
photometer  for  accurate  sodium  de¬ 
termination.  Sodium  in  relation  to 
other  plant  food  elements  is  becom¬ 
ing  increasingly  important  in  plant 
nutrition  studies.  Soil  samples  can 
be  analyzed  for  sodium  by  the  ex¬ 
periment  stations;  they  are  able  also 
to  make  sodium-application  recom¬ 
mendations.  Salt  for  fertilizer  is 
generally  available  through  farm 
supply  stores. 


Save  Yourself  Some 
Money 

Thousands  of  barns,  sheds,  and 
coops  get  destroyed  every  year 
throughout  the  country.  Sometimes 
they  are  torn  down,  and  sometimes 
they  are  destroyed  by  fire.  The  farm¬ 
er  x’ealizes  that  these  represent  a 
great  deal  of  money  to  him  in  both 
material  and  labor.  Why,  at  the  same 
time,  doesn’t  he  realize  how  many 
tax  dollars  are  lost  through  his  own 
oversight? 

Every  building,  no  matter  how 
small,  is  listed  on  the  tax  cards  in 
the  county  auditor’s  office.  Each 
building  has  its  appraisal  value  listed, 
and  the  owner  is  taxed  according  to 
that  value. 

Gilbert  Lewis,  a  successful  Ohio 
poultryman,  had  several  chicken 
coops  burn  in  1940.  Last  year  his 
property  was  re-appraised,  and  the 
auditor’s  men  discovered  three  coops 
to  be  missing.  Upon  checking,  it  was 
disclosed  that  Lewis  had  been  pay¬ 
ing  taxes  for  15  years  on  buildings 
that  wei’e  not  there!  According  to 


law,  this  money  cannot  be  refunded. 

Each  building  which  is  torn  or 
burned  down  should  be  carefully  re¬ 
ported  to  a  clerk  in  the  auditor’s 
office.  It’s  money  in  your  pocket. 

D.  Weeter 


Books  on  Soils  and  Crops 

Forage  and  Pasture  Crops, 

W.  A.  Wheeler . $8.75 

Elements  of  Soil  Conservation, 

Hugh  H.  Bennett .  6.50 

Grassland  Farming  in  the  Humid 
Northeast, 

Ford  S.  Prince .  6.00 

Soils  and  Fertilizers, 

Firman  E.  Bear .  6.00 

Practical  Field  Crop  Production, 
Ahlgren,  Snell,  et  al  .  5.00 

Diseases  of  Field  Crops, 

James  G.  Dickson .  6.00 

Grasses  and  Grassland  Farming, 

H.  W.  Staten .  5.00 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 


Hanson’s  new  1957 sprayers 
do  mm  for  you! 


Swath-o-matic. . .  Newest  Way  to  Spray! 

Hanson  "Swath-o-matic”  makes  side  winds  work  for  you  auto¬ 
matically — nothing  else  like  it  on  the  market!  Switches  spray  swaths  from  left  to  right 
side  of  tractor  so  that  you  always  spray  with  the  wind — never  against  it.  Big  spray 
swaths  cover  up  to  40-feet  in  either  direction — or  if  winds  are  normal,  sprays  to  both 
sides  with  swaths  up  to  68-feet.  Spray  fields,  pastures,  row  crops,  roadsides,  etc. 


Multi-jet.,  hr  specialized  farm  spraying ! 

At  modest  prices,  Hanson  Multi-jet  boom  sprayers  (choice  of  21- 
foot  and  31-foot  models)  bring  you  many  features  found  in  no  other  spraying  equip¬ 
ment:  Economical  and  efficient,  they  are  ideal  for  such  specialized  chemical  applica¬ 
tions  as  cotton  spraying,  row  crop  applications,  drop-nozzle  work,  under-leaf  coverage 
and  band  spraying.  Hanson  accessories  are  available  for  all  types  of  applications. 


Brodjet.  .handles  all  your  spraying  jobs! 

Hanson  Brodjet  is  5  farm  sprayers  in  1 — handles  every  job  in  a 
complete,  year-round  spraying  program.  Uses  no  booms — sprays  with  swaths  up  to 
68-feet.  Gives  top  speed,  ease  and  economy.  Tractor-mounted,  it  sprays  fields,  pastures, 
row  crops  and  roadsides  —  provides  three  hand-gun  combinations  for  livestock, 
orchard  and  spot  spraying,  high-pressure  cleaning,  fire  fighting,  etc. — no  extras  to  buy. 


See  the  Hanson  spraying  equipment  that 
best  suits  your  needs  on  display  at  your 
local  Hanson  dealer — ask  him  for  a  free 
demonstration — or  fill  out  coupon  below 
and  mail  it  to  us  for  your  big ,  tree  copy 
of  Hanson's  file  folder  full  of  up-to-the- 
minute,  7957  sprayer  ideas! 


HANSON  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 
1257  Charles  Street,  Beloit,  Wisconsin 

Please  rush  me  free  copy  of  Hanson's  big  | 
file  folder  full  of  modern  sprayer  ideas. 

Name _  | 

Address _  j 

Post  Office _  j 

State _  I 

i 


Always  spray  with  Hanson..  A  LI  WAYS! 


May  4,  1957 
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Quack  grass  is  licked !  Now  MH  not  only  reduces  quack  grass 
growth,  but  also  eliminates  this  nuisance,  in  areas  devoted  to 
high-value  crops.  MH  is  so  safe  that  seeds  of  vegetable  and 
field  crops  can  be  planted  on  treated  areas  as  soon  as  plowing 
and  preparing  the  soil  are  completed.  No  soil  toxicity. 

Order  MH  from  your  local  supplier  today.  Write,  wire  or 
phone  us  if  unable  to  locate  immediate  source  of  supply. 

United  States  Rubber 

Naugatuck  Chemical  Division 

Naugatuck,  Connecticut 

producers  of  seed  protectants,  fungicides,  miticides,  insecticides,  growth  retard- 
_ _ ants,  herbicides:  Spergon,  Phygon,  Aramite,  Synklor,  MH,  Alanap,  Duraset. 

chopping  is  cheaper.  ,, 

big  capacity  6ehl  is  lower  in  cost ! 

Chopping  is  cheaper — costs  less  than  half  as  much  as 
other  forage  handling  methods  as  proved  by  agricultural 
experiment  station  tests.  Thousands  of  farmers  know 
this  from  actual  experience.  And  more  farmers  are  using 
mu  ^  Chop-All”  than  any  other  independent  make, 
they  like  its  rugged  dependability,  its  high  capacity 
performance  .  .  .  and  they  appreciate  its  lower  price. 
Ask  your  local  Gehl  dealer  to  work  out  a  Forage  Profit 
Plan  for  your  own  farm — or  write  and  we’ll  mail  you  a 
copy  immediately. 


GEHL 

Ckod-GJl 


V. - 1 

GEHL  BROS.  MFG.  1 

I  Dept.  ME-205.  West  Bend,  Wis.  | 

•  Please  send  my  "Gehl  Forage  B 

Profit  Plan"  and  catalog . Q  | 

■  Advise  me  where  and  how  to  see  ■ 

Gehl’s  Color  Movie  on  "Modern  " 

Forage  Handling", . .□  8 

_  Check  if  for  school  use... . Q  B 

■  Print  Nome _ _  I 

I  Address _ | 

-  State _  Acres  Formed _ 

—  mm  —  m.  mm  mm  -J 


Control  of  Garden  Insects  and  Diseases 

By  J.  T 

.  KITCIIIN,  J.  G.  CONKLIN  and  A.  E.  RICH 

Asparagus 

PEST 

SIONS  AND  SYMPTOMS 

CONTHOL  BECOMMENDAT  IONS 

Comson  Asparagus  Beetle  Adult— one-quarter-inch  long,  bluish 
,  black  with  three  yellow  spots  on  each 

wing  cover;  larvae  —  one-thlrd-lnch 
long,  olive-green  to  dark -gray  with 
black  head,  bat  shoots  and  foliage. 

During  cutting  season  apply 
rotenone  or  pyrethrum.  After 
cutting  season  apply  DDT. 

12-S potted  Asparagus 
Beetle 

Adult  —  three-elghths-lnoh-long,  red¬ 
dish  tan  with  12  black  6pots  on  back; 
larvae  —  1/2  inch  long,  orange.  Bat 
ehoots  and  foliage. 

Seme  as  for  common  beetle, 
above. 

a 

Bust 

Orange-red,  elongated,  powdery  blis¬ 
ters  on  stems  and  foliage.  Over¬ 
winters  on  crop  refuse;  disease  ie 
worst  in  damp  seasons. 

Plant  only  resistant  varieties- 
such  as  Mary  Washington, 

Martha  Washington,  et  al.  a 

Dust  with  nine  parts  of  sul¬ 
fur  and  one  part  ferbam. 

Beans 

Weevil 

Small  dull -colored  beetle.  Cuts  a  cir¬ 
cular  opening  in  seed  coat  In  emerging 
from  seed.  Biddies  dry  beans  In 
storage . 

Put  dry  beans  in  deep  freeze 
for  24  hours  or  heat  them  In 
oven  at  135  degrees  P.  for  one 
hour;  then  store  in  tight 
containers. 

Seea  Corn  Maggot 

One-thlrd-lnch  long,  legless,  yel- 
lowlsh-whlte  maggot.  Bores  Into 
sprouting  seeds  and  seedlings. 

Use  seed  protectant  contain  - 
lng  lindane,  dleldrln  or 
chlordane. 

Mexican  Been  Beetle 

Adult  —  one-quarter-lnch  long,  oval, 
copper-colored,  with  16  black  spots 
on  back.  Adults  and  larvae  feed  on 
pods  and  underside  of  leaves,  skel¬ 
etonizing  them. 

Apply  rotenone,  malathion  or 
methoxychlor  to  underside  of 
leaves.  Do  not  apply  malathion 
within  three  days  of  harvest 
or  methoxychlor  seven  days, 
however. 

Leaf hopper 

Up  to  one-elghth-lnch-long.  Small, 
wedge-shaped,  green.  Sucks  sap 
froo  leaves,  causing  them  to  pucker. 

Leaf  margins  turn  yellow  and  may  die. 

Use  methoxychlor  up  to  seven 
days  before  harvest  or 
malathion  up  to  three  days  of 
harvest . 

Spider  Mites 

Tiny  whltl6h,  greenish  or  reddish 
mite  with  eight  legs.  Sucks  sap  from 
foliage,  which  turns  yellow  and  drops 
off  plant. 

Apply  malathion  or  aramite  to 
underside  of  leaves,  but  not 
after  three  days  before 
harvest . 

Anthraonoee 

Pungus  disease;  more  severe  in  cool 
moist  summers.  Frequently  carried  In 
seed.  Brownish  sunken  spots  with  pink 
centers  on  pods;  dark  red  elongated 
cankers  on  stems;  ruety  spots  on 
mature  seed. 

Use  disease-free  seed;  destroy 
diseased  plants,  and  rotate 
orops.  Stay  out  of  fields 
when  plant 8  are  wet.  Dust 
with  7.6  per  cent  ferbam  or 

6.5  per  cent  zlneb. 

Bacterial  Blights 

Bacterial  diseases  frequently  carried 

In  Bead.  Water-soaked  spots  with  rod- 
dish  margins  on  pods;  brownish  spots 
on  leaves  often  surrounded  with  yel¬ 
low  borders.  Wet  spots  on  leaves 
and  pods. 

Same  os  for  anthracnose,  above, 

H 

Plant  disease-free  seed  of 
reelstant  varieties.  Control 
aphids,  as  for  oucumbere. 

Mosaics 

Virus  diseases  often  carried  from 
plant  to  plant  by  aphids.  Yellow¬ 
er  reen  mottllmc  and  curling  of  leaves; 

Cabbage 9  Broccoli ,  Cauliflower 

Boot  Maggot 

One-third-inoh-long,  legless,  white 
maggot.  Feeds  on  roots  and  stems*  be¬ 
low  ground.  Plant  may  wilt  and  fall 
to  head  properly. 

Apply  chlordane,  aldrln, 
dleldrln  or  heptaohlor  at  time 
of  transplanting;  or  add  them 
to  the  transplanting  solution. 

Apply  three-quarters-cup  of 
solution  per  plant,  repeat  id 
seven  to  10  days. 

Club  Boot 

Soil-borne  fungus  disease,  "slime  mold". 
Large  knobby  roots;  stunted  plants. 

Set  disease-free  plants  In 

disease-free  soil.  Lime  soil 

to  raise  pH  to  7.2.  One-half 

cup  of  1:1,500  corrosive  sub-  f 

llraate  per  plant  at  time  of 

transplanting. 

Cabbage  Worn.  Lcoper 

Up  to  one-and-one-half-lnch-lcng ,  green 
or  striped  worm;  eats  holes  In  leaves 
and  heads  of  plants. 

Apply  DDT  or  methoxychlor  un¬ 
til  deads  begin  to  form,  there¬ 
after  use  malathion.  Start 
treatment  early. 

Black  Leg 

Black  Bot 

Pungus  disease  borne  by  seed  and  crop- 
refuse.  Gray  spots  with  blaok  dots  on  \ 
leaves  and  eteme  girdled;  plants  wilt  / 
and  may  die 

Seed  and  soil-borne  bacterial  disease. 
Blackened  veins;  leaves  turn  yellow  1 

and  drop  off  Plants  may  ale.  / 

■y 

/Use  disease-free  soil  In  plant 
bed;  do  not  plant  seed  too 
deep.  Crop  rotation  ie  help-  ■ 

ful.  Hot  water  seed  treatment 
followed  by  thlram  dust  treat¬ 
ment.  Place  seed  in  loose 
cheesecloth  bags  and  put  In 

122-degree  water.  Soak  cabbage 
seed  25  minutes,  cauliflower 
or  brocooll  18  minutes. Agitate 
water.  Dip  bags  In  oold  water 
to  stop  heating  action  and 
then  spread  seed  out  to  dry. 

Time  and  temperature  must  be 
exact.  Dust  seed  with  thlram 

Just  before  Diant  lrur. 

Carrots 

Yellows 

Virus  disease  attacking  many  culti¬ 
vated  and  wild  plants  1b  spread  by 
leafhoppers.  0ver-wlnter6  In  perennial 
plants.  Young  leaves  In  center  of 
crown  become  yellow.  Older  leaves 
redden  and  twist.  Hoots  are  hairy. 

Control  leafhoppers  by  apply¬ 
ing  DDT  three  or  four  times  et  |j 

eeven  to  10-day  intervale. 

fiust  Fly 

Up  to  one-thlrd-lnch  yellowish-white 
legless  larvae  which  tunnels  Into 
fleshy  roots.  Destroys  fibrous  roots. 

Apply  f lve-per  cent  chlordane 
dust  three  or  four  times  at 

10-day  Intervals  starting  when 
plants  are  three  to  four  inches 
tall. 

Leaf  Blight 

Fungus  disease,  seed  and  crop-refuse 
borne.  Brown  or  black  spots  on  leaves 
and  stems;  older  leaves  turn  yellow 

Aaneb  or  zlneb.  sprays,  and 
zlneb  or  fixed  copper  duete. 

Celery 

Aphids  (Plant  Lice) 

Tiny,  green-to-black,  wltn  soft  bodies. 
Cluster  on  underside  of  leaves  or  on 
stems.  Curl  and  distort  loaves;  plants 
are  stuntod. 

Use  malathion.  Do  not  duet  when  j 

plants  are  wet  or  within  three 
days  of  harvest. 

Spider  Mites 

See  Beans 

Early  Blight 

A  fungus  disease  causing  small,  yel- 
lowlsh-brown  circular  spots.  Spots 
enlarge  and  become  ashen  gray. 

rfan6b,  zlnob  or  neutral  copper, 
ee  dusts  or  sprays. 

Late  Blight 

Fungus  producing  small  yellowish  spots 
which  turn  dark  gray  ■ 

Lame  os  for  early  blight. 

Cucumbers 

Striped  Cucumber  Beetle 

One-f if th-inch-long ,  yellow  to  black 
beetle  with  three  black  stripes  on  back. 
Eats  leaves,  stems  and  blo66ome.  Trans¬ 
mits  bacterial  wilt  disease. 

Methoxychlor  Keenly  as  needed. 

12-Spotted  Cucumber 
Beetle 

One-quarther- Inch-long ,  greenish-yel¬ 
low  beetle  with  12  black  spots  on  back. 
Eats  leaves,  eteme  and  blossoms.  Trans¬ 
mits  bacterial  wilt  disease. 

Seme  as  for  striped  cucumber 
beetle,  above. 

Aphids 

See  Celery 

Bacterial  Wilt 

Bacterial  disease  spread  by  cucumber 
beetles.  Large  vines  wilt  and  die 
gradually.  Young  plants  wilt  ana  die 
raplaly . 

Control  cucumber  beetles. 

Scab 

a  fungus  disease  also  attacking  sum¬ 
mer  squash.  Sunken  dark -brown  or  wet 
spots  on  fruits.  Brown  spots  some¬ 
times  on  leaves  and  stems. 

U6©  resistant  varieties. 

Leaf  Spot  Diseases: 
Anthracnose 

Angular  Leaf  Spot 
Alternla  Leaf  Spot 

These  fungus  diseases  of  cucurbits 
cause  dead  spots  on  leaves  or  yel¬ 
lowish  spots  between  veins. 

L  Irani,  zlneb  or  maneb  spraye 
ana  duets. 

Mosalo 

A  virus  disease  that  mottles  leaves. 
Plants  are  stunted. 

Control  aphids  j 
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Bottom  Hot 


Drop 

iSclerotinia  disease) 


Yellows 

J  Leafhopper 

Cabbage  Worm 
Cabbage  Loops r 


Maggot 


Lettuce 

This  fungus  attacks  nearly  mature 
plants.  Petioles  and  midribs  of 
lowest  leaves  have  dead  spots.  May 
destroy  entire  head. 

Fungus  disease  appears  at  or  after 
mid-season.  Progressive  wilting  of 
leaves,  watery  soft  rot  of  stems  and 
older  leaves;  plants  wilt  and  decay. 

A  virus  disease  spread  by  leaf- 
hoppers.  Blanching,  yellowing,  curl¬ 
ing  and  twisting  of  leaves. 

See  Beans 


See  Cabbage 
See  Cabbage 

Onions 

Wnite  legless  maggots  make  plants  wilt. 
Tunnel  In  bulbs. 


Three -year  rotation  in  well- 
drained  location.  Planting  on 
ridges  may  be  helpful. 


Same  as  for  bottoa  rot,  above. 


Control  Leafhoppers  as  below. 


Ketnoxychlor  or  ma lath Ion 
dusts  and  6prays. 


Heptachlor,  dleldrln  or  aldrln 
in  furrows  at  time  of  planting. 


Thrlpa 

Bulb  Rot 


Tiny  nymph 8  feed  In  tight  areas  between  Weekly  appl lest Ions  of 
leaves.  White  spotting  of  leaves  foi-  maiatnion  or  LDT 
lowed  by  browning  of  leaf  tips. 


A  fungus  disease  causing  soft  rot  of 
bulbs. 

Peas 


Dry  bulbs  tnoroughly  before 
storing . 


Aphids 
Root  Rots 


Colorado  Potato  Beetle 

Leafhoppers 

Plea  Beetles 


Aphids 

wirewortaa 


See  Celery 

Soil-borne  fungus  diseases  turn  plants 
yellow,  tney  dry  up  and  may  die  at 
flowering  time  or  shortly  t.nereafter. 

Potatoes 

Adults  -  threo-alghths-lnch-lofig,  oval, 
yellow  with  black  stripes.  Larvae  - 
1/2  to  3/5*  long,  brick  red  with  2  rows 
of  black  spots  on  each  side;  hunped- 
backed.  Adults  and  larvae  eat  foliage. 

Adults  -  one-elghth-lnoh-long ,  wedge 
shaped,  green.  Nymphs  -  resemble  adults, 
but  smaller;  crawl  sidewise  like  crabs. 
Sides  and  tips  of  leaves  curl  upward, 
turn  yellow  to  brown  and  become  brittle. 

Or.e-elxteenth-inch-long,  black,  Jumping 
beetle.  Other  species  are  brown  or 
striped.  Shot-hole  appearance  of 
leaves.  Young  plants  are  severely  dam¬ 
aged.  Attack  many  plants,  especially 
young  tJBCsplants. 

See  Peas.  Spread  virus  disease. 


One-half  to  one-and-a-half-lnch*a-long , 
Vellow  to  white,  dark  head  and  tail. 
Jointed  wire  appearance.  Tunnel  into 
tubers.  Also  attack  6tems  and  roots  of 
many  other  crops  -  beans,  carrot,  beet, 
celery,  legguce,  onion,  sweet  corn, 
turnip. 


rialathlon  when  first  aphids  ap¬ 
pear  and  before  bloom. 

Crop  rotation,  resistant  var¬ 
ieties,  and  early  planting 
in  weLl-dralned  soil. 


Apply  DDT,  dleldrln,  heptachlor 
or  malathlon  with  repeat  ap¬ 
plications  as  necessary. 


Use  DDT  or  mlathlon  with 
repeat  applications  as 
necessary , 


Same  as  for  Colorado  potato 
beetle,  above. 


Weekly  applications  of 
nalatnlon  starting  when  aphids 
first  appear. 

Apply  five  pounds  of  actual 
chlordar.e,  two  to  three  pounds 
actual  heptachlor  or  actual 
aldrln  per  acre  after  plowing. 
Dlso  thoroughly  to  nix  well 
into  soil. 


Early  Blight 

Late  Blight 


Boot  Maggot 


Fungus  disease  oauses  small,  brown,  lr-  Use  maneb  or  zlneb  at  seven 

regular,  spots  which  frequently  enlarge  to  10-day  Intervals, 

and  have  target-like  markings. 


A  fungus  dlseaee  that  may  over-winter  Sane  a3  for  early  blight. 
In  tubers.  Large  dark -gray  irregular  Plant  resistant  varieties, 
spots  on  leaves.  Infected  tubers' may 
rot  In  the  ground  or  In  storage. 


Radish 9  Turnip ,  Rutabaga 

One-quarter-inch  to  one -third-inch  Dust  furrow  at  planting  time 

long,  legless,  yellowlsh-whlte  maggot  with,  chlordane,  dleldrln  or 
that  tunnels  in  roots.  heptachlor.  Dust  turnip  and 

rutabaga  when  first  true 
leaves  appear  and  at  first 
thinning.  Do  not  apply  to 
foliage  to  be  used  as  greens. 
Waen  roots  thoroughly  before 
use  or  marketing. 


Aphid,  Cabbage  Looper, 
Flea  Beetles,  tflreworas 


See  above 

Squash  and  Pumpkin 


Striped  Cucumber  Beetle 
Squash  Bug 


Squash  Vine  Borer 


See  Cucumber 

Adult  -  f lve-elghths-lnches-long,  flat* 
backed,  brownish  bug.  Nymph  -  three- 
clghth6-lnc^-long,  dark  greenish-gray 
witn  black  head  and  leg6.  Suck  Juioe® ^ 
from  leaves  and  stems;  plants  wilt. 

One- inch-long ,  wnite  larvae  bore  into 
vines.  Plants  or  runners  suddenly  wilt 
and  die. 


Malathlon  whea  bug$  ar«  saall* 


Four  applications  of  rotenone 
or  roethoxychlor  at  seven-day 
intervals  beginning  late  in 
June  or  early  In  July. 


Sweet  Corn 


Seed  Corn  Maggot 
Wlrewor»3 

European  Corn  Borer 

Corn  Earwowr 

Smut 


One-quarter  inch  long,  legless,  white  Same  as  for  Beans,  above, 
maggot  feeds  on  seeds  and  seedlings. 

See  Potatoes.  Puncture  and  tunnel  roots  Seed  treatment  for  seed  corn 
and  stems.  maggot  win  usually  control 

wire-worms. 


One-inch  long,  pale,  pink  or  brown  with  Apply  Di/L1  at  five-day  intervals 

black  or  brown  head.  Tunnels  in  stalks  starting  wnen  plants  are  12  to 

and  ears.  15  inches  high.  ilaKe  four  ap¬ 

plications.  If  stalks  are  to 
be  fed  to  animals  use  Ryan la 
for  last  two  applications. 


One-quarter-inch  to  one-and-a-half-lnch- 
long,  green  to  brownish  larvae  with 
llgnt  stripe  on  each  side.  Eats  tip  or 
side  of  ear. 


Apply  DDT  on  first  silks. 

Repeat  at  two-  to  three** 
day  Intervale  during  silking 
period.  At  temperatures  above 
90  degrees,  maxo  application  on 
every  other  day . 


Fungus  disease  crop-refuse  borne.  Rotate  cropa;  cut  and  burn 

Large,  Irregular,  dirty -white  galls  or  Infected  plants, 
out -growths  on  stalks,  ears  or  tasssls. 

Galls  contain  masses  of  black  fungus 
spores . 


Tomatoes ,  Pepper ,  Eggplant 


Tomato  Horn-ore 

Up  to  three -lnches-to-f our- inches- long , 
large,  green  worm  with  horn  on  back  enl 
of  body,  bats  foliage. 

Apply  DDT  ae  necessary;  aisv 
TDL,  but  do  not  use  within 
five  days  of  harvest. 

Tomato  Frult-ora 
loom  ear-ora J 

Up  to  one-and-three-quartera-lnch-long 
larvae,  green  or  brownlen  with  light 
stripe  on  each  side,  bat  holes  in 
fruits  and  buds. 

Eraploy  DDT  os  necessary,  ae 
above . 

Flea  Beetle 

See  Potatoes 

DLT  or  raethoxychlor  -  light  ap¬ 
plication  -  starting  Immediate¬ 
ly  after  field  setting.  Re¬ 
peat  weekly  If  beetles  persist. 

Cut-ore 

Up  to  one-and-one-quarter-lnch-long , 
djll  gray,  brown  or  black  -  nay  be 
striped  or  spotted.  Soft  bodied. 

Curie  up  tightly  when  disturbed.  Cuts 
off  plant 6  at  or  about  ground  level. 

Dust  60 1 1  around  plants  with 
Dl/T,  chlordane,  or  heptachlor, 
or  use  poisoned  bran-mash  bait. 

Early  Blight 

Pungus  disease  makes  small  irregular 
brown  spots  frequently  enlarging  into 
circular  spots  with  targetlike  mark¬ 
ings  on  leaves.  Brown  cankers  may 
girdle  plants  at  ground  line. 

rtaneb,  zineb,  zlram,  or  captan. 
Repeat  every  seven  to  10  days 
if  necessary. 

Late  Blight 

Fungus  disease  produces  dark  gray, 
water-soaked  spots  on  leaves;  brown 
blotches  on  fruit. 

Same  as  for  early  blight  above. 

Moeala 

Virus  dlseaee  results  In  yellow  and 
green  mottling  and  curling  of  foliage, 
plants  are  stunted. 

Wo an  hands  with  soap  and  water 
before  handling  plants.  Do 
not  use  tobacco  when  working 
witn  tne  plants. 

SjjgU  TREATMENT :  To  present  seed  rot  and  pre-emergence  damping -off,  seeds  may  be  coated  llshtly 
with  a  protective  chemical.  For  most  vegetable  seeds  suon  as  the  cabbage  family,  corn,  cucumbers 
and  other  cucurbits,  celery,  beats,  spinach,  tomatoes  and  peppers,  thlram  may  be  used.  Spergon 
Is  effective  ana  safe  on  peas,  beans  and  lima  beans,  bed  copper  o.-clde  Is  effective  on  beets, 
carrots,  chird  and  spinach,  but  It  should  not  be  used  on  members  of  the  cabbage  family.  Follow 
manufacturers*  recommendations  for  rate  and  method  of  application,  or  purchase  treated  seed. 


INSECTICIDES  AND  FUNGICIDES  AHL  POISONS:  THE!  SHOULD  BE  HANDLED  WITH  UTMOST  CASE .  HEAD  AND 
FOLLOW  LABEL  PHfcCAUTIOhS  CLOEELY  •  USE  INSECTICIDES  AND  FUNGICIDES  AT  MAWJFaCTUHEHS  1  HE  COMMENDED 
HATES  AND  INTEEVALS .  THOROUGH  COVthAGL  WITH  AN  EVEli  APPLICATION  SHOULD  BE  ACCOMPLISHED. 


FOX  FORAGE  MASTER— full  6-ft.  mower 
bar  harvests  35  tons  or  more  of  grass  silage 
an  hour — or  if  you  need  even  greater  volumes 
the  Fox  Hevi-Duty  cuts  a  fuil  7-ft.  swath- 
cuts,  chops  and  loads  in  5  hours  what  take) 
most  machines  7, 


6  vital points 

AND  COMPARE  ANY  FORAGE 
HARVESTER  WITH  A  FOX  i 


$  How  Long  is  the  Mower  Bar — will  it  cut 
a  full  6-foot  swath  or,  if  you  need 
more  capacity,  a  full  7-foot  swath? 

#  How  Big  is  the  Throat  Opening — is  it  big 
enough  so  it  won’t  clog  at  normal 
tractor  speeds  when  yields  are  heavy? 

8  How  Dependable  are  its  Safety  Features— 
will  they  prevent  knives  and  blower 
unit  from  being  wrecked  if  stones  are 
picked  up? 

#  How  Efficient  is  the  Cutting  Mechanism- 
does  it  give  you  positive,  sharp  shear¬ 
ing— or  blunt,  power-wasting  chop¬ 
ping? 

#  Can  Knives  be  Kept  Sharp— is  field 
sharpening  easy  and  fast — are  knives 
and  cutter  bar  rigidly  held  in  align¬ 
ment? 


*  Are  Units  Quickly  Interchangeable — will 
it  take  you  more  than  10  minutes, 
without  tools,  to  change  from  cutter 
bar,  to  pick-up  or  row  crop  harvest¬ 
ing  unit? 

Before  you  invest  a  single  hard-earned 
dollar  in  a  forage  harvester  ask  your  Fox 
dealer  to  ansiver  the  above  questions — or  any 
others  that  may  occur  to  you.  Then  corn  fare 
any  other  forage  harvester  with  the  Fox. 
Demand  down-to-earth,  straigh t-fro m - th e - 
shoulder  answers  to  the  same  questions  you 
asked  your  Fox  dealer.  When  you’ve  made 
this  point-for-point  comparison  we’ll  rely  on 
your  good  judgment  to  ans  wer  this  question: 
"Which  machine  will  give  me  the  most  years 
of  satisfactory  service?"  Only  the  Fox — and 
Fox  alone  can  make  such  a  challenge. 


FOX  PICK-UP  UNIT— picks  up,  chops  and 
loads  10  tons  of  dry  hay  an  hour — 20  lengths 
of  cut  to  select  from— from  !4"  to  51/2". 


FOX  ROW-CROP  UNIT — gathering  chains 
with  folding  dogs  run  all  the  way  to  th© 
points — completely  clean  your  fields. 


FUSE- 


*'NEW  WAYS  TO  MAKE  MORE  PROFIT  FROM  FORAGE”— a  20-page  idea-packed  booklet 
filled  with  practical  experiences  of  men  who  are  making  extra  money  from  forage  crops.  To 
get  your  FREE  copy  paste  coupon  on  back  of  postcard  or  enclose  in  envelope  and  mail  to 
FOX  RIVER  TRACTOR  CO.,  4757  N.  Rankin  St.,  APPLETON,  WISCONSIN. 


RIVER  TRACTOR  CO. 

"Th#  Pioneer  of  Modern  Forage  Harvesting " 

4757  NO.  RANKIN,  APPLETON,  WISCONSIN 


- 1 

I  want  to  make  more  money  from  my  forage  crops.  Send  me,  without  charge,  a 
copy  of  "NEW  WAYS  TO  MAKE  MORE  PROFIT  FROM  FORAGE”  and  your  new  j 
Fox  Forage  Harvester  Catalog, 


NAME  (Please  print). 


ADDRESS. 


Pott  Office _ STATE. 
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TIPS  ON  TRUCKS 

by  DINO,  the  Sinclair  dinosaur 


Sure  sounded  like 
she  lost  power 
on  that  hill/  . 


f  You  sure  can  —a 
if  you  refill  with 
SINCLAIR  EXTRA 
DUTY  MOTOR  011*$ 
Its  known  for  the 
^  way  it  protects 
Springs  and  valves 
if  from  gummy  ^§p 
deposit's/  ^7 


That  tip  paid  off  Dino 
First  time  in  months 
that  I've  made  that 
hill  in  high/  . 


It's  smart  farm  management  to  get 
the  most  power  out  of  your  truck  and 
tractor.  Refill  now  with  ... 
SINCLAIR  EXTRA  OUTyMOTOROIL 


Cet  the  finest  for  your  car,  too!  Ask  your  Sinclair  Representa¬ 
tive  about  Sinclair  Extra  Duty  Triple  X  Multi-Grade  Motor  Oil. 

SINCLAIR 

Petroleum  Products 
for  every  farm  need 

Sinclair- RefininglCompony,  600lFifth  Avenue,  New  York" 20,  N. Y. 


Hi 


Dino 


It's 


the 


and 


valves 


rings 


keep 


Can 


t 


em 


from 


sticking 


ONE  MONTH  LATER. 


*  j 


HARDER  3 


Innes  products  in  this  area  are  dis¬ 
tributed  by  LOEGLER  &  LADD, 
98  Terrace,  Buffalo,  New  York. 


Get  the  facts  today  about 
the  practical,  economi¬ 
cal,  dependable  Harder 
Silos.  They’re  time- 
tested. 

You’ll  never  go  wrong 
with  a  Harder.  Write  for 
literature.  Harder  Silo 
Co.,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 

SILOS 
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n 

TO 
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cn 
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Excessive  speed  over  rough  ground  can  cause  an  implement  to  bounce  so 
much  that  excessive  pressures  are  built  up  in  the  hydraulic  system. 

Tractor  Hydraulic  Systems 


LMOST  all  tractors  now 
being  sold  have  some  sort 
of  hydraulic  and  hitch 
system  attached,  or  avail¬ 
able  for  attachment.  This 
type  of  hitch  was  origin¬ 
ally  introduced  on  tractors 
of  the  two-plow  size.  However,  it  is 
now  available  on  tractors  of  two-, 
three-  and  even  four-plow  size.  Each 
system  is  slightly  different  in  fea¬ 
tures  and  refinements,  but  most  of 
them  operate  on  the  same  basic 
principles.  The  following  suggestions 
should  enable  one  to  better  under¬ 
stand  a  hitch  system,  and  in  most 
cases  obtain  more  usefulness  from  it. 

1.  Be  sure  to  use  the  recommended 
type  of  hydraulic  fluid;  and  keep  it 
at  the  proper  level.  The  system  is 
lubricated  by  the  fluid,  so  insufficient 
or  improper  oil  can  cause  excessive 
wear  on  working  parts.  Some  of  these 
parts  operate  with  clearances  of  only 
a  few  thousandths  of  one  inch,  so  it 
takes  only  a  little  wear  to  make  the 
system  work  improperly,  or  even  not 
at  all.  Most  systems  use  SAE  10W 
motor  oil,  or  automatic  transmission 
fluid  (consult  the  owner’s  manual  to 
be  certain).  Some  systems  require 
different  grades  of  oil  for  cold 
weather  operation.  Oil  that  is  too 
“heavy”  in  cold  weather  will  not  flow 
throughout  the  many  small  passages, 
thus  causing  poor  operation,  in¬ 
creased  wear,  and  excessive  noise. 

2.  The  hitch  itself  is  composed  of 
these  main  parts:  (a)  draft  links, 
hat  is,  the  lower  links  or  arms  to 

which  the  implement  is  attached;  (b) 
if t  links,  the  arms  which  raise  or 
lower  the  draft  links;  and  (c)  the  lift 
arms  which  are  fastened  to  the  rock- 
shaft,  and  rotate  through  about  one- 
ourth  of  a  circle,  thereby  raising  or 
lowering  the  lift  links. 

On  most  tractors  the  right  hand 
lift  link  can  be  changed  in  length, 
as  a  means  of  leveling  or  tilting  the 
implement.  In  addition,  on  some  trac¬ 
tors  the  left  hand  lift  link  can  also  be 
adjusted.  If  so,  be  sure  to  follow  the 
manufacturer’s  recommendations  as 
;o  the  settings  to  be  used  for  vai'ious 
;ypes  of  implements.  Otherwise,  the 
litch  system  may  not  do  as  good  a 
30b  of  implement  control  as  it  is 
capable  of  doing. 

On  some  tractors,  the  lift  links 
have  an  inner  and  outer  hole  to 
which  to  attach  the  lift  links.  The 
inner  holes  should  be  used  for  heavy 
implements  such  as  plows  that  do 
not  require  a  lot  of  clearance  in  the 
transport  position.  The  outer  holes 
should  be  used  for  lighter  tools  and 
for  ones  that  need  to  be  raised  high¬ 
er  for  transporting. 

3.  Many  tractors  provide  a  draw¬ 
bar  that  is  separate  and  distinct  from 
the  hitch  members.  If  so,  use  it  for 
towed  implements.  This  will  make 
steering  easier,  as  the  hitch  point  is 
then  moved  nearer  the  ground  con¬ 
tact  point  of  the  rear  tires.  It  also 
serves  to  remove  the  danger  of 
possible  damage  to  the  hitch  and 
hydraulic  system. 

4.  When  the  tractor  with  mounted 
implement  attached  is  to  be  parked 
for  an  extended  period  of  time,  such 


as  overnight,  be  sure  to  lower  the 
implement  to  the  ground.  On  many 
tractors,  the  implement  will  settle 
slowly  to  the  ground,  only  to  raise 
quite  rapidly,  and  -unexpectedly, 
when  the  tractor  is  started  again. 
Since  most  systems  will  lower  with 
the  engine  not  running,  it  is  also 
possible  to  lower  the  implement  un¬ 
expectedly  by  accidentally  striking 
the  control  lever  while  working 
around  the  tractor  or  implement. 

5.  If  the  tractor  has  a  means  for 
disconnecting  the  hydraulic  pump 
when  work  is  being  done  that  does 
not  require  the  hydraulic  system,  by 
all  means  disconnect  it.  This  will 
make  starting  easier,  especially  in 
cold  weather.  A  certain  amount  of 
horsepower  is  required  to  run  the 
pump,  even  if  the  hitch  system  is  not 
being  used.  So,  disconnecting  will  re¬ 
sult  in  better  fuel  economy.  It  also 
prevents  unnecessary  wear  on  the 
pump. 

6.  A  little  care  when  transporting 
mounted  tools  may  save  an  expen¬ 
sive  repair  bill.  If  a  tractor  is  driven 
rapidly  over  rough  ground,  the 
bouncing  of  the  implement  may  cre¬ 
ate  pressures  in  the  hydraulic  sys¬ 
tem  that  are  high  enough  to  burst 
some  of  the  parts. 

7.  If  the  tractor  has  a  means  of 
regulating  the  flow  rate,  that  is, 
controlling  how  much  oil  goes  from 
the  pump  into  the  hydraulic  system, 


When  the  remote  cylinder  is  dis¬ 
connected,  be  sure  to  plug  the  break¬ 
away  connectors  so  as  to  prevent  en¬ 
try  of  dirt,  an  hydraulic  system 
enemy. 

be  sure  to  adjust  for  various  type 
jobs  as  recommended  in  the  manual. 
Generally,  a  low  flow  rate  is  recom¬ 
mended  for  such  jobs  as  plowing  in 
order  to  prevent  the  action  of  the 
plow  from  being  too  “jerky”  while  in 
the  ground.  A  higher  rate  for  such 
uses  as  a  manure  loader  gives  quick¬ 
er  acting  cylinders. 

8.  Most  hydraulic  systems  have 
some  means  of  attaching  remote  hy¬ 
draulic  cylinders  for  use  on  towed 
implements.  Generally,  “break-away” 
or  quick  detachable  couplings  are 
used  in  the  hose  lines  for  safety  and 
convenience.  When  reattaching  the 
couplings,  be  sure  to  wipe  them 
clean.  Otherwise,  dirt  will  get  into 
the  system  and  cause  great  damage. 

M.  E.  Long 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Part  I 

There  is  an  atmosphere  of  sadness 
about  an  old  house  with  windows 
broken  and  doors  hanging  askew. 
Abandoned  to  the  world,  it  appeals 
to  the  passerby  to  listen  for  its  story 
of  happier  days:  “I,  too,  had  the 
laughter  of  children,  the  warm  glow 
of  the  hearth.”  But  desolation  came 
as  its  portals  opened  to  the  winds, 
and  the  appeal  is  lost  in  a  heap  of 
fallen  plaster  and  the  disorder  of  its 
weed-grown  grounds.  To  the  Parson, 
such  houses  always  seem  to  say,  “I 
could  be  beautiful  again  if  someone 
loved  me.” 

The  old  house  in  the  foothills  of 
the  Catskills  was  typical.  From  its 
kitchen  windows,  if  just  a  few  trees 
were  removed,  one  might  have  a 
view  of  the  bold  outline  of  moun¬ 
tains.  Reminders  of  the  family  who 
had  called  this  place  “home”  were 
strewn  about;  vandals  had  been  there 
sorting  and  destroying.  But  the  brick- 
lined  house  was  basically  sound. 
Jacks  would  raise  the  corner  porch 
which  had  sagged  for  want  of  a  new 
sill  beam.  The  windows  could  be  re¬ 
paired,  or  replaced,  and  stairways  re¬ 
built  where  needed.  Whether  to  paint 
the  exterior  or  cover  it  with  shingles 
would  be  a  matter  of  choice.  The  well 
beneath  the  porch  would  have  to  be 
cleaned  of  the  assortment  of  trash 
that  mischievous  hands  had  dropped 
into  it.  Or,  one  of  the  springs  might 
be  piped  to  the  house,  leaving  the 
others  to  feed  a  farm  pond  which 
the  slope  of  ground  would  make 
easily  possible.  Indeed,  there  would 
be  many  hours  of  work,  but  nothing 
that  a  man  handy  with  tools  could 
not  do.  The  reward?  A  snug  house, 
at  a  cost  far  less  than  for  even  a 
moderately  well-built  new  small 
home. 

There  was  much  other  work  to  be 
done  about  the  place.  The  old  barn 
might  be  repaired  where  it  stood  or 
it  could  be  torn  down,  its  lumber  to 
be  used  for  a  smaller  building  more 
convenient  to  the  house  in  snowy 
winter  weather. 

The  more  the  Parson  pondered  the 
matter,  the  more  the  place  appealed. 
On  a  black-top  road,  it  was  near  to 
town.  The  amount  of  land  held  prom¬ 
ise  of  busy  day's,  but  privacy,  too, 
when  desired. 

Seriously,  however,  he  knew  that 
it  was  not  for  him.  It  must  be  for  j 
someone  who  would  be  able  to  spend 
time  each  week  at  the  labor  of  resto¬ 
ration.  Who  would  guard  the  proper-  j 
ty  w'hile  it  was  vacant?  Who  would 
prevent  wanton  destruction  by  idle 
hands? 

Reluctantly,  the  Parson  admitted  i 
that  it  might  be  best  to  forget.  Per¬ 
haps  it  was  a  portion  of  the  price  of  ; 
his  calling  that  he  should  not  have  j 
a  home  of  his  own.  Or  should  he  not  : 
anyway  “leave  the  future  in  the  Hand 
of  God”,  certainly  a  beautiful  truth  j 
when  spoken  abstractly,  but  more 
difficult  in  concrete  situations? 

Rev.  Andrew'  A.  Burkhardt 

(To  be  Continued) 


"This  combine  doesn’t  try  to  kid  the  farmer” 


"Anybody  can  put  an  oversize  header  on  a  combine  and  call  it 
a  big-capacity  machine.  I  say  how  about  the  rest  of  it?  Is  it  built 
to  handle  what  the  header  brings  in?  That’s  why  I’ll  take  my 
Oliver  —  it's  high  capacity  all  the  way.  Just  look  at  the  produc¬ 
tion  length  of  it:  plenty  of  room  for  separating  and  cleaning. 
A  really  big  cylinder.  Big  straw  wmlkers.  A  big  tank.  Matter  of 
fact,  the  only  thing  I  found  on  the  small  side  was  the  price!  I 
look  for  honest  value,  and  this  combine  makes  me  more  sure  than 
ever:  Oliver  gives  me  the  power  to  produce  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost.” 

you R  Oliver  dealer  promises:  "You’ll  never  see  Oliver  trying  to 
kid  the  farmer — on  a  combine  or  anything  else.  You  can  depend 
on  Oliver  for  one  very  good  reason:  Oliver  depends  on  the  farmer .” 

The  Oliver  Corporation,  400  West  Madison  St.,  Chicago  6,  Ill. 

"Also  Manufacturer  of  the  Famous  Oliver  Outboard  Motors” 


Buy  your  new  combine 
on  the 

"Pay  as  you  Produce" 

purchase  plan 
Ask  your  OLIVER  dealer 


OLIVER 


" FINEST  IN  FARM  MACHINERY " 


EXPORTS  AT  NEW  HIGHS 


IIIU  IANUARY  1955  56 
iliU  .AHUARY  1956  57 


$  MILLIONS 


I  Of)  300  500  3  00  000 

1  ■  1  ■  I  ■  I  l  I 


COTTOW 

GRAINS  WO  FEEDS 

tobacco  leaf 

KEG.  OILS.  OILSEEDS 

FRUITS  MS  VEGS. 

LIVESTOCK  PRODUCTS 


<«(&*/-  v/cs 
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YOUR  SPRAYING  HEADQUARTERS 

For  Equipment  •  For  Service  •  For  Information 


Mixed  Logs  and  Timber  Hogs 


CENTURY 


Trailer-Mounted  For 
About  The  Same 
Price  A  s  Tractor- 
Mounted. 

6-Row  Boom  Sprayer, 
model  140,  including 
trailer . .  $216.25  * 

‘•POWER  J  E  T” 
(boomless)  Trailer 
Sprayer,  model 
650AT .  $184.50* 

Complete  Hand  Gun 
Sprayer,  model 
604 .  $84.30  * 

Adjustable  Wheel 
Spacing  Trailer  also 
available. 

Tanks  and  tires  op¬ 
tional  extras. 

NEW  YORK 


NEW  3  SECTION  BOOM 
6-8-10  Row 

Spring-controlled  boom  hinge.  All  new 
V-way  dial  flow  control.  Boom  requires 
less  overhead  clearance  than  an  ordin¬ 
ary  4-row,  2-section  boom  sprayer. 
Uses  55  gallon  drums  or  185  gallon 
tanks.  Choice  of  trailers. 

*  All  Prices  Plus  Freight 


Jamestown,  Haggerty  &  Anderson, 


Adams,  C.  N.  Snyder  it  Sons 

Afton,  B.  H.  Becker 

Amsterdam,  Florida  Imp.  Co. 
Amsterdam,  Guiffre  Bros.,  KFD  5 
Attica,  K.  M.  Glor  «St  Son 

Auburn,  Evans  A  Lind 

Auburn,  Fleming  Implement 
Auburn,  Henry  Trac.  &  Imp],  Box  32 
Baldwinsville,  B'ville  Farm  Supply 
Baidwinsville,  H.  C.  Church,  KB 
Baldwinsville,  Henry  Melvin 
Baldwinsville,  James  H.  Turner 
Ballston  Spa,  Cunningham  Farm 

Supply,  287  Maple 
Ballston  Spa,  Arthur  Pettit  &  Son 
Basom,  Bernard  Howard 
Bath,  N.  J.  Ward 
Bedford  Hills,  H.  A.  Stein  Tr.  & 
Eqpt.,  Bedford  Road 
Belleville,  Carl  J.  Henry 
Belmont,  L  W.  Hurt,  44  Milton  St. 
Bergen.  Kaiser  Wilcox  Supply 
Brewerton,  Abbey  Bros. 

Bridgeport,  Frank  Pindle 
Canandaigua.  Zimin's  Farm  Supply 
Canastota,  Canastota  Garage 
Canastota,  H.  G.  Beppeliti  &  Son 
Main  St. 

Candor,  Farm  Equipment  Store 
Cato.  Lewis  Van  Wie 
Cazenovia,  J.  C.  Lucas  &  Son 
Cazenovia,  Rassmussen  Farm  Eqpt. 
Cfiaumont,  Crescent  Milling  Co. 
Cherry  Valley,  W.  E.  Shipway  —  Son 
Chester,  Kenneth  Green,  R  94 
CMttenango,  Chittenango  Farm  Sup. 
Clarence,  A.  Metz,  8090  Main  St. 
Claverack,  John  L.  Beintz 
Clyde,  Costello  Farm  Supply 
Cohoes,  Emerick  Farm  Supply 
Bought  Corners 
Comstock,  Stanley  E.  Thomas 
Dansville,  Bansville  Farm  Supply 
Darien  Center,  Sockett  Farm  Serv. 
R  20 

Depauville,  Carl  C.  Fry 
Duanesburg,  Joe  Laporte 
Dundee,  Palmer  Chevrolet 
Earlviile.  L.  E.  Talbot 
East  Avon,  Mark  Bavin 
East  Randolph,  Ed.  Gumienike 
E.  Springfield,  Owen  Fasset  &  Son 
East  Syracuse,  Eggert  Bros. 

E.  Syracuse,  Northeast  Trac.  Serv. 

N.  Midler  Ave. 

Eden,  Simon  Niedeimeyer 
Ellicottville,  A1  Wixson 
Fair  Oaks.  Weld  Cox  Supply,  R  17 
Fayetteville,  Butternut  Creek  Nur. 
Fillmore,  N.  A.  Phillippi 
Fishkill,  Ketcham’s  Garage 
Florida,  Black  Valley  Farm  Sup. 
Frankfort,  Urgo’s  Service  Station 
Fulton,  Oswego  Ct.  Farm  Sup. 
Fulton,  West  Side  Hdwe.  Co. 

225  W.  Broadway 
Golden’s  Bridge,  Green  Bros. 
Goshen,  Gor-Bun'a  Inc.,  B  17A 
Gouverneur,  Bodd’s  Motor  Co. 

Grand  Gorge,  Sauveur's  Garage 
Greene,  Chenango  Valley  Mills 
Greenwich,  Leland  Robertson 
Groton.  Joe  Hora,  R  B  2 
Hannibal,  Gault  Farm  Supply 
Hannibal,  Midway  Garage 
Harpursville.  Pratt  &  Wasson 
Hartford,  Hartford  Sales 
Herkimer,  S.  G.  Legg  &  Sons 
Hobart,  J.  A.  Foote  &  Son 
Holley,  Holley  Farm  Service 
Homer,  J.  W.  Scheneok  Sons,  Inc. 
Horseheads,  Evans  Trac.  &  Impl. 
Horsebeads,  Hansen’s  Sales  <fc  Serv. 
Horseheads,  Horseheads  Tr.  &  Impl. 
Hume,  Riekettes  &  Sanford 
Hunt.  Cartwright  Bros. 

Ithaca,  Allen  Tr.  Serv.,  Elmira  Rd. 
Jamespert,  Papish  Produce  Co. 


\\  ashmgton  Ave. 

King  Ferry.  Oilling  &  Nedrow 
Kirkville,  Mabie  Bros..  B  B. 
LaFargeville,  E.  F.  Schneider 
Lafayette,  Lafayette  Farm  Imp. 
Lafayette,  Shanahan  Trac.  Impl. 
Lafayette,  Vein's  Garage 
Lancaster,  J.  Harry  Choate,  R  33 
Leicester,  A.  K.  Christiano  &  Son 
Lisbon,  R.  G.  Kentener  &  Son 
Locke,  Atwater  Company 
Lcwville,  J.  Widrick  &  Son 
Lycoming,  E.  B.  Richardson 
Malden  Bridge,  Chaunsey  Kinyon 
Malone,  R.  S.  Spencer 
Malone,  Turner  Motor  Sales 
Manlius,  H.  Shapero  Supply 
Marceilus,  Nightengale  Mills 
Marcellus.  Seeley  Welding  Shop 
Marion,  James  BeRidder 
Mecklenburg,  Mecklenburg  Mills 
Medina,  Albright's  Garage 
TOedina,  Earl  Loades  &  Son 
Me.rose,  Calhoun  Eqpt. 

Middleburg,  Chip  s  Trac.  Sales 
Middleburg,  Marvin  Maxwell 
Middleburg,  Spickcrman  Impl. 
Middletown,  Harold  L.  Ayres 
Millerton,  S.  E.  Kimball  &  Son 
Moravia,  Kilbourne  Bros.  Inc. 
Nelliston,  Mixter  Garage 
Newark,  Gerald  Ridlev 
Newburgh,  E.  Carl  Price  Co.,  Inc. 

18-20  Little  Britan  Rd. 
New  Hampton,  Sosler  Bros.  Garage 
,  R  17 

New  Paltz,  New  Paltz  Tr.  &  Eqpt. 
N.  Woodstock.  Body  &  Sherwood  RB 
Niagara  Falls,  McGrath  &  Burk, 
137 1  Linwood 
Norwich,  Kosowsky  Hardware, 
Cortland  St. 

Oneida,  Wesley  Boylan,  R  B. 
Onecnta,  Oneonta  Tractor  Sales 
180  East  St. 

Orchard  Park,  Emil  Boldt,  Jr. 

Transit  Road 
Owego,  Joe  Sign  &  Son 
Penn  Yan,  Fullager  &  World 
Penn  Yan,  Penn  5" an  Tractor  Sales 
Perry,  Larry  Putney  Farm  Supply, 
S.  Main  St. 

Plainville,  Carl  Ross 

Port  Jefferson  Station,  L.  I. 

Western  Suffolk  Prod. 

Port  Jervis,  Beerpath  Tractor'Co., 
Route  209 

Port  Jervis,  Hamilton  Bros., 
Fowler  Ave. 

Port  Jervis,  Wm.  Reinhardt  &  Son 
Pulaski,  Butler  Bros. 

Pulaski,  Clement  Farm  Center 
Red  Hcok,  Fruit  Growers  Supply 
Red  Hook,  Hubert  T.  Gage.  K  9 
Richfield  Springs.  F. Patterson  &  Son 
Richfield  Springs,  Harry  W.  Smith 
Richfield  Springs,  B.  H.  Springer 
&  Son 

Rome,  Clinton  Farm  Supply 
Rushville,  Rushville  Sales  &  Serv. 
St.  Johnsvilie,  Shelp  A  Warner 
Salem.  George  Jolly 
Sehaghticoke,  G.  Norwood  Allen, 
RB  1-PO 

Schuylersville,  Nelson  S.  Pratt 
Scotia.  Glenville  Tr.  Sales,  R5  RB  4 
Skaneatles,  Bobbett  Implement 
Skaneatles,  Schramm  Welding 
Sodus  Center,  Charles  Krebbeks 
So.  New  Berlin,  Valley  Supply  Co. 
Springville,  A.  J.  Wolf  a  Son 
Stamford,  A.  W.  Bemarest 
Stephentown,  B.  T.  Bullion 
Stephentown,  Provost  Farm  Mchry. 
Syracuse,  J.  R.  Georg, 

805  E.  Genesee 

Syracuse,  Henderson-Johnson  Co., 
Inc..  918  Canal  St. 


Syracuse,  Onondaga  Valley  Mills, 
207  Milburn 

Syracuse,  Reliable  Farm  Supply, 
2085  Park  St. 

Theresa,  W.  S.  Tenney.  Main  St. 
T  roupsburg,  Elbert  Potter 
Trey.  Rath  Bros..  720  Hoosick  Rd. 
Trumanshurg,  Chase  Sales  &  Repairs 
Tuily.  Vesper  Garage 
Tyrone,  Tyrone  Motors 
Vernon,  Haiders  Farm  Supply 
Washingtonville,  Saturno's  Hdwe. 
Waterford,  Harris  Bros. 

Waterloo,  Finger  Lakes  Eqpt, 
Watcrport,  Kenyonville  Farm  Impl. 
Platton  Rd. 

Watertown,  Northern  Impl.  Co. 

215  Coffeen  St. 
Waterville.  P.  N.  Lewis 
Waverly,  Geo.  W.  Coleman 
Wayland.  Morsch  Truck  &  Impl. 
Weedsport,  B.  O.  Blumer 
Wellsville,  Chiavctta  &  Hawkins 
80  So.  Main 

West  Albany,  Abele  Farm  Supply, 
72  Everett  Road 

White  Plains,  General  Tr.  &  Mower 
475  Central  Ave. 

CONNECTICUT 

Eastford,  Warrens  Sales  &  Serv. 
Fitchville.  Lyle  Crouch  Fm.  Mchy. 
Gaylordsville,  Honsatonic  Tr.  Corp. 
Gaylordsville,  Charles  C.  Pomeroy 
Hazardviile,  Amos  B.  Bridge 
Litchfield,  Shaw  Tractor  Co. 

Harris  Plains 

Middletown,  Breher  Smith  Co. 

So.  Main  St. 

New  Milford,  Slowick's  Farm  Serv. 

Center,  Rte.  7 

Norwich,  Leffingwell  Farm  Eqpt. 

389  W.  Main  St. 

Shelton,  Bahner  Farm  Eqpt. 

302  Bridgeport  Ave. 
Somers,  Somers  Farm  Supply 
Binney  Road 

South  Glastonbury,  Midway  Garage, 
1123  Main  St. 
Southington,  N.  Holland  Fm.  Mach. 
College  Highway 

South  Windsor,  S.  Windsor  Eqpt. 

Co.,  Rte.  5 

Wallingford,  J.  R.  Burghoff  Co. 

South  Colony  Road 
Wallingford.  J.  Faucoutt,  No.  Farms 
Warehouse  Point,  Capital  Trac.  Co. 
Watertown,  Watertown  Co-op.  Assn. 
Willimantic,  Pakulis  Farm  Supply 
Windsor  Locks,  F.  S.  Bidwell  Co. 

MAINE 

Auburn,  M.  M.  Bowie,  Box  295 
Fryeburg,  Earl  P.  Osgood 
Fryeburg,  Springmost  Farm  Co. 
Skowhegan,  Somerset  Farm  Mach. 
Co.,  Prospect  St. 

Waterville,  J.  E.  McCormick  &  Son 
Sanger  Ave. 

Westbrook,  The  Henry  Company 
Winslow,  Pinkham  &  Gray,  Inc. 

MASSACHUSETTS 
Agawam,  Chrisola's  Farm  Eqpt. 
Suffield  St. 

Brockton,  F.  H.  Sargent  &  Son 
1000  Montello  St. 

East  Acton.  Niue  Acres  Farm  Sup. 
Holyoke,  Holyoke  Farm  Mchry. 

Ill  High  St. 

Lawrence,  Treat  Hdwe.  Corp. 
No.Agawam,  BiBonato  Sales  &  Serv. 
Southbridge,  Weld  &  Beck 
Sunderland,  Roman  R.  Skibiski 
Ware.  N.  Gordon  &  Son 
Westport.  P.  Martins  Garage 
West  Springfield,  Tr.  &  Impl.  Sales 
Riverdale  Road 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Claremont  Jet.,  Reed  Bros.  Eqpt. 
Concord,  Grappone,  Inc. 

Dover,  V.  H.  Cogswell 
Kensington,  J.  R.  Rosencrantz 

South  Rd..  Rte.  107 
Lancaster.  Frank  Smith  Co. 

Monroe,  Moore  General  Store 
Nashua,  George  E.  Therrien 
North  Hollis  Road 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Warwick,  Joseph  M.  Taylor,  Corp. 

399  Bald  Hill  Kd. 
Wyoming,  F.  W.  Smith  Farm  Eqpt. 

VERMONT 

Bennington.  Bennington  Fm.  Eqpt. 
Milton.  Milton  Sales  &  Service 
So.  Royalton,  Eaton  &  Eaton  Co. 


Dealers:  Contact  — 
John  Reiner  &  Co., 
37th  Avenue 
Long  Island  City  1,  N.  Y. 


(LOWER 
COST 
BETTER  PROTECTION 

UNADILLA  SILO 


The  wood  Unadilla  is  the 
big  silo  value.  Costs  less  to 
erect  and  maintain ;  gives  you 
more  years  of  surer  protection. 
Nothing  matches  wood  for  insula¬ 
tion,  acid-resistance  or  juice  re¬ 
tension.  And  Unadilla  is  your  best 
wood  buy  .  .  .  Sturdier  lock  dowel 
construction  (wind  and  storm 
resistant)-  Fewer  maintenance 
expenses  (acid-proof  interior); 
Safer  (with  built-in  ‘Sure-Grip, 
Sure-Step’  ladder);  Easier  pitch¬ 
ing  (opening  always  at  silage 
3evel);  Longer  life  (factory-creo- 
soted  pine  or  spruce);  Lower 
in  cost.  See  your  dealer,  or  write 
for  FREE  catalog. 

I  UNIDILLA  SILO  COMPANY 


BOX  C-517 


UNIDILLA,  N,  Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


NEW  MEYER  HAY  CONDITIONERS 


Cuts  curing  time  in  half . . .  stems  dry  fast 
as  leaves  (stems  are  crushed  entire  length 
— not  merely  broken)  ...  for  Top-Quality 
hay  . .  .  retains  up  to  300%  more  carotene 
(Vitamin  A),  15%  more  protein,  60%  more 
phosphorous  and  digestive  nutrients.  Hay 
remains  soft  and  pliable.  Danger  of  sun¬ 
burning  and  rain  spoilage  reduced.  New 
LOW  PRICED  MODELS  for  your  pres¬ 
ent  mower  cut  and  condition  at  same  time. 
Years  ahead  of  all  others. 


Write  for  FREE  Folder  and  Prices  Today! 


MEYER  MFG.  CO. 

BOX  4262, _ MORTON.  ILLINOIS 


Makers  of  Famous  Meyer  Elevators 


10.000  GALLONS 
BATTLESHIP  GRAY 
Exterior  Paint,  luitabl*  tor  mital  or  wood,  perfect 
condition,  packed  In  five-gallon  steal  cans.  Cancella¬ 
tion  on  large  Marine  order.  Price  $6.00  per  5  gal.  ean. 


Cheek  with  order.  F.O.B.  RAHWAY,  NEW  JERSEY. 
COMMERCIAL  CHEMICAL  CO.r  RAHWAY.  N.  i. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal."  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Part  V 

Most  timber  stands  are  strong  to 
one  kind,  with  others  interspersed 
through  them.  I  have  cited  the  three 
that  I  have  found  predominant  in  for¬ 
ests  where  I  have  been:  oak,  maple 
and  beech.  Although  I  gave  them  the 
most  attention,  as  they  deserve,  the 
minority  species  should  rate  some 
mention  as  many  of  them  are  im¬ 
portant  in  their  own  right. 

Basswood  —  the  fast-growing  tree 
that  is  apt  to  saw  grade  right  down 
to  the  five-inch  cant — is  one  of  them. 
If  the  dark  of  the  heart  is  small  or 
the  end  of  the  log  perfectly  white, 
the  scaler  can  afford  to  relax  his 
minimum  size  a  little.  Not  to  do  so 
is  not  good  business  as  the  basswood 
is  apt  to  run  smaller  as  to  average 
size.  The  wood  rots  quickly,  so  big 
old  over-ripe  trees  have  a  tendency 
to  be  worthless  shells  when  cut.  I 
do  not  think  a  10-inch  minimum  on 
stumpage  will  hurt  a  future  crop  of 
basswood.  A  good  flat  price  with  no 
grade  is  fair  with  basswood  logs. 
The  lumber  is  a  kiln  operator's  “dar¬ 
ling”  as  it  dries  quickly  and  is  not 
apt  to  develop  case  hardening,  honey¬ 
comb  or  bad  surface  checks  as  with 
maple,  oak  or  beech. 

Some  extensive  uses  of  basswood 
are  piano  key  stock,  interior  molded 


Buckwheat  Sowing  Time 

The  chestnut  trees  are  now7  in  blow 
My  father  used  to  say, 

So  we  should  sow  our  buckwheat 
And  not  wait  another  day; 

For  if  we  sow  our  buckwheat 
When  the  chestnut  trees  are  white, 
It  will  be  ripe  for  the  harvest 
With  the  chestnuts  brown  and 
bright. 

The  chestnut  trees  no  longer  stand — 
They  were  victims  of  the  blight, 
And  the  buckwheat  fields  are  fewer 
That  make  such  a  pretty  sight; 
Now  we  cannot  help  but  wonder 
How  the  farmers  of  today, 

Know  when  to  sow  their  buckwheat 
Without  chestnut  blooms  to  say. 

New  York  James  L.  Smith 


trim,  toys,  yardsticks,  novelties,  and 
upholstery  framing  for  caskets;  these 
in  the  upper  grades.  Crating  and  box 
lumber  will  keep  the  “low”  cleaned 
up.  It  is  strong  enough  while  its 
lightness  keeps  the  freight  bill  down. 

Basswood  should  not  be  confused 
with  its  close  relative,  the  cucumber, 
though  they  like  one  another  and 
may  often  grow  in  stands  together. 
Cucumber  is  a  harder  wood  than 
basswood  and  it  withstands  weather 
well,  making  it  ideal  for  truck  and 
wagon  racks,  house  trim  and  siding. 
The  startling  beauty  of  its  color  has 
found  some  favor  of  late  for  wall 
panelling. 

Too  often  confused,  even  by  fann¬ 
ers,  with  quaking  aspen  or  “popple”, 
yellow  poplar  is  very  useful  for 
veneer  core,  racks,  outdoor  work, 
roofers,  sheathing  and  siding.  Look 
your  ash  over;  part  of  it  may  be 
poplar. 

Ash  is  something  you  don’t  have 
to  be  told  where  to  sell  because 
somebody  will  be  around  to  buy  it. 
Ball  bats  and  handles  use  most  of  it. 
Sawmills  resell  most  of  theirs  to  bat 
and  handle  factories. 

Soft  maple  may  surprise  you  as 
a  low-priced  log.  Its  ugly  color  limits 
it  to  uses  that  will  not  show.  Glue 
blocks  in  furniture,  painted  furniture 
and  upholstery  frames  like  its  tough 
strength.  It  does  not  move  fast  and 
it  doesn’t  sell  high,  but  it  moves. 

Black  cherry  veneer  logs  grade 
about  the  same  as  other  veneer.  Most 
buyers  take  nothing  but  butts  and 
look  them  over  for  excessive  gum 


streaks,  thin  pencil-like  lines  be¬ 
tween  the  growth  rings.  Too  much  of 
this  degrades  them  to  saw  logs.  Com¬ 
petition  is  keen  for  cherry  saw  logs 
because  of  a  dwindling  supply  and 
an  increasing  demand  for  them  for 
furniture. 

The  lumber  is  sawn  4/4  to  16/4 
and  a  lot  of  it  is  sold  skin  dry,  or 
30  days  dry,  to  furniture  manufact¬ 
urers  who  prefer  to  do  their  own 
drying.  The  extra  care  they  use  in 
symmetrical  placing  of  stickers  and 
rigid  kiln  schedules  pays  off  for 
them.  Wholesale  prices  on  cherry 
lumber  are  not  as  high  as  might  be 
expected.  It  is  a  risky  sawing  propo¬ 
sition. 

If  you  have  a  stand  of  good  cherry, 
my  advice  would  be  to  sell  it  stand¬ 
ing  or  cut  a  couple  of  test  trees 
and  look  for  extensive  dry  rot  in 
the  butts;  also  inspect  for  gum. 
Somebody  may  be  in  line  for  a  big 
disappointment.  Do  not  cut  them 
down  too  small  but  do  not  let  the  big 
trees  stand  too  long  either;  they  de¬ 
teriorate  rapidly. 

As  to  white  pine,  if  your  local 
mill  ean  use  it  for  a  big  order  or  in 
his  domestic  demand  for  building 
lumber,  he  will  buy  it.  It  is  best  to 
sell  it  at  a  flat  price  per  thousand 
and,  when  making  the  deal,  give 
him  a  break  by  remembering  that 
he  has  several  pretty  costly  milling 
and  grading  jobs  to  do  between 
stump  and  market.  Then  give  your¬ 
self  a  break  by  remembering  that 
you  will  never  live  long  enough  to 
cut  it  again  and  that  it  is  the  best 
white  pine  in  the  world. 

Hemlock  —  I  don’t  know.  This  best 
of  farming  lumber  sold  big  at  low 
prices  back  in  the  depression  but, 
when  the  wolf  went  back  to  the 
hills,  everybody  started  preferring 
fii\  Hemlock  is  good;  hold  it  if  you 
can  but,  if  you  get  a  good  offer,  sell 
the  larger  ones  before  they  get  full 
of  wind-shake. 

Readers  may  wonder  why  I  refer 
so  much  to  jobbers  between  the  log 
producer  and  the  mill.  There  is  a 
reason. 

With  the  ever-rising  cost  of  ma¬ 
chinery,  insurance  and  administra¬ 
tive  personal,  lumber  mills  are  com¬ 
ing  to  rely  more  and  more  on  the 
“jobber.”  They  would  rather  pay  him 
a  complete  price  for  delivery  at  the 
pond  than  to  bear  the  extra  work 
and  immense  overhead  connected 
with  a  logging  operation.  I  think  you 
will  see  the  log  jobber  assume  a 
rather  important  place  in  the  sys¬ 
tem  as  time  goes  on.  He  is  fast  be¬ 
coming  an  honorable  business  man. 

The  good,  responsible  jobbers  de¬ 
plore  the  black  name  that  the  timber 
hogs  and  fly-by-nights  have  given 
them;  and  it  is  black.  Short  scaling 
and  log  sorting  are  just  starters  on 
the  road  to  the  grander  larceny  that 
some  of  them  have  been  guilty  of. 
So  look  a  log  jobber  over  with  about 
as  much  care  as  you  would  use 
were  he  a  prospective  son-in-law. 
Have  a  contract,  make  sure  he  has 
the  means  and  inclinations  to  honor 
his  contracts,  and  get  the  cash  be¬ 
fore  the  timber  leaves  your  premi¬ 
ses.  How  can  you  lose? 

About  timber  extinction.  I  logged 
and  worked  in  timber  mills  in  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania  20  years  ago, 
and  we  took  off  some  nice  stuff;  but 
a  whole  lot  that  was  small  and  pretty 
sorry,  too.  I  remember  even  then  that 
the  best  farmers,  the  big  companies 
and  the  government  were  practicing 
timber  conservation,  and  had  been 
for  years. 

I  saw  the  records  kept  by  what 
I  call  an  average  small  mill  in  1956 
— 18,000  logs  bought  without  selec¬ 
tion  mostly  from  nearby  farm  tracts, 
and  they  averaged  73  feet  per  log. 
That  is  not  bad;  that  is  almost  a  14- 
inch,  12-foot  log — proof  enough  for 
me  that  Paul  Bunyan  will  keep  strid¬ 
ing  through  the  hills  of  the  North¬ 
east. 

New  York  Ralph  R.  Chambers 
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There’s  a  Future  for  Fishing 
in  Our  Farm  Ponds 


Farm  ponds  are  becoming  more 
numerous  each  year.  Some  of  these 
ponds  are  being  stocked  and  man¬ 
aged  to  produce  as  much  as  100 
pounds  or  more  of  fish  per  acre  per 
year.  Of  course,  the  farmer  has  the 
right  to  post  his  pond,  but  in  many 
States  he  also  has  the  right  to  rent 
or  sell  his  fishing  rights  to  an  in¬ 
dividual  or  to  a  sportsman’s  club. 

Good  management  includes  stock¬ 
ing,  fertilizing  the  pond,  and  catch¬ 
ing  the  fish  from  it. 

Trout,  Bass  and  Blue  Gills — Take 
Your  Choice 

According  to  Saul  Saila  and  Wil¬ 
son  Clark  of  the  Conservation  De¬ 
partment  at  Cornell  University,  great 
progress  is  being  made  in  farm  pond 
management.  They  indicate  that 
large-mouth  bass  and  blue  gills  are 
a  good  combination  for  stocking  farm 


The  plant  life  which  feeds  fish  in 
farm  ponds  needs  food,  too.  Here, 
Glenn  Banfield,  Jr.,  spreads  fertilizer 
in  his  father’s  Chemung  County, 
New  York,  pond. 

ponds  formed  by  run-off  water.  These 
are  used  at  the  rate  of  1,000  blue 
gills  to  100  bass  for  every  acre  of 
surface.  Some  ponds  may  be  stocked 
with  brook  or  rainbow  trout  and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Saila,  trout  have  much 
to  recommend  them  under  certain 
conditions.  They  require  lower  tem¬ 
peratures  of  water  than  the  bass-blue 
gill  combination.  Ponds  for  them 
should  be  as  deep  as  eight  to  nine 
feet  so  that  water  temperatures  re¬ 
main  low.  Ponds  best  adapted  seem 
to  be  those  with  a  permanent  source 
of  water  from  springs  or  a  stream. 

Bass  and  blue  gills  will  spawn  the 
second  year  after  stocking.  Blue  gills 
should  be  six  to  seven  inches  in 
length,  and  the  bass  be  six  to  11 
inches  in  that  length  of  time.  Trout, 
Mr.  Saila  observes,  do  not  ordin¬ 
arily  reproduce  in  ponds  where  they 
are  stocked.  This  may  not,  however, 
be  a  disadvantage,  as  it  makes  for 
easy  control  of  numbers.  Stocked  at 
300  to  400  fingerlings  per  acre,  they 
will  be  pan-size  the  next  year.  Re¬ 
ports  have  been  made  of  three-inch 
trout  growing  to  a  length  of  nine  to 
11  inches  by  the  second  year  after 
stocking.  A  good  management  pro¬ 
cedure  for  trout  is  to  remove  half 
of  the  number  stocked  the  first  year 
after  stocking  and  to  remove  the 
remainder  the  second  year  after 
stocking.  The  pond  may  then  be 
restocked  with  fingerlings. 

When  and  How  to  Fertilize  a  Farm 
Pond 

In  ponds  having  a  regular  outflow 
or  a  continual  change  of  water,  fer¬ 
tilizer  is  not  recommended  as  it  is 
carried  away  before  it  can  be  of 
value.  However,  fertilizing  is  desir¬ 
able  in  other  types.  A  fertilized  pond 
will  produce  two  to  three  times  as 
many  pounds  of  fish  as  an  unfertil¬ 
ized  one.  They  are  fertilized  with  an 
8-8-4  or  10-10-10  fertilizer  at  the  rate 
of  1,000  pounds  per  acre  per  year. 
This  is  applied  at  about  100  pounds 
per  application  at  intervals  from 
Spring  until  Fall.  Fish  do  not  eat 
the  fertilizer.  It  feeds  tiny  plant 
growth  called  plankton  on  which  in¬ 
sects  and  small  waf  m  animals  feed. 
The  fish  eat  these. 


A  simple  test  to  tell  whether  the 
pond  needs  fertilizing  is  to  thrust 
the  arm  full  length  into  the  water. 
If  the  fingers  can  be  seen,  it  is  time 
to  fertilize.  The  fertilizer  can  be 
scattered  on  the  water  from  the 
shore,  or  spread  on  the  water  from 
a  row  boat  or  raft.  Waves  distribute 
it. 

From  the  fisherman’s  angle,  the 
beauty  of  managing  a  pond  is  that 
it  has  to  be  fished  rather  heavily  to 
control  its  numbers,  and  thus  keep 
the  fish  growing.  An  overpopulated 
pond  means  small  fish.  Conservation 
people  explain  that  it  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  over-fish  a  well-managed 
pond.  Trout  may  produce  90  to  100 
pounds  per  acre  in  a  year.  Bass  and 
blue  gills  will  produce  60  to  100 
pounds. 

A  good  example  of  a  successful 
farm  pond  is  that  of  Glenn  Banfield 
of  Horseheads  in  Chemung  County, 
New  York.  The  pond,  four  to  eight 
feet  deep,  and  one-third  of  an  acre 
in  area,  has  a  watershed  of  five  acres 
of  land  sloping  toward  it.  He  stocked 
it  in  1948  with  50  small-mouth  bass 
and  200  blue  gills.  He  started  fishing 
two  years  later  and  there  has  been 
good  fishing  since.  He  catches  large- 
size  blue  gills,  and  bass  11  or  12 
inches  long,  with  now  and  then  a 
larger  one.  The  family  has  all  the 
fish  it  wants  and  at  times  he  invites 
a  friend  to  fish.  He  fertilizes  it  well 
each  Summer. 

It  does  not  take  a  bulldozer  many 
hours,  working  in  a  well-selected 
place,  to  make  a  pond  one-third  or 
even  an  acre  in  area.  Banks  are  usu¬ 
ally  made  of  the  soil  removed  when 
the  pond  is  built.  These  should  have 
a  core  of  clay,  but  in  many  cases 
the  soil  is  of  clay  and  the  transpor¬ 
tation  of  it  is  unnecessary.  The  cost 
is  not  excessive  and  varies  accord¬ 
ing  to  size,  location,  and  soil.  A 
half-acre  pond  may  be  built  for  $500 
to  $1,000.  E.  C.  Grant 

New  York 


“Better  stick  around  —  I  may  need 
some  help!” 


Shorn  Lambs 
Fatten  Faster 

Lambs  that  have  their  wool  re¬ 
moved  fatten  faster  and  require  less 
feed  than  unshorn  lambs.  A  two-year 
study  by  Cecil  Pierce  at  the  Oregon 
Station  indicates  that  shorn  lambs, 
fed  in  both  open  lots  and  shelters, 
gain  17  per  cent  more  a  day  than 
wooled  lambs  fed  and  managed 
otherwise  under  similar  conditions. 

Shorn  lambs  fed  in  open  lots  fat¬ 
tened  faster  and  with  less  feed  than 
they  did  in  shelters,  and  they  also 
weighed  more  than  wooled  lambs 
after  two  months’  feeding. 

But  Pierce  points  out  that  the 
amount  of  final  profit  depends  on 
prices  of  both  wool  and  lambs.  “In 
years  when  wool  is  priced  high,”  he 
says,  “it  will  probably  pay  to  shear 
and  also  take  advantage  of  fast  gains. 
When  wool  prices  are  low,  it  will 
likely  pay  to  feed  the  lambs  un¬ 
shorn.”  s.  B. 
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YARDLEY 


Easy  to  install,  non-corrosive 
.  .  .  and  it’s  permanent 

Yardley  pipe  meets  every  requirement  for 
complete  satisfaction  in  your  cold  water  system. 
Your  assurance  of  quality,  in  manufacture  and 
basic  material,  is  this  3-way  protection:  the  Yard- 
ley  imprint,  the  Alathon  25  tag,  the  NSF  seal. 

Made  specifically  for  farm  use,  Yardley  pipe 
is  safe  for  drinking  water;  it  withstands  top-rated 
pressures  even  after  years  of  use;  resists  corrosive 
soil  chemicals. 

Run  lines  easily,  quickly,  at  low  cost  wherever 
you  need  cold  water  —  your  home,  milk  house, 
barn,  livestock,  poultry  and  gardens.  Flexible  long 
lengths  (up  to  400  ft.)  save  fittings,  time,  money. 
Six  sizes,  *4  inch  t0  2  inches.  Three  working  pres¬ 
sures,  75-lb.,  100-lb.  and  125-lb. 

Don't  just  buy  pipe.  Make  sure  it  is  made  by 
Yardley,  the  pioneer  of  improvements  in  plastic 
pipe.  Write  for  free  literature. 

YARDLEY  PLASTICS  CO. 

142  PARSONS  AVENUE,  COLUMBUS  15,  OHIO 
In  Canada:  Daymond  Co.,  Ltd.,  Chatham,  Ont. 

Export  Sales:  F.  and  J.  Meyer,  1 15  Broad  St.,  New  York  4,  U.S.A. 


This  green  tag  certifies 
Yardley  pipe  is  made  of 
all-new  resin  formulated 
specifically  for  use  in 
plastic  pipe. 


Seal  of  approval  for  transit 
mission  of  drinking  wafer 
certified  by  the  National 
Sanitation  Foundation. 


Use  Yardley  Twin-du-it  for  jet  pumps 
and  Sub-du-it  for  submersible  pumps. 

in  plastic  pipe 


brings  your  hay  in 

at  Vs  the  cost 


The  ONE-MAN 
HARVESTER 


McKEE 

SHREDDER-HARyESTER 


FREE!  Send  for  illustrated  booklet 
containing  complete  details! 

McKEE  FARM  EQUIPMENT,  Box  117, 
Wampsville,  New  York 
MR.  CLARENCE  COLLINS, 

Malone,  New  York 
EDMUNDS  and  GARRISON 

Wallkill,  New  York 


of  the  baler  method! 


Actual  figures  prove  the  McKee 
Shredder- Harvester  takes  hay  from 
windrow  to  barn  at  a  cost  of  97  cents 
per  ton  —  as  against  S2.54  per  ton 
for  baler  method.  (Labor  at  $1.00 
per  hr.  for  both  methods). 


Handle  hay,  straw,  grass  silage  and 
corn  silage  EASILY  by  yourself! 
SAVE  the  high  cost  of  extra  help. 
Go  right  ahead  when  the  time  is  right 
and  put  in  as  many  as  20  tons  per 
day!  That's  what  other  farmers  are 
doing  w.th  the  new  McKee  Shredder- 
Harvester!  Get  ALL  the  money-saving 
facts  NOW! 


May  4,  1957 
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"A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  ol 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler.  Irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  ol 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  It,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Who  Is  Responsible? 

THERE  have  been  so  many  futile  investi¬ 
gations  and  studies  of  the  food  price 
spread  in  the  past  10  years  that  we  have  re¬ 
luctantly  come  to  write  most  of  them  off  as 
politically  inspired.  What  few  there  may  have 
been  whose  sponsors  were  truly  conscious  of 
the  social  problems  involved  have  been  side¬ 
tracked  or  talked  to  death  by  those  who  are 
committed  to  a  cheap  food  policy  and  to  conse¬ 
quent  serfdom  for  agriculture. 

The  latest  report  comes  from  a  House  Agri¬ 
culture  subcommittee,  headed  by  its  only  con¬ 
sumer  member,  Congressman  Anfuso  of 
Brooklyn.  Retail  food  prices,  the  committee 
finds,  have  increased  16  per  cent  in  the  last 
10  years  while  prices  received  by  farmers  have 
dropped  14  per  cent.  The  chairman  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  further  hearings  will  be  held, 
with  the  hope  that  methods  can  be  developed 
to  increase  the  efficiency  of  marketing  food 
products. 

We  wish  the  Anfuso  Committee  the  best  of 
luck  in  its  undertaking.  We  hope,  too,  that  its 
motives  are  not  wholly  political  and  that  its 
efforts  will  not  be  sidetracked.  But  for  real 
success,  this  investigation  will  have  to  go 
further,  much  further,  than  an  explanation  in¬ 
to  the  whys  and  the  wherefores  of  food  price 
spreads. 

Who,  for  example,  is  responsible  for 
our  cheap,  plentiful  food  policy?  What  is  at 
the  root  of  the  accepted  theory  that  the  farmer, 
alone  in  the  entire  American  economy,  must 
be  satisfied  with  an  80-hour  week  and  50  cents 
an  hour,  and  at  the  same  time  work  his  wife 
and  all  his  children  for  nothing? 

These  are  problems  that  carry  with  them  a 
social  significance  going  to  the  very  root  of  our 
agricultural  dilemma.  The  more  arguments 
there  may  be  about  price  supports  and  sub¬ 
sidies  and  soil  banks  and  price  spreads,  the 
more  obscure  will  become  our  real  problem, 
and  the  more  remote  the  possibility  of  curing  it. 


Just  released,  the  latest  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  price  index  rose  to  a  record  high  for 
the  seventh  straight  month.  Thei;e  were  price 
increases  in  rents,  dry  cleaning  and  laundry, 
water  and  mortgage  interest  rates,  clothing, 
used  cars,  gasoline,  medical  care,  newspapers, 
haircuts,  toiletries,  movie  admisions  and  tele¬ 
vision  sets.  Only  one  price  decrease  was  re¬ 
ported  —  food. 


Voluntary  Integration 

IT  is  good  to  see  that  the  grass  roots  move 
continues  with  growing  enthusiasm  among 
poultrymen.  This  is  evident  from  several  re¬ 
ports  on  page  300  of  this  issue. 

The  Northeast  Poultry  Producers  Council 
( NEPPCO )  reports  that  65  per  cent  of  its 
members  express  opposition  to  government 
supports  or  controls  of  any  kind.  Instead,  it 
recommends  better  merchandising  of  poultry 
products  and  better  organization  within  the 
industry. 

Why  not,  then,  look  to  the  New  Hampshire 


Self-Help  Plan  that  already  has  the  enthusiastic 
support  of  every  grower  to  whom  it  has  been 
explained?  As  a  starter,  it  envisages  a  coopera¬ 
tive  operation  on  a  regional  basis  that  will  not 
only  set  a  fair  price  for  eggs  but  will  do  a 
20th-Century  job  of  merchandising  and  pro¬ 
motion. 

Today  no  buyer  comes  to  the  seller.  The 
seller  goes  to  the  buyer  and  he  must  sell  the 
buyer.  When  it  is  realized  that  this  is  true  in 
industry  where  the  seller  controls  his  own 
marketing  and  distribution,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  producer  of  eggs  is  doubly  handicapped. 
Not  only  does  he  not  sell  the  buyer,  but  he 
has  no  control  over  the  distribution  of  his  pro¬ 
duct.  That  is  why  the  farmer  is  the  only  seg¬ 
ment  of  American  business  that  does  not  con¬ 
trol  his  own  selling  price. 

Integration,  now  posed  as  a  real  threat  to  egg 
farmers,  is  no  threat  at  all  if  it  is  in  the  right 
hands.  It  is  perfectly  feasible  for  poultrymen 
to  integrate  themselves  voluntarily  with  the 
support  of  a  willing  industry  so  as  to  receive 
a  fair  share  of  a  fair  retail  price;  the  alterna¬ 
tive  is  to  be  integrated  involuntarily  by  an 
unwilling  industry  and  compensated  on  a 
slave-wage  basis.  The  New  Hampshire  Self- 
Help  Plan  —  or  any  other  plan  for  that  matter, 
so  long  as  it  is  self-help  —  is  entitled  to  the 
most  serious  consideration  of  every  poultry 
farmer,  and  his  whole-hearted  support  as  well. 


For  First-Rate  Fruit  and  Gardens 

BECAUSE  quality  is  such  a  necessity  for 
making  fruit  and  vegetable  growing  truly 
first-rate  endeavors,  the  pest  control  sugges¬ 
tions  in  The  Rural  New  Yorker  of  April  20 
and  on  pages  282-83  of  this  issue  should  prove 
of  real  usefulness.  Pest  control  is  indeed  only 
one  phase  of  production  —  variety  selection, 
soils,  planting,  liming  and  fertilizing,  pollin¬ 
ation,  pruning,  thinning  and  irrigation  are  all 
important — but  it  is  the  phase  in  which  success 
has  the  greatest  effect  on  eventual  worth  of  the 
crops.  In  our  time,  special  control  of  insects 
and  diseases  is  practically  imperative  for  satis¬ 
factory  production  of  fruit  and  vegetables. 

Not  all  of  the  pests  listed  are  found  in  every 
area  of  the  Northeast,  nor  is  it  assumed,  while 
the  chief  ones  are  there,  that  every  insect  and 
disease  that  troubles  the  region  is  included. 
Wherever  there  are  special  problems  —  recent¬ 
ly  discovered  resistance  of  some  red-banded 
apple  leaf  rollers  to  DDD  could  be  one  —  the 
county  agricultural  agent  and  his  associates 
will  be  glad  to  make  effectual  recommenda¬ 
tions. 

It  should  always  be  remembered  that  pro¬ 
tection  of  plants  from  injury  is  the  aim  of 
any  pest-control  program.  Advance  planning 
and  spraying-dusting  are  what  pay  premiums 
in  highest  quality  produce.  Temperature,  rain¬ 
fall  and  humidity  are  of  the  essence  for  proper 
timing  of  sprays.  It  is  according  to  how  well 
all  pest  control  practices  are  carried  out  that 
the  difference  between  horticultural  success 
and  failure  is  created. 


What  Price  “Orderly”  Process? 

THERE  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk  in  the 
past  couple  of  months  about  the  need  for 
—  and  the  wisdom  of  —  an  “orderly”  process 
in  the  matter  of  milk  pricing.  The  phrase  was 
manufactured  just  after  the  recent  milk  strike, 
evidently  to  try  to  chloroform  any  grass  roots 
sentiment  for  independent  thinking  and  action. 

The  bleating  of  the  trumpets  in  praise  of 
“orderly”  process  became  singularly  ineffective 
after  the  close  of  the  recent  milk  hearing.  It 
was  then  clearly  brought  home  to  dairy  farmers 
that  the  milk  hearing,  taking  up  nine  months 
and  102  sessions  of  valuable  time,  plus  16,000 
pages  of  testimony,  is  part  and  parcel  of  this 
so-called  “orderly”  process. 

Must  “orderly”  process  necessarily  bring 
with  it  delay —  and  suffering — for  those  whom 
it  is  alleged  to  benefit?  Can  the  “orderly”  pro¬ 
cess,  adopted  as  a  slogan  by  the  co-op  stooges, 
mean  that  this  is  the  only  orderly  process? 

Would  it  not  be  equally  orderly  for  the  dairy 
cooperatives  to  bargain  with  dealers  for  class 
prices  above  the  Federal  Order  minimum 
prices?  Might  it  not  well  afford  quicker  price 


adjustment?  Folks  are  inclined  to  forget  that 
the  Federal  Order  sets  minimum  prices  to  pro¬ 
ducers  for  a  reason:  to  encourage  bargaining 
between  cooperatives  and  dealers  above  and 
beyond  those  minimum  prices. 

It  seems  we  have  gone  so  far  down  the  road 
to  leaning  on,  and  looking  to,  government  for 
everything  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  that 
anyone  who  suggests  any  different  course  is 
criticized.  In  the  dairy  business  he  is  classified 
as  “disorderly.” 

There  have  been  far  too  many  sins  of  omis¬ 
sion  and  commission  perpetrated  under  this 
false  cloak  of  orderliness.  The  latest  is  the 
high-powered,  dealer-inspired  drive  for  a  com¬ 
prehensive  milk  order  (the  name  has  just  re¬ 
cently  been  changed  to  a  “single”  order  —  it 
sounds  better).  There  are  pie-in-the-sky  prom¬ 
ises  ranging  from  15  to  50  million  dollars  more 
a  year  in  producers’  pockets  if  this  plan  is 
adopted.  No  one  has  yet  given  a  gilt-edged 
guarantee  of  any  increase,  and  it  is  always  well 
to  bear  in  mind  that  those  who  are  shouting 
the  loudest  for  a  comprehensive  order  —  the 
dealers  and  their  special  co-op  stooges  —  are 
the  very  ones  who  were  in  1938  responsible  for 
the  loopholes  in  the  original  order  which  they 
now  claim  they  want  to  correct. 

Will  they  —  with  their  own  special  brand  of 
“orderly”  process? 


Ranging  the  Birds — and  Saving 

VEN  though  indoor  rearing  has  become 
quite  popular,  the  standard  practice  is  still 
to  raise  pullets  outdoors  on  range.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  in  these  times  especially  it  is  a  wonder 
that  any  poultryman  should  want  to  miss  the 
chance  for  the  kind  of  savings  on  mash  and 
grain  that  good  green  grass  —  plus  insects, 
worms  and  such  —  provides.  Most  research 
shows  that  some  two  or  three  pounds  less  feed 
are  consumed  by  the  individual  bird  on  range. 
If  a  man  has  3,000  pullets  on  a  six-acre  plot,  it 
does  not  take  much  figuring  to  see  that  he 
can  save  $300,  or  $50  an  acre,  per  year.  Re¬ 
striction  of  feeding  is,  of  course,  one  of  the 
elements  of  effective  range  rearing,  and  the 
article  by  Professor  Platt  on  page  301  of  this 
issue  tells  how  this  can  best  be  done.  So  long 
as  the  birds  have  adequate  grain  and  minerals, 
there  is  no  unfavorable  effect  on  eventual 
cumulative  egg  production;  possible  slightly  de¬ 
layed  sexual  maturity  may  actually  result  in 
larger  —  and  more  profitable  —  eggs  earlier. 

There  are  problems  with  range,  and  it  is 
better  to  prevent  them  early  than  to  solve 
them  later.  Predators  are  perennial,  and  they 
must  be  fought  with  electric  fencing,  traps, 
shotguns  and  dogs.  Theft,  certainly  not  un¬ 
known,  may  be  avoided  by  providing  illumin¬ 
ation  to  the  shelter  areas.  One  should  never 
let  the  ground  around  feeders  and  shelters  stay 
wet  and  sticky;  there  is  no  sense  in  giving  dis¬ 
ease  and  insect  troubles  a  chance  to  build  up 
on  range.  Gravel,  pesticides  and  medications 
should  all  be  kept  on  guard  while  good  care 
and  good  management  proceed. 

Properly  carried  out,  ranging  of  the  pullets 
can  be  a  very  satisfying  summertime  experi¬ 
ence;  success  with  it  lasts  all  year. 


Brevities 

“Behold  a  sower  went  forth  to  sow.”  Matt.  13:3. 

This  issue’s  cover  page  is  in  tribute  to,  and 
recognition  of,  “Be  Kind  to  Animals  Week”  — 
May  4-11. 

Hamilton  County  is  the  second  New  York 
county  to  be  certified  free  of  brucellosis.  Warren 
County  was  certified  last  July. 

The  quantity  of  certified  seed  potatoes  grown 
in  1956  is  the  largest  on  record.  A  total  of  51,574,- 
355  bushels— 24  per  cent  above  1955  and  18  per 
cent  above  the  10-year  average — was  produced. 

Growers  of  cigar-binder  tobacco  in  Connecticut, 
Massachusetts,  New  York,  New  Hampshire  and 
Vermont  have  voted  overwhelmingly  to  continue 
marketing  quotas  and  90-per-cent-of-parity  price 
supports  on  their  1957-58-59  crops. 

A  combination  of  dry  arsenicals,  chlordane,  and 
ammonium  sulphate  is  this  year  being  recom¬ 
mended  for  single-treatment,  pre-emergent  con¬ 
trol  of  crabgrass  in  lawns.  Said  to  be  from  85  to 
100  per  cent  effective,  the  mixture  should  be 
applied  early  in  May. 
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Cutter-bar  unit  takes 
60-inch  swath  of 
hay  for  silage  or 
grass  for  green 
feeding.  One  man 
attaches  it  in  a  few 
minutes. 


Row-crop  unit  chops 
and  loads  corn  or 
sorghum  for  silage. 
Short-corn  feature 
handles  stunted  crops  as 
well  as  tall 
hybrid  stalks. 


Corn  harvester  picks 
and  husks  ears 
into  one  wagon,  chops 
stalks  into  another  for 
silage,  fodder,  bedding. 
Saves  shelled  kernels 
along  with  ears. 


Case  210  chopper  with  PTO  drive.  Case  300  tractor. 


There’s  only  one  way 

to  make  forage  harvesting  pay  more  •  *  « 

Chop  Fast 
without  Choking 


to  get  the  most  in  tonnage 

with  the  least  power  and  time 


Because  they  keep  going  acre  after  acre 
without  clogging,  owners  like  Case  for¬ 
age  harvesters.  They  get  big  tonnage 
from  the  power  available.  They  also 
praise  the  clean,  uniform  cut  at  the  length 
desired.  Extra-strong,  light-weight  welded 
construction  keeps  parts  accurately 


aligned,  saves  power  in  soft  fields.  Sim¬ 
plicity  of  construction  and  anti-friction 
bearings  also  help  save  power  and  hold 
upkeep  costs  down.  Both  the  4-knife 
standard-cut  model  and  the  6-knife  full- 
range-cut  model  are  built  for  PTO  drive. 
Engine  is  available  on  6-knife  chopper. 


New  Forage  Blower 


with  automatic  non-stop  volume  control 


Handiest  blower  you  ever  saw!  Quick-setting  legs  avoid 
digging.  Spring-balanced  hopper  lifts  to  drive  in  either  way, 
drops  low  for  lowest  wagons.  Belt  or  PTO  drive  from 
either  side.  Center  feed  to  fan  avoids  threshing  action,  saves 
leaves.  Jackson-iink  feed  rake  has  deep  slats,  two-speed 
V-belt  drive. 


Crowds  capacity  without  clogging.  Feed  drum  floats 
on  forage,  aids  steady  flow  to  fan,  stops  feed  rake 
momentarily  in  case  of  overload.  Prevents  clog¬ 
ging,  permits  full  capacity  without  fussy  unload¬ 
ing,  makes  fast  work  easy. 


Use  the  new  Case  Crop-Way  Purchase  Plan  to  get  time-saving,  profit-earning 
machines  when  you  need  them,  make  later  payments  at  times  when  you  have 
money  coming  in  from  crops  or  livestock.  Ask  your  Case  dealer  ail  about  this 
easy,  thrifty  way  to  equip  yourself  for  fast,  low-cost  farming. 

I.  CASE 

SE  CO.  •  RACINE,  WIS. 

tiling  a  more  profitable  business  when  you  choose  and  use 
tractors,  balers,  combines  and  other  machines. 


B 

i 

i 

i 

i 


Send  for  Low-Cost  Forage  Facts 

Let  us  send  you  pictorial  catalogs  or  folders  on  items  you  check 
below,  also  any  size  tractor  or  kind  of  farm  machine  you  may  write 
in  margin.  Jf.  I.  Case  Co.,  Dept.  E.  717,  Racine,  Wis. 

□  Forage  harvesters  □  Wide-tread  wagons 

□  New  421  blower  []  PTO  manure  spreaders 

□  Crop-Way  Purchase  Plan  □  Hydraulic  loaders 

Name _ _ 

Address _ _ 


I 

I 


I 

I 


1 

I 


I 
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SPRINGTIME  REMINDER: 


To  prevent  salt  hunger 
in  your  livestock ...  put  out 


STERLING  BLUSALT  blocks  now 

With  animals  going  back  to  pasture,  they  require  more  salt.  But 
chances  are  they  won’t  get  as  much  as  they  need — because  they’ll 
be  eating  less  prepared  feed  containing  salt.  That’s  why  it  is  now 
especially  important  for  you  to  put  out  Sterling  Blusalt — blocks 
or  loose — in  every  field. 

Blusalt  supplies  the  additional  high-quality  salt  your  animals  need 
— and  may  be  lacking— in  the  springtime.  It  eliminates  any  danger 
of  “salt  starvation,”  one  of  the  most  serious  and  costly  conditions 
in  livestock.  And,  equally  important,  it’s  your  assurance  that 
livestock  will  get  the  most  out  of  their  feed  .  .  .  will  digest  feed 
properly. 

BUT  THAT’S  NOT  ALL  Sterling  Blusalt  also  protects  your  livestock 
against  the  hidden  danger  of  trace-mineral  deficiencies.  It  supplies 
— in  addition  to  salt— cobalt,  manganese,  copper,  iron,  sulfate 
sulfur,  zinc  and  calcium  iodate  (a  completely  stable  source  of 
nutritionally  available  iodine).  All  are  readily  digestible. 

START  FEEDING  BLUSALT  NOW  —  for  livestock  health,  efficiency, 
and  profits.  You  can  get  it  from  your  feed  dealer  in  50-lb.  blocks, 
4-lb.  Liks,  and  50-  and  100-lb.  bags. 


DAIRY  FARMERS:  When  cows  go  back  on 
pasture — their  milk  production  goes  up,  and 
so  does  their  need  for  salt!  Here’s  a  table  that 
shows  how  much  more  salt  your  cows  need 
a3  milk  production  increases: 


Yearly  requirements  per  cow 

Up  to  20  lbs.  daily  milk  production  30  lbs.  salt 

Between  20-30  lbs.  daily  milk  production  35  lbs.  salt 

Between  30-40  lbs.  daily  milk  production  41  lbs.  salt 

Between  40-50  lbs.  daily  milk  production  47  lbs.  salt 

Between  50-60  lbs.  daily  milk  production  53  lbs.  salt 

Between  60-70  lbs.  daily  milk  production  59  lbs.  salt 

Between  70-80  lbs.  daily  milk  production  65  lbs.  salt 

Between  80-90  lbs.  daily  milk  production  71  lbs.  salt 

Between  90-100  lbs.  daily  milk  production  77  lbs.  salt 

Data  is  from  published  results  of  extensive  feeding 
studies  at  a  large  number  of  agricultural  experiment 
stations.  Some  cows  will  eat  less,  some  more.  An  excess 
will  do  no  harm.  Let  the  cow  decide  how  much  she  wants. 


4-LB.  UK 


100-LB.  BAG 


STERLING  Trace-Mineral  BLUSALT 


Product  of  International  Salt  Company ,  Inc.  •  Scranton  2 ,  Penna. 


Livestock  in  Oklahoma 


Like  sire 9  like  steer ...  antibiotics  best  for 

dairy  calves . . .  lambing  the  ewes  in  Fall . 

By  RUSSELL  W.  DUCK 


!HE  Oklahoma  Experiment 
Station  located  at  Still¬ 
water  is  well  stocked  with 
worthy  representatives  of 
all  the  leading  livestock 
breeds.  Many  informative 
and  valuable  tests  have 
been  and  are  currently  being 
conducted. 

In  a  discussion  on  the  still  severe 
drought  situation,  Professor  Glen 
Bratcher  stated  that  during  the  past 
year  there  has  been  a  forced  liqui¬ 
dation  of  20  per  cent  or  more  of 
the  State’s  beef  cow  herds.  Further¬ 
more,  regardless  of  how  much  mois¬ 
ture  occurs  during  this  year,  prac¬ 
tically  all  range  areas  will  need  to 
be  stocked  lighter  than  normal  in 
order  to  not  kill  out  the  range 
grasses. 

Selection  of  Beef  Bulls 


It  has  been  shown  by  tests  at 
several  State  stations  that  the  beef 
bulls  which  make  the  most  rapid  and 
efficient  gains  from  calfhood  to  ma¬ 
turity  will  invariably  sire  the  most 
desirable  and  economical  gaining 


At  Oklahoma,  it  has  been  found  that 
gains  and  type  of  such  fine  steers  as 
this  1,315 -pound  Hereford  owned  by 
Ernest  Miller,  Hamburg,  Berks  Co., 
Pa.,  are  likely  to  be  much  the  same 
as  their  sires’. 


weights,  those  which  gained  the  most 
rapidly  were  also  the  more  efficient 
in  their  utilization  of  feeds  con¬ 
sumed.  In  a  progeny  test  of  per¬ 
formance,  the  calves  by  the  bulls 
which  had  made  superior  test  records 
were  much  better  for  gains  and  mar¬ 
ket  grade  than  those  sired  by  bulls 
with  a  less  desirable  test  record. 

Optimum  Protein  Level 

When  cottonseed  cake  was  fed  to 
fattening  steer  calves  at  the  level  of 
one  and  a  half  pounds  per  head  daily, 
it  resulted  in  greater  daily  gains, 
higher  selling  price,  and  consequent 
larger  profits  per  steer  than  when  fed 
to  comparable  calves  at  a  rate  of  one, 
and  also  one-half  pound,  respectively. 
Varying  the  level  of  the  protein  sup¬ 
plement  fed  so  that  the  calves  re¬ 
ceived  greater  amounts  during  the 
early  part  of  their  fattening  period 
and  less  during  the  latter  part,  did 
not  prove  to  be  superior  to  feeding 
the  same  average  amount  through¬ 
out. 

Fortifying  the  rations  of  the  steer 
calves  with  a  carotene  concentrate 
did  not  improve  either  weight  gains 
or  efficiency.  The  yellow  corn  alfalfa 
hay  and  silage  fed  for  the  174-day 
fattening  period  was  adequate  for 
the  dietary  needs  of  the  calves.  The 
average  initial  weight  of  the  steer 
calves  was  488  pounds  per  head,  and 
the  best  gaining  group,  receiving  one 
and  a  half  pounds  per  head  daily  of 
cottonseed  cake,  weighed  864  pounds 
at  the  close  of  the  trial;  they  graded 
as  top  choice.  Their  average  daily 
feed  consumption  consisted  of  11 
pounds  of  shelled  corn,  one  and  a 
half  pounds  of  cottonseed  cake,  one 
pound  of  alfalfa  hay,  about  seven 
pounds  of  silage,  plus  access  to  salt 
and  a  mineral  mixture.  The  mineral 
mixture  was  composed  of  equal  parts 
of  salt,  steamed  bone  meal,  and 
ground  limestone. 

Aureomycin  for  Dairy  Calves 


steer  calves.  In  general,  these  in¬ 
vestigations  have  been  based  on  a 
consideration  of  gains  alone,  rather 
than  a  study  of  gains  as  correlated  to 
desirable  breed  type  and  conforma¬ 
tion.  Professors  Bratcher,  Doyle 
Chambers,  J.  A.  Whatley,  Jr.,  and  D. 
F.  Stephens  are  conducting  continu¬ 
ing  studies  with  74  Angus  and  Here¬ 
ford  bulls  to  determine  what  rela¬ 
tionship,  if  any,  might  exist  between 
rates  of  growth  and  gain  and  desira¬ 
bility  of  type  and  conformation.  It 
was  found  that  26  of  these  bulls  were 
among  the  top  half  for  both  rate  and 
efficiency  of  gain  as  well  as  superior 
appraised  visual  rating. 

Professor  Chambers  called  my  at¬ 
tention  to  the  records  of  three  rep¬ 
resentative  bulls.  These  bulls  were 
half-brothers;  they  were  fed  the  same 
rations  and  received  the  same  care 
and  management.  At  the  age  of  one 
year  they  were  appraised  for  visual 
values.  Although  two  of  the  bulls 
were  about  equal  for  rate  and 
efficiency  of  gains,  one  of  them  had 
a  visual  appraised  value  of  some  30 
per  cent  more  than  the  other.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  third  bull  had  an 
appraised  value  of  almost  100  per 
cent  more  than  the  next  desirable 
type  bull,  and  in  addition  his  rate 
and  efficiency  of  gain  wei’e  almost  12 
per  cent  greater.  This  superior  bull 
required  only  574  pounds  of  feed  for 
each  100  pounds  of  gain  attained. 

Further  studies  by  these  investi¬ 
gators  and  Professor  L.  S.  Pope  show 
that  beef  bulls,  when  bred  to  cows 
which  are  approximately  similar  in 
breeding  and  past  performance,  sired 
calves  which  differed  greatly  in  their 
ability  to  gain  weight  under  com¬ 
parable  conditions.  Among  the 
calves  of  comparable  age  and  initial 


There  are  approximately  half  a 
million  head  of  dairy  cows  in  Okla¬ 
homa,  mostly  used  for  the  production 
of  fluid  milk.  The  predominant  breed 
is  Holsteins.  In  general,  dairy  farm¬ 
ers  grow  all  of  their  own  roughage 


Quality  roughage,  the  secret  of  ' eco¬ 
nomical  milk  production,  also  is  es¬ 
sential  to  health  and  long  life  of 
dairy  animals.  Piebe  Lenox  Viola, 
owned  by  Hilltop  Farms,  Suffield, 
Hartford  Co.,  Conn.,  produced  over 
14,000  pounds  of  milk  in  339  days 
ivhen  well  over  20  years  old. 

but  purchase  most  of  their  grain. 
Milo  (about  comparable  to  corn)  is 
used  as  a  silage  crop. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  effects  of 
different  amounts  of  crystalline 
aureomycin  hydrochloride  adminis¬ 
tered  orally,  subcutaneously,  and  in¬ 
tramuscularly  upon  the  growth  rate 
and  general  health  of  dairy  calves, 
several  tests  were  conducted.  These 
tests  were  directed  by  Dr.  C.  L. 
Norton,  head  of  the  dairy  depart¬ 
ment,  and  Professors  Magnar  Ron- 
ning,  C.  W.  Richardson,  and  E.  R. 
Berousek.  The  oral  administration  of 
70  milligrams  (mg)  of  aureomycin 
(Continued  on  Page  294) 
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“TANBARK”  TIME 
IS  NEAR 

SEVENTH  ANNUAL 
NYABC  CATTLE  SHOW 

August  2-3,  1957 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Open  to  all  daughters  of  NYABC 
sires.  Free  —  copy  of  regulations 
and  premium  list.  Write: 

New  York  Artificial 

Breeders’  Cooperative 

box  /fiVAHTV-  Whaca, 
528  b  xMlnUjy  n.  y. 

Serving  Dairy  Herds  in  New  York 
and  Western  Vermont  Since  1940. 

DOGS 


Guarantee  Low  Heelers 

Watch  strain  cattle  dogs.  Old  shepherd  strain 
stock  dogs.  Male,  year  old  $50,  spayed  year 
old  $75.  Border  collie  from  imported  stock, 
male  year  old  $50,  spayed  $70,  not  spayed 
$55  either  breed.  Collie  pup,  3  months  $25, 
female  $20.  Try  St.  Bernard  Collie,  crossed, 
make  children’s  pet.  Champion  sleigh  dogs, 
male  2  months  $30,  female  $25.  I  have  red- 
bone,  walker,  fox,  deer,  coon  hounds.  Come 
see  these  dogs  at  your  convenience,  if  you 
can’t  come  I  can  ship  anywhere  in  U.  S.  A. 
These  prices  include  all  duty  paid.  Certifi¬ 
cates  go  right  with  dog  or  pup.  Vaccinated 
against  rabies.  I  have  shipped  this  line  of 
dogs  all  over  U.  S.  A.  for  20  years.  Delivery 
guaranteed.  WILFRED  ZERON, 

MORRISBURG, _ ONTARIO,  CANADA 


Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 


-  ST.  BERNARDS  —  A.  K.  C.  - 

HEALTHY  FARM  RAISED  PUPPIES 
W.  E.  YODER.  MEYERSDALE,  PA.  Phone:  424-M 
—  A.K.C.  REGISTERED  GERMAN  SHEPHERDS  — 
Champion  Bloodlines;  Intelligent  Working  Farm  Dogs. 

Easily  Trained,  Natural  Herders. 
CAROLYN  B.  LARSEN,  R,  I,  ANDOVER,  N.  J. 

- SHELTIE  (Miniature  Collie)  PUPPIES - 

Champion  pedigree.  A.K.C.  registered,  wormed.  In- 
noculated.  ASTOLAT  KENNELS.  Kunkletown  3.  Pa. 

COLLIE  PUPPIES:  CnamDlonsftlD  Breeding.  Beautiet. 
*30:  $35.  PLUMMER  McCULLOUGH.  MERCER.  PA. 

WANTED:  A  GOOD  COUNTRY  HOME  FOR  A 
4-year  old  Collie.  He  is  gentle  and  a  good  watch 
dog.  He  is  black  and  brown  mixture  with  white  feet 
and  collar.  Please  contact:  W.  H.  JAMES, 

MORNINSSIDE  DRIVE,  OSSINING,  N.  Y. 


SHEEP 


—  EXCEPTIONALLY  FINE  HERD  OF  — 

25  REGISTERED  SUFFOLK  SHEEP.  $1,200 
15  EWES.  8  LAMBS.  2  RAMS.  Entire  Herd  Only. 
JOHN  PATRICK 

HASTY  HILL  FARM.  SUFFERN,  NEW  YORK 
Let  SUFFOLK  SHEEP  Increase  Your  Farm  Income. 

BOOKLET  and  BREEDERS’  LIST  FREE. 
Write  NATIONAL  SUFFOLK  SHEEP  ASSOCIATION 
BOX  324-  NY. _ COLUMBIA.  MISSOURI 

RABBITS 


yk  ra 

M  A  FI 

Mm 

Breeds,  Breeding:  and  Care,  Markets,  Etc. 
Plus  Bulletin,  25  Cents  We  Are  Association 
*  of  Breeders  who  want  to  see  you  start  right! 

AMERICAN  RABBIT  ASS’N.38,  ARBA  Bldg.  Pittsburgh.  Penna. 


RAISE  RABBITS 

A  FULL  TIME  BUSINESS 
OR  WELL  PAID  HOBBY 

Thousands  of  Kaisers  Needed  To  Meet  The 
Tremendous  Demand  for  MEAT — FUR — 
LABORATORY-BREEDING  STOCK. 

Knnui  tho  Porte  Illustrated  Book 
fill U Vv  lllu  I  utla  describing:  26 


HORSES  AND  PONIES 


- PONIES  FOR  PROFIT  AND  PLEASURE  - 

More  profit  in  raising  ponies  than  beet.  The  demand 
is  greater  than  the  supply.  10  Bred  Shetland  Brood 
Mares  and  one  registered  Shetland  Stud  —  all  for 
$4500.00.  Terms  arranged  or  will  sell  half  interest 
to  dependable  party.  P.  K.  FISHER. 

QUAKERTOWN,  R.D.3.  PA.  KEYSTONE  6-5648 

BURROS 


-  MEXICAN  BURROS  - 

$08  up.  Saddle  and  Birdie  $40:  Cart  $120;  Harness 
$45;  Halter  $3.00.  Over  50  to  choose  from. 

C.  P.  ZIEGER,  RIDGEBURY 
RIDGEFIELD.  CONN, _ Phone:  IDIewood  8-6949 

_ GOATS _ 

-  GOAT  SUPPLIES  - 

Milking  Machines,  Stainless  Steel  Milking  Pails, 
Strainers,  Bottlecaps,  Leather  Collars,  etc.  Send 
25  cents  tor  catalogue,  refunded  with  first  order. 
HOEGGER  SUPPLY  CO.,  Box  R.  MILFORD.  PA. 

CHINCHILLAS 


—  SOUTH  AMERICAN  CHINCHILLAS  — 

NOT  RABBITS.  N.C.B.A.  Registered  or  subject  to. 
Sited  by  Blue  Ribbon  Winner.  Write  for  prices  and 
free  literature.  JOHN  SISCO,  ERIN,  NEW  YORK 

DONKEYS _ 

WANTED:  PAIR  OF  YOUNG  SICILIAN  DONKEYS 
C.  W.  BERTELS.  TRUCKSVILLE.  PENNA. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 
_  Continued  from  Page  303 

FOR  Sale:  Niagara  super  cyclone  liquid  duster 

in  fine  condition.  Louis  Retz,  Airmont  Ave., 
Sunern,  New  York, _ 

FOR  Sale:  Haverly  8-can  milk  cooler,  nearly 

new.  Reasonable.  Mrs.  Mira  Bradford,  Box 
«L  R.  F.  D.  3.  Res.  Egremont,  Great  Barring¬ 
ton,  Mass. _ 

QUILT  Pieces!  Beautiful  colors!  V-  lbs.,  $1.00; 

3Va  lbs.,  $2.00.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Ward,  42-R  Manchester,  Springfield  8,  Mass. 
FOR  Sale:  50  72-hen  laying  cages,  6  100-bird 
growing  cages,  two  developer  batttries.  two 
starting  batteries:  complete  in  good  condition. 
The  lot  $1,500.  Wm.  J.  Parker,  Strawberry 
Hill  Road,  Concord,  Mass. 


5,000  EGG  Humidaire  electric  incubator  with 
separate  hatcher;  excellent  condition,  priced 
low.  Merle  Raub,  Rushford,  New  York. 


WANTED;  For  personal  use.  old  American 
pewter  plates,  porringers,  mugs,  etc.  Wen¬ 
dell  Hilt,  46  Massacoe  St.,  Simsbury,  Conn. 


WANTED:  Right  front  king-pin  for  1940  Stude- 
baker  President.  Mrs.  Ralph  Irland,  Box 
215,  Thiells,  New  York. 


FOR  private  collection,  pre-1910  automobile, 
preferably  one  or  two  cylinder.  T.  W.  Trice, 
Sennett,  New  York. 

May  4,  1957 


New  Nitrofurans  Movie  —  Hess  & 
Clark’s  new  film  designed  to  aid 
poultrymen  is  entitled  “Nitrofurans 
in  Agriculture.”  In  two  parts,  each 
running  for  27  minutes,  the  16  mm. 
black-and-white  sound  film  portrays 
experiments  with  chickens,  turkeys 
and  ducks,  and  it  interviews  experts 
on  the  subject.  Improvement  in 
growth  and  in  feed  conversion  is  dis¬ 
cussed;  so,  of  course,  is  disease  con¬ 
trol.  The  film  may  be  borrowed  for 
showing  to  farm  groups  upon  request 
to  Dr.  A.  L.  Andrew’s,  Hess  &  Clark, 
Inc.,  Ashland,  Ohio. 


“Prelude  to  Plenty”  —  A  very 
informative  16  mm.,  color  motion 
picture  on  malathion,  the  almost 
universal  insecticide,  is  being  sched¬ 
uled  for  showings  to  farm  groups. 
Tracing  the  development,  testing  and 
applicability  of  the  material  from  its 
laboratory  birth  as  RG  4049,  the  film 
portrays  malathion’s  beneficial  ef¬ 
fects  on  most  field,  fruit,  and  horti¬ 
cultural  crops.  It  is  an  educational 
movie.  Films  of  it  may  be  borrowed 
from  American  Cyanamid  Co.,  30 
Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 


Crop  Drying  Manual  —  The  Len¬ 
nox  Furnace  Co.  offers  its  excellent 
40-page  Farmers’  Manual  of  Crop 
Drying.  Detailed  and  well-illustrated, 
the  reference  considers  artificial  dry¬ 
ing  of  hay,  corn  and  grain.  It  is  an 
informative  and  useful  manual  for 
farmers  with  crop  drying  systems 
and  for  those  planning  or  contem¬ 
plating  them.  Copies  are  available 
free  of  charge  from  Lennox’s  eastern 
distributor,  Northeastern  Supply  Co., 
Ipswich,  Mass. 


Insect  Spray  Chart  —  Now  avail¬ 
able  to  farmers  free  of  charge  is  a 
new  folder  of  information  on  how  to 
spray  field  crops  against  insects.  In¬ 
cluded  is  an  up-to-date  chart  on 
specific  insects  and  remedies.  The 
handy  guide,  along  with  a  portfolio 
of  sprayer  literature  and  pictures, 
will  be  sent,  upon  request,  by  Han¬ 
son  Equipment  Co.,  Dept.  O,  Beloit, 
Wise. 


Stop  Floods  —  A  community 
watershed  program  is  the  way  to 
stop  your  floods  before  they  start, 
according  to  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co. 
How  Public  Law  566  can  be  of  local 
help  is  explained  in  its  watershed 
bulletin.  Copies  are  available  from 
Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.,  Peoria,  Ill. 


New  Farm  Machinery  —  Allis- 
Chalmers  has  put  together  pictures 
and  description  of  its  line  of  farm 
machinery  in  very  attractive  form. 
Copies  are  available  without  charge 
from  Allis-Chalmers,  Box  512,  Mil¬ 
waukee  1,  Wise. 


This  Guernsey  cow,  a  national  milk 
production  leader,  is  among  10 
head  presented  to  the  University  of 
Vermont  hy  Weston  Howland,  Brat- 
tleboro,  Vt.  L.  to  r.  are  UVM  Presi¬ 
dent  C.  W.  Borgmann,  Prof.  Hugh 
Riddell,  Dean  Joseph  Carrigan,  and 
Prof.  Robert  Fitzimmons. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


N.  Y.  Beef  Groups  Elect 

Robert  Watson,  Clyde,  wras  re¬ 
elected  president  of  the  New  York 
State  Beef  Cattlemen’s  Assn,  at  the 
recent  meeting  in  Ithaca.  William 
Landauer,  Red  Hook,  continues  as 
vice-president,  and  Myron  Lacy, 
Ithaca,  as  secy-treas.  New  directors 
elected  to  three-year  terms  are  C.  H. 
Bantham,  Cooperstown;  David  Beres- 
ford,  Delanson;  Thomas  Forrestal, 
Medina;  and  Yissakhar  Shwartz, 
Earlville. 

The  N.  Y.  Aberdeen-Angus  Breed¬ 
ers  Assn,  elected  William  Landauer 
president,  E.  C.  O’Boyle,  Katonah, 
vice-president,  and  Harold  Brown, 
Brant  Lake,  and  Richard  Kemp, 
Dansville,  directors.  J.  I.  Miller, 
Ithaca,  was  again  named  secretary, 
and  J.  W.  Stiles,  Cortland,  treasurer. 
The  association  presented  a  gift  to 
Secretary  Miller  for  his  15-year 
secretaryship  to  date.  It  invited  the 
American  Angus  Assn,  to  hold  the 
national  meeting  in  New  York  in 
1959. 

Scott  Traxler,  Dansville,  was  re¬ 
elected  president  of  the  N.  Y.  Here¬ 
ford  Breeders  Assn,  at  its  recent 
meeting;  Myron  Lacy  was  re-named 
secretary,  and  Mr.  Traxler  was  again 
chosen  for  a  three-year  term  as  di¬ 
rector.  Other  officers  elected  were: 
Charles  Weston,  Marion,  vice-pres.; 
F.  J.  Williams,  Jr.,  Pleasant  Valley, 
treas.;  H.  E.  Martin,  Dover  Plains, 
and  Carlton  Evans,  Pine  City,  direc¬ 
tors. 


March  Milk  Prices 

The  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent 
milk  by  co-operatives  and  dealers 
reporting  for  the  month  of  March 
1957  are  as  follows: 


Per  100  Lbs.  Per  Qt. 

Lehigh  Valley  Co-op _ $5.29  $.1125 

Monroe  Co.  Producers..  5.05  .1074 
Hillsdale  Prod.  Co-op....  4.61  .098 


Erie  Co.  Co-op .  4.53  .0963 

Bullville  Dist.  Corp .  4.52  .0961 

Mt.  Joy  Farmers'  Co-op.  4.37  .0929 

Sullivan  Co.  Co-op .  4.35  .0925 


Crowley’s  Milk  Co.  Inc..  4.29  .0912 

Delaware  Co.  Co-op .  4.215  .0898 

Bovina  Center  Co-op _  4.215  .0896 

Arkport  Dairies  .  4.19  .0891 


Chateaugay  Co-op .  4.19  .0891 

Conesus  Milk  Co-op .  4.19  .0891 

Fly  Creek  Valley  Co-op..  4.19  .0891 

Grandview  Dairy  .  4.19  .0891 

No.  Blenheim  Co-op .  4.19  .0891 

Rock  Royal  Co-op .  4.19  .0891 

Rose  Lake  Dairies .  4.19  .0891 

Sealtest  Sheffield  Farms.  4.18  .0889 
Dairymen’s  League .  4.08  .0868 


Fat,  freight  and  other  differentials  and 
charges  vary,  and  the  actual  return  is  more 
to  some  and  less  to  others,  especially  in  the 
case  of  dealers  and  cooperatives  owning 
more  than  one  plant.  The  Market  Adminis¬ 
trators’  prices  are:  New  York  $4.19;  Buffalo 
$4.38;  Rochester  $4.52. 


GET  THE  BEST 
INCONCRETE  SILOS 


COROSTONE : 


i  STRONG 
tion  for 
strength. 


-  T-Beam  Ac- 
maximum 


LONG  LIVED  —  Staves 
T  are  corrugated  and  vi¬ 
brated  in  individual 
molds  for  long  life. 

InO.  1  QUALITY— State 
approved  aggregate. 


SMOOTH,  ATTRAC¬ 
TIVE,  SELF  CLEAN¬ 
ING.  Never  needs 
painting. 


Y 


UNIVERSAL  STEEL  SILO  CO.  < - 

J  WEEDSPORT,  N.  Y.  BOX  217-R 

I  Please  send  me  free  booklet  on  Univer- 
|  sal  Silos. 

I 
i 

j  Address 

I 


Name 


City 


Ease  That  Backache  FAST! 


NO  FITTING  REQUIRED 


Encircling  Pullstraps 
Give  Firm  Even  Support 


with  Amazing  New 

-EASER 

SACROILIAC 

RELIEF 

For  Men,  Women 

$595 


A  strong  form  fitting  washable  support. 
Snaps  in  front.  Completely  washable  and 
sanitary.  Unexcelled  for  comfort,  invisible 
under  light  clothing.  Action-free;  you  earn 
bend,  work  or  play  In  it.  Don’t  suffer  any 
longer.  Get  easy  to  wear  Pi-Peer  BACK 
EASER  today.  10-aay  trial  offer.  Money 
back  guarantee.  Just  give  hip  measure¬ 
ment.  We  pay  postage  except  on  C.O.D.’s. 

PIPER  BRACE  COMPANY 
811  Wyandotte,  Dept.  RY57B,  Kansas  City  6,  Mo. 


BEEF  CATTLE 


-  REGISTERED  POLLED  HEREFORDS  - 

Bred  and  Open  Heifers;  Yearling  Bulls;  Proven  Herd 
Sires.  Top  blood  lines.  Visitors  always  welcome. 

PLEASANT  VALLEY  HEREFORD  FARMS 
GROTON.  NEW  YORK  Telephone  Groton  31 


7  -  ANGUS  COWS  -  7 

Bred  to  Dancote  Eileenmere  935,  a  Champion  Bull 
and  one  of  the  best  sons  of  Homeplace  Eileenmere 
999-35,  twice  Reserve  Champion  at  Chicago. 

Also  seven  of  his  choice  daughters. 

C.  C.  TAYLOR, _ LAWTONS,  NEW  YORK 


Reg.  Polled  Herefords 

BULLS  READY  FOR  SERVICE 
OPEN  AND  BRED  HEIFERS 
Modern  Bloodllnei.  T.  B.  and  Bangt  Accredited  Herd 
BATTLEGROUND  FARMS 
FREEHOLD.  NEW  JERSEY  PHONE:  8-2224 


HEREFORD  CATTLE 

Should  have  a  place  in  your  farm  program.  Foundation 
stock  of  proven  and  popular  bloodlines  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  from  our  members.  Write  for  information. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  HEREFORD  ASSN., 

12  WING  HALL, _ ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 

-  ANGUS  - 

Performance  tested,  big,  fast  growing  type  of  pure 
Scotch  breeding.  Request  folder  and  data. 
WYE  PLANTATION,  QUEENSTOWN.  MARYLAND 

-  HAVING  DWARF  TROUBLE?  - 

SELLING  DWARF-FREE  RANGE  AND  HERD 
BULLS  —  Reasonably  Priced.  Write  for  Information. 
WINDROW  FARM.  MOORESTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 
HEREFORD  HERD  BULL:  Reg.  senior  yearling,  ser- 
viceable  age,  excellent  pedigree  rugged  build  but  gentle 
disposition  priced  right.  VALLEY  FIELD  FARM. 
DOVER  PLAINS.  N.  Y,  Phone:  5321 


The  average  cost  of  production  for  March 
1957  was  $5.80  per  cwt.  of  3.5  per  cent  milk. 
This  is  in  accordance  with  an  analysis  made 
by  D.  L.  Cunningham,  N.  Y.  State  College 
of  Agriculture,  Cornell  University. 


Good-Bye  to  Osborndale 

One  of  America’s  best  known  and 
most  respected  herds  of  Holstein 
Friesian  dairy  cattle  will  be  dis¬ 
persed  at  public  auction  May  8-9  near 
Derby,  New  Haven  Co.,  Conn.  The 
Osborndale  Farm  herd  of  some  150 
head  is  being  offered  for  sale  by 
Charles  Stroh,  who  purchased  it  in¬ 
tact  upon  the  dealth  of  its  founder 
and  developer,  Mrs.  Waldo  S. 
Kellogg.  Built  on  Ormsby  blood 
through  sires  Sir  Bess  Ormsby  May, 
Sir  Piebe  Inka  May  Fayne,  and  re¬ 
cently  Sir  Bess  Ormsby  Burke  Fobes, 
the  Osborndale  herd  achieved  emi¬ 
nence  in  both  milk  and  fat  produc¬ 
tion  and  in  show-ring  and  classifica¬ 
tion  type.  Manager  of  the  Osborn 
dale  Farm  operations  for  many  years 
has  been  Fred  Nichols;  Hans  Jensen 
was  herdsman  since  1930.  Upon  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Kellogg,  the  farm  be¬ 
came  Osborndale  State  Park. 


SWINE 

1000  —  FEEDER'  PlG”  SALE  —  1000 

MAY  16,  1957  —  1.00  P.  M. 

BALTIMORE  LIVESTOCK  AUCTION  MARKET, 
WEST  FRIENDSHIP.  MARYLAND 
MARYLAND  SWINE  PRODUCERS  ASSN. 
ROOM  231,  SYMONS  HALL,  COLLEGE  PARK,  MD. 
WRITE  for  PRICES  on  CHESTER  and  BERKSHIRE 
CROSS  FEEDING  PIGS.  Six  to  seven  weeks  old  and 
eight  to  nine  weeks  old.  Ready  for  shipment. 
WALTER  LUX 

P.  0.  BOX  208, _ WOBURN,  MASS. 

— -  FOR  SALE  •  SERVICE  BOARS  - 

Six  to  Seven  Months  Old.  Now  Taking  Orders  For 
Spring  Pigs.  LOCUST  VIEW  FARM. 

H.  H.  SEMANS  &  SON 
R.  D-  I.  CANANDAIGUA,  NEW  YORK 


TTussedL  Pigs 

Chester  White;  Chester-Yorkshire  cross:  8-8-10 
weeks.  $  1 2-S 1 3-$  1 4  each.  Truck  delivery  on  50  or 
more  within  reasonable  distance. 

LIGHTNING  RANCH,  VIRGINIA  ROAD 
CONCORD,  MASS. _ Telephone  EM  9-9543 

FREE  CIRCULAR:  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 

Since  1934.  C.  LUT2.  Middletown  I,  Maryland 

MINNESOTA  NO.  ONE  REGISTERED  AND 

UNREGISTERED  SOWS.  BOARS  AND  PIGS. 
BRENHAVEN  FARM 

BOX  125, _ R.  D.  3, _ APOLLO.  PENNA. 

HAMPSHIRES:  MEAT  TYPE  BOARS  and  GILTS 

Slaughter  and  Production  Records  Available 
CEDAR  POINT  FARMS,  BOX  718.  EASTON,  MD. 
SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA  SERVICE  BOARS 
ALL  AGES.  BRED  GILTS,  SHOATS 
Extra  Nice.  Bred  for  MORE  LEAN  MEAT;  Also 
BABY  PIGS.  C.  W.  HILLMAN, 

VINCENTOWN.NEW  JERSEY  Phone:  8481 

MAPLEHURST  DU  ROCS,  FALL  GILTS,  BOARS  and 
SPRING  PIGS.  Russell  F.  Pattington,  Scipio  Ctr.,  N.Y. 


CAVIES 


-  ENGLISH  CAVIES  - 

Juniors  $1.00.  Bred  Sows  $2,00.  Also  fine  laboratory 
stock.  JOSEPH  PINTO,  Rt.  7,  ERIE,  PENNA. 
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NEW-HIGHER 


ANTICIPATED 

DIVIDEND 


BONUS  DIVIDEND 
DAYS  EVERY  MONTH 


Dividends  Credited  and 


Compounded  Semi-Annually 

Save  More,  Make  More, 

Open  your  account  by  sending 
coupon  below  with  $5.00  or  more. 
We'll  send  your  passbook  by  re¬ 
turn  mail.  We  pay  postage  both 
ways. 


Serving  the  Thrifty  Since  1850 


ASSETS  OVER  $80,000,000 

MAIN  OFFICE 
100  State  St. 
Ibany  1,  N.Y. 

Member  Federal  Deposit  Irx^roixe  Corporation 


Enclosed  is  $ _ _.  Please 

open  a  savings  account  for  me  and  mail 
passbook  to  address  below. 

□  Send  Banking  by  Mail  Information 

Name—— _ 


Address _ _ _ 

City _ State _ 25 


NSW 


NATURAL 

LIGHTWEIGHT 


DENTAL  PLATE 

Made  from  your  old  one . . 


New  Process  Saves 
Money  C 

Priced  * 

Low  As 

New  Professions  I 
Method  makes  beautiful  per¬ 
fect-fitting  plastic  plate  from  old, 
cracked  loose  plates  WITHOUT  IMPRESSION. 


30  DAY  MONEY-BACK  TRIAL 

YOU  can  have  gorgeous,  natural -looking,  perfect¬ 
fitting  false  plates  that  are  comfortable,  healthful 
and  prideful.  From  your  old  plate  we  will  make  a 
brand  new  denture  —  upper,  lower  or  partial  —  per¬ 
fectly  matched,  perfectly  natural.  Amazing  savings 
with  new  scientific  Clinical  method.  New  plates  re¬ 
turned  to  you  Air  Mail  usually  within  eight  hours, 
orun  Mf)  MHUCV  Just  send  name  and  ad- 
OCIfU  PIU  lYlUnCI  dress  for  interesting  de¬ 
tails  of  wonderful  guarantee  that  enables  you  to  try 
your  new  plate  for  30  whole  days  to  be  sure  they’re 
EXACTLY  what  you  want.  Ifnot  delighted.  Clinical 
returns  every  cent  you’ve  paid.  Write  immediately. 
CLINICAL  DENTAL  LABORATORY.  Dept.H-69-A 

335  W.  Madison  Street.  Chicago  6,  Illinois 


Plagued  Day  And 
Night  with  Bladder 
Discomfort? 

I  Such  a  common  thing  as  unwise  eating  or 
drinking  may  he  a  source  of  mild,  hut  annoying 
bladder  irritations  —  making  you  feel  restless, 
tense,  and  uncomfortable.  And  if  restless  nights, 
with  nagging  backache,  headache  or  muscular 
aches  and  pains  due  to  over-exertion,  strain  or 
emotional  upset,  are  adding  to  your  misery  — 
don’t  wait  —  try  Doan’s  Pills. 

Doan’s  Pills  have  three  outstanding  advantages 
—  act  in  three  ways  for  your  speedy  return  to 
comfort.  1— They  have  an  easing  soothing  effect 
on  bladder  irritations.  2  —  A  fast  pain-relieving 
action  on  nagging  backache,  headaches,  muscular 
aches  and  pains.  3— A  wonderfully  mild  diuretic 
action  thru  the  kidneys,  tending  to  increase  the 
output  of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes.  So,  get 
the  same  happy  relief  millions  have  enjoyed  for 
over  60  years.  Ask  for  new,  large,  economy  size 
and  save  money.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today ! 


®UJflLL  PftPW 


FREE-GOLDEN  ANNIV.  CATALOG 
New  selections  1957-58  patterns. 
Smart  new  colors  &  designs — 83  pat¬ 
terns — complete  instructions  for  mea¬ 
suring  &  hanging  wallpaper.  Whole¬ 
sale  prices  —  </3  to  '/2  lower  than 
retail  stores  and  WE  PAY  POSTAGE. 
vJ,  i  Write  Now  —  50th  Year 
PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 
i>lr  DEPT.  98  PHILA.  5,  PA. 


FREE  FOR 


ASTHMA 


If  you  suffer  asthma  attacks,  choke  and  wheeze,  find 
sleep  impossible  because  of  the  struggle  to  breathe.  .  . 
try  FRONTIER  ASTHMA  MEDICINE  now!  Get  im¬ 
mediate  blessed  relief  from  the  dreaded  symptoms  of 
bronchial  asthma.  Over  1,000,000  bottles  sold. 
FREE  TRIAL  bottle  by  return  mail.  You  pay 
nothing.  Send  name  and  address  now  to:  FRONTIER 
ASTHMA  CO.,  685- A  Frontier  Bldg.,  462  Niagara 
Street,  Buffalo  1,  N.  Y. 
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That  Delicious  “Burnt  Sugar”  Flavor 


Much  of  the  secret  of  the  luscious 
desserts  from  old  Southern  planta¬ 
tions  was  in  the  burnt-sugar  syrup 
which  was  stirred  into  sauces  used 
lavishly  in  desserts. 

Burnt-sugar  is  not  burned — it  is 
carmelized,  which  means  sugar  melt¬ 
ed  down  to  a  golden  amber  liquid.  A 
heavy  pan  that  heats  evenly  across 
the  bottom  is  used  over  low  heat. 
Burning  should  be  avoided  by  fre¬ 
quent  stirring. 

Burnt-Sugar  Syrup 

Use  2  cups  granulated  sugar  and 
1  cup  boiling  water. 

Pour  sugar  into  a  heavy  skillet  that 
heats  uniformly.  Melt  over  very  low 
heat,  stirring  constantly  with  wooden 
spoon  to  prevent  scorching.  Don’t 
worry  about  the  lumps — they  melt 
away.  When  sugar  becomes  a  clear, 
brown  syrup,  remove  from  heat.  Stir 
in  the  boiling  water  very  slowly.  Re¬ 
turn  to  low  heat  and  stir  until  syrup 
is  smooth  again.  Cool.  Pour  into  a 
pint  jar  and  cover  tightly.  Makes 
1%  cups. 

Burnt-Sugar  Cake 

Use  Yz  cup  vegetable  shortening; 
1%  cups  medium-brown  sugar;  1 


Two  Kitchen  Kittens 
For  Potholders 


5321.  Amusing  potholders  that  are  fun  to 
make  from  scraps  of  colorful  fabrics.  Em¬ 
broider  the  features — handy  as  can  be,  and 
wonderful  for  shower  gifts. 

No.  5321  —  Just  25  cents  —  ma;led  to  The 
Rural  New  ;  Yorker,  333  W.  30th  Street, 
New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

Include  25  cents  more  with  your  pattern 
order  for  the  1957  issue  of  our  Needlework 
ALBUM.  It  contains  dozens  of  designs  to 
knit,  crochet  and  embroider;  gift  patterns 
printed  inside  the  book. 


teaspoon  vanilla;  2  eggs;  2y2  cups 
sifted  cake  flour;  2y2  teaspoons  bak¬ 
ing  powder;  y4  teaspoon  salt;  1  cup 
milk;  3  tablespoons  burnt-sugar 
syrup  from  recipe  as  given  above. 

Cream  shortening.  Add  brown 
sugar  and  vanilla;  cream  until  light 
and  fluffy.  Add  eggs,  one  at  a  time, 
beating  well  after  each  addition.  Sift 
dry  ingredients  together;  add  alter¬ 
nately  with  milk  to  creamed  mixture, 
beating  until  smooth  after  each  ad¬ 
dition.  Stir  in  burnt-sugar  syrup. 
Bake  cake  in  2-paper-lined  10x6x2- 
inch  pans  in  slow  oven  (325  degrees 
F.)  35  minutes,  or  until  done.  Frost 
with  burnt-sugar  frosting.  Trim  with 
walnuts,  if  desired.  (Two  9-inch 
round  layer  tins  may  be  used.) 

Burnt-Sugar  Frosting 

Use  2  egg  whites;  iy2  cups  brown 
sugar;  y3  cup  cold  water;  2  table¬ 
spoons  burnt-sugar  syrup;  dash  of 
salt;  1  teaspoon  vanilla. 

Place  all  the  ingredients  except 
vanilla  in  double  boiler.  Beat  one 
minute  with  egg  beater.  Cook  over 
boiling  water,  beating  constantly 
with  beater  until  mixture  forms 
peaks,  about  7  minutes.  Remove  from 
heat;  add  vanilla;  beat  until  of 
spreading  consistency.  Will  frost  tops 
and  sides  of  two  10x6x2-inch  layers, 
or  two  9-inch  round  layers. 

Burnt  Sugar  Pecan  Sponge 

Use  Yz  cup  pecan  meats;  1  enve¬ 
lope  gelatin;  14  cup  cold  water;  % 


Women's  Essay  Contest 
On  Angus  Cattle 

Here  is  a  chance  to  write  from 
your  own  experience. 

“What  Have  Angus  Cattle  Meant 
to  My  Family?”  Answer  this  ques¬ 
tion  and  you  may  be  the  winner  of 
a  prize  in  a  contest  sponsored  by  the 
American  Angus  Auxiliary. 

The  contest  is  open  to  any  woman 
over  21  years  of  age  in  the  United 
States  and  must  be  written  from 
personal  experience.  First  prize  is 
$150;  2nd  prize,  $100;  3rd  prize  $50. 

The  essay  must  consist  of  not  less 
than  500  words  or  more  than  1,500. 
It  may  be  legibly  written  in  long- 
hand,  or  typed  (double-spaced),  on 
one  side  of  the  paper.  The  name  and 
address  of  the  contestant  should  be 
put  on  a  separate  sheet  of  paper  at¬ 
tached  to  the  essay. 

The  judges  will  be  an  independent 
panel  and  their  decision  will  be  final. 
All  essays  should  be  mailed  to  Essay 
Contest,  American  Angus  Auxiliary, 
Box  110,  Lebanon,  Indiana,  and  post¬ 
marked  not  later  than  midnight, 
Septemer  1,  1957.  Winners  will  be 
announced  at  the  International  Live¬ 
stock  Exposition  in  Chicago. 


cup  milk;  1  cup  burnt-sugar  syrup; 
y4  cup  sugar;  Yz  teaspoon  salt;  1  tea¬ 
spoon  vanilla;  1  cup  whipping  cream. 

Cut  pecan  meats  into  small  pieces. 
Soak  gelatin  in  the  cold  water.  Scald 
milk;  add  burnt-sugar  syrup.  Stir 
gelatin  into  hot  milk  mixture,  and 
to  this  add  the  sugar,  salt  and 
vanilla.  Set  bowl  in  pan  of  ice  water; 
stir  (to  speed  cooling)  until  it  thick¬ 
ens.  Whip  the  cream.  Fold  into  thick¬ 
ened  gelatin  mixture  (only  until  a 
marbleized  effect  is  achieved).  Chill 
in  the  bowl  until  firm.  Spoon  (small 
portions  because  it’s  very  rich)  into 
sherbet  glasses;  sprinkle  with  pecans. 
Serves  8-10. 

Burnt-Sugar  Sundae  Sauce 

Use  y4  cup  hot  water;  y2  cup 
burnt-sugar  syrup;  y4  cup  chopped 
nutmeats;  y4  cup  candied  ginger  (or 
orange  or  lemon  peel),  minced. 

Combine  all  ingredients  and  chill. 
Serve  over  vanilla  ice  cream.  Also 
excellent  as  a  sauce  for  plain  pud¬ 
dings  or  custard.  Enough  for  6  sun¬ 
daes. 

Burnt-Sugar  Custard 

Use  3  cups  milk;  Ys  cup  burnt- 
sugar  syrup;  4  eggs,  well  beaten;  % 
cup  sugar;  y2  teaspoon  salt;  1  tea¬ 
spoon  vanilla  flavoring;  1  tablespoon 
coarse  pieces  dry  cookies  or  cake. 

Scald  milk.  Blend  in  burnt-sugar 
syrup.  Combines  beaten  eggs,  sugar, 
salt  and  vanilla.  Slowly  stir  into  egg 
mixture.  Pour  into  8  (6-oz.)  custard 
cups.  Break  or  crumble  cookies  or 
cake  pieces  over  top  of  each  custard. 
Set  custards  in  pan  of  hot  water. 
Bake  in  moderate  oven  (350  degrees 
F.)  40  minutes,  or  until  knife  in¬ 
serted  in  center  comes  out  clean. 
Cool  before  turning  out.  Makes  8 
custards.  Doris  E.  Stebbins 

Connecticut 


Save  Time  and  Trouble 


A  cardboard  pop-bottle  carton 
makes  an  excellent  carry-all  basket 
for  household  cleaning  equipment. 
The  compartments  hold  furniture 
polish,  window  cleaning  solutions, 
sponges,  rags,  soap,  and  the  like. 
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W  h  h—Wheew! 

I  hung  the  clothes  like  multi-colored  banners, 

One  of  my  favorite  jobs  when  days  are  sunny. 

Who  whistled  at  me?  Some  boy  with  no  manners? 

Some  young  man  thinks  that  he  is  very  funny! 

Inside  again,  I  peeped  through  curtains,  caught 
The  brash  male!  Lo,  the  whistling  I  had  heard 
Was  not  a  prankish  lad  as  I  had  thought 
But  a  cardinal!  You  saucy,  scarlet  bird! 

New  York  State  —  Cleoral  Lovell 


Look  Pretty;  Be  Cool 

8239.  Scalloped  sun  dress  with  cover-up  bo¬ 
lero.  Sizes  36,  38,  40,  42,  44,  46,  48,  50,  52. 
Size  38,  dress,  5 Vs  yds.  of  35-in.;  bolero,  1  % 
yds.,  %  yard  contrast.  25  cents. 

8475.  A  cute  button-back  sundress  for  small 
fry.  Panties  included.  Sizes  2,  3, 4,  5,  6  yrs.  Size 
3,  dress,  1  %  yds.  35-in.;  panties,  %  yd.  25  cts. 
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8484  &  8485.  Adorable 
fitted  frocks  in  big  and 
little  sizes  —  designed 
to  defeat  the  heat.  No. 
8484  is  in  sizes  10,  12, 
14,  16,  18,  20.  Size  12, 
no  sleeve,  4%yds.  of 
39-in.  No.  8485  is  in 
sizes  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8 
years.  Size  4,  no 
sleeves,  2  yds.  of  39-in. 
Two  patterns,  25  cents 
each. 


8481.  Try  a  graceful  all 
over  print  for  charm¬ 
ing,  summery  classic. 
Sizes  12  V2,  14  %,  16%, 
18%,  20%,  22%,  24%, 
26%.  Size  14%,  3% 
yds.  of  39-in.  25  cents. 

8465.  Well  fitting  linge¬ 
rie  that’s  sew  -  easy. 
Sizes  32,  34,  36,  38,  40, 
42,  44,  46.  Size  34,  slip, 
3 Vs  yards  of  39-in.;  1% 
yards  4-inch  lace;  panties,  114  yards.  25  cents. 

Basic  FASHION,  Spring  and  Summer  ’57  contains 
dozens  more  smart,  practical  styles  for  all  sizes; 
gift  pattern  printed  inside  the  book.  Send  25c  now. 

Please  print  your  name,  full  address,  pattern  num¬ 
ber  and  size  desired.  Send  orders  to  The  Rural 
New  Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


Indispensable  Salt 

Rock  salt,  we  are  told,  is  the 
cheapest  and  most  effective  material 
for  ice  and  snow  removal.  Apply 
it  as  soon  as  the  snow  flies.  The  salt 
dissolves  the  ice  and  snow  by  turn¬ 
ing  into  a  brine.  (The  snow  also  dis¬ 
solves  the  salt.) 

Rock  salt  is  mined  in  New  York 
State  in  large  volume  and  the 
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government’s  road  plan  has  in¬ 
creased  the  demand  for  rock  salt  tre¬ 
mendously. 

Fine  white  table  salt  is  excellent 
as  a  cleaner  and  healing  agent  for 
the  teeth,  the  gums  and  the  throat. 
A  new  salt  dispenser  for  the  bath¬ 
room  has  been  originated  for  daily 
use  and  for  refilling  from  the  carton 
in  the  kitchen. 


Modern  Magnifying  Lenses 
Make  Reading  Easy  For 
Folks  Over  40 


NOW.— magnifying  lenses  for  elderly  folks  who 
don't  wear  glasses  regularly,  who  do  not  have 
astigmatism  or  diseases  of  the  eye,  and  who  have 
difficulty  reading  newspapers,  the  Bible  and  doing 
fancy  work.  It’s  no  longer  necessary  to  struggle  and 
squint  with  an  old-fashioned  magnifying  glass  which 
has  only  one  lens,  because  Precision  Magnifying 
glasses  bring  you  a  magnifying  lens  for  each  eye  and 
help  stop  eye-strain  and  discomfort.  Permit  restful 
reading  hour  after  hour  like  you  never  did  before. 
Try  them  at  home  on  a  five  day  trial  plan  that  leaves 
no  room  for  doubt. 

PRECISION  MAGNIFYING  GLASSES 
A  Blessing  for  Elderly  Folks. 

Lenses  are  scientifically  (not  Rx)  ground  and 
polished,  then  fitted  Into  a  frame  of  simulated  zylonlte. 
Truly  they  add  to  your  looks,  and,  for  reading  pur¬ 
poses  they’re  wonderful.  Complete  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Best  order  a  pair  today. 

SEND  NO  MONEY 

Just  mall  name,  address  and  age.  On  arrival  pay 
postman  only  $4.00  plus  C.O.D.  postage.  Wear  them  5 
days,  then.  If  you  aren’t  more  than  satisfied  return  for 
refund  of  purchase  price.  If  you  remit  with  your  order, 
we  ship  prepaid,  same  guarantee.  Order  from: 

PRECISION  OPTICAL,  Inc. 

Dept.  449-D  Rochelle,  III. 


REYNOLDS  RUB 


....  When  Pain  Strikes  .... 

Reach  for  REYNOLDS  RUB 
The  modern  RUB  so  many  prefer.  .  .Deep 
penetrating  relief  of  pain  due  to  arthritis, 
rheumatism  and  sore,  aching  muscles.  .  . 
grease  less.  .  .stainless.  .  .large  Z/z  oz.  tube 
51.00  postpaid.  MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE. 

REYNOLDS  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

1245  DEER  PARK  AVE. 

_ BABYLON,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. _ 

b—  HAY-ASMA  TABLETS  - 

Relieves  asthma  and  hay  fever.  Now  sold 
without  prescription.  Proven,  tested.  50 
tablets  $1.75,  I00-$2.D5.  Send  check,  M.  O. 
VITAMINS  —  60%  off.  .  .write  for  free 
price  list. 

VITA  MART  DRUG  SERVICE 
123-09  MERRICK  BLVD.,  JAMAICA  34,  N.  Y. 


CHAIR  CANE  and  BASKET  MATERIAL 

Liberal  Discount  to  Home  Bureau,  Church  and  School 
Groups.  Genuine  Chair  Cane.  Basketry  Reed.  Raffia, 
all  colors.  Seat  weaving  instructions  with  catalogue  35 
cents.  Basketry  and  Raffia  Instruction  Book  65  cents. 
FOGARTY.  205  RIVER  ST..  TROY.  NEW  YORK 


LEATHER  JACKETS  RENOVATED  EXPERTLY. 
Reasonably.  Free  circular.  BERLEW  MFG.  CO., 
DEPT.  18,  FREEPORT,  NEW  YORK 


STOP 

UNSIGHTLY 
RUST  STAINS 


SATE. . .  SIMPLE. . .  LOW  COST! 


No  more  ugly,  annoying  stains  on 
plumbing  fixtures!  Now  it's  easy  to  get 
rid  of  red  water— and  corrosion  and 
lime  scale,  too— with  a  simple,  inex¬ 
pensive  SureClor  unit  and  SureCleaf 
crystals. 

Also  purifies  your  well  water  by  kill¬ 
ing  water-borne  disease  germs  that 
cause  diarrhea,  dysentery,  and  deadly 
typhoid!  Easy  to  install — no  moving 
parts— costs  so  little. 

Mfd.  by  Paddock  of  Texas,  Dallas 

••••••••••••••## 

DON'T  WAIT— Mail  this  coupon  today, 

with  your  name  and  address,  for  all 
♦he  facts  about  SureClor  and  SureClear 
crystalsl 

CLAYTON  MARK  &  CO. 

National  Distributors  of  SureClor 
1980  Dempster  St.,  Evanston,  Illinois 


BELA-RO-PEOL  OINTMENT 

FOR 

ULCERATIONS  •  ECZEMA  •  RUNNING  SORES 

4  ounces  $3.00;  12  ounces  $6.00 
J.  V.  GREGAN  &  SON,  INC. 

341  E.  CENTER  ST.,  MANCHESTER,  CONN. 


Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 


New  Way  Without  Surgery 

Science  Finds  Healing  Substance  That  Does  Both — 
Relieves  Pain — Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (Special)  —  For  the 
first  time  science  has  found  a  new 
healing  substance  with  the  astonish¬ 
ing  ability  to  shrink  hemorrhoids 
and  to  relieve  pain— without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently 
relieving  pain,  actual  reduction 
(shrinkage)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all  — results  were 
so  thorough  that  sufferers  made 


astonishing  statements  like  “Piles 
have  ceased  to  be  a  problem!” 

The  Secret  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  (Bio-Dyne*)  —  discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  H.*  At  your 
druggist.  Money  back  guarantee. 

"“Beg.  C.  S.  Fat.  Oft. 


SEND  A  FRIEND  A  TRIAL  SUBSCRIPTION 
TO  THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


9  months 


for  25c 


Friend1  s  Name 


R.  F„  D. . Box  . 


.Street . 


Post  Office . State 


Your  Name . . . . 

Address . . . .  . .  . . . 

(We  will  send  a  gift  card  bearing  your  name.) 
THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER,  NEW  YORK  1,  N.  Y. 
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MILK  DOLLARS 


Any  dairyman  interested  in  milk  dollars 
has  to  be  interested  in  pennies.  The  price  of 
one  feed  against  another  may  be  only  a  matter 
of  a  cent  or  two,  but  what  about  cost  on  a  TDN* 
basis! 

Florida  Citrus  Pulp  is  a  proven  feed.  It  is  a 
carbohydrate  concentrate  that  is  recognized  as 
a  good  ingredient  because  it’s  high  in  TDN  plus 
trace  elements. 

Feeding  trials  conducted  under  the  best 
controls  show  that  Florida  Citrus  Pulp  has  prov¬ 
en  milk  stimulating  factors  and  in  addition, 
Florida  Citrus  Pulp  contributes  to  good  skeletal 
development  and  helps  to  produce  a  glossy 
coat. 

You  should  investigate  Florida  Citrus  Pulp 
as  an  ingredient  in  your  dairy  feed.  For  infor¬ 
mation,  fill  out  the  coupon  and  mail  to  the  ad¬ 
dress  shown. 

TDN*  -  Total  Digestible  Nutrients 


NAME  _ _ 

ADDRESS  -  _ ^ _ 

CITY _ _ _ STATE 


P.  0.  Box  1459,  Winter  Haven,  Florida  Dept.  A 


GET  RESULTS! 

WEB  GUARANTEES  IMMEDIATE, 


brought  relief  to  thousands.  Often  recom¬ 
mended  by  physicians. 

READ  WHAT  USERS  SAY: 

“I  have  worn  my  WEB  Truss  continually  for  two 
years.  I  am  painting,  lifting  and  climbing  with  feel¬ 
ing  of  support”  .  .  .  I.C.L.— Olean,  N.Y. 

‘‘I  have  been  wearing  the  truss  since  it  arrived.  I 
find  it  very  comfortable  compared  to  the  one  I  was 
wearing  before."  .  .  .  Dr.  G.C.R. — Burlington,  Vt. 
“My  rupture  is  all  but  cured  since  I  started  to  wear 
the  Web."  .  .  .  J.A.R. — Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


Write  for  FREE  book  on  rupture  core 

WEB  TRUSS  CO.  "t", 


RAW  WOOL  WANTED 

MONTGOMERY  WORSTED  MILLS  INC. 
MONTGOMERY.  ORANGE  CO.,  NEW  YORK 


Soften  UDDERS! 

Heal  TEATS! 

Designed  to  stay  in  pro¬ 
longed  antiseptic  contact, 
to  relieve  soreness  .  .  .  re¬ 
duce-  congestion.  You  will 
like  this  modern,  more  effec¬ 
tive  medication  for  Tender 
Udders,  Sore  Teats.  SI  at 
drug  and  farm  stores  or  write. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO.,  MORRIS  4,  N.  Y. 


Dr.  Nau/or's 

UDDER 

BALM 


Change  of  Address: 

The  Post  Office  Department  no  longer 
forwards  magazines  or  newspapers  which 
are  incorrectly  addressed.  We  reauest 
that  you  report  any  change  of  address 
directly  to  us  at  least  three  weeks  in 
advance.  In  any  reauest  for  change  of 
address,  or  in  any  communication  regard¬ 
ing  your  subscription,  kindly  clip  the 
name-and-address  label  from  your  latest 
issue  of  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER: 
the  key  numbers  on  this  stamp  enable 
us  to  locate  your  subscription  quickly 
and  to  give  you  better  service. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y„  1,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  : 


Livestock  in  Oklahoma 


(Continued  from  Page  290) 

by  capsule  resulted  in  average  body- 
weight  gains  at  four  weeks  of  age 
which  were  8.4  pounds  greater  per 
calf  than  gains  of  comparable  con¬ 
trol  calves.  Dr.  Norton  mentioned 
that  in  another  test  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  250  mg.  in  a  single  weekly 
oral  dose  was  as  effective  in  stimulat¬ 
ing  gains  and  growth  as  70  mg.  ad¬ 
ministered  daily.  Larger  dosages, 
administered  orally,  up  to  as  much 
as  500  mg.  single  weekly  doses,  pro¬ 
duced  considerably  less  gains  than 
either  the  70  mg.  daily  dose,  or  the 
250  mg.  weekly  dose.  However,  gains 
of  five  pounds  greater  per  head  were 
produced  by  the  larger  dosage  than 
that  of  the  controls. 

The  intramuscular  injection  and 
subcutaneous  implantation  of  60  mg. 
of  aureomyein  depressed  growth  as 
compared  to  the  controls.  Larger 
dosage  injections  resulted  in  some 
slight  increases  in  gains,  but  nothing 
to  compare  with  the  optimun  oral 
levels  previously  mentioned. 


A  group  of  cows  at  Oklahoma  viade 
the  most  money  ivhen  fed  grain  at 
a  ratio  of  one  to  eight.  But  fine 
roughage  like  this  grazed  by  Brown 
Swiss  dairy  cattle  on  Thomas  Ruther¬ 
ford’s  Woodstock,  Windsor  Co.,  Vt., 
dairy  farm  composed  much  of  the 
ration. 

With  the  narrow  margins  pre¬ 
vailing  between  the  cost  of  milk  and 
its  selling  {mice,  all  dairymen  are  in¬ 
terested  in  factors  that  may  lower 
production  costs.  As  feeds  usually 
represent  over  one-half  of  such 
charges,  it  is  of  special  value  to  con¬ 
sider  the  current  results  obtained  in 
Oklahoma  trials. 

In  discussing  results  obtained  with 
comparable  groups  of  cows  for  a  com¬ 
plete  lactation,  Professor  Ronning 
pointed  out  that  in  this  trial  the 
milk  was  figured  on  the  basis  of 
being  standardized  to  a  four  per 
cent  butterfat  content.  The  grain 
mixture  used  consisted  of  one-half 
oats  and  one-half  ground  milo  (com¬ 
parable  to  corn  meal),  fed  with 
alfalfa  hay  and  silage.  Steamed  bone 
meal,  ground  limestone  and  salt  were 
added  to  the  grain  at  the  rate  of  one 
per  cent  each.  The  grain  was  then 
fed  at  the  rates  of  one  pound  per 
three,  five,  and  eight  pounds  of  milk, 
respectively,  produced  by  the  cows 


N.  Y.  Short-horn  Sale 

Almost  half  of  the  33  bulls  and 
heifers  that  New  York  State  Short¬ 
horn  and  Polled  Shorthorn  cattle 
breeders  offered  at  their  annual  sale 
in  Ithaca  early  last  month  were  pur¬ 
chased  as  foundations  for  new  Short¬ 
horn  hei'ds.  Richard  Schofield,  West- 
field,  Chautauqua  Co.,  bought  six 
head,  including  the  pre-sale  show’s 
grand  champion  female  bred  by 
Lester  Ingham,  Fredonia.  Dr.  W.  A. 
Tucker,  Aubui'n,  Cayuga  Co.,  pur¬ 
chased  the  grand  champion  bull, 
Monmouth  Envoy,  bred  by  Frederick 
Frelinghuysen,  Holmdel,  N.  J.  Ellis 
Pierce  of  Cornell  University  did  the 
judging. 

In  the  junior  judging  contest, 
Charles  Baker,  Alfred,  Allegany  Co., 
placed  first;  Keith  Wilbur,  Genoa, 
Cayuga  Co.,  was  second,  and  Robert 
Murdock,  Holmdel,  N.  J.,  third.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  eighth-grade  class  at 
Chenango  County’s  South  Otselic 
Central  School  purchased  a  Short- 
hox'n  on  whose  income  they  plan  to 
pay  class  trip  expenses  when  they 


in  each  of  these  three  groups.  Week¬ 
ly  adjustments  in  the  levels  of  grain 
were  made  at  the  beginning  of  each 
week,  in  accordance  with  the  previ¬ 
ous  week’s  milk  production.  Hay  and 
silage  were  offered  in  a  ratio  of  about 
one  to  four,  in  amounts  that  would 
encourage  maximum  roughage  con¬ 
sumption.  The  group  of  cows  fed  at 
the  rate  of  one  pound  of  grain  to 
each  eight  pounds  of  four  per  cent 
milk  made  the  greatest  return  over 
feed  cost,  averaging  an  increase  of 
five  per  cent  more  than  the  cows 
fed  at  the  ratio  of  one  to  three;  and, 
about  one  per  cent  more  than  the 
cows  fed  one  to  five. 

Fall  Lambing 

While  the  drought  has  caused  de¬ 
creases  in  the  cattle  population,  it 
has  resulted  in  as  much  as  a  100 
per  cent  increase  in  the  number  of 
breeding  sheep  in  Oklahoma  during 
the  last  five-year  period.  Professor  R. 
L.  Noble,  in  charge  of  sheep  investi¬ 
gations,  estimates  the  present  num¬ 
ber  of  sheep  in  the  State  at  some 
220,000  head.  He  was  of  the  opinion 
that  the  increase  was  due  to  greater 
profits  having  been  made  during  the 
period  mentioned  with  sheep,  as  com¬ 
pared  to  cows.  Sheep  are  close  graz¬ 
ers  and  this,  combined  with  their 
ability  to  eat  weeds  and  scrub  growth 
to  good  advantage,  has  caused  them 
to  make  favorable  returns  in  spite 
of  the  limited  range  grazing.  Then, 
too,  the  comparative  price  of  sheep 
for  the  past  several  years  has  held 
up  well. 

Trials  at  the  Oklahoma  Station 
have  shown  the  monetary  advantage 
of  breeding  ewes  to  lamb  in  the  Fall 
instead  of  the  late  Winter  or  early 
Spring.  It  is  important  to  note  that 
the  breeds  and  types  best  suited  to 
such  a  breeding  practice  are  the 
Fine  Wools  and  the  Dorsets;  the  me¬ 
dium  wool  breeds  normally  will 
settle  with  lamb  only  in  the  Fall 
or  early  Winter.  Professor  Noble 
mentioned  that  the  fall  lambs  can 
be  finished  to  a  good  to  choice  con¬ 
dition  right  on  the  ewes.  The  work 
comes  at  a  slack  time,  and  the  lambs 
are  ready  for  market  when  the 
price  is  highest.  Such  lambs  can 
be  put  on  the  market  and  sold  as 
spring  lambs,  with  the  milk  fat  on 
them.  For  the  past  five-year  period, 
these  fall-droppd  lambs  at  the  Okla¬ 
homa  Station  have  been  ready  for 
marketing  in  May  or  earlier,  and 
have  averaged  bringing  about  20  per 
cent  more  per  hundred  pounds  live- 
weight  than  spring-born  lambs  which 
must  be  marketed  considerably  later. 
These  fall-dropped  lambs  also  have 
the  advantage  of  not  having  to  follow 
their  mothers  on  pasture  where  they 
usually  sustain  a  setback  due  to  heat 
and  insect  annoyances. 


graduate  from  high  school  in  1961. 

The  top-seling  female  in  the  sale 
was  Glen  Cove  Butterfly  consigned 
by  Worden  Brothers,  Windsor, 
Broome  County.  a.  p. 


Ellis  Pierce,  Cornell  University, 
selected  Lockdale  Beauty  3D  as 
grand  champion  female  at  the  recent 
N.  Y.  State  Shorthorn  Show  and  Sale 
at  Ithaca. 
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OF  CAIRO,  NEW  YORK,  SAYS: 
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shown  above  putting  a  tray  of  eggs  in  his 
incubator,  is  a  leading  hatchery  operator  and 
poultry  breeder  in  Cairo,  N.Y.  Mr.  Carrano 
is  known  for  the  exacting  care  he  takes  in 
every  phase  of  his  operation  .  .  .  and  it  was 
natural  that  he  took  the  same  painstaking 
care  in  choosing  his  cigarette.  “It’s 
Viceroy  for  me,”  he  says.  “I’ve  tried 
’em  all,  and  Viceroys  have  more  flavor 
and  are  far  smoother.” 


©1957,  Brown  &  Williamson  Tobacco  Corn 


From  the  finest  tobacco  grown,  Viceroy 
selects  only  the  Smooth  Flavor 
Leaf.  No  other  will  do! 


Each  Smooth  Flavor  Leaf  is  specially 
Deep-Cured,  golden  brown  through  and 
through,  for  extra  smoothness ! 


Only  Viceroy  smooths  each 

puff  through  20,000  filters  made  from  pure 

cellulose— soft,  snow-white,  natural! 
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Corn  —  "King  of  Field  Crops  ” 
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(Continued  from  Page  275) 

fertilization  16,000  to  18,000  plants 
per  acre  are  needed  for  top  coni 
yields.  Having  this  many  plants  may 
require  dropping  20,000  kernels, 
which,  if  80  per  cent  survive,  would 
then  provide  the  minimum  number. 
Excessive  tractor  speeds  may  result 
in  drops  of  as  low  as  50  per  cent  of 
those  planned;  the  accuracy  of  drop 
decreases  with  increasing  ground 
speeds.  Most  corn  planters  function 
best  when  moved  at  a  rate  of  about 
three  miles  per  hour.  The  actual 
corn-seed  drop  can  be  easily  mea¬ 
sured  by  a  run  with  the  planter 
on  sod  where  the  kernels  can  be 
counted.  A  count  of  the  kernels  drop¬ 
ped  in  30  feet  is  a  good  measure.  The 
following  give  a  drop  of  20,000 
kernels,  or  about  16,000  plants  per 
acre: 

Kernels  Space 

Width  of  Planted  Between 

Corn  Rows  in  30  Feet  Kerne 

36  inches  41  8.8  inches 

38  inches  44  8.3  inches 

40  inches  46  7.8  inches 

42  inches  48  7.5  inches 

Spacing  the  rows  36  to  42  inches 
apart  offers  no  yield  advantage  one 
way  or  another.  If  the  number  of 
plants  per  acre  is  the  same,  yields  do 
not  drop  off  until  rows  are  widened 
to  five  or  six  feet.  Wide-spaced  rows 
do  mean  greater  clearance  for  wagons 
lulled  behind  pickers  and  choppers, 
rowever.  Because  standard  two-row 
Dickers  are  frequently  set  at  40 
inches,  row  spacing  "of  40  inches  may 
also  result  in  less  drag  on  stalks  as 
they  go  into  the  rolls.  More  serious 
i;han  this  drag  from  the  points  is 
;he  pushing  on  adjacent  unharvested 
rows  by  wide  wagons  and  harvest 
machines  as  they  pass.  This  usually 
results  in  losses  or  in  expensive 
gleaning.  A  10-acre  field  planted  to 
42-inch  rows  has  23.4  miles  of  row; 
the  same  field  in  36-inch  rows  has 
27.5  miles.  Even  exclusive  of  extra 
turns,  at  three  miles  per  hour  there 
can  be  saved  almost  a  half  hour 
per  cultivation  with  a  two-row  ma¬ 
chine.  Counting  cultivations,  plant¬ 
ing  and  harvest,  the  long  part  of  a 
day  per  season  could  be  easily  lost 
on  a  narrow-rowed  field  of  this  size. 

Fertilization  for  Corn 

On  New  York  dairy  farms  where 
sods  are  turned  for  corn,  200  pounds 
of  10-10-10  fertilizer  as  a  starter  will 
usually  produce  top  yields.  On  cash 
crop  farms,  where  manure  is  scarce 
and  corn  follows  corn,  trials  at  the 
New  York  research  farms  show  that 
more  fertilizer — i.e.,  70  pounds  of  ni¬ 
trogen  and  40  pounds  each  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  potash  —  are  needed 
for  top  yields.  The  bulk  of  the  ni¬ 
trogen  can  be  plowed  down  or  side- 
dressed  and  the  balance  distributed 
with  the  phosphorus  and  potash 
through  the  fertilizer  attachment  to 
the  planter.  This  would  mean  on 
cash-crop  farms  that  250  pounds  of 
an  8-16-16  fertilizer  would  be  used 
at  planting,  with  50  pounds  of  extra 
nitrogen  either  plowed  down  earlier 
or  side-dressed  later. 

Fertilizer  application  with  the  or¬ 
dinary  split  boot  on  a  corn  planter 
requires  care.  Fast  travel  with  most 
of  these  boots  puts  seed  and  fer¬ 
tilizer  in  contact.  Because  nitrogen 
and  potassium  salts  are  generally 
likely  to  cause  burning  or  seedling 
damage,  some  workers  place  a  safety 
limit  for  ordinary  split  boot  appli¬ 
cation  at  40  pounds  of  nitrogen  and 
potassium  salts  per  acre.  This  would 
be  200  pounds  of  10-10-10  or  170 
pounds  of  8-16-16;  but  for  moist  cli¬ 
mates  and  heavy  soils  the  figures  are 
probably  too  conservative.  Damage  is 
more  likely  on  sandy  than  on  clay 
soils,  and  it  is  more  serious  in 
drouths  than  when  the  soil  moisture 
is  high.  All  salt  injury,  or  burning, 
of  corn  is  not  visible  to  the  naked 
eye.  Germination  may  be  slowed,  and 
this  can  mean  a  head  start  for  weeds. 
Manufacturers  presently  are  produc¬ 
ing  attachments  that  place  the  fer¬ 


tilizer  in  a  single  band  two  inches 
to  the  side  and  below  the  seed.  These 
should  be  more  satisfactory  for  appli¬ 
cation  of  large  amounts  of  fertilizer 
than  the  old  split  boot. 

Time  of  Planting 

Corn  being  a  warm-season  plant, 
planting  time  for  it  has  been  guided 
by  signs  and  sayings  of  Spi'ing— 
“when  the  oak  leaves  are  as  big  as 
squirrel’s  ears”,  or  “plant  your  corn 
by  the  10th  of  May  and  it  will  not 
bother  when  you  are  making  hay.” 
But  the  best  time  for  planting  really 
differs  quite  a  bit  from  year  to  year. 
Dread  of  a  cold  wet  spell  that  would 
reduce  stands  after  planting  should 
often  be  dissolved  by  recognition 
that  frosts  also  come  early  some 
years.  There  is  a  saying  for  this, 
too:  “You  can  freeze  corn  in  the 
Spring,  and  it  will  still  grow;  but 
in  the  Fall  a  frost  kills.”  With  weed 
sprays,  seed  treatments  and  early  hy¬ 
brids,  fear  of  unseasonably  cool  wet 
weather  after  planting  should  not  be 
great.  Early  planting  in  Spring  de¬ 
creases  the  chances  of  frost  dam¬ 
age  in  the  Fall. 

Control  of  Weeds  in  Corn 

Chemical  herbicides  work  almost 
miracles  if  they  are  used  when  weeds 
are  young.  Sprays  are  most  effective 
either  before  the  corn  is  up  —  not, 
however,  on  light  sandy  soils  —  or 


For  plow  planting,  a  three-plow  trac¬ 
tor  with  a  two-row  planter  followed 
by  a  two-plow  tractor  make  five  14- 
inch  furroivs  for  a  spacing  of  35 
inches  between  the  two  rows  of  corn. 

when  it  is  four  to  10  inches  high. 
Some  18,000  corn  plants  per  acre 
need  all  the  plant  food,  water  and 
light  they  can  get;  v/eeds  are  not 
wanted.  Most  of  the  damage  by  weeds 
comes  in  the  first  week  or  two  after 
recommended  spraying  time. 

Cornell  recommends  two  gallons  of 
dinitro  (Premerge  or  Sinox  PE)  in 
30  gallons  of  water  for  pre-emergent 
treatment  at  planting  or  1.5  pounds 
low  volatile  ester  2,4-D  in  five  to  15 
gallons  of  water  three  to  five  days 
after  planting.  After  emergence  of 
of  the  corn,  it  suggests  either  a 
half  pound  of  2,4-D  amine  or  a  quar¬ 
ter  pound  of  2,4-D  ester  when  the 
corn  is  four  to  10  inches  tall.  Later 
when  the  corn  is  10  to  24  inches 
high,  it  would  increase  the  rate  of 
either  the  2,4-D  ester  or  amine  to 
three-quarters  or  one  pound  per  acre 
in  five  to  15  gallons  of  water.  The 
latter  treatment  is  recommended 
only  where  weeds  are  very  serious. 
Herbicidal  damage  to  corn,  if  it  oc¬ 
curs  at  all,  is  most  likely  on  hot 
days. 

Though  chemical  control  removes 
most  of  the  broad-leaved  weeds,  it 
does  not  control  grasses.  These  must 
be  removed  or  covered  by  the  culti¬ 
vator.  Cultivator  adjustment  has 
often  been  neglected  because  of  the 
apparent  security  furnished  by  her¬ 
bicides.  Good  cultivation  is  still  im¬ 
portant  to  remove  grasses  and  resis¬ 
tant  weeds.  Broad  shovels  or  sweeps 
aligned  to  cover  the  entire  between- 
the-row  area  and  set  to  roll  the  dirt 
to  the  corn  and  to  cover  young  weeds 
and  grasses  are  still  important  in 
the  production  of  top  corn  yields. 
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Dost  thou  love  life?  Then  do  not 
squander  time,  for  that  is  the  stuff 
life  is  made  of.  —  Franklin,  Poor 
Richard’s  Almanac,  1757. 
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FIRST  GRASS 


with  a  GRANGE  silo 


Exclusive  GRANGE  features  plus  your  first 
crop  of  GRASS  save  work  and  dollars — cut 
amount  of  concentrate  and  supplement 
needed  per  animal.  New  Grange  Sure-Set 
keeps  moisture  out  insures  highest  possible 
food  value. 
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GRANGE  SILO  CO. 
Red  Creek,  N.  Y. 
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NEW  FINANCE  PLAN  AVAILABLE 


These  Brand  Name  Imple¬ 
ments 

•  Roderick  Lean  Tillage  Tools 

•  Vulcan  Pulverizers 

•  Harvey  Elevators  and  Hammer  Mills 

•  Pittsburgh  Deep  Feeder  and  Carry  Lift 
are  made  to  take  the  hard 
knocks.  Special  alloy  steel, 
heat  treated  parts  and  cad¬ 
mium  plated  fasteners  are  all 
used  when  the  demand  is  for 
durability.  When  you’re  look¬ 
ing  for  durable  farm  equip¬ 
ment,  look  for  these  brand 
names. 


FARM  TOOLS  DIVISION 

PITTSBURGH  FORGINGS  CO. 

105  THORN  STREET 
CORAOPOUS,  PENNSYLVANIA 

*  .  V  -"f  '•  '  ‘  ’  ’  -J  Li  ■ 
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DURABLE 

IMPLEMENTS 
SERVICE  PARTS 


Wafer  Seepage  in 
Cellar  Floor 

Have  you  any  suggestions  on  how 
to  make  a  cellar  floor  watertight? 
Due  to  a  heavy  rainfall  recently  I 
have  been  carrying  out  water  day 
and  night.  My  house  is  on  high  land; 
this  is  the  first  time  in  three  years 
I  had  water  in  my  cellar.  The  floor 
was  put  in  in  sections;  that  is  where 
water  comes  through.  I  have  used 
water  plug  but,  to  do  the  large 
seams  it  would  cost  me  a  fine  penny. 
Some  say  to  use  hot  tar  and  seal  up 
the  seams;  other  say  to  chisel  out  the 
crack  and  paint  with  tar,  then  ce¬ 
ment  it;  still  others  say  to  put  in  a 
pump.  a.  c. 

If  you  have  ground  water  seepage, 
you  should  first  install  a  line  of 
drain  tile  all  around  and  under  the 
edge  of  the  cellar  floor.  This,  of 
course,  means  digging  up  the  floor 
about  10-12  inches  wide  all  around 
the  perimeter.  The  drain  tile  con¬ 
verges  on  a  sump  pit  in  one  corner 
of  the  cellar.  Then  a  cellar  drainer 
or  a  sump  pump  is  needed  to  re¬ 
move  the  water  to  an  outside  dis¬ 
posal  point. 

To  repair  the  floor  and  any 
cracks,  first  remove  any  unsound  or 
loose  concrete.  Clean  the  slab  and 
cracks  with  muriatic  acid.  Use  about 
20  parts  of  water  to  one  part  acid. 
Pour  the  acid  slowly  into  the  wrater 
and  stir  as  you  pour.  Avoid  spatter¬ 
ing.  When  the  acid  solution  has  stop¬ 
ped  “working”  on  the  concrete,  flush 
off  the  water.  Plug  the  cracks  with 
a  mixture  of  one  part  Portland  ce¬ 
ment,  twTo  and  one  half  parts  sand 
and  a  waterproofing  compound  used 
in  concrete.  These  compounds  are 
available  at  building  supply  yards. 
Use  as  directed  by  the  manufacturer. 
Then  cover  the  old  slab  with  a  two- 
inch  layer  of  new  concrete.  Use  the 
waterproofing  compound  as  directed 
on  the  label  for  mass  concrete. 

Most  waterproofing  compounds  are 
also  used  to  make  a  bonding  grout. 
This  is  a  mixture  of  water,  water¬ 
proofing  compound  and  a  small 
amount  of  Portland  cement.  The 
grout  is  applied  at  the  joint  between 
the  cellar  wall  and  the  new  layer  of 
slab.  The  concrete  is  poured  while 
the  bonding  grout  is  still  tacky. 
Grouting  the  joint  all  around  the 
edge  of  the  floor  is  important.  This 
is  a  rather  large  undertaking  just 
described,  but  you  will  find  it  worth 
the  trouble  and  expense. 


Tile  Drainage  for  Surface 
Wafer 

My  barnyard  is  lower  than  the  sur¬ 
rounding  area  and  many  times  I  find 
my  cemented  area  under  water.  The 
surrounding  knolls  are  gravelly  and 
the  water  eventually  seeps  away  but 
it  is  quite  bothersome.  If  I  were  to 
lay  a  tile  line  through  a  knoll,  it 
would  have  to  be  about  450  feet  long. 
Do  you  think  this  is  the  best  solu¬ 
tion  to  my  problem  and,  if  so,  give 
me  instructions  on  sizes  of  tiles, 
slope,  inlet  and  outlet  construction, 
and  just  how  to  lay  it  out  as  I  would 
have  to  go  about  six  feet  deep. 

New  York  G.  e.  b. 

If  possible,  encircle  your  concrete 
area  with  a  drainage  line.  The  line 
should  be  placed  as  near  as  possible 
to  the  sloped  areas  that  cause  the 
run-off  of  surface  water.  The  ma¬ 
terial  to  use  is  agricultural  tile,  or 
field  tile.  It  is  a  soft-burned  clay 
pipe  four  inches  in  diameter  and  12 
inches  long.  It  is  square  cut  on  the 
ends  and  is  laid  with  a  slight  space 
(about  one-half  inch  between).  They 
are  buried  as  close  to  the  surface  of 
the  ground  as  feasible.  With  a  gravel¬ 
ly  soil  you  could  cover  the  line  deep¬ 
er  than  with  other  soils. 

The  piping  must  be  protected  from 
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vehicles  as  it  is  very  brittle.  No  par¬ 
ticular  installations  are  required  at 
the  inlet  or  outlet  since  the  line  is 
designed  to  take  up  the  water  along 
its  entire  length. 

Cover  the  top  side  of  each  end 
joint  with  a  strip  of  tar  paper  or 
similar  substance  and  slope  the  line 
about  one  in  each  five  feet  of  run. 
There  should  be  an  outlet  or  dis¬ 
charge  point  somewhere  in  the  line 
to  dispose  of  heavy  run-off.  Locate  it 
at  a  spot  where  the  least  amount 
of  trenching  is  needed  to  reach  a 
point  lower  than  the  concrete  area. 
If  this  is  impossible,  dig  a  dry  well 
at  several  points  in  the  drainage  line. 
Make  the  dry  well  about  five  to  six 
feet  deep  and  four  to  five  feet  across. 
Fill  with  large,  thin  flat  stones. 


Cleaning  and  Laying  Up 
Field  Sfone 

Is  there  any  way  to  clean  field 
stone  to  bring  the  color  out  without 
sandblasting  it?  Also,  what  mixture 
of  mortar  is  best  to  use  to  lay  this 
stone?  a.  j. 

To  clean  the  stone,  use  a  dilute 
solution  of  muriatic  acid — one  part 
acid  to  10  parts  water.  Use  a  stiff 
bristle  brush  to  apply.  Be  sure  eyes 
are  protected  with  goggles,  or  better 
yet  a  plastic  shield  to  protect  all  the 
face. 

For  a  mortar,  use  one  part  cement 
and  three  parts  sand,  mixed  faii'ly 
dry.  Be  sure  all  voids  between  the 
stones  are  filled  with  mortar.  Some 
saving  of  mortar  can  be  made  by 
using  small  stones,  or  spalls,  with  the 
mortar  in  the  large  voids. 


Ash  Poles  for  Rafters 

Can  ash  poles  be  used  for  building 
lean-to  sheds  for  machinery  storage 
rather  than  go  to  the  expense  of 
sawing  out  rafters?  I  would  like  to 
come  out  20-25  feet.  Please  advise  on 
size  of  poles  and  just  how  to  hold 
them  in  place,  etc.  g.  b. 

Ash  poles  are  suitable  for  rafters 
in  a  lean-to.  Let  them  season  as  long 
as  possible  before  installing;  the 
greener  they  are,  the  more  they  will 
sag  as  they  season.  For  a  24-foot 
space  use  poles  at  least  three  inches 
in  diameter  and  space  24  inches  cen¬ 
ter  to  center.  Across  the  tops  of  the 
poles  nail  one  by  three  boards  spaced 
24  inches  center  to  center.  You  can 
then  use  corrugated  aluminum  or 
galvanized  iron  roofing. 


Aluminum  Sash  Sticks 

What  can  be  used  to  free  sticky 
triple-track  aluminum  windows  that 
don’t  slide  free?  e.  m. 

Try  rubbing  a  cake  of  paraffin  on 
the  aluminum  tracks.  Repeat  when 
the  sash  shows  signs  of  sticking. 


A  lesson  in  safety 
Benny  has  scored  .  .  . 

Had  he  grounded  the  drill  press 
He’d  not  now  he  floored. 

Beth  Wilcoxson 


When  myers  moves  in 

'fyifc wtfrs 


Control  Both  Weeds  and  Insects  Economically 
with  a  Low  Cost,  Multi-Use  Myers  Sprayer 


...  For  Fields 
and  Fence  Rows 

Maximum  capacity  6  GPM  and 
300  pounds  pressure;  easily 
regulated  relief  valve  and  heavy- 
duty  pressure  gauge;  adjustable 
nozzle  assembly  bracket;  all¬ 
brass  nozzle  head,  shutoff  con¬ 
trol,  hose  fittings  and  suction 
strainer;  oil-resistant  hose. 

...  For  Livestock 

Capacity  6  GPM,  and  300  pounds 
pressure;  relief  valve  and  heavy- 
duty  pressure  gauge;  all-brass 
shutoff  control,  hose  fittings  and 
suction  strainer;  positive  jet 
agitation;  25-foot  oil-resistant 
hose;  Myers  high-pressure  ad¬ 
justable  gun. 


Myers 


POWER  SPRAYERS 

WATER  SYSTEMS  AND  IRRIGATION  PUMPS 


THE  F.  E.  MYERS  &  BRO.  CO. 

6805  ORANGE  ST.,  ASHLAND,  OHIO  •  KITCHENER,  ONTARIO 


Y  LOW  COST 
WEATHER  PROTECTION 
FOR  FARM  EQUIPMENT 


Use  Tough,  Waterproof 


■ 


SAVE  30#  " 


ON  GUARANTEED 
ROTARY  TRACTORS 


Mows  town  *  Hauls 
Scythe:  «  Roller 
Sulky  •  Sproys 
Mulches 

AC  Power  Generator 
Plows  Snow 
Cuts  Wood 


Direct  factory-to-you  price,  lowest 
in  the  held.  High  quality  machine. 
All  steel  construction.  Models  trom; 
Vi  to  3 '/a  HP.  Enoines  used:1 
Briggs  &  Stratton.  Clinton  and' 
Kohler.  Extra  big  Goodyear  tires. 
Reverse  and  lull  differential.  Auto¬ 
matic  clutch.  Power  take-off.  Na-' 
♦  ion wide  acclaim.  Act  now.  10  day 
free  trial.  Absolutely  no  risk. 


CULTILIER  MFG.  CO.. 
162-C  CHURCH  ST., 
NEW  BRUNSWICK.  N.  J. 


-  DEPRESSION  PRICES  - 

We  Sell  Cheap  —  Save  75°/o  Off  —  New  and  Used 
Tractor  Parts  —  Crawlers  and  Wheel  Tractors  —  160 
Makes  and  Models.  1957  catalog  ready.  Send  25c 
refundable.  SURPLUS  TRACTOR  PARTS  C0RP. 
FARGO,  NORTH  DAKOTA 


Quick,  convenient, 
electric  powered 
grind-stone  has  uni¬ 
form  speed  —  won't 
slow  down  or  stall 
under  heaviest  work. 
Safe  —  will  not  draw 
temper.  Hundreds  in 
use.  Satisfaction 

Guaranteed. 


Write  today  for  full  information. 


S.  RALPH  CROSS  &  SONS,  Inc. 

122  MAYFIELD  ST..  WORCESTER,  MASS. 


JIF-E  POCKET  SA l  IV 


easily. 

Three 


Send  today  for  this  double  bladed 
steel  hand  saw  that  will  cut  wood, 
trees,  rubber,  plastics,  quickly  and 
“Never  needs  sharpening.’’ 
sizes: 

20"  Sportsman  light  duty . $1.00 

20"  Woodsman  heavy  duty ...  .$1.50 

35"  2-Man  Commando . $2.00 

No  C.O.  D.  ’s  ppd 

Vs  THE  RANCH 
—  Hackettstown,  N.  J. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  set 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  : 
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to  the  many 
LABOR  SAVING 
PROFIT  MAKING 
advantages  of  a 
MARIETTA 
CONCRETE  SILO 


Tnere’s  plenty 
to  crow  about 
in  a  Marietta 

•  Easier  to  fill 
. .  easier  to 
feed  from  • 
Keeps  silage 
fresh,  sweet, 
vitamin-rich 

•  Saves  on 
high  feed 
costs  •  Sees 
you  through 
droughts  and 
other  poor 
pasture 
periods  •  In¬ 
creases  profits 
on  milk  or 


THE 


(Jv/aMsttfi/ 


CONCRETE  CORP. 

MARIETTA,  OHIO 


BRANCH  OFFICES:  Baltimore  21.  Md  ,  Charlotte  6, 
N  C  ,  Nashville.  Term  .  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

1  want  to  know  all  about  the  Marietta  Silo 
and  easy  payment  plan . 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY 


STATE 


bo  ALCOA  STANOAR 

O  ALCOA  BTANDAPO 

rn,wmm  J  ~ 

FOR  RU 

IGGED 

. . 

ALCOA  STANOARO 

ALCOA  STANDARD  AL^f**} BflE|4 

IRRIGATI 

ON  CHORES 

ID  ALCOA  BTANDAR 

O  ALCOA  STANOARD 

.  !x  •••  ALUMINUM  I- 

ALCOA 

STANDARD  PIPE 

■  ■  -  ■■  ■  . 


FENIMORE  SALES,  INC. 

Phone:  AMherst  7-0860 
MT  HOLLY,  NEW  JERSEY 


tea 

iTra 

St 

Tilda 

/“STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  BLDGS 

1  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 

SECTIONAL  UTILITY  BLOCS. 
AND  GARAGES 

Easily  erected  ‘Quick  Delivery 
Shipped  anywhere  •  Send  for  Folder 

JOHN  COOPER  C  0.‘_ 
301  2nd  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 


DEALERS  WANTED 


Keep  Sting  in  the  Fence 


Many  farmers  pay  for  electricity 
their  electric  fences  never  get.  It 
leaks  out  through  poor  insulation 
and  external  shorting.  The  result  is 
a  weak  shock  and  a  fence  that  just 
will  not  with  any  certainty  hold 
livestock.  If  a  man  wants  to  keep 
cattle  safely  confined  and  to  save 
money,  too  there  are  five  basic  points 
he  ought  to  check. 

1.  See  that  the  controller  is  an 
approved  one.  A  controller  approved 
by  a  public  testing  agency,  such  as 
Underwriters  Laboratories  or  In¬ 
dustrial  Commission  of  Wisconsin, 
will  do  the  job  with  maximum  effi¬ 
ciency  and  also  with  safety.  The 
name  of  the  testing  agency  is  on 
the  manufacturer’s  tag.  These  in¬ 
spected  and  passed  controllers  as¬ 
sure  protection  from  injurious 
shocks,  yet  provide  enough  jolt  to 
fend  cattle  well. 

2.  Make  sure  the  controller  is 
properly  grounded.  A  wire  leading 
from  the  grounding  terminal  to  a 
pipe  driven  deeply  into  soil  outside 
the  barn  is  excellent.  The  pipe  can 
be  of  any  size,  but  a  half  to  three- 
quarters  inch  seems  to  work  best. 
It  should  be  driven  to  a  depth  of 
at  least  eight  feet.  One  end  of  the 
pipe  is  then  always  in  contact  with 
moist  soil,  even  in  dry  summer 
months. 

3.  Do  not  make  the  electric  fence 
line  too  long.  Check  the  manufact¬ 
urer’s  tag  for  recommended  dis¬ 
tance;  for  most  controllers,  a  mile  is 
enough.  Too  long  a  line  leads  to  ex¬ 
cessive  resistance  and  to  a  much 
weaker  shock. 

4.  Insulate  the  fence  properly. 
Wooden  posts,  three  to  four  feet 
long  and  placed  30  to  40  feet  apart, 
are  best  for  wire  support.  Metal 
posts  operate  at  a  disadvantage;  if 
the  hot  wire  touches  them,  the  shock 


New  York's  1956  Deer 
Kill 

Last  Fall,  72,315  deer  were  killed 
by  huntsmen  in  New  York.  Exceed¬ 
ing  the  1955  take  by  12,000,  and  well 
above  1954,  too,  the  hunt  neverthe¬ 
less  was  not  adequate  to  bring  the 
deer  population  down  from  what  the 
Department  of  Conservation  calls  a 
“high  level.”  The  anterless  deer  day 
on  which  one  of  either  sex  could  be 
shot  in  32  counties  was  the  big  day; 
36,723  were  taken.  But  the  season’s 
buck  kill  of  35,592  was  off  from  both 
1954  and  1955.  A  reduced  kill  of 
bucks  in  the  Adirondack  area  was 
attributed  to  warm  and  dry  weather, 
to  huntsmen  abandoning  the  region 
for  other  areas  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  State  with  anterless  days,  and 
to  the  failure  of  one  and  a  half  and 
two  and  a  half  year-old  bucks  to  pro¬ 
duce  legal  antlers.  Excessive  deer 
population  has  resulted  in  over¬ 
browsing  of  range  and  in  malnutri¬ 
tion  of  the  herd.  The  heaviest  har¬ 
vest  of  deer  was  in  the  central  and 
western  parts  of  the  State;  nine 
anterless  days  here  since  1941  con¬ 
tribute  to  a  high  annual  yield  from 
a  healthy  herd.  Most  deer  were 
killed  in  Delaware  County  where 
6,113,  including  4,570  anterless, 
were  taken.  Steuben  County  was 
next  with  4,552,  3,139  of  which  were 
anterless.  Sullivan,  St.  Lawrence 
and  Ulster  were  the  leading  buck 
counties. 

During  1956,  big  game  hunters  in 
New  York  killed  419  black  bear,  88 
fewer  than  in  1955.  Adirondack  hunt¬ 
ers  took  274  and  Catskill  129,  an 
area  record.  Gunners  in  central  and 
western  New  York  took  14;  two  bears 
in  Cattaraugus  County  were  shot  by 
archers.  According  to  Conservation 
Commissioner  Sharon  Mauhs,  the  re¬ 
duced  1956  hear  kill  reflects  poor 
hunting  weather  and  bad  ground 
rather  than  any  decrease  in  the  bear 
population.  This,  he  says,  continues 
to  increase. 


along  the  line  is  markedly  reduced. 
If  a  hot  wire  touches  a  wooden  post, 
unless  it  is  extremely  wet,  there  is 
little  possibility  of  much  draw-off 
of  current.  Attach  the  wire  to  por¬ 
celain  or  plastic  insulators  with  re¬ 
liable  fasteners.  Put  these  on  so  a 
cow  pushing  against  the  wire  will 
not  force  them  off.  Rusty  or  frayed 
multi-strand  wire  should  be  replaced. 
Aluminum,  thin  copper,  or  steel  wire 
is  used  successfully;  light-weight 
barbed  wire  is  all  right,  too.  If  splices 
have  to  be  made,  make  them  with  at 
least  12  inches  of  wire  on  each  side 
of  the  break.  Wrap  this  extra  wire 
in  a  long,  tight  loop  around  the 
original  span.  A  long  splice  gives  the 
current  many  points  of  contact  and 
it  develops  less  resistance.  Be  sure 
to  keep  the  wire  tight.  A  fence  with 
slack  cannot  give  a  good  jolt  to  ani¬ 
mals. 

5.  Keep  weeds  and  other  objects 
from  touching  the  hot  wire.  While 
new  types  of  controllers  have  inte¬ 
grated  weed  burners,  most  electric 
fencers  now  in  use  do  not.  It  is 
best  to  check  the  charge  periodically 
rather  than  to  just  wait  for  the 
shock  to  weaken — and  the  cows  to 
get  out.  Weeds  touching  the  fence 
and  those  growing  toward  it  should 
be  chopped  down.  Too  often  just  the 
weeds  directly  under  the  fence  are 
cut,  and  then  there  must  be  a  cow 
hunt  after  the  next  storm.  A  three- 
foot  swath  should  be  cleared. 

Attention  to  these  five  fencing  fac¬ 
tors  —  approved  controller,  proper 
grounding,  correct  length,  proper  in¬ 
sulation  (long  splices  and  good,  tight, 
non-rusting  wire)  and  elimination  of 
foreign  objects  touching  the  fence — 
will  aid  in  keeping  a  safe,  strong 
fence.  At  the  same  time  it  will  make 
good  use  of  all  the  electric  current 
that  is  paid  for.  David  Diehl 


Good  Livestock  Books 

Bovine  Mastitis, 

Little  and  Plastridge . $9.00 


The  Stockman’s  Handbook, 

M.  E.  Ensminger . 8.50 

Feeds  and  Feeding, 

F.  B.  Morrisson . 9.50 

Beef  Cattle, 

Roscoe  Snapp  . 6.50 

Breeding  Better  Livestock, 

Rice  and  Andrews . 6.50 

Introductory  Animal  Science, 

W.  P.  Garrigus .  6.50 

Sheep  Science, 

Wm.  G.  Kammlade . 6.50 

Fur  Farming  for  Profit, 

Frank  Ashbrook  .  5.00 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 


This  combination  heater  supplies 
both  hot  water  and  hot  air.  A  tem¬ 
perature-exchange  system  makes  it 
economical  to  warm  a  milkroom  and 
to  heat  cleaning  water  simultane¬ 
ously. 


a  new  BLACK  milk  filter 
disc  that  makes  prompt 
mastitis  detection  easy, 
because  now  you  can 
"SEE  it." 


the  whole  story  from  your 
dealer.  Or  write  to  us  direct 
for  free  testing  samples. 

SCHWARTZ  MFG.  CO. 
Two  Rivers,  Wis. 


Perfection  protection 
at  its  best 


EMPIRE  TIRE  CO. 

2564  Bedford  Ave.  Brooklyn  26,  N.  Y. 


FIRESTONE  TRT*"®R 


Special  Lowest 

WHOLESALE  PRICES 


Fresh  Stock 
Factory  Guaranteed 

No  Seconds 

Write  for  Prices 


We  are  wholesale  tire 
dealers  and  cater  to 
farm  trade.  Save 
money  on  car,  truck 
and  tractor  tires. 

★ 

SPECIFY  SIZE,  PLY  &  TREAD  DESIGN 
Please  Print 


Champion 
Open  Center 


ATTENTION  DEALERS:  — 
Adjustable  Comfort  Stalls 
All  the  freedom  of  a  tie 
stall  plus  control  of  the  cow 
when  in  a  standing 
position  —  complete 
line  of  Dairy 
Equipment. 


WRITE 

FOR 

CATALOG 


UEBLER  milking 
MACHINE  CO.,  INC. 
VERNON,  NEW  YORK 


U.  S.  Pat, 
2,578,093 
Canadian  Pat, 
482,444 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY  A  CHAIN  SAW  SEND  FOR 
FREE  COPY  —  CHAIN  SAW  AGE  MAGAZINE. 
PORTLAND  G6,  OREGON.  JIM  CONROY,  Editor 
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Agriculture  Secretary  Benson  wants 
to  ask  Congress  to  end  all  manda¬ 
tory  price  supports  so  as  to  give  him 
full  flexibility  in  supporting  prices 
of  farm  products.  It  appears  that  he 
has  some  White  House  backing  for 
this  stand. 

Benson  took  his  position  under 
questioning  at  a  press  conference. 
This  was  followed  quickly  by  an 
Eisenhower  press  conference  at 
which  the  President  appeared  to 
agree,  but  at  which  Mr.  Eisenhower 
was  caught  rather  badly  off  base  with 
his  facts.  Eisenhower  referred  to 
the  entire  USDA  budget  as  a  “Feder¬ 
al  subsidy”  and  said  the  $5  billion 
represented  half  of  all  farm^income. 
He  was  corrected  very  quickly  in 
Congress,  and  Benson  also  hastily 
issued  a  statement  in  which  it  was 
pointed  out  that  much  of  the  $5 
billion  does  not  go  to  farmers. 

Over  one  billion  of  the  USDA 
budget  goes  for  such  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
grams  as  the  Public  Law  480  pro¬ 
gram  of  exchanging  surpluses  for 
foreign  currencies,  Benson  said. 
While  this  program  is  aimed  at  cut¬ 
ting  surpluses  rather  than  for  pure 
foreign  aid,  much  of  the  money  is 
recovered  through  use  of  the  foreign 
currencies.  Another  third  of  a  billion 
goes  for  school  lunch  and  school  milk 
and  other  domestic  food  distribution 
programs.  Over  half  a  billion  goes  to 
USDA  loan  programs,  and  that 
money  is  repaid  with  interest.  An¬ 
other  two-thirds  of  a  billion  go  for 
long  range  improvements  to  agri¬ 
culture,  meat  inspection,  pest  con¬ 
trol,  etc. 

Nevertheless,  the  point  of  the 
Eisenhower  press  conference  con¬ 
tinued  to  stand.  He  agrees  with  his 
Agriculture  Secretary  that  farmers 
are  currently  too  dependent  on  the 
Federal  government,  and  also  agrees 


that  steps  should  be  taken  to  make 
farmers  more  independent.  He  said, 
however,  that  no  new  legislation  is 
presently  under  consideration. 

Benson,  on  the  other  hand,  said 
that  he  will  shortly  submit  a  report 
to  the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee 
on  the  effect  of  the  price  support 
program  in  creating  surpluses  and  in 
pegging  prices,  and  said  he  is  fully 
prepared  to  make  recommendations 
for  new  laws  if  the  Committee  asks 
what  he  would  like  to  do  about  the 
situation. 

❖  ❖  ❖  #  # 

Agriculture  Secretary  Benson  cut 
wheat  price  support  levels  on  the 
1958  crop  from  $2.00  per  bushed  down 
to  $1.78  per  bushel.  The  parity  per¬ 
centage  on  the  current  year’s  crop 
was  80,  and  this  would  be  cut  down 
to  75  per  cent. 

Benson  set  a  national  acreage  of 
55  million  acres,  the  same  as  for  the 
past  four  years,  and  the  minimum 
under  the  law.  The  75  per  cent  of 
parity  supports  is  also  the  minimum 
under  the  law,  and  the  cut  on  wheat 
follows  slashes  of  support  levels  on 
most  crops  this  year.  If  less  than 
two-thirds  of  wheat  farmers  voting  in 
the  referendum  approve  the  support 
levels  and  acreages,  there  would  be  no 
acreage  controls  and  price  supports 
would  drop  down  to  $1.18  per  bushel. 
The  level  of  price  supports  for  wheat 
farmers  in  the  12  non-commercial 
States  will  be  three-quarters  of  the 
supports  given  to  commercial  area 
wheat  farmers. 

%<  :[< 

The  House  Agriculture  Committee 
is  considering  bills  calling  for  a 
referendum  among  potato  farmers  on 
whether  to  set  up  a  Potato  Grade 
Labelling  system,  under  which  only 
U.  S.  No.  2  potatoes  or  better  would 
be  marketed.  The  National  Grange 
appeared  in  support  of  the  bills 
while  the  Vegetable  Growers  Asso¬ 
ciation  opposed  it  as  meaning  more 
government  intervention. 

Harry  Lando 


News  from  New  Jersey 


The  output  of  egg-type  chicks  by 
commercial  hatcheries  in  New  Jersey 
for  the  first  two  months  of  1957  was 
30  per  cent  less  than  the  same  two 
months  of  1956;  the  February  out¬ 
put  of  these  hatcheries  was  32  per 
cent  below  February  1956.  Eggs  in 
incubators  on  March  1  were  30  per 
cent  below  a  year  ago.  The  output 
by  commercial  hatcheries  through¬ 
out  the  United  States  for  February 
was  30  per  cent  below  a  year  ago 
and  the  January-February  total  hatch 
was  26  per  cent  below  the  first  two 
months  of  1956.  Eggs  in  incubators 
for  flock  replacements  on  March  1 
were  26  per  cent  below  a  year  ago. 


It  is  reported  that  the  contract 
sign-up  this  year  by  Campbell  Soup 
Company  of  Camden  is  about  25  per 
cent  below  last  year.  The  contract 
price  is  the  same  as  last  year — $39.50 
for  No.  l’s  and  $27.00  for  No.  2’s  de¬ 
livered  at  Camden.  All  loading  sta¬ 
tions  have  been  done  away  with  and 
the  closing  delivery  date  moved  up 
one  week  to  September  25.  The 
company  claims  that  quality  falls  off 
too  fast  during  late  September  to 
warrant  taking  in  tomatoes  then. 
Growers  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
area  claim  that  this  seriously  affects 
their  total  yield. 


Four  4-H  Club  members,  Mary 
Blair  of  Bridgeton,  Howard  Squire 
of  Union  Hill,  Dennis  Dalton  of 
Mendham  and  Betty  Muller  of 
Somerville  have  been  selected  to 
represent  New  Jersey  in  the  National 
4-H  Club  Camp  at  Washington  on 
June  15-21.  The  New  Jersey  dele¬ 
gation  will  attend  the  annual  event 
as  guests  of  the  New  Jersey  Bank¬ 
ers  Association. 

May  4,  1957 


Brucellosis  testing  of  dairy  cattle 
and  beef  cattle  is  mandatory  in  New 
Jersey  by  a  ruling  by  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture  effective  January  1. 
Under  a  new  schedule  of  the  board, 
effective  July  1,  all  dairy  herds  must 
have  a  biennial  blood  test  to  be  con¬ 
ducted  during  the  year  of  tubercu¬ 
losis  re-accreditation  of  the  county 
where  they  are  located.  In  addition,  a 
semi-annual  milk  ring  test  for 
brucellosis  is  required.  Additional 
blood  tests  will  be  made  if  there  is 
suspicious  reaction  from  the  ring 
test.  An  annual  blood  test  will  be  re¬ 
quired  for  all  non-dairy  herds  of 
more  than  five  head.  Smaller  non¬ 
dairy  herds  must  have  a  biennial 
blood  test  conducted  with  the  T.  B. 
test. 


New  Jersey  poultry  men  are  adopt¬ 
ing  a  three-fold  self-help  program 
based  on  recommendations  of  three 
committees  of  poultry  leaders  repre¬ 
senting  24  poultry  and  egg  marketing 
groups,  the  State  Poultry  Associa¬ 
tion’s  Executive  Committee  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Rut¬ 
gers  University  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  One  of  these  programs  will 
designate  New  Jersey  eggs  that  meet 
quality  standards  by  a  uniform  seal. 
Another  proposal  involves  a  manda¬ 
tory  program  of  fees  to  promote  and 
advertise  New  Jersey  eggs  and  poul¬ 
try  meat.  The  proposal  calls  for  a 
fee  of  one  cent  per  hundred  pounds 
on  all  formulated  poultry  feed  and 
grain  sold  to  New  Jersey  poultry- 
men.  The  third  proposal  hopes  to 
work  out  a  program  of  incentive  pay¬ 
ments  for  those  producers  whose 
eggs  yield  high  in  numbers  of  car¬ 
toned  dozens  per  case.  Parts  of  the 
program  requires  legislative  ap¬ 
proval.  D.  M.  Babbitt 


If  your  milker  is  wheezing  along 
with  too  little  vacuum  in  the  line, 
you’ll  never  milk  cows  properly. 


A  snappy  new  Surge  Pump  can 
put  new  life  in  your  milker  .  .  . 
make  it  possible  to  add  more  units 
and  more  cows  . . .  milk  in  less  time 
. .  .  and  get  more  milk. 

FREE  DEMONSTRATION  on 
your  farm  —  just  call  your  Surge 
Dealer.  You  may  be  surprised  at 
how  little  vacuum  you  have . . .  how 
much  more  air  .  .  .  and  milk  . . .  you 
can  move  with  a  new  Surge  Pump. 


Puts  a  New  Pump 
in  Your  Bam 


Copyright  1 957,  Eobson  Bros.  Co. 


BABSON  BROS.  CO. 

OF  NEW  YORK 

842  W.  BELDEN  AVENUE 
SYRACUSE  1,  NEW  YORK 


CROSS 

FARM  ELEVATORS 


from*127Z5 
FOB  BLUFFT0N 
INDIANA 

America’s  most  A 


Double  or  Single  Chain 

T  /  V-' 

Type  ! 

S  .  A* 


S  X.  • 


mr.  -  >0 


complete 
line 


W  Jm*  - 


LENGTHS 


^  \  , 


By  Makers  of 

Dependable  Farm  Equipment 
Since  1  898. 

MFG’D  BY 

Red  Cross  Manufacturing  Corp. 
BLUFFTON,  INDIANA 


Regular  Price  of  a 
Slide  Rule  $4  and  up 


SLIDE  RULE 


and  this  coupon 
ADD  8c  POSTAGE 
If  you  can  use  a  pencil  you  can  use  this  slide  rule 
For  housewives,  accountants,  salesmen,  farmers,  every¬ 
body.  Invaluable  for  Armed  Forces.  Man's  most  useful 
tool.  Easy  to  calculate  instantly,  accurately.  Multiply¬ 
ing,  proportions,  division,  roots,  etc.  "High  Vision’’ 

Clear  View  Slide.  Full  10"  Rule.  A,  B,  C.  D,  Cl,  and 

K  Scales.  Limit  3  rules  per  coupon.  Money  back 
guarantee. 

ryvn  it  28-page  Instruction  Book  on  how  to  get 

CA  I  K r\  correct  answers  instantly  without  pencil 

or  paper  sent  without  additional  charge. 
I  •  nr>U  118  EAST  28,  DEPT.  23- A 

LAKOn  NEW  YORK  16,  N.  Y. 

Soil  Pulverizers,  Plow  Packers 

and  Cast  Drum  Land  Rollers. 

Full  particulars  on  request. 

Genuine  parts  available  for  older  Lt  Roy  implements. 
LE  ROY  MFG.  CO.,  Box  271-N.  Doylestown.  Pa. 


LeRoy 


Makes  Gardening 
FUN! 

ROTO-HOE  .doesn't 
jump  around, 
doesn't  have  to  be 
jiggled,  joggled  and 
bounced  along.  It’s 
smooth,  easy,  pulls 
itself  along.  You’ll 
enjoy  growing  fresh 
vegetables  and  beautiful  flowers — without 
backaches,  weeding  problems — ROTO-HOE 
tills,  cultivates  between  the  rows,  helps  you 
have  a  better  garden,  more  time  to  realx. 
Complete  2  h.p.  ROTO-HOE  only  $129.50. 


Why  Push? 

22"  Self-Propelling  ROTO-CUTTER  and 
many  other  low-cost  attachments  use  same 
power  unit,  change  so  quickly. 

Write  for  FREE  color  folder,  nearby 
dealer’s  name. 


ROTO-HOE  &  SPRAYER  CO. 


DEPT.  R-78, 


NEWBURY,  OHIO 


BROWER  WhMmMd 

FEED  MIXER 


•  SAVES  UP  TO  $16  A  TON  ON  FEED! 

•  WORLD’S  LARGEST 

SELLING  MIXER  ...  5  SIZES 

•  30  DAY  TRIAL  .  . .  EASY  TERMS 

Write  for  FREE  CATALOG 


BROWER  MFG.  CO..  Box  3103.  Quincy. 


FOR  SALE:  50.000  —  Sewn  Valve  type  paper  bags 
l5'/a"x  3"x  25 !4*,  3/40  lb.  and  1/50  tb.  These  bags  are 
new  and  would  be  suitable  for  leading  agricultural 
lime,  asphalt  filler  or  similar  product. 

For  Information  Contact: 

NEW  YORK  TRAP  ROCK  CORPORATION 
230  PARK  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 
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it’s  later 


than  you  think! 

Well  —  here  we  are  right  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  time  of 
year  when  your  baby  chicks  can  best  take  hold  and  begin  to 
prepare  their  bodies  for  the  heavy  production  of  eggs,  ahead. 

You  should  have  your  chicks  by  now  surely  —  or,  at  least,  on 
order  this  very  day.  If  you  haven’t — listen.  .  .SUNNYBROOK 
BABY  CHICKS  come  from  the  leading  egg  laying  strains  in 
America  —  strains  famous  for  big  eggs  —  low  feed  cost  —  long 
time  production  —  no  broodiness  —  high  livability  and  rapid  de¬ 
velopment.  Our  Breeders  are  officially  inspected  and  blood  tested 
and  rated  U.  S.  Approved-Pullorum  Typhoid  Clean.  No  healthier 
baby  chicks  can  be  produced  than  Sunnybrook.  There  are  no  finer 
baby  chicks  on  the  market  than  Sunnybrook  —  regardless  of  price! 

We  can  deliver  25  up  to  25,000  White  Leghorn  chicks —  Red  Rock 
Sex  Links  (black  pullets)  • —  White  Rocks  —  Barred  Rocks  —  New 
Hampshires  and  all  the  other  popular  breeds.  And  you’ll  be 
amazed  at  our  low  prices  —  exceptionally  low  for  such  high 
quality.  Write,  wire  or  phone  us  today. 

Ever  think  of  Started  Pullets? 

If  you  want  eggs  this  Fall  —  the  time  of  year  when  egg  prices  are 
at  their  highest — NOW  is  the  time  to  buy  SUNNYBROOK 
STARTED  PULLETS.  We  have  thousands  and  thousands  of  them 
4-6-8-12  weeks  of  age  up  to  ready-to-lay ;  in  White  Leghorns  —  Red 
Rock  Sex  Links  (black  pullets)  and  all  the  other  popular  breeds. 
They  are  fully  feathered  out  —  past  brooding  fuss  —  and  rapidly 
developing  toward  the  big  egg  production  that  is  born  in  every 
one  of  them.  All  our  Started  Pullets  are  from  the  leading  egg  laying 
strains  in  America  —  strains  famous  for  big  eggs  —  low  feed  cost 

—  long  time  production  —  no  broodiness  —  high  livability  —  and 
rapid  development.  We  are  the  largest  producers  of  Started  Pullets 
in  America.  As  such  —  we  can  let  you  have  from  10  to  10.000  of 
any  breed  at  prices  far  below  what  it  would  cost  you  to  raise  them 

—  so  low  it  will  amaze  you.  Write,  wire  or  phone  us  TODAY. 


From  U.  S.  Approved  Pullorum  Typhoid  Clean  Breeders  —  of  Course 


Let  Us  Send  You  Our  Story  of  Sunnybrook  -  WRITE  US  TODAY 

SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARMS,  Inc. 


A.  Howard  Fingar,  Box  2,  Phone  8-1611,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


End  WATER  WORRIES 

with  a  rugged  new... 


UNIVERSAL 


JET  WATER  SYSTEM 

You’ll  always  have  plenty  of 
water  and  pressure  with  a 
UNIVERSAL  on  the  job.  These 
completely  automatic  jet  pumps 
are  rugged  built  to  provide 
dependable  water  service 
year-in  and  year-out  at  low 
cdst.  For  deep  or  shallow 
wells.  Only  one  moving 
part.  Self-priming. 


Mail  coupon 
for  all 
details 


I. 

THE 


UNIVERSAL  MFG.  CO. 

Upper  Court  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Send  booklet  and  local  dealer's  name. 

Name _ 

Address _ _ 


RUGGED  PUMP  FOR  RUGGED  JOBS 


LOTS  OF  EGGS 

HUBBARD’S 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

•  They  are  vigorous  and  grow 
fast.  Our  pullets  mature 
early  and  uniformly  into  high 
production  persistent  layers 
with  excellent  laying-house 
livability.  Pedigree  bred  for 
25  years. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

HUBBARD  FARMS 

BOX  12,  WALPOLE,  N.  H.  Phone  Skyline  6-3311 
Branch  Hatchery,  Lancaster,  Pa. _ 


penTO.  -  u.s 

APPROVED 
PULLORUM 
TYPHOID 
CLEAN 


For  Greater  Profits 

BROAD 

WHITES 

Thompson 

Origin: 

B.  B.  Bronze 


FREE 

CATALOG  __ 

Beltsvi  lie  Whites.  Largest  Breeder  Producer  of 
Penna.  -  U.  S.  Pullorum-Typhoid  Clean  Poults. 

Linesville  Hatchery 

BOX  14.  LINESVILLE,  PENNA. 


STONE 


NEW!  Improved 

ELEVATOR 


HANDLES  BALES, 
GRAIN  FASTER. 

Wider  20",  deep¬ 
er  6"  Galvanized 
trough.  Replace- 
a  b  1  e  bottom. 

Lengths  up  to 
40  ft.  Sealed 
ball  bearings. 


CORN, 


Amazingly  low 
priced !  Write 
for  literature. 


DISTRIBUTED  IN  THE  EAST  BY: 
PAPEC  MACHINE  CO.,  SHORTSVILLE,  N.  Y. 
Mfg,  STONE  CONVEYOR  CO.,  INC. 

by  HONEOYE  4,  N.  Y. 


BUSH’S  Chick  Sale 


BUSH 


WHITE. 
BARRED 

Rocks,  Reds,  Hampshires,  Hamplegs,  Aus- 
tra  Whites,  Leghorns,  $6.99;  Pullets, 
SI 2.99;  Heavies,  $5.99;  Leftovers,  $4.99; 
Surplus,  $3.99;  Unclassified  Broilers, 

_  $1.49.  F.  0.  B.  Catalog. 

HATCHERIES,  CLINTON,  MISSOURI 


Day  Old  &  Started  Chicks 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 

BOX  49,  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


BABY  CHICKS  —  $5.75-100  C.O.D. 


ROCKS,  REDS,  HAMPSHIRES,  CROSSES,  LEG¬ 
HORNS.  Our  choice  breed  and  sex.  Also  3-week-old 
chicks  25c  each.  Prices  at  hatchery.  BELLEFONTE 
POULTRY  FARM,  BELLEFONTE  70.  PENNA. 


30  DAY  SPECIAL  —  Blood-tested  Chicks.  All 
Heavies,  Rocks,  Reds,  Crosses:  $6.50-100;  $12-200. 
Heavy  Leghorn  Broiler  cockerels  $2.00-100.  Ship  at 
once  C.O.D.  Klines  Poultry  Farm,  Strausstown,  Pa. 


ANCONA  CHICKS 


DAY  OLD  AND 
STARTED.  THE 
breed  that  lays  more  large  white  eggs  on  less  feed. 

Catalog  FREE.  Phone  4311 
SHRAWDER’S  ANCONA  FARM.  Richfield  9,  Pa. 


OUR  38th,  YEAR  OF  HI-QUALITY  CHICKS 
New  Hampshire  Reds,  Arbor  Acres  White  Rocks. 

Sex  Link  Cross  or  the  Red  Rock  Cross. 

Mount  Hope  White  Leghorns  -also  Started  Chicks. 

Write  for  Free  Circular  and  Prices. 

C.  P.  LEISTER  Hatchery,  Box  N,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 
Telephone  126  R  II 


GRAYBILL'S  CHICKS 


Write  today  for  special  offer  on  Mount  Hope  Leghorns, 
Arbor  Acres,  White  Rocks.  (Direct)  Hamp.  Rox,  Sex 
Link.  Postpaid.  Live  Del.  Guar.  U.  S.  approved.  Pul¬ 
lorum  passed.  C.  S.  GRAYBILL  POULTRY  FARMS 
&  HATCHERY,  BOX  6,  Cocolamus,  Pa.  (Juniata  Co.) 


—WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS - 

DAY  OLD  OR  STARTED 
Pellman’s  Leghorn  Chicks  or  Mt.  Hope  stock 
foundation.  We  buy  no  eggs.  All  Breeders  blood 
tested.  Write  for  lowest  prices. 

PELLMAN’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Phone:  4351 
W.  S.  PELLMAN,  Prop.,  Box  53,  Richfield,  Pa. 


BROAD  BREASTED  BELTSVILLE 


WHITE  POULTS  and  EGGS.  Write  for  Circular  and 
Prices.  N.  Y.  Approved  Pullorum  Typhoid  Clean. 

HANES  TURKEY  FARM, _ POTSDAM,  N.  Y. 

MALKIN  (Wild  Mallard  Cross)  Ducklings.  Beautiful, 
Delicious,  Non-flying.  Meadowbrook,  Richfield  22,  Pa. 
6  Wk.  Started  Poults.  Bronze,  Large  Wh.,  Beltsville. 

Pullorum  Clean.  MEADOWBROOK,  Richfield  22,  Pa. 


1080  EGGS  IN  EVERY  HEN.  Why  not  learn  the  big 
secret  and  keep  LAYERS  nearly  5  years?  Get  free 
bulletin.  SINE,  RN-7,  QUAKERTOWN.  PA. 


PEAFOWL:  BLUE,  WHITE,  BLACK  SHOULDERED 
1956  Pairs  $30;  1955  Pairs  $45.  Breeders. 

A.  H.  CHAMBERS,  Maple  Lane  Farms,  Kingston,  N.Y. 


WANTED  ALIVE:  Guinea  Fowl,  Rabbits,  Pigeons, 
Squab,  etc.  KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY, 
Est.  1883,  Dept.  20,  Long  Island  City  I,  N.  Y. 


PILGRIM  GOSLINGS:  $1.50  each.  Minimum  4, 
Postpaid.  FRED  WILSON,  EASTHAMPTON,  MASS. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’d  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  : 
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News  Along  The  Egg  Front 


RESULTS  OF  NEPPCO  POLL  ON 

GOVERNMENT  AID  VS.  FREE 
MARKETS 

Almost  two-thirds  of  the  poultry- 
men  who  responded  to  NEPPCO’s  re¬ 
cent  survey  of  opinion  on  price  sup¬ 
ports,  subsidies  and  controls  indi¬ 
cated  they  do  not  want  any  govern¬ 
ment  aid,  except  in  “times  of  dis¬ 
aster.”  Some  43  per  cent  of  the  re¬ 
spondents  reported  they  want  no  par¬ 
ticipation  by  government  under  any 
circumstances.  The  survey  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  the  “first  full-scale  investi¬ 
gation”  of  how  poultrymen  feel  about 
governmental  aid  to  their  business. 
It  was  made  over  a  period  of  three 
months  in  14  northeast  States; 
questionnaires  went  out  to  31,000 
poultry  people. 

One-fifth  of  the  responses  did 
favor  government  control  of  poultry 
and  egg  production  if  the  actual  pro¬ 
gram  were  directed  by  farmers.  Half 
of  those  in  favor  of  this  were  from 
New  Jersey,  which  was  the  only  State 
that  did  not  give  general  approval 
to  the  free  marketing  proposals. 
Only  35  per  cent  of  its  poultrymen 
favored  complete  “hands-off”  by  the 
Government.  Ohio  was  strongest  for 
free  marketing,  84  per  cent  of  its 
poultrymen  being  in  favor.  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  voted  80  per  cent  for  a  free 
poultry  economy.  Most  other  States 
ranged  between  70  and  80  per  cent. 

As  a  result  of  the  poll,  NEPPCO 
continues  to  take  a  strong  stand 
against  production  controls,  federal 
subsidies  and  other  measures  that 
would  limit  freedom  in  producing 
and  marketing  poultry  and  eggs.  In 
proposing  a  full-scale  program  to 
improve  the  bargaining  power  of  in¬ 
dependent  poultrymen,  NEPPCO 
espouses  “better  organization  within 
the  industry.  .  .on  a  sound,  busi¬ 
ness-like  basis.”  Other  points  in 
NEPPCO’s  current  program  of  goals 
are:  (1)  coordination  of  marketing 
agencies  to  improve  efficiency  in  full- 
scale  merchandising;  (2)  agencies  to 
do  a  more  complete  marketing  job 
for  producers;  and  (3)  establishment 
of  quality  incentive  payments. 
NEPPCO  also  urges  curtailment  of 
indiscriminate  credit  within  the  in¬ 
dustry. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  POULTRYMEN 

ENDORSE  “SELF-HELP”  PLAN 

At  its  recent  meeting  in  Durham, 
the  New  Hampshire  Poultry  Grow¬ 
ers  Assn,  voted  to  support  the  New 
Hampshire  Self-Help  Plan  proposed 
by  Joseph  Fletcher  of  Wentworth 
and  referred  the  plan  to  its  board  of 
directors  for  appropriate  action. 

This  plan,  first  announced  in  the 
March  16  issue  of  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  would  merge  poultry  and 
egg  cooperative  into  a  single  organi¬ 
zation  to  market  quality-controlled, 
branded  products  with  a  concen¬ 
trated  sales  promotion  program.  The 
unified  poultry  cooperative,  which 
would  be  free  of  government  con¬ 
trol,  is  being  directed  toward  New 
England  organization  first,  then  to 
the  Northeast,  and  perhaps  eventu¬ 
ally  nationally. 

After  a  meeting  in  Concord  with 
the  New  Hampshire  Egg  Producers 
Cooperative,  the  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion’s  president,  Henry  L.  Stevens 
of  Gossville,  named  a  committee  of 


five  “to  study  further  the  possibility 
of  selling  quality  eggs  under  a  brand 
name  throughout  New  England.” 
The  members  are:  Robert  Horsburgh 
of  Fremont,  chairman,  Joseph  H. 
Fletcher  of  Wentworth  (author  of 
the  Self-Help  Plan),  Clarence  L. 
Howe  of  Hollis,  Arnold  Whittaker 
of  Stratham,  and  Merle  R.  Patenaude 
of  Ilenniker.  Meetings  are  being  ar¬ 
ranged  with  the  managers  of  all  12 
poultry  and  egg  co-ops  in  New 
England,  as  well  as  with  growers' 
committees  from  the  six-State  area. 


U.S.  POULTRY  ASSN.  PROGRAM 

The  U.  S.  Poultry  and  Egg  Assn, 
was  recently  organized  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  to  promote  education  and 
legislation  on  a  national  poultry 
stabilization  plan  in  which  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  would  set 
national  poultry  and  egg  production 
quotas.  According  to  President  Ro¬ 
bert  W.  Scott,  Haw  River,  N.  C., 
the  new  association  is  the  first  pro¬ 
ducer-controlled  poultry  organization 
in  America.  Basing  its  stabilization 
plan  on  proposals  of  the  Texas  Broil¬ 
er  Assn.,  U.  S.  Poultry  and  Egg  Assn, 
would  create  a  federally  sponsored 
industry  stabilization  committee 
which  would  have  rights  to  license 
poultry  farms,  require  certificates  for 
replacement  flocks,  and  provide  any 
regulations  necessary  for  the  good  of 
the  poultry  industry  and  the  nation. 
Meantime,  in  view  of  continued  low 
egg  and  broiler  prices,  Sen.  W.  Kerr 
Scott  of  North  Carolina  has  intro¬ 
duced  a  resolution  in  the  United 
States  Senate  for  a  sweeping  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  poultry  industry,  and 
Texas  Rep.  Wright  Patman  of  the 
House  Small  Business  Committee  has 
assigned  subcommittee  hearings  on 
the  financing  of  poultrymen  by  feed 
suppliers  and  poultry  processors. 


APPROVE  “SEAL”  FOR  JERSEY 
EGGS 

In  New  Jersey,  24  poultry  and  egg 
marketing  groups  have  endorsed  a 
proposal  to  market  all  Jersey  eggs 
under  one  seal.  All  eggs  produced  in 
the  State  would  be  inspected  for  ap¬ 
proval  under  the  single  emblem.  The 
N.  J.  State  Poultry  Assn,  also  has 
voted  for  legislation  to  establish  a 
mandatory  program  of  promotion  and 
advertising.  The  proposal  calls  for  a 
fee  of  one  cent  on  each  100  pounds 
of  formulated  poultry  feeds  and 
grains.  This  would  raise  $150,000  a 
year  for  expenditure  by  a  commis¬ 
sion  of  poultrymen  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  State’s  secretary  of 
agriculture.  Premium  payments  for 
uniformly  high  quality  wholesale 
eggs  are  also  being  considered  in 
New  Jersey. 


POULTRY  GROUP  JOINS  UNION 

The  recently  formed  American 
Poultry  Farmers  Co-operative  Assn., 
Vineland,  N.  J.,  has  voted  to  affiliate 
with  the  National  Agricultural  Work¬ 
ers  Union,  AFL-CIO.  The  affiliation 
was  approved  at  a  membership  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  association  on  April  9 
after  a  talk  by  Harry  Mitchell, 
national  president  of  the  NAWU. 
Joseph  Scarpella  of  Woodbine,  N.  J., 
was  chairman  of  the  meeting;  he  is 
also  vice-president  of  the  association 
of  which  Martin  L,  Livney  of  Vine- 
land  is  president. 


THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Besides  its  health- giving  values,  good 
range  can  mean  feed  savings  up  to 

Fifty  Dollars  per  Acre 


Despite  low  egg  pi’ices  and  dis¬ 
couraging  times,  many  poultrymen 
will  be  growing  their  usual  number 
of  pullets  this  year.  In  this  work,  o± 
course,  they  will  encounter  much 
the  same  problems  they  have  in 
previous  years;  the  birds  don’t  recog¬ 
nize  that  things  are  any  different 
now  than  they  ever  have  been.  We 
ought  to  give  them  the  very  best 
chance  we  can  to  prove  themselves. 

The  brooding  routine  is  fairly  well 
established,  and  few  people  seem  to 
have  much  trouble  with  chicks  their 
first  eight  or  10  weeks.  It  is  after 
the  pullets  get  on  range  that  the 
headaches  begin.  First  of  all,  just 
moving  the  birds  out  to  the  range 
can  be  a  cause  of  trouble.  If  it  is 
done  during  a  wet  and  rainy  spell, 
the  pullets  may  not  get  out  of  the 
shelters  for  a  sufficiently  long  time 
to  insure  good  intake  of  feed.  In 
such  an  event,  place  a  feed  hopper 
in  the  shelter,  feed  pellets,  or  offer  the 
pullets  grain  in  such  quantity  that 
they  will  quickly  fill  up.  Also  be¬ 
cause  blackhead  infection,  and  even 
some  forms  of  coccidiosis,  can  be 
easily  picked  up  on  wet  range,  try  to 
move  the  pullets  when  the  weather 


pounds  of  feed  per  100  chicks  daily 
as  they  are  weeks  old.  Pullets  that 
are  18  weeks  old  need  about  18 
pounds  of  feed  a  day  per  100  birds. 
When  they  are  22  weeks  old  the 
feeding  should  approximate  22 
pounds  daily.  This  rule  of  thumb  ap¬ 
plies  between  the  ages  of  12  and  24 
weeks.  One  should  not  overfeed  on 
range.  In  fact,  under-feeding  to  a 
limited  extent  is  preferable.  Care 
must  be  taken  in  this  respect,  of 
course;  pullets  should  not  be  stunted. 
Research  indicates  that  a  restriction 
of  20  per  cent  in  feeding,  i.e.,  giving 
the  birds  80  per  cent  of  what  they 
would  eat,  is  a  good  practice.  Pellets 
for  pullets  should  analyze  about  16 
per  cent  protein  and  be  formulated 
for  growth  not  egg  production. 

For  those  who  raise  their  own 
grain,  a  combination  of  grain  and 
mash  may  be  more  economical  than 
pellets.  In  such  situations,  mash 
should  be  fed  at  the  rate  of  six 
pounds  per  100  birds  daily,  with 
grain  given  in  the  late  afternoon  to 
make  up  the  feed  supply  for  the  day. 
Restricting  the  mash  will  force  the 
birds  to  use  the  range.  In  the  event 
of  a  prolonged  dry  spell,  mash  should 


E.  C.  Grant 

An  acre  of  range  can  supply  $50  worth  of  green  feed  to  growing  pullets. 
To  maximize  its  benefits,  mash  feeding  must  be  restricted. 


outlook  for  the  next  few  days  is  fair¬ 
ly  good. 

Concerning  coccidiosis,  there 
seems  to  be  no  one  coccidiostat  that 
will  prevent  an  outbreak  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  and  at  the  same  time  permit  de¬ 
velopment  of  immunity;  both  are 
essential  to  successful  rearing  of 
pullets.  If  the  chick  ration  contained 
a  coccidiostat,  there  can  be  real 
trouble  when  the  birds  are  shifted 
to  a  growing  ration  without  one.  Be 
on  the  outlook  for  a  dull,  listless 
flock,  and  use  a  temporai’y  sulfa  treat¬ 
ment  if  coccidiosis  is  either  sus¬ 
pected  or  in  evidence. 

The  range  itself  is  extremely  im¬ 
portant;  it  should  be  mowed  and  kept 
free  of  tall  grass  and  weeds.  This 
means  constant  care,  and  it  is  an 
expense.  But  one  cannot  realize  any 
feed  saving  on  range  unless  there  is 
a  plentiful  supply  of  young  and 
succulent  green  feed.  Even  then,  an 
acre  of  range  will  not  save  more 
than  about  $50  on  the  feed  needed 
to  rear  pullets.  Furthermore,  to  real¬ 
ize  this  amount  there  must  be  a 
definite  program  of  restricted  feed¬ 
ing  to  enforce  grass  consumption. 
That  chickens  generally  eat  mash  in 
preference  to  grass  is  important  to 
note.  Purchase  of  low-priced  feeds 
for  use  on  range  is  poor  economy  if 
the  pullets  are  given  all  they  will 
eat;  they  will  consume  larger  quan¬ 
tities  in  an  effort  to  satisfy  their 
wants.  The  better  the  nutritive  bal¬ 
ance,  the  less  of  feed  will  be  con¬ 
sumed.  Even  with  a  perfect  feed, 
nevertheless,  there  should  be  some 
restriction. 

Pellets  seem  about  ideal  for  range. 
One  can  regulate  the  amount  to  be 
fed  with  some  accuracy,  and  there  is 
little  waste.  In  general,  Leghorn 
pullets  need  only  about  as  many 


be  increased  to  10  pounds  a  day  per 
100  birds.  Grain  feeding  should  al¬ 
ways  be  plentiful;  give  the  pullets 
all  they  will  eat.  This  means  increas¬ 
ing  it  week  by  week  as  the  pullets 
grow;  the  quantity  of  mash  may  be 
held  constant.  The  increase  in  feed 
consumption  necessarily  comes  from 
grain.  Corn,  wheat,  oats  and  barley 
all  may  be  used  to  advantage;  de¬ 
pending  on  price,  one  is  just  about 
as  good  as  another. 

Watch  out  for  foxes  and  predatory 
animals,  also  for  mites  and  microbes. 
Sanitation  and  care  are  the  best 
friends  of  the  growing  pullet.  If  the 
flock  loses  appetite,  there  is  some¬ 
thing  wrong;  one  should  investigate 
trouble  immediately.  It  could  be  hot 
weather.  If  the  flock  is  healthy,  a 
return  of  normal  weather  brings 
appetites  back  to  normal,  too.  The 
first  sign  of  disease  is  usually  a  loss 
of  appetite.  If  it  persists  at  all,  con¬ 
sult  your  feed  service  man,  county 
agent  or  other  individual  qualified 
and  willing  to  check  the  situation. 
Try  to  find — and  correct — the  trou¬ 
ble. 

Healthy  pullets  will  be  your  best 
asset  next  Winter  when  egg  prices 
may  be  good  again.  In  any  event,  it 
is  only  good  pullets  that  are  worth 
raising  and  keeping.  Part  of  their 
goodness  can  come  from  successful 
rearing  on  range.  C.  S.  Platt 


E.  Robert  Durand,  Freehold,  N.  J., 
was  recently  chosen  president  of  the 
New  Jersey  Hereford  Assn.  Ernest 
Tark,  Hackettstown,  is  the  new  vice- 
president,  while  Donald  Kniffen  and 
John  Metlar,  Jr.,  both  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  remain  as  secretary  and  treas¬ 
urer.  Mr.  Tark,  Herbert  Kieckefer  of 
Moorestown  and  C.  R.  Grigsby, 
Plainfield,  are  directors. 


May  4,  1957 


START  RIGHT  ...  FINISH  RIGHT 


with 


WIRTHMORE 
TURKEY  FEEDS 


A  full  line  of  Wirthmore  Turkey  feeds  has 
been  developed  through  years  of  research  to 
meet  every  need  of  the  turkey  producer. 
Whether  your  requirements  are  for  a  complete 
feeding  program,  or  mash  and  grain,  you’ll  find 
a  feed  designed  for  your  needs. 


1*  Turk-E-Perk  (a  medicated 
high  energy  pre-starter) 

2.  Turkey  Starter  SQ 

3.  *  Complete  Turkey  Growing 
Ration 

4.  *  Turkey  Growing  (fed  with 
hard  grains) 

3*  *  Complete  Turkey  Fatten¬ 
ing  Ration 


6.  Turk-E-Treat  (for  blackhead 
control) 

7.  Complete  Turkey  Breeder 
Ration 

8.  Turkey  Breeder  (fed  with 
hard  grains) 

9.  35%  Turkey  Concentrate 
(available  outside  New  Eng* 
land) 


Also  available  with  medication  for 
blackhead  prevention. 


Ask  your  Wirthmore  distributor  or  write  us 
for  literature  on  the  turkey  feeding  program  of 
your  choice. 


POULTRY -DAIRY -STOCK 


WIRTHMORE 


Babcock’s  New  Advance  Order  Dis¬ 
count  is  now  in  effect.  Please  write 
and  tell  us  how  many  chicks  you 
want  and  when  you  want  them. 

We’ll  book  your  order  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  new  money  saving 
advance  order  discount.  Also,  we’ll 
ma.l  you  our  new  catalog. 

Sincerely,  MONROE  C.  BABCOCK 
BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM,  INC., 
ROUTE  3-R,  ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 


FOR  42  YEARS 


If  you  want  Leghorns  from 
a  strain  consistently  among 
test  leaders,  chicks  from  an 
owner  -  supervised  breeding 
program,  birds  that  lay  and 
pay,  better  write  today  to: 

BULKLEY’S  LEGHORNS 
N.Y.  U.S.  Certified  Pullorum  Typhoid  Clean 
130  Leghorn  La.,  Tel.  30-M,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


MORE  BIG 


WHITE  ECSS  EARLY 

with  K-137  KIMBERCHIKS 


By  special  arrangement  with 
Kimber  Farms,  Cal.,  Hubbard 
Farms  now  produces  famous 
K-137  Kimberchiks.* 


BIGGER  EGGS  FASTER.  The  K-137  Leg¬ 
horn  gives  you  a  250**  egg — 5  year  average 
in  official  tests,  and  a  5-year  livability  of 
91.9%**.  You  get  high  feed  efficiency, 
early  production  of  big  white  eggs. 

♦Not  available  in  eastern  Pa.  until 
after  June  30.  1957. 

♦♦Based  on  number  of  pullets  at  1 
week  of  age. 

HUBBARD  FARMS 

Box  12,  Walpole,  N.  H. 

Phone:  Skyline  6-33 1 1 
Branch  Hatchery,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  gei 
a  quick  reply  and  a  " square  deal.  '1  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  : 
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Cleans  feediots 
Removes  snow 
Backfills  and  levels 
Opens  drainage  ditches 
Builds  and  Maintains: 
Drivewaysand  roads 
Terraces 

Irrigation  ditches 
and  borders 


TRACTOR  EASY  Scraping 

Low-cost  earth  moving  and  barnyard  cleaning  —  that’s  what  ev¬ 
ery  owner  of  an  Allis- Chalmers  CA,  WD  or  WD-45  Tractor  gets 
with  this  new  6-ft.,  tractor-mounted  scraper.  And  it’s  hitched 
or  unhitched  quickly  with  the  tractor’s  Snap-Coupler  hitch. 

The  scraper  is  easily  and  quickly  adjustable  (without  use  of 
a  wrench)  5  ways:  1.  Blade  can  be  angled  into  13  positions.  2. 
Pitch  of  blade  is  adjustable.  3.  Blade  can  be  tilted,  to  either  side. 
4.  Blade  is  reversible  for  bulldozing  and  backfilling.  5.  Scraper 
is  hydraulically  lifted  or  lowered,  as  illustrated. 

Scraper  has  curved,  14-in.  high  moldboard  with  replaceable 
cutting  edge.  Moldboard  can  be  extended  to  9  ft.  with  two  l^-ft. 
extensions.  End  plate  attachments  are  also  available  to  fit  either 
extension  or  regular  6-ft.  blade. 

Ask  your  Allis-Chalmers  dealer  about  this  new  scraper  or 
Write  to  Allis-Chalmers  for  free  illustrated  literature. 

Snap-Coupler  is  an  Allis-Chalmers  trademark. 
ALLIS-CHALMERS,  FARM  EQUIPMENT  DIVISION,  MILWAUKEE  1,  WISCONSIN 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


“A  necessary 
for  good  farming” 


B.  D.  Harter  of  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma,  has 
a  Wood’s  42-inch  cut  Rotary  Mower-Shredder 
mounted  on  a  Farmall  Cub.  And  he  says,  “Have 
had  no  trouble  with  it— it’s  a  necessary  for  good 
farming.”  That’s  because  Wood’s  PTO-operated 
Rotaries  shred  stalks,  brush,  residues,  prunings  . . . 
cut  small  trees  . . .  mow  grass,  clip  pasture  . . .  and 
mulch  leaves.  They  do  it  faster,  at  lower  cost,  and 
v, ith  less  maintenance  than  by  other  methods. 


12  MODELS-42  "to  114" Cut 

42”  under-mounted  for  Farmall  Cub,  Lo-Boy, 
Super  A,  100,  A-C  G,  M-H  Pony  and  Pacer.  42” 
rear-mounted  for  Fast-Hitch  Cub  and  Lo-Boy. 
61"  and  80"  rear-mounted  for  Fast-Hitch  Farmalls 
Super  C,  H,  M,  200,  300,  400,  1-300  (all  use 
3  pt.  adapter),  and  all  standard  3-point  hitch 
tractors  (Ford,  Ferguson,  Oliver  Super  55,  etc.). 
61",  80",  and  114"  drawbar  pull-types  for  any 
2,  2-3  and  3-4  plow  tractors.  80"  offset  model 
(2-3  plow)  for  working  under  trees.  All  have 
free-swinging,  quick-detachable  blades. 

G 

SEND  POSTCARD  FOR  FREE  FOLDER 


WOOD  BROTHERS  MEG.  COMPANY 

11705  5.  4th  Street  •  Oregon,  Illinois 


RUBS  AWAY 
GIVING 

BLESSED  RELIEF 


Why  suffer  when  you  can  Just  rub  the  pain  away. 
Aches  in  joints  or  muscles  or  pains  that  come  with 
rheumatism  or  arthritis  fade  away. 

RUB  THE  PAINS  AWAY  —  WITH 
_  .  „  PAIN  -  0  -  WAY 

bend  $1.00  cash  or  money  order.  No  C.  0.  D. 

»  r>  oXvCT*9?IA  CHEMICAL  COMPANY, 

P.  0.  BOX  61  A,  EAST  ORANGE.  NEW  JERSEY 
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'The  money  in  my 
CRAINE  SILO  *  • 


in 


money 
the  bank!” 


The  money  you  spend  for  a  Craine  Silo 
is  an  investment  in  profitable  feeding 
that  pays  real  cash  dividends  for 
years  to  come.  And  since  Craine  Silos 
cost  no  more  —  why  settle  for  less 
than  the  best? 


5  TYPES  TO  CHOOSE  FROM  .  .  . 

Concrete  stave,  tile  stave,  tile  block, 
wood  or  Triple-Wall  —  there’s  a  Craine 
Silo  built  and  priced  to  fit  your  needs. 
And  you’ll  like  to  do  business  with  the 
friendly  folks  at  Craine  —  we’re  never 
satisfied  unless  you  are,  too.  WRITE 
FOR  FACTS  and  prices  today  .  .  . 
CRAINE,  INC.,  Dept.  B-517,  NORWICH,  N.  Y. 


send  for  yourr  tnoa.v:  MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE. 
LABAWC0  PUMPS  .  BelleMead  193.  New  Jersey 


PAINT 

SNOW  WHITE  TITANIUM  .  LEAD  and  OIL 
GUARANTEED  NOT  TO  PEEL 
$4.95  Value,  Factory  Price,  $2.25  Gallon.  Free  Sample 
SNOW  WHITE  COMPANY. 

R-  N.  Y..  TOLEDO,  OHIO 


HELP  WANTED 

Woman  with  car  to  sell  subscriptons  to 
The  Rural  New  Yorker  on  liberal  com¬ 
mission  basis.  Full  or  part  time.  Experi¬ 
ence  helpful,  but  not  necessary.  Some 
territory  open  in  New  York.  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  New  England.  For  further 
details,  write  Circulation  Manager,  The 
Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  St., 
New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


Last  September  I  ordered  a  heat¬ 
ing  system  for  my  home.  When  it 
was  installed  they  failed  to  put  in 
the  required  number  of  hot  and  cold 
air  runs  as  specified  in  the  contract. 
They  also  installed  registers  of  a  type 
that  cannot  operate  properly  under 
the  circumstances.  When  I  com¬ 
plained  I  found  that  I  had  signed  the 
eompletition  certificate  when  I 
signed  the  contract.  This  is  being 
financed.  Would  it  be  proper  to  with¬ 
hold  payments  until  adjustments  are 
made?  p.  w. 

New  York 

Do  not  withhold  payments  in  a 
case  of  this  kind.  The  bank  holding 
the  note  is  not  responsible,  but  they 
may  take  legal  action  to  obtain  their 
money,  which  is  more  expensive  than 
having  repairs  made  at  one’s  own  ex¬ 
pense.  We  are  glad  to  add  that  this 
matter  has  been  adjusted  satisfac¬ 
torily  and  P.  W.  writes:  “The  matter 
is  settled,  and  all  this  trouble  could 
have  been  avoided  if  I  had  taken  the 
time  to  read  before  I  signed.  Then 
I  would  not  have  been  led  into  sign¬ 
ing  a  completion  certificate  before 
the  job  was  actually  started.” 


There  has  come  to  our  attention 
advertising  literature  from  a  concern 
called  the  National  Herb  Exchange, 
15123  So.  Broadway,  Gardena,  Cal., 
a  company  which  sells  ginseng  seed, 
and  the  leaflet  contains  what  we  con¬ 
sider  to  be  misrepresentation  and 
an  unsound  proposition,  charging 
various  sums  up  to  $69.50  for  seeds, 
outfits,  and  instructions  for  raising 
them.  Their  claim  is  that  rare-shaped 
roots  bring  very  high  prices,  some¬ 
times  from  $300  to  $1,000  apiece.  We 
communicated  with  the  Herb  Society 
of  America  concerning  this  claim 
and  were  advised  by  them  that  it  is 
untrue  and  the  advertisement  mis¬ 
leading  and  unreliable.  Furthermore, 
we  believe  that  if  one  wishes  to  raise 
this  herb,  it  is  unnecessary  to  make 
such  an  investment  for  seeds  and  an 
outfit,  and  that  one  would  receive 
nothing  worthwhile  for  the  money 
laid  out  for  these  outfits.  Ginseng  is 
not  difficult  to  raise,  and  the  seeds 
and  l'oots  are  not  expensive.  If  any¬ 
one  who  is  interested  in  this  type  of 
enterprise  will  write  to  us,  we  can 
supply  addresses  of  firms  and  or¬ 
ganizations  that  will  sell  seeds  and 
roots  at  a  reasonable  price  and 
furnish  instructions  and  advice  free. 

Spring  is  the  time  for  caution  and 
the  above  suggestion  will  pay  divi¬ 
dends  —  if  followed. 


We  would  be  pleased  to  have  some 
information  in  references  to  Nutria; 
their  value  for  fur;  and  the  chances 
for  success  in  going  into  such  a 
venture.  a.  b. 

We  have  at  hand  the  literature  of 
Cabana  Nutria  of  New  Jersey  Inc., 
238  Squaw  Brook  Road,  North  Hale- 
don,  N.  J.,  which  is  a  representative 
of  Cabana  Nutria,  Inc.,  636  West 
Lemon  St.,  Arcadia,  Cal.,  and  we  call 
attention  to  two  offers  made  by  this 
organization  of  which  we  strongly 
disapprove.  One  is  to  sell  animals  on 
a  time  payment  basis  so  that  one  can 
start  on  a  larger  scale.  We  believe 
that  it  is  unwise  to  start  on  any  new 
and  untried  business  venture  on  such 
a  basis.  Nutria  sell  for  $1,200  a  pair, 
and  it  would  take  some  time  to  pay 
for  them.  Another  and  even  less  de¬ 
sirable  proposition  is  that  they  sell 
the  animals,  and  then,  for  an  annual 
charge,  raise  and  market  them.  This 
seems  to  us  like  placing  far  too  much 
confidence  in  any  commercial  organi¬ 
zation,  and  we  believe  that  even 
though  one  may  not  be  expert  in  the 
field,  he  should  not  be  in  ignorance 
of  what  is  done  with  the  animals  in 
which  he  has  invested  $1,200.  We 
warn  that  we  do  not  consider  this 
a  sound  business  proposition. 


This  is  to  thank  you  for  your  aid 
in  getting  an  adjustment  on  our  car 
insurance  from  Emmco  Insurance 
Company.  I  received  a  letter  from 
the  State  Insurance  Department  to¬ 
day,  and  much  to  my  surprise  a 
check  for  $57.50  was  enclosed.  It  is 
marked  as  an  “overcharge  on  our 
casualty  insurance.”  j.  d.  g. 

Pennsylvania 

There  has  been  much  newspaper 
publicity  in  reference  to  these  over¬ 
charges  in  several  Northeastern 
States.  However,  the  Pennsylvania 
Insurance  Department  state  that 
each  decision  must  be  reached  on  its 
own  merits.  If  you  have  financed  a 
car  there  may  be  an  overcharge.  If 
you  think  so,  ask  your  insurance  de¬ 
partment  to  look  into  it.  Be  sure  to 
give  them  the  name  of  the  company; 
your  policy  number;  the  dates  of 
coverage;  and  amount  of  time  pay¬ 
ment.  If  possible,  indicate  the  portion 
of  such  coverage  that  was  assigned 
to  insurance.  As  you  have  already  re¬ 
ceived  a  refund  you  may  live  in  a 
place  where  the  insurance  companies 
have  voluntarily  made  the  adjust¬ 
ments. 


Do  you  have  any  information  about 
this  company  in  Florida?  They  adver¬ 
tise  home  sites  104  by  104  feet  for 
$495.  Is  it  good  dry  land  or  is  it 
swamp  land?  o.  c. 

New  York 

We  have  no  information  on  this 
particular  Florida  proposition.  Many 
individuals  and  companies  advertise 
various  locations.  With  any  propo¬ 
sitions,  particularly  land,  the  best 
rule  is  never  to  buy  “sight  unseen.” 
Take  the  time  and  expense  to  go  and 
check  on  it  personally.  If  you  cannot 
do  that,  wait  and  investigate  before 
investing  or  signing  any  papers  or 
receipts.  Such  investigation  might 
show  an  unsatisfactory  location; 
there  may  be  no  water,  sewers  or 
lights  in  the  section.  It  will  save 
worry  and  money  to  inspect  any 
property  you  want  to  buy  before  you 
make  and  sign  an  agreement.  Inspec¬ 
tion  in  advance  may  save  regret  and 
loss.  X 


The  N.  Y.  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets,  which  has 
examined  5,000  samples  of  grain, 
forage  crop,  vegetable,  lawn  mix¬ 
ture,  flower  and  tree  and  shrub  seeds 
this  year  to  protect  farmers  against 
fraudulent  practices,  has  collected  a 
$975  penalty  from  Canadian  Perma¬ 
nent  Pastures,  Ashtabula,  Ohio.  It  is 
believed  to  be  the  largest  penalty 
ever  assessed.  Three  shipments  of 
seed  totalling  39  bags  were  inter 
cepted  at  the  freight  house  at  Hol¬ 
comb  in  March,  and  samples  were 
analyzed  at  the  Geneva  Experiment 
Station.  The  analyses  showed  that  in 
some  instances  components  of  the 
forage  crop  seeds  were  incorrectly 
labeled  as  to  percentage,  were  mis¬ 
named,  and  were  not  listed  in  the 
order  of  predominance;  one  was  il¬ 
legally  represented  as  “certified.” 
Walter  Abeles  of  the  Ashtabula 
Company  was  notified  of  the  viola¬ 
tions  and  paid  a  penalty  of  $25  for 
each  bag.  The  seed  was  returned  to 
him.  The  New  York  seed  law  gives 
only  limited  protection  to  farmers 
and  consumers.  It  can  penalize  for 
false  labeling  and  incomplete  labeh 
ing,  but  the  burden  of  knowing  what 
is  purchased  must  rest  with  the 
buyer.  Seed  users  are  urged  to 
patronize  local  dealers  and  to  ex¬ 
amine  carefully  all  labels.  County 
agricultural  agents  and  the  1957 
Cornell  recommendations  for  seeding 
are  always  available  for  reliable  con¬ 
sultation. 


THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Subscribers'  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department 
20  cents  per  word,  including  name 
and  address,  each  insertion,  payable 
in  advance.  When  box  number  is 
used,  add  one  dollar  to  total  cost. 

Dates  of  Issue : 

May  18  closes  May  3 
June  1  Closes  May  17 

COPY  MUST  REACH  US  FRIDAY, 
10  A.  M.  15  DAYS  in  ADVANCE  OF 
DATE  OF  ISSUE. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommo¬ 
dation  of  subscribers,  but  no  display 
advertising  or  advertising  of  a  com¬ 
mercial  nature  (seeds,  plants,  live¬ 
stock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


HELP  WANTED 


EXPERIENCED  milking  machine  operators: 

Steady  employment,  excellent  salary. 
Furnished  apartments  and  boarding  house 
on  farm.  Write  to  Garelick  Bros.  Farms, 
Franklin,  Mass.,  or  telephone  Franklin  419. 
After  5:30  P.M.  Woonsocket,  R.  I.  Poplar 
9-7996,  Mr.  Bernon. _ 

MAN  for  dairy  farm.  Single,  experienced  in 
hand  and  machine  milking,  feeding  and 
general  dairy  work.  Salary  and  small  apart¬ 
ment.  Located  in  Westchester  County.  BOX 
1703,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

YOUNG  single  boy  or  man  for  general  farm 
work,  experienced  or  inexperienced,  plus 
room  and  board.  Also  house  and  privileges  for 
married  man.  Sydney  Peters,  Callicoon,  N.  Y. 
Telephone  Callicoon  53W-1. _ 

PRACTICAL  Nurses:  Male.  Licensed.  Start 
$3,010;  annual  increases  of  $210  to  $3,850. 
Shift  work  with  bonuses,  40-hour  week.  Liber¬ 
al  benefits.  Maintenance  available.  Care  of 
the  aged.  Apply:  Westchester  Co.  Home, 
Hawthorne  or  call  LYric  2-8300,  Personnel. _ 

PRACTICAL  Nurses:  Female.  Licensed.  Start 
$3,010;  annual  increases  of  $210  to  $3,850.  Shift 
work  with  bonuses.  40-hour  week.  Liberal 
benefits.  Maintenance  available.  Care  of  the 
aged.  Apply:  Westchester  Co.  Home,  Haw¬ 
thorne  or_call _ LYric  2-8300, _ Personnel. _ 

ATTENDANTS:  Hospital  or  institution  experi¬ 
ence  preferred.  Male  or  female.  Start  $2,810; 
annual  increments  of  $200  to  $3,610.  40-hour 
week.  Liberal  benefits.  Maintenance  available. 
Care  of  the  aged.  Near  White  Plains,  with 
easy  access  to  New  York  City.  Apply:  West¬ 
chester  County  Home,  Hawthorne  or  call 
LYric  2-8300,  Personnel. _ 

WANTED:  Retired  teacher  for  children’s 

camp.  Also  experienced  councellor.  BOX 
1719,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

POULTRYMAN  Wanted:  Married.  Four-room 
apartment.  Thoroughly  experienced,  depend¬ 
able,  permanent,  advancement.  Brender’s  Leg- 
horns,  Ferndale,  N.  Y. _ 

WE’RE  looking  for  capable,  highly  ethical 
representatives  to  list  and  sell  real  estate 
on  commission.  Inquiries  exceed  any  previous 
Spring  by  25'/e.  City  folks  who  want  to  move 
to  the  country,  or  have  moved,  active  retired 
people,  high  grade  farmers  who  want  a 
change,  etc.  find  the  work  profitable.  Experi¬ 
ence  not  required.  Free  coaching,  advertising, 
supplies.  New  York  and  New  England  only. 
Four  Effs.  Box  264-RNY,  Manchester,  N.  H. 
MIDDLEAGED  couple,  no  children,  caretakers 
small  farm  estate,  New  Jersey.  Woman 
housework,  some  cooking.  Separate  furnished 
modernized  home.  Own  transportation.  Refer- 
ences.  BOX  1800,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

RETIRED  caretaker  handyman  for  Blairstown, 
N.  J.  farm,  licensed  driver,  room,  gas,  elec¬ 
tricity,  $100  monthly.  BOX  1801,  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ 

HELP  Wanted:  Working  foreman  for  large 
cemetery  in  the  capitol  district  (Albany- 
Troy,  N.  Y.)  Requires  an  all  round  man  capa¬ 
ble  of  handling  a  crew  of  maintenance  men 
and  truck  drivers.  Must  be  mechanically 
minded  as  all  work  is  done  with  modern 
machinery.  Should  have  experience  with  turf, 
trees,  shrubs  and  generla  lawn  care.  Must 
be  married,  sober  and  steady,  age  35-50.  Give 
complete  details  of  qualifications  and  refer¬ 
ences  in  first  letter.  BOX  1802,  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ 

WOMAN  wanted  to  care  for  elderly  lady 
invalid.  M.  E.  Ballard,  Roxbury,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Man  and  wife  for  cottage  parents. 

Man  for  truck  garden  orchards  and  gardens. 
Contact  J.  M.  Dunlap,  Superintendent,  Boys’ 
Home,  Oakdale,  Pennsylvania. _ 

BOY  Wanted:  Willing  helper,  farm  and  garden 
work,  good  home  with  wages  for  Summer. 
Howard  Bryant,  Route  2,  Little  Valley,  N.  Y. 

SINGLE  man  wanted  for  excellent  position, 
as  boys’  counselor  in  private  school.  Indoor- 
outdoor  program.  Will  send  full  details.  Farm 
or  country  experience  helpful.  Superior 
character  references  required.  Apply  in  writ- 
ing;  Perkins  School,  Lancaster.  Mass. 

WANTED:  Personable  woman  to  care  for  two 

small  children  and  share  household  duties 
m  business  home.  References  exchanged. 
Frances  Collins,  Cuba,  N.  Y. _ 

D  H.I.A.  Supervisor,  male  or  female,  in 

Montgomery  County.  N.  Y.  central  testing 
laboratory.  Attractive  salary,  bonus,  hospitali¬ 
zation  insurance,  opportunity  for  advancement. 
Write  D.H.I,  Cooperative,  Fonda,  N.  Y, _ 

RELIABLE  single  man  on  commercial  dairy 

farm.  Run  milking  machines,  handle  trac¬ 
tors  and  equipment,  good  wages  to  one  in¬ 
terested  in  accomplishment.  Harold  M.  Caton, 
Woodbury.  Conn. _ 

WANTED:  Married  man  for  cattle  dealer,  no 

outdoor  work.  I.  Lilie  &  Son,  Fairview  St., 
Smithtown,  New  York. _ 

WANTED:  Dairyman  to  work  on  Guernsey 

farm.  Must  be  married,  reliable  and  ex¬ 
perienced  in  all  phases  of  dairy  farming.  Five 
room  house  provided,  modern  machinery  and 
barn  cleaner.  Frank  Buoniconto,  Cairo,  N,  Y. 

WANTED:  Middleaged  couple  for  North  West¬ 

chester  estate.  Man  to  do  gardening;  woman 
part  time.  Four  room  cottage.  Call  Katonah 
4-1038  collect,  evenings. _ 

WANTED:  Capable  experienced  man  to  man¬ 

age  repair  shop  (welding  essential).  State 
experience,  references,  etc.  I.  H.  C.  Sales  and 
Service.  Tractor,  trucks.  Albert  Keil,  Red 
Hook,  New  York. _ 

EXPERIENCED  cook-houseworker,  licensed 

driver.  Retired  couple,  winters  Florida. 
Pleasant  home,  good  wages.  References  re¬ 
quired.  Roberts,  155  Hodge  Road,  Princeton, 
Hew  Jersey. 

EXPERIEN  CED  farm  couple  for  registered 
Jersey  herd;  three  rooms,  utilities,  milk  and 
V50  monthly.  References.  P.  O.  Box  96, 
Duanesburg,  N.  Y _ * 

WANTED:  Middle  aged  couple  as  caretakers 
ol  small  farm  near  Schroon  Lake,  New 

*ork.  Steady  job,  all  conveniences.  Please 
state  experience  and  other  details.  BOX  1808, 
Rural  New  Yorker.  _ _ _ ’ 

WANTED:  Sober,  reliable  man  to  work  on 
well  equipped  dairy  farm  to  feed,  milk  and 
cfr6  for  cattle.  Good  working  conditions  in¬ 
cluding  milking  parlor  and  barn  cleaners. 
Modern  four  room  house,  $260  a  month  to 
start.  Southern  New  Jersey.  BOX  1809,  Rural 
New  Yorker. 

HOSPITAL  aide  (attendants).  Greatest  need  is 
lor  married  couples  and  single  men.  Salary 
Jpb  per  week.  40  hours.  Rotating  shifts.  Attrac¬ 
tive  living  accommodations  for  $6.00  per  week 
including  meals,  room  and  laundry.  Benefits 
under  Merit  System.  State  of  Connecticut, 
r  airfield  State  Hospital,  Newtown,  Connecti¬ 
cut.  Apply  in  person,  write  or  telepohne,  New¬ 
town  GArden  6-2531,  or  State  Personnel  Di¬ 
rector,  State  Office  Building,  Hartford,  Conn. 

May  4,  1957 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  etass 

milkers,  tractor  men,  general  farm  workers. 
Elhnger’s  Employment  Agency.  287  Greenwich 
St..  New  York  7.  N.  Y.  BArclav  7-0619. 


FARM  and  dairy  help  for  machine  and  hand 

milkers.  Tractor  men,  yard  men.  also  poul¬ 
try  and  all  kinds  of  labors.  Quinn  Employment 
Agency,  70  Warren  St..  New  York  7.  N.  Y. 
COrtland  7-7865. 


FARM  Help:  NuWay  Placement  Bureau,  1749 

Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  29,  N.  Y. 
Telephone  TRalfalgar  6-9319.  Farm  help  our 
specialty.  Experienced,  reliable  men  available. 


CAPABLE  willing  man  of  63  wishes  work. 

Experienced  in  growing  apples,  poultry.  Also 
home  vegetable  garden.  Prefer  agreeable 
working  conditions  to  high  wages.  BOX  1803, 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


WE  like  to  have  a  position  as  caretakers 

on  a  country  place  preferably  New  England 
States,  year  around.  Am  sober,  have  chauf¬ 
feur’s  license.  Handy  with  tools.  A.  Kerby, 
Spencertown,  N.  Y. 


ELDERLY  healthy  neat  man  and  wife  with 

social  security.  Handy  carpenter.  Live  with 
couple  on  farm,  exchange  work  for  board, 
room  for  summer  or  year.  Allen  Shafer,  R.  D. 
2,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 


MARRIED  man,  no  children,  sober,  likes 

flowers  and  vegetables.  Would  like  job  in 
hot  house  in  New  York  State  with  house  close 
walking  distance  to  live  in.  Write  BOX  1804, 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


POSITION  Wanted:  Farm  manager  age  36, 

Cornell  graduate,  practical  background  with 
registered  Holsteins.  Also  Ag  teacher  and 
county  agent.  Desires  permanent  position  on 
progressive  dairy  farm.  Proven  ability  to  take 
care  of  high  quality  stock.  Prefer  good  hous¬ 
ing  for  family  and  incentive  pay.  Write  de¬ 
tails  to  BOX  43,  Elmwood  P.  O.  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.  Will  answer  all  inquiries. 


HOUSEKEEPER:  Refined,  experienced;  mid¬ 

fifties.  Elderly  couple,  small  institution,  or 
summer  home.  Country.  BOX  1810,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


CARETAKER:  Elderly  man  available  to  pro¬ 
tect  country  property  and  to  do  light  work. 
Desires  year  round  shelter  and  moderate  con¬ 
sideration.  Address  present  employer.  BOX 
1812,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE,  TO  RENT,  ETC. 


WANTED:  All  types  bare  and  stocked  farms. 

villages  and  rural  dwellings,  stores  and 
other  types  businesses:  phone  or  write  Werts 
Real  Estate.  Johnson  City.  N,  Y. 


SOUTHERN  New  Jersey:  Country  homes. 

farms,  acreage  for  agriculture  or  industry. 
Free  list  sent.  LeGore.  realtor.  Vineland. 
New  Jersey 


DELAWARE  County:  Watrus  Reality  for 

farms,  camps,  homes,  business  opportunities. 
Contact  Everett.  Herrick,-  Margaretville,  N.  Y. 


WE  have  buyers  for  farms  in  Ulster  County. 

James  D.  Devine,  Realtor,  164  Washington 
Ave.,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 


COLUMBIA  CO.,  N.  Y. :  General  store,  fully 

equipped,  7-room  modern  apartment,  4-car 
garage,  2-room  cottage,  one  acre  beautifully 
landscaped.  BOX  1713,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


FOR  Sale:  30-bedroom  boarding  house  on  72 

acres.  Also  118  acre  dairy  farm  with  nine 
room  house  and  two  baths.  No  agents.  B.  J. 
Seibert,  Medusa,  N ew  York. 

200  ACRE  farm  on  Route  17;  75  acres  tillable, 
balance  pasture  and  woodland.  Two  houses, 
two  barns,  good  water  and  gas  well.  Telephone 
Bolivar  926- J-l  or  write  Mrs.  Francis  H. 
Bucher,  Little  Genesee,  New  York, _ 

TWO  acre  farm,  $4,500.  Hardtop  road,  near 
village.  Six  room  house,  electricity,  bath, 
furnace.  Barn.  John  Chermack,  Schenevus, 
New  York. 

FISHING  preserve  and  Summer  home  in 

Cattaraugus  County  for  sale.  Modern  2-story 
house  completely  furnished.  Large  new  second 
floor  hall.  Private  lake  22  feet  deep,  stocked 
rainbow  trout.  Small  %  acre  pond  with  brook 
trout.  82  acres,  35  acres  are  woods;  24,000 
pine  trees;  $25,000.  Alvin  Marthia,  135  E.  Utica 
St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y,  Phone:  EL.  0458, _ 

FREE  Catalog.  Describes  a  wide  variety  of 
camps,  cottages,  farms,  homes,  businesses, 
etc.,  "choice  and  cheap’’.  New  York  to  Maine. 

Four  Effs,  Box _ 264  RNY,  Manchester,  N.  H. 

HOUSE  lots  for  sale  on  high  ground!  BOX 
1805,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

FARM:  Near  Burlington,  135  acres,  100  till¬ 

able,  tractor  equipped,  45  head  stock,  ex¬ 
cellent  modern  house.  Conrad  Lavallee,  Willis- 
ton,  Vermont. _ 

RETIREMENT  Farm:  Beautiful  setting,  extra 

nice,  three  miles  village,  gravel  road.  97 
acres,  50  tillable,  creeks,  barn  40x50,  20  ties, 
other  buildings,  16  head  Holsteins,  all  milkers, 
certified,  brucellosis  tested,  tractor  and  ma¬ 
chinery,  spring  water  gravity  fed,  for  house 
and  bam,  seven  lovely  rooms,  bath,  circulator 
oil  heater;  $13,000.  C.  Marnell  Broker,  8  West 
Main  St.,  Sidney,  N,  Y,  Telephone  3-7988, 

FOR  Sale:  12  acre  farm,  with  new  tractor  and 

equipment,  new  barn,  good  house.  On  new 
state  road.  Reasonable,  easy  terms.  Write 
Mrs.  Josephine  Nelson,  R.  D.  2,  Cherry  Valley, 
N.  Y.  Telephone  5831. 

FOR  Sale:  Bloomingdale,  N.  Y. :  Tourist  home 
and  six  cabins.  Well  established.  Reasonable. 
To  settle  estate.  On  Routes  3,  192,  365.  Write. 
Mrs.  R.  C.  Parish,  Bloomingdale,  N.  Y. _ 

MONTGOMERY  County:  Highway  farm,  315 

acres,  excellent  state  of  cultivation;  stocked, 
equipped.  Milk  checks  average  $1,200,  near 
Thruway.  Beautiful  colonial  10-room  house, 
conveniences;  $38,500.  Terms.  Other  country 
properties.  W.  F.  Pearson,  Realtor,  Sloansville, 
New  York. _ 

WAYNE  County:  155  acres.  Good  buildings, 

Modern  machinery.  40  head  Holsteins,  500-lb. 
butterfat  average,  3,000  laying  chickens.  Grossed 
$25,000  in  1956.  Raymond  Dexter,  Route  106, 
Beach  Lake,  Pennsylvania. _ 

ATTRACTIVE  7-room  home,  some  conveni¬ 

ences,  pretty  location;  hardtop  road.  27 
acres.  Barn,  garage,  other  good  buildings.  Low 
taxes:  $8,000.  C.  Harry  Thomas,  Real  Estate  & 
Insurance  Agency,  Goldsboro,  Maryland. 
RETIREMENT  Farm:  16  acres,  5-room  house, 
water,  electricity.  Reasonable.  A.  K. 
Brennan,  Crewe,  Virginia. 

FURNISHED  Guest  house,  newly  painted,  two 
acres  of  landscaped  grounds;  2-car  garage’ 
chicken  house:  shuffleboard.  Located  in  the 
heart  of  the  Pocono  Mountains.  Forced  to  sell 
due  to  death  in  family.  Asking  $16,500.  A. 
Ramke,  R.  D.  1,  Tobyhanna,  Pa. _ 

POULTRY  farm  in  Manomet,  battery  svstem, 
capacity  12,000  birds;  cages  for  5,000  layers, 
on  ly2  acres  of  land.  Oil  heat,  electricity, 
running  water,  4-room  house.  Good  business' 
reason  for  selling  health.  Pilgrim  Farm, 
Manomet,  Mass. _ 

BEAUTY  parlor  business  and  7-room  house, 
$17,000.  Eq.  doctor’s  office  and  10-room 
house,  $30,000.  Meat  business,  store,  house 
cutting  room,  $50,000;  Apartment  building,  two 
stores  4-6  room  apartments,  $55,000.  Emily 
Vail,  Realtor,  Warwick,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Farm  or  country  home.  George 

Wilcox,  Forksville,  Penna. 

FOR  Sale:  200  acre  turkey  farm  in  Hebron 
Maine  with  new  buildings  and  modern 
home;  182  by  48  feet  pole  shed,  new  in  ’54 
adaptable  for  loafing  barn.  I  will  positively 
take  best  cash  offer  that  comes  in  mail  with¬ 
in  two  weeks  of  publication.  12  miles  from 
Lewiston,  40  from  Portland.  Marston’s  Turkev- 
land,  Zephyrhills,  Florida. 

DON’T  buy  a  dairy  farm  until  you  see  our 
new  catalogue-...  Describing  many  dairy  farms 
all  prices,  sections,  (eastern  states).  It’s  free! 
State  your  wants.  Husted  Farm  Agency  2488 

?onrSe’5-ir9°0nX  58’  NeW  York’  telephone 


°.n®  acre  by  paying  $30  per 
month.  Chas.  Witmer,  Crewe,  Virginia. 


ADIRONDACK  Mountain  resort,  directly  on 
Schroon  Lake  .long  established,  30  guest 
rooms;  five  minutes  walk  from  center  of 
town;  golf  course  nearby;  excellent  private 
sandy  beach,  boating,  bathing,  fishing  at  its 
best.  Five  buildings  fully  equipped  for  busi- 
ness.  BOX  126,  Schroon  Lake,  New  York. 
ADIRONDACK  Mountain  property,  Schroon 
Lake,  two  miles  north  Route  9.  Approxi¬ 
mately  75  feet  on  highway;  seven  large  rooms 
and  bath.  Addition  suitable  two  summer  apart¬ 
ments.  Good  condition.  V/2  acres.  Full  base¬ 
ment.  Inside  garage.  Oil  heat.  Taxes  $120  year. 
H.  M.  Bothers,  Schroon  Lake,  New  York. 

COME  live  in  Sunny  South/  no  snow.  Modern 
farm  homes  $4,250  up;  7>/2  acres  to  70.  Motel 
six  unit,  air  conditioned,  $21,000.  Grocery 
building  24  by  70  CB  fully  equipped,  some 
groceries,  in  thriving  town,  fine  location,  three 
business  lots  all  goes  at  $4,000  cash  and  terms. 
Charles  B.  Sherer,  Real  Estate,  Pine  Mountain 
Valley,  Ge orgia . _ _ 

NORTHWESTERN  Vermont:  550  acres,  100 
tillable,  8-room  colonial  brick  house  modern¬ 
ized,  two  pole  barns,  sugar  bush,  full  line 
machinery,  175  sheep  and  Iambs;  $24,000. 
John  Ward,  East  Fairfield,  Vermont. 

DAIRY  bar  and  14-room  house,  detached,  with 
eight  bedrooms,  bath;  two  acres,  near  Al¬ 
bany  on  Route  9.  Buildings  and  equipment  in 
excellent  condition.  Good  income.  Make  own 
ice  cream.  Exc.  chance  for  tourist  and  dev. 
of  motel.  Price:  Only  $25,000.  K  H.  Bame, 
Real  Estate  Agency,  East  Greenbush,  N.  Y. 

29  ACRE  farm,  good  location:  4-room  house; 
$4,500,  Louis  Rosenfield,  Route  2,  Crewe,  Va. 


FOR  Sale:  Tannersville,  N.  Y.  Boarding  house 
in  operation,  fully  equipped,  16  bedrooms, 
hot  and  cold  running  water  in  all  rooms. 
Large  modern  kitchen,  large  dining  room, 
excellent  condition.  Must  sell  because  of 
illness;  $15,000.  Giovagnoli,  769  53rd  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  Sale:  Well-constructed  brick  house,  six 

rooms,  completely  redecorated,  all  improve¬ 
ments,  oil,  almost  one  acre.  Katherine  A. 
Hayes,  Box  202,  Staatsburg,  N.  Y.  (Dutchess 
County) . 


FLORIDA  Pleasure  Center:  Desirable  home- 
sites  80x135  feet,  $240,  payable  $10  monthly. 
High,  dry,  beautifully  wooded.  Near  famous 
Panama  City  gulf  resort.  Finest  deep  sea,  surf 
and  freshwater  fishing,  boating,  bathing.  Un¬ 
excelled  hunting.  Illustrated  booklet  free. 
Howard  Wood,  Fountain,  Florida. 


FOR  Sale:  Cottages  and  lots  bordering  Lake 
George.  Mary  Cummings,  Putnam  Station, 
N.  Y.  Telephone  2343.  B.  Mosier,  Realtor. 


A  MONEY  Maker:  $70,000.  Modern,  stocked 

and  equipped  dairy  farm,  470  acres,  290  tilla¬ 
ble  level  loam,  80  spring  and  stream  watered 
pasture,  100  woodland,  apple  trees.  Large  2- 
family  house,  two  baths,  electricity;  2-car 
garage.  40x140  bam,  five  ties  and  45  stan¬ 
chions;  2nd  barn,  also  horse  barn,  two  silos, 
new  milk  house  with  600  gallon  bulk  tanks, 
new  work  shop,  tool  shed,  corn  crib,  poultry 
house.  52  head  of  cattle,  42  milk  cows,  two 
yearling  heifers,  four  calves,  three  riding 
horses.  Four  tractors  and  complete  line  of 
tools,  mostly  new  or  like  new;  1950  Dodge 
truck,  hay  baler  and  field  chopper.  40  acres 
new  seeding,  60  acres  meadow,  pasture  partly 
seeded.  All  crops  as  is  day  of  sale.  Easy  oper¬ 
ating  and  well  cared  for  farm.  Elmira  13  miles. 
East  Smithfield  five  miles.  School  bus  at  door. 
Terrific  amount  of  value  offered  here!  Terms! 
No.  L-5658.  West’s,  J.  M.  &  C.  D.  Winch, 
Representatives,  3093  Lake  St.,  Box  11,  Elmira, 
New  York.  Telephone  3-9848. 


FIVE  room  apartment,  all  conveniences, 
Robert  M.  Schmidt,  R.  D.  2,  Roscoe,  N.  Y. 
(Sullivan  County). 

230  ACRE  stocked  farm,  14  room  house  with 
bath,  five  room  tenant  house,  both  heated 
with  natural  gas,  large  dairy  barn,  other 
buildings,  all  good  condition,  tractor  and  all 
equipment,  28  head  stock,  excellent  location, 
on  main  highway,  Bradford  County,  Penna- 
sylvania,  good  location  for  tourist  home, 
Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 

136  ACRE  Tioga  County,  New  York  farm, 
house,  dairy  barn,  silo,  near  village,  $3,500. 
Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. _ 

MAINE  Dairy  Farm:  300  acres,  100  clear,  200 

lumber  and  pulp.  37  head,  fully  equipped. 
Beautiful  home  of  10  rooms,  two  baths,  cen¬ 
tral  heating,  buildings  A-l.  Deceased  owner 
spent  $80,000  to  renovate  and  stock.  Present 
owner  is  sacrificing  for  $28,000.  Only  25  miles 
from  state  capitol.  Write  to  Hawes  Real  Estate, 
Benton  Station,  Maine.  _ 

FARM  for  sale:  Five  bedrooms,  modern,  near 
large  lake,  excellent  fishing,  hunting.  Ac¬ 
commodations  for  hens,  cows.  Nice  buildings. 
Pulp  wood,  stove  wood,  etc.  $7,500  cash.  Velma 
Ricker,  Harmony,  Maine.  Telephone  2-14. 

120  ACRE  farm,  dairy  and  poultry,  15-room 
modern  house,  oak  floors,  bath,  electricity, 
furnace,  running  water,  school  bus,  milk 
taken  at  door,  macadam  highway,  gamble  roof 
barn  38  by  90  cement  floor,  water  buckets, 
milking  machine,  hen  house,  other  builidngs 
included  with  farm,  two  tractors,  15  cows, 
bull,  modern  hay  bailer,  milk  cooler  in  mod¬ 
ern  milk  house,  all  farming  tools  and  equip¬ 
ment  all  hay  grain  crops.  All  for  $20,000;  will 
carry  a  mortgage  on  farm  at  $7,000;  payable 
$500  a  year  and  interest.  Earle  Dolph,  Broker, 
Cuba,  New  York. 

RETIREMENT  Homes:  Gardens,  nothing  down. 

List  free.  Perry,  Brier  Hill  2,  Penna. 

47  ACRES:  1,200  Leghorns,  barn  for  15  head; 

6-room  modern  house,  furnace.  Good  con¬ 
dition;  $8,000,  complete.  Bernard  Van  De  Weert, 
R.  D.  2,  Richford,  New  York. 

FOR  Sale:  150  acre  Massachusetts  dairy  farm 
and  tourist  business,  level  tillage,  excellent 
water,  hard  road;  regional  school.  BOX  1807 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


AVERY  ’  S  Golden  wildflower  honey:  5  lbs 
$2.20;  10  lbs.  $3.95  prepaid.  60  lbs.  $11.20  not 
prepaid.  H.  J.  Avery,  Katonah.  N.  Y 

LIGHT  clover  honey:  5  lb/ pails  ~  $1.90;  10  lb. 

pails  $3.50.  Cartons  of  six  5  lb.  pails  $8  75 
postpaid  third  zone.  Harry  T.  Gable,  Romulus, 
New  York. 


FLORIDA  business  for  sale:  1.  year  round 

restaurant,  Clearwater  area.  2.  Combination 
home  and  business,  beer  wine  and  food,  St. 
Petersburg.  3.  Launderette,  Clearwater  area. 
All  good  money  making,  small  businesses. 
William  Roscow,  P.  O.  Box  345,  Largo, 
Florida. 


RETIREMENT  income  home,  one  acre,  berries- 

fruit.  Information.  BOX  1811,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


COUNTRY  BOARD 


ATTENTION  Parents:  Reliable  camp  for 
children  7  to  13.  Delightful  meals  and  pro¬ 
gram.  Enroll  now.  BOX  1720,  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ 

WANTED :  Retired  gentleman  boarder.  BOX 
_  119,  High  Falls,  N.  Y. 

REFINED  rest  home  for  retired  folks! 
Velvador  Acres,  Box  226,  Tilton,  N.  H. 

MIDDLEAGED  man  desires  room  and  board 
in  quiet  country  home,  July  1st  to  July  31st 
Please  state  rates,  surroundings  and  distance 
to  village.  BOX  1806,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

FEW  Adults:  Country  home,  improvements 
quiet,  near  village,  railroad.  Greyhound  bus. 
Rates  reduced  $18  week  May-June.  E 
Emusen,  Schenevus,  New  York. 

WILL  board  handicapped  children  In  our 
country  home.  Vonohlen,  New  Milford 
Pennsylvania, _  ’ 

MISCELLANEOUS 


FLORIDA:  15  acres  near  horse  breeding  farms. 

One  bedroom  home,  chicken  house,  $7,800. 
Ranch  440  acres,  planted  pasture,  oranges, 
$50,600.  John  Roscow,  Realtor,  Inverness, 
Florida. 


POULTRY  Farm:  90  acres,  modern  3-story 

laying  house  36x48  with  elevator;  9-room 
house,  125  years  old,  oil  burner,  with  radiators 
and  circulator  30-ft.  living  room  with  fireplace. 
Price  $16,000.  William  Snyder,  Newcastle, 
Maine. 


Need  help.  .  . 

want  to  buy 
or  sell  a  farm 

or  get  a  job? 


CHOICE  Hay:  All  grades.  Mohawk  Valley. 
,  load  deliveries.  When  writing  give 

telephone  number.  Snyder  Petroleum  Co., 
Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.  Telephone  4-5111. 

WANTED:  Antique  automobiles/7/]/  auto- 
mobile  items.  Joseph  Fass,  5  Howell  Place. 
Newark.  New  Jersey. _ 

CEDAR  posts,  all  sizes.  Five  foot  electric  fence 
stakes  pointed  for  driving  15  cents  at  yard 
Cedar  poles  for  pole  barns,  penta  treated  for 
durability  Truck  load  deliveries.  Telephone 
ORleans  9-3121.  Murray  Snell.  Northeast  Town- 
Ime  Road,  Marcellus,  N.  Y.  Closed  Sunday. 
PACKAGE  BEES:  My  gentle  Italians  or  Cau- 
casians  will  pollinate  your  crop  and  pro¬ 
duce  your  honey.  Two  pounds  $4.25;  three 
pounds  $5.35,  queens  included.  Transportation 
extra.  Conner  Apiaries,  Stockton.  New  Jersey. 

WANTED  to  buy,  standing  timber  for  veneer 
and  sawlogs.  Can  use  large  quantities  of  oak, 
maple,  yellow  poplar  and  birch.  J  R 
^s|^e^|^nam  Valley,  New  York.  Phone 

WANTED:  Advertising  on  stampless  and  old 

letters.  A.  C.  Horn,  West  Haven.  Conn _ 

SACRIFICING  brand  new  unused  4-umt 
Jamesway  milking  parlor,  De  Laval  milking 
machine  with  milk  pumps  and  weighing  at- 
tachment  complete  with  automatic  washing 
attachment,  two  units  milk  pump  and  vacuum 
purZp  f(/lr  units  plus  tubing.  Call  or 

write  Gilder  Palmer,  Lee.  Massachusetts.  Tele- 
phone  Lee  158-W. _ _ 

See  Page  291  for  more  Subscribers’ 
Exchange  Advertisements. 


Advertise  Here  for  Quick  Results! 

For  the  low,  low  cost  of  20c 

’  PLEASE  PUBLISH  THE  FOLLOWING: 

per  word  your  message  will 
be  read  in  more  than  300,- 

000  farm  homes  throughout  . . .*  * . 

the  Northeast.  Many  Rural 

New  Yorker  readers  use  . 

these  columns  consistently. 

You’ll  find,  as  they  have,  . 

that  a  small  ad  brings 

immediate  response.  . 

IT’S  EASY,  TOO.  Simply 
fill-in  the  attached  blank 

and  send  it  along  with  your  . 

remittance.  If  you  want  to 

use  a  box  number,  add  $1.00  . 

to  the  total  cost. 

Don’t  Delay. .  .Write  Today! 

NEXT  ISSUE,  MAY  18 

CLOSES  MAY  3  name 

The  Rural  New  Yorker  address 

333  W.  30th  St.,  N.Y.  1,  N.Y.  . . . . . 


303 


VALUABLE  GIFT  ON  ORDERS  FOR  $3.95  &  UP! 


FREE  GIFT— value  from  $1.00  to  $5.00— on  orders  for  $3.95  and 
more.  Gifts  include  cigarette  lighters,  microscopes,  kitchen  tools, 
cameras,  etc.  All  new,  but  some  have  minor  scratches.  Keep 
FREE  GIFT  even  if  you  return  merchandise  for  refund  after 
10-day  home  trial.  Look  over  the  sensational  values  below  NOW! 
THORESEN,  Inc.,  Dept.  185-E,  585  Water  St.,  New  York  2,  N.  Y. 


HALF-PRICE 

NOW  $|98 

ONLY 

50,000  Sold  at  $3.95 


New  1957  Model! 

POWERHOUSE 


SWISS 

ARMY 

TYPE 

KNIFE 


10  in-1 


BIG! 


INCHES  LONG 
WHEN  OPEN! 


•  Saw 

•  File 

•  Corkscrew 

•  Bottle 

Opener 

•  Small 

Knife 

•  Screw¬ 
driver 

•  Awl 

•  Can 

Opener 

•  Jackknife 

•  Scissors  - 

SAVE  $2.00!  Famous,  authentic  Swiss  Army 
type  Knife  at  HALF  PRICE!  10  practical, 
duality  tools  in  one.  Each  separate.  Easy  to 
open  and  close.  No  jamming  or  slipping. 
Rugged  Korium  steel.  Lifetime  of  use.  Keep 
in  pocket,  kitchen,  tool  shop,  in  car  glove 
compartment  for  emergency  highway  engine 
adjustments.  Great  for  hunting,  fishing, 
camping  trips.  A  “real  lifesaver”!  50,000 
sold  at  $3.95!  Nov/  —  $1.98.  While  supply 
lasts.  Limit  —  Two  per  family. 


NO.  18 


$1.98 


Famous  MONTE  CARLO 

STEAK 

KNIVES 

Nationally  Advertised 


at  $2.00  Each 


Made  of  finest  Korium  stainless 
steel  by  old  world  craftsmen  in 
SOLINGEN,  West  Germany— Eu- 
ropes'  famed  cutlery  center!  Can’t 
tarnish  or  stain.  Never  need  sharp¬ 
ening  or  polishing.  Hollow  ground. 
Serrated  edges.  Beautiful  Gold  and 
Ivory  hue  handles.  10-Year  Replace¬ 
ment  Guarantee  IN  WRITING!  Over 
ONE  MILLION  Monte  Carlo  knives 
already  sold.  New  shipment  from 
abroad  will  cost  more.  Don’t  lose 
out!  3  for  990,  6  for  1.98,  12  for 
3.96.  FREE  Cake  &  Pie  Server  with 
12  knives.  NO.  39 


msamm 

MM 

mm 

PPM 


5- 


pil 

mm 

mm 


GERMAN 

BINOCULARS 


VIEWS  UP  TO  40  MILES  AWAY 


A  SELL  OUT 
EVERYTIME 
ADVERTISED 
AT  THIS 
L  O  W  PRICE  ! 


The  beautiful  new  1957  POWERHOUSE 
“77”  recently  arrived  from  Hamburg, 
West  Germany — and  packed  with  ex¬ 
citing  features!  Now  adjusts  at  once 
to  your  eye  width.  Folds  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  on  a  swirling  pivot.  Has  UN¬ 
BREAKABLE  lenses!  Gives  you  clear, 
sharp  “ringside”  views — even  in  moon¬ 
light!  Precision-made  by  optical  crafts¬ 
men  famed  for  their  high  standards 
of  workmanship.  We’ve  sold  more 
than  ONE  MILLION  binoculars  in  re¬ 
cent  years — and  this  baby  is  the  big¬ 


gest  value  for  the  money!  It’s  truly 
a  prize!  Compare  it  with  binoculars 
costing  many,  many  dollars  more. 
Everytime  we  advertise  the  Power¬ 
house  at  our  low  price,  we  sell  out! 
And  the  new  1957  model  will  be  snap¬ 
ped  up  fast.  Order  yours  now  on  a 
10-day  trial.  Your  money  back  if  not 
delighted.  Rush  your  order  in  now 
and  we’ll  include  carrying  case  and 
shoulder  straps  at  no  extra  charge. 
NO.  160 .  $4.98 


SOLVES  MATH 
PROBLEMS 

In  Seconds 

Without 

Pencil 


or  Paper! 


Meet  “Mr.  Brain”— the 
smartest  little  non¬ 
human  who  solves 
problem  after  problem 
involving  multiplication, 
division,  higher  mathe¬ 
matics  WITHOUT  USE 
OF  PENCIL  OR  PAPER! 
"He”  saves  you  hours 
of  complicated  figuring, 
head-scratching,  pencil- 
chewing!  "He"  saves 
you  costly  money  errors! 
Now  you  can  turn  slide- 
rule  mystery  into  easy 
mastery!  Mr.  Brain 
comes  complete  with 
easy  Instructions.  You’ll 
put  it  to  use  right  awayl 
Here's  a  slide  rule  that 
pays  for  itself  in  no 
time.  Compare  with 
models  costing  $3.98! 
You  pay  only  990.  This 
is  for  a  limited  time 
only.  FREE  Math 
booklet  included! 

NO.  139 .  990 


Super-King 

SALAD  MAKER 

SPECIAL!  ▼■QR 
REGULARLY 

$4.98  ggggig  — 


•  SLICES 

•  PEELS 

•  GRINDS 

•  CRUMBS 

•  SHREDS 


Complete  with  4  Steel  Cutters! 

New  1957  Super-King  Salad  Maker-full,  kitchen 
size!  In  gorgeous  pastel  colors.  Precision-made  to 
our  rigid  specifications  in  West  Germany.  Non-skid, 
non-tilt  suction  base.  No  bolting  or  clamping  neces¬ 
sary.  Sticks  to  any  surface -wet  or  dry!  Won’t  mar, 
scratch  or  dent  kitchen  table,  countec  etc.  Portable 
and  lightweight.  Use  it  anywhere.  Easy  to  clean. 
Guaranteed  to  perform  all  food  cutting  operations 
that  any  $9.95  model  will  perform.  Thousands  sold 
at  $4.98  Yours  for  only  $2.98  complete  with 
4  steel  cutters!  Supply  limited. 

No  60 .  $2.93 


FREE -GIFT  COUPON! 

THORESEN,  Inc.,  Dept.  185  E 

585  Water  Street,  New  York  2,  N.  Y. 

P.USH  items  checked  below.  My  money  refunded  promptly 
if  I  am  not  completely  satisfied. 

□  Check,  cash,  money  order  enclosed,  Send  prepaid. 

□  Send  C.  O.  D.,  plus  postal  fees. 

(FREE  GIFT  —  value  $1.00  to  $5.00 —  included  if  your 
order  totals  $3.95  or  more.  Keep  gift  even  if  you  re¬ 
turn  merchandise  for  refund!) 

□  No.  160  Powerhouse  “77” . $4.98 

□  No.  60  Super-King  Salad  Maker . . .  2  98 

□  No.  89  Monte  Carlo  Steak  Knives . 

□  3  for  99f-  □  6  for  $1.98  □  12  for  $3.96  &  Cake  Server 

□  No.  102  Paint  Sprayer  Kit .  9.95 

□  No.  18  Swiss  Army  Type  Knife .  1.98 

G  No.  139  Mr.  Brain  Slide  Rule .  990 

□  No.  209  Extra-Slim  Jeweled  Watch  (Limit:  One)....  6.98 


PRINT  NAME. 


ADDRESS 


CITY  & 

ZONE .  STATE. 


$6.98 


l 

. l 

Canadians:  Address  439  King  Street  West,  Toronto  2B,  Ont.  | 


TAX  PAID 
UNLIMITED 
GUARANTEE 
exclusive  of  parts 
Repairs  on  watch,  if 
ever  needed.  abso¬ 
lutely  FREE.  Never  a 
charge  for  labor, 
handling,  adjusting,  etc. 
for  the  LIFETIME  of 
this  firm!  Guarantee 
given  in  WRITING! 


New  1957  Extra-Slim! 

One  of  the  World’s 

THINNEST 

•  Precision  Swiss  Make! 

•  Jeweled  Movement! 

•  Stainless  Steel  Back! 

•  Elegant  Leather  Strap! 

•  Rugged  Construction! 

Our  greatest  watch  value  in  10  years! 
Beautiful  new  1957  Extra-Slim  —  one 
of  the  world’s  THINNEST  watches  — 
with  the  elegant  look  of  a  $75.00  time 
piece — yours  for  just  $6.98  TAX  PAID! 
Sounds  unbelievable,  but  it's  true. 
Even  if  you  went  to  Switzerland  your¬ 
self,  you  couldn't  get  a  better  value. 
The  Extra-Slim  has  genuine  jeweled 
movement  (“heart”  of  any  watch), 
and  is  precision  made  for  us  by  gifted 
Swiss  craftsmen.  Rugged  construction. 
Stainless  steel  back.  Ideal  for  sports, 
play  (work,  evening  time.  Picture 
can't  do  it  justice.  We’ve  sold  200,000 
watches  in  recent  years — and  this  is 
our  greatest  low-cost  bargain.  And 
you  still  receive  the  famous  THORE¬ 
SEN  guarantee  of  lifetime  service  and 
repair — absolutely  FREE!  Good  not 
for  90  days  or  1  year  but  for  life¬ 
time  of  the  firm! 

NO.  209 . $6.98  Tax  Paid 


FAINT  KITCHEN  in  55  MINUTES  ~ 


HALF 

PRICE! 


Even  Women  Find 
Painting  Easy  This 
Automatic  Spray 
Gun  Way! 

SOLD  ON  TV 
FOR  $19-95 


NEW  1957  MODEL.  Cuts  painting  time 
up  to  75%!  Do  average  room  in  55 
minutes.  Spray  screens,  garden  furni¬ 
ture,  garage,  house  inside  and  out. 
No  more  stiff  arms  or  sore  muscles 
from  wielding  heavy,  sloppy,  costly 
paint  brushes  all  day.  Just  plug  in 
and  spray  —  nothing  could  be  easier! 
Takes  deodorants,  liguid  fertilizers,  dis- 
infectents,  germicides,  mothproof  liquids, 
lacquers,  enamels,  light  oils,  etc.  New 
push-pull  piston  plunger-type  pump. 
New  whirlwind  spinner  swirl  nozzle, 
adjustable  from  stream  to  fog-sproy. 
New  extra  mystery  nozzle  sprays  around 
corners.  60  to  80  lb.  nozzle  pressure. 
All  nuts  and  bolts  cadmium  plated.  All 
metal  parts  brass  or  bronze.  Powered 
by  new,  improved  electromagnetic  motor- 


compressor.  23  oz.  jar  with 
measuring  scale  and  non-skid 
ribs.  Complete  kit-advertised 
on  TV  at  $19.95 — now  HALF 
PRICE! 


NO.  102 .  $993 


COMPLETE  KIT  — 
NO  EXTRAS  TO  BUY! 
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Full  Sail  Ahead  With  Turkeys 


Irrigation  Is  Crop  Insurance 

It  improves  quality ,  too 9  and  raises  yields . 

The  average  investment  costs  per  acre?  $150. 

By  JOHN  T.  STARR 


E  of  the  greatest  recent  ad¬ 
vances  in  northeast  farming 
has  been  the  increasing  use  of 
supplemental  irrigation  to  in¬ 
sure  crops  and  to  improve 
quality.  Irrigated  acreage  has 
doubled  one  year  to  the  next, 
and  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  it  will 
continue  to  increase.  This  is  especially  true 
for  truck  crops,  but  irrigation  of  pasture  and 
forage  land  is  also  rapidly  coming  into  its  own. 

Irrigation  in  the  United  States  began  during 
1847  when  the  Morman  pioneers  dug  a  ditch 
from  City  Creek  to  new  Salt  Lake  City  and 
turned  waters  of  the  creek  onto  the  land.  Now, 
some  30  million  acres  are  irrigated.  Along  with 
this  development,  there  has  been  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  research  performed  with  a 
view  to  improving  irrigation  practices.  Just 
about  all  of  it  has  been  with  the  West  in  mind, 
but  many  principles  apply  as  well  to  eastern 
states.  These  are  generally  the  same  whether 
you  have  40  inches  of  rainfall  a  year  or  10 
inches,  or  whether  you  are  in  New  York  or 
Arizona.  The  big  difference  is  in  water 
management. 

As  in  other  phases  of  agriculture,  irrigation 
has  many  technical  aspects  which  are  tied  up 
with  engineering.  Briefly  these  are:  water 
supply  and  its  control;  soil  and  plant  moisture 
relationships;  water  requirements;  methods  of 
application;  and  drainage  of  excess  water  or 
of  rainfall  which  follows  application  of  irri¬ 
gation  water. 

Vigilance  Is  an  Irrigation  Watchword 

Irrigation  used  only  as  insurance  against 
drought  will  not  usually  result  in  increased  or 
better  crops.  When  so  used,  more  often  than 
not  it  is  “too  little  and  too  late.”  When  a  farmer 
waits  until  his  crops  begin  to  wilt  before  he 
applies  irrigation  water,  the  harm  has  often 
been  done;  even  if  he  saves  his  crop,  it  will 
not  be  first-class.  For  abundant  and  high 
quality  crops,  scientific  water  management  is 
absolutely  a  necessity.  When  soil  moisture, 
which  must  be  watched  at  all  times,  drops  be¬ 
low  the  allowable  minimum  for  a  particular 
soil  and  crop,  irrigation  water  must  be  put  on. 
Otherwise,  a  farmer’s  investment  in  his  irri¬ 
gation  system  does  not  yield  a  profit.  Wisely 
and  properly  used,  however,  a  system  will  pay 
for  itself,  and  more. 

Most  of  these  irrigation  systems  in  the  North¬ 
east  are  of  the  sprinkler  type,  rather  than  the 
open-hitch  and  surface  flooding  sorts  used  in 
the  West.  With  light-weight  aluminum  pipe  and 
quick  couplers,  labor  costs  are  reduced  con¬ 
siderably  and  the  pipe  can  be  moved  readily 
from  field  to  field.  Of  increasing  importance  is 
plastic  hose.  It  is  flexible,  light-weight  and 
easily  handled.  With  reasonable  care,  it  posses¬ 
ses  long  life,  making  its  use  most  advantage¬ 
ous. 

The  design  of  a  sprinkler  system  depends 
on  the  individual  farm:  its  layout,  water 
supply,  type  of  soil,  and  the  crops  to  be  irri¬ 
gated.  In  general,  the  equipment  suppliers  are 
highly  capable  of  designing  a  system  to  meet 
all  needs.  A  good  number  of  them  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Sprinkler  Irrigation  Association, 
1028  Connecticut  Ave.,  N.  W.,  Washington  6, 
D.  C. 

Is  the  Farm  Pond  Big  Enough? 

An  adequate  water  supply  is  important,  and 
it  is  assumed  that  such  a  supply  is  available. 
Farm  ponds,  however,  should  be  mentioned. 
While  popular,  they  do  have  limitations,  and 
caution  must  be  exercised  with  them.  For 
example,  the  average  farm  pond  holds  about 
500,000  gallons  of  water.  But  it  takes  more  than 
27,000  gallons  to  apply  one  inch  of  water  on 
an  acre  of  land,  so  a  one-inch  application  on  10 
acres  would  take  more  than  half  the  pond’s 


capacity.  With  the  pond  depending  upon  run¬ 
off  of  rainfall  for  replenishment,  there  is  little 
hope  of  refilling  it  at  the  very  time  supple¬ 
mental  irrigation  water  is  needed.  Consider¬ 
ation  must  be  given,  also,  to  pond  losses.  There 
is  evaporation,  seepage  into  the  ground,  and 
other  consumption  of  water,  such  as  by  live¬ 
stock.  Farm  ponds  should  certainly  be  used 
for  irrigation,  but  their  limitation  of  size 
should  be  recognized. 

The  need  for  irrigation  in  the  humid  North¬ 
east  results  from  rainfall  not  coming  at  uni¬ 
form  intervals  or  in  uniform  amounts.  Even  in 
years  when  seasonal  rainfall  is  above  normal, 
these  are  often  periods  of  drought,  or  partial 
drought,  to  make  crops  suffer.  In  the  area 
embracing  New  York,  Connecticut  and  New 
Jersey,  Weather  Bureau  records  indicate  that, 
every  two  years,  three  absolute  drought  periods 
of  10  to  14  days’  duration  occur. 

To  be  taken  into  account,  too,  is  the  amount 
of  moisture  that  can  be  stored  in  the  soil.  Be¬ 
cause  it  is  free  draining,  a  sandy  soil  may  be 
droughty;  but  a  silty  loam  may  hold  water 
over  a  fairly  long  period.  Also  to  be  considered 
is  the  rate  at  which  a  particular  crop  uses 
water — its  use  of  water  for  the  building  of 
plant  tissues  plus  transpiration.  This  latter 
term  simply  means  the  process  by  which  water 
is  released,  literally  sprayed,  into  the  air  from 
the  surfaces  of  leaves.  These  quantities  can 
be  immense. 

The  principal  function  of  irrigation  in  the 
Northeast  is  to  smooth  out  inequalities  of 
rainfall,  both  in  amount  and  in  frequency. 
Total  needs  during  a  season  run  from  three  to 
as  much  as  18  inches. 

Irrigation  Means  More  Fertilization 

There  are  many  benefits  of  irrigation  for  the 
practical  farmer.  First,  and  probably  foremost, 
is  that  soil  moisture  can  be  controlled.  This, 
in  turn,  allows,  and  even  requires,  heavier 
application  of  fertilizer.  It  also  requires  con¬ 
tinuing  soil  management;  but  fertilizer  is  most 
important.  To  get  full  return  on  the  use  of 
irrigation  water — every  gallon  of  water  costs 
money — heavier  fertilization  is  usually  manda¬ 
tory.  In  the  management  of  the  soil,  safe  dis¬ 
posal  of  excess  water  is  of  paramount  im¬ 
portance.  If  an  irrigation  system  is  operated 
properly,  of  course,  there  is  no  excess  water, 
but  there  is  always  the  problem  of  rainfall 
following  the  application  of  irrigation  water. 
Poor  drainage  can  result  in  a  water-logged  soil. 
Both  surface  and  subsurface  drainage  should 
be  good,  althought  the  latter  should  not  be 
so  free  as  to  lose  water. 

Other  benefits  of  irrigation  are  greater 
yields,  improved  crops,  and  insurance  against 


Overhead  irrigation  keeps  pastures  green  on 
Raymond  White’s  Bristol  County,  Mass.,  dairy 
farm.  The  light-weight  aluminum  piping  can  he 
easily  moved  from  place  to  place. 

drought.  But  one  which  is  little  thought  of  is 
that  the  season  can  sometimes  be  advanced 
with  earlier  planting  and  more  rapid  growth 
of  young  seedlings  during  the  period  when 
they  are  most  susceptible  to  damage.  An  added 
advantage  to  this  early  season  use  of  irrigation 
water  is  that  it  conditions  the  soil  to  prevent 
it  from  blowing  away  during  windy  days  of 
Spring.  When  you  use  water  for  this  purpose, 
you  can  be  sure  that  it  will  be  replaced;  there 
will  be  many  rainy  days  ahead. 

Vegetables  Lead  Irrigation  Way 

What  crops  benefit  the  most  from  supple¬ 
mental  irrigation?  Vegetables  are  important. 
A  recent  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  sur¬ 
vey  reveals  some  20,000  acres  of  vegetables  as 
being  irrigated  in  New  York;  the  figure  in  New 
Jersey  is  30,000  acres.  Pennsylvania  and  Michi¬ 
gan  rank  high  also  in  vegetable  irrigation. 

A  Maine  farmer  who  specializes  in  high-value 
truck,  when  asked  about  the  value  he  placed 
on  his  irrigation  system,  pointed  to  his  farm 
buildings — his  barns  and  his  sheds.  He  said, 
“I  wouldn’t  any  more  try  to  farm  without  irri¬ 
gation  equipment  than  I  would  without  those 
buildings.  He  has  found  that  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  making  a  profit  out  of  his  investment 
he  could  not  go  back  to  farming  without  irri¬ 
gation. 

Irrigation  of  pasture  and  grass  is  also  be¬ 
coming  important.  This  is  especially  true  in 
dairy  areas  where  a  period  of  drought  can 
affect  milk  production.  Some  tests  conducted 
at  the  Tennessee  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  show  that  the  irrigated  half  of  a  pasture 
averaged  54  per  cent  more  milk  production  per 
acre  and  38  per  cent  more  income  above  costs 
than  a  non-irrigated  plot.  Some  experience  in 
southern  Illinois  indicates  that  most  careful 
all-round  management  is  necessary  of  the  re¬ 
turns  from  irrigated  pastures  are  to  pay  the 
costs,  nevertheless. 

Actual  Costs  of  Irrigation 

Just  what  are  irrigation  costs?  They  depend, 
naturally,  on  the  type  of  equipment,  the  size 
of  the  farm,  the  terrain,  the  crops  to  be  irri¬ 
gated,  and  the  water  supply.  Some  figures  are 
available.  A  joint  survey  made  by  the  Bureau 


( Continued  on  Page  311 ) 


The  need  for  irrigation  in  the  Northeast  is  based  on  the  fact  that  rainfall  does  not  come  uniformly 
throughout  the  year.  Periods  of  drought  make  farm  ponds  and  irrigation  systems  life-savers  for 

crops  —  and  farms. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Black-Colored  Bottles 
As  Rabbit  Deterrent 

Last  year  The  Rural  New  Yorker 
carried  several  reports  on  the  use 
of  bottles  placed  around  to  keep 
rabbits  out  of  the  yard  and  garden. 
Some  folks  found  they  had  success 
by  their  use,  others  did  not.  I  noted 
that  nothing  was  mentioned  about 
the  coloring  of  the  bottles  to  be 
used. 

When  I  came  to  Virginia  to  take 
over  the  superintendency  and  man¬ 
agement  of  this  large  plantation,  I 
was  unable  to  have  a  garden  because 
the  rabbits  would  clean  up  most  all 
of  the  plants  as  soon  as  they  ap¬ 
peared  above  the  ground.  We  had 
an  old  Negro  woman  helping  at  the 
house.  After  having  really  given  up 
trying  to  raise  a  garden  unless  it 
was  properly  fenced  against  rabbits, 
I  asked  this  woman  if  she  had  a 
garden.  She  replied  that  she  did  and 
that  she  placed  “black  bottles  around 
the  garden.”  I  asked  what  she  meant 
by  “black  bottles.”  “Well”,  she  said, 
“We  take  most  any  kind  of  a  bottle 
and  pour  in  black  paint  and  cover 
all  of  the  inside,  then  put  in  a  cork 
to  keep  out  water  and  put  them 
about  where  we  don't  want  rabbits 
to  come.” 

I  was  acquainted  with  many  of 
the  colored  people’s  superstitions 
and  laughed  this  idea  away.  But 
within  a  day  or  two  something  about 
this  “superstition”  seemed  to  have 
a  good  base  to  it,  so  I  tried  out  the 
bottles — the  black  ones  this  woman 
mentioned. 

I  never  had  another  rabbit  come  in 
my  garden  as  long  as  I  had  “black 
bottles”  there.  It  still  holds  good 
with  me.  P.  M.  Griesenhauer 

Virginia 

Empire  Livestock  Co-op. 
Elects 

At  its  recent  11th  annual  meeting, 
Empire  Livestock  Marketing  Co¬ 
operative  re-elected  the  following 
officers:  Eugene  P.  Forrestel,  Medina, 
pres.;  Clarence  E.  Johnson,  Corfu, 
vice-pres.;  Clayton  G.  White,  Stow, 
secy-treas.;  and  Charles  L.  Dickinson, 
Etna,  asst,  secy-treas.  Members  of 
the  co-op’s  board  of  directors  in¬ 
clude:  S.  K.  Rodenhurst,  Theresa;  J. 
B.  Winter,  Middletown;  C.  N.  Silcox, 
Ithaca;  L.  D.  Smith,  Brasher  Falls; 
P.  C.  Flournoy,  Buffalo;  A.  Rabeler, 
Sr.,  Bovina  Center;  G.  C.  Guernsey, 
Schoharie;  N.  S.  Hutchinson,  Heuvel- 
ton;  J.  S.  Earl  Unadilla;  and 
Messrs.  Forrestel,  Johnson  and 
White. 

General  Manager  R.  V.  Hemming 
reported  that  Empire  marketed  $106 
million  worth  of  livestock  for  farm¬ 
ers  in  its  first  10  years  of  operation. 
Included  were  376,584  head  of 
slaughter  cattle,  817,506  calves,  and 
142,545  head  of  replacement  dairy 
cattle.  In  1956,  Empire’s  sales  to¬ 
talled  $10,341,984  from  223,803  head. 
Any  agricultural  producer  who  owns 
Empire  stocks  or  bonds  worth  $25  or 
more  and  who  pays  $10  or  more  a 
year  in  sales  commissions  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  cooperative  for  the  suc- 


*1  told  you  not  to  use  that  high 
test  gas!” 
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Meet  Changing  Times  . . .  Changing  Crops 
Be  Ready  with  the 
BIG— BIN  66  ALL— CROP  Harvester 


The  changing  picture  in  agriculture  may  indi¬ 
cate  a  switch  or  two  in  your  planning.  It  may 
pay  you  well  to  market  a  crop  of  grass  or 
legume  seed  ...  or  beans  ...  or  a  new  variety 
of  grain  ...  or  a  special  crop  for  the  tremendous 
new  chemical  industry.  And,  as  always,  a 
quick,  clean  harvest  pays  extra. 

You  can  make  such  a  switch  with  confidence 
when  you  own  a  Big-Bin  66  All-Crop  Har¬ 
vester.  You’ll  be  way  ahead  with  the  machine 


famed  for  a  generation  as  the  success  leader 
in  harvesting  more  than  100  crops. 

You’re  ready  for  anything,  from  feather- 
light  grass  seed  to  easily  cracked  edible  beans 
with  these  sure-harvest  features — ©  Uniform , 
wide-flow  feed  for  faster  threshing . . .  lighter  run¬ 
ning;  ©  Rubber-on-rubber  shelling;  ©  Quick- 
speed  changer;  ©  Air  blast  separation;  ©  Big- 
Bin — 25-bushel  capacity  . . .  unloads  standing 
still  or  on  the  go. 


BIG-ACREAGE  LEADERS  put  More  in  the  Bin  •••and  the  Bank 


NEW  SUPER  100 

delivers  the  performance  of  an  ALL-CROP  Harvester  *  •  * 
with  self-propelled  capacity  and  convenience. 

•  Added  traction  and  flotation  with  big  11-24  drive  tires 
on  11-inch  wide-base  rims;  7:50-16  steering  tires. 

•  Better  weight  distribution  on  drivers  and  steering 
tires  means  added  stability  and  control  on  hill¬ 
sides. 

•  Controlled  wide-flow  feeding  with  new  retractable- 
finger  auger  —  for  9  or  12-foot  header. 

•  More  comfort,  vision,  and  ease  from  inclined  steering 
wheel.  Power  steering  available. 


GLEANER-BALDWIN  Model  A 

Quality  Harvest  on  a  Big  Seal® 

•  Exclusive  down-frojit  cylinder  for  direct,  forced 
feeding  from  header- to  cylinder. 

•  Two-Fan  cleaning  system.  Upper  fan  pre-cleans, 
lower  finish  cleans  —  assures  better  separation. 

•  Longer  separating  area  — over  13  feet  of  sepa¬ 
rating  length,  more  than  5,000  square  inches 
separating  area. 

•  Center-line  design  means  welcome  steering  ease, 
stability,  traction  and  safety. 


AUIS-CHALMERS,  FARM  EQUIPMENT  DIVISION,  MILWAUKEE  1,  WISCONSIN 

ALLIS-CHALMERS 
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All-Crop  and  Cleaner-Baldwin  are  AUIs-Chalmere  trademark^ 


GUARANTEED!  YOU’LL  PICK  DELICIOUS 

■STRAWBERRIES 


Cistern’s 


or  every  penny  back! 


PICK  ’EM  SPRING,  SUMMER,  AND  FALL 


_ _ —  -  NEW  3-SEASON 

IMPERFECTION  STRAWBERRY 

Enjoy  Miracle  Strawberries  Right  Up  ’Til  Frost 

Imagine,  your  own  fresh  picked  delicous 
ripe  red  strawberries  starting  in  60  days. 
You’ll  have  all  the  strawberries  you'll  want 
each  Spring.  .  .Summer.  .  and  Fall  —  often 
until  Thanksgiving.  Absolutely  winter  hardy 
—  you'll  pick  berries  for  years! 


V 


wonderful  with  cream 

J 

luscious  jams 

flavorful  shortcake 

FIRM,  JUICY,  SUGAR  SWEET 
New  Flavor  Sensation 

Finest  berry  you  ever  tasted!  Easy  to 
grow.  Only  Stern’s  Superfection 
guarantees  wonderful  results  in  60- 
90  days  or  money  back. 

Vigorous  Plants  With  Heavy  Roots 
These  berries  will  thrive  even  if 
you’ve  failed  with  other  berries  be¬ 
fore.  Big  roots  have  hundreds  of  long 
fibrous  feeders.  Carefully  packed  in 
“MO  I  ST- LOCK  ED”  packing.  Easy 
planting  instructions  with  every 
shipment. 

SAVE  WITH  THESE  LOW  PRICES 
25  plants  50  plants  100  plants  200  plants 

$2.50  $4.00  $6.50  $12.00 

POSTPAID 

Special  Bulk  Prices  for  Commercial  Growers 

500  plants,  $25—1000  plants,  $45 


Yields  3  Times  More  Fruit  Than 
Other  Everbearing  Varieties 

Acclaimed  by  famous  farm  and  garden  au¬ 
thorities.  Actual  field  test  produced  approxi¬ 
mately  8000  quarts  per  acre  first  year 
planted!  Proved  best  for  home  gardens. 

Order  now  for  immediate  delivery 
Ail  prices  postpaid.  Send  check  or  money  order 

STEfW‘5  NURSERIES, Inc.  Dept.  R  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


J  STERN'S  NURSERIES, Inc.  Dept.  R  Geneva,  N.  Y.  I 

I  I  want  Strawberries  Spring,  Summer,  and  Fall—  I 
.  starting  in  60-90  days  after  planting— or  I’ll  get  free  ■ 
I  replacement  or  my  money  back 

■  Check  Quantity 

1° 

!□ 


Name- 


25  for 
$2.50 
50  for 
$4.00 

II — I  100  for 
L-J  $6.50 

I  n  200  for 

?  L-J  $12.00 

|  Postpaid  Town 


Address- 


_ State- 


STRAWBERRIES! 

nr  EMPIRE 
AJ  PLANTS 


POSTPAID 


TOMATO  PLANTS  • 

•  CABBAGE  PLANTS 

VIRGINIA  STATE?  INSPECTED  tomato  plants. 
Your  guarantee  of  plants  free  of  nematode 
and  all  other  plant  diseases.  Plant  the  best 
this  year  —  use  plants  from  our  Premium 
CERTIFIED  seed. 

Cabbage,  Broccoli,  Cauliflower 
Top  Quality  —  Ready  Now 
Tomato,  Sweet  Potato  ready  May  15 


Guaranteed  Producers 


Quarts  and  quarts  of  the  most  mouth¬ 
watering  strawberries  that  ever  crossed 
your  lips  .  .  .  for  only  $1.00! 

EMPIRE  Strawberry  plants,  recently  de¬ 
veloped  at  the  N.  Y.  State  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  produce  huge  delicious  berries  during  the 
June  strawberry  season,  with  a  minimum  of 
care.  Slice  them.  .  .they’re  juicy  red  clear 
through,  with  tempting,  tangy  taste.  Hardy, 
withstand  adverse  conditions  and  grow  in 
almost  any  soil,  giving  the  most  fruit  in  the 
ieast  space.  Plants  are  sent  with  complete 
instructions. 

Send  just  one  dollar  for  25  guaranteed 
producing  Empire  Strawberry  plants,  post¬ 
paid.  Enjoy  the  finest  strawberries,  fresh 
from  your  own  garden.  Money  refunded  in 
7  days  for  any  reason.  Free  replacement  if 
plants  fail  to  produce  the  first  season. 

FREE  .  .  .  Expertly-prepared,  illustrated 
booklet,  “7  Strawberry  Gardens  for  Small 
Spaces.”  Space-saving  PLANS  and  CHARTS 
for  beautifying  every  size  and  type  of  garden. 


I  KELLY  BROS. 

I 


77  YEARS  AS 
NURSERYMEN 

Dept.  R5-18,  Dansville,  New  York 
|  Enclosed  is  $1.00.  Send  25  guaranteed 
|  Empire  strawberry  plants  postpaid  plus 
|  FREE  booklet,  “7  Strawberry  Gardens 
|  for  Small  Spaces.”  Must  bear  cr  free  re- 
■  placement.  Money  back  in  7  days  for 
I  any  reason. 


Name. 


Address. 


City .  Zone .  State . 

(Offer  not  good  West  of  Mississippi) 


ONION  PLANTS 

Choice  Select  While  am!  Yellow  Bermuda.  White  and 
Yellow  Sweet  Spanish:  500-$2. 1 0 ;  I000-S3.50;  2000- 
$5.45:  3000-S6.90;  6000  (orate)  $10.50,  prepaid. 

AUSTIN  PLANT  COMPANY, 

BOX  853.  AUSTIN.  TEXAS 


Hardy  Garden  Chrysanthemums 

Beautiful  colllection  Of  hardy  Mums,  20  for  $2.00. 
Positively  Guaranteed  to  bloom  this  Fall.  Postpaid 
when  wanted  until  June  15th.  Or  drop  card  for 
variety  list.  ELM  TREE  PERENNIAL  FARM, 
SOUTHINGTON,  CONNECTICUT 


QUALITY  COSTS  NO  MORE 
Write  or  Telephone  for  Catalogue  and  Prices 

J.  P.  COUNCILL  COMPANY 

Phone:  Logan  23546  FRANKLIN,  VA. 

"Virginia’s  Oldest  and  Largest  Growers” 


TWENTY  MILLION  Vegetable  Plants  NOW  Ready 

CABBAGE:  Copenhagen.  Golden  Acre,  Marion  Mar¬ 
ket.  Ferry’s  Round  Dutch,  Wakefields.  Penn  State 
Ballhead,  Danish  Ballhead:  300-$2.75;  500-$4.00; 

I000-$6.50  prepaid;  express  $2.50-1000.  RED  ACRE 
Cabbage:  1 00-$  1 .50 ;  300-$3.50;  500-$4.50;  I000-$7.50 
prepaid;  express  $3.50-1000.  TOMATO:  Virginia  State 
Inspected  Varieties:  Rutger,  Marglobe,  Stokesdale, 
Valiant:  300-$2.75;  500-$4.00;  I000-$6.50  prepaid; 

express  $3.50-1000.  LONG  RED.  RED  JACKET  and 
GLAMOUR  TOMATO:  300-$3.50;  500-$4.50;  1000- 

$7.50  prepaid:  express  $5.00-1000.  HYBRID  TOMATO: 
Stokescross  No.  4  and  No.  6:  l00-$2.00;  300-S4.50; 
500-$6.00;  1 000  -  $  1 0  prepaid;  express  $7.50-1000. 

POTATO:  Porto  Rico,  Cuban  Yam,  Nancy  Hall. 
PEPPED:  California  Wonder.  Yolo  Wonder,  Long  Red 
Cayenne:  1 00-$  t .50  :  300-$3.50;  500-S4.50;  1 000-S7.00 
prepaid:  Express  $5.00-1000.  BUNCH  PORTO  RICO 
POTATO:  l00-$2.00;  300-$5.00:  500-S7.00;  I000-$l0 
prepaid:  express  $7.50-1000:  SNOWBALL  CAULI¬ 
FLOWER:  1 00-$ 1 .50 ;  500-$4.50:  l000-$7.00  prepaid; 
|  express  $5.00-1000.  We  can  load  your  truck  here  at 
the  farm.  Growing  quality  plants  34  years.  Try  them 
for  a  good  crop. 

HARVEY  LANKFORD,  FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA 

Telephone  LQ-23008 


Sweet  Potato  Plants 

ENJOY  MORE  CHOICE.  ORDER  CONFIDENTLY 
FROM  SEVEN  PROVEN  SELECTIONS. 
“Fully  Postpaid” 

BUNCH  PORTORICO,  GOLDRUSH  or  ALLGOLD: 

200-$2.00  —  500-$3.25  —  I000-S5.50 

GOLDEN  NANCY  HALL  or  PINK  PORTORICAN: 
200-$l .50  —  500-S2.75  —  I000-$4.50 

NEW  RED  YAM  or  YELLOW  CANDIE  YAM: 
200-$3.00  —  300-$3.75  —  500-S5.00 

Moss  packed.  Guaranteed  good  on  arrival. 

HIGH  YIELD  PLANT  COMPANY 
MC  KENZIE,  TENNESSEE 


Evergreen  Lining-Out  Stock 

Transplants  and  Seedlings 

Pine,  Spruce,  Fir,  Canadian  Hemlock,  Arbor- 
vitaes,  in  variety.  For  growing  Christmas 
trees.  Ornamental  landscape.  Windbreaks, 
Hedges.  Quality  stock  low  as  2c  each  on 
quantity  orders.  Write  for  price  list. 

SUNCREST  EVERGREEN  NURSERIES 
BOX  305-B, _ HOMER  CITY,  PA. 


NEW  DURHAM  EVERBEARING  RED  RASPBERRY 
PLANTS — Only  $10-100.  Latham,  Taylor  and  Chief 
$8.00-100.  Strawberry  Plants:  Superfection  everbear¬ 
ing,  $4.60-100;  Premier,  Robinson,  New  World’s 
Wonder.  $3.25-100.  All  postpaid,  virus  free.  UP  7-5515. 
WlacDOWELL  BERRY  FARM,  Ballston  Lake,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS, 

JERSEYBELLE  (N.  J.  7-A)  Certified 
Fruit  of  this  new  variety  is  delicious  and  extra  largo 
Price  Reduced  —  Circular  on  Request. 
UNIVERSAL  FARMS,  ROBB  I NSV I LLE,  N.  J. 

Telephone:  JUniper  7-0297 


-  CHRISTMAS  TREE  - 

SEEDLINGS  AND  TRANSPLANTS 
Grow  quality  trees  by  planting  proven  quality  — 
PINES,  SPRUCES,  FIRS.  Price  list,  planting  guide 
and  shearing  bulletin  on  request.  Place  your  order 
now  while  popular  species  and  sizes  are  available. 
ECCLES  NURSERIES,  Box  65-Y,  Rimersburg,  Pa, 

FOR  •  SALE  —  High  Yielding  Blight  Resistant 
KENNEBEC  Seed  Potatoes.  Also  outstanding  new 
Varieties:  SACO,  PLYMOUTH  and  MERRIMAC. 
THOMPSON  FARMS,  CLYMER,  NEW  YORK 


FIELD  GROWN  TOMATO  PLANTS 

Healthy,  Vigorous,  Full-Bearing  Plants  from  the 
TOMATO  PLANT  CENTER  OF  THE  WORLD! 
25-1.00,  50-1.50,  post  pd.  .  .400-2.50,  1,000-4.00, 

express  collect.  10,000  or  over,  3.50  per  thou.,  exp. 
coll.  You  can  depend  on  our  25  years  experience. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for  Free  Circular. 

M.  H.  EVANS  &  SONS, 

DEPT.  B, _ TY  TY,  GEORGIA 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

45  VARIETIES  —  FREE  CATALOG  —  V I R US  FREE 
REX  SPROUT,  WAVERLY,  NEW  YORK 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  Sparkle,  Armore,  Robinson, 
$3.-100.  Superfection  Everbearing,  $4.-100.  Rasp.  $7.- 
100.  P’paid.  Perkins  Berry  Farm,  Hudson  Falls,  N.  Y. 

-  INCREASE  PRESENT  INCOME  - 

$75-up  weekly.  Dealers,  farmers,  agents — demonstrate 
nationally  known  Gro-Green  Liquid  Fertilizer  Nu¬ 
trients.  Results  Guaranteed.  Full-part  time.  Samples 
Free.  CAMPBELL  CO.,  ROCH  ELLE  214,  ILL!  NOIS 


The  Fameuse  apple  appears  at  many 
markets  like  this  one  in  the  heart  of 
Quebec’s  apple  country  at  Rouge- 
mont. 

Montreal's  Incredible 
Apple  Tree 

The  great  gray  Seminary  of  St. 
Sulpice  seemed  to  lean  forward  in 
open-mouthed  wonder  when  I  told  it 
the  strange  mission  I  was  on. 
“Where,”  I  asked,  “is  the  place  of 
the  old  tree  which  bore  right  here 
in  the  heart  of  Montreal  the  first  cul¬ 
tivated  apple  in  North  America?” 
“It  is  here  somewhere  behind  the 
walls  of  the  Seminary,”  I  put  in  hur¬ 
riedly. 

I  thought  the  old  gray  building 
smiled  mysteriously.  But  it  re¬ 
mained  silent,  so  I  slipped  through 
a  door  over  which  was  chiseled  in 
Latin,  “The  hope  of  the  harvest  is  in 
the  seed.”  I  thought  it  a  straight 
clue,  but  learned  it  was  only  an  in¬ 
direct  one,  for  I  had  entered  the 
younger  College  of  Montreal  which 
adjoins  the  Seminary. 

It  was  here  at  a  chateau,  misted  by 
the  shadows  of  long  ago,  that  a  Sul- 
pician  Father  stepped  out  on  the 
Priests’  Farm.  In  his  hand  was  an 
apple  twig  cutting  which  had  just 
arrived  on  the  last  caravel  from 
France.  Out  in  the  nearby  orchard 
he  grafted  the  twig  with  consummate 
skill  to  a  wild  apple  tree.  A  few 
years  later  the  twig,  now  grown  ro¬ 
bust,  held  out  a  spray  of  brilliantly 
red  apples  shot  with  claret-color 
clear  to  the  watery  core.  They  were 
of  a  delicious  flavor,  tickling  the 
tongue  with  an  echo  of  the  red  wines 
of  the  Medoc  in  the  region  of  the 
Bordelaise  in  sunny,  southern 
France.  In  celebration  of  the  event 
the  apple  was  named  the  “Fameuse.” 

The  gracious  Fameuse  spread  over 
all  of  eastern  North  America.  Bas¬ 
kets  of  this  luscious  fruit  from  the 
lower  breasts  of  Rougemont  Moun¬ 
tain  in  Quebec  make  a  ruby-like 
glow  each  autumn  along  the  ramps 
of  the  open-air  Jacques  Cartier  Mar¬ 
ket  beside  the  Chateau  de  Ramezay 
in  Montreal.  South  of  the  border, 
as  well  as  in  Quebec,  roadside  stands 
each  autumn  take  on  an  amber  glow 
from  glass  jugs  filled  with  the 
Fameuse  new  apple  juice. 

At  the  time  of  my  springtime  visit, 
the  apple  orchard  was  all  afoam 
in  pink  and  white  blossoms.  I 
walked  under  the  exquisite  perfume 
of  one  of  the  trees  and  looked 
up  into  the  blossoms.  “Are  you  a 
child  of  the  old  original  Fameuse?” 
I  asked  hopefully.  It  seemed  to  nod. 

Vei’mont  Fred  Copeland 


Articles  of  Interest 

In  Coming  Issues 

•  Handling  the  Hay  Crop 

•  Program  of  National  Dairy¬ 

men’s  Association 

•  Recovery  for  the  Soil 

By  George  R.  Free 

•  Are  All  Red  Apples  Ripe? 

By  L.  D.  Tukey 

•  Three-Team  Harvest  of 

Apples 

By  H.  P.  Gaston  &  J.  H.  Levin 

•  Hail,  Hay  for  the  Garden! 

By  Ruth  Stout 

•  “The  Lamb  Was  Sure  to  Go” 

By  D.  M.  Kinsman 

•  Nature’s  Fermentation  Vat — ■ 

the  Rumen 

By  J.  G.  Archibald 

•  The  Turkeys  of  Turkey 

Hollow 

By  C.  L.  Stratton 

•  Carbon  Dioxide  and  Egg 

Quality 

By  Milo  Swanson 

•  Don’t  Roast  Your  Motors 

By  Peter  Nevaldine 

•  Gas  Heat  on  the  Farm 

By  M.  Aucello 

•  The  Machine  and  the  Town 

By  Charles  H.  Moseley 


R.  J.  Quinton  of  the  Conn.  Ag.  Exp. 
Station  shoivs  the  height  of  corn  on 
ivhich  corn  borer  eggs  may  often  be 
discovered.  DDT  is  effective  against 
the  borer. 


Our  country,  right  or  wrong!  When 
right,  to  be  kept  right;  when  wrong, 
to  be  put  right!  —  Carl  Schurz, 
Speech,  U.  S.  Senate,  1872. 
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Amazing  Vermeer 

POW-R- 
SPRINKLER 

Simplifies  your  irrigation  problems 
and  lowers  your  cost.  Resembles 
a  giant  lawn  sprinkler  on  wheels. 

Farm  tested  and  proved  over  2 
years.  Thousands  say  it's  the  finest 
system  available  for  row  crops  or 
pasture  irrigation.  Covers  over  4 
acres  at  one  time. 

COVERS  UP  TO  600  FOOT  CIRCLE  WITH 
’A"  TO  3/4"  OF  ‘'RAIN"  IN  ONE  HOUR 

Giant  140'  or  255'  boom  rotates  on  sturdy  4  wheel  trailer  which  also  acts  as 
extra  pipe  carrier.  Entire  unit  is  pulled  by  any  farm  tractor.  Covers  large 
area  at  low  precipitation  rate.  Rotates  by  water  pressure  only.  Saves  up  to 
80%  of  pipe  moving  labor.  Write  tor  Free  Literature ,  Low  Prices  and 
Name  of  Nearest  Dealer, 

VERMEER  MFG.  CO.  1421W.  WASHIHGTOH  PELLA,  IOWA 

Dist.  by  EASTERN  MACHINERY  CO.,  SYRACUSE, 


NEW  YORK 
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CHAIN  SAW  OWNERS 
GET  BIG  EXTRAS 
thru  OREGON 


#  Thousands  of  owners  of  all  makes  of 
chain  saws  have  proved  if.  You’ll  actually 
get  extra-big  cutting  profits,  extra-long 
chain  life  when  you  have  your  chain,  bar 
and  sprocket  serviced  at  an  authorized 
OREGON  Task  Force  Service  Shop. 


#  Here's  why.  TFS  personnel  are  trained 
by  OREGON,  world's  largest  cutting  chain 
manufacturer,  to  file,  maintain  and  repair 
your  saw  chain  correctly.  TFS  shops  are 
equipped  to  service  your  chain,  bar  and 
sprocket  right.  TFS  shops  install  only 
genuine,  top-quality  OREGON  chain  and 
replacement  parts  to  give  your  saw  the 
edge  that  cuts  faster,  lasts  longer. 


#  For  extra-big  cutting  profits,  for  extra* 
long  chain  life,  have  your  saw  chain,  bar 
and  sprocket  serviced  by  the  authorized 
dealer  who  displays  the  OREGON  Task 
force  Service  sign. 


./. 


^  ©Copyright  1957  by 

OREGON - 

SAW  CHAIN  COUP, 

PORTLAND  2  2,  OREGON 


//\ 


I 


For  Your  New  Saw  —  For  Your  Present  Saw 
Specify  Genuine  OREGON  ©Chipper  Chain 


Th«  standard  factory  equipment  and  replacement  chain. 


BUILT  RIGHT  BY  OREGON  .  .  . 
BACKED  RIGHT  BY  OREGON  TFS 


HARDER 

LU 


Get  the  facts  today  about 
the  practical,  economi¬ 
cal,  dependable  Harder 
Silos.  They’re  time- 
tested. 


You’ll  never  go  wrong 
with  a  Harder.  Write  for 
literature.  Harder  Silo 
Co.,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


SILOS 
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LeRoy 


Soil  Pulverizers,  Plow  Packers 
anti  Cast  Drum  Land  Rollers. 
—  Full  particulars  on  request. 

Genuine  parts  available  for  older  Le  Roy  implements. 
LE  ROY  MFG.  CO.,  Box  271-N.  Doylestown,  Pa. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  ; 


Controlling  Corn  Pests 

This  year  again  brings  a  threat  of 
heavy  damage  by  both  the  European 
corn  borer  and  the  corn  earworm. 
Disturbing  not  only  to  the  corn  grow¬ 
er,  the  pests  also  harm  such  crops 
as  potatoes,  tomatoes,  peppers,  egg¬ 
plant,-  beans  and  beets. 

European  Corn  Borer  • 

The  adult  corn  borer  is  a  cater- 
pillar-like  worm  about  one  inch  long. 
The  head  is  dark  brown  and  the  body 
cream  colored  with  light  brown  mark¬ 
ings.  Infested  stalks  can  be  detected 
by  broken  tassels  or  by  holes  with 
sawdust-like  borings.  The  larvae  over¬ 
winter  in  old  corn  stalks  or  other 
plant  debris.  In  late  Spring  —  May 
and  early  June  —  the  larvae  change 
to  pupae  and  then,  just  before  they 
emerge,  to  moths.  Soon  after  emer¬ 
gence  these  moths  lay  eggs  in  several 
masses  on  the  undersides  of  the 
leaves;  each  moth  lays  about  400 
eggs.  The  eggs  hatch  in  four  to  nine 
days,  and  the  tiny  borers  immedi¬ 
ately  crawl  into  the  leaf  whorl  to 
feed  on  tissues  of  the  leaves,  tassels 
and  eventually,  the  stalks  and  ears. 
The  borer  matures  in  about  a  month 
and  then  begins  another  cycle  of  life. 
The  first  brood  is  usually  too  early 
for  all  but  the  earliest  planted  corn, 
so  then  it  attacks  other  plants.  The 
second  brood  usually  occurs  at  just 
the  right  time  to  infest  late  plantings 
of  corn.  It  is  in  these  that  the  dam¬ 
age  is  severe. 

The  overwintering  borers  should 
have  been  eliminated  by  plowing 
down  or  burning  infested  corn  stalks 
soon  after  harvest.  But,  if  they  were 
not — and  they  appear  anyway,  most 
effective  control  during  the  growing 
season  is  spraying  or  dusting  with 
DDT.  For  spraying,  three  pints  of  a 
25-per-cent  emulsion  in  100  gallons 
of  water  are  recommended.  A  five-per¬ 
cent  DDT  dust  at  the  rate  of  40 
pounds  per  acre  will  also  give  good 
control.  Proper  timing  of  these  appli¬ 
cations  is  of  utmost  importance. 
Make  the  first  application  just  as  the 
eggs  start  hatching  and  continue  at 
five-day  intervals.  Three  applications 
are  usually  necessary  for  complete 
control.  If  the  program  is  started  too 
early  or  too  late,  DDT  will  not  con¬ 
trol  the  borer.  If  too  early  it  does  not 
kill  the  eggs,  and  if  too  late  it  does 
not  reach  those  borers  which  have 
crawled  into  the  leaf  whorl. 

Corn  Ear  Worm 

The  mature  corn  earworm  —  also 
known  as  the  tomato  fruitworm  and 
the  bollworm  —  is  about  one  and  a 
half  inches  long.  Its  coloration  varies 
greatly,  many  of  the  larvae  being 
beautifully  marked  with  conspicuous 
stripes.  A  few  without  stripes  are 
pink,  green,  cream,  or  yellow.  Pupae 
produced  in  late  Summer  or  Fall 
pass  the  Winter  in  the  soil  and  be¬ 
come  moths  the  following  Spring  or 
early  Summer.  States  north  of  cen¬ 
tral  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey 
are  usually  infested  by  migrations 
from  the  South.  The  moths  lay  their 
eggs  on  the  corn  silk  and  these  then 
hatch  in  two  to  eight  days.  The  small 
larvae  feed  downward,  following  the 
silks  into  the  ear  tip.  The  full-grown 
larva  leaves  the  ear,  enters  the  soil, 
and  becomes  a  pupa.  From  it  the 
moth  emerges  to  start  another  cycle. 
Two  generations  usually  develop 
annually  in  the  North;  in  the  South 
there  may  be  five  generations  or 
more. 

The  recommended  ear-worm  spray 
is  three  quarts  of  25-per-cent  DDT 
emulsion  plus  six  quarts  of  mineral 
oil  in  100  gallons  of  water.  This  mix¬ 
ture  will  treat  one  acre.  Again, 
proper  timing  is  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  effective  control  and  no  con¬ 
trol  at  all.  Spraying  should  start  as 
soon  as  the  corn  comes  into  silk  and 
then  be  followed  with  two  more 
applications  at  three-  to  five-day  in¬ 
tervals.  The  spray  material  must 
cover  the  ears  to  be  effective.  Do  not 
feed  DDT-treated  fodder  to  livestock. 

B.  L.  Pollack 


Miracle  LEAF-GUARD  DESIGN  gives  you 
HIGH-SPEED  BALING  with  a  FEATHER-TOUCH 


ALL  the  leaves. .. 
ALL  the  protein 

•  mum  mi*  i  i 

..MtttKI  D 


It’s  a  low,  fast,  gentle  baler  with 
a  price  tag  that  says:  “No  need 
to  wait!” 

This  amazing  new  Massey- 
Harris  MH-3  bales  10  tons  an 
hour,  and  exclusive  Leaf-Guard 
design  saves  all  your  crop. 
Feather-light  pick-up  and  sealed 
cross-feed  baby  the  leaves  but 
pack  ’em  up  fast.  Positive  en¬ 
closed  knotters  guarantee  tight 
bales. 

It’s  low  .  .  .  narrow  ...  for 
safer  travel  through  gates  and 
down  highways.  Packers  and 
plunger  are  enclosed  for  extra 
protection  too.  No  tricky  ad¬ 


justments  (you  spend  your  time 
baling)  .  .  .  and  no  daily  ser¬ 
vicing  —  pre-lubricated  bearings 
throughout  take  care  of  that. 

Get  every  advantage  of  ’57 
design  —  capacity,  low  cost, 
high  speed.  Get  a  new  MH-3 
—  at  your  Massey-Harris  deal¬ 
ers  now . 

ASK  FOR  A  DEMONSTRATION 

Name  the  time  and  place.  Your  Massey- 
Harris  dealer  will  be  proud  to  have  you 
test  this  miracle  hay-maker.  For  free  folder 
write:  Massey-Harris,  Racine,  Wisconsin, 
Dept.  E  -40. 

CHECK  OUR  EXCLUSIVE  TIME  PUR¬ 
CHASE  PLAN  —  Tailored  to  your  farming 
and  marketing  practices.  Ask  your  dealer 
for  details. 


ALWAYS  KEEP  YOUR  EYE  ON 


DIVISION  OF  MASSEY  -  HARRIS  -  FERGUSON,  INC. 

Tractors  •  Combines  ♦  Corn  Pickers  •  Balers  •  Implements 


BROWER  MIXER 


BROWER  MFG.  CO..  Box  3104.  Ouinty,  Illinois 


GET  RESULTS! 

RUPTURE  RELIEF  GUARANTEED! 

RESULTS  — OR  YOUR  MONEY  BACK 

Write  now  for  free  booklet  and 
pictures  of  rupture  care.  You 
can  be  helped  .  .  .  work  steady, 
with  low  cost,  easy-to-wear  Web 
Truss.  Thousands  satisfied. 

WEB  TRUSS  CO.  Dept.  R-518  Hagerstown,  Maryland 


Clean,  Lubricate,  Dissolve  Rust  with 


Permatex  Penetrating  Oil— Use  where  regular  oils  are  too  heavy 
to  penetrate.  Unaffected  by  water — perfect  for  springs. 
Permatex  Toon-Oyl — Tunes  engines  while  you’re  driving.  Re¬ 
moves  carbon  and  gum. 

Permatex  Solvo-Rust— Use  to  free  “frozen”  parts.  Dissolves 
rust,  corrosion,  scale,  paint,  varnish,  carbon  gum. 

Order  from  your  implement  dealer 
or  anv  automotive  store  now. 


PERMATEX  COMPANY,  INC. 

General  Offices: 

300  Broadway,  Huntington  Station.  N.Y. 
Factories  in:  Brooklyn  35,  N.Y. 
Kansas  City  15,  Kansas 
More  Than  50  Chemical  Products 
for  Better  Automotive  Maintenance 
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Now  ready -STERN'S 

NEWPUIM  $1 
STRAWBERRI 


25  plants 


Nuts  for  the  Northeast 


By  G.  L.  SLATE 


POSTPAID 


25  for  $2.00  250  for  $10.00 

50  for  3.25  500  for  18.00 

100  for  5.00  1000  for  30.00 


Each  plant  yields  ()  pints  a  year! 


Easy  to  Grow!  Winter-Hardy! 
Guaranteed!  Money-Back  Anytime 

Complete  satisfaction  unconditionally  guaranteed!  If 
disappointed  in  any  way,  keep  plants  without  charge! 


ThousandsofGiantBerries 

Most  amazing  new  strawberry ! 

NOW  READY! -Stern’s  miracle 
"EMPIRE” !  Enormous  producers 

fsTERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R  *  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


thrive  in  hot  dry  weather.  Magnifi¬ 
cent  flavor !  Big,  firm,  sweet,  extra 
juicy  and  red ! 

Our  Finest  Grade  Plants 

Official!  Largest  No.  1  size— the 
best  and  biggest  grade.  Strong  well 
developed  crowns  and  roots  with¬ 
stand  severe  winter  conditions. 

JSlern’s  Nurseries 

Dept.  R,  GENEVA,  N.  Y. 


Nome. 


Send  my  ”PLUM-SIZE”  strawberry  plants.  If  not  de¬ 
lighted,  you  will  return  my  money— I'll  keep  plants  with¬ 
out  charge.  (Send  check  or  money  order) 

□  25  for  $2.00 

□  50  for  $3.25 

□  100  for  $5.00 

□  250  for  $10.00 

□  500  for  $18.00 

□  1000  for  $30.00  Town 
Postpaid 


EVERGREENS 


CHRISTMAS  TREES 
and  ORNAMENTALS 

Seedlings  and  Transplants-direct  from  grow¬ 
ers  at  planting  time.  Many  varieties  of  Pine, 
Spr  uce,  Fir,  etc.  Quality  stock  at  low  prices. 


Free 

CATALOGUE 

and 

PLANTING 

GUIDE 


SUNCREST  EVERGREEN  NURSERIES 

Box305-BWT  Homer  City,  Pa.  |  _ 


m 

—M 
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I  Yes  Sir,  I  Finally 

Retired! 

I  ...  and  it's  as  nice  as  1  figured 
it  would  be.  One  reason  is  that 
1  have  enough  money  for  the 
extras  that  make  retirement  fun. 
I’ve  been  saving  for  it  —  a  little 
each  year  through  my  Farmers 
and  Traders  Retirement  Income 
Plan. 

You  too  can  take  this  easy 
road  to  a  secure  retirement.  If 
anything  should  happen  to  you 
before  you  reach  retirement  age, 
this  same  Farmers  and  Traders 

I  plan  will  provide  an  income  for 
your  family.  If  you  depend  on 
your  earnings  for  your  living, 
you’ll  want  to  get  the  full  de¬ 
tails.  Send  the  coupon  today. 

FARMERS  AND  TRADERS'  —  -* 

LIFE  INSURANCE  CO.  \ 

Syracuse  1,  N.  Y. 

I  Gentlemen: 

Please  send,  without  cost  or  obligation,  f 

I  complete  information  about  your  Retire-  a 
ment  and  Family  Income  Plans. 

.  Name . . . . . Age . f 

i 

I  St.  or  RD . f 

|  City . . . State . | 


HE  growing  of  nut  trees  in 
New  York  and  adjoining 
States  is  a  pleasant  and  re¬ 
warding  pastime.  A  few 
nut  trees  of  several  kinds 
on  farms  and  country 
places  can  be  made  a  pleas¬ 
ant  feature  of  country  living.  Nut 
trees  are  as  handsome  as  many  of 
our  shade  trees:  in  fact,  some  are 
among  the  noblest  of  American  trees. 
Furthermore,  a  good  variety  will  pro¬ 
duce  valuable  crops  where  condi¬ 
tions  are  suitable. 

It  is  very  doubtful  whether  nut 
trees  should  be  planted  commercially 
in  the  Northeast  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  occasionally  there  are  trees  pro¬ 
ducing  good  crops.  If  commercial 
plantings  are  made,  they  should  he 
experimental  and  made  only  after  the 
planter  has  secured  good  advice  and 
looked  into  the  matter  carefully.  1 
have  discouraged  many  who  have 
hopes  of  planting  nut  trees  on  waste 
lands  in  unsuitable  regions,  often 
much  too  cold,  expecting  the  trees 
to  grow  to  bearing  age  without  care, 
and  yield  profitable  crops  to  supple¬ 
ment  retirement  income.  Nut  trees 
do  not  do  that. 

Temperature  Is  the  Trouble 

The  principal  hazard  in  growing 
nut  trees  is  often  the  temperature. 
Cold  winters,  spring  frosts  or  lack 


GREAT 

for 

GRASS 


AIRTIGHT!  PRESSURE-TIGHT! 
ACID-RESISTANT!  HEAVY-DUTY! 

Unadilla  dowelled,  wood 
stave  silos  are  great  for  grass. 
The  Unadilla  has  new,  extra 
heavy,  patented  front  lugs  to 
hold  greater  silage  loads.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  steel  dowels  knit  staves 
into  one  sturdy  unit.  Wood  is 
not  affected  by  silage  juices. 
Now  your  Unadilla  can  be  fac- 
tory-creosoted  for  even  longer 
life.  Creosote  forms  a  permanent 
exterior  finish.  Send  for  catalog 
and  facts  on  Easy  Payment  Plan. 

Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Box  C-527,  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


CABBAGE  PLAIMTS 


Golden  Acre,  Copenhagen,  Marion  Market,  Ferry’s 
Round  Dutch,  Penn  State  Ballhead,  Danish  Ballhead: 
$2.50-1,000.  Red  Cabbage:  Red  Acre,  $3.50-1000. 

TOMATO  PLANTS 

Grown  from  Certified  seed,  Vir¬ 
ginia  State  Inspected.  Your  assurance  of  plants  free 
from  nematodes  and  other  plant  diseases.  Rutger,  Mar- 
globe,  Stokesdale,  Valiant:  $3.50-1,000.  Longred,  Fire¬ 
ball,  Red  Jacket:  $5.00-1,000.  Hybrid  Tomato  Plants: 
Stokescross  No.  4,  Stokescross  No.  6,  $7.50-1,000. 
Pepper  Plants:  California  Wonder  (sweet),  Yolo 
Wonder  A  (sweet),  Hungarian  Yellow  Wax  (hot), 
Longred,  Cayenne  (hot):  $5.00-1,000.  Sweet  Potato  j 
Plants:  Cuban  Yams,  Porto  Rico,  Nancy  Hall,  $5.00-  j 
1,000.  Bunch  Porto  Rico  (Vineless)  $7.50,  1,000. 

Cauliflower:  Early  Snowball  X  $5.00-1,000.  Broccoli: 
$3.50-1,000.  Onion  Plants:  Yellow  Sweet  Spanish,) 
Yellow  Bermuda,  White  Bermuda,  $2.50-1,000.) 
We  specialize  in  growing  quality  plants.  Write,  wire 
or  telephone  us  your  orders  and  we  can  make  ship¬ 
ment  to  you  by  Air  Express,  Railway  Express  or  we 
can  load  your  trucks  heer  at  the  farm.  Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. 

Dixie  Plant  Co . 


FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA 


Telephone  LO  2-3872 


CATALOG  ON  REQUEST  — ALL  PRICES  PREPAID 

12  25  50  100  1000 

ASPARAGUS  —  I  yr.  —  $1.30  $2.00  $3.25  $17.00 

2  yr.  —  1.75  2.75  3.85  20.00 

3  yr.  —  2.00  3.25  5.00  25.00 

RHUBARB—  I  yr.  $1.75  $3.25  $5.50  $9.50  — 

2  yr.  2.75  5.00  9.50  16.00  — 

3  yr.  4.25  7.50  12.50  20.00  — 

HORSERADISH  .75  1.40  1.95  3.50  22.00 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  Premier,  Catskill,  Dorsett, 
Fairfax,  Ambrosia,  Robinson,  Big  Joe,  Sparkle  and 
Fairland  25-$l.40;  1 00-$3.50 ;  500-$I2.00;  I000-$I8.50. 

FIELD  PLANT  FARM 

P.O.  SEWELL,  N.  J.  LOCATION  BARNSBORO,  N.  J. 


:  -  ,  "  U  i 

At  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  in  Mt.  Carmel  is  a 
nicely  growing  grove  of  blight-resis¬ 
tant  chestnut  trees. 

of  sufficient  summer  heat  limit  the 
kinds  and  varieties  that  may  be 
grown  successfully.  Within  certain 
limits  the  choice  of  the  right  variety 
may  reduce  these  hazards.  Insects, 
diseases,  unsuitable  soils  and  neglect 
are  other  troubles  that  beset  nut 
trees. 

Nut  trees  are  suited  to  the  better 
fruit  growing  regions  of  New  York 
State.  Where  peach  trees  are  re¬ 
liably  hardy,  most  of  our  hardy  nut 
trees  are  worth  planting.  A  growing 
season  long  enough  to  ripen  the 
Concord  grape  will  provide  enough 
heat  to  mature  the  varieties  suitable 
for  the  Northeast.  In  colder  areas, 
butternuts  and  native  hazels  are 
about  the  only  nuts  that  will  suc¬ 
ceed. 

Nut  trees  are  available  in  named 
varieties  just  like  fruit  trees,  but 
most  of  the  trees  now  growing  in 
New  York  are  wild  seedlings.  The 
named  varieties  are  much  superior 
to  the  general  run  of  wild  seedlings 
in  cracking  quality,  flavor,  certainty 
of  maturing  and  often  in  productive¬ 
ness.  If  one  is  going  to  the  trouble 
of  planting  a  tree  that  is  to  grow 
for  many  years,  it  had  better  be  a 
good  variety  rather  than  a  seedling 
in  spite  of  the  greater  cost. 

Grafted  or  budded  trees  of  named 
varieties  are  sold  by  a  few  nurseries 
specializing  in  nut  trees.  The  gener¬ 
al  nurseries  chiefly  sell  seedling 
trees. 

The  black  walnut  is  an  excellent 
tree  for  planting  in  all  except  the 
colder  parts  of  New  York  and  New 
England.  The  large,  spreading  tree 
is  'one  of  the  finest  of  our  native 
American  trees  and  well  deserves  a 


place  of  honor  on  any  farmstead.  It 
requires  deep,  fertile,  well-drained 
soils  for  good  growth  and  fruiting. 
Thomas  is  one  of  the  best  varieties, 
and  none  of  the  newer  sorts  produce 
better  nuts.  Several  newer  sorts  are 
promising  and  may  excel  Thomas  in 
tree  characters.  Snyder,  Wiard  and 
Elmer  Myers  are  some  of  the  more 
promising  that  should  be  tried.  The 
catalogues  of  nut-tree  specialists  list 
others  that  are  also  good. 

Caterpillars  sometimes  feed  on  the 
walnut  leaves  in  late  Summer  and 
if  a  considerable  amount  of  the 
foliage  is  eaten  the  nuts  will  not  fill 
well.  The  caterpillars  may  be  de¬ 
stroyed  with  DDT  applied  about  the 
middle  of  August,  or  six  weeks  be¬ 
fore  the  nuts  ripen.  Small  groups  of 
caterpillars  on  young  trees  may  be 
destroyed  by  hand. 

The  Hardy  Old  Butternut 

The  butternut  is  the  hardiest  of 
our  native  nuts,  but  because  of  poor 
cracking  quality  and  the  tendency  of 
the  tree  to  be  short-lived  it  has  not 
been  planted  much.  It  grows  on 
poorer  soils  than  the  walnuts,  but 
responds  to  increased  fertility.  A 
number  of  varieties  of  superior 
cracking  quality  have  been  propa¬ 
gated  by  nurseries,  and  these  are 
superior  to  the  seedlings.  The  best: 
known  of  these  is  Craxezy. 

The  Japanese  walnut  is  a  far 
eastern  relative  of  the  butternut, 
but  the  tree  is  less  winter  hardy  and 
the  nut  lacks  the  high  flavor  of  the 
butternut.  The  easy-cracking  heart- 
nut,  usually  considered  to  be  a  sport 
of  the  Japanese  walnut,  is  much  to 
be  preferred.  It  is  a  rapid-growing, 
handsome  tree  better  suited  to  the 
milder  parts  of  New  York  State. 

The  Persian  or  English  walnut 
has  been  widely  planted  as  a  door- 
yard  tree  in  the  fruit  growing  areas 
of  the  Great  Lakes  region.  Most  of 
these  trees  were  killed  or  seriously 
injured  by  the  Winter  of  1933-34. 
Since  then,  many  thousands  of  seed¬ 
ling  trees  from  the  Carpathian 
mountain  region  of  Poland  have 
been  disseminated  throughout  the 
northern  states.  Many  of  these  have 
fruited  and  a  number  are  now  being 
propagated  by  nut  tree  nurseries. 
The  best  of  these  are  certainly  worth 
planting  for  home  use  in  the  better 
fruit  growing  regions  of  the  North¬ 
east,  and  they  are  undoubtedly  hardi¬ 
er  than  their  predecessors.  But  until 
much  more  is  known  about  them 
they  should  not  be  planted  commer¬ 
cially.  Metcalf,  McKinster  and  Little- 
page  are  some  that  are  now  avail¬ 
able. 

The  Persian  walnut  should  be 
grown  on  deep  well-drained  alkaline 
or  neutral  soils,  preferably  where 
good  air  circulation  reduces  the 
possibility  of  damage  from  spring 
frost  and  low  winter  temperatures. 

Finest  of  Nuts,  Rarest  of  Trees 

The  shagbark  hickory  is  our  finest 
nut  for  flavor  and  it  is  a  grand  tree, 
too,  but  it  is  so  difficult  to  propagate 
and  transplant  that  it  is  rarely 
grown.  Probably  the  best  way  to  start 
this  tree  is  to  plant  seeds  where  the 
tree  is  to  grow  and  graft  them 
when  they  are  large  enough.  The 
best  ones  can  be  saved.  Many  good 
varieties  are  known.  Among  them 
are  Wilcox,  Davis,  Fox,  Stratford, 
Anthony,  Neilson  and  several  others. 

The  Chinese  chestnut  is  receiving 
much  attention  from  nut  culturists 
and  many  seedling  trees  are  being 
planted.  The  trees  are  about  as  hardy 
as  peaches  and  usually  resistant 
enough  to  blight,  which  destroyed 
the  American  chestnut,  to  permit 
their  culture  where  the  blight  still 
lingers  on  old  chestnut  sprouts. 
Seedling  trees  are  generally  sold  and, 
although  inferior  to  the  best  named 
varieties  in  size  of  nut  and  produc- 
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tiveness  of  the  tree,  they  are  often 
longer-lived.  Grafted  trees  have  the 
reputation  of  dying  suddenly,  possibly 
because  of  incompatibility  between 
the  scion  and  the  rootstock.  The 
cheapest  way  to  start  with  chest¬ 
nuts  is  to  plant  as  many  seeds  as 
possible,  grow  the  resulting  seed¬ 
lings  to  bearing  age  and  remove  the 
inferior  ones. 

Filberts,  or  hazelnuts,  are  smaller 
trees  than  the  others  and  are  useful 
for  small  places.  They  are  a  little 
hardier  than  peaches.  The  best  of 
120  varieties  observed  by  the  writer 
for  several  years  were  Cosford,  Medi¬ 
um  Long  and  Italian  Red.  Seedlings 


are  variable,  but  many  are  produc¬ 
tive  enough  for  home  use.  The  trees 
produce  many  suckers  which  should 
be  removed  two  or  three  times  dur¬ 
ing  the  Summer  so  that  the  tree  is 
maintained  with  a  single  trunk 
rather  than  as  a  large  bush. 

Nut  trees  are  planted  like  any 
fruit  tree.  Weeds  must  be  con¬ 
trolled  for  several  years  to  get  the 
young  tree  off  to  a  good  start.  Either 
cultivation  or  mulching  is  necessary. 
Fertilization  with  nitrogen  may  be 
needed,  particularly  on  the  less  fer¬ 
tile  solis.  Pruning  should  be  correc¬ 
tive  only  to  insure  a  structurally 
strong  tree. 


Irrigation  Is  Crop  Insurance 


(Continued  from  Page  306) 

of  Census  and  the  Agricultural  Re¬ 
search  Service  of  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  indicated  that 
the  cost  for  sprinkler  equipment,  of 
developing  a  water  source,  and  of 
preparing  the  land  averages  $5,500 
per  farm.  The  average  cost  per  acre, 
based  on  the  acreage  irrigated,  was 
about  $150,  with  a  range  from  $65  to 
nearly  $500.  Sprinkler  irrigation  in 
New  York,  with  406  farms  reporting 
a  total  of  16,008  acres,  averaged  cost¬ 
ing  $152  per  acre.  In  New  Jersey, 
with  487  farms  and  19,840  acres,  the 
average  was  $179  per  acre.  In  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  240  farms  with  7,388  acres, 
averaged  $162  per  acre.  Very  few 
farms  reported  fixed  overhead  pipe 
systems  and  even  fewer  reported 
irrigation  by  flooding. 

In  New  York,  112  farms  using 
streams  as  water  sources  and  irri¬ 
gating  a  total  of  4,058  acres  aver¬ 
aged  $125  on  investment  cost  per 
acre;  104  farms  using  springs  and 
irrigating  2,333  acres  averaged  $186; 
105  farms  using  wells  and  irrigating 
5.662  acres  averaged-  $173;  47  farms 
using  a  municipal  supply  and  irri¬ 
gating  553  acres  averaged  $138;  and 
20  farms  using  a  lake  supply  and  irri¬ 
gating  625  acres  averaged  $158  per 
acre.  In  New  Jersey  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  the  respective  figures  are  com¬ 


parable  but  in  every  instance  a  bit 
higher.  This  all  indicates  that  a  sur¬ 
face  water  supply  taken  from  a 
stream  generally  makes  the  most 
economical  system. 

There  has  not  been  adequate  study 
yet  to  set  a  dollars-per-acre  value  on 
the  benefits  of  supplemental  irri¬ 
gation  in  the  Northeast.  The  situ¬ 
ation  is  far  different  from  the  West 
where  dependence  on  irrigation  is 
absolute.  About  the  only  crop  on 
which  any  intensive  study  has  been 
carried  out  is  tobacco  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina.  Irrigation  at  the  Oxford  To¬ 
bacco.  Test  Farm  showed  increased 
returns  of  $330  per  acre  in  1951,  $97 
per  acre  in  1952,  and  $305  per  acre 
in  1952,  the  increase  varying  with  the 
amount  of  supplemental  irrigation 
required  to  sustain  high  production 
and  quality.  More  study  and  experi¬ 
mentation  are  needed  on  a  variety 
of  crops  before  the  economics  of 
benefits  versus  cost  can  be  firmly 
determined. 

Even  though  each  farmer  should 
appraise  his  own  situation  carefully 
before  making  the  substantial  invest¬ 
ment  required  for  installation  of  an 
adequate  system,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  irrigation  will  continue  to  ex¬ 
pand  in  the  Northeast.  The  rate  will 
depend  only  on  the  availability  of  in¬ 
vestment  money  to  the  farmer. 


Sprinklers  supplied  by  aluminum,  pipes  can  assure  good  crops.  It  is  a  simple 
matter  to  move  the  lines  of  pipe.  Some  50,000  acres  of  vegetable  crops  in 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  are  annually  wider  irrigation. 


Farm  Bills  Signed  by 
Goy.  Harriman 

It  is  good  to  report  that  some 
slight  progress  was  made  for  New 
York  dairy  farmers  during  the  1957 
session  of  the  State  Legislature. 

Governor  Harriman  approved  the 
Wise-Wilcox  bill  that  legalizes  the 
qse  of  the  gallon  milk  jug.  He  also 
signed  the  McEwen-Wilcox  bill  pro¬ 
viding  that  a  milk  dealer’s  license 
application  will  not  be  denied  mere¬ 
ly  because  the  applicant  has  not  al¬ 
ready  acquired  the  necessary  equip¬ 
ment.  Now  he  need  merely  establish 
that  he  is  in  a  position  to  acquire 
equipment  if  the  license  is  issued. 
Both  these  bills  were  vetoed  by  the 
Governor  last  year. 

Also  approved  were:,  a  bill  to  ex¬ 
empt  bulk  milk  tanks  on  farms  from 
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taxation  as  real  estate;  and  the 
Erwin-Lawrence  bill  to  legalize  mar¬ 
keting  agreements  for  poultry  and 
specific  fruit  and  vegetable  crops, 
after  approval  by  two-thirds  of  farm¬ 
ers  affected. 

N.  D.  A.  Program 
Endorsed 

The  program  of  the  recently 
formed  National  Dairymen’s  Asso¬ 
ciation  (April  20,  1957  issue  The 
Rural  New  Yorker)  has  been  en¬ 
dorsed  by  United  Milk  Producers  of 
New  Jersey,  largest  dairy  farmer 
group  in  that  State. 

Endorsement  has  also  been  given 
to  the  N.  D.  A.  plan  by  the  225,000- 
member  National  Farmers  Organi¬ 
zation  of  Corning,  Iowa. 


Be  Sure  You 


“GET  YOUR  MONEY’S  WORTH!” 

BUY 

WEEDONE' LV  4 


The  firsthand  still  the  best  low-volatile  2,4-D  ester 

*■  It  goes  twice  as  far  because  it’s  twice 
as  strong 

2.  Kills  the  tough  weeds  where  others  fail 

3.  Costs  less 


Buy 

WEEDONE  LV  4 

in  1,  5,  30  or 
52  gallon  sizes 


CONTIHtl  »  «*V10NI 

WEEDONE 

LV4 

TXC  2,4-D  10W  V0UTIU  ESfE* 

tm 

AtfftuiTmi  mi o  kiuinc 


iMta.UN  CHSMIUl  PAIHT  C0MPANI 

•  SlyJO*  -,*r  * Alfcufi  f* 


For  effective  brush  killing  use 


WEEDONE  BRUSH  KILLER  32 

The  most  imitated  brush  killer  in  the  world 

This  is  the  original — yet  it  costs  no  more 

2  ■  Use  it  either  as  foliage  or  basal 
spray — at  any  time  of  year 

3.  Kills  over  100  woody  plants 

Buy  WEEDONE  BRUSH  KILLER  32 


AMERICAN  CHEMICAL  PAINT  CO.  rwiipowi  » 

St.  Joseph,  IVIo.  •  AMBLER,  PA.  .  Niles,  Calif. 


fllCP 


Agricultural  Chemicals  Division  •  Originators  of  2,4-D  and  2,4,5-T  Weed  Killers  WEEDONE 


SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 

Continued  from  Page  327 


WANTED  to  do  quilting,  experienced.  BOX 

1918,  Rural  New  Y  orker. 


WANTED:  Used  tractor.  BOX  1919,  Rural 

New  Yorker. 


WANTED:  Stampless  and  old  letters.  N.  (57 

_ Horn,  West  Haven,  Conn. 


WANTED:  1928-'32  Ford,  Model  A  or  B  Road¬ 
ster.  Edward  Kutzner,  101  E.  Laurel  Ave., 
Cheltenham,  Penna. 


PACKAGE  BEES:  My  gentle  Italians  or  Cau¬ 

casians  will  pollinate  your  crop  and  pro¬ 
duce  your  honey.  Two  pounds  $4.25;  three 
pounds  $5.35,  queens  included.  Transportation 
extra.  Conner  Apiaries,  Stockton,  New  Jersey. 


SELL:  Used  clambake,  barbecue  equipment, 

beer  cabinet.  Spoonogle,  Alplaus,  New  York. 

WANTED:  Attic  accumulations  of  postmarked 

letters,  envelopes,  governmental  postal  cards, 
documents,  other  Americana  before  1900.  De¬ 
scribe  and  price.  John  W.  Stine,  821  Kings- 
highway,  Edwardsville,  Illinois. 


WANTED:  Civil,  Revolutionary  War  pistols, 

revolvers;  copper  or  brass  powder  flasks; 
unusual  shaving  mugs:  iron  penny  banks. 
Robert  Ellis,  Route  28,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Derry,  New 
Hampshire. 


OLD  U.  S.  coins  wanted.  Will  pay  4  cents 

each  for  Indian  head  pennies.  Other  coins 
name  your  price.  Don’t  send  coins.  Write. 
Send  list.  Frank-Lurix,  P.  O.  Station  A.  Box 
202,  Hartford,  Conn. 


——NEW  IDEAS  FOR  SEWING  COTTON  BAGS - 

Send  for  free  illustrated  booklet  featuring  Simplicity 
patterns.  Ask  about  loan  wardrobes  available  for 
shows.  Write  —  COTTON  COUNCIL. 
BOX  9906,  MEMPHIS  12,  TENNESSEE 

Offer  expires  April  I,  1958. 


Veterinary  Drugs 

BUY  DIRECTLY  From  MANUFACTURER  and 

_  cAnF„£!,<lNEY!  Write  for  FREE  Catalog. 

B.  F.  PARK  CO..  1023  RACE  ST.,  PH1LA.  7,  PA, 

NEW  BESTLAND  ROCK  PICKER 

Model  863,  Width  8’,  with  square  tines.  This  machine 
has  been  used  approximately  4  hours  as  a  demonstrator. 
Will  sell  for  30%  of  list. 
HOUSATONIC  TRACTOR  CORP. 

NEW  MILFORD,  CONN.  Tel.  ELgin  4-432S 


LOCUST  POSTS  FOR  SALE 


ROUND  OR  SQUARE  —  ANY  LENGTH 
JOHN  MERRIMAN,  BOX  173.  CAMBRIDGE,  N.  Y. 


MAKE  RESERVATIONS  NOW! 


SWIMMING,  BOATING,  FISHING.  WATER-SKIING 
SHERRY  “FAMILY”  APTS..  CRESCENT  CITY,  FLA. 

Bacterial  Compost  Starter  Used  Over  40  Years,  Pound 
makes  4  ton.  $2.30  ppd.  Shortens  composting  time. 
Arthur  J.  G.  Rammoser,  Box  421,  Manahawkin,  N.  J. 
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FORAGE  HARVESTERS.  «  CROP  BLOWERS  •  ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 
HAY  CHOPPER-SI! LO  PULLERS  •  MAWMER  MILLS  •  FEED  MIXERS 


The  New  Papec  “32A”  Forage  Harvester  is 
your  BEST  BUY.  It  has  all  the  capacity  of 
larger,  more  expensive  machines,  yet  with  all 
three  attachments .  . .  row  crop,  direct  cut  and 
hay  pick-up  ...  is  pnced  from  $148  to  $1070  less 
than  other  makes. 

The  “32 A*’  will  actually  pay  for  itself  through 
lower  forage  handling  costs  PLUS  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  MOKE  MILK  and  MORE  MEAT  by 
harvesting  crops  at  their  peak  in  digestible 
nutrients.  You'll  find  jobs  for  the  32A  many 
months  of  the  year  —  making  grass  and  corn 
silage;  chopping  hay  and  straw;  chopping  grass 
for  “green  feeding”;  chopping  standing  corn¬ 
stalks  for  bedding  and  mulch. 

See  the  New  Papec  “32 A”  at  your  Papec 
dealer  or  send  your  name  on  margin  of  ad 
for  new  FREE  booklet  describing  it  in  detail. 
Papec  Machine  Corn  party,  Shortsville ,  A.  1  . 


‘The  money  in  my 
CRAINE  SILO  •  * 

is  like  t 
money 

in  the  bank!” 


The  money  you  spend  for  a  Craine  Silo 
is  an  investment  in  profitable  feeding 
that  pays  real  cash  dividends  for 
years  to  come!  And  since  Craine  Silos 
cost  no  more  —  why  settle  for  /ess 
than  the  best? 


5  TYPES  —  ALL  FARM-PROVEN! 

Concrete  stave,  tile  stave,  tile  block, 
wood  or  Triple-Wall  —  there’s  a  Craine 
Silo  built  and  priced  to  fit  your  needs. 
And  you’ll  like  to  do  business  with  the 
friendly  folks  at  Craine  —  we’re  never 
satisfied  unless  you  are,  too!  MAIL 
THE  COUPON  for  facts  and  free  get- 
acquainted  gift... 

Get  the  FACTS  on  Craine! 

i -  " 

|  CRAINE,  INC.,  Dept  t-521  Norwich,  N.Y.  | 

I  I  am  interested  in  a  new  silo.  Send  me  facts  | 
|  and  free  get. acquainted  gift  at  no  obligation,  j 

]  Name .  ■ 

I  Address . I 


ATLAS  HA” — Widely  used 
.  .  highly  recommended.  Controls 
many  kinds  of  underwater  weeds 
and  certain  algae. 

Controls  Algae  . . . 

DELRAD  —  Particularly  effec¬ 
tive  against  pond  scum  algae. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  BULLETINS 
GHEPMAN  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Dept.  B,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 


PAINT 

SNOW  WHITE  TITANIUM  ,  LEAD  and  OIL 
GUARANTEED  NOT  TO  PEEL 
$4.95  Value.  Factory  Price,  $2.25  Gallon.  Free  Sample 
SNOW  WHITE  COMPANY, 

R.  N.  Y.,  TOLEDO,  OHIO 


Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 


New  Way  Without  Surgery 


Science  Finds  Healing  Substance  That  Does  Both 
Relieves  Pain — Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (Special)  -  For  the 
first  time  science  has  found  a  new 
healing  substance  with  the  astonish¬ 
ing  ability  to  shrink  hemorrhoids 
and  to  relieve  pain— without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently 
relieving  pain,  actual  reduction 
(shrinkage)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all  — results  were 
so  thorough  that  sufferers  made 


astonishing  statements  like  “Piles 
have  ceased  to  be  a  problem!” 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  (Bio-Dyne*)  — discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  H.*  At  your 
druggist.  Money  back  guarantee. 

♦Beg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


Personal  Prescription  for 
350  Bushels  of  Ears  to 
the  Acre 

Here  is  how  I  produce  a  bushel 
of  good  husked  corn  from  every  12 
to  15  hills.  Some  Rural  New  Yorker 
readers  might  be  interested. 

1.  In  November  or  December,  plow 
the  ground  shallowly  but  yet  deep¬ 
ly  enough  to  bring  up  a  little  yellow 
sub-soil.  Several  frosts  and  freezes 
will  then  penetrate  it  by  early  May 
when  25  loads  of  cow  manure  ought 
to  be  spread  on  every  acre.  Disk  this 
in  thoroughly,  then  harrow  with  a 
spike-tooth  until  the  ground  becomes 
practically  dust.  During  the  new 
moon,  check  rows  off  four  feet  apart 
each  way  and  drop  three  corn  kernels 
at  each  cross;  soak  these  first  in 
moth-flakes  solution  overnight.  Do 
not  bury  the  seed  too  deeply;  just 
cover  it  up.  Immediately  after  plant¬ 
ing,  broadcast  500  pounds  of  am¬ 
monium  nitrate. 

2.  Harrow  the  corn  again  right 
away  with  a  spring-tooth  weeder.  As 
soon  as  it  is  up,  harrow  both  ways 
to  let  air  penetrate  the  soil  and  pre¬ 
vent  its  crusting  over.  Dust  hydrated 
lime  lengthwise  down  the  middle  of 
the  rows. 

3.  When  the  corn  is  up  a  few 
inches,  cultivate  again,  but  not  too 
close;  avoid  cutting  the  roots.  Al¬ 
ways  cultivate  when  the  soil  is  dry, 
never  wet.  When  the  corn  is  knee- 
high,  adding  a  pound  of  moth  flakes 
to  every  bag,  dust  hydrated  lime  in¬ 
to  the  top  of  each  hill.  Always  hoe 
and  weed  any  hills  that  need  it. 

4.  Before  the  corn  gets  its  tassels, 
use  a  liquid  spray  of  formalin  on  the 
crop  in  the  same  concentration  you 
use  to  soak  seed  potatoes  before  cut¬ 
ting.  Dust  hydrated  lime  down  the 
middles  of  all  the  shorter  rows. 

5.  Broadcast  ammonium  nitrate 
right  down  the  center  of  the  rows; 
do  not  let  it  touch  the  stalks.  Use 
500  pounds  again  to  the  acre.  Then 
cultivate  both  ways,  keeping  five  or 
six  inches  away  from  the  corn  hills 
and  going  only  shallowly. 

6.  As  soon  as  the  corn  starts  to 
have  tassels,  ears  and  whiskers,  use 
three  drops  of  sweet  oil  on  tops  of 
the  ears  to  keep  away  the  worms. 


7.  When  the  corn  is  really  making 
ears,  use  500  pounds  of  nitrate  of 
coda  down  the  middle  of  the  rows. 
Do  not  touch  the  stalks  with  it.  Then 
dust  the  hydrated  lime  again,  and 
pull  any  weeds  around  the  hills. 

8.  Early  in  August,  dust  the  whole 
field  white  with  hydrated  lime.  Then 
harrow  between  each  row  with  a 
small  one-horse  harrow  or  garden 
tractor.  Just  scratch  it  all  up  a  bit  so 
the  air  can  penetrate  and  the  soil 
stay  loose. 

By  using  the  hydrated  lime  a  little 
at  a  time  during  and  after  the  differ¬ 
ent  cultivations — and  spike-tooth  har¬ 
rowing  it  in,  there  is  no  danger  of 
overdoing  it.  Nature  is  working  with 
the  corn  all  Summer  with  its  little 
showers,  hot  spells  and  sunshine. 
With  the  split  fertilizer  applications, 
too,  the  corn  does  not  get  dosed  up 
with  a  lot  of  acids.  The  ammonium 
nitrate,  the  sodium  nitrate  and  the 
25  loads  of  manure  all  work  co¬ 
operatively  to  finish  a  crop  of  corn 
extremely  well. 

I  do  not  have  any  trouble  with 
crows  pulling  out  the  seed  kernels 
or  the  seedling  plants.  I  shoot  a  crow 
and  hang  it  head  down  in  the  middle 
of  the  field.  My  usual  corn  varieties 
are  Wisconsin  White  Cap  and  Bloody 
Butcher’s  Crossed.  Charles  Myers 

New  Jersey 


Deere  &  Co. 


This  new  disk  opener  pats  dry  or 
liquid  fertilizer  in  a  single  band  2.5 
inches  to  the  side  of  seed  at  any  depth 
from  level  with  it  to  1.25  inches 
below. 


BUSINESS  BITS 


Air-Blast  Spraying  —  The  John 
Bean  folks  are  offering  to  fruit  men 
an  informative  26-page  illustrated 
booklet  on  “What  You  Should  Know 
about  Air-Carrier  Spraying  of  Or¬ 
chards.”  Principles  of  air-blast  spray¬ 
ing  are  made  clear,  and  there  are 
technical,  but  easily  followed,  in¬ 
structions  on  nozzling,  tractor  speed, 
and  concentrations.  Free  copies  are 
available  upon  request  to  the  John 
Bean  Division,  Food  Machinery  and 
Chemical  Corp.,  Lansing  4,  Michigan. 


What  Cost  Forage?  —  Livestock 
farmers  should  find  Gehl  Bros’,  new 
forage  analysis  form  of  real  useful¬ 
ness.  With  it,  they  can  figure  out  the 
costs  of  loose  hay,  chopped  hay, 
three-man  baling,  auto-tie  baling, 
forage  harvesting,  and  binding-cut¬ 
ting  vs.  chopping  of  silage  corn. 
Labor  is  valued  at  $1.00  per  hour. 
Copies  are  available  without  charge 
from  Gehl  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.,  West  Bend, 
Wisconsin. 


Manures  and  Soils  —  The  I.  P. 
Thomas  Division  of  Pennsalt  Chemi¬ 
cals  offers  northeast  farmers  bulle¬ 
tins  on  farm  manures  and  soil  acidi¬ 
ty.  Reference  tables  on  actual  fer¬ 
tility  in  livestock  manures  and  on 
various  kinds  of  liming  materials  are 
especially  interesting.  Copies  are 
available  without  charge  upon  re¬ 
quest  to  I.  P.  Thomas  Division,  Dept. 
B,  Pennsalt  Chemicals,  3  Penn  Cen¬ 
ter  Plaza,  Philadelphia  2,  Penna. 


Mildew  Movie  —  Prints  of  Rohm 
&  Haas  Co.’s  new  16  mm.  motion  pic¬ 
ture  on  powdery  mildew  in  apple  or¬ 
chards,  as  produced  by  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity’s  plant  pathology  department, 
are  available  for  showing  to  farm  and 
horticultural  groups  on  loan  without 
charge.  Write  Agricultural  and  Sani¬ 
tary  Chemicals  Dept.,  Rohm  &  Haas, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Sprinkler  Irrigation  —  A  free 
copy  of  the  16-page  booklet,  “Buying 
Profitable  Sprinkler  Irrigation  for 
Your  Farm”  is  available  from  W.  R. 
Ames  Co.,  150  Hooper  St.,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Cal.  Included  are  valuable 
pointers  on  system  requirements,  de¬ 
sign  and  operation.  Pumps  and  power 
units  are  also  discussed. 


How  Dry  the  Hay?  —  Clay  Equip¬ 
ment  Corp.,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa,  will 
send  Bulletin  CD-310  upon  request 
to  those  who  ask  for  it.  It  describes 
new  means  to  test  hay  for  moisture; 
it  employs  heat  from  the  tractor’s 
exhaust  stack. 


Termite  Control  —  The  Velsicol 
Corporation  offers  a  worthwhile  fold¬ 
er  on  controlling  termites  with  chlor- 
dane.  Free  copies  are  available  from 
Velsicol  Chemical  Corp.,  350  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


For  where’s  the  state  beneath  the 
firmament 

That  doth  excel  the  bees  for  govern¬ 
ment? 

Du  Bartas,  Devine  Weeks  &  Workst 
Week  1,  day  5. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 
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SEE  THEM  NOW! 


Part  II 

Long  before  the  Parson  had  seen 
that  old  house  in  the  Catskills,  he 
had  been  deeply  concerned  about 
the  callousness  with  which  many  of 
today’s  families  dispose  of  their  old 
folk.  Small  modern  houses,  the  ten¬ 
dency  for  both  husband  and  wife  to 
work,  and  the  increased  pace  of  liv¬ 
ing  make  it  easy  to  argue  that  the 
older  generation  does  not  fit  into 
the  family  circle.  Some  even  say  that 
it  is  impossible  to  entertain  because 
Grandma  or  Grandpa  needs  it  quiet 
in  the  house  at  night.  Others  claim 
their  elders  need  to  be  watched  too 
closely.  In  all  too  many  instances, 
nevertheless,  the  arguments  come 
down  from  a  deeply  rooted  selfish¬ 
ness  and  an  all-too-ready  willingness 
to  forget  years  of  parental  sacrifice 
and  devotion. 

The  net  result  of  this  all-too- 
common  attitude  is  that  many  of  our 
tax-supported  institutions  are  over¬ 
crowded.  The  great  number  of  “harm¬ 
less  seniles”  committed  to  their  care, 
results  from  “the  cheapest  way  out” 
for  many  concerned.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  radically  lacking  in  a  gener¬ 
ation  that  can  so  heartlessly  dispose 
of  its  responsibilities. 

Many  other  old  people  are  not  in 
much  less  stringent  of  situations. 
Years  of  toil  when  dollars  were  few 
fail  today,  when  money  is  so  cheap, 
to  provide  for  a  proper  old  age.  No 
longer  able  to  support  themselves 
fully  and  oppressed  by  inflationary 
costs,  they  have  lost  their  means,  or 
found  them  wanting.  Many  men  and 
women  of  fine  and  independent 
character  find  themselves  .“on  the 
county.”  Their  rent  is  paid  from  pub¬ 
lic  funds;  so  are  other  bills.  Because 
these  funds  are  limited  —  they  must 
always  be  —  accommodations  must 
be  limited,  too.  Rural  people  are 
often  forced  to  live  on  the  third  floor 
back  in  the  poorest  section  of  the 
nearby  city.  Away  from  their  home 
area  and  their  acquaintances,  they 
are  by  circumstances  deprived  of  fol¬ 
lowing  any  semblance  of  the  life  they 
knew  and  enjoyed.  Minds  and  hands 
that  should  be  active  are  pushed  in¬ 
to  moroseness  and  idleness. 

Is  this  our  vaunted  “better  care  for 
the  aged”?  What  is  the  sense  in  ex¬ 
tending  a  man’s  years  if  only  to 
lengthen  the  days  of  “biding  his 
time”?  Rev.  A.  A.  Burkhardt 

(To  be  Continued) 


New  Grower-Processor 
Group 

The  New  York  State  Canners  and 
Freezers  Assn,  and  the  New  York 
Farm  Bureau  have  launched  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  grower-processor  relations 
and  are  working  together  on  mutual 
problems.  The  directors  of  each  or¬ 
ganization  have  appointed  five  mem¬ 
bers  to  a  10-man  committee. 

Few  agricultural  industries  have  as 
great  an  interdependence  as  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  producing  and  processing 
fruits  and  vegetables.  The  commit¬ 
tee’s  assignment  is  to  consider  mutu¬ 
al  problems  of  the  industry  and  to 
come  up  with  suggestions  for  their 
solution, 


Specials  for  Grasslands  farmers  during.,* 


Now’s  the  time  to  buy  your  grass¬ 
land  equipment  .  .  .  during  your 
Cockshutt  dealer’s  big  Grasslands 
Jamboree  celebration.  You’ll  find 
the  most  outstanding  line  of  im¬ 
plements  and  tractors  you’ve  ever 
seen.  Eye  ’em— then  try  ’em.  Learn 
firsthand  how'  much  more  efficient 
and  profitable  Cockshutt  can 
make  your  farming.  Best  of  all 
is.  the  pleasant  surprise  you’ll  get 
when  you  ask  about  prices  .  . .  for 
your  Cockshutt  dealer  right  now' 
is  giving  the  best  deals  in  town 
on  the  best  equipment  on  earth. 
See  him  now'  during  his  Cockshutt 
Grasslands  Jamboree. 


Gets  98%  of  the  leaves 

New  Cockshutt  344  Baler 


Here’s  a  new  big  capacity  baler  with  a  surprisingly  low  price  tag. 
Thanks  to  Cockshutt's  exclusive  side  delivery  fork  you  can  bale 
up  to  11  tons  per  hour  .  .  .  and  still  hold  leaf  loss  to  2%  or  less. 
Automatic  safeguards  prevent  overloading  or  damage  from  foreign 
objects.  Bales  are  always  uniform  and  always  packed  with  maxi¬ 
mum  nutrition.  Available  with  P.T.O.  or  engine  drive,  the  great 
new  Cockshutt  ”344”  baler  gives  trouble-free  operation  for  all 
crop  and  field  conditions 


Farm  Equipment,  I  no.,  Bellevue,  Ohio 


"310"Rake.  New  design  unequalled 
for  clean,  efficient  raking  at  fast 
tractor  speeds.  Builds  high,  fluffy 
windrows. 


422"  Combine,  Biggest  capacity 
pull  type  combine  in  its  class.  Easy 
to  operate  Easy  to  transport.  Easy 
field  adjustments. 


Grassland 

for 

feature 

better 

values 

harvesting 

■ 

"15  AS"  Mower.  Cots  40  acres  a  day 
clean  and  close  with  ease.  Floating 
cutter  bar  follows  ground  contours. 


"41 1  "Forage  Harvester.  Even  feed 
at  every  speed  even  in  your  heaviest 
crops.  Cut  range  from  Va,"  to  4". 


OHve-O-Matic  Combine.  Outclasses 
all  other  combines  in  threshing, 
separating,  cleaning.  Over  100 
forward  speeds. 


"SP  419"  Swather.  Completely  new 
self  propelled  swather.  Builds  high, 
loose  windrows  for  fast  drying. 


At  its  initial  meeting  the  commit¬ 
tee  elected  Marion  Johnson,  William¬ 
son,  as  chairman  and  Morton  Adams 
as  secretary.  Other  members  of  the 
committee  are:  processors  —  W.  S. 
Macklem  and  W.  D.  Tyler,  Curtice 
Bros.  Co.;  Carl  Smith,  Gerber  Pro¬ 
ducts  Co.;  and  R.  D.  Waterman, 
Waterman  Fruit  Products;  growers — 
T.  E.  LaMont,  Albion;  Luther  Jenne- 
jahn,  Hilton;  Cameron  G.  Garman, 
Burt;  and  Donald  R.  Nesbitt,  Albion. 


One  of  the  best  things  in  the  world 
to  be  is  a  boy;  it  requires  no  experi¬ 
ence,  but  needs  some  practice  to  be 
a  good  one.  —  Charles  Dudley  War¬ 
ner,  Being  a  Boy,  Ch.  I. 


See  you r  Cockshutt  dealer  during  Cockshutt 


NEW  YORK 

AMSTERDAM . Howard  J.  Sweet 

AUBURN.. . Skaneateles  Equipment  Co. 

SPA . A.  L.  Pettit  &  Son 

BOMBAY . Bombay  Farm  Supply 

CANANDAIGUA . Harry  J.  Coulter 

CASSVILLE . Don  Miller 

CHAZY . Duprey  Sales  &  Service 

CHEMUNG . . . Grace's  Service 

CLYMER . Reynolds-Wiggers,  Inc. 

CONSTABLE . ..Bonner’s  Repair  Service 

COOPERSTOWN . Konchar  Bros. 

CROGHAN . R.  b.  Farney  &  Son 

CROPSEYVILLE. .  .Claude  Boomhower  &  Sons 


DARIEN . Sockett's  Farm  Supply 

ELLENBURG  DEPOT . J.  R.  Robideau 

ELLICOTTV  ILLE . .  .  Phillips  Farm  Equipment 

ELMA . Stradart  Welding  &  Farm  Supply 

ENDICOTT . Hatpin  Implement  Co. 

FAYETTE . R.  &  G.  Garage 

FORT  EDWARD . Dorvee  Farm  Equipment 

FRANKLIN . O'Hara  Farm  Implement  Sales 

GOWANDA . S.  &  J.  Esso  Service 

HEUVELTON . Steele  &  Kelly 

KILLAWOG . Beecher  Tractor  &  Imp.  Co. 

KING  FERRY . Roy  A.  Tuttle 

MARCY . Allan  P.  Humphrey 

MARTINSBURG. . .  .Ingersoll  Farm  Supply  Co. 

MIDDLEBURG . Robert  Horan,  Inc. 

MILLERTON . S.  E.  Kimball  &  Sons,  Inc. 

MORRISVILLE . Green  Acres  Farm  Supply 


Grasslands  Jamboree 


MUNNSVILLE . .Wesley  M.  Boylan  Co. 

NEW'  BERLIN . Pope  Bros.  Garage 

NEWFIELD . Maki  Machinery 

NORTH  COLLINS . Albert  A.  Schmitz 

NORTH  ROSE . North  Rose  Supply  Co 

NORWICH . R.  D.  Smith  & ‘ Sons 

ONEONTA . East  End  Cattle  Sales,  Inc. 

^IKE . Pike's  Garage 

. Scio  Farm  Supply 

SHERBURNE. ..  .G.  B.  Miner  Sales  &  Service 

TABERG . .  D.  Kiibourn 

WATERTOWN . Harlow  Motors 

WEEDSPORT . D.  O.  Blumer 

WINDSOR . Farm  Machine  Service 

WOODVILLE . Widrick  Sales  &  Service 


May  18,  1957 
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Is  It  Worth  the  Expense? 

ACCORDING  to  the  latest  report  of  New 
York's  Milk  Market  Administrator,  the 
total  sum  of  $1,930,895  was  paid  to  coopera¬ 
tives  and  federations  of  cooperatives  during 
1956.  These  monies,  taken  proportionately  out 
of  all  dairy  farmers’  milk  checks,  were  paid  to 
those  groups  which  have  been  qualified  by  the 
Market  Administrator  as  rendering  services  to 
producers  and  to  the  market,  entitling  them  to 
receive  these  monies.  Only  four  organizations 
are  presently  so  qualified  —  two  cooperatives, 
Eastern  Milk  Producers  and  Dairymen’s 
League;  and  two  federations  —  Mutual  Feder¬ 
ation  and  Metropolitan  Bargaining  Agency. 
Under  the  provisions  of  the  amended  Federal 
Order,  a  payment  of  two  cents  per  cwt.  is  made 
to  any  cooperative  or  federation  with  4,000- 
6.000  members;  three  cents  to  those  with  more 
than  6,000  members;  and  an  additional  cent 
to  cooperatives  which  have  plant  facilities 
handling  at  least  25  per  cent  of  their  mem¬ 
bers’  milk. 

In  terms  of  dollars  and  cents,  each  producer 
gave  $41  out  of  his  1956  milk  check  for  these 
services  by  cooperatives.  To  put  it  another  way, 
he  was  assessed  2.36  cents  on  every  hundred¬ 
weight  of  milk  he  made  during  the  year. 

Whenever  an  investment  is  made,  it  is  not 
customary  to  forget  about  it.  The  prudent  man 
stays  in  close  contact,  makes  periodic  check¬ 
ups  and  always  keeps  in  mind  just  what  the 
investment  is  earning  for  him. 

In  1956  New  York  dairy  farmers  made  an 
investment  of  close  to  $2,000,000  in  four  or¬ 
ganizations,  whether  they  were  members  or 
not.  The  purpose  of  the  investment  was,  by 
providing  additional  funds  to  cooperatives,  to 
improve  their  position  as  dairy  farmers 
through  effective,  working  cooperatives.  Has 
this  purpose  been  achieved?  Has  it  been  part¬ 
ly  achieved?  If  neither,  is  there  reasonable 
prospect  that  the  purpose  will  be  achieved  in 
the  foreseeable  future?  Are  the  invested  funds 
being  used  according  to  the  original  intent 
of  the  investors? 

These  are  questions  that  any  business  man 
would  ask  himself  if  he  made  an  investment. 
There  is  no  reason  why  a  dairy  farmer  should 
not  do  likewise. 


Mr.  Benson,  are  impractical  and,  since  we  ap¬ 
parently  cannot  legislate  scarcity,  we  must 
learn  how  to  live  with  abundance. 

Are  these  inevitable  conclusions,  or  are  they 
regarded  as  inevitable  conclusions  by  those 
who  are  committed  to  a  cheap  food  policy? 
Production  controls  have  proven  impractical 
because  they  have  been  primarily  political,  with 
acreage,  instead  of  quantity,  allotments.  Nor 
does  it  follow  that,  because  there  is  abundance, 
the  price  to  the  farmer  cannot  be  fair  and 
reasonable.  It  is  argued  that  the  farmer  can¬ 
not  price  himself  out  of  his  market,  that  he 
cannot  afford  to  insist  upon  “unrealistic” 
prices.  But  if  farmers  were  allowed  to  make 
their  own  market  —  as  industry  does  —  there 
would  be  only  one  market;  and  certainly  prices 
based  on  cost  plus  a  reasonable  profit  —  as  in 
industry  —  are  not  unrealistic.  What  is  un¬ 
realistic  is  the  concept,  so  rigidly  adhered  to 
by  so  many  in  high  places,  that  a  farmer  must 
be  forced  to  pay  a  $2.00  per  hour  wage  for 
what  he  buys,  and  accept  for  his  own  products 
a  price  that  reflects  a  maximum  50-cent  per 
hour  wage. 

The  technological  explosion  in  farm  produc¬ 
tivity  is  no  justification  for  lower  farm  prices. 
Industry  has  been  in  a  similarly  explosive  state 
for  many  years  but  industry,  with  its  own  self'- 
imposed  controls,  has  not  been  forced  to  ac¬ 
cept  lower  prices  for  its  products. 

The  Secretary’s  reference  to  the  weak  bar¬ 
gaining  power  of  farmers  is,  of  course,  the  key 
to  the  whole  problem.  He  should  have  laid 
much  greater  stress  on  this  than  he  did,  and 
he  might  have  suggested  ways  and  means  to 
strengthen  this  bargaining  power. 

Bargaining  power  in  the  marketplace  is  what 
the  American  farmer  needs  above  anything 
else,  and  he  must  regain  it  if  he  is  to  survive 
as  a  segment  of  our  national  economy.  To  en¬ 
able  all  farmers  to  obtain  that  bargaining 
power  should  be  the  goal  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  the  Congress  and  every  farm  or¬ 
ganization  worthy  of  the  name.  Only  thus  can 
agriculture  regain  its  strength  and  its  dignity. 
Contrariwise,  a  cheap  food  policy  means  a 
weakening  agriculture,  and  eventual  bank¬ 
ruptcy  as  a  nation. 


can  consumer  who  gains  by  a  general  increase 
in  his  consumption  of  meat. 

Turkey  growers  are  certainly  among  the 
most  enterprising  of  farmers.  They  quickly 
adopt  new  methods  of  feeding,  breeding  and 
management,  and  in  what  other  agricultural 
endeavor  can  more  ingenuity  be  found  in  mar¬ 
keting?  The  northeast  turkey  industry  is  re¬ 
markable  for  its  individual  enterprise;  it  is  in 
healthy  hands. 

Consequently,  when  growers  hear  predic¬ 
tions  of  integration  invading  their  own  baili¬ 
wick,  they  will  be  well  challenged  to  make 
sure  in  the  coming  years  that  it  is  they  who 
go  farther  to  market  in  their  operations  than 
it  is  the  middleman  who  comes  closer  to  the 
farm.  The  time  for  turkey  growers  to  unite 
for  future  independence  is  now. 


Wanted :  New  Farm  Program 

SECRETARY  Benson  renders  a  signal  ser¬ 
vice  in  focussing  public  attention  on  the 
failure  of  our  farm  legislation  to  date.  He 
frankly  admits  that  production  controls  and 
price  supports  have  not  worked  —  the 
flexibles  have  caused  greater  surpluses  than 
the  rigids,  that  farm  output  has  increased, 
that  the  soil  bank  is  at  best  only  a  temporary 
measure,  that  parity  means  little  or  nothing  in 
relation  to  farm  income,  and  that  the  bargain¬ 
ing  power  of  farmers  is  weak. 

He  offers  no  alternative  program  as  yet,  but 
suggests  a  twofold  test  for  any  proposed  so¬ 
lution:  Will  it  work?  Is  it  good  for  farmers? 
Effective  production  controls,  according  to 


The  Time  of  the  Turkey 

THESE  are  portentous  times  for  turkeys. 

Cornell  reports  their  meat  to  be  highest 
in  protein  and  lowest  in  fat;  Ohio  State  de¬ 
clares  that  the  turkey  is  the  meat  animal  of 
our  future;  and  poultry  authorities  predict  that 
what  has  come  to  hogs  and  broilers  in  efficiency 
of  growth  will  soon  be  coming  to  turkeys.  De¬ 
spite  overproduction  in  1956  and  perhaps  too 
abundant  a  supply  again  this  year  —  plans  are 
for  some  10  per  cent  more  birds,  there  is  defi¬ 
nitely  a  big  future  on  the  horizon  for  these 
native  American  birds. 

The  high-protein  low-fat  composition  of 
turkey  meat  is  certain  to  appeal  to  nutrition- 
and  health-conscious  modern  consumers.  It 
must  be  in  part  that  on  which  the  Ohio  State 
man  bases  his  prediction  of  turkey  pre¬ 
eminence.  The  prospect  for  improved  efficien¬ 
cy,  however,  results  from  anticipation  that 
present  generally  poor  hatchability  can  be  im¬ 
proved  by  breeding.  Correction  of  nutritional 
deficiencies  in  carbohydrates,  protein,  fat, 
minerals  and  vitamins  may  also  assist.  For 
growing,  there  will  be  feeds  lower  in  fiber  and 
higher  in  fat;  protein  levels  will  be  increased. 
Extra  amounts  of  vitamins,  minerals,  anti¬ 
biotics  and  other  growth  factors  will  be  off¬ 
ered  to  turkeys.  With  new  stresses  develop¬ 
ing  in  the  birds,  however,  management  will 
have  to  be  about  perfect.  The  result  of  it  all: 
turkey  hens  ready  for  market  at  16  weeks,  and 
toms  at  20. 

There  seems  to  be  little  question  but  what 
as  production  continues  to  improve  merchan¬ 
dising  —  and  consumption  —  will  increase.  If 
prices  decline,  volume  must  make  up  for  what 
may  be  lost  in  profit  margin.  Livestock  and 
poultry  producers  will  not  stand  still  —  they 
cannot  —  in  coping  with  increased  competition 
from  turkeys.  Let  us  hope  that  it  will  not  be 
they  who  suffer  by  increased  production  and 
competition,  but  rather  that  it  be  the  Ameri- 


Weather,  Silage  and  Hay 

WHY  would  a  man  with  a  silo  half  full  of 
corn  now  put  grass  into  it  rather  than 
into  the  mow?  It  is  less  economical:  it  costs 
half  again  as  much  to  ensile  grass  as  it  does 
to  store  it  as  hay.  Results  are  not  as  certain: 
the  caramelization,  molds,  bad  acids  and  putre¬ 
faction  that  sometimes  result  in  the  silo  rarely 
develop  in  grass  only  moderately  well  handled 
as  hay.  It  is  harder  to  feed:  it  takes  two  or 
three  times  as  much  work  to  get  silage  out 
to  the  cows  as  it  does  hay.  Moreover,  with  hay 
there  is  never  the  stench  that  occasionally 
comes  with  the  silage;  and  the  barnyard  does 
not  turn  soggy  with  seepage.  Clearly,  aside 
from  the  advantages  of  conserving  some  vita¬ 
min  A,  making  a  gain  in  feed  succulence,  and 
killing  some  weed  seeds,  the  man  with  a  silo 
half  full  of  corn  would  have  good  reason  not 
to  put  grass  in  on  top  of  it  or  store  it  in  others. 

But,  just  as  clearly,  the  answer  to  his  action 
—  which  will  indeed  be  to  put  some  grass  in¬ 
to  the  silos  —  will'be  sensibly  based  on  knowl¬ 
edge  that  ensiling  of  grass  is  practically  im¬ 
mune  to  the  air  and  the  sky.  Good  grass  silage 
can  be  made  in  just  about  any  kind  of  weather. 
And  that  is  the  kind  we  are  likely  to  have 
when  forage  crops  are  best  suited  for  cutting, 
i.e.,  most  palatable  and  nutritious  as  livestock 
feed. 

Just  as  water  in  the  grass-legume  crops  is 
itself  responsible  for  most  of  the  disadvantages 
of  the  silage  and  its  operations,  so  is  it,  too,  the 
very  reason  for  the  modern  utility  of  grass 
silage.  Weather  and  water,  the  parents  of  grass 
silage,  can  never  beget  good  hay. 


What  Farmers  Say 

The  Federal  Government’s  terrible  three-state 
program  of  aerial  spraying  against  the  gypsy  moth 
should  have  been  nipped  in  the  bud.  Many  human 
beings  will  suffer,  too  many  bees  will  die,  and  too 
many  of  the  birds,  who  are  the  best  bug  con¬ 
trollers  anyway,  will  be  done  away  with. 

I  think  there  is  plenty  of  cause  to  sue  the 
Federal  Government  as  it  carries  out  this  DDT- 
in-oil  spray  program.  I  know  they  say  the  concen¬ 
tration  of  a  pound  per  gallon  per  acre  is  harm¬ 
less  to  humans  and  does  no  damage  to  wildlife. 
But  the  last  time  they  sprayed  our  area,  we  lost 
all  our  bees  and  several  folks  became  ill.  They 
may  be  out  to  save  our  woodlands,  but  why  hurt 
humans  and  kill  wildlife?  h.  m. 

Rensselaer  County,  N.  Y. 


Brevities 

“Yea,  the  Lord  shall  give  that  which  is  good; 
and  our  land  shall  yield  her  increase.”  —  Psa. 
85:12. 

There  are  more  than  500  full-time  turkey  grow¬ 
ers  in  New  York  State.  Its  annual  turkey  crop 
totals  about  a  million  birds. 

The  annual  show  and  4-H  sale  of  the  New  Jersey 
Sheep  Breeders  Assn,  at  the  N.  J.  College  of 
Agriculture  in  New  Brunswick  will  be  held  May 
18. 

The  most  recent  estimate  of  U.  S.  farm  popula¬ 
tion  is  for  22,257,000.  According  to  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census,  farm  people  represent  13.3  per  cent  of 
the  approximately  167.5  million  total  population 
of  the  United  States. 

The  second  annual  New  Zealand  rabbit  show 
and  sale  will  be  held  May  18-19  at  Lincoln  Park, 
North  Dartmouth,  Mass.  Marvin  F.  Carley,  216 
Canal  St.,  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  show  secretary,  in¬ 
vites  exhibitions  by  breeders. 
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Saving  moneys  second  nature 

to  Chevrolet  trucks! 


The  fact  /s,  they’ve  already 
proved  their  saving  ways  on 
so  many  farm  jobs ;  Task-Force  57 
trucks  are  winning  an  even 
bigger  name  for  Chevrolet 
as  the  Economy  Champs 
of  the  truck  world! 


The  " Big  Wheel ” 
in  trucks 


You’ll  find  that  Task- Force  57  trucks  have  a  way  of 
getting  farm  jobs  done  faster  and  for  fewer  operating 
dollars.  In  the  first  place,  they’ve  got  lean-muscled  horse¬ 
power  under  the  hood — engines  that  get  more  work  out 
of  a  gallon  of  gas.  They  bring  you  the  industry’s  shortest 
stroke  V8’s*  and  those  famous  Chevrolet  truck  6’s  that 
just  keep  going  and  going.  Besides,  these  new  Task- 
Force  trucks  are  built  to  stay  on  the  job. 

When  you  get  right  down  to  it,  Chevrolet  trucks  are 
the  biggest  sellers  because  they're  the  biggest  savers!  More 
truck  owners  put  their  farm  loads  in  Chevies,  because 
they  know  they  can  count  on  lower  operating  and 
upkeep  costs.  Your  Chevrolet  dealer’s  the  man  with 
the  details.  .  .  .  Chevrolet  Division  of  General  Motors, 

Detroit  2,  IVlichigan,  *V<S  available  in  every  model — either 

standard  or  as  an  extra-cost  option. 


PROVED  ON  THE  ALCAN  HIGHWAY  .  .  .  CHAMPS  OF  EVERY  WEIGHT  CLASS 


“My  DARI-KOOL  Has 
Paid  For  Itself 
In  2  Years!” 

writes  MR.  GLENN  R.  MURRAY 
Richmond,  Vermont 


I  have  used  my  Dafi-Kool  400-gallon  bulk  tank  for  two 
years  and  am  very  satisfied  with  its  operation.  We  have 
noticed  a  definite  improvement  in  the  flavor  of  the  milk 
through  its  quick  cooling.  The  saving  from  this  method 
of  milk  handling  on  the  farm  has  paid  for  its  use. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Glenn  R.  Murray 


BULK  MILK  COOLERS 


With  JUST  RI6HT  Pouting  Height 


. .  .  plus  other  new  features  to  help 
you  produce  Better  Milk— at  Greater 
Profit — with  Less  Work! 


Dari-Kool’s  new,  low  design  makes 
milk  pouring  and  tank  cleaning  much 
easier.  The  ice-bank  has  been  in¬ 
creased  in  size  assuring  even  faster, 
more  economical  milk  cooling.  The 
milk  cannot  be  damaged  by  freezing 
because  it  is  cooled  with  ice-water. 
You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  get  the  facts 
about  a  farm-proved,  guaranteed 
Dari-Kool  —  America’s  largest  selling 
milk  cooler. 


DARI-KOOL’S 
ICE-BANK 
AND  GLACIAL 
WATERFALL 
COOLS  MILK 
FASTER  -  WITH 
NO  FREEZING! 


DARI-KOOL’S 
FAST  COOLING 
PROTECTS  MILK 
AGAINST 
REJECTION  FOR 
HIGH  BLEND 
TEMPERATURES 


See  Your  DARI-KOOL  Dealer 

or  Send  Today  For  This 

NEW  FREE  BOOK 

DAIRY  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 

DEPT.  91  •  MADISON,  WISCONSIN 

Distributed  throughout  Canada  by 
BEATTY  BROS.,  LTD.,  Fergus,  Ontario 


',akecJnvers‘ionnA,RCRflFT  STARTERS 


for  loading  hay,  wagon 
unloaders,  pulling  stumps, 
stretching  fence  or  mov¬ 
ing  heavy  objects  —  1001 
uses  at  home,  farm  or 
factory.  Has  built-in  re¬ 
duction  gear  (140  to  1) 
and  clutch.  High  torque, 
low  speed.  Made  by  Bendix 
at  many  times  this  price. 
F.O.B.  York  <£1  ft  QQ 
(wght,  42  lbs. ). 4* 


Sc  H  Starter  (not  illus- 
ted)  Good  used  condi- 
n  $14.49  each,  F.O.B. 


Illustrated  Catalogue  1,000’s  Big  Surplus  Bargains  Free! 

KARL  ORT,  Dept.  RN  1,  YORK,  PA. 


Change  of  Address: 

The  Post  Office  Department  no  longer 
forwards  magazines  or  newspapers  which 
are  incorrectly  addressed.  We  request 
that  you  report  any  change  of  address 
directly  to  us  at  least  three  weeks  in 
advance.  In  any  request  tor  change  of 
address,  or  in  any  communicatior?  regard¬ 
ing  your  subscription,  kindly  clip  the 
name-and-address  label  from  your  latest 
issue  of  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER: 
the  key  numbers  on  this  stamp  enable 
us  to  locate  your  subscription  quickly 
and  to  give  you  better  service. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y.,  1,  N.  Y. 


n  *JP  Barn  Cleaners.  Silo  Un- 

•  H  I  fc-  loaders.  Manure  Spreaders 

Famous  for  their  high  Quality  and 
longer  life.  Engineered  for  buyers  who 
demand  the  best.  Used  trade  in  barn 
cleaners  of  other  makes.  Silos,  low 
cost  steel  buildings,  grain  bins,  srlbs, 
barn  equipment.  Free  literature,  no 
obligation.  Easy  Terms. 

Some  Dealer  Territories  Available 

NOLD  FARM  SUPPLY 

ROME.  NEW  YORK 


DRAINS  cellars,  cisterns,  wash  tubs;  "7 ! 

IRRIGATES  -  CIRCULATES  -  SPRAYS  Vf  1 


Pumps  3,000  GPH:  450  GPH  80'  high:  or 
1,800  GPH  from  25'  well.  Use  Ve  to  %,  "" 
motor.  Coupling  Included  free.  1"  in¬ 
let;  %"  outlet.  Stainless  steel  shaft. 

Won’t  rust  or  clog! . $7.95 

Heavy  Duty  Ball-Bearing  Pump 
Up  to  7,500  GPH:  or  3.000  GPH 
from  25'  well.  1%"  inlet;  1"  out- 
let  $12.95.  Postpaid  if  cash  with  order.  Don  t  delay— 
send  for  yours  today!  MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE. 
LABAWCO  PUMPS  .  BelleMead  193,  New  Jersey 


RAW  WOOL  WANTED 

MONTGOMERY  WORSTED  MILLS  INC. 
MONTGOMERY,  ORANGE  CO.,  NEW  YORK 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY  A  CHAIN  SAW  SEND  FOR 
FREE  COPY  —  CHAIN  SAW  AGE  MAGAZINE, 
PORTLAND  66,  OREGON,  JIM  CONROY,  Editor 


Flies  on  the  Farm 

Control  begins  with  sanitation,  continues 
with  cleanliness  and  screens,  and  is  com¬ 
pleted  by  effective  insecticides . 

By  H.  H.  SCHWARDT 


AIRY  farmers  and  others 
harrassed  with  the  problem 
of  housefly  control,  can 
breathe  a  temporary  sigh 
of  relief.  Diazinon,  one  of 
the  newer  phosphate  in¬ 
secticides,  is  still  produc¬ 
ing  almost  amazing  results  after 
three  years  of  testing.  Experiments 
by  the  department  of  entomology 
at  the  N.  Y.  State  College 
of  Agriculture  show  that  a  single 
application  of  Diazinon  on  the  walls 
and  ceiling  of  a  dairy  barn  often 
keeps  the  flies  in  check  for  an  en¬ 
tire  Summer.  And  so  far  there  are 
no  indications  that  flies  in  the  North¬ 
east  are  developing  any  resistance  to 
Diazinon.  Two  other  phosphate  ma¬ 
terials,  malathion,  and  Dipterex,  are 
staunch  allies  of  Diazinon  in  the  war 
against  flies;  both  have  proved  high¬ 
ly  effective  in  fly  baits.  Malathion 
may  also  be  used  as  a  residual  re¬ 
pellent  on  walls. 

How  to  Use  Diazinon 


Diazinon  is  available  as  a  wettable 
powder  or  as  an  emulsifiable  con- 


Horn  flies  on  livestock  can  be  con¬ 
trolled  with  methoxychlor  dust  or 
spray.  On  a  coio’s  hide  it  repels  and 
kills  horn  flies  for  almost  a  month. 

centrate.  The  wettable  powder  is 
good  for  use  in  large  sprayers  with 
effective  agitation,  but  in  knapsack 
or  other  sprayers  without  efficient 
agitators  the  emulsifiable  materials 
are  better.  Use  a  one-per-cent  mix 
for  wall  and  ceiling  sprays.  This 
means  32  pounds  of  25-per-cent  wet¬ 
table  powder  in  100  gallons  of  spray. 
For  a  three-gallon  knapsack  sprayer, 
use  one  pint  of  the  25-per-cent  emul¬ 
sifiable  concentrate  to  make  a  one- 
per-cent  spray. 

At  first  sight,  the  price  tag  on 
Diazinon  packages  will  be  slightly 
shocking,  but  in  terms  of  cost  per 
week  of  good  residual  fly  control  it  is 
the  best  buy  now  available.  At  ap¬ 
proximately  $2.10  a  pound  for  25- 
per-cent  material,  100  gallons  of  one- 
per-cent  spray  cost  about  $67.  But 
25  gallons,  or  about  $17  worth,  will 
spray  a  moderate  sized  dairy  barn.  If 
you  even  get  two  months  of  effec¬ 
tive  control,  which  is  highly  likely, 
the  cost  per  week  will  be  only  $2.10. 

Diazinon  is  toxic  to  warm  blooded 
animals  so  it  must  not  be  used  as  a 
direct  animal  spray.  The  diluted  ma¬ 
terial  as  used  in  the  barn  is  not  high¬ 
ly  hazardous  but  it  nevertheless 
should  be  kept  well  off  the  person; 
wash  it  off  immediately  if  it  acci¬ 
dentally  gets  onto  the  skin.  The  oc¬ 
casional  user  will  not  need  a  respi¬ 
rator  or  special  protective  clothing, 
but  custom-spray  operators  and 
others  using  Diazinon  frequently 
should  take  every  precaution  against 
inhalation  or  absorption. 

Fly  baits  and  space  sprays  on  the 
market  should  not  be  overlooked  in 
planning  summer  fly  control.  The 
baits  are  granular  materials  contain¬ 
ing  about  one  per  cent  malathion, 


Dipterex,  or  Diazinon.  Manufacturer’s 
recommendations  call  for  daily  or  at 
least  twice  weekly  applications  to  the 
barn  floor  at  the  rate  of  about  an 
ounce  per  100  square  feet.  Under 
good  barn  management,  of  course, 
the  baits  are  swept  out  daily.  Baits 
should  be  applied  just  after  the 
morning  cleanup.  Putting  them  on 
window  sills,  ledges,  and  other  spots 
where  daily  cleanups  will  not  remove 
them  extends  usefulness.  Some  will 
attract  and  kill  flies  for  10  days  or 
more  if  left  undisturbed. 

The  space  sprays,  most  of  which 
are  based  on  pyrethrins  fortified 
with  piperonyl  butoxide,  or  sulfoxide, 
are  useful  for  clearing  a  barn  or 
home  of  flies  quickly.  They  have  no 
residual  effect  and  must  be  applied 
daily  to  accomplish  anything.  For 
best  results,  close  the  barn  doors  and 
windows  during  and  for  half  an  hour 
after  application.  Pyrethrin  materials 
are  also  available  in  convenient 
aerosol  form.  Although  these  seem 
expensive,  they  are  comparable  to 
most  space  sprays  if  used  according 
to  manufacturer’s  recommendations. 

The  Bloodsucking  Flies 

In  many  sections  of  the  Northeast, 
horseflies,  stable  flies,  and  horn  flies 
make  life  miserable  for  animals  in 
pasture,  and  they  reduce  production 
significantly.  Horseflies  are  the  large 
and  vicious  bloodsuckers  seen  from 
mid-summer  to  Autumn  on  both 
horses  or  cattle.  Some  of  the  small 
varieties  commonly  known  as  deer 
flies  also  attack  man.  In  addition  to 
taking  large  amounts  of  blood  and 
causing  severe  pain,  these  flies  prob¬ 
ably  transmit  the  organisms  causing 
anthrax  and  anaplasmosis  in  cattle. 

The  stable  fly  looks  much  like  the 
common  housefly,  but  under  a  micro¬ 
scope  he  can  be  seen  to  have  a  vici¬ 
ous  looking  gimlet  for  a  mouth.  This 
has  sharp  teeth  at  its  apex  and  is 
such  an  effective  tool  the  horn  fly  can 
bore  a  hole  an  eighth  of  an  inch  deep 
into  a  farm  animal;  then  he  extracts 
a  sizeable  drop  of  blood.  The  stable 
fly  breeds  in  manure  and  also  in  wet 
hay  and  straw,  in  cannery  refuse, 
and  in  almost  any  kind  of  wet  or  de¬ 
caying  vegetable  matter. 

The  horn  fly  is  the  little  black  fly, 
half  the  size  of  the  housefly,  often 
seen  in  large  clusters  on  the  backs 


Spraying  the  barn  ivalls  and  ceiling 
once  with  Diazinon  has  resulted  in 
control  of  houseflies  all  Summer. 
Two-  or  three-month  control  anyway 
is  almost  assured. 
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rTtE  for  PRICES  on  CHESTER  and  BERKSHIRE 

OSS  FEEDING  PIGS.  Six  to  seven  weeks  old  and 
iV*  to  nine  weeks  old.  Ready  for  shipment. 
1,1  WALTER  LUX 

0  BOX  208, _ WOBURN.  MASS. 


FigS 

ester  White;  Chester- Yorkshire  cross:  6-8-10 
eks  $I2-$I3-$I4  each.  Truck  delivery  on  50  or 
So 'within  reasonable  distance. 

LIGHTNING  RANCH,  VIRGINIA  ROAD 

iMOORP,  MASS. _ Telephone  EM  9-9543 


7?  CIRCULAR:  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 
no»  1934.  C.  LUTZ.  Middletown  I.  Maryland 
nTTfsoTA  NO.  ONE  REGISTERED  AND 
UNREGISTERED  SOWS,  BOARS  AND  PIGS. 
BRENHAVEN  FARM 

)X  125.  R  D.  3.  APOLLO,  PENNA. 


fMPSHIRES:  MEAT  TYPE  BOARS  and  GILTS 

slaughter  and  Production  Records  Available 
o  A  R  P  o  I  NT  FARMS,  BOX  718,  EASTON,  MD. 

OTTED  POLAND  CHINA  SERVICE  BOARS 
ALL  AGES.  BRED  GILTS,  SHOATS 
tra  Nice.  Bred  for  MORE  LEAN  MEAT;  Also 
key  PIGS.  c.  W.  HILLMAN, 

NCENTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY  _  Phone;  848J 
APLEHURST  DUROCS,  FALL  GILTS,  BOARS  and 
RING  PIGS.  Russell  F.  Pattington,  Scipio  Ctr..  N.Y. 


R  SALE:  REGISTERED  YORKSHIRE  BOARS 
vice  Age.  WILLARD  D.  BROWN, 

NG  FERRY,  N.  Y.  Dial  Poplar  Ridge  3282 


DOGS 


COLLIES 


aranteed  low  heelers  watch  strain  from 
spected  border  collie  stock  dogs  also  the 
I  shepherd  strain.  Either  breed  of  collie 
trained  to  go  long  distances,  fetch  and 
ve  cattle  easily.  Males,  1  year  old,  $55; 
males,  $50;  spayed  females  $75.  Males  ready 
train  on  cattle,  $40;  females  $35.  Male 
lie  Pups,  3  months,  $25;  females  $20. 
ian  Police  Watch  Dog,  male,  1  year 
—  trained  to  guard  your  home  and 
perty  $75.  A  Beauty!  I  have  shipped  all  over 
U.S.A.  for  20  years.  Delivery  guaranteed. 
WILFRED  ZERON 

RRISBURG,  ONTARIO,  CANADA 


REGISTERED 

order  Collie  Pups 

re  bred  Border 
ike  work  easier 
mer.  They  gather 
ve  cattle,  sheep, 
pen  poultry. 

MALYDA  FARM 
)UTE  I,  BOX  224 

LIBERTYVILLE,  ILL. 


GERMAN  SHEPHERD  PUPPIES 


Iger’s  and  Grand  Victor  bloodlines.  A.K.C.  Reg. 
loculatcd,  wormed.  No  shipping.  Tel.  Westwood  5-2874 
SAXONIA  KENNELS  REG. 

PI ER M O NT  AVE..  HILLSDALE,  NEW  JERSEY 


AKC  Scotch  Collie  Puppies 

fcmpionship  breeding.  Golden  Sable  and  White, 
fob  class  show,  also  breeding.  For  those  who 
jnt  the  best  —  buy  the  best.  Exactly  like 

Eassic”  on  TV.  Outstanding  for  cattle. 

LPH  H.  CARVER.  WEST  LEYDEN,  N.  Y. 

J.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 


-  ST.  BERNARDS  —  A.K.C.  - 

HEALTHY  FARM  RAISED  PUPPIES 
E.  YODER,  MEYERSDALE,  PA.  Phone:  424-M 


\'|  h/T 


to  the  many 
LABOR  SAVING 
PROFIT  MAKING 
advantages  of  a 

MARIETTA 

CONCRETE  SILO 


There's  plenty 
to  crow  about 
in  a  Marietta 

♦  Easier  to  fill 
.  easier  to 

feed  from  • 
Keeps  silage 
fresh,  sweet, 
vitamin -rich 

*  Saves  on 
high  feed 
costs  •  Sees 
you  through 
droughts  and 
other  poor 
pasture 
periods  •  In¬ 
creases  profits 
on  milk  or 
meat. 

Get  a 

Marietta  silo 
and  wake  up 
to  a  brighter 
. .  easier  . . 
more  profit¬ 
able  day, 
every  day 


CONCRETE  CORP. 

MARIETTA,  OHIO 

iRanCH  OFFICES:  Baltimore  21.  Md  ,  Charlotte  6, 
N  C  .  Nashville,  Tenn  .  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

to  know  all  about  the  Marietta  Silo 
ina  easV  payment  plan. 


‘GGREss 

Sty 


™ay  18,  1957 


STATE 


and  withers  of  cattle.  A  bloodsucker 
with  boring  equipment  almost  identi¬ 
cal  with  that  of  the  stable  fly,  this 
pest  makes  up  by  numbers  for  what 
he  lacks  in  size.  In  the  Northeast,  100 
to  500  of  these  flies  are  often  seen 
on  a  cow  in  Summer;  U.  S.  D.  A.  en¬ 
tomologists  have  said  that  just  50 
may  cause  a  loss  in  production.  The 
horn  fly  breeds  exclusively  in  fresh 
cow  manure,  and  a  careful  observer 
can  see  flies  leave  the  cow  to  lay 
eggs  at  each  new  dropping.  When 
not  laying  eggs,  the  horn  fly  stays  on 
the  cow  continuously,  biting  several 
times  daily. 

No  effective  method  of  controlling 
horseflies  and  stable  flies  is  known, 
but  repellents  go  a  long  way  toward 
keeping  them  off.  Materials  contain¬ 
ing  Pyrenone  (one  per  cent  pyre- 
thrins,  and  10  per  cent  piperonyl 
butoxide)  are  the  most  effective  re¬ 
pellents.  Dilute  the  concentrate  with 
15  parts  of  water  and  apply  one  to 
two  quarts  of  the  spray  to  an  adult 
cows  or  horse.  The  price  is  high  and 
the  effective  duration  not  more  than 
four  or  five  days,  but  dairymen  and 
horse  lovers  use  these  materials  in 
quantity.  Mixtures  of  Pyrenone  and 
Crag  fly  repellent  give  protection  al¬ 
most  equal  to  that  of  pyrenone  alone, 
and  they  are  lower  in  price.  If  the 
oil-based  space  sprays  for  housefly 
control  in  barns  are  used  to  keep  off 
bloodsucking  flies  for  short  periods, 
limit  the  application  to  no  more  than 
two  fluid  ounces  each  time.  More  may 
burn  the  animal’s  skin.  Since  the 
horn  fly  stays  on  its  host  almost  con¬ 
tinuously  it  is  most  economically 
killed  with  a  residual  spray  such  as 
methoxychlor.  Use  eight  pounds  of 
50-per-cent  wettable  methoxychlor 
powder  in  100  gallons,  and  spray 
backs  and  sides  of  animals  once  a 
month.  This  powder  can  also  be  effec¬ 
tively  used  simply  by  rubbing  it 
gently  into  the  cows’  neck,  back,  and 
sides  every  three  weeks  or  so. 

Since  there  is  a  Federal  tolerance 
of  only  seven  parts  per  million  of 
DDT  in  the  fat  of  cattle,  hogs,  and 
sheep,  it  is  advisable  to  keep  this  ma¬ 
terial  out  of  the  animal  spray  sched¬ 
ule  entirely.  Using  it  on  dairy  cattle 
is  sure  to  produce  residues  in  milk, 
and  no  DDT  residue  at  all  is  or  will 
be  allowed  in  milk.  Livestock  and 
dairy  farmers  should  contact  their 
county  agricultural  agents  or  state 
experiment  stations  to  obtain  up-to- 
date  information  on  this  important 
residue  matter. 


Milk-Flavor  Meeting  at 
U.  of  Conn.  May  21-22 

A  symposium  on  dairy-product 
flavors  will  be  held  at  the  University 
of  Connecticut  May  21-22.  All  princi¬ 
ples  and  practices  of  maintaining  de¬ 
sirable  flavor  in  milk  from  the  cow 
to  the  consumer  will  be  covered. 
Special  invitation  is  extended  to 
dairy  farmers  for  Tuesday,  the  21st. 

RABBITS 


RAISE  RABBITS 

A  FULL  TIME  BUSINESS 
OR  WELL  PAID  HOBBY 

Thousands  of  Raisers  Needed  To  Meet  The 
Tremendous  Demand  for  MEAT— FUR- 
LABORATORY— BREEDING  STOCK. 

Knnui  tho  Porte  illustrated  Book 
ftllUW  III  G  rdUla  describing  25 
Breeds ,  Breeding  and  Care,  Markets ,  E  tc. 
Plus  Bulletin,  26  Cents  We  Are  Association 
of  Breeders  who  want  to  see  you  start  right! 
AMERICAN  RABBIT  ASS'N.38.  ARBA  Bldg.  Pittsburgh.  Penna. 


_ GOATS _ 

-  GOAT  SUPPLIES  - 

Milking  Machines,  Stainless  Steel  Milking  Pails, 
Strainers,  Bottlecaps,  Leather  Collars,  etc.  Send 
25  cents  for  catalogue,  refunded  with  first  order. 
HOEGGER  SUPPLY  CO.,  Box  R,  MILFORD.  PA. 

-  MILKERS  —  KIDS  and  BRED  DOES  - 

Prices  Start  at  $25.  E.  MAC  LAUGH  LIN. 

ROUTE  I, _ PERKIOMENVILLE,  PENNA. 

You’ll  Like  Goat  Milk!  Profit  and  health  with  dairy 
goats.  Booklet  plus  year's  subscription  monthly  maga- 
zine:  Spc.  $1.  Dairy  Goat  Journal,  E-21,  Columbia,  Mo. 

BURROS 


-  MEXICAN  BURROS  - 

$98  up.  Saddle  and  Birdie  $40;  Cart  $120;  Harness 
$45;  Halter  $3.00.  Over  50  to  choose  from. 

C.  P.  ZIEGER,  RIDGEBURY 
RIDGEFIELD.  CONN. _ Phone:  IDlewood  8-6949 

CAVIES 


-  ENGLISH  CAVIES  - 

Juniors  $1.00.  Bred  Sows  $2.00.  Also  fine  laboratory 
stock.  JOSEPH  PINTO,  Rt.  7,  ERIE,  PENNA. 


CHINCHILLAS 


—  SOUTH  AMERICAN  CHINCHILLAS  — 
NOT  RABBITS.  N.C.B.A.  Registered  or  subject  to. 
Sired  by  Blue  Ribbon  Winner.  Write  for  prices  and 
free  literature.  JOHN  SISCO,  ERIN,  NEW  YORK 


LIBROC  HOLSTEIN  DISPERSAL 

TUESDAY,  MAY  28th  At  11  O’clock  A.  M.,  E.  D.  S.T. 

ON  LIBROC  FARM,  NORTH  ATTLEBORO,  MASSACHUSETTS 

LOCATED  AT  49  LINDEN  STREET,  IN  OLD  TOWN  SECTION  OR  TWO  MILES  SOUTH 
OF  THE  HOWARD  JOHNSON  RESTAURANT  JUST  OFF  OLD  POST  ROAD. 
COMPLETE  DISPERSAL  of  this  very  outstanding  herd  of  76  HEAD  of  REGISTERED  HOL¬ 
STEIN  COWS,  HEIFERS  and  BULLS  —  44  cows  in  milk;  11  bred  heifers;  12  yearlings  and 
calves;  7  bull  calves;  2  herd  sires  including  the  Show  bull,  Smithcroft  Famous,  from  the 
“Ex”  seven  times  Grand  Champion,  Blacky  Dewdrop  Mercedes,  who  sold  for  $3,650,  the 
sire’s  dam  the  famous  Worlds’  record  lifetime  producer.  Snow  Ball  Sylvia  Alcartra  This 
is  one  of  New  England’s  highest  producing  herds.  1955  Herd  average  with  one-half  first 
calf  heifers  —  499.3  lbs.  fat,  3.7%,  13,645  lbs.  milk.  1956  H.  I.  R.  36  head  average:  510  lbs. 
fat,  13,825  lbs.  milk. 

Individual  cows  up  to  19,025  lbs.  milk,  808  lbs.  fat  made  by  a  very  outstanding  daughter 
of  Pabst  Burke  Dandy.  She  will  be  sold  together  with  her  sensational  yearling  daughter 
by  Ben-Roo  Elmvic  Cavalier,  nominated  for  All  American  two  year  old  bull. 

An  own  daughter  of  Montvic  Rag  Apple  Sovereign,  one  of  his  youngest  and  best 
daughters,  due  about  sale  time. 


Daughter  of  Elmcroft  Voyageur  M.  from  a  dam  with  23,516  lbs.  milk,  925  lbs.  fat,  also 
two  other  daughters  of  this  great  cow. 

The  entire  herd  was  selected  for  type,  pedigree  and  production  and  is  being  sold 
only  because  the  city  is  crowding  out  farming. 

ONE  REGISTERED  BROWN  SWISS  COW  TOGETHER  WITH  TWO  SENIOR  HEIFER 
CALVES  OF  HYCREST  BREEDING  AND  OUTSTANDING  TYPE. 

THIS  IS  A  SALE  NO  BREEDER  OR  DAIRYMAN  CAN  AFFORD  TO  MISS. 

T.  B.  ACCREDITED  •  BANGS  CERTIFIED  •  CALFHOOD  VACCINATED 

LIBROC  FARM,  ELMER  LIBBY,  Owner 
North  Attleboro,  Massachusetts 
C.  B.  SMITH,  SALES  MANAGER  and  AUCTIONEER 
Williamston,  Michigan 


SHEEP 


Corriedale 

Sheep  out-produce  any  other  breed  in  existence  today. 
For  Breeding  Stock  and  List  of  Breeders  Write: 
AMERICAN  CORRIEDALE  ASSOCIATION, 
ROLLO  E.  SINGLETON,  Secretary, 

108-V  PARKHILL, _ COLUMBIA,  MISSOURI 

Let  SUFFOLK  SHEEP  Increase  Your  Farm  Income. 

BOOKLET  and  BREEDERS’  LIST  FREE. 
Write  NATIONAL  SUFFOLK  SHEEP  ASSOCIATION 
BOX  324-  N  Y,  COLUMBIA,  MISSOURI 

-  REGISTERED  CHEVIOT  LAMBS  - 

YEAR  OLD  EWES.  ABSOLUTE  PURE  BREDS 
FRANCIS  HALLOWELL,  STONINGTON,  CONN. 
PHONE:  Mystic-Jefferson  6-9116 

TWO  REGISTERED  PROVEN  CHEVIOT  RAMS 
Aged  4  and  2  years  —  $75  for  two  Rampastures. 
CHARLES  E.  DAVIS,  Jr.,  NORTH  HEBRON.  N.  Y. 

-  FOR  SALE  - 

About  50  Registered  SUFFOLK  and  MONTADALE 
Sheep;  would  trade  for  Registered  Ayrshire  Heifers. 
J.  HOGE, _ HOPEWELL,  NEW  JERSEY 

DAIRY  CATTLE 


-  FOR  SALE  - 

PUREBRED  BROWN  SWISS  BULL 
Calved  February  1956.  Grandson  of  Lee’s  Hill  Keepers 
Kayak  and  Walhalla  Dude  Whirl.  Price  $200.00 
JOHN  ORECKI, 

CREEK  ROAD,  EAGLE  MILLS 

P.  O.  Address:  BOX  60,  R.  D.  3,  TROY,  N.  Y. 


-  FOUNDATION  STOCK  - 

POOLED  GUERNSEYS  —  YOUNG  COWS 
Highly  Bred.  Grades.  All  A.  I.  Sired  and  Bred 
H.  I.  GRACE,  R.  2,  HARRISBURG,  PA. 


REAL  MILKING  SHORTHORNS  .  SINCE  1936 
0.  Hendrickson,  Greemawn  Farm,  Cobleskili,  N.  Y. 


HORSES  AND  PONIES 


Raise  PONIES  for  Profit  &  Pleasure 

More  profit  in  ponies  than  beef  cattle.  10  Shetland 
brood  mares  bred  to  our  registered  Shetland  Palomino 
stallions.  Some  with  foal  at  side  and  re-bred,  and  I 
registered  Shetland  stallion,  all  for  $5500.00,  or  your 
choice  at  $600.00  each.  3  Shetland  fillies,  $4.00.00 
each,  or  all  three  for  $1,000.00.  One  Palomino  Shet¬ 
land  Stallion  $2,000.00.  Terms  to  dependable  party. 

POSITIVELY  NO  SUNDAY  BUSINESS. 

P  K  FISHER  R  D  3 

QUAKERTOWN,  PA.  ’  Phone:  Keystone ’6-5648 


beef  cattle 


REGISTERED  HEREFORDS 

Accredited  Herd  % 

BREEDING  STOCK  AT  ALL  TIMES 
Lewis  Breeding  Lorry  Dom.  Breeding 

“FARM  LANDS” 

COOPERSTOWN,  N,  Y. 

Phone  417  Webster  Tilton 


-  REGISTERED  POLLED  HEREFORDS  - 

Bred  and  Open  Heifers;  Yearling  Bulls;  Proven  Herd 
Sires.  Top  blood  lines.  Visitors  always  welcome. 

PLEASANT  VALLEY  HEREFORD  FARMS 
GROTON,  NEW  YORK _ Telephone  Groton  31 

7  -  ANGUS  COWS  -  7 

Bred  to  Dancote  Eileenmere  935,  a  Champion  Bull 
and  one  of  the  best  sons  of  Home-place  Eileenmere 
999-35,  twice  Reserve  Champion  at  Chicago. 

Also  seven  of  his  choice  daughters. 

C.  C.  TAYLOR, _ LAWTONS.  NEW  YORK 

Reg.  Polled  Herefords 

BULLS  READY  FOR  8ER  VICE 
OPEN  AND  BRED  HEIFERS 
Modern  Bloodlines.  T.  B.  and  Bangs  Accredited  Herd 
BATTLEGROUND  FARMS 
FREEHOLD.  NEW  JERSEY _ PHONE:  8-2224 

HEREFORD  CATTLE 

Should  have  a  place  in  your  farm  program.  Foundation 
stock  of  proven  and  popular  bloodlines  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  from  our  members.  Write  for  information. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  HEREFORD  ASSN.. 

12  WING  HALL. _ ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 

“THINK  ABERDEEN  ANGUS” 

WHEN  YOU  THINK  OF  BEEF  CATTLE  — 

For  more  information  on  Angus  contact: 

PROFESSOR  JOHN  I.  MILLER, 

Secretary  New  York  Angus  Association 
WING  HALL,  Cornell  University,  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 

-  HAVING  DWARF  TROUBLE?  - 

SELLING  DWARF-FREE  HEREFORD  BULLS 
Reasonably  Priced  —  Write  for  Information. 
WINDROW  FARM,  MOORESTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 

-  ANGUS  - 

Performance  tested,  big,  fast  growing  type  of  pure 
Scotch  breeding.  Request  folder  and  data. 
WYE  PLANTATION,  QUEENSTOWN.  MARYLAND 


—  A  GREEN  PASTURES  SALE  — 


OF 

60  SELECTED  HORNED  and  POLLED  HEREFORD  CALVES 
Presented  by  The  New  England  Hereford  Breeders 
ALL  QUALITY  CALVES  •  ALL  REGISTERED  CALVES 

Date :  June  1,  1957  ( Saturday )  Time  1:00  P.M. 

Place :  Tivin  Elm  Farms  —  Route  140,  Mendon,  Mass. 

For  Catalogues  write:  Royal  Acres,  Ashfield,  Mass. 


NUTS!  Farmer  Jones 
stores  his  equipment  in 


buildings! 


satQIP0 


Timber  Structures,  Inc. 

P.  O.  Box  3782-G,  Portland  8,  Oregon 

r  —  —  —  —  —  —  - 

|  TIMBER  STRUCTURES,  INC. 

-  P.  O.  Box  3782-G,  Portland  8,  Oregon 

Pleose  send  me  your  cotolog  of  Timberib 


You  stop  rust  and  deterioration 
cold  w  hen  you  store  your  machin¬ 
ery  in  a  Timberib  building.  Strong 
and  weather-tight,  these  buildings 
give  several  generations  of  main¬ 
tenance-free  protection  against  all 
kinds  of  weather. 

Timberib  buildings  are  available 
in  widths  from  24  to  60  feet,  and 
in  any  length  desired.  With  no 
posts  to  get  in  the  way,  there  is 
lots  of  room  to  move  big  machines 
around.  Equally  adaptable  for 
other  uses. 

Timberib  gives  you  the  biggest 
farm  building  bargain.  Arched 
rafters  are  completely  pre-fabri- 
cated.  Easy  to  erect  with  regular 
farm  labor.  Get  details  and  prices 
from  your  nearest  Timberib  dealer, 
or  write  for  free  catalog. 


farm  buildings. 

I 


Name- 


Address- 


City- 


-State- 
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NATURAL 

LIGHTWEIGHT 


DENTAL  PLATE 

Made  from  your  old  one  . . . 
returned  Air  Mail  same  day 


New  Process  Saves 
Money  <-|  £^05 
Priced  ^ 

Low  As 

New  Professiona  I 
Method  makes  beautiful  per¬ 
fect-fitting  plastic  plate  fromold, 
cracked  loose  plates  WITHOUT  IMPRESSION. 


30  DAY  MONEY-BACK  TRIAL 

YOU  can  have  gorgeous,  natural -looking,  perfect- 
fitting  false  plates  that  are  comfortable,  healthful 
and  prideful.  From  your  old  plate  we  will  make  a 
brand  new  denture  —  upper,  lower  or  partial  —  per¬ 
fectly  matched,  perfectly  natural.  Amazing  savings 
with  new  scientific  Clinical  method.  New  plates  re¬ 
turned  to  you  Air  Mail  usually  within  eight  hours. 

Crun  Ufl  MONTY  Jlist  send  name  and  ad- 
OlHU  nu  lYlUnri  I  dress  for  interesting  de¬ 
tails  of  wonderful  guarantee  that  enables  you  to  try 
your  new  plate  for  30  whole  days  to  be  sure  they’re 
EXACTLY  what  you  want.  If  not  delighted.  Clinical 
returns  every  cent  you’ve  paid.  Write  immediately. 
CLINICAL  DENTAL  LABORATORY,  Dept.  H-69 
335  W.  Madison  Street,  Chicago  6,  Illinois 


No  Nagging 
Backache  Means  a 
Good  Night's  Sleep 

Nagging  backache,  headache,  or  muscular 
aches  and  pains  may  come  on  with  over-exer¬ 
tion,  emotional  upsets  or  day  to  day  stress  and 
strain.  And  folks  who  eat  and  drink  unwisely 
sometimes  suffer  mild  bladder  irritation  .  .  . 
with  that  restless,  uncomfortable  feeling. 

If  you  are  miserable  and  worn  out  because  of 
these  discomforts,  Doan’s  Pills  often  help  by 
their  pain  relieving  action,  by  their  soothing  ef¬ 
fect  to  ease  bladder  irritation,  and  by  their  mild 
diuretic  action  through  the  kidneys— tending  to 
increase  the  output  of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes. 

So  if  nagging  backache  makes  you  feel  dragged- 
out,  miserable  . . .  with  restless,  sleepless  nights 
...don’t  wait... try  Doan’s  Pills... get  the  same 
happy  relief  millions  have  enjoyed  for  over  60 
years.  Ask  for  new,  large,  economy  size  and  save 
money.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today  ! 


You  Filter,  Remove  Iron  and  Soften 
with  just  one  revolutionary  Diamond 
3T  Unit.  Completely  automatic.  You 
simply  check  the  salt  supply  period¬ 
ically.  Completely  guaranteed.  Four 
sizes.  Eight  capacities.  Write 

OSHKOSH  FILTER  &  SOFTENER  CO. 

Oshkosh,  Wisconsin 


NEW  SPRING  WOOLENS 

FREE  SWATCHES,  of  SPRING’S  smartest 
all  wool  and  part  wool  materials.  Newest 
novelty  weaves.  Beautiful  plaids.  Rich  solid 
colors.  Amazingly  low  prices.  Buy  direct 
from  MILL.  Make  coats,  suits,  dresses, 
skirts,  sport  shirts,  children’s  wear,  etc., 
at  home.  SAVE  DOLLARS. 

HOMESTEAD  WOOLEN  MILLS,  INC. 
DEPT.  R-5,  WEST  SWAN2EY,  N.  H. 


WOOL  WANTED 

SEND  YOUR  WOOL  TO  THE  BLANKET  MILL 
For  nice  warm  blankets.  Comfort  batting  and 
knitting  yarn.  Write  for  Particulars. 

SHIPPENSBURG  WOOLEN  MILL 
SHIPPENSBURG,  PENNA. 


SEW  WITH  COTTON  BAGS  AND  WIN  VACATION 
IN  NEW  YORK  FOR  TWO. 

Necchi  Sewing  Machine,  Cash  Prizes,  Other  Awards! 
Enter  Contest  at  Your  State  or  Regional  Fair. 
Write  —  COTTON  COUNCIL. 

BOX  9906,  MEMPHIS  12,  TENNESSEE 


VITAMINS 

B.  F.  PARK  CO 


Buy  Directly  from  Manufacturer 
and  SAVE!  Write  for  FREE  catalog. 
1023  RACE  ST.,  PHILA.  7,  PA. 


JVhen  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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My  Kingdom 

My  kingdom  is  my  kitchen,  a  kitchen  full  of  sun 
Where  all  my  shining  gadgets  hang  neatly,  one  by  one; 
There’s  beauty  in  a  kitchen  in  morning  made  sun-sweet 
Where,  by  a  touch  of  magic,  a  menu  grows  complete; 

My  kitchen  is  my  kingdom,  nor  do  I  yearn  to  roam, 

For  dearest  joys  abound  within  the  walls  of  home. 

Canada  —  Gertrude  E.  Wheeler 


Freezer  Pointers  I’ve  Learned 

Canning  time  is  also  freezing  time!;  fsuch  as  strawberries,  peaches, 
Housewives,  lucky  enough  to  own  currants  and  blackberries).  The  40 
freezers,  are  discovering  a  whole 
new  way  of  life,  derived  from  its 


uses. 

For  economy’s  sake  I  save  all  my 
cardboard  milk  and  cream  cartons. 
Washed  and  dried  thoroughly,  they 
make  excellent  freezer  containers  for 
berries,  peaches,  applesauce  or  vege¬ 
tables.  I  do  the  same  with  the  card¬ 
board  containers  I  buy  packed  with 
frozen  food.  When  opened  carefully 
they  may  be  used  several  times.  To 
freeze,  I  wrap  the  filled  cartons  with 
wax  paper,  turn  down  the  corners  as 
I  would  a  package,  and  seal  shut  with 
a  hot  iron. 

Tin  shortening  and  coffee  cans  I 
also  find  good  for  freezer  use.  I  un¬ 
wind  the  key  carefully  so  as  not  to 
jam  the  cover,  and  seal  the  lids  tight¬ 
ly  with  low  temperature  tape. 

I  save  the  boxes  which  frozen 
chicken  comes  in  and  use  them  for 
other  meats  or  vegetables. 

Moisture-vapor-proof  bags  are  avail¬ 
able  in  many  sizes;  I  like  the  larger 
ones  for  packaging  poultry,  cuts  of 
meat,  and  baked  foods.  The  small 
size  is  good  for  vegetables  and  fruits. 

Where  I  used  to  bake  every  day, 
now  I  bake  only  once  or  twice  a 
week,  or  whenever  I  really  have  the 
extra  time  to  make  the  things  we 
like  best.  On  these  days  I  bake  pies, 
cakes,  puddings,  bread,  muffins  and 
casserole  dishes  and  pack  them  away 
in  the  freezer  until  I  need  them, 
wrapping  well  in  aluminum  foil. 

Thus,  at  a  moment’s  notice,  I  can 
whisk  them  out,  into  the  oven  for  a 
quick  heating-through,  and  onto  the 
table.  I  find  this  especially  helpful  on 
extra-busy  days  when  I  would  not 
have  time  to  bake,  or  when  company 
arrives  unexpectedly. 

For  pies,  breads  and  casseroles,  I 
like  aluminum  foil  containers  that 
travel  directly  from  the  freezer  to 
the  oven. 

I  cut  round  or  square  discs  of  any 
heavy  cardboard  I  happen  to  get,  and 
use  them  as  a  base  for  my  cakes, 
muffins  and  bread  before  wrapping 
in  aluminum  foil.  This  makes  them 
safer  to  handle  without  damaging  be¬ 
fore  they  are  frozen. 

I  use  sugar  pack  for  juicy  fruits 
that  are  sliced,  crushed  or  pureed 


‘per  cent  syrup  pack  is  best  for  most 
other  fruits. 

Hurry-up  desserts  are  easy  the 
freezer  way.  I  like  to  make  cobblers 
with  frozen  fruit,  especially  peaches. 
I  defrost  fruit  only  for  a  few  minutes 
(until  I  can  separate  the  slices  with 
a  fork),  then  empty  the  fruit  into 
a  shallow  baking  pan.  I  sprinkle  with 
brown  sugar  and  cinnamon,  dot  with 
butter  and  top  all  with  a  rich  biscuit 
crust  rolled  out  to  shape  of  pan. 
One-half  the  usual  biscuit  recipe  is 
just  right  for  a  cobbler.  Served  warm 
with  cream  or  whipped  cream,  this  is 
a  delicious  dessert,  made  in  minutes! 

All  in  all,  my  freezer  has  many 
uses.  I  find  that  almost  anything 
(with  the  exception  of  tomatoes  and 
lettuce)  can  be  frozen. 

Connecticut  Doris  E.  Stebbins 


An  Irresistible  Pair! 


5746  &  5881.  Adorable  bedjackets,  for 

mother  and  baby,  crocheted  in  one  piece 
and  trimmed  with  soft  ribbon.  Each  pattern 
contains  complete  crochet  directions. 

No.  5746  —  25  cents  —  For  Baby. 

No.  5881  —  25  cents  ' —  For  Mother. 

Don’t  miss  the  1957  issue  of  our  needle¬ 
work  ALBUM.  A  56-page  booklet  filled  with 
lovely  designs;  gift  patterns  printed  inside 
the  book.  25  cents. 

Send  to  The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West 
30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


The  Little  Brown  Hous 

“Nature  is  a  harp  on  which  Go 
plays.”  Here  in  the  Green  Mountain 
the  April  music  was  varied  indeei 
We  had  a  heavy  ice  storm  the  firs 
week;  next,  the  hardest  wind  of  tli 
winter  season;  finally  a  six-inc 
snowstorm.  Spring  fever  flourishe 
nevertheless,  and  people  and  bird 
turned  to  building  new  homes,  not  t 
mention  gardens.  Over  50  plants  c 
tomatoes,  mostly  the  old  reliabl 
John  Baer,  plus  lettuce,  radishes  an 
cabbage  are  among  our  own  garde 
items. 

Young  people  more  and  more  seen 
to  want  the  sense  of  security  whic 
owning  a  home  gives  with  a  bit  o 
ground  where  the  children  can  pla 
and  where  a  few  vegetables  and  flov 
ers  can  feed  the  soul.  Many  town 
in  Vermont  are  voting  to  exempt  ne> 
business  ventures  from  taxation  fo 
a  time,  and  a  few  progressive  town 
have  voted  to  exempt,  for  one  or  tv? 
years,  new  homes  from  taxation.  Thi 
seems  to  me  a  step  in  the  right  direi 
tion  as  it  is  when  young  people  ar 
starting  a  home  place  that  they  nee 
encouragement. 

The  old  reliables,  Heavenly  Blu 
morning  glories,  petunias,  celosiai 
snapdragons,  asters  and  marigold 
are  doing  well  and  I  am  glad  ti 
report  that  my  beloved  Christina 
rose  wintered  well.  Our  neighbor,  th 
Landscape  Gardener,  and  her  siste 
are  going  to  finish  my  shrub  border 
with  beauty  bush,  red  honeysuckle 
blue  spirea  and  Anthony  Watere 
spirea.  These  ladies  have  little  tiiM 
for  indoor  handiwork  and  I  hav 
plenty;  so  I  do  fancy  patchwork  am 
rug  hooking  for  them  and  they  hel] 
with  my  garden. 

A  summer  resident  is  thinking  o 
planting  shrubs  (the  berried  varie 
ties),  to  attract  the  birds:  wild  vi 
burnums  that  are  lovely  in  flowe 
and  fall  foliage  as  well,  mountain  asl 
and  the  various  Tartarian  honey 
suckles.  These  are  easy  to  obtaii 
roundabout,  are  hardy  and  both  foo 
and  bug  proof. 

Wish  we  could  say  the  same  foi 
much  of  other  plantings  we  enjoy 
in  these  parts.  Good  gardening  t 
you.  Mother  Bee 


Hearty  Salmon  Salad 

This  old  salmon  salad  recipe  in  tin 
family  for  years  is  still  popular 
Mince  1  cupful  of  salmon  (cannei 
salmon  drained);  mix  with  an  equa 
amount  (1  cupful)  of  raw  crisp  chop 
ped  cabbage. 

Dressing  used  with  this  salad  i 
made  with  2  tablespoonfuls  of  salai 
oil,  3  tablespoonfuls  of  lemon  juici 
or  vinegar,  salt  to  taste  and  a  dasl 
of  pepper.  Mix  thoroughly. 

This  is  a  simple  salad  to  prepare 
hearty  enough  for  a  main  dish  foi 
supper,  and  good  variety  at  any  sea 
son.  Fern  Berry 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKEl 


ool  and  Fun  To  Wear 

onfi  Simply  charming  sundress  in  half  sizes, 

,ith’  versatile  jacket.  Sizes  12 V2,  14y2,  16y2, 

fill  20y2,  22y2,  241/2.  Size  141/2  dress,  31/4  YARD 
dS  ;’  39-in.;  jacket,  2i/s  yds.  25  cents.  EACH 


8487.  Just  a  yard  of 
colorful  fabric  for  each 
of  these  summer  cool¬ 
ers!  Sizes  10,  12,  14, 
16,  18,  20.  Size  12,  1 
yard  of  35-inch  for 
each  style.  25  cents. 


: 

_ _  I 


291.  Darling  wing 
leeved  dress  for  tots 
nade  of  two  fabrics. 
>izes  1,  2,  3,  4,  5, 
>  years.  Size  2,  1% 
'ards  of  35-inch;  1% 
'ds.,  eyelet.  25  cents. 
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8482 

36-52  • 


8464.  Smart  new 
off  -  center  closing 
for  this  flattering 
sun  frock.  Bolero 
for  cover-up.  Sizes 
12,  14,  16,  18,  20; 
40,  42.  Size  14, 

dress,  4i/s  yds.,  35- 
in.;  bolero,  l7/s 
yards.  25  cents. 


8464 

12-42 


8482.  Soft  scallops 
grace  this  charm¬ 
ing  yoked  style  in 
wide  size  range. 

Sizes  36,  38,  40, 

42,  44,  46,  48,  50, 

52.  Size  38,  37/s 
yds.,  35-in.;  iy2 
yds.  contrast.  25 
cents. 

Include  25  cents  more  for  the  Spring  and  Sum¬ 
mer  ’57  issue  of  our  pattern  catalog  Basic 
FASHION.  Gift  pattern  printed  inside  the  book. 

Please  print  your  name,  full  address,  pattern  num¬ 
ber  and  size  desired.  Send  orders  to  The  Rural 
New  Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


I  collect  perennial  lily  bulbs.  Please  write 
vhat  you  can  send  in  exchange.  I  have 
nany  hobbies.  —  G.  A.  R.,  Pennsylvania. 

1  am  anxious  to  get  one  of  the  old  York- 
and-Lancaster  rose  bushes.  What  would  you 
like  in  exchange?  Would  also  like  help  m 
identifying  another  rose  that  I  thought  was 
a  York-and-Lancaster.  And  do  you  have  a 
Manheim  rose?  —  M.  C.,  Pennsylvania. 

For  your  herbs,  perennials  or  shrubs 
(please  send  list) .  I  can  send  copies  of 
Reader’s  Digest  of  several  years  back.  — 
L.  H.  D.,  New  Hampshire. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R .  IVi-Yi  and  you  ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.'*  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Gives  lectures  and  cooking  lessons 


Grandmother  From  Fabius,  New  York 
Wins  Top  Awards  at  State  Fair 


Two  eager  pupils  are  getting 
pointers  from  their  grandmother, 
Mrs.  Robert  Harris,  on  the  fine  art 
of  basket  weaving.  Mrs.  Harris 
makes  a  fine  art  of  cooking,  too,  as 
evidenced  by  the  21  ribbons  she 
won  in  the  New  York  State  Fair’s 
cooking  competition  last  year. 

Besides  winning  prizes  herself, 
Mrs.  Harris  teaches  other  women 
how  to  cook.  And  one  lesson  she’s 
sure  to  teach  is  the  importance  of 
using  the  best  ingredients — like 
Fleischmann’s  Active  Dry  Yeast. 
“This  grand  dry  yeast  rises  fast 
every  time,”  she  says.  “And  it 
keeps  for  months  right  in  my 
cupboard.” 


^  p  « jr  MAKE  YOUR  OWN  DRESS, 

SEW  and  SAVE  blouse,  suit,  Etc. 

Write  for  free  samples  of  fine  woven  and  printed  rayons, 
cottons,  etc.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  Unusual  values. 
179  Linden  Blvd.,  ALEX  RODKIN,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


HELP  WANTED 

Woman  with  car  to  sell  subscriptons  to 
The  Rural  New  Yorker  on  liberal  com¬ 
mission  basis.  Full  or  part  time.  Experi¬ 
ence  helpful,  but  not  necessary.  Some 
territory  open  in  New  York,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  New  England.  For  further 
details,  write  Circulation  Manager,  The 
Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  St., 
New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


And  most  prize-winning  cooks 
agree!  In  a  survey  of  more  than 
10,000  prize  winners,  9  out  of  10 
use  Fleischmann’s  Active  Dry 
Yeast.  This  dry  yeast  is  the  fastest 
rising  ever,  and  so  easy  to  use. 
Just  dissolve  it  in  warm — not  hot — 
water.  Fleischmann’s  Dry  Yeast  is 
convenient  too — keeps  for  months. 
When  you  bake  at  home,  use 
Fleischmann’s  Active  Dry  Yeast. 
And  try  the  new  “Yeast-Riz”  Main 
Dishes  .  .  .  there’s  a  recipe  on  every 
“Thrifty  Three”! 

Get  the  new 
“Triple-Fresh” 

Pack 

Another  Fine  Product  of  Standard  Brands  Incj 


WALL  PAPtR 


FREE-GOLDEN  ANNIV.  CATALOG 
New  selections  1957-58  patterns. 
Smart  new  colors  &  designs — 83  pat¬ 
terns — complete  instructions  for  mea¬ 
suring  &.  hanging  wallpaper.  Whole¬ 
sale  prices  —  !4  to  Vi  lower  than 
retail  stores  and  WE  PAY  POSTAGE. 

Write  Now  —  50th  Year 
PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 
DEPT.  98  PHILA.  5,  PA. 


Our  Handcraft  —  Garden  Exchange 


ipj  «  tt  Mr  Ct  mail  is  very  heavy  and  we  welcome  it.  But  we  cannot  forward  yonr 
rpu!  ooVtl’cc  aiT '  d^rtions  are  carefully  followed.  When  you  write  to  a  woman  listed 
be?ow  hjst  stamD  dfhe  envelope  and,  in  its  upper  left  corner,  put  her  initials  and  State, 
nalMP  v  ioc„p  Then  enclose  such  mail  in  another  stamped  envelope  addressed 
to  H  d&eG  Exchange,  TFffi  RURAL  NEW  YORKER,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

*Lt  is  best  to  write  before  sending  an  exchange.  Please  send  no  packages  to  us 
here.  —  P.  S.) 

I  can  send  perennials,  periwinkle,  vinca 
minor,  anchusa  and  crimson  ramblers.  What 
can  you  send?  —  B.  F„  Pennsylvania. 


I  Was  Ashamed 

To  Always  Be 

So  Tired ! 


Will  send  large  flowering  choice  Pacific 
hybrid  delphiniums  for  your  large  flowering 
cannas.  —  Mrs.  J.  T.  K.,  New  York. 

I’ll  exchange  begonias  with  you;  am  es¬ 
pecially  interested  in  getting  an  old-fashioned 
leopard  begonia.  —  Mrs.  F.  C.,  West  Virginia. 

For  your  tulip  or  crocus  bulbs  or  any 
perennials.  I’ll  send  crochet  work.  —  Mrs.  E. 
W-,  Pennsylvania. 


I  always  felt  simply  "run¬ 
down”  and  didn’t  know  why 
until  my  doctor  put  me  wise. 
He  explained  why  I  felt  "tired” 
— why  my  youthful  vigor  was 
slipping  away — and  suggested 
that  a  nutritional  pep-building 
vitamin-mineral  formula  could 
help.  One  day  I  sent  for  a  30- 
I  day  FREE  supply  of  high-po- 
I  tency  Vitasafe  Capsules,  and 


after  taking  one  Capsule  each 
day  for  a  short  time,  I  began 
to  feel  new  zest  tor  living!  1 
decided  to  continue  with  the 
Vitasafe  Plan. 

Today  I  feel  great — and.  you 
may  too!  Why  don’t  you  see 
for  yourself  if  you  can  again 
feel  peppy  and  full  of  life! 
Take  advantage  of  this  sensa¬ 
tional  no-risk  offer  as  I  did! 


FREE  SUPPLY 


High  Potency  Capsules 


You 

25 


LIPOTROPIC  FACTORS,  MINERALS  and  VITAMINS 

pay  only  25<  to  help  cover  postage  and  shipping  expense  to  anywhere  in  the  U.S.A. 
PROVEN  INGREDIENTS:  Choline,  Inositol,  Methionine,  11  Vitamins  plus  11  Minerals 


Order  this  FREE  30-day  supply  of  high-potency  f 
Vitasafe  Capsules  (a  $5.00  value)  to  discover  . 
how  much  peppier  you  may  feel  after  just  a  few  | 
days.  You  can  be  fully  ’confident  because  strict . 

U.S.  laws  demand  that  you  get  exactly  what  the  I 
label  states — pure,  safe,  beneficial  ingredients.  ■ 
Amazing  Plan  Slashes 
Vitamin  Prices  Almost  in  Half 
With  your  free  vitamins  you  will  also  receive  ■ 
complete  details  regarding  the  benefits  of  this  > 
amazing  new  Plan  that  provides  you  regularly  I 
with  all  the  factory-fresh  vitamins  and  minerals  « 
you  will  need.  You  are  under  no  obligation  to  I 
buy  anything!  If  after  taking  your  free  Capsules  * 
for  three  weeks  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied,  | 
simply  return  the  handy  postcard  that  comes  .  •  Name, 
with  your  free  supply  and  that  will  end  the  mat-  |  . 
ter.  Otherwise  it’s  up  to  us,  and  we  will  see  that  ,  ,  Address 
you  get  your  next  month’s  supply  of  capsules! 
on  time— at  the  low  money-saving  price  of  only  | 


297-2 


VITASAFE  C0RP. 

43  West  61st  St.,  New  York  23,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  free  a  30-day  supply  of  the  proven 
VITASAFE  CF  (Comprehensive  Formula)  Cap¬ 
sules,  under  your  money-saving  plan.  I  am  not 
under  any  obligation  to  buy  additional  vitamins, 
and  after  trying  my  free  sample  supply,  I  may 
accept  the  monthly  benefits  and  substantial  sav¬ 
ings  offered  by  the  VITASAFE  Plan,  or  if  not  fully 
satisfied  will  reject  them  simply  by  returning  the 
postcard  provided  with  my  free  supply.  In  any 
case,  the  trial  month’s  supply  of  30  VITASAFE 
Capsules  is  mine  to  use  free. 

I  ENCLOSE  15<t  for  packing  and  postage. 


1 


City . Zone. . .  .Slate . 

Offer  limited  to  those  who  have  never  taken  ad- 


$2.78  (a  saving  of  almost  50Vc).  Mail  coupon  now! 

...  »  43  West  61st  St. I  *  vantage  of  it.  Only  one  trial  supply  per  family.  •  r 

©  1957  Vltasate  vOrp.Newyor(<23,N.Y,  L.  — —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  * 
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IJAUI  No  limit  to  the  money 

ni/W  you  can  save  with  this 

BIG  ALL-CROP  ELEVATOR 


LITTLE 

GIANT 


ROLL-A-WAY 

CONVEYOR 


^^ELEVATOR 

Little  Giant  aircraft-tjpe  construction  shown  at  left  is  just 
one  of  the  many  features  of  the  Haymaster  21'  elevator. 
It  makes  'em  strong  and  rigid  enough  to  reach  out  62 
feet  —  with  perfect  balance  and  stability.  This  BIG 
elevator  will  do  those  really  BIG  jobs  —  faster  and  easier. 
Weather-proofed  bolts,  nuts  and  rivets  .  .  .  heavy  gauge 

galvanized  steel  construction.  One-Man  handling _ 

"EZ-UP"  safety  winch.  Built  to  handle  every  crop  on 
your  farm.  Nothing  else  so  big  at  so  small  a  price  1 

This  Little  Giant  Roll-A-Way  Conveyor  does  more  jobs 
than  a  hired  man !  Its  uses  around  your  place  are 
unlimited.  Easy  to  move  with  one  hand  —  anywhere  you 
need  something  loaded.  LTse  as  independent  drag  feeder 
.  .  .  will  handle  and  load  anything  you  can  shovel  into  it. 
Write  for  bulletin  RC  1-7-55. 

PORTABLE  ELEVATOR  MFG.CO. 
BLOOMINGTON  ILLINOIS 

DISTRIBUTED  BY 


Tudor  &  Jones  R.  H.  Ennis  Co. 

Weedsport,  New  York  Watertown,  New  York 

Hamilton  Equipment,  Inc. 

Ephrata,  Pennsylvania 


PATENTS 


Write  for  Information  on 
what  steps  an  inventor  should 
take  to  situri  a  patent. 

PATRICK  D.  BEAVERS 

942  Columbian  Bldg.,  Washington  1.  D.  C. 


-  DEPRESSION  PRICES  - 

We  Sell  Cheap  —  Save  75%  Off  —  New  and  Used 
Tractor  Parts  —  Crawlers  and  Wheel  Tractors  —  160 
Makes  and  Models.  1957  catalog  ready.  Send  25o 
refundable.  SURPLUS  TRACTOR  PARTS  CORP. 

_ _ FARGO.  NORTH  DAKOTA _ 

NEW  JET  TORCH  destroys  weeds,  stumps,  rocks. 

Get  Free  Bulletin.  SINE.  RN-2,  QUAKERTOWN.  PA. 


“What  a  temper  .'...these  Planet  Jr.®  Steels 
can  really  take  the  punishment.^ 


That’s  what  farmers  all  over  the 
country  are  saying  about  Planet  Jr. 
They  know  from  experience  that 
Planet  Jr.  Steels  are  the  roughest, 
toughest  in  the  field  because  they’re 
Planetized*.  Plane  tizing  makes 
them  hard  enough  and  strong  enough 
to  handle  the  most  difficult  kinds 
of  soil  conditions. 

*PLANETIZED  identifies  the  exclusive  process 
that  makes  Planet  Jr.  Steels  work  better,  last 
longer.  This  process  includes ...  the  practical  as 
well  as  scientific  knowledge  and  experience 
used  in  their  design  and  manufacture  ...  exclu¬ 
sive  hardening  and  tempering  .  .  .  and  expert 
finishing  to  obtain  the  best  scour  and  polish. 


Planet  Jr.  Steels  are  made  in  hundreds 
of  different  sizes  and  shapes  to  cover 
every  kind  of  crop  or  soil  condition. 


finest  in  the  field 


An  end  to  all  mandatory  farm 
price  supports  has  been  asked  by 
Agriculture  Secretary  Benson  in  a 
special  report  and  letter  addressed  to 
the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee. 
Thus  Benson,  recovered  from  the 
deep  wounds  suffered  in  his  hard- 
won  victory  in  the  battle  for  flexible 
price  supports,  has  drawn  the  lines 
for  an  all-out  war  which  may  take 
years  to  settle. 

Immediate  reaction  from  Con¬ 
gressional  advocates  of  high  price 
supports  was  surprisingly  mild.  Sen. 
Allen  Ellender  (D.,  La.),  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee 
and  still  considered  a  backer  of  high 
price  supports  although  he  has  shown 
signs  of  changing  his  mind,  agreed 
that  present  farm  laws  are  not  work- 
ing,  but  said  he  does  not  think  that 
putting  discretion  to  support  prices 
anywhere  between  zero  and  90  per¬ 
cent  of  parity  in  the  hands  of  any 
agriculture  secretary  is  advisable. 

Since  the  Benson  presentation  will 
set  the  stage  for  the  most  important 
farm  activity  in  Washington  during 
at  least  the  next  year  and  probably 
for  a  long  time  therafter,  a  summary 
of  Benson’s  arguments  seems  indi¬ 
cated.  This  is  an  attempt  to  present 
the  thinking  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  and  does  not  in  any  way 
reflect  the  views  of  this  reporter  or 
of  The  Rural  New  Yorker. 

*  *  *  $  * 

Acreage  controls  put  severe  re¬ 
strictions  on  freedom  to  produce  and 
market,  without  reducing  overall 
farm  production.  Even  with  such 
controls  there  will  be  surpluses, 
making  it  impossible  for  farmers  to 
receive  fair  prices.  Therefore  the 
present  price-support  and  acreage 
controls  systems  have  become  obso¬ 
lete  and  have  been  proven  to  be  un¬ 
workable. 

Benson  did  not  make  specific 
recommendations  for  changes  in  the 
law,  the  only  remedy  suggested  being 
that  he  be  allowed  to  put  price- 
support  levels  at  anywhere  between 
zero  and  90  per  cent  of  parity.  He 
said  it  was  up  to  Congress  to  con¬ 
sider  and  pass  farm  laws,  but  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  would  be 
glad  to  offer  advice  and  counsel  if 
and  when  asked.  He  noted  that  “the 
two  biggest  and  most  expensive  oper¬ 
ations  in  the  history -of  agriculture — 
the  surplus  disposal  program  and  the 
soil  bank — had  been  conceived  to 
deal  with  the  surpluses  created  by 
high  price  supports,  and  said  it 
would  be  unthinkable  to  extend  these 
programs  beyond  the  time  when  sur¬ 
pluses  are  whittled  down. 

Even  with  the  beginning  of  a  soil 
bank,  a  severe  drought  in  the  South¬ 
west  and  as  rigorous  production  con¬ 
trols  as  the  law  allows  in  effect, 
overall  farm  production  reached  an 
all-time  record  in  1956.  Controls  just 


do  not  work,  Benson  argued.  For 
years,  he  said,  we  have  been  trvii 
to  reduce  production  by  law.  a, 
during  that  time  production  has  j 
creased  even  faster  than  populatio, 
Not  only  do  farmers  under  contrc 
use  their  best  land,  but  they  shift  t\ 
diverted  acres  into  uncontrolle 
crops  and  thus  breed  other  su 
pluses  and  penalize  farmers  prodUi 
ing  crops  for  which  there  is  B 
government  aid. 

Political  considerations  have  mad 
it  impossible  to  cut  acreages  l0- 
enough.  In  1956,  wheat  stocks  wer 
such  that  12  million  acres  woul 
have  been  enough  to  adjust  suppi 
to  the  so-called  normal,  but  Congres 
has  provided  a  minimum  of  5 
million  acres,  and  the  same  genera 
thing  is  true  for  cotton.  If  thes 
farmers  had  been  asked  to  vote  0 
quotas  low  enough  to  adjust  pr{ 
duction,  they  would  have  voted  th 
controls  down. 

Benson  noted  that  President  Eiser 
hower  had  asked  Congress  to  cor 
sider  controls  over  the  amount  farrr 
ers  could  actually  sell,  rather  thai 
over  the  number  of  acres  they  cout 
plant,  but  “Congress  has  not  seen  fi 
to  go  in  this  direction.”  He  said  som< 
people  now  want  controls  over  feei 
grain  and  oilseed  crop  acreage 
which  would  double  the  acres  unde 
government  control.  But  “we  shouk 
move  away,  rather  than  toward,  acre 
age  controls.” 

The  existence  of  the  soil  bank  1 
evidence  that  controls  have  no 
worked,  and  care  must  be  taken  tha 
the  soil  bank  is  used  only  for  reduc 
tion  of  surpluses,  not  for  disaster  re 
lief  and  other  such  purposes.  Also 
the  program  should  not  be  con 
tinued  after  its  term  is  up  becausi 
of  the  great  expense  and  becaus 
subsidization  of  non-production  i 
against  our  traditions. 

Since  controls  will  not  work,  wi 
must  learn  to  live  with  high  produc 
tion.  Prices  must  be  realistic  so  we 
can  build  markets.  Lower  prices  am 
price  supports  for  commodities  in 
surplus  would  cause  farmers  to  shift 
without  government  dictation,  to 
crops  for  which  theme  would  be  more 
return,  as  well  as  moving  surpluses 
into  consumption  rather  than  into 
storage.  In  1956,  USDA  spent  $1,90(1 
million  to  keep  farm  prices  up,  will 
spend  a  much  greater  amount  in 
1957  and,  unless  a  new  farm  program 
is  adopted,  the  costs  will  continue 
to  climb.  The  American  public  will 
not  tolerate  continued  spending  of 
this  type,  rebuilding  of  the  surplus 
stockpiles  after  they  are  once  cut 
down,  and  continuation  of  the  soil 
bank  and  surplus  disposal  programs 
merely  to  siphon  off  continued  excess 
farm  production.  Farmers  can  make 
their  own  production  adjustments  it 
they  are  permitted  to  do  so. 

Benson  told  Congress  he  was  not 
making  any  specific  farm  program 
suggestions,  but  he  asked  the  law¬ 
makers  to  think  of  proposed  solu¬ 
tions  in  these  terms:  “Will  it  work? 
Is  it  good  for  farmers? 

Harry  Lando 


See  the  many 

Planet  Jr.  Steels  displayed 
at  your  local  dealer. 


S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.  Inc. 

3429  N.  5»h  St.,  Philadelphia  40,  Pa. 


Time  to  Slaughter  Cows 

Dairymen  are  being  advised  to 
move  their  poor  producers  —  par¬ 
ticularly  brucellosis  reactors  —  to 
market  within  the  next  few  weeks. 
According  to  R.  V.  Hemming  of  the 
Empire  Livestock  Marketing  Co¬ 
operative,  the  past  10  years  definitely 
prove  that  prices  at  slaughter  mar¬ 
kets  are  highest  in  Spring. 

Since  the  New  York  State  brucello¬ 
sis  control  program  went  into  effect 
in  January,  1956,  some  29,000  animals 
have  been  quarantined.  While  most 
of  these  have  moved  to  market — the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  reports 
that  reactors  are  now  being  slaught¬ 
ered  about  as  fast  as  they  are  dis¬ 
covered  — -  some  8,000  are  believed 
still  to  be  on  New  York  farms.  Now 
is  the  time,  declares  Henning,  to  rid 
the  farm  of  these  diseased  animals 
and  get  the  herd  entirely  cleaned  up. 


Since  April,  Connecticut  has  demand¬ 
ed  that  all  milk  be  from  brucellosis- 
free  herds.  After  April  1,  1958,  all 
milk  sold  in  New  Jersey  must  come 
from  herds  free  of  brucellosis;  the 
deadline  date  in  New  York  is  July 
1,  1959. 

Even  though  grass  is  cheap,  Hen¬ 
ning  feels,  a  dairyman  would  be 
better  off  to  market  the  poor  and  re¬ 
acting  animals  now  and  invest  in 
good  healthy  young  stock.  At  Empire’s 
seven  commission  auction  markets, 
no  discrimination  against  brucellosis 
reactors  has  been  reported;  they  sell 
as  well  as  non-reactors.  With  a  speci¬ 
al  permit,  infected  animals  may  be 
moved  from  the  farm  to  any  licensed 
livestock  market  where  state  animal 
industry  aides  are  on  hand  to  brand 
them.  The  permits  can  be  obtained 
from  local  and  State  veterinarians  or 
directly  from  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  in  Albany. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Equine  Encephalomyeli¬ 
tis  in  New  Jersey 

Because  sleeping  sickness,  or  brain 
fever,  affected  more  horses  in  New 
Jersey  last  year  than  heretofore  for 
several  years,  vaccination  is  being 
especially  recommended  this  Spring. 
Known  medically  as  equine  en¬ 
cephalomyelitis,  it  killed  thousands 
of  horses  in  the  1930’s  and  early 
’40’s.  Although  the  decline  in  draft 
horse  numbers  reduced  its  threat, 
increasing  numbers  of  Thorough¬ 
breds,  Standardbreds  and  private 
riding  horses  have  recently  made  the 
disease  appear  frequently  again.  If 
an  affected  horse  does  not  die  —  it 
usually  does  —  it  will  become  a 
dummy. 

The  malady  is  actually  a  disease 
of  wild  birds;  pheasants  are  most 
frequently  infected.  The  virus  may 
be  passed  directly  from  one  bird  to 
another.  But  horses  and  humans  are 
infected  with  the  virus  by  bites  of 
certain  mosquitoes  who  have  bitten 
sick  birds.  Sleeping  sickness  is  thus 
frequently  diagnosed  in  swampy,  wet 
areas.  Most  prevalent  in  late  Summer 
and  Fall,  equine  encephalomyelitis 
may  be  prevented  in  horses  for  a 
year  by  vaccinating  them  twice  — 10 
days  to  two  weeks  apart  —  before  the 
end  of  June.  Because  the  vaccine 
must  be  injected  with  precision,  the 
local  veterinarian  should  be  asked  to 
do  it. 

1957  Dairy  Breed 
Meetings 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Hol- 
stein-Friesian  Assn,  of  America  will 
be  held  June  5  at  the  Claypool  Hotel 
in  Indianapolis,  Indiana.  A  major 
item  on  the  agenda  is  a  program  to 
record  information  on  undesirable 
recessive  characters.  The  national 
convention  sale  will  be  held  Thurs¬ 
day,  June  6,  at  the  Indiana  State 
Fair  Grounds. 

The  American  Guernsey  Cattle 
Club’s  80th  annual  convention  is 
scheduled  for  May  12-15  at  the 
Statler-Hilton  in  Dallas,  Texas.  The 
business  meeting  will  be  convened 
May  15. 

The  89th  annual  meeting  of  The 
American  Jersey  Cattle  Club  will 
take  place  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  June 
2-5.  Get-togethers,  farm  visits,  and 
Jersey  sales  will  be  held  the  2nd, 
3rd  and  4th;  the  business  meeting 
will  be  on  June  5th  at  Neil  House. 

The  Brown  Swiss  Cattle  Breeders’ 
Assn,  will  hold  its  annual  meeting  at 
Lake  Lawn  Hotel,  Delevan,  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  November  14. 

New  Western  New  York 
Dairy  Assn.  Officers 

Officer's  and  directors  of  the  Ni¬ 
agara  County,  N.  Y.,  Artificial  Breed¬ 
ers  Assn,  and  directors  for  the  Ni¬ 
agara  County  Dairy  Herd  Improve¬ 
ment  Assn,  were  recently  elected  at 
the  joint  annual  meeting  of  the  two 
cooperatives  at  Orangeport  Congre¬ 
gational  Church.  Lloyd  Dysinger, 
Lockport,  was  elected  president  of 
the  n.  y.  a.  b.  c.  group;  John  Kroen- 
ing,  Sanborn,  was  elected  vice-presi 
dent,  and  John  A.  Mann,  Lockport, 
secy-treas.  William  Sherwood,  San¬ 
born,  and  Edward  Stamples,  Apple- 
ton,  were  made  directors. 


Calves  Grow  Better  on 
Alfalfa  Hay 

Dairy  calves  fed  alfalfa  hay  gained 
faster  and  took  less  food  per  pound 
of  gain  than  other  calves  fed  com¬ 
mon  hay  in  recent  Oklahoma  tests 
with  Holsteins  and  Jerseys.  Re¬ 
searchers  at  A.  &  M.  College  at  Still¬ 
water  ran  trial  feedings  in  Winter 
and  Summer.  They  started  with  new¬ 
born  calves  and  eight-week-old  calves 
in  parallel  tests.  The  starting  age 
did  not  effect  final  weight  gains  but 
the  winter-fed  calves  did  better  than 
the  summer-fed  ones  did.  s.  b. 


.  .  .  for  pennies  a  day ! 


Mr.  Ar  thur  Ah]  and  his  son,  Sennette, 
run  a  dairy  farm  near  Batavia,  New 
York.  Mr.  Ah]  says,  “We  need  lots  of 
hot  water  in  our  milk  house  and  with 
our  electric  water  heater  we  always 
have  plenty  of  it,  for  a  few  cents  a 
day.  It’s  especially  handy  for  wash¬ 
ing  our  bulk  milk  cooler.” 

More  and  more  New  York  farmers 
are  finding  that  an  electric  water 


heater  gives  them  plenty  of  hot  water 
at  low  cost.  Many,  like  Mr.  Ahl,  have 
one  electric  water  heater  in  the  milk 
house,  another  in  the  home. 

Find  out  how  electric  water  heat¬ 
ing  can  save  you  time,  and  money. 
Contact  your  Niagara  Mohawk  farm 
representative  at  your  nearest  Niag¬ 
ara  Mohawk  office.  His  services  are 
available  without  cost  or  obligation. 


Live  Better  ...  Farm  Better  .  .  .  Electrically 


NIAGARA 


MOHAWK 


you’ll  see  it 
IMMEDIATELY 
..with  a  KOOLS  BLOWER 

IN  ACTION 

Any  farmer,  with  any  experi¬ 
ence  in  handling  silage  or  mow 
drying  hay  .  .  .  will  recognize 
immediately  the  engineering, 
labor-saving  advancements  of  a 
Kools  Blower. 

•  EXCLUSIVE  SHRED  KNIVES... 

handles  wilted  hay  at 
full  capacity 

•  PTO  DRIVE  .  .  No  belt  slippage 

•  THREE  WHEELED  MOUNTING 

Ask  your  Kools  Dealer  for  a 
demonstration  or  write  .  .  . 

KOOLS  BROTHERS,  INC 

Appleton  Wisconsin 


uum  causes  milk  to  give  off  animal 
heat  and  odors  through  agitation 
while  being  cooled. 

Smart  dairymen  choose  Zero  because 
"it’s  easy  to  clean  and  the  milk  tastes 
better  with  rapid  cooling". .  ."better, 
stronger  construction”... "it’s  the  be* 
ginning  of  my  fully  automatic  milk 
system."  Write  today  for  the  name 
of  your  nearest  Zero  dealer. 

ZERO  Sales  Corporation 

612C  Duncan  Ave.  *  Washington,  Missouri 


a  straw..!" 


That’s  what  you’ll  say,  too,  when 
you  use  ZERO’S  Super  Strainer  and 
T-20  Vacuum  Refrigerated  Milk  Tank. 
Successful  dairy  farmers  everywhere 
are  buying  Zero's  T-20  Milk  Tank 
and  Super  Strainer,  because  with  it 
milk  handling  is  a  snap.  No  more 
lifting  and  pouring  milk  pails.  The 
Super  Strainer  empties  a  full  pail  in 
approximately  30  seconds —“just  like 
sucking  milk  through  a  straw.”  The 
round  design  gives  greater  strength, 
makes  cleaning  much  easier.  The 
rapid  cooling  under  refrigerated  vac- 


"Like  sucking 
milk  through 


the  PUMP  to  get 


is  a  •  •  • 


Dependable — Nothing  matches  a  Jacuzzi  jet 
pump  for  trouble-free  water  service.  For  shal¬ 
low  or  deep  wells  to  400  feet,  only  one  moving 
part  and  it’s  above  ground.  No  lubricating  or 
frost-proofing  needed.  Automatic  self-priming 


'Q  Extra  pressure  —  Jacuzzi  jet 
pumps  assure  better  performance 
from  automatic  washers  . .  .  bet¬ 
ter  fire  protection,  too. 

8E  CHOOSEY  .  BUY  JACUZZI! 


'JET 


FREE  BOOKLET 

Send  for  bulletins  and 
name  of  nearest  dealer. 


JACUZZI  BROS.  INC. 
UPPER  COURT  ST. 
BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 


Name_ 
Address- 


Send  bulletins  on  your  jet  pumps 
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Manufacturers  of  Qualify 
Products  since  1870 


You  can  get  more  meat,  miff  and  eggs,  without  a  dime  for 
extra  feed.  Just  keep  drinking  water  always  available  for 
livestock.  A  dependable  Myers  Ejecto  water  system  is  the 
economical  way  to  do  it.  Its  single  moving  part  is  stubbornly 
corrosion  resistant,  free  from  pump  killing  vibration.  And 
the  Ejecto  is  carefree!  Even  lubrication  is  unnecessary. 

May  is  National  Water  Systems  Month  and  a  good 

time  to  call  your  nearby  Myers  dealer.  He  is  an  expert 
you  can  depend  on  to  help  you  select  the  right 

pump  for  your  well  and  water  requirements. 


Water 

Systems 


Water 

Conditioners 


Hand 

and  Power 
Sprayers 


heatwave 

Furnaces 


. . .  p”"*”'  v,°"r 

x*>-  “"t9 ripply  «.-»'»“•  W;".' Ohio  •  Kitch*nef»  Ontario- 

Answers  farm  wa  Ashland,  Oh.o 

_  .  3805  .Orange  itree  ,  _ _ _ 

&  Bro.  Co.  •  „  _ _ _ _ 

State. 


SEND  A  FRIEND  A  TRIAL  SUBSCRIPTION 
TO  THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


9  months 


for  25c 


Friend's  Name . .  .t.t.t.t.t.t.t.-.  . . 

R.F.D . Box  . Street . . 

Post  Office . State  .  , 


Your  Name . 

Address  . . 

(We  will  send  a  gift  card  bearing  your  name.) 
THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER,  NEW  YORK  1,  N.  Y. 


PFNNSYl  VANIA  FARM  NEWS 


Because  “relatively  few”  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania's  approximately  70  livestock 
auction  establishments  are  presently 
equipped  to  handle  breeding  stock, 
the  following  regulations  were  placed 
into  effect  on  March  1: 

“.  .  .it  will  be  illegal  to  sell 
breeding  beef  and  dairy  cattle 
and  dairy  goats  at  community 
sales  in  Pennsylvania  except 
under  the  following  conditions: 

1.  Such  a  sale  must  be  held  on 
separate  day  from  the  regular 
livestock  (slaughter)  auction.  2. 

A  dairy  stable  must  be  main¬ 
tained  separate  and  apart  from 
the  building  used  in  the  sale  of 
other  livestock  and  the  stable, 
when  not  in  use,  shall  be  closed 
to  other  livestock.  3.  The  dairy 
sale  stable  shall  be  constructed 
with  a  cement  floor  with  ade¬ 
quate  darinage.  Walls  and  par¬ 
titions  shall  he  constructed  of  a 
material  that  readily  can  be 
cleaned  and  disinfected.  The  sale 
stable  shall  contain  one  or  more 
isolation  pens.  All  animals  com¬ 
ing  under  the  new  regulations 
must  be  accompanied  by  a 
health  chart  for  brucellosis  and 
tuberculosis.” 


.Even  though  spring  stocks  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  potatoes  were  smallest  in 
seven  years,  commercial  growers 
planted  their  smallest  acreage  in  his¬ 
tory  this  Spring.  Indications  are  that 
the  planting  was  off  two  per  cent 
from  1956's  52,000  acres.  The  average 


Robert  (I.)  and  Charles  Ilappel, 
Chambersburg,  Franklin  Co.,  were 
Pennsylvania’s  champion  corn  grow¬ 
ers  last  year.  They  produced  160.6 
bushels  of  shelled  corn  per  acre. 

Pennsylvania  potato  acreage  for  the 
past  10  years  has  been  83,000. 

Tobacco  growers  planned  little 
change  in  acreage.  Indications  are 
about  30,000  acres  planted.  The  10- 
year  average  is  32,420  acres. 


Milk-vending  machines  began  ar¬ 
riving  in  Harrisburg  the  middle  of 
last  month  for  installation  in  choice 
spots  in  Capitol  buildings.  Half-pint 
machines  are  going  into  40  locations 
where  State  employees  will  have  con¬ 
stant  opportunity  to  buy  and  drink 
milk.  Eight  per  cent  of  profits  will  go 
to  the  Pennsylvania’s  Association  for 
the  Blind.  Where  milk-vending  ma¬ 
chines  have  been  installed  at  State 
Teachers  Colleges  high  rates  of  sales 
are  reported. 


Recent  certification  of  Northamp¬ 
ton  and  Wayne  Counties  as  brucello¬ 
sis-free  has  brought  to  55  the  number 
of  Pennsylvania  counties  where  bru¬ 
cellosis  is  under  control.  Of  the  12 
remaining  counties,  only  two  —  Le¬ 
banon  and  Bradford  —  are  not  yet 
signed  up  for  area  testing.  In  just 
18  townships  must  75  per  cent  of 
herd  owners  yet  agree  to  test  their 
cattle.  To  obtain  brucellosis  certifi¬ 
cation,  a  county  must  have  99  per 
cent  of  its  cattle  and  95  per  cent  of 
its  herds  free  of  the  disease. 


Since  1955, 18  new  soil  conservation 
districts  have  been  organized  in 


Pennsylvania.  Creation  of  Juniata, 
Union,  and  Somerset  County  districts 
recently  brings  the  total  to  48.  More 
than  23,000  Pennsylvania  farmers 
are  said  to  be  cooperating  voluntarily 
with  their  districts  in  conserving 
soil,  water,  forest  and  wildlife  re- 
sources;  some  80  per  cent  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  farms  are  in  soil  conserva¬ 
tion  districts.  Special  interest  is 
being  shown  in  co-sponsorship  of 
valley-wide  programs  of  conservation 
and  flood  prevention  through  imple¬ 
mentation  of  the  U.  S.  Watershed 
Act,  Public  Law  566. 


The  17-year  locust  is  expected  to 
appear  the  end  of  this  month  in 
Adams,  Bedford,  Berks,  Blair,  Clear¬ 
field,  Clinton,  Cumberland,  Franklin, 
Lehigh,  Luzerne,  Montour,  North¬ 
umberland,  Potter,  Snyder,  Schuyl¬ 
kill,  Tioga,  Union  and  York.  Farmers 
are  asked  to  report  the  appearance  of 
any  locusts  to  the  State  Department 
of  Agriculture  or  to  the  county 
agent. 


As  part  of  the  USDA-State  “opera¬ 
tion  gypsy  moth”,  some  250,000  acres 
of  Pennsylvania  land  were  aerially 
sprayed  early  this  month  with  a 
pound  of  DDT  per  acre.  Monroe, 
Pike,  and  Wayne  Counties  were  the 
principal  areas.  Since  its  first  in¬ 
vasion  of  Pennsylvania  in  1932,  some 
$12  million  have  been  expended 
fighting  it.  The  present  three-eounty 
infestation  is  believed  to  result  from 
moths  being  carried  by  winds  from 
adjoining  states. 


Here  in  Western  Pennsylvania  there 
have  been  a  few  recent  public  sales, 
and  livestock,  especially  dairy  cows, 
have  been  bringing  good  prices.  At 
one  sale,  a  springing  grade  Holstein 
cow  brought  $395,  a  big  price  to  most 
people.  Another  big  Holstein  brought 
$190,  nevertheless,  and  a  good  big 
Guernsey  $250.  Another  Guernsey, 
not  so  good  looking  and  not  so  large, 
brought  $150.  A  nice  grade  Holstein 
heifer  10  months  old  brought  $90, 
and  a  Guernsey  about  nine  months 
$70. 

Hay  was  not  as  scarce  this  Spring' 
as  people  feared.  Many  dairymen 
were  buying  shipped-in  second  cut¬ 
ting  alfalfa  at  around  $38  delivered. 
Local  baled  hay  was  selling  at  $20 
and  $25  per  ton  in  the  barn;  even 
very  fine  hay  was  not  finding  too 
ready  buyers.  Much  poor  quality  hay 
was  fed  livestock  this  past  Winter 
and,  while  farmers  do  not  like  to 
use  it,  many  would  not  buy  high 
priced  hay. 

Ear  corn  is  selling  for  85  cents  per 
bushel  and  oats  around  90  cents.  Fat 
hogs  are  bringing  17  to  18  cents,  and 
veal  calves,  which  seem  to  be  in  good 
demand  always,  are  28  to  30  cents 
tops;  some  of  poorer  quality  run 
from  18  to  25  cents. 

Chickens  have  been  a  drug  on  the 
market  for  the  past  six  months;  the 
broiler  business  has  shortened  de¬ 
mand  for  heavy  hens  and  roosters. 
A  flock  of  Leghorn-crossed  pullets  re¬ 
cently  brought  $1.30  each;  they  were 
laying  around  60  per  cent  the  day  of 
sale.  About  the  only  place  you  can 
sell  live  poultry  any  more  is  the 
community  poultry  auctions,  and 
sometimes  they  do  not  bring  very 
much  there. 

The  Western  Pennsylvania  Swine 
Breeders’  Association  sold  about  40 
bred  gilts  at  their  recent  sale  for  an 
average  of  $76  apiece,  considerably 
below  last  year’s  average. 

Eggs  are  plentiful  and  are  being 
bought  at  35  cents  at  local  retail 
stores.  Maple  syrup,  which  has  been 
$5.00  per  gallon  for  a  number  of 
years,  was  still  the  same  in  spite  of 
a  short  season  and  small  output.  Most 
buyers  apparently  feel  that  is  enough 
to  pay  for  something  they  can  get 
along  without,  if  necessary. 

Plummer  McCullough 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


THE 

$64,000 

QUESTION 

CATEGORY: 

MODERN  FARMING 


QUESTION:  THERE  ARE  THREE  OUT¬ 
STANDING  PIECES  OF  FARM-ENGINEERED 
EQUIPMENT  THAT  REDUCE  LABOR  COSTS, 
ELIMINATE  BACKACHES,  CUT  CLEANING 
AND  FEEDING  TIME,  YET  COST  ONLY 
PENNIES  PER  MONTH  TO  OPERATE  .  .  . 
NAME  THEM. 


CORRECT  ANSWER: 


gadder 


BARN  CLEANER 
BUNK  FEEDER 


SILO  UNLOADER 


Write  lor  complete  literature 
and  nearest  distributor. 


Installation 
and  Service 
Specialists  in 
All  Dairy  Sec- 
lions  of  U.S.A. 
and  Canada. 


Please  send  the  following  literature 
Barn  Cleaners  0  Silo  Unloaders  0 
Barn  Equipment  0  Bunk  Feeders  0 

Name 

Add  ress 

City  State 


BADGER  NORTHLAND  INC. 

BOX  31.  DEPT.  R  KAUKAUNA,  WIS. 


STANLEY’S 

CROW 

REPELLENT 

PROTECTS  YOUR  SEED  DORN 

from  Crows,  Pheasants,  Blackbirds,  Larks, 
and  all  other  corn-pulling 


. 


nzrvAyfnm 


birds  and  animal  pests,  such 
as  Moles,  Gophers,  Wood¬ 
chucks,  Squirrels,  etc. 

(1  quart)  enough  (ft  •jr 
for  4  bushels  seed  f '•'« 

(1  pint)  enough  4  fln 
for  2  bushels  seed  l-UU 
(i/2  pint)  enough 


for  1  bushel  seed 


Manufactured  only  by 

Cedar  Hill  Formulae  Co. 

Box  1129  •  New  Britain,  Conn. 


No,  I’m  not 
dead,  but  what 
is  that  stuff? 


Here’s  The  Way 
To  Curb  A  Rupture 

Successful  Home  Method  That  Anyone  Can 
Use  on  Any  Reducible  Rupture, 

Large  or  Small 

Costs  Nothing  To  Find  Out 

Thousands  of  ruptured  men  will  rejoice  to 
know  that  the  full  plan  so  successfully  used 
by  Capt.  W.  A.  Collings  for  his  double 
rupture  from  which  he  suffered  so  long  will 
be  sent  free  to  all  who  write  for  it. 

It  won’t  cost  you  a  cent  to  find  out  and 
you  may  bless  the  day  you  sent  for  it. 
Hundreds  have  already  reported  satisfactory 
results  following  this  free  offer.  Send  right 
away  —  NOW  —  before  you  put  down  this 
paper. 

CAPT.  W.  A.  COLLINGS,  INC. 

BOX  707  P,  WATERTOWN,  NEW  YORK 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  andyouTl  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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Cost  of  Barn  Drying  an 
Average  Ton  of  Hay 
$2.12 

With  the  knowledge  that  early-cut 
hay  usually  produces  more  milk  than 
late-cut,  more  than  850  New  York 
dairymen  have  installed  forced-air 
mow  driers  in  their  barns  during  the 
past  10  years.  Now  they  bring  hay 
in  a  day  sooner  than  they  did  when 
curing  entirely  in  the  fields.  There  is 
little  rainfall,  humidity  or  cloudy- 
skies  damage,  and  the  dairymen  can 
harvest  a  high  proportion  of  their 
hay  in  June  and  early  July. 

From  a  study  of  50  farms  with 
these  hay  driers,  economists  at  the 
N.  Y.  State  College  of  Agriculture 
in  Ithaca  found  that  the  actual  costs 
of  these  installations  have  varied  re¬ 
cently  from  $300  to  $1,400.  Total 
annual  operating  costs  average  $132, 
and  the  cost  of  drying  the  average 
ton  of  hay  is  $2.12.  More  than  half 
of  the  operating  costs  are  for  fixed 
items  like  depreciation,  interest  and 
insurance. 

The  most  common  mow-drying  sys¬ 
tem — it  has  a  36-inch  fan  and  a  five- 
horsepower  motor  —  can  efficiently 
handle  some  900  square  feet  of  floor 
area  when  the  hay  is  piled  up  to  a 
height  of  20  feet. 

To  dairymen  who  wonder  if  the 
cost  of  installing  and  operating  such 
systems  can  be  met  by  savings  in 
feed  or  by  increases  in  milk  produc¬ 
tion,  Professor  B.  F.  Stanton  says: 
“To  use  a  drier  at  or  near  its  ca¬ 
pacity,  a  farmer  must  harvest  enough 
hay  for  25  cows  and  their  replace¬ 
ments.  If  he  is.  .  .already  harvest¬ 
ing  most  of  his  hay  early  in  the  sea¬ 
son  without  weather  damage,  a  mow- 
drier  will  not  pay.  .  .  A  man  who 
harvests  a  large  share  of  his  early 
hay  crops  as  grass  silage  may  not 
have  sufficient  use  for  a  drier.  Any 
dairymen,  however,  who  has  25  or 
more  cows  and  is  often  short  of 
roughages.  .  .should  seriously  con¬ 
sider  installing  a  mow-drier.” 


Columbia  Sheep  Assn. 
Officers 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  East¬ 
ern  Columbia  Sheep  Breeders  Assn., 
James  Court  of  Albion,  Mich.,  was  re¬ 
elected  president,  Harold  Tangeman 
of  New  Bremen,  Ohio,  vice-president, 
and  Jesse  Heinlen,  Nevada,  Ohio, 
secy-treas.  Harry  Clauss,  Canan¬ 
daigua,  N.  Y.,  and  Richard  Gerber, 
Nevada,  Ohio,  were  named  directors  to 
serve  with  Leonard  Sipperley  of  Tus- 
carora,  N.  Y.,  Gene  Sparks  of  Will¬ 
ard,  Ohio,  Clyde  Perkins  of  Lexing¬ 
ton,  Ohio,  and  Forrest  Littlejohn, 
Butler,  Ind.,  all  continuing  on  the 
board. 

The  Eastern  Columbia  Sheep 
Breeders  Assn,  plans  three  sales  in 
1957.  The  first  at  Wooster,  Ohio, 
July  26,  will  be  for  open  ewes  and 
stud  and  commercial  rams.  The  next 
at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  on  October  26  will 
be  for  bred  ewes,  and  the  last,  an¬ 
other  bred-ewe  event,  will  be  at 
Kenton,  Ohio,  November  9. 


Crusader’s  Joyce  of  Windy  Top 


Shortly  before  her  recent  death  at 
the  farm  of  William  Hoellerich,  Old 
Chatham,  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Joyce 
became  the  greatest  butterfat  pro¬ 
ducer  of  the  Ayrshire  breed.  In  not 
quite  22  years  of  life,  she  produced 
8,725  pounds  of  fat  from  206,888 
pounds  of  4.2-per-cent  milk.  She  ivas 
bred  by  B.  L.  and  M.  M.  Byington, 
Windy  Top,  Charlotte,  Vermont. 


From  WILSON-a 


JEBSy W 

DIMENSION 


HERE’S  MILK  COOLING  CONVENIENCE! 


EASIER  CLEANING.  A  glance showswhy: 
New  Dimension  cooler  design  features 
rounded  corners  inside  and  out  (and  each 
radius  is  big!).  There  is  plenty  of  stainless 
where  it  counts  for  better  sanitation, 
easier  cleaning.  Even  legs  are  designed 
for  faster,  simpler  cleaning. 

EASIER  POURING.  Wilson  has  reduced 
heights  to  make  pouring  easy.  Cooler 
lengths  are  reduced  too,  for  an  easier, 
lower-cost  fit  into  your  milkhouse. 


SAFEST  COOLING.  Only  Wilson  gives 
you  the  Isolated  Ice  Bank  with  Drop-In 
Refrigeration  Unit.  Moist  walls  eliminate 
milkstone  formation.  Milk  can  never 
freeze.  Maintenance  is  easy,  remarkably 
low  in  cost.  Operating  costs  are  low,  too. 

also:  a  complete  line  of  can  coolers,  both 
front-opening  and  immersion  types. 

get  more  information.  Send  in  coupon  or 
call  your  Wilson  dealer  today. 


Over  25  years  milkhouse  refrigeration  experience 


W  1 

1  1 
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WILSON  REFRIGERATION,  Inc. 

Smyrna,  Delaware 
A  Division  of  Tyler  Refrigeration  Corporation 


Wilson  Refrigeration,  Inc.,  Depi.  NY3smyrna,  Del. 
Rush  complete  information  on  □  New  Dimension 
bulk  coolers  □  Wilson  can  coolers. 

Name _ _ 

Address _ — - . 

C  i  ty _ ..State _ . 


^VE  YOURSELF  ! 
A  3-MILE  WALK 

every  hour  you  ride 


of  production 


JReAver 

riding  trader 


•  RIDE  while  you  work.  Do  more  with  less  effort 
in  less  time. 

•  NEW  optional  WHEEL  or  patented  TILLER. 

•  FOUR  basic  models,  with  or  without  electric 
starting. 

•  Heavy-duty,  field-quality  matched  implements. 

•  All-season  utility.  Plow,  cultivate,  mow,  haul, 
plow  snow,  etc. 

•  NOW  BUY  ON  LOW,  EASY  TERMS. 

Send  for  literature  and  name  of  Dealer.  Write  Dept.  RY 
NEW  30"  ROTARY  MOWER — Front  Mounted 

THE  BAIRD  MACHINE  CO. 

Builders  of  High  Production  Machinery  Since  1 849 
STRATFORD  •  CONNECTICUT 

3BT56ARR 


GET  THE  BEST 
in  CONCRETE  SILOS 

CORO  STONE 


m  STRONG  —  T-Beam  Ac- 
T  tion  for  maximum 
strength. 

t  LONG  LIVED  —  Staves 
T  are  corrugated  and  vi¬ 
brated  in  individual 
molds  for  long  life. 

InO.  1  QUALITY— State 
approved  aggregate. 

^SMOOTH,  ATTRAC¬ 
TS  TIVE,  SELF  CLEAN¬ 
ING.  Never  needs 
painting. 


UNIVERSAL  STEEL  SILO  CO.  | - 

J  WEEDSPORT,  N.  Y.  BOX  217-R 

I  Please  send  me  free  booklet  on  Univer- 
|  sal  Silos. 

I 
I 

|  Address 

I 


Name 


City 


STONE 


COWPOX* 

Pseudo-pox,  Ringworm 

Blu-Kote  dries  up  cowpox 
lesions,  controls  secondary  in¬ 
fection*.  Promotes  clean,  rapid 
healing  of  teat  sores,  skin 
sores,  abrasions.  It  is  both 
Germicidal  and  Fungicidal. 

$1  at  drug  and  farm  stores  or  write: 
H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO.  •  MORRIS,  N.Y. 


Dr.  Nay  /orb 

BLU-KOTE 

ANHSIPTIC,  PROTECTIVE 
WOUND  DRLSSINC 


NEW!  Improved 

ELEVATOR 


HANDLES  BALES, 
GRAIN  FASTER. 

Wider  20",  deep¬ 
er  6"  Galvanized 
trough.  Replace- 
a  b  I  e  bottom. 

Lengths  up  to 
40  ft.  Sealed 
ball  bearings. 


CORN, 


Amazingly  low 
priced!  Write 
for  literature. 


DISTRIBUTED  IN  THE  EAST  BY: 

PAPEC  MACHINE  CO.,  SHORTSVILLE,  N.  V. 
Mfg.  STONE  CONVEYOR  CO.,  INC. 

by  HONEOYE  4,  N.  Y. 


10.000  GALLONS 
BATTLESHIP  GRAY 
Exterior  Paint,  suitable  for  metal  or  wood  perfect 
condition,  packed  in  five-gallon  stent  cant.  Cancella¬ 
tion  on  large  Marine  order.  Price  $6.00  per  5  gal.  can. 
Check  with  order.  F.O.B.  RAHWAY.  NEW  JERSEY. 
COMMERCIAL  CHEMICAL  CO.,  RAHWAY.  N.  I. 
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Today  —  with  the  help  of  a  Cooperative 
Farm  Loan  —  you  can  give  your  children 
the  advantages  and  opportunities  they 
need  —  a  good  home,  modern  facilities, 
attractive  surroundings.  In  so  doing 
you’ll  not  only  give  them  a  home  to  be 
proud  of,  but  you’ll  also  be  building  a 
sound  future  for  you  and  your  family. 

FEDERAL  LAND  BANK  MORTGAGE  LOANS 

thru  your  local  National  Farm  Loan  Association 

REPAYMENT  PERIOD  IS 
< - LONG - «  COST  IS 


LOW 


MAKE  THEM  PROUD 
OF  THEIR  HOME! 


—  up  to 
33  years 
to  repay 

For  full  information  see  your  local  associations  soon, 
or  write  Dept.  R-99,  310  State  St.,  Springfield,  Mass 


Cooperative  Farm  Credit 


FEDERAL  LAND  BANK  LOANS 


YOU  CAN  SAVE  THE  LIFE 
of  your  ailing  steel  or  masonry 

sltw<HNER 


WALL 


Now,  acid-worn  and  aging  Steel  or  Ma¬ 
sonry  silos  can  be  made  almost  ‘as  good 
as  new’  with  the  amazingly  effective  Una- 
Liner.  Built  of  strong,  Creosote-Treated 
2"  staves,  the  Una-Liner  provides  a  power¬ 
ful  long-lasting  shield  equal  in  insulation 
to  nearly  iy2  feet  of  concrete.  Wood  is 
acid-resistant,  preserves  silage  juices  while 
minimizing  leaks,  cracks  and  corrosion. 
Easily  installed  .  .  .  costs  less  and  gives 
better  results  than  costly  Refinishing. 


UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 

Box  CU-57,  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


SALESMEN  WANTED 

We  have  openings  for  a  few 
good  salesmen  to  sell  subscrip¬ 
tions  to  farmers  in  areas  where 
we  have  no  representative  at  the 
present  time.  Must  have  car 
and  be  able  to  furnish  character 
references.  Liberal  commission 
and  exclusive  territory  will  en¬ 
able  a  steady  worker  to  earn 
an  attractive  income. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.Y. 


STURDY  GOSLINGS  —  Largest  strain  pure  Pil¬ 
grims.  New  England’s  oldest  commercial  flock. 

Fully  Guaranteed.  $1.50  each.  Minimum  4. 
SNIVELY. _ COLRAIN,  MASS. 

GOSLINGS:  TOULOUSE.  EM  D  EN  CROSSES. 
Day  old  $1.25:  Started  $1.75.  Range  size  $2.00. 
B  SANDER,  R.  D.  2.  H  AR  P  U  RS  V I L  LE,  N.  Y. 


MORE  BIG 

WHITE  ECGS  EARLY 

with  K-137  KIMBERCHIKS 

By  special  arrangement  with 
Kimber  Farms,  Cal.,  Hubbard 
Farms  now  produces  famous 
K-137  Kimberchiks.* 


BIGGER  EGGS  FASTER.  The  K-137  Leg¬ 
horn  gives  you  a  250**  egg — 5  year  average 
in  official  tests,  and  a  5-year  livability  of 
91.9%**.  You  get  high  feed  efficiency, 
early  production  of  big  white  eggs. 


♦Not  available  in  eastern  Pa.  until 
after  June  30,  1957. 


♦♦Based  on  number  of  pullets  at  I 
week  of  age. 


HUBBARD  FARMS 

i__  Box  12,  Walpole,  N.  H. 

P““  Phone:  Skyline  6-3311 
Branch  Hatcher y,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


GRAYBILL’S  CHICKS 


Write  today  for  special  offer  on  Mount  Hope  Leghorns, 
Arbor  Acres,  White  Rocks.  (Direct)  Hamp.  Rox,  Sex 
Link.  Postpaid-  Live  Del.  Guar.  U.  S.  approved.  Pul- 
lorum  passed.  C.  S.  GRAYBILL  POULTRY  FARMS 
&  HATCHERY,  BOX  6,  Cocolamus,  Pa.  (Juniata  Co.) 


BUSH’S  Chick  Sale  wH'Tffa 

Rocks,  Reds,  Hampshires,  Hamplegs,  Aus- 
tra  Whites,  Leghorns.  $6.99:  Pullets. 
$12.99;  Heavies,  $5.99;  Leftovers.  $4.99; 
Surplus,  $3.99;  Unclassified  Broilers, 
$1.49.  F.  O.  B.  Catalog. 

HERIES,  CLINTON,  MISSOURI 


-  BABY  CHICKS  —  $5.75-100  C.O.D.  - 

ROCKS,  REDS,  HAMPSHIRES,  CROSSES,  LEG¬ 
HORNS.  Our  choice  breed  and  sex.  Also  3-week-old 
chicks  25c  each.  Prices  at  hatchery.  BELLEFONTE 
POULTRY  FARM,  BELLEFONTE  70,  PENNA. 


30  DAY  SPECIAL  —  Blood-tested  Chicks.  All 
Heavies,  Rocks,  Reds.  Crosses:  $6.50-100;  $12-200. 
Heavy  Leghorn  Broiler  cockerels  $2.00-100.  Ship  at 
once  C.O.D.  Klines  Poultry  Farm,  Strausstown,  Pa. 


ANCONA  CHICKS 


DAY  OLD  AND 
STARTED.  THE 


breed  that  lays  more  large  w.hite  eggs  on  less  feed. 

Catalog  FREE.  Phone  4311 
SHRAWDER’S  ANCONA  FARM,  Richfield  9,  Pa. 
1080  EGGS  IN  EVERY  HEN.  Why  notfiearn  the  big 
secret  and  keep  LAYERS  nearly  5  years?  Get  free 
bulletin.  SINE,  RN-7,  QUAKERTOWN,  PA. 
PEAFOWL:  BLUE.  WHITE,  BLACK  SHOULDERED 
1956  Pairs  $30;  1955  Pairs  $45.  Breeders. 

A.  H.  CHAMBERS,  Maple  Lane  Farms,  Kingston,  N.Y. 


PILGRIM  GOSLINGS:  $1.50  each.  Minimum  4, 
Postpaid.  FRED  WILSON,  EASTHAMPTON,  MASS. 


CUSTOM  HATCHING  of  GOOSE  EGGS.  BLYLEE 
Goose  Hatchery.  Valley  View,  Pa.  Phone:  OV  2-3044 


Vaccination 

Part  V 

There  are  two  more  factors  that 
influence  the  amount  of  immunity 
resulting  from  vaccination.  Other 
things  being  equal,  a  larger  dose  of 
vaccine  will  generally  produce  more 
immunity  than  a  smaller  one.  The 
last  factor  is  one  over  which  the 
poultryman  has  no  control  as  it  is  a 
matter  of  individual  variation  in  the 
ability  of  a  bird  to  respond  to  vac¬ 
cination. 

Avenues  of  Immunization 

Since  the  route  of  inoculation  may 
influence  the  amount  of  immunity 
produced  and  since  vaccines  are 
recommended  to  be  given  by  a  great 
variety  of  methods,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  poultrymen  are  confused.  Actu¬ 
ally,  the  differences  are  not  as  great 
as  some  manufacturers  would  have 
the  poultryman  believe.  One  manu¬ 
facturer,  for  example,  claims  that  the 
proper  route  is  directly  into  the  res¬ 
piratory  tract.  It  is  argued  that  by 
this  route  the  vaccine  is  not  neutral¬ 
ized  by  the  parental  immunity  and 
therfore  is  free  to  grow  and  thus  pro¬ 
duce  a  local  immunity.  Since  the  res¬ 
piratory  tract  is  admittedly  the 
natural  portal  of  entrance  of  infec¬ 
tion,  it  is  argued  that  the  immunity 
of  the  respiratory  tract  is,  in  reality, 
the  best  line  of  defense.  It  is  further 
argued  that  virus  injected  into  the 
body  comes  into  immediate  contact 
with  the  immune  bodies  (in  parental¬ 
ly  immune  chicks)  and  is  therefore 
promptly  neutralized  so  that  it  can¬ 
not  produce  immunity.  Actually, 
there  is  more  advertising  merit  to 
such  an  argument  than  experimental 
truth.  The  fact  remains  that,  if  a 
chick  has  parental  immunity,  the  or¬ 
dinary  dose  of  vaccine  permitted  by 
commercial  concerns  —  whether  put 
in  the  respiratory  tract  or  injected 
into  the  body — will  be  neutralized 
and  will  not  influence  the  immunity 
status  of  the  chick.  It  is  also  argued, 
and  apparently  for  advertising  pur¬ 
poses,  that  virus  injected  into  the 
body  of  a  susceptible  chick  produces 
an  immunity  of  the  body  itself  and 
leaves  the  respiratory  epithelium — 
the  first  line  of  defense — unprotect¬ 
ed.  This  might  apply  to  the  mildest 
strain  commercially  avaliable,  but  it 
certainly  does  not  apply  to  any  other 
strain  because  when  any  of  these  is 
injected  into  the  body  it  reaches  the 
respiratory  tract  anyway  and  can  be 
isolated  from  the  windpipe.  To  sum 
up  then,  of  the  commercially  avail¬ 
able  strains,  only  one  gives  better 
results  when  given  by  way  of  the 
respiratory  tract  than  by  injection. 
With  the  others,  the  results  are  about 
the  same  whether  given  by  way  of 
this  tract  or  injected. 

But  if  respiratory  tract  inoculation 
has  an  advantage  over  the  injection 
method,  it  more  than  loses  this  ad¬ 
vantage  in  other  ways.  Thus,  in  put¬ 
ting  the  vaccine  suspension  in  the 
nostril  some  chicks  blow  it  out,  where¬ 
as  if  an  intramuscular  injection  is 
made  a  definite  dose  is  deposited  in 
the  tissue  and  it  does  not  escape. 

Mass  Vaccination  Methods 

The  mass  methods  of  vaccination 
which  are  intended  to  infect  the  res¬ 
piratory  tract  have  their  advantages 
and  disadvantages.  Certainly  the  cost 
of  vaccination  is  much  reduced  by 
their  use  and  they  eliminate  the 
necessity  of  employing  vaccinating 
crews  which,  conceivably,  might 
bring  in  other  diseases.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  size  of  the  particles  is 
too  large,  they  may  fall  out  of  sus¬ 
pension  too  soon  for  some  birds  to 
get  their  dose.  This  is  not  very  serious 
because  such  birds  probably  contract 
respiratory  tract  infection  from  their 
successfully  infected  pen  mates.  But, 
if  the  mist  is  extremely  fine,  the  par¬ 
ticles  may  remain  suspended  so  long 
that  some  very  young  chicks  get  an 
overdose  or  a  deep  infection  and  die. 
On  learning  that  this  was  happening, 


of  Chickens 

one  laboratory  hurriedly  sent  out  a 
warning  and  modified  its  directions. 

When  vaccine  is  administered  by 
the  dust  or  mist  methods,  the  chances 
of  infection  of  the  human  eye  are  in¬ 
creased  and  this  should  not  be  ig¬ 
nored.  Although  the  infection  usually 
remains  localized,  a  few  cases  of 
blood  stream  infection  have  been 
verified.  In  view  of  this,  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  central  nervous  tract  infec¬ 
tion  cannot  be  ignored.  All  vaccines, 
however  they  are  to  be  applied, 
should  be  handled  so  as  not  to  in¬ 
fect  the  human  eye. 

The  administration  of  vaccine  in 
the  drinking  water  has  probably  led 
some  poultrymen  to  think  that  im¬ 
munization  comes  about  from  the 
vaccine  getting  into  the  digestive 
tract.  In  our  experiments,  virus  con¬ 
tained  in  capsules  and  placed  in  the 
crop  by  means  of  a  plastic  tube  so  as 
not  to  contaminate  the  respiratory 
tract  could  not  be  recovered  from  the 
respiratory  tract  or  the  intestine,  and 
did  not  produce  the  slightest  im¬ 
munity.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the 
same  dose  of  vaccine  was  given  in 
the  drinking  water,  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  birds  showed  an  immunity 
when  tested  two  weeks  afterwards. 
The  unescapable  conclusion  is  then 
that  pure  digestive  tract  inoculation 
does  not  infect  and  does  not  immu¬ 
nize  whereas,  when  given  in  the 
drinking  water,  the  respiratory  tract 
becomes  accidentally  infected  in  the 
drinking  process.  This  accounts 
for  the  immunity  produced. 

Respiratory  Tract  vs.  Injection 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  in  spite 
of  the  several  methods  of  vaccination 
that  virus  gets  into  the  body  either 
by  way  of  the  respiratory  tract  (in¬ 
tranasal,  intraocular,  dust,  spray,  and 
drinking  water)  or  by  parenteral  in¬ 
jection  (wing  web,  stick,  and  intra¬ 
muscular).  Actually  any  one  of  the 
four  strains  in  current  use  can  be 
administered  by  any  of  the  routes 
and  will  produce  some  immunity.  As 
indicated  above,  some  strains  give 
more  immunity  by  one  route  than  by 
another;  in  other  cases  the  route 
makes  little  difference.  The  Bi  strain 
is  generally  given  by  way  of  the  res¬ 
piratory  tract  (intranasal,  intraocu¬ 
lar,  dust  spray  or  drinking  water) 
but  produces  much  less  immunity  by 
injection.  The  LaSota  strain  can  be 
injected  (intramuscular)  or  given  by 
the  respiratory  tract  (intranasal,  in¬ 
traocular,  drinking  water),  but  thus 
far  it  has  not  been  used  as  a  wing 
stick  or  administered  by  dust  or  mist. 
The  wing  stick  strain  (Roakin)  is 
nearly  always  used  by  this  method 
but  it  may  be  injected  intramuscu¬ 
larly — it  has  not  been  packaged  for 
the  other  routes  of  administration. 
Finally,  a  fourth  strain  (duck-egg 
modified)  has  been  used  only  by  the 
wing  stick  method.  F.  R.  Beaudette 
(To  be  Continued) 


Useful  Poultry  Books 

Turkey  Management, 

Martin  and  Marsden . $7.00 

Poultry  Handbook, 

Rudolph  Seiden  .  6.50 

Poultry  Production, 

Leslie  E.  Card .  5.00 

Successful  Poultry  Management, 

Morley  A.  Jull .  5.00 

Hatchery  Management, 

Hartman  &  Vickers .  5.00 

Commercial  Poultry  Farming, 

Prof.  T.  B.  Charles  and  H.  D. 

Stuart  .  4.75 

Making  Pigeons  Pay, 

Wendell  S.  Levi . 3.50 

Successful  Broiler  Growing, 

Hoffman  and  Johnson . 3.50 

How  to  Select  the  Laying  Hen, 
Lamon  &  Kinghorne .  2.50 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 
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THE  HENYARD 

BY  C.  S.  PIATT 


Trouble  with  Home-Built 
Incubator 

Can  you  tell  me  what  is  wrong 
with  this  incubator  of  mine  that  I 
built  myself?  It  measures  21x27x16 
inches,  with  a  one-inch  air  space  be¬ 
tween  walls.  Its  ventilation  holes  on 
each  side  are  114  inches  in  diametei’. 
Heated  with  a  coil  that  has  an  auto¬ 
matic  thermo-wafer  cutout,  when  the 
electricity  is  turned  on  its  tempera¬ 
ture  goes  to  103  degrees;  then  it 
cut  out  and  cools  down  to  about  97. 
But  I  let  a  friend  use  it  and  he 
found  that  the  temperature  dropped 
down  to  90  degrees  at  intervals.  So 
I  re-regulated  it  for  him  about  the 
tenth  day  after  he  had  put  96  eggs 
in  it  to  hatch.  On  the  20th  day  we 
opened  up  a  couple  of  the  eggs  and 
found  no  sign  of  life  or  incubation 
at  all.  On  the  22nd  day  we  broke 
open  all  the  eggs  without  detecting 
any  sign  of  development  in  them  at 
all.  Do  you  think  the  wide  range  in 
temperature  was  the  eause  of  the 
failure?  The  electric  current  was 
never  off  and  there  was  a  pan  of 
water  in  the  incubator;  the  eggs  were 
turned  twice  daily.  My  friend  bought 
the  eggs,  of  course,  so  we  cannot  be 
sure  they  were  all  fertile  to  begin 
with.  a.  J.  E. 

Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  eggs  used  in  your  incubator 
were  undoubtedly  infertile.  Even 
under  irregular  temperature  condi¬ 
tions  fertile  eggs  will  show  some 
signs  of  life  although  the  embryos 
seldom  mature  to  the  stage  of  hatch¬ 
ing. 

Before  starting  another  lot  of 
eggs,  you  ought  to  check  on  the 
thermostat.  It  is  certainly  not  ade¬ 
quately  sensitive  if  the  temperature 
drops  from  103  degrees  to  97  de¬ 
grees  before  the  heat  cuts  in  again. 
The  source  of  heat  may  be  inade¬ 
quate  if  considerable  time  is  re¬ 
quired  to  bring  the  temperature  back 
up  to  103  degrees.  The  temperature 
should  not  vary  more  than  a  degree 
or  so.  Fertile  eggs  do  not  hatch  on 
time  if  the  incubator  temperature 
drops  below  100  degrees  and  then 
does  not  pick  up  again  rather  quick¬ 
ly.  See  whether  or  not  you  cannot 
hold  the  machine  to  an  even  tempera¬ 
ture  at  103  degrees  before  setting  any 
more  eggs. 


Feeding  and  Breeding  for 
Broilers 

What  proportions  of  home-grown 
grains  should  I  use  in  a  broiler 
mash?  Do  you  think  it  would  be 
better  to  buy  a  commercial  feed?  I 
would  be  using  corn,  oats,  wheat  and 
barley.  What  other  ingredients  would 
be  needed  to  make  a  good,  fast¬ 
growing  feed?  What  breed  of  broiler 
chicks  would  be  most  profitable? 


How  much  space  is  needed  per  100 
chicks.  When  should  I  plan  to  mar¬ 
ket  the  birds?  f.  m.  k. 

Pennsylvania 

My  recommendation  would  be  for 
you  to  obtain  a  mash  concentrate 
from  your  local  feed  man  and  then 
mix  that  with  your  ground  grains 
in  the  proportions  recommended.  It 
would  be  a  real  problem  to  buy  all 
the  separate  feeding  ingredients 
needed  to  supply  the  necessary 
minerals  and  vitamins  for  most  rapid 
growth  and  gains.  I  do  not  believe 
you  can  use  any  oats  or  barley  with 
the  idea  of  developing  an  efficient 
diet  for  broiler  growth.  These  grains 
contain  entirely  too  much  fiber;  a 
small  amount — perhaps  five  per  cent 
of  the  total  mix — might  not  be  detri¬ 
mental.  Do  not  anticipate  using  any 
great  quantity  of  oats  and  barley, 
however. 

The  best  broiler  chick  is  the  cross 
between  the  Cornish  and  White  Rock 
or  New  Hampshire.  There  are  a  few 
strains  of  pure  White  Rocks  that  are 
satisfactory,  too,  but  in  the  long  run 
I  would  recommend  a  crossbred 
chick  having  white  feathers.  This 
latter  is  almost  mandatory  if  you  are 
going  to  sell  your  birds  to  any  pro¬ 
cessor.  For  a  small  local  trade  it 
would  not  have  much  significance. 

Space  requirements  per  100  chicks 
would  be  100  square  feet,  i.e.  one 
square  foot  per  chick.  The  birds 
should  be  sold  when  they  average 
three  pounds  in  weight.  In  most 
cases,  because  of  rather  crowded  con¬ 
ditions,  it  is  wise  to  pull  out  some 
of  the  heaviest  birds  when  they  are 
about  eight  weeks  old  and  then  sell 
the  rest  of  the  group  two  weeks 
later. 


Chickens  Are  Too  Noisy 

Is  there  any  way  to  quiet  down  a 
bunch  of  hens  after  they  lay  their 
eggs?  I  had  some  White  Rocks  13 
months  old  that  I  had  to  sell  because 
I  could  not  stand  the  noise  and 
chorus  they  set  up  every  15  minutes 
or  so.  I  have  had  hens  35  years  in 
the  same  place  and  never  had 
trouble  before.  But  this  bunch  I 
could  not  control;  they  began  their 
cackling  at  six  in  the  morning  and 
kept  it  up  until  two  in  the  after¬ 
noon.  It  disturbed  my  neighbor  and 
me  so  much  that  I  had  to  get  rid 
of  them.  e.  h. 

Essex  Co.,  Mass. 

It  is  normal,  you  know,  for  a  hen 
to  cackle  after  it  produces  an  egg. 
I  know  of  no  way  to  control  this 
trait.  Perhaps  the  White  Rocks  you 
had  recently  were  somewhat  more 
inclined  toward  that  habit  than  the 
type  of  bird  you  had  previously. 
Also,  there  is  the  possibility  that 
they  may  have  been  better  produc¬ 
ers.  If  you  were  getting  relatively 
high  production,  there  would  be 
more  birds  cackling  at  the  same 
time  which  would  have  some  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  noise  created.  I  am  afraid 
there  is  no  way  you  can  control  the 
situation  except  sound-proofing  and 
air-conditioning  the  chicken  coop. 


Practical  Egg  Nest  Liner 

It  was  about  two  years  ago  that 
Richard  E.  Lawton,  Waterbury, 
Conn.,  decided  something  had  to  be 
done  about  all  the  eggs  that  were 
being  broken  in  the  nests.  With  over 
2,000  birds  in  production,  daily 
cracks  ran  into  the  dozens.  Eggs 
broken  in  the  nest  never  reached  his 
retail  customers,  and  usually  they 
were  a  total  loss. 

First  he  tried  slanted  nests,  but 
the  birds  seemed  thereafter  to  pre¬ 
fer  laying  their  eggs  on  the  floor. 
Soon  dirties  became  as  much  of  a 
problem  as  broken  eggs. 

Then  Lawson  thought,  “If  we  use 
cardboard  to  protect  eggs  from  break¬ 
age  in  handling,  why  not  use  it  in 
the  nest?”  So  he  designed  a  simple 
corrugated  form  with  slots  so  that 
it  could  be  shaped  for  placement  in 
the  nest;  its  sides  come  up  about 
two  inches  in  the  nest.  Filled  with 


a  half-inch  of  litter,  breakage  in  just 
one  pen  went  down  from  20  to  two 
eggs  per  day.  This  could  mean  a 
saving  of  $250  a  year.  The  cost  of 
the  nest  liners  comes  to  about  eight 
cents  apiece.  Lawson  thinks  now  he’s 
surely  found  the  economical  answer 
to  protection  of  eggs  in  nests. 

Frank  W.  Minnehan 


R.  E.  Lawson,  Waterbury,  Conn., 
finds  that  this  'egg-nest  liner  formed 
from  slotted  corrugated  cardboard 
greatly  reduces  breaking  of  eggs. 


Lime  Crest  Calcite  Crystals — a  "2  in  1  ”  product  that  saves  you 
money,  is  more  convenient  to  use  and  results  in  better  eggshells! 

This  ideal  calcium  supplement  costs  less  than  separate  shell 
and  grit  but  does  the  work  of  both. 

Why  buy  2  when  1  is  better 


See  your  local  dealer 

LIME  CREST  PRODUCTS 

Made  by  LIMESTONE  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION  OF  AMERICA,  NEWTON.  N.  |. 
World’s  Largest  Producer  of  Crystalline  Calcite  Products 


OUR  38th  YEAR  OF  HI-QUALITY  CHICKS 
New  Hampshire  Reds,  Arbor  Acres  White  Rocks. 

Sex  Link  Cross  or  the  Red  Rock  Cross. 

Mount  Hone  White  Leghorns  also  Started  Chicks. 

Write  for  Free  Circular  and  Prices. 

C.  P.  LEISTER  Hatchery,  Box  N,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 
Telephone  126  R  II 


your  baby  c hicks 


Babcock's  New  Advance  Order  Dis¬ 
count  is  now  in  effect.  Please  write 
and  tell  us  how  many  chicks  you 
want  and  when  you  want  them. 

We'll  book  your  order  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  new  money  saving 
advance  order  discount.  Also,  we’ll 
mail  you  our  new  catalog. 

Sincerely,  MONROE  C.  BABCOCK 
BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM,  INC., 
ROUTE  3-R,  ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 


&&  "Pteidij  of  Vmm 


with  HUBBARD’S 
NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


Here’s  the  ideal  farm  flock  bird — Balanced-Bred  for 
36  years  to  give  you  steady  production  of  large,  top- 
grade  brown  eggs.  You  get  vigor,  high  livability 
without  pampering,  bred-in  resistance  to  leukosis, 
early  maturity — 200-220*  EGGS  or  more  through 
changing  weather  and  management  conditions. 


FREE  CATALOG: 

Get  all  the  facts  about  this 
profit-bred  bird.  Write  today! 


HUBBARD 


V 

* 


♦Hen  monthly  baste 


Box  12,  Walpole,  N.  H. 


FARMS 


* 


Phone:  Skyline  6-3311 


May  18,  1957 
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How  permanent  is  “temporary9’? 

YOU  STILL  PAY  THESE 


10%  tax  on  passenger  fares.. 


3%  tax  on  freight  charges... 


You  should  have  relief  from  the  burden 
of  these  World  War  II  taxes -now! 


During  World  War  II  the  Federal  Government  imposed 
special  excise  taxes  on  the  passenger  fares  and  freight 
charges  you  paid  to  railroads  and  other  common  car¬ 
rier  transportation.  One  reason  for  these  special  taxes 
was  to  discourage  the  use  of  these  transportation  facili¬ 
ties  in  wartime. 

World  War  II  is  long  since  over  but  these  taxes  go 
on  —  and  on.  You  are  still  paying  them.  On  nearly  all 
intercity  tickets,  they  add  an  extra  10  per  cent  to  the 
fare  you  pay.  And  as  goods  move  through  the  proc¬ 
esses  of  production  and  distribution,  they  add  3  per  cent 
to  the  freight  charges  at  every  stage  of  the  movement. 

These  burdensome  and  discriminatory  taxes  are 
still  discouraging  the  use  of  our  public  transportation 
systems.  And  by  so  doing,  these  taxes  are  weakening 
our  public  carriers  —  essential  to  peacetime  commerce 
and  vital  to  national  defense. 


ASSOCIATION  OF 

AMERICAN  RAILROADS 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Last  April  I  ordered  and  paid  for 
two  Pos-Met  Ordiation  inhibitor  oil 
drain  units  for  a  Federal  Truck  and 
an  Oliver  tractor.  They  sent  the  one 
for  the  truck,  but  it  did  not  fit  and 
I,  therefore,  sent  it  back.  I  wrote 
several  times.  They  replied  to  the 
first  letter  saying  they  would  take 
care  of  the  order,  but  I  never  heard 
from  them  again.  I  would  like  my  six 
dollars  back  inasmuch  as  they  evi¬ 
dently  cannot  supply  plugs  to  fit  the 
tractor  or  truck.  I  will  appreciate 
yQur  help.  f.  k. 

New  York 

Our  letter  to  Positive  Metals  of 
Buffalo,  Inc.  has  been  returned  by 
the  Post  Offiice  Department  marked 
“Gone  —  no  address.”  It  is  believed 
the  business  has  not  been  active 
since  last  Fall.  We  are  unable  to  get 
any  trace  of  the  concern.  If  readers 
will  advise  us  if  they  receive  any 
literature  from  such  a  concern,  we 
will  'appreciate  it. 


In  the  April  6,  1957  issue  we  re¬ 
ported  that  Robert  Thompson  could 
not  be  located  in  Columbus,  Georgia, 
and  our  letters  were  returned.  Evi¬ 
dently  he  is  an  itinerant  photogra¬ 
pher.  He  mailed  the  pictures  from 
Gadsden,  Alabama.  We  are  glad  to 
give  him  credit  for  finally  sending 
the  pictures  to  H.  I.  T. 

Walter  F.  Tellier,  a  Jersey  City, 
stockbroker  has  been  given  a  four 
and  one-half  year  sentence  in  a 
Federal  prison  for  swindling  people 
out  of  $900,000  in  mail  and  stock 
frauds.  He  was  also  fined  $18,000. 
Two  other  indictments  charge  mail 
and  securities  frauds  covering  sales 
of  $20,000,000  worth  of  penny  urani¬ 
um  stocks.  He  was  released  on 
$50,000  bail,  pending  appeal  and  is 
awaiting  trial.  The  present  sentence 
covered  the  sale  of  worthless  Alaska 
Telephone  Corp.  debentures.  He  is 
said  to  have  profited  by  at  least 
$100,000  from  the  sale  of  Alaska 
bonds,  which,  the  court  said,  Tellier 
knew  would  result  in  financial  dis¬ 
aster.  We  have  warned  readers  to 
beware  of  these  penny  uranium 
bonds,  and  we  repeat  the  caution  — 
Beware  of  cheap  bonds  and  investi¬ 
gate  before  going  into  such  ventures. 

Many  months  ago  I  answered  an 
advertisement  for  a  trial  supply  of 
vitamins.  Not  liking  them,  I  threw 
them  in  the  furnace.  I  never  asked 
for  any  more,  but  they  kept  sending 
me  bottles  every  month.  Now  they 
are  going  to  sue  me  for  the  amount 
which  I  never  asked  for  in  the  first 
place.  d.  k. 

Ohio 

The  company  sends  a  card  with 
the  trial  supply  of  vitamins.  If  this 
card  is  not  returned  promptly,  they 
assume  more  vitamins  are  wanted.  In 
ordering  any  free  samples  it  is  wise 
to  understand  that  the  company  will 
urge  you  to  buy  more.  Be  sure  to 
read  everything  that  comes  with  your 
package.  If  you  must  return  some¬ 
thing  to  be  sure  of  a  cancellation, 
put  it  in  the  mail  box  immediately. 
If  another  package  should  come,  ask 
your  Postman  to  return  it  marked 
“Refused”,  providing  you  have  not 
opened  it. 

Can  you  tell  me  where  I  can  get 
some  information  that  will  help  me 
taking  a  test  for  school  custodian. 

New  York  o.  h. 

“School  Custodian”  is  a  State  Civil 
Service  position.  Ask  the  Civil  Ser¬ 
vice  Board  where  you  can  file  your 
application  for  their  booklets.  If 
possible,  talk  to  the  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  where  such  a  position  is 
open.  He  should  have  helpful  infor¬ 
mation. 


I  wanted  to  contact  Chinchilla 
Breeders  Corp.  because  I  have  ani¬ 
mals  purchased  on  an  agreement 
plan.  My  contract  is  signed  by  Ned 
Warren  and  I  would  like  to  know  if 
it  is  the  same  Ned  J.  Warren  men¬ 
tioned  in  connection  with  Florida 
land.  Can  you  tell  we  what  I  should 
do  about  any  animals  and  contract? 

New  York  a.  m. 

There  is  little  to  do  except  to  try 
to  sell  the  animals  and  get  the  money 
back  that  way.  The  concern  is  out  of 
business,  and  its  assets  were  sold  at 
auction  to  satisfy  a  tax  claim  of  the 
City  of  New  York.  Ned  Warren  was 
connected  with  the  concern  for  a 
time  before  appearing  in  Florida  as 
a  promotor. 

I  want  to  say  that  it  is  a  real 
pleasure  to  be  a  subscriber  to  such 
a  wonderful  publication  as  The 
Rural  NEWr  Yorker.  You  may  also 
be  interested  to  know  that  three 
generations  of  our  family  receive 
The  Rural  New  Yorker.  My  father 
has  been  getting  it  for  50  years';  I 
have  been  getting  it  for  32  years;  and 
now  my  daughter  who  teaches  Home 
Economics  at  a  Junior  High  School, 
is  also  receiving  it;  she  brings 
her  copy  to  school  where  her 
pupils  also  enjoy  it.  It’s  a  hne  paper, 
keep  up  the  good  work.  w.  l.  k. 

As  I  have  heard  nothing  further 
from  this  little  digression  of  mine 
from  cash  on  the  spot,  I  assume 
your  communication  was  effective.  I 
know  one  thing:  Nothing,  even 
though  platinum  set  and  diamond 
studded,  will  ever  tempt  me  to  invest 
in  anything  with  a  string  attached 
again.  I  can’t  begin  to  express  my 
gratitude  to  you.  I  don't  believe  there 
is  another  publication  in  the  world 
that  renders  such  service  to  its 
customers.  I  hope  there  is  a  big  re¬ 
ward  both  for  the  originator  of  the 
plan,  and  for  those  who  carry  it  out. 
As  for  me,  I’m  a  modern  Sinbad 
from  whom  you  have  taken  the  Old 
Man  of  the  Sea.  i.  e.  b. 

New  York 

While  it  seems  a  little  vain — glori¬ 
ous  to  publish  this  letter,  we  do  so 
because  it  is  pleasant  to  know  our 
work  is  helpful  and  appreciated.  In 
this  case  we  were  able  to  adjust  a 
Book  Club  delay.  We  get  many  kind¬ 
ly  letters  from  readers  *and  they  are 
all  of  value  and  inspire  us  to  give 
our  best  service.  We  are  glad  to 
hear  from  our  friends. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission 
charged  Queen  Distributing  Compa¬ 
ny,  New  York,  with  misrepresenta¬ 
tion  of  their  business  and  the  profit 
that  can  be  made  from  the  vending 
machines  they  sell.  One  claim  made 
is  that  the  business  is  an  insurance 
against  “old  age,  permanent  or  par¬ 
tial  disability.”  The  F.  T.  C.  report 
states  that  the  “profits  cannot  be  de¬ 
pended  upon  to  provide  financial  as¬ 
surance  for  anyone”,  and  that  the 
business  is  considered  to  be  “neither 
safe  nor  sure.”  They  also  state  that 
the  purchasers  stand  to  lose  much, 
if  not  all,  of  their  investment.  The 
report  adds  that  the  company  fails 
to  repurchase  machines  from  those 
who  are  dissatisfied,  nor  are  they 
given  exclusive  territory  as  promised. 
We  urge  readers  to  be  cautious  about 
signing  contracts  before  they  check 
and  double  check  on  promises.  It  is 
not  easy  to  get  locations  for  vending 
machines,  and  thoughtful  consider¬ 
ation  should  be  given  all  such  propo¬ 
sitions.  When  a  contract  is  signed, 
payments  must  be  made,  even  if 
locations  cannot  be  secured. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Subscribers'  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department 
20  cents  per  word,  including  name 
and  address,  each  insertion,  payable 
in  advance.  When  box  number  is 
used,  add  one  dollar  to  total  cost. 

Dates  of  Issue : 

June  1  Closes  May  17 
June  15  Closes  May  31 

COPY  MUST  REACH  US  FRIDAY, 
10  A.  M.  15  DAYS  in  ADVANCE  OF 
DATE  OF  ISSUE. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommo¬ 
dation  of  subscribers,  but  no  display 
advertising  or  advertising  of  a  com¬ 
mercial  nature  (seeds,  plants,  live¬ 
stock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


HELP  WANTED 


EXPERIENCED  milking  machine  operators: 

Steady  employment,  excellent  salary. 
Furnished  apartments  and  boarding  house 
on  farm.  Write  to  Garelick  Bros.  Farms, 
Franklin,  Mass.,  or  telephone  Franklin  419. 
After  5:30  P.M.  Woonsocket,  R.  I.  Poplar 

9-7996,  Mr.  Bernon.  _ 

HELP  Wanted:  Working  foreman  for  large 
cemetery  in  the  capitol  district  (Albany- 
Troy,  N.  Y.).  Requires  an  all  round  man  capa¬ 
ble  of  handling  a  crew  of  maintenance  men 
and  truck  drivers.  Must  be  mechanically 
minded  as  all  work  is  done  with  modern 
machinery.  Should  have  experience  with  turf, 
trees,  shrubs  and  generia  lawn  care.  Must 
be  married,  sober  and  steady,  age  35-50.  Give 
complete  details  of  qualifications  and  refer¬ 
ences  in  first  letter.  BOX  1802,  Rural  New 

Yorker.  _ _ _ 

WOMAN  wanted  to  care  for  elderly  lady 
invalid.  M.  E.  Ballard,  Roxbury,  N.  Y. 
WANTED:  Sober,  reliable  man  to  work  on 
well  equipped  dairy  farm  to  feed,  milk  and 
care  for  cattle.  Good  working  conditions  in¬ 
cluding  milking  parlor  and  barn  cleaners. 
Modern  four  room  house,  $260  a  month  to 
start.  Southern  New  Jersey.  BOX  1809,  Rural 

New  Yorker.  _ 

HOSPITAL  aide  (attendants).  Greatest  need  is 
for  married  couples  and  single  men.  Salary 
$56  per  week.  40  hours.  Rotating  shifts,  Attrac¬ 
tive  living  accommodations  for  $6.00  per  week 
including  meals,  room  and  laundry.  Benefits 
under  Merit  System.  State  of  Connecticut, 
Fairfield  State  Hospital,  Newtown,  Connecti¬ 
cut  Apply  in  person,  write  or  telepohne,  New¬ 
town  GArden  6-2531,  or  State  Personnel  Di¬ 
rector,  State  Office  Building,  Hartford,  Conn. 
-KT.nFRLY  man  on  small  farm  in  New  Jersey. 

No  large  animals.  Light  work.  Modern  home. 
No  children.  Board,  lodging  and  wages.  BOX 

1900,  Rural  New  Yorker.  _ 

WANTED:  Honest  alert  boy,  with  farm  back¬ 
ground  for  year  round  help  on  Vermont 
family  farm;  dairy  and  general  woods  work. 
For  details  write  BOX  1901,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

CHAUFFEUR-Butler,  under  50.  Experienced. 

To  be  butler  and  drive  for  man  in  city  and 
country.  Only  those  wanting  a  permanent  po¬ 
sition  and  security  need  apply.  Write  BOX 

1902,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ _ 

CARETAKER:  Couple  middleaged  in  modern 

farm  house  in  southern  Dutchess  County. 
Light  duties,  caring  for  lawn,  small  garden, 
clean  house  and  plain  cooking  for  adult  couple 
on  weekends  only.  Separate  ideal  living  quar¬ 
ters:  steady  all  year  round  position.  Salary 
$75  per  month  and  board  and  expenses.  BOX 

1903,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

COUPLE  as  caretakers,  husband  to  care  for 

lawn  and  small  garden;  wife  to  clean  house 
and  simple  cooking  for  owners.  No  children. 
Who  come  to  farm  only  weekends.  Ideal, 
steady,  all  year  round  position  in  southern 
New  York  ,with  comfortable,  separate  living 
quarters.  Please  give  details  and  salary  ex- 
pected.  BOX  1907,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  As  housekeeper  In  comfortable 

Vermont  farm  home,  mature  woman  who 
enjoys  children  and  country  life.  Wages  suited 
to  experience.  State  all  qualifications  when 
applying.  BOX  1904,  Rural  New  Yorker. 
WANTED:  Reliable  boy,  good  character,  help 
on  small  poultry,  truck  crop  farm.  Prefer 
one  interested  in  permanent  home.  Can  send 
to  school  and  church.  State  age.  BOX  1905, 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

MAN  experienced  in  design  and  sale  of  irri¬ 

gation  systems.  Some  knowledge  of  design 
work  preferred.  To  handle  dealers  in  south¬ 
eastern  New  York  State  and  northern  New 
Jersey.  Write  experience,  salary  requirements 
and  references.  Salary,  commission  and  ex¬ 
penses.  BOX  1906,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


WANTED:  Married  man  for  general  farm 
work.  Large  modern  farm.  Modern  house. 
Excellent  wages,  privileges  and  vacation.  Ex¬ 
perience.  references  necessary.  A,  Malnati, 
Ashley  Falls,  Mass.  _ 

WANTED  Couple:  Experienced  in  egg  produc¬ 
tion  for  modern  poultry  farm,  good  wages, 
plus  share  profits.  New  apartment,  all  modern 
conveniences.  Only  responsible,  sober  people 
need  apply.  Good  opportunity  for  young,  am¬ 
bitious  couple.  Ferrante’s  Poultry  Farm,  Mont- 
gomery,  N,  Y,  Telephone  Middletown  79073. 

COOK-Houseworker  for  two  adult  home.  All 
modern  equipment  and  conveniences.  Own 
room  and  bath,  one  day  off  weekly.  $50  per 
week.  Write:  Mrs.  Phillip  MacDonald,  3024 
Palisade  Ave.,  New  York  63,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED  by  widow  living  alone  with  part- 
time  companion,  experienced  maid-cook. 
Live  in.  Best  wages.  State  age.  Address  Mrs. 
Edwin  Blake,  Talcott  Notch  Road,  Farming- 
ton,  Connecticut. _ 

ASSISTANT  herdsman  wanted  on  Targe  pure¬ 
bred  Angus  farm.  Only  reliable,  conscienti¬ 
ous  person  need  apply.  Must  furnish  refer¬ 
ences.  Good  wages,  house,  etc.  Ferncliff  Farm, 
Rhinebeck,  N,  Y, _ 

HOUSEKEEPER  (not  over  50)  for  doctor’s 
family,  two  children  6  and  10.  Good  refer¬ 
ences.  Cooking.  Nice  room,  board,  $150  a 
month.  Write  Dr.  D.  Wainapel,  Ellenville, 
N.  Y.  or  telephone  710. _ 

WANTED:  Woman  for  housework  on  a  farm. 

Nice  home.  Modern  conveniences.  Mrs  John 
Zagurski,  R,  2,  Boonville,  N.  Y, 

WANTED:  Caretaker,  gardener;  married.  Ex¬ 
perience  with  flowers  requested.  Age  limit 
50;  wages  $200  per  month,  also  includes  un¬ 
furnished  house,  three  bedrooms,  oil  heating, 
wood  fuel,  milk  and  vegetables.  Apply  Shaun 
Kelly,  Richmond,  Massachusetts. _ 

OFFICE  work  in  home.  Retired  secretary  or 
teaching  preferring  simple,  healthful  life  to 
high  salary.  Mrs.  Hatch,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt. 
YOUNG  or  middleaged  married  farmer  with 
pleasant  cheerful  disposition  for  modern  40 
cow  farm.  Milking  parlor,  loosepen  system. 
Highest  character  references  and  ability  work 
without  supervision.  4*2  room  modern  apart¬ 
ment  or  small  four  room  house.  $175  to  $200 
and-  all  privileges  depending  on  experience. 
Possibility  of  bonus.  Donald  de  Otte,  R.  1, 
Stroudsburg,  Pa.  


HOUSEWORKER,  companion.  Family  of  two. 

Must  be  efficient,  clean  and  neat.  Good 
home,  salary  and  bonus.  Write  to:  Mrs.  J.  E. 
Bassill,  147  Overlook  Road,  New  Rochelle, 
New  York  giving  description  of  self  and 
qualifications. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class 
milkers,  tractor  men,  general  farm  workers. 
Ellinger’s  Employment  Agency.  287  Greenwich 
St..  New  York  7.  N.  Y.  BArclay  7-0619. 

FARM  and  dairy  help  for  machine  and  hand 
milkers.  Tractor  men,  yard  men.  also  poul¬ 
try  and  all  kinds  of  labors.  Quinn  Employment 
Agency,  70  Warren  St.,  New  York  7.  N,  Y. 
COrtland  7-7865. 

FARM  Help:  NuWay  Placement  Bureau,  1749 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  29,  N.  Y. 
Telephone  TRalfalgar  6-9819.  Farm  help  our 
specialty.  Experienced,  reliable  men  available. 

MINISTER,  ordained,  experienced,  desires 
modest  country  Protestant  church.  Write 
particulars.  BOX  1908,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

PENSIONED  active  man,  handy  with  tools, 

gardening.  Private  estate.  BOX  1909,  Rural 
New  Yorker. 

YOUNG  lady  with  kennel  experience  desires 
position.  Sybil  Stockham,  Kent,  N.  Y. 

EXPERIENCED  caretaker-gardener  desires  po¬ 
sition.  Single.  Good  health.  No  liquor  or 
tobacco.  Satisfactory,  references.  Write  R.  W. 
Beardslee,  R.  D.  2,  Owego,  N.  Y. 

HOMEMAKER,  56,  refined,  literate  seeks 
permanent  modern  home.  Reasonable  wage. 
One  or  two  gentlemen,  anywhere.  Must  ex¬ 
change  highest  character  references.  BOX  1920, 
Rural  New  Yorker. 

WOMAN  wishes  light  housekeeping.  Good 
habits.  References  exchanged.  BOX  1924, 
Rural  New  Yorker. 

FARMS  FOR  SALE,  TO  RENT,  ETC. 

WANTED:  All  types  bare  and  stocked  farms, 
villages  and  rural  dwellings,  stores  and 
other  types  businesses;  phone  or  write  Werts 
Real  Estate.  Johnson  City.  N.  Y. 

SOUTHERN  New  Jersey:  Country  homes. 

farms,  acreage  for  agriculture  or  industry. 
Free  list  sent.  LeGore.  realtor.  Vineland. 
New  Jersey. 

DELAWARE  County:  Watrus  Reality  for 
farms,  camps,  homes,  business  opportunities. 
Contact  Everett  Herrick,  Margaretville,  N.  Y. 

WE  have  buyers  for  farms  in  Ulster  County. 

James  D.  Devine,  Realtor,  164  Washington 
Ave.,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 

FOR  Sale:  Bloomingdale,  N.  Y.:  Tourist  home 
and  six  cabins.  Well  established.  Reasonable. 
To  settle  estate.  On  Routes  3,  192,  365.  Write. 
Mrs.  R.  C.  Parish,  Bloomingdale,  N.  Y. 

DON’T  buy  a  dairy  farm  until  you  see  our 
new  catalogue.  Describing  many  dairy  farms, 
all  prices,  sections,  (eastern  states).  It’s  free. 
State  your  wants.  Husted  Farm  Agency,  2488 
Concourse,  Bronx  58,  New  York.  Telephone 
FOrdham  5-5590. 

FOR  Sale:  Tannersville,  N.  Y.  Boarding  house 
in  operation,  fully  equipped,  16  bedrooms, 
hot  and  cold  running  water  in  all  rooms. 
Large  modern  kitchen,  large  dining  room, 
excellent  condition.  Must  sell  because  of 
illness;  $15,000.  Giovagnoli,  769  53rd  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

FLORIDA  Pleasure  Center:  Desirable  home- 
sites  80x135  feet,  $240,  payable  $10  monthly. 
High,  dry,  beautifully  wooded.  Near  famous 
Panama  City  gulf  resort.  Finest  deep  sea,  surf 
and  freshwater  fishing,  boating,  bathing.  Un¬ 
excelled  hunting.  Illustrated  booklet  free. 
Howard  Wood,  Fountain,  Florida. 

FLORIDA:  15  acres  near  horse  breeding  farms. 

One  bedroom  home,  chicken  house,  $7,800. 
Ranch  440  acres,  planted  pasture,  oranges, 
$50,600.  John  Roscow,  Realtor,  Inverness, 
Florida. 

230  ACRE  stocked  farm,  14  room  house  with 
bath,  five  room  tenant  house,  both  heated 
with  natural  gas,  large  dairy  barn,  other 
buildings,  all  good  condition,  tractor  and  all 
equipment,  28  head  stock,  excellent  location, 
on  main  highway,  Bradford  County,  Penna- 
sylvania,  good  location  for  tourist  home, 
Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 

136  ACRE  Tioga  County,  New  York  farm, 
house,  dairy  bam,  silo,  near  village,  $3,500. 
Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  General  domestic  worker,  minimal 
cooking;  help  with  young  children;  private 
room  and  bath;  starting  $30  weekly.  Vacation 
with  family  on  Nantucket  Island.  BOX  1921, 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


SINGLE  man  on  poultry  farm.  Good  board. 

Give  age,  experience,  wages,  references. 
Fred  Miller,  Route  2,  Coventry,  Conn. 


ELDERLY  healthy  neat  man  and  wife  with 
social  security,  handy  carpenter,  live  with 
couple  on  rarm,  exchange  work  for  board, 
room  for  summer  or  year.  Allen  Shafer,  R.  D. 
2,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 


RETIREMENT  Homes:  Gardens,  nothing  down. 
List  free.  Perry,  Brier  Hill  2,  Penna, _ 

BEAUTIFUL  Perkiomen  Valley  country  home, 
five  rooms,  water,  electricity,  telepohne. 
More  information.  Write  BOX  1910,  Rural  New 
Yorker.  _ 

FOR  Sale:  Retirement  home  New  Hampshire. 

Seven  rooms,  town  water,  electricity,  barn, 
garage,  black  road,  pine  grove,  11  acres; 
$6,500.  Good  repair.  BOX  1911,  Rural  New 
Yorker.  _ 

GENERAL  dairy  farm  in  Susquehanna  County 
Pennsylvania.  Registered  Guernseys  and 
equipment,  $28,500.  BOX  1912,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


WANTED;  Small  farm,  macadam  road,  brook, 
view.  North  Jersey.  BOX  1913,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


CHATHAM,  N.  Y. ;  10  room  colonial,  40  acres, 
secluded;  $10,500.  Contact  owner.  BOX  1914, 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


STORE  building,  or  small  business  wanted  by 
gentleman.  Planning  to  open  store,  instead  of 
retiring,  next  year.  Please  state  cash  required. 
Now  have  $8,000  worth  of  hardware  store 
stock  in  storage.  BOX  1915,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


WANTED:  Poultry  farm,  80-125  acres,  Mary¬ 
land  preferred,  or  New  Jersey  or  eastern 
Pennsylvania.  Land  to  be  suitable  for  raising 
nursery  stock.  BOX  1916,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


ABOUT  80  miles  from  D.  C.:  Beautiful  Vir¬ 
ginia  cattle  farm;  847  acres,  on  two  rivers. 
Excellent  buildings.  Bargain  at  $140,000.  Write, 
Waugh  Real  Estate  Agency,  Culpeper,  Virginia. 


DUTCHESS  County  ,N.  Y. :  Operating  dairy 
farm,  250  acres,  74  Holsteins  plus  all  equip¬ 
ment.  Modern  cottage  built  1940.  Also  tenant 
house.  Milk  checks  $20,000  annually.  Ill  health 
forces  sale.  Telephone  Dorothy  Kistinger, 
Volunteer  8-7457.  Boos,  Branch  Office,  Stan- 
fordville,  New  York. _ 

LOVELY  20-room  brick  home,  among  Finger 
Lakes,  close  many  factories,  colleges;  earn¬ 
ing  three  rentals  to  $1,500  yearly  plus  family 
quarters,  for  sale  or  exchange  for  farm.  A. 
Burhans,  Moravia,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  Sale;  40-acre  dairy  farm,  excellently  lo¬ 
cated  just  off  Route  12,  Madison  County, 
New  York.  Short  drive  Hamilton,  home  of 
Colgate  University;  or  city  of  Utica.  Build¬ 
ings  good  condition,  20  cow  basement  dairy 
barn,  water  buckets,  swing  stanchions,  milk 
house,  silo,  poultry  house.  Charming  7-room 
residence,  furnace  heat,  bath.  Beautiful  view. 
For  quick  sale  will  include  farm  equipment 
such  as,  tractor;  manure  spreader,  etc.  20 
head  stock,  some  with  excellent  records. 
Price  $16,500.  Don’t  delay.  Write  Craine  and 
Miner,  Realtors,  Sherburne,  New  York,  for 
complete  information. 


72  ACRE  farm  for  sale,  team  horses,  10  head 
cattle  and  machinery:  price  $6,000.  Wm. 
Rogers,  R.  D.  1,  Nineveh,  New  York. _ 

POULTRY  Farm:  Experimental  farm  of  large 
feed  company  in  Erie  County.  Excellent 
home  and  other  buildings  fully  equipped 
Frank  Taylor,  Holland  Realty,  Holland,  N.  Y 


FARM:  Near  Binghamton.  Poultry  or  cattle 
any  terms.  P.  O.  Box  27,  Point  Pleasant 
New  Jersey. 


370  ACRES:  250  tillable  (land)  Palmyra  silt 
loam;  7-year  old  barn,  56  tie  stalls;  two 
silos,  steel  grainery,  gutter  cleaner.  Home 
suitable  for  two  families;  excellent  water 
supply.  One  of  the  best  farms  in  the  Cortiand- 
Syracuse  area;  $32,000.  Willis  E.  Becker, 
Broker,  Preble,  N.  Y.  Telephone  Cortland 
PI  63424. 


REAL  old  fashioned  general  store:  Meats,  gro¬ 
ceries,  dry  goods,  hardware,  drugs,  beer 
license.  1956  gross  $55,000.  Owners  apartment, 
two  rentals.  Will  sell  real  estate,  bank's  ap¬ 
praisal  $15,000.  Inventory  15%  of  retail.  Wills 
E.  Becker,  Broker,  Preble,  N.  Y.  Telephone 
Cortland  PI  63424. _ _ 

BUSINESS  ideal  for  pensioned  couple.  Gro¬ 
cery  store  and  three  apartments,  all  con¬ 
veniences.  Particulars  write  Fred  Donaldson, 
Mays  Landing,  N.  J.  _ 

FLORIDA:  80  acres  near  Daytona  and  World’s 
Most  Famous  Beach.  High,  mostly  clear. 
Ideal  for  citrus,  truck  garden.  Excellent  water, 
electricity  available.  Will  sell  all  or  in  10-acre 
parcels.  $350  per  acre.  E.  H.  Fellows,  722 
Main  St.,  Daytona  Beach,  Florida. _ 

SCHOHARIE  County:  Six  room  cottage,  elec¬ 
tricity,  four  acres.  Leland  Campbell,  Middle- 
burgh.  New  York. _ 

WORCESTER,  N.  Y. :  250  acre  farm  for  rent; 

48  stanchion  barn;  6  room  house,  interior 
recently  renovated,  convenienves ;  milk  pick¬ 
up,  school  bus  ’A  mile.  Write,  Andrew  Ordog, 
Palisades,  New  York.  $100  month. _ 

ULSTER  County:  Operating  dairy,  35  head  of 
purebred  Holsteins,  all  necessary  equip¬ 
ment.  Barn,  cleaners,  bulk  milk  tank;  silo, 
tool  shed,  4-car  garage.  Good  7-room  improved 
home.  Stream  for  swimming,  fishing.  $49,000. 
Bare  $34,000.  Phone  Alex  Thoben,  New  Paltz 
5126,  C.  Boos,  Inc.,  Highland,  N,  Y. _ 

VILLAGE  home,  Valley  Falls,  N.  Y.:  'V*  acre, 

four  bedrooms,  close  to  Hoosick  River,  good 
fishing  and  boating,  $5,000,  Werts  Real  Estate, 
call  or  write,  Ivan  Tator,  Valley  Falls,  N.  Y, 
350  ACRE  farm,  Salem,  N.  Y. :  14  room  home, 
10  room  tenant  house,  extra  large  dairy 
barn,  good  location,  $11,000.  Werts  Real  Estate, 
call  or  write  Ivan  Tator,  Valley  Falls,  N,  Y. 
2-ACRE  Florida  homesite  near  Edgewater; 

$750;  easy  terms.  Frank  Zollbrecht,  East 
Elm  Ext,,  Goldsboro,  N.  C. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Nine  room  house,  large,  lawn, 
good  water,  two  acres.  Land,  two  blocks 
Post  Office,  stores.  Westerlo  Village.  Part 
house  can  be  rented  with  option  to  buy; 
terms.  Gilbert  Britton,  Westerlo,  N,  Y, _ 

PRODUCTIVE  dairy  farm  in  southern  New 
Hampshire.  About  65  acres  very  fertile 
tillage,  50  acres  pasture,  3  modern  barns.  One, 
40  tieups,  120  ton  hay  storage.  One,  30  tieups, 
100  ton  storage.  One  100  ton  storage.  3  silos. 
One  10  room  house,  one  double  16  room 
house.  Central  heat,  modern  conveniences.  All 
excellent  condition.  Artesian  well,  50  gallons 
minimum.  Farm  has  carried  70  to  80  head  cattle 
for  past  30  years  and  sold  over  100  ton  surplus 
hay  yearly.  Will  sell  whole  or  in  part.  Two 
miles  from  Milford  and  Amherst  villages. 
Must  see  to  appreciate.  Telephone  Milford  75 
or  write  Harold  H.  Wilkins,  R.  F.  D.,  Mil- 
ford,  New  Hampshire  for  appointment. _ 

FARM  for  sale:  250  acres,  21  milking  cows, 
horses,  tractor,  machines,  plenty  water, 
small  cabin;  good  hunting;  two  miles  from 
hard  road.  August  Menke,  Gulf  Summit, 
P.  O.  Windsor.  R.  D.  2,  New  York. _ 

MODERN  country  home,  six  rooms,  steam 
heat,  drilled  well,  combination  aluminum 
sash,  4.6  acres,  electrically  lighted  outbuildings, 
macadam  road,  fruit.  10  miles  Scranton,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  4  miles  shopping  centers.  $12,500. 
Edward  Laurence.  R.  D.  1,  Olyphant,  Penna. 

FOR  Sale:  45  acre  farm,  nice  place  to  retire. 

electric  lights,  water  in  sink,  eight  rooms 
and  sunporch;  $4,000;  150  acres  of  woodland, 
lots  of  lumber.  Ideal  for  hunting  lodge;  $2,000. 
Clarence  E.  Judkins,  Dover-Foxcroft,  Maine. 


1  *2  ACRE  farm,  $3,900.  Five  room  house,  elec¬ 
tricity,  bath,  oil  furnace,  garage.  John 
Chermack,  Schenevus,  New  York. 


WANTED:  Farm  with  or  without  buildings, 
within  100  miles  N.  Y.  C.  details  including 
price.  Larsen  152  Second  Ave.,  Brooklyn  15, 
New  York  _ 

"WANT  to  make  $10,000  plus?”  Beautiful, 
colonial,  16  room  house  with  "high  type 
guests  by  reservation  only”  could  provide  that. 
Room  for  15,000  broilers,  10  acres,  lakefront, 
scenic  views.  Wonderful,  gracious  living.' Small 
down  payment.  Schmieders  Pinnacle  Lodge, 
New  Hampton,  New  Hampshire.  _ 

SOUTHEASTERN  Massachusetts:  Cultivated 
blueberry  farm  and  nursery,  roadside  stand, 
gas  station,  house,  buildings  and  equipment. 
Substantial  investment  required  for  better 
than  average  return.  Broker  inquiries  wel- 
come.  BOX  1921,  Rural-  New  Yorker. _ 

325  ACRES:  Cortland  County,  160  acres  till¬ 
able,  black  top  road,  76  x40  ft.  drive  thru 
barn;  14x45  ft.  concrete  silo;  sugar  bush;  good 
house;  central  heat;  bath;  $12,000.  BOX  1922, 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Greenhouse  establishment;  living 
quarters;  centrally  located,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
BOX  1923,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

RARE  find  at  $10,500:  71  acre  highway  farm 
for  dairy  or  poultry.  Exceptionally  good 
buildings;  nice  6-room  home.  C.  Harry 
Thomas  Real  Estate  &  Insurance,  Goldsboro, 
Maryland. _ 

DAIRY  Farm:  Only  $28.50  per  acre.  Jesse 
Palmer,  Sherman,  New  York, 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


AVERY’S  Golden  wildflower  honey:  5  lbs. 
$2.20;  10  lbs.  $3.95  prepaid.  60  lbs.  $11.20  not 

prepaid.  H.  J.  Avery,  Katonah,  N.  Y _ _ 

LIGHT  clover  honey:  5  lb.  pails  $1.90;  10  lb. 

pails  $3.50.  Cartons  of  six  5  lb.  pails  $8.75 
postpaid  third  zone.  Harry  T.  Gable,  Romulus, 
New  York.  


COUNTRY  BOARD 

PERMANENT  home  in  the  country  wanted  by 
healthy,  sober  pensioner.  Reasonable  small 
boarding  house  or  congenial  family  within 
hundred  miles  of  Manhattan.  BOX  1917,  Rural 
New  Yorker. _ _ 

WANTED:  Aged  lady  boarder.  Winterhalter, 
Route  1,  Zelienople,  Penna. _ 

ELDERLY  retired  gentleman,  available  for 
work,  seeks  room  and  board;  reasonable 
monthly  basis.  State  rate,  particulars.  BOX 
1925,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

EXCELLENT  private  country  home  for  gentle- 
man  boarder.  Mrs.  M.  Ennist,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


CHOICE  Hay:  All  grades,  Mohawk  Valley. 

Trailer  load  deliveries.  When  writing  give 
telephone  number.  Snyder  Petroleum  Co., 
Fort  Plain,  N.  Y,  Telephone  4-5111. _ 

WANTED:  Antique  automobiles,  old  auto¬ 
mobile  items.  Joseph  Fass,  5  Howell  Place, 
Newark,  New  Jersey. 


CEDAR  posts,  all  sizes.  Five  foot  electric  fence 
stakes  pointed  for  driving  15  cents  at  yard. 
Cedar  poles  for  pole  barns,  penta  treated  for 
durability.  Truck  load  deliveries.  Telephone 
ORleans  9-3121.  Murray  Snell,  Northeast  Town¬ 
line  Road,  Marcellus,  N.  Y.  Closed  Sunday. 


FOR  private  collection,  pre-1910  automobile, 
preferably  one  or  two  cylinder.  T.  W.  Trice, 
Sennett,  New  York. 


See  Page  311  for  more  Subscribers’ 
Exchange  Advertisements 


If  There’s  Any  Doubt  in  Your  Mind  About 
Which  Forage  Harvester  to  Buy  .  .  . 


Let  your  nearest  Dealer,  listed  below,  show 
you  a  new  FOX  FORAGE  MASTER  now. 


Hollsville  Form  Supply  Co., 

H  &  M  Equipment, 

Delp’s  Repair  Shop, 

Winnie's  Garage  &  Implement  Co., 
C  H.  Bcssett, 

George  R.  Dorr, 

J.  Sturtz  Sales  &  Service, 

Floyd  F.  Taylor, 

R.  G.  Kentner  &  Son, 

J.  Wesley  Rich, 

Don  Howard, 

Warren  Waite  Implement, 

Edwin  R.  Winter, 

Mark  J.  Darvin, 

Riester's  Farm  Machinery, 

Larry  Romance, 

Robert  Bird, 

Sullivon  Bros., 

Owen's  Implement  Service, 
l  D  Wales  &  Son, 

Kelly’s  Garage, 

Newark  Tractor  &  Implement, 

Yoder  Bros.  Inc., 

Paul  W.  Brown 
Paul  &  Wansor, 

Castle  Garage, 

Warren  Wixson, 

Maki  Machinery, 

Crocker  Tractor  Sales, 

Harry  E.  Smith, 

Garrison  &  Edmunds, 

Jock  Meccariello, 

Kenneth  Green, 

Cuddeback  Equipment  Co,, 

Reuel  DeWitt, 

Harry  G.  Turner, 

Sosler  Bros.  Garage, 

Municipal  Machinery  Corp., 


Fort  Plain, 

N.  Y, 

Amsterdam, 

N.  Y 

Ravena, 

N.  Y. 

Fly  Creek, 

N.  Y 

Valley  Falls, 

N.  Y. 

Dexter, 

N.  Y. 

towville. 

N.  Y. 

Copenhagen, 

N.  Y 

Lisbon, 

N.  Y 

Canton, 

N.  Y 

Canandaigua, 

N.  Y. 

East  Syracuse, 

N.  Y 

North  Collins, 

N.  Y. 

Avon, 

N.  Y. 

Auburn, 

N.  Y. 

Arcade, 

N.  Y. 

Otto, 

N.  Y 

Boonville, 

N.  Y 

Newfane, 

N.  Y. 

Norwich, 

N.  Y. 

Perry, 

N.  Y. 

Newark, 

N.  Y. 

Clarence  Center, 

N.  Y. 

Hinsdale, 

,N.  Y 

LeRoy, 

N.  Y. 

Oneida, 

N.  Y. 

Horseheads, 

N.  Y. 

Newfield, 

N.  Y. 

Pulaski, 

N.  Y. 

Dover  Plains, 

N.  Y. 

Wall  kill. 

N.  Y. 

Pine  Plains, 

N.  Y. 

Chester, 

N.  Y. 

Cuddebackville, 

N.  Y. 

Delhi, 

N.  Y. 

Hurleyville, 

N.  Y. 

New  Hampton, 

N.  Y. 

Coram, 

N.  Y. 

FRICK  COMPANY  •  waynesboro,  penna. 
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Armor your  Au/Afings  aga/nof  mother  w/th 

Galvanized  Steel 


If  you  are  planning  new  construction  of  farm 
buildings,  or  repair  work,  take  advantage  of 
the  benefits  of  Bethlehem  galvanized  steel 
roofing.  For  protection,  ease  of  application 
and  low  cost  you’ll  find  galvanized  steel  roof¬ 
ing  hard  to  beat. 

Galvanized  steel  roofing  has  great  strength. 
Properly  put  on,  it  will  not  tear  loose  or 
buckle  in  high  winds.  It  lets  you  use  lighter 
framing,  saving  money  and  labor. 

Galvanized  steel  is  easy  to  handle,  and  just 
as  easy  to  install  as  other  types  of  roofing. 
Sheets  are  of  a  length  and  width  that  are 


convenient  to  work  with  while  giving  fast 
coverage  and  a  clean,  trim  appearance. 

All  Bethlehem  galvanized  roofing  sheets 
have  a  heavy,  tight  coating  of  zinc  which 
gives  the  base  metal  many  long  years  of 
protection  from  corrosion. 

With  all  these  advantages,  a  Bethlehem 
galvanized  steel  roof  can  be  yours  at  a  cost 
as  low  as  that  of  any  other  top-notch  mate¬ 
rial.  Your  dealer  will  be  glad  to  help  you 
estimate  the  quantity  of  material  you’ll  need, 
and  offer  advice  on  which  of  Bethlehem’s  four 
roofings  is  most  suitable  for  your  job. 


BETHLEHEM  STEEL 


Bethlehem, 

STORMPROOF 

ROOFING 


Weather-tight  sheets,  designed  to  give 
full  protection  in  severe  weather.  Special 
side-  and  end-lap  features  allow  mois¬ 
ture  drainage,  prevent  er.d-lap  siphon¬ 
ing.  Covering  width  24  in.,  sheet  lengths, 
6  ft  to  12  ft.  Available  in  plain  or 
copper-bearing  steel. 

Bethlehem 

CORRUGATED 

GALVANIZED 

SHEETS 


Sheet  steel  in  its  strongest  form,  also 
easiest  to  lay.  Great  rigidity  permits 
use  with  open-slat  or  purlin-style  roof 
with  pitch  greater  than  3  in.  per  ft. 
Available  in  1  14  in.  and  214  in.  corru¬ 
gations,  for  either  roofing  or  siding,  and 
in  plain  or  copper-bearing  steel. 

Bethlehem, 

V-CRIMP 

GALVANIZED 

SHEETS 


Ideal  for  use  under  a  wide  variety  of 
conditions,  combining  protection  with 
attractive  appearance.  Can  be  nailed 
down  very  tightly  making  them  espe¬ 
cially  good  in  areas  where  high  winds 
prevail.  Available  in  5-V  style,  in  either 
commercial  or  Seal  of  Quality  coatings. 

Bethlehem, 

GALVANIZED 
STEEL  ROLL  ROOFING 


Can  be  used  economically  on  any  tight- 
sheathed  roof  with  a  pitch  low  enough 
to  work  on.  Gives  excellent  protection 
against  wind  and  rain,  since  laps  are 
actually  seamed  together  to  exclude  ai! 
moisture.  Rolls  are  50  ft  long,  with  cover¬ 
ing  width  of  24  in. 


' ''  ''  N  ■  W  is^^v^^c  - 
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Path  of  the  Golden  Guernsey 


JUNE  1,  1957 


J.  Howard  Isaac,  on  tractor,  talks  traction  with  Calvin  White  of 
Buchanan  Service,  Inc.,  Milford  &  Dover,  Del.,  Firestone  Dealer. 


Eight  thousand  of  the  greenest  acres  in  Delaware 
lie  within  the  borders  of  the  Isaac  Farms  in 
Sussex  County.  This  busy  agricultural  operation, 
administered  by  brothers  J.  Howard  and  Harry 
H.  Isaac,  helps  fill  the  market  basket  for  millions 
of  eastern  tables  with  its  varied  produce.  It  takes 
sixty  tractors  and  farm  trucks  to  help  do  the  job 
—and,  according  to  Howard  Isaac,  Firestone 
Farm  Tires  do  it  right! 

Beef  cattle,  poultry  and  even  lumber  mill  oper¬ 
ations  on  this  giant  farm  call  for  plenty  of  year- 
round  work  from  rolling  equipment.  Trucks  and 
tractors  alike  are  subject  to  plenty  of.  road 


assignments  and  work  on  soggy  soils.  That’s  why 
the  Isaacs  prefer  Firestone  Champion  Ground 
Grip®  Tires  for  tractors— and  Super  All  Traction 
for  their  farm  trucks. 

“We  prefer  Firestone  as  original  equipment,” 
says  Howard  Isaac,  “and  we  order  them  100% 
for  replacements.  They’re  best  for  traction  and 
service,  too!” 

The  Isaacs’  Sussex  County  neighbors  second  the 
motion.  You  will,  too,  if  you  see  your  Firestone 
Dealer  or  Store  the  next  time  you  have  a  tire 
problem. 


Copyright  1957,  The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 


BETTER  RUBBER  FROM  START  TO  FINISH 


Part  III 


The  great  dark  bulk  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  filled  the  western  horizon  as 
the  Parson  started  for  home  after 
examining  the  old  house  for  the  third 
time.  His  thoughts  concerning  the 
care  of  the  aged  and  the  old  house 
had,  by  now,  fused  into  one  possi¬ 
bility. 

It  did  not  require  much  imagin¬ 
ation  to  see  how  readily  two  ground- 
floor  apartments  might  be  provided. 
Each  could  be  entirely  independent 
of  the  other.  If  one  did  not  count 
the  value  of  his  labor,  the  renova¬ 
tion  to  that  point  might  well  be 
carried  out  within  the  Parson’s  fore¬ 
seeable  means.  The  limit  upon  the 
amount  of  rent  obtainable  would 
definitely  dictate  a  non-profit  ven¬ 
ture.  But,  with  two  apartments 
rented  to  couples  adapted  to  rural 
living,  a  future  of  unknown  possi¬ 
bilities  might  be  open. 

There  were  reasons  why  the  very 
minimum  number  of  couples  was 
to  be  set  at  two.  The  idea  was  that 
each  couple  might  live  with  as  few 
restrictions  upon  their  way  of  life  as 
possible.  If  a  tenant  wished  to  keep 
a  few  hens,  he  should  have  the 
privilege.  If  he  wanted  a  cow,  a 
garden  spot,  a  pet  dog  or  a  cat  he 
should  be  permitted  to  have  it.  In¬ 
deed,  in  the  overall  concept  the  idea 
was  that  he  should  be  helped  to  ob¬ 
tain  such  things.  But  there  are  days 
when  an  older  person  would  not  be 
able  to  take  care  of  chores.  It  was 
chiefly  for  this  reason,  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  loneliness,  that  it  seemed  wise 
there  should  never  be  less  than  two 
couples — and  preferably  more.  With 
the  proper  spirit  of  co-operation  in 
such  a  venture,  what  little  stock 
there  might  be  on  the  place  would 
never  want  for  proper  cai'e. 

If  it  worked  well,  the  50  acres  and 
plentiful  water  supply  would  pro¬ 
vide  for  expansion.  It  was  with  this 
in  mind  that  the  Parson  attended  the 
auction  and,  as  it  turned  out,  the 
denouement.  Spirited  early  bidding 
augured  against  him  and,  though  he 
did  bid  quite  a  bit  higher  than  his 
calculated  safe  limit,  he  knew  that 
his  country  home  for  the  aging  was 
a  lost  hope. 

Perhaps  it  was  just  as  well;  it 
would  have  been  a  shoestring  ven¬ 
ture.  In  reflection  it  seems  now  it 
might  have  had  to  be  a  project  over 
many  years,  perhaps  more  years  than 
will  be  allotted  to  the  Parson  to  wTork 
it  out.  But,  surely,  if  we  are  going  to 
extend  life — as  we  are  doing,  some¬ 
one  will  have  to  make  sure  that  the 
extension  of  life  is  worthwhile. 

Rev.  Andrew  A.  Burkhardt 


Where  Is  Rev.  Martin? 

Mrs.  Jessie  Osgood  Bailey  of  Ver¬ 
mont  would  like  to  locate  her  cousin, 
William  Martin,  who  used  to  live  in 
Colton,  N.  Y.;  or  at  least  he  did  when 
she  last  heard  from  him  in  1923.  Mr. 
Martin,  a  Methodist  minister,  would 
be  between  60  and  70  years  old. 

If  any  R.  N.  Y.  reader  knows  Rev. 
Martin  or  of  his  whereabouts,  a  letter 
to  Mrs.  Jessie  Osgood  Bailey,  care 
The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West 
30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.,  will  be 
forwarded  to  her. 


The 

Rural  New  Yorker 

Vol.  CVII  No.  5885 

Published  Semi-Monthly  by  The  Rural 
Publishing  Co.,  333  W.  30  St..  New  York 

1,  N.  Y.  Price  50c  a  Year.  Re-entered  as 
Second  Class  Matter  September  6,  1945, 
at  the  Post  Office  at  New  York.  N.  Y., 
under  the  Act  of  March  3,  1879. 

Cover  Picture  by  —  Roy  Delmar, 
Wallingford,  Conn. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


First  must  come  the  cutting , 


Crushing  the  stems  is  then  worthwhile. 


Handling  the  Hay  Crop 


By  M.  E.  LONG 


[LE  keeping  down  the  real  costs 
of  feeding  livestock  all  year, 
correct  adjustment  and  proper 
operation  of  hay-making  tools 
will  greatly  contribute  to  a 
successful,  all-around  job  of 
summertime  harvest.  And  it  all 
begins,  of  course,  with  the  mowing  machine. 

Essentially  a  king-size  scissors,  the  mower 
must  be  sharp  and  in  adjustment.  For  best 
results,  keep  the  knives  well  honed  all  of  the 
time,  and  never  operate  with  any  section 
broken.  Keep  the  hold-down  clips  and  wear¬ 
ing  plates  adjusted,  too,  and  make  sure  the 
guard  sections  are  tight  and  in  alignment.  Be¬ 
fore  starting  the  season,  check  the  mower  for 
correct  lead  and  for  knife  register.  At  rest, 
the  outer  end  of  a  seven-foot  knife  should  lead 
the  inner  by  about  one  and  three-quarters 
inches;  one  and  a  quarter  inches  is  enough  for 
a  five-foot  bar.  When  registered  properly,  at 
the  end  of  either  stroke  the  centers  of  the 
knives  come  exactly  to  the  centers  of  the 
guards;  move  the  cutter  bar  out  or  in  to  ad¬ 
just.  Make  sure  the  Pitman  rod  runs  at  a  true 
right  angle  to  the  long  axis  of  the  tractor. 

When  mowing,  use  a  throttle  setting  for  the 
tractor  speed  recommended  in  the  mower 
manual.  Mowers  are  designed  to  operate  most 
satisfactorily  at  just  one  speed;  ground  speed 
can  always  be  reduced  safely  by  shifting  gears, 
of  course.  Slowing  the  forward  speed  by 
throttling  back  without  gear-changing  also  re¬ 
duces  mower  speed,  but  it  results  in  an  un¬ 
satisfactory  job  of  mowing. 

Side-delivery  rakes  are  generally  considered 
to  be  the  least  complex  of  hay-making  tools. 
Even  with  them,  however,  good  adjustment 
and  maintenance  do  pay  off.  If  the  field  is 
rough,  be  sure  to  slow  down  enough  so  that 
the  rake  is  not  excessively  jolted  and  jarred. 
Set  the  height  of  the  reel  so  that  the  teeth 
just  clear  the  ground.  Allowing  them  to  dig 
in  causes  extra  wear,  and  there  is  no  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  job  of  the  raking.  Adjust  the  tooth 
angle  for  average  conditions  so  that  the  teeth 
are  straight  up  and  down  when  they  strike  the 
hay.  Pointing  them  forward  excessively  only 
causes  hay  to  wrap  around  the  reel.  Pointing 
them  to  the  rear  prevents  their  picking  up  all 
the  hay  out  of  the  swath.  If  yours  is  a  PTO 
driven  rake,  be  sure  that  the  adjustable  sup¬ 
ports  of  the  shaft  are  set  at  correct  height. 

On  balers,  before  starting  the  season  check 
the  wear  and  adjustment  of  knotters  and  the 
needles.  Their  timing  should  also  be  examined. 
Always  order  g-ood  quality  twine  or  wire  for 
ties.  An  attempt  to  save  a  few  dollars  with 
cheap  twine  generally  causes  loss  of  time  with 
tying  troubles.  It  does  not  take  much  lost  time 
in  a  haying  season  to  cost  a  lot  more  than  the 
savings  one  thinks  he  might  make  with  low- 
quality  twine. 

Never  make  the  bales  heavier  than  the 
weight  recommended  on  the  baler.  Over-sized 
bales  cause  wear,  and  they  may  result  in 
springing  or  actual  breaking  of  the  baler.  If 
you  are  using  a  hay  loader,  make  sure  it  is 
absolutely  ready  to  harvest  the  hay  without 
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trouble.  Do  not  make  wind-rows  so  big  that 
there  will  be  problems  in  piling  up. 

The  stem  crusher  is  a  relatively  new  ma¬ 
chine  in  haying.  Unlike  most  new  machines, 
however,  it  does  not  lessen  the  total  amount  of 
work;  it  generally  increases  the  time  required 
for  actual  field  work.  But  while  reducing  the 
time  between  cutting  and  harvesting,  it  also 
greatly  improves  the  quality  of  the  hay.  After 
crushing,  stems  of  the  plants  dry  at  about  the 
same  speed  as  the  leaves.  No  longer  must  the 
leaves  become  powder-dry  in  order  for  the 
stems  to  be  dry  enough  for  safe  storage. 

Crushing  can  be  carried  on  with  any  method 
of  hay  handling.  Regardless  of  how  you  make 
hay  —  and  whether  you  mow-  or  field-dry  — 
crushing  will  improve  its  quality.  Hay  crushers 
were  first  marketed  by  specialized  machinery 
manufacturers.  Now,  however,  several  major 
full-line  companies  are  offering  them  for  sale. 
Basically,  a  crusher  consists  of  a  pair  of  meshed 
and  fluted  rollers  between  which  the  hay  pass¬ 
es.  The  rollers  crimp  and  split  the  stems  so 
they  dry  as  rapidly  as  the  leaves. 

Some  crushers  are  designed  for  integration 
with  existing  mowers;  the  green  grass  is 
crushed  right  after  it  is  mowed.  Others  are  sold 
as  complete  mower-crusher  outfits,  and  still 
others  are  offered  as  entirely  separate  ma¬ 
chines.  These  are  hooked  directly  behind  the 
tractor,  with  the  mower  mounted  as  usual  at 
the  side.  With  them,  you  pick  up  and  crush 
the  swath  mowed  on  the  previous  round. 

Of  course,  tractors,  auxiliary  engines,  trail¬ 
ers  and  wagons  must  be  in  top  shape  to  do  an 
efficient  job  of  haying.  And  even  when  the 
hay  is  harvested  and  transported,  satisfaction 
in  a  well-run  operation  can  be  carried  on  with 
careful  attention  to  storage.  Tighten  and  secure 
the  hay-bale  elevators  and  conveyors.  Be  sure 
that  motors  are  set  to  give  a  summertime  of 
service,  and  check  belts  and  pulleys  for  proper 
tension  and  lubrication.  Make  sure  that  end¬ 
less  chains  have  no  weak  links  and,  if  there 
is  a  rusted  or  damaged  metal  panel,  have  it 
replaced.  If  a  hay  fork  and  carriage  are  used, 
check  the  overhead  track  and  all  the  fittings. 
All  rope  and  lines  should  be  in  the  best  of 
condition. 

For  those  who  are  mow-,  batch-,  or  wagon¬ 
drying  their  hay,  there  are  some  extra  pre¬ 
season  check  points  that  can  prove  of  eventual 
value.  The  most  important  of  these  deal  with 
proper  handling  of  air,  of  course,  but  elec¬ 
tricity  and  fuel  are  very  important  to  the 
purposes  of  efficiency  and  economy.  It  is  im¬ 
perative  that  attention  be  given  to  that  ele¬ 
ment  without  which  the  haying  season  cannot 
succeed:  fire  prevention. 

Be  sure  to  oil  and  grease  all  the  hay  ma¬ 
chines.  No  other  habit  lengthens  machinery 
life  and  reduces  repair  bills  as  much  as 
lubrication.  Go  over  the  machines  and  tighten 
all  nuts,  too,  replacing  missing  ones  and  cotter 
pins  and  grease  fittings.  These  simple  pre¬ 
cautions  can  pay  big  dividends  in  reduced 
repairs  and  in  great  savings  of  haying  time 
and  trouble. 


Raking  into  drying  wind-rows  follows. 


Then  some  farmers  chop  the  crop. 


But  more  soon  pack  it  into  bales. 


Up  and  into  the  moxv  goes  the  hay. 


Sometimes  drying  continues  in  the  barn. 
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NDA’s  Milk  Pricing  Program 

National  Dairymen’s  Association  offers  its  plan  to  price  milk 

on  basis  of  cost  of  production  plus  profit. 


AIRY  farmers  agree  that  under 
the  present  system  they  have 
little  control  over  the  market 
prices  of  dairy  products. 
Sources  of  distribution  which 
_  set  prices  that  affect  his  in¬ 
come  are  not  interested  whe¬ 
ther  he  receives  a  fair  return  that  will  produce 
a  profit  over  his  production  costs  and  invest¬ 
ment.  If  he  is  to  survive,  the  dairy-  farmer 
must  control  the  price  of  dairy  products  from 
the  grass-roots  level.  He  must  be  able  to  take 
steps  to  eliminate  damaging  surpluses  and 
regulate  his  income  like  any  other  business¬ 
man.  This  can  be  accomplished  only  if  dairy 
farmers  are  part  of  a  closely-knit  organiza¬ 
tion  which  is  controlled  and  administered  from 
the  dairy  farmers’  level,  not  influenced  by 
political  or  other  considerations. 


Purpose  of  the  Program 

The  National  Dairymen’s  Association  has 
been  formed  to  accomplish  these  results.  It 
promotes  a  plan  conceived  by  dairy  farmers 
with  objectives  based  on  the  theory  that  what 
other  industries,  businesses,  labor  unions  and 
agricultural  groups  have  done  to  further  their 
own  interests,  the  dairy  producer  can  do  for 
himself  also. 

Other  plans  proposed  in  the  past  have  been 
temporary  programs  which  have  not  been 
practical.  This  program  is  a  long-term  plan 
which  strikes  at  the  real  cause  of  the  dairy 
farmers’  economic  troubles.  It  will  take  up 
the  surpluses  and  keep  the  dairy  business 
on  an  even  keel. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  purpose  of  this 
dairy  program  is  to  obtain  equality  of  income 
for  dairy  farm  capital  and  dairy  farm  labor 
in  the  American  economy  of  this  twentieth 
century.  With  equal  American  hours,  wages  and 
profits,  they  can  maintain  their  farms  in 
a  good  state  of  physical  repair  and  pay  wages 
competitive  with  other  industries,  while  main¬ 
taining  a  maximum  of  the  power  of  decision  in 
the  hands  of  the  individual  dairy  farmer  com¬ 
patible  with  the  restrictions  both  self-imposed 
and  enforced  by  law  that  are  a  part  of  our 
private  enterprise  economy.  These  are  the  same 
restrictions  which  farmers  must  accept  if  they 
are  to  attain  an  equitable  positon  in  the  market. 

Details  of  Organization 

The  National  Dairymen’s  Association  will  be 
organized  on  a  county  or  local  unit  level,  each 
unit  having  its  own  officers  and  directors 
elected  by  its  own  membership.  All  local  units 
will  be  affiliated  with  the  central  organization, 
which  will  handle  the  program  on  a  national 
level  subject  to  the  wishes  of  the  members 
of  the  local  units. 

This  program  can  be  put  into  effect  with 
very  little  change  in  federal  legislation.  Dairy 
farmers  can  ask  for  a  national  federal  order 
on  manufacturing  milk.  In  order  to  stabilize 
their  own  prices,  dairy  farmers  would  have  to 
have  legislation  allowing  them  to  collect  a 
stabilization  fee  for  the  purpose  of  buying  sur¬ 
plus  milk  products.  With  this  legislation  they 
can  support  their  own  prices  with  money 
accumulated  by  a  self-imposed  stabilization  fee 
assessed  against  each  100  pounds  of  milk. 

The  Pricing  Program 

The  selling  price  will  be  determined  by  a 
stabilization  board — consisting  of  dairy  farmers 
elected  as  directors’  by  members  in  each  of  the 
15  districts — on  a  constructed  average  cost-of- 
production  basis,  including  investment,  taxes, 
depreciation,  expenses,  American  wages  and 
profits  based  on  the  cost  of  living  index.  Ten¬ 
tatively,  the  figure  set  for  manufacturing  milk 
( 3.95  per  cent  fat  content — the  national  aver¬ 
age  )  is  $5.29  in  Wisconsin.  A  support  price 


will  be  declared  for  milk  powder,  butter  and 
cheddar  cheese  ( of  low  manufacturing  cost ) 
at  a  figure  to  permit  dairy  plants  to  pay  the 
farmers  constructed  average  cost-  of-production 
prices.  By  setting  prices  on  powder,  butter  and 
cheese,  a  floor  will  be  established  on  all  other 
dairy  products.  All  milk  prices  are  today — and 
all  milk  prices  will  be  under  this  plan — based 
on  the  surplus  area  manufacturing  milk  price 
plus  freight  and  premiums.  The  surplus  area 
today  is  in  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota.  The  farm¬ 
er  in  the  Northeast  does  not  produce  enough 
manufacturing  milk  to  supply  his  own  area. 
The  Northeast  is  a  dairy-product  shortage 
area  and  has  to  import  cheese,  butter  and 
milk  powder  from  the  Wisconsin-Minnesota 
surplus  area.  Under  this  program  the  stabili¬ 
zation  board  will  do  its  purchasing  in  Wis¬ 
consin  which  produces  14  per  cent  of  the 
nation’s  supply  of  milk,  and  which  is  the  only 
area  in  which  surplus  manufacturing  milk  is 
produced.  The  price  for  manufacturing  milk 
set  by  the  stabilization  board  would  become 
the  price  in  the  surplus-producing  area.  All 
manufacturing  milk  in  any  other  area  of  the 
United  States  would  be  paid  for  at  the  es¬ 
tablished  price  in  Wisconsin  plus  the  freight 
differential  between  Wisconsin  and  the  point 
at  which  the  manufacturing  milk  was  produced. 

For  example: 

Price  of  manufacturing  milk  (3.95%  fat) 
in  Wisconsin  surplus  area,  and  base 
price  of  manufacturing  milk  in  N.  Y. . .  .$5.29 

Plus  freight  differential  for  100  lbs.  of 


milk  equivalent  in  daffy  products . 25 

New  York  price  .  $5.54 


Class  I  milk  in  Chicago  sets  the  price  for  all 
milksheds  in  the  United  States  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  The  Chicago  price  is  the 
price  of  manufacturing  milk  in  Wisconsin  plus 
a  premium  of  $1.00.  The  Class  I  (fluid  milk) 
price  in  other  milksheds  is  equal  to  the  manu¬ 
facturing  price  in  Wisconsin  plus  the  $1.00 
premium  in  Chicago  plus  the  freight  differen¬ 
tial  from  Chicago  to  the  area  where  the  milk 
is  produced. 


For  example: 

Manufacturing  milk  in  Wisconsin .  $5.29 

Plus  premium  for  Class  I  in  Chicago....  1.00 
Plus  freight  differential  between  New 
York  and  Chicago  for  100  lbs.  of 
fluid  milk  .  1.75 


Price  of  fluid  milk  in  New  York .  $8.04 

Blend  price  where  50  per  cent  fluid 
utilization  (as  in  New  York  State): 

100  lbs.  Class  I  milk .  $8.04 

100  lbs.  Class  manufacturing  milk .  5.54 


Blend  price  200  lbs.  of  milk . $13.58 

Blend  price  100  lbs.  of  milk 

($13.58  divided  by  2) .  $6.79 

Stabilization  Board 

At  the  initiation  of  the  program  it  would  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  stabilization  board  to  gradu¬ 
ally  increase  the  price  to  equal  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion  plus  wages  and  profit  as  determined  by 
the  index  of  the  cost  of  production  and  the 
index  of  the  cost  of  living.  By  carefully  watch¬ 
ing  the  effects  of  the  price  increases  on  de¬ 
mand,  the  stabilization  board  could  best  deter¬ 
mine  how  rapidly  the  price  can  be  increased 
the  full  $2.04  above  the  present  price  of 
$3.25.  It  is  suggested  that  the  stabilization 
board  increase  the  price  of  3.95  per  cent  milk 
by  $1.40  per  100  pounds  at  the  beginning  of 
the  program,  and  that  the  remaining  64-cent 
increase  in  price  be  added  to  the  farmer’s  price 
as  rapidly  as  the  market  will  absorb  it. 

This  price,  based  on  $5.29  per  hundred 
pounds,  would  bring  the  price  of  milk  powder 
at  the  plant  level  to  22  cents,  butter  to  85  cents, 
cheese  to  53  cents. 

Handling  of  “Surplus”  Milk 

Each  dairy  farmer  would  receive  $2.04  more 
per  100  lbs.  of  manufacturing  milk  at  the  price 
of  $5.29  per  100  pounds  than  he  receives  today. 
A  portion  of  this  $2.04  increase  would  be  de¬ 
posited  in  a  central  buying  account.  This  portion 
— 35  cents  per  100  pounds  of  milk  sold — would 
be  put  into  a  central  buying  fund  controlled 
(  Continued  on  Page  346 ) 


A  Plan  from  the  Grass  Roots 


National  Dairymen’s  Association  was  or¬ 
ganized  in  Chicago  early  in  April.  Partici¬ 
pating  in  the  formation  were  representatives 
from  11  dairy  groups  with  approximately 
225,000  members.  During  the  past  seven 
weeks,  the  association’s  leaders  have  been 
at  work  laying  the  groundwork  for  a  mem¬ 
bership  drive  and  explaining  their  program 
to  members  of  the  Congress  and  officials  in 
the  USDA.  It  has  been  presented  for  con¬ 
sideration  to  the  National  Milk  Producers 
Federation,  the  National  Grange  and  the 
National  Farmers’  Union. 

Since  the  NDA’s  program  is  based  on  the 
active  participation  of  the  grass  roots,  it  is 
essential  that  the  full  program  be  presented 
in  detail  to  all  dairymen.  As  the  first  step 
in  that  direction,  the  plan  is  published  in 
this  issue  of  The  Rural  New  Yorker  —  its 
first  publication  anywhere. 

We  are  happy  to  be  able  to  participate 
in  this  worthy  project,  conceived  by  and 
for  the  grass  roots. 

No  claim  is  made  that  this  NDA  plan  is 
100  per  cent  perfect,  nor  that  it  is  now  in 
its  final  form,  but  by  the  same  token 
no  one  can  dispute  the  legitimacy  and 
equity  of  NDA’s  premises  —  ( 1 )  that  under 
the  present  system  dairymen  have  little 
control  over  prices  and  that  adequate  con¬ 
trol  can  be  accomplished  only  by  organi¬ 


zation,  controlled  and  administered  from  the 
dairy  farmers’  level;  and  ( 2 )  that  there 
must  be  equality  of  income  for  dairy  farm 
capital  and  dairy  farm  labor.  When  dairy 
farmers  have  a  medium  through  which  they 
can  reflect  their  costs  in  their  price  and  show 
their  ability  and  willingness  to  keep  supplies 
in  line  with  demand  on  a  national  level,  they 
will  be  in  the  same  position  as  other  Ameri¬ 
can  production  industries.  This  NDA  plan 
could  well  be  the  necessary  medium  if  it 
receives  adequate  support  from  dairymen. 

There  may  be  some  who  feel  that  local 
federal  milk  orders  will  eventually  solve  the 
dairy  price  problem.  The  futile  experience 
of  the  past  19  years  with  a  federal  order  in 
the  New  York  market  —  and  19  years  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  a  short  span  —  would  seem  to  be 
a  more  than  sufficient  rebuttal  to  that  ex¬ 
pression  of  confidence.  As  a  deterrent  to 
chaos  and  as  a  watchdog  over  dealers,  the 
federal  milk  order  has  performed  commend- 
ably,  but  it  has  certainly  proved  to  be  com¬ 
pletely  ineffective  in  strengthening  farmers’ 
bargaining  power  over  prices. 

We  commend  this  NDA  plan  to  every¬ 
one’s  careful  attention.  It  merits  a  great  deal 
of  thought  by  all  dairy  farmers.  If  it  passes 
the  thought  stage  with  a  respectable  mark, 
constructive  action  would  be  the  inevitable 
result. 
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Microclimate 

• 

What  It  Means 

to  Plants 

• 

If  animals  find  weather  rough,  they 
can  usually  seek  shelter.  Plants  on 
the  other  hand,  must  accept  and 
adapt  themselves  to  the  weather  as 
they  find  it,  or  perish.  This  is  one 
important  reason  why  the  intimate 
climate  immediately  surrounding 
plants  is  so  important — not  only  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  plants  but  like¬ 
wise  from  the  standpoint  of  the  dis¬ 
eases  and  insects  that  prey  upon  the 
plants.  Everyone  who  sows  and 
reaps  is  deeply  conscious  of  what  a 
hazard  weather  can  be  but  only  re¬ 
cently  have  we  become  clearly  aware 
of  the  possible  differences  between 
the  weather  at  shoulder  height  of  a 
man  and  that  down  among  growing 
plants.  This  microclimate  has  been 
studied  for  several  years  at  the  U.  S. 
Regional  Pasture  Research  Labora¬ 
tory,  State  College,  Pennsylvania. 

The  components  of  microclimiate, 
just  as  of  climate  higher  up,  are  tem¬ 
perature,  moisture  and  air  movement 
all  of  which  are  controlled  by  such 
factors  as  radiation  from  the  sun,  dis¬ 
tribution  of  land  and  water  masses, 
and  topography  of  the  land  surface. 
The  vegetative  cover  of  the  land  sur¬ 
face  has  a  marked  influence  on  micro¬ 
climate.  Our  principal  purpose  here 
is  to  point  out  the  relationship  of 
the  components  of  the  microclimate 
near  the  ground  to  those  same  com¬ 
ponents  higher  up.  Let  us  first  con¬ 
sider  air  temperature  as  measured 
from  November  1948  to  May  1953  at 
various  heights  up  to  eight  feet  over 
a  Kentucky  bluegrass  sod  at  State 
College,  Pa.  The  readings  were  re¬ 
corded  automatically  at  intervals  of 
two  or  three  hours  and  at  heights  of 
three,  12,  24,  48,  60  and  96  inches 
above  the  soil  surface.  Since  the  blue- 
grass  sod  was  kept  clipped  to  a 
height  of  one  and  a  half  inches,  the 
temperature  at  the  three-inch  height 
was  taken  near  the  top  of  the  grass. 

The  most  striking  fact  shown  by 
these  records  is  the  much  greater 
range  in  temperature  that  occurs 
near  the  lower  levels.  In  other  words, 
it  gets  much  hotter  during  the  day 
and  colder  at  night  near  the  surface 
of  the  soil  than  it  does  a  few  feet 
above.  When  the  average  daily  or 
average  monthly  temperatures  are 
compared,  little  difference  is  found 
at  the  various  heights,  but  at  the 
lower  levels  temperatures  are  gener¬ 
ally  higher  in  the  daytime  and  lower 
at  night.  Fluctuations  in  tempera¬ 
tures  a  few  inches  above  the  ground 
surface  are  greater  during  warm 
than  during  cold  seasons.  Snow 
cover  prevents  extreme  fluctuations. 


Air  temperature  and  relative  hu¬ 
midity  are  often  much  different 
down  where  grass  and  clover  grow. 
Ground-level  atmospheric  conditions 
are  known  as  microclimate. 

The  difference  in  temperature  near 
the  ground  and  that  five  feet  above 
it,  which  is  the  standard  height  used 
by  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau,  may 
exceed  plus  or  minus  10  deegrees 
Fahrenheit. 

It  is  of  some  interest  in  this  con¬ 
nection  to  recall  that  the  sun  rays  do 
not  directly  warm  the  air  but  warm 
only  surfaces  such  as  those  of  soil, 
vegetation  and  buildings,  and  they 
in  turn  warm  the  air.  On  the  other 
hand,  these  surfaces  are  cooled  at 
night  by  radiating  heat  into  space. 
Under  a  cloud  cover  much  of  this 
heat  is  reflected  so  that  cooling  is 
not  as  rapid  nor  to  the  same  degree 
as  on  a  clear  night. 

A  cloudy  sky  cuts  down  incoming 
radiation  from  the  sun  during  the 
day  and  reflects  the  outgoing  radia¬ 
tion  from  the  earth  at  night.  During 
such  periods,  as  compared  with  fair 
weather,  one  does  not  find  the  air 
temperature  near  ground  level  so 
different  from  that  above.  Similarly, 
when  strong  winds  blow,  the  various 
air  layers  above  the  surface  become 
mixed.  For  these  reasons  dew  or 
frost  is  not  so  likely  to  form  on  grass 
or  other  vegetation  during  cloudy 
or  windy  weather. 

The  moisture  in  the  air  is  com¬ 
monly  expressed  as  relative  humidity 
but  a  more  useful  measure  of  moist¬ 
ure  in  the  air,  for  agricultural  pur¬ 
poses,  is  vapor  pressure  deficit  which 
more  accurately  expresses  the  evapo¬ 
rating  power  of  air  and  provides  a 
sound  basis  for  comparing  evapora¬ 
tion  capacity  regardless  of  time  or 
place  and  irrespective  of  tempera¬ 
ture.  “Dewcells,”  the  elements  used 
for  controlling  humidity  in  factories, 
were  placed  at  one  and  a  half,  three, 
six  and  60  inches  above  a  Kentucky 
bluegrass  sod  and  used  for  measur¬ 
ing  automatically  moisture  in  the  air 
at  two-  or  three-hour  intervals  during 
the  same  period  that  the  air  temper¬ 
atures  were  recorded.  From  the  data 
so  obtained  vapor  pressure  deficits 
were  calculated. 

During  the  day  near  ground  level 
the  moisture  content  of  the  air  was 
(Continued  on  Page  334) 


Fast  Drying  for  Corn 


Edward  Gahan,  drier  operator,  checks  the  loading  mechanism  of  the  con¬ 
tinuous  belt  dryer  at  the  Grist  Mill  in  Schoharie,  N.  Y.  Two  500-lb.  LP-Gas 
tanks  store  the  fuel  for  the  2V2  million  b.t.u.  burner  which  heats  the  air  as 
it  is  forced  through  the  batches  of  corn  in  the  drier.  ( See  story,  page  336). 


June  1,  1957 


Hanson’s  new  1957 sprayers 
do  more  for  you! 


Swath-o-maf  it . . .  Newest  Way  to  Spray! 


Hanson  "Swath-o-matic”  makes  side  winds  work  for  you  auto¬ 
matically — nothing  else  like  it  on  the  market!  Switches  spray  swaths  from  left  to  right 
side  of  tractor  so  that  you  always  spray  with  the  wind — never  against  it.  Big  spray 
swaths  cover  up  to  40-feet  in  either  direction — or  if  winds  are  normal,  sprays  to  both 
sides  with  swaths  up  to  68-feet.  Spray  fields,  pastures,  row  crops,  roadsides,  etc. 


Multi-jet . .  for  specialized  farm  spraying! 


At  modest  prices,  Hanson  Multi-jet  boom  sprayers  (choice  of  21- 
foot  and  31-foot  models)  bring  you  many  features  found  in  no  other  spraying  equip¬ 
ment.  Economical  and  efficient,  they  are  ideal  for  such  specialized  chemical  applica¬ 
tions  as  cotton  spraying,  row  crop  applications,  drop-nozzle  work,  under-leaf  coverage 
and  band  spraying.  Hanson  accessories  are  available  for  all  types  of  applications. 


Brodjet.  .handles  all  your  spraying  jobs! 

Hanson  Brodjet  is  5  farm  sprayers  in  1 — handles  every  job  in  a 
complete,  year-round  spraying  program.  Uses  no  booms — sprays  with  swaths  up  to 
68-feet.  Gives  top  speed,  ease  and  economy.  Tractor-mounted,  it  sprays  fields,  pastures, 
row  crops  and  roadsides  —  provides  three  hand-gun  combinations  for  livestock, 
orchard  and  spot  spraying,  high-pressure  cleaning,  fire  fighting,  etc. — no  extras  to  buy. 


See  the  Hanson  spraying  equipment  that 
best  suits  your  needs  on  display  at  your 
local  Hanson  dealer — ask  him  for  a  free 
demonstration — or  fill  out  coupon  below 
and  mail  it  to  us  for  your  big,  tree  copy 
of  Hanson's  file  folder  full  of  up-to-the- 
minute,  7957  sprayer  ideas ! 


HANSON  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 
1267  Charles  Street,  Beloit,  Wisconsin 

Please  rush  me  free  copy  of  Hanson's  big  j 
file  folder  full  of  modern  sprayer  ideas. 

Name  _ _ _  j 

Address. _  J 

Post  Office _  J 

State  _ .  I 

I 


Always  spray  with  Hanson..  A  LI  WAYS! 
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STRAWBERRIES! 


EMPIRE 

PLANTS 


Guaranteed  Producers 


Quarts  and  quarts  of  the  most  mouth¬ 
watering  strawberries  that  ever  crossed 
your  lips  .  .  .  for  only  $1.00! 

EMPIRE  Strawberry  plants,  recently  de¬ 
veloped  at  the  N.  Y.  State  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  produce  huge  delicious  berries  during  the 
June  strawberry  season,  with  a  minimum  of 
care.  Slice  them.  .  .they’re  juicy  red  clear 
through,  with  tempting,  tangy  taste.  Hardy, 
withstand  adverse  conditions  and  grow  in 
almost  any  soil,  giving  the  most  fruit  in  the 
least  space.  Plants  are  sent  with  complete 
instructions. 

Send  just  one  dollar  for  25  guaranteed 
producing  Empire  Strawberry  plants,  post¬ 
paid.  Enjoy  the  finest  strawberries,  fresh 
from  your  own  garden.  Money  refunded  in 
7  days  for  any  reason.  Free  replacement  if 
plants  fail  to  produce  the  first  season. 

FREE  .  .  .  Expertly-prepared,  illustrated 
booklet.  "7  Strawberry  Gardens  for  Small 
Spaces.”  Space-saving  PLANS  and  CHARTS 
for  beautifying  every  size  and  type  of  garden. 


I  KELLY  BROS. 
I 
I 


77  YEARS  AS 
NURSERYMEN 
DEPT.  R6-1,  DANSVILLE,  NEW  YORK 

Enclosed  is  $1.00.  Send  25  guaranteed 
Empire  strawberry  plants  postpaid  plus 
FREE  booklet,  ”7  Strawberry  Gardens 
for  Small  Spaces.”  Must  bear  or  free  re¬ 
placement.  Money  back  in  7  days  for 
any  reason. 


Name. 


Address. 


City .  Zone .  State . 

(Offer  not  good  West  of  Mississippi) 


PLANTS 

NOW  READY 


CABBAGE  . $2.00 

CAULIFLOWER  .  2.20 

BROCCOLI  .  2.00 

TOMATO  .  2.20 

PEPPER  .  2.20 

BRUSSEL  SPROUT  .  2.00 

SWEET  POTATO  .  2.00 

COLLARD  .  1.95 

BEET  . 2.00 


ALL  LEADING 
VARIETIES 

100  500  1000  1000 

postage  postaee  postage  F.O  B 
prepaid  prepaid  prepiad  Sewell  1 


$4.10 

5.00 

3.95 

4.60 

5.00 

3.95 

5.00 

3.85 

3.95 


$4.95 

7.50 

5.00 

5.95 

8.00 

5.00 

7.50 

4.85 

5.00 


$3.00  i 

5.50  I 

3.50 
4.00 
6.oo ; 
4.00 
6.00  1 
3.00 
3.50 


Cabbage:  10,000  or  more  $2.75  per  M.  Cauliflower1 
in  lots  of  10,000  or  more  $4.75  per  M. 

We  Guarantee  Good  Delivery. 
COMPLETE  LINE  OF  HIGH  GRADE  SEEDS 
SEND  FOR  CATALOG  OF  SEEDS  &  PLANTS  I 

J  0R0L  LEDDEN  &  SONS,  Sewell,  N.  J. ; 

J  LARGEST  GROWERS  AND  SHIPPERS  OF  I 
£  VEGETABLE  PLANTS  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 

C  SEEDSMEN  FOR  FIFTY-TWO  YEARS. 


TOMATO  PLANTS  • 

0  CABBAGE  PLANTS 

VIRGINIA  STATE  INSPECTED  tomato  plants. 
Your  guarantee  of  plants  free  of  nematode 
and  all  other  plant  diseases.  Plant  the  best 
this  year  —  use  plants  from  our  Premium 
CERTIFIED  seed. 

Cabbage,  Broccoli,  Cauliflower 
Top  Quality  —  Ready  Now 
Tomato,  Sweet  Potato  ready  May  15 

QUALITY  COSTS  NO  MORE 
Write  or  Telephone  for  Catalogue  and  Prices 

J.  P.  COUNCILL  COMPANY 

Phone:  Logan  23546  FRANKLIN,  VA. 

“Virginia’s  Oldest  and  Largest  Growers” 


Million  Field  Grown  Vegetable  Plants 

CABBAGE:  Marion  Market,  Copenhagen,  Golden  Acre, 
Ballhead,  Ferrys’  Round  Dutch,  Flat  Dutch,  Wake¬ 
fields,  Badger  Market,  Bonanza,  Red  Dutch.  ONION: 
Prizetaker,  Yellow  or  White  Sweet  Spanish.  Best  Va¬ 
rieties:  Broccoli,  Brussel  sprouts.  Lettuce:  300-$2.75; 
500-$3.50  ;  I000-$5.50  postpaid  ;  express  collect  $2.50  per 
1000.  Snowball  Cauliflower:  1 00-$ 1 .50 :  500-$4.00; 

I000-$6.00  postpaid;  express  collect  $5.00  per  1000. 
TOMATO:  Virginia  State  Inspected,  Grown  from  Cer¬ 
tified  Seed:  Rutger,  Marglobe,  Stokesdale,  Longred: 
300-$2.75;  500-$3.50;  I000-$5.50  postpaid;  express 

collect  $3.00  per  1000.  Hybrid  Stokescross  No.  5:  100- 
$1.75;  300-$4.00;  500-$5.00;  I000-S7.00  postpaid; 

express  collect  $6.00  per  1000.  SWEET  POTATO: 
Porto  Rica,  Cuban  Yam.  PEPPER:  California  Won¬ 
der,  Yolo  Wonder:  1 00-$l  .50 ;  500-$4.00;  I000-$6.0G 
postpaid;  express  collect  $5.00  per  1000.  BUNCH 
POTATO:  1 00-$  1 .75 ;  300-$3.50;  500-$4.50;  1000- 

$7.00  postpaid;  express  collect  $6.00-1000.  All  plants 
grown  from  best  seed  obtainable.  Moss  packed.  Can 
load  trucks  at  Farm.  Good  Plants  Guaranteed. 

Joyner’s  Plant  Faam 

FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA,  Phone:  Logan  2-8613 


F.ELD  GROWN  TOMATO  PLANTS 

Healthy,  Vigorous,  Full-Bearing  Plants  from  the 
TOMATO  PLANT  CENTER  OF  THE  WORLD! 
25-1.00,  50-1.50,  post  pd.  .  .400-2.50,  1,000-4.00, 

express  collect.  10,000  or  over,  3.50  per  thou.,  exp. 
coll.  You  can  depend  on  our  25  years  experience. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for  Free  Circular. 

M.  H.  EVANS  &  SONS, 

DEPT.  B,  TY  TY,  GEORGIA 


-  CHRISTMAS  TREE  - 

SEEDLINGS  AND  TRANSPLANTS 
Grow  quality  trees  by  planting  proven  quality  — 
PINES,  SPRUCES,  FIRS.  Price  list,  planting  guide 
and  shearing  bulletin  on  request.  Place  your  order 
now  while  popular  species  and  sizes  are  available. 
ECCLES  NURSERIES,  Box  65-Y,  Rimersburg,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE  —  High  Yielding  Blight  Resistant 
KENNEBEC  Seed  Potatoes.  Also  outstanding  new 
Varieties:  SACO.  PLYMOUTH  and  MERRIMAC. 
THOMPSON  FARMS,  CLYMER,  NEW  YORK 


The  Garden  in  June 


HE  tomato,  a  warm-season 
vegetable,  should  never  be 
planted  until  danger  of 
frost  is  past.  Even  if  set 
early  and  protected  from 
frost,  a  plant  needs  con¬ 
siderable  time  to  take  hold. 
Often  it  does  no  better  than  one 
transplanted  two  or  three  weeks 
later.  The  best  average  temperature 
for  tomatoes  is  between  70  and  50 
degrees.  Tomato  growth  is  impaired 
by  chilling  below  50  degrees,  with 
definite  injury  occuring  around  40. 
Temperatures  below  58  degrees  or 
above  95  for  several  hours  at 
pollination  time  usually  result  in 
poor,  if  any,  fruit  set.  Poor  fruit  set 
on  the  first  or  second  cluster  can  be 
attributed  to  cold  night  tempera¬ 
tures.  Although  hormone  sprays  to 
insure  good  set  during  cold  weather 
are  on  the  market,  they  have  not 
proved  entirely  satisfactory.  Their 
big  disadvantage  is  that  they  cause 
unmarketable  mis-shapen  and  cat¬ 
faced  fruits.  Progress  has  been  made 
in  breeding  tomato  varieties  that  set 
fruit  under  adverse  temperatures, 
and  these  should  be  on  the  market 
in  a  few  years. 

Tomato  plants  will  grow  all  right 
naturally,  or  they  can  be  trained, 
pruned,  or  staked.  If  trained  and 
pruned,  the  plants  can  be  spaced 
more  closely  for  heavier  total  yield. 
Plants  kept  off  the  ground  are  less 
subject  to  fruit  decay,  are  easy  to 
spray,  dust,  and  pick,  and  are  gener¬ 
ally  earlier  maturing.  But  training 
and  pruning  of  tomato  plants  in¬ 
volves  much  labor  and  extra  ma¬ 
terials. 

Fertilization  of  tomatoes  should  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  residual  fertility  of 
the  soil.  No  general  recommendations 
can  be  made;  they  depend  on  soil- 
test  results.  Sandy  and  sandy-ioam 
soil  usually  require  more  fertilizer 
than  do  heavier  soils,  but  over¬ 
fertilization,  particularly  with  nitro¬ 
gen,  can  drastically  reduce  a  crop.  An 
excess  of  nitrogen  makes  the  plants 
grow  only  vegetatively,  producing 
few  or  no  blossoms.  Tomatoes  can 
be  safely  side-dressed  with  nitrogen 
only  after  the  first  cluster  shows 
fruit.  Use  ammonium  nitrate  at  the 
rate  of  about  one  pound  per  400 
square  feet. 

Cucumber,  Squash  and  Melons 

All  members  of  the  cucurbit  fami¬ 
ly,  including  cukes,  squash  and  mel¬ 
ons,  are  warm-season  vegetables. 
Their  optimum  average  temperature 
is  65  to  75  degrees.  If  the  monthly 
average  goes  above  90  degrees  or 


falls  below  60  (50  degrees  for 

squash),  growth  stops  and  fruit  set 
is  seriously  impaired.  Because  these 
plants  do  not  transplant  well,  they 
ought  to  be  directly  seeded  in  hills. 
Plants  grown  in  bands  or  individual 
containers  can  be  successfully  trans¬ 
planted,  however,  if  the  root  system 
is  not  disturbed.  Seeding  or  trans¬ 
planting  should  be  made  in  the 
early  part  of  June.  These  crops  do 
not  tolerate  wet,  poorly  ventilated 
soil.  One  well  supplied  with  organic 
matter,  of  medium  texture,  and 
warming  up  rapidly  is  best. 

Cucumbers,  melons,  and  squashes 
respond  to  liberal  applications  of 
fertilizer.  On  the  average,  about  10 
pounds  of  a  5-10-5  fertlizer  for  400 
square  feet  of  garden  area  are  ample. 
In  light  soils  where  nitrogen  is  lost 
rapidly,  one  or  two  side  dressings 
of  nitrate  of  soda  or  ammonium  sul¬ 
fate  at  the  rate  of  a  pound  per  400 
square  feet  may  be  profitable.  After 
the  crop  is  growing  well,  cultivate 
shallowly,  only  enough  to  keep  down 
weeds. 

Sweet  Corn 

Sweet  corn  is  essentially  a  warm- 
weather  crop,  too.  Easily  killed  by 
frost,  it  may  be  seriously  injured  by 
prolonged  cool  temperatures.  Germ¬ 
ination  and  emergence  of  the  seed¬ 
lings  are  delayed,  or  entirely  pre¬ 
vented,  by  soil  temperatures  much 
below  50  degrees.  Only  a  few  known 
varieties  can  be  grown  satisfactorily 
where  the  three-month  average  mid¬ 
summer  temperature  is  below  65.  In 
successive  plantings  of  a  single  va¬ 
riety,  the  later  ones  develop  faster 
because  they  encounter  more  warm 
weather. 

Sweet  corn  can  be  successfully 
grown  on  any  kind  of  soil  that  is  well 
drained.  On  average  soils  eight  to 
10  pounds  of  a  5-10-5  fertilizer  per 
400  square  feet  are  ample.  On  sandy 
soils  12  to  14  pounds  of  the  same 
can  be  used.  Sweet  corn  should  be 
side  dressed  with  about  one  pound 
of  ammonium  nitrate  per  400  square 
feet  when  the  plants  are  knee  high. 

Evidence  shows  that  removal  ol 
suckers,  or  tillers,  from  sweet  corn 
plants  is,  at  best,  a  waste  of  time 
and  labor.  In  some  corn  areas  it  has 
actually  reduced  yields. 

If  chemicals  are  not  used  in  weed 
control,  cultivation  should  be  started 
about  the  time  of  emergence.  After 
the  plants  are  over  12  inches  high, 
cultivation  should  be  shallow  ex¬ 
cept  between  the  rows. 

B.  L.  Pollack 


Microclimate 

(Continued  from  Page  333) 
greatest  around  noon  but  at  the  60- 
inch  height  moisture  content  was 
uniform.  On  cloudy  days  more  water 
was  in  the  air  at  all  heights  than 
on  clear  days.  Immediately  above  the 
bluegrass  sod  the  moisture  content  of 
the  air  was  consistently  greater  dur¬ 
ing  the  day  than  during  the  night. 
The  evaporating  power  of  the  air, 
expressed  as  vapor  pressure  deficit, 
increased  from  April  through  July 
and  also  from  the  one-and-a-half-inch 
to  the  60-inch  height.  It  decreased 
from  August  through  October.  Air 
with  the  same  relative  humidity  may 
have  as  much  as  three  times  the 
evaporating  capacity  in  July  as  it 
has  in  April. 

A  few  years  ago  an  investigation  at 
the  Pasture  Laboratory  showed  that 
a  leaf  spot  of  orchardgrass  may 
spread  even  during  the  driest 
weather.  The  spore  (seed)  of  the 
fungus  causing  the  disease  may  germ- 
nate  and  enter  a  leaf  in  about  six 
hours  under  favorable  moisture  con¬ 
ditions.  Such  conditions  were  found 
to  exist  at  night  among  orchardgrass 


plants  even  after  a  prolonged  dry 
spell.  Information  regarding  the 
exaporating  power  of  air  is  useful  in 
connection  with  the  installation  of 
hay  drying  equipment  for  barns. 
Ladino  clover  stolons  (stems  that 
rest  on  the  ground)  are  sometimes 
killed  by  freezing  and  thawing  tem¬ 
peratures  end  drying  winds  of  early 
Spring.  Such  a  microclimate  can  be 
modified  either  by  a  light  mulch  or 
by  leaving  in  the  Fall  the  protec¬ 
tive  cover  of  a  companion  grass.  On 
several  hot  summer  days  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  stolons  was  found  to  be 
123  degrees  Fahrenheit  when  the  air 
temperature  was  only  85  degrees  F., 
but  at  night  these  same  stolons  were 
several  degrees  cooler  than  the  air 
temperature  of  70  degrees  F.  One  of 
the  most  obvious  uses  of  information 
regarding  microclimate  is  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  seedling  establishment,  per¬ 
haps  the  most  critical  period  in  the 
whole  life  history  of  a  plant.  These 
few  illustrations  may  serve  to  show 
why  a  study  of  microclimate  appears 
to  be  important  from  the  standpoint 
of  agriculture. 

R.  J.  Garber  and  V.  G.  Sprague 


FOR  RUGGED 


IRRIGATION  CHORES 


ALCOA 


SUNSET  ENGINEERING  CO. 
Hamburg  Turnpike 
RIVERDALE,  NEW  JERSEY 


CABBAGE  PLANTS 

Golden  Acre,  Copenhagen,  Marion  Market,  Ferry’s 
Round  Dutch,  Penn  State  Ballhead,  Danish  Ballhead; 
$2.50-1.000.  Red  Cabbage:  Red  Acre.  $3.50-1000. 

TOMATO  PLANTS 

Grown  from  Certified  seed,  Vir¬ 
ginia  State  Inspected.  Your  assurance  of  plants  free 
from  nematodes  and  other  plant  diseases.  Rutger,  Mar- 
globt,  Stokesdale,  Valiant:  $3.50-1,000.  Longred,  Fire¬ 
ball,  Red  Jacket:  $5.00-1,000.  Hybrid  Tomato  Plants: 
Stokescross  No.  4,  Stokescross  No.  6,  $7.50-1.000. 

Pepper  Plants:  California  Wonder  (sweet),  Yolo 

Wonder  A  (sweet).  Hungarian  Yellow  Wax  (hot), 
Longred,  Cayenne  (hot):  $5.00-1,000.  Sweet  Potato 
Plants:  Cuban  Yams.  Porto  Rico,  Nancy  Hall,  $5.00- 
1.000.  Bunch  Porto  Rico  (Vineless)  $7.50,  1,000. 
Cauliflower:  Early  Snowball  X  $5.00-1.000.  Broccoli: 

$3.50-1,000.  Onion  Plants:  Yellow  Sweet  Spanish, 
Yellow  Bermuda,  White  Bermuda,  $2.50-1,000. 

We  specialize  in  growing  quality  plants.  Write,  wire 
or  telephone  us  your  orders  and  we  can  make  ship¬ 
ment  to  you  by  Air  Express,  Railway  Express  or  we 
can  load  your  trucks  heer  at  the  farm.  Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. 

Dixie  Plant  Co. 

FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA  Telephone  LO  2-3872 


TWENTY  MILLION  Vegetable  Plants  NOW  Ready 

CABBAGE:  Copenhagen,  Golden  Acre,  Marion  Mar¬ 
ket,  Ferry's  Rcund  Dutch,  Wakefields.  Penn  State 
Ballhead,  Danish  Ballhead:  300-J2.75;  500-$4.00: 

I000-$6.50  prepaid;  express  $2.50-1000.  RED  ACRE 
Cabbage:  1 00-$  1 .50 ;  300-$3.50;  500-S4.50;  I000-$7.50 
prepaid;  express  $3.50-1000.  TOMATO:  Virginia  State 
Inspected  Varieties:  Rutger,  Marglobe,  Stokesdale, 
Valiant:  300-52.75 ;  500-$4.00;  l000-$6.50  prepaid; 

express  $3.50-1000.  LONG  RED,  RED  JACKET  and 
GLAMOUR  TOMATO:  300-S3.50;  500-$4.50;  1 000- 

$7.50  prepaid;  express  $5.00-1000.  HYBRID  TOMATO: 
Stokescross  No.  4  and  No.  6:  I00-$2.00;  300-$4.50; 
500-S6.00;  1 000 -$  1 0  prepaid;  express  $7.50-1000. 

POTATO:  Porto  Rico,  Cuban  Yam,  Nancy  Hall. 
PEPPED:  California  Wonder.  Yolo  Wonder,  Long  Red 
Cayenne:  1 00-$  1 .50 ;  300-$3.50;  500-$4.50;  I000-$7.00 
prepaid:  Express  $5.00-1000.  BUNCH  PORTO  RICO 
POTATO:  I00-$2.00;  300-$5.00;  500-$7.00;  1 000-510 
prepaid:  express  $7.50-1000:  SNOWBALL  CAULI¬ 
FLOWER:  1 00-$  1 .50 ;  500-$4.50 ;  l000-$7.00  prepaid; 
express  $5.00-1000.  We  can  load  your  truck  here  at 
the  farm.  Growing  quality  plants  34  years.  Try  them 
for  a  good  crop. 

HARVEY  LANKFORD,  FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA 

 Telephone  LO-23008 


Sweet  Potato  Farms 

PRICES  POSTPAID 

New  Vineless  Bush  PORTORICO,  GOLDRUSH  and 
ALL  GOLD:  200-$l.50;  500-$2.25;  I000-$4.00. 

YELLOW  NANCY  HALL  or  TENNESSEE  PORTO- 
RICAN:  200-$  1 .25 ;  500-$2.00;  I000-$3.50 

GROWN  FROM  TREATED  SEED 

Green  Healthy  Plants  and  Quick  Shipment  Guaranteed 

Tri-County  Farms 

_  MCKENZIE,  TENNESSEE 

NEW  DURHAM  EVERBEARING  RED  RASPBERRY 
PLANTS  —  ONLY  $10-100.  Latham,  Taylor  and  Chief 
$8.00-100.  Strawberry  Plants:  Superfection  everbear¬ 
ing,  $4.60-100;  Premier,  Robinson,  New  World’s 

Wonder.  $3.25-100.  All  postpaid,  virus  free.  UP  7-5515 
MacDOWELL  BERRY  FARM,  Ballston  Lake,  N.  Y. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 


Prepaid 
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7.50 

Egg  Plant  .. 
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Sweet  Potato 
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1.75 

4.50 

7.00 

Broccoli,  Brussel  Sprouts 
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1.50 

3.25 

5.00 

Cabbage,  $3.00;  Tomato, 

$4.00 

express 

>  col.ect  per 

1000 

Catalogue  on 

request. 

FIELD  PLANT 

FARM 

LOCATED  in 

BARNSBORO, 

P.  0. 

SEWELL, 

N.  J. 

-  KODACHROME  PROCESSING  - 

8  mm  roll  or  35  mm  20  exp.  $1.25.  Prompt  Service. 
Write  for  mailer  and  prices.  COLOR  PIX, 
DEPT.  Y,  CPO  BOX  30.  KINGSTON,  N.  Y. 


OPPORTUNITY  FOR 
MIDDLE-AGED  MAN 

We  need  a  few  reliable  men 
to  act  as  our  local  represen¬ 
tatives  and  take  subscriptions  to 
The  R.  N.-Y.  Liberal  com¬ 
missions  allowed  on  both  new 
and  renewal  orders.  Each  man 
is  given  exclusive  territory  and 
can  earn  substantial  income. 
Must  own  car.  References  re¬ 
quired.  Write  — 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Grange 


Topics 


The  National  Grange  observes  that 
Americans  are  not  as  well  fed  as 
many  people  might  be  led  to  believe. 
It  points  out  that  the  United  States 
stands  13th  in  per-capita  milk  con¬ 
sumption  among  the  nations  of  the 
world  and  just  fifth  in  red  meat  use. 
Only  in  consumption  of  poultry  does 
Uncle  Sam  lead  the  world.  Conse¬ 
quently,  it  reasons,  “farmers  are 
going  to  have  to  take  a  far  more  ac¬ 
tive  interest  in  self-help  sales  pro¬ 
motion  and  merchandising  pro¬ 
grams;  in  competition  with  every 
other  industry  for  the  consumer’s 
dollar  .  .  .  we’re  not  getting  our 
share.” 

Agriculture's  minority  position  in 
the  national  economy  is  going  to 
get  worse,  in  the  opinion  of 
National  Grange  Economist  L.  C. 
Halvorson.  Farmers  will  have  to  “or¬ 
ganize  tightly,  adequately  finance 
their  organizations,  and  present  a 
unified  front.  .  .”.  Predicting  that 
farmers  will  soon  represent  only  10 
per  cent  of  our  people,  Halvorson 
urges  them  to  increase  their  edu¬ 
cational  programs  among  city  neigh¬ 
bors,  “who  will  be  playing  a  bigger 
and  bigger  part  in  the  future  destiny 
of  rural  America”. 

The  National  Grange  continues  to 
oppose  any  increase  in  freight  rates. 
It  has  called  for  Congress  to  set  up 
a  bi-partisan  commission  to  draw  up 
recommendations  on  how  to  rid  the 
national  tax  structure  of  “inequities 
and  evils”.  Supporting  legislation  to 
amend  the  Packers  and  Stockyards 
Act  so  as  to  allow  deductions  from 
shippers’  livestock  payments  for  re¬ 
search  and  safes  promotion,  it  is  also 
backing  legislation  to  guarantee  agri¬ 
culture  exemptions  from  Wage  and 
Hour  regulations.  The  Grange  is  also 
moving  ahead  with  an  intensive  study 
of  vertical  integration  in  the  poul¬ 
try  business. 


Teamsters  Union  of  AFL-CIO.  In 
recognizing  that  farmers  are  pro¬ 
ducers  rather  than  just  laborers  and 
that  a  strike  is  the  only  effective 
weapon  which  a  union  can  use  to 
enforce  demands,  the  Grange  re¬ 
solved  its  belief  in  the  wish  of  the 
overwhelming  number  of  farmers  in 
Jefferson  County  to  remain  free  of 
outside  domination.  Prior  to  joining 
any  union,  a  farmer  should  make 
sure  he  understands  the  nature  and 
intent  of  it,  Pomona  resolved,  and 
he  should  make  sure  it  does  not 
tolerate  acts  of  violence  and  lawless¬ 
ness.  This  Pomona  also  recommend¬ 
ed  that  the  farmer-Granger  support 
efforts  for  legislation  which  would 
prevent  unfair  and  unnecessary  dairy 
regulations. 


New  York  State  Granges  are  tak¬ 
ing  some  pride  and  pleasure  in 
claims  to  “Golden  Grangers”.  With 
16  Golden  Sheaf  members,  Fairport 
Grange  was  suspected  of  leading  the 
country.  But  right  at  home  in  the 
Empire  State,  Rose  Hill  Grange 
countered  with  an  equal  number  of 
long-time  members,  one  of  72  years’ 
association.  With  these  members’ 
affiliation  each  ranging  from  50  to 
72  years,  together  they  represent  895 
years  of  Grange  service.  But  Newark 
Grange  tops  them  both.  There,  in 
Wayne  County,  20  Grangers  have 
been  active  for  more  than  50  years! 
This  does  not  mean  that  the  Grange 
is  an  organization  of  oldsters,  ob¬ 
serve  the  editors  of  National  Grange 
Monthly.  With  young  Grangers  so 
active,  it  certainly  shows  “there  is 
a  place  for  young  and  old  alike”  in 
any  and  all  good  local  Granges. 


Some  46  Subordinates  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  fiave  recently  reported  very 
sizable  increases  in  Grange  member¬ 
ship.  Montour  Valley  No.  2005  in 
Allegheny  County  leads  the  way  with 
a  net  membership  gain  of  35,  but 
Berks  County’s  Fleetwood  No.  1839 
is  almost  as  successful,  with  a  gain 
of  33.  Pennsylvania’s  campaign  for 
membership  is  moving  well  ahead. 

In  Butler  County,  Pomona  Grange 
recently  carried  a  resolution  asking 
Butler  Farm  Show  and  Butler  Fair 
directors  to  get  together  with  an 
arbitrator  in  a  real  effort  to  com¬ 
bine  the  two  organizations.  The 
Grange  also  voted  commendation  for 
State  Master  J.  C.  McSparran’s  quest 
for  a  reversal  of  a  court  decision 
which  referred  to  county  fairs  and 
agricultural  expositions  as  things  “of 
the  past”. 

Jefferson  County  Pomona  Grange 
recently  took  note  of  a  problem  con¬ 
fronting  local  dairy  farmers  about 
joining  Local  703,  an  affiliate  of  the 


In  Vermont,  South  Barre  Grange 
recently  recognized  its  charter  mem¬ 
bers  at  ceremonies  during  a  45th 
anniversary  celebration.  The  special 
cake  was  cut  by  South  Barre’s  first 
master,  Donald  V.  Camp.  West  in 
Monkton,  Florona  Juvenile  Grange 
continues  lively  activity.  Average  at¬ 
tendance  at  its  meetings  is  reported 
to  number  40.  Winning  several 
awards  for  its  progressive  programs, 
the  Juvenile  Grange  is  making  es¬ 
pecially  noteworthy  contributions  to 
charitable  programs. 


Mt.  Prospect  Grange  held  the 
second  annual  North  Country  Square 
Dance  at  Lancaster,  N.  H.,  Com¬ 
munity  Hall  recently.  Both  young 
and  older  people  participated,  with 
adequate  demonstration  and  instruc¬ 
tion  being  given  both  afternoon  and 
evening.  Mrs.  Doris  Marshall,  Mt. 
Prospect  master,  was  in  charge. 

At  the  recent  “neighbors’  night” 
at  Souhegan  Grange,  some  100  guests 
were  present.  Earlier,  the  subordi¬ 
nate  got  together  with  Hillsboro 
County  Pomona  for  a  joint  meeting 
and  a  successful  supper.  b. 


Green  Grass  Goes  to  the  Silo 


C.  L.  Stratton 


It  was  not  long  ago  that  our  great  annual  attack  on  grass  began.  Tractors, 
mowers,  rakes,  harvesters,  trucks,  trailers  and  blowers  were  all  on  hand  to 
store  green  goodness  of  the  fields  for  feeding  throughout  the  year.  Here 
John  Abbott,  Bellows  Falls,  Windham  County,  Vermont,  oversees  some 
stuff  on  its  way  from  the  sun  to  the  silo. 


KILL  QUACK  GRASS 


with 

Quack  grass  is  licked!  Now  MH  not  only  reduces  quack  grass 
growth,  but  also  eliminates  this  nuisance,  in  areas  devoted  to 
high-value  crops.  MH  is  so  safe  that  seeds  of  vegetable  and 
field  crops  can  be  planted  on  treated  areas  as  soon  as  plowing 
and  preparing  the  soil  are  completed.  No  soil  toxicity. 

Order  MH  from  your  local  supplier  today.  Write,  wire  or 
phone  us  if  unable  to  locate  immediate  source  of  supply. 

United  States  Rubber 

Naugatuck  Chemical  Division 

Naugatuck,  Connecticut 

producers  of  seed  protectants,  fungicides,  miticides,  insecticides,  growth  retard¬ 
ants,  herbicides:  Spergon,  Phygon,  Aramite,  Synklor,  MH,  Alanap,  Duraset. 


10.000  GALLONS 
BATTLESHIP  GRAY 
Exterior  Paint,  suitablo  for  motal  or  wood,  perfect 
condition,  packed  In  Ove-gailon  steel  cane.  Cancella¬ 
tion  on  large  Marine  order.  Price  $6.00  per  5  gal.  can. 


Check  with  order.  F.O.B.  RAHWAY.  NEW  JERSEY. 
COMMERCIAL  CHEMICAL  CO.,  RAHWAY.  N.  J. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


/“STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  BLDGS. 

*  F0R  ALL  purposes 

SECTIONAL  UTILITY  BLDGS. 
AND  GARAGES 

Easily  erected  ‘Quick  Delivery 
Shipped  anywhere  •  Send  for  folder 

JOHN  COOPER  CO. 

2nd  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

DEALERS  WANTED  ■■  n  n J 


Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 
New  Way  Without  Surgery 


Science  Finds  Healing  Substance  That  Does  Both— 
Relieves  Pain — Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (Special)  —  For  the 
first  time  science  has  found  a  new 
healing  substance  with  the  astonish¬ 
ing  ability  to  shrink  hemorrhoids 
and  to  relieve  pain— without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently 
relieving  pain,  actual  reduction 
(shrinkage)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all  — results  were 
so  thorough  that  sufferers  made 


astonishing  statements  like  “Piles 
have  ceased  to  be  a  problem!” 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  (Bio-Dyne*)  — discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  H.*  At  your 
druggist.  Money  back  guarantee. 

•Beg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Oft. 
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Stanley  Farrell  collects  eggs  in  the  modern  poultry  house  on  Farrell’s 
Poultry  Ranch  in  Memphis,  Onondaga  County,  New  York. 

Gas  Heat  on  the  Farm 

Now,  at  last,  LP-Gas  (also  known  heating  the  home.  Until  recently,  the 
as  propane,  bottled  gas  and  tank  fuel  storage  problem  made  this  type 
as),  recognized  by  most  farmers  as  of  heating  cumbersome.  Today,  how- 
cooking  fuel,  is  also  a  most  de-  ever,  large  storage  tanks  are  avail- 
pendable  and  economical  fuel  for  able  and  metered  service  is  coming 


into  general  use. 

With  storage  and  delivery  facili¬ 
ties  no  longer  a  problem,  gas  compa¬ 
nies  have  been  able  to  reduce  the 
rate  for  house  heating  so  that  it  is 
competitive  with,  if  not  cheaper  than, 
most  other  fuels.  In  addition  to  an 
even  distribution  of  heat,  home¬ 
makers  report  that  gas  heat  cuts  re¬ 
decoration  expense  to  a  minimum; 
and  that  furniture,  walls  and  drap¬ 
eries  stay  fresh  and  attractive  with 
less  attention. 

LP-Gas  house  heating  is  particu¬ 
larly  economical  for  those  farmers 
who  use  this  product  for  other  ap¬ 
pliances  such  as  gas  ranges,  brood¬ 
ers,  water  heaters,  milk  can  sterili¬ 
zers,  milk  house  heaters,  grain  de¬ 
hydrators,  etc.,  because  the  lower 
house  heating  rate  then  becomes 
applicable  to  all  of  the  other  appli¬ 
ances  as  well. 

In  talking  to  Stanley  Farrell  of 
Memphis,  N.  Y.,  he  told  us,  “The 
gas  company  keeps  telling  me  it 
should  cost  me  more  to  heat  my 
home,  but  I  don’t  think  so.  Anyway, 
I  used  11  tons  of  coal  and  my  house 
was  never  warm.  Now  it  always  feels 
the  same — nice  and  comfortable,  with 


Fox  Harvesters 
have  Mower  Units, 
Pick-up  Units,  and 
Two  Corn  Units: 
Oil  attach  to  the 
base  unit. 


FARMERS: 


FOX 


Check  on  what  this  machinery  can 

do  for  You! 


Bear  Cat  Mills  will  handle  any  of  your  feed  grinding  needs. 


See  for  yourself  what  this  fast  and  de¬ 
pendable  equipment  can  do  to  save  you 
time  and  money.  Farmers  everywhere  are 
profiting  from  this  comprehensive  line  of 
machinery,  because  they  are  made  to  with¬ 
stand  hard  and  continuous  operation. 

A  Fox  Harvester  is  one  of  the  most  ver¬ 
satile  machines  that  you  can  have  on  the 
farm,  with  many  new  features  and  improve¬ 
ments  that  you  will  profit  by. 

Bear  Cat  mills  are  built  in  many  different 
sizes.  There  is  one  that  will  handle  your 
chopping  job  most  efficiently. 

Get  a  sawmill  that  will  give  you  long 
dependable  service  on  any  kind  of  sawing 
job.  Frick  mills  are  built  in  five  portable 
sizes,  with  many  new  features  and  time 
saving  accessories. 

See  your  nearest  dealer  or  Frick  Com¬ 
pany  at  Waynesboro,  Penna. 


Frick  Sawmills  have  many  new  accessories  to  speed  up  production. 


1 7.TJ ;  i  if  v:i 1 1 run  mmi  m 
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no  worK  or  Dotner. 

The  Farrells  first  tried  LP-Gas  for 
cooking,  then  water  heating,  and  next 
switched  to  gas  for  heating  their 
home  and  brooding  their  chicks.  The 
average  monthly  consumption  of  LP- 
Gas  at  the  Farrell  home  during  the 
winter  season  is  848  pounds.  This  in¬ 
cludes  house  heating,  cooking,  water 
heating  and  brooding  3,000  chicks. 
A  500-gallon  (1,770  lbs.)  tank  of  LP- 
Gas  supplies  the  needs  of  his  home 
as  well  as  his  brooder  house.  A 
modern  gas  furnace  in  the  cellar 
furnishes  evenly  distributed  heat. 

Central  heating  units  operated 
with  LP-Gas  are  thermostatically 
controlled  and  are  available  for  both 
warm-air  and  hot-water  systems.  A 
variety  of  units  has  been  designed 
to  meet  every  heating  problem.  LP- 
Gas  heating  systems  can  be  installed 
in  the  basement,  utility  room,  recre¬ 
ation  room,  the  floor,  the  wall,  the 
ceiling  and  even  in  the  attic.  In  fact, 
one  manufacturer  produces  a  white' 
cabinet-finish  furnace  to  match  other 
appliances  in  kitchens  and  laundry 
utility  rooms. 

For  auxiliary  heat  in  a  recently 
added  room,  remodeled  attic,  or 
recreation  room,  not  normally  heated 
by  the  furnace,  there  is  a  wide  choice 
of  space  heaters — in  different  sizes 
and  a  variety  of  colors  and  finishes. 
The  most  recently  developed  type 
of  space  heater  is  in  the  form  of  a 
wall  panel;  it  is  recessed  into  the 
wall  to  save  space.  Some  have 
louvered  panels  which  blend  into 
room  backgrounds  and,  because  the 
heaters  are  designed  to  set  between 
the  studs,  they  can  be  installed  with 
little  trouble.  Another  version  of  the 
panel  type  heater  is  the  dual  unit 
model  which  can  heat  rooms  on  both 
sides  of  an  inner  wall. 

For  cottages  without  basements, 
an  LP-Gas  floor  furnace  fits  neatly 
into  the  construction.  A  grill  across 
the  top  covers  the  furnace  from 
which  the  heat  emerges.  Console 
space  heaters,  designed  like  a  tele¬ 
vision  set  and  offered  in  colors  to 
harmonize  with  room  furnishings, 
can  also  be  installed  in  any  room 
in  the  house. 

Tailor-made  for  fireplaces,  a  radi¬ 
ant-log  type  burner  is  still  another 
type  of  space  heater.  And  for  bath¬ 
rooms,  white  heaters  can  be  installed 
in  the  wall  at  any  height.  Just 
enough  heat  to  “take  the  chill  off”  in 
the  Fall  or  Spring  can  be  delivered 
in  a  few  minutes  by  these  midget 
units.  From  a  safety  standpoint,  it 
might  be  well  to  note  that  insurance 
records  year  after  year  indicate  that 
gas  is  the  safest  fuel  for  home 
heating. 

The  addition  of  a  central  home 
heating  system  entitles  an  LP-Gas 
customer  to  a  reduced  gas  rate  on 
all  of  his  other  appliances,  whether 
in  the  home  or  on  the  farm.  Mr. 
Farrell,  who  takes  advantage  of  this 
reduced  rate  in  his  brooder  house, 
says  that  gas  brooding  matures  the 
hens  faster.  He  finds  they  are  laying 
eggs  at  three  to  three  and  a  half 
months,  compared  to  four  and  a  half 
to  five  months  when  he  used  electric 
brooders.  The  brooder  house  as  a 
whole  is  not  heated;  only  the  area 
under  the  brooder  is  heated. 

Of  course,  just  as  is  the  case  with 
any  fuel,  heating  costs  will  be  ex¬ 
ceptionally  high  if  a  person  heats 
“outdoors”  as  well  as  indoors.  Most 
heat  losses  occur  through  the  ceiling. 
Ceiling  insulation  is  therefore  very 
important.  Side  wall  insulation, 
storm  windows  and  doors  are  other 
heat-savers  that  will  pay  for  them¬ 
selves  by  reducing  fuel  costs  and 
adding  to  the  comfort  of  the  home. 
Also  the  value  of  windbreaks  can¬ 
not  be  underestimated.  A  row  of  pro¬ 
tecting  trees  on  the  north  and  west 
side  makes  the  home  easier  to  heat. 

The  local  “gas  company”  will 
check  farmstead’s  needs,  whether  for 
chicken  brooding,  stock  tank  water 
heating,  cooking,  house  heating  and 
any  or  all  of  the  many  other  chores 
around  the  home  and  farm. 

M.  Aucello 
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Hope  for  Northeast  Lettuce 


ESET  for  year3  by  the 
dominance  of  western 
lettuce  in  their  own  home 
markets,  northeast  grow¬ 
ers  are  now  meeting 
competition  by  teaming 
new  mobile  cooling  equip¬ 
ment  with  corrugated  cardboard 
packaging.  Mobile  jet  coolers — steel 
cylinders  eight  feet  by  22  feet 
mounted  on  32-foot  highway  trailers 
— are  moved  from  place  to  place  with 
the  harvest  to  give  the  grower  on-the- 
spot  cooling  service.  Western  grow¬ 
ers,  with  their  enormous  acreages, 
have  long  used  permanently  in¬ 
stalled  field-side  cooling  systems  to 
groom  their  crops  for  market.  The 
attractive  corrugated  boxes  cut 
costs  in  packaging  and  shipping. 
Water  resistant,  they  maintain  the 
temperature  and  humidity  necessary 
to  keep  lettuce  in  garden  condition 
up  to  the  time  housewives  pick  it  up 
from  the  produce  bin. 

Improved  cooling  and  packaging 
already  are  said  to  have  sharply  cut 
spoilage  and  fattened  the  price  for 
eastern  lettuce.  Markets  are  reported 
being  reclaimed  from  western  compe- 


Vcicuum  coolers  like  this  are  renew¬ 
ing  buyer’s  interest  in  the  merits  of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  lettuce. 


tition,  and  some  of  the  crops  which 
might  have  been  plowed  under  are 
themselves  turning  up  for  cash. 

By  the  new  method,  used  here  for 
the  first  time  last  year,  lettuce  is 
rough  hauled  from  the  field  to  the 
packing  shed  of  the  Cedarville,  N.  J., 
Cooperative  Marketing  Assn.  In  the 
shed  it  is  trimmed,  washed,  sized  and 
boxed  in  corrugated  cardboard.  The 
boxed  lettuce  is  wheeled  on  pallets 
into  big  trailer-mounted  retorts 
where  steam  under  150  pounds  pres¬ 
sure  is  shot  through  a  series  of  jets. 
As  it  passes  openings  in  the  cylinder, 
the  jet  stream  sucks  air  out  of  the 
tank.  The  resulting  vacuum  draws 
the  correct  amount — two  per  cent — 
of  moisture  from  the  lettuce  which  in 
15  minutes  is  chilled  to  35  degrees. 
Certain  bacteria  are  killed;  others 
are  made  dormant  by  the  chilling. 

Advantages  of  Corrugated  Boxes 

The  corrugated  shipping  container 
is  said  to  be  the  necessary  partner 
of  the  vacuum  cooling  process.  Its 
advantages  over  customary  wooden 
lettuce  crate  are  reported  as  these: 
it  keeps  the  crop  clean  in  transit;  it 
protects  against  bacteria;  it  insulates 
the  lettuce  from  heat  deterioration; 
and  it  eliminates  the  expense  of  top 
icing  and  the  wetness  that  melting 
ice  makes  on  a  retailer’s  floor.  The 
corrugated  box  also  makes  for  easier 
and  faster  handling  of  the  crop 
through  palletizing.  It  ends  the  haz¬ 
ards  of  torn  hands  and  clothing  flora 
splinters.  Most  important  to  mer¬ 
chandisers,  it  is  claimed,  it  adver¬ 
tises  in  attractive  lettering  the  jet- 
chilled  brand.  Corrugated  containers 
cost  33  cents  each. 

The  first  trial  of  the  new  equip¬ 
ment  in  New  York  was  last  August  in 
Oswego  Co.,  the  largest  lettuce  re¬ 
gion  in  the  State;  other  important 
areas  are  in  Orange  County  and 
around  Prattsburg  in  Steuben  Coun¬ 
ty.  The  western  crop  was  still  com¬ 
ing  in,  and  Oswego  growers  already 
had  plowed  under  much  lettuce  be¬ 
cause  of  unfavorable  prices.  Some  3.5 
million  heads  of  the  annual  20- 
25,000,000-head  Oswego  County  crop 
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were  reported  plowed  under;  the  loss 
to  farmers  was  said  to  be  at  least 
$200,000.  Very  fancy  lettuce  was 
sold  for  2.5  cents  per  head  at  the 
farm.  Even  at  that  11th  hour,  Joseph 
Bozzelli,  a  Philadelphia  produce  man, 
prevented  some  loss  to  growers  by 
paying  tnem  about  80  cents  a  crate 
for  lettuce.  He  sent  truckloads  to 
Greenville,  S.  C.,  Huntington,  W. 
Va.,  Boston,  Detroit,  Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh,  Roanoke,  Va.,  and  New 
York.  Buyers,  hitherto  wary  of  east¬ 
ern  lettuce  even  though  Oswego 
County  is  claimed  to  produce  “the 
very  best  lettuce  in  the  U.  S.”,  ex¬ 
pressed  overwhelming  approval  of 
quality  on  arrival  and  paid  $1.80  to 
$2.00  a  crate  for  what  otherwise 
would  have  been  a  total  loss.  Some 
70,000  vacuum-cooled  cases  were 
shipped  in  22  days.  The  mobile  equip¬ 
ment  was  then  moved  to  Cedarville. 

The  operation  at  this  South 
Jersey  coopei'ative  ran  into  a  favor¬ 
able  lettuce  deal.  The  harvest  was 
coming  in  the  gap  between  the  end 
of  California’s  crop  and  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  Arizona’s.  Lettuce  growers 
were  taking  advantage  of  strong  de¬ 
mand  and  low  supply  by  harvesting 
everything,  regardless  of  quality,  and 
getting  as  high  as  from  $4.00  to  $4.50 
per  wood  crate  for  it.  Despite  this 
high  price  situation,  Bozzelli  was  able 
to  line  up  about  40,000  cases  before 
the  season  closed.  By  vacuum-cooling 
his  purchases,  Bozzelli  was  able  to 
take  advantage  of  premium  bidding 
from  as  far  as  Boston,  Cincinnati  and 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  where  prices  of  about 
$5.00  per  crate  were  offered. 

Vacuum  Cooling  Has  Farm  Favor 

• 

Many  farmers  see  thai  they  have 
much  to  gain  by  breaking  with  the 
old  method  of  marketing,  particular¬ 
ly  when  prices  are  not  good.  Dennis 
Sorantino,  a  partner  in  Sorantino 
Bros,  and  a  director  in  the  Cedarville 
Cooperative,  says,  “We  raised  about 
140  acres  of  autumn  lettuce.  Much 
of  it  went  into  vacuum  cooling. 
We’ve  got  to  build  the  reputation  of 
this  area  for  quality  produce.  When 
we  ship  lettuce  vacuum  cooled  and  in 
a  good  looking  box,  we  guarantee  a 
standardized,  high  quality  pack.  We 
don’t  take  time  to  ci'ate  in  the  field 
but  just  pick  and  haul  to  the  packing 
shed.  We  can  clear  a  field  50  per 
cent  faster,  save  on  labor  and  pick 
the  crop  when  it’s  at  its  best.” 

Bozzelli,  whose  firm  handled  about 
200,000  cases  of  lettuce  last  year, 
sees  a  potential  in  this  South  Jersey 
region  of  300,000  cases  in  1957  if 
farmers  and  brokers  accept  the  vac¬ 
uum  cooling  process.  For  the  cool¬ 
ing  service,  the  farmers  pay  about 
20  cents  per  case;  brokers  net  about 
10  cents  per  case. 

Scientists  specializing  in  vegetable 
crops  at  Cornell  University  are 
watching  the  pilot  cooling  unit.  Dr. 
Francis  Isenberg  of  the  vegetable 
crops  department  comments,  “Our 
farmers  must  adopt  these  modern 
practices  or  get  out  of  business.”  Up 
to  now  the  high  cost  of  such  pi’o- 
cessing  equipment  had  been  the  big 
bugaboo.  In  addition  to  lettuce,  the 
vacuum  cooling  is  effective  with 
other  leafy  vegetables  such  as  en¬ 
dive,  romaine,  spinach,  escarole, 
scallions,  Chinese  and  red  cabbage, 
celery  knobs,  anise,  parsley,  sweet 
corn  and  mushrooms. 

How  the  System  Cools  with  Steam 

The  steam  jet  system  is  based  on 
this  law  of  physics:  when  a  liquid 
turns  to  vapor  it  absorbs  heat,  there¬ 
by  cooling  the  mass  around  it.  The 
palletized  corrugated  containers  of 
lettuce  are  rolled  into  the  retort  on 
tracks.  Each  retort  takes  230  con¬ 
tainers  or  5,520  heads  of  lettuce  at 
24  heads  to  the  case.  The  steel  door 
at  one  end  is  clamped  tight  against 
a  rubber  gasket.  Then  steam  at  150 
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Kill  profit-robbing  pests 
with  Myers  Power  Sprayers 

A  regular  spraying  schedule  in  fields  and  pastures,  stock  pens  and 
dairy  barns  prevents  weeds,  insects  and  other  parasites  from  drain¬ 
ing  away  your  profits.  A  Myers  Mighty  Mite  offers  the  versatility 
necessary  for  both  low-cost  weed  control  and  insecticide  application. 


Du-All  PTO  Sprayer  Pump: 

Precision  -  engineered,  this 
new  double-acting,  positive  dis¬ 
placement  pump  features  spring- 
loaded  valves  and  plungers 
operating  in  satiny,  chrome-lined 
cylinders.  Designed  to  handle 
corrosive  spray  materials.  All 
working  parts  enclosed  and 
fully  protected.  Mounts  directly 
on  l3/s"  6-spline  PTO  shaft. 


Mighty  Mite:  The  6  GPM,  2- 
cylinder  PTO  pump  is  ideal  for 
low-pressure  weed  spraying  yet 
will  develop  300  pounds  pres¬ 
sure  .  .  .  enough  for  good  insec¬ 
ticide  penetration  using  a  Myers 
high-pressure  spray  gun. 


New  3-point  barrel  and  boom 
support:  Designed  to  withstand 
the  shock  and  jolts  encountered 
in  field  travel.  Heavy  iron  base 
welded  to  diagonal  and  vertical 
for  rigidity.  Designed  for  mini¬ 
mum  wear  on  tractor  support 
arms.  Fits  Myers  Du-All  and 
Economy  booms  and  most  lead¬ 
ing  tractor  makes. 


Mvnng  POWER  SPRAYERS 

mVmjw  HA  N  water  systems  and  irrigation  pumps 


THE  F.  E.  MYERS  &  BRO.  CO. 

Ashland,  Ohio  •  Kitchener,  Ontario 

^MyerT@ 

. m 
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STONE 


NEW!  Improved 

ELEVATOR 


HANDLES  BALES, 
GRAIN  FASTER. 

Wider  20",  deep¬ 
er  6"  Galvanized 
trough.  Replace- 
a  b  I  e  bottom. 

Lengths  up  to 
40  ft.  Sealed 
bail  bearings. 


CORN. 


Amazingly  low 
priced !  Write 
for  literature. 


DISTRIBUTED  IN  THE  EAST  BY: 
PAPEC  MACHINE  CO..  SHORTSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


Mfg.  STONE  CONVEYOR  CO.,  INC.  - 

by  HONEOYE  4.  N.  Y. 


save  m 


ON  GUARANTEED 
ROTARY  TRACTORS 


Mows  Lawn  •  Hauls 
’  Scythes  •  Roller 
Sulky  •  Sprays 
Mulches 

AC  Power  Generator 
Plows  Snow 
Cuts  Wood 


Direct  factory-to-you  price,  lowest 
in  the  field.  H  ioh  quality  machine. 
All  steel  construction.  Models  from 
2'?  to  3'/*  HP.  Enoincs  used: 
Briggs  &.  Stratton,  Clinton  and 
Kohler,  Extra  big  Goodyear  tires. 
Reverse  and  full  differential.  Auto¬ 
matic  clutch.  Power  take-off.  Na- 
tionwida  acclaim.  Act  now.  10  day 
free  trial.  Absolutely  no  risk. 


CULTILLER  MFG.  CO., 

162-C  CHURCH  ST.. 
NEW  BRUNSWICK.  N.  i. 


FINISHING 


Finest  quality  developing  and  printing. 
Each  print  KING-SIZE,  double  origin, 
film  s'ze.  Album  free.  Kodak  materials. 
Fast  service. 

Postcard  brings  free  film  mailer  and 
sample  Niagara  Falls  pr.nts. 
8-Expos,  roll  40^  20-Expos,  roll  .90^ 

12-Expos,  roll  60^  36-Expos  roll  $1.25 

Expert  Color  Film  Processing 
Write  for  Prices 
BOX  290,  DEPT.  Y.  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
“Where  Your  Films  Are  Made’’  v — 


NEW  JET  TORCH  destroys  weeds,  stumps,  rocks. 
Get  Free  Bulletin.  SINE,  RN-2,  QUAKERTOWN.  PA. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “'square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 
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We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  Is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
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the  transaction,  and  to  Identify  It,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Record  Sales,  Record  Profits  — 
for  the  Milk  Companies 

THE  year  1956  was,  without  exception,  a  fine 
year  for  the  nation’s  milk  companies. 
Every  dealer  reported  record  sales  as  well  as 
record  profits. 

Sales  of  National  Dairy  Products  Corporation, 
the  country’s  No.  1  milk  company,  amounted 
to  $1,352,878,266,  an  increase  of  7.4  per  cent 
over  1955.  Earnings  likewise  hit  a  new  high  — 
$41,717,316,  after  taxes  and  depreciation.  Total 
profit,  before  taxes  and  depreciation,  amounted 
to  $117,709,818,  as  against  $117,824,591  in  1955. 

The  1956  record  of  the  Borden  Company  was 
far  superior  to  that  of  its  chief  rival.  In  its 
one  hundredth  year  of  business,  Borden’s  sales 
totalled  $876,987,184,  some  $67  million  above 
1955  sales.  Profits  also  hit  a  new  high.  After 
taxes  and  depreciation,  they  came  to  $23,602,- 
746,  11  per  cent  over  1955  profits.  Borden’s 
total  1956  profit,  before  taxes  and  depreciation, 
was  $74,367,950,  compared  to  $68,882,769  in 
1955. 

The  net  profit  of  these  two  companies  for 
the  past  three  years,  after  taxes  ( $49,708,000 
for  National  Dairy  and  $35,634,712  [estimated 
in  absence  of  usual  information]  for  Borden ) 
and  depreciation  .  ( $26,284,502  for  National 
Dairy  and  $15,130,492  for  Borden)  is  as 
follows: 

National  Dairy  The  Borden 

Products  Corp.  Company 


1956  .  $41,717,316  $23,602,746 

1955  .  $40,346,953  $21,653,536 

1954  .  $37,393,012  $22,224,336 


These  record-breaking  performances  must  be 
very  comforting  to  the  stockholders  and  offi¬ 
cers  of  our  two  leading  milk  companies.  Equal¬ 
ly  encouraging  is  their  outlook  of  optimism  for 
the  immediate  future.  Borden  President  Com¬ 
fort  is  particularly  enthusiastic: 

“The  prospects  for  the  year  ahead  are 
bright.  *  *  *  Our  sales  should  reach  a  new 
high  point.  We  believe  also  that  1957  earn¬ 
ings  will  set  another  record.” 

Borden  is  planning  a  $150  million  expansion 
and  modernization  program  in  the  next  five 
years.  National  Dairy  has  announced  a  $57 
million  budget  for  new  facilities  during  1957 
alone. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  trend  noted  in 
the  annual  reports  of  these  companies  is  their 
plan  for  diversification.  Borden,  for  example, 
is  now  involved  in  the  manufacture  of  gelatin 
salads  and  desserts,  garden  hose,  asphalt  and 
cement,  feed  supplements,  plastics,  polyethy¬ 
lene  products  and  formaldehyde.  While 
National  Dairy’s  diversification  has  not  been 
quite  as  extensive,  the  company  has  ventured 
heavily  into  orange  juice,  as  well  as  fruit 
salad,  jellies  and  preserves,  salad  dressings 
and  cooking  oils. 

There  is  yet  no  indication  that  any  milk 
dealer  is  planning  to  retire  completely  from 
the  dairy  business  but,  considering  the  ineffi¬ 
ciencies  perpetrated  in  the  name  of  milk  dis¬ 
tribution,  perhaps  it  might  be  better  for  all 


concerned  if  these  big  dealers  eventually 
sought  profits  in  other  pastures.  Another  possi¬ 
ble  factor  in  this  trend  to  diversification  is 
these  companies’  concern  over  the  growing 
restiveness  at  the  dairy  grass  roots. 


School  Tax  Revolt 

THE  rejection  of  the  school  budgets  in  three 
Dutchess  County  school  districts  last 
month  was  an  unprecedented  exhibition  of 
taxpayer  resentment.  Budget  approval  is  or¬ 
dinarily  a  routine  matter  and  to  upset  any¬ 
thing  as  necessary  as  a  school  budget  is  re¬ 
garded  as  something  akin  to  heresy. 

Yet  that  is  exactly  what  happened  in 
Pawling,  Millbrook  and  Rhinebeck.  Faced  with 
25  per  cent  tax  rate  increases,  the  voters  re¬ 
fused  to  approve  the  school  budgets  presented 
by  school  board  officials.  In  no  case  was  the 
vote  even  close. 

Undoubtedly  this  taxpayer  action  was  one 
way  of  expressing  opposition  to  the  rising 
costs  of  government  generally.  Only  at  the 
local  school  meeting  can  this  sentiment  be 
demonstrated  effectively. 

There  is  an  even  broader  aspect  to  this  re¬ 
volt.  At  long  last  resentment  is  being  registered 
against  the  ever-increasing  tendency  of  govern¬ 
ment  to  operate  on  a  level  separate  and  apart 
from  the  people,  and  at  the  same  time  to  ex¬ 
pect  blind  support  without  explanation  or 
apology.  Government  has  become  much  too 
detached  from  those  whom  it  represents,  even 
at  the  local  level.  Since  it  is  here  that  the 
closest  connection  exists  between  government 
and  people,  the  folks  in  Dutchess  County  are 
to  be  commended  for  trying  to  halt  this  trend. 

It  is  possible  that  these  school  budgets  can¬ 
not  be  reduced  much,  if  at  all.  All  costs  are 
soaring.  But  at  least  the  school  authorities 
know  now  that  they  must  learn  to  deal  with 
their  fellow  citizens  as  rational  human  beings, 
not  mechanical  cash  registers.  „ 


Making  Hay 

WHEN  a  man  is  about  to  set  upon  his  hay¬ 
ing,  there  are  so  many  details  of  the 
operation  to  attend  to  that  he  may  overlook 
what  he  is  truly  about  to  do.  So  it  is  part  of 
friendly  advice  to  note  that  the  main  purpose 
in  haying  is  to  transfer  everything  above  the 
ground  in  those  forage  fields — except  most  of 
the  water  but  plus  some  vitamin  D — into  the 
barn,  shed  or  stack  at  such  a  time  and  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  cows  and  other  stock  will 
produce  the  most  milk,  meat,  wool  or  work 
from  each  acre  of  it. 

It  all  begins,  of  course,  by  cutting  the  grass 
and  legumes  at  the  best  times.  To  be  sure,  no 
man  can  mow  the  whole  crop  in  a  day,  so  some 
of  the  stand  is  bound  to  be  cut  before  or  after 
it  is  truly  best.  Generally,  however,  there  ought 
to  be  a  real  attempt  to  cut  most  of  the  legumes 
when  they  are  between  a  tenth  and  a  quarter 
in  bloom,  the  perennial  grasses  between  head¬ 
ing  and  blooming,  and  the  small  grains  when 
they  are  just  in  the  milk. 

Otherwise,  we  think  a  farmer  knows  pretty 
well  how  to  go  about  getting  in  hay  so  it  is 
fit  for  storage  and  so  it  is  not  leached,  bleached, 
fermented  or  threatened  by  molds.  He  well 
knows  anyway  that  hay  is  about  as  good  as  it 
is  leafy  and  green.  And  that  is  about  all  there 
is  to  it  —  except  work,  sweat  and  some  little 
fun. 

Oh,  yes,  this  after-scattering  of  hay  thought: 
in  no  other  venture  of  this  earth-bound  busi¬ 
ness  of  farming  than  in  haying  is  it  more 
worthwhile  to  look  so  far  and  high  to  the  sky. 


Not  by  Crumbs  Alone 

THE  same  political  forces  that  caused 
Washington’s  complete  right-about-face  on 
the  issue  of  a  separate  vs.  a  comprehensive 
milk  order  continued  to  prevail  in  the  recom¬ 
mended  decision  recently  released.  In  approv¬ 
ing  a  comprehensive  order  including  13  North 
Jersey  counties  and  all  or  parts  of  35  upstate 
New  York  counties,  the  Secretary  has  tried  to 
appease  everybody.  To  keep  New  Jersey  pro¬ 
ducers  happy,  provision  is  made  for  location 
and  direct  delivery  differentials,  as  well  as  for 


a  revision  of  the  Class  I-A  pricing  formula,  and 
the  elimination  of  I-C  milk.  As  far  as  concerns 
distant  producers,  the  base  rating  plan  has 
been  deferred  to  a  later  date.  Pool  plant  regu¬ 
lations  have  been,  tightened  and  freight  differ¬ 
entials  made  more  realistic. 

In  spite  of  all  these  attempts  at  compromise, 
it  is  still  true  that:  several  thousand  producers 
have  been  brought  under  regulation  unwilling¬ 
ly— in  New  Jersey  and  upstate  New  York;  the 
biggest  and  most  complex  milk  marketing  area 
in  the  country  has  been  made  bigger  and  more 
complex;  the  decision  is  definitely  political,  not 
economic;  those  who  have  been  supporting  a 
comprehensive  order  have  also  been  signifi¬ 
cantly  inactive  in  tightening  pool  plant  regu¬ 
lations  or  in  eliminating  I-C  milk;  the  big 
dealers  were  strong  in  their  opposition  to  two 
separate  orders,  quiet  in  their  support  of  a 
comprehensive  order. 

Earlier  promises  of  a  price  increase  of  50 
cents  a  hundred — or  $1,000  per  year  per  dairy¬ 
man,  have  already  been  deflated  by  govern¬ 
ment  officials  to  an  estimate  of  23  cents  a  hun¬ 
dred,  or  about  $400  per  year.  Even  this  is  wel¬ 
come,  but  it  comes  nowhere  near  meeting 
producers’  costs. 

In  short,  despite  all  the  bragging  about  farm¬ 
ers  now  getting  “top  dollar”  for  their  milk,  it  is 
a  disappointing  decision.  Crumbs  still  seem  to 
be  the  prescribed  diet  when  only  a  full  loaf 
will  restore  the  patient  to  normal  health. 


“ The  Earth... and  the  Fulness 
Thereof. 

''pHE  National  Association  of  Soil  Conserva- 
A  tion  Districts  continues  to  invest  the  soil 
of  our  land  with  the  dignity  with  which  it 
must  be  regarded  if  the  country  is  to  go  on 
with  the  progress  it  has  made  these  past  350 
years.  Enlarging  upon  economics’  mere  assign¬ 
ment  of  the  soil  to  a  list  of  factors  in  produc¬ 
tion,  the  Association,  its  leaders  and  mem¬ 
bers  have  renewed  and  refreshed  our  national 
consciousness  of  the  soil  as  a  gift  of  Nature 
and  of  God.  They  see  Man,  the  steward  of  the 
soil,  with  a  divinely  conceived  charge  to  use 
land  wisely  and  to  pass  it  on,  improved,  to  the 
next  generation. 

This  week  is  an  especially  appropriate  time 
for  farmers,  consumers,  villagers,  city  people — 
everybody — to  give  thought  to  our  land  and  its 
soil.  In  the  earth  and  in  the  hands  of 
the  men  who  till,  plant,  cultivate  and  harvest 
it  is  the  substance  of  our  very  lives.  During 
Soil  Stewardship  Week,  with  thanks  and  hopes 
for  Heaven’s  continued  blessings,  we  pause 
to  love  and  praise  our  earth. 


Thought  for  Dairy  Month 

JUNE  is,  traditionally,  dairy  month  and  we 
will  see  and  hear  and  read  about  meetings 
and  festivals  and  queen  crownings  —  all  in 
tribute  to  the  great  American  dairy  industry. 

It  is  an  equally  appropriate  time  for  the 
dairy  farmer  to  give  some  thought  to  himself  — 
where  he  is  now  and  where  is  is  going.  A 
careful  reading  of  the  milk  plan  on  page  332 
of  this  issue  may  help  him  come  to  some 
realistic  decision. 


Brevities 

“Then  shall  the  earth  yield  her  increase;  and 
God,  even  our  own  God,  shall  bless  us.”  —  Psa. 
67:6. 

The  10th  annual  Delmarva  Chicken  Festival 
will  be  held  June  11-13  in  Laurel,  Delaware. 

Country  buyers  were  paying  55  to  60  cents  a 
pound  for  medium  wool  last  month. 

The  middle  of  last  month,  good  New  Jersey 
asparagus  was  worth  as  much  as  $5.00,  but  most¬ 
ly.  $4.25-4.50,  for  12-bunch  crates  on  the  New 
York  wholesale  market. 

The  quarantine  of  the  Mediterranean  fruit  fly 
in  Florida  was  completely  lifted  on  May  21.  Only 
isolated  infestations  of  this  major  horticultural 
menace  remain  for  final  extinction. 

m 

Bulk  milk  tanks  are  now  installed  on  more  than 
20  per  cent  of  New  Jersey’s  3,500  dairy  farms.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  when  the  national  bulk 
tank  total  was  57,336,  there  were  702  in  New 
Jersey. 
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New! 


MODEL  200  BEAN 
WINDROWER 


Makes  2-,  4-  or  6-row  windrow 
when  2  rows  are  pulled 
at  a  time. 

Operates  on  a  completely  new 
principle!  Exclusive  spring-  linger 
rotor  is  designed  so  fingers  can't 
get  inside  drum.  Fingers  flex 
around  rocks 
without  disturbing  them. 
Combs  down  through  rocks  and 
weeds  to  pick  the  beans  up 
right  off  the  ground. 

The  200  forms  a  high, dry  windrow, 
free  of  dirt  and  stones, 
protected  from  wind  and  rain. 
Requires  surprisingly  little  power, 
windrow  either  as  you  pull  or 
afterwards  - 
power  take-off  driven  «, 
best  tool  there  is 
to  relay  damaged  windrows 
of  any  crop. 


Built  to"take  it." 
You  get  cleaner  beans 
with  less  dockage 
and  less  wear  and  tear 


on  your  combine. 
This  great  machine 
soon  pays  for 
itself! 


For  full  information,  writ® 


LOEGLER  &  LADD, 

98  Terrace,  Buffalo,  New  York 

or 


Stine*  COMPANY 

BETTENDORF.  IOWA 


GET  THE  BEST 
INCONCRETE  SILOS 

COROSTONE * 


STRONG — T-Beam  Ac¬ 
tion  for  maximum 
strength. 


LONG  LIVED  —  Staves 
are  corrugated  and  vi¬ 
brated  in  individual 
molds  for  long  life. 

InO.  1  QUALITY— state 
approved  aggregate. 


SMOOTH,  ATTRAC¬ 
TIVE,  SELF  CLEAN¬ 
ING.  Never  needs 
painting. 


* 


UNIVERSAL  STEEL  SILO  CO.  | - 

WEEDSPORT,  N.  Y.  BOX  217-R 

Please  send  me  free  booklet  on  Univer¬ 
sal  Silos. 

Name  . 

Address  . 

City  . 


LeRoy 


Soil  Pulverizers,  Plow  Packers 
and  Cast  Drum  Land  Rollers. 
Full  particulars  on  request. 
Genuine  parts  available  for  older  Le  Roy  implements. 
LEROY  MFG.  CO.,  Box  271 -N.  Doylestown,  Pa. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page 


Farm  Work  Shop 

By  B.  K.  SOMMERS 


To  Get  Rid  of  Creosote  Odor 

Is  there  any  way  possible  to  get 
creosote  odor  out  of  the  house? 

Some  friend  of  mine  bought  a  new 
home;  all  lumber  was  new  except 
for  a  few  boards  in  the  cellar  that 
came  out  of  an  old  woolen  mill. 
After  a  time  traces  of  sawdust  were 
found  in  various  parts  of  the  cellar. 
My  friends  figured  there  must  be 
termites.  So  on  advice  of  some  other 
folks  they  painted  the  entire  cellar 
with  creosote.  This  was  about  six 
months  ago  and  the  odor  is  still  quite 
noticeable. 

Massachusetts  k.  g. 

Try  painting  over  the  creosote 
with  linseed  oil;  use  boiled  linseed 
oil,  preferably. 

The  sawdust  you  have  observed 
does  not  come  from  termites.  Ter¬ 
mites  do  not  leave  such  evidence  of 
their  work.  Termite  damage  can  be 
detected  by  puncturing  the  timbers 
with  a  long  bladed  knife  or  ice  pick. 
If  the  sharp  point  is  inserted  easily, 
revealing  a  soft  or  hollow  interior, 
you  have  termites.  Very  probably 
your  trouble  comes  from  “carpenter 
beetles”.  They  do  not  approach  the 
amount  of  damage  created  by  ter¬ 
mites.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  would 
be  surprising  to  find  termites  at  all 
in  your  climate. 


About  a  Force  Pump 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  buy  a 
force  pump  in  the  stores  any  longer. 
A  force  pump  is  used  to  send  water 
under  considerable  pressure  into  a 
pipeline  with  the  purpose  of  clear¬ 
ing  it  of  obstructions,  and  some¬ 
times  (I  believe)  to  remove  air. 

How  can  I  make  one?  Could  not  an 
old  air  pump  for  car  tires  be  adapted 
for  the  job?  We  need  to  have  such  a 
pump  on  hand  all  the  time.  It  must 
be  hand  or  foot  powered  as  we  have 
no  electricity.  r.  f.  s. 

There  is  a  force  pump  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  which  probably  would  fill 
your  needs.  This  pump  is  called  an 
Hydraulic  Water  Ram,  (not  to  be 
confused  with  hydraulic  rams  used 
for  pumping  water). 

In  my  opinion  a  commercial  pro¬ 
duct  usually  is  superior  to  a  home¬ 
made  product.  However,  you 
might  try  to  make  a  force  pump  by 
using  an  air  pump  connected  to  a 
small  air  storage  tank.  The  tank 
should  be  fitted  with  some  sort  of 
rubber-flanged  nozzle  that  would  be 
inserted  into  the  end  of  the  pipe 
to  be  cleaned.  There  would  need  to 
be  a  trigger  arrangement  for  a  sud¬ 
den  discharge  of  air  from  the  tank 
to  the  pipe.  It  is  necessary  that  the 
pipe  be  full  of  water  when  using 
this  device.  The  effectiveness  de¬ 
pends  upon  discharging  a  fairly  large 
quantity  of  air  into  the  pipe  causing 
an  impact  force,  rather  than  a  steady 
pressure.  p.  n. 


New  on  the  market  is  a  corrosion- 
proof  plastic  pipe,  approved  for  use 
in  conveying  non-rusty  well  water  to 
the  home  storage  tank. 


BETTER  TO  BE  SAFE 


Has  a  right  to  complain 
That  his  luck  pulled  out 
With  a  jerk  at  the  chain. 

Beth  Wilcoxson 


Today’s  safest, 

best  all-round 


MITE  KILLER 


for 
better  kill 
cleaner  fruit 
better  yields 


Before  mites  bite,  be  ready  with  Aramite,  the  best  and  best-known 
mite  killer.  Protect  your  crops  for  higher  yields  of  marketable  fruit. 

Aramite  gives  outstanding  control  of  European  Red  Mite, 
Two-Spotted,  Clover  and  many  other  mite  species. 

Long  residual  saves  you  costs  of  additional  sprays.  Aramite 
is  easily  applied,  compatible  with  sulfur  and  many  other  insecti¬ 
cides  and  fungicides.  Aramite  does  not  kill  natural  predators. 

-  For  more  than  1 9  fruit  and  vegetable  non-fodder  crops,  includ¬ 
ing  apples,  the  Miller  Amendment  ( Public  Law  518)  has  approved 
Aramite  with  a  tolerance  established  of  one  part  in  a  million. 


Order  your  Aramite  supply  from  your  local  supplier; 
write,  phone  or  call  us  if  he  is  unable  to  deliver. 


United  States  Rubber 

Naugatuck  Chemical  Division 

Naugatuck,  Connecticut 

producers  of  seed  protectants,  fungicides,  miticides,  insecticides,  growth  retard¬ 
ants,  herbicides:  Spergon,  Phygon,  Aramite,  Synklor,  MH,  Alanap,  Duraset. 


SEND  A  FRIEND  A  TRIAL  SUBSCRIPTION 
TO  THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


months 


for  25c 


Friend '  s  Name 


R.  F.  D . Box  . Street.... 

Post  Office . State 


Your  Name . . 

Address . . . . . . 

(We  will  send  a  gift  card  bearing  your  name. ) 
THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER,  NEW  YORK  1,  N.  Y. 


June  1,  1957 
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1 956  New  England  Pasture  Program 

SWEEPSTAKES  WINNER 
and  REGIONAL  CHAMPION  .  • 


BRIGEEN  FARMS 

Fed  WIRTHMORE  Exclusively 
for  Over  5  Years 


This  outstanding  herd  of  H.  C.  Briggs  and  Son, 
Turner,  Maine  offers  proof  that  good  pasture,  good  feed 
and  good  management  make  a  combination  that’s  pretty 
hard  to  beat. 

Brigeen  Farms  has  been  in  the  same  family  for  five 
generations,  and  the  Briggs  herd  of  pure-bred  Holsteins 
went  on  a  Pasture  Improvement  Program  10  years  ago. 
Better  pastures,  based  on  Ladino  Clover,  oats  and  winter 
wheat  with  intensive  fertilizing,  plus  exclusive  use  of 
Wirthmore  14  Fitting  Feed  with  Pellets  and  Wirthmore 
Twin-Mix  for  the  calves  have  produced  one  of  the  top 
herd  records  in  New  England. 


WIRTHMORE 


L  1 


TO  PROTECT 
YOUR  HAY  WITH 
TOUGH ,  WATERPROOF 


ATTENTION  DEALERS:  — 
Adjustable  Comfort  Stalls 


All  the  freedom  of  a  tie 
stall  plus  control  of  the  cow 
when  in  a  standing 
position  —  complete 
line  of  Dairy 
Equipment. 


WRITE 

FOR 

CATALOG 


UEBLER  MILKING 
MACHINE  CO.,  INC. 
VERNON,  NEW  YORK 


U.  S.  Pat. 
2,578.093 
Canadian  Pat. 
482.414 


BLOODLESS  Castration 

of  CALVES,  LAMBS.  Also  for  docking  lambs 
dehorning  cattle.  Original,  genuine 


Modern,  elastic  ring:  method.  One  man,  any 
weather.  At  Dealers  or  $12.50  postpaid.  Rings 
extra:  50,  $1;  100,  $1.80;  500,  $7.  Use  only 
genuine  EJastrator  rings  with  yellow  mark. 

CALIFORNIA  STOCKMEN’S  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  Q-7 ,  151  Mission  St.,  Son  Francisco,  Calif. 


DRAINS  cellars,  cislerns,  wash  tubs;  'SS.*  7  35 

IRRIGATES  -  CIRCULATES  -  SPRAYS  iV* 


Pumps  3,000  GPH:  450  GPH  80'  high;  or 
1,800  GPH  from  25'  well.  Use  Ve  to  %  HP 
motor.  Coupling  included  free.  1"  in¬ 
let;  %"  outlet.  Stainless  steel  shaft,  rc 

Won’t  rust  or  clog  I . $7.95  ■* 

Heavy  Duty  Ball-Bearing  Pump 
Up  to  7,500  GPH;  or  3.000  GPH 
from  25'  well.  1%"  inlet;  1"  out¬ 
let  $12.95.  Postpaid  if  cash  with  order.  Don’t  delay — • 
send  for  yours  today!  MONEY  BACK'.  GUARANTEE. 
LABAWCO  PUMPS  BelleMead  193.  New  Jersey 


PiLIPsTT 

SNOW  WHITE  TITANIUM  ,  LEAD  and  OIL 
GUARANTEED  NOT  TO  PEEL 
$4.95  Value,  Factory  Price,  $2.25  Gallon.  Free  Sample 
SNOW  WHITE  COMPANY. 

R.  N.  Y.,  TOLEDO,  OHIO 
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Livestock  in  New  Mexico 

Medium  feeding  of  steers  is  truly  the  gold¬ 
en  mean . . .  fine  alfalfa  for  feed  in 
a  superior  market  for  milk • 

By  RUSSELL  W.  DUCK 


ME  of  the  best  quality  al¬ 
falfa  produced  in  the 
United  States  comes  from 
New  Mexico.  Because  of 
climate  and  irrigation, 
four  to  five  cuttings  can 
be  made  annually;  yields 
of  six  to  seven  tons  per  acre  are 

common.  Cuttings  are  made  month¬ 
ly  from  late  May  on,  the  first  and 
last  being  of  exceptionally  high 
quality  with  bright  green  color.  Due 
to  the  good  fertilizing  practices,  the 
hay  is  generally  considered  superior 
in  mineral  content  as  well  as  in  the 
other  nutrients.  The  New  Mexico 


It  is  dry  roughage  fed  in  advance  of 
legume  pasture  that  can  prevent 
bloating  of  fine  dairy  coivs  like  this 
three-year-old  Jersey  of  young  Roger 
Chittenden’s  in  New  Lebanon, 
Columbia  County,  Netv  York. 

Experiment  Station  is  located  at 
State  College,  near  Las  Cruces  in 
the  south-central  part  of  the  State. 

Amount  of  Grain  for  Steers 

Due  to  the  availability  of  the  ex¬ 
cellent  alfalfa,  it  was  felt  important 
to  establish  the  optimum  amount  of 
grain  to  feed  for  best  returns  on 
fattening  cattle.  According  to  Pro¬ 
fessor  J.  H.  Knox,  head  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  husbandry  department,  three 
groups  of  good  yearling  Hereford 
steers  were  fed  varying  amounts  of 
grain  each  year  for  four  years. 
Ground  sorghum,  comparable  to 
corn,  was  used.  Cottonseed  meal  was 
fed  as  The  protein  supplement,  about 
one  and  one-half  pounds  per  head 
daily  for  each  lot;  corn  silage  and 
alfalfa  hay — all  the  steers  would  eat 
— were  used  as  roughage  Each  year 
one  lot  of  steers  was  fed  about  five 
pounds  of  grain  daily;  other  com¬ 
parable  cattle  were  fed  an  average 
of  seven  and  one-half  pounds  daily; 
and  the  third  lots  were  allowed  an 
average  of  10  pounds.  All  of  the 
steers  were  fed  for  a  period  of  168 
days. 

By  the  close  of  the  tests,  the  cattle 
receiving  light  grain  had  gained  five 
per  cent  less  than  those  fed  at  the 
medium  level;  and  their  gains  were 
eight  per  cent  smaller  than  the 
heavy-fed.  While  the  gain  of  the 
heavy-fed  steers  was  somewhat  more 
than  that  of  the  medium-feds,  these 
animals  did  not  grade  higher  or  sell 
any  higher  per  pound.  The  cost  of 
the  medium-fed  cattle  was  consider¬ 
ably  less  than  that  of  the  heavy-feds; 
their  profits  were  therefore  greater. 
The  medium-fed  steers  averaged 
making  eight  per  cent  more  profit 
per  head  than  the  heavy-feds  and  24 
per  cent  more  than  the  light-feds. 
Even  though  the  gains  in  the  light- 
fed  lots  were  the  cheapest  of  all,  the 
steers  had  a  large  shrink  during 
shipment  to  market;  they  arrived  in 
poor  fleshing  condition.  Consequent¬ 
ly,  reduction  in  the  selling  price  of 
the  light-fed  steers  more  than  offset 
any  saving  in  cost  of  their  produc¬ 
tion. 


Other  beef  cattle  work  at  the  New 
Mexico  Station  shows  that  when  beef 
calves  are  wintered  well  on  about 
two  pounds  of  grain  per  day  plus 
all  the  good  quality  roughage  they 
will  consume  they  gain  a  pound  or 
more  per  head  daily.  However,  it  was 
found  further  that  if  such  cattle  are 
placed  on  poor  range  or  pasture  the 
following  Summer,  they  soon  lose 
the  advantage  of  their  winter  gains. 
This  is  true  for  beef  steers,  of  course, 
no  matter  where  they  may  be  grown. 
In  other  words,  while  it  pays  to  get 
good  gains  on  calves  by  feeding  them 
well  during  Winter,  such  gains 
should  never  be  lost  by  subsequent 
low  levels  of  feeding. 

Type  Tests  on  Large,  and  Compact, 
Beef  Cattle 

Professor  R.  L.  Blackwell,  in  call¬ 
ing  attention  to  recent  comparisons 
between  different  types  of  feedlot 
cattle,  reports  that,  in  general,  good 
native  steers  in  New  Mexico  are 
classified  as  being  either  large  and 
rangy,  or  compact.  In  several  feed¬ 
ing  trials  involving  over  60  head 
of  steers  of  each  type,  the  larger  and 
more  rangy  individuals  out-gained 
the  compact  type;  the  dressing  per¬ 
centages  and  final  carcass  weights 
and  grades  were  about  equal.  Both 
these  types  were  good-doing  steers. 
The  so-called  rangy  type  had  longer 
forelegs,  and  they  were  deeper  over 
the  sixth  rib.  The  rangy  type  aver¬ 
aged  some  two  inches  more  in 
length  of  carcass. 

Dairymen  in  New  Mexico  are  pro¬ 
ducing  just  about  enough  milk  to 
meet  the  State’s  fluid  needs;  they 
have  an  exceptionally  good  milk 


In  experiments  at  the  New  Mexico 
Station,  large  beef  cattle  tended  to 
outgain  the  short  and  compact.  This 
good-sized  Hereford  is  in  Cornell 
University’s  fine  beef  herd. 

market.  During  the  past  Winter,  four- 
per-cent  milk  averaged  around  $6.30 
a  hundredweight.  There  is  usually 
some  surplus  in  Summer,  but  prices 
seldom  drop  more  than  75  cents  or 
a  dollar;  production  costs  are  lower 
then  anyway. 

Alfalfa  for  Dairy  Cows 

Professor  S.  R.  Skaggs,  head  of  the 
dairy  department,  points  out  that 
with  high  quality  alfalfa,  plus  such 
a  good  market,  dairymen  feed  about 
one  pound  of  grain  to  each  three  or 
four  pounds  of  milk.  This  provides 
the  best  ratio  for  cost  of  production 
to  price  returns. 

Methods  of  harvesting  this  good 
alfalfa  for  greatest  returns  are  of 
economic  importance.  During  the 
past  three  years,  comparisons  have 
been  made  at  the  station  between 
grazing  and  harvesting  as  a  soiling 
crop.  For  winter  feeding  the  dairy- 
men  use  alfalfa  hay  and  also  put 
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DOGS 


Guaranteed  Low  Heelers 

Watch  strain  cattle  dogs.  Old  shepherd  strain 
stock  dogs.  Male,  year  old  $50,  spayed  year 
old  $75.  Border  collie  from  imported  stock, 
male  year  old  $50,  spayed  $70,  not  spayed 
$55  either  breed.  Collie  pup,  3  months  $25, 
female  $20.  Try  St.  Bernard  Collie,  crossed, 
make  children’s  pet.  Champion  sleigh  dogs, 
male  2  months,  $30,  female  $25.  I  have  red- 
bone,  walker,  fox,  deer,  coon  hounds.  Come 
see  these  dogs  at  your  convenience,  if  you 
can’t  come  i  can  ship  anywhere  in  U.  S.  A. 
These  prices  include  all  duty  paid.  Certifi¬ 
cates  go  right  with  dog  or  pup.  Vaccinated 
against  rabies.  I  have  shipped  this  line  of 
dogs  al  over  U.  S.  A.  for  20  years.  Delivery 
guaranteed.  WILFRED  ZERON, 

MORRISBURG, _ ONTARIO,  CANADA 

-  GERMAN  SHEPHERD  PUPPIES  - 

Seeger’s  and  Grand  Victor  bloodlines.  A.K.C.  Reg. 
Inoculated,  wormed.  No  shipping.  Tel.  Westwood  5-2874 
SAXONIA  KENNELS  REG. 

IIP  PI  ER  M  O  NT  A  V  E.,  HILLSDALE,  NEW  JERSEY 

Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  J,e«!8r°u”es 

-  ST\  BERNARDS  —  A.  K.  C.  -  ■ 

HEALTHY  FARM  RAISED  PUPPIES 
W.  E.  YODER,  MEYERSDALE,  PA.  Phone:  424-M 

MINIATURE  PINCHERS  Since  1946.  Show  and 
Pet  Stock.  VEROMA  KENNELS,  North  Bay,  N.  Y. 
—  REGISTERED  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS  — 
FROM  REAL  HEEL  DRIVING  PARENTS,  BORN 
LOW  HEEL  STRIKERS.  MALES  $15.00;  FE¬ 
MALES  $12.00.  $1.00  Extra  for  Registration. 

JOSEPH  WINKLER,  HANKINS,  NEW  YORK 

-  SHELTIE  (Miniature  Collie)  PUPPIES  - 

Champion  pedigree.  A.K.C.  registered,  wormed,  in- 
oculated.  ASTOLAT  KENNELS,  Kunkletown  3,  Pa. 

COLLIE  PUPPIES:  Championship  Breeding.  Beauties. 
$30;  $35.  PLUMMER  McCULLOUGH,  MERCER,  PA. 

BOSTON  BROOD  PROSPECTS.  Nine  Months  Old. 
GINZ, _ ULSTER  PARK,  NEW  YORK 

RABBITS _ 

RAISE  RABBITS 

A  FULL  TIME  BUSINESS 
OR  WELL  PAID  HOBBY 

Thousands  of  Raisers  Needed  To  Meet  The 
Tremendous  Demand  for  MEAT— FUR— 
LABORATORY-BREEDING  STOCK. 

Know  the  Facts 

Breeds,  BreedingandCare,  Markets,  Etc. 
Plus  Bulletin,  25  Cents  We  Are  Association 
of  Breeders  who  want  to  see  you  start  rip ht! 

AMERICAN  RABBIT  ASS’N.38,  ARBA  Bldg.  Pittsburgh.  Penna. 


*I0LDEN  GUERNSEY  MILK 

THE  REAL  KEY  TO 

IREATER  DAIRY  PROFITS 

Guernseys  produce  GOLDEN  GUERNSEY 
,  nationally-advertised  to  insure  ready 
*ets  and  real  profits.  Write  for  free  tacts. 

RICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 

741  Moin  St.,  Peterborough,  N.  H. 


GOATS 


FRESH  6  QUART  TOGGENSBURG.  FR^SH  4 
QUART  TOGGENSBURG.  NUBIAN  CROSS  KIDS. 

PERRY.  367  SAWMILL  ROAD, 

NORTH  HALEDON,  NEW  JERSEY 


forage  into  the  silo.  Some  use  hay 
alone;  others  feed  both  hay  and  si¬ 
lage,  Dr.  R.  M.  Porter  states  that  for¬ 
age  yields  for  the  three  years  aver¬ 
aged  a  little  over  19.5  tons  per  acre 
from  controlled  grazing;  it  was  23 
tons  of  fresh  forage  when  harvested 
by  machinery.  When  this  additional 
harvested  forage  was  fed  to  dairy 
cows,  however,  it  failed  to  increase 
milk  production  appreciably. 

Fattening  of  lambs  is  a  major  live¬ 
stock  business  in  New  Mexico.  Pro¬ 
fessor  P.  E.  Neale  has  recently  con¬ 
ducted  several  valuable  and  compre¬ 
hensive  tests  relative  to  utilizing  the 
lower  grades  of  alfalfa  when  ground 
and  mixed  with  grain  and  molasses 
in  the  form  of  cubes.  Before  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  self-feeding  cubes  to  lambs, 
it  required  two  men  to  care  for  1,000 
head  of  hand-fed  lambs.  With  cubes, 
one  man  can  now  take  care  of  10,000 
fattening  lambs. 

One  mixture  was  composed  of  70 
per  cent  coarsely  ground  alfalfa  hay, 
20  per  cent  sorghum  grain,  and  10 
per  cent  molasses;  another  was  60 
per  cent  alfalfa,  30  per  cent  sorghum, 
and  10  per  cent  molasses;  and  the 
third  was  50  per  cent  alfalfa,  40  per 
cent  sorghum,  and  10  per  cent  mo¬ 
lasses.  It  took  about  two  weeks  to  get 

Average  daily  gains  of  all  lambs 
were  exceptionally  good;  the 
70-per-cent-alfalfa  lambs  averaged 
0.437  pound  per  head  daily;  the  60- 
per-cent  alfalfa  lambs  0.401;  and  the 
50-per-cent  alfalfa  lambs  0.351.  The 
hand-feds,  allowed  all  the  alfalfa  hay 
they  would  eat  plus  about  one  and  a 
quarter  pounds  of  grain  daily, 
averaged  only  0.30  pound  gain  per 
day.  The  70-20-10  cubes  produced  the 
highest  rate  and  most  economical 
gains  for  the  heavy  lambs.  When 
fed  to  light  lambs,  however,  they 
produced  about  the  same  gains  as 
the  60-30-10  cubes.  Yet  they  were 
superior  to  the  50-40-10  cubes. 


SWINE 


SIR  WILLIAM  FARM 

Home  of  Champion  Bloodlines 
Berkshire  and  Yorkshire  Hogs 

Fall  Yorkshire  Service  Boars  from  direct 
Irish  Imports.  Fall  Berkshire  Service 
Boars  from  PR  Sows  and  Sired  by  the 
great  Prestegemere  1021st,  the  S;re  of 
many  champions.  Choice  Selections  of 
GILTS  and  BOARS  At  All  Times. 

RUDY  G.  OSWALD,  Mgr. 
Box  266,  Hillsdale,  New  York 

PHONE;  FARIVIEW  5-7700 


-  SWINE  FOR  SALE  - 

QUINCY  QUALITY  YORKSHIRES:  Registered 

BOARS  and  GILTS  from  PROVEN  SOWS  for  herd 
improvement;  few  outstanding  bred  sows  from  our 
foundation  stock.  ALFRED  FAUVER,  Rumney,  N.  H. 


REGISTERED  YORKSHIRE 

—  SERVICE  BOARS  and  SPRING  PIGS  — 
SIRED  by  NEW  YORK  STATE  GRAND  CHAMPION 
DAMS  OF  CHAMPION  BLOOD  LINES 
BATTY  END  RANCH 

DENNIS  FEITSHANS,  Phone  2286,  AKRON,  N.  Y. 


FREE  CIRCULAR:  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 
Since  1934.  C.  LUTZ.  Middletown  I.  Maryland 


MINNESOTA  NO.  ONE  REGISTERED  AND 
UNREGISTERED  SOWS,  BOARS  AND  PIGS. 
BRENHAVEN  FARM 

BOX  125,  R.  D.  3.  APOLLO,  PENNA. 


HAMPSHIRES:  MEAT  TYPE  BOARS  and  GILTS 
Slaughter  and  Production  Records  Available 
CEDAR  POINT  FARMS,  BOX  718,  EASTON,  MD. 

SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA  SERVICE  BOARS 
ALL  AGES.  BRED  GILTS.  SHOATS 
Extra  Nice.  Bred  for  MORE  LEAN  MEAT;  Also 
BABY  PIGS.  C.  W.  HILLMAN, 

VINCENTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY  Phone:  8481 


MAPLEHURST  DUROCS,  FALL  GILTS,  BOARS  and 
SPRING  PIGS.  Russell  F.  Pattington,  Scipio  Ctr.,  N.Y. 


BURROS 


-  MEXICAN  BURROS  - 

$98  up.  Saddle  and  Birdie  $40;  Cart  $120;  Harness 
$45;  Halter  $3.00.  Over  50  to  choose  from. 

C.  P.  ZIEGER,  RIDGEBURY 
RIDGEFIELD,  CONN.  Phone;  IDIewood  8-6949 


CAVIES 


-  ENGLISH  CAVIES  - 

Juniors  $1.00.  Bred  Sows  $2.00.  Also  fine  laboratory 
stock.  JOSEPH  PINTO,  Rt.  7,  ERIE,  PENNA. 


CHINCHILLAS 


—  SOUTH  AMERICAN  CHINCHILLAS  — 
NOT  RABBITS.  N.C.B.A.  Registered  or  subject  to. 
Sired  by  Blue  Ribbon  Winner.  Write  for  prices  and 
free  literature.  JOHN  SISCO,  ERIN,  NEW  YORK 


—  DISPOSING  ENTIRE  HERD  CHINCHILLAS  — 
$35  EACH.  FREE  CAGE  EACH  PAIR. 
LARGE,  HEALTHY  ANIMALS. 

FRANCES  BOWEN,  R.F.D.  I,  MILLMONT.  PA. 
Farm  Located  I'/i  Miles  North  of  Hartleton,  Penna. 


BEEF  CATTLE 


7  -  ANGUS  COWS  -  7 

Bred  to  Dancote  Eileenmere  935,  a  Champion  Bull 
and  one  of  the  best  sons  of  Homeplace  Eileenmere 
999-35,  twice  Reserve  Champion  at  Chicago. 

Also  seven  of  his  choice  daughters. 

C.  C.  TAYLOR, _ LA  WTONS,  NEW  YORK 

Reg.  Polled  Herefords 

BULLS  READY  FOR  SERVICE 
OPEN  AND  BRED  HEIFERS 
Modern  Bloodlines.  T.  B.  and  Bangs  Accredited  Herd 
BATTLEGROUND  FARMS 
FREEHOLD.  NEW  JERSEY _ PHONE:  8- 2224 

~  ANGUS  - 

Performance  tested,  big,  fast  growing  type  of  pure 
Scotch  breeding.  Request  folder  and  data. 
WYE  PLANTATION.  QUEENSTOWN.  MARYLAND 

DAIRY  CATTLE 


-  FOUNDATION  STOCK  - 

POOLED  GUERNSEYS  —  YOUNG  COWS 
Highly  Bred.  Grades.  All  A.  I.  Sired  and  Bred 
H.  f.  GRACE,  R.  2,  HARRISBURG.  PA. 

_ SHEEP _ 

Let  SUFFOLK  SHEEP  Increase  Your  Farm  Income. 

BOOKLET  and  BREEDERS’  LIST  FREE. 
Write  NATIONAL  SUFFOLK  SHEEP  ASSOCIATION 

BOX  324-NY, _  COLUMBIA,  MISSOURI 

-  REGISTERED  CHEVIOT  LAMBS  - 

YEAR  OLD  EWES.  ABSOLUTE  PURE  BREDS 
FRANCIS  HALLOWELL,  STONINGTON,  CONN. 

_ PHONE:  ^lystic-Jefferson  6-9116 

KARAKUL  SHEE  P_ and/or  Baby^TA  M  BS  For  Sale 
EASTERN  KARAKUL  SHEEP  FARM 
MEDUSA.  NEW  YORK,  Phone:  Oak  Hill  2-4186 

FOR  SALE  —  FIVE  YEAR  O  L  D  P  U  R  E  BREED 
—  HAMPSHIRE  RAM  —  $40  — 

CHARLES  A.  DANA.  Jr.,  OLD  KINGS  HIGHWAY 
NEW  CANAAN.  CONN.  Phone:  WOodward  6-1500 

“  ==  FOR  SALE  ‘ 

22  —  REGISTERED  CORRIEDALE  EWES  —  22 
With  34  MARCH  LAMBS 
SIRED  BY  1956  EASTERN  DISTRICT  CHAMPION 
We  Are  Raising  a  180%  Lamb  Crop  This  Year 
1955  and  1956  Shearing  Averaged  15  Pounds 
R.  H.  TAPSCOTT, _ SALISBURY.  CONN. 

HORSES  AND  PONIES 


-  PET  AND  SHOW  PONIES  - , - 

Large  Shetlands,  Welsh,  Hackney  and  Crossbreds 
from  our  registered  stock.  Colts  and  broke  ponies  from 
$200  up.  ROAD’S  END  FARM. 

CHESTERFIELD,  N.  H.  Tel:  EMerson  3-4703 

PONIES:  Send  for  List  of  REGISTERED  and 
GRADE  PONIES,  BRED  MARES,  STALLIONS, 
MARES  with  FOALS,  and  1957  FOALS. 
HIGHLAWN  FARM.  WARNER,  N.  H. 

—  THREE  SHETLAND  PONY  BROOD  MARES  — 
With  colts  by  their  side  and  rebred  to  our  registered 
I  Shetland  Palomino  Pony  Stallion,  $700  each  or  all 
three  for  $1,800.  P.  K.  FISHER, 

QUAKERTOWN,  PENNA.  Phone:  Keystone  6-5648 

-  "WANT  TO  BUY  - .  — 

I  or  25  SHETLAND  MARES.  Please  State  Age, 
Size,  and  Color  Together  With  Price. 

JOHN  V.  MC  CORMICK, 

64  WEST  BROAD  ST„  SOUDERTON,  PENNA. 

-  FOR  SALE  - 

TWO  SHETLAND  and  WELSH  CROSS  PALOMINO 
Yearling  Fillies,  $600.00  Each  or  the  2  for  $1,000.00. 
P.  K.  FISHER,  QUAKERTOWN,  PENNA. 

PHONE:  KEYSTONE  6-5648 


—  FOR  SALE  — 

4-PALOMINO  WELSH  PONY  BROOD  MARES-4 

All  Bred  to  Our  Registered  Palomino  Shetland 
Stallions.  Some  with  colts  by  their  s  de  and  rebred 
$700  each  or  all  4  mares  for  $2,500.  P.  K.  FISHER, 
QUAKERTOWN,  PENNA.,  Phone:  Keystone  6-5648 


Major  215  at  the  age  of  two  years.  This 
bull,  now  in  his  8th  year,  iveighs  2500 
pounds  in  pasture  condition  and  is  one  of 
the  great  Charollaise  herd  sires  in  America. 

HIDDEN  COVE  FARM 

P.  O.  BOX  606 
LAKE  CHARLES,  LOUISIANA 

DOUGLAS  PRICE,  Owner 

Office  Phone:  HE  3-1021 
Home  Phone:  HE  9-5702 

MEMBER:  American  Charollaise  Breeders  Asso¬ 
ciation;  International  Charollaise 
Breeders  Association;  American 
Charbray  Breeders  Association. 


HIDDEN  COVE  FARM  announces 

the  first  herd  reduction 
offering  in  two  years 


1.  Imported  full-blood  Charollaise  bull, 
Coahuilla  116,  one  of  the  outstanding 
young  bulls  in  the  United  States. 

2.  Imported  Charollaise  bull  Naranjo 

86. 

3.  Set  of  twelve  yearling  heifers  of  like 
quality  and  only  one  cross  below 
young  eows  shown  in  picture,  3/4  to  £ 
7/8  breeding,  at  $1,000.00  each,  one 
or  all. 


Twenty  cows,  two  to  four  years  old, 
twelve  1/2  bred  from  Major  215,  five 
of  5/8  breeding  and  three  of  3/4 
breeding  with  eight  heifer  calves  at 
side  and  two  bull  calves  all  heavy  or 
bred.  $500.00  takes  cows  and  calves 
go  free.  A  wonderful  foundation 
start  from  one  of  the  best  Charbray 
herds. 

.  Set  of  bulls  ready  for  light  service, 
3/4  to  7/8  breeding,  top  quality, 
$500.00  to  $1,000.00  each. 


A  group  of  young  cows  now  26  months  of  age,  sired  by  imported 
Gudelio  Garza  Gomez  bull,  Coahuilla  116.  The  calves  at  side  are 
line  bred  from  the  same  sire,  Coahuilla  116.  We  are  offering 
this  sire  for  sale  at  this  time. 
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Guard  his  health  with 


SURE  CUN 


The  SURE  Chlorinator 


SureCIor  kills  the  deadly 
bacteria  that  may  be  seep*  2>nrc 

ing  into  your  well  right  now,  • 
ready  to  endanger  your  SIMPLE 
whole  family  with  typhoid,  ^  • 

dysentery,  diarrhea,  and  \A/f)VI/C 

other  diseases.  Get  rid  of 
these  water-borne  germs  FOP 

forever— with  just  the  right 
amount  of  chlorine,  auto¬ 
matically  added  to  your  A  WEEK 
water  by  SureCIor. 

Eliminate  Red  Water  and  Lime  Scale. 
With  special  SureClear  crystals, 
SureCIor  gets  rid  of  red  water,  lime 
scale,  and  corrosion  as  well.  No  mov* 
ing  parts.  Easy  to  install. 

Mfd.  by  Paddock  of  Texas,  Dallas 

•  ••••••••••••••• 

ARE  YOU  SURE  your  water  is  safe? 
Mail  this  coupon  today,  with  your 
name  and  address,  for  all  the  fact§ 
about  SureCIor! 


CLAYTON  MARK  &  CO. 

National  Distributors  of  SureCIor 

1982  Dempster  St.,  Evanston,  Illinois 


_l  £tAI  natural 

||C>y  LIGHTWEIGHT 


DENTAL  PLATE 

Made  from  your  old  one . . . 


New  Process  Saves 
Money 

Priced  ** 

Low  As 

New  Professions  I 
Method  makes  beautiful  per¬ 
fect-fitting  plastic  plate  from  old, 
crapked  loose  plates  WITHOUT  IMPRESSION. 


30  DAY  MONtY-BACK  TRIAL 

YOU  can  have  gorgeous,  natural -looking,  perfect¬ 
fitting  false  plates  that  are  comfortable,  healthful 
and  prideful.  From  your  old  plate  we  will  make  a 
brand  new  denture  —  upper,  lower  or  partial  — per¬ 
fectly  matched,  perfectly  natural.  Amazing  savings 
with  new  scientific  Clinical  method.  New  plates  re¬ 
turned  to  you  Air  Mail  usually  within  eight  hours, 
crun  un  MfHriCV  Just  send  name  and  ad- 
UL.I1U  Nil  lYIUNt  I  dress  for  interesting  de¬ 
tails  of  wonderful  guarantee  that  enables  you  to  try 
your  new  plate  for  30  whole  days  to  be  sure  they’re 
EXACTLY  what  you  want.  If  not  delighted.  Clinical 
returns  every  cent  you've  paid.  Write  immediately. 

CLINICAL  DENTAL  LABORATORY,  Dept.  J-69 

335  W.  Madison  Street,  Chicago  6,  Illinois 


REYNOLDS  RUB 


....  When  Pain  Strikes  .... 

Reach  for  REYNOLDS  RUB 
The  modern  RUB  so  many  prefer.  .  .Deep 
penetrating  relief  of  pain  due  to  arthritis, 
rheumatism  and  sore,  aching  muscles.  .  . 
greaseless.  .  .stainless.  .  .large  2*4  02.  tube 
$1.00  postpaid.  MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE. 

REYNOLDS  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

1245  DEER  PARK  AVE. 
BABYLON,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

NEW  SPRING  WOOLENS 

FREE  SWATCHES,  of  SPRING'S  smartest 
all  wool  and  part  wool  materials.  Newest 
novelty  weaves.  Beautiful  plaids.  Rich  solid 
colors.  Amazingly  low  prices.  Buy  direct 
from  MILL.  Make  coats,  suits,  dresses, 
skirts,  sport  shirts,  children’s  wear,  etc., 
at  home.  SAVE  DOLLARS. 

HOMESTEAD  WOOLEN  MILLS,  INC. 
DEPT.  R-5,  WEST  SWANZEY,  N.  H. 


SUNBURN  PROTECT  YOUR  SKIN  WITH 
BELA-ROPEOL  OINTMENT 

ONE  APPLICATION  LASTS  ALL  DAY 
1  OZ.  $1.00;  4  OZ.  $3.00;  12  OZ.  $6.00. 

J.  V.  GREGAN  &  SON,  INC. 

341  E.  CENTER,  ST.,  MANCHESTER,  CONN. 


OLD  COINS  -  BILLS  -  STAMPS  and  COVERS 

Urgently  needed  for  stock.  Will  pay  top  cash. 
Send  what  you  have  to  us  via.  insured  parcel  post 
for  our  inspection  and  return  mail  offer. 

CENTRAL  STAMP  &  COIN  EXCHANGE, 

BOX  97,  SYRACUSE  I,  NEW  YORK 


CHAIR  CANE  and  BASKET  MATERIAL 

Liberal  Discount  to  Home  Bureau,  Church  and  School 
Groups.  Genuine  Chair  Cane.  Basketry  Reed.  Raffia, 
all  colors.  Seat  weaving  instructions  with  catalogue  35 
cents.  Basketry  and  Raffia  Instruction  Book  65  cents. 
FOGARTY.  205  RIVER  ST.,  TROY.  NEW  YORK 


Backyard,  picnic  features  chilled  beef  broth  over  ice  cubes  with  a  lemon- 
slice  garnish.  Latticed  Burgers,  French  bread  and  crisp  raw  vegetables 
make  a  balanced  meal  to  be  relished. 

Picnic  Fun  for  the  Family 


For  a  hot  weather  picnic  supper 
serve  something  cold  and  something 
hot,  both  nourishing.  This  year  try 
an  iced  soup:  just  add  ice  cubes  to 
canned  beef  broth,  chilled  in  re¬ 
frigerator — couldn’t  be  easier  to  pre¬ 
pare.  Allow  two  or  three  servings  to 
a  can  of  the  broth.  A  slice  of  lemon 
brings  out  flavor. 

Then  for  a  hot  dish  that’s  differ¬ 
ent,  treat  the  family  to  Latticed 
Burgers. 

Latticed  Burgers 

Use  1  pound  beef  chuck,  ground; 
1  small  white  onion,  minced;  1  sprig 
fresh  marjoram  or  basil,  minced;  Vs 
teaspoon  black  pepper;  1  teaspoon 
minced  parsley;  y2  teaspoon  of  Ac¬ 
cent;  salt  to  taste;  sharp  cheese. 


Combine  all  ingredients,  except 
cheese,  and  mix  lightly.  Shape  and 
pat  loosely  into  four  thick  cakes. 
Place  cakes  on  rack  located  about 
three  inches  below  preheated  broil¬ 
er.  Broil  about  10-12  minutes,  turn 
and  top  with  strips  of  sharp  cheese. 
Continue  broiling  until  done  to  taste. 
Makes  about  four  servings. 

Have  you  tried  French  bread,  cut 
through  the  center  lengthwise  and 
served  hot  and  buttery,  to  provide 
a  crusty-crisp  sandwich  for  the 
burgers?  Naturally,  vegetable  sticks, 
radishes,  olives  are  good  go-along 
relishes  for  any  picnic  meal.  For 
dessert  your  own  home-grown  ber¬ 
ries  do  the  trick  with  sponge  cake 
shells  or  cookies. 


Home  Shows  on  TV 


New  Fashions  inChicken 
Theme  of  Annual  Event 

Think  of  poultry  and  eggs.  .  . 
and  then  think  of  the  things  that 
go  with  both  for  the  table.  The  Poul¬ 
try  and  Egg  National  Board  recently 
put  on  an  exhibit  demonstrating  this 
very  idea.  To  view  it  some  400  people 
were  invited,  and  the  400  were  also 
handsomely  entertained  at  dinner, 
with  chicken  the  theme  of  the  re¬ 
past  and  about  400  pounds  served. 

The  Rural  New  Yorker  was  repre¬ 
sented  at  the  exhibits  and  dinner 
by  its  Field  Editor,  James  N. 
Bodurtha,  and  the  Woman  and  Home 
Editor,  who  thoroughly  enjoyed  the 
occasion  both  socially  and  from  the 
viewpoint  of  information  gained. 

Mrs.  Kathryn  B.  Niles,  Director 
of  PENB’s  Laboratory  Kitchen,  de¬ 
veloped  four  new  chicken  recipes  dis¬ 
played  on  tables  beautifully  ar¬ 
ranged  by  Carole  Stupell. 

With  the  cooperation  of  the  Del- 
marva  Poultry  Industry,  Inc.,  the 
National  Broiler  Council  and  the 
Northeastern  Poultry  Producers 
Council,  the  PENB  celebrated  the  in¬ 
dustry’s  growth  with  this  ninth  annu¬ 
al  Broiler  Booster  Day  in  New  York 
at  the  Sheraton-McAlpin.  p.  s. 


Kitchen  Samplers 

§ 


How  to  cook  and  how  to  sew,  new  trends  in  decoration, 

How  the  little  mind  should  grow,  how  goes  it  with  the  nation.  .  . 

We’re  charmed  with  advantageous  buys,  with  better  ways  and  new  things, 
Until  the  day  we  realize  we’ve  no  time  left  to  do  things! 

New  York  State  —  Vera  Baston 


Easy  With  Sandpaper 

Keep  a  piece  of  sandpaper  handy 
in  the  kitchen  to  grasp  screw-on  lids 
of  jars  when  loosening  them.  The 
sandpaper  gives  you  a  firm  grip  en¬ 
abling  you  to  turn  stubborn  lids 
quickly  and  with  far  less  effort.  A 
sandpaper  piece  kept  in  the  picnic 
equipment  will  save  many  a  head¬ 
ache  all  season! 


s^2496 


Worcestershire  sauce  added  to 
white  or  cream  sauces  relieves  the 
bland  flavor.  Worcestershire  in  any 
sauce  for  fish  is  especially  good. 


2496.  Add  a  pleasant  note  to  your  kitchen 
with  these  samplers  embroidered  in  bright 
colors  and  simple  stitches.  Hot-iron  trans¬ 
fers  for  two  samplers  included;  complete 
instructions. 

No.  2496  —  just  25  cents  —  mailed  to  The 
Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New 
York  1,  N.  Y. 

Our  1957  Needlework  ALBUM,  56  exciting 
pages,  contains  dozens  more  designs  to  knit, 
crochet  and  embroider;  gift  patterns  printed 
inside.  Only  25  cents. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 
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Two  Swallows  Make  a  Summer 


If  anything  happens  to  our  one 
pair  of  barn  swallows,  we  shall  be 
crushed. 

Last  Summer  a  dozen  or  more 
wheeled  in  and  out  of  the  windows 
in  the  old  Grist  Mill  across  the  road 
where  they  nested.  By  the  end  of 
the  season  the  flock  had  grown,  giv¬ 
ing  us  endless  pleasure  as  we 
watched  them  on  the  wing  and  on 
the  wires  close  by.  Evening  after 
evening,  they  swept  through  the  air 
for  fun  and  for  their  supper.  Each 
day  began  and  ended  with  their  soft 
small  talk. 

On  all  the  swallows’  myriad  flights 
through  the  Mill’s  paneless  windows, 
not  once  do  the  long  sharp  needles 
of  their  forked  tails  miss  the  mark 
or  even  graze  the  wooden  sash.  With 
unerring  dip  and  curve  they  fly  in  a 


way  to  leave  us  breathless  at  their 
skill  and  grace. 

This  Spring  we  waited  for  the  re¬ 
turn  of  our  swallows  as  for  delight¬ 
ful  friends.  On  April  25th  when  they 
finally  arrived,  only  a  trio  came  back 
to  the  Mill;  nor  did  others  join  them 
later.  As  if  the  third  bird  realized 
that,  even  amongst  feathered  people, 
three  is  a  crowd,  it  suddenly  de¬ 
parted  and  only  the  precious  pair 
remained.  These  two  have  set  up 
housekeeping:  may  nothing  mar 
their  happiness  nor  my  own  in  theirs. 

P.  S.  I  take  it  all  back!  Some  six 
or  eight  swallows  have  just  arrived, 
May  13th  my  lucky  day!  I’m  told  that 
swallows,  like  martins,  send  advance 
scouts  to  get  the  lay  of  the  land. 

Persis  Smith 


WELCOME 
AS  a  BREEZE 

8366.  Adorable  princess  sun¬ 
dress,  topped  with  short 
jacket.  Sizes  11,  12,  13,  14, 
16,  18.  Size  12,  dress,  4  yards, 
45-inch;  jacket,  1%  yards. 
25  cents. 


8452.  Simple,  smart,  so 
becoming  to  the  not- 
so-tall  woman.  Bow- 
trimmed  dress,  versa¬ 
tile  topper.  Sizes  12%, 

14%,  16%,  18%,  20y2, 

221/2,  241/2.  Size  141/2, 
dress,  31/2  yds.,  39-in., 
topper,  3  yds.  25  cents. 

8384.  Carefully  tailor¬ 
ed  classic — special  de¬ 
sign  in  half  sizes.  Sizes 
121/2,  141/2,  16 1/2,  18 1/2, 

20 1/2,  22%,  24%.  Size 
14%,  short  sleeve,  4% 
yds.,  35-in.  25  cents. 

"  *  m  « 

8492.  Up  to  size  52.  Sweep  collar  adds  grace  to 
ihis  charming  matron’s  style.  Sizes  36,  38,  40, 
42,  44,  46,  48,  50,  52.  Size  38,  4%  yards,  of 
45-inch;  %  yard  contrast.  25  cents. 

Send  25  cents  more  today  for  Spring-Summer 
Basic  FASHION,  our  complete  pattern  catalog. 
Gift  pattern  printed  inside  the  book. 

Please  print  right  on  your  order  your  name, 
full  address,  pattern  number  and  size  desired. J 
Send  orders  to  The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333 
West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


**  8492 

36-52 
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Yes,  own  this 
beautiful  new 
Remington  for 
only  $  I  down 
from  your  na¬ 
tionally  author¬ 
ized  dealer: 
THORESEN.  Inc. 
Join  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  families 
who  are  taking 
advantage  of  this 
sensational  offer. 


PAY 

ONLY  SI 
A  WEEK 
AS  YOU 
USE  IT! 


BRAND  NEW  1957 

PORTABLE  TYPEWRITER 

DELIVERED  TO  YOUR  DOOR  ton 

\ 


HERE’S  sensational  news!  With  the' 
cooperation  of  the  famed  Reming¬ 
ton  Rand  Company — makers  of  the 
world’s  finest  typewriters — you  may 
have  the  brand-new  1957  Remington 
Quiet-Riter  Deluxe  Model  delivered 
to  your  door  for  only  $1.  That’s  right, 
A  DOLLAR  BILL  brings  you  the  most 
modern,  most  beautiful,  most  wanted 
portable  typewriter  in  the  world — 
AND  IN  YOUR  CHOICE  OF  EXCIT¬ 
ING  DECORATOR  COLORS! 

The  Quiet-Riter  is  precision-built  to 
last  a  lifetime  and  is  engineered  to  the 
most  rigid  Remington  Rand  standards. 
It  has  a  full-size  88-character  key¬ 
board  and  scores  of  other  features 
found  on  standard  office  machines 
costing  $300.00  and  more!  But  the 
Quiet-Riter  Deluxe — Remington’s  best 
model — costs  only  $129.95  plus  tax. 
Best  news  of  all,  you  pay  only  $1  down. 
$1  a  week.  And  you  may  take  3  lull 
years  to  pay  the  balance.' 

Self-Instruction  Manual! 

Along  with  your  typewriter  you  will 
receive  an  amazing  self-instruction 
manual  that  starts  you  on  the  “touch 
system”  in  5  MINUTES!  Helps  you 
increase  your  speed  to  85  words  per 
minute!  Everybody  learns  how  to 
type  like  an  expert — from  junior  right 
up  to  dad  himself! 

Students  Who  Type  Get 
38%  Better  School  Grades 

Tests  by  leading  educators  prove  that  stu¬ 
dents  who  type  get  up  to  38%  better  grades. 
Typewritten  work  is  neater,  more  attractive, 
easier  to  read — and  study  from !  Teachers  like 
to  receive  typed  reports,  homework,  compo¬ 
sitions,  etc.  A  typewriter  is  one  of  the  finest 
investments  you  can  make  in  your  children’s 
future.  It  helps  them  forge  ahead  in  class 
after  class.  And  everybody  in  the  family 
will  use  this  beautiful  typewriter — for  social 
correspondence,  for  club  work,  for  reports, 
business  and  farm  records,  tax  returns,  bills, 
etc.  And  you  automatically  get  a  batch  of 
carbon  C9pies  for  your  files!  Once  you  use 
the  Remington  Quiet-Riter  you  will  know 
why  it’s  favorite  among  authors,  writers, 
teachers,  students,  housewives.  It’s  the 
“year’s  ahead”  typewriter  —  the  fastest, 
smoothest,  easiest-writing  portable  in  the 
world!  Packed  with  a  host  of  features.  .  . 
exclusive  Miracle  Tab,  simplified  Ribbon 
Changers,  super-strength  frame,  larger-space 
paper  cylinders  and  27  OTHER  ADVANCED 
FEATURES! 


HOW  TO  EARN  UP  TO 

$50.00  PER  WEEK 

IN  YOUR  SPARE  TIME! 

Along  with  your  Remington  Quiet- 
Riter  you  will  receive  a  free  copy 
manual  that  tells  you  How  to  Earn 
up  to  S 50.00  a  Week  at  Home  in 
Your  Spare-Time  with  the  help  of 
your  typewriter.  Others  are  now 
earning  extra  money  week  after 
week,  including  many  who  never 
typed  before!  The  manual  tells  all 
— even  lists  names  and  addresses 
of  firms  who  may  be  looking  for 
help  RIGHT  NOW!  Earn  only  a  few 
dollars  or  as  much  as  $50.00  some 
weeks,  depending  on  how  much 
spare  time  and  work  you  have  on 
hand — without  leaving  your  home. 
Imagine — your  new  Remington  may 
not  only  pay  for  itself — but  also 
i  earn  you  a  profit  month  after 
month.  Get  started  right  away! 


RUSH  DOLLAR  BILL  NOW  for  TYPEWRITER! 
Your  typewriter  comes  to  you  in  its  original  factory- 
sealed  carton  with  the  famous  Remington  Rand  guaran¬ 
tee  of  satisfaction  and  protection  IN  WRITING!  The 
typewriter  is  delivered  to  you  PREPAID.  You  don’t 
pay  another  penny  until  30  days  AFTER  you  receive 
and  enjoy  the  typewriter — and  even  than  you  remit  only 
$4  a  month.  That  makes  you  the  proud  owner  of  the 
world’s  finest  portable.  What’s  more,  you  can  make  that 
typewrite  pay  for  itself — even  earn  you  a  handsome 
profit  month  after  month.  You  must  act  fast.  Even 
Remington  cannot  keep  up  with  the  tremendous  demand. 
Don’t  lose  out!  Rush  coupon  now.  Remember,  NO  sales¬ 
man  will  call,  and  your  dollar  refunded  promptly  if 
you’re  not  satisfied. 

NATIONALLY  AUTHORIZED  REMINGTON  DEALER 

THORESEN.  INC.,  DEPT.  1 85- F- 1 45 

585  WATER  STREET,  NEW  YORK  2.  N.  Y. 


Beautiful  Carrying 
Case  Included! 

As  elegant  as  a  piece  of 
luxurious  luggage  —  complete 
with  safety  lock.  You’d 
expect  to  pay  $10.00  to 
$15.00  for  it,  but  it  comes 
without  extra  charge. 


THORESEN,  Inc.,  Dept.  185-F-145 
585  Water  Street,  New  York  2,  N.  Y. 

Here  is  my  dollar  (cash,  check  or  money  order)  toward 
delivery  of  the  beautiful  new  1957  Remington  Rand 
Deluxe  Quiet-Riter.  Include  carrying  case  with  safety 
lock,  typing  manual  FREE,  valuable  guide  on  how  to 
earn  up  to  $50.00  a  week  at  home,  also  FREE.  Only  after 
I  receive  my  typewriter,  will  I  send  you  $1  weekly.  NO 
salesman  will  call! 


Name 


Address  . 

City  &  Zone .  State. 


CHECK  COLOR 
YOU  WANT: 

□  Mist  Green 

□  Light  Brown 
D  Neutral  Gray 

□  White  Sand 

Check  Type  Style 

□  ELITE  Type 

□  PICA  Type 


/ 


OUR  PAGE  for  BOYS  and  GIRLS 

Their  Original  Contributions  ^  [*  |*  f)  Q  0  d  by  Elsie  Unger 


original  poms 


Drawn  by  Evelyn  Ecker,  14,  New  Jersey 


RIDING 

I  love  to  go  bike  riding 
Along  the  mountain  trail; 

I  love  to  see  the  flowers 
In  the  bright  and  blooming  dale; 

I  love  to  hear  the  birds  sing 
As  I  go  whizzing  by, 

But  soon  the  daytime  turns  to  dusk, 
And  I  must  say  goodbye. 

—  Lenore  Ruth,  13,  Pennsylvania 


HAVE  FAITH 

Have  faith,  all  who  are  heavy  laden; 

Be  of  good  cheer,  God  is  near. 

Have  faith  and  blessings  God  will  send, 
He’s  always  near,  so  have  no  fear. 

Have  faith  when  you  stumble  hard  and- fall, 
When  you  are  sad,  God  will  make  you  glad. 
He  loves  us  one  and  all. 

—  Shirley  Brundige,  16,  New  York.. 


ON  THE  BEACH 

When  Summer  comes  I  like  to  stay 
Down  on  the  beach  where  I  can  play 
Close  by  the  blue  and  shining  sea 
That  brings  the  singing  shells  to  me. 
The  waves  are  just  like  children  who 
Are  happy  as  they  come  to  you; 

Their  mother  is  the  sea  I  know. 

For  home  to  her  they  always  go. 

— Georgene  Keeley,  14,  Connecticut 


HELEN  WRITES  FROM  ENGLAND 

I  would  like  to  correspond  with  American 
boys  or  girls  about  my  own  age.  I  like 
collecting  rock’n’roll  records  and  going  to 
the  pictures,  or  the  movies  as  you  call  it. 
Among  my  favorite  film  stars  are  Jeff 
Chandler,  Marlon  Brando  and  Alan  Ladd.  I 
am  in  my  third  year  in  high  school  and  I 
would  be  very  pleased  if  you  would  write 
to  me.  —  Helen  McKenna,  13,  England. 


KATHY  KNOWS  INDIAN  LIFE 

I  am  in  the  fourth  grade  in  school  and 
have  a  sister  and  brother.  I  am  Indian  and 
go  to  the  Thomas  Indian  School  on  the 
Cattaraugus  Indian  Reservation.  I  would 
like  some  pen  pals  of  about  my  own  age. 
I  will  tell  you  all  about  our  Indian  life. 
—  Kathy  Pierce,  9,  New  York. 


FROM  A  FARM  IN  MAINE 

I  live  on  a  farm  and  have  some  pets;  a 
dog,  a  cat,  a  chicken  and  a  calf.  I  have 
two  brothers  and  two  sisters  all  younger 
than  I.  My  favorite  subject  in  school  is 
Social  Studies  and  my  favorite  sports  are 
basketball  and  softball.  I  like  to  cook  and 
grow  flowers.  Also  I  would  like  to  hear 
from  boys  and  girls  near  my  age.  —  Donna 
Sargent,  10,  Maine. 


ANOTHER  LETTER  FROM  MAINE 

I  heard  about  Our  Page  through  a  friend 
and  have  been  following  it  ever  since.  I  am 
a  freshman  in  Monmouth  Academy  and  like 
sports  very  much,  especially  baseball  and 
softball.  A  hobby  of  mine  is  collecting 
stuffed  animals.  My  family  has  a  bird, 
three  cats,  a  dog,  10  chickens  arid  two  geese, 
along  with  some  tropical  fish.  Won’t  you 
write.  —  Sharon  Hijduk,  14,  Maine. 


FAITHFUL  READER 

1  am  a  faithful  reader  of  Our  Page  and  I 
only  wish  it  were  in  more  often.  I  love 
most  sports  including  hunting,  fishing,  ski¬ 
ing,-  swimming,  horseback  riding.  My  pets 
are  a  dog  and  a  cat.  I  have  two  sisters.  Also 
I  like  to  draw  and  read.  Please  write,  both 
boys  and  girls.  —  Patricia  Rogers,  13,  Penn¬ 
sylvania, 


WRITE  TO  SUSAN? 

I  love  Our  Page  and  this  is  my  first  letter 
to  it.  My  hobbies  are  collecting  pictures  of 
movie  stars,  writing  letters,  listening  and 
dancing  to  rock’n’roll  records.  I  love  horses 
and  once  had  two.  I  have  a  sister  and  a 
brother  and  also  have  a  very  nice  pen  pal 
from  Our  Page  already.  —  Susan  Stowe,  12, 
New  York. 


Editor’s  Message 

Recently  I  have  had  several  impatient  letters  from  boys  and  girls 
asking  why  their  names  haven’t  been  entered  in  the  list  of  “Letters 
Wanted’’,  or  why  their  contributions  haven’t  as  yet  appeared.  As  I 
mentioned  some  time  back,  the  page  copy  is  prepared  very  far  in 
advance,  (two  months)  ahead  of  the  date  issued.  This  is  true  of  every 
magazine.  If  you  have  just  written  the  last  month  or  within  a  few  days 
of  publishing,  it  takes  a  while  before  your  letter  actually  appears  in 
The  Rural  New’  Yorker.  The  best  thing  to  do  is  to  contribute  every 
month;  then  as  time  goes  on,  you  will  be  appearing  more  regularly. 
Just  have  patience  and  be  rewarded  in  due  time. 

Please  don’t  forget  your  address;  your  age  is  very  important  too. 
Your  letters  are  always  welcome;  also  your  drawings  and  poems.  — 
Elsie  Unger. 


JOHN  WRITES  FROM  ENGLAND 

I  have  just  received  an  old  copy  of  The 
Rural  New  Yorker  and  find  that  there  is 
a  column  for  pen  friends  for  boys  and 
girls.  I  would  like  letters  from  you  in  the 
United  States.  I  live  on  a  dairy  farm  where 
we  have  Friesian  cattle  and  hens.  Also  I 
am  a  Wolf  Cub  in  the  Junior  Boy  Scouts. 
I  hope  I  will  be  able  to  find  an  American 
pen  friend.  —  John  Brown,  9,  England. 


BERT  (“SKI  P”>  ENJOYS  FARMING 

I  enjoy  farming  very  much.  My  parents 
have  taken  The  Rural  New  Yorker  for 
several  years  but  tihs  is  the  first  time  I 
have  ever  written  to  Our  Page.  I  have  two 
dogs  and  one  cat,  a  cow  and  her  calf.  I 
like  all  types  of  music  including  popular 
songs.  I  already  have  seven  pen  pals  and  am 
in  the  tenth  grade.  Skip  is  my  nickname.  — 
Bert  Parker,  15,  New  York. 


RUDOLPH  ENJOYS  PEN  FRIENDS 

I  would  like  to  have  some  pen  pals.  I 
live  on  a  farm  and  have  five  brothers  and 
one  sister.  I  have  about  six  pen  pals  now 
but  would  like  to  have  some  more.  My 
hobbies  are  music,  ice  skating  and  baseball. 
My  father  and  I  have  been  reading  The 
Rural  New  Yorker  for  about  six  years.  — 
Rudolph  Rindfleisch,  19,  New  York. 


EVELYN’S  SKETCHES  ON  THIS  PAGE 

We  have  been  getting  The  Rural  New 
Yorker  for  nearly  a  year  now  and  so  far 
we  have  enjoyed  every  issue.  I  love  to 
write  letters  and  have  six  pen  pals  who 
write  faithfully;  two  came  through  Our 
Page.  Some  of  my  interests  are  drawing, 
photography,  playing  the  accordian,  writing 
letters  and  reading.  I  will  send  a  photo  of 
myself  to  any  boys  or  girls  who  write  to 
me.  —  Evelyn  Ecker,  14,  New  Jersey. 


COOKIE  HELPS  HER  FATHER 

I  love  to  write  letters  and  have  several 
pen  pals  already.  I  love  popular  music  and 
in  my  spare  time  I  help  to  run  my  father’s 
service  station.  I  promise  to  answer  all 
letters  and  to  exchange  pictures.  I  like 
basketball,  football  and  swimming.  Don’t 
disappoint  me  please!  —  Cookie  Barnhart, 
15,  Pennsylvania. 


CARMEN  KEEPS  BUSY 

I  am  a  sophomore  at  a  brand  new  high 
school  and  belong  to  the  F.H.A.  Junior 
Classical  League  and  the  Dungaree  Gals  of 
which  I  am  president.  My  favorite  sports  are 
ice  skating  and  roller  skating.  I  enjoy 
watching  basketball  but  when  it  comes  to 
playing  it  I’m  a  flop!  I  like  to  sew  and 
listen  to  bop  tunes.  —  Carmen  Matti,  16, 
Ohio. 


SHARON  HAS  MANY  HOBBIES 

I  have  read  Our  Page  for  Boys  and  Girls 
for  several  years.  I  have  many  hobbies  such 
as  ice  skating,  swimming,  riding  horses  and 
collecting  figures  of  horses  from  different 
cities  in  the  United  States,  writing  to  foreign 
pen  pals,  collecting  dolls  from  different 
countries  and  playing  a  clarinet  in  the  high 
school  band.  I  have  one  sister.  Also  I  have 
a  dog  and  two  parakeets.  I  am  in  the 
tenth  grade.  I  hope  some  boys  and  girls  will 
write  to  me  so  I  can  write  to  them.  — Sharon 
Jones,  15,  New  York. 


JUDY  COLLECTS 

I  would  like  to  have  pen  pals  from  all 
over  the  country.  I  already  have  a  few  and 
one  who  lives  in  Japan.  My  hobbies  are 
reading,  stamp  and  coin  collecting,  writing 
to  people  and  music.  I  am  also  a  Girl  Scout 
and  am  working  on  badges.  —  Judy  Kosa- 
koff,  13,  New  Jersey. 


THE  BLACK  STALLION 
Dratiw  by  Grace  Zimmerman,  15,  Pemna. 


CHARLES  PLANS  A  CAREER 

As  my  first  letter  to  Our  Page,  I’m  an¬ 
swering  your  plea  for  boy  writers.  I  am  a 
junior  in  high  schoole,  majoring  in  math, 
history,  arts  and  crafts,  and  mechanical 
drawing.  I  live  on  a  five-acre  farm  on  which 
my  foster  parents  grow  almost  2000  different 
kinds  of  perennials.  My  hobbies  include 
plants,  animals,  all  kinds  of  puzzles,  physical 
activities,  electronics,  and  chess.  I  have  one 
pen  pal  with  whom  I  am  now  engaged  in 
a  game  of  chess  by  mail.  I’m  a  member  of 
Scullville  and  Steelmanville  Churches,  and 
I  have  become  a  reporter  for  the  young 
people’s  paper  called  “The  Herald”;  I  was 
recently  reelected  its  treasurer.  In  Septem¬ 
ber  I  plan  joining  the  United  States  Marine 
Reserve  Corps,  which  at  the  present  I  wish 
to  make  my  career.  I  would  appreciate  it 
very  much  if  someone  would  write.  — 
Charles  Mattes,  16,  New  Jersey. 


BUTTERFLIES 

Drawn  by  Grace  Zimmerman,  15,  Penna. 


EIGHT  YEARS  A  READER  OF  OUR  PAGE 

I  have  been  a  steady  reader  of  Our  Page 
since  I  was  eight  years  old  and  have  been 
writing  to  pen  pals  from  it  since  I  was 
nine.  I  have  made  many  friends  through  it 
and  hope  to  make  many  more.  My  hobbies 
are  writing  letters  and  collecting  hillbilly 
and  western  records.  I  also  enjoy  writing  to 
quite  a  few  boys  in  the  service.  —  Beverly 
Dunn.  16,  New  York. 


IN  4-H  AND  OTHER  GROUPS 

I  have  been  reading  Our  Page  for  two 
years  and  would  like  pen  pals  very  much. 
My  home  is  on  a  100  acre  farm.  My  favorite 
music  is  popular  and  western  music;  my 
favorite  sports  are  football,  basketball  and 
bowling.  My  hobbies  are  reading  and  writ¬ 
ing.  I  belong  to  a  4-H  Club  also  and  the 
F.  H.  A.,  the  Library  Club  and  Photography 
Club  at  school.  I  am  a  Junior  in  high  school. 
—  Mary  Kelly,  15,  New  York. 


IN  LARGE  FAMILY  ON  LARGE  FARM 

I  have  been  reading  Our  Page  for  about 
a  year  or  so.  I’d  like  letters  from  both  boys 
and  girls  of  my  age  or  a  little  older.  My 
home  is  on  a  203  acre  farm  and  I  have 
three  sisters  and  four  brothers.  I  am  in  the 
fifth  grade;  my  hobbies  are  collecting  knick- 
knacks  and  writing  letters.  I  like  kickball, 
baseball  and  listening  to  our  records.  I  will 
answer  any  letters.  —  Diane  Libby,  10,  New 
York. 


BUCKTOOTH  HILLBILLIES  OF  4-H 

I  would  like  it  very  much  if  you  would 
write  to  me.  I  am  a  freshman  in  high  school 
and  my  hobbies  are  sports  and  stone  collect¬ 
ing.  I  go  to  the  4-H  Club;  and  we  call  it 
the  Bucktooth  Hillbillies.  I  will  try  to  an¬ 
swer  all  your  letters.  —  Irma  Johnson,  13, 
New  York. 


Drawn  by  Joyce  Smith,  Pennsylvania 


FINE  LETTER  FROM  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

I  have  been  reading  Our  Page  for  seven 
years  through  my  Aunt  and  enjoy  it  very 
much.  Keep  up  the  good  work.  I  live  two 
miles  from  town  in  a  new  settlement  and  I 
don’t  have  any  brothers  or  sisters.  My  pres¬ 
ent  interests  are  horses,  dancing  (jitterbug) 
records,  schools,  home  work,  reading,  people 
in  general  and  showing  my  parakeets.  I 
belong  to  the  local  order  of  Rainbow  As¬ 
sembly  No.  9,  B.  Y.  F.  My  hobbies  are  col¬ 
lecting  and  drawing  pictures  of  horses,  cook¬ 
ing,  finding  out  what  makes  things  tick, 
reading,  experimenting  with  different  chemi¬ 
cals  and  watching  TV.  I  also  take  ballet 
lessons  and  hope  to  take  baton  soon.  I’m  on 
the  team  at  school  and  as  soon  as  I  get 
into  high  school  I  hope  to  be  on  the  team 
there.  I  like  to  write  long  letters  and  to 
go  ice  skating.  Please  write  to  me  soon.  — 
Patricia  Grossman,  14,  New  Hampshire. 


FROM  BRITISH  WEST  INDIES 

Greetings  in  His  name.  As  you  may  see 
I  am  a  Jamaican  girl  of  Indian  nationality, 
and  a  Christian.  I  really  would  like  pen 
friends  from  the  different  States  and  also 
from  other  countries  of  the  world,  for  I 
love  corresponding  very  much  with  boys  and 
girls  near  my  own  age.  I  attend  the  Beth- 
esda  Gospel  Hall  in  my  town.  There  are 
not  many  Christians  where  I  live.  I  am 
lucky  in  seeing  Our  Page  columns.  Please 
write.  — •  Unalyen  Behave,  16,  British  West 
Indies. 


Drawn  by  Evelyn  Ecker,  14,  New  Jersey 


Letters  to  persons  whose  names  appear 
under  this  heading  should  be  put  into  a 
stamped  envelope,  with  the  name  and  state 
of  the  person  for  whom  it  is  intended, 
written  on  the  outside.  Then  this  should  be 
put  into  an  outer  envelope  and  addressed 
to  Elsie  Unger,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 

I,  N.  Y.,  care  of  The  Rural  New  Yorker.  The 
address  will  be  completed  and  the  mail 
forwarded.  Be  sure  you  have  the  correct 
postage  for  mail  going  outside  the  United 
States.  Unstamped  letters  will  not  be  for¬ 
warded. 

New  York:  Catherine  Thurland,  16;  Sharon 
Jones,  15;  Beverly  Dunn,  16;  Diane  Libby, 
10;  Ella  Kelly,  15;  Alida  Zoller,  14;  Rudolph 
Rindfleisch,  19;  Elsie  Elliot;  Kathy  Pierce,  9; 
Mary  Van  Derwarker,  13;  Susan  Nehls,  11; 
Bert  Parker,  15;  Gail  Tienney;  Irma  Johnson, 
13;  Arlene  Noble,  12;  Lana  Steele,  15;  Mariea 
Fackler,  16;  Jeanie  Polmatier,  14;  Barbara 
Sullivan,  10;  Barry  Sullivan,  8;  Susan  Stover, 
12;  Kitty  Reed,  16;  Maryann  Nober,  10; 
Emily  Williams,  14;  Christopher  Miller,  11. 

Pennsylvania:  Elaine  Woodside,  10;  Cookie 
Barnhart,  15;  Donna  Reichard,  14;  Lois  Haer, 
13;  Linda  Schwck,  12;  Carol  Bierdine,  16; 
Carole  Aicher,  12;  Betty  Green,  19;  Becky 
Tanner,  17;  Patricia  Rogers,  13;  James  Smith, 
10;  Kenneth  Smith,  15;  Bertha  Bork,  13. 

Massachusetts:  Beverly  Stone;  Margaret 
Thompson,  12;  Linda  Carlson,  10;  Joyce 
Gardner,  17;  Cathie  Bishop,  10. 

New  Jersey:  Judy  Kosakoff,  13;  Charles 
Mattas,  16;  Evelyn  Ecker,  14. 

Connecticut:  Arlene  Ostrom;  Ruth  Ostrom, 

II. 

New  Hampshire:  Patricia  Grossman,  14. 

Maine:  Donna  Sargent,  10;  Sharon  Hy- 
duck,  14. 

Ohio:  Carmen  Matte,  16;  Diane  Durshol, 
17. 

England:  Helen  McKenna,  13;  John  Brown, 
9. 

British  West  Indies:  Unalyn  Beharie,  16. 
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Salt  for 

In  commenting  recently  on  N.  Y. 
College  of  Agriculture  experiments 
in  dairy  cattle’s  needs  for  salt,  Prof. 
F.  B.  Morrison  declared  that,  while 
a  milking  cow  may  require  only  an 
ounce  of  extra  salt  per  day  over 
what  is  in  her  feed,  that  ounce  is 
vital.  Without  it,  she  will  die. 

In  the  tests,  30  milking  cows  were 
fed  various  rates  of  extra  salt  for 
two  years.  One  group  got  none,  an¬ 
other  15  grams — about  half  an  ounce 
— per  day,  another  60  grams,  and  the 
fourth  120  grams.  The  no-salt  group 
quickly  showed  a  craving  for  supple¬ 
mental  salt,  said  Morrison,  but  appe¬ 
tites,  milk  production,  and  body 
weight  did  not  suffer  until  eignt 
months  had  passed.  Advanced  symp¬ 
toms  of  salt  deficency  were  then  con¬ 
tinuous  shivering,  low  body  tempera¬ 
ture,  abnormal  heart  beat  and,  finally, 
morbidity.  Some  cows  lost  300  pounds 
in  weight  before  being  given  life¬ 
saving  salt  again. 

The  actual  daily  salt  requirement 
was  concluded  to  lie  somewhere  be¬ 
tween  15  and  60  grams  per  day.  But 
intensification  of  the  test  thereafter 
revealed  that  a  30-gram  level  was 
about  optimum.  Thus,  according  to 
Morrison,  milking  cows  should  re¬ 
ceive  about  an  ounce  of  supplemen¬ 
tal  salt  per  day.  They  usually  aver¬ 
age  about  one  ounce  of  free-choice 
block  salt  per  day,  but  they  eat  two 
ounces  of  free-choice  loose  salt.  Al¬ 
though  less  block  salt  is  consumed, 
daily  intake  is  adequate  to  meet  their 
needs. 

When  sodium  and  chlorine,  com¬ 
mon  salt’s  components,  were  other¬ 
wise  added  to  the  rations,  the  cows 
responded  primarily  to  the  carriers 
of  sodium.  Salt-deficient  cows,  re¬ 
sponding  well  to  plain  salt,  sodium 


the  Stock 

bicarbonate,  and  a  combination  of 
sodium  bicarbonate  and  magnesium 
chloride,  showed  no  improvement 
when  fed  the  magnesium  chloride 
alone.  While  chlorine  is  probably  im-' 
portant  to  cattle,  Prof.  Morrison  ob¬ 
served,  it  is  apparently  much  less 
so  than  sodium. 


According  to  Gustav  Bohstedt  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  salt 
deficiency  may  cause  a  relatively 
small  reduction  in  rate  and  economy 
of  live-weight  gains  by  swine,  or  it 
may  cause  a  really  severe  one.  “Fig¬ 
uring  feed  savings  in  dollars  and 
cents”,  he  says,  “each  dollar’s  worth 
of  salt  saves  $20  in  feed.”  In  experi¬ 
ments  at  Purdue  University,  pigs 
denied  salt  gained  to  only  125  pounds 
while  their  mates,  provided  salt, 
averaged  228  pounds.  Bohstedt 
recommends  adding  0.5  per  cent 
of  salt  to  rations  for  all  weights 
and  ages  of  swine.  Moreover,  he 
would  provide  it  free  choice  and 
make  sure  that  it  contains  trace 
minerals.  The  latter  he  terms  “cheap 
insurance”  against  serious  swine 
losses. 


Mineralized  salt  for  livestock  usu¬ 
ally  contains  the  trace  minerals  co¬ 
balt,  manganese,  iodine,  iron,  copper 
and  zinc  in  addition  to  its  natural 
constituents  of  sodium  and  chlorine. 
It  does  not  contain  calcium  or  phos¬ 
phorus,  however,  which  should  be 
supplied  via  ground  limestone, 
steamed  bone  meal  or  di-calcium 
phosphate.  Loose  livestock  salt  is 
available  with  10  per  cent  pheno- 
thiazine  added  for  control  of  in¬ 
ternal  parasites  such  as  stomach 
worms.  A  flavoring  agent  is  added  to 
assure  full  palatability. 


New  Jersey  Brown  Swiss 
Cow  New  Fat  Champion 

A  cow  of  the  Brown  Swiss  dairy 
breed  recently  replaced  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  historically  highest  pro¬ 
ducing  Holstein  breed  as  world’s 
champion  butterfat  producer.  On 
April  26,  Active  Acres  Bessie,  a  10- 
year-old  Brown  Swiss  cow  on  Fred 
S.  Schluter’s  farm  in  Titusville, 
Mercer  Co.,  N.  J.,  completed  produc¬ 
tion  of  1,544.75  pounds  of  butterfat 
in  a  365-day  lactation.  Haven  Hill 
Crescent  Gewina  Count,  an  eight- 
year-old  Holstein  owned  by  R.  B. 


As  well  as  being  world’s  champion 
butterfat  producer,  Active  Acres 
Bessie  is  highest  in  classification  for 
body  type.  Fred  Schluter  and  Roland 
Walker  here  stand  with  this  great 
Brown  Swiss  cow. 

McLaughlin,  Byron,  Ill.,  had  become 
the  highest  butterfat  producer  late 
last  year  when  she  completed  a 
record  of  1,523  pounds. 

Beginning  her  record  lactation  at 
the  age  of  10  years  and  seven  months, 
then  milked  three  times  daily,  Ac¬ 
tive  Acres  Bessie  produced  31,166 
pounds  of  4.96-per-cent  milk  in  the 
year’s  time.  Her  high  fat  month  was 
May,  the  month  following  freshen¬ 
ing,  when  she  produced  176.8  pounds. 
Her  highest  day  for  milk  was  Au¬ 
gust  21,  when  she  made  111.9  pounds. 
On  the  last  day  of  test,  Bessie  pro¬ 
duced  75  pounds  of  milk.  She  ate  30 
or  40  pounds  of  concentrate  grains 
a  day,  plus  some  35  pounds  of  hay 
and  nine  pounds  of  beet  pulp. 

June  1,  1957 


Active  Acres  Bessie  was  bred  in 
Minnesota  and  purchased  as  a  calf  in 
dam  by  Mr.  Schluter  in  1945.  Her 
sire  was  Royal  Jane’s  Ambassador  of 
Vernon;  her  dam  was  Bessie  M.  B. 
Bessie  has  several  previous  records 
over  700  pounds  of  butterfat;  for 
type  she  is  classified  Excellent.  She 
began  her*  test  weighing  a  ton  losing 
300  pounds  during  the  year.  Five 
daughters  and  two  sons  are  regis¬ 
tered  in  the  herd  books  of  the 
Brown  Swiss  Cattle  Breeders  Assn., 
Beloit,  Wise. 

Green  Meadow  Lily  Pabst,  a  Hol¬ 
stein  owned  by  Merle  Green,  Elsie, 
Mich.,  is  still  the  milk-production 
champion;  her  record  is  42,805 
pounds  of  milk. 


BUSINESS  BITS 


Water  Systems  —  A  new  folder 
on  the  operating  features  of  farm 
and  home  water  systems  has  just 
been  released  by  Barnes  Mfg.  Co., 
Mansfield,  Ohio.  It  should  aid  in  esti¬ 
mating  water  requirements  and  in 
selection  of  right  equipment  for 
specific  usage.  Copies  are  available 
without  charge  from  Barnes  Mfg. 
Co.,  Mansfield,  Ohio. 


A  System  to  Spraying  —  If  one 
has  trouble  in  thoroughly  spraying 
his  crops  or  orchard  or  else  spends 
too  much  time  or  money  at  it,  the 
new  Agricultural  Spray  Nozzle  Manu¬ 
al  should  be  of  real  assistance. 
Copies  are  available  free  of  charge 
from  Spraying  Systems,  Co.,  3201 
Randolph  St.,  Bellwood,  Ill. 


Grain  Market  Information  —  An 
excellent  digest  of  grain  marketing 
information  has  been  made  available 
in  a  single  sheet  to  tack  to  the  barn 
or  shed  wall  by  Clayton  &  Lambert 
Mfg.  Co.,  Middletown,  Ohio.  Any 
farmer  may  have  a  copy  free  of 
charge  simply  by  requesting  ft. 


HAY  ELEVATORS 


Name. 


ELEVATES 
TO  2V 


THESE  FEATURES 
MAKE  SMOKER  THE 


eErm3tMvc 


025%  TO  30%  GREATER  REACH 

over  other  elevators  of  equal  length 
means  a  Smoker  costs  the  least  per 
foot  of  actual  working  height. 

©GREATER  CONVENIENCE 

with  Smoker’s  patented 
discharge  guide  (not 
shown).  A  Smoker  can  be 
used  parallel  to  the  mow. 

This  saves  carrying  bales 
from  the  front  to  the  rear 
of  the  load. 

€>  GREATER  SAFETY 

even  at  60°  eleva¬ 
tion.  Bales  will  not 
tumble  back  when 
placed  flat  in  j||||PW 
trough  between  A 

Smoker’s  patent¬ 
ed  non-tilting 
flights. 


15  MODELS 
5  SIZES 


SAFE  60  ELEVATION  is  possible 
only  with  Smoker’s  patented 
non-tilting  flights.  Bales  get 
50%  more  support  from  4 Vi" 
extra  deep  flights  .  .  .  will  not 
fall  back  when  properly 
placed  in  trough. 

TOP  DRIVE  pulls  load  up,  keeps 
drive  chain  under  constant 
tension  to  stop  kinking  and 
slapping.  Operating  vibration 
practically  vanishes.  Motor, 
up  out  of  dust,  lasts  longer. 

QUIET  OPERATION  results  from 
new  hardwood  strips  placed 
between  drive  chain  and 
trough  to  absorb  operating 
noise. 

SEALED  F0R-L0NG-LIFE  BEARINGS 
and  new,  big  9  tooth  drive 
sprocket  provide  smoother 
power  transmission  with  a 
minimum  of  maintenance. 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON 

for  12  page  catalog 
describing  Smoker’s 
complete  line 


Hay  Elevator  •  Corn  Elevator 
Field  Bale  Loader  •  Ear  Corn  Box 
Corn  Drag  •  Bulk  Feed  Bin 
Baled  Hay  Mow  Conveyor 


R.  F.  D.. 


State. 


SMOKER  FARM  ELEVATORS,  INC. 


INTERCOURSE,  PA. 

k 


HARDER 


>/Two  great  Silos 

V Lasting  beauty 

^Completely  proven 

v'Great  durability 

>/  Minimum 

absorption 

Write  for  literature. 
Harder  Silo  Co.,  Coble- 
skill,  N.  Y. 


SILOS 


FOR  THE  BEST  PROTECTION 
ON  THE  FARM 


r  oN  GENUINf^ 


RAW  WOOL  WANTED 

MONTGOMERY  WORSTED  MILLS  INC. 
MONTGOMERY,  ORANGE  CO.,  NEW  YORK 

SENSATIONAL  GARDEN  TRACTOR 

HOES  between  PLANTS  and  ROWS,  including 
strawberries.  Eliminates  hand  hoeing.  Nothing  else 
like  this.  Patent  2742840.  Also  TILLS.  Fan¬ 
tastic  offer  to  first  few  inquiries. 

AUTO  HOE,  DE  PERE  39,  WISCONSIN 


RID  PONDS 

AND  LAKES  OF 

WEEDS 


ATLAS  "A”  —  Widely  used 

.  .  highly  recommended.  Controls 
many  kinds  of  underwater  weeds 
and  certain  algae. 

Controls  Algae . . . 

DELRAD —  Particularly  effec¬ 
tive  against  pond  scum  algae. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  BULLETINS 

CHIPMAN  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Dept.  B,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 


For  YOUR 

\ 

m  IRRIGATION 

^  PUMPING 

UNITS 

Insist  on  Hale 

>  •  Sold  thru  D  s- 

lty/L  ( 

\  (  |\  tributors  well  qua- 
fill  lified  to  design  a 
-AM  \  system  best  suited 
W'  to  YOUR  needs. 

Write  today  to 
mation.  Prompt 

Dept.  RN  for  full  infor- 
reply  guaranteed. 

Water  Source. . . 

.  No  Acres . . 

IRRIGATION  DIVISION 

■  J  A  |  C*  FIRE  PUMP  COMPANY 

■  ■  AA  Li  EL  Conshohocken,  Pa. 
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TO  GET 
A 


Why  not  have  a  new  Marietta  silo  on 
your  farm  by  corn  harvesting  time? 

It’s  the  one  way  you  can  be  sure 
of  keeping  your  silage  crop  safe  .  .  . 
preserving  all  its  nutritious  feed  value 
.  .  .  increasing  your  milk  and  meat 
production. 

Your  Marietta  silo  is  built  of 
rugged,  fire-safe  concrete  staves  that 
interlock  to  form  an  air-tight  wall 
.  .  .  assures  fresh,  sweet  silage  inside 
.  .  .  protection  from  weather  Outside. 
Specially  designed  doors,  chute  and 
other  conveniences  save  time  and 
labor  on  filling  and  feeding. 

Build  a  Marietta  silo  NOW  .  .  .  pay 
for  it  later  out  of  extra  profits.  Mail 
coupon  for  details. 


The  MARIETTA  Concrete  Corp.,  Marietta,  O. 

Branch  Offices:  Baltimore  21,  Md.,  Charlotte  6,  N.C. 
Nashville,  Term., 

Jamestown,  N.Y. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY 


STATE 


Good  start  for 
a  good  horse 


“Bringing  ’em  up  right”  means 
never  giving  a  blemish  a  chance 
to  develop  .  .  .  treating  cuts,  sores, 
and  abrasions  at  once  .  .  .  prompt 
relief  for  stiffness  and  strained 
muscles.  And  your  best  partner  on 
the  job  is  Absorbine.  A  large  bottle 
costs  only  $2.50  at  any  druggist. 

W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


ABSORBINE 


LOW-PRICED 
OAT"  n  Mailbox  Marker 


•  Your  name  shines  bright  at  night. 

•  Easy  to  read  DAY-n-NIGHT. 

•  Permanent  raised  letters. 

•  Rustproof— made  of  aluminum. 

•  Any  wording,  up  to  17  letters 
and  numbers. 


►  Baked  enamel  finish— black  back¬ 
ground,  white  reflector  letters. 

»  Fits  any  mailbox  —  install  in  one 
minute.  Your  name  can  be  faced 
either  direction. 


Style  WM 


$100 

R  postpaid 


ORDER  BY  MAIL-SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED  /,hown$  ■  DOStDaid 
OR  MONEY  BACK-WE  SHIP  WITHIN  48  HOURS  v  '  ■  p  H 

2-sided  mailbox  marker.  Same  as  above,  except  has  two  plates 
mounted  back-to-back  so  you r  name  faces  both  directions. 

Style  M  *1.95  postpaid 

PLEASE  PRINT  NAME  CLEARLY.  C  O  D.  if  desired;  you  pay  fees  and  postage. 
EARN  MONEY,  BONUS  &  PRIZES  for  yourself,  your  club  or  your  church!  Take 
orders  for  nationally  advertised  DAY  rvNIGHT  Markers.  Write  today  for  FREE  KIT 
that  shows  you  how  to  make  money  this  pleasant,  easy  way! 
ENGINEERING-COMPANY — >— 

622  Spear  Bldg.,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 


WASHINGTON  OUTLOOK 

8Y  HARRY  LANDO 


Herschel  Newsom,  master  of  the 
National  Grange,  has  called  on  local 
chapters  “to  give  more  careful  at¬ 
tention”  than  ever  to  the  formula¬ 
tion  of  policies  on  farm  issues.  “To¬ 
day’s  issues”,  he  said  “are  so  com¬ 
plex  that  action  without  painstaking 
analysis  is  dangerous.”  He  added  that 
the  1958  session  of  Congress  may 
well  provide  the  opportunity  for 
making  “long  needed  fundamental 
changes”  in  farm  law. 

Congress  was  providing  a  dramatic 
backdrop  for  Newsom  at  just  about 
the  same  time  the  Grange  Master 
was  making  his  statements.  Going  on 
over  at  Capitol  Hill  was  what  ap¬ 
peared  almost  to  be  open  revolution 
against  Agriculture  Secretary  Ben¬ 
son.  All  the  fuss  and  furor,  how¬ 
ever,  were  actually  concerned  with 
improving  positions  for  the  crucial 
1958  election  year.  Benson’s  policies 
were  brought  into  'question  one  by 
one.  More  significantly,  even  high 
price-support  legislators  voiced  the 
opinion  that  neither  past  nor  present 
farm  programs  have  worked,  and 
that  some  new  approach  needs  to  be 
found. 

It  all  added  up  to  certainty  that  in 
1958  there  will  be  a  thorough 
Congressional  review  of  national 
farm  policies. 

3.  %  &  % 

In  the  midst  of  the  demonstration 
against  Benson,  the  House  surprised 
itself  by  voting  to  stop  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  from  taking  any 
action  with  respect  to  the  1958  acre¬ 
age  reserve  short-term  soil  bank  pro¬ 
gram  until.  Congress  has  a  chance 
to  review  its  operation.  If  this  action 
is  permitted  by  the  Senate  to  stand, 
that  part  of  the  soil  bank  would  be 
seriously  crippled  next  year,  even  if 
later  permission  was  given  to  l’esume 
operation. 

In  the  confusion,  nobody  paid  as 
much  attention  as  ordinarily  would 
have  been  given  to  the  fact  that  for 
the  first  time  the  House  voted  less 
funds  for  operation  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  than  was  asked 
by  the  administration.  Grand  total 
voted  to  opei'ate  USD  A  in  the  12 


months  starting  July  1  next  was 
$3,693  million — a  cut  of  almost  $273 
million  in  the  amount  asked  by  the 
administration. 

It  appeared  at  this  writing  that  the 
Senate  would  turn  down  the  House- 
voted  ban  on  the  acreage  reserve  pro¬ 
gram,  but  it  also  appeared  that,  when 
Congress  had  finished  action,  USDA 
would  have  less  money  to  spend  on 
the  program  both  this  year  and  next 
than  it  wanted. 

V 

Benson  appeared  before  both 
House  and  Senate  Agriculture  Com¬ 
mittees  on  succeeding  days  to  dis¬ 
cuss  his  new  price-support  ideas.  He 
said,  in  effect,  that  the  parity  con¬ 
cept  is  outmoded,  that  it  gives  the 
farmer  too  little  in  the  way  of  a  mar¬ 
ket  and  asks  too  much  in  the  way  of 
acreage  controls  and  government 
regulation.  While  Benson  did  not 
outline  a  general  farm  program,  he 
did  indicate  that  a  necessary  first 
step  would  be  to  give  him  authority 
to  set  price  supports  at  anywhere 
between  zero  and  90  per  cent  of 
parity  so  as  to  discourage  over¬ 
production.  With  such  power  some  of 
the  need  for  rigid  government  con¬ 
trols  would  disappear,  he  argued.  He 
added  that  acreage  controls  do  not 
really  control  production  in  any 
case.  He  also  noted  that,  although 
present  very  costly  surplus  disposal 
programs  are  whittling  down  stock¬ 
piles,  present  price-support  laws  will 
rebuild  them  and  the  public  will  not 
stand  for  indefinite  continuation  of 
the  surplus  disposal  programs. 

Rep.  Thomas  Abernethy  (D., 
Miss.),  a  member  of  the  House  Agri¬ 
culture  Committee,  asked  Benson  to 
submit  specific  legislation,  and  Ben¬ 
son  agreed.  But  on  the  following  day 
Rep.  Harold  Cooley  (D.,  N.  C.),  chair¬ 
man  of  the  same  committee,  said  his 
group  would  give  no  serious  consider¬ 
ation  to  such  a  bill. 


In  Faith  and  Hope  the  world  will 
disagree, 

But  all  mankind’s  concern  is  Charity. 

Pope,  Essay 'on  Man, 
Epis.  Ill,  L.  307. 


NDA  \s  Milk  Pricing  Program 


(Continued  from  Page  332) 

by  the  stabilization  board  to  buy 
back  the  surplus  milk  products,  ad¬ 
minister  the  organization  and  build 
up  a  surplus  fund.  The  actual  cost  of 
buying  back  the  three  per  cent  sur¬ 
plus  which  we  now  produce  at  the 
above  mentioned  price  of  $5.29  per 
hundred  plus  the  manufacturing 
costs  would  be  17  Vz  cents  per  100 
pounds  of  milk.  After  the  first  year 
of  operation,  it  would  only  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  deduct  17  V2  cents  per  100 
pounds  of  milk  sold  by  the  farmers 
to  handle  the  surplus  of  dairy  pro¬ 
ducts,  provided  the  surplus  situation 
remained  the  same  as  it  has  been  for 
the  last  five  years.  This  17  V2  cents 
per  100  pounds  would  not  cover  the 
cost  of  administering  this  program. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  administra¬ 
tion  costs  would  be  one-half  cent  to 
one  cent  per  100  pounds. 

All  surpluses  would  be  disposed  of 
immediately  outside  of  normal 
channels  of  domestic  trade.  The  re¬ 
turns  from  these  sales  would  go  back 
into  the  central  buying  fund  of  the 
stabilization  board. 

The  national  organization  will  give 
immediate  attention  to  the  institu¬ 
tion  of  proper  controls  in  order  to 
protect  the  market  against  any  possi¬ 
ble  flooding  through  increased  pro¬ 
duction.  For  security  reasons  and  to 
insure  an  abundant  supply  of  dairy 
products  to  the  consumer,  farmers 


should  never  produce  less  than  a 
three  per  cent  surplus.  It  is  impossi¬ 
ble  to  calculate  the  exact  demand  of 
any  dairy  products  or  to  produce  ex¬ 
actly  to  the  effective  demand  on  the 
national  market. 

The  organization  of  commodity 
groups  for  the  purposes  of  establish¬ 
ing  stabilization  boards  to  stabilize 
the  prices  of  pork,  beef  and  poultry 
is  now  in  progress,  and  the  fair 
prices  established  under  these  stabili¬ 
zation  boards  for  their  products 
would  act  as  a  deterrent  to  keep 
these  farmers  from  entering  the 
dairy  business.  To  make  certain  that 
this  program  would  function  at  once, 
the  Federal  Government  would  be  re¬ 
quested  to  dispose  of  existing  sur¬ 
pluses. 

The  Government  will  be  asked  to 
fix  flexible  tariffs  on  dairy  products 
to  guarantee  that  no  farm  products 
would  be  imported  to  compete  with 
American  dairy  products  at  a  lower 
price  than  the  one  set  for  the  United 
States.  Government  will  also  be  asked 
to  turn  over  this  tariff  revenue  to 
the  dairy  farmers’  stabilization  fund. 
The  basis  of  this  request  is  that  dairy 
farmers  have  to  buy  up  surpluses 
that  are  caused  by  the  importation 
of  foreign  dairy  products. 

Any  seasonal  price  adjustment 
system  now  in  effect  in  any  fluid  mar¬ 
ket  can  be  superimposed  upon  the 
base  price  at  the  discretion  of  the 
buyers  and  sellers  involved. 


KHIG-UUVSE 


ELEVATORS 


DELUXE:  (Shown): 

26',  34',  42' 
STANDARD: 

24',  32',  40' 
Choice  of 
Hoppers. 


vtmm 


F0RACE  HARVESTER 


Big-capacity  vertical  cotter. 

3  Quick-Change  Attachments: 
Windrow  Pick-up 

I  ‘cSriSE'  rait-mi 


Distributor: 

Gath  &  Herms.  Inc 

749  Elk  St.  at  Bailey 
_ Buffalo  10,  New  York _ 


KING  •  WYSE  •  INC.  •  ARCHBOLD  •  OHIO 


LIN 


"ACINE 


(  STEP  UP  1957  FARM  PROFITS  WITH  ...  > 


RELIABLE 


FARM  TOOLS  DIVISION 

PITTSBURGH  FORGINGS  CO. 

106  THORN  STREET 
CORAOPOIIS,  PENNSYLVANIA 


IMPLEMENTS 
SERVICE  PARTS 


are  made  to  do  the  hard  farm 
jobs.  Special  alloy  steel,  heat 
treated  parts  and  cadmium 
plated  fasteners  are  all  used 
where  the  demand  is  for  re¬ 
liability.  When  you're  looking 
■  for  reliable  farm  equipment 
I  look  for  these  brand  names. 


These  brand  name  implements 

•  Roderick  Lean  Tillage  Tools 

•  Vulcan  Pulverizers 

•  Harvey  Elevators  and  Hammer  Mills 

•  Pittsburgh  Deep  Feeder  and  Carry  Lift 


JIF-E  POCKET  SAW 

Send  today  for  this  double  bladed 
steel  hand  saw  that  will  cut  wood, 
trees,  rubber,  plastics,  quickly  and 
easily.  NEVER  NEEDS  SHARPEN¬ 
ING.  Three  sizes: 

20"  Sportsman  light  duty  $1.00 

20"  Woodsman  heavy  duty  .$1.50 

35"  2-Man  Commando . $2.00 

No  C.O.D.’s  ppd 

THE  RANCH 
DEPT.  NY 

Hackettstown,  N.  J. 


— fyr- - 


■W  V  am  »  V  • 


Heal  TEATS! 

Designed  to  stay  in  pro- 
longed  antiseptic  contact, 
to  relieve  soreness  .  .  .  re¬ 
duce  congestion.  You  will 
like  this  modern,  more  effec¬ 
tive  medication  for  Tender 
Udders,  Sore  Teats.  $1  at 
drug  and  farm  stores  or  write. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO.,  MORRIS  4,  N.  Y. 


Dr  Naif  tors 

UDDER 

BALM 


LEFT  HANDED?  Send  for  free  list  of  articles  made 
special  for  left  hand  use.  LEFT  HAND  PRODUCTS, 
BOX  402.  WARREN.  OHIO 
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Wanted !  Healthy  Hogs 


“American  pork  producers  are  los¬ 
ing  a  potential  export  market  of  70 
million  pounds  of  pork  products 
through  embargos  by  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  who  fear  introduction  of  VE 
(vesicular  exanthema)  and  hog 
cholera  from  this  country”,  stated 
the  USDA’s  M.  A.  Drisko  at  a  recent 
conference  on  VE  and  hog  cholera 
held  in  Chicago  under  the  sponsor¬ 
ship  of  Livestock  Conservation,  Inc. 
The  feeling  on  the  possibility  of 
eradicating  hog  cholera  was  summed 
up  by  S.  H.  McNutt  of  the  veterinary 
science  department,  University  of 
Wisconsin:  “We  already  know  far 
more  about  hog  cholera  than  when 
we  set  out  to  eradicate  tuberculosis. 
Are  we  going  to  use  this  knowledge 
and  eliminate  it?  Or  are  we  going  to 
miss  this  opportunity?” 

L.  M.  Hutchins  of  the  veterinary 
science  department,  Purdue  Univer¬ 
sity,  told  the  group:  “Because  VE  is 
at  a  low  ebb  does  not  mean  we  can 
relax  our  efforts  in  combatting  the 
disease.  California,  in  the  early  ’40’s, 
went  for  42  months  without  a  case 
being  reported,  only  to  have  the  dis¬ 
ease  break  out  worse  than  ever. 
Ten  per  cent  of  the  commercially  fed 
garbage  hogs  in  this  country  are  still 
being  fed  raw  garbage  despite  enact¬ 
ment  of  garbage-cooking  laws  in  46 
States.  And  lax  enforcement  plus  un¬ 
restrained  feeding  of  home  garbage, 
containing  raw  pork  trimmings,  pre¬ 
sents  potential  sources  of  infection 
for  new  outbreaks  of  VE,  hog 
cholera,  trichinosis  and  other  swine 
diseases.” 

Control  officials  and  research  au¬ 
thorities  concluded  that  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  garbage-cooking  laws  should 
have  been  on  the  basis  of  the  danger 
of  the  spread  of  all  swine  diseases, 
rather  than  VE  alone.  .  .and  that 
“they  must  be  maintained  and  ex¬ 
tended  not  only  to  control  VE  but  as 
an  adjunct  to  the  eventual  eradica¬ 


tion  of  cholera  and  all  swine  dis¬ 
eases.” 

“Hog  cholera  is  present  in  all  48 
States  today,”  reported  C.  D.  Van 
Houweling  of  USDA.  “During  the 
first  eight  months  of  last  year,  37 
States  reported  1,690  outbreaks  of 
the  disease  affecting  35,000  hogs.  .  . 
and  these  figures  are  not  considered 
complete”,  he  said. 

The  USDA  estimates  that  hog 
cholera  costs  American  farmers  at 
least  $24  million  annually  in  lost 
weight  or  animals.  Another  $30 
million  is  spent  for  immunizing  ma¬ 
terials  and  their  use.  Even  so,  only 
about  half  the  hogs  in  the  U.  S.  are 
vaccinated  against  cholera.  The 
means  by  which  cholera  spreads  are: 
propagation  of  the  live  virus,  in¬ 
fected  hogs,  infected  pork  products, 
and  improper  handling  of  bottles 
containing  virulent  virus. 

The  first  step  in  any  program  to 
eradicate  hog  cholera  will  be  outlaw¬ 
ing  the  use  of  virulent  live  virus,  it 
was  generally  agreed.  To  do  this,  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
would  need  additional  legislative  au¬ 
thority;  a  number  of  States  have  al¬ 
ready  outlawed  the  live  virus.  A 
reservoir  of  immunizing  materials, 
including  properly  controlled  produc¬ 
tion  of  live  virus,  must  be  maintained 
to  insure  handling  of  outbreaks  once 
a  program  of  eradication  is  decided 
upon.  Another  essential  part  of  any 
program  for  eradication  of  hog 
cholera  is  the  adoption  by  State  and 
Federal  governments  of  uniform 
rules  and  regulations.  A  nationwide 
educational  program  must  precede 
any  eradication  program. 

Our  neighbors  to  the  north  in 
Canada  have  already  proved  it  is 
feasible  to  eradicate  hog  cholera. 
The  cost  last  year  of  eradicating  the 
two  outbreaks  they  had  in  1955  was 
less  than  the  cost  of  vaccinating  the 
hogs  in  just  half  of  one  county  in 
the  Corn  Belt.  Wallace  N.  Dudley 


Connecticut  Teams  Win 
Bay  State  Horse  Draw 

The  draft-horse  team  of  Hillside 
Farms,  Orange,  New  Haven  Co., 
Conn.,  won  the  under-3, 000-pound 
drawing  contest  at  Westfield,  Mass., 
Fair  Grounds  last  month,  and  Dur- 
win  Vail’s  of  Torrington,  Litchfield 
Co.,  Conn.,  took  the  over-3, 000-pound 
class.  For  the  events,  sponsored  by 
Westfield  Fair  Assn.,  Kenneth  Porter, 
Jr.,  and  Frederick  Grade  were  co¬ 
managers. 

Fred  Noble,  Southampton,  Hamp¬ 
shire  Co.,  Mass.,  had  the  second-place 
team  in  the  heavyweight  event,  and 
E.  D.  Bartlett’s  from  Guilford,  New 
Haven  Co.,  Conn.,  was  third. 

In  the  under-3, 000-pound  class, 
Maxie  Dziadzio,  Southampton,  took 
second  place,  and  Edward  Gage,  Gil- 
bertville,  Worcester  Co.,  Mass., 
placed  third.  Henry  Braun,  Cumm- 
ington,  Hampshire  Co.,  Mass., 
judged  the  events.  Some  40  horses 
and  400  persons  participated. 


At-  the  Ayrshire 
Convention 

At  the  82nd  annual  convention  of 
the  Ayrshire  Breeders  Assn,  in 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  early  last  month, 
Walter  J.  Hahn,  Frederick,  Md.,  was 
elected  president,  and  Robert  L. 
Knight,  Hope,  Rhode  Isladn,  1st  vice- 
president.  Other  vice-presidents  are: 
Jordan  F.  Atwood,  Orwell,  Vt.;  E.  C. 
Deubler,  Newtown,  Pa.;  and  G.  F. 
Williams,  Hutchinson,  Kans.  Direc¬ 
tors  include:  V.  M.  Hawkins,  Jr., 
Benson,  Vt.;  G.  A.  Bowling,  Port 
Chester,  N.  Y;  Cuthbert  Nairn,  Doug- 
lassville,  Pa.;  and  Herman  C.  Klingel, 
Ft.  Recovery,  Ohio.  Mssrs.  Bowling 
and  Williams  were  named  to  the 
executive  committee;  Chester  C. 
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Putney,  Brandon,  Vt.,  continues  as 
executive  secretary. 

In  the  Ayrshire  Convention  Sale, 
39  head  from  the  United  States  and 
Canada  sold  for  an  average  of  $847, 
the  highest  in  the  sale  series  since 
1947.  The  top  animal,  four-year-old 
Proud  Ruler’s  Maida,  national  305- 
day,  2x  milking  champion,  was  pur¬ 
chased  at  $4,000  by  E.  E.  Wilson, 
Birmingham,  Mich.  The  top-selling 
bull,  consigned'  by  Robert  L.  Knight, 
was  taken  at  $1,500  by  Maurice 
Moulton,  Gorham,  Maine. 


Good  Livestock  Books 


Bovine  Mastitis, 

Little  and  Plastridge . $9.00 

The  Stockman’s  Handbook, 

M.  E.  Ensminger .  8.50 

Feeds  and  Feeding, 

F.  B.  Morrisson .  9.50 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 


Lcingmeadow  Cameo,  a  five-year-old 
Guernsey  cotv  owned  by  H.  H.  Colby, 
Romeo,  Mich.,  has  recently  broken 
the  365-day,  twice-a-day  milking 
record  for  the  Guernsey  breed.  Her 
record  is  1,287  pounds  of  butterfat  in 
22,811  pounds  of  milk. 


TIPS  ON  TRUCKS 

by  DINO,the  Sinclair  dinosaur 


Getting  pretty 
smoky,  friend 
Eatin'oil, 
eh  ?  Jrhx 


Sure  is  /  Gobbles  up  oil  like 
a  hungry  hog  in  a  corn  crib. 
No  time  to  fix  it/ 


What  a  difference,  Dino  / 
Been  rolling  all  year  with 

EXTRA  DUTY  MOTOR  OIL 

been  getting  more  power 
and  pep  ever  since. 


Looks  like  stuck 
rings. You  can  restore 
power  and  improve 
performance  with 

SINCLAIR  EXTRA 

duty  motor  oil - 

even  under  heavy 


Its  smart  farm  management  to  give  your 
equipment  extra  protection  against  wear. 
Refill  now  with  . . . 

SINCLAIR  EXTRA  DUTY  MOTOR  OIL 


Get  the  finest  for  your  car,  too!  Ask  your  Sinclair  Representa¬ 
tive  about  Sinclair  Extra  Duty  Triple  X  Multi-Grade  Motor  Oil- 

SINCLAIR 

Petroleum  Products 
for  every  farm  need 

Sinclair  Refining  Company,  600  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  20,  N.Y. 


YOU  GAN  GET 

Blessed  Relief 

from  the  pain  of  rheumatism,  arthritis 
or  any  muscular  pain  or  ache  I  ! 


GET 

PAIN-OWAV 
:  TODAY 


\ 


PAINS  IN  JOINTS 
JUST  FADE  AWAY 

Why  suffer  when  you  can 
Just  rub  the  pain  away! 
Pain  lessens  in  a  tew 
minutes  after  you  rub  it 
In  or  your  money  back. 

|  Send  $1  cash  or  money 
order.  NO  C.  0.  D. 

AGENTS  WANTED 


VICTORIA  CHEMICAL  CO. 

P.  O.  Box-61  A,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 


CEDAR 

LOG  HOMES 


$1200  UP 

Our  Plans  or  Yours 

Send  for  Brochure  RN. 

WARD  CABIN  CO.,  Houlton,  Maine 
N.  Y.  Office  136  W.  42  St.  LO  4-3738 
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So,  since  feed  is  the  major  cost  in 
poultry  production,  those  who  grow 
birds  for  processing  plants  often 
look  toward  feed  dealers  for  credit. 
As  a  result,  feed  companies  have  pro¬ 
vided  a  big  share  of  financing  for 
the  poultry  industry.  Much  of  this 
has  been  of  the  open-account  type, 
but  recently  financing  on  a  contract 
plan  has  become  more  popular.  Most 
broiler  production  today  is,  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  on  a  contract  basis.  This 
makes  it  possible  for  the  independent 
grower  to  continue  in  the  broiler 
business  but,  because  it  tends  to  offer 
a  steady  income,  it  also  encourages 
more  people  to  get  into  the  business. 
Contract  plans  today  commonly  in¬ 
volve  the  feed  company,  the  hatchery, 
the  grower,  and  the  processor. 

The  three  most  common  types  of 
contract  payments  in  the  Northeast 
today  are:  (1)  a  cent  a  bird  per 
week,  based  on  the  number  of  birds 
marketed;  (2)  one-half  cent  a  bird 
per  week,  based  on  the  number  mar¬ 
keted,  plus  one-half  the  profit;  and 


(3)  a  price  per  pound  calculated  on 
feed  efficiency  and  market  price,  with 
a  minimum  of  one-half  cent  per  bird 
per  week. 

The  cent-a-week  plan  is  most  com¬ 
mon  in  New  England.  Under  it,  the 
actual  grower  furnishes  only  labor, 
housing  and  equipment,  and  the  en¬ 
trepreneur  supplies  feed,  fuel,  litter 
and  chicks.  The  chief  objections  to 
this  plan  are,  first,  that  it  does  not 
provide  any  incentive  for  the  broiler 
grower  to  improve  efficiency  of  his 
operation  and,  secondly,  that  it  is 
too  expensive  for  the  contractor 
during  times  of  low  prices.  Because 
of  low  broiler  prices  during  the 
past  several  months,  many  operators 
have  abandoned  this  arrangement 
and  have  now  adopted  the  second 
plan.  Under  it,  to  make  a  living,  the 
grower  must  have  15.000  to  20,000 
birds;  but  the  plan  does  provide  in¬ 
centive.  With  extremely  low  broiler 
prices,  however,  regardless  of  the 
efficiency  of  the  operation,  there  is 
not  any  profit  over  and  above  the 
obligated  payment  of  a  half  cent  per 
bird  per  week.  Thus,  the  incentive  is 
actually  removed  at  the  present 
time. 

With  the  third  plan,  under  which 
the  grower  is  given  a  minimum  of 
one-half  cent  per  bird  per  week,  the 
bonus  for  high  feed  efficiency  in¬ 
creases  as  the  price  of  broilers  goes 
up.  The  feed  efficiency  factor  always 
provides  an  incentive  for  the  grower 


In  contract  broiler  growing,  a  farm¬ 
er’s  contributions  are  in  housing  — 
including  taxes  and  insurance,  elec¬ 
tricity,  equipment,  and  labor.  He  usu¬ 
ally  knows  that  each  of  the  chicks 
he  grows  will  bring  him  some  return. 

to  do  a  good  job,  and  the  additional 
premium  when  broiler  prices  im¬ 
prove  gives  him  an  opportunity  to 
offset  low  earnings  during  other 
periods. 

If,  for  example,  a  grower  on  plan 
number  three  made  a  feed  efficiency 
of  2.50  and  the  price  of  broilers  was 
19  cents  or  under,  to  determine  what 
he  might  receive,  the  grower  would 
multiply  the  pounds  of  meat  by  1.5. 
This  is  shown  on  this  page  in  a 
schedule  which  has  been  in  effect  re¬ 
cently.  If  the  price  of  broilers  was  22 
cents,  he  would  multiply  by  3.25;  and 
if  the  price  was  25  cents,  he  would 
multiply  by  4.0.  At  the  latter  price, 
and  with  3.3-pound  birds  averaging 
2.50  feed  efficiency,  the  grower  would 
earn  approximately  $132  per  thou¬ 
sand  birds,  or  about  1.3  cents  per 
bird  per  week.  If  his  feed  efficiency 
were  2.70  and  the  price  of  broilers 
were  21  cents,  he  would  multiply 
total  pounds  by  2.50. 

In  most  contract  operations,  one 
segment  of  the  industry — the  pro¬ 
cessor,  the  hatchery,  or  the  feed 
company  —  assumes  all  of  the  risk. 
In  an  effort  to  reduce  the  over-all 
cost  of  production,  however,  many 
broiler  operations  are  integrated  so 
taht  the  processing  plant,  the  broiler¬ 
growing  program  on  the  farm,  the 
feed  plant,  the  hatchery,  and,  in  a 
few  cases,  the  hatching-egg  flock  all 
operate  under  one  management. 

In  New  England,  a  new  approach 
to  integration  is  on  trial.  The  chick¬ 
ens  are  grown  according  to  contract 
No.  3  which  gives  a  bonus  for  both 
feed  efficiency  and  increased  prices, 
and  the  price  paid  for  the  birds  by 
the  processor  is  based  on  Urner- 
Barry  quotations.  The  chicks  are 
furnished  at  the  cash  price  by  the 


Telephone  Manager  Jack  Harmonson,  right,  watches  seed  rice  being  loaded  into  a  bin  for  planting 
by  airplane.  An  operation  of  this  type  takes  careful  co-ordination  and  planning  by  telephone. 


This  Business  of  Broilers 


Most  of  its  present  production  depends ,  for 
good  or  for  not,  on  contractual  agree - 


ments  between  farmers  and  feed  men . 


A  telephone  manager  knee-deep  in  seed  rice 


E  tremendous  potential  of 
the  poultry  industry  has  in 
recent  years  brought  about 
a  greatly  increased  de¬ 
mand  for  financing.  In  the 
past,  poultrymen  with  3,000 
to  5,000  broilers  or  1,000 
to  1,500  layers  were  quite  able  to 
provide  their  own  capital;  or  they 
obtained  credit  from  their  local  feed 
dealer  or  bank.  But  as  our  economy 
expanded — and  continues  to,  poultry- 
men  have  also  had  to  expand  the 
size  of  their  flocks  in  order  to  main¬ 
tain  adequate  income;  and  this  re¬ 
quires  credit. 


It  has  been  difficult  —  in  many 
cases  impossible  —  for  farmers  to 
get  the  short-term  credit  they  need 
from  regular  lending  agencies.  These 
simply  do  not  want  to  take  the  risks 
involved  for  the  returns  they  get. 
In  some  areas,  it  is  true,  banks,  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  and 
even  poultry  processors  have  done 
considerable  financing  for  poultry- 
house  construction  and  remodeling, 
and  it  has  all  been  a  determining 
factor  in  the  great  growth  of  the 
poultry  industry.  But  this  is  long¬ 
term  credit  and  not  for  feed,  fuel, 
litter  and  immunization. 


Jack  Harmonson,  telephone  manager  in  Wood¬ 
land,  Calif.,  may  seem  a  long  way  from  his  work, 
but  he  isn’t.  He’s  doing  his  job. 

For  Jack  knows  the  importance  of  rural  tele¬ 
phone  service  to  his  farm  neighbors.  So  he  often 
visits  them,  making  absolutely  certain  that  they 
are  getting  the  telephone  service  they  need.  You’ll 
find  him,  too,  at  Farm  Bureau  meetings,  asking 
how  he  can  improve  service  and  explaining  new 
developments.  That’s  one  of  the  reasons  tele¬ 
phones  have  doubled  in  the  Woodland  area  in 
the  past  10  years.  And  so  have  the  number  of 
calls  made. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  has  been  a  steady 
growth  and  improvement  of  service  in  Bell  Sys¬ 
tem  rural  areas  everywhere.  And  thousands  of 
telephone  people  like  Jack  have  made  it  so. 

BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 

I 


Jack,  right,  and  Jim  Jarrett,  who  farms  2200  acres, 
follow  the  aerial  planting  operation.  Other  im¬ 
portant  crops  in  Woodland  are  sugar  beets, 
tomatoes,  barley  and  alfalfa. 
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Articles  of  Interest 

In  Coming  Issues 

•  We  Will  Save  Our  Elm  Trees 
By  F.  W.  Holmes 

•  “Water,  Water  Everywhere” 

The  Story  of  Northeast 
Farm  Ponds. 

By  A.  B.  Beaumont 

•  Artificial  Drying  of  Hay 
By  W.  L.  Kjelgaard 

•  Lookout  for  Mad  Dogs 
By  S.  W.  Terhune 

•  Recovery  for  the  Soil 
By  George  R.  Free 

•  Are  All  Red  Apples  Ripe? 
By  L.  D.  Tukey 

•  Three-Team  Harvest  of 

Apples 

By  H.  P.  Gaston  &  J.  H.  Levin 

•  Hail,  Hay  for  the  Garden! 

By  Ruth  Stout 

•  “The  Lamb  Was  Sure  to  Go” 
By  D.  M.  Kinsman 

•  Nature’s  Fermentation  Vat — 

the  Rumen 
By  J.  G.  Archibald 

•  The  Turkeys  of  Turkey 

Hollow 

By  C.  L.  Stratton 

•  Carbon  Dioxide  and  Egg 

Quality 

By  Milo  Swanson 

•  Don’t  Roast  Your  Motors 
By  Peter  Nevaldine 

•  Gas  Heat  on  the  Farm 

By  M.  Aucello 

•  The  Machine  and  the  Town 
By  Charles  H.  Moseley 


Modern  Magnifying  Lenses 
Make  Reading  Easy  For 
Folks  Over  40 


NOW.  — magnifying  lenses  for  elderly  folks  who 
don’t  wear  glasses  regularly,  who  do  not  have 
astigmatism  or  diseases  of  the  eye,  and  who  have 
difficulty  reading  newspapers,  the  Bible  and  doing 
fancy  work.  It’s  no  longer  necessary  to  struggle  and 
squint  with  an  old-fashioned  magnifying  glass  which 
has  only  one  lens,  because  Precision  Magnifying 
glasses  bring  you  a  magnifying  lens  for  each  eye  and 
help  stop  eye-strain  and  discomfort.  Permit  restful 
reading  hour  after  hour  like  you  never  did  before. 
Try  them  at  home  on  a  five  day  trial  plan  that  leaves 
no  room  for  doubt. 

PRECISION  MAGNIFYING  GLASSES 
A  Blessing  for  Elderly  Folks. 

Lenses  are  scientifically  (not  Rx)  ground  and 
polished,  then  fitted  into  a  frame  of  simulated  zylonlte. 
Truly  they  add  to  your  looks,  and,  for  reading  pur¬ 
poses  they’re  wonderful.  Complete  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Best  order  a  pair  today. 

SEND  NO  MONEY 

Just  mall  name,  address  and  age.  On  arrival  pay 
postman  only  $4.00  plus  C.O.D.  postage.  Wear  them  5 
days,  then,  if  you  aren’t  more  than  satisfied  return  for 
refund  of  purchase  price.  If  you  remit  with  your  order, 
we  ship  prepaid,  same  guarantee.  Order  from: 

PRECISION  OPTICAL,  Inc. 

Dept.  449-h  Rochelle,  III. 


COLOR 
FOLDER 
ON  ALL 


HALL  BROS. 

It  will  show  you  how  Hall 
Brothers  famous  Breeds  and 
Crossbreeds  can  put  YOUR 
business  on  a  PROFIT-PLUS 
basis. 


Send  for  your  copy  today! 


HALL  BROS.  HATCHERY,  INC. 
Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn. 


FOR  42  YEARS 


If  you  want  Leghorns  from 
a  strain  consistently  among 
test  leaders,  chicks  from  an 
owner  -  supervised  breeding 
program,  birds  that  lay  and 
pay,  better  write  today  to: 

BULKLEY’S  LEGHORNS 
N.Y.  U.S.  Certified  Pullorum  Typhoid  Clean 
130  Leghorn  La.,  Tel.  30-M,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal. "  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  : 


hatchery,  and  feed  is  supplied  at  the 
cash  price  by  the  dealer  or  feed 
company.  The  processor,  the  hatch¬ 
ery,  and  the  feed  company  each  as¬ 
sumes  one-third  of  the  loss  or  one- 
third  of  the  profit  on  the  growing 
operation.  The  grower  earns  a  half- 
eent  per  bird  per  week  anyway,  and 
probably  more.  This  plan  allows  each 
segment  of  the  industry  to  operate  in 
its  own  field  and  thus  bring  each 
area  the  benefits  of  specialization. 

A  new  approach  for  financing  re¬ 
placement  flocks  is  also  being  tried. 
Over  the  years  poultrymen  have  se¬ 
cured  extended  credit  for  replace¬ 
ment  flocks  from  their  local  feed 
dealers;  in  many  instances  dealers 
suffered  financial  losses.  In  an  effort 
to  forestall  this,  a  plan  handles 
credit  during  the  growing  period, 
normally  from  12  weeks,  through  to 
the  period  when  income  from  eggs 
has  paid  off  the  growers’  obligation. 
From  the  first  hatchery  checks  he 
is  given  up  to  $25  per  week  per  1,000 
birds  if  only  hatching  eggs  are  sent 
to  the  hatchery,  and  a  maximum  of 
$30  per  week  if  all  eggs  are  shipped 
to  the  hatchery.  The  balance  of  each 
egg  check  is  applied  to  his  feed  ac¬ 
count.  Under  normal  conditions, 
poultrymen  are  able  to  pay  up  their 
entire  feed  bill  four  to  five  months 
after  they  ship  their  first  hatching 
eggs.  Only  poultrymen  with  sound 
financial  statements  are  extended  this 
credit,  which,  it  is  believed,  will  help 
keep  production  of  hatching  eggs  in 
the  hands  of  individual  poultrymen. 
The  plan  does  not  operate  in  any  way 
for  market  egg  producers. 

Financing  has  made  it  possible  to 
improve  our  products’  quality.  It  has 
provided  the  essentials  for  efficient 
operation.  It  has  made  expansion 
possible  within  already  well-estab¬ 
lished  broiler  areas.  It  has  also 
played  a  part  in  the  development  of 
new  poultry-producing  areas.  But  it 
has  had  contradictory  effects  on  the 


In  one  summer  broiler  payment  plan, 
the  total  weight  of  the  flock  is  multi¬ 
plied  by  the  figure  under  cents  per 
pound  and  opposite  feed  conversion 
factor.  The  latter  is  pounds  of  feed 
divided  by  pounds  of  meat  times  100. 

whole  poultry  industry.  It  is  largely 
responsible  for  the  over-production 
which  faces  the  industry  today.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  amount  of  money  re¬ 
quired  in  poultry  production,  never¬ 
theless,  financing  will  continue  to  be 
a  prime  necessity  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  industry. 

H.  A.  Grant 

IThe  foregoing  description  of  con¬ 
tract  arrangements  in  broiler  grow¬ 
ing  does  not  consider  production  and 
marketing  by  self-financed  indepen¬ 
dent  growers  nor  does  it  discuss  ex¬ 
tension  of  credit  to  individual  grow¬ 
ers  in  the  traditional  manner  of  fi¬ 
nancing.  It  aims  to  provide  informa¬ 
tion  on  popular  means  of  providing 
broiler  capital  and  of  paying  produc¬ 
ers.  Publication  of  it  does  not  here 
imply  either  approval  or  disapproval 
of  contract  growing  and  broiler 
integration.  It  is  presented  to  de¬ 
scribe,  with  some  interpretation, 
certain  arrangements  and  activities 
in  the  present  poultry  business 
world.  —  Ed.] 


What  Price  Efficiency? 


In  the  November  1956  and  subse¬ 
quent  issues  of  “The  Poultry  and 
Egg  Situation”,  the  USDA  poultry 
experts  attribute  the  high  degree  of 
expansion  in  the  poultry  business  to 
the  contract  arrangements,  and  tie 
the  over-expansion  to  low  prices. 

At  least  by  inference,  the  USDA 
has  constantly  warned  of  the  dangers 
inherent  in  vertical  integration.  Yet 
Assistant  Agriculture  Secretary  Earl 
Butz  stood  before  the  recent  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  American  Feed  Manu¬ 
facturers  Association  and  said:  “In 
the  efficiency  race,  the  white  meat  in¬ 
dustry  has  put  on  a  show  that  would 
make  some  other  industries  green 
with  envy.”  This  would  seem  to  prove 
that  there  is  no  oneness  of  thought 
within  the  Department  and  makes 
one  wonder  if  there  is  any  unity  of 
purpose.  Just  whom  is  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  supposed  to 
help? 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  “efficiency” 
— as  such.  But  is  efficiency  alone  the 
measure  of  whether  or  not  some¬ 
thing  is  “good”?  Hitler  was  most 
efficient  but  I  doubt  if  anyone  would 
agree  that  his  methods  were  “good”. 

Mr.  Butz  also  stated:  “One  man 
now  takes  care  of  up  to  40,000  birds 
at  a  time.”  At  the  going  rate  of  one- 
half  cent  per  bird,  that  amounts  to 
$200  per  week,  $10,400  per  year. 
Wonderful!  But  let  us  break  it  down. 
Bending  over  backwards  to  present 
minimum  figures,  a  capacity  of  40,000 
entails  an  investment  of  at  least 
$80,000.  Depreciation  on  buildings 
at  $1,600,  depreciation  on  equipment 
at  $4,000  and  interest  on  investment 
at  $4,800  add  up  to  $10,400.  So  we 
break  even?  Not  quite.  There  is  also 
the  little  matter  of  taxes  and  main¬ 
tenance.  And  where  is  the  money 
coming  from  to  pay  our  producer’s 
wages?  Out  of  the  incentive  bonus? 
I  doubt  that  even  Mr.  Butz  can 
squeeze  any  juice  out  of  the  bonus 
trick.  And  I  wonder  if  our  producer 


does  not  have  to  work  80  hours  a 
week  to  take  care  of  40,000  birds. 
Does  his  contract  call  for  time-and- 
a-half  for  overtime?  Also,  is  he  not 
more  apt  to  be  working  40  weeks 
a  year  instead  of  the  52  projected 
above?  Thus  our  figures  shrink  some 
more. 

The  poultry  industry  attempts  to 
improve  income  by  increasing  out¬ 
put.  Modernized  industry  does  just 
the  opposite.  It  usually  succeeds  in 
increasing  income  by  adjusting  out¬ 
put  to  demand. 

By  contrast,  we  keep  producing 
more  and  more  broilers  at  ever  lower 
prices.  Between  1955  and  1956  the 
national  average  for  broilers  dropped 
from  25.2  cents  to  19.7  cents,  or  21.8 
per  cent.  We  produced  1,078  million 
broilers  for  a  gross  income  of  $834 
million,  while  in  1956  1,320  million 
broilers  brought  only  $830  million. 
So,  242  million  more  broilers  brought 
$4  million  less. 

Mr.  Butz  considers  this  good  be¬ 
cause  it  is  efficient.  I  question  the 
“efficiency”  and  I  can’t  find  any¬ 
thing  “good”  in  the  whole  sad  pic¬ 
ture.  It  doesn’t  even  make  good 
sense.  Joseph  H.  Fletcher 

New  Hampshire 


Useful  Poultry  Books 


Turkey  Management, 

Martin  and  Marsden . $7.00 

Poultry  Handbook, 

Rudolph  Seiden  . 6.50 

Poultry  Production, 

Leslie  E.  Card .  5.00 

Successful  Poultry  Management, 

Morley  A.  Jull .  5.00 

Hatchery  Management, 

Hartman  &  Vickers .  5.00 

Domestic  Geese  and  Ducks, 

Paul  Ives  .  4.00 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 


Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 


BABY  CHICKS 

Every  week  in  the 
year.  Sunnybrook’s 
batteries  of  incuba¬ 
tors  are  hatching 
thousands  of  the 
nicest  baby  chicks 
you’ve  ever  seen. 

They  are  from  the 
leading  egg  laying 
strains  in  America — 
strains  famous  for 
big  eggs  —  at  low 
feed  cost  —  long  time 
production — no  brood¬ 
iness — high  livabil¬ 
ity  and  rapid  devel¬ 
opment.  We  have 
some  dandies  in 
White  Leghorns  —  Red  Rock  Sex  Links 
(blacks  pullets)  —  White  Plymouth  Rocks  and 
all  the  other  popular  breeds.  Our  prices  are 
extremely  lew  for  such  high  quality  birds.  Write, 
wire,  or  phone  us  TODAY.  Be  sure  to  tell  us  the 
quantity,  breed,  sex  and  date  of  delivery  you  want. 


STARTED  PULLETS 


For  big  eggs  at  low 
feed  cost  —  long  time 
production  —  no  broodi¬ 
ness — high  livability — 
Sunnybrook  Started 
White  Leghorn  Pullets 
and  Sunnybrook  Red 
Rock  Sex  Links  (black 
pullets)  are  the  choice 
wherever  Poultry  is 
kept  for  profit.  We 
have  thousands  of  them 
4-6'-8-l2  weeks  of  age 
—  up  to  ready-to-lay. 
You'll  be  surprised  at 
hov;  little  these  super-quality  birds  will  cost  you. 
Write,  wire  or  phone  for  our  current  list  of 
Pullets  on  hand  —  and  our  special  low  prices. 
Be  sure  to  tell  us  the  quantity,  breed,  age 
and  date  of  delivery  you  want. 


STARTED  CAPONS 

SUNNYBROOK  STARTED  CAPONS  are  the 
choicest  of  ail  poultry  meats.  Always  a  good  de¬ 
mand  for  them  at  highest  premium  prices.  Easy 
and  economical  to  raise — easily  picked — very  ten¬ 
der —  very  tasty.  Their  desexed  life  is  spent 
quietly — do  not  crow — do  not  fight.  They  just  eat 
and  grow  big  rapidly  —  frequently  weigh  9  pounds 
for  market  in  5  months  or  so.  We  have  some 
beauties  4  and  6  weeks  of  age  —  all  surgically 
caponized.  Priced  low  so  you  can  make  a  good 
profit.  Write,  wire  or  phone  us  TODAY.  Be  sure 
to  tell  us  the  quantity  and  the  date  you  would 
want  them. 


FROM  U.S.  APPROVED-PULLORUM  TYPHOID 
CLEAN  BREEDERS  —  OF  COURSE 


Wherever  you  live  —  you  are  a  neighbor  of  Sunny¬ 
brook.  By  parcel  Post,  Railway  Express,  by  Air  or 
by  our  own  fleet  of  trucks,  we  get  them  to  you  safe 
and  sound  100%  alive,  we  guarantee. 

LET  US  SEND  YOU  OUR  PICTURE  STORY 
OF  SUNNYBROOK  —  WRITE  US  TODAY. 


SUNNYBROOK 


POULTRY  FARMS,  Inc. 

A.  HOWARD  FINGAR 

Box  2  Phone  8-1611  HUDSON,  N.Y 


Babcock’s  New  Advance  Order  Dis¬ 
count  is  now  in  effect.  Please  write 
and  tell  us  how  many  chicks  you 
want  and  when  you  want  them. 
We'll  book  your  order  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  new  money  saving 
advance  order  discount.  Also,  we’ll 
ma.l  you  our  new  catalog. 

Sincerely,  MONROE  C.  BABCOCK 
BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM,  INC., 
ROUTE  3-R,  ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 


OUR  38th  YEAR  OF  HI-QUALITY  CHICKS 
New  Hampshire  Reds,  Arbor  Acres  White  Rocks. 

Sex  Link  Cross  or  the  Red  Rock  Cross. 

Mount  Hope  White  Leghorns  also  Started  Chicks. 

Write  for  Free  Circular  and  Prices. 

C.  P.  LEISTER  Hatchery,  Box  N,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 
Telephone  126  R  II 


-  BABY  CHICKS  —  $5.75-100  C.O.D.  - 

ROCKS,  REDS.  HAM  PS  H I  RES,  CROSSES.  LEI 
HORNS.  Our  choice  breed  and  sex.  Also  3-week-o 
chicks  25c  each.  Prices  at  hatchery.  BELLEFONTI 
POULTRY  FARM,  BELLEFONTE  70,  PENN. 


30  DAY  SPECIAL  —  Blood-tested  Chicks.  Alt 
Heavies.  Rocks,  Reds,  Crosses:  $6.50-100;  $12-200. 
Heavy  Leghorn  Broiler  cockerels  $2.00-100.  Ship  at 
once  C.O.D.  Klines  Poultry  Farm,  Strausstown,  Pa. 


ANCONA  CHICKS 


DAY  OLD  AND 

,  ,  ,,  .  (  ,  STARTED.  THE 

breed  that  lays  more  large  white  eggs  on  less  feed. 

Catalog  FREE.  Phone  4311 
SHRAWDER’S  ANCONA  FARM,  Richfield  9,  Pa. 


1080  EGGS  IN  EVERY  HEN.  Why  not  learn  the  bit 
secret  and  keep  LAYERS  nearly  5  years?  Get  free 
bulletin.  SINE,  RN-7.  QUAKERTOWN.  PA. 


PEAFOWL:  BLUE,  WHITE,  BLACK  SHOULDERED 
1956  Pairs  $30;  1955  Pairs  $45.  Breeders,  Eggs  Lots 
Of  12  or  more  $1.25  each.  A.  H.  CHAMBERS. 
MAPLE  LANE  FARMS,  KINGSTON,  N  Y. 


-  GUINEAS  — - . 

WHITE  and  PEARL,  10  to  24.  35  cents  each;  25  t» 
99,  32  cents  each;  100  or  more  28  cents  each. 
Live  Delivery  Guaranteed 

IDEAL  POULTRY  FARM,  SEELYVILLE,  DELA. 

JANSEN  STRAIN  K H A  K I -CA  M P B ELL  DUCKLINGS 
Fabulous  Layers  of  White  Eggs:  25-$6.50;  50-SI2; 
1 00 -$2 1 .  HOWARD  BUTLER,  OTEGO,  NEW  YORK 


WANTED  ALIVE:  Guinea  Fowl.  Rabbits,  Pigeons,. 
Squab,  etc.  KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY. 
Est.  1883,  DEPT.  20,  LONG  ISLAND  CITY  I,  N.  Y. 


June  1,  1957 
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Here’s  what  Alden  Case, 


Orfordville,  Wisconsin  says: 

“My  Little  Giant  Haymaster  is  my  idea  of  a  real 
elevator.  I  use  it  for  putting  up  all  crops,  includ¬ 
ing  silage.  It’s  really  built  to  last  a  long  time. 

I  also  use  a  Little  Giant  Roll-A-Way  to 

unload  cribs  and  bins  into  my  wagon.  I 

use  it  as  an  elevator  drag,  too.  It’s  4!&GSKP 

really  a  handy  conveyor.”  The  Hay- 

master  Elevator’s  full  21"  inside  .dgfllBr 

width  handles  any  size  or  shape 

bale,  and  all  grains.  “Power- 

lock"  aircraft-type  flush  riveting  | [ 

gives  it  strength  —  enough  to  . 

reach  out  to  62  feet  ! 


|l  Alii  No  limit  to  the  money 
PIvvV  you  can  save  with  this 

BIG  ALL-CROP  ELEVATOR 


LITTLE 

GIANT 


ELEVATOR 


ROLL-A-WAY 

CONVEYOR 


Little  Ciant  aircraft-type  construction  shown  at  left  Is  just 
one  of  the  many  features  of  the  Haymaster  21"  elevator. 
It  makes  'em  strong  and  rigid  enough  to  reach  out  62 
feet  —  with  perfect  balance  and  stability.  This  BIG 
elevator  will  do  those  really  BIG  jobs  —  faster  and  easier. 
Weather-proofed  bolts,  nuts  and  rivets  .  .  .  heavy  gaugo 
galvanized  steel  construction.  One-Man  handling  — 
“EZ-UP"  safety  winch.  Built  to  handle  every  crop  on 
your  farm.  Nothing  else  so  big  at  so  small  a  price  I 

This  Little  Giant  Roll-A-Way  Conveyor  does  more  jobs 
than  a  hired  man !  Its  uses  around  your  place  are 
unlimited.  Easy  to  move  with  one  hand  —  anywhere  you 
need  something  loaded.  Use  as  independent  drag -feeder 
.  .  .  will  handle  and  load  anything  you  can  shovel  into  it. 
Write  for  bulletin  RC  1-7-55. 

PORTABLE  ELEVATOR  MFG.CO. 
BLOOMINGTON  ILLINOIS 

DISTRIBUTED  BY 


Tudor  &  Jones  R.  H.  Ennis  Co. 

Weedsport,  New  York  Watertown,  New  York 

Hamilton  Equipment,  Inc. 

Ephrata,  Pennsylvania 


End  WATER  WORRIES 

with  a  rugged  new... 


UNIVERSAL 


JET  WATER  SYSTEM 

You’ll  always  have  plenty  of 
water  and  pressure  with  a 
UNIVERSAL  on  the  job.  These 
completely  automatic  jet  pumps 
are  rugged  built  to  provide 
dependable  water  service 
year-in  and  year-out  at  low 
cdst.  For  deep  or  shallow 
wells.  Only  one  moving 
part.  Self-priming. 


Mail  coupon 
for  all 
details 


\  UNIVERSAL  MFG.  CO. 

J  Upper  Court  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

I  Send  booklet  and  local  dealer’s  name. 

!  Name _ 

■  Address _ : _ 


THE  RUGGED  PUMP  FOR  RUGGED  JOBS 


W  LOW  COST 
WEATHER  PROTECTION 
FOR  FARM  EQUIPMENT 


Use  Tough,  Waterproof 


SISALKRAFT 


"The  money  in  my 
CRAINE  SILO  •  • 

is  like 
money 
the  bank!” 


in 


The  money  you  spend  for  a  Craine  Silo 
is  an  investment  in  profitable  feeding 
that  pays  real  cash  dividends  for 
years  to  come.  And  since  Craine  Silos 
cost  no  more  —  why  settle  for  less 
than  the  best? 


5  TYPES  TO  CHOOSE  FROM  .  .  . 

Concrete  stave,  tile  stave,  tile  block, 
wood  or  Triple-Wall  —  there’s  a  Craine 
Silo  built  and  priced  to  fit  your  needs. 
And  you’ll  like  to  do  business  with  the 
friendly  folks  at  Craine  —  we’re  never 
satisfied  unless  you  are,  too.  WRITE 
FOR  FACTS  and  prices  today  .  .  . 
CRAINE,  INC.,  Dept. R-617,  NORWICH,  N.  Y. 


CRAINE  SILOS 


FIRESTONE  TRT*"?R 


Special  Lowest 


EMPIRE  TIRE  CO. 

25^4  Bedford  Ave.  Brooklyn  26,  N.  Y. 


WHOLESALE  PRICES 


Fresh  Stock 
Factory  Guaranteed 


No  Seconds 

Write  for  Prices 


We  are  wholesale  tire 
dealers  and  cater  to 
farm  trade.  Save 
money  on  car,  truck 
and  tractor  tires. 

★ 

SPECIFY  SIZE,  PLY  &  TREAD  DESIGN 
Please  Print 


Champion 
Open  Center 


PUBLISHER  S  DESK 


I  am  curious  about  Family  Dis¬ 
count  Club.  The  “bait”  is  most  attrac¬ 
tive.  However,  since  they  do  not 
trust  me  I  do  not  feel  like  risking 
$5.00.  The  address  is  not  too  clear, 
but  evidently  some  place  in  North 
Dakota.  Possibly  the  address  of  the 
agent.  I  would  like  to  know  about 
this  soon.  m.  s. 

Pennsylvania 

We  have  received  other  letters 
that  list  the  location  of  the  firm 
as  Missouri  and  West  Virginia.  The 
company  is  said  to  be  a  branch  of 
an  agency  in  a  suburb  of  Los 
Angeles,  California.  The  leaflet  pic¬ 
tures  small  appliances  at  discount 
prices,  but  there  is  no  assurance  that 
any  of  these  items  can  actually  be 
bought  from  the  firm.  The  printed 
leaflet  requests  additional  mailers, 
who  must  send  a  fee  of  $5.00.  The 
individual’s  name  is  not  a  part  of 
the  circular,  but  is  written  in  ink. 
This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
party,  who  answered  the  advertise¬ 
ment,  paid  $5.00  and  is  tied  up  with 
the  concern  in  a  contract,  and  is 
now  endeavoring  to  get  additional 
agents  to  help  him  out.  The  concern 
is  listed  as  selling  advertising  ma¬ 
terial,  nylon  hosiery,  tree  seeds  and 
baby  wear.  None  of  these  items  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  leaflet.  To  us  it  appears 
to  be.  a  variation  of  the  old  “chain 
letter”  idea,  which  we  do  not 
recommend. 


Last  September  we  fell  for  a  real 
estate  agent’s  trick.  We  gave  him  a 
$25  deposit,  because  he  assured  us 
he  had  a  buyer  for  our  place  in 
Pennsylvania.  We  signed  a  receipt 
for  it  which  read  “Receipt  for  de¬ 
posit  of  house  $25  —  $3,800  cash  or 
$4,000  on  terms.”  To  date  he  has  not 
produced  a  buyer.  We  have  been 
told  we  could  not  sell  because  of  this 
deposit.  Is  there  a  law  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  on  this?  e.  k. 

New  York 

We  advised  E.  K.  to  report  the 
matter  to  the  Secretary  of  State  at 
Harrisburg,  Penna.  This  was  done 
and  the  information  received  en¬ 
abled  them  to  sell  their  place  in¬ 
dependently  under  the  circum¬ 
stances.  A  buyer  was  found  and  the 
property  sold.  The  agent,  however, 
put  in  a  demand  for  full  commission, 
even  though  he  had  no  contract. 
When  advised  he  was  violating  the 
real  estate  license  law,  he  dropped 
his  demands.  Such  tricks  are  very 
common  practice  with  some  irre¬ 
sponsible  real  estate  agents.  If  in 
doubt  we  suggest  inquiring  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  or 
the  State  Real  Estate  Commission  at 
their  State  capitol. 


Last  Fall  I  purchased  a  used  gar¬ 
den  tractor  at  an  auction.  It  is  in 
good  condition,  and  was  .manufact¬ 
ured  by  Fulton  Mower  and  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company  of  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
To  play  safe,  I  wrote  the  company 
to  see  where  I  could  buy  parts,  or 
service,  if  needed.  A  reply  came 
from  Farm  and  Home  Equipment 
Company  stating  that  the  Fulton  con¬ 
cern  discontinued  this  tractor  in 
1951.  It  carries  a  Briggs  and  Stratton 
engine,  and  I  would  like  to  know  if 
any  parts  were  left  over,  or  if  an¬ 
other  concern  is  handling  any  parts. 

New  York  j.  z. 

We  were  referred  to  a  firm  with 
a  similar  name  in  Chicago  who  ad¬ 
vised  us  they  are  not  in  that  line 
of  business.  Apparently  the  Fulton 
Company  is  out  of  business.  We 
have  no  information  as  to  where 
parts  can  be  procured,  unless  they 
can  be  purchased  from  some  general 
supply  company. 


By  the  way  have  you  ever  heard 
of  Seminole  Gardens,  Cornell,  Cali¬ 
fornia?  They  advertised  four  gerani¬ 
ums  for  $1.00  in  a  New  York  news¬ 
paper.  I  sent  for  them  and  have 
heard  nothing  further.  In  fact,  the 
only  response  was  a  postcard  some 
two  months  ago  that  the  plants  would 
be  sent  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
amount  is  too  small  to  talk  about, 
but  I  hate  to  be  taken  in.  e.  g. 

New  York 

In  1955  there  was  a  report  that 
Edwin  A.  Kraft,  trading  as  Seminole 
Gardens,  Cornell,  California,  was 
under  indictment  for  five  charges 
of  mail  fraud.  On  March  25th,  1957 
Kraft  entered  a  plea  of  “nolo  conten¬ 
dere”  to  two  of  the  mail  fraud 
charges,  and  the  other  three  were 
dropped.  A  $500  fine  on  each  count 
was  imposed,  and  the  Court  sus¬ 
pended  the  jail  sentence  and  placed 
the  defendent  on  probation  for  a 
period  of  five  years.  One  of  the  con 
ditions  imposed  on  him  was  that  he 
should  make  full  restitution.  The 
Probation  Officer,  Federal  Building, 
Los  Angeles,  California,  will  super¬ 
vise  the  probation.  Any  claims  for 
restitution  will  have  to  be  reported 
to  that  official  by  each  victim,  inas¬ 
much  as  Kraft  states  that  he  kept 
no  records. 


The  Tidewater  Paint  &  Oil  Co., 
Inc.,  Norfolk,  Va.,  are  charged  with 
misrepresentation  of  the  price  and 
quality  of  “Marine  Outside”  and 
“Quality  Exterior”  paints.  Their  ad¬ 
vertising  was  mailed  mainly  to  farm¬ 
ers  and  others  living  in  rural  dis¬ 
tricts  and  to  shipyards  and  small 
industries.  The  statement  that  the 
paint  is  sold  at  what  is  called  a  re¬ 
duced  price  is  said  to  be  a  misrepre¬ 
sentation.  It  was  offered  at  $2.95  a 
gallon.  The  regular  price  was  said 
to  be  $4.95.  An  investigation  of  the 
paint,  advertised  as  high  quality 
paint,  proved  that  it  would  not  with¬ 
stand  adverse  weather  conditions  ana 
was  apt  to  deteriorate  in  two  years. 
The  company  does  not  manufacture 
the  paint,  but  purchases  it  from 
others,  selling  it  under  their  own 
label.  They  are  given  an  opportunity 
to  refute  the  charges. 


Reports  again  are  reaching  us  that 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans  are 
soliciting  funds  through  the  sale  of 
miniature  license  plates.  For  the 
year  ending  1955  the  D.  A.  V.  fi¬ 
nancial  statement  showed  that  87 
per  cent  of  the  money  collected  went 
to  operating  expenses.  The  remain¬ 
ing  13  per  cent  was  not  enough  to 
pay  the  salaries  of  175  service  offi¬ 
cers,  who  assist  members  of  their 
organization  in  claims  for  benefits 
with  the  United  States  Government. 
The  D.  A.  V.  affords  no  financial  assis¬ 
tance  for  disabled  veterans  and  their 
families.  Other  veterans’  organiza¬ 
tions  are  urging  that  money  should 
not  go  for  excessive  operating  ex¬ 
penses,  when  so  much  is  needed  to 
really  help  veterans  and  their  fami¬ 
lies  who  are  in  distress.  Competent 
authorities  advise  that  donors,  spon¬ 
sors  (D.A.V.),  and  advertising  media 
have  the  privilege,  as  well  as  the  re¬ 
sponsibility,  to  require  full  disclosure 
as  to  how  the  proceeds  of  a  public 
solicitation  will  be  disbursed.  Two 
local  food  chains,  and  two  daily  news¬ 
papers  declined  to  sponsor  or  publish 
advertising  to  announce  this  pro¬ 
gram,  essentially  because  of  the  lack 
of  clarity  on  just  how  the  sponsor¬ 
ing  organization  would  benefit. 


[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk 
Department  must  be  signed  with 
writer’s  full  name  and  address 
given.] 
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April  Milk  Prices 

The  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent 
milk  by  co-operatives  and  dealers  re¬ 
porting  for  the  month  of  April  1957 
are  as  follows: 

Per  100  Lbs.  Per  Qt. 

Lehigh  Valley  Co-op. ..  .$4.97  $.1057 


Monroe  Co.  Producers...  4.95  .1053 
Hillsdale  Prod.  Co-op....  4.42  .0940 

Erie  Co.  Co-op .  4.25  .0904 

Sullivan  Co.  Co-op .  4.13  .0878 

Delaware  Co.  Co-op .  3.995  .085 

Bovina  Center  Co-op....  3.995  .085 

Arkport  Dairies  .  3.97  .0844 

Chateaugay  Co-op .  3.97  .0944 

Conesus  Milk  Co-op .  3.97  .0844 

Fly  Creek  Valley  Co-op..  3.97  .0844 

Grandview  Dairy  .  3.97  .9844 

No.  Blenheim  Co-op .  3.97  .0844 

Rock  Royal  Co-op .  3.97  ,0844 

Rose  Lake  Dairies .  3.97  .0844 

Sealtest  Sheffield  Farms.  3.96  .0842 

Dairymen’s  League  ....  3.86  .0821 


Fat,  freight  and  other  differentials  and 
charges  vary,  and  the  actual  return  is  more 
to  some  and  less  to  others,  especially  in  the 
case  of  dealers  and  cooperatives  owning 
more  than  one  plant.  The  Market  Adminis¬ 
trators’  prices  are:  New  York  $3.97;  Buffalo 
$4.10;  Rochester  $4.30. 

The  average  cost  of  production  for  April 
1957  was  $5.87  per.  cwt.  of  3.5%  milk.  This 
is  in  accordance  with  an  analysis  made  by 
D.  L.  Cunningham,  N.  Y.  State  College  of 
Agriculture,  Cornell  University. 


Subscribers'  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department 
20  cents  per  word,  including  name 
and  address,  each  insertion,  payable 
in  advance.  When  box  number  is 
used,  add  one  dollar  to  total  cost. 

Dates  of  Issue: 

June  15  Closes  May  31 
July  6  Closes  June  21 

COPY  MUST  REACH  US  FRIDAY, 
10  A.  M.  15  DAYS  in  ADVANCE  OF 
DATE  OF  ISSUE. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommo¬ 
dation  of  subscribers,  but  no  display 
advertising  or  advertising  of  a  com¬ 
mercial  nature  (seeds,  plants,  live¬ 
stock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


HELP  WANTED 


EXPERIENCED  milking  machine  operators: 

Steady  employment,  excellent  salary. 
Furnished  apartments  and  boarding  house 
on  farm.  Write  to  Garelick  Bros.  Farms, 
Franklin,  Mass.,  or  telephone  Franklin  419. 
After  5:30  P.M.  Woonsocket,  R.  I.  Poplar 
9-7996,  Mr.  Bernon. _ 

WOMAN  wanted  to  care  for  elderly  lady 
invalid.  M.  E.  Ballard,  Roxbury,  N,  Y. 
HELP  Wanted:  Attendants,  male  and  female. 

Salary  $3,002  per  year.  Staff  nurses,  $3,832 
per  year.  Annual  salary  increases,  less  main¬ 
tenance  (board,  room,  laundry  $9.79  per  week). 
Five  day,  eight  hour  work  week.  Annual  vaca¬ 
tion  with  pay  Paid  sick  leave.  Life,  accident 
and  health  insurance  and  Social  Security  avail¬ 
able.  Recreation  bowling,  tennis,  swimming, 
golf.  Opportunities  for  advancement  with 
eventual  retirement  pension.  For  information 
write  Director,  Wassaic  State  School,  Wassaic, 
New  York. _ 

MIDDLEAGED  widower  on  farm  desires 
housekeeper;  one  who  prefers  good  home  to 
high  wages.  State  particulars.  BOX  2000,  Rural 
New  Yorker. _ 

MIDDLEAGED  woman  with  country  back¬ 
ground  as  housekeeper  and  companion  to 
approximately  October  15  for  refined  elderly 
lady  on  country  estate  in  eastern  Connecticut. 
Would  alternatively  consider  a  couple.  BOX 
2001,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ ■ _ _ 

GENTLEMAN  residing  on  Hudson  River  estate 
desires  services  of  a  competent  couple  as 
cook  and  butler.  Cook  capable  of  preparing 
substantial  simple  meals.  Butler  capable  of 
driving  for  marketing  purposes.  Excellent  po¬ 
sition  for  competent  persons.  Furnish  full  par¬ 
ticulars  and  salary  desired  in  first  letter.  Give 
telephone  number.  BOX  2002,  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ 

GENTLEMAN  living  on  estate,  located  on 
Hudson  River,  in  Dutchess  County,  New 
York.  Wishes  services  of  competent  cook- 
housekeeper,  capable  of  preparing  substantial 
meals.  Able  to  drive  car.  Excellent  steady 
position  for  qualified  person.  Furnish  full  par¬ 
ticulars  and  salary  desired  in  first  letter.  BOX 
2003,  Rural  New  Yorker, _ 

MAN  for  greenhouse  work  near  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Cut  flower  experience  useful.  Give  age,  ex¬ 
perience,  references.  BOX  2004,  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ 

MOTHER’S  Helper:  Good  home,  pleasant  sur¬ 
roundings,  good  pay.  Mrs.  A.  Weber,  361 
Whitman  St.,  Haworth,  New  Jersey. _ 

GENERAL  houseworker:  Help  with  two 
children.  Private  room  and  bath.  20  miles 
New  York.  $40  week.  Kafer,  33  Crescent  Place, 
Short  Hills,  New  Jersey.  Phone  DRexel  9-3706. 

MARRIED  man  for  general  dairy  farm  work, 

ability  to  use  and  maintain  modern  machin¬ 
ery  important.  Large  house,  good  wages  to 
right  man.  Call  collect  Kilmer  5-5887,  New 
Jersey. _ 

HELP  Wanted:  Middle  aged  husband  and  wife, 
without  dependents,  as  cottage  parents  to 
small  group  of  boys.  Experience  unnecessary, 
good  salary,  full  maintenance,  paid  vacation, 
permanent.  Character  references  required.  No 
liquor.  Write  or  call  Norman  K.  Morgan, 
Supt.,  Luzerne  County  Industrial  School  for 
Boys,  Kis-Lyn,  Penna.  Telephone:  Drums 
PArkview  3-2751. _ 

REFINED,  neat,  middleaged  couple  interested 

in  serving  breakfasts,  evening  dinners  to 
tourist,  motel  trade.  Meals,  room,  good  wages; 
or  run  dining  room  yourself.  Shingle  Shanty, 
Schroon  Lake,  N,  Y. _ 

FARM  hand  with  experience  for  large  dairy 

and  beef  farm.  Must  be  dependable  and 
honest  and  furnish  references  of  past  em¬ 
ployment.  Excellent  opportunity  for  married 
man  with  family.  Unfurnished  4-bedroom 
home  provided.  Good  pay  with  benefits.  For 
an  interview  write  Alton  Gross,  RFD,  Scotts- 
viille,  New  York,  giving  name,  age  and  back¬ 
ground  or  call  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  GEnesee 
8-6143-R. _ ’ _ ’ _ 

WANTED:  Young  man  or  boy  for  general  farm 

work;  also  girl  for  light  housework;  no 
smoking.  Russell  Peters,  Callicoon,  New  York. 

MEN  and  women  attendants  in  state  insti¬ 

tution  for  mental  defectives;  good  physical 
condition.  Must  be  U.  S.  citizen,  but  need  not 
be  resident  of  New  York  State.  Age  18-60. 
$-,850.00  per  year,  $510.96  deducted  for  mainte¬ 
nance  (room,  board  and  laundry).  40  hour 
week.  Write  Director,  Letchworth  Village, 
Thiells,  New  York. 

June  1,  1957 


TRACTOR  Operator:  Steady  job  on  apple  and 
potato  farm.  Good  salary  and  modern  house. 
Lawrence  J.  Smith,  78  Milltown  Road,  South 
River,  New  Jersey. _ 

MIDDLEAGED  couple,  some  farming  experi¬ 
ence,  permanent  caretaker,  small  farm  es¬ 
tate;  no  stock.  Two  days  weekly  required,  ex¬ 
change  modern  freshly  painted  six  room  house, 
wood  furnace,  small  salary;  some  outside  in¬ 
come  or  other  four  day  job  advisable.  Lo- 
cated  Route  112,  Goddard,  Cummington,  Mass. 
WANTED:  Cook-general,  family  four,  modern 

house,  own  room.  State  wages  and  refer¬ 
ences;  two  in  help.  Mrs.  Robert  Wickser,  75 
Penhurst  Park,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Cook-housekeeper  for  two  adults. 

Modern  house  with  latest  equipment.  Perma¬ 
nent  position  in  Pittsfield,  Mass.  Apply  with 
references  to  BOX  2015,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

WANTED:  Middleaged  couple,  caretakers, 

small  farm  estate  New  Jersey.  Man,  garden¬ 
ing,  handyman.  Woman,  part-time.  Separate 
furnished,  modernized  house  with  facilities. 
Own  transportation.  References.  BOX  2016, 
Rural  New  Yorker.  _ 

HOUSEKEEPER:  Mature  refined  lady,  position 

with  one  adult.  Protestant  farm  home.  State 
salary.  References  exchanged.  BOX  2018,  Rural 
New  Yorker. 


REAL  Estate  salesman  wanted:  We  will  place 

branch  office  license  in  your  home  or  place 
of  business  on  most  liberal  terms  ever  offered 
as  us  we  know.  In  business  40  years.  BOX 
2019,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

CHAUFFEUR-Butler  under  50.  Experienced. 

To  be  butler  and  chauffeur  for  man  living 
in  both  city  and  country.  Only  those  desiring 
a  permanent  positon  and  security  need  apply. 
BOX  2022,  Rural.  New  Yorker. 


COUPLE:  Man  for  butler-chauffeur  and  wife 

for  general  housework.  Lovely  home  in 
country  near  New  York.  Private  quarters. 
Only  those  desiring  a  permanent  position  and 
security  need  apply.  BOX  2023,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


COUPLE  Wanted:  Man  for  helping  outside 

work,  very  small  poultry  farm,  eastern 
Connecticut.  Woman  assist  household  work; 
family  of  two.  Furnished  five  room  cottage. 
Salary  commensurate  with  qualifications. 
References  required.  BOX  2024,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER:  Mid-fortys,  care  semi-invalid 

wife;  no  children.  BOX  2025,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


YOUNG  married  man  wanted  to  work  on  600 
acre  beef  farm.  Must  be  reliable,  sober  and 
an  experienced  operator  of  modern  farm 
equipment.  Good  wages,  house,  plus  paid 
vacation  and  fringe  benefits.  Permanent  job 
for  a  well  qualified  hand  who  will  take  an 
interest.  Zora  Hereford  Farm,  Fairfield,  Penna. 
Phone.  Zora,  Pa.  HUbbard  7-5947. _ 

YOUNG  man  for  permanent  orchard  position. 

Excellent  opportunity.  Write  fully  or  tele¬ 
phone.  Blue  Jay  Orchards,  Bethel,  Conn, 
WANTED:  Middleaged  lady,  light  housekeep¬ 
ing  in  exchange  for  room  and  board.  BOX 
199,  Montauk,  New  York, _ 

HOUSEKEEPER-Companion  for  semi-invalid 
in  her  own  home.  Country.  No  children.  Call 
or  write.  Mrs.  E.  A.  Field,  North  Salem,  West¬ 
chester  County,  New  York.  Phone:  North 
Salem  9-5785  or  9-5752, _ 

WOMAN:  School  for  retarded  needs  mature 
woman.  Steady  job  and  good  home.  General 
helper.  $120  month,  room  and  board.  Sound- 
view  School,  Yorktown  Heights.  New  York. 

WANTED:  DHIA  supervisor  for  organized  Asso¬ 

ciation  "in  Potter  County  Pennsylvania.  Re¬ 
ply  to  Mrs.  Arling  Judd,  Secretary,  Harrison 
Valley,  Penna.  Telephone  2460.  Indicate  when 
and  where  you  can  be  contacted.  Further  de- 
tails  on  request. _ 

MOTHERS’  Helper:  Summer  at  beach.  Light 

housework.  Care  of  two  children.  Mrs. 
Eckhaus,  50  Bryant  Ave.,  White  Plains,  N,  Y, 

WE'RE,  looking  for  industrious  representatives 

to  list  and  sell  real  estate  on  commission. 
Persons  capable  of  earning  $5,000  to  $10,000  per 
year  preferred.  Generous  advertising  if  you 
qualify.  Write  for  test  questions.  Four  Effs, 
Box  264-RNY,  Manchester,  New  Hampshire. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


FARM  and  dairy  help  for  machine  and  hand 
milkers.  Tractor  men,  yard  men.  also  poul¬ 
try  and  all  kinds  of  labors.  Quinn  Employment 
Agency,  70  Warren  St..  New  York  7.  N,  Y. 
COrtland  7-7865. _ _ 

FARM  Help:  NuWay  Placement  Bureau,  1749 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  29,  N.  Y. 
Telephone  TRalfalgar  6-9819.  Farm  help  our 
specialty.  Experienced,  reliable  men  available. 

MINISTER,  ordained,  experienced,  desires 
modest  country  Protestant  church.  Write 
particulars.  BOX  1908,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

CARETAKER:  Single,  high-class,  long  country 
experience,  desires  exceptional  position. 
BOX  2017,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class 
milkers,  poultrymen,  general  farm  workers. 
Ellinger’s  Employment  Agency,  271  Bowery, 
New  York  2,  N.  Y.  Phone:  GRamercy  3-8168-9. 
HOUSEKEEPER:  Refined,  experienced,  mid¬ 
fifties.  Elderly  couple,  small  institution,  or 
summer  home.  Country.  BOX  1810,  Rural  New 
Yorker, _ 

H.  S.  Jr.  desires  position  governess,  Summer. 

Reliable,  experienced,  refined;  will  travel. 
BOX  2005,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

AGRICULTURAL  student,  18,  desires  em¬ 
ployment  by  June  1st.  Dairy  farm  experi- 
ence.  BOX  2006,  Ruarl  New  Yorker. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE,  TO  RENT,  ETC. 

WANTED:  All  types  bare  and  stocked  farms, 

villages  and  rural  dwellings,  stores  and 
other  types  businesses:  phone  or  write  Weris 
Real  Estate.  Johnson  City,  N,  Y. _ 

SOUTHERN  New  Jersey:  Country  homes. 

farms,  acreage  for  agriculture  or  industry. 
Free  list  sent.  LeGore,  realtor.  Vineland. 
New  Jersey _ 

FOR  Sale:  Tannersville,  N.  Y.  Boarding  house 

in  operation,  fully  equipped,  16  bedrooms, 
hot  and  cold  running  water  in  all  rooms. 
Large  modern  kitchen,  large  dining  room, 
excellent  condition.  Must  sell  because  of 
illness;  $15,000.  Giovagnoli,  769  53rd  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. _ _ 

RETIREMENT  Homes:  Gardens,  nothing  down. 

List  free.  Perry,  Brier  Hill  2,  Penna. _ 

CHATHAM,  N.  Y. :  10  room  colonial,  40  acres, 

secluded;  $10,500.  Contact  owner.  BOX  1914, 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

ABOUT  80  miles  from  D.  C. :  Beautiful  Vir¬ 

ginia  cattle  farm;  847  acres,  on  two  rivers. 
Excellent  buildings.  Bargain  at  $140,000.  Write, 
Waugh  Real  Estate  Agency,  Culpeper,  Virginia. 

DUTCHESS  County  ,N.  Y. :  Operating  dairy 

farm,  250  acres,  74  Holsteins  plus  all  equip¬ 
ment.  Modern  cottage  built  1940.  Also  tenant 
house.  Milk  checks  $20,000  annually.  Ill  health 
forces  sale.  Telephone  Dorothy  Kistinger, 
Volunteer  8-7457.  Boos,  Branch  Office,  Stan- 
fordville,  New  York. _ 

ULSTER  County:  Operating  dairy,  35  head  of 

purebred  Holsteins,  all  necessary  equip¬ 
ment.  Barn,  cleaners,  bulk  milk  tank;  silo, 
tool  shed,  4-car  garage.  Good  7-room  improved 
home.  Stream  for  swimming,  fishing.  $49,000. 
Bare  $34,000.  Phone  Alex  Thoben,  New  Paltz 
5126,  C.  Boos,  Inc.,  Highland.  N.  Y. 

VILLAGE  home,  Valley  Falls,  N.  Y.:  V4  acre, 

four  bedrooms,  close  to  Hoosick  River,  good 
fishing  and  boating,  $5,000,  Werts  Real  Estate, 
call  or  write,  Ivan  Tator,  Valley  Falls,  N,  Y, 

350  ACRE  farm,  Salem,  N.  Y. :  14  room  home, 

10  room  tenant  house,  extra  large  dairy 
barn,  good  location,  $11,000.  Werts  Real  Estate, 
call  or  write  Ivan  Tator,  Valley  Falls,  N.  Y. 

FLORIDA:  Concrete  block  two  bedroom  home, 

corner  lot,  living,  utility,  Florida  rooms,  at¬ 
tached  garage,  tiled  bath,  exceptional  buy, 
$10,800.  15  acre,  one  bedroom  home,  $7,800. 

John  Roscow,  Realtor,  Inverness,  Florida. 


DELAWARE  County:  Profitable  dairy  farm, 
160  acres,  some  woodland,  high  production, 
30-stanchion  barn.  10-room  house.  Modern  con¬ 
veniences.  Settle  estate.  $14,000.  BOX  2007, 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


LARGE  efficient  dairy  farm  for  rent  in 

western  Massachusetts.  Over  200  acres  ex¬ 
cellent  meadow  land,  over  200  acres  excellent 
pasture,  comfort  stall  tie-ups  for  80  milkers, 
young  stock  housing  for  additional  100  head, 
six  silos  and  excellent  hay  storage  area,  500 
gallon  Cherry-Burrell  bulk  tank,  good  housing 
accommodations  for  six  families.  BOX  2008, 
Rural  New  Yorker.  _ 

FOR  Sale:  68  acres  land  with  boarding  house, 

21  bedrooms,  large  dining  room,  nice 
kitchen;  private  bathing  place,  in  Catskill 
Mountains.  BOX  2009,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

HOUSE  for  two  families,  four  acres.  Border¬ 

ing  on  river;  fruit  and  berries,  hard  road. 
Ulster  County.  Must  sell.  BOX  2010,  Rural 
New  Yorker. _ 

SMALL  farm  beautifully  situated  in  Finger 

Lakes,  New  York,  on  macadam  road.  Hunt- 
ing  and  fishing.  BOX  2011,  Rural  New  Yorker, 

RESTAURANT,  cocktail  bar  and  road  stand: 

Fully  equipped,  6-room  house  on  U.  S.  high¬ 
way.  Yearly  gross  $50,000.  Motel  adjoining  can 
also  be  bought;  upstate  N.  J.  Cash  needed 
$30,000.  Selling  because  of  illness.  BOX  2012, 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

FOR  Sale  upstate  village,  well  located  neigh- 

borhood  store,  full  stock,  low  rent,  three 
rooms;  steady,  light  business.  BOX  2013,  Rural 
New  Yorker. 


FOR  Sale:  Dairy  farm,  218  acres,  22  cows, 

nine  yearlings,  calf  barn,  30  stanchions,  horse 
barn,  chicken  house,  16-room  house  with 
furniture  and  oil  burner,  bath  room;  two  ten¬ 
ant  houses,  farm  machinery.  Wolansky 
Mikolas,  Bovina,  N.  Y. 

THE  finest  in  area:  From  standpoint  of  pro¬ 

ductivity,  workability,  location  and  out¬ 
standing  appearance.  220  acres,  completely 
fenced  for  sheep.  Large  acreage  of  alfalfa. 
Barns,  sheds,  henhouses  and  garage  in  ex¬ 
cellent  repair.  Nice  completely  modernized 
house,  newly  plastered  and  remodeled.  Free 
natural  gas.  120  choice  graded  ewes  with 
lambs  by  side.  Complete  with  stock  and  tools. 
$40,000.  Terms.  Also  extra  good  450  acre  dairy 
farm,  equipped  with  stock  and  tools.  H.  M. 
Stocking,  Broker,  Dundee,  N.  Y,  Phone  32. 

FLORIDA’S  most  desirable  wooded  homesites, 

80  by  135  feet  only  $240  at  $10  monthly.  Extra 
large  Bear  Creek  waterfront  tracts  at  $25 
monthly.  Near  famous  Panama  City  Gulf  Re¬ 
sort,  unsurpassed  fishing,  boating,  bathing, 
hunting.  Also  10-acre  Garden  Farms  and 
bearing  Tung  Groves.  Booklet  free.  Howard 
Wood,  Fountain,  Florida. _ 

342  ACRE  farm,  two  sets  buildings.  Excellent 

buy,  Fred  Green,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. _ 

LOVELY  20-room  brick  home,  among  Finger 

Lakes,  close  many  factories,  colleges;  earn¬ 
ing  three  rentals  to  $1,500  yearly  plus  family 
quarters,  for  sale  or  exchange  for  farm.  A. 
Burhans,  Moravia,  N.  Y. 


r  on  o<*ie.  rieasam  vuiage  nome  ana  zu  acres. 

Electricity,  bath,  barn,  henhouse,  garage. 
$5,500.  Terms.  Henry  Graves,  Earlville,  N.  Y. 


214  ACRE  stock  farm,  150  very  productive 

cropland,  mostly  level;  four  ponds  and  small 
streams;  two  large  barns  and  good  house 
with  bath.  With  or  without  stock  and  tools. 
Ralph  Peek,  Prattsburg,  N.  Y. 


FOR  Sale:  245  acre  cow  farm,  price  $12,000. 

Write  for  more  details.  Kendall  Huckins, 
Brookfield,  Mass. 


WORTHWHILE  Opportunity:  78  acre  farm, 

slightly  sloping  land,  running  creek,  wood¬ 
land.  all  seeded.  Barn,  other  outbuildings.  8- 
room  house  all  conveniences,  vacant;  $1,800. 
Near  highway,  Cherryville,  Northampton 
County,  Penna.  Write  John  Neurohr,  Second 
St..,  Catasauqua,  Penna. 


LONG  ISLAND:  Poultry  farm,  40  miles  from 

city,  two  homes,  4-car  garage,  four  100-foot 
laying  houses,  12  small  brooder  houses,  modern 
equipped  plant  for  eggs  and  dressing  poultry, 
large  cooling  room  with  freezer.  Philipp  Ebert, 
Harrison  Ave.,  Hauppauge,  "New  York.  Phone: 
CE  4-6777. 


uj.  aeu l  cuumy,  iviaryiana  s  nnest  farms: 

Exceptional  corner  highway  location,  mile 
from  Chesapeake  Bay.  132  acres,  122  tillable 
sassafras  loam  ideal  for  potatoes,  other  crops. 
Eight  acres  in  alfalfa.  New  concrete  cow  barn 
silo,  milk  house;  hay  barracks,  loafing  shed 
other  builidngs,.  good  condition.  Beautiful  com- 
Pj^tely  modernized  home,  for  gracious  living 
$42,500.  C.  Harry  Thomas  Real  Estate  &  Insur¬ 
ance.  Dorothy  Crumley,  Associate,  Gratitude 
Road,  Rock  Hall.  Maryland.  4746. 


375  ACRE  stock  ranch  “gem”.  $25,500:  value 
colonial  home  alone!  500  acres,  150  “blooded” 
stock,  big  income — milk  route  outlet,  $50.00C 
down  required.  Country  store,  nice  home 
$12,500.  Garage,  body  shop.  $15,500.  Homes 
farms,  businesses,  wants?  Hendrickson  Bros  , 
Cobleskill  “Eastern”  N.  Y. 

NICE  country  home,  15  miles  from  Bingham- 

ton,  N.  Y.  on  state  road.  Seven  room,  sun- 
parlor,  bath,  garage,  one  acre  land.  Oil 
furnace  in  very  good  condition.  Makes  nice 
convalescent  home,  $6,500:  financing  ar¬ 
ranged.  Buy  from  owner.  Fred  Weissmann, 
Harpursviile,  N  ,Y,  Phone  5-1161, _ 

720  ACRES:  Up  and  going  cattle  ranch,  400 

acres  of  improved  grass,  Pangola  and  Bahia. 
Year  around  grazing.  Beautiful  country  home, 
high  and  dry.  Will  sell  with  or  without  the 
cattle.  Priced  to  sell  $110  per  acre,  25%  cash, 
15%  for  five  years  at  5%  a  year.  John 
Parker,  Realtor,  Box  187,  Arcadia,  Florida. 


245  ACRES:  170  acres  in  all  improved  ranc! 

or  dairy  farm,  ranch  will  support  120  broo' 
cattle  the  year  round.  70  acres  in  citrus  grove 
Will  produce  approximately  30,000  boxes  0 
fruit  annually.  Present  crop  now  being  grow 
will  mature  by  November.  No  further  ex 
penses  required  in  bringing  this  crop  to  ma 
turity.  Grove,  land,  cattle  and  present  cro 
to  be  sold  for  $200,000.  One  half  cash.  Balanc 
five  years.  John  Parker,  Realtor,  Box  181 
Arcadia,  Florida. 

FLORIDA  Home:  Six  room  bungalow,  eigh 
lots,  bearing  citrus  trees.  L.  P.  Smith 
Interlachen,  Florida. 


96  ACRES  of  fine  farm  and  woodland,  with 
spring  water.  Will  sell  in  smaller  lots. 
Albert  Mitchell,  R.  D,  1,  Covington,  Pa. 

OWNER  hurt  in  automobile  accident.  Stocked 

dairy  farm,  fully  equipped.  254  acres,  140 
tillable,  extra  nice  level  land,  lovely  10-room 
home,  all  modern  improvements,  oil  hot  water 
heating  system;  two  deep  wells,  46  head 
stock  includes  24  milkers,  pure  bred  bull, 
full  line  machinery,  plus  two  tractors,  baler, 
1%  ton  truck;  $22,000.  Good  terms.  C.  Mamell, 
8  West  Main  St.,  Sidney.  N,  Y.  Phone:  3-7988, 

SAME  owner  25  years,  this  beautiful  laying 

276  acre  farm,  100  tillable,  barn  40x100,  40 
ties,  room  for  20  more,  buckets,  unlimited 
water  supply,  trout  stream,  excellent  12-room 
home,  modern  1%>  bath,  hot  air  heat.  Could  be 
used  as  a  double.  $20,000:  $4,500  down.  C. 

Mamell,  8  West  Main  St.,  Sidney,  N.  Y. 
Phone:  3-7988. _ 

DIRECT  from  owner:  200  acre  farm,  excellent 
cultivation,  plenty  water,  water  buckets, 
36x80  barn,  40  ties,  horse  stalls,  pens,  hen 
house,  42x40  machine  shed,  two  silos,  new 
milk  house.  Modern  10-room  house,  bath, 
hardwood  floors,  oil  furnace,  buildings  in  ex¬ 
cellent  condition;  two  miles  to  churches, 
school,  stores;  pleasant  view.  More  details, 
write.  Gertrude  Taylor.  Davenport,  New  York. 
FARM  Bargain:  $2,400!  Terms.  18  miles  distant 
Camden.  Ruby  Drinkwater,  48  Pearl  St., 
Camden,  Maine. _ 

HOUSE  for  sale:  About  %  acre  ground,  fruit 
trees,  berries,  vegetable  garden,  2-car  garage, 
chicken  house.  Near  village  centre  and  Park¬ 
way.  Sunken  Meadow  Beach  two  miles.  Good 
fishing  grounds.  Apply  W.  Lihzis,  24  Old 
Commack  Road,  Kings  Park,  L,  I.,  N,  Y, _ 

CENTER  Adirondack  resort  village:  House, 
garage,  large  extra  lot.  Income  possibilities 
excellent.  Peckham,  Wilmington,  New  York. 


RETIREMENT  income  home  for  rent.  Small 
greenhouse  and  perennial  garden.  Ideal  for 
retired  couple.  Modest  income  for  limited 
effort.  All  conveniences.  Refined,  friendly  at¬ 
mosphere.  References.  R,  S.  Phillips,  Sussex, 
New  Jersey. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Five  room  country  home,  new, 

with  five  acres  of  clear  land,  drilled  well, 
beautiful  location,  half  mile  from  Beach  Lake, 
Route  106.  Reasonable.  No  agent.  Walter 
Bauman,  R.  F.  D.  4,  Honesdale,  Pa. 

WILL  exchange  $100  for  best~offer  of  acreage 
m  rural  New  York;  prefer  Sullivan,  Green 
or  Orange  Counties.  BOX  211,  North  Bergen, 
New  Jersey. _ 

HOTEL:  12  rooms,  dance  floor,  two  dining 

rooms,  bar  room  and  package  license.  Must 
sell,  illness.  $19,000.  Pratt  Hotel,  Sharon 
Springs,  New  York, _ 

CHEMUNG,  N.  Y. :  Bargain.  Farm  541  acres. 

House,  two  barns  $11,000.  J.  T.  O'Reilly, 
7117  Boyer  St.,  Philadelphia,  Penna. _ 

FREE  Catalog.  Seldom  does  a  catalog  give 

you  such  clear,  detailed  information  about 
listings.  It  describes  several  hundred — all  kinds 
and  sizes,  choice  and  “cheap”.  New  York  to 
Maine.  Four  Effs,  Box  264-RNY,  Manchester, 
New  Hampshire. 


SMALL  well  built  country  home,  small  acre¬ 
age.  Excellent  water,  electricity.  Beautiful 
view,  shade  trees.  Near  store,  church.  Virgil 
Smith,  Route  3,  Oneonta,  New  York 


COUNTRY  store,  self  service,  grocery,  meat, 
drygoods,  ice  cream,  hardware,  feed  All 
good  stock.  Commercial  frozen  food  locker 
290  individual  lockers;  also  cut  wrap  and 
freeze  meat  for  home  lockers.  Gross  over 
$65,000.  Located  on  main  street,  picturesque 
town.  Good  schools.  First  National  Bank. 
Would  like  to  sell  stock  and  rent  buildings  all 
eflWPPed.  Reasonable  rent.  S.  F.  &  Georgians 
Williams,  LeRaysville,  Bradford  County,  Penn- 
sylvania. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Three  country  homes,  near  town. 

Modern  conveniences  and  school.  Complete 
grill.  Peter  De  Piazza,  Dolgeville,  New  York 
Phone:  5681. 


FOR  Sale,  Virginia:  60  miles  from  Richmond. 

92  acres,  V2  mile  water  front,  Rappahannock 
River  10-room  house.  Mrs.  Edna  Pratt, 
Moorefield,  West  V  ir  ginia . 


VILLAGE  Corner:  26  acres,  1,500  feet  frontage 
cleared,  timber,  stream,  10-room  colonial 
house,  all  improvements,  near  school,  store, 
firehouse.  Post  Office.  Two  story  24x45  barn 
garage,  henhouse,  seven  miles  to  Saratoga 
Springs.  For  details,  write  R.  Sada,  Middle 
Grove,  New  York. 


TAVERN  for  sale,  license!  and  property:  Route 
50,  Belcoville.  Florence  Fox,  Box  28,  R  2 
Mays  Landing,  New  Jersey. 


80  ACRES,  house,  view,  water,  electricity 
available;  $1,750.  Stowell,  Cabot,  Vermont. 


FOR  Sale:  10y2  acres  on  main  highway  five 
minutes  out  of  Browns  Mills,  New  Jersey 
8%  in  blueberries,  rest  in  building  lots  Elec- 
tncty ,  water;  about  1,000  ft.  frontage;  good 
location.  Has  one  cabin  14-14;  one  shed  24-30 
one  26-14;  two  pumps  for  water.  Price  $9  500’ 
terms.  Oliver  Foulks,  Browns  Mills  N  J  ’ 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


AVERY’S  Golden  wildflower  honey:  5  lbs 
$2.20;  10  lbs.  $3.95  prepaid.  60  lbs.  $11.20  not 
prepaid,  H.  J.  Avery,  Katonah.  N.  Y 

LIGHT  clover  honey:  5  lb.  pails  $L90;  10  lb 
pails  $3.50.  Cartons  of  six  5  lb.  pails  $8  75 
postpaid  third  zone.  Harry  T.  Gable,  Romulus, 
New  York. 


COUNTRY  BOARD 


FURNISHED  bedroom  in  quiet,  private  house 
with  board  or  own  cooking.  Beautiful  lo¬ 
cation.  Swimming,  fishing  nearby.  Garnik 


WANTED:  Retired  gentleman  boarder,  good 
home  on  farm.  BOX  2014,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


VACATION  at  Valley  View  Farm  Clean 
pleasant  and  quiet  surroundings.  Good  home 
cooked  and  baked  food.  Miss  Agnes  Jones, 
LeRaysville,  Bradford  County,  Pennsylvania. 
WILL  board  gentleman  in  my  excellent  private 
home  on  Dutchess  County  farm.  K.  Fulton, 
Stanfordville,  New  York. 


COUNTRY  Board  wanted  by  lady.  State  price. 
BOX  2020,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CHOICE  Hay:  All  grades,  Mohawk  Valley. 

Trailer  load  deliveries.  When  writing  give 
telephone  number.  Snyder  Petroleum  Co.. 
Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.  Telephone  4-5111. 


WANTED:  Antique  automobiles,  old  auto¬ 
mobile  items.  Joseph  Fass,  5  Howell  Place 
Newark.  New  Jersey. 


CEDAR  posts,  all  sizes.  Five  foot  electric  fenc< 
stakes  pointed  for  driving  15  cents  at  yard 
Cedar  poles  for  pole  barns,  penta  treated  fo: 
durability.  Truck  load  deliveries.  Telephon< 
ORleans  9-3121.  Murray  Snell,  Northeast  Town- 
line  Road.  Mareellus.  N.  Y.  C  osed  Sunday 


PACKAGE  BEES:  My  gentle  Italians  or  Cau- 

casians  will  pollinate  your  crop  and  pro¬ 
duce  your  honey.  Two  pounds  $4.25;  three 
pounds  $5.35,  queens  included.  Transportation 
extra.  Conner  Apiaries.  Stockton.  New  Jersey. 

WANTED:  Attic  accumulations  of  postmarked 

letters,  envelopes,  governmental  postal  cards, 
documents,  other  Americana  before  1900  De¬ 
scribe  and  price.  John  W.  Stine,  821  Kings- 
highway ,  Edwardsville.  Illinois. 


WANTED:  Civil,  Revolutionary  War  pistols 
revolvers:  copper  or  brass  powder  flasks 
unusual  shaving  mugs;  iron  penny  banks 
Robert  Ellis,  Route  28,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Derry  New 
Hampshire. 


ADOPTIVE  home  wanted  for  two  sisters  to¬ 
gether  seven  and  eight  years:  Protestant, 
attractive.  New  York  State  only  within  10C 
miles  of  Elmira.  Reply  Elmira  Child  anc 
Family  Service,  Federation  Building,  Elmira. 
New  York. _ 

QUILT  Pieces!  Beautiful  colors!  iy2  lbs.,  $1.00; 

3V2  lbs.,  $2.00.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Ward,  42-R  Manchester,  Springfield  8,  Mass. 
FOR  Sale:  20-in.  thickness  planer  Craftsman! 

8-in.  builders  saw,  metal  cutting  band  saw! 
L.  A,  Hart,  Hackettstown,  New  Jersey. _ 

NEW  Leclerc  four  harness  loom  for  sale,  rea- 

sonable.  BOX  2021,  Rural  New  Yorker. 
WANTED:  Books,  pamphlets,  documents; 

historical  nature.  R.  Beahan,  Alexandria 
Bay,  New  York.  _ 

NINE  Hundred  bird  electric  brooders  growing 

and  layer  batteries.  Bargain  'as  is.’  H.  H, 
Weber,  Germonds  Road,  West  Nyack,  N  Y 


—  WANTED  — 

SALES  DISTRIBUTORS 

Leading  Eastern  Manufacturer  wi-th  all  new  line 
of  products  has  openings  for  men  over  fifty  in¬ 
terested  in  a  dignified  sales  career.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  earn  TOP  income  and  finanica!  security. 
Requires  no  investment.  Sales  training  program.  If 
you  like  to  meet  the  public;  if  you  are  highly 
respected  in  your  community  and  in  a  financially 
sound  position.  Write  today  stating  qualifications  to: 
BOX  601,  THE  RljRAL  NEW  YORKER 
NEW  YORK  I,  N.  Y. 


NOTICE! 

When  you  answer  advertise¬ 
ments  under  a  box  number, 
write  the  number  of  the  adver¬ 
tiser  on  the  envelope. 
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What  Size  Water  Pump? 


The  pumping  and  storage  capacity 
for  a  farm  and  home  water  system 
depends  upon  peak  requirements  and 
upon  the  yield  of  the  water  source  in 
gallons  per  hoifr.  A  peak  load  de¬ 
velops  when  most  plumbing  fixtures 
and  appliances  in  the  home  and 
around  the  farm  are  being  used 
simultaneously. 

Water  system  dealers  have  tables 
to  show  very  accurately  the  amount 
of  water  used  by  the  clothes  or  dish 
washer,  by  the  lavatory,  the  bath¬ 
tub,  and  toilet.  They  tell  how  much 
water  is  required  for  various  kitchen 
uses,  for  lawn  sprinkling,  for  wash¬ 
ing  the  family  car,  for  stock  water¬ 
ing,  cooling  milk,  cleaning  utensils, 
and  irrigating.  It  is  not  difficult  with 
them  to  calculate  the  peak  load  in 
gallons  per  hour.  Here  are  some 
approximations  of  gallons  used  per 
day:  by  each  member  of  the  family 
for  all  purposes — 50,  each  horse,  dry 


A  cow  needs  plenty  of  drinking  water 
in  pasture,  barnyard  and  barn  to 
achieve  and  maintain  high  milk  pro¬ 
duction.  Her  average  intake  is  35 
gallons  per  day. 

cow,  or  beef  animal  —  12,  each  milk¬ 
ing  cow— 35,  hog — four,  sheep — two, 
and  100  chickens — four. 

As  families  grow  in  size,  their 
water  needs  increase;  today’s  peak 
load  will  not  necessarily  last  indefi¬ 
nitely.  So  it  is  usually  advisable  to 
boost  the  calculated  peak-load  figure 
by  10  to  45  per  cent  just  to  make 
sure  that  future  demands  for  water 
can  be  met. 

Fire  protection  is  a  separate  factor 
in  considering  selection  of  a  pump. 
To  provide  any  control  of  flames  in 
the  crucia-l  period  before  fire-fighting 
units  arrive,  the  average  farm  or 
rural  home  needs  a  pump  capable  of 
supplying  500  gallons  of  water  per 
hour. 

Where  the  peak  load  is  main¬ 
tained  for  limited  periods  of  time 
only  or  where  the  water  source  is 
unequal  to  meeting  it,  the  water  re¬ 
quirements  should  be  met  by  in 
stalling  a  pressure  storage  tank.  Air 
compressed  in  the  tank  when  the 
pump  is  in  operation  later  forces 
water  through  the  piping  system 
when  faucets  are  opened.  With  most 
water  systems  operated  at  20  to  40 
pounds  pressure,  the  pump  runs 
until  40  pounds  is  built  up  in  the 
storage  tank;  then  it  shuts  off.  When 
sufficient  water  is  drawn  from  the 
storage  tank  to  reduce  pressure  to 
20  pounds,  the  pump  starts  again  to 
build  pressure  back  to  40  pounds. 
In  determining  the  best  size  for  a 
pressure  tank,  bear  in  mind  that  only 
a  fourth  to  a  third  of  its  capacity  will 
be  available  prior  to  the  time  the 
pump  must  start  again.  Large  storage 
tanks  are  necessary  for  high  peak 
loads. 

If  the  peak  load  is  sustained  for 
some  time,  however,  even  a  relatively 
large  storage  tank  is  exhausted  be¬ 
fore  the  need  for  water  is  satisfied. 
When  the  peak  load  period  is  pro¬ 
longed,  therefore,  the  pumping  ca¬ 
pacity  should  be  equal  to  it.  With 
a  large  capacity  pump,  for  which 
the  storage  tank  can  be  smaller,  the 
water  is  fresher  and  the  installation 
takes  up  less  space. 


Will  a  small  capacity  pump  with  a 
small  motor  be  cheaper  to  operate 
than  a  large  pump  with  a  large 
motor?  No.  The  cost  of  pumping 
water  is  figured  not  in  terms  of  pump 
size,  but  on  how  much  water  can  be 
raised  by  a  given  amount  of  elec¬ 
tricity.  A  kilowatt  of  power  will 
pump  a  certain  number  of  gallons 
whether  a  large  or  a  small  pump  does 
the  work.  Too  small  a  pump  will  be 
working  almost  constantly,  however, 
and  it  will  wear  out  much  sooner 
than  one  of  adequate  capacity.  A 
small  pump  may  seem  like  an  eco¬ 
nomical  purchase,  but  service  and 
maintenance  costs  for  it  often  more 
than  cancel  out  any  initial  saving. 
There  is  always  the  replacement  cost 
to  consider,  too;  an  under-sized 
pump  may  fail  early  because  of  ex¬ 
cessive  use. 

Before  a  pump  is  selected,  a  water 
source  needs  to  be  developed.  This 
is  the  first  step  in  modernizing  with 
running  water  under  pressure  for 
better  country  living.  Because  of  the 
abundance  of  ground  water  and  its 
I'elative  freedom  from  contamination, 
the  most  logical  choice  is  a  well.  But 
while  ground  water  is  one  of  the 
most  widespread  of  natural  re¬ 
sources,  its  distribution  is  by  no 
means  uniform.  Some  areas  have  a 
lot,  others  not  much.  In  many  sec¬ 
tions,  the  water  table  is  so  deep  in 
the  ground  that  the  cost  of  a  well 
runs  excessively  high. 

These  factors  must  be  considered 
before  a  well  is  sunk.  Reliable  infor¬ 
mation  on  availability  of  ground 
watei  in  an  area  is  obtainable  from 
the  county  agent,  from  a  weil-drilling 
contractor,  or  from  the  state  geo¬ 
logical  survey. 

Of  the  four  types  of  wells — dug, 
driven,  drilled,  and  bored  —  drilled 
wells  are  the  safest;  deepest  in  the 
ground,  they  are  least  likely  to  be 
contaminated  by  surface  seepage. 
Wells  are  made  with  a  drilling  rig 
which  punches  and  hammers  its  way 
through  rock  and  soil.  A  well  can  be 
drilled  to  almost  limitless  depth,  but 
successful  drilling  demands  a  highly 
competent  water  technician.  A  good 
contractor  should  guarantee  work¬ 
manship  and  quality  of  his  well  in¬ 
stallation.  John  Hosford 

Hope  for  Northeast 
Lettuce 

(Continued  from  Page  337) 

pounds  pressure,  produced  by  a  port¬ 
able  automatic  generator  is  turned 
on  and  passes  through  a  complex 
series  of  venturi  jets,  sucking  all 
the  air  out  of  the  steel  retort.  As 
the  air  is  drawn  out,  a  high  vacuum 
is  created  within  the  retort,  and  ex¬ 
cess  water  in  the  lettuce  turns  into 
vapor.  In  this  vaporization  process, 
heat  is  taken  from  the  lettuce;  it  is 
cooled  from  field  temperatures  of 
70  to  100  degrees  down  to  as  low  as 
34.7.  In  vacuum  cooling,  each  head 
of  lettuce  losses  heat  from  the  center 
outward,  thus  being  chilled  evenly; 
the  cellular  structure  is  not  affected. 
Only  about  two  per  cent  of  the 
watei',  the  desirable  amount,  is  re¬ 
moved  in  the  process,  but  it  equals 
about  one  and  a  quarter  pounds  of 
water  for  24  heads  of  lettuce.  Many 
bacteria  are  killed  or  made  dormant; 
insects  are  killed.  With  bacteria  re¬ 
moved,  one  of  the  greatest  hazards 
to  lettuce — red  slime — is  eliminated. 


Model  55  rakes  in  half  the  time  it  takes  ordinary  side  rakes 


% 


en  your  hay  is  ready  for  raking,  you  can’t  afford  to  wait 
for  anything,  particularly  a  slow  rake.  With  New  Holland’s  com¬ 
pact,  easy-to-handle  Rolabar  Rake  you  can  hook  up  in  seconds 
using  the  spring-loaded  jack — clean  up  your  fields  in  a  jiffy.  j 

Just  start  raking.  Quietly,  your  New  Holland  ticks  over  fields 
at  speeds  up  to  8  mph,  raking  a  big  8-foot  path.  And  the  Rolabar’s 
5-bar  reel  gives  you  just  enough  action  for  smooth,  gentle  raking 
. . .  requires  only  half  as  much  forward  motion  of  hay  as  ordinary 
side  rakes. 

The  “55”  lets  you  roll  up  fluffy,  quick-drying  windrows  for 
faster,  more  uniform  curing.  You’ll  enjoy  raking  that’s  fast, 
gentle  and  quiet.  And  you  start  baling  sooner,  get  your  hay  into 
bales  faster,  out  of  the  weather  and  safe  in  the  barn  with  more 
feed  value. 

New  Holland  Machine  Company  Division  of  Sperry  Rand 
Corporation,  New  Holland,  Pennsylvania. 

Simple,  straight-line  power  from 
wheel  through  sealed  gear  box  to 
heavy-duty  floating  basket.  No 
V-belts  or  chains  ...  no  surging 
or  slipping.  There’s  no  “runaway” 
power  to  whip  and  shatter  pre¬ 
cious  leaves  and  blossoms  in  thin 
material.  The  ground-drive  action 
automatically  lets  you  maintain 
the  right  reel  speed  at  all  times. 
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Good  Earth  on  the  Contour 


The 


Machine 


With  “ Wood’s  improvement ”,  8,000  of  Manny’s 
combined  mower  and  reaper  were  sold  in  a  single 
season.  It  tvas  made  in  Hoosick  Falls ,  Rensselaer 
County,  New  York. 


Walter  A.  Wood,  born  in  New  Hampshire,  came  as  a  blacksmith  to  Hoosick  Falls  N.  Y.,  in  1836. 
It  was  here  that  he  built  his  factory  for  mowers  and  reapers  that  until  the  1900’s  were  World- 

renowned.  In  1884,  nearly  50,000  of  his  machines  were  seld. 


and  the  Town 


By  CHARLES  H.  MOSELEY 


HOUGH  the  reaper  and  the 
original  mowing  machines  do 
not  seem  like  much  to  us,  70 
years  ago  they  were  responsible 
for  prosperity  in  Hoosick  Falls, 
Rennselaer  County,  New  York. 
For  Hoosick  Falls  was  the  home 
of  the  Walter  A.  Wood  Mowing  and  Reaping 
Machine  Company.  As  the  company  developed, 
so  did  the  town. 

Located  35  miles  northeast  of  Albany, 
Hoosick  Falls  was  settled  in  the  early  1700’s. 
Developing  as  a  farm  trading  center,  in  time 
it  began  to  utilize  water  power  to  manufacture 
cotton  and  woolen  goods,  just  as  neighboring 
New  England  towns  were  doing.  When  a  rail¬ 
road  providing  transportation  to  Boston,  Troy 
and  Albany  was  built  through  the  village  in 
the  1840’s  Hoosick  Falls  was  ready  for  indus¬ 
trial  expansion. 

Growth  did  not  come  through  textile  manu¬ 
facture,  however.  It  came  in  production  of 
harvesting  machines.  The  rapid  development 
of  farm  machinery  was  just  beginning,  and 
McCormick  and  others  were  attempting  to  per¬ 
fect  reapers  and  mowers  that  would  really 
work.  To  Hoosick  Falls,  Walter  A.  Wood  be¬ 
came  the  most  important  of  the  experimenters. 

Wood  Was  Born  a  New  Englander 

Wood  came  to  Hoosick  Falls  in  1836  as  a 
blacksmith,  the  mechanic  of  those  days.  Born 
in  Mason,  New  Hampshire,  in  1815,  he  had 
grown  up  near  Albany  learning  all  he  could 
about  mowers  and  reapers  being  developed 
at  the  time.  He  was  planning  to  produce  those 
machines  himself.  With  its  water  power  and 
labor  supply,  Hoosick  Falls  seemed  well  suited 
to  industry,  and  there  was  a  considerable  local 
market  in  the  surrounding  farming  area.  There 
was  also  plenty  of  opportunity  to  expand  into 
New  England,  towards  the  south,  and  to  the 
west. 

It  seemed  to  Mr.  Wood  that  John  Manny  of 
Illinois  had  developed  a  reaper  which  was 
superior  to  others;  and  in  1852  he  obtained 
patent  rights  on  it.  For  three  years,  the  Wood 
and  Parsons  partnership  made  preliminary 
steps  toward  manufacture.  But  eventually  the 
partnership  was  dissolved.  Then,  in  1855,  Wood 
took  over  the  Tremont  Cotton  Mills  and  pre¬ 
pared  to  start  production.  At  the  same  time,  he 
directed  the  perfecting  and  improving  of  the 
Manny  machines. 

In  a  short  time,  the  first  Walter  A.  Wood 
mowers  and  reapers  were  ready  for  use.  Farm¬ 
ers,  interested  in  the  new  machines,  were  at 
first  cautious  about  buying  them.  Many 
companies  had  been  making  optimistic  claims 
for  their  mowers  and  reapers,  often  with  dis¬ 
appointing  field  results.  When  the  Wood  ma¬ 
chines  were  tried,  however,  they  proved  to  be 
dependable.  Sales  began  to  increase.  The  Wood 
Company  added  productive  capacity  as  fast 


as  possible,  and  it  found  buyers  for  all  it 
could  produce. 

A  Reputation  for  Quality 

Even  in  local  markets  there  was  consider¬ 
able  competition  from  McCormick,  Osborne 
and  others,  of  course,  but  a  reputation  for 
quality  helped  Wood  establish  strong  markets 
wherever  his  machines  were  introduced.  With¬ 
in  a  few  years,  the  company  tapped  the  over¬ 
seas  markets  and,  as  early  as  1856,  was  pro¬ 
moting  English  trade  by  publicizing  that  a 
Wood  mowing  machine  was  being  used  on  the 
estate  of  the  prince  consort. 

There  was  romance  in  farm  machinery  in 
those  days.  World  Expositions  featured  com¬ 
peting  farm  machinery  exhibits.  Wood’s  ma¬ 
chines  won  numerous  awards  and  honors.  In 
1878  at  the  Paris  Exposition,  Walter  A.  Wood 
received  the  highest  prize.  The  Cross  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor,  an  award  of  real  merit.  Ad¬ 
vertising  was  spectacular  and  enthusiastic. 
Annual  circulars  featured  a  panorama  of  the 
manufactory,  pictures  of  huge  shipments,  and 
testimonials  of  ardent  customers.  A  native  of 
Hoosick  Falls  recalls  seeing  a  train  load  of 
machines  extending  far  down  the  track  and 
out  of  sight  around  a  distant  curve.  Like  its 
competitors,  the  Wood  Comany’s  name  was 
carefully  inscribed,  complete  with  flourishes, 
on  each  implement.  Machine  decoration  was 
the  full-time  job  of  a  professional  artist.  The 
Wood  name  became  increasingly  well  known 
here  and  abroad. 

Advertising  backed  by  poor  quality  would 
not  have  built  sales,  however.  At  this  time,  in 
Hoosick  Fglls,  an  inventor,  Sylvanus  Locke, 
was  working  on  various  projects,  including 
what  would  be  later  known  as  the  Locke  End¬ 
less  Chain.  Mr.  Wood  enlisted  the  genius  of 
this  man  in  developing  and  improving  new  de¬ 
signs.  Each  innovation  increased  sales.  The  first 
self -raking  reaper  was  introduced  in  1861; 
later,  Wood  put  into  production  the  first 
automatic-tie  grain  binder  to  be  marketed. 
The  gear-enclosed  mower  was  developed,  then 
tubular  steel  construction  of  reaper  and  mower 
to  provide  light-weight  strength.  Over  50  men 
were  travelling  for  the  Wood  Company  at  home 
and  abroad  in  1884;  that  year  almost  50,000 
machines  were  sold.  During  the  Winter,  as 
many  as  2,000  men  were  employed,  many  of 
whom  were  farmers  earning  cash  income 
during  their  off-season. 

Personal  Interest,  and  Progress 

Mr.  Wood  was  an  energetic  man,  at  home  in 
overalls  and  well  liked  by  the  men  who  worked 
with  him.  In  time,  he  became  Hoosick  Falls’ 
most  important  citizen.  But  he  never  lost  his 
first-hand  interest  in  company  operations.  He 
was  happiest  when  inspecting  and  overseeing 
the  work  of  actual  construction,  and  he  was  a 


friend  to  most  of  those  who  worked  in  the 
plant. 

Success  came  to  the  company  because  it  had 
been  progressive.  Although  it  eventually  in¬ 
corporated,  Wood  remained  its  chief  fountain 
of  executive  talent,  vision,  and  enthusiasm. 
The  1870’s  were  years  of  continued  prosperity. 
But  gradually  weaknesses  began  to  appear; 
the  farm  machinery  industry  was  becoming  big 
business,  and  companies  had  to  struggle  to 
keep  ahead.  The  Walter  A.  Wood  Company  was 
depending  upon  Mr.  Wood’s  own  leadership. 
But  he  was  growing  older.  On  January  15th, 
1892,  he  died. 

Competition,  War,  and  Failure 

For  a  time,  the  company  continued  to  pros¬ 
per,  but  there  was  trouble  coming.  Shortly  be¬ 
fore  his  death,  Wood  had  considered  an  offer 
of  merger  with  McCormick  and  Deering,  but 
had  turned  it  down.  When  other  companies 
merged  in  1902,  formidable  competition  be¬ 
gan  to  grow.  As  it  gained  strength  and  cap¬ 
tured  western  markets,  the  Wood  Company 
was  forced  to  turn  more  heavily  to  markets 
in  Russia,  Argentina,  and  other  foreign  nations. 
Then  World  War  I  broke  out  and,  suddenly, 
foreign  business  collapsed.  Over  a  million 
dollars  in  upaid  invoices  on  the  books  in 
September  of  1918  were  never  to  be  collected. 
Although  it  was  not  until  1926  that  the  Walter 
A.  Wood  Mowing  and  Reaping  Machine  Compa¬ 
ny  was  liquidated,  the  end  had  really  come 
as  early  as  1914. 

Thus  Hoosick  Falls  saw  its  biggest  oppor¬ 
tunity  come  and  go.  Folks  in  town  still  speak 
wistfully  of  the  days  when  the  Walter  A.  Wood 
Company  was  going  full  swing,  and  they 
argue  about  explanations  for  its  failure.  Some 
tell  of  patents  stolen  through  technicalities; 
others  blame  fire  losses,  antiquated  buildings, 
poor  location  limiting  expansion  and,  most 
especially,  the  war.  Yet  World  War  I  losses, 
though  certainly  enormous,  did  not  overwhelm 
competitors  like  McCormick-Deering,  John 
Deere,  and  Massey.  Wood’s  machines  had  led 
the  way  in  the  earlier  years,  but  after  1890  the 
Wood  Company  slipped  behind,  content  with 
past  progress,  at  first  unwilling  and  later  un¬ 
able  to  consolidate  and  develop  new  fields. 

When  the  Wood  Company  went  under, 
Hoosick  Falls  accepted  something  less  than  the 
industrial  development  it  had  confidently  ex¬ 
pected  to  continue.  The  Northeast  has  many 
small  villages  which  can  sympathize  with  simi¬ 
lar  history.  Farm  machinery  manufacture  has 
always  faced  intense  competition;  only  the 
most  aggressive  and  far-sighted  have  survived. 
Undoubtedly,  the  struggle  has  hastened  techni¬ 
cal  advances,  increased  farming  efficiency,  and 
helped  to  provide  our  present  high  standard 
of  living.  Unfortunately,  some  hopes  of  Hoo¬ 
sick  Falls,  N.  Y.,  were  shattered  in  the 
process. 
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Need  Our  Elm  Trees  Die? 

With  sanitation  and  dormant  spraying ,  the  answer  is 
definitely  rrNo.”  But  Dutch  elm  disease  is  a  relentless 9 
resourceful  foe .  No  control  practice  can  be  slighted  if 
our  beautiful  elms  are  to  survive . 

By  FRANCIS  W.  HOLMES 


countless  towns  whose  streets 
and  parks  are  lined  with  state¬ 
ly  elms,  people  can  take  heart 
in  realizing  that,  even  with  to¬ 
day’s  limited  knowledge,  losses 
caused  by  the  Dutch  elm  dis¬ 
ease  can  be  kept  low.  After 
this  disease  entered  the  United  States  in  1930 
cn  elm  logs  shipped  from  Europe  to  American 
veneer  factories,  there  was  widespread  fear 
that  the  American  elm  would  go  the  way  of  the 
American  chestnut.  It  was  imagined  that  our 
streets  might  become  as  desolate  as  some  of 
our  woodlands.  But  such  apprehensions  were 
not  fully  justified. 

It  is  true  that  control  measures  did  not  suc¬ 
ceed  in  preventing  the  spread  of  Dutch  elm 
disease  through  the  range  of  elms  in  this 
country.  Nor  have  they  yet.  During  1956  the 
disease  was  reported  for  the  first  time  in  Wis¬ 
consin,  and  it  was  found  in  many  new  loca¬ 
tions  in  other  affected  States  and  Canadian 
provinces.  In  New  York  State,  Dutch  elm  dis¬ 
ease  occurs  in  so  many  communities  that,  for 
purposes  of  control  particularly,  it  can  be  as¬ 
sumed  to  exist  throughout  the  State. 

Its  Spread  Depends  on  Bark  Beetles 

But  within  the  vast  area  of  the  Northeast 
where  Dutch  elm  disease  has  been  found,  elm 
trees  have  by  no  means  disappeared.  Dutch  elm 
disease  is  much  easier  to  control  than  chestnut 
blight.  The  latter  fungus  was  blown  directly 
from  tree  to  tree  through  the  air,  but  one  that 
causes  Dutch  elm  disease  is  carried,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  cases  where  roots  of  adja¬ 
cent  elms  graft  together,  only  by  insects.  The 
fungus  depends  primarily  for  transportation 
upon  the  lesser  European  elm  bark  beetle, 
which  came  to  America  with  the  Dutch  elm 
disease,  and  the  American  elm  bark  beetle, 
which  was  already  here.  These  tiny  brown 
insects,  which  are  seldom  seen,  should  not  be 
confused  with  larger  and  brighter  elm  leaf 
beetles  whose  habit  of  over-wintering  in  attics 
makes  them  so  bothersome  to  housewives.  The 
elm  bark  beetles  overwinter  under  elm  bark. 

Elm  bark  beetles  carry  the  Dutch  elm  fun¬ 
gus  on  their  bodies  as  they  fly  from  diseased 


This  elm  tree  is  dying  of  Dutch  elm  disease;  the 
inset  shows  a  close-up  of  the  leaf  symptoms.  Any 
dying  elm  tree  becomes  a  breeding  place  for  elm 
bark  beetles. 


elm  wood  to  young  twigs  and  branches  of 
healthy  trees.  Here  they  feed  on  the  inner 
bark.  In  return  for  the  free  ride,  the  fungi  do 
a  favor  for  the  beetles:  they  kill  the  trees. 
The  beetles  must  lay  their  eggs  under  the  bark 
of  weakened,  dying,  or  recently  dead  elms. 
They  cannot  lay  them  in  vigorous,  healthy 
specimens  or  in  trees  so  long  dead  that  the 
bark  is  dry  and  loose.  By  killing  elms,  the 
fungus  provides  the  beetles  with  just  the  con¬ 
ditions  their  survival  requires.  When  these  two 
partners  come  to  town,  they  cooperate  to  in¬ 
crease  each  other’s  numbers  as  long  as  the 
supply  of  elms  lasts. 

The  leaves  of  infected  elms  wilt,  become 
yellow,  and  turn  brown;  then  they  fall.  The 
current,  or  recent,  sapwood  of  the  tree  has  a 
brown  discoloration.  A  diseased  elm  may  die 
within  a  few  months,  or  it  may  struggle  on  for 
several  seasons  before  finally  succumbing. 
Only  45  days  after  bark  beetle  eggs  are  laid 
in  a  dying  elm  tree,  as  many  as  a  million  young 
beetles  may  emerge.  It  is  they  who  again 
spread  the  disease  fungus  as  they  feed  on 
nearby  healthy  elms. 

Control  Measure  No.  1:  Sanitation 

Discovery  of  the  cooperation  between  fun¬ 
gus  and  bark  beetles  has  shown  one  way  to 
stop  the  deadly  pair  in  their  tracks.  Since  elm 
bark  beetles  breed  only*  in  elm  wood  that  has 
recently  died  and  on  which  the  rough -bark  is 
still  tight,  destruction  of  this  wood  holds  down 
the  local  beetle  population  and  reduces  the 
amount  of  disease  spread.  Malaria  is  held  in 
check  much  the  same  way,  i.  e.,  by  treating 
breeding  places  of  mosquitoes. 

A  program  based  on  breeding-place  destruc¬ 
tion,  which  is  called  sanitation,  does  not  in¬ 
volve  merely  the  removal  of  diseased  elms. 
Sanitation  means  ( 1 )  prompt  destruction  of 
entire  elms  that  are  dying  or  have  died  from 
any  cause,  ( 2 )  removal  from  healthy  elms  of 
all  broken  or  dead  branches  large  enough  to 
have  rough  bark,  and  ( 3 )  prevention  of  cut 
elm-wood  or  -brush  piles  unless  the  bark  has 
first  been  peeled  off  and  burned. 

Sanitation  is  effective  because  very  few  elm 
bark  beetles  fly  more  than  1,000  feet  from  a 
dead  elm  log  or  branch,  where  they  were 
born,  to  a  healthy  twig  on  which  to  feed.  After 
they  have  fed,  however,  the  beetles  may  fly 
farther  in  search  of  a  suitable  place  to  lay 
eggs.  Occasionally,  beetles  are  blown  several 
miles  by  wind,  which,  of  course,  promotes  the 
long-distance  spread  of  Dutch  elm  disease  into 
new  areas.  But  the  majority  of  beetles  that 
breed  in  a  community  where  no  control  steps 
are  practiced  will  not  migrate  far  enough  to 
upset  a  control  program  of  another  community 
a  few  miles  away. 

Promptness  Pays! 

Most  of  the  steps  in  a  sanitation  program 
are  measures  that  a  community  tries  to  fulfill 
anyway.  The  problem  lies  only  in  their  not 
being  performed  promptly.  The  40  to  60  eggs 
laid  by  one  adult  beetle  in  early  Summer  be¬ 
come  40  to  60  young  beetles  emerging  to  feed 
on  —  and  spread  disease  to  —  nearby  elms  in 
some  six  or  seven  weeks.  With  two  generations 
per  year,  one  parent  beetle  can  have  nearly 
2,000  grandchildren  by  the  end  of  a  season. 
Therefore,  money  that  will  eventually  be  spent 
anyway  for  pruning  out  dangerous,  dead 
branches  and  for  removing  dead  trees  can  be 
a  much  more  vital  factor  in  disease  control 
if  spent  early.  If  the  clean-up  is  done  after  the 
bark  is  too  dry  for  use  by  breeding  beetles, 
it  may  be  late  to  do  any  good  at  all  in  the  pre¬ 


vention  of  disease.  Because  of  additional  haz¬ 
ards  to  workers  the  cost  of  removing  branches 
or  trees  after  they  have  begun  to  rot  may  be 
higher  than  the  cost  of  removing  them  at 
once. 

Control  Measure  No.  2:  Spraying 

Although  at  least  one  community  in  New 
England  has  kept  its  losses  satisfactorily  low 
—  less  than  one  per  cent  per  year  —  by  care¬ 
ful  sanitation  alone,  most  of  the  towns  actively 
combatting  Dutch  elm  disease  also  rely  on  a 
second  defense:  thorough  dormant  spraying 
with  DDT  emulsion  in  xylene.  This  spray  on 
twigs  and  branches  often  causes  the  beetles 
to  fall  to  the  ground  in  their  death  throes 
before  they  have  had  time  to  gnaw  through 
the  thin  bark  and  thus  before  the  fungus  has 
been  able  to  enter  the  tree.  Sprays  also  reduce 
the  number  of  beetles  that  survive  long  enough 
to  lay  eggs. 

The  amount  of  DDT  necessary  to  control  elm 
bark  beetles  is  many  times  higher  than  the 
amount  needed  to  control  leaf  feeding  insects 
like  the  elm  leaf  beetle,  elm  cankerworm,  and 
gypsy  moth.  To  avoid  injury  to  other  plants 
and  to  avoid  interference  by  the  elm  leaves, 
applications  must  be  made  while  the  trees  are 
still  dormant.  The  dormant  DDT  spray  must 
be  thorough  and  heavy  enough  to  last  for  the 
entire  Summer. 

Not  only  must  the  concentrations  of  DDT 
to  kill  bark  beetles  be  high,  but  the  amount  of 
spray  applied  to  each  tree  must  be  great.  Appli¬ 
cations  must  be  made  during  periods  of  utterly 
calm  air.  DDT  must  reach  the  uppermost  twigs 
in  large  enough  amounts  to  kill  bark  beetles 
that  may  land  there  months  later.  Analyses  of 
deposits  of  dormant  sprays  applied  in  various 
communities  show  great  variability.  While 
some  deposits  are  almost  satisfactory,  others 
are  nearly  useless.  The  effectiveness  of  a  dor¬ 
mant  spray  for  elm  bark  beetle  control  depends 
not  only  on  good  weather,  right  formulations, 
and  effective  equipment,  but  also  on  the  ex¬ 
perience,  skill,  thoroughness,  and  probity  of 
the  operator.  The  spray  man  must  apply  three 
to  five  pounds  of  actual  DDT  per  tree. 

Mites,  Aphids,  and  Honeydew 

On  elms  sprayed  regularly  with  DDT  there 
maybe  a  great  increase  in  mites  and  aphids. 
While  these  pests  are  merely  irritated  by  DDT, 
their  natural  enemies  are  generally  killed. 
The  honeydew  excreted  by  mites  and  aphids 
often  makes  sidewalks  and  streets  become 
sticky,  and  it  forms  a  distressing  deposit  on  the 
surfaces  of  automobiles,  park  benches,  and 
lawn  furniture.  Sooty  molds  may  grow  in  this 
honeydew,  too,  turning  tree  leaves  dark  and 
stunting  their  growth.  Miticides  and  aphicides 
can  be  incorporated  in  foliar  DDT  sprays, 
however,  to  control  mites  and  aphids  at  the 
same  time  as  other  leaf-feeding  insects. 

( Continued  on  Page  360 ) 


Over  this  avenue,  the  characteristic  vase-like 
shape  of  American  elms  forms  a  cathedral-like 
arch.  Dutch  elm  disease  has  actually  been  present 
here  in  Amherst,  Mass.,  'for  nine  years. 
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STRAWBERRIES! 

nr  EMPIRE 
iJ  PLANTS 

for$  *00 

cti/p  m  P0STPAI1 

Guaranteed  Producers 


Quarts  and  quarts  of  the  most  mouth¬ 
watering  strawberries  that  ever  crossed 
your  lips  .  .  .  for  only  $1.00! 

EMPIRE  Strawberry  plants,  recently  de¬ 
veloped  at  the  N.  Y.  State  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  produce  huge  delicious  berries  during  the 
June  strawberry  season,  with  a  minimum  of 
care.  Slice  them.  .  .they’re  juicy  red  clear 
through,  w'th  tempting,  tangy  taste.  Hardy, 
withstand  adverse  conditions  and  grow  in 
almost  any  soil,  giving  the  most  fruit  in  the 
(east  space.  Plants  are  sent  with  complete 
instructions. 

Send  just  one  dollar  for  25  guaranteed 
producing  Empire  Strawberry  plants,  post¬ 
paid.  Enjoy  the  finest  strawberries,  fresh 
from  your  own  garden.  Money  refunded  in 
7  days  for  any  reason.  Free  replacement  if 
plants  fail  to  produce  the  first  season. 

FREE  .  .  .  Expertly-prepared,  illustrated 
booklet,  “7  Strawberry  Gardens  for  Small 
Spaces.”  Space-saving  PLANS  and  CHARTS 
for  beautifying  every  size  and  type  of  garden. 


I  KELLY  BROS. 
I 
I 


.  77  YEARS  AS 
NURSERYMEN 

DEPT.  R6-15,  DANSVILLE,  NEW  YORK 

Enclosed  is  $1.00.  Send  25  guaranteed 
Empire  strawberry  plants  postpaid  plus 
FREE  booklet,  “7  Strawberry  Gardens 
for  Small  Spaces.”  Must  bear  or  free  re¬ 
placement.  Money  back  in  7  days  for 
any  reason. 


Name. 


Address. 


City .  Zone .  State . 

(Offer  not  good  West  of  Mississippi) 


PLANTS 


ALL  LEADING 
VARIETIES 


NOW  READY 

100  600-  1000  1000  ,* 
postage  postage  postage  F.O  .B  | 
prepaid  prepaid  prepiad  Sewell  * 

CABBAGE  . 

. .$2.00 

$4.10 

$4.95 

$3.00  \ 
5.50  « 

CAULIFLOWER  _ 

..  2.20 

5.00 

7.50 

BROCCOLI  . 

..  2.00 

3.95 

5.00 

3.50  r 

TOMATO  . 

.  .  2.20 

4.60 

5.95 

4.00  / 
6.00  ? 

PEPPER  . 

.  .  2.20 

5.00 

8.00 

BRUSSEL  SPROUT 

.  .  2.00 

3.95 

5.00 

4.00  J 
6.00  *« 

SWEET  POTATO  .  .  . 

..  2.00 

5.00 

7.50 

COLLARD  . 

..  1.95 

3.85 

4.85 

3.00  \ 
3.50  \ 
iflower  Ji 

BEET  . 

..  2.00 

3.95 

5.00 

Cabbage:  10,000  or  more  $2.75 

per  M 

.  Caul 

in  lots  of  10,000  or  more  $4.75  per  M.  ,• 
We  Guarantee  Good  Delivery.  ,* 

COMPLETE  LINE  OF  HIGH  GRADE  SEEDS  ij 
SEND  FOR  CATALOG  OF  SEEDS  &  PLANTS  «, 

0R0L  LEDDEN  &  SONS,  Sewell,  N.  J.  J 


LARGEST  GROWERS  AND  SHIPPERS  OF 
VEGETABLE  PLANTS  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 
SEEDSMEN  FOR  FIFTY-TWO  YEARS. 


i 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 


Prepaid 

25 

100 

500 

1000 

Tomato,  JtMie 

1st . 

$0.65 

$1.75 

$3.75 

$5.50 

Cabbage  . . . . 

.65 

1.70 

3.50 

4.90 

Cauliflower  .. 

.65 

1 .75 

4.25 

7.00 

Pepper  . 

.75 

2.00 

4.50 

7.50 

Egg  Plant  . 

.75 

2.25 

5.00 

8.00 

Sweet  Potato 

.75 

1.75 

4.50 

7.00 

Broccoli,  Brussel  Sprouts 

.60 

1.50 

3.25 

5.00 

Cabbage,  $3.00;  Tomato, 

$4.00 

-express  coliect  per 

1000 

Catalogue  on 

request. 

FIELD  PLANT 

FARM 

LOCATED  in 

BARNSBORO, 

P.  0. 

SEWELL, 

N.  J. 

STONE  -  SLATE  -  MARBLE 

Beautiful  4"  veneering  stones.  All  kinds  of  Flagging. 
Polished  marble  items.  Cutstone,  such  as  sills,  treads, 
ready  cut  fireplaces.  Stone  slate  or  marble  fireplace 
mantels  and  hearths.  ONE  OF  THE  MOST  COM¬ 
PLETE  STONE  YARDS  IN  THE  EAST. 
Reguiar  deliveries  by  our  own  trucks,  or  we  crate 
and  ship  small  items  anywhere  in  the  Northeast. 
Special  night  order  telephone  — 

Pearl  River  5-5740  —  Days  NA  3-4646 

ROCKO  CUTSTONE  COMPANY 
ROUTE  59  NANUET,  NEW  YORK 

(Near  Tappan  Zee  Bridge) 

AP-PEACH 

PICKING  BAG 

SAVES  TIME»Reduces  Bruising 

Heavy  canvas  over  rigid  frame  pro¬ 
tects  fruit.  Empties  quickly  thru 
bottom.  Especially  for  peaches  and 
easily  bruised  apples.  Write  fer  folder. 
JOHN  L.  BACON  CORP. 
GASPORT,  NEW  YORK 

MILLION  VEGETABLE  PLANTS:  Rutgers,  Mar- 
qiobe,  Cheaspeake  Tomatoes.  All  Varieties.  Cabbage, 
special  June  prices:  500  $3.00;  1000  prepaid  $4.00. 

Prepaid  $3.00,  1000  express  collect  or  can  load  your 
trucks  at  $2.50  1000.  Nice  plants.  Good  service  guaran¬ 
teed.  CLIFF  HOLCOMBE  CO.  COURTLAND,  VA. 

Telephone  Franklin  LO _ 2-7758 _ 

FOR  SALE  —  High  Yielding  Blight  Resistant 
KENNEBEC  Seed  Potatoes.  Also  outstanding  new 
Varieties:  SACO,  PLYMOUTH  and  MERRIMAC. 
THOMPSON  FARMS. _ CLYMER.  NEW  YORK 

NEW  JET  TORCH  destroys  weeds,  sturtips,  rocks. 

Get  Free  Bulletin.  SINE,  RN-2,  QUAKERTOWN,  PA. 

SALESMEN  WANTED 

We  have  openings  for  a  few 
good  salesmen  to  sell  subscrip¬ 
tions  to  farmers  in  areas  where 
we  have  no  representative  at  the 
present  time.  Must  have  car 
and  be  able  to  furnish  character 
references.  Liberal  commission 
and  exclusive  territory  will  en¬ 
able  a  steady  worker  to  earn 
an  attractive  income. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.Y. 


A  Year  oj  the  Locusts 


Seventeen-year  locust  warnings  are 
posted  for  many  sections  of  the  East 
this  Summer.  The  locust,  also  known 
as  the  periodical  cicada,  is  especi¬ 
ally  destructive  to  young  fruit  trees. 
Control  is  largely  through  sprays  of 
Tepp  when  the  insect  is  clustering. 
Tepp  should  be  applied  as  a  contact 
spray  at  a  concentration  of  six  to 
eight  ounces  of  the  40  per  cent 


Attacks  by  the  1'7-year  locust  can  be 
prevented  on  young  fruit  trees  by 
shrouding  them  with  cheesecloth  as 
has  here  been  done  at  the  John 
Wilson  and  Son  Orchard  in 
Biglerville,  Penna. 

liquid  material  in  100  gallons  of 
water.  The  higher  concentration  is 
suggested  for  large  populations.  Best 


control  can  usually  be  obtained  when 
sprays  are  applied  in  early  morning 
or  evening,  or  on  cloudy,  cool  days 
when  there  is  less  locust  activity. 

Young  fruit  trees  can  also  be  pro¬ 
tected  by  covering  them  with  heavy 
cheesecloth  or  tobacco  cloth.  Strips 
of  the  cloth  can  be  stapled  or  basted 
together  without  much  effort.  Trees 
should  then  be  covered  by  the  time 
the  females  commence  to  lay  eggs. 
Protected  in  this  way,  trees  will 
show  a  later  effect  of  their  branches 
being  bound,  but  weight  of  the 
branches  causes  them  to  return  to 
natural  position  in  a  short  time. 

The  first  locusts  to  emerge  from 
the  soil  are  the  males;  they  are  not 
harmful  to  the  tree.  The  females 
follow  in  a  few  weeks  and  do  con¬ 
siderable  damage  by  depositing  eggs 
under  the  bark  of  branches.  Wood  is 
badly  injured  by  this,  and  it  may 
be  so  weakened  as  to  break  from  the 
weight  of  fruit.  Injured  branches 
and  shoots  often  die,  not  only  dis¬ 
figuring  the  tree  but  additionally 
weakening  it. 

The  17-year  locust  emerges  from 
the  ground  by  making  holes  in  the 
soil  about  a  half  inch  in  diameter. 
These  can  be  easily  observed  on 
lawns  or  under  large  stones  or  logs 
and  similar  objects  lying  on  the 
ground. 

A  word  to  the  wise:  if  your  area 
has  been  designated  for  the  17-year 
locust  or  periodical  cicada,  be  pre¬ 
pared!  Use  Tepp  as  a  spray,  and 
protect  the  small  trees  with  cloth. 

L.  D.  T. 


The  Grey  Screech  Owl 

After  a  severe  wind  and  rain 
storm  that  drove  all  the  birds  to 
cover,  I  discovered,  on  the  trellis, 
by  our  side  door,  a  beautiful  but 
sleepy  little  grey  screech  owl.  I  had 
often  seen  the  reddish  brown  screech 
owls  but  this  was  the  first  time  I  had 
come  across  a  grey  one. 

He  was  about  the  size  of  a  robin 
but  much  broader  and  fatter,  and  he 
had  a  stubby  tail — a  combination  of 
soft  grey  fluff  and  feathers.  He  had 
a  large  round  head  with  glassy  yel¬ 
low  eyes  and  ear  tufts  that  looked 
like  horns.  His  head  seemed  to  be 
growing  right  out  of  his  plump  little 
body  and  gave  him  the  appearance 
of  being  neckless. 

I  stroked  his  back  with  a  small 
stick  but  he  just  blinked  his  big 
eyes,  snapped  his  broad  crooked  beak 
and  leaned  closer  to  the  trellis.  In 
spite  of  our  goings  and  coming 
through  the  door,  he  stayed  on  the 
trellis  all  day  with  his  eyes  closed 
as  though  he  were  fast  asleep.  As 
soon  as  it  grew  dusk,  he  began  to 
come  awake  and  be  more  active.  He 
opened  his  big  round  eyes  and 
turned  his  head  from  side  to  side 
watching  everything  that  moved  near 
him.  I  kept  an  eye  on  him  as  long 
as  I  could  see  him  in  the  gathering 
darkness  and  he  seemed  to  be  per¬ 
fectly  content  on  his  perch  by  the 


door.  Late  that  night  I  went  to  look 
for  him  and  he  was  still  there.  He 
opened  his  big  eyes  and  looked  at 
me  leaning  back  against  the  trellis 
as  if  he  were  very  tired  from  being 
buffeted  about  by  the  storm  and 
wanted  to  go  on  dozing  in  this  com¬ 
fortable  sheltered  place. 

The  next  day  he  was  gone  from 
his  perch  by  the  door.  But  later  in 
the  day  I  saw  him  on  the  south  side 
of  the  house,  where  it  was  sunny 
and  warm,  in  an  old  arborvitae  tree, 
seemingly  fast  asleep.  That  was  the 
last  time  I  saw  him  but  he  stayed 
around  the  place  all  Summer,  for  oc¬ 
casionally  at  night  I  heard  his 
tremulous  mournful  cry. 

The  screech  owl  is  a  nocturnal  bird 
and  is  seldom  seen  in  the  daytime 
because  it  is  then  that  he  rests  and 
sleeps.  But  sometimes  one  is  seen 
nestled  in  the  crotch  of  a  tree  en¬ 
joying  the  warmth  of  the  sun  the 
way  I  saw  the  little  grey  one.  The 
owl  wings  his  way  swiftly  and  si¬ 
lently  through  the  night  in  search  of 
food  for  it  is  then  that  his  sight  is 
keenest  and  it  is  always  at  night 
that  we  hear  his  wavering  trill.  He 
usually  lives  in  orchards  and  wood¬ 
lands  and  likes  to  nest  in  holes  in 
trees.  He  is  a  good  neighbor  as  his 
diet  consists  chiefly  of  insects,  mice 
and  small  rodents. 

New  York  Esther  G.  Shelton 


H.  P.  Gaston  &  J.  H.  Levin 

Pickers  Prefer  New  Strawberry  Lugs 


These  2IV2  x  103A  x  4^2 -inch  strawberry  lugs  designed  by  David  Scott  of 
Northport,  Mich.,  are  handled  by  removable  metal  rods.  Called  “V-Lugs”, 
they  reduce  investment  in  equipment  and  then  they  facilitate  harvest. 


Articles  of  Interest 

il 

In  Coming  Issues 

II 

•  Summer  Management  of  the  | 

Flock 

By  C.  S.  Platt 

•  Three-Team  Harvest  of 

Apples 

By  H.  P.  Gaston  &  J.  H.  Levin 

•  “Water,  Water  Everywhere”! 

The  Story  of  Northeast 
Farm  Ponds. 

By  A.  B.  Beaumont 

•  What’s  the  Matter  with  New 

York  Strawberries? 

•  Toward  Heaven  in  a  Hay 

Rake 

By  Case  Cottrell 

•  Look  Out  for  Mad  Dogs 
By  S.  W.  Terhune 

•  In  the  Berry  Patch 
By  A.  M.  Pelton 

•  Don’t  Roast  Your  Motors 
By  Peter  Nevaldine 

•  “I  Sell  Every  Peach  I  Pick”  ' 
By  R.  C.  Walker 

•  Hail,  Hay  for  the  Garden! 

By  Ruth  Stout 

•  “The  Lamb  Was  Sure  to  Go” 
By  D.  M.  Kinsman 

•  Nature’s  Fermentation  Vat — 

the  Rumen 
By  J.  G.  Archibald 

•  The  Turkeys  of  Turkey 

Hollow 

By  C.  L.  Stratton 


Smaller  Acreage  in 
Processing  Vegetables 

Reports  from  processors  indicate 
that  the  acreage  of  processing  vege¬ 
tables  planted  this  year  will  turn  out 
to  be  about  three  per  cent  less  than 
was  contracted  in  1956. 

Substantial  acreage  reductions  are 
in  prospect  for  tomatoes,  green  lima 
beans,  beets  and  kraut  cabbage,  and 
a  moderate  decrease  is  expected  in 
sweet  corn  and  green  peas.  Contrary 
to  the  trend,  a  somewhat  larger  acre¬ 
age  of  snap  beans  and  cucumbers  for 
pickles  is  indicated  by  processers. 
Green  peas,  with  487,500  acres  con¬ 
tracted  as  compared  to  501,860  grown 
in  1956,  is  the  No.  1  crop  in  terms 
of  acreage.  Sweet  corn,  of  which 
461,800  acres  are  estimated  and  474,- 
380  were  grown  last  year,  occupies 
second  place. 

Canners  report  313,000  acres  of 
tomatoes  contracted  in  1957 — 40,000 
acres  less  than  last  year.  Beans,  one 
of  the  few  crops  to  be  increased,  will 
be  grown  on  150,000  acres  as  com¬ 
pared  to  140,000  in  1956.  Cucumbers 
for  pickles  will  be  increased  from 
126,000  to  139,000.  The  97,000  acres 
of  green  lima  beans  contracted  is  less 
than  last  year  by  8,000  acres,  and  the 
19,840  acres  of  beets  is  seven  per 
cent  smaller  than  the  1956  planting. 
Kraut  cabbage  is  off  12  per  cent, 
8,900  acres  compared  to  10,030. 

The  smaller  acreage  of  processing 
vegetables  contracted  in  1957  is  due 
to  the  large  production  in  1956  when 
8.26  million  tons  (34  per  cent  more 
than  in  1955)  of  vegetables  were 
canned  and  frozen.  The  total  value 
of  processing  vegetables  grown  in 
1956,  based  on  seasonal  acreage 
prices  to  growers,  was  $315  million, 
a  record  high.  W.  Stempfle 
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Questions 

By  L.  D. 


Bag  Worms 

My  fruit  trees  have  been  covered 
in  past  years  with  cocoons.  Kindly 
tell  me  what  they  are  and  how  to 
control  them.  w.  b.  d. 

New  Jersey 

This  cocoon  is  spun  by  the  bag 
worm.  Where  trees  are  regularly 
sprayed,  the  insect  is  controlled.  Add 
25  per  cent  wettable  malathion 
powder  to  the  spray  mixture  at  the 
rate  of  one-half  pound  per  25  gallons 
of  water,  or  two  tablespoons  per 
gallon  of  water.  If  you  are  not  pres¬ 
ently  spraying,  it  would  be  advisable 
to  use  a  general- purpose  spray  mix- 
tue.  This  can  be  obtained  from  hard¬ 
ware  stores,  garden  supply  houses, 
and  farmers’  exchanges.  You  can 
make  your  own  general-purpose 
spray  by  mixing  malathion,  meth- 
oxychlor,  and  captan — all  50  per  cent 
wettable  powders — at  the  rate  of 
one-half,  three-fourths  and  three- 
fourths  pounds,  respectively,  per  25 
gallons  of  water.  A  smaller  amount 
can  be  made  by  using  two,  three  and 
three  tablespoons,  respectively,  in  a 
gallon  of  water.  You  should  get  rea 
sonable  good  control  by  applying  the 
spray  every  10  to  14  days  after 
petal  fall  for  two  months  or  so. 


Peach  Borer  Trouble 

Would  you  tell  me  how  to  control 
borers  in  my  young  peach  trees?  I 
think  it  is  borers  because  several 
places  on  the  trees  have  accumula¬ 
tions  of  a  gummy  substance. 

Pennsylvania  -  J.  c.  d. 

Gummy  exudate  on  peach  trees 
results  from  the  tree  sap  coming  out 
and  jelling  upon  contact  with  the 
air.  Usually  this  is  an  indication  of 
injury.  However,  it  may  not  be  from 
borers.  Borer  injury  does  neverthe¬ 
less  result  in  gumming.  Upon  inspec¬ 
tion,  one  can  determine  fairly  well 
if  borers  are  or  were  in  the  trees. 
Small  holes  and  tunnels  are  usually 
evident.  Sawdust  in  the  gum  is  also 
an  indication. 

Major  control  of  borers  should  be 
during  the  latter  part  of  June  and 
early  July.  At  this  time  the  lower 
branches  and  the  trunk  should  be 
sprayed  with  50  per  cent  wettable 
DDT  powder  at  the  rate  of  two 
pounds  per  100  gallons  or  one-half 
cup  per  five  gallons. 

Borers  in  limbs  are  usually  an  in¬ 
dication  of  low  tree  vigor.  Such  trees 
should  have  fertilizer  additions  and, 
if  in  sod,  the  grass  hoed  up  two  to 
three  feet  around  the  trunk  of  the 
tree. 


on  Fruits 

TUKEY 


Mulberry  Trees 

I  have  a  mulberry  tree  that  has 
not  had  any  berries  for  the  last  two 
years.  The  first  time  it  bore  fruits, 
some  years  ago,  they  all  fell  off  be¬ 
fore  they  became  ripe.  The  tree  looks 
healthy,  and  leafs  out  very  nicely. 
What  could  be  wrong?  a.  e.  b. 

Herkimer  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  mulberry  tree  is  a  dioecious 
plant.  Some  trees  have  only  female 
parts  of  the  flower  while  other  trees 
have  only  male  parts.  This  is  in 
contrast  to  the  apple  tree  which  has 
both  female  and  male  parts  on  the 
same  tree  as  well  as  within  the  same 
flower.  Thus  in  a  mulberry  planting 
both  trees  must  be  present  to  pro¬ 
duce  fruit.  In  your  case,  the  tree  has 
only  female  parts.  You  can  do  either 
of  two  things:  (1)  plant  a  male  tree, 
or  (2)  secure  male  blooms  or  flowers 
and  place  them  in  bottles  filled  with 
water.  These  are  then  tied  in  the 
tree  or  located  about  the  tree.  The 
insects  should  do  the  rest. 


Peaches  from  Seed? 

I  have  two  three-year-old  peach 
trees  which  I  raised  from  peach  pits. 
Will  they  bear  fruit?  J.  s.  d. 

Pennsylvania 

Peach  trees  which  have  developed 
from  seed  will  produce  fruits.  Since 
the  most  desirable  varieties  are  pro¬ 
duced  through  budding,  however,  one 
cannot  be  certain  of  the  quality  of  a 
peach  produced  from  seed.  It  is,  of 
course,  through  natural  means  that 
new  varieties  develop,  so  you  may 
wish  to  continue  growing  these  trees 
to  see  their  results.  Fruit  gardening 
is  often  made  more  enjoyable  by 
planting  seeds  and  observing  what 
happens.  Who  knows?  You  may  have 
a  new  commercially  important  peach 
variety. 


R.  C.  Lamb,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


The  apple  scab  fungus  can  be  the 
complete  ruination  of  quality  in  an 
apple  crop.  Its  lesions  are  also 
found  on  leaves. 


New,  Yellows-Resisf-ant 
Cabbage 

A  yellows-resistant,  large,  Glory 
type  of  kraut  cabbage  is  definitely 
“on  the  way”  for  New  York  growers, 
according  to  Cornell  and  State  Uni¬ 
versity  plant  scientists  John  Atkin 
and  John  Natti.  In  three  years  of 
trials  at  the  Geneva  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  Reed’s  Improved  Glory  out- 
yielded  New  York’s  two  currently 
leading  kraut  varieties  by  almost  five 
tons  per  acre.  Yellows  disease,  caused 
by  a  long-lived  soil  fungus  not  affect¬ 
ed  by  crop  rotation,  shows  up  short¬ 
ly  after  transplantation.  Plants  be¬ 
come  greenish-yellow,  they  are 
stunted,  they  may  shed  leaves,  and 
the  leaves  themselves  are  often 
warped;  in  serious  infestations,  most 
of  the  cabbage  crop  is  destroyed.  The 
only  practical  solution  to  the  cabbage 
yellows  problem  is  production  of  re¬ 
sistant  varieties.  In  the  market 
group,  there  are  several  resistant 
Copenhagen  strains. 

Because  of  yellows,  the  acreage  that 


can  be  planted  to  regular  Glory  is 
limited.  “If  a  resistant,  large  Glory 
type  could  be  developed,  growers  of 
kraut  cabbage  in  New  York  would 
benefit  considerably  from  increased 
yields”,  the  scientists  say. 

A  variety  of  cabbage  resistant  to 
yellows  was  crossed  with  Reed’s  Im¬ 
proved  Glory  by  means  of  hand 
pollination  in  the  greenhouse.  The 
plants  from  this  were  all  yellows- 
resistant  but  not  of  the  desired 
Glory  type.  Consequently,  resistant 
plants  were  again  crossed  with  the 
original  Glory,  and  some  resistant 
Glory  off-spring  were  separated  out. 
Resistant  off  spring  were  bred  back  to 
the  Glory  parent  for  six  generations. 
In  the  current  state  of  development, 
two  non-crossed  generations  are 
necessary  to  produce  the  true-breed¬ 
ing  and  resistant  Glory  cabbage  de¬ 
sired  by  both  the  kraut  grower  and 
the  processor.  It  is  a  solid  step  on 
the  I'oad  to  eventual  presentation  of 
a  perfected  new  kraut  cabbage  to 
the  farmers  of  New  York. 


"My  potatoes  do  not  sprout'" 

says  large  grower, 

"I  use  the  pre-harvest  spray 


Stored  potatoes  untreated.  Treated  before  harvest  with 

MH-40  storage  growth  retardant. 


NO  SHRINKAGE  IN  STORAGE 

-One  large  Michigan  potato  grower  doesn’t  have  to  handsprout.  On 
his  75  acres  of  potatoes  he  sprays  MH-40,  with  first-class  sprout 
control  results! 

#  MH-40  insures  top  market  price  for  potatoes  even  after  many 
months  of  storage ...  harmless,  non-toxic. ..reports  show  that 
MH-40  does  not  affect  flavor,  color  quality  or  yield. 

Wholesalers  and  chippers  want  potatoes  that  will  not 
lose  value  in  storage.  When  treated  with  MH-40,  potatoes  for  chip¬ 
ping  stay  whiter  and  firmer  longer,  and  lighter  chips  result.  All 
buyers  can  safely  carry  larger  inventories. 

Retailers  want  potatoes  that  will  keep  their  sales  appeal  and 
value  on  the  shelf.  MH-40  is  the  answer. 

Housewives  want  potatoes  that  look  and  taste  fresh-from- 
the-farm.  Potatoes  treated  with  MH-40  won’t  sprout  even  when 
stored  at  home  at  high  temperatures. 

Growers  want  a  crop  they  don’t  have  to  rush  to  market  for 
fear  it  will  lose  its  value.  MH-40  pre-harvest  spray  gives  this  profit 
protection.  It  is  inexpensive  and  easy  to  apply.  The  time  to  use  it 
is  14  to  21  days  after  full  bloom.  When  your  crop  is  near  this  stage 
—  get  MH-40!  It  will  produce  a  crop  that  will  meet  the  highest 
standards  of  buyers,  retailers  and  housewives  — and  assure  you  of 
getting  top  market  pYices. 

ORDER  MH-40  from  your  local  supplier  today.  Write,  wire 
or  phone  us  if  unable  to  locate  immediate  source  of  supply. 

©United  States  Rubber 

Naugatuck  Chemical  Division 

Naugatuck,  Connecticut 

producers  of  seed  protectants,  fungicides,  miticides,  insecticides,  growth  retard¬ 
ants,  herbicides:  Spergon,  Phygon,  Aramite,  Synklor,  MH,  Alanap,  Duraset. 


HARDER 

Get  the  facts  today  about 
the  practical,  economi¬ 
cal,  dependable  Harder 
Silos.  They’re  time- 
tested. 

You’ll  never  go  wrong 
with  a  Harder.  Write  for 
literature.  Harder  Silo 
Co.,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 

SILOS 


10.000  GALLONS 
BATTLESHIP  GRAY 
Exterior  Paint,  suitable  tor  metal  or  wood,  perfect 
conditio*,  packed  In  flve-gatlon  steel  cane.  Cancella¬ 
tion  on  large  Marina  order.  Prica  $6.00  per  5  gal.  can. 
Cheek  with  order.  F.O.B.  RAHWAY.  NEW  JERSEY. 
COMMERCIAL  CHEMICAL  CO.,  RAHWAY.  N.  J. 


FOR  RUGGED 


IRRIGATION  CHORES 


ALCOA 


SUNSET  ENGINEERING  CO. 
Hamburg  Turnpike 
RIVERDALE,  NEW  JERSEY 


June  15.  1957 
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For  effective  brush  killing  use 


Garden  Pests— 


WEEDONE 

i4  'Kitten  32 


The  most  imitated  brush  killer  in  the  world 

1.  This  is  the  original— yet  it  costs 
no  more 

2.  Use  it  either  as  foliage  or  basal 
spray— at  any  time  of  year 

3.  Kills  over  100  woody  plants 


Buy 


DONE  BRUSH 

JIKHONS 

WEEDONE 

"KitteX 

ILLER  32 

- 

2, 4,5-T/4cd  2,4-D 

- 
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Be  Sure  You 

“GET  YOUR  MONEY’S  WORTH!” 

Buy  WEEDONE  LV  4 

The  first... and  still  the  best  low-volatile  2,4-D  ester 

1  ■  It  goes  twice  as  far  because  it’s  twice 
as  strong 

2.  Kills  the  tough  weeds  where  others  fail 

3.  Costs  less 

Buy  WEEDONE  LV  4  in  1,  5,  30  or  52  gallon  sizes 


How  to  Control  Them 


Some  of  the  common  tomato 
pests  are  these: 

Early  blight:  caused  by  a  fungus, 
this  may  occur  as  collar  rot,  stem 
canker,  or  leaf  or  fruit  spot.  Because 
of  concentric  brown  rings,  infections 
on  the  leaves  look  like  target  spots. 
The  disease  usually  starts  showing 
on  lower  leaves,  then  works  its  way 
towards  the  top.  Good  control  comes 
from  spraying  with  one  tablespoon 
of  maneb  in  a  gallon  of  water  be¬ 
ginning  three  to  four  weeks  after 
transplanting  and  continuing  at 
weekly  intervals  until  harvest. 

Late  blight:  a  fungus,  this  also 
causes  late  blight  of  potatoes.  First 
symptoms  are  irregularly  shaped 
brown,  water-soaked  areas  on  stem 
and  leaves  which  gradually  spread  to 
the  fruit.  Occurring  only  when  night 
temperatures  remain  at  50  degrees 
and  below  and  when  there  is  abun¬ 
dant  rainfall  or  dew,  late  blight  can 
also  be  controlled  by  maneb. 

Blossom-end  rot:  this  non-parasitic 
disease  is  caused  by  fluctuation  in 
water  supply  and  inability  of  the 
plant  to  take  up  calcium  from  the 
soil.  A  small  water-soaked  spot 
around  the  blossom  end  of  the  fruit 
is  its  first  symptom.  Later  the  spot 
enlarges  and  becomes  sunken,  brown, 
and  leathery.  To  control,  provide  ade¬ 
quate  water  during  dry  periods  and 
sprinkle  the  plants  with  a  solution 
containing  three  ounces  of  calcium 
nitrate  in  two  gallons  of  water. 

Mosaic:  caused  by  a  virus  and  tak¬ 
ing  many  forms,  mottled  areas  of 
light  and  dark  green  in  the  leaves 
are  its  most  characteristic  symptom. 
Mosaic  is  very  infectious;  diseased 
plants  should  be  removed  and 
burned.  With  chemical  control  in¬ 
effective,  eradication  of  host  plants 
such  as  ground  cherry,  milkweed, 
and  pokeweed  must  reduce  the 
spread  of  this  disease. 

Flea  beetles:  these  black  and  dark- 
brown  insects  are  about  twice  as 
large  as  a  pinhead.  They  eat  small 
holes  in  tomato  leaves  and  are  par¬ 
ticularly  destructive  to  plants  just 
after  they  are  set  out.  Two  or  three 
applications  of  a  five-per-cent  DDT 
dust  will  control  flea  beetles. 

Tomato  fruitworm:  this  is  the  in¬ 
sect  that  is  also  known  as  the  corn 
earworm.  A  green  or  brownish  cater¬ 
pillar  with  light  stripes,  it  injures  by 
burrowing  into  the  tomato  and 
rendering  it  unfit  for  food.  It  can  be 
controlled  with  the  five-per-cent  DDT 
dust. 

Pests  that  affect  the  cucurbits  are: 

Cucumber  mosaic  virus:  this  at¬ 
tacks  melons,  cucumbers,  squashes, 
and  pumpkins.  Leaves  are  mottled 


with  yellow-green,  and  there  may  be 
dark-green  blister-like  areas  on 
leaves.  Leaves  are  often  misshapen; 
later,  growth  is  stunted.  The  best 
way  to  reduce  losses  from  mosaic  are 
to  use  mosaic-free  seed,  to  control 
insects,  and  to  destroy  perennial 
weeds  near  the  garden. 

Scab:  this  is  caused  by  a  fungus; 
it  affects  squashes  and  cucumbers. 
The  symptoms  are  small,  water- 
soaked  spots  with  yellow  margins  on 
the  leaves.  Stems  show  small,  sunk¬ 
en,  tan  spots.  Fruits  have  small, 
slightly  depressed,  water-soaked  spots 
that  soon  give  the  fruit  a  pitted  ap¬ 
pearance.  Spray  with  one  and  a  half 
tablespoons  of  captan  per  gallon  of 
water;  usually  three  sprays  are  neces¬ 
sary. 

Cucumber  beetles  (striped  and 
spotted):  frequently  attacking  the 
plants  as  soon  as  they  come  up,  the 
beetles  feed  on  leaves,  flowers,  tend¬ 
er  shoots  and  fruits.  They  may  girdle 
stalks  near  the  soil  surface;  they 
also  spread  wilt  and  mosaic.  Control 
is  effective  with  a  five-per-cent 
methoxychlor  dust,  which  will  also 
control  leaf  hoppers  and  squash  vine 
borers. 

Bacterial  wilt:  caused  by  a  bacteria 
that  gains  entrance  to  the  water¬ 
conducting  vessels  of  the  plant;  it  is 
spread  by  the  striped  and  spotted  * 
cucumber  beetles.  Infection  usually 
occurs  in  a  single  leaf  which  shows 
a  grayish-green  patch  that  hangs 
limp.  The  whole  plant  gradually 
wilts.  Control  is  achieved  by  com¬ 
batting  the  cucumber  beetle. 

Here  are  some  sweet  corn  pests 
and  what  to  do  about  them. 

Seed  decay:  infection  may  occur 
from  diseased  seed  or  from  the  soil. 
Symptoms  are  poor  stand,  barren 
stalks,  or  stalks  bearing  nubbins. 
The  best  control  measure  is  to  use 
treated  seed.  If  purchased  seed  has 
not  been  treated,  use  a  half  teaspoon 
of  75-per-cent  captan  per  pound. 

Bacterial  wilt:  caused  by  a  bac¬ 
teria  spread  by  corn  flea  beetles,  its 
symptoms  are  long,  light-yellow 
streaks  on  leaves.  Plants  wilt  and 
die,  or  they  remain  stunted  and  bear 
nubbins,  if  any  ears  at  all.  Use  wilt- 
resistant  hybrids  and  control  the 
corn  flea  beetles. 

Flea  beetle:  a  small  black  beetle 
about  the  size  of  a  pinhead,  this 
pest  feeds  on  leaves  and  stalks,  leav¬ 
ing  small  pin-prick  holes.  It  can  be 
controlled,  however,  by  dusting  the 
plants  with  a  five-per-cent  DDT  dust. 

See  page  309  of  the  May  18  issue 
of  The  Rural  New  Yorker  for  con¬ 
trol  of  corn  borer  and  ear  worm. 

% 

B.  L.  Pollack 


AMERICAN  CHEMICAL  PAINT  CO. 

St.  Joseph,  Mo.  •  AMBLER,  PA.  .  Niles,  Calif. 

Agricultural  Chemicals  Division  •  Originators  of  2,4-D  and  2,4,5-T  Weed  Killers 
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ECONOMY  WITH  COMPLETE  COMFORT 


SAVE! 


BURN  WOOD 

THE 

RIGHT  WAY 


OWN  AN  AUTOMATIC 

RITEWAY 

COMPLETE  COMBUSTION 

HOME  FURNACE 

For  HOT  AIR,  STEAM, 
or  HOT  WATER. 

Write  for  free  literature 


RITEWAY  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

_  Box  Harrisonburg,  Va. 


KODACHROME  PROCESSING 


8  mm  roll  or  35  mm  20  exp.  $1.25.  Prompt  Service. 
Write  for  mailer  and  prices.  COLOR  PIX, 
DEPT.  Y,  CPO  BOX  30,  KINGSTON,  N.  Y. 


JERRY  CANS 


II.  S.  MARINE  CORPS  SURPLUS  |  / 

$3 


Five  gallon  water  and  gas  cans. 

Built-in  dripless  spout.  New 

| inside.  Each  postpaid . 

KAUFMANN  Army-Navy  Stores 
(lept.  J -25,  318  W.  42  St.,  N.  Y.  C.  36,  N.  Y 


n*T7  Barn  Cleaners.  Silo  lin- 
i  I  Am  joaders.  Manure  Spreaders 

Famous  tor  their  high  quality  and 
longer  life.  Engineered  tor  buyers  who 
demand  the  best.  Used  trade  in  barn 
cleaners  of  other  makes.  Silos,  low 
cost  steel  buildings,  grain  bins,  cribs, 
barn  eauipment.  Free  literature,  no 
obligation.  Easy  Terms. 

Some  Dealer  Territories  Available 


N0LD  FARM  SUPPLY 


ROME. 


NEW  YORK 


Book  Note 

Federal  Farm  Law  Manual  —  By 
Allan  E.  Korpela.  This  698-page  book 
provides  all  information  on  Federal 
laws  dealing  with  agriculture.  Includ¬ 
ing  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956,  the 
volume  is  said  to  contain  the  latest 
word;  a  pocket  is  provided  inside  the 
back  cover  to  insert  cumulative 
pamphlets  to  be  published  at  peri¬ 
odic  intervals. 

The  book  begins  with  a  history  of 
farm  laws  and  carries  them  through 
special  chapters  on  administration, 
stabilization,  marketing  and  process¬ 
ing,  conservation,  credit,  health, 
education,  research,  special  services 
and  taxation.  Included  are  sections 
on  price  supports,  crop  insurance, 
marketing  agreements,  pure  foods, 
commodity  trading,  cooperatives, 
county  committees,  water  programs, 
rural  electrification,  animal  health 
protection,  agricultural  labor, 
weather,  social  security  and  income 
taxes.  The  book  is  complete.  Refer¬ 
ences  are  made  to  the  official  U.  S. 


Code  and  Statutes  at  Large  as  well 
as  to  the  Code  of  Federal  Regula¬ 
tions.  The  volume  is  indexed  for  sub¬ 
ject  matter  and  also  for  names  of 
laws,  with  citations  to  the  U.  S.  Code. 

Agricultural  laws  constitute  some 
of  our  most  important  national  legis¬ 
lation.  They  affect  over  40  per  cent 
of  the  national  economy  and  rank 
second  in  importance  only  to  those 
relating  to  national  defense. 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.,  at  $7.50  per  copy.  (N.  Y. 
City  residents  add  23  cents  sales 
tax). 
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Even  though  both  the  plots  on  the  left  were  fertilized  with  1,000  pounds 
of  10-10-10  per  acre,  the  one  on  the  right  still  showed  results  of  losing  tons 
of  topsoil  over  a  10 -year  period.  By  fertilization  and  sod-crop  rotation,  how¬ 
ever,  soil  can  be  managed  toivard  recovery.  The  corn  in  the  picture  at  the 
right  grows  on  the  same  soil  that  greiv  such  a  poor  crop  at  the  right-hand 

plot  in  the  left  picture. 


Cornell’s  erosion  experiments 
show  that  it  surely  pays  to 

Keep  the  Soil  in  Its  Place 


Certain  systems  of  land  manage¬ 
ment  on  sloping  terrain  lead  to  ex¬ 
cessive  losses  of  soil  by  erosion.  In 
the  Northeast,  much  of  the  erosion 
occurs  in  sheet  form,  rather  than 
gully.  While  this  is  fortunate  from 
the  standpoint  of  permanent  damage, 
it  does  make  the  loss  very  difficult 
to  see  and  detect. 

Assuming  that  at  least  some  top¬ 
soil  still  remains,  what  is  the  loss  in 
soil  productivity  from  sheet  erosion? 
Answers  to  this  question  are  pro¬ 
vided  by  three  different  research 
methods  in  New  York. 

1.  Two  dozen  pairs  of  crop-yield 
samples  were  taken  from  individual 
fields  in  the  State.  One  of  each  pair 
was  from  an  area  in  a  field  where 
there  had  been  little  erosion;  the 
other  was  from  an  area  of  moderate 
erosion.  By  pairing  samples  from  the 
same  fields  only,  all  factors  of  man¬ 
agement  other  than  erosion  were 
made  uniform.  Invariably,  the  high 
crop  yields  came  fom  the  less 
eroded  sites.  Half  the  comparisons 
gave  them  more  than  a  35  per  cent 
advantage  in  production. 

2.  Paired  plots  100  feet  long  on  a 
moderate  slope  of  some  of  the  best 
soil  in  the  Northeast  have  been  under 
the  same  general  management,  in¬ 
cluding  rotation,  fertilizer,  and  ma¬ 
nure,  since  1942.  But  one  plot  of  each 
pair  has  been  plowed  and  planted  on 
the  contour,  and  the  other  up  and 
down  hill.  Productivity  was  exactly 
equal  at  the  start;  any  change  over 
the  yeai's  is  attributable  to  differ¬ 
ences  in  erosion.  Estimated  erosion 
from  the  up  and  down  hill  plots  has 
averaged  12  tons  per  acre  annually, 
but  for  the  contour  plots  a  mere 
trace.  Over  the  years,  there  has  been 
a  steady  increase  in  the  difference 
between  yields  from  the  paired  plots. 
Since  1951,  these  differences  have 
ranged  between  20  and  30  per  cent, 
with  the  higher  yields  always  com¬ 
ing  from  the  plots  where  erosion 


was  controlled  by  contouring. 

3.  This  method,  tested  on  75-foot- 
long  plots  over  a  period  of  11  years, 
is  particularly  interesting  to  farmers 
who  are  attempting  to  build  up  mis¬ 
managed  and  eroded  soil.  Some  plots 
were  kept  bare,  some  in  continuous 
corn,  some  in  rotation,  some  in  mea¬ 
dow,  and  some  left  to  grow  up  to 
weeds  and  briars;  runoff  and  erosion 
were  measured  on  each.  The  rate  of 
soil  loss  from  the  bare  plot  was  over 
13  tons  per  acre  a  year. 

In  1946  and  1947,  all  the  plots  were 
plowed  and  then  liberally  fertilized 
with  1,900  pounds  of  10-10-10  per 
acre.  Corn  was  planted  as  an  indi¬ 
cator  crop  to  show  differences  in 
soil  productivity.  Yields  varied  from 
20  to  almost  90  bushels  per  acre, 
and  they  clearly  reflected  the  past 
management  and  amount  of  erosion 
on  the  plots  in  the  1935-45  period. 
The  plots  were  then  fertilized  again 
and  seeded  to  a  grass  and  legume 
meadow  mixture,  with  no  crop  re¬ 
moved  for  two  years.  Productivity 
was  again  checked  with  fertilized 
corn  in  1950.  Meadow  was  put  in  for 
another  three  years  and  in  1954  corn 
was  tried  again..  The  lowest  yields 
then  were  in  the  neighborhood  of 
80  bushels  and  the  highest  about  90. 
This  marked  a  great  improvement 
since  1946-47,  even  though  the  differ¬ 
ences  following  good  and  poor 
management  were  still  significant  in 
the  ninth  year  of  uniform  manage¬ 
ment.  Significant  differences  in  im¬ 
portant  soil  properties,  such  as  soil 
structure  and  organic  matter,  still 
remained. 

Some  damage  from  poor  manage¬ 
ment  systems  occurs  also  on  areas 
where  erosion  may  not  be  any  prob¬ 
lem.  On  areas  where  erosion  is  a 
problem,  loss  of  fine  soil  at  a  high 
rate  constitutes  a  serious  leak  in  a 
farm’s  business,  both  while  and 
after  it  occurs. 

All  three  methods  of  studying 


Troughs  at  the  lower  right  end  of  the  plots  carry  both  water  and  eroded 
soil  to  catchment  tanks  for  measurement  and  analysis.  In  just  one  year, 
the  equivalent  of  13  tons  of  soil  per  acre  was  lost  by  sheet  erosion. 

June  15,  1957 


First  choice  for  years 

in  grain  and  beans  .  .  . 


now  look 


at  the  Clipper  50 

handle  CORN 


original  three-point  construction 
pays  off  in  IIO  crops 


TTere’s  the  one  small  combine  with  big  combine  ideas  .  .  .  the  1957 
Clipper  50  with  unmatched  capacity  in  grain  and  beans,  plus  a  new 
double  pay-off  in  corn. 

It  gives  you  all  the  smooth-harvesting  benefits  of  full-width,  straight- 
through  separation  and  original  3-point  construction  .  .  .  the  super 
grain-saving  coordination  of  a  7  or  6  foot  cutter-bar,  5  foot  rasp-bar 
cylinder,  5  foot  wide  straw  rack. 

Take  your  choice  of  grain  or  edible  bean  models.  Get  the  new  mon¬ 
ey-making,  quick-attaching  corn  head  (exclusive  with  the  Clipper 
among  7  and  6  foot  pull-type  combines) .  Choose  either  PTO  or  en¬ 
gine  drive.  And  profit  from  the  12-bar  concave  that  adjusts  from  the 
outside  .  .  .  double  cleaning  shoe,  self-unloading  grain  tank,  straight  or 
swinging  drawbar,  tougher  frame  and  construction. 

These  and  a  score  more  Massey-Harris  features  explain  why  this 
new  Clipper  50  is  so  long  on  capacity,  yet  so  economical  to  maintain. 

Be  sure  to  see  your  Massey-Harris 
dealer  about  this  one  .  .  .  it’s  as 
easy  to  buy  as  it  is  to  operate. 


ASK  FOR  A  DEMONSTRATION 

Name  the  time  and  place.  Your  Mas¬ 
sey-Harris  dealer  will  be  proud  to  have 
you  test  the  fabulous  Clipper  50.  For 
free  folder  write:  Massey-Harris,  Ra¬ 
cine,  Wis.  Dept  .  F-40. 


CHECK  OUR  EXCLUSIVE  TIME  PURCHASE  PLAN 
Tailored  to  your  farming  and  marketing  practices 


ALWAYS  KEEP  YOUR  EYE  ON 


DIVISION  OF  MASSEY  -  HARRIS  -  FERGUSON,  INC.  _ 

Tractors  •  Combines  •  Corn  Pickers  •  Balers  •  Implements 


WANTED  CAPABLE  WOMAN 

We  have  an  interesting  proposition  for  a  capable  woman  who 
drives  a  car  and  wishes  to  earn  extra  money  each  week  in  her  spare 
time  by  calling  upon  farm  families  and  securing  subscriptions  to 
The  Rural  New  Yorker  in  areas  where  we  have  no  regular  agent. 

The  work  is  pleasant  and  requires  no  experience  or  in¬ 
vestment  of  any  kind. 

Any  friendly,  intelligent  woman  who  can  devote  a  few  hours 
each  week  to  the  work  can  earn  a  steady  income.  We  allow  a  very 
liberal  commission  on  both  new  and  renewal  orders. 

FOR  COMPLETE  INFORMATION  WRITE 

BUSINESS  MANAGER  •  THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  1,  N.  Y. 
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Need  Our  Elm  Trees  Die? 


(Continued  from  Page  355) 

Our  studies  in  the  Shade  Tree 
Laboratories  at  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  have  shown  beyond 
doubt  that  in  many  communities 
Dutch  elm  disease  can  be  held  with¬ 
in  reasonable  bounds  by  a  careful 
job  of  sanitation  and  dormant  spray¬ 
ing.  The  cost  of  such  a  program  is 
usually  lower,  even  over  a  period  of 
many  decades,  than  the  cost  of  just 
removing  the  dead  elms  that  would 
otherwise  line  the  streets.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  this  saving,  of  course,  comes 
great  conservation  in  property  val¬ 
ues.  Depreciation  accelerates  rapidly 
upon  the  deaths  of  beautiful  old  elms. 

Mankind  is  by  nature  unsatisfied 
with  knowing  only  part  of  a  story 
or  knowing  only  how  to  hold  diseases 
to  low  percentages  of  loss.  It  is  so 
much  nicer  to  contemplate  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  elms  not  catching  Dutch 
elm  disease,  or  of  treatments  that 
could  cure  diseased  elms  or  remove 
the  disease  from  elms.  Research 
towards  these  and  other  goals  has 
continued  for  decades  in  state  and 
federal  experiment  stations. 

The  attempt  to  select  and  breed 
highly  resistant  or  immune  elms  has 
been  of  special  concern  to  workers 
in  the  Netherlands,  in  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  and  in  the 
N.  Y.  State  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  at  Ithaca.  The  American  elm 
actually  shows  much  variation  in  re¬ 
action  to  Dutch  elm  disease.  A  few 
individual  elms  have  recovered  after 
severe  bouts  with  the  disease.  Cross¬ 
es  between  these  and  some  Oriental 
species  of  elm  that  are  highly  re¬ 
sistant  may  someday  provide  elm 
trees  with  enough  resistance  for 
general  utility.  But  tree  breeding  is 


Another  MARIETTA  silo 
may  be  the  answer  to 
your  winter  feed 
problem  . .  .  ^ . 
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If  your  present  silo  capacity 
cannot  hold  all  the  silage  you 
produce  and  need  for  balanced 
feeding,  then  another  Marietta 
silo  is  a  profitable  investment. 

Whether  it’s  your  first  or 
tenth  Marietta  silo  you’ll  profit 
by  its  many  time  and  labor  sav¬ 
ing  advantages  ...  its  strong, 
fire-safe,  air-tight  concrete 
stave  construction. 

Raise  the  value,  efficiency 
and  productivity  of  your  farm 
by  adding  a  Marietta  silo  this 
year. 


THE 


/CONCRETE  CORP. 

Marietta,  Ohio 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  Baltimore  21,  Md.f  Charlotte 
6,  N.C. ,  Nashville,  Term.,  Jamestown,  N.Y. 

Send  complete  details  on  Marietta 
concrete  silos  and  easy  payment  plan . 


NAME 


slow  work,  depending  on  passage  of 
years  before  seedlings  flower  and 
form  seed.  Whether  or  not  variations 
in  the  Dutch  elm  fungus  will  arise 
faster  than  resistant  trees  can  be 
developed  remains  to  be  seen. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  re¬ 
move  Dutch  elm  disease  from  a  tree 
by  drastic  pruning  as  soon  as  the  first 
wilt  has  appeared  in  the  uppermost 
twigs  of  a  single  branch.  But  in  ex¬ 
periments  where  branches  wei'e  re¬ 
moved  several  feet  nearer  the  trunk 
than  the  most  advanced  sapwood  dis¬ 
coloration,  only  about  half  of  the 
trees  were  successfully  freed  of  the 
disease.  And  some  of  these  were  re¬ 
infected  by  more  bark  beetles,  prob¬ 
ably  from  the  same  breeding  place. 

Evidently,  successful  pruning  out 
of  this  disease  depends  upon  how 
fast  the  disease  fungus  moves  in  the 
sap  stream.  This  may  be  related  to 
the  degree  of  resistance  in  a  particu- 


The  lesser  European  elm  hark  beetle 
feeds  on  the  inner  bark  of  elm 
twig  crotch. 


lar  tree.  The  expense  of  pruning  has 
not  proved  worthwhile  except  in 
cases  of  especially  high  valued 
specimens  where  even  a  slight  chance 
of  removing  the  disease  is  worth  the 
cost.  Wherever  pruning  is  tried,  a 
prompt  search  should  also  be  made 
to  find  and  destroy  the  source  of  the 
beetles  that  carried  the  disease  to 
that  tree. 

Attempts  have  ben  made  to  attack 
the  fungus  with  chemicals  applied 
either  before  or  after  it  enters  the 
tree.  Numerous  complex  chemicals 
have  been  put  on  through  the  bark 
of  trees,  either  from  reservoirs  of 
liquids  or  as  powders  packed  into 
holes,  or  they  have  been  poured 
upon  or  injected  into  the  soil  to  be 
taken  up  by  the  roots;  some  have 
been  sprayed  upon  the  foliage. 
Prominent  in  such  work  have  been 
scientists  at  the  Connecticut  and 
the  Rhode  Island  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tions.  Many  antibiotics  have  been 
tested  aginst  Dutch  elm  disease  at 
the  New  York  Experiment  Station. 

Chemicals  that  control  the  fungus 
very  well  in  the  laboratory  often 
have  no  noticeable  effect  at  all  in 
field  tests.  Hopes  have  been  raised 
when  fewer  treated  trees  became 
infected  in  certain  experiments  or 
when  treated  trees  died  more  slowly 
than  untreated.  But,  even  while  some 
benefits  have  been  observed,  further 
research  is  needed  to  show  whether 
the  effects  of  chemotherapeutants 
are  consistent  and  striking  enough  on 
mature  trees  to  make  treatments 
generally  practicable. 

Meanwhile,  a  community  which 
will  carry  on  a  careful  program  of 
education,  survey,  sanitation,  and 
dormant  spraying  need  not  hesitate 
to  plant  elms  in  those  locations 
where  their  great  height  and  their 
arching  form  can  be  traditionally  ap 
propriate,  stately,  and  lovely. 


ADDRESS 


STATE 


From  the  Finger  Lakes 

Now  we  flip  the  calendar  to  June 
and,  soon  the  longest  day  of  the  year 
will  be  here!  Spring  began  quite 
seasonably,  with  plowing  and  sowing 
done  early.  But  last  month  was  cold, 
with  near-drouth  conditions,  too. 

Sister  Miriam  took  advantage  of  a 
just-right  spell  of  weather  late  in 
March  to  plant  peas  and  lettuce.  Both 
grew  amazingly  fast,  but  then  lay 
under  soft,  wet  snow  a  few  winter¬ 
spring  days.  The  surprise  was  that 
all  seemed  the  better  for  it.  The 
lettuce  was  of  kinds  we  plant  every 
year  and  like  especially  well.  Both 
Black-seeded  Simpson  and  Salad 
Bowl  seem  to  withstand  heat  as  well 
as  frost. 

More  birds  arrived  this  year.  Mi¬ 
grants  kept  us  watching  daily.  We 
noticed  a  lot  more  robins,  but  our 
lonely  bluebirds  again  had  to  drive 
away  unwanted  would-be  neighbors. 
Our  old  friends,  some  with  new 
mates,  are  of  an  advanced  age,  we 
know,  yet  somehow  they  seem  age¬ 
less. 

Redwing,  the  blackbird,  spreads  his 
wings  so  freshly  black  with  caps  of 
red  and  gold.  He  visits  the  feeder 
for  cracked  corn  and  wheat  he  so 
dearly  loves.  His  mate  is  not  far 
away;  her  nest  is  among  the  cattails 
in  a  nearby  field.  Of  course,  there 
are  old  Chick  and  Dee:  hopping  about 
like  popping  corn,  Chick  cannot  tarry 
long.  There  are  little  chicks  and  dees 
in  that  small  hollow  in  the  old  Green¬ 
ing  apple  tree.  Dee  is  quiet,  too,  and 
flies  away  without  even  jabbing  his 
tiny  ebony  bill  at  Jolly,  the  cardinal, 
who  just  flew  down  from  the  bass¬ 
wood  tree.  Holly,  the  cardinal’s 
mate,  waits  timidly  for  any  tidbit  he 
may  take  her.  They  will  be  busy  soon 
with  a  home  in  the  tangle  of  an  old 
Dorothy  Perkins  rambler  rose  at  the 
abandoned  house  nearby;  or  perhaps 
they  will  build  closer  in  the  wild 
grape  and  sumac. 

This  is  the  time  we  like  so  well. 


Nights  seem  not  really  to  come  at 
all  in  June.  There  is  merely  a  quiet 
softening  of  light.  But  now  it  is 
growing  damp,  so  we  find  a  refuge 
in  the  cozy  kitchen.  A  little  crackling 
fire  keeps  the  kettle  singing  a  song. 
In  the  oven  a  small  brown  pot  of 
beans  is  warm;  there  is  fresh  lettuce 
and  homemade  bread.  Simple  fare, 
but  enough  on  a  tray  for  pleasure  by 
the  west  window.  We  hear  the  small 
screech  owl  as  he  awakes  from  his 
sleep  in  a  hollow  oak  along  the  lake 
bank.  It  is  time  to  go  night  flying. 
The  small  birds  disappear  as  if  by 
magic.  Our  thoughts  travel  far  be¬ 
yond  that  gold-rimmed  cloud  in  the 
western  sky,  above  the  first  sapphire 
star  and  the  thin  new  moon  like  a 
polished  half-circle  of  pale  gold. 

New  York  Ellen  R.  Hawkes 


Danger  in  Bee  Stings 

A  medical  journal  recently  re¬ 
ported  that  a  farmer  in  South  Caro¬ 
lina  had  been  stung  on  the  left  hand 
and  forearm  by  six  or  seven  wasps 
and  collapsed  in  15  minutes.  In  seri¬ 
ous  condition  when  he  arrived  at  the 
hospital,  he  was  immediately  given 
epinephrine,  oxygen  and  other  medi¬ 
cation.  Not  before  four  days  had 
passed  did  he  get  better.  Cortisone 
helped  him  greatly. 

Epinephrine  is  known  to  be  help¬ 
ful  in  such  cases,  and  beekeepers 
often  keep  tablets  in  their  medicine 
chests  so  that  fresh  solutions  may 
be  made  promptly  when  needed.  R  is 
not  effective  when  taken  by  mouth, 
but  must  be  injected  as  a  solution 
under  the  skin  by  a  physician. 

The  signs  of  bee  and  wasp  stings 
are  usually  local  pains  of  various  de¬ 
gree,  nettle-rash  (urticaria),  swell¬ 
ing,  and  reddening.  The  first  thing 
to  do  is  to  get  rid  of  the  stinger,  if 
possible,  by  delicate  manipulation 
that  will  not  squeeze  the  poison  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  sting  into  surround¬ 
ing  tissues.  The  stinger  should  be  re¬ 
moved  as  soon  as  possible. 

Alkaline  substances  are  beneficial¬ 
ly  applied  on  bee  and  wasp  stings. 
Weak  solutions  of  household  am¬ 
monia  or  baking  soda  bring  relief  of 
discomfort  by  neutralizing  the  for¬ 
mic  acids  in  the  poison.  Swellings 
of  the  throat  from  stings  in  the 
mouth  can  be  treated,  before  the 
doctor  arrives,  by  applying  hot 
cloths  to  the  neck  and  giving  ice  to 
suck. 

If  there  is  a  general  reaction  of 
the  body  to  the  sting,  lie  down  and 
keep  quiet  for  some  time.  If  the 
patient  feels  shortness  of  breath,,  it 
is  a  sign  that  the  heart  is  affected  by 
the  bee  venom.  Many  people  can  be 
stung  by  10  bees  at  a  time  and  noth¬ 
ing  but  the  formation  of  a  few  pain¬ 
less  papules  results.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  persons  have  severe  re¬ 
actions  and  even  death  after  the 
bites  of  bees  and  wasps  from  what 
the  doctor  calls  anaphylactic  shock. 

Dr.  W.  Schweisheimer 

Keep  the  Soil  in  Place 

(Continued  from  Page  359) 

damage  from  excessive  erosion  show 
that  it  pays  to  keep  soil,  water,  and 
plant  nutrients  in  place.  To  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  their  soils  are  representa¬ 
tive  of  others  in  the  Northeast,  the 
tests  show  that  complete  recovery 
of  soil  productivity  does  not  occur 
quickly  even  under  good  manage¬ 
ment  and  liberal  fertilization.  This, 
of  course,  is  no  reason  for  not  start¬ 
ing  on  the  road  to  recovery,  but  it 
is  a  good  reason  for  not  letting  the 
land  go  downhill  ever  or  at  all.  The 
fact  that  something  approaching 
complete  recovery  can  be  fostered  is, 
however,  very  encouraging. 

G.  R.  Free 
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Roll  on  the  Roofing,  Waterproof  the  Basement 
Two  modern  means  of  simplifying  and  improving  farm  and  home  construc¬ 
tion  are  application  of  aluminum  roofing  in  rolls  and  fitting  polyethylene 
film  around  the  concrete-block  foundation.  Both  primarily  prevent 

entry  of  water. 
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1957  Farm  Fairs 

in  New  York  State 

Fair 

Location 

Dates 

New  York  State . 

.Syracuse  . 

. Aug.  30-Sept. 

7 

Afton  . 

.Afton  . 

. Aug.  12-17 

Albany,  Schenectady,  Greene  Cos.. 

Altamont  . 

. Aug.  19-24 

Allegany  County . 

.Angelica  . 

. Aug.  9-13 

Broome  County . . 

.Whitney  Point 

3 

Cattaraugus  County . 

.Little  Valley.. 

. Aug.  27-31 

Chautauqua  County . 

.Dunkirk  . 

. Sept.  2-7 

Chemung  County . 

.Horseheads  . . . 

. Aug.  11-17 

Chenango  County . 

.Norwich  . 

. Aug.  5-10 

Clinton  County . 

.Morrisonville  . 

3 

Columbia  County . 

.Chatham  . 

2 

Delaware  Valley . 

.Walton  . 

Dundee  . 

.Dundee  . 

. Sept.  19-21 

Dutchess  County . 

.Rhinebeck  _ 

Erie  County . 

.Hamburg  . 

. Aug.  17-24 

Essex  County . 

.Westport  . 

. Aug.  13-17 

Franklin  County . 

.Malone  . 

. Aug.  19-25 

Genesee  County . 

.Alexander  _ 

. Aug.  12-17 

Genesee  Valley  Breeders’ . 

.Avon  . 

. Aug.  31-Sept. 

1 

Hemlock  Lake . 

.Hemlock  . 

Jefferson  County . 

.Watertown  . . . 

. Aug.  19-24 

Lewis  County . 

.Lowville  . 

. Aug.  12-17 

Livingston  County . 

.Caledonia  _ 

Madison  County . 

.Brookfield  _ 

Monroe  County . 

.Henrietta  .... 

. Aug.  19-24 

Montgomery  County . 

.Fonda  . 

4 

Oneida  County . 

.Boonville  _ 

. July  29- Aug. 

3 

Ontario  County . 

.Canandaigua  . 

Orange  County . 

.Middletown  . . . 

. Aug.  3-11 

Oswego  County . 

.Sandy  Creek.. 

. Aug.  12-17 

Otsego  County . 

.Morris  . 

Rensselaer  County . 

.Schaghticoke  . 

. Aug.  30-Sept. 

4 

St.  Lawrence  County . 

.Gouverneur  . . 

Saratoga  County . 

.Ballston  Spa.. 

. Aug.  26-30 

Schoharie  County . 

.Gobleskill  .... 

. Sept.  10-14 

Seneca  County . 

.Waterloo  . 

. July  25-30 

Steuben  County . 

.Bath  . 

2 

Tioga  County . . . 

.Owego  . 

. July  21-27 

Tompkins  County . 

.Ithaca  . 

Trumansburg  . 

.  Trumansburg  . 

. Sept.  11-14 

Ulster  County . 

.Kingston  . 

. Aug.  21-22 

Washington  County . 

.Greenwich  . . . 

. Aug.  20-26 

Wayne  County . 

.Palmyra  . 

Wyoming  County . 

.Pike  . 

Yates  County . 

.Penn  Yan . 

. July  17-20 

1957  4-H  and  FFA  Fairs  in 

New  York 

Cortland  County . 

.Cortland  . 

. Aug.  13-17 

Greene  County . 

.  East  Durham. . 

. Aug.  14-15 

Niagara  County . 

.  Lockport  . 

Onondaga  County . 

. Syracuse  . 

. July  30 

Orleans  County . 

.Albion  . 

. Aug.  7-10 

Rockland  County . 

.  West  Nyack. . . 

. Aug.  23-24 

Sullivan  County . 

.  Grahamsville  . 

. Aug.  28-29 

Warren  County . 

Glens  Falls.  . . . 

. Aug.  14-17 

Joint  Owners  Can  Vote 
in  Wheat  Referendum 

Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  again 
publish  the  fact  that  a  farmer’s  wife 
may  vote  in  the  coming  wheat  refer¬ 
endum  provided  husband  and  wife 
have  a  joint  deed?  Thanks  for  pub¬ 
lishing  it  last  year. 

I  think  it  is  high  time  that  all 
farmers  are  told  about  this,  not  only 
through  farm  magazines  but  also  in 
local  papers  and  the  radio  —  and 
most  of  all  through  the  papers  sent 
out  from  the  county  agricultural 
offices  which  state  only  that  farmers 
must  raise  15  acres  or  more  of  wheat 
in  order  to  be  eligible  to  vote,  never 
mentioning  the  fact  that  the  farmer’s 
wife  can  vote  too  if  her  name  is  on 
a  joint  deed. 

In  1956  we  took  Mother  along  to 
vote  as  she  and  Dad  have  a  joint 
deed  and  they  raise  enough  wheat  to 
be  eligible.  Dad  got  his  ballot  and 
voted,  then  Mother  picked  up  a 
ballot.  The  clerk  who  had  been  doing 
most  of  the  talking  up  until  then  just 
stood  there  with  his  mouth  moving 
without  getting  anything  said.  Final¬ 
ly,  he  blurted  out,  “We  can’t  let  you 
vote.”  I  stepped  up  and  asked,  “Why 
not?”  He  said,  “Well,  they’re  not 
letting  the  women  vote  this  year.” 
I  said,  “That’s  funny.  I  pulled  out 
the  letter  I  got  from  you  which  said 
that  women  could  always  vote  pro¬ 
viding  they  had  a  joint  deed.  Then 
I  showed  them  the  item  in  The  Rural 
New  Yorker  that  said  the  same  thing, 
and  I  also  showed  them  a  copy  of 
Farm  Journal  which  said  women 
could  vote.  The  excuse  was  that  they 
wefe  away  the  day  they  got  their  in¬ 
structions  at  the  county  office  but, 
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since  the  item  in  The  Rural  New 
Yorker  was  plain  enough,  they  said, 
“let  her  vote.” 

I  want  to  be  sure  my  Mother  can 
vote  this  year  too  —  against  controls. 

Pennsylvania  w.  i.  k. 


Book  Note 

Profitable  Roadside  Marketing  — 
By  R.  B.  Donaldson  and  W.  F.  John¬ 
stone.  This  is  a  modest  paper-bound 
book  in  which  the  authors  present 
practical  information  and  ideas  for 
establishment  and  operation  of  farm 
roadside  stands.  The  book  is  full  of 
facts,  figures  and  suggestions  which 
should  interest  and  benefit  any  road¬ 
side  producer  and  marketer.  Two 
appendices  list  roadside  business 
publications  and  companies  which 
make  and  sell  materials,  equipment 
and  machinery  useful  in  production 
or  marketing.  Addresses  are  given. 

Anyone  interested  in  roadside 
stands  for  selling  farm  produce  will 
find  this  book  really  worthwhile. 

For  sale  at  $2.00  by  The  Rural 
New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New 
York  1,  N.  Y.  (N.  Y.  City  residents 
add  six  cents  city  sales  tax.) 
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ARAMITE 

There’s  more  money  for  you  from  better  crops.  A  small  per-acre 
investment  in  Aramite  can  make  a  big  dollar  difference.  Year  after 
year,  field  results  nationwide  prove  the  bigger  and  better  yields  you 
can  expect  with  Aramite  — the  safest,  best-known  mite-killer  today. 

Aramite  gives  outstanding  control  of  most  mite  species  including 
Two-Spotted,  Atlantic,  and  European  Mites.  Equally  effective  on 
melons,  citrus,  corn,  tomatoes,  apples,  peaches,  and  ornamentals.  It  is 
compatible  with  most  insect  and  fungus- killing  chemicals,  has  longer 
residual  activity  and  is  non-hazardous  to  humans  and  animals. 

For  more  than  19  fruit  and  vegetable  non-fodder  crops,  including 
lima  beans,  the  Miller  Amendment  (Public  Law  518)  has  approved 
Aramite  with  a  tolerance  established  of  one  part  in  a  million. 


United  States  Rubber 

Naugatuck  Chemical  Division 


Naugatuck,  Connecticut 


producers  of  seed  protectants,  fungicides,  miticides,  insecticides,  growth  retard- 
arts,  herbicides:  Spergon,  Phygon,  Aramite,  Synklor,  MH,  Alanap,  Duraset. 


LeRoy 


Soil  Pulverizers,  Plow  Packers 
and  Cast  Drum  Land  Rollers. 
Full  particulars  on  request. 
Genuine  parts  available  for  older  Le  Roy  implements. 
LE  ROY  MFG.  CO.,  Box  271 -N,  Doylestown,  Pa. 


SENSATIONAL  GARDEN  TRACTOR 

HOES  between  PLANTS  and  ROWS,  including 
strawberries.  Eliminates  hand  hoeing.  Nothing  elso 
like  this.  Patent  2742840.  Also  TILLS.  Fan¬ 
tastic  offer  to  first  few  inquiries. 

AUTO  HOE,  DE  PERE  39,  WISCONSIN 


HERE'S  FAST,  PORTABLE,  LOW  COST  IRRIGATION! 


Amazing  Vermeer 

POW-R- 

SPRINKLER" 

Simplifies  your  irrigation  problems 
and  lowers  your  cost.  Resembles 
a  giant  lawn  sprinkler  on  wheels. 
Farm  tested  and  proved  over  2 
years.  Thousands  say  it's  the  finest 
system  available  for  row  crops  or 
pasture  irrigation.  Covers  over  A 
acres  at  one  time. 


COVERS  UP  TO  600  FOOT  CIRCLE  WITH 
V4"  TO  3/4/#  OF  "RAIN”  IN  ONE  HOUR 

Giant  140'  or  255'  boom  rotates  on  sturdy  A  wheel  trailer  which  also  acts  as 
extra  pipe  carrier.  Entire  unit  is  pulled  by  any 
area  at  low  precipitation  rate.  Rotates 
80%  of  pipe  moving 


farm  tractor.  Covers  large 
by  water  pressure  only.  Saves  up  to 

Write  tor  Free  Literature,  Low  Prices  and 


of  pipe  moving  labor. 

Name  of  Nearest  Dealer . 

VERMEER  MFG.  CO.  1421  W.Washington,  Pella,  Iowa 

DISTRIBUTOR  FOR  NEW  YORK  AND  NEW 


ENGLAND: 

EASTERN  MACHINERY  CO„  Inc.  80X162 


EASTWOOD  STATION 
SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK 
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Published  Semi-Monthly  By 

Rural  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

John  J.  Dillon,  Publisher,  1899-1950 
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"A  SQUARE  DEAL" 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


There  Is  No  Mystery 

CCORDING  to  a  finding  made  by  a  House 
Agriculture  subcommittee,  retail  food 
prices  have  increased  14  per  cent  in  the  past 
10  years,  while  prices  received  by  farmers  have 
dropped  16  per  cent. 

This,  according  to  the  urban  press,  might 
seem  to  be  a  mystery  worth  investigating.  But, 
continues  the  same  press,  there  is  not  really 
as  much  mystery  to  this  spread  as  appears  at 
first  glance.  Today  the  housewife  is  buying 
greater  convenience,  added  ingredients  and 
neater  packaging  than  she  did  10  years  ago  — 
for  all  of  which  she  must  pay. 

This  may  explain,  however  inadequately,  the 
14  per  cent  increase  in  consumer  prices,  but 
it  can  hardly  account  for  the  16  per  cent  drop 
in  farm  prices. 

The  truth  is  that  the  consumer  is  paying  far 
below  today’s  actual  value  of  the  raw  product 
produced  by  the  farmer.  Actually,  there  is  no 
mystery  to  this  half  of  the  story  either.  Low 
farm  prices  are  due  to  the  failure  of  farmers 
to  organize,  the  complete  ineffectiveness  of 
existing  farm  organizations,  and  the  political, 
economic  and  social  forces  that  are  committed 
to  a  cheap  national  food  policy. 


The  Wheat  Vote — Again 

N  Thursday  next,  the  20th  of  June,  at 
county  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Con¬ 
servation  offices  throughout  most  of  the 
country,  farmers  who  grow  more  than  15 
acres  of  wheat  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
vote  on  whether  or  not  they  want  government- 
supported  wheat  prices  next  year  at  some  $1.78 
a  bushel,  or  $1.18.  Acreage  allotments  are 
going  to  be  in  effect  anyway  but,  only  if  two- 
thirds  of  the  voters  approve  marketing  quotas 
will  wheat  be  subject  to  quotas,  to  quota- 
excess  penalities  and  to  price  support  at  75 
per  cent  of  parity. 

Last  July,  87.4  per  cent  of  the  voters  ap¬ 
proved  marketing  quotas  for  the  1957  crop 
at  a  national  price-support  level  of  $2.00  per 
bushel.  This  year  any  farmer  who  does  not 
comply  with  his  acreage  allotment  is  subject 
to  a  penalty  of  $1.12  for  each  bushel  of  wheat 
he  produces  above  his  quota.  The  only  changes 
in  this  year’s  referendum,  which  is  for  the 
1958  crop,  are  the  lower  level  of  support  off¬ 
ered  and  soil-bank  wheat  acreage’s  inclusion 
in  the  vote-qualifying  15  acres.  New  York, 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  wheat  growers 
are  eligible  to  vote.  In  New  England,  wheat 
acreage  allotments  and  marketing  quotas  do 
not  apply,  even  though  growers  there  are  en¬ 
titled  to  75  per  cent  of  the  level  of  support 
for  commercial  wheat  areas. 

There  seems  little  doubt  but  what  market¬ 
ing  quotas  will  again  be  approved  by  a  two- 
thirds  majority  nationally.  With  the  whole 
price-support  system  being  encouraged  to 
crumble  by  the  present  administration,  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  next  week’s  vote  will  reflect 
such  strong  farm  protest  that  the  margin  of 
approval  may  be  the  highest  in  history.  Funda¬ 
mentally  the  choice  is  not  between  freedom 


and  control,  but  rather  between  fairly  priced 
and  poorly  priced  wheat. 

If  the  quotas  are  defeated,  northeast  farm¬ 
ers  may  eventually  be  able  to  purchase  feeds 
at  lower  prices,  although  this  is  by  no  means 
guaranteed.  But  low  national  grain  prices  have, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  been  suggested  as  a  potenti¬ 
ally  damaging  blow  to  northeast  livestock  and 
poultry  farmers.  It  is  believed  their  encourage¬ 
ment  of  increased  animal  agriculture  in  the 
Midwest  and  West  would  create  very  severe 
competition  for  our  eastern  markets.  Neither 
the  farmer  nor  the  country  is  yet  prepared  for 
an  abrupt  abandonment  of  the  price-support 
system. 

A  vote  against  75-per-cent-of-parity  price 
supports  is  hardly  the  proper  way  to  go  about 
removing  restrictions  on  the  amount  of  grain 
one  can  produce  on  his  own  farm  to  feed  to 
his  own  livestock  and  poultry.  Amendment  to 
the  law  is  the  best  way  to  take  care  of  this. 


Heading  Off  Northeast  Lettuce 

NSPECTION  of  northeast  lettuce  has  been 
suggested  as  a  means  of  assuring  that  only 
high  quality  heads  will  find  their  way  to  mar¬ 
ket.  In  this  way,  competition  from  California 
lettuce  during  our  months  of  local  harvest 
might  be  successfully  met.  While  western  grow¬ 
ers  suffer  from  low  summertime  prices  the 
same  as  northeast  growers  do,  they  have  other 
months  in  which  to  produce  and  market  less 
competitively  at  a  profit.  That  the  State  of 
California  forbids  entry  of  northeast  lettuce 
without  special  inspection — for  fear  some  dis¬ 
ease  or  insect  might  be  introduced — can  surely 
be  considered  unfair.  Nothing  is  done  by  the 
State  of  New  York  to  limit  or  control  the 
lettuce  that  comes  from  California  the  entire 
year,  including  the  months  when  it  competes 
so  strongly  with  the  native  crop. 

While  implementation  of  the  newly  enacted 
marketing-agreement  legislation  could  assist 
New  York  lettuce  growers  in  stabilizing  their 
own  market  supplies  and  in  maintaining  fair 
prices— the  marketing  described  in  the  June  1 
issue  of  The  Rural  New  Yorker  can  help  the 
deal,  too— it  does  not  offer  any  assurance  of  aid 
against  western  competition.  Whatever  ad¬ 
ditional  guarantee  it  might  provide  for  the 
superior  quality  of  lettuce  we  market  could, 
of  course,  be  an  exception  to  this. 

Free  trade  is  a  great  American  principle. 
Why  should  California  reject  it  when  it  comes 
to  moving  our  lettuce  to  its  markets? 


An  Equally  Worthy  Project 

TVfO  one  will  question  the  humanitarian  mo- 
tives  of  American  business  foundations, 
but  there  is  some  doubt  as  to  whether  these 
motives  are  always  pointed  in  the  right  di¬ 
rection. 

Take,  for  example,  the  grants  made  by  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  during  the  first  quarter 
of  1957.  Total  grants  amounted  to  $2,700,000, 
of  which  agriculture  received  the  smallest 
share,  $314,550.  Of  even  greater  concern  are 
the  facts,  first,  that  more  than  half  of  the 
agricultural  grants  were  made  to  foreign 
countries  or  institutions  and,  second,  that  not 
one  penny  was  devoted  to  a  study  of  food  dis¬ 
tribution  in  the  United  States  and  of  the 
below-standard  American  food  diet. 

With  consumer  food  costs  rising  and  farm¬ 
ers’  prices  declining,  about  which  there  is 
further  comment  on  this  page,  and  in  view  of 
the  most  recent  findings  of  the  National  Re¬ 
search  Council  on  the  average  U.  S.  diet,  it 
seems  that  it  is  just  as  important  to  devote 
some  constructive  time  and  funds  to  an 
analysis  of  these  problems  as  it  is  to  appro¬ 
priate  grants  for  rice  technology  in  foreign 
countries. 

The  National  Research  Council  reports  that 
the  diets  in  three  of  every  10  American  house¬ 
holds  provide  less  than  the  recommended  cal¬ 
cium  ( from  milk )  and  that  in  one  of  every  four 
households  there  is  an  insufficiency  of  ascorbic 
acid  ( from  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables )  in  the 
family  diet.  The  Council  has  further  found 
that  diets  generally  improve  as  family  in¬ 
come  rises. 

It  may  be  that  organizations  like  the  Rocke¬ 
feller  Foundation  are  not  aware  of  these 


economic  and  nutritional  imbalances  in  the 
American  economy.  It  is  suggested  therefore 
that  this  is  just  as  worthwhile  a  project  as 
attempting  to  raise  rural  and  farming  stand¬ 
ards  in  foreign  countries.  Certainly  there 
could  be  no  more  practical  application  of  the 
time-tested  adage:  charity  begins  at  home. 


How  To  Sell  Apples 

A  PPLE  growers  in  eastern  New  York  ,and 
**  New  England  will  soon  be  receiving 
membership  blanks  from  the  New  York  and 
New  England  Apple  Institute.  By  making  them 
out  and  returning  them  they  can  pledge  three 
cents  per  bushel  of  apples  to  an  advertising 
program  that  can  add  20  or  more  cents  to 
their  price.  This  year  the  Institute  has  set  a 
goal  of  $200,000  for  apple  advertising  on  tele¬ 
vision,  on  radio,  in  newspapers  and  in  maga¬ 
zines.  Fulfillment  of  this  goal  could  mean  the 
difference  between  success  and  failure  of  or¬ 
chard  operations  in  the  region  during  this 
anticipated  big-crop  year.  According  to  Albert 
B.  Cole,  Institute  president,  “It  is  a  fact  that 
our  advertising  is  effective  —  that,  whenever 
we  put  on  a  program,  we  increase  sales.”  A 
special  merit  of  the  Institute’s  advertising 
program  is  that  it  is  put  on  all  over  the 
country  where  New  York-New  England  apples 
are  sold.  It  builds  the  market  for  northeast 
apples  throughout  the  land. 

Funds  pledged  to  the  Institute  may  eventu¬ 
ally  be  forwarded  directly  to  it  or  be  withheld 
at  cold  storages  or  by  agents  and  commission 
companies.  The  method  is  entirely  up  to  the 
grower.  Since  this  market-building  program 
has  always  been  one  voluntarily  supported  by 
growers,  the  inevitable  “free  riders”  have  also 
obtained  its  benefits  without  assuming  any 
responsibilities.  Isn’t  it  about  time  —  after  20 
years  —  for  all  growers  to  count  their  bless¬ 
ing  and  resolve  to  support  the  Institute  100  per 
cent?  Then  every  grower  would  be  paying  for 
his  own  ride  to  the  bigger  and  better  apple 
markets  the  work  of  the  New  York  and  New 
England  Apple  Institute  creates. 


What  Farmers  Say 

Do  you  know  that  this  United  States  of  America 
of  ours,  the  last  outpost  of  freedom  in  the  world, 
has  lately  adopted  an  attitude  toward  its  farm 
population  that  smacks  of  the  totalitarian  state? 
I  refer  to  one  specific  and  outstanding  case:  the 
U.  S.  A.  vs.  Elsie  Mumma  of  Hummelstown,  Penna. 
Miss  Humma  is  fighting  a  losing  battle,  so  far,  for 
the  right  to  run  her  farm  as  she  sees  fit.  We  will 
all  lose  unless  farmers  and  other  freedom-loving 
people  back  her  both  financially  and  turn  public 
opinion  to  consciousness  of  the  danger  lurking. 

Anyone  interested— every  farmer  ought  to  be— 
should  send  his  contribution  to  the  “Elsie  Mumma 
Wheat  Defense  Fund,  Box  236,  Hummelstown, 
Pa.”  Back  in  the  1940’s  when  Hungary  was 
brought  under  domination  of  the  Communists,  it 
was  the  farmers  who  were  subjugated  first.  “And 
Naboth  said  to  Ahab,  the  Lord  forbid  it  me,  that 
I  should  give  the  inheritance  of  my  fathers  unto 
thee.”  L.  N.  Strassner 


The  article,  “Thought  for  the  Dairy  Co-ops.”,  on 
a  recent  editorial  page  of  The  Rural  New  Yorker 
is  the  beginning  of  the  right  idea:  “The  nation’s 
basic  farm  problem  is  one  of  marketing.”  As  long 
as  Ihere  is  a  little  child  in  this  country  who  does 
not  have  enough  to  eat  and  enough  milk  to  drink, 
there  is  no  overproduction.  And  even  in  these 
days  of  great  prosperity  no  one  will  deny  that 
there  are  such.  When  the  government  or  any 
organization  can  solve  the  problem  of  distribu¬ 
tion  there  will  be  no  “overproduction.” 

Massachusetts  b.  h.  k. 


Brevities 

“God  be  merciful  unto  us,  and  bless  us;  and 
cause  His  face  to  shine  upon  us.”  —  Psa.  67:1. 

The  27th  National  4-H  Club  Conference  will 
be  held  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  June  15-21.  “Citizen¬ 
ship  in  Focus”  will  be  its  major  theme. 

The  new  law  in  New  Jersey  that  creates  an  11- 
member  Poultry  Products  Promotion  Council  also 
provides  for  a  tax  of  one  cent  on  each  hundred¬ 
weight  of  poultry  feefis.  The  State  has  initially 
appropriated  $100,000  to  finance  the  promotion 
program  eventually  to  be  supported  entirely  by 
the  self-help  tax  paid  by  Jersey  poultrymen. 
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You  know  what  happens  to  poultry  income  and 
profits  when  these  diseases  strike  —  blue  comb, 
CRD  (chronic  respiratory  disease  or  air  sac)  and 
synovitis  in  chickens;  mud  fever,  sinusitis  and 
hexamitiasis  in  turkeys. 

For  fast,  most  effective  results  in  fighting  these 
diseases  use  AUREOMYCIN®  Chlortetracycline 
Soluble.  It  is  easy  to  use  and  low  in  cost.  No  fuss 
or  bother— dissolves  quickly  and  uniformly  in  the 
drinking  water. 


I 


More  “Gold”  from  your 
Poultry  and  Livestock 


t  I  e/44-61 
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Golden  Antibiotic . . . 


Remember  that  AUREOMYCIN  Chlortetracycline 
is  the  broad-spectrum  antibiotic  that  is  more 
effective  against  more  diseases.  It  goes  to  work 
immediately  and  its  effectiveness  has  long  been 
established. 

You  can’t  afford  to  experiment  when  you  are 
fighting  calf  or  pig  scours— you  have  to  stop  it  fast ! 

AUREOMYCIN  Soluble  is  your  best  assurance 
because  it  immediately  attacks  scours  in  calves 
and  pigs.  And  it  stays  in  the  animal  longer  to  do 
a  thorough  job. 

AUREOMYCIN  Soluble  dissolves  quickly  in 
the  drinking  water,  milk  or  milk  replacer  and  is 
readily  accepted  by  the  sick  animal. 

Keep  a  supply  of  AUREOMYCIN  Soluble  on 
hand  for  immediate  use  — it’s  your  best  profit 
insurance  to  keep  that  “gold”  coming.  For  free 
literature  write  American  cyanamid  company, 
FARM  AND  HOME  DIVISION,  NEW  YORK  20,  N.  Y. 


CHLORTETRACYCLINE 


SOLUBLE 


June  15,  1957 
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So,  this  year  kill  flies  the  easy,  modern  way  with  Diazinon. 
Remember,  one  spraying  of  Diazinon  retains  its  fly  killing  power 
4-8  weeks. That  means  real  economy  and  conven¬ 
ience.  Call  your  farm  supply  dealer  and  ask  for 
long  residual  Diazinon  today. 


ORIGINATORS  OF 


COT  INSeCT/C/DFS 


GEIGY  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICALS 

Division  of  Geigy  Chemical  Corporation  •  Saw  Mill  River  Road,  Ardsley,  N.  V. 


Now... LOWER  COST 

than  other  BIG  CAPACITY  FARM  DRYERS 


You 

Can  Get 
a  Creosoted 
Unadilla  NOW 


The  famous  lock-dowelled 
Unadilla  can  be  immediately 
shipped  to  your  farm.  Unadilla 
has  new  extra-heavy  patented 
front  lugs  to  hold  greater  en¬ 
silage  loads  than  ever.  Each 
Unadilla  is  dowelled  to  really 
stand  up  against  wind,  and  now 
your  Unadilla  can  be  factory- 
creosoted  to  stand  up  against 
time.  Of  course  wood  staves 
are  uneffected  by  ensilage 
juices.  Write  for  free  catalog. 
You  can  have  3  years  to  pay. 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 

BOX  C-627,  UNADILLA,  N.  Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


the  PUMP 


\::r.  floaty  m 


Does  the  Milk  Taste  Good? 
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Dependable — Nothing  matches  a  Jacuzzi  jet 
pump  for  trouble-free  water  service.  For  shal¬ 
low  or  deep  wells  to  400  feet,  only  one  moving 
part  and  it’s  above  ground.  No  lubricating  or 
frost-proofing  needed.  Automatic  self-priming. 


Extra  pressure  —  Jacuzzi  jet 
pumps  assure  better  performance 
from  automatic  washers  . .  .  bet¬ 
ter  fire  protection,  too. 

BE  CHOOSEY  .  BUY  JACUZZI’ 


FREE  BOOKLET 

Send  for  bulletins  and 
name  of  nearest  dealer. 


■  JACUZZI  BROS.  INC. 
I  UPPER  COURT  ST. 

1 
I 


BINGHAMTON.  N.  Y. 

Send  bulletins  on  your  jet  pumps. 

Name _ 

Address. _ 


Connecticut  meeting  confronts  the  problem 
of  market-milk  flavors  created  by  bulk 
tanks 9  pipeline  milkers,  grass  silage . 


ATE  last  month  at  the 
University  of  Connecticut 
grass  silage  was  declared 
to  be  a  serious  menace  to 
desirable  milk  flavor.  At 
a  dairy  flavors  symposium 
in  Storrs,  Kenneth  Geyer, 
general  manager  of  Connecticut 
Milk  Producers’  Assn.,  reported  the 
making  and  use  of  grass  silage  to  be 
“a  problem  we  never  seem  to  get 
solved.”  Higher  per-farm  production 
and  increased  storage  of  milk  in  bulk 
at  the  farms  —  “there  are  mighty  few 
one-,  two-,  and  three-can  producers 
left  among  CMPA  producers”  —  con¬ 
found  the  situation,  he  inferred,  by 
jeopardizing  not  perhaps  a  can  or 
two  at  a  milking  but  a  dairyman’s 
entire  milk  production  for  a  two-day 


Through  the  face  of  the  cow  can 
come  the  flavor  of  milk.  The  feed  she 
eats  and  the  air  she  breathes  affect 
the  savor  of  her  secretion. 

period.  Geyer  wondered  if  the  ex¬ 
tension  service  should  ever  have 
given  so  much  promotion  to  grass 
silage;  “my  recommendation  to 
farmers  would  be  to  get  in  more  stem 
crushers  for  hay.”  But  W.  R.  Hessel- 
tine  of  the  University,  citing  grass 
silage  as  very  important  to  best  con¬ 
servation  of  roughage,  throught  that 
with  sodium  bisulfite  an  acceptable 
feeding  program  could  be  developed. 
W.  A.  Cowan,  head  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture  animal  industries  depart¬ 
ment,  predicted  nevertheless  that  the 
period  1850-1965  might  one  day  be 
recalled  as  “the  silage  era’  'in  dairy 
farming.  With  development  of  field 
machinery  to  cut,  chop,  harvest,  de¬ 
hydrate  and  pelletize  roughage,  he 
thought,  we  might  eventually  make 
no  more  silage. 

W.  M.  Roberts  of  the  North  Caro¬ 
lina  State  College  dairy  department 
defined  milk  with  desirable  flavor  as 
“slightly  sweet,  mild,  bland,  full- 
bodied”,  and  “without  any  distinct 
flavor.”  He  said  that  milk  needed  at 
least  12  per  cent  total  solids  to  pro¬ 
vide  that  “totality  of  taste”  gener¬ 
ally  associated  with  desirable  milk. 
He  declared  that,  although  “we  can 
produce  good  milk  in  10-gallon  cans,” 
it  is  easier  to  deliver  quality  milk  of 
good  flavor  by  use  of  bulk  tanks. 
Prof.  Roberts  reported  on  the  use 
of  a  surface  tension  test  to  distin¬ 
guish  between  oxidized  and  rancid 
milk  at  North  Carolina.  On  a  simple 
tensiometer,  rancid  milk  usually 
reads  considerably  lower  than  the 
47-50  reading  for  normal  milk.  He 
also  revealed  that  flavor-removing 
equipment  is  now  being  test- 
operated  in  dairy  plants. 

Unwanted:  Foaming  Milk 

In  discussing  rancidity  more  gener¬ 
ally,  R.  G.  Jensen  of  the  animal  in¬ 
dustries  department  averred  that  it 
has  increased  as  a  result  of  modern 
milking  practices.  Foaming,  agita¬ 
tion  and  churning  of  warm  raw  milK 
in  pipelines  frequently,  and  in  bulk 
tanks  occasionally,  he  observed . 


causes  the  enzyme  lipase  to  split 
short  chain  acids  off  from  fat  mole¬ 
cules  so  as  to  give  a  “pungent,  bitter, 
sour,  rotten — or  rancid”  taste.  This 
milk,  he  advised,  is  suitable,  if  for 
anything,  only  for  feeding  to  pigs. 
Among  measures  Prof.  Jensen  cited 
as  worthwhile  for  pipeline-tank 
dairymen  to  follow  were:  milk  cows 
rapidly,  eliminate  cracked  milk 
tubes,  tighten  all  connections,  avoid 
pipeline  risers — six  or  seven  usually 
guarantee  rancid  milk,  avoid  long- 
over  250  feet  or  so  —  pipelines,  cool 
milk  quickly,  eliminate  stripper  cows, 
and  avoid  excessive  agitation  of  milk 
in  tanks.  Even  though  some  special¬ 
ists  -doubt  its  efficacy,  green  feed, 
according  to  Prof.  Jensen,  will  tend 
to  reduce  susceptibility  of  milk  to 
rancidity.. Some  cows  always  produce 
milk  that  goes  rancid  when  cooled, 
however,  he  observed. 

V.  R.  Smith  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  pointed  out  that,  be¬ 
cause  “blood  is  the  mother  material 
of  milk”,  odors  and  flavors  that  get 
into  a  cow’s  circulatory  system  are 
likely  to  get  into  her  milk.  Claiming 
“weed  and  feed”  flavors  to  be  most 
troublesome,  he  said  they  could  be 
transmitted  to  milk  via  the  sto'mach, 
or  lungs;  contact  pesticides  have  also 
been  found  to  be  absorbable  into 
milk  through  the  skin.  In  addition  to 
these  externally  caused  flavors,  Prof. 
Smith  reported,  there  are  those  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  individuality  of  the 
cow.  Thus,  cows  in  advanced  stages 
of  lactation,  by  producing  more 
chlorides  and  less  lactose,  give  milk 
with  a  salty  taste.  Mastitis  can  cause 
a  salty  flavor,  too,  Prof.  Smith 
warned,  and  cows  with  ketosis  may 
produce  “eowy”  or  “sweetish”  milk 


The  advantages  of  pipeline  milking 
should  not  be  lost  by  production  of 
rancid  milk.  Lines  need  a  limit  to 
length,  and  risers  must  be  avoided. 

“Any  milk  from  a  treated  cow  (for 
mastitis  or  ketosis)”,  he  admonished, 
“should  be  kept  out  of  the  supply.” 
Because  all  feed-crop  plants  contain 
volatile  acids  and  essential  oils,  the 
problem  of  feeding  for  flavor  can  be 
very  complex,  he  declared.  Even  al¬ 
falfa  imparts  some  off  flavor,  he  said, 
and  Ladino  clover  can  be  trouble¬ 
some,  too.  “Feeds  causing  off-flavor 
are  legion”,  was  the  Wisconsin  man’s 
summary  of  the  general  problem. 
The  only  other  means  besides  milk  by 
which  blood  can  dissipate  a  concen¬ 
tration  of  off-flavor  constituents,  he 
said,  are  the  kidneys  and  lungs.  It 
takes  about  two  hours  for  feed  flav¬ 
ors  to  reach  highest  intensity  in  milk, 
he  said,  with  disappearance  of  most 

(Continued  on  Page  371) 


YES,  SPRAY  LESS  FOR  EFFECTIVE  FLY  CONTROL  because  one 
spraying  of  Diazinon  on  dairy  barn  walls  and  ceilings  kills  flies 
and  retains  this  killing  power  for  4-8  weeks. 


PAY  LESS  FOR  EFFECTIVE  FLY  CONTROL  because  usually  two 
sprayings  of  Diazinon  will  solve  your  fly  control  problem  all 
season.  This  means  less  time,  less  labor,  and  less  inconvenience. 


RUPTURE-EASER 

T.M.  Reg.  U.S.  Pat.  Off.  (A  Piper  Brace  Truss) 


Double.. .$5.95 
Right  or  left  n0 

Side  S495  Required 

A  strong,  form-fitting  washable  support  for 
reducible  inguinal  hernia.  Back  lacing  adjust¬ 
able.  Snaps  up  in  front.  Adjustable  leg  strap. 
Soft,  flat  groin  pad.  No  steel  or  leather  bands. 
Unexcelled  for  comfort.  Also  used  as  after 
operation  support.  For  men,  women,  children. 
Mail  orders  give  measure  around  lowest  part  of 
abdomen  and  state  right  or  left  or  double.  We 
prepay  postage  except  on  C.O.D.'s. 

PIPER  BRACE  CO. 

811  Wyandotte  Dept.  RY-67,  Kansas  City  3,  Mo. 
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At  the  first  Western  Pennsylvania  Swine  Producers  Assn,  feeder  pig  sale 
in  Indiana,  Pa.,  768  animals  averaged  a  little  over  35  cents  a  pound.  Hobart 
Farthing,  Findley,  Ohio,  was  auctioneer. 


Successful  Feeder  Pig  Sales 


IN  PENNSYLVANIA 

At  Western  Pennsylvania  Swine 
Producers  Assn.’s  consignment  sale 
recently  at  Indiana,  Pa.,  768  feeder 
pigs  ranging  from  25  to  125  pounds 
in  weight  averaged  $35.10  per 
hundredweight.  This  figure  topped 
prevailing  private  sale  prices  by 
$5.00  per  hundredweight. 

Fourteen  buyers  from  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  and  Pennsylvania  took  the 
pigs.  Biggest  single  buyer  was  Gene 
Lightman,  owner  and  operator  of  Del 
Valley  Farms  at  Westville,  N.  J.,  who 
took  206  animals,  including  the  top- 
price  lot  of  15  26-pound  Hampshires 
at  $47  per  hundredweight. 

Stepped  up  activity  by  private  buy¬ 
ers  just  before  the  sale  kept  offerings 
to  a  fraction  of  what  had  been 
anticipated.  But  association  officials 
are  confident  that  the  favorable 
prices  received  at  the  first  auction 
will  entice  a  greater  number  at  the 
Fall  sale  next  November  19. 

This  first  cooperative  feeder  pig 
sale  in  Pennsylvania  was  initiated  by 
Dwight  E.  Younkin,  swine  specialist 
at  the  Pennsylvania  State  University. 
For  years  more  pigs  have  been  far¬ 
rowed  in  Western  Pennsylvania  than 
can  be  fed  out  for  market.  The  rea¬ 
son  is  lack  of  adequate  corn. 

Younkin  and  his  associates  were 
convinced  that  a  consignment  sale 
big  enough  to  attract  large  buyers 
could  be  the  answer  to  relatively  low 
prices  offered  privately  to  individual 
farmers  for  separate  small  lots  of  sur- 
plus  pigs.  County  agents  and  produc¬ 
ers  agreed.  The  area-wide  problem — 
too  many  surplus  pigs  —  was  com¬ 
mon  to  each  county.  The  sale  has 
proved  to  be  a  highly  satisfatory 
solution.  N.  M.  Eberly 


IN  MARYLAND 

At  the  Second  Maryland  Feeder 
Pig  Sale  last  month,  614  pigs  brought 
an  average  of  35  cents  per  pound. 
With  the  lightest  lot  at  19  pounds 
and  the  heaviest  at  104,  the  average 
weight  of  all  the  pigs  was  57  pounds. 
Thus  each  animal  averaged  almost 


$20.  The  high-selling  lot  of  eight 
Berkshires  weighed  304  pounds  and 
was  sold  for  53  cents  per  pound.  A 
78-pig  lot  of  86-pound  Hampshires 
was  purchased  at  34.25  cents  per 
pound  by  J.  R.  Kriebel  of  Harris¬ 
burg,  Penna. 

The  Maryland  Swine  Producers 
Assn,  initiated  the  feeder  pig  sale 
in  1956  to  provide  an  outlet  for 
choice  stock  and  to  encourage  im¬ 
proved  breeding  and  management  of 
swine.  Pigs  in  the  sale  are  consigned 
by  the  breeder,  who  must  castrate 
them  successfully;  and  they  are 
weaned  at  least  seven  days  before 
the  sale.  Vaccinated  against  cholera 
and  free  from  lice,  the  pigs  are  cer¬ 
tified  not  to  have  been  exposed  to  any 
contagious  disease.  All  are  graded 
prior  to  sale. 


With  N.  J.  Livestock 

White  Gates  Farms  of  Flanders, 
N.  J.,  had  the  grand  chamgion  bull 
and  Hockhockson  Farm  of  Eaton- 
town  entered  the  grand  champion  fe¬ 
male  at  the  Aberdeen-Angus  Field 
Day  late  last  month  at  the  College 
of  Agriculture  in  New  Brunswick. 
The  reserve  grand  champion  bull 
was  entered  by  Stephen  D.  Birch, 
Mahrapo  Farms,  Mahwah;  the  re¬ 
serve  grand  champion  female  was  a 
White  Gates  animal.  Eugene  K.  Den¬ 
ton  is  owner  of  White  Gates  Farm, 
and  Dr.  Robert  A.  Cook  owns  Hock¬ 
hockson  Farm.  The  show,  sponsored 
by  the  animal  husbandry  department, 
attracted  nine  exhibitors  who  showed 
50  Angus.  A  two-  and  a  half-year-old 
heifer  from  Hockhockson  Farm  re¬ 
cently  joined  the  herd  of  President 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  on  his  farm 
at  Gettysburg,  Penna. 


Sheepfields  Farm,  New  Vernon, 
N.  J.,  showed  grand  champion  ram 
and  ewe  lambs  at  the  show  of  the 
N.  J.  Sheep  Breeders’  Association 
last  month  at  the  College  of  Agri 
culture.  Sheepfields  is  owned  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Godfrey  S.  Beresford,  who 
breed  Hampshires.  The  reserve  cham¬ 


pion  ram,  a  Cheviot,  was  entered  by 
Frances  Williams,  16,  of  Sergeants- 
ville,  and  the  reserve  champion  ewe, 
a  Dorset,  was  shown  by  Rutgers  Uni¬ 
versity. 

D.  M.  Babbitt 

Good  Butter  from 
Raw  Milk 

As  a  faithful  and  interested  reader 
of  The  Rural  New  Yorker,  I  wish  to 
dispute  your  answer  to  the  inquiry 
concerning  bitter  butter. 

We  have  made  butter  here  on  our 
farm  for  several  years.  Never  pas¬ 
teurizing  the  milk,  we  have  never 
had  a  complaint  from  any  of  our 
customers  on  the  taste  of  the  butter 
except  during  the  first  day  or  two 
of  early  grass.  The  only  complaint  is 
that  we  are  not  always  able  to  supply 
enough  butter  to  all  the  customers 
at  one  time. 

If  great  pains  are  taken  in  “work¬ 
ing”  all  the  water  out  of  the  butter 
before  and  after  it  has  been  salted, 
there  never  will  be  any  bad  flavors 
of  any  kind.  The  water  comes  mostly 
from  that  which  is  added  to  “wash” 
the  butter  after  it  is  “gathered”  in 
the  churn.  Year  after  year  before  the 
pasteurizing  process  was  discovered, 
delicious  butter  was  made  by  hand 
just  as  we  make  it  now.  Many,  many 
farm  women  took  the  time  and  care 
necessary  to  turn  out  well-worked 
quality  butter.  The  wooden  bowl  and 
butter  ladle  are  just  as  important  in 
the  making  of  good  butter  as  is  the 
churn. 

Pasteurization  may  be  vitally  im¬ 
portant  in  the  purifying  of  certain 
dairy  products,  but  science  has  not 
as  yet  discovered  that  it  is  necessary 
to  the  making  of  good  butter.  It  may 
destroy  some  natural  goodness.  We 
feel  reasonably  sure  that  pasteurizing 
of  the  milk  or  cream  is  not  the  only 
answer  to  the  problem  of  bitter 
butter.  A  little  more  patience  and 
persistence  in  working  the  butter  is 
a  more  practical  answer  than  pas¬ 
teurization.  Mrs.  H.  K.  Engel 

DOGS 


REGISTERED 

Border  Collie  Pups 

Pure  bred  Border  Collies 
make  work  easier  for  ths 
farmer.  They  gather  and 
drive  cattle,  sheep.  hogs 
and  pen  poultry. 

MALYDA  FARM 

ROUTE  I,  BOX  224 

LIBERTYVILLE,  ILL. 


REGISTERED  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS 

From  real  heel  driving  parents.  Born  low  heel  strikers. 
Males  $15;  Females  $12.  $1.00  extra  for  registration 

paper.  JOSEPH  WINKLER. _ HANjtINS,  N.  Y. 

—  REGISTERED  COC K E R  SP A N I  EL  PUPPIES  — 
$35.00.  HEALTHY  FARM  RAISED.  REDS. 

F.  VAN  DEUSEN, _ SCH  U  Y  LER  V I LLE,  N.  Y. 

Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 

ST  BERNARDS  —  A.  K.  C.  -  - 

HEALTHY  FARM  RAISED  PUPPIES 
W.  E,  YODER,  MEYERSDALE,  PA.  Phone:  424-M 

MINIATURE  PINCHERS  Since  1946.  Show  and 
Pet  Stock.  VEROMA  KENNELS,  North  Bay,  N.  Y. 


—  SHEPHERDS:  ENGLISH,  REG.  COW  DOGS  — 
4  months,  long  coated  male  chi.,  female  Scottie  pup. 
N.  ELLSWORTH,  VICTOR,  NEW  YORK 


ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPPIES  —  REGISTERED 
JULIA  STRITTMATTER,  SEWELL,  NEW  JERSEY 


RABBITS 

yjk  r’a i s e  rabbits 

Ma  full  time  business 

OR  WELL  PAID  HOBBY 

1  hoosands  of  Raisers  Needed  To  Meet  The 
Tremendous  Demand  for  MEAT— FUR— 
LABORATORY-BREEDING  STOCK. 

Know  the  facts  describing  25 
Breeds, BreedingandCare, Markets, Etc. 
Pius  Bulletin,  25  Cents  We  Are  Association 
r  of  Breeders  who  want  to  see  you  start  right! 

AMERICAN  RABBIT  ASS’N.38.  ARBA  Bldg.  Pittsburgh,  Penna. 

CHINCHILLAS 


—  SOUTH  .  AMERICAN  CHINCHILLAS  — 
NOT  RABBITS.  N.C.B.A.  Registered  or  subject  to. 
Sired  by  Blue  Ribbon  Winner.  Write  for  prices  and 
free  literature.  JOHN  SISCO,  ERIN,  NEW  YORK 


—  DISPOSING  ENTIRE  HERD  CHINCHILLAS  — 
$35  EACH.  FREE  CAGE  EACH  PAIR. 
LARGE,  HEALTHY  ANIMALS. 

FRANCES  BOWEN,  R.F.D.  I,  MILLMONT,  PA. 
Farm  Located  I  i/a  Miles  North  of  Harfleton,  Penna. 


GOATS 


You’ll  Like  Goat  Milk!  Profit  and  health  with  dairy 
goats.  Booklet  plus  year's  subscription  monthly  maga¬ 
zine:  Spe.  $1.  Dairy  Goat  Journal,  F-21,  Columbia,  Mo. 


HORSES  AND  PONIES 


PONIES:  Send  for  List  of  REGISTERED  and 
GRADE  PONIES,  BRED  MARES.  STALLIONS, 
MARES  with  FOALS,  and  1957  FOALS. 
HIGHLAWN  FARM,  WARNER,  N.  H. 


RAW  WOOL  WANTED 

MONTGOMERY  WORSTED  MILLS  INC. 
MONTGOMERY,  ORANGE  CO.,  NEW  YORK 


JUNE  Is  DAIRY  MONTH  and 
YOU  can  help!  During  June  — 
and  all  year  long  —  you  can  help 
sell  dairy  products  with  ideas 
like  these: 

*  Put  up  a  roadside  sign  adver¬ 

tising  milk 

*  Set  up  a  milk  bar  at  your 

county  fair 

*  Serve  milk  at  all  farm  meetings 

*  Use  lots  of  dairy  products  in 

your  own  home 

*  Publicize  milk  at  every  oppor¬ 

tunity 

*  Support  farmer-controlled  milk 

promotion  organizations  like 
Milk  for  Health,  Inc. 

Support  the  Product  that  Sup¬ 
ports  You! 

New  York  Artificial 
Breeders’  Cooperative 

B0X  ^VARfV  Ithaca> 

52fr-B  Vj  lf\U*y  N.  Y. 

Serving  Dairy  Herds  in  New  York 
and  Western  Vermont  Since  1940. 


BEEF  CATTLE 


\\^  REGISTERED  HEREFORDS  V 

X  Accredited  Herd 

w  '  *<3 

BREEDING  STOCK  AT  ALL  'TIMES 
Lewis  Breeding  Lorry  Dom.  Breqdin<j 

"FARMLANDS" 

COOPERSTOWN,  N.  Y. 

-Phone  417  Webster  Tilton 


REGISTERED 

HEREFORD  BEEF  CATTLE 

10  Open  Heifers;  10  Bred  Heifers; 

4  Heifers  with  calves  at  foot. 
Bulls  various  ages.  Steers. 

WALTER  W.  FISK,  WOLCOTT,  N.  Y. 
Telephone  7111 

“THINK  ABERDEEN  ANGUS” 

WHEN  YOU  THINK  OF  BEEF  CATTLE  — 
For  more  information  on  Angus  contact: 

PROFESSOR  JOHN  I.  MILLER, 

Secretary  New  York  Angus  Association 
WING  HALL,  Cornell  University,  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


Reg.  Polled  Herefords 

BULLS  READY  FOR  SERVICE 
OPEN  AND  BRED  HEIFERS 
Modern  Bloodlines.  T.  B.  and  Bangs  Accredited  Herd 
BATTLEGROUND  FARMS 
FREEHOLD.  NEW  JERSEY  PHONE:  8-2224 


-  ANGUS  - - 

Performance  tested,  big,  fast  growing  type  of  pure 
Scotch  breeding.  Request  folder  and  data. 
WYE  PLANTATION.  QUEENSTOWN.  MARYLAND 

-  HEREFORD  BEEF  CATTLE  - 

Will  turn  your  pasture  and  hay  into  profit.  Very 
little  labor  required.  Foundation  stock  of  proven 
and  popular  bloodlines  can  be  purchesed  from  our 
members.  Write  for  information  — 

NEW  YORK  STATE  HEREFORD  ASSOCIATION, 
22  WING  HALL,  CORNELL  UNIV.,  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE:  REGISTERED  POLLED  HEREFORDS 

YOUNG  SERVICE  BULLS,  BRED  HEIFERS,  COWS 
with  CALVES.  Rebred.  Ship  any  State.  THE  GAGE 
STOCK  FARMS, _ DELANSON.  NEW  YORK 

DAIRY  CATTLE 

real  MILKING  SHORTHORNS  •  SINCE  1936 

O.  Hendrickson.  Greenlawn  Farm.  Cobleskill.  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


Chester  White;  Chester-Yorkshire  cross:  6-8-10 
weeks.  $I2-$I3-$I4  each.  Truck  delivery  on  50  or 
more  within  reasonable  distance. 

LIGHTNING  RANCH,  VIRGINIA  ROAD 

CONCORD,  MASS. _ Telephone  EM  9-9543 


REGISTERED  YORKSHIRE 

—  SERVICE  BOARS  and  SPRING  PIGS  — 
SIRED  by  NEW  YORK  STATE  GRAND  CHAMPION 
DAMS  OF  CHAMPION  BLOOD  LINES 
BATTY  END  RANCH 

DENNIS  FEITSHANS,  Phone  2286,  AKRON.  N.  Y. 


FREE  CIRCULAR:  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 
Since  1934.  C.  LUTZ.  Middletown  I.  Maryland 


MINNESOTA  NO.  ONE  REGISTERED  AND 
UNREGISTERED  SOWS,  BOARS  AND  PIGS. 
BRENHAVEN  FARM 

BOX  125,  R.  D.  3.  APOLLO.  PENNA. 


HAMPSHIRES:  MEAT  TYPE  BOARS  and  GILTS 
Slaughter  and  Production  Records  Available 
CEDAR  POINT  FARMS,  BOX  718,  EASTON,  MD. 


SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA  SERVICE  BOARS 
ALL  AGES.  BRED  GILTS.  SHOATS 
Extra  Nice.  Bred  for  MORE  LEAN  MEAT;  Also 
BABY  PIGS.  C.  W.  HILLMAN, 

VINCENTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY  Phone:  8481 


MAPLEHURST  DUROCS,  FALL  GILTS,  BOARS  and 
SPRING  PIGS.  Russell  F.  Pattington,  Scipio  Ctr.,  N.Y. 

SHEEP 


CorriedLale 

Sheep  out-produce  any  other  breed  in  existence  today. 
For  Breeding  Stock  and  List  of  Breeders  Write: 
AMERICAN  CORRIEDALE  ASSOCIATION, 
ROLLp  E.  SINGLETON,  Secretary, 

108-V  PARKHILL,  COLUMBIA,  MISSOURI 


Let  SUFFOLK  SHEEP  Increase  Your  Farm  Income. 

BOOKLET  and  BREEDERS’  LIST  FREE 
Write  NATIONAL  SUFFOLK  SHEEP  ASSOCIATION 
BOX  324- NY,  COLUMBIA,  MISSOURI 


-  REGISTERED  CHEVIOT  LAMBS  - 

YEAR  OLD  EWES.  ABSOLUTE  PURE  BREDS 
FRANCIS  HALLOWELL,  STONINGTON,  CONN. 
PHONE:  Mystic-Jefferson  6-9116 


KARAKUL  SHEEP  and/or  Baby  LAMBS  For  Sale 
EASTERN  KARAKUL  SHEEP  FARM 
MEDUSA,  NEW  YORK,  Phone:  Oak  Hill  2-4186 


FOR  SALE:  CORRIEDALE  REGISTERED  LAMBS 
Sired  by  Eastern  District  Champion  Ram. 

Also  some  EXCEPTIONAL  EWES  and  YEARLINGS 
NORMANDY  FARM,  LITCHFIELD,  CONN 
TELEPHONE:  JORDAN  7-5050 


BURROS 


-  MEXICAN  BURROS  - . 

$98  up.  Saddle  and  Birdie  $40;  Cart  $120:  Harness 
$45;  Halter  $3.00.  Over  50  to  choose  from. 

C.  P.  ZIEGER,  RIDGEBURY 
RIDGEFIELD,  CONN.  Phone:  IDIewood  8-6949 
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New  York  FFA  Officers  of  Winning  Chapters 
Presidents  of  FFA  chapters  that  finished  in  the  top  10  per  cent  in  the  195 
FFA  Crop  Demonstration  Program,  left  to  right:  William  Rockefeller 
l  helps;  Terry  A.  Weston,  Marion;  Reginald  Stephens,  Wayland;  Gordo: 
Risley,  Addison ;  Joseph  Mativiejow,  Dundee;  Gary  Maine,  Manchester 
Gerald  Bistoff,  Akron;  Thomas  Hitchcock,  Port  Byron;  and  Irving  Hobir 
o  land  I  atent.  In  rear  are  Harold  L.  Noakes,  state  crop  demonstration 
committee  chairman,  and  Garland  Clarke,  of  G.L.F.  Cooperative  Exchange 

Inc.,  sponsor. 
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Won  first  cooking  contest  three  years  ago 


13-Year-Old  Cook  From  Walden,  New  York 
Wins  Prizes  at  Two  Different  Fairs 


Ethel  Comfort  and  her  mother  can 
be  doubly  proud  of  those  ribbons. 
Ethel  won  them  at  two  different 
fairs!  Last  year  Ethel  entered  cook¬ 
ing  competition  at  both  the  New 
York  State  Fair  and  at  the  Orange 
County  Fair  and  she  won  a  total  of 
8  top  awards. 

Teen-age  Ethel  agrees  with  older 
cooks  on  the  importance  of  good 
ingredients.  That’s  why  she  uses 
Fleischmann’s  Active  Dry  Yeast. 
“Fleischmann’s  helps  take  the 
guesswork  out  of  cooking,”  says 
Ethel.  “It  always  rises  fast,  and 
it’s  easy  to  use.” 

•  Why  is  it  so  many  prize-winning 
cooks  like  Fleischmann’s  Active 
Dry  Yeast?  Out  of  10,000  prize 


winners  surveyed,  over  90%  de¬ 
pend  on  Fleischmann’s!  That’s  be¬ 
cause  Fleischmann’s  Active  Dry 
Yeast  is  so  fast  rising,  so  easy  to 
use.  Convenient,  too,  stays  fresh 
for  months  right  on  your  shelf. 
With  Fleischmann’s  always  handy, 
it’s  easier  to  serve  yeast-raised  spe¬ 
cialties  to  your  family — and  to 
make  the  new  “Yeast-Riz”  Main 
Dishes.  When  you  bake  at  home, 
use  Fleischmann’s  Active  Dry 
Yeast.  Get  a  “Thrifty  Three”  strip 
today. 

Get  the  new 
"Triple-Fresh" 

Pack 

Another  Fine  Product  of  Standard  Brands  Inc. 


An  opportunity 
to  earn  a  steady  income 

We  are  looking  for  a  few  reli¬ 
able  active  men  to  act  as  our 
sales  representatives  in  areas 
where  we  have  no  representa¬ 
tive  at  the  present  time. 

The  men  selected  will  be  given  an  exclusive 
territory  and  an  opportunity  to  develop  a 
permanent  business  and  a  steady  income. 
The  type  of  men  we  are  seeking  should  be 
able  to  earn  at  least  $75.00  per  week  —  and 
probably  more. 

The  work  consists  of  calling  upon  farmers 
and  securing  subscriptions  to  The  Rural 
New  Yorker.  Although  previous  sales  ex¬ 
perience  is  desirable,  it  is  not  essential. 

Anyone  who  enjoys  meeting  people  and  is 
willing  to  work  will  find  the  work  both 
interesting  and  profitable.  No  investment  of 
any  kind  is  required.  Applicants  must  own 
a  car  and  should  have  some  farm  background. 

Please  state  age,  references  and  past  busi¬ 
ness  experience. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  — 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER, 

333  WEST  SOth  ST.,  NEW  YORK  1,  N.  ¥. 


Swatting  Average 

The  wintry  days  with  snow  and  ice  are  now  a  bygone  thing: 

Out  on  the  fence  by  the  garden  gate  I  hear  the  spring  birds  sing. 
But  summer  days  will  soon  be  here  and  I  can  tell  you  why: 

I  got  my  last  year’s  swatter  out  and  killed  a  this  year’s  fly! 
Pennsylvania  —  Gladys  Hash  Felice 


Colonial  Rose 

This  time  it  takes  its  place  on  your 
dressing  table,  or  in  your  living- 
room. 

Remember  grandmother’s  rose  jar, 
or  potpourri?  You  had  only  to  raise 
the  stopper  to  be  transported  into 
a  rose  garden  though  the  snow  might 
be  deep  outside  the  windows.  With 
old-fashioned  apothecary  jars  appear¬ 
ing  again  in  variety  stores,  you  too 
can  have  a  rose  jar  this  year,  or 
make  several  as  gifts. 

Summer  is  the  time  to  put  into 
practice  the  old  “Gather  ye  rosebuds 
while  ye  may”  for  winter  enjoyment. 
The  choicest  red  roses  (red  holds  its 
color  best)  and  any  of  the  sweetest 
smelling  varieties  should  be  picked 
while  the  rose  blooms  are  in  full  bud 
but  not  completely  blown.  Gather 
them  on  a  clear  morning  after  the 
dew  has  left  them.  Spread  the  petals 
carefully  to  dry  on  screening,  old 
papers  or  cheesecloth  in  a  dry  pro¬ 
tected  place  away  from  all  direct  sun¬ 
light.  This  may  take  a  week,  some¬ 
times  two  weeks.  Turn  the  petals 
daily  for  quicker  drying.  If  left  too 
long  some  of  the  fragrance  may  dis¬ 
appear. 


Jar  Is  Back 

When  thoroughly  dry  hand-rub  the 
petals,  or  not,  as  you  choose.  Some 
people  like  to  add  their  own  garden 
lavendar,  also  dried  thoroughly  by 
hanging  the  heads  down  in  a  dry 
place.  If  your  lavendar  and  roses  are 
not  ready  to  combine  at  the  same 
time,  keep  each  in  a  tightly  covered 
airtight  jar  away  from  light. 

To  each  quart  of  petals,  mixed  or 
separate,  add  one  ounce  of  powd¬ 
ered  orris  root  or  violet  powder,  also 
a  sprinkle  of  your  favorite  kitchen 
spices:  cloves,  nutmeg  and  cinnamon. 
Whole  cloves,  freshly  grated  nutmeg 
and  crushed  cinnamon  stick  hold  fra¬ 
grance  longest;  powdered  spices  are 
effective,  however.  To  give  the  whole 
a  dash  of  the  unusual,  add  a  few 
thoroughly  dried  leaves  of  rose 
geranium. 

Stir  the  mixture  gently  and  place 
in  the  permanent  rose  jar,  keeping  it 
closely  stoppered  or  covered.  The 
idea  is  to  keep  out  light  and  air. 

Such  lovely  rose  jars  will  bring 
forth  the  Oh’s  and  Ah’s  of  your 
friends,  when  opened  for  rose-and- 
spicy  whiffs.  Muriel  Hyzer 

Vermont 


Canning  with  Herbs 

A  steady  diet  of  home-canned  vege¬ 
tables  often  becomes  monotonous;  so 
to  add  variety  to  mine  I  use  herbs! 
My  garden  would  not  be  complete 
without  a  few  herbs  tucked  in  among 
the  vegetables. 

A  little  experimenting  determines 
which  herb-vegetable  combinations 
your  family  likes  best,  but  for  a 
starter,  here  are  a  few  tried-and-true 
favorites  my  family  votes  best,  and 
with  which  you  can’t  go  wrong. 

For  yellow  wax  beans  packed  raw 
I  use  a  sprig  of  summer  savory  and 
one  teaspoonful  salt  for  each  pint, 
pressure-canned  40  minutes.  Results: 
a  fresh-from-the-garden  taste. 

Green  string  beans  packed  with 
one  or  two  leaves  per  jar  of  tarragon, 
rosemary,  chives  or  sweet  basil,  salt 
(pressure-canned  40  minutes)  have  a 
fresh  herby  appeal.  You  can  com¬ 
bine  these  herbs  too. 

Peas  are  delicious  when  packed 
with  lemon  basil,  chervil  summer 
savory  or  mint.  Pressure  can  60 
minutes. 

Tomatoes  gain  a  tang  with  sweet 
basil.  You  get  a  sort  of  celery  flavor 
with  lovage.  Either  one  pressure- 
cans  in  10  minutes. 

Tomato  juice  takes  on  a  hint  of 
lemon  with  a  basil  overtone  when 
lemon  basil  is  added.  Or  flavor  with 
an  herb  bouquet  of  three  or  four 
herbs,  such  as  thyme,  savory  and 
basil,  tied  in  a  bunch.  Cook  in  the 
tomato  juice  and  remove  before 
bottling.  Water  bath  five  minutes. 

Connecticut  Doris  E.  Stebbins 


A  Quick  Personal  Touch 


Stamp  On  5378 


5378  —  Perfect  gift  for  the  Summer  bride — 
lovely  linens  decorated  in  a  jiffy  with 
colorful  stamp-ons.  Not  a  stitch  of  em¬ 
broidery  needed! 

No.  5378- — just  25  cents — mailed  to  The 
Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New 
York  1,  N.  Y. 

The  1957  issue  of  our  Needlework  ALBUM 
contains  lots  of  beautiful  motifs  to  crochet, 
embroider,  knit.  Send  25  cents  now  for 
your  copy. 

TFK  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 
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Cool  and  Wearable 

8383.  Sleeveless  classic  that’s  wonderfully  ver¬ 
satile.  Sizes:  10,  12,  14,  16,  18,  20.  Size  12,  30 
bust,  4  yards  of  45-inch.  25  cents. 

8307.  This  wearable  warm  weather  style  goes 
together  like  a  charm.  Sizes:  12,  14,  16,  18,  20; 

fv  40,  42.  Size  14,  32 

liTOijv  bust,  37/s  yds.,  35-in. 

25  cents. 


8369.  A  lovely,  simple 
sundress  -  bolero  set 
for  the  matron.  Sizes: 
34,  36,  38,  40,  42,  44, 
46,  48.  Size  36,  dress, 
5v4  yds.,  35-in.;  bo¬ 
lero,  2  yds.;  %  yd. 
contrast.  25  cents. 


12  42 


8410.  Tiny  wing  sleeves 
highlight  a  cute  pinafore 
for  your  daughter.  Sizes: 

3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8  years.  Size 

4,  1%  yards  of  35-inch. 
25  cents. 


8393.  Those  wonder 
halters  for  Summer 
—  and  each  just  a 
yard!  Sizes:  12,  14,  16, 
18,  20.  Size  14,  32 
bust,  top,  %  yard, 
ol  35-inch,  %  yard 
contrast;  left,  1  yard; 


right, 

cents. 


yard.  25 


"m 

»i 


8369 

34-48 


EACH 
1  YARD 


m? 


8393 

12-20 


3'8  yrs. 

Basic  FASHION,  Spring  &  Summer 
’57  is  a  complete  pattern  magazine. 
Just  25  cents. 


Please  print  your  name,  full  ad¬ 
dress,  pattern  number  and  size  de¬ 
sired.  Send  orders  to  The  Rural 
New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  St., 
New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


Our  Handcraft  —  Garden  Exchange 

[Ed.:  H.  &  G.  mail  is  very  heavy  and  we  welcome  it.  But  we  cannot  forward  your 
replies  unless  all  directions  are  carefully  followed.  When  you  write  to  a  woman  listed 
below,  just  stamp  the  envelope  and,  in  its  upper  left  corner,  put  her  initials  and  State, 
also  date  of  R.  N.  Y.  issue.  Then  enclose  such  mail  in  another  stamped  envelope  addressed 
to  H.  &  G.  Exchange,  THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

It  is  best  to  write  before  sending  an  exchange.  Please  send  no  packages  to  us 
here.  —  P.  S.] 


Will  send  house  and  outdoor  plants,  salt 
and  pepper  sets,  or  old  coins  for  your  state 
map  hankies,  china,  etc.,  with  state  names, 
also  old  co  ns,  scented  geraniums  or  double 
pink  African  violets.  —  Mrs.  E.  Z.,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 


I'll  send  seeds  of  Sweet  William,  Maltese 
cross  or  p:nks,  a-lso  “carry-safe”  egg  cartons 
for  your  crocheted  edge  hankies  or  tiny 
dressed  dolls  for  my  collection.  —  Mrs.  W.  L., 
New  York. 


Will  send  rose  of  Sharon  (white  with  red 
center)  or  crocheted  stiffened  baskets  for 
your  house  or  outdoor  plants,  or  what-have- 
you.  —  Mrs.  J.  P.,  Connecticut. 


For  a  copy  of  December  1947  “Woman’s 
Bay”,  I’ll  send  bulbs,  perennial  plants,  or  a 
tatted  hanky.  —  I.  M.,  New  York. 

I  have  18  balls  of  tatting  thread  (8  full 
and  10  partly  used)  to  exchange  for  glox¬ 
inia  or  tuberous  begonia  bulbs.  —  Mrs. 
W.  S.  N.,  New  York. 

lune  15,  1957 


Will  exchange  African  violets,  unusual 
ones  (plants  or  leaves),  with  you.  —  Mrs. 
G.  H.,  Pennsylvania. 


I  have  about  1.000  used  Christmas  cards 
to  donate  to  anyone  who  can  use  them. 
Nothing  asked  in  return,  —  K.  Q.  J.,  New 
Jersey.  < 


Have  you  roots  of  old-fashioned  red  peony, 
the  kind  that  blooms  in  May?  I  can  send 
new  yarn  for  knitting  in  exchange.  —  Mrs. 
M.  E.  B.,  Pennsylvania. 


I’ll  send  seeds  of  my  gorgeous  zinnias  for 
your  vegetable  seeds.  —  G.  W.,  Pennsylvania. 


I  have  all  kinds  of  cactus,  many  in  bloom, 
to  send  for  your  perennials,  daffodils  or 
creeping  phlox.  —  Mrs.  R.  L.  G.,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 


Will  exchange  iris  plants  with  anyone 
interested.  —  E.  J.  K.,  Illinois. 
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BACKED  BY 

ONE  OF  AMERICA'S  STRONGEST  BANKS 

Resources  Over  $780,000,000  •  Surplus  and  Reserves  Over  $80,000,000 

THE 

WILLIAMSBURGH 

SAVINGS  BANK 

Seswuty,  Stut&U  fan  f06  tyeate 

<4  CENTRAL  OFFICE:  1  HANSON  PLACE  AT  FLATBUSH  AVE. 
BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 


DEPOSITS  TODAY 

Start  Earning 

DIVIDENDS  TODAY 

TJpen  your  Reserve  Savings  Ac¬ 
count  today  — and  get  dividends 
from  today  to  the  end  of  the 
quarter ! 

Up  to  $10,000  may  be  deposited 
in  an  Individual  Account  ...  up 
to  $20,000  in  a  Trust  Account  or 
Joint  Account.  Religious  and 
charitable  organizations  may 
deposit  unlimited  amounts.  Ac¬ 
counts  may  be  opened  for  es¬ 
tates,  trusts,  pension  funds,  labor 
unions,  societies,  clubs  and  other 
nonprofit  organizations  .  .  .  also 
for  funds  held  as  security  for 
payment  of  leases. 


- MAIL  THIS  COUPON  NOW - 

The  Williamsburgh  Saving*  Bank  R NY-31 

1  Hanson  Place,  Brooklyn  17,  N.  Y. 

I  enclose  $ _ .  I  wish  to  open  a  savings  account  as  checked 

below:  (Your  account  will  be  opened  and  bank  book  sent  to  you 
by  return  mail.) 

□  Individual  Account 

I~1  Trust  Account  (or - 

□  Joint  Account  with - ■ 

O  Send  me  free  postage-paid  banking-by-mail  envelopes. 

NAME - - - 

ADDRESS - 

CITY _ ZONE - STATE - 

Send  check  or  money  order.  Cosh  should  be  sent  by  Registered  Mail  only 


WAKE  UP 
RARIN’  TO  GO 

Without  Nagging  Backache 

Now  !  You  can  get  the  fast  relief  you  need  from 
nagging  backache,  headache  and  muscular  aches 
and  pains  that  often  cause  restless  nights  and 
miserable  tired-out  feelings.  When  these  discom¬ 
forts  come  on  with  over-exertion  or  stress  and 
strain  —  you  want  relief  —  want  it  fast !  Another 
disturbance  may  he  mild  bladder  irritation  fol¬ 
lowing  wrong  food  and  drink  —  often  setting  up 
a  restless  uncomfortable  feeling. 

For  quick  relief  get  Doan’s  Pills.  They  work 
fast  in  8  separate  ways :  1.  by  speedy  pain-reliev¬ 
ing  action  to  ease  torment  of  nagging  backache, 
headaches,  muscular  aches  and  pains.  2.  by  their 
soothing  effect  on  bladder  irritation.  3.  by  their 
mild  diuretic  action  tending  to  increase  output 
of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes. 

Find  out  how  quickly  this  3-way  medicine  goes  to 
work.  Enjoy  a  good  night’s  sleep  and  the  same  happy 
relief  millions  have  for  over  60  years.  Ask  for  new, 
large  size  and  save  money.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today ! 


SEW  WITH  COTTON  BAGS  AND  WIN  VACATION 
IN  NEW  YORK  FOR  TWO. 

Necchi  Sewing  Machine,  Cash  Prizes,  Other  Awards! 
Enter  Contest  at  Your  State  or  Regional  Fair. 
Write  —  COTTON  COUNCIL, 

BOX  9906,  MEMPHIS  12,  TENNESSEE 


PHOTO ■ 

FINISHING 


Finest  quality  developing  and  printing. 
Each  print  KING-SIZE,  double  original 
film  size.  Album  free.  Kodak  materials. 
Fast  service. 

Postcard  brings  free  film  mailer  and 
sample  Niagara  Falls  pr.nts. 

8-Expos,  roll  40<)  20-Expos,  roll  .90^ 

12-Expos,  roll  60^  36-Expos,  roll  $1.25 

Expert  Color  Film  Processing 
Write  for  Prices 
BOX  290,  DEPT.  Y,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
— "  “Where  Your  Films  Are  Made"  s-rv, 


UPSIDE-DOWN  LAZY  SUSAN— Stores  Spices,  What¬ 
ever:  Il"x5"  space.  Non-Breakable  Plastic.  $2.49  ppd 
Edith’s  Custom  Craft,  Dept.  RNY,  Deep  River,  Conn! 

Make  Your  Own  Fashionable  Homespun  Draperies,  Slip¬ 
covers.  Bemis  Bagging,  Sanforized  Fabrics.  Free  sam. 
pies.  RN,  Gray  Textiles,  300  4th  Ave.,  New  York  City 


Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 


New  Way  Without  Surgery 


Science  Finds  Healing  Substance  That  Does  Both — 
Relieves  Pain — Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 

New  York,  N.  Y.  (Special)  -  For  the 


first  time  science  has  found  a  new 
healing  substance  with  the  astonish¬ 
ing  ability  to  shrink  hemorrhoids 
and  to  relieve  pain— without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently 
relieving  pain,  actual  reduction 
(shrinkage)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all  — results  were 
so  thorough  that  sufferers  made 


astonishing  statements  like  “Piles 
have  ceased  to  be  a  problem!” 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  (Bio-Dyne*)  — discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  H.*  At  your 
druggist.  Money  back  guarantee. 

•Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 
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BADGER  NORTHLAND  INC, 

BOX  3! ,  DEPT.  R  KAUKAUNA,  WIS. 


Please  send  »he  following  literature 
Barn  Cleaners  Q  Silo  Unloaders  0 
Barn  Equipment  Q  Bunk  Feeders  Q 


Name 


Add  ress 


City 


State 


Consult  a  Badger  Barn  Cleaner  Spe¬ 
cialist  for  layout  and  gutters.  He  will 
furnish  a  layout  and  show  you  how 
to  save  countless  hours  of  back¬ 
breaking  drudgery  .  .  .  for  a  few 
pennies  a  month  you  can  clean  your 
barn  in  a  matter  of  minutes  .  .  . 
you  can't  afford  to  be  without  a 
Badger  Bar«i  Cleaner.  Ask  him  about 
our  easy  payment  plan.  While  you  are 
at  it,  why  not  ask  him  about  the  easy 
way  to  get  down  your  silage  with  a 
Badger  Silo  Unloader?  He  will  be  glad 
to  tell  you  all  about  our  Badger  Auger 
Type  Bunk  Feeders. 

Why  go  on  wearing  yourself  out  day 
after  day.  It's  so  easy  to  do  your 
chores  and  feed  your  cattle  the  Badger 
way? 


Installation 
and  Service 
Specialists  in 
All  Dairy  Sec- 
lions  of  U.S.A. 
and  Canada. 


EAVER 

riding  tractor 


NOW  IN  OUR 
TENTH  YEAR 


BUY  THE  TRACTOR 
THAT  GIVES  YOU 


YOUR  MONEY 

in  power ...  performance ... 
pride  of  ownership 


Designed  and  built  for  the  iob  by  precision  crafts¬ 
men.  6.8  h.p.  Wisconsin  engine. ..finest  available. 
22  heavy-duty  matched  implements  and  accessor¬ 
ies.  Pays  for  itself  in  year  ’round  performance  and 
low,  low  maintenance. Thousands  of  satisfied  users. 


f 


FOUR  MODELS  .  .  .  wheel  or  patented  tiller  steer¬ 
ing.  Sold  and  serviced  nationwide.  For  literature, 
write  Dept.  RY. 

NEW  30"  ROTARY  MOWER  —  Front  Mounted 

THE  BAIRD  MACHINE  CO. 

Builders  of  High  Production  Machinery  Since  18 49 

STRATFORD  •  CONNECTICUT 

6BT56AR 


HELP  WANTED 

Woman  with  car  to  sell  subscriptons  to 
The  Rural  New  Yorker  on  liberal  com¬ 
mission  basis.  Full  or  part  time.  Experi¬ 
ence  helpful,  but  not  necessary.  Some 
territory  open  in  New  York,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  New  England.  For  further 
details,  write  Circulation  Manager,  The 
Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  St., 
New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


PATENTS 


Write  for  Information  oo 
what  steps  an  inventor  should 
take  to  socuro  a  patent. 


PATRICK  D.  BEAVERS 

942  Columbian  Bldg.,  Washington  1,  D.  C. 
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Good  Hay— No  Matter  What  the  Weather 


With  the  new  drying  systems ,  the  feeding 
value  of  quality  forage  can  be  pre¬ 
served  from  field  to  mow. 

By  W.  L.  KJELGAARD 


There  was  a  time  when  getting 
ready  to  harvest  hay  involved  only 
clearing  last  year’s  crop  out  of  bay 
or  loft  and  then  wishing  for  good 
haying  weather.  Time  and  events 
have  changed  this  today,  however, 
and  planning  and  preparation  for  the 
hay  harvesting  are  almost  as  de¬ 
tailed  and  demanding  as  they  are  for 
crops  going  directly  to  market.  The 
farmer  who  has  a  good  fertilization 
schedule  and  who  plants  only  high- 
grade  certified  seed  will  miss  the 
boat  if  he  does  not  also  plan  care¬ 
fully  for  harvesting.  Preparation  is 
essential  to  the  transmission  of  field 
quailty  to  feeding  quality. 

It  is  in  preservation  of  feeding 
quality  that  hay-drying  systems  fit 
into  the  picture.  Drying  systems  by 
themselves,  of  course,  are  incapable 
of  producing  quality  forage.  They 
must  be  coupled  with  good  manage¬ 
ment,  proper  field  practices,  able 
workmanship  and  appropriate  design. 

Several  types  of  available  hay¬ 
drying  systems  have  proved  their 
ability  to  dry  hay  even  though  they 
have  certain  limitations  in  appli¬ 
cation. 

Mow  Drying  Systems  Using  Natural 
Air 

In  natural-air  mow  drying,  par¬ 
tially  dry  hay  is  stored  for  final 
curing.  No  additional  heat  is  gener¬ 
ally  used  in  mow  drying  systems.  The 
basic  parts  of  these  systems  are:  (1) 
the  fan  to  deliver  large  volumes  of 
air;  and  (2)  a  duct  system  to  convey 
air  into  the  hay  where  it  picks  up 
moisture.  Because  certain  physical 
laws  that  govern  air  movement  must 
be  taken  into  account  when  design¬ 
ing  a  mow-drying  system,  they  must 
be  engineered  well. 

The  central  duct  system  is  the 
most  common  mow  drying  arrange¬ 
ment  in  the  Northeast  even  though 
it  is  not  effective  in  hay  piled  deeper 
than  14  feet.  Agricultural  engineers 
at  Pennsylvania  State  University 
have  developed  a  tiered-duct  drying 
system  that  does  permit  hay  storage 
depths  of  20  feet  or  more,  however. 
This  is  composed  essentially  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  central  ducts  one  above  the 
other. 

The  success  of  any  natural-air  mow 
drying  system  depends  upon  four 
conditions:  (1)  fan  size  and  horse¬ 
power  to  provide  sufficient  air  move¬ 
ment;  (2)  adequate  duct  system  to 
transmit  and  distribute  air  to  all 
mow  areas;  (3)  uniform  mow  load¬ 
ing;  and  (4)  control  of  operations 
so  that  the  hay  is  stored  at  a  mois¬ 
ture  content  between  30  and  45  per 
cent. 

A  well-designed  mow  drying  sys¬ 
tem  will  handle  baled,  chopped,  or 
loose  long  hay. 


the  bale  to  and  from  the  drier.  Be¬ 
cause  of  additional  fuel  heat,  the 
hay  moisture  content  at  the  time  of 
storage  may  be  as  high  as  50  per 
cent. 

Wagon  Drying  Takes  Less  Labor 

In  its  true  sense,  wagon  drying  is 
batch  drying.  But  it  is  different 
enough  to  warrant  separate  recogni¬ 
tion.  Wagon  drying,  like  batch  dry¬ 
ing,  seems  best  adapted  to  baled 
hay.  Wagons  are  loaded  with  high 
moisture  hay  in  the  field,  and  later 
they  are  connected  to  the  drying 
system.  Drying  is  done  overnight  and 
the  hay  is  unloaded  the  following 
morning.  It  takes  less  labor  to  wagon 
dry  than  it  does  to  batch  dry.  This 
is  the  greatest  advantage  of  wagon 
drying.  Because  the  drying  must  be 
completed  overnight,  some  form  of 
fuel  heat  is  essential  to  the  system. 

For  hay  to  dry  on  the  wagon,  the 
air  duct  must  be  extended  to  it.  This 
means  that  the  duct  system  is  not 


complete  until  the  wagon  is  in  po¬ 
sition  and  connected  with  it.  Several 
types  of  duct  arrangements  are  in 
use:  for  example,  (1)  the  down-draft 
wagon  where  heated  air  is  directed 
on  top  of  the  load  and  forced  down¬ 
ward;  (2)  the  up-draft  wagon  with  a 
false  floor  through  which  heated  air 
is  forced  upward;  and  (3) 'the  central 
duct  wagon  very  similar  to  the  mow 
drier  except  it  is,  of  course,  smaller. 

Wagon  drying  methods  require 
plenty  of  drying  capacity  and  enough 
wagons  to  handle  a  full  day’s  pro¬ 
duction.  The  small  operation  may 
require  three  wagons  where  a  large 
one  may  need  seven  or  more.  Re¬ 
quirements  for  heat  and  air  increas¬ 
ing  accordingly. 

Every  farmer  who  would  produce 
quality  forage  should  make  plans  for 
incorporation  of  a  drying  system  in¬ 
to  his  haying  operations.  Properly 
managed  drying  systems  are  among 
our  most  useful  tools  for  the  making 
of  quality  hay. 


With  this  new  moisture  tester,  water  content  of  forage  can  be  found  in 
the  field  prior  to  harvest.  A  sample  is  weighed  and  then  dried  over  the 
tractor  exhaust  for  15  minutes.  The  percentage  of  water  is  quickly  deter¬ 
mined  from  a  final  weighing. 


The  basic  elements  of  a  mow  drying 
system  for  hay  are  the  fan  to  deliver 
the  water-removing  air  and  the  duct 
system  to  convey  it  to  the  hay.  A  new 
Pennsylvania  system  enables  stack¬ 
ing  the  hay  20  feet  high. 


Hay  is  dried  on  wagons  overnight 
at  Hominy  Hill  Farm  in  Colts  Neck, 
Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J.  Heated  air  is 
forced  down  through  the  loads  of 
baled  hay  for  moisture-laden  dis¬ 
charge  through  slatted  floors. 


Batch  Drying  Systems — Air  plus  Heat 


Batch  drying  systems  have  all  the 
basic  elements  of  mow  drying,  plus 
heat.  The  addition  of  heated  air 
places  special  emphasis  on  the  de¬ 
sign  and  management;  any  inefficien¬ 
cy  represents  fuel  costs  that  are 
wasted.  Procedures  such  as  covering 
batches  with  canvas,  special  stacking 
and  loading,  and  unique  construc¬ 
tion  must  be  followed,  or  uneconomi¬ 
cal  operation  will  result. 

Batch  drying  systems  are  best 
adapted  to  baled  hay.  Labor  require¬ 
ments  for  loading  and  unloading  the 
batch  drier  can  be  reduced  by  util¬ 
izing  elevators  and  conveyors  to  move 


Because  of  the  added  heat  their  air  carries,  batch  drying  systems  handle 
hay  with  up  to  50  per  cent  moisture.  Best  adapted  to  baled  hay,  batch 
drying  systems  are  made  more  efficient  when  elevators  and  conveyors  are 

incorporated. 


THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


The  Brucellosis  Question 


A  year  ago  last  Fall  I  heard  about 
a  new  law  that  was  to  quarantine 
all  milking  cows,  and  have  all  of 
them  blood-tested  and  vaccinate  all 
calves.  Was  any  such  law  ever 
passed  by  the  Legislature  and 
signed  by  the  Governor? 

I  have  had  a  little  experience  with 
the  blood  test  since  1932.  I  never  had 
to  sell  a  cow  because  of  Bangs,  how¬ 
ever.  Yet  in  my  last  test  every  cow 
I  owned  was  called  a  reactor.  My¬ 
self  and  my  family —  eight  of  us,  all 
told — always  drank  plenty  of  milk 
from  those  “reacting”  cows,  and  we 
are  a  healthy  lot.  The  cows  were  all 
perfect  breeders  and  good  milkers. 
If  they  had  Bangs,  I  am  convinced 
it  is  a  real  good  disease.  For  16  years, 
the  animals  have  all  been  calfhood 
vaccinated.  Why  blood-test  them? 
Everyone  knows  they  probably  have 
plenty  of  antibodies  in  them. 

If  a  veterinarian  has  the  right  to 
come  into  my  barn,  blood-test  cows 
and  heifers,  and  put  in  his  records 
that  one  or  more  of  them  have  Bangs, 
he  should  be  required  by  state  law 
to  pay  double  indemnity  for  every 
animal  he  reports  as  diseased. 

They  say  they  are  trying  to  help 
the  farmers.  I  do  not  believe  now, 
nor  did  I  ever,  that  it  helps  a  farmer 
to  take  one  or  more  of  his  good  cows. 
But  the  vets  are  making  easy  money 
as  fast  as  they  can  get  to  it  with  this 
new  word,  brucellosis.  That  blood- 
test  is  worthless,  in  my  opinion.  They 
even  had  to  change  the  name  to 
brucellosis.  b.  w. 

The  New  York  State  Department 
of  Health  enacted  the  regulation  that 
on  and  after  July  1,  1959,  all  milk 
sold  in  New'  York  City  and  upstate 
markets  must  come  from  brucellosis- 
free  herds.  Practically  every  im¬ 
portant  milk  market  has  a  similar 
regulation.  This  means  that  brucello¬ 
sis  will  eventually  be  eradicated 
from  our  dairy  herds.  I  am  sure 
dairymen  will  welcome  this. 

It  is  true  that  the  blood  test  in  a 
very  few  cases  may  give  an  incorrect 
reading.  But  it  is  generally  recog¬ 
nized  as  the  best  means  of  definitely 
establishing  certified  brucellosis-free 
herds. 

If  you  had  your  calves  vaccinated 
after  10  months  of  age  they  would 
quite  likely  react  postively  to  the 
blood  test.  However  a  reactor  as  a 


result  of  vaccination  will  not  give  oil 
any  brucellosis  organisms  in  her 
milk. 

There  have  been  no  indemnity 
payments  for  brucellosis  reactors  in 
New  York  for  several  years.  The 
term,  brucellosis,  is  being  used  in¬ 
stead  of  Bangs  disease  because  there 
are  three  kinds  of  brucellosis,  one 
found  in  cattle,  another  in  goats  and 
a  third  in  swine.  Since  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  for  these  strains  to  cross-infect 
the  several  classes  of  livestock, 
health  authorities  decided  that  the 
all-inclusive  term,  brucellosis,  should 
be  used. 


I  would  like  some  information  on 
brucellosis  in  dairy  cattle.  What  is 
its  nature?  How  does  it  affect  dairy 
animals?  Is  there  any  danger  in  using 
the  milk  to  drink  or  to  make  butter? 
Does  any  animal  vaccinated  before 
the  age  of  six  months  ever  contract 
the  disease?  a.  m.  h. 

Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Brucellosis  in  cattle  is  caused  by  a 
bacteria  which  affects  the  reproduc¬ 
tive  system;  it  results  in  infection, 
abortion,  and  failure  to  breed.  It  is 
transmitted  from  cow  to  cow  prim¬ 
arily  through  the  digestive  system. 
There  are  other  possible  avenues  of 
infection,  too. 

Generally,  the  brucellosis  organism 
is  not  found  in  milk  of  cows  that  are 
infected.  But  contamination  does  oc¬ 
cur  often  enough  that  milk  from  an 
infected  herd  should  be  pasteurized. 
Milk  from  brucellosis-free  herds  is 
perfectly  safe.  Every  owner  of  a 
dairy  animal  should  make  a  deter¬ 
mined  effort  to  eliminate  the  disease 
from  his  herd. 

Vaccination  of  calves  at  four  to 
eight  months  of  age  gives  a  very  high 
degree  of  protection  aginst  contract¬ 
ing  the  disease.  No  vaccination  sys¬ 
tem  is  100  per  cent  perfect,  however. 
Vaccination  against  brucellosis  has 
nevertheless  been  a  life-saver  to  the 
dariy  industry.  Calfhood  vaccination 
plus  blood  testing  will  eventually 
eradicate  the  disease. 

Currently  the  ring  test,  which  uses 
a  sample  of  milk  delivered  at  the 
plant,  is  being  used  to  find  herds  that 
have  infected  cows.  Special  efforts 
are  then  made  with  the  herd  owner 
to  help  him  clean  up  the  situation. 

Raymond  Albrectsen 


The  Coyote  Is  Coming 

According  to  W.  J.  Hamilton,  Jr., 
of  Cornell  University,  the  coyote  is 
not  only  going  to  establish  himself 
on  most  New  York  farmlands,  he  al¬ 
ready  has  made  a  successful  invasion 
of  many  western  New  York  and 
Southern  Tier  Counties.  Previously 
common  only  to  the  Adirondack  re¬ 
gion,  the  coyote  resembles  a  dog,  but 
has  erect  brown  ears,  a  short  and 
bushy  tail,  and  a  wolf-like  appear¬ 
ance.  Because  control  of  the  coyote 
is  going  to  be  difficult,  Cornell  is 
conducting  a  long-range  research 
study  on  him. 

Tractor  Provides  Milking 
Machine  Vacuum 

Although  electric  power  failures 
are  few  and  far  between  these  days, 
they  still  do  arise.  When  they  do, 
the  farm  tractor  can  be  used  to  run 
the  milking  machine. 

Because  most  farm  tractors  have 
an  opening  in  their  intake  manifolds, 
says  a  University  of  Wisconsin  farm 
engineer,  all  one  needs  are  pipe  fit¬ 
tings  that  convert  the  eighth-inch 
pipe  size  to  a  three-quarter-inch  hose 
size.  The  recommendation  is  to  re¬ 
move  a  stall  cock  on  the  milking  ma¬ 
chine’s  vacuum  line  and  use  either  a 
pipe-to-hose  adapter  or  make  an 
adapter  unit  from  a  milker  hose  and 
hose  coupler.  Use  a  garden  hose  to 
connect  the  tractor  to  the  vacuum 
line,  and  the  milker  is  all  set  to  go. 

June  15,  1957 


Leaving  the  vacuum  tank  and  con¬ 
trol  valve  in  the  milker  line,  one  is 
advised  to  run  the  tractor  just  fast 
enough  so  that  it  will  not  stall  when 
the  cocks  are  slowly  opened.  Most 
tractors,  it  is  said,  will  run  at  least 
two  milker  units,  and  some  will 
satisfactorily  operate  three.  A  dairy¬ 
man  has  to  be  prepared  with  the  fit¬ 
tings  in  advance  of  power  failure  to 
have  the  system  be  of  any  value,  of 
course;  the  advice  is  to  have  all  the 
fittings  on  hand  in  advance  of  the 
thunderstorm  season. 


Carl  G.  Vincent  of  Lewes,  Del.,  has 
been  named  Delaware’s  “Star  Farm¬ 
er”  for  1957  by  the  State’s  Future 
Farmers  of  America. 


"What  a  temper!... these  Planet  Jr.®  Steels 


can  really  take  the  punishment 


That’s  what  farmers  all  over  the 
country  are  saying  about  Planet  Jr. 
They  know  from  experience  that 
Planet  Jr.  Steels  are  the  roughest, 
toughest  in  the  field  because  they’re 
Planetized*.  Planetizing  makes 
them  hard  enough  and  strong  enough 
to  handle  the  most  difficult  kinds 
of  soil  conditions. 

^PLANETIZED  identifies  the  exclusive  process 
that  makes  Planet  Jr.  Steels  work  better,  last 
longer.  This  process  includes ...  the  practical  as 
well  as  scientific  knowledge  and  experience 
used  in  their  design  and  manufacture  ...  exclu¬ 
sive  hardening  and  tempering  .  .  .  and  expert 
finishing  to  obtain  the  best  scour  and  polish. 


Planet  Jr.  Steels  are  made  in  hundreds 
of  different  sizes  and  shapes  to  cover 
every  kind  of  crop  or  soil  condition. 


oee  the  many 

Planet  Jr.  Steels  displayed 
at  your  local  dealer. 


S.  L.  ALLEN  & 


for  over  85  years 


3429  N.  5th  St.,  Philadelphia  40,  Pa. 


GET  RID  OF  RUST! 


KEEP  EQUIPMENT  GOING  STRONG! 


Power  equipment  can't  deliver  top 
performance  when  it's  clogged  with  rust. 
Rust  cuts  down  power.  Get  rid  of  it  with 
PERMATEX  SOLVO-RUST,  loosens  frozen 


parts,  corrosion  products  ond  carbon  bin¬ 
der  fasti 

Order  SOLVO-RUST  from  your  implement 
dealer  or  from  any  automotive  store  now. 


J|S|PERMATEX  COMPANY,  INC. 

300  Broadway 
Huntington  Station,  N.Y. 


GET  THE  BEST 
INCONCRETE  SILOS 

C0R0ST0NS * 


STRONG  —  T-Beam  Ac¬ 
tion  for  m  a  x  i  m  u  m 
strength. 

IlONG  LIVED  —  Staves 

T  are  corrugated  and  vi¬ 
brated  in  individual 
molds  for  long  life. 

t  NO.  1  QUALITY— State 
approved  aggregate. 


SMOOTH.  ATTRAC¬ 
TIVE,  SELF  CLEAN¬ 
ING.  Never  needs 
painting. 

* 

UNIVERSAL  STEEL  SILO  CO.  < - , 

WEEDSPORT,  N.  Y.  BOX  217-R  j 

Please  send  me  free  booklet  on  Univer-  I 
sal  Silos. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Name  .. 
Address 
City  ... 


SEND  A  FRIEND  A  TRIAL  SUBSCRIPTION 
TO  THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


9  months 


for  25c 


Friend1  s  Name 


R.  F.  D . Box  . Street  ... 

Post  Office . State 


Your  Name . . 

Address . . . . 

(We  will  send  a  gift  card  bearing  your  name.) 
THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER,  NEW  YORK  1,  N.  Y. 
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MODEL  200  BEAN 
WINDROWER 

Makes  2-,  4-  or  6-row  windrow 
when  2  rows  are  pulled 
at  a  time. 

Operates  on  a  completely  new 
principle!  Exclusive  spring-  linger 
rotor  is  designed  so  fingers  can't 
get  inside  drum.  Fingers  Ilex 
around  rocks 
without  disturbing  them. 
Combs  down  through  rocks  and 
weeds  to  pick  the  beans  up 
right  off  the  ground. 

The  200  forms  a  high,dry  windrow, 
free  of  dirt  and  stones, 
protected  from  wind  and  rain. 
Requires  surprisingly  little  power, 
windrow  either  as  you  pull  or 
afterwards  - 
power  take-off  driven  _ 
best  tool  there  is 
to  relay  damaged  windrows' 
of  any  crop. 

Built  to"take  it." 

You  get  cleaner  beans 
with  less  dockage 
and  less  wear  and  tear 
on  your  combine. 

This  great  machine 
soon  pays  for 
itself! 


for  full  information,  write 


LOEGLER  &  LADD, 

98  Terrace,  Buffalo,  New  York 

or 


Snn£4  COMPANY 
BETTENDORF,  IOWA 


New,  Higher  Dividend 


With  BONUS  DIVIDEND 
DAYS  EVERY  MONTH 


SAVE  more,  make  more  by  mail 
at  100-year-old  City  &  County  Sav¬ 
ings  Bank.  Assets  over  $82,000,000. 
Open  your  account  TODAY.  Mail 
coupon  with  deposit  of  $5  or  more. 
We'll  send  passbook  and  postage- 
paid  banking  by  mail  envelopes  by 
return  mail. 


Member  Federal  Depotit  Insurance  Corporation 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY! 


CITY  &  COUNTY  SAVINGS  BANK 

100  State  Street,  Albany  1,  N.  Y. 

Enclosed  is  $ . .  Please  open  a 

savings  account  for  me  and  mail  passbook 
to  address  below. 

O  Send  Banking  by  Mail  Information 
Name _ _ _ . _ _ _ 

Address . . . . . _ «. _ ... _ 

City _ _ _ State . . 25 


FAINT 

SNOW  WHITE  TITANIUM  ,  LEAD  and  OIL 
GUARANTEED  NOT  TO  PEEL 
$4.95  Value,  Factory  Price,  $2.25  Gallon.  Free  Sample 
SNOW  WHITE  COMPANY. 

R.  N.  Y.,  TOLEDO,  OHIO 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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COOL  in  Summer 

WARM  in  Winter 


Is  air  conditioning  important  on 
the  farm?  Can  it  be  added  to  exist¬ 
ing  heating  equipment?  What  bene¬ 
fits  will  be  obtained?  Can  animal 
productivity  be  increased  through 
summer  cooling? 

The  fact  that  air  conditioning  is 
becoming  increasingly  important  is 
indicated  by  the  recent  statement  of 
a  spokesman  for  the  Rural  Electrifi¬ 
cation  Administration:  “Without  a 
doubt,  air  conditioning  for  farm  and 
farm-productive  use  will  become  one 
of  the  major  applications  of  elec¬ 
tricity  on  the  farm.” 

The  picture  of  overall  air  con¬ 
ditioning  sales  is  one  of  substantial 
growth.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
about  250,000  central  residential  air 
conditioning  systems  will  be  installed 
during  1957.  By  1961,  about  600,000 
residences  will  be  annually  equipped 
with  central  air  conditioning,  and  by 
1966,  some  1,200,000  central  systems 
will  be  installed  each  year  in  resi¬ 
dences.  But  not  all  these  systems  will 
be  installed  in  new  homes.  In  fact, 
the  greatest  market  for  residential 
air  conditioning  today  is  in  existing 
homes. 

Homes  grow  old  only  when  they 
are  no  longer  changed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  their  occupants.  A  century- 
old  house  will  serve  its  owners  well 
if  it  has  been  improved  to  provide 
modern  comfort.  But  a  much  newer 
home,  if  not  satisfactory  to  its  own¬ 
ers,  is  obsolete  so  far  as  they  are  con¬ 
cerned.  Comfort  means  different 
things  to  different  people.  But  keep¬ 
ing  cool  in  Summer  and  warm  in 
Winter  are  basic  to  human  comfort, 
and  many  so-called  obsolete  homes 
would  be  considered  modern  if  they 
were  comfortably  heated  and  cooled 
the  year-round. 

There  are  several  ways  in  which 
a  farm  home  owner  can  obtain  year- 
round  air  conditioning — winter  heat¬ 
ing  and  summer  cooling.  One  is  the 
conversion  unit  which  adapts  an 
existing  forced  warm  air  heating 
plant  to  air  conditioning.  It  employs 
the  fan,  filters  and  ducts  of  the 
present  heating  plant  to  provide 
year-round  comfort  at  minimum  cost. 
These  conversion  units  may  be  used 
with  upflow,  downflow  or  horizontal 
furnaces. 

A  year-round  unit  providing  heat¬ 
ing  and  cooling  from  a  single  unit  is 
economical  for  homes  requiring  a 
new  furnace.  The  system  is  available 
either  in  L.P.  gas,  manufactured  gas, 
natural  gas  or  oil-fired  models,  and 
in  a  variety  of  cooling  capacities. 

If  a  central  heating  system  is  not 
available  for  conversion,  a  summer 
unit  can  be  utilized.  It  is  small 
enough  to  be  suspended  from  the 
ceiling,  concealed  in  a  closet  or 
mounted  in  an  attic.  It  has  its  own 
filter,  fan  and  cooling  coil. 

The  interest  of  farmers  in  cooling 
need  not  stop  with  their  homes.  Re¬ 
vealing  tests  indicate  that  keeping 
animals  cool  produces  additional 
dollars  for  the  farmer. 

Many  hen  houses,  of  special  inter¬ 
est  to  New  York  farmers  who  rank 
fifth  in  the  nation  for  poultry  pro¬ 
ducts,  have  already  been  air  con¬ 
ditioned.  In  one  test,  950  hens  in  a 
conditioned  house  laid  29,000  eggs 
during  a  two-month  period.  The  same 
number  of  hens  in  a  non-air  con¬ 
ditioned  house  laid  17,000.  Two 
chickens  died  in  the  cooled  house, 
whereas  18  died  in  the  un-cooled  one. 

Dairy  cattle  also  benefit  when  they 
live  in  air  conditioned  buildings.  At 
the  University  of  Missouri,  Holsteins 
went  into  a  production  slump  when 
temperatures  hit  75  to  80  degrees, 
and  Jersey  were  similarly  affected  at 
80  to  95  degrees.  The  best  tempera¬ 
ture  for  highest  milk  production  was 
50  to  60  degrees. 

During  an  80-day  test  at  a  Cali¬ 


fornia  experimental  station,  beef 
cattle  that  were  kept  cool  gained 
1.45  pounds  a  day,  compared  with 
1.23  pounds  for  non-cooled  cattle  on 
the  same  ration. 

It  has  been  determined  that  hogs 
require  12  pounds  of  feed  to  add 
a  pound  of  weight  at  90  degrees  and 
only  four  pounds  at  65  degrees. 
Charles  and  Richard  Reish  are  put- 


New  Thruway  Guide 

The  1957-58  edition  of  the  New 
York  Thruway  User’s  Guide  is  now 
available  at  all  Thruway  restaurants 
and  also  local  newstands.  The  price 
is  50  cents. 

With  the  Thruway  now  completed 
all  the  way  from  New  York  to 
Buffalo,  the  latest  issue  of  the 
Guide  is  “bigger  and  better  than 
ever.”  It  furnishes  all  details  about 
the  Thruway  and  is  chocklul  of  his¬ 
torical  and  vacation  information 
about  the  Empire  State.  For  anyone 
who  plans  to  make  use  of  the  Thru¬ 
way  for  business  or  pleasure,  the 
Guide  is  really  a  “must.” 


There  is  nothing  truly  valuable 
which  can  be  purchased  without 
pains  and  labor.  —  Addison,  The 
Tatler,  No.  97. 


ting  these  figures  to  work  on  their 
South  Bend,  Indiana,  farm.  They  will 
use  a  10-ton  conditioning  system  to 
keep  186  hogs  at  the  optimum  weight- 
gain  temperature  this  Summer.  Pur¬ 
due  University,  where  a  new  re¬ 
search  center  for  studying  effects  of 
temperature  control  on  animals  is 
being  constructed,  plans  to  watch 
this  installation  and  survey  the  re¬ 
sults.  Theodore  H.  Kemnitz 


Books  on  Soils  and  Crops 

Forage  and  Pasture  Crops, 

W.  A.  Wheeler . $8.75 

Elements  of  Soil  Conservation, 

Hugh  H.  Bennett .  6.50 

Diseases  of  Field  Crops, 

James  G.  Dickson .  6.00 

Soils  and  Fertilizers, 

Firman  E.  Bear .  6.00 

Grassland  Farming  in  the  Humid 
Northeast, 

Ford  S.  Prince .  6.00 

Practical  Field  Crop  Production, 

Ahlgren,  Snell,,  et  al  .  5.00 

Grasses  and  Grassland  Farming, 

H.  W.  Staten .  5.00 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 

Developing  Farm  Wood  Crops, 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 
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According  to  research  by  the  Universities  of  Purdue  and  California ,  pigs 
raised  in  65-degree  surroundings  require  less  time  and  feed  to  reach 
marketable  weight.  Air  conditioned  hog  houses  may  soon  be  a  standard  item 
for  breeders  who  previously  have  been  hard  hit  by  summertime  drops 

in  hog  production. 


Developed  for  easy  and  economical  adaptation  to  year-round  air  condition¬ 
ing,  this  new  “furnace  with  a  future”  has  a  matching  air-viixing  chamber 
on  top  which  serves  as  a  section  of  duct.  To  adapt  to  year-round  con¬ 
ditioning,  the  dealer  simply  lifts  the  chamber’s  front  cover,  slips  in  a  cooling 
and  dehumidifying  coil,  and  connects  it  to  an  air-cooled  refrigerating  unit 
shown  here  in  the  garage  ( far  left).  Air  is  cooled  as  it  passes  over  the  coil 
and  is  distributed  to  rooms  through  ducts.  In  Winter  the  furnace  operates 

as  it  always  did. 


Does  the  Milk  Taste  Good? 


(Continued  from  Page  364) 
about  five  hours  after  ingestion  or 
inhalation. 

Labor  and  Flavor 

Considering  feed  to  be  more  im¬ 
portant  than  air,  Prof.  Smith  as¬ 
serted  that  weed  and  feed  flavors  can 
be  controlled  to  some  extent  by  tim¬ 
ing  of  feeding.  Jt  was  in  x'egard  to 
this  that  both  he  and  Mr.  Geyer  were 
concerned  about  the  shortage  of  farm 
labor.  At  the  University  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin  dairy  farm,  Prof.  Smith  said,  a 
40-hour  split-shift  work  week  makes 
it  impractical  to  feed  silage  after 
milking;  off-flavors  inevitably  result. 
In  Connecticut,  Geyer  said,  the  short¬ 
age  of  good  farm  help,  plus  the  dis¬ 
inclination  of  any  dairymen  to  lag 
in  getting  all  the  work  done,  makes 
it  difficult  to  feed  silage  after  night 
milking. 

The  value  of  barn  ventilation  in 
reducing  off-flavors  in  milk  was  not 
convincingly  determined.  Prof.  Smith 
thought  that  odors  were  not  too  im¬ 
portant  anyway  and  W.  W.  Irish  of 
the  Connecticut  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  depai'tment  of  agricultural  en¬ 
gineering  doubted  that  moving  of  air 
could  keep  a  cow  from  smelling  si¬ 
lage.  But  Mr.  Geyer  said  that 
Connecticut  dairymen  were  “desper¬ 
ate  enough”  about  the  silage  problem 
to  invest  hundreds  of  dollars  for 
ventilating  fans.  Prof.  Irish  did 
argue  convincingly  that  “changing 
the  air”  is  important  from  the  herd- 
health  standpoint  anyway.  He  said 
that  any  ventilation  system  should 
provide  a  thousand-pound  cow  with 
some  100  cubic  feet  of  new  air  per 
minute.  The  lee  side  of  the  barn  ;s 
the  best  place  to  install  exhaust 
fans,  he  advised.  Because  an  ordin¬ 
ary  installation  cannot  be  expected 
to  take  care  of  concentrated  silage 
odors  while  feeding  and  a  few 
minutes  after,  he  thought  special 
fans  might  be  worthwhile  to  install 
in  the  silage  chute  and  feed  alleys. 

Fight  Off-Flavors  with  Cold  and 
Cleanliness 

Prof.  M.  E.  Morgan  of  the  animal 
industries  department  listed  “high 
acid,  malty,  unclean,  barny,  cowy, 
and  medicinal”  milk  flavors  as  bac¬ 


teria  borne.  Streptococcus  lactis,  the 
bacteria  universally  associated  with 
dairy  barns,  gives  acid  taste  to  milk, 
he  said,  when  its  multiplication  is 
not  arrested  by  cooling.  The  malti- 
genes  bacteria  he  termed  “microbial 
sports”  that  produce  a  “very  odori¬ 
ferous”  aldehyde  chemical  in  milk  to 
cause  a  “malty  flavor.”  They  produce 
the  malty  taste  before  raising  acidity 
detectably,  he  said,  so  are  quite  “in¬ 
sidious.”  Prof.  Morgan  disclosed  that, 
although  “milk  is  an  ideal  culture 
medium”,  and  that  all  it  needs  to 
become  bad-tasting  is  inoculation  by 
bacteria,  it  can  be  kept  high  in  drink¬ 
ing  quality  by  cooling  it  quickly,  and 
keeping  it  cool.  “If  (a  dairyman) 
controls  one  (bacteria),”  he  said,  “he 
controls  them  all.  He  recommended 
the  use  of  a  strip  cup  as  a  means 
of  checking  on  mastitis  and  addition¬ 
ally  to  eliminate  the  concentration  of 
bacteria  usually  associated  with  fore¬ 
milk.  He  did  not  think  that  every- 
other-day  farm  pickup  and  alternate- 
day  home  delivery  increased  the  bac¬ 
terial  counts  of  milk — thus  creating 
special  flavor  problems — where  con¬ 
ditions  were  maintained  clean  and 
cold. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Geyer  claimed 
that  milk  flavor  has  improved  so 
much  in  recent  years  and  that  con¬ 
sumers  are  so  accustomed  to  “milk 
goodness”  that  they  are  quick  to 
notice  even  the  slightest  change.  He 
and  Profs.  Morgan  and  Roberts  told, 
nevertheless,  of  increasing  aware¬ 
ness  to  problems  with  flavor-influenc¬ 
ing  bacteria  that  thrive  or  endure 
under  pasteurization  and  near¬ 
freezing  temperatures.  Geyer  de¬ 
clared  that  dairy  farmers  do  accept 
responsibilty  for  producing  high 
quality  and  good  flavored  milk,  but 
that  county  milk-flavor  meetings 
might  go  a  long  way  toward  their 
fully  understanding  and  identifying 
the  problems.  Prof.  Smith  insisted 
that  milk  flavor  and  dairy  manage¬ 
ment  are  closely  related.  General 
cleanliness  and  frequent  cleaning  out 
of  gutters,  he  thought,  were  very 
important.  Good  dairy-herd  manage¬ 
ment,  he  said,  reduces  milk-flavor 
problems  to  a  minimum.  j.  n.  b. 


Guernsey  Cattle  Club 
Elects 

At  the  l’ecent  80th  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  American  Guernsey  Cattle 
Club  in  Dallas,  Texas,  R.  H. 
McMurtrie,  Huntingburg,  Ind.,  was 
re-elected  president  and  Kent  B. 
Hayes,  Oklahoma  City,  second  vice- 
presndent.  Gavin  W.  McKerrow, 
Pewaukee,  Wise.,  was  elected  first 
vice-president.  Robert  D.  Stewart, 
Peterborough,  N.  H.,  was  retained  as 
seci'etary-treasurer.  The  Club  serves 
some  40,000  breeders  of  registered 
Guernsey  dairy  cattle.  The  officers 
hold  similar  positions  with  Golden 
Guernsey,  Inc. 

Among  the  Guexmsey  men  con¬ 
tinuing  on  the  board  of  directors  are: 
Lloyd  S.  Riford,  Auburn,  N.  Y.;  D. 
H.  Kingston,  Cary,  Ill.;  Alvin  C. 
Bush,  Muncy,  Pa.;  John  Lyman, 
Middlefield,  Conn.;  Lloyd  B.  Wescott, 
Clinton,  N.  J.;  John  D.  Worthington, 
Bel  Air,  Md.;  and  Howard  J. 
Zeigler,  Clyde,  Ohio. 


One  of  the  so-called  tranquillizing 
drugs  is  now  being  used  with  “suc¬ 
cess”,  it  is  reported,  in  gaining  con¬ 
trol  of  excitable  animals  by  veterin¬ 
arians.  Quieted  down,  the  animals  be¬ 
come  more  amenable  to  handling 
while  at  the  same  time  maintaining 
full  consciousness.  Use  of  the  tran¬ 
quillizer  with  local  anethesia  has  dis¬ 
pensed  with  the  need  for  general 
anesthesia  in  some  cases  of  livestock 
surgery.  The  drug,  also  used  to  mini¬ 
mize  excessive  scratching  and  itch¬ 
ing,  is  administered  either  orally  or 
by  injection. 

June  15,  1957 


N.  J.  Livestock-Crop  Day 
at  Rutgers  June  28 

Livestock  and  crop  research  will 
have  a  field  day  at  Rutgers  Univer- 
sity,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  on 
June  28.  Projects  and  results  will  be 
demonstrated  and  discussed  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  College  of  Agriculture 
faculty;  farmers  from  everywhere 
are  invited.  Among  the  objects  and 
processes  to  be  shown  are:  top-dress¬ 
ing  of  winter  grains,  seedling  estab¬ 
lishment,  hay  drying,  livestock  di¬ 
gestion,  irrigation  equipment,  weed 
control,  pasture  rotation  and  renova¬ 
tion,  plastic  and  self-feeding  silos, 
and  forage  varieties.  This  crop  and 
livestock  event  gets  under  way  at 
Lipman  Hall  at  9:30  Friday  morning, 
the  28th  of  June. 


FARM  FIRES 

Each  year,  farm  fires  kill 
some  3,500  rural  people 
and  injure  another  300,000 


SOME  MAIN  CAUSES  OF  FARM  FIRES: 


AGB!  CS4PHKS 


why  CELINA 
tube  top  stock  tanks 


Quality  workmanship  in  every  de¬ 
tail  of  Celina  round  end  tube  top 
stock  tanks  makes  them  every¬ 
thing  a  stock  watering  tank 
should  be. 

All  Celina  tanks  are  made  of 
prime  quality  No.  20-gauge  gal¬ 
vanized  steel  sheets — with  a  dense 
and  uniform  zinc  coating — no 
thinly  coated  spots  for  early  cor¬ 
rosion  to  start, 

Celina  tank  construction  is  second 
to  none — all  Celina  tanks  have  the 
tube  tops  and  double  locked-seam 
bottoms — designed  to  make  them 
virtually  indestructible. 


In  addition,  all  Celina  tube  top 
stock  tanks  have  both  vertical  and 
horizontal  corrugations  —  this 
structural  combination  makes 
Celina  tanks  the  strongest  and 
sturdiest  available. 

Records  of  performance  show  that 
Celina  tanks  offer  the  highest  de¬ 
gree  of  weather  and  corrosion  re¬ 
sistance  to  give  the  longest  and 
most  satisfactory  service — Dollar 
for  Dollar. 

Available  with  one  or  more  built- 
in  hog  waterers  as  illustrated,  or, 
without  hog  waterers  if  desired. 


THE  CELINA  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  CELINA,  OHIO 


S E E  C E LI N  A  FIRST  FO R  THE  FI  NEST! 


RANCH  &  CITRUS  LAND 

CENTRAL  FLORIDA’S 
FINEST  1500  ACRES 

5-room,  Modern  Home  in  Idyllic  Setting. 
Metal  Barn  with  Cattle-loading  Pens. 
Mammoth  Flowing  Spring. 

520  Acres  Open  Pasture,  Fenced,  Cross- 
fenced  and  Planted  in  Improved  Grasses. 

• 

250  Acres  in  Shaded  Pasture  with  Brook, 
Water  Holes,  and  Flowing  Canals. 

• 

300  Acres  in  Timber,  Oak,  Pine,  Gum, 
Hickory,  Magnolia  and  Bay  Trees. 

• 

Balance  in  Fertile,  Highly-productive  Muck. 

SITUATED  HIgToN  A  RIDGE 
BETWEEN  TWO  LARGE  LAKES 

Frontage  on  Macadam  Highway  and 
County  Roads. 

2000  Feet  Railroad  Frontage  on  Property. 

Approximatety  500  Acres  Pasture 
suitable  for  citrus. 

Complete  for  $250,000 

Terms  Available 


ELMER  C.  JOST 

Owners’  Agent 

CLERMONT,  FLORIDA 

Telephone  4-4231  or  4-5183 


Write  for  FREE  folder: 

The  New  Patented 
TERRAMATIC 
Hydraulic -Controlled 
BARN  CLEANER 
TERRE  HILL  MACHINE  CO.,  INC. 
TERRE  HILL,  PENNSYLVANIA 

Or  See  Your  Nearest  Dealer. 


DRAINS  cellars,  cisterns,  wash  tubs;  7  ?5 
IRRIGATES  -  CIRCULATES  -  SPRAYS  tl1 


Pumps  3,000  GPH ;  450  GPH  80'  high;  or 
1,800  GPH  from  25'  well.  Use  Ye  to  %  HP 
motor.  Coupling  included  free.  1"  in¬ 
let;  outlet.  Stainless  steel  shaft.  , 

Won't  rust  or  clog  I . $7.95 

Heavy  Duty  Ball-Bearing  Pump 
Up  to  7,500  GPH;  or  3,000  GPH 
from  25'  well.  IVt"  inlet;  1"  out¬ 
let  $12.95.  Postpaid  If  cash  with  order.  Don’t  delay — 
send  for  yours  today!  MONEY  BACH'.  GUARANTEE. 
LABAWCO  PUMPS  .  BelleMead  193,  New  Jersey 


Change  of  Address: 

The  Post  Office  Department  no  longer 
forwards  magazines  or  newspapers  which 
are  incorrectly  addressed.  We  request 
that  you  report  any  change  of  address 
directly  to  us  at  least  three  weeks  in 
advance.  In  any  reauest  for  change  of 
address,  or  in  any  communication  regard¬ 
ing  your  subscription,  kindly  clip  the 
name-and-address  label  from  your  latest 
issue  of  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER: 
the  key  numbers  on  this  stamp  enable 
us  to  locate  your  subscription  quickly 
and  to  give  you  better  service. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St..  N.  Y..  1,  N.  Y. 


’’The  money  in  my 
CRAINE  SILO  •  • 

is  like 
money 

in  the  bank!” 


The  money  you  spend  for  a  Craine  Silo 
is  an  investment  in  profitable  feeding 
that  pays  real  cash  dividends  for 
years  to  come!  And  since  Craine  Silos 
cost  no  more  —  why  settle  for  /ess 
than  the  best? 


5  TYPES  —  ALL  FARM-PROVEN! 

Concrete  stave,  tile  stave,  tile  block, 
wood  or  Triple-Wall  —  there’s  a  Craine 
Silo  built  and  priced  to  fit  your  needs. 
And  you’ll  like  to  do  business  with  the 
friendly  folks  at  Craine  —  we’re  never 
satisfied  unless  you  are,  too!  MAIL 
THE  COUPON  for  facts  and  free  get- 
acquainted  gift... 

Get  the  FACTS  on  Craine! 

i 

CRAINE,  INC.,  Dept  R-627  Norwich,  N.Y.  | 

I  am  interested  in  a  new  silo.  Send  me  facts  | 
and  free  get-acquainted  gift  at  no  obligation.  | 

Name .  J 

Address .  | 

I 


KMG-IMVSE 


ELEVATORS 


DELUXE:  (Shown): 

26',  34',  42' 
STANDARD: 

24',  32',  40* 
Choice  of 
Hoppers. 


FORAGE  HARVESTER 


C  STEP  UP  I9S7  FARM  PROFITS  WITH  ...  > 


Distributor: 

Gath  &.  Herms.  Inc. 

749  Elk  St.  at  Bailey 
Buffalo  IO,  New  York 


K  x  i 

f  '  ' 


Big-capacity  vertical  cu 
3  Quick-Change  Attacl 
Windrow  Pick-up 
6'  Cutter  Bar 
Corn  Head 


KING  •  WYSE  •  INC.  •  ARCHBOLD  '  OHIO. 


LEFT  HANDED?  Send  for  free  list  of  articles  made 
special  for  left  baud  use.  LEFT  HAND  PRODUCTS, 
BOX  402,  WARREN,  OHIO 


371 


Courtesy  o£  Cooper  Union  Museum  Library 


When 

harrows  grew 
on  trees 


Farm  machinery  has  come  a  long- 
way  since  the  days  when  it  grew  on 
trees.  But  money  never  grew  there  — 
and  the  farmer  has  always  had  to  save. 

Today’s  farmers  have  found  United 
States  Savings  Bonds  the  best  way  to 
save  .  .  .  towards  farm  equipment  and 
repairs,  children’s  education,  medical 
expenses,  vacations  and  retirement. 

And  speaking  about  money  grow¬ 
ing,  United  States  Series  “E”  Savings 
Bonds  really  grow!  Eveiy  $300  you 
put  in  them  today,  grows  to  $400  in 
9  years  and  8  months. 

What’s  more,  though  Savings  Bonds 
are  easily  converted  into  cash,  they’re 
actually  safer  than  cash.  The  Treas¬ 
ury  Department  guarantees  the  safety 
of  your  Bonds  and  replaces  them  if 
lost,  stolen  or  burned. 

If  you  prefer  your  interest  by  check 
every  6  months,  speak  to  your  banker 
about  Series  “H”  Savings  Bonds. 

For  the  big  things  in  your  life f 
be  ready  with 

U.  S.  Savings  Bonds 

The  U.S.  Government  does  not  pay  for  this 
advertising.  The  Treasury  Department 
thanks,  for  their  patriotic  donations, 
the  Advertising  Council  and 

THE  RURAL 
NEW  YORKER 


Carbon  Dioxide  and  Egg  Quality 

By  M.  H.  SWANSON 


The  egg  industry  is  more  quality- 
minded  today  than  it  has  been  ever 
before  in  its  history.  Progressive  pro¬ 
ducers  and  marketing  agencies  are 
thinking  in  terms  of  how  to  provide 
the  housewife  with  nothing  but  the 
finest  eggs.  Better  breeding,  better 
management  of  flocks,  use  of  refrig¬ 
eration  both  on  the  farm  and  in  mar¬ 
ket  channels,  and  attempts  to  reduce 
the  time  lapse  between  production 
and  consumption  are  all  aimed  at 
achieving  the  goal  of  higher  quality- 
eggs  for  the  consumer. 

Much  progress  has  been  made,  but 
we  still  have  a  long  way  to  go.  Re- 


Carbon  dioxide  has  proved  effective 
in  retarding  deterioriation  of  the 
egg’s  thick  white  and  yoke.  A  tripod 
micrometer  is  used  to  measure  its 
stand-up  ability. 

search  workers  constantly  seek  basic 
information  concerning  egg  deterior- 
attion  so  that  more  effective  means 
can  be  devised  for  checking  it.  We 
know  that  as  an  egg  ages  its  thick 
white  becomes  watery  and  its  yolk 
enlarges  and  flattens.  When  such  an 
egg  is  broken  out  onto  a  flat  surface, 
the  white — instead  of  standing  up 
high  around  the  yolk — covers  a  large 
area.  Both  the  white  and  the  yolk 
have  a  low  look.  The  housewife  calls 
it  a  stale  egg. 

The  rate  at  which  these  changes 
take  place  can  be  slowed  down  by 
holding  eggs  at  cold  temperatures. 
This  practice,  together  with  moving 


the  eggs  through  market  channels 
speedily,  has  been  in  the  past  our 
most  important  method  for  minimiz¬ 
ing  deterioration.  But  attention  has 
recently  been  focused  on  some  prin¬ 
ciples  discovered  almost  30  years  ago 
by  investigators  at  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity.  At  that  time,  Paul  F.  Sharp  and 
his  associates  found  that  carbon  di¬ 
oxide  gas  played  an  important  role 
in  egg  quality.  Present  in  outdoor  air 
to  the  extent  of  about  four  parts  in 
10,000,  carbon  dioxide  (CO.)  is  also 
a  normal  constituent  of  the  freshly 
laid  egg.  Some  is  present  in  the  free 
form,  and  additional  quantities  are 
tied  up  as  carbonic  acid  and  carbo¬ 
nates. 

As  soon  as  the  egg  is  laid,  the  gas 
begins  to  escape  through  the  shell, 
and  other  CO.-containing  compounds 
begin  to  break  down.  The  net  result 
is  an  increase  in  the  alkalinity  of  the 
egg  contents.  This  promotes  chemi¬ 
cal  and  physical  reactions  involved 
in  the  thinning  of  the  thick  white 
and  weakening  of  the  yolk  mem¬ 
brane.  If  the  acid-alkaline  balance  of 
the  fresh  egg  can  be  maintained, 
changes  in  the  white  and  yolk  are 
retarded. 

One  way  to  achieve  this  objective 
is  to  oil  the  eggs  a  few  hours  after 
laying.  This  seals  the  pores  of  the 
shell;  it  is  quite  effective  in  trapping 
within  the  egg  its  natural  CO.. 
Studies  at  the  University  of  Minne¬ 
sota  indicate  that,  unless  eggs  are 
oiled  the  same  day  as  they  are  laid, 
much  of  the  advantage  is  lost. 

An  increasing  number  of  producers 
in  the  Midwest  are  now  spray-oiling 
eggs  on  the  farm  shortly  after  they 
are  gathered  and  cooled.  Several 
marketing  agencies  are  encouraging 
the  practice  and  are  paying  a  per- 
mium  for  the  treatment  when  it  is 
coupled  with  farm  refrigeration. 
These  eggs  complete  favorable  in  the 
high  quality  markets  of  both  the  East 
and  West. 

Once  most  of  the  natural  CO.  of  the 
egg  has  escaped,  oiling  merely  re¬ 


tards  moisture  loss  from  the  egg.  This 
is  only  partially  effective  in  preserv¬ 
ing  interior  quality. 

Recent  investigations  at  Minnesota 
have  shown  that,  if  the  natural  carbon 
dioxide  of  the  egg  escapes,  it  can  be 
replaced  by  holding  the  eggs  in  a 
chamber  containing  a  mixture  of  50 
per  cent  CO„  and  50  per  cent  natui'al 
air  for  90  minutes.  Immediately  fol¬ 
lowing  exposure,  eggs  were  oiled  and 
'held  under  both  favorable  and  un¬ 
favorable  temperatures  for  12  to  15 
days.  In  all  instances,  treated  eggs 
were  superior  in  quality  to  those 
which  had  either  been  merely  oiled — 
without  CO.  exposure — or  which  had 
received  no  treatment  whatever. 

This  charging-oiling  treatment  is 
most  effective  when  applied  within 
four  to  five  days  of  laying.  It  would, 
therefore,  appear  to  be  a  practical 
procedure  for  egg  assemblers  who 
pick  up  eggs  from  producers  on  a 
tw’lce-'a-week*  basis.  There  are  other 
possibilities  for  using  CO,  in  preserv¬ 
ing  egg  quality.  The  original  workers 
at  Cornell  suggested  adding  low 
levels  of  the  gas  to  the  atmosphere  of 
cold  storage  warehouse  rooms  where 
eggs  are  held  for  five  to  six  months 
or  more. 

At  Minnesota,  experiments  with 
shell  eggs  in  dozen-size  egg  cartons, 
sealed  in  plastic  and  containing  air 
enriched  with  CO.,  have  shown  that 
eggs  were  very  subject  to  mold 
growth  because  of  the  high  humidity 
that  builds  up  within  the  package 
Special  treatment  of  the  shell  sur¬ 
faces  with  fungistatic  agents  prior  to 
packaging  was  quite  effective  in  pre¬ 
venting  this  undesii'able  condition, 
however.  Developers  of  Cornell’s 
naked  eggs  are  using  CO.  in  then- 
sealed  plastic  carton. 

What  practical  role  carbon  dioxide 
will  play  in  future  egg  preservation 
only  time  will  tell.  Investigations  now 
underway  in  a  number  of  laboratories 
will  be  important  in  determining  it. 
It  is  not  probable  that  CO.  will  ever 
replace  refrigeration.  But  this  nat¬ 
ural  component  of  the  egg  is  so  basi¬ 
cally  tied  up  with  egg  quality  that  it 
can  no  longer  be  ignored  by  a  quality- 
minded  industry.  M.  H.  Swanson 


Agriculture  Secretary  Ezra  Taft 
Benson  has  submitted  proposed  price 
support  legislation  to  both  Agri¬ 
culture  Committees,  but  he  has  now 
suggested  a  choice:  his  original  sug¬ 
gestion  of  no  minimum  floor  at  all 
under  price  supports,  or  the  old 
Aiken  Act  60-90  per  cent  of  parity 
range  on  the  so-called  basics,  with 
complete  0-90  per  cent  flexibility  on 
the  other  commodities.  The  new  60- 
90  per  cent  idea  would  not  include 
the  Aiken  Act  provision  that  when 
marketing  quotas  are  in  effect  mini¬ 
mum  support  levels  would  increase 
to  72  per  cent  of  parity. 

Rep.  Harold  Cooley  (D.,  N.  C.), 
chairman  of  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee  and  House  leader  of  the 
high  price  support  bloc,  said  quickly 
that  he  would  call  the  Benson  mes¬ 
sage  to  the  attention  of  his  commit¬ 
tee,  and  would  shortly  thereafter  ask 
interested  parties  to  testify  as  to 
their  ideas.  He  also  issued  a  sharp 
blast  at  Benson  and  his  proposals. 

Benson,  who  has  already  outlined 
his  ideas  very  thoroughly,  wasted 
little  time  in  arguing  in  favor  of  his 
own  price  support  suggestions.  He 
merely  summarized  his  previous 
stand  to  the  effect  that  acreage  allot¬ 
ments  do  not  really  control  produc¬ 
tion  and  that  farmers  should  have 
more  freedom  to  make  their  own  de¬ 
cisions.  He  said  that,  of  the  two 
alternatives,  i.  e.,  60  per  cent  of  pari¬ 
ty  minimums  for  the  basics  —  corn, 
cotton,  wheat,  tobacco,  cotton,  rice  — 


as  against  no  minimum  levels  at  all, 
he  much  preferred  no  minimum 
levels.  This  would  give  him  greater 
flexibility  in  aiding  farmers  to  make 
voluntary  adjustments  of  production, 
he  said.  He  told  the  Committees  “the 
recommendations  in  this  letter  are 
not  proposed  as  a  solution  to  all  our 
farm  problems.  They  are  a  logical 
next  step  toward  improving  farm 
legislation.  .  .  It  is  not  our  purpose 
to  scrap  farm  programs  or  subject 
farm  people  to  the  unrestricted 
forces  of  the  free  market.  Rather,  our 
purpose  is  to  move  toward  expansion 
of  markets  and  more  freedom  for 
farmers  to  produce  with  less  reliance 
on  price  support  levels  determined 
by  rigid  formulas.” 

In  the  same  message,  Benson  re¬ 
newed  his  plea  for  passage  of  a  bill 
much  favored  in  the  Northeast.  He 
asked  for  total  exemption  from  acre¬ 
age  allotments  and  marketing  quotas 
for  farmers  producing  wheat  entirely 
for  use  on  their  own  farms  for  food, 
feed  or  seed. 

Rep.  Cooley  commented  that  Ben¬ 
son  wants  the  authority  to  bankrupt 
agriculture.  He  said,  “the  action  the 
Secretary  suggests  would  turn  back 
the  clock  of  progress  to  the  days  of 
the  great  depression  and  deprive 
farm  families  of  the  legislative  tools 
which  Congress  has  provided  and 
which  were  operating  successfully 
until  he  took  office ...  His  program 
would  mean  bankruptcy  for  farmers 
before  Christmas.  .  .” 

*  *■  * 

Average  farm  land  prices  con¬ 
tinue  to  increase.  There  was  another 
rise  of  three  per  cent  for  the  U.  S. 
as  a  whole  in  a  recent  four-month 
period,  with  acreage  prices  rising  by 


two  per  cent  or  more  in  38  states 
during  the  period. 

New  York  and  Pennsylvania  farm 
acreages  increased  five  per  cent  in 
value  during  the  four  months,  New 
Jersey  was  up  seven  per  cent,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  four,  Delaware  and  Connec¬ 
ticut  three,  and  New  Hampshire, 
Rhode  Island  and  Maryland  two  per 
cent.  Vermont  farm  acreage  prices 
rose  only  one  per  cent  on  the  avei- 
age,  and  Maine  was  unchanged. 

During  the  full  12  months  which 
ended  last  March  1,  Delaware  and 
Connecticut  average  acreage  values 
had  risen  10  per  cent,  Maryland,  New 
Jersey  and  Rhode  Island  nine,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  eight,  New  York  and  Maine 
seven,  and  New  Hampshire  and  Ver¬ 
mont  five  per  cent.  The  U.  S.  aver¬ 
age  increase  during  the  same  period 
— to  another  record  high — was  seven 
per  cent. 

Harry  Lando 


Martin’s  Pltry.  Farms,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


James  Bowman  takes  pride  in  a  new, 
plump,  white  crossbred  bird  for 
broiler  stock.  Fast  growing  and 
feathering,  its  chicks — and  broilers — 
are  ivithout  dark  pinfeathers. 
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Dubbing  Pullets 


Dubbing,  or  the  removal  of  comb 
and  wattles  from  pullets  and  cocker¬ 
els,  has  been  practiced  for  many 
years  by  poultrymen.  Dubbing  can  be 
done  at  most  any  time  up  to  12 
weeks  of  age  by  using  a  sharp  knife 
or  scissors.  Little  bleeding  results, 
and  seldom  is  there  any  loss  of  birds. 

Does  dubbing  affect  egg  produc¬ 
tion?  The  answer  to  this  question 
was  reported  by  R.  K.  Cole  and  F.  B. 
Hutt  of  the  poultry  department  at 
New  York  State  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  from  an  experiment  involving 
more  than  5,000  pullets.  During  two 
years,  half  of  the  pullets  at  Cornell 
were  dubbed  at  eight  weeks  of  age. 
The  dubbed  were  mixed  with  the  un¬ 
dubbed  and  kept  until  they  were 
500  days  old.  A  record  of  perform¬ 
ance  was  kept  on  all  of  the  birds. 

Each  year,  according  to  Profs.  Cole 
and  Hutt,  the  dubbed  pullets  laid  a 
few  more  eggs  than  the  ones  with 
whole  combs.  In  one  year,  the  dubbed 
pullets  averaged  190  eggs,  the  un¬ 
dubbed  188.  The  next  year,  produc¬ 
tion  by  the  dubbed  came  to  181;  the 
regular  birds  averaged  175.  For  all 
birds  in  both  years  the  average  was 
three  eggs  in  favor  of  the  dubbed. 

The  dubbed  birds  laid  more  eggs 
during  the  cold  months  of  the  year, 
October  to  March,  and  the  non- 
dubbed  laid  heavier  during  the  warm 
months.  Dubbing  seemed  to  have  no 
effect  on  mature  body  weight.  Mor¬ 
tality  of  the  birds  was  the  same. 

The  results  of  this  experiment,  the 
largest  of  its  kind,  indicate  that  in 
climates  like  that  of  south  central 
New  York,  dubbing  does  not  increase 
yearly  egg  production  appreciably. 
It  might,  of  course,  in  colder  climates 
where  freezing  of  combs  is  more  of 


Poultrymen  \s 

July 

This  year’s  “Poultrymen’s  Get- 
Together”  will  be  held  at  the  N.  Y. 
State  College  of  Agriculture  in 
Ithaca  July  9-10.  The  program  should 
be  most  interesting  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  producer  since  it  is  de¬ 
signed  from  suggestions  made  by 
about  170  egg  producers,  broiler 
growers  and  turkey  growers. 

The  feature  presentation  on  July 
9  (morning  and  early  afternoon)  will 
be  a  panel  discussion  entitled,  “The 
Poultry  Industry  at  the  Crossroads.” 
Participating  on  this  panel  will  be — 
H.  H.  Alp,  Director  of  Market  De¬ 
velopment,  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation;  Dr.  Alfred  Van  Wagenen, 
Managing  Director  of  NEPPCO;  and 
Richard  Larkin,  USDA  economist. 

The  greater  part  of  the  afternoon 
will  be  devoted  to  separate  sessions 
for  egg  producers,  broiler  growers 


a  problem.  The  experiment  also 
proves  that  comb  and  wattles  are 
not  essential  for  either  good  pro¬ 
duction  or  viability.  Profs.  Cole  and 
Hutt  believe  that  even  though  the 
benefit  from  dubbing  is  small — three 
eggs  per  bird — it  is  still  worth  its 
time  and  effort.  Dubbing  also  re¬ 
sults  in  a  uniform  appearance  of 
the  flock. 

Alton  Kingsley  of  Gillett,  Bradford 
Co.,  Penna..  has  10,000  to  12,000  hens, 
the  Single-combed  White  Leghorns 
of  which  he  dubs  at  about  12  weeks 
of  age.  The  advantages  he  gives  for 
this  are'  (1)  dubbed  birds,  especially 
Leghorns,  are  not  as  easily  fright¬ 
ened  as  those  with  combs;  (2)  many 
Leghorns  with  combs  hanging  down 
are  actually  blind  in  one  eye;  (3) 
because  undubbed  birds  cannot  see 
well  and  people  and  animals  come 
upon  them  without  being  noticed 
until  they  are  close,  the  birds  are 
startled  and  fly;  and  (4)  if  dubbed, 
the  birds  can  see  from  both  eyes, 
noticing  things  sooner  and  farther 
away,  and  are  not  startled. 

Kingsley  has  other  reasons  for 
dubbing,  too.  He  believes  that  it 
defeats  bossiness,  that  dubbed  birds 
are  not  injured  so  much  while  fight¬ 
ing,  and  that  there  is  no  chance  for 
dubbed  birds  to  get  comb  and  wattles 
caught,  torn  and  bruised  on  hoppers, 
feeders,  and  fountains 

Water  drops  from  wattles  when 
undubbed  hens  drink.  A  house  con¬ 
taining  birds  with  wattles  is  damper, 
especially  around  the  drinking  foun¬ 
tain,  than  a  house  with  birds  that 
have  been  dubbed.  It  is  easier  for 
dubbed  birds  to  eat  from  a  hopper 
or  automatic  feeders,  too,  and  they 
eat  more — consequently  laying  more. 

E.  C.  Grant 


Get-Together 

9-10 

and  turkey  growers,  including  a 
panel  discussion  on  “More  Dollars 
Through  Improved  Marketing”,  and 
talks  on  “What’s  Ahead  in  Inter- 
Regional  Competition”  and  “Laying 
Cages  in  the  Northeast.”  J.  Robert 
Smyth,  Jr.,  University  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  will  discuss  “Problems  in  Ran¬ 
dom  Sample  Turkey  Testing”  and 
there  will  be  a  panel  discussion  on 
“My  Experience  in  Retailing  Turkey 
Meat.” 

July  10  will  be  devoted  to  “Pro¬ 
gress  Through  Research”  and  poul¬ 
try  diseases.  The  topics  to  be  dis¬ 
cussed  include:  “Research  with  the 
Hen”,  “Chronic  Respiratory  Dis¬ 
ease”,  and  “Infectious  Hepatitis  and 
Synovitis”  together  with  the  panel 
discussion,  “Progress  Through  Re¬ 
search.” 


Ready  -  to  -  Cook  Poultry 


Some  88  per  cent  of  the  poultry 
slaughtered  in  commercial  plants 
during  a  recent  12-month  period  were 
put  into  ready-to-eook  condition-  be¬ 
fore  they  reached  the  consumer,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  recent  survey  by  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Moreover,  the  USDA  thinks  that  the 
proportion  will  increase  until  practi¬ 
cally  all  commercially  slaughtered 
birds  are  made  directly  ready  for  the 
housewife’s  oven,  broiler,  skillet  or 
barbecue.  Presumably,  the  12-per¬ 
cent  balance  of  birds,  i.e.,  those  not 
ready  to  cook,  were  N.  Y.  dressed — 
minus  just  blood  and  feathers — or 
only  dressed  and  drawn — with  per¬ 
haps  their  lungs  remaining.  Almost 
a  third  of  the  poultry  slaughtered 
was  eventually  frozen. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II, 


there  has  been  a  rapid  increase  in  the 
volume  of  frozen  ready-to-cook  birds, 
but  USDA  regards  continuation  of 
the  freezing  trend  as  doubtful;  frozen 
volume  seems  to  be  levelling 
off.  The  reasons  for  this  apparently 
are:  (1)  development  of  fryer-type 
turkeys  has  reduced  the  need  for 
freezing;  (2)  antibiotics  lengthen 
shelf  life  of  poultry;  (3)  highly  in¬ 
tegrated  chain-store  operations  speed 
distribution  of  fresh,  iced  products; 
and  (4)  improvements  in  processing 
and  transportation  have  speeded  up 
the  whole  marketing  process.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  USDA  forsees  possible  in¬ 
creases  in  the  quantities  of  poultry 
used  in  frozen  chicken  and  turkey 
dinners  and  in  other  form  of  pre¬ 
cooked  fully  prepared  dishes. 


lime  Crest  Calcite  Crystals — a  "2  in  I  ”  product  that  saves  you 
money,  is  more  convenient  to  use  and  results  in  better  eggshells! 

This  ideal  calcium  supplement  costs  less  than  separate  shell 
and  grit  but  does  the  work  of  both . 

Why  buy  2  when  1  is  better 


See  your  local  dealer 

LIME  CREST  PRODUCTS 

Made  by  limestone  products  corporation  of  America,  newton,  n.  j. 
W or  Id’s  Largest  Producer  of  Crystalline  Calcite  Products 


the  "SOFT  WATER"  touch 


AUTOMATICALLY 

Merely  set  the  time  clock  ...  a 
Diamond  Jr.  AUTOMATICALLY 
backwashes  ,  salts,  rinses  and  re¬ 
turns  to  service  ...  on  regular 
routine.  Here's  a  low  cost,  COM¬ 
PLETE,  AUTOMATIC  25,000  grain 
Water  Softener  guaranteed  by 
nationally  known  manufacturer  that 
provides  Soft  Water  Service  WITH¬ 
OUT  time  consuming  regeneration. 
Write  ,, 


AUTOMATICS 

list  prief  $275.00. 

,  f.o.b  factory 


Oshkosh  Filter  and  Softener  Co. 

Oshkosh,  Wisconsin 


-  AVAILABLE  NOW!  - 

STARTED  PULLETS  ALL  AGES 
HIGH  PRODUCTION  NEW  HAMPSHIRES  FOR 
LARGE  BROWN  EGGS 
TEN  WEEK  PRICE  AT  OUR  FARM: 

Less  than  100,  $1.10;  100  to  499,  $1.00; 

500  or  more  95  cents. 

If  Delivered  —  Add  10  Cents. 

PULLETS  CAN  BE  SECURED  AT  ANY  AGE  WITH 
PRICE  VARYING  ACCORDING  TO  AGE. 
HUBBARD  FARMS,  INC.,  WALPOLE,  N.  H. 

Telephone  SKyline  6-3311 

Useful  Poultry  Books 

Turkey  Management, 

Martin  and  Marsden . $7.00 

Poultry  Handbook  of  Health  and 

Management,  (an  encyclopedia) 

Rudolph  Seiden  . $6.95 

Poultry  Handbook, 

Rudolph  Seiden  .  6.50 

Poultry  Production, 

Leslie  E.  Card .  5.00 

Successful  Poultry  Management, 

Morley  A.  Jull .  5.00 

Hatchery  Management, 

Hartman  &  Vickers .  5.00 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 


Babcock’s  New  Advance  Order  Dis¬ 
count  is  now  in  effect.  Please  write 
and  tell  us  how  many  chicks  you 
want  and  when  you  want  them. 

We’ll  book  your  order  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  new  money  saving 
advance  order  discount.  Also,  we’ll 
mail  you  our  new  catalog. 

Sincerely,  MONROE-C.  BABCOCK 
BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM,  INC., 
ROUTE  3-R, _ _ ITHACA,  .NEW  YORK 


OUR  38th  YEAR  OF  HI-QUALITY  CHICKS 
New  Hampshire  Reds,  Arbor  Acres  White  Rocks. 

Sex  Link  Cross  or  the  Red  Rock  Cross. 

Mount  Hope  White  Leghorns  also  Started  Chicks. 

Write  for  Free  Circular  and  Prices. 

C.  P.  LEISTER  Hatchery,  Box  N,  McAlistervi lie.  Pa. 
-  Telephone  126  R  II 


BABY  CHICKS  —  $5.75-100  C.O  D. 


ROCKS,  REDS.  HAMPSHIRES.  CROSSES.  LEG¬ 
HORNS.  Our  choice  breed  and  sex.  Also  3-week-old 
chicks  25c  each.  Prices  at  hatchery.  BELLEFONTE 

POULTRY  FARM. _ BELLEFONTE  70.  PENNA. 

30  DAY  SPECIAL  —  Blood-tested  Chicks.  All 
Heavies.  Rocks,  Reds,  Crosses:  $6.50-100:  $12-200. 

Heavy  Leghorn  Broiler  cockerels  $2.00-100.  Ship  at 
once  C.O-D.  Klines  Poultry  Farm,  Strausstown.  Pa. 

A N C O N  A  C HICKS  ~ 

breed  that  lays  more  large  white  eggs  on  less  feed. 

Catalog  FREE.  Phone  4311 
SHRAWDERS  ANCONA  FARM,  Richfield  9,_Pa. 
1080  EGGS  IN  EVERY  HEN.  Why  not  learn  the  big 
secret  and  keep  LAYERS  nearly  5  years?  Get  free 

bulletin.  SINE.  RN-7, _ QJJ  A  KERTOWN. _ PA. 

PEAFOWL:  BLUE,  WHITE,  BLACK  SHOULDERED’ 
1956  Pairs  $30;  1955  Pairs  $45.  Breeders,  Eggs.  Lots 
of  12  or  more  $1.25  each.  A.  H.  CHAMBERS, 
MAPLE  LANE  FARMS.  KINGSTON,  N.  Y. 


GUINEAS 


WHITE  and  PEARL,  10  to  24,  35  cents  each;  25  to 
99,  32  cents  each;  100  or  mere  28  cents  each. 
Live  Delivery  Guaranteed 

IDEAL  POULTRY  FARM.  SEELYVILLE,  DELA. 

Rnhv  (flit tt4> ‘IV  white;  Pearl.  Shipping  thousands 
uauy  u Ul lit  as  weekly,  live  arrival  guaranteed. 
Literature.  California  Hatcheries,  California  2,  Mo. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page .  ;  ;  : 


MEET  RALPH  LEAVENWORTH - 
17,  AND  CO-OWNER  |^^HH 


OF  74  HEAD! 


President  of  the  Connecticut 
FFA  and  State  Star  Farmer, 
Ralph  Leavenworth  is  in  busi¬ 
ness  on  a  50-50  basis  with  his 
uncle,  William  Dodd.  To¬ 
gether  they  milk  74  head  on 
their  New  Milford  dairy  farm. 
While  still  in  high  school  — - 
with  the  help  of  a  PCA  loan  — 
Ralph  built  up  a  herd  of  30 
head.  Partnership  came  after 
graduating  from  high  school, 
last  spring. 

-  LONG  TERM  - ► 

t 

LOW 
COST 

1 

FEDERAL  LAND  BANK  MORTGAGE  LOANS 

thru  your  local  National  Farm  Loan  Association 


THRIFTY 
OPERATING 
LOANS  thru 
your  local 
Production  Credit 
Association 


For  full  information,  see  your  local 
associations  or  write:  Dept.  R-98, 
310  State  Street,  Springfield,  Mass. 


1 


Federal  Land  Bank  and  Production  Credit  Loans 


COOPERATIVE  FARM  CREDIT 


ANNOUNCING 

the  Amazing  New 

GRANGE 

"Performer" 

SILO 

Ready  Now  for 
Immediate  Erection 


NEW  ADVANCED 
FEATURES  at  a 
NEW  LOWER  PRICE! 


INO  DOWN  PAYMENT! 

36  months  to  Pay 

Save  Work!  Save  Money! 

Also  inquire  about 
new  improved 

GRANGE  SILO 
UNLOADER 

Send  coupon  today  for 
Free  colorful  folder  giv¬ 
ing  complete  information 

■  GRANGE  SILO  CO.,  INC.  Red  Creek,  N.  Y. 

|  Without  obligation  please  send  folders  on 
|  Grange  Performer  Silo  and  Unloader. 

1  name: . 

J  address: . 

I  . . . . . 


WOOL  WANTED 

SEND  YOUR  WOOL  TO  THE  BLANKET  MILL 
For  nice  warm  blankets.  Comfort  batting  and 
knitting  yarn.  Write  for  Particulars. 

SHIPPENSBURG  WOOLEN  MILL 
SHIPPENSBU  R  G .  PENNA. 


COCOMALT  and  SWEL 


NATURAL 

LIGHTWEIGHT 


DENTAL  PLATE 

Made  from  your  old  one  . . . 


returned  Air  Mail  same  day 


New  Process  Saves 
Money  $’fl|^95 

Priced  ^ 

Low  As 

New  Professions  I 
Method  makes  beautiful  per¬ 
fect-fitting  plastic  plate  from  old, 
cracked  loose  plates  WITHOUT  IMPFIESSION. 


30  DAY  MONEY-BACK  TRIAL 

YOU  can  have  gorgeous,  natural -looking,  perfect¬ 
fitting  false  plates  that  are  comfortable,  healthful 
and  prideful.  From  your  old  plate  we  will  make  a 
brand  new  denture  —  upper,  lower  or  partial  —  per¬ 
fectly  matched,  perfectly  natural.  Amazing  savings 
with  new  scientific  Clinical  method.  New  plates  re¬ 
turned  to  you  Air  Mail  usually  within  eight  hours. 
Otun  un  Mnurv  Just  send  name  and  ad- 
OLIUI  nu  IV1UNC.I  dress  for  interesting  de¬ 
tails  of  wonderful  guarantee  that  enables  you  to  try 
your  new  plate  for  30  whole  days  to  be  sure  they’re 
EXACTLY  what  you  want.  If  not  delighted.  Clinical 
returns  every  cent  you’ve  paid.  Write  immediately. 

CLINICAL  DENTAL  LABORATORY,  Dept.  J-69A 

335  W.  Madison  Street,  Chicago  6,  Illinois 


-  USED  BRICKS:  FULL  OR  PART  LOADS - 

Delivered  anywhere  in  Northeastern  States. 
R0CK0  CUT  STONE  COMPANY 
NANUET,  NEW  YORK  Phone:  NA  3-4646 


PUBLISHER'S  DESK 


I  received  a  card  for  safe  driving 
as  a  member  of  Automobile  Owner’s 
Assn.,  Inc.,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.  They 
claimed  they  sent  this  card  to  me 
because  of  my  good  driving  record. 
They  also  sent  an  application  for 
insurance  with  Standard  Life  and 
Accident  Insurance  Company  of 
Chicago.  It  states  that  no  medical 
examination  is  necessary  and  that  the 
policy  insures  one  while  riding  or 
driving  in  any  automobile.  Do  you 
believe  the  policy  gives  good  cover¬ 
age  considering  the  reasonable 
amount  of  annual  premium?  c.  w. 

New  York 

This  company  has  again  sent  thou¬ 
sands  of  letters  to  people  living  in 
this  area.  We  have  received  many  in¬ 
quiries  about  them.  The  Federal 
Trade  Commission  has  ruled  that  this 
company’s  advertising  is  deceptive, 
and  has  issued  a  “cease  and  desist 
order  against  them.  The  Commission 
objected  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  company’s  promotional  letters 
represented  the  conditions  under 
which  disability  and  hospitalization 
benefits  will  be  paid.  The  letters 
reaching  us  show  that  many  people 
feel  that  this  protection  may  take 
the  place  of  other  automobile  in¬ 
surance.  It  will  not  do  this,  nor  will 
it  replace  a  good  all-round  hospitali¬ 
zation  policy.  To  our  knowledge  this 
company  is  not  licensed  in  any 
State  except  Missouri. 

Just  read  letter  written  by  M.  E.  I., 
Ohio,  about  Certex  Company.  I,  too, 
have  fallen  into  circumstances  that 
require  me  to  look  for  work  at  home, 
but  I  have  found  out  it  is  just  about 
impossible.  I  have  lost  a  few  dollars 
trying  to  get  started.  I  answered 
several  advertisements  for  mailing 
and  addressing  envelopes,  but  all 
they  want  is  your  dollar.  One  dollar 
is  not  much  but  it  soon  adds  up.  I 
sent  $3.00  to  Certex  Company  for 
information  and  plans.  The  plans 
came  with  a  long  list  of  names  to 
which  I  could  send  samples.  I  spent 
$5.0_0  on  a  set  of  rubber  molds  and 
made  what  I  thought  were  beautiful 
little  figurines.  I  was  as  happy  as  a 
child  on  the  first  day  of  vacation.  1 
wrapped  them  up  and  sent  them  in 
for  inspection.  I  waited  and  waited 
for  the  answer.  When  it  came,  they 
said  they  had  no  orders  at  present 
and  the  work  was  poor  grade.  They 
even  sent  the  answer  in  a  two-cent, 
unsealed  envelope.  I  almost  died  of 
disappointment.  It  is  a  pity  such 
people  are  allowed  to  prey  on  poor, 
honest,  unsuscepting  people. 

Pennsylvania  p.  h.  r. 

Again  we  say  that  the  only  way  to 
make  money  at  home  is  to  make  or 
do  something  useful  for  people  in 
your  own  community.  Do  not  try  to 
deal  with  firms  from  a  distance, 
offering  so  much  or  so  little,  without 
first  finding  out  and  confirming  what 
they  actually  will  do. 

Can  you  tell  me  if  there  is  a 
company  called  Weavers  Inc.,  at  3410 
Broad  St.,  Philadelphia,  Penna.  Mr. 
Timothy  O’Connor,  with  Ohio  license 
plates  on  his  car,  called  on  my  sister, 
who  is  a  widow,  and  obtained  a  de¬ 
posit  of  $14.50  for  some  weaving 
equipment.  She  was  to  receive  the 
kit  through  the  mail.  He  stated  he 
taught  weaving  in  the  Veterans 
Hospital,  but  we  have  found  he  did 
not  teach,  nor  was  he  a  patient 
there.  a.  f. 

Pennsylvania 

The  Post  Office  tells  us  there  is 
no  such  address  in  Philadelphia. 
Without  license  numbers,  it  will  be 
hard  to  locate  Mr.  O’Connor.  Investi¬ 
gate  before  investing;  that  is  the 
only  way  to  be  sure  of  the  product 
you  are  buying.  If  any  other  readers 
hear  of  this  agent  or  concern,  we 
will  be  glad  to  have  the  information. 


It  has  been  a  pleasure  during  a 
lifetime  to  receive  The  Rural  New 
Yorker  and  possibly  our  name  is  on 
your  subscription  list  back  to  1899. 
Just  how  far  back  I  am  uncertain 
but  at  least  we  are  one  of  your  very 
oldest.  Although  I  have  never  used 
the  Publisher’s  Desk,  I  know  how 
very  much  it  means  to  people  who 
would  not  have  regrets  if  they  had 
inquired  before  instead  of  after  in¬ 
vesting.  J.  E.  R. 

New  York 

We  have  not  checked  the  length 
of  this  subscription,  but  appreciate 
the  interest  that  has  kept  J.  E.  R.  on 
our  list.  We  appreciate  the  note.  It 
encourages  our  attempt  to  sort  the 
sheep  from  the  goats  as  far  as  we 
are  able,  and  to  give  the  earmarks  of 
frauds  so  clearly  that  readers  will 
think  twice  before  falling  into  the 
many  traps  set  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  attracting  their  cash. 

A.  W.  Stolen  and  E.  H.  Ord,  officers 
of  the  Inland  Grain  Processing  Co., 
Prosser,  Wash.,  were  found  guilty  of 
importing  10  carloads  of  certified 
Redman  Wheat  Seed  from  Canada 
and  reselling  it  to  dealers  in  North 
and  South  Dakota.  Seed  labels  were 
removed  from  the  bags  at  Minnea¬ 
polis,  Minn,  and  were  replaced  by 
new  labels,  representing'  the  seed  to 
be  a  new  rust-resistant  wheat  variety 
named  Selkirk.  Defendants  claimed 
the  seed  was  actually  Selkirk  but  was 
labeled  Redman  to  evade  the  Cana¬ 
dian  embargo  when  shipped  from 
Canada.  Stolen  was  given  a  two-year 
prison  sentence  and  placed  on  pro¬ 
bation  for  three  years  on  each  count, 
commencing  at  the  completion  of  the 
prison  sentence.  E.  H.  Ord  was  sen¬ 
tenced  to  three  years  in  prison  and 
placed  on  probation  for  two  years,  on 
each  count  at  completion  of  the 
prison  sentence.  The  execution  of 
both  sentences  was  stayed  until  June 
10,  1957. 

Can  you  tell  me  if  the  Chandler 
Marshall  Laboratories  of  Bound 
Brook,  N.  J.,  is  reliable?  A  man  came 
her  and  sold  me  some  powder  to  use 
in  bath  water  to  relieve  arthritis.  I 
paid  $20  for  12  cans,  with  the  under¬ 
standing  I  could  return  the  balance 
for  a  refund  if  not  satisfied.  I  have 
called,  but  I  can  never  talk  to  any¬ 
one.  I  have  sent  letter  and  get  no 
reply.  a.  a. 

New  Jersey 

This  company  has  been  in  trouble 
before.  It  has  not  passed  government 
requirements  for  medicines  of  the 
kind.  Letters  to  the  company,  and  to 
the  officers,  at  other  addresses  that 
have  been  given  to  us,  have  not 
brought  replies.  There  is  very  little 
chance  of  obtaining  refunds.  If  others 
have  had  similar  experiences  with 
this  firm,  we  would  like  to  hear  from 
them. 

I  have  shares  in  Simon  Esperenza 
Mines  Company  of  Nevada,  dated 
1923  ;also  a  share  in  Bay  State  Drug 
Chemical  Co.  of  West  Virginia, 
dated  1899.  Can  you  give  me  any 
information  about  them?  s.  A.  m. 

Massachusetts 

The  Mines  Company  failed  to  pay 
annual  fees  to  the  State  of  Nevada 
and  has  been  inoperative  and  void 
since  1934.  The  West  Virginia  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  has  no  record  of  the 
Bay  State  Drug  Chemical  Co.  Both 
certificates  are  therfore  of  no  known 
value. 


[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk 
Department  must  be  signed  with 
writer’s  full  name  and  address 
given.] 
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Hay  in  a  Day!  —  By  cutting,  crush¬ 
ing,  raking,  baling,  and  drying  the 
forage  at  the  right  time  and  in  the 
right  manner,  says  New  Holland 
Machine  Co.,  a  farmer  can  make  “hay 
in  a  day.”  Because  of  its  enthusiasm 
for  the  project,  it  has  published  a 
new  booklet  on  the  subject,  and  it  is 
offering  it  to  farmers  free  of  charge. 
Those  who  want  to  learn  more  about 
the  process  should  request  the  hay- 
jn-a-day  booklet  from  New  Holland 
Machine  Co.,  Box  7,  New  Holland,  Pa. 


Concrete  Ideas  —  There  are  many 
valuable  farm  construction  sugges¬ 
tions  in  the  attractive  “Rural  Con¬ 
crete  Builder”  publication  of  the 
Portland  Cement  Assn.  Copies  are 
available  from  its  33  West  Grand 
Avenue,  Chicago  10  ,  Ill.,  office  with¬ 
out  charge. 


Livestock  Pests  —  An  informative 
26-page  booklet  on  livestock  pests  is 
available  without  charge  to  any  farm¬ 
er  who  asks  for  it  from  California 
Spray-Chemical  Corp.,  Richmond  4, 
California. 


FARM  IMPLEMENT  COMPANY- 


“ Now  in  case  you’re  looking  for 
something  a  little  fancier ” 


Subscribers'  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department 
20  cents  per  word,  including  name 
and  address,  each  insertion,  payable 
in  advance.  When  box  number  is 
used,  add  one  dollar  to  total  cost. 

Dates  of  Issue: 

July  6  Closes  June  21 
July  20  Closes  July  5 

COPY  MUST  REACH  US  FRIDAY, 
10  A.  M.  15  DAYS  in  ADVANCE  OF 
DATE  OF  ISSUE. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommo¬ 
dation  of  subscribers,  but  no  display 
advertising  or  advertising  of  a  com¬ 
mercial  nature  (seeds,  plants,  live¬ 
stock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


HELP  WANTED 


EXPERIENCED  milking  machine  operators: 

Steady  employment,  excellent  salary. 
Furnished  apartments  and  boarding  house 
on  farm.  Write  to  Garelick  Bros.  Farms, 
Franklin,  Mass.,  or  telephone  Franklin  419. 
After  5:30  P.M.  Woonsocket,  R.  I.  Poplar 
9-7996,  Mr.  Bernon. _ 

HELP  Wanted:  Attendants,  male  and  female. 

Salary  $3,002  per  year.  Staff  nurses,  $3,832 
per  year.  Annual  salary  increases,  less  main¬ 
tenance  (board,  room,  laundry  $9.79  per  week). 
Five  day,  eight  hour  work  week.  Annual  vaca¬ 
tion  with  pay  Paid  sick  leave.  Life,  accident 
and  health  insurance  and  Social  Security  avail¬ 
able.  Recreation:  bowling,  tennis,  swimming, 
golf.  Opportunities  for  advancement  with 
eventual  retirement  pension.  For  information 
write  Director,  Wassaic  State  School,  Wassaic, 
New  York. _ _ _ 

HELP  Wanted:  Middle  aged  husband  and  wife, 
without  dependents,  as  cottage  parents  to 
small  group  of  boys.  Experience  unnecessary, 
good  salary,  full  maintenance,  paid  vacation, 
permanent.  Character  references  required.  No 
liquor.  Write  or  call  Norman  K.  Morgan, 
Supt.,  Luzerne  County  Industrial  School  for 
Boys,  Kis-Lyn,  Penna.  Telephone:  Drums 
PArkview  3-2751. _ 

WANTED:  Young  man  or  boy  for  general  farm 
work;  also  girl  for  light  housework;  no 
smoking.  Russell  Peters,  Callicoon,  New  York. 
MEN  and  women  attendants  in  state  insti¬ 
tution  for  mental  defectives;  good  physical 
condition.  Must  be  U.  S.  citizen,  but  need  not 
be  resident  of  New  York  State.  Age  18-60. 
$2,850.00  per  year,  $510.96  deducted  for  mainte¬ 
nance  (room,  board  and  laundry).  40  hour 
week.  Write  Director,  Letchworth  Village, 
Thiells,  New  York.  _ 

TRACTOR  Operator:  Steady  job  on  apple  and 
potato  farm.  Good  salary  and  modern  house. 
Lawrence  J.  Smith,  78  Milltown  Road,  South 
River,  New  Jersey. _ _ 

MOTHERS’  Helper:  Summer  at  beach.  Light 
housework.  Care  of  two  children.  Mrs. 
Eckhaus,  50  Bryant  Ave.,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 
WANT  to  get  into  real  estate  with  an  es¬ 
tablished,  growing  agency?  Our  plan  is  a 
supplement  to  hard  work,  not  a  substitute  for 
it.  It  will  not  force  success  upon  you  but  it 
will  help  you  succeed  at  less  cost  in  time 
and  money  than  you  could  succeed  alone. 
Free  advertising  and  generous  sales  helps  if 
you  qualify.  Write  for  test  questions.  Four 
Effs,  Box  264  RNY,  Manchester,  N.  H. 

June  15,  1957 


RELIABLE  couple  to  occupy  secluded  farm 
in  exchange  for  services.  BOX  2100,  Rural 
New  Yorker. _ 

ATTENDANTS:  Psychiatric  experience  desir¬ 
able.  Good  working  conditions  and  salary. 
Live  in  or  out.  High  Point  Hospital,  'Port 
Chester,  N.  Y.  WEstmore  9-4420. _ 

HIGH  School  boy:  Honest,  willing,  reliable; 

small  dairy  farm,  milking  machine  experi¬ 
ence  unnecessary.  Permanent  or  summer 
months,  BOX  2101,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

POULTRYMAN  Wanted:  Experienced,  depend¬ 
able.  Rapid  advancement.  Modern  apartment 
available.  BOX  2102,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Herdsman-farmer  to  take  charge  of 
herd  of  Registered  Angus  cattle  and  do 
general  farm  work.  Location:  near  Niagara 
Falls,  New  York.  Must  be  thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced,  sober  and  industrious.  Good  start¬ 
ing  salary  and  3-bedroom  house  with  modern 
conveniences.  Address  reply  to:  Lesile  B. 
Irvin,  Farm  Manager,  Shore  Acres  Farm, 
Youngstown,  New  York. _ 

HAVE  a  good  home  to  offer  a  young  man 
slightly  handicapped  between  the  ages  of 
18  to  21  years.  Small  salary,  duties — light  work 
and  companionship  for  young  man.  We  are  an 
adult 'American  family.  References  exchanged. 
P.  O.  BOX  54,  Brookhaven,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

HOUSEKEEPER:  Mid-forties,  care  semi-invalid 
wife;  no  children.  BOX  2025,  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Boy,  helper.  Good  home  and  $30 
monthly.  BOX  2118,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  dairyman  with  knowledge  of 
machinery  for  two-man  dairy  farm.  Modern 
home.  Live  references.  Melrose  Farm,  Chester, 
New  Jersey. _ 

EXPERIENCED  married  man  for  dairy  and 
field  work;  good  wages,  modern  house;  near 
school,  churches  and  stores.  References  re¬ 
quired.  Mrs.  Robert  Tinsman,  Tinsmanton 
Farms,  Bloomsbury,  New  Jersey  Telephone 
Manager  Bloosmbury  9-4526. _ 

MAN  for  greenhouse  work  near  Buffalo,  New 
York.  Cut  flower  experience  useful.  Give 
age,  experience,  references.  BOX  2109,  Rural 
New  Yorker. _ 

DAIRY  Farmhand:  Married  man  to  work  in 
barn  on  Grade  A  dairy  farm.  Top  wages 
paid  to  first  class  machine  milker.  Modern 
house,  fuel,  electricity,  milk,  and  hospitali¬ 
zation  insurance  furnished.  Apply  to  A.  C. 
Petersen  Farms,  240  Park  Road,  West  Hart- 
ford.  Conn. _ 

OUTSIDE  man  for  dairy  farm  in  Bloomfield, 
Conn.  Permanent  job  for  able  man  who  can 
operate  modern  farming  equipment.  Living 
quarters  for  married  man,  fuel,  electricity, 
milk  and  hospitalization  insurance  furnished. 
Apply  to  A.  C.  Petersen  Farms,  240  Park  Road, 
West  Hartford,  Conn. _ 

WANTED:  Couple,  no  dependents.  Handyman, 
gardener.  Own  car.  Two  acres,  near  towns. 
No  livestock.  Wife  housework,  one  in  family, 
often  away  Winters.  Yearly  position.  Refer¬ 
ences  required.  Write  15  Cushman  Road, 
White  Plains,  New  York, 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


FARM  and  dairy  help  for  machine  and  hand 
milkers.  Tractor  men,  yard  men.  also  poul¬ 
try  and  all  kinds  of  labors.  Quinn  Employment 
Agency,  70  Warren  St.,  New  York  7.  N.  Y. 
COrtland  7-7865. _ 

FARM  Help:  NuWay  Placement  Bureau,  1749 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  29,  N.  Y. 
Telephone  TRalfalgar  6-9819.  Farm  help  our 
specialty.  Experienced,  reliable  men  available. 
WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class 
milkers,  poultrymen,  general  farm  workers. 
Ellinger’s  Employment  Agency,  271  Bowery, 
New  York  2,  N.  Y,  Phone:  GRamercy  3-8168-9. 
POSITION  wanted  on  progressive  farm. 

Married,  33.  Experience  with  dairy,  beef, 
hogs.  Mechanically  inclined.  Agricultural 
graduate,  Graham  Breeding  School,  short  beef 
course  at  Cornell.  Excellent  references.  BOX 
2103,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

ORDAINED,  experienced  minister  desires 
country  church.  Summer  or  longer.  Write 
BOX  2110,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ _ 

HOUSEKEEPER:  Widow  refined  in  fifties  for 
adult  without  any  children.  BOX  2111, 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

CONGENIAL  active  woman,  60,  desires  house¬ 
keeping  companion  position  with  woman  or 
couple  in  country.  Minimum  wages  $20.  BOX 
2112,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

WANTED:  Position  as  assistant  in  small  busi¬ 
ness  in  country  by  woman  past  middle  age 
but  healthy  and  active.  BOX  2113,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE,  TO  RENT,  ETC. 

WANTED:  All  types  bare  and  stocked  farms, 
villages  and  rural  dwellings,  stores  and 
other  types  businesses:  phone  or  write  Werts 
Real  Estate.  Johnson  City.  N.  Y. _ 

SOUTHERN  New  Jersey:  Country  homes. 

farms,  acreage  for  agriculture  or  industry. 
Free  list  sent.  LeGore.  realtor.  Vineland. 
New  Jersey. _ 

DELAWARE  County:  Profitable  dairy  farm, 
160  acres,  some  woodland,  high  production, 
30-stanchion  barn.  10-room  house.  Modern  con¬ 
veniences.  Settle  estate.  $14,000.  BOX  2007, 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

FLORIDA’S  most  desirable  wooded  homesites, 
80  by  135  feet  only  $240  at  $10  monthly.  Extra 
large  Bear  Creek  waterfront  tracts  at  $25 
monthly.  Near  famous  Panama  City  Gulf  Re¬ 
sort,  unsurpassed  fishing,  boating,  bathing, 
hunting.  Also  10-acre  Garden  Farms  and 
bearing  Tung  Groves.  Booklet  free.  Howard 
Wood,  Fountain,  Florida. _ _ 

RETIREMENT  income  home  for  rent.  Small 
greenhouse  and  perennial  garden.  Ideal  for 
retired  couple.  Modest  income  for  limited 
effort.  A1I  conveniences.  Refined,  friendly  at¬ 
mosphere.  References.  R.  S.  Phillips,  Sussex, 
New  Jersey. _ 

HOTEL:  12  rooms,  dance  floor,  two  dining 
rooms,  bar  room  and  package  license.  Must 
sell,'  illness.  $19,000.  Pratt  Hotel, ,  Sharon 
Springs,  New  York. _ 

WHAT  can  you  do  for  us?  Two  young 
brothers  with  practical  experience,  agricult¬ 
ural  college  educations,  desire  dairy  farm  in 
Northeast  but  lack  necessary  capital.  Would 
consider  shares,  rental  purchase,  rent  with 
option  to  buy.  Write  Robert  Wood,  R.  D.  4, 
Danbury,  Conn. 


SECLUDED  farm  in  Catskill  Mountains;  $6,000. 
BOX  2108,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


FLORIDA:  One  bedroom  C.  B.  home,  beauti¬ 
ful  location,  1  2/3  acres,  $6,950.  Two  bedroom 
furnished,  main  highway  location,  $8,500.  John 
Roscow,  Realtor,  Inverness,  Florida. 


WANTED  to  rent:  Year  round,  4-5  rooms,  im¬ 
provements;  New  York  State.  BOX  2104, 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


WANTED:  Rent- buy,  small  house,  reasonable. 
BOX  2105,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


FOR  Sale:  320  acre  dairy  farm,  150  acres  till¬ 
age  and  rest  pasture  including  woodland. 
This  farm  is  in  Randolph  Center,  Vermont. 
Nice  barn  36  by  130  ft.  long.  74  tie-ups,  tool 
sheds  and  other  builidngs.  Beautiful  eight 
room  house  with  heating  system  and  garage. 
Spring  water.  Located  on  black  top  road  near 
schools,  churches,  hospital  also  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  College.  Complete  with  cattle  and 
machinery.  Priced  to  sell.  BOX  2106,  Rural 
New  Yorker. 


ATTRACTIVE  self-service  grocery  in  thriving 
small  town,  center  of  prosperous  farm  area. 
Grossed  $47,000  last  year.  $10,000  cash  buys 
stock  and  fixtures.  Buildings,  incluidng  roomy 
living  quarters,  under  long  lease  at  $125  month. 
Write  for  further  details,  other  business  oppor¬ 
tunities.  Ben  M.  Hower,  Justice  of  the  Peace, 
Lebanon,  Penna. 


FREE  Catalog.  Ten  years  of  trying  to  give 
you  the  most  accurate  catalog  published  has 
brought  25%  more  catalog  requests  than  any 
preceding  Spring.  Listings  of  all  kinds,  sizes, 
prices,  New  York  to  Maine.  You’ll  -  want  a 
copy.  Four  Effs,  Box  264-RNY,  Manchester, 
New  Hampshire.  _ _ 

FOR  Sale:  Country  home  in  Sullivan  County, 
New  York.  Six  rooms,  bath,  garage.  Good 
water.  Write:  Mrs.  Anna  Hauser,  Phillips- 
port.  New  York,  _ _ 

TWO  choice  acres  $150  down,  $25  monthly; 
¥  only  49  miles  from  bridge;  %  mile  from 
village  on  hard  road.  Orange  County. 
Michaels  Broker,  Washingtonville,  N.  Y, _ 

CITIES  Service  gas  station  and  variety  store 
for  sale  with  five  room  house  and  bath; 
two  acres  land,  pine  grove,  picnic  grounds,  ex¬ 
cellent  location  for  overnight  cabins;  doing 
good  business;  sickness,  must  sell  stock  and 
equipment  included.  Price  $12,500.  BOX  2107, 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Three  story  building  35x70;  suit¬ 
able  for  small  factory.  Reasonable.  Terms. 
BOX  2114,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

GREENVILLE:  Summer  home  and  farm,  14 
rooms,  improvements,  outbuildings,  85  acres; 
$15,500;  terms.  BOX  2115,  Rural  New  Yorker. 
WANTED;  House  with  acreage  or  farm.  State 
or  hard  road  near  shopping  and  transporta¬ 
tion.  Price  reasonable.  State  full  details. 
BOX  2116,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

SMALL  well  built  country  home,  small  acre¬ 
age.  Excellent  water,  electricity.  Beautiful 
view,  shade  trees.  Near  store,  church.  Virgil 
Smith.  Route  3,  Oneonta,  New  York, _ 

140  ACRES,  80  tillable,  sugar  bush,  timber, 
28  stanchions,  12-room  house,  furnace,  bath. 
Priced  reasonably,  fourth  down.  Werts  Real 
Estate,  Nina  Haight,  Whitney  Point,  N.  Y. 
Telephone  84  F  12. _ 

VACATION  paradise  in  Taghkanic.  Bungalow 
18x24  feet  with  new  foundation  for  expansion 
to  42x46  feet.  Electricity,  telephone,  springs 
and  small  brook,  pond  site.  On  town  road,  20 
acres,  four  acres  cleared.  Near  lakes  and 
Taconic  Parkway.  2*,%  hours  from  N.  Y.  C. 
$7,000;  terms.  BOX  2117,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

THREE  bedroom  house,  hot  and  cold  running 
water,  bathroom;  large  barn;  4%  acres. 
Route  29,  Fulton  County.  Write  Chris  Lein, 
34  East  State  St.,  Dolgeville,  N.  Y.  _ _ 

SARATOGA  County:  87  acres,  timber,  re¬ 
forested  evergreens,  lovely  stream;  $3,000. 
Leet,  12  Aleda  Dr.,  Scotia  2,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Operating  300  acre  dairy  farm,  16 
room  main  house.  Three  tenant  houses. 
Stone  barn,  67  stanchions.  Other  outbuildings. 
Spring,  brook,  lake.  Price:  $185,000.  Eleanor 
H.  Klenen,  Realtor,  R.  D.,  CaUfon,  New 
Jersey. _ 

161  ACRE  stocked  and  equipped  dairy  farm, 
along  main  paved  highway.  100  highly  pro¬ 
ductive  tractor  cultivated  (60  acre  field)  bal¬ 
ance  brook  and  spring  watered  pasture, 
woods.  75x100  ft.  cement  basement  barns, 
several  other  buildings.  Attractive  10  room 
dwelling  (painted  white),  all  hardwood  floors 
and  modern  conveniences.  10  minutes  to 
county  seat.  1956  income  about  $10,000.  Ill 
owner,  must  sell.  Offers  to  include  22  good 
Holstein  cows,  bred  heifer,  tractor,  plus  lots 
dairy  and  farm  equipment,  also  crops,  all  for 
$20,000.  Terms  possible.  Jackson  Realty,  201 
York  Ave.,  Towanda,  Penna. _ 

SELLING  for  development:  50  acres  with  com¬ 
fortable  9-room  house,  modern  conveniences 
beside.  Lake  Champlain.  $7,500,  terms.  Mary 
Cummings,  Putnam  Station,  New  York.  B. 
Mosier,  Realtor.  Telephone  2343. _ 

SELLING  attractive  5-room  bungalow,  furn¬ 
ished,  bath.  Beach.  Lake  Champlain.  $5,500. 
Mary  Cummings,  Putnam  Station,  New  York. 
B.  Mosier,  Realtor.  Telephone  2343, _ 

30  ACRE  farm  for  sale:  15  acres  cultivated 
blueberries,  modern  machinery,  equipment. 
2-floor  packing  house;  7-room  modern  home, 
garage,  lake.  Write  or  telephone  Samuel 
Geraci,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Hammonston,  New  Jersey. 
Telephone  LOgan  1-3242, _ 

MAINE  Coast  offers  salt  water  farms,  summer 
cottages,  picturesque  waterfront  building 
sites.  Please  describe  requirements.  A.  R. 
Carle,  Pleasant  Point,  Knox  County,  Maine. 

75  ACRES  on  Route  220,  10  miles  south  of 
Bedford.  Barn,  six  room  house,  bath, 
furnace;  good  location  for  hunting  and  fishing; 
$5,500.  Arthur  Lemmert,  R.  D.  3,  Bedford, 
Penna. 


Need  help.  .  . 


want  to  buy 
or  sell  a  farm 


or  get  a  job? 


VIRGINIA  Farms:  Large  and  small,  beef  or 
dairy.  Homes  for  retirement,  small  acreage. 
Several  listings  in  brick  and  frame  Colonial 
homes.  450  acre  James  River  farm,  abundance 
of  timber,  priced  to  sell.  Kirk  A.  Spencer, 
Broker,  Box  52,  Scottsville,  Virginia. _ 

FARMS,  Country  Homes:  No.  1519.  Farm  of 
100  acres  of  gently  rolling  land  in  good  stare 
of  cultivation.  Buildings  overlook  beautiful 
lake.  House,  eight  rooms  and  bath.  Barn  with 
24  stanchions  and  drinking  buckets.  Garage, 
poultry  house.  Only  $7,000.  No.  1284.  Dairy 
farm  of  100  acres  one  mile  village.  30  acres 
tillage.  House,  nine  rooms  and  bath.  Barn  with 
20  stanchions.  Milk  house,  silo,  garage;  $9,500. 
With  15  cows  and  farm  equipment  $12,700. 
No.  1531.  Country  home  and  part-time  farm. 
40  acres  with  frontage  on  river.  House,  six 
rooms  and  partial  bath.  Barn  with  nine  stan¬ 
chions.  Poultry  house  for  300  birds;  brook; 
$8,500.  Many  other  excellent  farms  and  country 
homes.  Send  for  free  bulletin.  Seth  T.  Wheat, 
Realtor,  Bainbridge,  N.  Y.  Branch  Offices  at 
Deposit  and  Walton,  N.  Y. _ 

DUTCHESS  County,  N.  Y.:  Operating  dairy 
farm,  250  acres,  74  Holsteins  plus  all  equip¬ 
ment.  Modern  cottage  built  1940.  Also  tenant 
house.  Milk  checks  $20,000  annually.  Ill  health 
forces  sale;  $80,000.  Telephone  Dorothy  Kistin- 
ger.  Volunteer  8-7457.  Boos,  Branch  Office, 
Stanfordville,  New  York. _ 

DAIRY  Farm:  Finger  Lakes  area,  central 
N.  Y.  195  fertile  acres,  modern  buildings,  28 
stanchions.  50  excellent  Holsteins,  40  milkers, 
complete  equipment.  One  of  the  counties  best. 
Benson  &  McGough,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y,  _ 

J.  FORTUNA,  Mastic  Beach,  N.  Y.,  Atlantic 
1-9330.  Rent  monthly,  year  round.  Sa^e  four 
rooms,  porch,  $4,500  —  $1,000  cash  terms.  Randy 
man’s  special:  four  rooms  $2,300.  FHA  fore¬ 
closure  $5,500  —  $200  cash  down,  long  term 
mortgage.  Modern  hardware  with  living  quar¬ 
ters,  low  rent  $7,000.  Beauty  parlor,  luncheon¬ 
ette,  bar  and  grill,  fishing  station,  new  and 
used  furniture  store  on  Montauk  Highway. 
Many  other  listings,  also  lots,  farms,  acreage, 
ala  kinds.  Send  your  wants  —  I’ll  fill  them. 

FOR  Rent:  Small  bungalow,  modern  conveni¬ 
ences,  in  village  four  miles  south  Kingston. 
Suitable  home  for  retired  couple.  Bourne, 
Bloomington,  New  York. _ 

FOR  Rent:  To  active,  responsible  couple.  Five 
room  house  in  country,  all  improvements. 
Near  town.  Write  fully  to  Mrs.  Agnes  Dyer, 
R.  2,  East  Stroudsburg,  Penna. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


AVERY’S  Golden  wildflower  honey:  5  lbs. 

$2.20;  10  lbs.  $3.95  prepaid.  60  lbs.  $11.20  not 
prepaid.  H.  J.  Avery.  Katonah,  N.  Y 


COUNTRY  BOARD 


WANTED:  Elderly  persons  to  board.  Jersey 
country  home.  Entrance  Garden  Parkway;  35 
minutes  to  city.  BOX  2119,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


CHOICE  Hay:  All  grades,  Mohawk  Valley. 

Trailer  load  deliveries.  When  writing  give 
telephone  number.  Snyder  Petroleum  Co., 
Fort  Plain,  N,  Y.  Telephone  4-5111. _ 

WANTED:  Antique  automobiles,  old  auto¬ 
mobile  items.  Joseph  Fass,  5  Howell  Place, 
Newark.  New  Jersey. _ 

CEDAR  posts,  all  sizes.  Five  foot  electric  fence 
stakes  pointed  for  driving  15  cents  at  yard. 
Cedar  poles  for  pole  barns,  penta  treated  for 
durability.  Truck  load  deliveries.  Telephone 
ORleans  9-3121.  Murray  Snell,  Northeast  Town- 
line  Road,  Marcellus,  N.  Y.  Closed  Sunday. 

PACKAGE  BEES:  My  gentle  Italians  or  Cau¬ 
casians  will  pollinate  your  crop  and  pro¬ 
duce  your  honev.  Two  pounds  $4.25;  three 
pounds  $5.35,  queens  included.  Transportation 
extra.  Conner  Apiaries.  Stockton,  New  Jersey. 

WANTED:  Attic  accumulations  of  postmarked 

letters,  envelopes,  governmental  postal  cards, 
documents,  other  Americana  before  1900.  De¬ 
scribe  and  price.  John  W.  Stine,  821  Kings- 
highway,  Edwardsville,  Illinois. _ 

WANTED :  Civil,  Revolutionary  War  pistols, 

revolvers:  copper  or  brass  powder  flasks; 
unusual  shaving  mugs;  iron  penny  banks. 
Robert  Ellis,  Route  28,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Derry,  New 
Hampshire.  _ _ _ 

TYPEWRITER,  bicycle,  violin,  outboard  motor, 

bearskin,  electric  shaver,  juicer,  broiler, 
rugs,  handbags.  Reasonable.  Simms,  Warwick, 

New  York, _ _ 

WANTED :  10  tons  new  hay,  delivered  into 

barn,  cured  for  tight  storage;  state  quality 
and  price.  A.  J.  Moore,  Sparrow  Bush,  N.  Y. 

RAINBOW  Rugs:  Handwoven,  beautiful.  Also 

handbags,  weathervane.  Simms,  Warwick, 
New  York. _ 

WANTED:  Small  upright  steam  engine,  steam 
pump.  John  S.  Martin,  R.  1,  Bareville,  Pa. 


MEMBERS  of  Model  'T’  Club  wish  Model  'T’ 
Ford  parts  or  Model  ‘T’  Fords  to  restore. 
What  have  you?  Can  you  help?  John  J. 
de  Rosa,  46  West  13th  St.,  Huntington  Sta¬ 
tion,  New  York. 


BEES,  hive  and  supplies,  complete  honey 
making  outfit.  Will  sell  cheap,  due  to  death 
of  owner.  Norman  J.  Sanford,  Margaretville, 
New  York. 


Advertise  Here  for  Quick  Results ! 


For  the  low,  low  cost  of  20c 
per  word  your  message  will 
be  read  in  more  than  300,- 
000  farm  homes  throughout 
the  Northeast.  Many  Rural 
New  Yorker  readers  use 
these  columns  consistently. 
You’ll  find,  as  they  have, 
that  a  small  ad  brings 
immediate  response. 


PLEASE  PUBLISH  THE  FOLLOWING: 


IT’S  EASY,  TOO.  Simply 
fill-in  the  attached  blank 
and  send  it  along  with  your 
remittance.  If  you  want  to 
use  a  box  number,  add  $1.00 
to  the  total  cost. 


Don’t  Delay ..  .Write  Today! 


NEXT  ISSUE,  JULY  6 

CLOSES  JUNE  21  name 


The  Rural  New  Yorker 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.Y.  1,  N.Y. 
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Built  at  a  cost  of  $200,000,000.  Tidewater's  new  Delaware  Refinery  occu¬ 
pies  the  largest  industrial  site  in  the  East— 5,000  acres.  Its  docks  can  berth 
even  the  huge  new  supertankers  of  the  swiftly  growing  Tidewater  fleet. 


FLYING 
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Tidewater  Oil  Eompnnv 

SAN  FRANCISCO  •  NEW  YORK 


NEW  “FLYING  A' 
GASOLINE 

new  high-octane 
long-mileage  gasoline 
at  regular  prices. 


NEW  “FLYING  A“ 
SUPER  EXTRA... 
lOO  OCTANE  PLUS.. 

an  entirely  new  fuel 
for  the  highest 
compression  cars  of 
today  and  tomorrow, 
at  competitive  prices. 


TIDEWATER’S  ALL-NEW  DELAWARE  REFINERY  IS  THE  BEST. . .  FOR  SIZE  AND  SCIENCE! 


Starting  now,  your  car,  truck  and  tractor  can  take  its  power  straight  from 
the  world’s  largest  all-new  refinery ...  so  far  ahead  it  is  actually  the  first  in  a 
new  generation  of  petroleum  giants.  Starting  now,  your  foot  on  the  accelerator 
of  your  car  can  command  the  science  of  the  future... for  this  refinery  opens  up 
today  the  era  of  the  1960’s  and  1970’s.  It  has  the  world’s  largest  crude  unit 
and  fluid  coker,  the  world’s  largest  catalytic  cracker  reformer,  the  world’s  largest 
extraction  plant  and  hydrodesulfurizers.  This  is  the  only  refinery 
capable  of  making  its  entire  gasoline  output  100  octane  plus.  Never  before 
has  a  refinery  been  planned  on  so  vast  a  scale.  And  the  result  is  a 
gasoline  that’s  not  just  improved  but  new  from  the  ground  up... the  best! 
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A  Farm  Pond  Has  Many  Uses 


JULY  6,  1957 


The  Importance  of  Summertime  Eggs 


By  C.  S.  PLATT 


N  three  of  the  last  five  years,  net 
income  per  bird  over  feed  cost 
at  the  Vineland,  N.  J.,  Egg 
Laying  Test  has  been  greater 
in  the  months  of  June,  July  and 
August  than  during  the  months 
of  December,  January  and 
February.  Ten  years  ago  the  reverse  was  true. 
There  seems  to  be  a  trend  toward  better  prices 
for  eggs  in  Summer  as  compared  to  Winter. 

Last  year,  of  course,  was  an  exception.  But 
in  1955  the  net  return  over  feed  cost  in  Janu¬ 
ary  was  just  30  cents  a  bird;  in  August  it  was 
60  cents,  twice  as  much.  This  year,  consider¬ 
ing  that  our  returns  after  deducting  the  cost 
of  feed  in  January  were  only  26  cents  a  bird, 
we  certainly  hope  for  something  better  in 
August. 

Summer  Heat  Always  Cuts  Production 

Unusually  cold  weather  seems  to  be  essen¬ 
tial  to  good  winter  egg  prices.  But  Summer  is 
usually  hot  enough  to  curtail  egg  production, 
and  both  pullets  and  hens  show  a  decline  in 
their  lay.  Young  early-hatched  pullets  just 
starting  in  production  will,  of  course,  be  lay¬ 
ing  more  and  more  eggs.  The  eggs  from  early- 
hatched  pullets,  however,  being  small  in  size, 
do  not  have  much  effect  on  the  price  of  larger 
eggs.  It  is  these  latter  ones  that  usually  are 
scarce  during  the  Summer,  and  they  demand 
the  highest  price.  The  goal  should  be  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  size  and  quality  of  eggs  that  bring 
the  best  price  during  the  summer  season. 

Egg  size  is  a  summertime  problem;  environ¬ 
mental  temperature  has  a  direct  effect  on  the 
weight  of  eggs  produced.  A  hen  that  lays  an 


For  a  flock  automatically  fed  all-mash  rations  in 
Summer,  once-a-day  provision  of  pellets  will  in¬ 
crease  intake  of  feed  and  production  of  eggs. 
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egg  that  would  grade  Large  in  the  Spring  is 
quite  likely  to  produce  only  Medium  size  dur¬ 
ing  hot  weather.  There  is  nothing  one  can  do 
about  this,  unless,  of  course,  the  poultry  house 
can  be  cooled.  But  this  is  hardly  feasible  from 
the  cost  point  of  view;  the  temperature  would 
have  to  be  lowered  to  60  degrees  or  so.  That 
would  be  a  very  expensive  proposition  in  the 
middle  of  Summer.  The  time  may  come,  of 
course,  when  poultry-house  air  conditioning  is 
practical. 

Recently  I  heard  of  a  poultryman  who  had 
rented  a  cave  to  house  laying  birds.  This  is  a 
unique  idea,  to  say  the  least,  and  it  has  some 
interesting  implications.  Perhaps  hens  in  a 
cave  will  produce  eggs  of  normal  size  right  on 
through  the  Summer.  Poultry  houses  in  some 
of  the  western  states  have  been  built  below 
ground  in  order  to  avoid  cold  winter  winds. 
Here  again,  summer  egg  size,  as  well  as  pro¬ 
duction,  might  be  benefitted  because  of  cooler 
temperatures. 

Young  pullets,  i.  e.,  those  under  nine  months 
of  age,  cannot  be  expected  to  produce  a  very 
high  percentage  of  Large  eggs  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer.  So  one  might  as  well  expect  the  eggs  to 
be  mostly  Medium  or  Pullet  grade  unless  there 
is  a  rather  large  percentage  of  older  birds  in 
the  flock.  Fall-hatched  pullets  will  be  of  value 
in  keeping  up  the  supply  of  Large  eggs  during 
the  season.  September  hatches  are  particularly 
suited  for  the  poultry  farmer  who  wants  a  good 
supply  of  Larges  in  Summer. 

Rates  of  Egg  Production 

What  production  should  one  expect  in  July 
and  August?  In  flocks  that  have  been  produc¬ 
ing  for  almost  12  months,  a  standard  of  60  per 
cent  —  60  eggs  daily  from  each  100  birds  —  is 
normal.  For  younger  birds,  70  eggs  a  day  per 
100  birds  should  be  the  standard.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  you  have  some  older  hens  around  — 
perhaps  some  three-,  four-  or  five-year-old 
birds,  do  not  expect  more  than  50  per  cent 
production.  Summer  is  the  culling  season,  how¬ 
ever,  and  almost  any  desired  rate  of  production 
can  be  secured  if  the  birds  are  culled  heavily 
enough. 

A  word  of  caution  in  this  culling  matter  is 
in  order.  Even  relatively  low  producers  can  be 
profitable  if  eggs  are  worth  four  or  five  cents 
each.  To  illustrate:  a  flock  of  100  hens  will 
eat  about  25  pounds  of  feed  a  day  in  warm 
weather;  the  feed  will  cost  approximately  one 
dollar.  If  these  birds  lay  25  eggs  a  day,  and 
the  eggs  sell  for  50  cents  a  dozen,  the  birds 
will  not  be  worth  keeping.  But  at  40  eggs  a  day 


they  will  be  return  some  margin  over  feed  cost. 
At  60  eggs  a  day  the  return  will  be  still  better. 
Non-producing  hens  certainly  should  be  culled 
out  in  July  and  August,  but  a  mediocre  layer 
may  be  kept  with  profit  until  she  finally  goes 
into  a  molt  and  completely  out  of  production. 

The  type  of  hen  to  sell  off  in  Summer  is  the 
one  with  a  dried  comb,  who  is  molting,  and 
in  addition  who  is  showing  a  large  amount  of 
yellow  pigment  in  her  shanks,  and  perhaps  the 
beak  as  well.  If  the  comb  is  red  and  full, 
chances  are  the  hen  is  still  laying  at  a  profit¬ 
able  rate  even  though  the  flock  average  may 
be  low. 

Summer  Feeding  of  the  Flock 

In  the  days  when  chickens  were  hand-fed 
both  grain  and  mash,  summer  feeding  was  a 
relatively  simple  matter.  Grain  was  restricted 
to  about  10  pounds  per  100  birds  daily,  and 
mash  was  fed  moist  once  a  day;  hoppers  of 
dry  mash  were  always  available.  Such  a  pro¬ 
gram  was  conducive  to  good  egg  production. 
With  automatic  feeders  and  all-mash  diets, 
feeding  is  not  so  simple.  But  some  improve¬ 
ment  will  be  noted  if  extra  pellets  are  fed  once 
a  day.  The  all-mash  feeding  system  is  more 
vulnerable  to  failure  in  hot  weather  than  in 
cold,  so  some  extra  supplement  is  desirable  to 
maintain  good  production. 

The  mash  and  grain  feding  system  brings 
to  mind  the  relationship  of  artificial  light  to 
summer  egg  production.  In  days  past,  when 
grain  and  mash  were  combined  for  feeding, 
artificial  light  was  not  always  furnished.  The 
effect  of  artificial  light  during  Winter  is 
(  Continued  on  Page  396  ) 


C.  E.  Ostrander 

A  refrigerated  and  humidified  egg  storage  room 
is  one  good  answer  to  the  question  of  quality  for 
summertime  eggs. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


A  Good  Life 9  a  Good  Living — 

On  Land  in  Pennsylvania 


By  JAMES  N.  BODURTHA 


T  was  early  morning  at  the  start 
of  a  beautiful  June  day  when 
we  came  upon  George  Johnson 
hoeing  his  farm  garden  just 
outside  of  Boalsburg  be¬ 
tween  Seven  Mountains  high 
on  the  south  and  Nitanny 
Mountain  far  to  the  north.  The  peas 
looked  wonderful,  and  onions  and  corn  were 
doing  well,  too.  In  the  background  a  fine  herd 
of  Hereford  beef  cattle  was  grazing  —  57  head 
in  all,  not  registered,  but  carrying  enough  of 
the  polled  factor  to  make  90  per  cent  of  this 
year’s  calf  crop  come  without  horns.  Some  150 
acres  of  this  Centre  County  farm,  which  is 
owned  by  M.  K.  Stewart,  are  in  crops  and  hay. 
All  grain  for  the  beef  is  grown  and  there  is 
hope  that  some  can  soon  be  sold.  The  farm  “is 
not  up  to  it  yet”,  says  Johnson;  it  had  no 
manure  for  15  or  20  years.  Already,  yields  are 
up  a  quarter  where  he  has  been  able  to  apply 
manure.  Johnson  makes  sure  to  top  dress  just 
before  harrowing  in  Spring.  He  gets  twice  as 
good  corn  this  way;  when  plowed  under  in  the 
Fall,  the  manure  goes  too  deep  for  corn.  He 
believes  in  lime,  too;  “if  the  ground  is  not 
sweet,  you  might  just  as  well  not  try  to  raise 
anything.”  Johnson  makes  certain  that  the 
lime  is  actually  lime,  not  ground  limestone. 
You  get  some  benefit  out  of  lime  the  second 
year,  he  has  observed,  but  ground  limestone 
does  little  for  a  long  time.  “We’ve  got  to  have 
more  grass,  more  corn,  more  oats”,  he  says; 
“wheat  is  not  a  paying  proposition.”  But  he 
likes  wheat  for  the  straw  it  yields  for  cattle 
bedding;  it  absorbs  moisture  well  and  never 
makes  cattle  “scruffy”  like  oat  straw  does. 
Pennoll  he  finds  to  be  a  “nice,  big-grained 
wheat”,  and  this  year  Garry  oats  seem  to  be 
doing  best.  They  have  done  no  irrigating  on 
the  farm  yet  but,  when  the  time  comes,  three 
farm  ponds  are  ready  to  provide  water.  Four 
tern  and  50  mallard  ducks  living  in  the  ponds 
keep  them  entirely  free  of  moss.  The  aim  in 
the  beef  program  is  to  keep  all  the  heifers, 
meanwhile  shipping  steers  to  the  Center 
Hall  auction. 

Near  Mifflintown  in  Mifflin  County,  Max  N. 
Manbeck,  Jr.,  has  a  big  herd  of  Herefords,  too. 
He  claims  he  has  never  made  any  hard  money 
on  them,  and  he  doubts  he  ever  could.  Their 
presence  on  the  farm  at  all  is  due  only  to  a 
conservation  plan  that  encouraged  grassland 
farming,  and  Manbeck  is  going  to  disperse  the 
herd  this  Fall.  Poultry  and  feeds  are  his  big 
interests  anyway.  He  grows  almost  300,000 
white  broiler  birds  a  year  —  “real  problems 
of  the  business  originate  in  management”  — 
and  he  carries  on  the  family  feed  business.  In 
addition  to  these  activities,  he  is  part  owner 
of  a  poultry  processing  plant  now  handling 
some  15,000  birds  a  day.  Soon  it  will  be  capable 
of  processing,  including  freezing  and  cooking, 
25,000.  A  believer  in  true  business  integration, 
Manbeck  would  nevertheless  encourage  inde¬ 
pendent  local  broiler  production  “as  much  as 
I  can.”  In  his  own  growing  operations,  Manbeck 
markets  the  birds  at  about  three  and  a  quarter 
pounds,  i.  e.,  in  nine  and  a  half  weeks;  con¬ 
version  runs  some  2.6  pounds  of  feed  to  each 
pound  of  gain.  They  vaccinate  twice,  for  bron¬ 
chitis  and  Newcastle  disease,  by  dust.  At  four 
days  there  is  a  combination  treatment,  and  at 
four  weeks  only  the  Newcastle.  Feathers  are 
presently  going  to  a  Tenderer  who,  Manbeck 
believes,  makes  some  back  into  poultry  feed. 
The  price  at  the  plant  for  broilers  the  middle 
of  last  month  was  22  cents  per  pound. 

Not  far  away,  down  by  the  Juniata  River, 
Gus  Kerchner  scoffed  at  the  price  he  was  get¬ 
ting  for  eggs  from  his  400  laying  hens  —  26 
cents  a  wholesale  dozen.  He  wondered  how 
farmers  could  exist  when  the  cost  of  every¬ 
thing  they  buy  goes  up  and  the  price  of 
everything  they  sell  goes  down.  But  he  was 
pleased  that  his  Holstein  herd  was  holding  up 
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in  test  at  3.7  per  cent,  and  it  looked  as  if  he 
were  “going  to  have  some  nice  wheat”;  it  was 
“up  to  the  top  of  the  fence.”  Also  in  Mifflin 
County,  William  Moyer  was  busy  mowing  hay 
and  buying  and  selling  cattle,  and  at  the 
Stanley  Gable  place  they  were  planting  corn. 

Water  was  no  concern  to  Alvin  Albeck  down 
in  Duncannon,  Dauphin  County.  He  has  227 
acres  runing  along  the  Susquehanna  River,  and 
nobody  has  ever  minded  him  taking  with  his 
2,000-gallon-per-minute  pump  all  the  water  he 
wants  for  tomatoes,  potatoes,  corn  and  beets. 
Once  he  farmed  in  nearby  Columbia  County, 
but  the  drouths  there  nearly  had  him  starving. 
At  the  time  of  our  visit,  Albeck  was  giving  his 
30  acres  of  Rutgers  processing  tomatoes  a  good 
cultivation,  at  the  same  time  running  650 
pounds  of  6-12-12  fertilizer  per  acre  along  the 
rows.  Spraying  has  never  seemed  to  do  any 
good  against  the  troublesome  artichoke  weed, 
Albeck  said,  and  he  wondered  if  State  College 
could  not  do  something  about  it.  The  tomatoes, 
in  62-inch  rows,  were  about  two  feet  apart  in 
the  rows.  Albeck  also  grows  65  acres  of  pota¬ 
toes  —  Katahdins  and  Chippewas  —  on  his 
river-bottom  land.  So  far  this  year  he  has  used 
heptachlor  effectively  against  insects,  and  he 
likes  nabam  and  zinc  sulfate  as  a  fungicide.  He 
has  found  it  cheaper  to  spray  than  dust  ex¬ 
cept  when  it  is  wet;  then  he  puts  on  dust  with 
an  airplane.  Albeck’s  other  chief  crop  is  corn, 
both  for  seed  and  for  grain.  Three  cultivations 
and  a  spray  of  2-4-D  control  weeds  in  this  crop 
well.  But  the  big  crop  is  tomatoes  —  and  arti¬ 
chokes,  and  the  middle  of  last  month  he  was 
giving  them  the  cultural  and  nutritive  busi¬ 
ness.  Last  year,  Albeck  averaged  13.5  tons 
of  tomatoes  from  each  acre. 

Over  in  Lebanon  County,  John  Sanders  was 
feeling  the  effect  of  sudden  mid-June  rains, 
but  the  hot  sun  had  him  out  in  the  field  baling 
the  slightly  yellowed  hay.  He  usually  sells 
“quite  a  bit  of  hay”  every  year  from  his  140- 
acre  farm,  but  his  main  source  of  income  comes 
from  feeding  beef  he  buys  at  the  Lancaster 
markets.  Some  of  the  Canadian  Shorthorns  he 
has  purchased  there  have  put  on  four  pounds 
of  gain  a  day  on  a  ration  of  400  pounds  of  chop 
plus  a  100  pounds  of  32  per  cent  protein  supple¬ 
ment.  Growing  all  of  his  own  wheat,  corn  and 
oats,  plus  the  hay,  Sanders  feeds  up  to  65  head 
a  year.  There  is  plenty  of  pasture  from  July 
to  August,  and  then  comes  a  fattening  period 
of  some  60  days  on  corn  and  supplement.  Some¬ 
times  Sanders  roughs  stock  over  the  Winter, 
depending  on  price  and  costs.  It  is  only  34 
miles  to  the  Lancaster  market,  so  there  is 
where  the  fine  fattened  cattle  usually  go  back 
for  sale. 

Farther  down  the  road  in  Fredericksburg, 
Roy  Koons  does  the  same  type  of  feeding.  As 
he  rode  his  tractor  cultivating  corn  out  in  the 
hot  sun,  he  was  somewhat  disturbed  about  the 
farm  cost-price  situation.  He  had  just  sold 
several  head  of  fat  cattle  at  Lancaster  for  only 
22  cents  a  pound.  “You  don’t  make  much 
money  on  that  kind  of  a  deal”,  he  inferred, 
“when  you  had  to  pay  21.5  cents  for  the  feed¬ 
ers  to  begin  with.  You  have  to  buy  high  and 
sell  low.”  This  year  he  advised  his  two  older 
boys  —  they’re  17  and  19  —  to  leave  the  farm. 
“Why  work  a  16-hour  day  and  get  nothing  in 
return?”  he  asked.  But  Koons  was  proud  of 
his  boys’  farming  abilities.  Some  day,  he  is 
sure  —  in  eight  years,  as  a  matter  of  fact  — 
“they’re  going  to  be  looking  for  farmers.” 
Koons,  who  was  born  in  Wisconsin,  now  han¬ 
dles  500  acres  on  shares.  The  mile-long  corn 
rows  he  was  cultivating  seemed  almost  weed¬ 
less,  but  he  was  going  to  spray  for  weeds  soon 
and  anyway,  he  thought,  “you  should  keep  the 
ground  loose.”  He  grows  135  acres  of  corn  for 
both  grain  and  silage.  He  also  puts  up  grass 
silage  in  the  late  Spring;  without  using  a  pre¬ 
servative,  he  declares,  the  silage  is  “wonderful.” 

( Continued  on  Page  394 ) 


The  evening  return  of  cows  from  ‘pasture  at  the 
Schaeffer  Farm  in  Breinigsville  did  not  bring  field 
operations  to  a  halt.  By  family  cooperation,  barn 
and  field  operations  went  on  simultaneously. 


Broilers  in  the  background  barn  are  more  im¬ 
portant  than  the  Herefords  in  the  pasture  on  Max 
N.  Manbeck  Jr.’s  Mifflin  County,  Pa.,  farm.  Al¬ 
most  a  third  of  a  million  birds  are  produced  a  year. 


Alvin  Albeck  (r.)  and  James  Putney  do  most  all 
the  ivork  except  harvesting  the  crops  on  Albeck’s 
227 -acre  farm  in  Duncannon,  Pa.  Potato  rows  be¬ 
hind  them  run  doivn  to  a  25,000-bushel  storage. 


The  middle  of  last  month,  haying  was  the  big  oper¬ 
ation  on  all  Pensylvania  livestock  farms  and  on 
many  of  its  crop  farms.  John  Muhr,  Kutztown,  Le¬ 
high  County,  laid  down  alfalfa  quickly  and  cleanly. 


Baling  the  finest  kind  of  hay  on  the  hottest  kind 
of  day  is  nothing  new  on  Lawrence  F.  Sunday’s 
174 -acre  Berks  County  dairy  and  crop  farm.  He 
and  his  family  have  been  farming  for  150  years. 
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...CORN  BORER  CONTROL 

THAT  PAYS! 


The  Garden  in  July 


Granular  Chemical 

APPLICATOR 


Simple  to  use: 

NO  WATER  NO  NOZZLES 
NO  PUMPS  NO  MIXING 

Just  dump  granules 
in  hopper  and  GO. 

COVER  80  TO  100  ACRES  PER  DAY 
WITH  YOUR  OWN  EQUIPMENT. 
SIMPLE  AND  INEXPENSIVE. 

l’/j  BUSHELS  CORN  SAVED  PER  ACRE 
ON  AVERAGE  CORNBELT  FARM- 
PAYS  FOR  GRANULAR  CORN  BORER 
CONTROL  COSTS. 


Approved  Nationwide  by  Thousands 


Look  at  these  Features! 

•  Adjustable  in  height  from  30 
inches  to  5  feet 

•  Precision  rate  gauge  for  1  lb. 
to  100  lbs.  per  acre  application 

•  Snap-On  Clips  over  feed  open¬ 
ings — Easy  to  change  Row 
Band  Widths  or  to  Broadcast 

•  Hopper  Capacity:  200  lbs.  of 
granules — enough  for  12  to  15 
acres 

•  Hopper  width:  4  corn  rows 
or  12  ft.  broadcast 

•  Shut-Off  Lever,  Drive  Sprock¬ 
et  Clutch, Weather-tight  Hop¬ 
per,  Rugged  Construction. 

*Used  also  as  Broadcast  Applicator  for 

Grasshoppers,  Fire  Ants,  Boll  Weevils, 

Spittle  Bugs,  Sweet  Clover  Weevils  etc. 

Ideal  for  Inter  Row  Sowing — or  Broad¬ 
cast  of  Small  Seeds. 


The  most  limiting  factor  in  vege¬ 
table  production  during  the  months 
of  July  and  August  is  moisture.  The 
amount  of  water  in  the  form  of  rain¬ 
fall  is  often  not  enough  to  mature 
a  full  crop.  Consequently,  to  assure 
himself  of  a  crop,  the  home  or  mar¬ 
ket  gardener  must  supplement  nat¬ 
ural  moisture  with  irrigation  water. 
Irrigation  systems  range  from  very 
elaborate  and  expensive  sprinkler 
types  down  to  the  simple  garden 
hose.  The  system  that  one  uses 
should  depend  upon  the  availability 
of  water,  the  size  of  the  area  that  he 
wishes  to  irrigate,  and  the  value  of 
the  crop.  If  the  crops  are  suffering, 
by  all  means  use  a  supply  of  irri¬ 
gation  water;  it  will  pay  handsome 
dividends.  One  vegetable  grower  I 
know  paid  for  a  $20,000  irrigation 
system  in  three  years  out  of  extra 
profits. 

When  to  Irrigate 

Do  not  wait  to  irrigate  until  vege¬ 
tables  show  signs  of  wilting  or 
changing  color  and  texture.  Add 
water  when  the  moisture  in  the  root 
zone  has  been  used  to  about  its  half¬ 
way  point.  In  many  cases  the  “feel” 
or  appearance  of  the  soil  will  serve 
as  an  indication  of  its  moisture  con¬ 
tent.  In  sand  this  is  when  it  will  not 
form  a  ball  when  squeezed.  In  sandy 
loam  it  will  form  a  ball,  but  it  will 
not  hold  its  shape.  In  fine  sandy 
loam  or  silt  loam  it  will  form  a  some¬ 
what  plastic  ball  and  will  slick  if 
rubbed  between  fingers  and  thumb. 
In  clay  loams  the  50  per  cent  avail¬ 
able  soil  moisture  point  is  reached 
when  the  soil  forms  a  ball  and  will 
ribbon  out  between  thumb  and 
finger.  Irrigate  frequently  enough  so 
that  the  root  zone  area  remains 
moist. 

The  amount  of  water  necessary  to 
irrigate  crops  adequately  depends 
upon  the  soil  type  and  the  age  of  the 


crop.  Generally  speaking,  a  well 
drained  sandy  soil  needs  less  water 
to  do  a  good  irrigating  job  than  does 
a  clayey  soil.  Sandy  soil  has  to  be 
irrigated  more  often.  When  water  is 
applied,  be  sure  to  put  on  enough  to 
bring  the  moisture  in  the  rooting 
zone  up  to  field  capacity.  This  is  the 
quantity  of  water  that  a  soil  will  hold 
against  the  pull  of  gravity.  For  sandy 
soils  it  is  approximately  nine  pounds 
(one  gallon  )of  water  per  cubic  foot 
of  soil;  for  loamy  soil  about  16 
pounds  (1.75  gallons);  and  for  clay 
soils  about  26  pounds  (three  gallons). 
The  general  rule  is  that  vegetables 
need  about  one  inch  of  water  each 
week  from  either  rain  or  supple¬ 
mental  irrigation.  One  inch  of  water 
will  wet  sandy  soil  to  a  depth  of 
about  24  inches,  loamy  soil  to  16 
inches,  and  clayey  soil  to  some  11 
inches.  Do  not  provide  light  and 
frequent  irrigation,  except  on  very 
young  plants.  Slight  applications 
stimulate  development  of  roots  in  the 
layer  of  soil  near  the  surface,  and 
this  causes  plants  to  root  shallowly. 
If  this  top  layer  dries  out,  the  plants 
wilt  even  though  there  is  adquate 
moisture  available  at  greater  depth. 
Shallow  rooted  plants  are  also  re¬ 
stricted  to  upper  soil  levels  for  plant 
nutrients  even  though  there  is  a  per¬ 
haps  more  abundant,  deeper  supply. 

Use  Irrigation  Judgment 

As  plants  grow  older,  they  utilize 
and  evaporate  more  water;  their  size 
and  leaf  area  are  greater.  But  do  not 
over-irrigate;  it  can  be  as  harmful 
as  drouth.  It  may  lead  to  leaching 
of  nutrients  beyond  the  root  zone 
and  cause  starvation  of  the  plants. 
It  can  also  result  in  such  an  accumu¬ 
lation  of  water  that  the  lower  por¬ 
tions  of  the  root  system  drown.  Irri¬ 
gation,  when  judiciously  used,  is  one 
of  the  gardeners  great  summertime 
friends.  B.  L.  Pollack 


of  Farmers  in  1955  and  1956 

AVAILABLE  FROM  YOUR 

International  Harvester  Dealer 

OR  WRITE  THE  MANUFACTURER: 

E.  S.  GANDRUD  COMPANY,  INC*  owatonna.^innesota 


Time  to  Increase  Perennials 


FRRI11ER5 

Or  Men  With  Farm  Experience 

WANTED 

AS  REPRESENTATIVES  FOR 
UNASSIGNED  TERRITORIES 

* 

ADD  TO  YOUR  EARNINGS  by  selling 
GUNSON'S  high  quality  field  and  veg¬ 
etable  seeds.  1958  selling  season  rapidly 
approaching.  Seeds  can  be  sold  with  other 
farm  lines.  Liberal  commissions  paid 
promptly.  No  experience  necessary.  Age 
no  barrier.  Ambitious  men  can  have  sub¬ 
stantial  earnings.  Our  reputation  backed^ 
by  69  years  of  continuous  service  to  B 
agriculture.  Write  today.  If  your  territory  I 
is  open  this  can  be  a  real  money-making  I 
opportunity  for  you. 

L.  P.  GUNSON  &  CO.,  Dept  K  i 

Seedsmen  Since  1888 


ROCHESTER  1 ,  NEW  YORK 


{■)|  AUTC  ALL  LEADING 
iTLAnlo  VARIETIES  ! 

Snow  ready  *5,56, 

CABBAGE  . $2.00  $4.10  $4.95  $3.00 

CAULIFLOWER  .  2.20  5.00  7.50  5.50 

BROCCOLI  .  2.00  3.95  5.00  3.50 

PEPPER  .  2.20  5.00  8.00  6.00  L, 

BRUSSEL  SPROUT  ...2.00  3.95  5.00  4.00  *. 

SWEET  POTATO  .  2.00  5.00  7.50  6.00  r 

COLLARD  .  1.95  3.85  4.85  3.00 

Cabbage:  10,000  or  more  $2.75  per  M.  Cauliflower  i 
in  lots  of  10,000  or  more  $4.75  per  M. 
i  We  Guarantee  Good  Delivery. 

[•COMPLETE  LINE  OF  HIGH  GRADE  SEEDS  L 
,*  SEND  FOR  CATALOG  OF  SEEDS  &  PLANTS? 

j:  0R0L  LEDDEN  &  SONS,  Sewell,  N.  J.  i 

lj  LARGEST  GROWERS  AND  SHIPPERS  OF 
%  VEGETABLE  PLANTS  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 

5  SEEDSMEN  FOR  FIFTY-TWO  YEARS. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 


Prepaid 

25 

100 

500 

1000 

Tomato,  June 

1st . 

$0.65 

$1.75 

$3.75 

$5.50 

Cabbage  . . . . 

.65 

1.70 

3.50 

4.90 

Cauliflower  .. 

.65 

1.75 

4.25 

7.00 

Pepper  . 

.75 

2.00 

4.50 

7.50 

Egg  Plant  . . 

.75 

2.25 

5.00 

8.00 

Sweet  Potato 

.75 

1.75 

4.50 

7.00 

Broccoli,  Brussel  Sprouts 

.60 

1.50 

3.25 

5.00 

Cabbage,  $3.00;  Tomato, 

$4.00 

express  collect  per 

1000 

Cata.ogue  on 

request. 

FIELD  PLANT 

FARM 

LOCATED  in 

BARNSBORO, 

P.  0. 

SEWELL, 

N.  J. 

SALESMEN  WANTED 

We  have  openings  for  a  few 
good  salesmen  to  sell  subscrip¬ 
tions  to  farmers  in  areas  where 
we  have  no  representative  at  the 
present  time.  Must  have  car 
and  be  able  to  furnish  character 
references.  Liberal  commission 
and  exclusive  territory  will  en¬ 
able  a  steady  worker  to  earn 
an  attractive  income. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.Y. 


AP-PEACH 

PICKING  BAG 

SAVES  TIME*Reduces  Bruising 

Heavy  canvas  over  rigid  frame  pro¬ 
tects  fruit.  Empties  quickly  thru 
bottom.  Especially  for  peaches  and 
easily  bruised  apples.  Write  for  folder. 
JOHN  L.  BACON  CORP. 
GA8P0RT,  NEW  YORK 


SENSATIONAL  GARDEN  TRACTOR 

HOES  between  PLANTS  and  ROWS,  including 
strawberries.  Eliminates  hand  hoeing.  Nothing  else 
like  this.  Patent  2742840.  Also  TILLS.  Fan¬ 
tastic  offer  to  first  few  inquiries. 

AUTO  HOE,  DE  PERE  39,  WISCONSIN 


NEW  JET  TORCH  destroys  weeds,  stumps,  rocks. 
Get  Free  Bulletin.  SINE,  RN-2,  QUAKERTOWN,  PA. 


An  easy  and  satisfactory  method  of 
increasing  your  supply  of  perennials 
is  by  cuttings,  and  July  is  a  good 
time  for  such  work.  Cuttings  made 
at  this  time  give  the  new  plants 
plenty  of  time  to  establish  a  strong 
root  growth  before  cold  weather. 

Plants  easily  propagated  by  this 
method  include  chrysanthemum,  ara- 
bis,  perennial  alyssum,  helenium, 
thyme,  peach  bells,  perennial  candy¬ 
tuft,  salvia,  dianthus  and  all  species 
of  phlox.  Cut  the  tops  of  the  branch¬ 
es  about  two  inches  down,  making  a 
clean  cut  with  a  sharp  knife  so  as 
not  to  crush  the  tissue.  Using  scis¬ 
sors,  remove  the  lower  leaves  of  each 
sprig  (never  strip  by  hand),  also  any 
buds  or  blossoms.  Place  the  cuttings 
in  a  box  of  clean  sand  or  a  mixture 
of  sand  and  peatmoss  which  should 
be  kept  constantly  moist,  not  wet, 
and  shaded  until  the  cuttings  have 
rooted. 

You  will  find  that  some  cuttings 
will  root  much  more  quickly  than 
others — as  soon  as  a  week  in  some 
cases;  but  do  not  be  discouraged  if 
some  have  not  taken  root  in  less 
than  six  weeks.  Indeed,  it  is  better 
to  leave  the  rows  as  they  are  for 
about  that  length  of  time,  then  all 
the  plants  may  be  removed  at  once, 
and  nothing  will  be  disturbed  before 
it  has  rooted.  On  removing  from  the 
frame,  transplant  carefully  into  two- 
inch  pots  and  set  in  the  coldframe 
with  protection  from  the  sun.  These 
little  plants  may  remain  in  the 
frame  through  the  Winter,  ready  for 
their  permanent  places  in  the  garden 
the  following  Spring. 

There  are  some  plants  which  can¬ 
not  be  increased  by  stem  cuttings. 
These  are  propagated  by  root  divi¬ 
sion,  and  the  work  must  be  done 
during  the  plant’s  resting  period. 


This  group  includes  the  peony,  day 
lily,  iris  and  Oriental  poppy.  With 
the  exception  of  the  peony,  which 
should  not  be  disturbed  until  it 
stops  blooming  (it  will  grow  as  long 
as  20  years  in  one  place  before  this 
occurs),  these  plants  may  be  safely 
divided  when  they  have  made  sizable 
clumps.  Every  three  years  is  a  fair¬ 
ly  safe  general  rule.  Iris  may  be  di¬ 
vided  in  July,  as  soon  as  it  has 
finished  blooming.  Cut  back  the  tops 
of  iris  divisions  several  inches  to 
produce  a  “fan”  effect,  and  do  not 
make  the  mistake  of  planting  the 
rhizomes  too  deeply. 

The  best  time  for  dividing  peonies 
is  between  mid-September  and  mid- 
October;  and  each  division  should 
show  from  three  to  five  “eyes.”  They 
should  be  planted  not  more  than  two 
inches  below  the  surface.  Too-deep 
planting  often  results  in  non-bloom¬ 
ing  plants. 

Oriental  poppies  are  dormant  in 
July.  If  you  wish  to  increase  your 
supply  of  this  plant,  lift  it  and  cut 
the  roots  into  three-inch  pieces.  Set 
these  in  light  sandy  soil,  keep  moist 
(not  wet),  and  they  will  send  up 
shoots  which  will  continue  to  grow 
until  freezing  weather. 

Maine  Ethel  M.  Eaton 
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FOX  ROW-CROP  UNIT— gathering  chains 
with  folding  dogs  run  all  the  way  to  the  points 
— completely  clean  your  fields.  Handles  up 
to  35  tons  an  hour — 20  lengths  of  cut. 


AND  COMPARE  ANY  FORAGE 
HARVESTER  WITH  A  FOX  / 


Corn  Picking  Aid 

Last  year  I  adapted  a  one-horse- 
power  garden  tractor  for  use  as  a 
carrier  in  a  sweet  corn  field.  It  is 
much  easier  to  transport  ears  to  the 
ends  of  the  rows  by  machine  than 
to  drag  them  by  hand  in  a  sack  or 
basket.  Furthermore,  it  leaves  both 
hands  free  for  picking. 

With  the  small  garden  tractor  for 
a  base,  I  built  a  frame  to  support  two 
apple  boxes  with  a  capacity  of  60 
ears  each.  The  frame  is  constructed 
of  one  and  one-eighth  inch  angle 
iron  supported  by  a  pair  of  eight-inch 
wheels  and  axle  all  built  into  a  single 
unit.  The  whole  rig  can  be  quickly 
removed  without  any  tools  when 


This  rig  attached  to  a  garden  tractor 
has  been  very  effective  in  speeding 
and  easing  the  harvest  of  sweet  corn. 


there  is  need  to  reconnect  the  culti¬ 
vator  unit. 

For  picking  of  corn,  the  equip¬ 
ment  is  run  between  two  rows,  ad¬ 
vancing  as  the  clutch  is  engaged.  It 
leaves  the  operator  quite  free  to  use 
both  hands  for  picking.  Ears  are 
counted  as  picked,  and  the  entire 
operation  requires  but  one  handling 
of  the  corn. 

The  wheels  measure  16  inches 
apart  on  the  outside.  None  of  the 
structure  is  wider  than  this,  so  boxes 
are  placed  lengthwise  on  the  frame. 
The  unit  can  pass  between  the  nar¬ 
rowest  rows,  including  the  three-foot 
ones  of  small-stalked  early  varieties. 

All  fields  which  can  be  cultivated 
are  suitable  for  this  type  of  harvest¬ 
ing.  The  ears  of  corn  ride  with  al¬ 
most  as  much  ease  and  comfort  as 
does  a  baby  riding  in  its  carriage. 

The  materials  need  cost  no  more 
than  $15,  and  the  welding  less  than 
$5.00.  Because  we  made  use  of  a 
discarded  pair  of  velocipede  wheels 
and  did  all  the  construction  work  at 
home,  our  overall  cash  expenditure 
was  less  than  $10.  Earl  Bemis 

Massachusetts 


The  Oriole  and  the  Crow 

I’d  like  to  describe  a  little  drama 
that  took  place  high  in  one  of  our 
maple  trees  yesterday. 

My  favorite  summer  visitor,  the 
Baltimore  Oriole,  has  such  a  pretty 
song  that  I  was  quite  worried  when 
I  heard  overtones  of  distress  in  his 


call.  Glancing  out  of  the  kitchen  win¬ 
dow,  I  soon  saw  he  had  just  cause 
for  disturbance.  For,  walking  sure- 
footedly  and  belligerently  down  the 
long  top  branch  towards  Mr.  Oriole’s 
nest  was  a  huge,  black  crow.  How 
formidable  he  looked  was  apparent, 
for  my  bright  friend’s  cries  became 
more  acutely  disturbed,  though  still 
beautiful. 

Deciding  that  now  was  the  time  for 
all  good  people  to  come  to  the  aid 
of  the  underdog,  I  seized  the  “22” 
and  some  bullets,  and  ran  quietly  out 
of  the  door.  I  definitely  did  not  want 
my  tuneful  tenant  driven  away. 

However,  before  I  could  load  the 
gun,  or  say  “Jim  Crow”,  out  of  the 
blue  two  more  orioles  flew,  swiftly, 
sharply,  to  the  rescue.  They  dipped 
closer  and  closer  to  the  large  black 
intruder,  angrily  skimming  around 
him  from  all  sides  at  once,  it  seemed. 
Evidently  Mr.  Crow  has  heard  that 
discretion  is  the  better  part  of  valor, 
for  he  took  off,  with  a  raucous  caw, 
for  the  fields.  Soon,  my  feathered 
friend  was  singing  tranquilly — again. 

New  Hampshire  Phyllis  Grace 

Diazinon  Now  Approved 
As  Fruit-  Insecticide 

Diazinon  is  now  approved  by  the 
U.  S.  D.  A.  for  use  on  fruit. 

Diazinon  has  been  thoroughly  field 
tested  throughout  *the  United  States 
and  Canada  over  the  past  four  years 
and  sold  in  Europe  for  control  of 
fruit  insects  for  two  years.  Diazinon 
controls  practically  all  major  fruit 
pests  on  apples,  pears  and  cherries, 
including  certain  insects  difficult  to 
control  with  other  insecticides.  It 
may  be  applied  up  to  14  days  before 
harvest  on  apples  and  pears  and  up 
to  10  days  before  harvest  on  cher¬ 
ries.  Residue  tolerance  is  0.75  ppm. 

Diazinon  may  be  used  alone  or  in 
combination  with  50  per  cent  wet- 
table  DDT.  A  Diazinon-DDT  sched¬ 
ule  permits  the  use  of  sprays  con¬ 
taining  DDT  up  to  a  14-day  limit  on 
apples  and  pears  without  exceeding 
the  DDT-residue  tolerance  of  seven 
ppm.  Normally,  full-strength  DDT 
sprays  cannot  be  used  closer  than  40 
days  before  harvest  on  apples  and  30 
days  before  harvests  on  pears. 

Diazinon  is  relatively  safe  to  hu¬ 
mans  and  domestic  animals  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  highly  toxic  organic 
phosphate  insecticides.  However,  all 
organic  phosphates  are  cholinesterase 
inhibitors  and  the  precautionary 
measures  shown  on  the  labels  should 
be  followed  closely. 


Not  only  chickens  but  trees  and 
shrubs  respond  to  extra  artificial 
light.  In  research  at  Cornell,  night 
light  from  a  60-watt  bulb  over  a  two- 
month  period  has  hastened  maturity 
and  speeded  growth  of  poplar,  sweet 
gum,  maple  and  pine.  A  flowering 
dogwood  plant  under  18  hours  of 
light  a  day  for  18  months  grew  eight 
feet  instead  of  the  usual  10  inches. 


How  Long  is  the  Mower  Bar — will  it  cut 
a  full  6-foot  swath  or,  if  you  need 
more  capacity,  a  full  7-foot  swath? 

How  Big  is  the  Throat  Opening — is  it  big 

enough  so  it  won’t  clog  at  normal 
tractor  speeds  when  yields  are  heavy? 

How  Dependable  are  its  Safety  Features — 

will  they  prevent  knives  and  blower 
unit  from  being  wrecked  if  stones  are 
picked  up? 

f  How  Efficient  is  the  Cutting  Mechanism  — 

does  it  give  you  positive,  sharp  shear¬ 
ing — or  blunt,  power-wasting  chop¬ 
ping? 

+  Can  Knives  be  Kept  Sharp — is  field 
sharpening  easy  and  fast — are  knives 
and  cutter  bar  rigidly  held  in  align¬ 
ment? 


FOX  PICK-UP  UNIT — picks  up,  chops  and 
loads  10  tons  of  dry  hay  an  hour — 20  lengths 
of  cut  to  select  from — from  14"  to  5Vz". 


,  Are  Units  Quickly  Interchangeable — will 
it  take  you  more  than  10  minutes, 
without  tools,  to  change  from  cutter 
bar,  to  pick-up  or  row  crop  harvest¬ 
ing  unit? 

Before  you  invest  a  single  hard-earned 
dollar  in  a  forage  harvester  ask  your  Fox 
dealer  to  answer  the  above  questions — or  any 
others  that  may  occur  to  you.  Then  compare 
any  other  forage  harvester  with  the  Fox. 
Demand  down-to-earth,  straight-from-the - 
shoulder  answers  to  the  same  questions  you 
asked  your  Fox  dealer.  When  you’ve  made 
this  point-for-point  comparison  we’ll  rely  on 
your  good  judgment  to  answer  this  question: 
”  Which  machine  will  give  me  the  most  years 
of  satisfactory  service?”  Only  the  Fox — and 
Fox  alone  can  make  such  a  challenge. 


FOX  FORAGE  MASTER— full  6-ft.  mower 


1957  Farm  Fairs  in  New  Jersey 

Name  of  Fair 

Location 

Dates 

Burlington  County . 

. .  July  25-27 

Cumberland  County . 

. .  Bridgeton  . 

. .  Sept.  2-7 

Flemington  (Hunterdon  Co.).. 

..Aug.  27-Sept.  2 

Middlesex  County . 

.  .  Aug.  14-17 

Morris  County . 

.  .  Aug.  19-24 

New  Jersey  State . 

..Sept.  22-29 

Ocean  County . 

.  .  Aug.  7-8 

Sussex  County . 

.  .  Aug.  6-10 

Warren  County . 

..Aug.  14-17 

1957  New  Jersey  4-H  Shows 

Atlantic  County . 

..Aug.  15-17 

Camden  County . 

.  .  Aug.  7 

Cape  May  County . 

.  July  25-27 

Essex  County . 

..Aug.  13-14 

Gloucester  County . 

.Aug.  8-9 

Mercer  County . 

.  .  Aug.  2-3 

Monmouth  County . 

.  .  July  19-20 

Passaic  County . 

. .  Aug.  1-3 

Somerset  County . 

. .  Aug.  9-10 

barharvests  35  tons  or  more-of  grass  silage  ar» 
hour — the  Fox  Hevi-Duty  cuts  a  full  7-ft.  swath. 


FREE 


"NEW  WAYS  TO  MAKE  MORE  PROFIT  FROM  FORAGE"— a  20-page  idea-packed  booklet 
,  filled  with  practical  experiences  of  men  who  are  making  extra  money  from  forage  crops.  To 
get  your  FREE  copy  paste  coupon  on  back  of  postcard  or  enclose  in  envelope  and  mail  to 
FOX  RIVER  TRACTOR  C0.(  1020  N.  Rankin  St..  APPLETON.  WISCONSIN. 


RIVER  TRACTOR  CO. 

"The  Pioneer  of  Modern  Forage  Har veiling” 

1020  NO.  RANKIN,  APPLETON,  WISCONSIN 


I  want  to  make  more  money  from  my  forage  crops.  Send  me,  without  charge,  a 
copy  of  "NEW  WAYS  TO  MAKE  MORE  PROFIT  FROM  FORAGE"  and  your  new 
Fox  Forage  Harvester  Catalog.  Dept.  47-7-7. 
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NAME  (Please  print|_ 
ADDRESS _ 
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.STATS. 


July  6,  1957 
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NOTHING  MATCHES  TIDEWATER’S  ALL-NEW 
DELAWARE  REFINERY  FOR  SIZE  AND  SCIENCE  I 


Many  gasolines  get  their  selling  power  from  dynamic  adjec¬ 
tives  and  resplendent  claims.  But  words  are  cheap.  Refineries 
cost  money.  Tidewater’s  new  $200  million  Delaware  Refinery 
is  the  largest  single  refinery  project  ever  built.  Its  crude  unit, 
fluid  coker,  catalytic  cracker,  catalytic  reformer,  extraction 
plant  and  hydrodesulfurizers  are 
the  world’s  largest.  Never  before 
has  a  refinery  been  planned  from 
the  ground  up,  on  so  vast  a  scale 
...and  the  result  is  the  best  in 
gasoline . . .  for  your  car,  truck  or 
tractor ! 


Tsdeuirter  Oh  Compbiiv 


ion  Francisco  *  Now  York 


FARM  WORK  SHOP 
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Need  for  Wafer  Pressure 

Would  you  please  give  me  some 
advice  on  improving  my  present 
“gravity  feed”  water  system? 

My  water  comes  quite  a  distance, 
through  half-inch  lead  pipe,  from  a 
small,  but  plentiful,  spring  located 
on  a  little  side  hill,  and  it  will  run 
by  gravity  upstairs,  but  it  will  not 
run  up  into  the  attic.  However,  there 
is  very  little  pressure,  which  is  un¬ 
desirable  and,  if  the  toilet  is  flushed, 
or  if  someone  is  drawing  water  in 
one  room,  you  cannot  draw  it  at  an¬ 
other  outlet  at  the  same  time.  As 
there  are  no  outlets  upstairs,  do  you 
think  a  storage  tank  up  there,  where 
the  water  could  run  all  the  time 
with  an  overflow  pipe  or  use  of  a 
float  valve,  would  solve  my  problem 
or  would  a  tank  and  electric  pump 
in  the  basement  be  enough? 

Vermont  l.  c.  b. 

You  will  have  better  pressure  if 
you  install  a  pressure  tank  and  pump. 
Check  your  dealer  for  the  most  ap¬ 
propriate  model  to  purchase.  If  you 
have  a  storage  tank  at  the  spring, 
you  will  not  require  another  tank  at 
the  house.  The  pressure  tank  of  the 
pump  assembly  would  be  adequate. 
If  you  build  an  outdoor  reservoir, 
use  poured  concrete.  If  in  the  base¬ 
ment,  use  concrete  blocks  with  re¬ 
inforcing  steel  in  the  joints.  The 
blocks  must  be  well  anchored  at  the 
bottom  to  withstand  the  water 
pressure.  Channel  or  angle  iron  at 
the  bottom,  and  one-third  the  wall 
height  off  the  floor,  probably  is  ade¬ 
quate  support. 

The  inside  may  be  waterproofed 
with  a  water-cement  paint,  applied  in 
two,  or  three,  coats. 


Case  of  Poor  Ventilation 

The  downstairs  of  our  house  is 
heated,  but  not  the  upstairs.  When 
it  is  cold,  the  attic  ceiling  gets  very 
heavy  frost  on  it,  also  the  side  walls. 
Then,  when  it  gets  warm,  where  the 
nails  go  through  the  plywood,  it  drips 
from  the  nails.  Also,  if  it  warms  up, 
you  get  a  musty  odor  in  the  house. 
The  ceiling  upstairs  has  mildew  on 
it. 

What  do  you  think  about  plywood? 
We  have  good  ventilation  through 
two  louvres  on  each  side.  j.  j. 

New  York 

The  presence  of  frost  in  an  attic  is 
due  to  inadequate  ventilation.  Un¬ 
less  the  net  openings  in  your  louvres 
total  at  least  l/300th  of  the  attic 
floor  area,  you  do  not  have  sufficient 
venting.  The  plywood  roofers  pro¬ 
duce  such  a  tight  surface  that  moist 
air  must  be  removed  through  vents. 
Older  houses  with  strip  roofers, 
placed  some  distance  apart,  permit¬ 
ted  the  moisture  to  escape  in  a  sort 
of  breathing  process.  The  vents  must 
be  kept  fully  open  in  cold  weather  as 
well  as  in  warmer  temperatures. 

The  peeling  paint  and  steaming 
storm  sash  are  also  examples  of  in¬ 
adequate  ventilation.  Bore  several 
small  holes  in  the  bottom  and  top 
rails  of  the  storm  sash  to  let  the 
moisture  escape.  Weatherstripping 
the  inside  sash  will  also  help. 

The  stud  spaces  need  venting  to 
correct  the  peeling  of  the  paint.  Bore 
holes  in  the  plate  at  the  top  of  the 
stud  spaces  and  install  vent  plugs  in 
the  siding.  Plugs  are  available  at 
paint  stores. 


Insulation  for  Pipe  in  Craw! 
Space 

I  am  going  to  install  an  electric 
automatic  clothes  washer  in  a  small 
washroom.  The  room  doesn’t  freeze 
in  the  Winter,  but  it  gets  quite  cold. 
There  isn’t  any  cellar  under  this 
room;  about  a  foot  under  the  floor 
there  is  the  ground.  I  am  going  to  use 
half-inch  galvanized  pipe;  I  will  have 
to  take  up  the  floor.  What  I  want  to 


SOMMERS 


know  is,  how  can  I  protect  the  pipe 
under  the  floor  from  freezing? 

I  thought  of  making  a  trough  about 
six  inches  square  inside  and  laying 
the  pipe  in  it  and  filling  it  with  shav¬ 
ings.  What  do  you  think  would  be 
best?  Would  you  wrap  the  pipe  with 
something  better?  I  have  to  use  12 
feet  of  pipe  to  reach  the  washer. 

New  York  g.  a.  m. 

Build  a  trough,  as  you  suggest, 
12  inches  square  (rather  than  six 
inches),  and  fill  it  with  mica  pellets 
for  insulation.  Do  not  use  sawdust  or 
shavings  under  any  circumstances 
because  it  will  probably  become 
soaked  with  moisture  in  time,  in 
which  case  it  becomes  an  excellent 
conductor  of  heat.  The  heat  of  the 
water  will  be  drawn  off  and  there¬ 
fore  greatly  increase  the  hazard  of 
freezing. 

Concrete  Slob  over  Cistern 

I  would  like  advice  on  putting  a 
concrete  block  top  on  an  outside  cis¬ 
tern,  14%  feet  long  and  seven  feet 
wide.  When  it  was  built,  we  were 
told  to  get  a  heavier  flooring  than 
generally  used.  We  find  it  is  decaying 
from  underneath.  We  want  to  enclose 
it  and  use  it  for  a  utility  room.  Would 
the  heavy  corrugated  roofing  be 
heavy  enough  to  hold  up  wet  con¬ 
crete?  A.  J.  B. 

The  corrugated  sheet  metal  would 
not  adequately  hold  the  wet  concrete 
without  support.  You  could  provide 
support  by  placing  2%-inch  angle 
irons  across  the  seven-foot  span  at 
about  3-foot  6-inch  intervals. 

For  a  span  of  seven  feet,  pour  a 
slab  four  inches  thick,  reinforce  with 
%-inch  steel  rods  spaced  about  four 
to  five  inches  apart.  The  rods  are 
placed  across  the  seven-foot  span. 


Best  to  Replace  Pipe 

Our  cold  water  pipe  that  goes 
from  the  water  tank  to  the  bathroom 
is  nearly  filled  up  inside  with  rust. 
I  hate  to  take  the  pipe  out  and  I  was 
wondering  if  there  is  something  I 
could  put  in  the  pipe,  let  it  stand  for 
a  day  or  so  that  will  eat  the  rust, 
then  flush  it  out.  c.  j.  s. 

Any  material  that  is  strong  enough 
to  clean  out  a  badly  corroded  pipe 
will  very  likely  eat  through  thin 
spots  and  cause  leaks.  The  wise  pro¬ 
cedure  is  to  replace  the  clogged  pipe 
with  new  piping.  b.  k.  s. 


I  was  interested  to  note  E.  M.’s  in¬ 
quiry  regarding  freeing  of  sticky 
track-type  aluminum  windows  in  your 
recent  Farm  Workshop  column. 

In  addition  to  paraffin,  I  have  found 
stick  graphite  or  a  little  vaseline  also 
to  be  very  helpful  for  this  purpose. 

Pennsylvania  m.  p.,  jr. 


Galvinoleum  Coatings  can  be  applied 
over  brand  neiv,  unpainted  galvan¬ 
ized,  aluminum  or  terne  plate  sur¬ 
faces,  followed  by  any  high-quality 
oil  base  house  paint.  Galvinoleum  is 
said  to  eliminate  paint  pealing 
problems. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 
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Hail  to  Hay  for  the  Garden ! 

As  a  mulch  it  works  wonders  — 
one  of  which  is  less  work . 


HEN  you  undertake  to  show 
people  an  entirely  new 
way  of  doing  something, 
you  have  a  job  on  your 
your  hands.  If  their  way  is 
the  time-honored  method 
their  fathers,  grandfathers 
and  great-grandfathers  used,  you 
might  feel  that  it  is  a  pure  waste 
of  time  to  try  to  change  it. 

I  guess  I  am  an  incurable  optim¬ 
ist,  and  when  I  stumbled  onto  a 
way  of  gardening  which  eliminated 
nine-tenths  of  the  labor  and  did 
away  with  all  plowing,  spading,  har¬ 
rowing,  rototilling,  hoeing  cultivat¬ 
ing,  weeding,  and  composting,  I 
wanted  to  spread  the  good  tidings.  I 
was  brought  up  on  a  farm  and,  al¬ 
though  I  loved  to  work  in  the  gar¬ 
den,  I  remember  weary  farmers  and 
their  wives  burdened  with  constant 
weeding,  hoeing  and  cultivating. 

My  method  is  unbelievably  simple. 
It  reeks  with  common  sense.  What  is 
it?  An  over-all,  year-round  mulch.  I 
have  had  it  for  the  past  13  years. 
You  cover  the  entire  garden  with 
hay,  leaves,  weeds,  sawdust  —  any 
vegetable  matter  that  rots.  Never  re¬ 
move  it,  never  plow  it,  never  dig  it 
under.  It  will  rot  and  enrich  the 
soil,  entice  earthworms,  keep  the 
ground  moist  and  soft,  and  keep  out 
weeds.  During  the  long  drought  we 
had  the  Summer  before  last,  my  corn 
grew  well  and  stayed  completely 
green. 

During  the  first  years  of  my  over¬ 
all  mulch,  I  did  not  put  enough  ma¬ 
terial  on  and  the  weeds  came 
through.  I  had  a  real  struggle.  The 
secret  of  success  is  plenty  of  mulch; 
eight  inches  is  only  a  start.  Do  not 
be  afraid  to  put  on  hay  that  is  full 
of  weed  seeds.  If  the  mulch  is  thick, 
they  will  not  have  a  chance. 

When  I  obtained  a  load  of  spoiled 
hay  from  a  nearby  farmer,  my 
troubles  were  over.  The  only  garden 
work  was  to  mulch,  plant,  and  pick. 
There  was  more  leisure  to  talk  on 
and  on  about  my  method  until,  one 
by  one,  others  were  convinced.  Farm¬ 
ers  who  now  bale  spoiled  hay  for  my 
converts  cannot  keep  up  with  de¬ 
mand! 

After  10  years  of  what  is  now 
known  as  Stout’s  Mulch  Method  of 
Easy  Gardening,  I  receive  letters 
from  all  over  the  country.  An  aging 
couple  in  Michigan,  a  Missouri 
woman  with  heart  trouble,  one  in 
Oregon  who  works  in  an  office  all 
day,  two  elderly  sisters  in  Iowa,  a 
busy  young  mother  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  week-enders  in  Connecticut, 
and  farmers  and  their  wives  from 
practically  everywhere.  These  people 
all  express  gratitude  for  now  being 
able  to  garden  with  much  less  work. 

Within  five  weeks  after  my  gar¬ 


dening  book  was  published,  224 
people  from  New  England,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  New  York, 
Ohio  and  Florida  had  visited  my 
mulched  garden.  First  they  would 
look  at  the  50x60-foot  vegetable  plot 
in  which  I,  a  71-year-old  lady,  do  all 
the  work  to  grow  enough  vegetables 
to  supply  us  the  year  around.  I  would 
pull  back  the  mulch  to  reveal  soft, 
moist  earth  and  wriggling  earth¬ 
worms.  This  was  after  three  solid 
months  of  drought.  My  garden  is 
never  watered;  we  have  a  dug  well 
and  no  water  to  spare  in  any  season. 
Everyone  was  impressed.  It  was  the 
excitement  they  showed,  the  doubt 
slowly  turning  into  belief  and  the 
eager  questions  which  made  me  feel 
they  meant  it  when  they  said  they 
were  going  to  hurry  home  and  look 
up  someone  who  would  sell  some 
hay. 

They  could  easily  see  how  much 
labor  my  method  saved  and  how  it 
conserved  moisture.  They  had  only  to 
push  back  the  mulch  to  see  how  al¬ 
most  unbelievably  rich  the  soil  be¬ 
comes  from  constantly  rotting  hay, 
straw,  leaves,  or  sawdust. 

After  the  callers  had  seen  my  long 
rows  of  onions  —  weighing  over  a 
pound  each,  my  permanent  straw¬ 
berry  bed,  luxurious  parsley,  the 
corn  and  other  vegetables  flourish¬ 
ing  in  that  Summer  of  drought,  they 
inspected  the  flower  beds.  How  easy 
it  is  to  mulch  the  flowers  deeply 
with  hay  or  leaves  and  then,  with  a 
bow  to  beauty,  scatter  a  little  dirt, 
peat  moss,  or  whatever  you  like  over 
the  other  mulch! 

The  first  question  was:  “But  how 
do  you  plant"1”  The  answer:  “Simply 
pull  back  the  mulch  from  the  place 
where  you  want  to  put  seeds;  there 
plant  them,  and  when  the  seeds  have 
sprouted  pull  the  mulch  back  all 
around  the  plants.” 

Here  is  part  of  a  letter  I  re¬ 
ceived: 

“.  .  .and  following  the  meth¬ 
od  outlined  in  your  book  I  cov¬ 
ered  a  plot  of  hard,  cement-like 
soil  with  hay.  Short  of  hay,  the 
rest  of  the  garden  remained  un¬ 
covered  and  you  should  see  the 
difference!  Always  before,  this 
soil  had  to  be  broken  with  a 
pick  and  grub-hoe,  nothing  else 
would  do  it;  now  the  mulched 
half  is  soft,  moist  and  friable. 
For  the  first  time  in  15  years  we 
had  peas.  I  have  planted  peas 
each  year  without  success,  and 
this  year,  an  unfavorable  one,  I 
had  peas  to  eat  and  freeze.” 

A  group  I  had  little  hope  of  win¬ 
ning  was  that  of  the  farmers  over  50, 
let  us  say,  who  had  tilled  the  soil 
all  their  adult  lives.  But  a  great  many 
of  the  letters  I  have  received,  and 
many  of  the  visitox’s  to  my  garden, 


kills  more 
mite  species 

than  any  other  acaricide 


And,  naturally,  Aramite  is  the  most  widely-used  acaricide 
in  the  United  States.  Aramite  is  death  on  red  mites  in  decid¬ 
uous  crops,  citrus,  and  many  other  kinds  of  mites  that  attack 
cotton,  vegetable  crops,  nursery  stock  and  shade  trees. 
Compatible  with  most  commonly  used  insecticides  and 
fungicides.  For  better  crops,  higher  yields,  apply  Aramite, 
mightiest  of  miticides. 

Order  from  your  local  supplier  today.  Write,  wire  or  phone 
us  if  unable  to  locate  immediate  source  of  supply. 


United  States  Rubber 

Naugatuck  Chemical  Division 

Naugatuck,  Connecticut 

producers  of  seed  protectants,  fungicides,  miticides,  insecticides,  growth  retard- 
tents,  herbicides:  Spergon,  Phygon,  Aramite,  Synklor,  MH,  Alanap,  Ouraset. 


With  their  good  mulch  of  hay,  Ruth  Stout’s  garden  plots  are  never  in  need 
of  extra  water  and  rarely  in  need  of  any  ivork  except  planting  and  pick¬ 
ing  —  and  mulching. 


Harder  Silos  are  your  best  buy 
because  they  are  time-tested — 
serving  farmers  for  more  than 
50  years. 


HARD-STONE 


Harder  Silos  have  tremendous 
durability,  minimum  moisture 
and  acids  absorption  and  un¬ 
believable  resistance  to  every 
single  cause  of  concrete  de¬ 
terioration. 


HARDER  SILOS 


Write  Harder  Silo  Co.,  Coble- 
skill,  N.  Y.,  today  for  literature. 


CONCRETE  STAVE 


bO  ALCOA  iTANOAHO  ALCOA  STANOAHO 


FOR  RUGGED 


ALCOA  BT  ANOARO  ALCOA  9TANOAaO  AL| 


IRRIGATION  CHORES 


JX  irrigation  fir* 


STANDARD  PIPE 


SUNSET  ENGINEERING  CO. 
Hamburg  Turnpike 


RIVERDAUE. 


TVF.W  JERSEY 
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New! 


Snn&4 


MODEL  200  BEAN 
WINDROWER 

Makes  2-,  4-  or  6-row  windrow 
when  2  rows  are  pulled 
at  a  time. 

Operates  on  a  completely  new 
principle!  Exclusive  spring-  finger 
rotor  is  designed  so  fingers  can't 
get  inside  drum.  Fingers  flex 
around  rocks 
without  disturbing  them. 
Combs  down  through  rocks  and 
weeds  to  pick  the  beans  up 
right  off  the  ground. 

The  200  forms  a  high, dry  windrow, 
free  of  dirt  and  stones, 
protected  from  wind  and  rain. 
Requires  surprisingly  little  power- 
windrow  either  as  you  pull  or 
afterwards  - 
power  take-off  driven.- 
best  tool  there  is 
to  relay  damaged  windrows- 
of  any  crop. 


Built  io"take  it." 
You  get  cleaner  beans 
with  less  dockage 
and  less  wear  and  tear 


on  your  combine. 

This  great  machine 
soon  pays  for 
itself] 

For  full  information,  write 

LOEGLER  &  LADD, 

98  Terrace,  Buffalo,  New  York 

or 


Srut£4 


COMPANY 


BETTENDORF,  IOWA 


The  money  in  my 
CRAINE  SILO  •  • 

is  like 
money 
the  bank!” 


in 


The  money  you  spend  for  a  Craine  Silo 
is  an  investment  in  profitable  feeding 
that  pays  real  cash  dividends  for 
years  to  come.  And  since  Craine  Silos 
cost  no  more  —  why  settle  for  /ess 
than  the  best? 


5  TYPES  TO  CHOOSE  FROM  .  .  . 

Concrete  stave,  tile  stave,  tile  block, 
wood  or  Triple-Wall  —  there’s  a  Craine 
Silo  built  and  priced  to  fit  your  needs. 
And  you’ll  like  to  do  business  with  the 
friendly  folks  at  Craine  —  we’re  never 
satisfied  unless  you  are,  too.  WRITE 
FOR  FACTS  and  prices  today  .  .  . 
CRAINE,  INC.,  Dept. R-717,  NORWICH,  N.  Y. 


CRAINE  SILOS 


SAVE  30% 


ON  GUARANTEED 
ROTARY  TRACTORS 


Mows  Lawn  *  Hauls 
**“  Scythes  •  Roller 
Sulky  •  Sprays 
Mulches 

AC  Power  Generoto* 
Plows  Snow 
Cuts  Wood 


Direct  factory-to-you  price,  lowest 
in  the  field.  High  quality  machine. 
All  steel  construction.  Models  from 
2Vi  to  3'/j  HP.  Engines  used: 
Briggs  &.  Stratton.  Clinton  and' 
Kohler.  Extra  big  Goodyear  tires. 
Reverse  and  full  differential.  Auto¬ 
matic  clutch.  Power  take-off.  N 
tionwide  acclaim.  Act  now.  10  day 
free  trial.  Absolutely  no  risk.  i 


CULTILLER  MFG.  CO.. 

162-C  CHURCH  ST., 
NEW  BRUNSWICK.  N.  J. 


HELP  WANTED 

Woman  with  car  to  sell  subscriptons  to 
The  Rural  New  Yorker  on  liberal  com¬ 
mission  basis.  Full  or  part  time.  Experi¬ 
ence  helpful,  taut  not  necessary.  Some 
territory  open  in  New  York,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  New  England.  For  further 
details,  write  Circulation  Manager,  The 
Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  St., 
New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


include  these  men,  eager  to  lessen 
their  labors. 

Here  is  another  letter: 

“We  have  just  completed  our 
first  year  using  your  method  and 
are  so  pleased  with  the  results 
we  simply  have  to  report  our 
findings.  Following  your  book 
I  carefully  we  did  no  plowing, 
harrowing,  cultivating  or  hoeing. 
Just  pulled  the  hay  aside  and 
planted.  We  were  warned  it  was 
essential  to  hill  up  the  corn  to 
encourage  secondary  roots  to 
withstand  the  heavy  winds  we 
frequently  get.  Not  only  did  the 
corn  stand  straight  for  the  first 
time,  but  this  Fall  I  have  found 
it  very  hard  to  pull  up  the 
roots;  some  of  them  were  really 
impossible  to  pull.  This  year  I 
covered  the  potato  seed  very 
lightly  with  dirt  —  they  were 
practically  on  top  of  the  ground, 
and  this  Fall  I’ve  had  the  plea¬ 
sure  of  picking  potatoes  instead 
digging  them.  The  soil  is  im¬ 
proving  rapidly.  If  earthworms 
are  a  good  sign  we  can  feel  we 
are  on  the  way.  The  soil  has 
stayed  moist  and  loose  all  Sum¬ 


mer.  You  can  poke  your  finger 
into  it  full  depth  any  time,  any¬ 
where,  and  I’ve  seen  the  time 
you  couldn’t  force  a  garden  fork 
into  that  baked  garden.  The 
farmer  next  door  is  trying 
mulch  on  half  of  his  garden.” 

Professor  Arthur  Pratt  of  Cornell 
University,  who  came  last  August  to 
look  at  my  method,  was  so  inter¬ 
ested  that  he  asked  me  to  cooperate 
with  him  this  Summer  in  conducting 
tests.  I  use  cottonseed  meal  for  ni¬ 
trogen  and  I  will  continue  to  do  that 
on  part  of  the  garden;  another  part 
will  get  ammonium  nitrate;  and  still 
another  part  will  get  nothing.  The 
University  of  Connecticut  has  sent 
representatives  to  inspect  my  meth¬ 
od;  four  professors  came  unofficially 
last  June. 

Why  don’t  you  try  it?  Stop  the 
back-breaking,  time-consuming  work. 
Cover  your  garden  with  mulch  and 
in  the  Spring  just  pull  it  aside  and 
plant.  Your  next  job  will  be  to  pick. 
Happy  gardening! 

Ruth  Stout 


Articles  of  Interest 

In  Coming  Issues 

•  Three-Team  Harvest  of 

Apples 

By  H.  P.  Gaston  &  J.  H.  Levin 

•  “Water,  Water  Everywhere” 

The  Story  of  Northeast 
Farm  Ponds. 

By  A.  B.  Beaumont 

•  What’s  the  Matter  with  New 

York  Strawberries? 

•  Don’t  Roast  Your  Motors 
By  Peter  Nevaldine 

•  “I  Sell  Every  Peach  I  Pick” 
By  R.  C.  Walker 

•  “The  Lamb  Was  Sure  to  Go” 
By  D.  M.  Kinsman 

•  Nature’s  Fermentation  Vat — 

the  Rumen 
By  J.  G.  Archibald 

•  The  Turkeys  of  Turkey 

Hollow 

By  C.  L.  Stratton 


NEW  ENGLAND  NOTES 


Buying  replacement  cows  is  often 
more  profitable  for  New  England 
dairymen  than  raising  them,  a  USD  A 
survey  shows.  It  may  also  pay  dairy¬ 
men  here  to  send  heifers  to  mature 
on  neighboring  farms.  Small  dairy¬ 
men  forced  out  of  business  by  new 
milk-handling  methods  and  the  trend 
to  higher  capitalization  could  profit¬ 
ably  raise  these  replacements.  In 
general,  it  pays  to  carry  as  many 
producers  as  possible,  even  if  this 
means  raising  fewer  or  no  replace¬ 
ments. 


Leon  Grass  of  Limestone  pur¬ 
chased  the  top-selling  individual  in 
the  recent  sixth  annual  Maine  Beef 
Shorthorn  Sale.  Bidding  $510,  he 
bought  Acadia  Royal  Archer,  a  two- 
year-old  bull  from  Deep  Cove  Farm, 
Nova  Scotia.  Three-year-old  Golden 
Acres  Gambler  consigned  by  C.  A. 
Porter,  Washburn,  went  to  Island 
Pond  Farm  in  Easton  at  $500.  The 
high-priced  female  was  Deep  Cove 
Lavender  5th,  another  consignment 
of  Cyrus  Eaton’s  Deep  Cove  Farm; 
she  was  purchased  for  $430  by 
William  C.  Chapman,  Bethel. 

Maine  men  and  women  who  recent¬ 
ly  received  recognition  as  the  State’s 
“outstanding  farmers  and  home¬ 
makers”  are:  Harold  P.  White, 
Skowhegan;  Thomas  E.  Houghton, 
Sr.,  Ft.  Fairfield;  Donald  C.  Prince, 
Turner;  Richard  F.  Blanchard,  Cum¬ 
berland  Center;  Gertrude  M.  Hupper, 
Tenants  Harbor;  Ida  M.  Wight, 
Newry;  Verna  H.  Holmquist,  West- 
manland;  and  Etta  F.  Smith,  Bangor. 

Maine  agriculture  will  feel  the  loss 
of  Dean  Arthur  L.  Deering  of  the 
University  of  Maine,  who  retired  on 
July  1.  His  friends  and  associates 
have  honored  him  numerous  times 
and  presented  him  with  many  gifts. 
Perhaps  the  most  important  honor  of 
all  was  the  renaming  of  the  plant 
science  building  as  Deering  Hall. 

The  1957  Maine  Wool  Pool  gave 
sheep  producers  top  prices  this  year 
for  their  wool.  They  received  63 
cents  a  pound,  less  freight  and  hand¬ 
ling  charges. 

At  a  recent  business  meeting  of 
the  Aroostook  Livestock  Assn.,  the 
following  men  were  elected  to  serve: 
John  D.  Cameron,  Presque  Isle,  pres.; 
Stanley  English,  Presque  Isle,  vice- 
pres.;  Dana  Thompson,  Presque  Isle, 
treas.,  and  Roderick  Hall,  Fort  Fair- 
field,  secy-fieldman. 


New  Hampshire  woodlot  owners 
will  find  much  helpful  information 
on  selling  their  products  in  the  1957 
Forest  Market  Report  of  the  Exten¬ 
sion  Service.  It  is  available  from 
county  foresters  and  from  the  Mail 


Service,  University  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  Durham,  N.  H. 

Harold  F.  Presby,  Loudon,  is  new 
president  of  the  New  Hampshire  Hol¬ 
stein  Club.  He  succeeds  Gerald  A. 
Stoddard,  North  Haverhill.  Secretary 
is  T.  J.  Frizzell,  Charlestown. 

Guernsey  breeders  in  the  Granite 
State  recently  elected  William  T. 
Jordan,  Jr.,  Boscawen,  as  president, 
and  Mrs.  Jordan  as  secretary.  The 
Strafford  County  Guernsey  breeders 
named  George  Young,  Dover,  presi¬ 
dent  and  Mrs.  Eleanor  Evans,  Mad- 
bury,  secretary. 

Last  Winter’s  severe  cold  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  killing  off  virtually  the 
entire  New  Hampshire  peach  crop. 
It  does  not  look  as  if  there  will  be 
much  of  a  peach  crop  anywhere  in 
New  England  this  year. 


Mr 

Heading  the  Maine  Breeding  Co¬ 
operative  for  1957-58  are :  Harold 
Bennett  ( c .),  Bethel,  Oxford  County, 
president;  Neil  Putnam  (?.),  Monroe, 
Waldo,  Co.,  vice-pres.;  and  Gerald 
Pickard,  Augusta.  Kennebec  Co.,  secy- 
treas.  MBC  breeds  some  50,000  cows 
artificially  each  year. 

Duncklee.  His  office  is  in  Spring- 
field,  Vt. 


A  Vermont  Sheep  Breeders’  Assn, 
will  be  organized  at  a  sheep  field  day 
to  be  held  on  Green  Mountain  Stock 
Farm  in  Randolph,  Saturday,  August 
10.  By-laws  will  be  formulated  and 
officers  will  be  elected.  One  delegate 
from  each  Vermont  county  will  be 
on  the  board  of  directors.  Other  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  field  day  include  a  tour 
of  the  farm  and  a  display  of  breeds 
of  sheep.  Everyone  interested  in 
sheep  is  welcome. 

Miss  Margaret  Cooper,  Brattleboro, 
Vt.,  was  crowned  queen  of  the  New 
England  maple  industry  by  Governor 
Joseph  B.  Johnson.  Vermont  maple 
syrup  won  top  honors  at  the  New 
England  Maple  Festival  in  Spring- 
field,  Mass. 

Charles  W.  McGinnis  has  been 
named  northeastern  field  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  American  Jersey  Cattle 
Club,  he  succeeds  the  late  R.  W. 


Current  officers  of  the  Boston  Mar¬ 
ket  Gardeners  Assn,  include  John 
Asoian,  Andover,  president;  Robert 
J.  Spence,  Woburn,  and  Roger  H. 
Lewis,  Andover,  vice-presidents; 
Robert  E.  Young,  Waltham,  secy.; 
and  Clifford  S.  Griggs,  Waltham, 
treas. 


Benjamin  Isgur  of  Northampton 
has  been  named  head  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  in  Massachu¬ 
setts.  He  succeeds  Arthur  B.  Beau¬ 
mont  who  recently  retired. 


Three  new  varieties  of  hybrid  field 
corn  adapted  to  the  Northeast  have 
recently  been  released.  One  is  the 
result  of  work  using  a  new  method 
developed  at  the  Connecticut  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Station.  NE  310 
is  an  early  maturing  hybrid  for  short 
season  locations;  NE  420  is  similar 
in  season  and  adaptability  to  the 
widely  grown  Pa.  444  and  Mass.  63 
hybrids,  and  NE  912  is  a  late  hybrid 
for  the  Middle  Atlantic  States. 

J.  W.  Manchester 


W.  E.  Mahan,  Berkshire  Eagle 

Wagon-Dried,  Protein-Full  Hay  in  24  Hours 
This  new  crop  dryer  is  shown  in  operation  on  the  Miller  Rinehart  dairy 
farm  in  Lanesboro,  Mass.  Two  or  four  four  wagon  loads  of  hay  (2.5  tons 
per  wagon  —  125  40-15.  bales )  can  be  dried  overnight. 
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Engine  keeps  sfallin'on  me 
Di no. This  tractor  has  sure 
lost  a  lot  of  power 


Got  plenty  of 
power  now,  Dino/ 
No  job's  too  tough 
with  EXTRA  DUTY 
MOTOR  OIL  in 
my  engine  > 


TIPS  ON  TRACTORS 

by  DINO,  the  Sinclair  dinosaur 


WANTED  CAPABLE  WOMAN  \ 

We  have  an  interesting  proposition  for  a  capable  woman  who  ij 
drives  a  car  and  wishes  to  earn  extra  money  each  week  in  her  spare  Ji 
time  by  calling  upon  farm  families  and  securing  subscriptions  to  ,j 
The  Rural  New  Yorker  in  areas  where  we  have  no  regular  agent.  >] 
The  work  is  pleasant  and  requires  no  experience  or  in-  J 
vestment  of  any  kind.  «] 

Any  friendly,  intelligent  woman  who  can  devote  a  few  hours  j, 
each  week  to  the  work  can  earn  a  steady  income.  We  allow  a  very 
liberal  commission  on  both  new  and  renewal  orders. 

FOR  COMPLETE  INFORMATION  WRITE 

?  BUSINESS  MANAGER  •  THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  1,  N.  Y. 


This  well-built  and  attractive  farm  pond  has  a  variety  of  valuable  uses. 
But  iveeds  should  never  be  allowed  to  dominate  it.  They  diminish  its 
general  usefulness,  and  for  fighting  fires  particularly. 

YOUR  FARM  POND  — 

Fire  Fighter  or  Fire  Hazard? 


George  Fumes  could  stand  hip-deep 
in  his  pond,  cursing  steadily.  His 
arms  covered  by  a  mass  of  weeds, 
and  his  brow  with  beads  of  sweat, 
desperately  he  might  claw  at  more 
weeds  clogging  the  suction  pump.  In 
the  background,  blazing  furiously, 
might  be  his  two  barns,  and  stand¬ 
ing  helplessly  by,  a  modern  fire 
truck,  its  eager  hoses  thirsty  for 
water. 

But  the  water  would  never  come. 
Weeds  had  transformed  the  fire¬ 
fighting  pond  into  a  fire  hazard. 
George  Fumes’  two  barns  could  help 
make  up  a  horrifying  statistic:  fires 
cause  some  $100  million  worth  of 
damage  on  farms  a  year. 

The  introduction  of  adequate  fire¬ 
fighting  facilities  can  reduce  this  ap¬ 
palling  toll  considerably.  But  facili¬ 
ties  alone  are  not  the  answer.  Farm¬ 
ers  must  be  sure  their  farm  ponds — 
often  the  only  sources  of  water  when 
far  from  village  hydrants — are  free 
of  weeds. 

How  do  you  get  rid  of  weeds? 
There  are  three  methods:  First,  you 
can  pull  the  weeds  by  hand  or  cut 
them  with  mechanical  devices.  This 
is  a  time-consuming,  costly  process. 
It  requires  weekly  or  semi-monthly 
cuttings,  just  like  for  mowing  a 
lawn. 

Second,  you  can  fertilize  your  pond 
with  a  commercial  fertilizer.  This 
fills  the  pond  with  a  constant  heavy 
bloom  of  algae  whose  green  or  brown 
coloring  prevents  the  sun’s  rays  from 
penetrating  to  the  bottom  of  the 
pond.  While  this  gives  acceptable  re¬ 
sults,  it  has  drawbacks,  too.  The 
dark,  ugly  color  is  objectional  to 
folks  who  use  the  pond  for  swimming 
or  fishing.  The  treatment  must  be 
made  at  the  exact  time  or  algae 
bloom  will  go  and  weeds  will  start 
to  grow. 

Third,  you  can  treat  the  pond  with 
a  chemical  wreed  killer.  This  is  by 


far  the  most  efficient  and  economical 
method;  one  application  made  at  the 
proper  time  will  last  a  year  or  more. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  weed 
killers  available:  sodium  arsenite  for 
destroying  all  submerged  weeds,  but 
not  submerged  algae;  and  copper 
sulphate  for  destroying  submerged 
algae.  Caution  should  be  exercised 
in  the  use  of  copper  sulphate.  In 
order  to  kill  rooted  weeds,  heavy 
amounts  must  be  used;  and  heavy 
amounts  will  also  kill  the  fish  that 
populate  most  ponds. 

A  product  widely-used  by  fish  and 
game  commissions  across  the  country 
for  controlling  aquatic  weeds  with¬ 
out  harming  fish  is  a  special  sodium 
arsenite  with  penetrating  and  spread¬ 
ing  agents  added.  A  highly  concen¬ 
trated  material,  it  has  proven  more 
economical  than  other  less  concen¬ 
trated  products.  Because  it  is  con¬ 
siderably  heavier  than  water,  it 
sinks  to  the  bottom  readily  and  pene¬ 
trates  dense  mats  of  weeds.  It  is 
not  so  susceptible  to  drift  in  sub¬ 
surface  water  currents,  so  all  the 
materials  applied  is  utilized. 

Great  care  should  be  exercised 
when  using  weed  killers.  Like  other 
chemicals  used  agriculturally,  they 
are  poisonous  to  humans  and  live¬ 
stock  in  quantities  greater  than 
recommended.  There  may  also  be 
state  laws  govering  their  use;  in¬ 
quiries  should  be  made. 

Remember,  weed-clear  water  close 
at  hand  is  good  fire  insurance.  But 
a  weed-filled  pond  is  a  fire  hazard. 
Keep  your  pond  free  of  weeds,  and 
prevent  your  barn  from  becoming 
part  of  next  year’s  fire  stastistics. 

John  Grim 


I  am  afraid  we  must  make  the 
world  honest  before  we  can  honestly 
say  to  our  children  that  honesty  is 
the  best  policy.  —  Bernard  Shaw, 
Radio  Address,  July  11,  1932. 


Slow  going, 
friend. 
Too  much 
for  your 
tractor  ? 


Could  be  gummy  engine 
deposits.  Why  not  free 
your  stuck  rings  and 
sticky  valves  with 
SINCLAIR  EXTRA  DUTY 
MOTOR  OIL? 

Let's  drain 
and  refill. 


Sodium  arsenite  applied  early  in  Summer  is  effective  in  controlling  weeds 
in  farm  ponds.  Here  it  is  applied  by  means  of  a  pressure  spray  rig.  Fertili¬ 
zation  is  helpful  in  preventing  weeds,  too. 


It's  smart  farm  management  fa  help 
your  equipment  deliver  top  powerto 
meet  peak  loads.  Refill  now  with . . . 

EXTRA  DUTYMOTOR  OIL -/ 

Get  the  finest  for  your  car,  too!  Ask  your  Sinclair  Representa¬ 
tive  about  Sinclair  Extra  Duty  Triple  X  Multi-Grade  Motor  Oil. 


SINCLAIR 

Petroleum  Products 
'for  every  farm  need 


Sinclair  Refining  Company,  600  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  20,  N.Y. 


July  6,  1957 
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We  believe  that  every  advertisement  In  this  paper  Is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
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the  transaction,  and  to  Identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


A  Federal  Milk  Order  Is 
Not  the  Final  Answer 

EW  YORK’S  Federal  Milk  Order  —  any 
federal  milk  order,  for  that  matter  —  can 
be  justified  only  as  an  emergency  price 
stabilization  measure  and  to  prevent  dealer 
price  chiselling  at  producers’  expense.  The  pro¬ 
fessed  theory  behind  government  marketing 
orders  is  that,  until  such  time  as  farmers  can 
cooperatively  maintain  and  negotiate  a  fair 
price  for  their  own  product,  the  order  mechan¬ 
ism  will  provide  a  price  floor  in  the  market 
place. 

As  is  now  all  too  apparent  in  the  New  York 
milkshed,  government  regulation  tends  to 
perpetuate  itself,  and  the  inertia  of  those  who 
are  subject  to  it  encourages  this  perpetuation. 
It  follows  that  in  normal  or  good  times,  par¬ 
ticularly  when  no  radical  changes  are  proposed, 
criticism,  even  though  it  may  be  constructive 
and  deserved,  is  neither  supported  nor  en¬ 
couraged. 

These,  however,  are  not  normal  times  and 
radical  changes  have  not  only  been  proposed 
but  are  about  to  be  put  into  operation.  Thus 
the  criticism  that  has  been  smoldering  erupts 
and  brings  to  light  the  defects  and  inequities 
which  have  too  long  gone  unnoticed. 

First  and  foremost,  a  comprehensive  milk 
order  —  taking  in  13  New  Jersey  counties  and 
35  upstate  New  York  counties  —  is  scheduled 
to  go  into  effect  despite  the  unanimous  oppo¬ 
sition  of  all  the  new  areas  affected.  This  oppo¬ 
sition  is  summed  up  most  effectively  in  the 
statement  of  a  recognized  dairy  leader: 

“After  20  years  under  Order  27,  the  New 
York  farmers’  price  has  been  the  lowest  of 
any  place  in  the  country  and  now,  in  order 
to  boost  that  price  for  the  purpose  of  help¬ 
ing  the  situation  confronting  the  Dairymen’s 
League,  in  particular,  farmers  in  northern 
New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  are  required 
to  contribute  to  this  market  pool.  In  other 
words,  the  bureaucratic  tendency  is  to  have 
everybody  get  an  equal  share,  but  at  the 
minimum  level.  Instead  of  trying  to  raise 
prices  up  to  our  level,  we  are  being  asked 
to  drag  our  prices  down  to  their  level. 

“It  should  be  the  policy  of  farmer  coopera¬ 
tives  to  try  to  solve  these  problems  ourselves. 

But  how  can  we  do  it,  when  we  are  doing 
what  is  apparently  a  good ‘job,  and  then 
government  regulations  require  us  to  come 
down  to  the  same  level  as  those  who  are  not 
performing  a  satisfactory  job?  In  other 
words,  as  Earl  Butz  said  in  a  speech  recently 
in  Massachusetts,  ‘This  is  essentially  a  process 
of  equalizing  opportunity  downward’  ”. 

In  addition,  there  is  opposition  to  many  of 
the  proposals  from  existing  Order  producers 
and  cooperatives,  and  from  New  York’s  own 
State  Agricultural  Department.  But,  since  the 
federal  authorities  have  ruled  that  a  “no”  vote 
on  the  new  proposals  means  a  withdrawal  of 
all  regulation,  and  further,  that  no  vote  can 
be  cast  partly  in  favor  and  partly  against,  the 
required  “yes”  votes  are  virtually  guaranteed. 

Bloc  voting  by  the  large  co-ops  makes  this 
guarantee  gilt-edged  because  they  have  too 
much  to  lose  by  way  of  cooperative  payments. 
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Thus  individual  dairymen  are  completely  dis¬ 
enfranchised,  with  their  own  preferences  dis¬ 
regarded  and  unknown.  The  extent  to  which 
the  evils  of  bloc  voting  can  be  carried  is  demon¬ 
strated  by  B.  S.’s  inquiry,  elsewhere  on  this 
page. 

In  a  nutshell,  New  York’s  19-year  old  Federal 
Milk  Order  has  done  little  to  solve  the  pro¬ 
ducers’  price  problem,  and  the  most  recent 
102-session  hearing  — the  longest  and  most 
expensive  on  record  —  seems  to  have  aggra¬ 
vated  an  already  aggravated  situation.  The 
Order  is  bogged  down  with  complications, 
politics  and  big  dealer  favoritism.  The  co¬ 
operatives  are  as  weak  in  the  market  place 
today  as  they  were  20  years  ago  and  many 
still  carry  a  strong  dealer  taint,  while  the  man 
who  is  supposed  to  be  the  sole  beneficiary  of 
the  system  has*  been  all  but  forgotten  in  the 
down-grading  process.  Nor  is  the  fact  that 
Secretary  Benson  reversed  himself  in  coming 
to  a  final  decision  any  special  recommendation 
for  the  Order’s  responsiveness  to  producers’ 
real  needs.  Even  now,  before  the  new  Order 
is  made  effective,  strike  talk  is  in  the  air. 

The  dairy  industry  might  as  well  face  up 
to  the  fact  that  a  federal  milk  order  can  only 
perform  the  function  originally  designed  for 
it  —  as  an  emergency  measure  to  stabilize  dis¬ 
rupted  markets.  It  is  equally  obvious  that  what¬ 
ever  is  to  take  its  place  —  and  it  is  inevitable 
that  something  will  —  must  come  from  dairy¬ 
men  themselves.  The  cooperatives  are  too 
scared,  the  dealers  are  too  happy,  government 
is  too  political,  and  strikes  are  too  expensive. 
Constructive  action  by  farmers  themselves  is 
the  only  answer.  It  is  a  challenge,  of  course, 
but  there  is  no  alternative. 


Inconsistency  and  Waste 

HE  American  public  is  indebted  to  Senator 
John  Williams  of  Delaware  for  his  placing 
on  the  record  a  glaring  example  of  inconsis¬ 
tency  in  government  policy. 

The  poultry  business  is  a  top  industry  in 
the  Senator’s  home  State  and  he  knows  the 
extent  to  which  overproduction  and  low  prices 
have  seriously  affected  this  industry.  Now  he 
finds  that,  while  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  has  been  urging  curtailment  of  broiler 
and  egg  production  in  the  major  producing 
areas  and,  in  support  of  that  program,  has  pur¬ 
chased  $12,000,000  worth  of  surplus  eggs  in 
the  past  two  years,  six  government  lending 
agencies  have  been  engaged  in  financing  the 
expansion  of  broiler  and  egg  production  in 
other  areas.  To  be  exact,  there  have  been  loans 
totalling  $35,000,000  made  by  these  agencies 
during  the  same  period. 

This  inconsistent  policy  cannot  be  defended 
from  the  standpoint  of  either  the  farmers  or 
the  taxpayers.  Poultrymen  have  never  sought 
government  supports,  but  they  certainly  have 
every  right  to  protest  against  the  government’s 
active  financing  of  additional  unnecessary 
competition.  It  might  also  be  asked  why  there 
must  be  six  lending  agencies  all  engaged 
in  similar  projects.  A  quick  consolidation  is 
in  order,  at  least  for  the  purpose  of  acquaint¬ 
ing  the  right  hand  with  what  the  left  hand 
is  doing. 


Courage  at  Cornell 

HE  fact  that  only  25  out  of  this  year’s  268 
graduates  at  the  New  York  State  College 
of  Agriculture  are  presently  undertaking  farm¬ 
ing  as  a  livelihood  does  not  mean  that  more 
will  not  eventually  do  so.  The  nation’s  press 
seems  to  assume  that  the  other  243  are  straight 
out  in  headlong  flight  from  the  dirty  work  of 
agriculture  to  the  fringe  benefits  and  coffee 
breaks  of  industry. 

The  truth  is  that  many  of  these  young  men 
want,  and  plan  to,  farm;  and  many  will.  Their 
present  concern  is  the  large  investment  re¬ 
quired  by  modern  farming.  How  can  most  of 
them,  unless  they  return  to  family  farms,  be 
expected  to  go  into  their  own  agricultural 
operations  any  more  than  a  business  college 
graduate  can  be  expected  to  set  up  right  away 
in  manufacturing? 

City  editors  would  merit  greater  respect  by 
more  serious  study  of  such  general  agricultural 
questions  as,  “Why  should  I  now  pay  three 


times  what  I  did  before  the  war  for  a  pickup 
truck  but  receive  only  a  third  as  much  for  mv 
turkeys?”  than  by  poking  fun  at  farming  and 
agricultural  education.  The  small  percentage 
of  Cornell’s  1957  agricultural  graduates  to  go 
into  practical  farming  does  not  indicate  any 
failing  of  the  will  of  farm  people. 

These  questions  can  nevertheless  be  proper¬ 
ly  asked:  “Why  should  they  go  into  farming?” 
“What  will  it  get  them?”  A  way  to  life?  To  be 
sure;  it  always  has.  How  about  a  living?  In  a 

nation  now  dedicated  to  cheap  necessities _ 

primarily  food  —  and  expensive  luxuries,  the 
living  on  farms  is  apt  not  to  be  the  most  com¬ 
fortable.  But,  as  one  good  Pennsylvania  farmer 
recently  observed,  “In  eight  years,  they’re 
going  to  be  looking  for  farmers.”  There  may 
be  too  few  good  ones  left. 

The  life  chosen  by  Cornell’s  agricultural  elite 
of  1957  may  indeed  be  the  richest  of  all.  The 
graduate  farmers  are  to  be  congratulated  on 
their  choice.  May  their  foresight  be  as  admir¬ 
able  as  their  courage  and  willingness  to  work. 


Bloc  Voting  At  Its  Worst 

I  am  a  Dairymen’s  League  member  and  I  want 
to  vote  against  the  new  comprehensive  order,  but 
I  am  puzzled.  The  Administrator  says  that  this 
time  every  farmer  can  cast  an  individual  ballot, 
yet  the  League  is  casting  a  bloc  vote  for  all  its 
members  in  favor  of  a  comprehensive  order. 
What  is  the  point  of  my  voting,  or  will  my  own 
vote  be  subtracted  from  the  League’s  “yes”  vote? 

New  Jersey  B  g 

For  the  first  time  since  1941  Washington 
decided  to  conduct  a  ballot  box  referendum 
on  June  25,  instead  of  by  mail.  This  procedure 
was  adopted,  it  is  said,  “in  the  hope  that  more 
farmers  will  take  part  in  the  referendum 
voting.” 

Actually  it  was  the  worst  kind  of  deception 
against  producer-members  of  any  cooperative 
that  voted  its  members  in  a  bloc.  It  is  true  that 
any  and  every  producer  was  allowed  to  cast  an 
individual  ballot.  But,  if  he  is  a  member  of  a 
cooperative  that  voted  its  membership,  the  in¬ 
dividual  vote  of  that  producer  has  been  thrown 
out.  If  B.  S.  voted  on  June  25,  he  wasted  his 
time. 

Bloc  voting  never  was,  and  never  can  be. 
democratic,  but  to  urge  farmers  to  vote  and 
allow  them  to  vote  and  then  invalidate  it  is 
going  even  a  step  lower.  Since  when  does  a 
proxy  vote  take  precedence  over  an  individual 
ballot? 


Early  Summer  Drouth 

HAT  can  the  farmer  and  gardener  do 
when  it  fails  to  rain?  Irrigate,  certainly, 
if  he  can;  but  not  every  man  had  the  foresight, 
the  financing  or  the  water  supply  to  make  it 
possible.  Fertilize,  for  sure,  and  he  must;  but 
the  time  for  application  to  do  much  good  was 
weeks  and  months  ago.  Mulch,  maybe,  if  it 
makes  sense;  there’s  a  limit  to  its  practicality. 
Insure  the  crops,  perhaps;  but  that’s  too  late 
now.  Write  the  Congressman,  possibly,  about 
a  regional  program  for  stand-by  irrigation;  yet, 
if  it  jogs  him  to  as  much  action  as  he  and  his 
colleagues  took  this  year  on  a  flood  insurance 
program — which  was  none — it  will  be  a  waste 
of  time.  A  postscript  requesting  acceleration 
of  the  government’s  efforts  to  find  out  how  to 
make  it  rain  might  do  more  good. 

For  it  was  rain  that  we  needed  early  in 
Summer  as  pastures,  meadows  and  fields  dried 
up  over  much  of  the  Northeast.  For  all  the 
farmer  and  gardener  can  or  could  do,  it  was 
still  to  the  skies  that  he  looked  for  hope  and 
help  on  his  scorching  earth. 


Brevities 

“In  thee,  O  Lord,  I  put  my  trust;  let  me  never 
be  put  to  confusion.”  —  Psa.  71:1. 

The  alfalfa  weevil  was  recently  discovered  for 
the  first  time  in  Connecticut.  It  was  found  in  a 
Hamden,  New  Haven  County,  planting. 

New  England’s  12th  annual  country  dance  festi¬ 
val  is  scheduled  at  the  University  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  in  Amherst  for  the  evening  of  July  12,  rain 
or  shine.  Some  3,000  couples  are  expected  to  at¬ 
tend;  the  public  is  invited. 
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The  Senate  Agriculture  Committee 
reported  out  a  bill  to  exempt  from 
wheat  marketing  quota  penalities  all 
farmers  who  produce  their  wheat 
solely  for  use  on  their  own  farms  as 
food,  feed  or  seed.  The  exemption 
would  go  back  to  1954,  and  farmers 
who  had  paid  penalities  for  over¬ 
production  in  those  years  and  who 
qualify  would  have  the  penalities  re¬ 
funded.  A  House  Agriculture  sub¬ 
committee  reported  to  the  full  com¬ 
mittee  a  bill  which  would  merely 
give  future  exemption  from  penali¬ 
ties  to  the  same  qualified  farmers. 

Last  year  the  Senate  passed  such 
a  bill,  but  it  never  got  out  of  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee,  and 
there  it  died.  Both  last  year  and  this 
year,  Secretary  Benson  made  strong 
pleas  for  passage  of  such  a  bill,  but 

Holstein  &  Jersey  Dairy 
Cattle  Assn.  Meetings 

Leon  A.  Piguet,  East  Aurora,  Erie 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  was  elected  vice-president 
of  The  Holstein-Friesian  Assn,  of 
America  at  its  72nd  annual  conven¬ 
tion  held  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  last 
month;  Scott  Meyer,  Hannibal,  Mo., 
was  named  president.  Directors 
elected  at  the  meeting  which  was  at¬ 
tended  by  1,500  members  and  guests 
include  F.  M.  Wigsten,  Pleasant 
Valley,  Dutchess  Co.,  N  .Y.,  and  R. 
D.  Mallary,  Bradford,  Orange  Co.,  Vt. 

In  business  action,  the  Associa¬ 
tion  amended  its  by-laws  to  empower 
its  executive  secretary  to  compile 
and  maintain  a  list  of  animals  known 
tc  be  carriers  of  undesirable  reces¬ 
sive  genes  in  their  germ  plasm.  A 
program  to  recognize  outstanding 
Holstein  brood  cows  was  also  adop¬ 
ted,  and  special  honor  was  given  to 
the  Holstein  true-type  committee 

In  the  annual  convention  sale,  76 
registered  Holsteins  were  sold  at  an 
average  price  of  $1,169. 


At  the  89th  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Jersey  Cattle  Club  held 
in  Columbus,  Ohio,  early  last  month, 
Clyde  S.  Robinson,  Coal  Center, 
Washington  Co.,  Pa.,  was  named  a 
regional  director,  and  Wyatt  A. 
Williams,  Orange,  Va.,  was  made  di- 
rector-at-large  for  the  East  and 
Central  North.  C.  S.  Kelley,  Hudson, 
Wise.,  was  re-elected  president. 

The  four  high-selling  animals  at 
the  Folck  Classic  Sale  held  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  Jersey  convention 
were  all  purchased  for  farms  in  the 
Northeast.  The  top  animal,  an  eight- 
yeai'-old  cow  from  Michigan,  was 
taken  at  $7,000  by  Gustave  Schinner, 
Harmony  Farms,  Greenwich,  Fair- 
field  Co.,  Conn.  The  next  high  ani¬ 
mal,  a  three-year-old  Canadian  cow, 
went  to  Mrs.  Diana  Ryan,  Vaucluse 
Farm,  Newport,  R.  I.,  'for  $6,200.  A 
two-month-old  bull  calf  consigned 
from  Texas  was  purchased  by  Marlu 
Farm,  Lincroff,  Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J., 
at  $5,500. 


Alcoa 


This  loiv-cost,  “ do-it-yourself ”  port¬ 
able  poultry  shelter,  with  a  roof  of 
corrugated  aluminum  sheet,  provides 
15 -degree  cooler  summer  tempera¬ 
tures  and  retains  warmth  during 
cooler  months.  Plans  for  building 
this  shelter  may  be  obtained  free  by 
writing  to  Poultry  Shelter,  care  The 
Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30 th 
Street,  Neio  York  1,  N.  Y. 

July  6,  1957 


it  is  questionable  whether  it  will  ever 
actually  clear  the  House. 

Farmers  in  the  Northeast  have 
long  wanted  such  an  exemption  as 
an  aid  to  them  in  making  themselves 
more  self-sufficient  in  feed  produc¬ 
tion. 

*  *  *  •  * 

After  the  Senate,  by  a  lopsided 
71-7  vote,  voted  in  favor  of  continu¬ 
ing  the  short-term  acreage  reserve 
part  of  the  soil  bank,  it  became  clear 
that  the  House  would  have  to  agree 
to  give  up  its  own  position  in  favor 
of  cutting  off  the  program  after  the 
end  of  this  crop  year.  On  the  long¬ 
term  conservation  reserve,  the  Senate 
by  a  vei-y  close  40-38  vote  decided 
against  a  proposal  to  limit  average 
annual  rental  payments  to  $7.50  per 
acre. 

So,  once  again,  Agriculture  Secre¬ 
tary  Benson  appears  to  have  won  out 
over  attacks  against  his  soil  bank 
program.  But  the  total  money  voted 
by  the  Senate  to  run  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  during  the  12  months 


which  started  on  July  1  was  $3,669 
million* —  $296  million  less  than  had 
been  requested  in  the  administra¬ 
tion’s  budget. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Production  of  broilers  continues  to 
increase  over  last  year,  despite  ef¬ 
forts  to  bring  about  lower  production. 
USDA  reports  that  the  number  of 
broiler-type  chicks  hatched  in  May 
was  143,265,000,  compared  with  142,- 
596,000  in  May,  1956.  The  January- 
May,  1957,  cumulative  total  was  660,- 
501,000,  compared  with  635.688,000 
during  the  same  period  last  year. 

Production  of  milk  also  continues 
to  increase,  with  USDA  predicting  a 
new  record  in  1957,  perhaps  as  much 
as  two  billion  pounds  more  produc¬ 
tion  than  the  record  output  of  125.7 
billion  pounds  in  1956.  The  new  out¬ 
put  record  is  due  entirely  to  higher 
average  production  per  cow,  USDA 
points  out,  since  the  nation’s  total 
dairy  'herd  is  the  smallest  in  the  33 
years  for  which  records  have  been 
kept. 


County  Agricultural  Stabilization 
and  Conservation  offices  will  begin 
making  1956  wool  incentive  program 
payments  soon  after  July  1,  USDA 
announces.  The  rates  will  be  40  per 
cent  of  the  dollar  returns  each  pro¬ 
ducer  received  in  the  market  place, 
or  $40  for  every  $100  received  from 
sale  of  shorn  wool,  and  71  cents  per 
hundredweight  on  unshorn  lambs. 
The  latter  payment  is  to  discourage 
“unusual”  shearing  before  marketing 
of  lambs. 

Deductions  of  one  cent  per  pound 
from  shorn  wool  and  five  cents  per 
cwt.  of  liveweight  from  unshorn  lamb 
payments  will  be  made  for  the  ad¬ 
vertising,  promotion  and  related  mar¬ 
ket  development  activities  on  wool 
and  lamb. 

*  *  $ 

The  Department  of  Agriculture 
brought  to  a  close  its  program  of 
buying  dried  egg  solids  to  keep  egg 
prices  from  falling  too  far.  Nearly 
final  totals  showed  4,365,000  pounds 
had  been  bought  and  $4,760,000  had 
been  spent.  Harry  Lando 


Here's  the  quickest ,  easiest  way  known  to 


kill 


JUST  SCATTER  IT 


LIGHTLY 
AS  YOU  WALK 


ORTHO  Fly  Killer  Dry  Bait 

Protects  your  whole  barn  in  a  matter  of  minutes 


EASY  TO  USE 


WSEFUL 


No  mixing.  No  measuring.  No 
equipment.  Treats  average-size 
barn  in  5  minutes. 

Controls  DDT  resistant  and 
non-resistant  houseflies  around 
sheds,  barns,  stables,  pens,  coops. 


»  .,  Flies  can’t  devour  1/16"  gran¬ 
ules,  but  feed  and  die.  Leave 
granules  to  bait  other  flies. 


LOVE  IT .  .  This  dry  granular  bait  contains 
special  attractives  that  lure 
houseflies. 


FREE  RUNNING  .  Non-caking.  Always  loose,  ready 

to  scatter. 

ECONOMICAL  .  .  One  pound  covers  2,000  sq.  fh 

of  fly  feeding  areas. 


IAl 


ORTHO 
Fly  Killer 

Dry  Bail 

CONTAINS  MAIATHI0N 


IEEWII.W 'iWffltfl 


KILLS  HOUSEFLIES 


ECONOMY  sizes  available 

—  ORTHO  Fly  Killer  Dry  Bait 
is  packed  in  5-lb.  bags  and 
25-lb.  fibre  drums. 


HoustH^ 


1  -lb.  handy  size 
shaker  can. 


ORTHO 


CONTACT  KILLER  with  fast  knock-down 

This  fast-acting  ORTHO  Fly  Spray 
insecticide  gives  high  killing  power 
on  flies,  mosquitoes,  gnats,  fleas, 
ants,  roaches,  and  clothes  moths. 


s', KltlS 

ms  urn 

(Mrs  Pius  Mttunoa 
KM0RS  OOIMS  ROUS 


California  Spray-Chemical  Corp. 

Executive  Offices:  Richmond,  Calif.;  Washington,  D.C. 

District  Offices: 


622  State  Street 
Spirngfield,  Mass. 


P.  O.  Box  230 
Medina,  New  York 


ON  ALL  CHEMICALS.  READ  DIRECTIONS  AND  CAUTIONS  BEFORE  USE.  T.  M.  REG.  U.S.  PAT.  OFF.:  ORTHO  133  KingS  Highway  East,  Haddonfield,  N.  J. 
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LOOKED 


Superb  design,  lop-quality  materials  and  me¬ 
ticulous  workmanship  identify  all  Smoker 
products  on  sight.  To  handle  ear  corn,  loose 
grain,  baled  hay  or  bagged  produce  with  the 
greatest  safety,  convenience  .  .  .  and  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost  .  .  .  look  for  Smoker 
equipment  at  your  farm  dealer  today. 


EAR  CORN  AND  GRAIN  BOX 

Heavy  galvanized  and  steel 
construction.  Interior 
braced  for  rigidity.  Self¬ 
unloading. 


25%  to  30% 
GREATER 
REACH 

than  other 
elevators  of 
equal  length 


SAFE  60°  ELEVATION. 

Bales  won't  tumble 
back  placed  flat  in 
trough  between  Smoker's 
4V2"  extra  deep  non¬ 
tilting  flights. 

QUIET  OPERATION. 

Hardwood  strips  be¬ 
tween  chain  and  trough 
muffle  noise. 

TOP  DRIVE  pulls  load 
up,  reduces  operating 
vibration.  Motor  up  out 
of  dust  lasts  longer. 


BULK  FEED 
STORAGE  VAULT 

Holds  up  to  4 
tons  of  chick 
mash.  Extra 
hopper  sec¬ 
tions  increase 
capacity. 


THE  RUMEN — 

Nature’s  Fermentation  Vat 

In  the  paunch  is  the  secret  of  the  cow’s 
success  in  transforming  the  roughest 
of  feeds  into  the  finest  of  foods. 

BV  JOHN  G.  ARCHIBALD 

NE  hears  much  these  days  into  simple  substances  which  the  ani- 
about  the  functions  of  the  mal  can  digest  and  utilize.  The  most 
rumen,  the  so-called  paunch  important  of  these  simpler  sub- 
of  cows,  and  about  its  stances  are  certain  of  the  so-called 
significance  to  our  agri-  short-chain  fatty  acids,  viz.,  acetic, 
cultural  economy.  Indirect-  propionic,  and  butyric  acids.  These’ 
ly  we  see  it  tied  to  the  along  with  smaller  amounts  of  some 
general  welfare  of  mankind.  Rumen  more  complex  organic  acids,  can  be 
research,  which  is  largely  a  product  utilized  by  the  cow  as  energy 
of  the  last  two  decades,  is  increas-  sources,  or  they  may  in  the  udder 
ing  at  a  constantly  accelerating  be  built  into  milk  fat. 
pace;  many  of  its  discoveries  are  Some  of  the  rumen  bacteria  can 
already  improving  the  feeding  of  take  simple  nitrogen-containing  com- 
our  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats.  As  with  pounds  such  as  urea  and  convert 
any  new  discovery,  however,  much  them  into  protein  for  their  own  use. 
confusion  exists  as  to  what  it  is  all  The  bacteria  themselves  are  then 


about.  Sometimes  this  is  worse  con 
founded  by  extravagant  claims  seek¬ 
ing  quickly  to  capitalize  on  new 
knowledge. 

Size  and  Importance  of  the  Rumen 

Anyone  acquainted  with  farm  live- 


?qu 

stock  knows  that  the  animals  which 
chew  their  cud,  i.  e.,  cattle,  .sheep, 


are 

later  on  digested  in  the  cow  s  true 
stomach.  In  this  way  the  protein  that 
they  synthesize  is  made  available 
for  the  animal  to  use  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  either  milk  or  meat. 

Certain  vitamins,  notably  those  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  so-called  vitamin  B 
complex,  are  also  formed  by  bac¬ 
terial  action  in  the  rumen.  This  fact 


BALED  HAY  MOW  CONVEYOR 

Hangs  from  haytrack 
or  rafters.  Takes  bales 
directly  from  elevator, 
discharges  anywhere  in 
mow.  4^ 


•  SMOKER  FARM  ELEVATORS  -  INTERCOURSE,  PA. 


I  am  interested  in  Smoker  Hay  Elevator  □  Corn  Elevator  [3 
Ear  Corn  Box  Q  Mow  Conveyor  □  Field  Bale  Loader  □ 
Corn  Drag  □  Feed  Vault  □ 

Name 


FOR  CATALOG 


“I  wouldn’t  take 
$1,000.00  for  it 


State 


...  if  I  couldn’t  get  another.”  That’s  how 
Earnest  Grimes  of  Waynesburg,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  feels  about  his  Wood’s  80-inch  cut 
Rotary  Mower-Shredder.  He  says,  “Never 
saw  anything  equal  it  in  cutting  brush— cut 
Locust,  Hickory  and  Wild  Cherry  3 in 
diameter— walks  right  through  it.  Use  it  for 
stalk  shredding,  too.”  Wood’s  PTO-oper- 
ated  Rotaries  mow,  shred,  and  mulch  any¬ 
where  at  lower  cost,  at  higher  speeds,  with 
less  maintenance  than  by  other  methods. 

12  MODELS— 42"  to  114"  Cut 

42"  under-mounted  for  Farmall  Cub, 
Lo-Boy,  Super  A,  100,  A-C  G,  M-H  Pony 
and  Pacer.  42"  rear-mounted  for  Fast- 
Hitch  Cub  and  Lo-Boy.  61"  and  80"  rear- 
amounted  for  Fast-Hitch  Farmalls  Super 
C,  H,  M,  200,  300,  400,  1-300  (all  use 
3  pt.  adapter),  and  all  standard  3-point 
hitch  tractors  (Ford,  Ferguson,  Oliver 
Super  55,  etc. ).  61",  80",  and  114"  draw¬ 
bar  pull-types  for  any  2,  2-3  and  3-4 
plow  tractors.  80"  offset  model  (2-3  plow) 
for  working  under  trees.  All  have  free- 
swinging,  quick-detachable  blades. 

SEND  POSTCARD  FOR  FREE  FOLDER 

WOOD  BROTHERS  MFG.  COMPANY 

11707  S.  4th  Street  •  Oregon,  Illinois 


CANADIAN  MANUFACTURER  of  FIRST  GRADE 
BALER  and  BINDER  TWINE  desires  distributors. 
Write  to  —  DOON  TWINES,  Limited, 
KITCHENER,  ONTARIO 


FREEZER  EASER 


Apply  to  Freezer  walls  —  make  ice  easy  to  remove. 
$1.00  per  bottle  postpaid. 

THE  DEANS  —  CHEMISTS, 

BOX  I I3A,  ROCK  VALLEY  RD.,  HOLYOKE,  MASS. 


|  ATTENTION  DEALERS:  — 
Adjustable  Comfort  Stalls 
All  the  freedom  of  a  tie 
stall  plus  control  of  the  cow 
when  in  a  standing 
position  —  complete 
line  of  Dairy 
Equipment. 


WRITE 

FOR 

CATALOG 


UEBLER  MILKING 
MACHINE  CO., 
VERNON,  NEW  YORK 


and  goats,  have  a  compound  stomach  explains  why  mature  cattle  do  not 
consisting  of  four  chambers.  In  their  need  these  specific  vitamins  in  their 
order  in  the  digestive  tract  these  are  feed-  In  y°un§  calves  the  rumen  is 

undeveloped.  It  does  not  begin  to 

function  to  any  extent  until  they 
begin  to  eat  considerable  amounts 
of  hay  and  other  coarse  fodder. 

Nutrients  Needed  by  Rumen  Bacteria 

Bacteria,  like  other  animals,  must 
eat  to  live.  The  nutrients  they  re¬ 
quire,  however,  are  less  complex 

than  those  required  by  higher  ani¬ 
mals  and  man.  Their  requirement  for 
nitrogen-containing  compounds  can 
be  obtained  from  such  simple  non- 
Fillmore  Marigold,  an  Ayrshire  cow  protein  substances  as  urea  and  am- 
at  Fillmore  Farms,  Bennington,  Vt.,  monium  salts.  They  can  also  obtain 
who  produced  120,000  pounds  of  4.3-  their  energy  supply  by  breaking 
per-cent  milk  up  to  the  age  of  12  down  cellulose  and  related  corn- 

years,  has  the  hig,  deep  rumen  that  pounds.  But  they  do  a  better  job  on 

makes  for  large-scale,  efficient  break-  all  their  functions  if  they  have  a 


XJ.  S.  Pat. 
2.578,093 
Canadian  Pat. 
482,444 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  : 


SALESMAN 

WANTED 

We  have  an  opening  for  a 
capable  salesman  who  has  had 
experience  selling  to  farmers. 
Must  have  car  and  be  willing  to 
work  steadily.  The  man  selected 
will  be  given  an  exclusive  terri¬ 
tory  and  liberal  commission  that 
will  allow  him  to  earn  an 
attractive  income  on  a  year- 
round  basis. 

• 

STATE  AGE,  EXPERIENCE 
AND  REFERENCE.  Address 

Circulation  Manager 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street, 

New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


down  of  roughage. 

the  rumen  or  paunch,  the  reticulum 
or  honeycomb,  the  omasum  or  many- 
plies,  and  the  abomasum  or  true 
stomach.  Of  the  first  three,  which  are 
all  concerned  with  the  fermentation 
of  coarse  fodder,  the  rumen  is  by  far 
the  largest.  It  accounts  for  80  per 
cent  of  the  total  stomach  capacity 
and  in  a  mature  animal  may  have  a 
capacity  of  from  30  to  50  gallons. 
This  relatively  enormous  organ  is 


supply  of  readily  available  energy 
in  the  form  of  sugar  or  starch.  Black¬ 
strap  molasses  is  a  good  source  of 
sugar;  concentrates  like  corn  meal, 
hominy  feed,  or  even  corn-and-cob 
meal  furnish  an  abundance  of  starch. 
Care  must  be  taken  not  to  overload 
the  cow's  ration  with  readily  avail¬ 
able  carbohydrates,  however,  or  the 
rumen  bacteria,  like  some  people, 
will  take  the  easy  way  out  and  get 
all  their  energy  from  these  sources. 
They  should  get  the  bulk 


of  it 
ol 


actually  a  result  of  the  evolutionary  through  their  breaking  down 
processes  that  ruminants  went  cellulose  to  organic  acids.  Not  more 
through.  In  nature,  they  had  to  de-  than  three  to  four  pounds  of  molas- 
pend  on  hiding  to  escape  from  their  Ses  should  be  fed  to  a  cow  daily.  The 
enemies.  The  individual  that  could  best  amount  of  starchy  grains  in  the 
devour  a  large  amount  of  coarse  concentrate  mixture  is  not  definitely 
fodder  in  a  relatively  short  time  and  known,  but  50  to  60  per  cent  is  prob- 
then  retire  to  safe  seclusion  to  work  ably  sufficient. 

it  over  at  leisure  was  the  one  that  g0  far  as  we  ]{now  these  micro- 
survived.  Thus  the  large  compound  organisms  do  not  require  fat  as  a 
stomach  and  the  cud-chewing  habit  nutrient.  But  they  do  need  minerals, 
developed  and  the  ruminants,  rather  intensive  research  has  shown  that 
than  perish,  mci  eased.  those  needed  as  supplements  for 

This  trend  in  evolution  is  of  great  efficient  fiber  digestion  are  common 


significance  to  mankind  because  it 
enabled  these  species,  particularly 
cattle,  to  process  fodder,  entirely  un¬ 
suited  for  human  food,  into  those 
most  valuable  items  of  our  diet,  milK 
and  meat. 


Functions  of  the  Rumen 


salt  (sodium  and  chlorine),  phos¬ 
phorus,  cobalt  and  possibly  sulfur. 
Salt  must  always  be  supplied. 
Though  frequently  deficient  in 
roughages,  phosphorus  is  no  prob¬ 
lem  to  the  rumen  bacteria  where 
concentrates  are  fed  even  in  small 
amounts;  they  are  good  carriers  of 
The  rumen  is  perhaps  the  most  phosphorus.  Cobalt  deficiency  occurs 
efficient  natural  fermentation  vat  we  frequently  enough  so  that  it  is  good 
know.  True  digestion,  as  it  occurs  in  insurance  to  furnish  it  as  a  supple- 
the  simple  stomach  of  man  and  most  nient;  the  very  small  amounts  of  it 
other  animals,  does  not  take  place  in  that  are  needed  by  micro-organisms 
the  rumen.  Instead,  a  process  of  fer-  are  most  conveniently  supplied  in 
mentation  is  brought  about  by  my-  trace-mineralized  salt.  Sulfur,  though 
riads  of  bacteria.  These  natural  in-  usually  present  in  sufficient  amounts 
habitants  of  the  rumen  break  down  m  natural  feeds,  especially  in  le- 
cellulose,  the  woody  fiber  of  plants,  (Continued  on  Page  393) 
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Calendar  of 
Field  Days  &  Shows 


NEW  YORK 

July  8  —  Chautauqua  Co.  Artificial 
Breeders  Cattle  Show,  Stockton. 

July  11  —  Farmers’  Agronomic 
Field  Day,  Aurora. 

July  11  —  Farm  Pond  Meetings, 
Louis  Hill  Farm,  E.  Randolph, 
(2:00  p.  m.)  and  Millard  Andrews 
Farm,  Machias  (7:00  p.  m.). 

July  13  —  Bred  Gilt  Sale,  Sir 
William  Farm,  Hillsdale. 

July  13  —  Yates  Co.  Black  and 
White  Show,  Wm.  Moore’s  Greylock 
Farm,  Middlesex. 

July  18  —  Cornell  Weed  Day,  N.  Y. 
State  College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca, 
July  20  —  Orange  Co.  Artificial 
Breeders  Cattle  Show,  Middletown 
Fair  Grounds. 

July  27  —  Western  N.  Y.  Jersey 
Cattle  Club  Picnic,  Edwin  Rice  Farm, 
E.  Randolph. 

Aug.  2-3  — NYABC  Cattle  Show, 
Ithaca. 

Aug.  3  —  Eastern  N.  Y.  Black  and 
White  Show,  Ben  Ackley  Farm,  Co- 
pake,  N.  Y. 

Aug.  7  —  Annual  Farm  and  Home 
Picnic,  Chenango  Valley  State  Park, 
Chenango  Forks. 

Aug.  7  —  Western  N.  Y.  Birdsfoot 
Trefoil  Co-op.  meeting  Myers  Hotel, 
Salamanca. 

NEW  ENGLAND 

July  8  —  State  4-H  Day,  Amherst, 
Mass. 

July  12-13  —  Maine  Broiler  Festi¬ 
val,  Belfast,  Maine. 

July  13  — Grafton  Co.  4-H,  Field 
Day,  Canaan,  N.  H. 

July  25-28  —  Barnstable  Co.  Fair, 
Marstons  Mills,  Mass. 

NEW  JERSEY 

July  10  —  Rockland-Bergen  Fruit 
Growers  Field  Day,  Tice  Bros.  Farm, 
Woodcliff  Lake. 

Aug.  5  —  Gloucester  Co.  Board  of 
Agriculture  Tour,  Woodbury. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

July  11  —  Western  Penna.  Nursery¬ 
men’s  Picnic,  John  Eisler  Nursery, 
Butler. 

July  24  —  Wayne  County  Pomona 
Grange,  “Bulk  Milk  Tanks  On  Our 
Dairy  Farms”,  Galilee  Grange  Hall, 
Galilee. 


Eastern  Milk  Producers 
Elects 

J.  Thomas  Cribbs  of  Poyntelle,  Pa., 
has  been  re-elected  president  of 
Eastern  Milk  Producers  Cooperative 
Association.  This  will  be  Mr.  Cribbs’ 
third  term  as  Eastern’s  president. 

Also  re-elected  were  Robert  J. 
Edmunds,  Delevan,  N.  Y.,  vice-pres., 
and  Gilbert  H.  Cargin,  East  Meredith, 
N.  Y.,  treasurer.  Francis  Sullivan, 
Towanda,  Pa.,  was  elected  secretary. 
One  new  director  was  seated — Lorton 
Blair,  Columbia  Crossroads,  Pa.,  who 
succeeds  Arthur  Nickeson. 


DOGS 


Guaranteed  Low  Heelers 

Watch  strain  cattle  dogs.  Old  shepherd  strain 
stock  dogs.  Male,  year  old  $50,  spayed  year 
Old  $75.  Border  collie  from  imported  stock, 
male  year  old  $50,  spayed  $70,  not  spayed 
$55  either  breed.  Collie  pup,  3  months  $25, 
female  $20.  Try  St.  Bernard  Collie,  crossed, 
make  children’s  pet.  Champion  sleigh  dogs, 
male  2  months,  $30,  female  $25.  I  have  red- 
bone,  walker,  fox,  deer,  coon  hounds.  Come 
see  these  dogs  at  your  convenience,  if  you 
can’t  come  I  can  ship  anywhere  in  U.  S.  A. 
These  prices  include  all  duty  paid.  Certifi¬ 
cates  go  right  with  dog  or  pup.  Vaccinated 
against  rabies.  I  have  shipped  this  line  of 
dogs  al  over  U.  S.  A.  for  20  years.  Delivery 
guaranteed.  WILFRED  ZERON, 

MORRISBURG, _ ONTARIO,  CANADA 

■  GERMAN  SHEPHERD  PUPS  ■ 

BLACK  and  GRAY,  RARE  WHITE 
AKC  Registered.  MRS.  A.  SNARE,  Jr 

_ _ CHATHAM  CENTER.  NEW  YORK _ 

GERMAN  SHEPHERD  PUPPIES  &  GROWN  DOGS 

»  t?„BEAGLE  PUPPIES.  Stud  Service  Both  Breeds 
o ^  .  Rcc?is.t?red-  LAWSON’S  KENNELS, 
SENECA  FALLS,  N.  Y.  Phene  Clyde  5083 


SIR  WILLIAM  FARM 

4th  INTERNATIONAL  BRED  BERKSHIRE  and  YORKSHIRE  GILT  SALE 

Saturday,  July  13th,  7:00  P.  M,  E.  S.  T..  at  the  farm 
Hillsdale,  Columbia  County,  New  York  State 

SALES  MANAGER:  Lew  Nichols,  Webster  City,  Iowa. 

FTF-T^ ^erliA  D- .  Woodruff  Urbana,  Ohio',  Russ  Hurlburt,  Bliss,  N  Y 
FIELD  MEN.  Secr^f  a“b  A  ®  "  WUlard  Britten>  Springfield  Ill., 

Secretary^  yv°rkshire  Assn’:  Martin  Gannon,  Lafayette  Ind., 
FEATURING:  The  breeding  of  the'  outstanding  Irish  Yorkshire  Boar,  Inniscara  Field 
Marshall  5th,  the  imported  double  Grand  Champion  of  Ireland  In  the 
Berkshire  breed,  the  breeding  of  two  imported  English  boars  Corkham 
Resolution  15th  and  Corkham  British  Baron,  these  are  the  only  Berkshire 
imports  m  over  12  years!  We  are  also  featuring  the  breeding  of  the  lean 

tegmner e  ^1 02SlsL ’  D°n’S  Superb  3d’  and  ^  i&SaS? 

SENSATIONAL  OFFER:  Purchases  made  at  our  sale  will  be  delivered  free  of  charge 

trucks  to  central  points  in  the  below-listed  states  from 

purchases:^"8  ^  makC  arrangements  to  pick  up’  thei? 

Ma^achu^’tts^e'iRhndeSejT  i  ^aryiand,  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  Hamnshire 

mis 

DURiNG  THEa!ALEfP<’rtatl,,n  fr°m 

SIR  WILLIAM  FARM  P  O.  Box  266,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y.  Tel:  Fairview  5-7700 

RUDY  G.  OSWALD,  Manager 

LEON  RUBIN,  HERBERT  B.  MOELLER.  Owners 


SPORTSMEN 


Worlds  Largest  Kennels  offers  500  Bird  Dogs, 

Straight  Cooners,  Combination  Hounds,  Beagle  Hounds, 
Rabbit  Hounds,  Small  Squirrel  Dogs,  Fox  and  Deer 
Catalogue  free.  SMOKEY  MOUNTAIN 
KENNELS.  CLEVELAND,  TENNESSEE 


—  p  ”  IJi\,PEDIGREED  female  COLLIE - 

FARM  ONLY.  C.  DAYTON 

160  HARRISON  AVE.,  BETHPAGE,  N.  Y. 


PUREBRED  ENGLISH  PUPS 


Males  $12;  Females  $8.00.  J  WARF 

SHEPHERDSTOWN,  W  EST  VIRGINIA 


Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 


ST.  BERNARDS  —  A.  K.  C. 


u/  c  FARM  RAISED  ’  PUPPIES 

W.  E.  YODER.  MEYERSDALE.  PA.  Phone:  424- M 


pAN^ToUR!,.r^.CHERS  Since  l946-  Show  and 
Pet  Stock.  VEROMA  KENNELS.  North  Bay,  N.  Y. 


May  Milk  Prices 

The  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent 
milk  by  co-operatives  and  dealers  re¬ 
porting  for  the  month  of  May  1957 
ars  as  follows: 

Per  100  Lbs.  Per  Qt. 

Lehigh  Valley  Co-op _ $4.85  $.1031 

Monroe  Co.  Producers...  4.70  .10 
Hillsdale  Prod.  Co-op...  4.14  .088 

Bullville  Dist.  Corp .  4.05  .0861 

Erie  County  Co-op .  3.87  .0823 

Mt.  Joy  Farmers’  Co-op. .  3.86  .0821 
Sullivan  County  Co-op..  3.78  .0804 
Crowley’s  Milk  Co.  Inc..  3.77  .0802 

Arkport  Dairies  .  3.67  .0780 

Chateaugay  Co  op .  3.67  .0780 

Conesus  Milk  Co-op..:..  3.67  .0780 
Fly  Creek  Valley  Co  op. .  3.67  .0780 

Grandview  Dairy  .  3.67  .0780 

No.  Blenheim  Co-op _  3:67  .0780 

Rock  Royal  Co-op .  3.67  .0780 

Rose  Lake  Dairies .  3.67  .0780 

Sealtest  Sheffield  Farms.  3.67  .0780 
Dairymen’s  League  .  3.57  .0759 

Fat,  freight  and  other  differentials  and 
charges  vary,  and  the  actual  return  is  more 
to  some  and  less  to  others,  especially  in 
the  case  of  dealers  and  cooperatives  owning 
more  than  one  plant.  The  Market  Adminis¬ 
trators’  prices  are:  New  York  $3.67;  Buffalo 
53.72;  Rochester  $3.94. 

Tbe  average  cost  of  production  for  May 
1957  was  $5.89  per  cwt.  of  3.5%  milk.  This 
is  in  accordance  with  an  analysis  made  by 
“■  L-  Cunningham,  N.  Y.  State  College  of 
Agriculture,  Cornell  University. 

Price  to  farmer  per  quart:  blend  (3  5 
Per  cent  milk  201-210  mile  zone)— 7.81  cents; 
Class  I- A  (fluid)  —  10.8  cents.  Consumer  re- 
tail  price  per  quart,  N.  Y.  metropolitan 
area  approved  milk,  doorstep  in  glass  —  27 
cents;  at  stores,  in  paper  —  23-25  cents. 

July  6,  1957 


REGISTERED  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS 

From  real  heel  driving  parents.  Born  low  heel  strikers. 
Males  $15;  females  $12.  $1.00  extra  for  registration 
paper.  JOSEPH  WINKLER.  HANKINS.  N.  Y. 


SHELTIE  (Miniature  Collie)  PUPPIES  _ 

Champion  pedigree.  A.K.C.  registered,  wormed,  in- 
oculated.  ASTOLAT  KENNELS.  Kunkletown  3,  Pa. 

L'JE  PDH^,P,if,S:  ^mpionship  Breeding.  Beauties. 
$30,  $35.  PLUMMER  McCULLOUGH,  MERCER.  PA. 

_ _ SHEEP _ 

Le*  BHEEP  Increase  Yeur  Farm  Income. 

...  BOOKLET  and  BREEDERS’  LIST  FREE, 
^nv®  ^T»,SNAL  SUFFOLK  SHEEP  ASSOCIATION 
BOX  324-NY, _  COLUMBIA,  MISSOURI 

KARAKUL  SHEEP  and/or  Baby  LAMBS  For  Sale 

_ .  E  A  STERN  KARAKUL  SHEEP  FARM 

MEDUSA,  NEW  YORK,  Phone:  Oak  Hill  2-4186 


COLUMBIA  RAM  and  EWE  SALE 
JULY  26,  1957  —  7:00  P.  M. 


WAy^F,xP.0-  FAIRGROUNDS,  WOOSTER.  OHIO 
LEADING  BLOODLINES  OF  THE  BREED 
•  I? „Stnd  Rams  •  15  Commercial  Rams 
EASTERN  COLUMBIA  SHEEP  BREEDERS  ASSN. 
For  catalog  write:  Clyde  Perkins,  R.  2,  Lexington,  Ohio 


SALE 


JULY  27,  1957 


N.  Y.  State  Pure-Bred  Sheep  Improvement  Project 
RAM  and  EWE  SALE 
LIVESTOCK  JUDGING  PAVILION 
CORNELL  UNIVERSITY.  ITHACA  NEW  YORK 
Over  ICO  entries  of  CHEVIOT,  COLUMBIA,  CORRIE- 
DORSET.  HAMPSHIRE,  SHROPSHIRE 
frcmT^ip°^v‘  and  SUFFOLK  SHEEP.  Consigners 
A,0nJ-  New  New  Eng!and  and  Pennsylvania. 

Auctioneer:  HOB  ART  FARTHING.  For  catalogs. 
Write.  CHARLES  H.  BRINKERHOFF,  Sales  Mgr. 
_ _ INTERLAKEN,  NEW  YORK 


Need  PURE  BRED 

Holstein  Heifers? 

Each  year  we  have 

gn  REGISTERED  BRED 
HEIFERS  FOR  SALE 

(pasture  bred)  due  to  freshen  mid- 
August  through  September. 

We  buy  carefully  selected  Pure  Bred 
calves  from  a  few  days  to  a  few  weeks 
old  —  of  GOOD  breeding  —  and  out  of 
dams  with  exceptionally  high  production. 
We  rear  them  under  favorable  conditions 

—  excellent  pastures  and  top  quality 
alfalfa  hay. 

Our  Prices  Are  Reasonable 

We  provide  an  opportunity  to  purchase 
foundation  stock  or  REPLACEMENTS  to 
breeders  and  dairymen  who  realize  that 
it  is  worthwhile  paying  a  few  more 
dollars  for  heifers  with  high  producing 
inheritance. 

Bred  to  Registered  Bulls  of  exceptional 
ancestry.  FOUR  generation  Pedigree 
with  each  heifer. 

Bangs  Cert.  —  T.B.  Accred.  —  Vaccinated 

F.  C.  BAKER 

FURNACE  BROOK  FARM 

South  Shaftsbury,  Vermont 
7  Miles  North  of  Bennington,  Vt. 

40  Miles  East  of  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Phone:  Bennington  5750 


.  .  .  MARK 
THESE 

DATES  •  •  . 

JULY  15  —  Entries  close  NYABC 
Daily  Queen  Competition 
JULY  17  —  Entries  close  for  7th 
Annual  NYABC  Cattle  Show 
AUGUST  2-3  —  Cattle  Show  and 
Annual  Meeting,  NYABC 
Headquarters,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
For  details,  see  your  local 
NYABC  technician 

New  York  Artificial 
Breeders’  Cooperative 


BOX 

528-B 


Ithaca, 
N.  Y. 


Serving  Dairy  Herds  in  New  York 
and  Western  Vermont  Since  1940. 


BEEF  CATTLE 


CAIRNWOOD  FARM 

Bryn  Athyn,  Pennsylvania 
HEREFORD  DISPERSION  SALE 
AUGUST  3,  1957 

15  Bulls,  137  Females,  Many  With 
Calves.  Also  7  Purebred  Holsteins. 
Write  for  Catalog. 


Plan  to  Attend  the  Sale  of  Our 
REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  HERD 

TUESDAY,  JULY  16,  1957 

AT  GLENDURNIE  FARM,  TRENTON,  N.  J. 
GREAT  PROVEN  BULLS,  CHOICE  COWS  and 
FALL  FRESHENING  HEIFERS 
Cow  Families  and  National  Record  and  Calfhood 
Vaccinated 

PINE  HILL  FARM, 

KAT0NAH,  NEW  YORK 

Telephone:  Katonah  4-0569 


REGISTERED 


HEREFORD  BEEF  CATTLE 

10  Open  Heifers;  10  Bred  Heifers; 
4  Heifers  with  calves  at  foot. 
Bulls  various  ages.  Steers. 

WALTER  W.  FISK,  WOLCOTT,  N.  Y. 
Telephone  7111 


SWINE 


REGISTERED  SUFFOLK  SHEEP 


g"*-  EWES  and  Winter  LAMBS.  All  Registered. 
Stock.  BARCLAY  DOUGLAS,  NEWPORT,  R.  I. 


HORSES  AND  PONIES 


PONIES  FOR  SALE 

RAISE  PONIES  FOR  PROFIT  AND  PLEASURE 
Mere  profit  in  Shetland  Ponies  than  beef  cattle. 
15  more  bred  Shetland  Pony  Brood  Mares,  some 
with  colts  by  their  side  and  rebred  back  to  our 
good  registered  Shetland  Palomino  pony  stallions 
Your  choice  at  $650.00  or  any  10  mares  including 
those  with  colts  by  their  sido  for  $5,500.00. 
None  sold  to  dealers.  No  Sunday  business. 

P.  K.  FISHER,  QUAKERTOWN.  PENNA. 
Telephone:  Keystone  6-5648 

PONIES:  Send  for  List  of  REGISTERED  and 
GR/\?For£0NIES>  BRED  MARES.  STALLIONS, 
MARES  with  FOALS,  and  1957  FOALS. 
HIGHLAWN  FARM,  WARNER.  N.  H. 


GOAT8 


PINCKNEY  FARM’S  ALERIC,  Mostyn  Messenger  Son 
BEECH  HILL  SAANENS,  WAYNE,  MAINE 


KIDS  and  MILKERS 


BRED  DOES  and  BUCKS  —  $25  UP 
E.  MAC  LAUGHLIN,  PER  Kl OM EN  V I LLE,  PA. 


HILL  -  TOP  -  MANOR  kids  and 

d  u  k  Wr  '  l¥1«™WK  STUD  SERVICE 
Re?-  BaJry  „Gc»ts  —  Excellent  Ancestry 

ANNA  V.  HAIDLE,  R.  D.  ANNANDALE,  N.  J. 


-  NUBIANS  —  EXCELLENT  BLOOD  LINES _ 

ONE  YEARLING;  ONE  DOE  KID;  TWO  BUCK 
KIDS  Ready  for  Limited  Fall  Service.  Price  Low 
HELEN  WALSH,  GEORGETOWN,  CONN! 


BURROS 


MEXICAN  BURROS 


f99  pb  ,?addle.,a^  Blrdle  $40:  Cart  $ 1 20 :  Harness 
$45;  Halter  $3.00.  Over  50  to  choose  from 
C.  P.  ZIEGER,  RIDGEBURY 
RIDGEFIELD,  CONN.  Phone:  IDIewood  8-6949 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 

rhe  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  ;  : 


Chester  White;  Chester-Yorkshire  cross:  6-8-10 
weeks.  $I2-$I3-$I4  each.  Truck  delivery  on  50  or 
more  within  reasonable  distance. 

LIGHTNING  RANCH,  VIRGINIA  ROAD 

CONCORD,  MASS. _ Telephone  EM  9-9543 


FREE  CIRCULAR:  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 
Since  1934.  C.  LUTZ.  Middletown  I.  Maryland 


MINNESOTA  NO.  ONE  REGISTERED  AND 
UNREGISTERED  SOWS,  BOARS  AND  PIGS. 
BRENHAVEN  FARM 

BOX  125,  R.  O.  3.  APOLLO,  PENNA 


HAM PSH  IRES:  MEAT  TYPE  BOARS  and  GILTS 
Slaughter  and  Production  Records  Available 
CEDAR  POINT  FARMS,  BOX  718,  EASTON,  MD 


SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA  SERVICE  BOARS 
ALL  AGES.  BRED  GILTS.  SHOATS 
Extra  Nice.  Bred  for  MORE  LEAN  MEAT;  Also 
BABY  PIGS.  C.  W.  HILLMAN, 

VINCENTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY  Phone:  8481- 


MAPLEHURST  DUROCS,  FALL  GILTS,  BOARS  and 
SPRING  PIGS.  Russell  F.  Pattington,  Scipio  Ctr.,  N.Y. 


CHINCHILLAS 


—  SOUTH  AMERICAN  CHINCHILLAS  — 
NOT  RABBITS.  N.C.B.A.  Registered  or  subject  to. 
Sired  by  Blue  Ribbon  Winner.  Write  for  prices  and 
free  literature.  JOHN  SISCO,  ERIN,  NEW  YORK 


For  Sale:  30  CHINCHILLAS  with  all  nest  boxes 
and  other  equipment,  $300  or  best  offer. 
Sickness  in  family  compels  sale. 

E.  W.  PUTNEY,  P.  O.  BOX  75,  DURHAM,  N.  H. 


Reg.  Polled  Herefords 

BULLS  READY  FOR  SERVICE 
OPEN  AND  BRED  HEIFERS 
Modern  Bloodline*.  T.  B.  and  Bangs  Accredited  Herd 
BATTLEGROUND  FARMS 
FREEHOLD.  NEW  JERSEY  PHONE:  8-2224 


ANGUS 


Performance  tested,  big,  fast  growing  type  of  pure 
Scotch  breeding.  Request  folder  and  data. 
WYE  PLANTATION.  QUEENSTOWN,  MARYLAND 


HEREFORD  BEEF  CATTLE 


Will  turn  your  pasture  and  hay  into  profit.  Very 
little  labor  required.  Foundation  stock  of  proven 
and  popular  bloodlines  can  be  purchesed  from  our 
members.  Write  for  information  — 

NEW  YORK  STATE  HEREFORD  ASSOCIATION, 
22  WING  HALL.  CORNELL  UNIV-  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 
FOR  SALE:  REGISTERED  POLLED  HEREFORDS 
YOUNG  SERVICE  BULLS,  BRED  HEIFERS,  COWS 
with  CALVES,  Rebred.  Ship  any  State.  THE  GAGE 
STOCK  FARMS,  BELANSON,  NEW  YORK 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


COWS  With  CALVES  At  Foot  and  Rebred.  Popular 
families,  bred  to  son  of  International  Grand  Champion 
WINDERMERE  FARM,  MILLBROOK,  NEW  YORK 
Telephone  Millbrook  2221 


RABBITS 


RAISE  RABBITS 

A  FULL  TIME  BUSINESS 
OR  WELL  PAID  HOBBY 

Thousands  of  Raisers  Needed  To  Meet  The 
Tremendous  Demand  for  MEAT— FUR— 
LABORATORY-BREEDING  STOCK. 

Know  the  Facts 

Breeds,  Breedingand  Care,  Markets,  Etc. 
Plus  Bulletin,  25  Cents  We  Are  Association 
of  Breeders  who  want  to  see  you  start  right! 

AMERICAN  RABBIT  ASS’N.38.  ARBA  Bids.  Pittsburgh.  Penna. 


NATIONAL  MORGAN  HORSE  SHOW 

Great  Annnual  Classic 

TRI-COUNTY  FAIR  GROUNDS,  NORTHAMPTON,  MASS. 
FRIDAY,  JULY  26  •  SATURDAY,  JULY  27  e  SUNDAY,  JULY  28 

See  New  England’s  Great  and  Famous  Breed  —  The  Morgan  Horse 
Many  interesting  classes,  riding,  harness,  roadster,  and  in  hand. 
Famous  Wiggins  Tavern  food  served  on  the  Fair  Grounds 
Admission  $1.00  (tax  included).  Children  50  cents 


KEYSTONE  STUD  RAM  AND  EWE  SALE 
SATURDAY  JULY  13th  1957 
FARM  SHOW  BUILDING,  HARRISBURGH,  PENNA. 
Hampshires  —  Suffolks  —  Dorsets  —  Cheviots  — 
Corriedales  —  Southdowns  —  Shropshires  — 
Columbia.  For  Catalog  Write  — 

F.  L.  KREUZBERGER,  Mgr.,  203  ARMSBY  HALL, 
UNIVERSITY  PARK,  PENNA. 
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Flavor  Pick-up:  Fruits-in-a-Pickle 


What  is  more  inviting  than  the 
tantalizing  whiffs  of  spice  and 
vinegar  escaping  from  an  open  kettle 
at  preserving  time?  Well,  the  an¬ 
swer  is  this:  fresh  fruit  mingling 
with  that  spice  and  vinegar  aroma.  So 
add  pickled  fruits  to  youl’  shelves 
this  season. 

Fruit  Tomato  Relish 

Use  30  large  ripe  tomatoes;  6 
peaches;  6  pears;  2  large  onions;  3 
cups  sugar;  1%  cups  chopped  celery; 
3  tablespoons  salt;  1  quart  vinegar; 
2  tablespoons  mixed  pickling  spice. 

Peel  tomatoes,  peaches,  pears  and 
onions;  chop  fine.  Mix  with  other  in¬ 
gredients  (tying  spices  in  small  cloth 
bag).  Heat  to  boiling  and  simmer 
uncovered  for  2V\  hours.  Remove 
spice  bag  and  pour  relish  into  hot 
sterilized  jars.  Seal  at  once. 

Orange-Cucumber  Pickle 

Use  %  cup  chopped  sweet  red  pep¬ 
per;  %  cup  chopped  green  pepper; 


5803.  Just  the  thing  to  set  off  a  gleaming 
hall  or  dining  room  table.  An  exquisite, 
lacy -looking  doily  to  crochet  in  white  or 
soft  ecru.  Complete  crochet  instructions 
given. 

No.  5803  —  just  25  cents  —  mailed  to  The 
Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  Street, 
New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

Our  needlework  ALBUM  contains  dozens 
more  lovely  designs  for  nimble  fingers.  Send 
25  cents  today  for  your  copy  of  the  1957 
issue. 


2  cups  peeled  and  chopped  cucum¬ 
ber;  2  tablespoons  salt;  cup  cold 
water;  1V2  oranges;  1  cup  vinegar; 
1  cup  brown  sugar,  firmly  packed; 
Vz  teaspoon  mustard  seed;  V2  tea¬ 
spoon  celery  seed. 

Mix  peppers,  cucumber,  salt  and 
water;  let  stand  overnight.  In  the 
morning  drain  and  discard  liquid. 
Squeeze  most  of  juice  from  oranges 
and  use  for  some  other  purpose. 
Grind  orange  pulp  and  rind  in  food 
chopper.  Combine  all  ingredients  and 
heat  to  boiling.  Pour  into  hot  steril¬ 
ized  jars  and  seal  at  once. 

Spiced  Currants 

Use  4  quarts  currants;  2  pounds 
sugar;  1  pint  vinegar;  1  teaspoon 
whole  allspice;  1  teaspoon  whole 
cloves;  2  teaspoons  cinnamon. 

Wash  and  stem  fruit.  Combine 
sugar,  vinegar  and  spices  and  boil 
5  minutes.  Add  fruit  and  cook  until 
the  mixture  is  thick  and  clear.  Seal 


New  Look  Pea  Soup 

Use  1  cup  dried  green  peas;  1 
quart  hot  water;  1  quart  cold  water; 
14  pound  salt  pork,  in  cubes;  2  medi¬ 
um  large  carrots,  sliced;  2  onions, 
diced;  1  large  potato,  quartered;  1 
bunch  radishes,  (whole,  tops  re¬ 
moved);  1  teaspoon  salt;  !4  teaspoon 
marjoram;  pinch  black  pepper. 

Wash  peas  and  soake  them  over 
night  in  the  quart  of  cold  water.  In 
morning,  drain  peas  and  put  them 
into  a  3-  to  4-qt.  heavy  kettle.  Add 
the  quart  of  hot  water  and  all  the 
above  ingredients.  Simmer  for  one 
hour  or  until  vegetables  are  tender. 
Add  the  marjoram  during  the  sim¬ 
mering.  Serves  4  to  6. 

This  is  a  good  way  to  use  radishes 
too  sharp  to  eat  raw.  This  is  my  own 
idea,  and  a  variation,  in  general,  on 
the  usual  ham  bone  soup. 

Hope  Ives  Collins 


Taking  care  to  read  the  labels  on 
all  products  helps  avoid  trouble. 
Following  directions  is  your  own 
protection. 


in  sterilized,  hot  jars.  Makes  about 
5  pints. 

Pickled  Watermelon  Rind 

Use  2  pounds  watermelon  rind;  2 
cups  vinegar;  2  cups  water;  4  cups 
sugar;  1  stick  cinnamon;  1  teaspoon 
whole  cloves;  1  teaspoon  whole  all¬ 
spice;  1  lemon,  sliced  thin. 

Pare  watermelon  rind  and  remove 
all  pink  portion.  Cut  rind  into  pieces 
2x1  inches  and  one-half  inch  thick 
or  into  %-  to  1-inch  cubes.  Weigh. 
Soak  rind  overnight  in  brine  made 
by  dissolving  Va  cup  salt  in  each 
quart  water.  Drain  rind,  wash  in 
fresh  water  and  drain.  Cook  rind  in 
fresh  water  until  tender.  Combine 
remaining  ingredients  and  boil  to¬ 
gether  5  minutes.  Add  rind  a  few 
pieces  at  a  time  and  cook  until  rind 
is  clear.  Pack  rind  in  hot  sterilized 
jars,  cover  with  boiling  syrup  and 
seal.  Makes  2  pints.  (Spices  may  be 
tied  in  a  cheesecloth  bag,  if  desired.) 

Connecticut  Doris  E.  Stebbins 


When  sealing  jellies,  place  a  new 
cardboard  milk  bottle  cap  in  the 
melted  paraffin  just  before  it  hard¬ 
ens.  Later,  when  used,  loosen  edges 
of  the  paraffin  and  pull  the  paraffin 
cover  up  with  the  little  tab  on  the 
milk  bottle  cap.  The  tab  serves  to 
replace  the  paraffin  easily  also. 


Remember  Glory  Hill? 

May  an  old  contributor  rejoin  the 
ranks  and  catch  up  over  the  years 
between?  Perhaps  some  readers  re¬ 
member  “Glory  Hill  Notes.”  Since 
then,  my  children  have  grown  up  and 
married  with  families  of  their  own. 
After  my  father’s  passing,  my  mother 
sold  the  old  farm  home  and  moved  to 
town.  Finally  I  was  left  alone  on  the 
Hill. 

For  a  time  my  daughter  and  her 
far  ily  stayed  with  me  and  the  little 
old  house  was  bursting  at  the  seams 
v  seven  lively  youngsters.  Ten  of 
us  in  all  made  it  a  bit  hectic  at 
times  with  no  spare  minutes  for 
lio  oies,  but  I  did  raise  a  garden  and, 
fo  ■  the  first  time,  got  acquainted  with 
1.:;.  grandchildren. 

That  Winter  I  stayed  with  a  son 
and  his  wife,  taking  care  of  their 
baby  while  the  mother  worked.  It 
was  nice  but  I  really  wanted  a  place 
of  my  own.  “You  can’t  stay  on  the 
Hill  alone,”  everybody  told  me  and 
I  had  to  agree.  So  with  a  wrench  at 
my  heart,  I  sold  the  old  block  house 
that  had  been  home  and,  in  late 
summer,  bought  a  two-room  cottage 
in  the  little  town  of  Floating  Bridge 
fame. 

Now  my  venture  is  homemaking  by 
myself.  My  house,  a  modified  Cape 
Codder,  had  been  first  a  store,  later 
a  summer  cottage,  and  never  ac¬ 
quired  permanency.  Thus  it  offers  a 
real  challenge.  Except  for  a  large 
pantry  the  main  floor  is  one  long  L- 
shaped  room.  I  have  arranged  it  as 
definite  room  areas  as  far  as  possi¬ 
ble,  narrow  end  for  sleeping,  center 
for  dining  and  kitchen,  large  end  for 
the  livingroom. 

I  turned  a  dish  cupboard  at  a  right 
angle  to  wall,  backing  it  by  another 
cupboard  to  form  a  dividing  unit 
between  living  and  kitchen  areas. 
The  latter  was  taller  so  I  built  up 
the  one  facing  livingroom  with 
stacked  magazines,  adding  a  decora¬ 
tive  touch  with  a  bowl  of  cactus  and 
a  pottery  wheelbarrow  of  wandering 
jew. 

Interior  decorators  recommend 
turning  liabilities  into  assets.  A  trap 
door  to  basement  spoiled  the  sunny 
corner  of  the  livingroom.  I  set  my 
bookshelves  alongside  the  opening 
with  a  row  of  plants  on  top.  Results: 
door  concealed,  plants  get  more 
light  and  the  unsightly  corner  be¬ 
comes  the  most  attractive  spot  in  the 
room. 

Water  has  been  piped  upstairs  and 
a  ladder  to  upper  floor  turned  into 
stairs.  Someone  has  said:  “From  this 
creeping  thing  in  the  dust  to  that 
shining  bliss  in  the  blue,  God  give  me 
courage  to  trust:  I  can  break  my 
chrysalis  too!”  That  is  my  theme. 

Marjorie  McClellan  Flint 

Vermont 


The  Little  Brown  House 

For  our  window  garden  indoors  wc 
soaked  Heavenly  Blue  morning  glory 
seed  in  warm  water  before  planting. 
They  germinated  quickly  and  gave  us 
blooms  indoors  about  May  1st. 

Of  the  usual  number  of  June 
brides  there  will  be  some  who  are 
fearful  of  “dishpan  hands.”  I  read 
recently  of  a  woman  who  has  placed 
this  notice  over  her  kitchen  sink: 
“Divine  service  will  be  conducted 
here  three  times  a  day.”  This  may 
seem  a  bit  irreverent,  but  is  it?  Isn't 
the  making  and  keeping  of  a  clean 
home  a  way  to  make  it  a  happy 
home?  And  is  not  making  a  happy 
home  a  divine  service?  A  man  never 
likes  to  see  a  sink  continually  piled 
high  with  dirty  dishes.  And  so,  June 
brides,  give  this  a  thought  when  you 
start  on  your  new  life. 

Another  new  home  is  developing 
slowly  near  us.  It  is  around  the  bend 
of  the  road  and  so  will  be  out  of 
sight.  Karl  will  build  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Little  Brown  House  and 
also  out  of  sight. 

Again  the  gladiolus  bulbs  are 
planted  amongst  the  vegetables:  our 
menfolk  raise  them  like  onions. 

Mother  Bee 


Summer  Lace! 


Till  the  Lost  Be  Found 

One  day  we  came  to  a  grassy  trail  we’d  never  seen  before, 

Winding  down  a  leafy  vale  like  a  beckoning  half-open  door; 

We  would  like  to  have  walked  that  inviting  road  for  miles,  but  duty  called, 
So,  sighing,  we  resumed  the  load  of  cares  that  keep  us  walled. 

But  some  day  we  may  wander  back  to  search  that  leaf-arched  lane 
Down  that  old  abandoned  track,  for,  though  we  try  again 
We  never  shall  be  happy  quite  till  we  follow  its  shade.  .  .to  light. 

New  Hampshire  -  —  Lillian  Stickney 
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The  Starling  Is  No  Darling 


If  starlings  were  better  natured, 
we  might  be  able  to  call  them  comi¬ 
cal.  As  it  is,  the  best  they  evoke  is 
a  derisive  chuckle.  They  seem  to  be 
about  the  most  ungainly  of  all 
familiar  bird  life. 

The  starling  waddles;  it  bumbles 
about  in  aimless  direction  as  it  feeds 
on  the  ground;  it  is  stumpy  in  shape 
and,  when  flying  as  an  individual, 
flaps  its  wings  as  if  they  were  a 
misfit  when  rising  from  the  lawn. 

The  comical  thing  about  the  star¬ 
ling  is  when  he  alights  on  a  wire 
with  his  back  turned:  it  is  then  that 
his  legs  appear  to  grow  from  his 
body  at  the  wrong  angle,  and  the 
lower  leg  juts  forward  as  if  out  of 
joint.  The  result  is  a  tilting  on  the 


wire  always  at  the  point  of  flopping 

off. 

It  is  too  bad  to  make  fun  of  any 
neighborhood  bird  but  its  habits  in 
general  are  as  untoward  as  its  looks. 
To  give  the  creature  its  due  however, 
its  flight  in  huge  flocks  is  a  miracle 
of  mass  coordination.  As  if  with  a 
single  mind,  hundreds  and  hundreds 
of  starlings  make  a  black  cloud  over 
open  land  and  fly  on  enormous 
curves  in  upsweeps  and  downsweeps. 
High  and  low  the  flock  waves  on  the 
air  even  as  a  wheat  field  waves  in 
the  wind. 

This  is  the  starlings’  redeeming 
feature  and  something  to  see.  As  the 
Pennsylvania  Dutch  say:  “It  wonders 
me!”  Persis  Smith 


ON  SUMMER  LINES 

8451  &  8489.  Picture-pretty  princess  frocks  that  » 
are  delightfully  cool.  8451  is  in  sizes  10,  12,  14,  \ 

16,  18,  20.  Size  12,  32  ® 
bust,  5%  yds.,  39-in. 
8489  is  in  sizes  3,  4, 

5,  6,  7,  8  years.  Size 
4,  1%  yds.,  39-in.  Two 
patterns,  25  cents  each. 


8460.  Summer  party 
dress  to  sew  without 
or  with  a  collar.  Sleeve 
choice,  too.  Sizes  9,  11, 
12,  13,  14,  16,  18.  Size 
11,  31  t/2  bust,  short 
sleeves,  5%  yds.,  35-in. 
25  cents. 


8489 

3-8  yrs. 


8460 

9-18 


8496.  The  beginner  in 
sewing  will  be  proud 
of  her  results  with 
this  easy  to  make  day- 
timer.  A  half-size 
special.  Sizes:  12%, 
14%,  16%,  18%,  20%, 
22%,  24%,  26%.  Size 
14%;,  35  bust,  3% 
yards  of  39-inch;  % 
yard  contrast.  25 
cents.  (Shown  below.) 


8469.  (Above.)  Sew¬ 
ing  this  attractive 
sheath  simple.  Crop¬ 
ped  jacket  for  cover- 
up.  Sizes:  12,  14,  16, 

18,  20;  40,  42.  Size 
14,  32  bust,  dress. 

3  Vs  yds.,  35-in.;  bo¬ 
lero,  1%  yds.;  Vi 
yd.  contrast.  25  cts. 

8432.  Flattery  for  a 
woman’s  figure  in  a 
frock  for  almost 
every  occasion.  Sizes 
34,  36,  38,  40,  42,  44, 
P/no — ~1  -  1  w  *»■  46;  48.  Size  36,  5  yds., 
T~ - fit  354n.  25  cents. 

Send  25  cents  more  for  your  copy  of  the  Spring 
and  Summer  ’57  issue  of  our  pattern  catalog 
Basic  FASHION.  Gift  pattern  printed  inside 
the  book. 

Please  print  your  name,  full  address,  pattern  ^ 
number  and  size  desired.  Send  orders  to  The 
Kural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  Street, 
New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


8496- 

12  Vi- 26'/, 


...before  it  TALKS 

...is  the  way  our  doctors  put 
it  — “Our  chances  of  curing 
cancer  are  so  much  better 
when  we  have  an  opportunity 
to  detect  it  before  it  talks.” 

That’s  why  we  urge  you  to 
have  periodic  health  check¬ 
ups  that  always  include  a 
thorough  examination  of  the 
skin,  mouth,  lungs  and  rectum 
and,  in  women,  the  breasts 
and  generative  tract.  Very 
often  doctors  can  detect  can¬ 
cer  in  these  areas  long  before 
the  patient  has  noticed  any 
symptoms. 

For  more  life-saving  facts 
phone  the  American  Cancer 
Society  office  nearest  you,  or 
write  to  “Cancer”— in  care  of 
your  local  Post  Office. 

American  Cancer  Society  ^ 


Ulcerations  -  Psoriasis 
Eczema  -  Sunburn  -  Acne 

TRY 

BELA-RO-PEOL  OINTMENT 

$3.00  $6.00 

J.  V.  CREGAN  &  SON,  INC. 

341  E.  CENTER  ST.,  MANCHESTER,  CONN. 


Need  Money? 

$50  YOURS.  Sell  only  100  boxes  new  Christmas  Cards 
Other  amazing  offers.  Free  samples  imprinted  cards 
FEATURE  BOX  ASSORTMENTS  ON  APPROVAL 
Free  Catalog.  100  Profitable  Items. 

Work  with  a  national  leader.  Write  today. 
PEN-’N  BRUSH,  DEPT.  RN-7,  139  DUANE  ST. 

NEW  YORK  CITY  13 


NO  TRESPASSING  SIGNS—  12^  EACH.  Weather¬ 
proof.  Minimum  order  25.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Postage  paid 
on  cash  orders.  Write —  M.  J.  MANNELLA, 

721  STATE  STREET,  UTICA,  NEW  YORK 


REVOLVING  Chimney  caps.  Clocks,  Watches,  Repair¬ 
ing.  Catalog  FREE.  G.  D.  Shrawder,  Richfield  9,  Pa 


—  SAVE  i/3  TO  Vs  ON  17  JEWEL  WATCHES  — 
MILKS  JEWELERS,  BOLIVA,  NEW  YORK 


^~wi 


Woman  and  Home 
Books 

The  Old  Country  Store, 

Gerald  Carson . $5.00 

The  World’s  Best  Recipes, 

Marvin  Small  .  5.00 

Making  the  Most  of  Your  Food 
.  Freezer, 

Marie  Armstrong  Essipoff _ $3.95 

Grandma’s  Cooking, 

Allan  Keller  .  3.50 

Eating  Together  (Cookbook  for 
Diabetics  and  their  Familes), 
Camille  Macaulay  . $3.95 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3  cents  Sales  Tax.) 


STOP 

UNSIGHTLY 
RUST  STAINS 


SAFC . : .  SIMPie . . :  LOW  COST! 


No  more  bgly,  annoying  stains  on 
plumbing  fixtures!  Now  it's  easy  to  get 
rid  of  red  water — and  corrosion  and 
lime  scale,  too — with  a  simple,  inex¬ 
pensive  SureClor  unit  and  SureClear 
crystals. 

Also  purifies  your  well  water  by  kill¬ 
ing  water-borne  disease  germs  that 
cause  diarrhea,  dysentery,  and  deadly 
typhoid!  Easy  to  install — no  moving 
parts— costs  so  little. 

Mfd.  by  Paddock  of  Texas,  Dallas 

•••••••••••••••• 

DON'T  WAIT — Mail  this  coupon  today, 
with  your  name  and  address,  for  all 
the  facts  about  SureClor  and  SureClear 
crystals! 

CLAYTON  MARK  &  CO. 

National  Distributors  of  SureClor 
1980  Dempster  St.,  Evanston,  Illinois 


Immmamml 


Style  WM  Mailbox  Marker 

_ _  (floods  /postpaid 

DAY"  n  Mailbox  Marker 

•  Baked  enamel  finish— block  back¬ 
ground,  white  reflector  letters. 

•  Fits  any  mailbox  —  install  in  one 
minute.  Your  name  con  be  faced 
either  direction. 

Style  WM ! 

— | 

|  postpoid 

2-sided  mailbox  marker.  Same  as  above,  except  has  two  plates 
mounted  back-to-back  so  your  name  faces  both  directions 
Style  M  *1.95  postpaid  ft 

PLEASE  PRINT  NAME  CLEARLY.  C  O  D.  if  desired;  you  pay  fees  and  postage 
EARN  MONEY,  BONUS  &  PRIZES  for  yourself,  your  club  or  your  church!  Take 
ordersfor  nationally-advertised  DAY-nNIGHT  Markers.  Write  today  for  FREE  KIT 
^  that  shows  you  how  to  make  money  this  pleasant,  easy  way! 
f  COMPANY — *— 

622  Spear  Bldg.,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 


low-priced 

•  Your  name  shines  bright  at  night. 

•  Easy  to  read  DAY-n-NIGHT. 

•  Permanent  raised  letters.  # 

•  Rustproof— mode  of  aluminum. 

•  Any  wording,  up  to  17  letters 
and  numbers. 

ORDER  BY  MAIL—  SATISFACTION  GUARANTIED  \ 

OR  MONET  BACK-WE  SHIP  WITHIN  48  HOURS  (  own) 


$100 

|  postpaid 


STOP  ITCHING 

Distress  Ef  7CII  A  Minor 
of  Dry  B  V  Mm  E  IVI A  Skin 

jm mm  and  SCALP 

mfL£m  IRRITATIONS 

—with  CAPILLARIS-X 


Proved  effective  by 
thousands  of  fami¬ 
lies  for  75  years — 
only  .  .  . 

BELL-MACK  LABORATORIES 

Box  157-R  SPARTA,  NEW  JERSEY 


At  your 
Druggist 
or  direct  from 


75* 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


- _ INT 

SNOW  WHITE  TITANIUM  ,  LEAD  and  OIL 
GUARANTEED  NOT  TO  PEEL 
$4.95  Value,  Factory  Price,  $2.25  Gallon.  Free  Sample 
SNOW  WHITE  COMPANY. 

R-  N-  Y., _  TOLEDO,  OHIO 

CHAIR  CANE  and  BASKET  MATERIAL 

Liberal  Discount  to  Home  Bureau.  Church  and  School 
Groups.  Genuine  Chair  Cane.  Basketry  Reed.  Raffia 
all  colors.  Seat  weaving  instructions  with  catalogue  35 
««»**•  „l??kek.y  and  Raffia  Instruction  Book  65  cents. 
FOGARTY,  205  RIVER  ST.,  TROY.  NEW  YORK 


Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 
New  Way  Without  Surgery 

Science  Finds  Healing  Substance  That  Does  Both — 
Relieves  Pain — Shrinks  Hemorrhoids  * 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (Special)  -  For  the 
first  time  science  has  found  a  new 
healing  substance  with  the  astonish¬ 
ing  ability  to  shrink  hemorrhoids 
and  to  relieve  pain— without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently 
relieving  pain,  actual  reduction 
(shrinkage)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all  — results  were 
so  thorough  that  sufferers  made 


astonishing  statements  like  “Piles 
have  ceased  to  be  a  problem!” 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  (Bio-Dyne*)  — discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  H*  At  your 
druggist.  Money  back  guarantee. 

*Beg.  u.  s.  Pat.  orr. 


July  6,  1957 
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OUR  PAGE  for  BOYS  and  GIRLS 

Th  eir  Original  Contributions  Arranged  by  Elsie  Unger 


Editor’s  Message 


These  vacation  months  are  yours  to  enjoy  —  have  a  good  time. 
And  let  the  balmy  breezes  inspire  our  poets  and  the  growing  things 
stimulate  our  artists.  We  could  do  with  a  lot  more  good  drawings,  by 
the  way. 

It  is  wonderful  to  know  that  Our  Page  gets  way  off  to  Africa.  All 
of  us  here  would  be  especially  glad  to  have  contributions  from  you 
boys  and  girls  who  live  in  lands  foreign  to  us.  Send  stories  of  your 
folklore,  and  sketch  work  of  the  things  about  you. 

Let  us  hear  about  your  Summer’s  eventful  doings,  wherever  you 
are.  —  Elsie  Unger. 


WILLIAM’S  HOBBY  IS  DIFFERENT 

I  have  been  reading  Our  Page  for  some 
time  now  and  this  is  my  first  letter  to  it. 
My  home  is  on  a  32-acre  farm  and  my  main 
interests  are  baseball,  bowling,  croquet  and 
exploring  nature:  I  love  the  outdoors.  For 
my  hobby  I  collect  pencils  with  various 
names  inscribed  on  them.  I  would  like  both 
boys  and  girls  around  my  age  for  pen  pals 
and  I  hope  they  have  some  of  my  interests. 
If  possible  please  enclose  a  snapshot  of 
yourself.  —  William  Wolfgang,  17,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 


GEORGE  LIKES  FARMS  AND  CARS 

I  would  like  to  find  someone  about  my 
age  who  would  be  interested  in  exchanging 
letters.  I  prefer  foreign  countries  for,  you 
see,  I  am  interested  in  farming  and  it  would 
be  nice  to  learn  what  they  do  in  other 
countries.  I  attend  high  school  and  also 
like  automobiles.  Would  some  one  write  to 
me.  please?  — •  George  Wilker,  16,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 


HAROLD'S  FARM  AND  FAMILY  LARGE 

I  have  been  reading  Our  Page  for  some 
years  but  have  never  written  before.  We 
live  on  a  farm  of  235  acres.  We  have  a 
dog,  Hover,  and  thee  other  dogs,  two  cats, 
two  tractors  and  a  car.  I  also  have  three 
brothers  and  two  sisters.  My  hobbies  are 
writing,  collecting  stamps  and  helping 
people.  I  also  like  swimming,  skating  and 
other  sports  and  I  would  like  to  hear  from 
anyone.  —  Harlod  Mosher,  17,  New  York. 


DAVID  WANTS  TO  COLLECT  CARDS 

I  enjoy  Our  Page;  I  like  the  drawings 
best.  My  hobbies  are  swimming,  collecting 
stamps  and  especially  drawing.  I  would  like 
to  get  started  on  post  card  collecting.  Other 
hobbies  are  reading,  all  kinds  of  sports  and 
pets.  I  have  two  dogs  and  would  like  to 
have  a  pen  pal  as  I  don’t  have  one  now. 
I  am  in  the  sixth  grade.  —  Dave  Scott,  11, 
Pennsylvania. 


“WHAT  NEXT!” 

Drawn  by  Joann  Santinello,  Massachusetts. 


MELISSA  LIVES  IN  OREGON 

We  live  in  Oregon.  My  Uncle  sent  us  The 
Rural  New  Yorker;  he  lives  in  New  York. 
I  like  to  draw  and  color,  read  and  play 
games,  cook,,  play  dolls,  ride  my  bike  and 
to  collect  things.  My  home  is  in  the  ocuntry 
and  we  have  two  cats,  two  dogs  and  three 
cows.  I  have  one  brother  but  would  very 
much  like  to  have  a  pen  pal.  —  Melissa 
Elliot,  11,  Oregon. 


FOURTEEN  FARM  CATS 

This  is  my  first  letter  to  Our  Page  al¬ 
though  I  have  been  reading  it  for  a  long 
time.  My  home  is  on  a  farm  of  about  40 
ares  where  we  have  16  cows,  three  calves, 
one  bull,  14  cats  and  three  banties.  I  have 
four  brothers  and  four  sisters.  My  hobbies 
are  collecting  stamps  and  postcards,  bike 
riding  and  swimming.  I  do  not  go  to  school 
any  more  for  I  quit  to  help  mother  with 
the  work.  I  would  like  pen  pals  from  all 
over  the  world,  so  please  write  to  me.  — 
Mae  Martin,  15,  Pennsylvania. 


NINETEEN  CATS! 

I  live  on  a  small  farm  with  one  cow,  about 
60  hens,  one  dog,  two  rabbits  and  19  cats. 
I  like  horses,  dogs  and  other  animals.  I  am 
a  regular  tomboy  and  enjoy 'outdoor  work. 
My  hobbies  are  swimming,  dancing  and 
horseback  ridnng  when  I  get  a  chance  too. 
I  am  a  sophomore  in  school.  I  would  like 
to  hear  from  someone  in  Texas  as  well  as 
other  States.  —  Clara  Witzigman,  15,  New 
York. 


DRAWING  AND  MUSIC 

I  like  to  draw  and  I  love  to  sing.  I’m  in 
a  choir  now  and  will  be  in  another  one 
next  year.  I  like  to  read  and  I  think  rock 
‘n’  roll  is  the  best  kind  of  music.  We  used 
to  have  four  goats  whose  names  were: 
Bang  Bang,  Buckie,  Gypsy  and  Dottie.  I 
have  five  sisters  and  brothers  and  three 
pen  pals  but  I  had  to  write  to  the  pen  pals 
first.  Would  you  please  write  to  me  first, 
now?  —  Francine  Mancuso,  9,  New  York. 


LAUREL  IN  RHODE  ISLAND 

I  am  in  the  sixth  grade  and  like  every 
single  subject  there  is.  I  like  to  paint  and 
draw,  embroider,  make  model  boats,  write 
letters  and  most  of  all  farming  and  poultry. 
I  like  to  bake  a  lot,  too.  Will  some  one 
please  write  to  me,  also  send  a  picture 
please?  You  can  be  younger  or  older,  I  will 
answer  any  letters.  —  Laurel  Manning,  11, 
Rhode  Island. 


KATHY  WRITES  A  NICE  LETTER 

I  am  in  the  seventh  grade  in  school. 
When  my  mother  died  two  years  ago  I 
came  to  live  with  my  grandparents.  My 
hobbies  are  collecting  post  cards  and  stamps. 
My  favorite  sport  is  swimming;  I  also  en¬ 
joy  bike  riding  and  roller  skating.  I  have 
a  parakeet  named  Pete  but  my  favorite 
animal  is  the  horse.  I  would  like  pen  pals 
from  anywhere.  — Kathy  Earl,  11,  New  York. 


JUDY  IN  NEW  JERSEY 

I  love  to  write  letters  and  I  will  answer 
every  one.  I  am  a  Sophomore  in  high 
school  and  among  my  hobbies  are  collecting 
records,  and  movie  and  TV  stars’  pictures. 
All  of  my  pen  pals  are  girls  and  I  would 
like  some  of  you  boy  pen  pals  to  write,  too. 
—  Judy  Wodecka,  14,  New  Jersey. 


JUDY  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 

I  look  forward  to  reading  Our  Page.  I 
have  writen  once  before  and  have  had  great 
results.  I  live  on  a  108-acre  farm  and  have 
a  yearling  heifer  named  Jingle,  a  calf  Janet, 
a  dog  Boots  and  a  cat  named  Squeak.  I 
love  animals  and  the  outdoors.  I  have  a 
sister  and  two  brothers.  My  hobbies  are 
taking  pictures  and  writing  letters.  I  have 
10  peft  pals  but  none  of  them  are  boys. 
Won’t  some  boys  please  write,  too?  —  Judy 
Jaget,  12,  Pennsylvania. 


A  POEM 

A  beautiful  thought  is  a  poem, 

So  I’ve  been  told; 

And  more  precious  than  silver  or  gold 
Is  a  beautiful  thought, 

I’ve  been  told. 

—  Erin  Kielthy,  New  York 


NONSENSE! 

Once  there  was  an  antelope 
Who  liked  delicious  cantelope; 

He  rolled  one  down  a  hilly  slope 
And  then  sat  down  to  groan  and  mope! 
—  Laurel  Manning,  Rhode  Island 


VIVIAN  IN  AFRICA  ADMIRES  OUR  SNOW 

We  live  in  Africa,  in  Kenya,  and  my 
father  gets  The  Rural  New  Yorker.  I  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  looking  at  the  Page  for  Boys  and 
Girls  and  thought  it  would  be  excit.ng  to 
have  some  pen  friends  in  America.  Have  you 
ever  been  to  Kenya?  It  is  a  lovely  place  to 
live  in  and  for  farming,  too.  I  have  always 
longed  to  come  to  America  because  we  have 
some  friends  who  live  in  New  Jersey.  They 
are  the  people  who  send  us  this  paper.  They 
sent  us  a  photograph  of  their  lovely  house 
with  snow  covering  the  roof.  It  must  be 
lovely,  especially  in  Winter.  Please  write 
to  me.  —  Vivian  Anderson,  12,  Africa, 


WRITES  FICTION 

I  am  a  sophomore  in  Central  School  and 
have  one  brother.  My  hobbies  are  collecting 
pen  pals  and  writing  fiction  stories.  I  am 
on  the  staff  of  our  school  newspaper  and  also 
in  the  school's  All  Girl  Choir.  I  like  western 
tunes.  Please  write.  —  Beanie  Vyborny,  15, 
New  York. 


EVA’S  SONG  WRITING 

I  live  on  a  235-acre  farm  and  am  starting 
a  career  in  song  writing.  I  also  sing  the 
songs  I  write.  I  love  animals  and  have  a 
dog,  a  cow  and  other  farm  animals.  My 
hobbies  are  record  collecting,  writing  songs, 
collect.ng  song  lyrics.  Also  I  write  stories 
sometimes.  I  would  like  to  hear  from  boys 
and  girls.  I  love  all  types  of  music  including 
rock  ‘n’  roll.  —  Eva  Mosher,  16,  New  York. 


Drawn  by  Betty  Jo  Zimmer,  16,  New  York 


MIDSUMMER  NIGHT 

Stars  in  the  sky  that  twinkle  all  night; 
They  keep  you  from  harm. 

And  they  keep,  you  from  fright. 

Stars  in  the  sky  —  the  sky  —  in  the  sky, 
In  the  moonlight  so  bright. 

The  moonlight  twinkles  —  stars  all  around; 
Then  monbeams  fall  steady 
And  quiet  the  ground; 

The  wind  does  not  howl,  but  is  still  and 
alone. 

While  the  trees  stay  black  as  the  night. 

And  ne’er  a  sound  comes  from  the  treetops. 
And  ne’er  a  sound  comes  from  the  breeze. 

—  Mary  Ann  Harrison  Scheetz,  8,  Pa. 


PATCHES 

I  have  a  big  old  tiger  cat 
Patches  he  is  named. 

And  for  catching  moles  and  mice 
He  is  justly  famed. 

He  follows  me  along  the  road 
Each  day  I  go  for  mail, 

And  when  he  wearies,  he  just  stops 
And  cries  and  waves  his  tail. 

I  pick  him  up  and  carry  him  — 

His  fur  is  soft  as  silk  — 

And  when  we  finally  reach  home 
I  go  and  get  his  milk. 

—  Patty  Briggs,  18,  Connecticut 


HER  OWN  HORSE  IN  MAINE 

I  look  forward  to  Our  Page  every  month. 
This  is  my  first  letter  to  it.  I  live  on  a  58- 
acre  farm  and  have  a  riding  horse  of  my 
own,  named  Jeff.  We  also  have  cows,  pigs, 
chickens  and  two  cats.  My  hobbies  are  danc¬ 
ing,  writing  letters,  drawing,  riding  horses 
and  many  indoor  and  outdoor  sports.  I  would 
like  to  have  boys  and  girls  of  my  age  or 
a  little  older  write  to  me  from  all  over  the 
woi'ld.  —  Mary  Shain,  12,  Maine. 


ON  A  CONNECTICUT  FARM 

My  Dad  has  been  getting  The  Rural  New 
Yorker  for  years  but  I  wouldn’t  look  at  it 
because  I  thought  it  was  for  grownups.  What 
a  pleasant  surprise  to  discover  Our  Page! 
I  live  in  a  small  farm  26  miles  from  the 
city.  I  get  very  lonely  and  would  love  to 
have  some  pen  pals.  I  like  swimming,  out¬ 
door  chores,  crocheting  and  enjoy  bop  and 
popular  music  on  my  radio.  I  also  like  to 
dance  the  polka.  —  Patty  Briggs,  18, 
Connecticut. 


ATHLETICS  AND  PETS 

This  is  my  first  letter.  I  am  in  the  eighth 
grade;  my  hobbies  are  swimming,  basket¬ 
ball,  ice  skating,  reading  and  horseback 
riding.  I  love  animals,  especially  horses  and 
dogs.  I  have  two  pets,  a  dog  called  Butch 
and  a  kitten  called  Elvis.  My  favorite  music 
is  rock  ‘n’  roll.  I  would  like  some  pen  pals, 
both  boys  and  girls.  —  Barbara  Werner,  13, 
Pennsylvania. 


FROM  A  MARYLAND  JUNIOR 

I  am  a  Junior  in  high  school  and  live  on 
a  21-acre  farm.  We  have  cows,  chickens, 
dogs,  cats  and  bees.  I  would  like  very  much 
to  have  pen  pals.  My  hobbies  are  listening 
to  the  radio,  swimming,  skating,  dancing. 
Shorthand  is  my  favorite  subject  in  school. 
—  Colleen  Ozman,  16,  Maryland. 


BROKE  AND  TRAINED  HER  HORSE 

I  enjoy  Our  Page  and  this  is  my  first 
letter.  My  home  is  on  a  farm  and  I  own  one 
riding  horse  which  I  broke  and  trained  my¬ 
self.  I  like  hillbilly  music.  I  would  like  pen 
pals,  boys  and  girls,  of  my  own  age.  — 
Peggy  Naftzinger,  15,  Pennsylvania. 


A  MEAN  PEN 

I’m  not  a  young  chicken,  not  an  old  hen, 
Just  a  gal  in  her  ’teens  who  can  sling  a 
mean  pen; 

So  come  on,  you  people,  who  crave  a  pen 
pal, 

I’ll  answer  ’em  all  from  a  guy  or  a  gal! 
Was  raised  on  a  ranch,  grew  up  in  the  West, 
Of  all  this  old  earth,  I  like  it  the  best. 

But  whatever  you  think,  wherever  you  are, 
Come  be  my  pen  pal,  from  near  and  far. 
If  you  don’t  like  my  poem,  just  say  “Whoa”, 
Or  write  me  a  letter  telling  me  so! 

— Peggy  Lancaster,  14,  Penna. 


Letters  to  persons  whose  names  appear 
under  this  heading  should  be  put  into  a 
stamped  envelope  with  the  name  and  State 
of  the  person  for  whom  it  is  intended  on 
the  outside.  This  should  then  be  put  into 
an  outer  envelope  and  addressed  to  Elsie 
Unger,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y., 
care  of  The  Rural  New  Yorker.  The  address 
will  be  completed  and  the  mail  forwarded. 
Be  sure  you  use  enough  postage  for  mail 
going  outside  the  United  States.  Unstamped 
letters  will  not  be  forwarded. 

New  York:  Clara  Witzigman,  15;  Elaije 
Camme;  Kathy  Earl,  11;  Betty  Sheffler; 
Barbara  Mann,  15;  Harold  Mosher,  17;  Joann 
Rounds,  12;  Francine  Mancuso,  9;  Pauline 
Marye,  12;  Cheryl  Trepassee,  12;  Margaret 
Harrod,  14;  Sylvia  Harrod,  14;  Lois  Towsley, 
15;  Alice  Bibler,  16;  Dorothy  Phillips,  13; 
Beanie  Vyborny,  15;  Eva  Mosher,  16. 

Pennsylvania:  George  Wilker,  17;  Evelyn 
McFadden;  Peggy  Lancaster,  14;  Peggy 
Naftzinger,  15;  Mary  Sheet,  8;  William  Wolf¬ 
gang,  17;  Doris  Wehr,  14;  Ella  Martin,  15; 
Barbara  Werner,  13;  Dave  Scott,  11;  Judy 
Jaget,  12. 

Maine:  Mary  Shain,  12;  Shirley  Hanscom, 
18. 

Delaware:  Doris  Malfitano,  18. 

Massachusetts:  Linda  Carlson,  10. 

Maryland:  Colleen  Ozman,  16. 

Connecticut:  Patty  Briggs,  18. 

New  Jesey:  Emily  Van  Duyne,  15;  Linda 
Condon,  13;  Carol  Falcinelli,  13;  Judy 
Wodecka.  14. 

Ohio:  Vergie  Weaver,  17. 

Vermont:  Alice  Briggs,  12. 

Rhode  Island:  Laurel  Manning,  11. 

Africa:  Vivian  Anderson,  12. 

Oregon:  Melissa  Elliott,  11. 


YOUNG  FREDDY  THE  FARMER:  Drawn  by  Rudy  Albers,  15,  New  Jersey 
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The  Rumen 


(Continued  from  Page  388) 

gumes,  can  be  economically  supplied 
either  as  free  sulfur  or  as  an  inor¬ 
ganic  sulphate.  Trace-mineralized  salt 
is  also  a  convenient  source  of  this. 
No  other  minerals  are  definitely 
known  to  be  needed  by  rumen  bac¬ 
teria  in  amounts  greater  than  present 
in  natural  feeds. 

All  species  of  bacteria  seem  to  re¬ 
quire  the  vitamins  of  the  B  complex 
but,  as  pointed  out,  rumen  bacteria 
are  able  to  synthesize  their  requiie- 
ments  for  them.  By  this  synthesis, 
the  needs  of  the  host  animal  (cow, 
sheep,  or  goat)  are  also  supplied. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  vitamins 
A,  C,  or  D  are  required  by  rumen 
bacteria.  This  explains  why  we  must 
insure  a  supply  of  carotene  and 
ergo  sterol  to  ruminants;  vitamin  C, 
however,  if  needed  by  ruminants, 
can  apparently  be  formed  in  the 
liver. 

Antibiotics  and  Rumen  Function 

Claims  have  been  made  that  the 
antibiotics  stimulate  the  functions 
of  the  rumen;  but  there  is  no  sub¬ 
stantial  body  of  evidence  to  prove 
Ihis  claim.  Some  work  actually  in¬ 
dicates  a  disturbance  of  digestion  in 
mature  cattle  fed  the  antibiotics. 
They  apparently  eliminate  some  of 
the  bacterial  species  in  the  rumen. 
Antibiotics  have  certainly  proven 
their  worth  in  control  of  mastitis, 
calf  scours,  and  pneumonia,  and  as 
growth  stimulants  for  pigs,  chickens, 
and  calves.  But  it  is  doubtful  that 
they  have  any  beneficial  effect  on 


rumen  function,  especially  for  ma¬ 
ture  dairy  cows.  The  growth  in¬ 
creases  in  beef  steers  fed  on  anti¬ 
biotics  are  probably  the  result  of 
(1)  better  control  of  specific  dis¬ 
eases  and  (2)  a  beneficial  effect  on 
bacterial  populations  in  the  intestinal 
tract  rather  than  in  the  rumen. 

Bacterial  Inoculations 

There  are  products  on  the  market 
today  which  are  dried  cultures  of 
rumen  bacteria.  The  work  of  one  of 
our  state  experiment  stations  on  the 
benefits  of  cud  inoculation  in  young 
calves  was  probably  the  original 
stimulus  for  the  production  and  sale 
of  these  products.  Other  experi¬ 
ment  stations,  however,  have  not 
been  able  to  find  any  clear-cut  and 
positive  benefit  from  cud  inoculation. 
On  the  basis  of  recent  tests,  it  is 
hard  to  expect  any  benefit  from  dried 
cultures. 

A  number  of  years  ago  cultures  of 
lactic  acid  producing  bacteria  were 
sold  as  aids  in  making  sliage.  Given 
an  impartial  trial  by  several  experi¬ 
ment  stations,  the  results  were  en¬ 
tirely  negative. 

In  the  silo  or  in  the  cow’s  rumen 
nature  provides  an  abundance  of  the 
kind  of  micro-organisms  needed  to 
do  an  efficient  job.  We  must  supply 
nevertheless  the  sort  and  amount  of 
nutrients  these  little  organisms  need. 
These  are  most  easily  and  cheaply 
available  in  high  quality  roughage, 
supplemented  with  readily  available 
carbohydrates  in  the  form  of  concen¬ 
trates,  plus  free  choice  trace-miner¬ 
alized  salt. 


Field-Pelleted  Roughage 


J.  W.  Hibbs  of  the  Ohio  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  at  Wooster  envisions 
the  day  when  hay  may  be  used  little 
at  all.  Instead  of  it  being  fed  directly 
to  cattle,  hay  will  be  converted  to 
pelleted  roughage  right  out  in  the 
field  where  it  is  cut. 

There  are  plenty  of  reasons  why 
pelleted  roughage  can  become  prac¬ 
tical;  its  use  could  become  wide¬ 
spread.  Every  farmer  knows  the 
weather  hazards  of  making  hay.  More¬ 
over,  feeding  value  is  often  drasti¬ 
cally  reduced  when  hay  is  not  har¬ 
vested  and  stored  at  the  right  time. 
Labor  charges  for  haying  are  high, 
and  proper  storage  facilities  are  ex¬ 
pensive. 

Although  pelleting  machines  are 
already  in  use,  none  has  been  de¬ 
signed  as  yet  for  field  operation.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  William  Chancellor  of 
Cornell  University,  however,  the  field 
is  wide  open  for  agricultural  engin¬ 
eers  and  equipment  manufacturers. 
With  such  a  machine  a  farmer  could 
convert  roughage  to  pellets  at  30  per 
cent  moisture  or  less  before  leaf 
shattering  would  occur.  It  would  be 
hauled  in  regular  grain  wagons  from 
the  field  to  a  storage  place  for 
further  drying. 

A  grain  bin  18  feet  in  diameter  and 
16  feet  high  could  hold  60  tons  of 
pelleted  hay.  Loose  or  chopped  hay 
requires  a  space  five  to  six  times 
that  great. 

The  big  problem  research  scien¬ 


tists  face  in  making  pelleted  rough- 
age  is  that  of  how  fine  to  grind  the 
raw  materials.  Research  here  and 
abroad  has  already  shown  that  when 
a  milk  cow  is  fed  nothing  but  very 
finely  ground  roughage,  such  as  al¬ 
falfa  leaf  meal,  her  butterfat  test 
drops  considerably.  Hibbs  says  this 
is  caused  by  the  fact  that  less  acetic 
acid  is  formed  in  the  rumen.  The 
finely  ground  roughage  passes 
through  the  cow’s  rumen  so  quickly 
that  bacteria  do  not  have  time  to 
carry  on  normal  fermentation. 

Present  forage-pelleting  equipment 
does  not  grind  roughage  coarse 
enough  to  overcome  this  problem; 
but  experimental  devices  do.  Hibbs 
believes  a  pellet  three-fourths  to  one 
inch  in  diameter  is  most  satisfactory. 
Roughage  would  not  have  to  be 
chopped  any  finer  than  it  is  for  si¬ 
lage.  Pellets  should  hold  together  in 
handling,  they  should  dry  readily 
and  then  break  up  easily  when  masti¬ 
cated  by  the  cows. 

The  cost  for  pelleting  may  be  high¬ 
er  than  that  for  conventional  meth¬ 
ods  of  preserving  roughages,  but 
Hibbs  believes  that  four  important 
advantages  are  worthy  of  serious 
consideration:  (1)  better  conserva¬ 
tion  of  nutrients,  (2)  a  great  saving 
in  labor  resulting  from  mechanical 
handling  and  feeding,  (3)  reduction 
in  storage  space,  and  (4)  more  effi¬ 
cient  animal  performance. 

W.  W.  Konkle 
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GEAR  DRIVE 
22  POUNDS 

Most  versatile  gear  drive  chain  saw  available. 
Has  the  lugging  power  to  bring  down  trees 
up  to  7  feet  in  diameter,  cut  through  20" 
trees  in  18  seconds.  Full  line  of  attachments 
lets  you  convert  quickly  from  straight  blade 
to  plunge-cut  bow,  brush-cutter  or 
clearing  attachment. 


DsRECT  DRIVE 
19  POUNDS 


Lightest,  most  powerful  direct 
drive  chain  saw  you  can  buy.  Brings  down 
trees  up  to  5  feet  in  diameter.  Cuts  8"  # 
oak  in  4  seconds,  18"  pine  in  12  seconds. 
Does  every  kind  of  cutting  job  around  the 
farm,  makes  it  easy  to  turn  woodlots 
into  big  cash  crops. 


HOftlELSTE  “Power  Twins’ 

■  •  ■  Both  S  horsepower!  both 

S‘.°"  t'8troke,  high-compresslon 
engines! 


Get  a  free  demonstration  of  the  two  new  h'omelite  6-Horsepower  Power  Twins  today! 


HOMELITE 

A  DIVISION  OF  TEXTRON  INC. 

2607  RIVERDALE  AVE.,  PORT  CHESTER,  NEW  YORK 


WIN  a  free  Homelite  chain 
saw  every  year  for  life! 

Nothing  to  buy,  nothing  to  write, 
no  obligation.  Just  see  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  the  new  Homelite  Power 
Twins  and  you  may  have  three 
chances  to  win:  Grand  Prize  —  a 
Homelite  .chain  saw  free  every  year 
for  life;  PLUS  25  chain  saws  given 
away  by  Homelite  District  Offices; 
PLUS  hundreds  of  chain  saws  be¬ 
ing  given  free  by  Homelite  dealers 
in  their  local  contests. Register  now! 


Homelite  builds  and  sells  more  chain  saws  than  any  other  company  in  the  world. 


Good  Livestock  Books 


Bovine  Mastitis, 

Little  and  Plastridge . $9.00 

The  Stockman’s  Handbook, 

M.  E.  Ensminger . 8.50 

Feeds  and  Feeding, 

F.  B.  Morrisson . 9.50 

Beef  Cattle, 

Roscoe  Snapp  .  6.50 

Breeding  Better  Livestock, 

Rice  and  Andrews .  6.50 

Introductory  Animal  Science, 

W.  P.  Garrigus .  6.50 

Sheep  Science, 

Wm.  G.  Kammlade .  6.50 

Fur  Farming  for  Profit, 

Frank  Ashbrook  .  5.00 

Artificial  Insemination  of  Farm 
Animals, 

Perry  and  Bartlett .  5.00 

Raising  Swine, 

Deyoe  and  Krider .  4.75 

Management  &  Feeding  of  Sheep, 

E.  T.  Baker .  4.50 

The  Meat  We  Eat, 

P.  T.  Ziegler .  4.00 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 


Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 


SUMMER  SORES 

Chafed  Udders,  Foot  Cracks, 
Wire  Cuts,  Teat  Sores,  Cowpox* 

*BIu-Kote  reduces  pus  formation, 
dries  up  secretions.  It  stays  on:  Ef¬ 
fective  against  both  bacterial  and 
common  fungus  infections.  Pro¬ 
motes  rapid  healing.  4  oz.  dauber 
bottle  $1  at  drug  and  farm  stores 
or  by  mail  postpaid. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO.  •  MORRIS,  N.Y. 


/ — STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  BLDGS. 

FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 

SECTIONAL  UTILITY  BLDGS. 
AND  GARAGES 

Easily  erected  •  Quick  Delivery 
Shipped  anywhere  •  Send  for  folder 

JOHN  COOPER  CO.L 
301  2nd  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

DEALERS  WANTED  ..  ■  ...<« 


-  SAVE  MONEY - 

Buy  nationally  advertised  general  merchandise  at  huge 
discounts.  Send  $1.00  for  catalog,  refunded  on  first 
order.  I.  Y.  OBERHOLTZER. 

BOX  146,  R.  D.  3,  BRISTOL,  PENNA. 


ANNOUNCING 

the  Amazing  New 

GRANGE 

"Performer" 

SILO 

Ready  Now  for 
Immediate  Erection 


NEW  ADVANCED 
FEATURES  at  a 
NEW  LOWER  PRICE! 


INO  DOWN  PAYMENT! 

36  months  to  Pay 

Save  Work!  Save  Money! 

Also  inquire  about 
new  improved 

GRANGE  SILO 
UNLOADER 

Send  coupon  today  for 
Free  colorful  folder  giv¬ 
ing  complete  information 

GRANGE  SILO  C0„  INC.  Red  Creek,  N.  Y. 

Without  obligation  please  send  folders  on 
Grange  Performer  Silo  and  Unloader. 

name: . 

address: . 


mJ 


RAW  WOOL  WANTED 

MONTGOMERY  WORSTED  MILLS  INC. 
MONTGOMERY,  ORANGE  CO.,  NEW  YORK 
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it  will  soon  be 
time  for 

''  CORN  SILAGE  so 


■  ■ 


NOW  IS 
THE  TIME 
TO  GET 
A 


Why  not  have  a  new  Marietta  silo  on 
your  farm  by  corn  harvesting  time? 

It’s  the  one  way  you  can  be  sure 
of  keeping  your  silage  crop  safe  .  .  . 
preserving  all  its  nutritious  feed  value 
.  .  .  increasing  your  milk  and  meat 
production. 

Your  Marietta  silo  is  built  of 
rugged,  fire-safe  concrete  staves  that 
interlock  to  form  an  air-tight  wall 
.  .  .  assures  fresh,  sweet  silage  inside 
.  .  .  protection  from  weather  outside. 
Specially  designed  doors,  chute  and 
other  conveniences  save  time  and 
labor  on  filling  and  feeding. 

Build  a  Marietta  silo  NOW  .  .  .  pay 
for  it  later  out  of  extra  profits.  Mail 
coupon  for  details. 


The  MARIETTA  Concrete  Corp.,  Marietta,  O. 

Branch  Offices:  Baltimore  21,  Md.,  Charlotte  6,  N.C. 
Nashville,  Tonn., 

Jamestown,  N.Y. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY 


STATE 


EMPIRE  TIRE  CO. 

2564  Bedford  Ave.  Brooklyn  26,  N.  Y. 


FIRESTONE  T“*fI?R 

I  I  K  C  J 


Special  Lowest 

WHOLESALE  PRICES 


Fresh  Stock 
Factory  Guaranteed 


No  Seconds 


Write  for  Prices 


We  are  wholesale  tire 
dealers  and  cater  to 
farm  trade.  Save 
money  on  car,  truck 
Champion  and  tractor  tires. 

Open  Center  ^ 

SPECIFY  SIZE,  PLY  &  TREAD  DESIGN 
Please  Print 


Move  it  fully  loaded 
—pulled  and  powered 
by  your  tractor.  Guar¬ 
anteed  capacity  of  100 
bu.  shelled  corn  or  135 
bu.  small  grain  per 
hour.  A.S.C.  financed. 
Write  for  bulletin. 

LAKESHORE  MFG.  CO. 

3338  Republic  Ave. 
Minneapolis  26,  Minn. 


LeRoy 


Genuine 
LE  ROY 


Soil  Pulverizers,  Plow  Packers 
and  Cast  Drum  Land  Rollers. 
Full  particulars  on  request, 
parts  available  for  older  Le  Roy  implements. 
MFG.  CO.,  Box  271  -N,  Doylestown,  Pa. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  ;  :  : 


From  a  Farmer’s  Wife 


“Dear  Folks: 

How  frustrated  can  one  get?  Every 
time  I  look  at  the  vegetable  garden, 
I  know  I  should  be  there,  especially 
when  I  see  Gramp  out  there  looking 
everything  over.  Sunday  morning  I 
jokingly  suggested  that  the  garden 
be  the  main  activity  and,  much  to  my 
surprise,  Bob  went  over  to  a  neigh¬ 
bor’s  and  borrowed  a  -tractor  with  the 
cultivators  on  and  he  and  Gramp 
went  over  the  entire  garden.  I  knew 
I  could  never  get  everything  hoed 
and  the  children  do  not  have  much 
time  while  school  is  still  in  session. 

Today  Bob  is  planting  more  snap 
beans.  He  planted  till  10  last  night 
and  is  going  strong  today.  We  have 
put  in  a  little  over  10  acres  of  silage 
and  the  silo  is  half  full.  This  new  al¬ 
falfa  is  so  heavy  and  luxuriant  that 
we  are  getting  100  tons  to  the  10 
acres  and  Bob  has  to  take  less  than 
a  full  swath  when  cutting  and  it  still 
plugs  up  all  the  time.  We  are  now 
going  to  fill  the  other  silo  half  full 
and  this  silage  will  be  used  to  feed 
the  cows  during  dry  August  —  if  we 
have  one.  This  hot  weather  is  helping 
the  corn  —  and  the  weeds,  too. 

The  bulk  tank  at  the  other  dairy  is 
nearly  all  done.  The  inspector  has 
been  here  and  found  many  things  we 
have  to  do  to  pass  inspection,  such 
as  a  metal  cabinet  to  store  things  in, 
and  clean  this  and  paint  that.  .  . 
what  a  lot  of  small  details  have  to 
be  done! 

Bob  and  I  were  both  greatly  in¬ 
terested  in  the  new  National  Dairy 
Association  that  was  recently  formed 
in  Chicago.  We  think  it  has  a  good 
chance  of  success  and  will  be  sup¬ 
porting  it  ourselves.  Have  you  all 
read  about  it?  It  certainly  does  give 
the  dairyman  hope  that  his  business 
can  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the 


politicians  and  made  to  run  in  a  busi¬ 
ness-like  manner  like  other  big  busi¬ 
ness.  The  whole  farm  problem  is  so 
complex  that  few  of  us  really  under¬ 
stand  it  all.  We’re  so  busy  we  haven’t 
the  time  to  know  all  the  ins  and 
outs  and  the  ones  who  do  study  the 
problem  can’t  figure  out  an  answer 
either.  Benson  admitted  we  have  to 
stop  the  soil  bank  and  all  the  sub¬ 
sidies,  which  we  have  all  known  for 
a  long  time.  The  post  office  problem 
is  also  a  mess  and  when  you  live  out 
here  and  see  communities  of  less 
than  20  families  having  a  post  office, 
you  realize  how  much  inefficiency  is 
allowed  to  go  on  costing  us  more  and 
more  money.  Somebody  someday  is 
going  to  have  to  say  “no”  to  wage 
increases  so  that  the  cost  of  living 
stops  rising.  The  school  bond  issue 
fight  they  had  in  Ithaca  last  month 
pointed  up  how  costly  it  is  to  even 
delay  putting  up  a  school  because 
costs  go  up  every  few  months. 

The  Presbyterian  minister  at 
Gramp’s  church  wrote  me  about  find¬ 
ing  a  farm  for  a  14-year-old  boy  to 
live  on  this  Summer  since  his  mother 
works  and  his  father  is  dead  and  the 
mother  doesn’t  want  the  boy  to  run 
the  streets  all  Summer.  I  decided  I’d 
like  the  money  and  I  have  the  bed, 
so  after  we  meet  each  other,  if  we 
still  want  to  have  him,  we  can.  He 
will  go  the  middle  of  August  when 
his  mother  has  her  vacation. 

We  hope  Mother  and  Dad  will  not 
postpone  their  trip  up  here  any 
longer.  The  longer  it  takes  them  to 
get  around  to  coming,  the  longer  my 
list  of  jobs  for  Dad  gets!  The  place 
seems  to  fall  part  as  soon  as  I  antici¬ 
pate  Dad’s  visit.  I  hope  when  Dad 
retires,  he’ll  set  aside  lots  of  time 
for  helping  me.  I  need  it! 

Love  to  all,  Dot.” 


New  York's  1957-58  FFA 
Officers  and  Winners 

At  the  recent  32nd  afinual  con¬ 
vention  of  New  York  State  Future 
Farmers  of  America  at  Verona, 
Charles  L.  Button,  17,  Jasper,  Steu¬ 
ben  County,  was  elected  president, 
and  Roger  D.  Young,  Hammond,  St. 
Lawrence  County,  was  named  vice- 
president.  Other  officers  are:  William 
J.  Jones,  Remsen,  Oneida  Co.,  secy.; 
Carlton  Plummer,  Lyndonville,  Or¬ 
leans  Co.,  treas.;  Douglas  Waters, 
Gerry,  Chautauqua  Co.,  reporter;  and 
Jerry  T.  Thomas,  Adams,  Jefferson 
Co.,  sentinel.  Organized  FFA  chap¬ 
ters  and  activities  are  extra  currica- 
larly  associated  with  the  vocational 
agricultural  departments  in  300  high 
schools  of  New  York. 

John  Putnam,  Holland  Patent, 
Oneida  County,  was  selected  as  New 
York  Star  Farmer  from  among  the 
State’s  6,650  Future  Farmers.  He  was 
thus  recognized  as  outstanding  for 
his  farming,  scholastic  and  chapter 
achievements.  In  specific  areas  of 
agriculture,  the  following  FFA  mem¬ 
bers  were  honored  for  finest  accom¬ 
plishment:  Robert  Calkings,  Attica, 
Wyoming  Co.,  poultry  farming; 
Tauno  Wirkki,  Salem,  Washington 
Co.,  public  speaking;  John  Baitsholts, 
Greenville,  Greene  Co.,  farm  mechan¬ 
ics;  Roland  Ripley,  Homer,  Cortland 
Co.,  dairy  farming;  Richard  Brandes, 
Wellsville,  Allegany  Co.,  soil  and 
water  management;  and  William 
Rockefeller,  Phelps,  Ontario  Co., 
farm  safety. 


Such  persons  as  do  make  most 
haste  in  the  beginning,  have  com¬ 
monly  worst  speed  toward  the  end¬ 
ing.  —  Erasmus,  Apothegms. 


In  Pennsylva 


nia 


Keeping  Livestock  Healthy  —  A 
valuable  64-page  booklet  on  animal 
health  is  being  offered  to  livestock 
men  by  Dr.  Hess  &  Clark,  Inc.,  Ash¬ 
land,  Ohio.  Dedicated  to  “keeping 
livestock  healthy”,  it  presents  specific 
information  on  mastitis,  calf  scours, 
worms  in  hogs,  cattle  grubs,  and  rat 
control.  A  separate  chapter  deals 
with  sanitation  around  the  farm.  Cit¬ 
ing  methods  and  means  of  keeping 
the  herds  and  flocks  healthy,  the 
“Livestock  Farming  Guide”  will  he 
of  interest  and  utility  to  many  farm¬ 
ers.  Copies  are  available  free  of 
charge  from  Dr.  Hess  &  Clark,  Ash¬ 
land,  Ohio. 


Better  Milking  —  The  De  Laval 
Separator  Co.  offers  to  dairy  farm¬ 
ers  copies  of  a  26-chapter  booklet  on 
“Higher  Profits  Through  Better 
Milking.”  Written  by  Dr.  G.  H.  Hop- 
son,  it  is  timely  and  informative. 
Copies  are  available  without  charge 
from  DeLaval  Separator  Co.,  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  N.  Y. 


To  Preserve  the  Feed  —  Any  farm¬ 
er  interested  in  the  chemistry  of  feed 
would  have  his  curiosity  whetted  and 
his  knowledge  increased  by  a  study 
of  Catalin  Corp.  of  America’s  new 
booklet  on  the  anti-oxidants.  Copies 
are  avaliable  from  the  company  at 
One  Park  Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 


Solar  Housing  —  The  solar  poul¬ 
try  house  at  Penn.  State  University 
brought  new  light,  fresher  air — and 
more  birds  —  to  poultry  buildings. 
Now  available  is  a  new  “Survey  of 
Solar  Poultry  Houses”  by  Glen 
Bressler  of  Penn.  State.  Copies  are 
available  from  Farm  Department, 
Libbey-Owens-Ford  Glass  Co.,  608 
Madison  Ave.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


(Continued  from  Page  379) 

The  secret,  according  to  him,  is  cut¬ 
ting  the  forage  not  much  before  it  is 
actually  ready  for  cutting  as  hay. 
Then,  wilt  the  material  that  is  to  go 
into  the  bottom  of  the  silo  quite  well 
and  keep  adding  forage  that  is  pro¬ 
gressively  greener  and  moist. 

On  his  150-year-old  place  in  Len- 
hartsville,  Berks  County,  Lawrence 
F.  Sunday  and  his  son  were  getting 
in  the  finest  kind  of  hay.  They  keep 
22  milking  Holsteins  on  their  174- 
acre  farm  and  sell  some  wheat  and 
hay.  The  mix  they  were  baling  on  a 
hot  summer  day  —  some  had  been 
rained  upon  —  was  alfalfa,  timothy 
and  red  clover,  plus  just  the  slight¬ 
est  concentration  of  brome  and»alsike 
clover.  Insects  had  been  some  trou¬ 
ble;  they  used  toxaphene  and  hepta- 
chlor  against  the  alfalfa  weevil  and 
spittlebug.  But  now,  with  his  married 
son,  Lawrence  T.,  to  carry  on  with 
him,  we  got  the  pretty  clear  im¬ 
pression  that  Sunday  was  moving 
along  with  his  high  quality  farming, 
just  as  Sundays  have  on  the  same 


land  for  a  century  and  a  half  before 
him. 

There  was  never  better  evidence  of 
farming  as  a  family  affair  than  the 
five-oclock  procedure  later  the  same 
day  on  the  Edgar  Schaeffer  farm  in 
Breinigsville  in  Lehigh  County. 
Though  it  was  milking  time,  the  hay 
was  not  all  yet  in.  So  out  for  the 
30  milking  Holsteins  went  grand¬ 
children  Jean  and  Dennis,  in  the  barn 
tieing  up  the  cattle  were  Mrs. 
Schaeffer  and  her  daughter-in-law, 
and  still  out  in  the  field  baling  and 
loading  the  fine  hay  crop  were  the 
Schaeffer  men. 

As  the  season  of  sun  began  on  Penn¬ 
sylvania  farms,  it  had  well  shown  the 
industry  and  ingenuity  of  its  farm¬ 
ers.  Their  crops  were  off  to  a  good” 
start,  some«already  in  the  barns.  Al¬ 
ways  a  friendly  folk,  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  people  once  again  were  demon¬ 
strating  to  a  visitor’s  satisfaction, 
and  to  their  own  as  well,  that  farm¬ 
ing  is  fundamentally  one  of  the  fine 
ways  to  make  a  life,  if  not  indeed 
a  living. 


Herefords  were  grazing  and  growing  well  at  M.  K.  Steivart’s  Centre  County 
jarm.  Supplemental  feeding  and  salting  are  done  in  the  foreground  bunks, 
but  the  bulk  of  summ.er  feed  comes  from  green  grass. 
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FARMERS  COMMENT 

On  NDA  Milk  Plan 


Congratulations  on  the  publication 
of  your  June  1  article  “NDA’s  Milk 
Pricing  Program.”  Not  only  is  this  its 
first  publication  anywhere  but  also, 
I  believe,  the  first  practical  publica¬ 
tion  anywhere  of  the  idea  that  dairy¬ 
ing  is  a  business  subject  to  the  same 
economic  laws  as  any  other  industry 
— a  radical  departure  from  the  old 
idea  that  the  farmer  has  fresh  air 
and  sunshine  and  therefore  should 
be  content  to  accept  whatever  price 
is  at  the  moment  most  expedient  for 
the  dealer  to  pay — “Top  Dollar”  they 
now  call  it! 

That  this  program  is  sound  can  be 
established  by  several  tests: 

1  —  Does  it  provide  for  the  growth 
(or  even  existence)  of  dairying? 

2  —  Does  it  provide  for  a  self- 
reliant  dairy  industry? 

3  —  Does  it  provide  a  workable 
means  of  obtaining  the  above  objec¬ 
tives? 

In  response: 

1  —  The  establishment  of  controls 
and  procurement  of  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion  plus  a  profit  assure  that  it  does. 
(On  the  somewhat  touchy  subject  of 
controls,  the  dairyman  should  realize 
that  he  retains  his  “freedom”  of  pro¬ 
ducing  as  much  milk  as  he  desires 
at  the  expense  of  the  freedom  of 
establishing  his  price.  Most  indus¬ 
tries  value  the  freedom  of  establish¬ 
ing  a  price  as  the  more  important. 
Freedom  of  unbounded  production 
has  cost  dairymen  millions  of  dollars 
and  has  even  resulted  in  some  dairy¬ 
men  losing  their  freedom  of  enter¬ 
prise.  Self-determined  production 
control  will  result  in  a  new  freedom 
more  highly  valued  by  the  vast  ma¬ 
jority  of  American  industries.) 

2 — Only  necessary  government 
regulation  is  sought.  The  national 
federal  order  is  similar  to  the  fran¬ 
chise  of  other  industry.  Self-disposal 
of  surplus  removes  current  reliance 
on  government. 

3  —  Organization  at  grass  roots 
level  and  prescribed  procedures 
should  accomplish  the  desired  means. 

It  seems  that  this  type  of  program 
is  inevitable.  The  next  step  should  be 
for  the  non-dealer-tainted  organiza¬ 
tions  to  elect  their  best  men  to  work 
out  all  the  details  and  get  some¬ 
thing  started. 

You  mention  that  the  program  was 
not  in  its  final  form.  If  it  is  healthy, 
it  never  will  be  in  final  form.  We 
hope  it  will  be  flexible  enough  to 
meet  the  needs  of  a  growing  and 
more  healthy  dairy  industry. 

Let’s  hope  that  a  more  prosperous 
dairy  industry  will  emerge  and  that 
The  Rural  New  Yorker  will  continue 


to  spearhead  modern  ideas  as  it  has 
in  the  past.  A.  B.  Bush 

Pennsylvania 


I  have  just  read  through  The 
Rural  New  Yorker  of  June  1  which 
a  friend  sent  to  me  and  I  must  say 
it  was  a  very  pleasant  surprise. 

What  pleased  me  was  the  fact  that 
throughout  the  entire  journal  was 
evidence  of  your  desire  that  the 
dairy  farmer  should  receive  the  cost 
of  production  and  a  fair  return  on 
his  investment,  and  be  on  a  par  with 
labor  and  industry.  If  some  of  the 
other  farm  papers,  claiming  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  farmers,  only  put  a  little 
more  effort  toward  getting  the  pro¬ 
ducers  a  fair  share  of  the  consumers’ 
dollar,  like  The  Rural  New  Yorker 
is  doing,  our  battle  would  be  half 
won. 

Another  thing  that  interested  me 
was  the  price  of  milk  in  New  York 
State.  Here  in  Wisconsin  we  have 
been  lead  to  believe  that  the  price 
in  New  York  was  very  much  higher 
than  in  Wisconsin,  and  that  the  milk 
orders  were  to  blame  for  all  of  our 
troubles.  But  seeing  the  New  York 
price  in  The  Rural  New  Yorker 
makes  me  realize  that  we  should 
flood  this  entire  State  with  your 
journal,  and  give  our  farmers  in  Wis¬ 
consin  all  of  the  facts.  I  certainly 
would  appreciate  it  if  you  could  send 
me  100  copies,  or  whatever  you  can 
spare,  of  your  June  1,  1957  edition, 
and  send  me  a  bill  and  I  shall  for¬ 
ward  a  check  for  same.  Also,  here  is 
a  check  for  four  new  subscriptions 
for  friends  of  mine,  plus  one  for  my¬ 
self.  G.  Mertig 

Wisconsin 


AN  EASY  WAY  TO 

Renew  Your  Subscription 

Don’t  let  your  subscription  expire !  Renew 
now  so  you  will  not  miss  a  single  issue.  No  need 
to  write  a  letter  —  just  fill  out  the  coupon  below 
and  mail  promptly  with  your  remittance  of  one 
dollar  and  your  subscription  will  be  extended  for  a 
three  year  period. 

7  YEARS  FOR  $2.00 

When  you  renew  your  subscription  for  a  period  longer 
than  a  year,  you  save  us  considerable  expense  in  clerical 
work,  postage,  printing,  paper  and  envelopes.  We  give  you 
the  benefit  of  this  saving  by  offering  you  a  low  rate  of 
Seven  years  for  $2.00. 

Even  though  your  subscription  does  not  expire  for 
several  months,  you  can  take  advantage  of  this  low  rate  and 
have  your  subscription  extended  for  seven  years  from  the 
present  expiration  date.  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  have  the 
paper  sent  to  a  friend  at  this  low  rate. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York,  N,  Y. 

Enclosed  find  $2.00  for  which  renew  my  subscription 
for  seven  years  from  the  present  expiration  date. 


Name  . 

R.  F.  D.  or  Street 


Post  Office . State . 

SEND  BILL,  CHECK  OR  MONEY  ORDER 


Higgins  Ave.,  Chicago  31,  Ill. 

At  a  Dairy  Farmers  of  America 
meeting  in  Albany,  attended  by  the 
national  board  and  county  directors 
and  delegates,  it  was  agreed  that 
members  should  be  contacted  for  the 
purpose  of  merging  DFA  into  the 
National  Dairymen’s  Assn. 

Last  month,  NDA  presented  its 
milk  program  to  the  House  Dairy 
Sub-Committee  for  the  purpose  of 
preparing  enabling  legislation.  Mean¬ 
while  the  National  Farmers  Union  is 
reported  as  looking  with  favor  at 
NDA’s  plan  and  urging  its  consider¬ 
ation  by  Union  members  in  the  Mid¬ 
west. 

At  its  annual  convention  last 
month,  delegates  of  Eastern  Milk 
Producers  approved  a  resolution  au¬ 
thorizing  Eastern’s  directors  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  possibility  of  working 
with  the  National  Dairymen’s  Assn. 


The  Trend  in  Turkeys 

Over  65  per  cent  of  the  turkeys 
in  hatchery  supply  flocks  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  National  Turkey  Im¬ 
provement  Plan  last  year  were 
Broad-Breasted  Bronze.  Beltsville 
Small  Whites  accounted  for  13.8  per 
cent  while  “other”  whites,  presum¬ 
ably  including  Empire,  composed 
16.6  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  only 
other  fairly  large  representation  was 
of  White  Hollands;  they  numbered 
2.5  per  cent.  “Other  Bronze”,  Jersey 
Buff,  Nebraskan,  crosses  and  “others” 
each  amounted  to  much  less  than  one 
per  cent.  The  NTIP  flocks  are  by  and 
large  responsible  for  the  blood  of  all 
American  turkeys;  over  three  million 
breeding  birds  are  enrolled  in  the 
Plan. 

While  the  percentage  of  Broad- 
Breasted  Bronze  has  been  declining 
the  past  few  years,  that  of  Small 
Whites  has  been  going  up.  Beltsvilles 
made  remarkably  great  gains  each 
year  from  1949  to  1954,  and  last  year 
they  were  overtaken  in  popularity  by 
so-called  “other  whites.”  The  national 
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trend  of  White  Hollands  has  been 
downward. 

In  the  nine  northeastern  states, 
Broad-Breasted  Bronze  was  not  the 
leading  1955-56  turkey  breed;  White 
Holland  topped  it  37.5  per  cent  to 
32.1.  In  Maine,  New  Hampshire  and 
Rhode  Island,  more  than  80  per  cent 
of  the  NTIP  birds  were  White  Hol¬ 
lands.  In  the  Northeast,  “other 
whites”,  presumably  again  including 
Empires,  made  up  23.7  per  cent  of 
all  the  turkeys.  “Other  Bronze”  were 
2*1  per  cent;  Beltsville  were  2.8  per 
cent  and  Jersey  Buffs  0.5  per  cent. 
The  leading  breed  in  New  York  State 
was  Empire  White.  In  Vermont  it 
was  “other  Bronze.”  “Other  whites” 
led  in  Massachusetts,  but  Broad- 
Breasted  Bronzes  were  most  popular 
in  New  Jersey  and  Connecticut. 
White  Holland  was  the  most  numer¬ 
ous  breed  of  turkeys  in  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  NTIP  flocks. 

Some  men’s  heads  are  as  easily 
blown  away  as  their  hats.  —  Lord 
Halifax,  Works,  p.  261, 


SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 
CONTINUED  FROM 

PAGE  399 

FRUITS  AND  FOODS 

AVERY’S  Golden  wildflower  honey:  5  lbs. 

$2.20;  10  lbs.  $3.95  prepaid.  60  ibs.  $11.20  not 
prepaid.  H.  J.  Avery.  Katonah,  N.  Y 

MISCELLANEOUS 

CHOICE  Hay;  All  grades,  Mohawk  Valley. 

Trailer  load  deliveries.  When  writing  give 
telephone  number.  Snyder  Petroleum  Co., 
Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.  Telephone  4-5111. 

WANTED;  Antique  automobiles,  old  auto¬ 

mobile  items.  Joseph  Fass,  5  Howell  Place, 
Newark,  New  Jersey. 

CEDAR  posts,  all  sizes.  Five  foot  electric  fence 

stakes  pointed  for  driving  15  cents  at  yard. 
Cedar  poles  for  pole  barns,  penta  treated  for 
durability.  Truck  load  deliveries.  Telephone 
ORleans  9-3121.  Murray  Snell,  Northeast  Town- 
line  Road,  Marcellus,  N.  Y.  Closed  Sunday. 

WANTED:  Attic  accumulations  of  postmarked 

letters,  envelopes,  governmental  postal  cards, 
documents,  other  Americana  before  1900.  De¬ 
scribe  and  price.  John  W.  Stine,  821  Kings- 
highway,  Edwardsville,  Illinois. 

WANTED;  Civil,  Revolutionary  War  pistols, 

revolvers;  copper  or  brass  powder  flasks; 
unusual  shaving  mugs;  iron  penny  banks. 
Robert  Ellis,  Route  28,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Derry,  New 
Hampshire. 

WANTED  to  buy:  Atlases  or  maps,  counties, 

cities.  Catalogues  of  automobiles,  toys,  etc. 
Dentistry,  prints,  books,  instruments.  Lottery 
tickets,  Paine,  anything  by  or  about.  Presi¬ 
dential  campaign  material,  broadsides,  gadgets 
Sugar  industry,  everything.  Cats,  anything. 
Insurance  plates.  C.  E.  H.  Whitlock,  15  Broad¬ 
way,  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 

WANTED;  Stage  coach  good  condition.  Will 

pay  $50  reward  for  information  concerning 
one.  Mrs.  George  Spalt,  32  Cherry  Tree  Road, 
Loudonville,  N.  Y.  Phone:  6-9211. 

WANTED:  Historys  and  geneologys  of  the 

“Thayer”  family.  Ernest  W.  Thayer,  26 
Cross  St.,  Westboro,  Mass. 

WANTED:  Golden  Acorft  squash  seed  (gold 

skin).  Marie  Glynn,  635  Larkfield  Road, 
East  Northport,  N.  Y. 

FOR  Sale:  Chor-trac  garden  tractor  with  plow, 

snow  plow,  cutter  bar.  disk  harrow,  also 
30-gallon  oil  fired,  glass  lined,  hot  water 
heater.  Both  in  very  good  condition.  Asking 
price  $300.  Reply  to  L.  B.,  417,  Port  Jervis, 
New  York. 

QUILT  Pieces!  Beautiful  colors.  1*4  lbs.  $1.00; 

3V4  lbs.  $2.00.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Ward, 
42-R  Manchester,  Springfield  8,  Mass. 

IRRIGATION  Pump:  Marlow  moled  4E3S.  De¬ 
livers  up  to  625  gallons  at  44  PSI.  Standard 
unit  including  Willys  engine  and  exhaust 
priming  system.  Tire  mounted.  Purchased  new 
December  1955  and  used  only  400  hours;  very 
good  condition.  Price  is  $950.  Call  Tubby 
Barrett,  Kent  Cliffs,  New  York.  Carmel  5-4545. 

PHONOGRAPH  records:  78  before  1935;  good 
condition;  cheap  for  quick  sale.  J.  L. 
Fletcher,  Waterville,  Vermont. 

SHARP  TOOLS  Work  Fast,  Easy 

Keep  ’em  Sharp  Easily  with  a 

CROSS  GRIND -STOM 


Quick,  convenient, 
electric  powered 
grind-stone  has  uni¬ 
form  speed  —  won't 
slow  down  or  stall 
under  heaviest  work. 
Safe  —  will  not  draw 
temper.  Hundreds  in 
use.  Satisfaction 

Guaranteed. 


Portable 
fo$t-Cutting 


Write  today  for  full  information. 

S.  RALPH  CROSS  &  SONS,  Inc. 

122  MAYFIELD  ST.,  WORCESTER,  MASS. 


L  Better  Ihon 
tour  Own 


SHOE  STOW, 

a  HOWS  kg 


NOTICE  ! 

Wlien  you  answer  advertise¬ 
ments  under  a  box  number, 
write  tlie  number  of  the  adver¬ 
tiser  on  the  envelope. 


No  investment,  no  experience 
needed.  Just  show  magic 
cushion  comfort  to  friends, 
neighbors,  co-workers.  Ad¬ 
vance. commissions  to  $4.00  a 
pair,  plus  Cash  Bonus^  Paid 
Vacation,  $25.00  Reward  Of¬ 
fer.  Outstanding  values  for 
men,  women,  children.  Money 
back  guarantee.  Shoe  sam¬ 
ples  supplied  without  cost. 
Write  TODAY  for  FREE  new  84 
page  catalog  and  full  details. 


TANNERS  SHOE  CO. 
413  BROCKTON,  MASS 


Two 
fyeltt 
Hit  Willi 
Cushioned 
Comfort 


DRAINS  cellars,  cisterns,  wash  tubs ;  >79j 

IRRIGATES  -  CIRCULATES  -  SPRAYS  Vt  1 


Pumps  3,000  GPH;  450  GPH  80'  high;  or 
1,800  GPH  from  25'  well.  Use  %  to  %  HP 
motor.  Coupling  included  free.  1"  In¬ 
let;  34"  outlet.  Stainless  steel  shaft. 

Won’t  rust  or  clog! . $7.95 

Heavy  Duty  Ball-Bearing  Pump 
Up  to  7,500  GPH;  or  3,000  GPH 

from  25'  well.  114"  inlet;  1"  out-  _ . 

let  $12.95.  Postpaid  if  cash  with  order.  Don't  delay— 
send  for  yours  today!  MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE. 
LABAWCO  PUMPS  ,  BelleMead  I9B,  New  Jersey 


10.000  GALLONS 
BATTLESHIP  GRAY 
Exterior  Paint,  suitable  tor  metal  or  wood,  perfeet 
condition,  peeked  In  flve-gallon  steel  cans.  Cancella¬ 
tion  on  large  Marine  order.  Price  $6.00  per  5  gal.  ean. 
Check  with  order.  F.O.B.  RAHWAY.  NEW  JERSEY. 
COMMERCIAL  CHEMICAL  CO.,  RAHWAY.  N.  J. 


KODACHROME  PROCESSING 


8  mm  roll  or  35  mm  20  exp.  $1.25.  Prompt  Service. 
Write  for  mailer  and  prices.  COLOR  PIX, 
DEPT.  Y,  CPO  BOX  30,  KINGSTON,  N.  Y. 
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Breeders  Favor  Feeds  in 
5Q-lb.  Multiwall  Paper  Sacks 


"We  use  more  than  120  car- 
loads  of  formula  feeds  a  year,  all 
purchased  in  50-lb.  multi  wall 
paper  sacks.  We  like  them.  They 
allow  flexibility  in  feeding  pro¬ 
grams — we  can  add  a  high  anti¬ 
biotic  feed  easily — exact  amounts 
can  be  fed — feeders  are  not  over¬ 
filled —  sacks  are  completely 
emptied.  We  have  fewer  torn 
bags,  less  loss.  Feed  stays  fresher 
in  paper,  vitamins  and  nutrients 
are  protected;  there’s  no  damage 
from  dampness  even  from  a 
shower  while  feeding.”  Paul  G. 
Thomas ,  Southeastern  Turkey 
Ranch,  Sumter ,  S.  C.  ( 18,000 
Broadwhite  turkey  breeders,  500 
beef  cattle .) 


"Hascal  Martin’s  feeding  beat 
is  a  312-ft.  house  with  2900 
breeders  in  24  trap  nest  pens. 
He  swears  by  the  convenience 
of  50-lb.  multiwall  paper  sacks. 
The  protection  of  freshness  and 
nutritional  potency,  and  the  fact 
that  disposal  of  these  bags  helps 
prevent  spread  of  disease,  were 
factors  in  Honeggers’  decision  to 
switch  to  paper  packaging.” 
Harold  G.  Dickey,  Honeggers’  & 
Co.,  Inc.,  Fairbury,  III.  ( Cham¬ 
pion  breeder  hens,  600-acre 
Honegger  Research  Farm,  For¬ 
rest,  III). 

Case  histories  courtesy  of  Paper 
Shipping  Sack  Manufacturers’ 
Association,  370  Lexington  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


KNOW  WHAT’S  IN  YOUR  FORMULA  FEED!  A  multiwall  sack 
tells  in  a  minute  by  the  label  and  tag  exactly  what’s  in  it. 


BABY 

Every  week  in  the 
year.  Sunnybrook’s 
batteries  of  incuba¬ 
tors  are  hatching 
thousands  of  the 
nicest  baby  chicks 
you’ve  ever  seen. 

They  are  from  the 
leading  egg  laying 
strains  in  America — 
strains  famous  for 
big  eggs  —  at  low 
feed  cost  —  long  time 
production — no  brood¬ 
iness — high  tivabil- 
ity  and  rapid  devel¬ 
opment.  We  have 
some  dandies  in 
White  Leghorns  —  Red  Rock  Sex  Links 
(blacks  pullets)  —  White  Plymouth  Rocks  and 
all  the  other  popular  breeds.  Our  prices  are 
extremely  lew  for  such  high  quality  birds.  Write, 
wire,  or  phone  us  TODAY.  Be  sure  to  tell  us  the 
quantity,  breed,  sex  and  date  of  delivery  you  want. 

STARTED  PULLETS 

For  big  eggs  at  low 
feed  cost  —  long  time 
production  —  no  broodi¬ 
ness — high  livability — 
Sunnybrook  Started 
White  Leghorn  Pullets 
and  Sunnybrook  Red 
Rock  Sex  Links  (black 
pullets)  are  the  choice 
wherever  Poultry  is 
kept  for  profit.  We 
have  thousands  of  them 
4-6-8-12  weeks  of  age 
—  up  to  ready-to-lay. 
You'll  be  surprised  at 
how  little  these  super-quality  birds  will  cost  you. 
Write,  wire  cr  phone  for  our  current  list  of 
Pullets  on  hand  —  and  our  special  low  prices. 

Be  sure  to  tell  us  the  quantity,  breed,  age 
and  date  of  delivery  you  want. 

STARTED  CAPONS 

SUNNYBROOK  STARTED  CAPONS  are  the  1 
choicest  of  all  poultry  meats.  Always  a  good  de¬ 
mand  for  them  at  h.ghest  premium  prices.  Easy 
and  economical  to  raise — easiiy  picked — very  ten¬ 
der —  very  tasty.  Their  desexed  life  is  spent 
quietly — do  not  crow — do  not  fight.  They  just  eat 
and  grow  big  rapidly  —  frequeritiy  weigh  9  pounds 
for  market  in  5  months  or  so.  We  have  some 
beauties  4  and  6  weeks  of  age  —  all  surgically 
caponized.  Priced  low  so  you  can  make  a  good 
profit.  Write,  wire  or  phone  us  TODAY.  Be  sure 
to  tell  us  the  quantity  and  the  date  you  wouid 
want  them. 

BUY  NOW  FOR  THOSE  3  GREAT  MONEY 
MAKING  CAPON  M A R K ETS— T H A N KSG  I V I  N G 
— CH  R1STMAS— NEW  YEARS— WHEN  CAPONS 
BRING  THEIR  HIGHEST  P  R  I C  ES  —  H  I G  H  ER 
THAN  TURKEY  OR  CHICKEN. 


FROM  U.S.  APPROVED-PULLORUM  TYPHOID 
CLEAN  BREEDERS  —  OF  COURSE 


Wherever  you  live  —  you  are  a  neighbor  of  Sunny¬ 
brook.  By  parcel  Post.  Railway  Express,  by  Air  or 
by  our  own  fleet  ot  trucks,  we  get  them  to  you  safe 
and  sound  Ifintn  alive,  we  guarantee. 

LET  US  SEND  YOU  OUR  PICTURE  STORY 
OF  SUNNYBROOK  —  WRITE  US  TODAY. 

SUNNYBROOK 

POULTRY  FARMS,  Inc. 

A.  HOWARD  FINGAR 

Box  2  Phone  8-1611  HUDSON,  N.Y. 


CHICKS 


FOR  42  YEARS 


If  you  want  Leghorns  from 
a  strain  consistently  among 
test  leaders,  chicks  from  an 
owner  -  superv  ised  breeding 
program,  birds  that  lay  and 
pay,  better  write  today  to: 

BULKLEY’S  LEGHORNS 
if  Y  US.  Certified  Pullorum  Typhoid  Clean 
130  Leghorn  La.,  Tel.30-M,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


WANTED:  Laying  Pullets,  quote  price,  age,  breed, 
history;  (no  cu!  s).  ARTHUR  M.  JORDAN  Well- 
wood  A ve„  Pinelawn,  L.  I.  N.  Y.  Huntingdon  R.F.D.  2 


Babcock’s  New  Advance  Order  Dis¬ 
count  rs  now  in  effect.  Please  write 
and  tell  us  how  many  chicks  you 
want  and  when  you  want  them. 

We’ll  book  your  order  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  new  money  saving 
advance  order  discount.  Also,  we’ll 
mail  you  our  new  catalog. 

Sincerely,  MONROE  C.  BABCOCK 
BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM,  INC., 
ROUTE  3-R,  ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 


OUR  38th  YEAR  OF  HI-QUALITY  CHICKS 
New  Hampshire  Reds,  Arbor  Acres  White  Rocks. 

Sex  Link  Cross  or  the  Red  Rock  Cross. 

Mount  Hope  White  Leghorns  also  Started  Chicks. 

Write  for  Free  Circular  and  Prices. 

C.  P.  LEISTER  Hatchery,  Box  N.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 
Telephone  126  R  II 


BABY  CHICKS 


So. 75-100  CO  D. 


ROCKS.  REDS.  HAMPSHIRES.  CROSSES.  LEG¬ 
HORNS.  Our  choice  breed  and  sex.  Also  3-wcek-old 
cks  25c  each.  Prices  at  hatchery.  BELLEFONTE 

POULTRY  FARM _ BELLEFONTE  70,  PENNA. 

30  DAY  SPECIAL  —  Brood-tested  Chicks.  All 
Heavies.  Rocks,  Reds,  Crosses;  S6.50-I00;  SI2-200. 
Heavy  Lenhorn  Broiler  cockerels  $2.00-100.  Ship  at 
once  C.O.D.  Klines  Poultry  Farm,  Strausstown.  Pa. 
1080  EGGS  IN  EVERY  HEN.  Why  not  learn  the  big 
secret  and  keen  LAYERS  nearly  5  years?  Get  free 

bulletin.  _ SINE. _  RN-7._  QUAKERTOWN.  PA. 

PEAFOWL:  BLUE.  WHITE,  BLACK  SHOULBERED 
1956  Pairs  $30;  1955  Pairs  $45.  Breeders.  Eggs.  Lots 
of  12  cr  more  $1.25  each.  A.  H.  CHAMBERS, 
MAPLE  LANE  FARMS.  KINGSTON,  N.  Y. 


GUINEAS 


WHITE  and  PEARL,  10  to  24.  35  cents  each;  25  to 
99,  32  cents  each;  100  or  more  28  cents  each. 
Live  Delivery  Guaranteed 

IDEAL  POULTRY  FARM.  SELBYVI LLE.  DELA. 
WANTED  ALIVE;  Guinea  Fowl,  Rabbits,  Pigeons, 
Squab,  etc.  KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY, 
Est.  1883, _ DEPT .  20,  LON G  ISLAND  CITY  I ■  N.  Y. 

Useful  Poultry  Books 

Turkey  Management, 

Martin  and  Marsden . $7.00 


Poultry  Handbook  of  Health  and 


Management,  (an  encyclopedia) 

|  Rudolph  Seiden  . $6.95 

Poultry  Handbook, 

Rudolph  Seiden  .  6.50 

Poultry  Production, 

Leslie  E.  Card .  5.00 

Successful  Poultry  Management, 

Morley  A.  Jull .  5.00 

Hatchery  Management, 

Hartman  &  Vickers .  5.00 

Domestic  Geese  and  Ducks, 

Paul  Ives  .  4.00 

Making  Pigeons  Pay, 

Wendell  S.  Levi .  3.50 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 


Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 


Summertime 

Eggs 

(Continued  from  Page  378) 

production  of  more  eggs  then  at 
the  expense  of  more  production  later 
in  the  year.  One  might  seriously 
question  the  advisability  of  auto¬ 
matically  using  artificial  light  every 
Winter  on  all  the  pullets.  Pullets 
hatched  before  April  will  need  some 
artificial  light  during  the  Winter, 
to  be  sure,  but  those  hatched  after 
April  1  generally  lay  well  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Winter  without  extra  lighting. 
As  a  result,  they  will  do  better  the 
next  Summer. 

Discussion  on  culling  and  feeding 
would  be  unnecessary  if  one  had 
well-bred  stock.  The  day  will  some¬ 
time  come  when  chickens  will  lay 
at  a  high  rate  month  after  month 
simply  because  they  are  bred  to  do 
so.  Our  egg  laying  tests  illustrate 
this  point  every  year  and  have  been 
doing  so  for  the  past  decade.  In  these 
tests,  all  birds  receive  the  same 
treatment,  yet  some  stock  lays  right 
on  through  the  year  with  little 
change  while  others  slow  down  and 
practically  cease  production  before 
the  year  is  up.  If  despite  all  one’s 
efforts,  and  unless  some  obvious  dis¬ 
ease  is  present,  the  flock  will  not 
perform  well  in  the  Summer,  the 
chances  are  that  the  breeding  is  at 
fault. 

Egg  Quality  Is  a  Necessity 

Egg  quality  is  primarily  a  summer 
problem;  top  prices  are  paid  only  for 
eggs  of  the  best  quality.  This  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  temperatures  above 
60  degrees  have  an  adverse  effect  on 


This  instrument  measures  the  height 
of  thick  albumen  in  eggs.  Summer 
eggs  can  bring  a  premium  price  if 
their  quality  is  kept  high. 

albumen,  with  the  result  that  the 
eggs  drop  from  A  A  quality  when  laid 
to  a  low  A  or  B  before  they  reach 
the  consumer.  Egg  holding  rooms 
that  are  well  insulated  against  the 
heat  appear  to  be  the  best  solution. 
Such  rooms  may  be  constructed 
partially  below  ground  or  may  be 
artificially  cooled.  In  either  case, 
the  object  is  the  same:  maintain  a 
60-degree  temperature  and  place  the 
eggs  there  within  a  few  hours  after 
they  are  laid.  Then  they  must  be 
kept  there  until  they  are  sold.  In 
addition  to  temperature  control,  a 
high  humidity  must  be  maintained 
to  prevent  loss  of  water  from  with¬ 
in  the  egg.  Too  much  shrinkage  re¬ 
sults  in  an  increase  in  size  of  the 
air  cell,  with  a  resulting  down¬ 
grading  of  the  eggs. 

Prompt  movement  of  the  eggs  is 
almost  as  essential  as  proper  holding 
conditions.  One  should  certainly  not 
keep  eggs  on  the  farm  longer  than 
three  or  four  days. 


At  Delmarva's  Chicken 
Festival 

“The  world’s  largest  frying  pan” 
was  a  prime  feature  of  last  month’s 
Delmarva  Chicken  Festival  at  Laurel, 
Del.,  but  many  other  events  also 
contributed  to  genuine  promotion 
of  Delmarva’s  150-million-bird-a-year 
broiler  business.  Mrs.  James  Russo 
of  New  York  was  crowned  National 
Chicken-Cooking  Queen,  and  Maria 
Pizzadelli  of  Fulton,  Del.,  was  named 
national  junior  champion.  Joseph 
Wagner,  Millsboro,  Del.,  ate  enough 
chicken  —  almost  four  pounds,  in 
quick  time  —  to  become  “national 
chicken-eating  champion”;  Richard 
Womack,  Laurel,  Del.,  consumed  the 
most  in  the  junior  contest.  Reigning 
over  the  10th  annual  Festival  as 
queen  was  Constance  Phillips  of 
Berlin,  Md. 

The  annual  Delmarva  Chicken 
Festival  is  sponsored  by  Delmarva 
Poultry  Industry,  Inc.,  a  non-profit 
i  corporation.  Its  aim  is  to  promote  in¬ 
terest  in  and  consumption  of  the  pro¬ 
duct  with  which  at  least  20,000  per¬ 
sons  are  reported  to  be  in  direct  con- 
!  nection  in  Delaware,  Maryland  and 
Virginia.  Some  5,000  farmers  grow 
the  birds;  others  work  in  75  feed 


mills,  30  hatcheries,  10  or  more  pro¬ 
cessing  plants,  and  dozens  of  houses 
supplying  materials  and  services. 

E.  H.  B. 


More  Feed,  More  Eggs 

Although  great  gains  have  been 
made  over  the  last  30  years  in  re¬ 
ducing  labor  and  mortality  says  C.  D. 
Kearl  of  the  N.  Y.  State  College  of 
Agriculture,  there  has  been  little 
gain  in  the  number  of  eggs  a  bird 
lays  for  a  given  amount  of  feed.  It 
is  true,  of  course,  that  hens  are  pro¬ 
ducing  more  eggs  per  year  —  the 
figure  has  risen  from  136  to  189 
since  1925  —  but  they  also  eat  al¬ 
most  proportionally  more  feed  to  do 
it.  Feed  consumption  has  gone  up 
from  79  to  109  pounds  in  the  same 
period,  a  38-per-cent  increase  com¬ 
pared  to  the  39-per-cent  egg  increase. 
“There  has  been  only  a  very  in¬ 
significant  decrease  in  the  amount 
of  feed  required  to  produce  a  dozen 
eggs  in  the  past  quarter  century,” 
Kearl  declares.  Feed  makes  up  55 
per  cent  of  egg-farming  costs,  he 
says.  One  year  recently  in  New 
York  it  made  up  $4.23  of  Ihe  total 
annual  $7.59  cost  of  keeping  a  layer. 


“The  world’s  largest  fnjing  pan”—  10  feet  in  diameter  — was  used  to  fry 
hundreds  of  pounds  of  chicken  for  visitors  to  the  10 th  annual  Delmarva 
Chicken  Festival  at  Laurel,  Delaware,  last  month. 
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At  Penna.  Poultry  Meeting 

Growers  Debate  Inspection,  Grading,  Labelling.  .  . 
Integration  Not  to  Liquidate  Independents. 


“Quality”  and  “Contracting”  were 
the  major  themes  at  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  Pennsylvania  Poultry  Feder¬ 
ation  in  State  College  last  month. 
About  400  farmers  and  businessmen 
attended  the  sessions. 

Roy  E.  Willie,  chief  of  poultry  in¬ 
spection  for  U.S.D.A.,  ventured  the 
opinion  that,  because  voluntary  in¬ 
spection  of  poultry  has  “played  an 
important  part  in  the  history  of  the 
poultry  industry  in  the  United 
States”,  compulsory  inspection  would 
do  even  more.  Pending  federal  legis¬ 
lation  would  require  post-mortem, 
pre-sale  inspection  of  every  chicken 
and  turkey  carcass  moving  in  inter¬ 
state  commerce  as  well  as  fulfillment 
of  sanitary  requirements  by  poultry 
plants.  Provision  is  made  to  exempt 
farmers  marketing  their  own  birds 
directly  to  consumers.  As  the  bills 
are  now  written — one  already  passed 
by  the  Senate  —  poultry  processing 
plants  would  be  subject  to  mandatory 
inspection  by  July,  1958.  The  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  urging, 
however,  that  consideration  be  given 
to  extending  the  date  for  complete 
compliance  to  July,  1959. 

Alfred  Van  Wagenan,  NEPPCO 
managing  director,  revealed  that 
labor  unions  have  been  strong  pro¬ 
ponents  of  compulsory  poultry  in- 


College  to  Cabbage 

It’s  agriculture 
When  you’re  pursuing  it, 

But  it’s  just  plain  farming 
When  you’re  doing  it. 

—  S.  Schlitzer 


spection;  it  would  tend  to  protect 
their  members’  health.  The  only  real 
opposition  to  the  measure,  he  said, 
comes  from  the  “economy-minded” 
in  Congress.  Max  Manbeck,  Jr., 
Mifflintown  poultryman  -  processor, 
pointed  out  that  plants  now  under 
voluntary  inspection  could  come 
under  the  compulsory  program  earli¬ 
er  than  unregulated  plants;  some  320 
poultry  plants  in  the  U.  S.  now  par¬ 
ticipate  voluntarily.  Carl  Harrison, 
Johnstown  turkey  grower,  contended 
that  buyers’  refusal  to  accept  birds 
on  the  basis  of  quality  was  often 
merely  an  “excuse”  for  them  to  es¬ 
cape  previous  commitments  later  un¬ 
favorably  affected  by  a  falling  mar¬ 
ket. 

In  the  discussion  on  compulsory 
egg  grading  and  labeling  under  State 
law,  J.  Collins  McSparran,  master  of 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Grange,  stood 
almost  alone  in  opposition.  With  his 
organization  already  having  been  in¬ 
strumental  in  the  bills’  exempting 
egg  producers  selling  on  retail  routes, 
in  restaurants,  and  wholesale  on  the 
farm,  he  still  thought  that  the  mea¬ 
sures  “would  very  sharply  change  the 
marketing  of  eggs  in  Pennsylvania.” 
He  contended  that,  as  written,  the 
“poorly  drafted”  bills  would  be 
“unworkable.”  E.  J.  Lawless  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  reported  that  Pennsylvania’s 
Fresh  Egg  Law  now  in  effect  was 
almost  completely  voluntary.  Because 
50  per  cent  of  eggs  in  Pennsylvania 
stores  now  carry  no  grade,  size  of 
class,  he  was  in  favor  of  compulsory 
classification.  Alvin  Saylor  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Farmers  Assn,  declared 
that,  because  36  other  States  have 
egg  classification,  Pennsylvania  lacks 
a  competitive  position.  “The  egg  in¬ 
dustry  in  Pennsylvania”,  he  said, 
“has  got  to  establish  in  the  mind  of 
the  consumer  that  it  has  a  quality 
package.”  Paul  Worcester  of  Hanover 
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agreed  that  other  States  are  now 
shipping  their  poor  eggs  into  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  that  Pennsylvania  can¬ 
not  reciprocate  because  of  laws  in 
the  other  States.  Poor  eggs  in  the 
market,  no  matter  what  their  source, 
he  implied,  reduce  the  demand  for 
all  eggs.  But  Vernon  Norris,  Valencia 
hatcheryman  representing  several 
egg  producers  with  retail  routes  in 
and  around  Valencia  County,  de¬ 
clared  that  the  new  bill  would  put 
out  of  business  those  enterprising 
egg  producers  who  occasionally  have 
to  buy  a  few  extra  eggs  for  their 
retail  routes. 

Speaking  on  contracting  in  the 
poultry  industry,  L.  A.  Wilhelm  of 
Libertyville,  Ill.,  declared  that  “any 
system  producing  more  efficiently 
and  cheaply  is  going  to  survive.” 
Suggesting  that  nine  buyers  actually 
control  purchase  of  75  per  cent  of 
the  eggs  in  the  United  States,  he  said 
mass  buying  is  a  natural  result  of 
mass  selling.  Beyond  this,  he  saw 
further  that  mass  operations  re¬ 
quired  mass  supervision.  But  he 
thought  that  the  supervision  which 
contractors  give  to  egg  and  broiler 
farmers  in  no  way  reduces  their 
fundamental  freedom.  Furthermore, 
Wilhelm  said,  there  is  competition 
among  contractors  to  get  and  keep 
farmers  to  feed  and  manage  their 
birds.  Contracting,  he  said,  is  nothing 
new  in  business;  it  is  only  new  to 
the  poultry  business.  Integration,  he 
added,  is  also  a  new  poultry  idea. 
“We’re  going  to  have  it”,  he  pre¬ 
dicted. 

Frank  Barker  of  Shoemakersville 
declared  that  he  was  in  favor  of  poul¬ 
try  contracting  so  long  as  it  returned 
a  profit  to  the  grower.  Payment  of 
a  cent  a  bird  per  week  at  the  present 
time,  he  said,  did  return  that  profit. 
Mark  N.  Witmer,  Dalmatia  poultry- 
man,  stated  that,  although  he  had  no 
opposition  to  legitimate  deals,  he 
saw  “unfair  and  un-American”  ele¬ 
ments  in  some  contracts:  (1)  financ¬ 
ing,  (2)  contracting  birds  only  to  en¬ 
able  operation  of  feed  mills  at  100 
per  cent  of  capacity,  and  (3)  feed- 
men  growing  birds  in  competition 
with  independents.  Witmer  believed, 
however,  that  “the  good  operator  can 
hold  his  own.”  “The  great  American 
poultry  business  was  built  by  inde¬ 
pendents”,  he  said,  and  the  indepen¬ 
dent  grower  will  always  compare  in 
efficiency  and  quality. 

In  the  annual  election,  Dr.  E.  I. 
Robertson,  Lancaster,  was  named 
Federation  president;  G.  W.  Robin¬ 
son,  Kramer,  1st  vice-pres.;  and  Jay 
R.  Greider,  Mt.  Joy,  2nd  vice-pres. 
Donald  L.  Baker,  Lewistown,  was 
elected  secretary;  and  Lawrence  E. 
Kegerreis,  Palmyra,  treasurer.  Homer 
J.  Bicksler,  Palmyra,  retiring  presi¬ 
dent,  was  general  chairman  of  the 
program.  In  a  special  ceremony  at 
the  annual  banquet  of  Pennsylvania 
Poultry  Federation,  Leslie  Hubbard 
of  Lancaster  was  honored  as  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Poultryman  of  the  Year. 

J.  N.  B. 
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FOR  GOODNESS  SAKE .. . 

PROMOTE 

CHICKEN  AND  EGGS 


WIRTHMORE  GAVE  PENB 
ITS  START  —  Much  of  Wirth- 
more’s  aid  to  the  poultry  industry 
is  provided  through  Poultry  and 
Egg  National  Board,  devoted  to 
getting  folks  all  around  the  country 
to  eat  more  chicken  and  eggs. 
Wirthmore  played  a  big  role  in  the 
early  development  of  PENB.  Back 
in  1937  when  it  was  organized  as 
“New  England  Fresh  Egg  Insti¬ 
tute,”  the  company  assumed  the  en¬ 
tire  financial  responsibility  for  all 
of  the  Institute’s  activities  in  1938. 
Later,  egg  and  poultry  cooperatives, 
feed  companies  and  equipment  man¬ 
ufacturers  began  adding  more  dol¬ 
lars  to  the  Institute.  The  resulting 
promotion  attracted  nationwide  at¬ 
tention  and  the  Poultry  and  Egg 
National  Board  (PENB)  was 
formed. 

Feed  dealers  and  poultrymen 
should  put  to  use  the  wide  variety 
of  PENB  literature  available  — 
including  recipe  booklets,  films, 
posters,  egg  case  display  strips, 
carton  inserts,  bumper  signs,  news¬ 
paper  mats  and  a  large  selection  of 
leaflets  and  pamphlets.  These  may 
be  ordered  direct  from  Poultry  and 
Egg  National  Board,  19  South  5th 
St.,  St.  Charles,  Ill. 

In  addition  to  its  continuing  sup¬ 
port  of  PENB  and  similar  organ¬ 
izations  in  the  poultry  industry^ 


Wirthmore  maintains  its  own  pro¬ 
gram  for  developing  increased  con¬ 
sumer  interest  in  chicken  and  eggs. 
At  present  Wirthmore  is  erecting 
colorful,  “Scotchlite”  day  and  night 
highway  signs  that  say  “MEAT 
MILK  EGGS  for  GOOD  HEALTH” 
on  main  highways  from  Michigan 
to  Maine  and  south  to  the  Carolinas. 
Other  Wirthmore  sponsored  high¬ 
way  signs  are  going  up  in  many 
places  to  tempt  the  public  to  eat 
more  poultry  products. 

Through  organizations  partici¬ 
pating  in  “The  Biggest  1957  Food 
Promotion  in  America”  scheduled 
for  May  27  to  July  8,  Wirthmore 
shares  in  sponsoring  full  color  ad¬ 
vertisements  featuring  summertime 
meals  planned  around  poultry  prod¬ 
ucts  in  LIFE,  LOOK,  LADIES 
HOME  JOURNAL,  BETTER 
HOMES  AND  GARDENS,  COS¬ 
MOPOLITAN,  NEW  YORKER, 
HOLIDAY  AND  SUNSET  maga¬ 
zines,  as  well  as  other  magazines 
and  newspapers. 

Through  advertisements  and  pub¬ 
licity  releases,  merchandising  and 
marketing  suggestions,  feature  ar¬ 
ticles  in  publications,  direct  mail, 
truck  signs,  bumper  strips,  posters 
and  highway  signs,  the  entire 
Wirthmore  “family”  will  soon  have 
an  opportunity  to  help  support  the 
poultry  industry. 


HERFS  WHAT  YOU  CAN  DO  - 


1#  Use  the  material  available  front 
PENB  and  other  poultry  asso¬ 
ciations.  This  should  be  distrib¬ 
uted  to  your  local  grocers  and 
eating  establishments. 

^  Ask  your  Wirthmore  representa- 

*  tive  for  a  supply  of  “EAT 
CHICKEN  AND  EGGS”  auto 
bum-per  signs  and  11"  x  14"  post¬ 
ers  for  local  distribution. 

.0  Plan  now  to  install  Wirthmore’s 

*  new  roadside  signs  promoting 
poultry  products. 


Put  the  new  Wirthmore 
“CHICKEN  AND  EGG”  signs 
on  your  truck,  and  the  bumper 
sticker  on  your  family  car  — 
and  get  your  neighbors,  friends 
and  customers  to  do  likewise. 


For  Goodness  Sake,  talk  to  ev¬ 
eryone  about  the  goodness  of 
eggs  and  chicken.  Start  a  “whis¬ 
pering  campaign”  that’ll  hoist 
the  consumption  of  poultry  prod¬ 
ucts  to  the  high  heavens! 


WIRTHMORE  FEEDS 

MALDEN  48,  MASS. 


SEND  A  FRIEND  A  TRIAL  SUBSCRIPTION 
TO  THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


9  months 


for  25c 


Friend's  Name . .  . 

R.  F.  D . Box  . . Street. . . . 

Post  Office . State 


Your  Name . . 

Address  . . .  . . 

(We  will  send  a  gift  card  bearing  your  name.) 
THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER,  NEW  YORK  1,  N.  Y. 
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"What's  in  a 
PATZ  LINK?* 

"Everything"  say  thousands 
of  Patz  Barn  Cleaner  Users. 

"It’s  a  specially-designed  patented  Barn  Cleaner  Link  without 
pins  to  rust,  bend,  bind  or  stretch.  It’s  a  deep  forged  and 
hammer-formed  link  with  steel  and  strength  concentrated  in 
rounded,  full  bearing  one-piece  ’eve’  and  'hook'.”  Rounded #• 
Corners  throughout  provide  complete  flexibility  for  90  degree 
right  or  left  hand  turns  or  45  degree  elevations  .  ,  .  without 
jamming  or  binding.  No  other  Barn  Cleaner  Chain  possesses 
equal  strength  and  flexibility! 

GET  THE  PATZ  BARN  CLEANER  FACTS  .  .  .  FIRST. 
You’ll  be  surprised  today  .  .  .  grateful  for  years  to  come. 

©  1957 

Patz  The  Patz  link  weighs  over  2  lbs.;  measures 

Company  2f\t"  x  7V2"  and  is  protected  by  patent 

number  2,712,760. 


NOLD  FARM  SUPPLY 
ROME,  NEW  YORK 


' Make  Sure  You  Get 
Benefits  On  Your  Savings 


a  year 
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BACKED  BY 

ONE  OF  AMERICA'S  STRONGEST  BANKS 

Resources  Over  $780,000,000  *  Surplus  and  Reserves  Over  $80,000,000 

THE 

WILLIAMSBURGH 

SAVINGS  BANK 

Senv&tfy  Saverl  1 06  'tyeaw 

4  CENTRAL  OFFICE:  1  HANSON  PLACE  AT  FLATBUSH  AVE. 
BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 


DEPOSITS  TODAY 

Start  Earning 

DIVIDENDS  TODAY 

Open  your  Reserve  Savings  Ac- 
count  today  — and  get  dividends 
from  today  to  the  end  of  the 
quarter! 

Up  to  $10,000  may  be  deposited 
in  an  Individual  Account  ...  up 
to  $20,000  in  a  Trust  Account  or 
Joint  Account.  Religious  and 
charitable  organizations  may 
deposit  unlimited  amounts.  Ac¬ 
counts  may  be  opened  for  es¬ 
tates,  trusts,  pension  funds,  labor 
unions,  societies,  clubs  and  other 
nonprofit  organizations  .  .  .  also 
for  funds  held  as  security  for 
payment  of  leases. 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  NOW - 

RNY-31-A 


The  Williamiburgh  Saving*  Bank 
1  Hanson  Place,  Brooklyn  17,  N.  Y. 

I  enclose  $ _ I  wish  to  open  a  savings  account  as  checked 

below:  (Your  account  will  be  opened  and  bank  book  sent  to  you 
by  return  mail.) 

□  Individual  Account 

D  Trust  Account  for  ...... . . .  , 

□  Joint  Account  with - —  . . . — 

□  Send  me  free  postage-paid  banking-by-mail  envelopes. 

NAME - - - - - - - 


ADDRESS- 


CITY- 


-ZONE- 


-5TATE- 


Send  check  or  money  order.  Cosh  should  be  sent  by  Registered  Mail  only 


PUBLISHER'S  DESK 


If  the  subscriber  from  New  Jersey  From  the  Office  of  the  Consumer 
who  inquired  about  a  Brixite  siding  Counsel,  Executive  Chamber,  State 


job  will  write  again,  giving  his  full 
address,  and  the  name  of  the  dealer, 
we  will  answer  his  question.  Post 
Offices  will  not  deliver  mail  without 
Rural  Delivery  number,  P.  O.  Box 
number  or  street  address. 

“Americans  are  being  fleeced  as 
never  before  by  the  mail  order 
swindler.” 

So  reads  an  item  in  a  daily  news¬ 
paper.  People  are  “falling”  for  phony 
medical  cures,  fake  “tranquilizers” 
and  “atomic”  cancer  cures — the  big¬ 
gest  single  type  of  fraud  attempted 
through  the  mails  according  to  posf 
office  records.  Millions  of  dollars 
have  been  taken  from  the  public  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  year.  Some  mail  order 
schemes  that  tend  to  part  the  un¬ 
suspicious  individual  from  his  money 
are  dietless  reducing  schemes,  pan¬ 
aceas  for  cancer,  arthritis  and  skin 
trouble.  Request  for  advice  for  re¬ 
ducing  fat  without  effort  brings  a 
rubber  bowl  with  an  electric  light 
bulb  which,  when  exposed  to  the 
body,  is  supposed  to  reduce  weight. 
These  are  but  a  few  of  the  unjust 
claims  made  in  an  attempt  to  part 
the  unwary  from  their  cash.  There 
are  many  others  that  will  be  men¬ 
tioned  later,  but  the  moral  is:  Be¬ 
ware!  and  investigate  before  paying 
out  hard-earned  cash. 

There  are  many  inquiries  concern¬ 
ing  Woman’s  Home  Companion, 
Collier’s,  and  American  Magazine. 
American  was  the  first  to  cease  pub¬ 
lication,  and  their  men  subscribers 
were  assigned  to  Collier’s,  women 
subscribers  to  Woman’s  Home  Com¬ 
panion.  These  two  magazines  sus¬ 
pended  publication  in  January.  Sub¬ 
scribers  to  Collier’s  were  then  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Look  Magazine.  Subscribers 
to  Woman’s  Home  Companion  are  to 
receive  either  McCall’s  or  Ladies 
Home  Journal.  These  files  are  sfill 
incomplete.  The  publishers  have  ad¬ 
vised  that  they  will  notify  all  sub¬ 
scribers  about  their  records.  They 
still  ask  patience,  as  it  is  a  tremend¬ 
ous  operation. 

Would  you  tell  me  if  the  insurance 
company,  referred  to  in  this  circular, 
is  a  reliable  company?  Please  let  me 
know  soon.  d.  c.  a. 

Pennsylvania 

The  company  referred*  to  is  con¬ 
sidered  responsible.  However,  we 
recommend  reading  the  policy,  and 
any  insurance  policy,  carefully  ‘be¬ 
fore  signing  it.  Then  you  will  under¬ 
stand  the  exact  coverage  offered  and 
whether  it  is  the  protection  you 
need.  Every  policy  should  be  read 
before  signing.  If  a  representative 
does  not  have  one,  ask  him  to  send 
it. 


I  received  checks  for  the  full 
compensation  due  me  from  Life  In¬ 
surance  Company  of  America,  Wil¬ 
mington,  Del.  They  also  have  can¬ 
celled  my  insurance.  So  evidently,  I 
conclude,  it  is  all  right  to  pay 
premiums  as  long  as  you  don’t  get 
sick.  If  you  do,  they  cancel  your 
policy.  I  must  say  this  is  a  nice  way 
of  doing  business!  I  have  Blue  Cross 
also,  and  they  paid  the  claim  with¬ 
out  notifying  me  they  would  cancel 
or  limit  my  policy.  e.  m. 

Connecticut 

This  insurance  company  is  li¬ 
censed  only  in  Delaware.  We  under¬ 
stand  that  its  policy  coverage  is 
limited.  E.  M.  was  hospitalized.  The 
company  cancelled  his  insurance. 
There  is  no  recourse  to  law  since  the 
company  is  not  licensed  in  Connecti¬ 
cut.  It  is  always  wise  to  insure  with 
companies  licensed  in  your  own 
State. 


Capitol  Albany,  N.  Y.,  we  nave  re¬ 
ceived  the  following  explanation  of 
what  a  guarantee  is:  We  print  it  for 
the  guidance  of  our  readers. 

What  Is  a  “Guarantee”? 
“Guarantee”  and  “warranty”  are 
two  words  that  are  among  the  most 
abused  in  the  English  language.  They 
can  mean  a  great  deal,  or  they  can 
mean  absolutely  nothing.  They  can 
give  you  real  security  about  mer¬ 
chandise  or  services  you  buy,  or  they 
can  lull  you  into  false  security. 

A  guarantee  may  be  given  by  the 
manufacturer  or  by  the  retailer  from 
whom  you  make  your  purchase. 
Legitimate  business  offers  many 
worthwhile  guarantees.  Reputable 
manufacturers  take  pride  in  their 
products  and  do  stand  behind  them. 
Responsible  retailers  honor  their 
guarantees.  But  guarantees  vary  con¬ 
siderably  and  some  unscrupulous  re¬ 
tailers  have  twisted  the  words  out  of 
all  meaning. 

So  the  next  time  you  make  a  major 
purchase,  keep  these  warnings  in 
mind  when  the  salesman  says,  “It’s 
guaranteed”:  (1)  Get  it  in  writing  — 
don’t  rely  on  verbal  claims  or  prom¬ 
ises.  Don’t  rely  on  the  fact  that  the 
guarantee  appeared  in  an  advertise¬ 
ment,  for  an  ad  is  merely  an  offer 
for  sale,  not  a  contract.  (2)  Guaran¬ 
tees  must  be  specific.  Phrases,  such 
as  “Fully  Guaranteed”,  “Uncon¬ 
ditionally  Guaranteed”,  and  “Satisfac¬ 
tion  Guaranteed”,  sound  comforting 
but  may  be  meaningless.  Find  out 
just  what  is  guaranteed  and  for  how 
long.  Does  the  guarantee  cover  both 
parts  and  labor,  parts  only,  certain 
parts  only,  or  labor  only?  (3)  Find 
out  who  stands  behind  the  guarantee. 
Remember  that  any  guarantee  is  only 
as  good  as  the  reputation  of  the 
company  that  gives  it. 

Write  to  the  Consumer  Counsel, 
Executive  Chamber,  State  Capitol, 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  for  the  booklet,  “How 
Much  Legal  Protection  Does  iNfew 
York  State  Give  the  Consumer?” 

These  are  all  good  suggestions  and 
what  we  have  said  many  times. 
“Offers”  are  made  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  it  will  behoove  readers 
to  heed  these  suggestions. 

f  have  read  your  warning  about 
septic  tank  cleaners  and  always  get 
a  local  man  to  do  mine;  the  charge 
is  $25.  This  clipping  will  tell  you 
what  has  been  happening  in  Ashta¬ 
bula  County,  Ohio.  c.  h.  l. 

Ohio 

The  clipping  describes  several 
cases  where  residents  were  charged 
from  $340  to  $480  for  work  that  they 
had  been  told  would*  cost  from  $15  to 
$5o.  The  address  given  was  General 
Delivery,  Warren,  Ohio,  but  the  par¬ 
ties  could  not  be  located.  The  county 
health  department  in  Ashtabula  now 
licenses  septic  tank  cleaners  in  order 
to  prevent  such  overcharges. 

The  N.  Y.  daily  papers  report  that 
an  examination  of  Republic  Gas  and 
Uranium  Corporation,  Denver,  Colo, 
has  £een  ordered  by  the  State  At¬ 
torney  General.  It  is  charged  that 
investors,  principally  New  Yorkers, 
were  defrauded  of  $2,000,000  in  the 
purchase  of  Republic  stock.  In  Febru¬ 
ary  1954  about  $300,000  worth  of 
stock  was  sold  through  a  New  York 
broker.  Later  the  stock  was  offered 
to  the  public  in  an  “over-the-counter” 
sale.  Some  $2,000,000  was  said  to  be 
invested.  It  is  charged  that  the  second 
stock  offering  was  a  “most  grotesque” 
misrepresentation.  We  repeat  our 
caution:  think  well  and  investigate 
before  investing. 

[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk 
Department  must  be  signed  with 
writer’s  full  name  and  address 
given.] 
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Subscribers'  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department 
20  cents  per  word,  including  name 
and  address,  each  insertion,  payable 
in  advance.  When  box  number  is 
used,  add  one  dollar  to  total  cost. 

Dates  of  Issue: 

July  20  Closes  July  5 
August  3  Closes  July  19 

COPY  MUST  REACH  US  FRIDAY, 
10  A.  M.  15  DAYS  in  ADVANCE  OF 
DATE  OF  ISSUE. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommo¬ 
dation  of  subscribers,  but  no  display 
advertising  or  advertising  of  a  com¬ 
mercial  nature  (seeds,  plants,  live¬ 
stock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


HELP  WANTED 

EXPERIENCED  milking  machine  operators: 

Steady  employment,  excellent  salary. 
Furnished  apartments  and  boarding  house 
on  farm.  Write  to  Garelick  Bros.  Farms, 
Franklin,  Mass.,  or  telephone  Franklin  419. 
After  5:30  P.M.  Woonsocket,  R.  I.  Poplar 

9-7996,  Mr.  Demon. _ _ 

HELP  Wanted:  Attendants,  male  and  female. 

Salary  $3,002  per  year.  Staff  nurses,  $3,832 
per  year.  Annual  salary  increases,  less  main¬ 
tenance  (board,  room,  laundry  $9.79  per  week). 
Five  day,  eight  hour  work  week.  Annual  vaca¬ 
tion  with  pay  Paid  sick  leave.  Life,  accident 
and  health  insurance  and  Social  Security  avail¬ 
able  Recreation:  bowling,  tennis,  swimming, 
golf  Opportunities  for  advancement  with 
eventual  retirement  pension.  For  information 
write  Director,  Wassaic  State  School,  Wassaic, 
New  York. _ _ _ 

WANTED:  Herdsman-farmer  to  take  charge  of 

herd  of  Registered  Angus  cattle  and  do 
general  farm  work.  Location:  near  Niagara 
Falls,  New  York.  Must  be  thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced,  sober  and  industrious.  Good  start¬ 
ing  salary  and  3-bedroom  house  with  modern 
conveniences.  Address  reply  to:  Lesile  B. 
Irvin,  Farm  Manager,  Shore  Acres  Farm, 

Youngstown,  New  York. _ . 

MEN  and  women  attendants  in  state  insti¬ 
tution  for  mental  defectives:  good  physical 
condition.  Must  be  U.  S.  citizen,  but  need  not 
be  resident  of  New  York  State.  Age  18-60. 
$2  850.00  per  year,  $510.96  deducted  for  mainte¬ 
nance  (room,  board  and  laundry).  40  hour 
week.  Write  Director,  Letchworth  Village, 

Thiells,  New  York. _ _ 

WANT  to  get  into  real  estate  with  an  agency 
that  gives  more  than  the  usual  advertising 
and  sales  helps?  You'll  be  expected  to  be 
business-like,  industrious,  of  highest  ethics 
and  integrity.  Strictly  commission.  New 
England  and  New  York  only.  Write  for  test 
questions.  Four  Effs,  Box  264-RNY,  Man- 
chester,  New  Hampshire.  _ 

REAL  Estate  salesman  wanted:  We  will  place 

branch  office  license  in  your  home  or  place 
of  business  on  most  liberal  terms  ever  offered 
as  far  as  we  know.  In  business  40  years.  BOX 

2019,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

EXPERIENCED  married  man  for  position  on 
modern  dairy  farm.  Good  salary,  excellent 
living  conditions.  BOX  2200,  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ _____ 

HOUSEKEEPER:  Refined,  mature,  accustomed 

to  living  in  country.  Comfortable  farm  home 
and  modest  income  in  return  for  light  house¬ 
keeping  duties.  References  exchanged.  BOX 
2201,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ _ 

MIDDLEAGED  single  man  temperate  habits: 

Simple  cooking,  gentral  outdoor  work,  duties 
not  arduous;  residence  on  property.  BOX  2202, 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ _ 

COUNTRY -Woman  with  gumption,  non-ser¬ 
vant  type,  to  help  in  household  and  take 
charge  owner’s  dogs,  Hudson  Valley  farm- 
estate.  Must  be  physically  active  and  qualified 
driver.  Sobriety  essential.  Own  room.  Excellent 
living.  Permanent.  Give  birth  date,  experi¬ 
ence,  telephone  number.  BOX  2203,  Rural 
New  Yorker. _ _ 

HOUSEKEEPER:  35  to  50.  One  adult.  Small 

home  in  western  N.  Y.  More  for  good  home 
than  wages.  No  objection  to  small  child. 
BOX  2204,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

SOMEONE  to  help  with  chores  for  exchange 
board  and  room.  Carl  Rumsey.  Dayton,  Vir- 
ginia. _ 

FARMER-Herdsman,  married,  experienced, 
ambitious  to  get  ahead,  in  a  fine  Guernsey 
set-up.  Grassland  farming,  modern  machinery, 
fine  home  and  environment.  Good  schools. 
Good  salary,  Near  Allentown,  Pa.  Give  full 
particulars  and  references  in  first  letter.  P.  O. 
Box  123,  Montgomeryville ,  Pa. _ 

WANTED:  Resident  couple,  honest,  neat,  re¬ 
liable  middle  age  for  maintenance  and 
service  rooming  hotel,  100  guests.  Post  Office 
Box  270,  Rome,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Young  man  or  boy  for  general 
farm  work;  no  smoking.  Russell  Peters, 
Callicoon,  N.  Y. _ 

RELIABLE  man  on  first  class  large  fruit  and 
beef  farm.  Five  room  house.  Good  wages 

£lus  incentive.  Joseph  Gatto,  Manager,  Indian 
adder  Farm,  Altamont,  N,  Y. _ 

COUPLE:  Woman  to  do  housework  and  cook¬ 
ing.  Man  to  care  for  lawn  and  general  out¬ 
side  work.  Family  of  two  adults.  State 
salary  expected,  references  and  experience  in 
reply.  Two  room  apartment,  private  bath  and 
television  furnished.  A.  M.  MacMurray, 
Damariscotta  Mills,  Maine. _ 

WANTED:  In  vicinity  of  Millbrook,  mother’s 
helper  to  live  in  with  attractive  furnished 
rpom.  Must  be  able  to  cook,  and  do  light 
housework.  Also  part  time  care  of  two 
children,  age  4  and  6.  Write  to:  Mrs.  H.  Curtis 
Place,  Wassaic,  Dutchess  County,  New  York. 

GARDENER-Caretaker:  Excellent  permanent 
job  for  a  man  capable  of  doing  gardening 
and  maintenance,  some  driving;  3-room  apart¬ 
ment  plus  excellent  salary;  Hunterdon  County, 
New  Jersey,  convenient  to  metropolitan  area. 
Dr.  H,  J.  Ross,  R.  D.  2,  Lebanon,  New  Jersey. 

MAN :  25-30,  intelligent,  ambitious  and  inter¬ 

ested  in  horticulture.  Very  good  future  for 
the  right  person.  Only  those  with  sincere 
interest  need  apply.  Arthur  Hoffman,  Chestnut 
Grove  Greenhouses,  North  Middletown  Road, 
New  City,  N.  Y. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER:  Unencumbered,  in  sixties. 

Prefer  security  to  high  wages.  Neubeck, 
North  Patchogue,  N.  Y, 

MAN  for  handy  work,  about  77;  one  needs 

home  not  wages.  Belle  Cook,  14  Taylor  St., 
Canisteo,  N.  Y, _ 

HOUSEMOTHER,  school  age  children,  good 

education  and  experience  needed,  mainte¬ 
nance  and  good  salary.  Wiley  House,  1650 
Broadway,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

MAN  for  kennel  work.  Must  like  dogs.  Must 

have  good  personal  references.  Apartment 
provided.  Box  325,  Tuxedo,  N.  Y  Telephone 
Tuxedo  4-0328, _ 

ABLE  bodied,  middleaged  couple  desiring  fi¬ 

nancial  security  and  home  with  Christian 
family:  two  adults  and  three  children.  Woman 
to  housekeep,  cook,  do  laundry.  All  electrical 
appliances.  Man  to  help  with  heavy  cleaning 
and  work  on  grounds.  Own  quarters,  all  facili¬ 
ties.  Man  can  farm  on  shares  if  interested  in 
extra  income.  Excellent  opportunity  for  nice 
couple  in  congenial  atmosphere.  $200  monthly 
to  start  with  progressive  increases  as 
warranted.  Write  Le  Clair,  Glen  Gardner, 
New  Jersey. 

MIDDLEAGED  cook-housekeeper  for  three 
adult  home.  Usual  duties,  also  companion 
to  semi-invalid  wife.  Call  or  write  Malcolm 
Hadden,  401  Ocean  Ave.,  Stratford,  Conn. 
EDison  7-4832. 


July  6,  1957 


WANTED:  Middleaged  couple,  small  farm- 
estate.  Man:  gardener,  handyman.  Woman: 
part  time  housework.  Separate  furnished 
house.  Own  car.  References.  Write:  Table 
Rock  Farm,  Califon,  New  Jersey.  _ 

HOUSEKEEPER:  On  small  dairy  farm.  Protes¬ 
tant,  non-smoker.  Write  fully  particulars 
and  salary  expected.  Opportunity  for  widow 
with  one  or  two  children.  John  Schneider, 
R,  D.  2,  Scotia,  New  York. _ 

PRACTICAL  cattleman  for  Registered  Angus 
herd.  Write  giving  details  of  age,  experience, 
salary  desired.  Brooks  Orchards,  Moorestown, 
New  Jersey. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


FARM  and  dairy  help  for  machine  and  hand 
milkers.  Tractor  men,  yard  men,  also  poul¬ 
try  and  all  kinds  of  labors.  Quinn  Employment 
Agency,  70  Warren  St.,  New  York  7,  N,  Y. 
COrtland  7-7865 _ 

FARM  Help:  NuWay  Placement  Bureau,  1749 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  29,  N.  Y. 
Telephone  TRalfalgar  6-9819.  Farm  help  our 
specialty.  Experienced,  reliable  men  available. 
WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class 
milkers,  poultrymen,  general  farm  workers. 
Ellinger’s  Employment  Agency,  271  Bowery, 
New  York  2,  N,  Y.  Phone:  GRamercy  3-8168-9. 

FARM  and  estate  manager,  educated  (53)  life- 

time  experience  in  all  branches  and  pure¬ 
bred  cattle,  requires  position  of  trust  and 
responsibility.  Excellent  references.  BOX  2205, 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER,  Mature  refined  lady,  position 
with  one  adult.  Protestant  farm  home.  State 
salary.  References  exchanged.  BOX  2206,  Rural 
New  Yorker. _ 

MARRIED  man,  capable  worker,  desires 
permanent  work  on  poultry  farm,  upstate 
New  York.  Have  some  experience  and  willing 
learn  more.  BOX  2207,  Rural  New  Yorker. 
GENTLEMAN,  single,  mature,  (interested  in 
writing  book)  seeks  situation,  country  offer¬ 
ing  living  expenses.  Practical  knowledge  of 
farms,  syntax,  children.  Excellent  references. 
BOX  2208,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

MAN :  Single,  handy,  experienced  carpentry, 
painting,  concrete.  BOX  2209,  Rural  New 
Y  orker. 

CULTURED  widow  in  late  forties,  a  certified 

nuxse  seeking  position;  one  or  two  adults 
in  suburban  community.  Excellent  cook  and 
homemaker;  capable  of  taking  full  charge, 
drive  own  car.  Telephone  all  day  Friday  or 
Sunday  Bellrose,  N.  Y.:  Fieldstone  7-2302. 
B.  J.  Coward,  246-02  Jamaica  Ave.,  Bellrose, 
New  York, _ 

WIDOW  63  wishes  position  as  housekeeper  on 

farm.  Prefer  New  Jersey.  White.  Protestant. 
P.  O.  Box  63,  Dayton,  New  Jersey. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE,  TO  KENT,  ETC. 

WANTED:  All  types  bare  and  stocked  farms. 

villages  and  rural  dwellings,  stores  and 
other  types  businesses:  phone  or  write  Werts 
Real  Estate.  Johnson  City.  N.  Y. _ 

SOUTHERN  New  Jersey:  Country  homes. 

farms,  acreage  for  agriculture  or  industry. 
Free  list  sent.  LeGore.  realtor.  Vineland. 
New  Jersey. _ 

TWO  choice  acres  $150  down,  $25  monthly; 

only  49  miles  from  bridge;  xh  mile  from 
village  on  hard  road.  Orange  County. 
Michaels  Broker,  Washingtonville,  N.  Y, _ 

GREENVILLE:  Summer  home  and  farm,  14 
rooms,  improvements,  outbuildings,  85  acres: 
$15,500;  terms.  BOX  2115,  Rural  New  Yorker. 
WANTED:  House  with  acreage  or  farm.  State 
or  hard  road  near  shopping  and  transporta¬ 
tion.  Price  reasonable.  State  full  details. 
BOX  2116.  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

MAINE  Coast  offers  salt  water  farms,  summer 
cottages,  picturesque  waterfront  building 
sites.  Please  describe  requirements.  A.  R. 
Carle,  Pleasant  Point,  Knox  County,  Maine. 
FARMS,  Country  Homes:  No.  1519.  Farm  of 
100  acres  of  gently  rolling  land  in  good  state 
of  cultivation.  Buildings  overlook  beautiful 
lake.  House,  eight  rooms  and  bath.  Barn  with 
24  stanchions  and  drinking  buckets.  Garage, 
poultry  house.  Only  $7,000.  No.  1284.  Dairy 
farm  of  100  acres  one  mile  village.  30  acres 
tillage.  House,  nine  rooms  and  bath.  Barn  with 
20  stanchions.  Milk  house,  silo,  garage;  $9,500. 
With  15  cows  and  farm  equipment  $12,700. 
No.  1531.  Country  home  and  part-time  farm. 
40  acres  with  frontage  on  river.  House,  six 
rooms  and  partial  bath.  Barn  with  nine  stan¬ 
chions.  Poultry  house  for  300  birds;  brook; 
$8,500.  Many  other  excellent  farms  and  country 
homes.  Send  for  free  bulletin.  Seth  T.  Wheat, 
Realtor,  Bainbridge,  N.  Y.  Branch  Offices  at 
Deposit  and  Walton,  N.  Y. _ 

FREE  Catalog.  Our  catalog  never  is  renewed 
all  at  one  time  nor  in  large  quantities.  Al¬ 
most  every  week  obsolete  pages  are  removed, 
new  ones  inserted,  or  others  revised.  We  know 
of  no  catalog  so  flexible  nor  kept  so  “fresh”. 
Be  sure  your  copy  is  not  old.  Four  Effs,  Box 
264-RNY,  Manchester,  New  Hampshire. _ 

CHATHAM,  N.  Y.:  10-room  colonial,  40  acres, 
secluded;  $10,500;  contact  owner.  BOX  1914, 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

FOR  Sale:  68  acres  land,  with  one  nice  board¬ 
ing  house,  with  21  rooms;  barn,  two  chicken 
houses;  large  dining  room,  nice  kitchen:  in 
the  heart  of  Catskill  Mountains.  BOX  2009, 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

WE  the  owner  have  70  acres,  most  of  it  work¬ 
able.  Three  houses  in  hills  of  Allegany  Co. 
Six  head  Holsteins,  registerable.  Water,  gas 
and  electricity.  Two  houses  rent  for  $30  per 
month.  Hard  top  road.  BOX  2210,  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ 

100  ACRE  Dutchess  County  dairy  farm,  $25,000. 
BOX  2211,  Rural  New  Yorker.  _ 

WANTED  Farm:  Above  10  acres,  hard  road, 
near  town,  small  house,  buildings  good 
shape.  Write  full  details,  cellar,  taxes,  land, 
etc.  Within  150  miles  New  York.  BOX  2212, 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Village,  plumbing  and  heating  hard¬ 
ware  store;  modern  fixtures  and  equipment, 
clean  and  completely  stocked.  Modern  living 
apartment  on  second  floor;  2-car  garage,  one 
acre  land.  Complete  price  $14,500.  BOX  2213, 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Inn,  located  3  ('2  miles  from 
Oswegatchie,  N.  Y.  on  good  town  road,  % 
acre  of  land,  good  hunting,  trapping,  fishing 
in  stocked  streams.  Garage,  extra  hunting 
camp,  electricity,  spring  water  in  kitchen. 
Selling  due  to  ill  health;  $5,000  takes  all.  BOX 
2214,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


FARM:  Good  income.  111  acres,  25  fruit,  10 
grapes,  60  tillable,  Niagara  County,  9-room 
home,  $34,000,  plus  equipment.  R.  Moran,  84 
Elmont  Ave.,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 


FOR  Sale:  7/8  acre  land,  8-room  house,  en¬ 
closed  porch,  large  closets,  good  water  front, 
two  roads,  4-mile  ocean,  lots  shade.  John 
Rodney,  R.  D.  Midway,  Rehoboth  Beach, 
Delaware. 


NEW  YORK  STATE:  A  fine  small  home  on 

three  acres  of  land,  in  wooded  area  with 
brook  at  your  front  door.  Home  has  hard¬ 
wood  floors,  fireplace  and  many  windows, 
price  $6,500.  40  acres  of  land  and  a  wonderful 
view  of  farm  land  and  hills,  fine  for  chickens 
with  2-story  chicken  house,  barn,  2-car  garage 
and  excellent  6-room  home  with  furnace  and 
modern  bath,  price  $6,000.  160  acre  farm  with 
machinery  including  two  trucks  and  two  trac¬ 
tors,  four  bedroom  oil  heated  house  fully 
furnished.  Owner  retiring.  Price  $16,500.  Barn 
with  35  stanchions,  second  barn  for  young 
stock,  230  acre  farm  with  80  tillable  and  in 
the  best  of  condition,  hot  water  in  barn  and 
milk  house.  Will  sell  fully  equipped  and  with 
35  milkers  and  15  young  stock  for  second 
house  available,  price  $44,000.  Olive  L.  Deuel, 
Broker.  W.  W.  Bates  Agency,  3  Main  St., 
Sidney,  New  York  Phone:  3-6331. 

FOR  Sale:  Old  home,  overlooking  mountains"! 

river,  excellent  condition,  artesian  water 
Mrs.  Roy  Clark,  Chester  Depot,  Vermont. 


DAIRY  and  Grain  Farms:  115  acres,  Finger 
Lakes  region,  stock  and  heavily  equipped, 
bargain  L-5656— $20,000;  198  acres  near  Odessa, 
stocked  and  equipped,  good  buy,  L-5662— 
$40,000;  470  acres,  52  head,  excellent  equipment, 
money  maker,  L-5658 — $70,000.  West’s.  J.  M,  & 
C.  D.  Winch,  Representatives,  3093  Lake  St., 
Box  11,  Elmira,  N,  Y,  Telephone:  3-9848. 
WANTED:  Stocked  and  equipped  dairy  farm. 

By  young,  experienced,  dairyman.  Best 
references.  No  smoking  or  drinking.  Can  pay 
$5,000  down.  Possession  September  1st.  Cleo 
Ford,  Cook  Road,  Grand  Blanc,  Michigan. 
NEW:  2-bedroom  ranch  type  home.  Will  sell 
like  rent.  Details  write:  James  Elwell, 
Naples,  New  York. _ 

RURAL  cabin,  electricity,  water,  gas,  refriger- 
ator,  Mayme  Krom,  Shinhopple,  New  York. 
RETIREMENT  home  with  income,  about  IV2 
acres,  9-room  house,  improvements,  large 
barn,  henhouse,  garden  planted,  description. 
Price,  picture  on  request.  E.  Emerson, 
Schenevus,  New  York, _ 

WANTED:  Dairy  farm,  1,000  acres,  more  or 
less,  bare.  Write  details,  A.  N.  Teplitz,  Jr. 
Tallman,  New  York. _ 

THE  FAMOUS  900  acre  Cloverdale  Farm:  300 
tillable,  300  pasture,  300  sugar  maple  and 
timber.  Ties  100 — will  sell  with  70  milkers,  two 
Diesel  tractors,  combine  (raise  dairy  feed  for 
$1  per  hundred)  19  miles  Burlington.  Three 
barns,  silos,  three  houses,  concrete  pig  house. 
All  hay,  grain,  earth  working  equipment, 
excellent  condition.  Two  sugar  houses  (one 
made  96  gallons  syrup  in  one  day!)  Price 
$84,000  .  275  acre  dairy  farm,  ties  64.  Steam 

heated  14  room  house.  69  Holsteins.  Two  trac¬ 
tors,  sugar  place,  all  equipment.  Bank  will 
lend  $25,000.  Total  price  $39,000.  Stocked! 
Sheepmen  look!  550  acre  brand  new  modern 
sheep  ranch.  Two  new  pole  barns.  Remodeled 
colonial  brick  house  in  your  own  isolated  em¬ 
pire  with  good  flock  200  sheep  and  all  equipment 
for  only  $25,000.  Whatever  you  want — if  its 
the  “Good  Earth”  we  have  it!  Farm,  live  and 
invest  in  the  heart  of  the  ski  country.  J.  R. 
Hunt,  Belvidere,  Vermont. _ _ 

EIGHT  Rooms:  Four  and  four  Summer  or  re¬ 

tirement,  patio,  cellar,  porch,  fireplaces, 
swimming;  $6,800:  $2,500  cash.  Rainbow  Ranch, 
Pine  Bush.  N.  Y. 


FOR  Sale:  Poultry  farm,  10,000  bird  capacity, 

fully  stocked  and  equipped,  4-story  henhouse 
32x188,  3-story  brooder  house  with  central 
heating  36x84.  Dwelling  eight  rooms  and  bath, 
oil  heat,  etc.,  modern  tenant  house,  on  good 
road  five  miles  from  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  price 
$55,000,  cash  required  $30,000.  Reason  for  sell¬ 
ing,  aged  owner  in  ill  health.  J.  A.  Strub, 
R.  D.  1,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


FARM:  40  acres  under  cultivation,  40  acres 

woodland,  large  house,  outbuildings,  elec¬ 
tricity,  deep  well,  on  highway,  owner,  terms. 
C.  A.  Falvey,  Newaygo,  Michigan. _ 

125  ACRES:  Rare  bargain,  dwelling  worth 

more.  Seven  rooms,  bath,  all  improvements. 
Beautiful  view,  barn  32x62  converted  for  poul¬ 
try;  80  acres  tillable;  $5,800;  part  down. 
Messing.  Route  1,  Otego,  N.  Y. 


SALE  or  trade:  160  acre  farm  for  smaller 

Pennsylvania  farm.  Doll,  R.  D.  3,  Oxford, 
New  York. 


FLORIDA  Tung  Grove :  20  acres,  three  years 

old.  Starts  bearing  this  year.  Bargain  price 
only  $4,500;  Vi  cash,  terms  on  balance.  Located 
in  Florida’s  finest  Tung  Growing  Center  near 
famous  Panama  City  Gulf  Resort.  Best  fishing, 
hunting.  Booklet  free.  Howard  Wood,  Foun- 
tain,  Florida. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Small  town  home  with  4-room 

apartment  income,  storm  windows,  doors, 
automatic  oil  furnace,  new  paint,  2-car  garage, 
workshop,  lawns,  garden,  fire  pond.  Reed, 
Schuyler  Lake,  New  York. _ 

$40,000  stocked  and  equipped.  Going  dairy 

farm,  140  acres,  pond,  stream,  barns,  silo,  24 
ties,  100  acres  tillable.  Eight  room  improved 
home,  2-car  garage.  31  head  registered 
Guernseys.  Almost  new  Ferguson  equipment. 
Owner  will  sell  bare  $25,000.  Will  take  mort¬ 
gage.  Good  county  road  in  Dutchess  County, 
New  York.  Phone:  Dorothy  Kistinger,  Volun¬ 
teer  8-7457.  Boos,  Branch  Office,  Stanfordville, 
New  York. _ 

INDIVIDUAL  retirement  homes,  country 

village,  sell  or  rent.  List  free.  Perry,  Brier 
Hill  2,  Pennsylvania. _ 

WANTED:  Farm  with  or  without  buildings, 

within  100  miles  N.  Y.  C.  details  including 
price.  Larsen,  152  Second  Ave.,  Brooklyn  15, 
New  York. 


Need  help.  .  . 

want  to  buy 
or  sell  a  farm 

or  get  a  job? 


FREE  List:  Otsego  County  retirement  homes, 
farms.  John  Chermack,  Realtor,  Schenevus, 
New  York. 


86  ACRES,  eight  rooms,  house  all  modern  im¬ 
provements,  oil,  double  garage,  barns.  Sacri- 
fice  $7,500,  Owner.  BOX  145,  Stratford,  N,  Y. 

FOR  Sale:  Grocery  with  beer  license.  Two 
apartments  upstairs.  Good  opportunity  for 
couple.  For  particulars  write.  Vincent 

Palmieri,  100  Maple  Ave.,  Saratoga  Springs, 
New  York. 


RETIREMENT  homes,  farms,  businesses. 
Feinen  Realty,  Plymouth,  New  Hampshire- 

288  TONS  of  milk  per  year:  Orange  County, 
N.  Y.,  operating  dairy  farm.  225  acres,  69 
head,  plus  all  equipment.  $22,000  yearly  in¬ 
come.  Modern  10-room  home;  modern  tenant 
house.  Apmt.  (only),  telephone  New  Paltz, 
5126.  C.  Boos,  Inc.,  Highland,  N.  Y. 

FOR  Sale:  Cheap  old  established  restaurant 
located  on  prominent  corner  at  Danbury, 
Conn.  Fair.  Includes  all  equipment,  seating 
116.  Jennings,  381  East  160th  St.,  New  York 
51,  N.  Y. _ | _ 

LOVELY  acre,  4-room  modern  expandable 

home  with  artesian  well;  one  mile  from 
Hopewell  Lake,  Hopewell,  Penna.  $9,500.  For 
more  information  write  Russell  Hembach, 
R.  D.  1,  Elvesson,  Pa. _ 

FOR  Sale:  9-room  house  and  lot.  Modern  con¬ 

veniences,  wonderful  water,  garage,  in  small 
village  on  hard  road.  Clair  Bailey,  So.  Gibson, 
Penna. 


WANTED:  East  Branch  Delaware  below  Dam, 

few  acres  frontage  with,  without  buildings 
for  camp.  Joe  Peller,  No.  Tarrytown,  N.  Y, 

MAIN  Highway:  Long  established  gas  station, 

lunchroom,  modern  home  acreage,  closing 
estate;  $16,500.  Also  90  acres,  2,800  feet  on 
lake,  modern  colonial  barns,  guest  cabins; 
$22,000,  George  Collester,  Springfield  9,  Mass. 

47  ACRES:  1,200  Leghorns,  barn  for  15  head; 

6-room  modern  house,  furnace.  Good  con¬ 
dition;  $8,000,  complete.  Bernard  Van  De  Weert, 
R.  D.  2,  Richford,  New  York. _ 

GOOD  Farm:  100  tillable  acres  and  woodland. 

Barns  for  chickens  or  dairy.  8-room  colonial 
home,  modern.  Beautiful  views.  Near  villages; 
16  miles  south  of  Albany,  N.  Y.;  $15,000.  Write 
“Owners”,  71  Norwood  Ave.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Telephone:  Albany  8-8446. _ 

RETIRE  with  income  in  Saratoga  Springs, 

health  and  racing  resort.  Widow  will  sacrifice 
three  family  house,  four  garages  all  in  good 
condition.  Yearly  income  over  $3,000.  Price 
$9,000  including  good  furniture.  Mrs.  M.  Field- 
man,  56  Maple  Ave.,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

FARM  house,  some  acreage;  owner.  BOX  2217, 

Rural  New  Yorker.  _ 

CENTRAL  New  York:  Near  Lake  Keuka,  com¬ 

fortable  8-room  country  home;  10  years  old, 
modern  kitchen  and  bath,  central  heat,  hard¬ 
wood  floors,  insulated.  10-stanchion  basement 
barn  nearby  can  be  purchased  and  all  or  any 
part  of  100  acres.  All  on  cement  highway  three 
miles  from  Penn  Yan.  Owner  leaving  State. 
Benson  &  McGough,  Brokers,  418  Liberty  St., 
Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 

SELLING  Adirondack  motel,  well  located, 

prosperous.  Mary  Cummings,  Putnam,  Wash- 
mgton  County,  New  York.  B.  Mosier,  Realtor. 
DELAWARE  County  hunters’  paradise;  furn¬ 
ished,  200  acres,  4-year-old  cabin,  dishwasher, 
washer,  plumbing,  garage,  trout  stream,  farm 
pond,  springs,  standing  timber,  quarry;  $7,000. 
Quick  sale  to  settle  estate.  BOX  2218,  Rural 
New  Yorker. 


97  acres  on  farm-market  road,  two  miles 
from  viillage,  nine  ponds  stocked  with  bait 
minnows;  good  fishing,  bird  and  deer  hunting. 
6-room  house,  modern  conveniences.  Forced 
sale  due  to  death:  $7,500.  Barns,  garage.  Mrs. 
June  V.  Cole,  South  Otselic,  N.  Y. _ 

11  YEARS  on  this  productive  farm  now  has 

to  give  up.  196  acres,  85  tillable,  75  pasture, 
35  woods,  barn  40  by  120,  buckets,  41  ties, 
167-ft.  drilled  well,  two  silos,  8-can  cooler 
lovely  10-room  home,  bath,  furnace,  9-acre 
pond  stocked  with  trout,  46-head  stock  33 
milkers,  three  tractors,  field  chopper,  hay  baler 
Willys  truck;  $1,000  month  milk  check.  Three 
miles  from  beautiful  village.  $30,000,  half  down 
C.  Marnell,  8  West  Main  St.,  Telephone  Sidney*. 
N.  Y.  3-7988. 


FOR  Sale  in  Delaware,  7-room  house,  three 

acres;  new  outbuildings.  O.  M.  Fibelkorn, 
Felton,  Delaware. _ 

35  ACRE  apple  orchard,  fully  equipped  Over 

700  bearing  trees.  Good  crop  included. 
Modern  9-room  house.  Beautiful  view.  State 
Road  30.  Churches  and  good  schools  near. 
Eucephus  Becker,  R.  D.  2,  Schoharie,  N  Y 


COUNTRY  BOARD 


YVAiN.iiL.D  Boarders:  Retired,  pensioners,  etc. 

Widow.  Small  farm.  Ulster  County.  BOX 
2215,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

NICE  country  home  for  retired  gentleman 

boarders.  Excellent  home  cooked  meals. 
BOX  2216,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


REFINED 

Velvador 


rest  home  for  retired  folks. 
Acres,  Box  226,  Tilton,  N.  H. 


See  Page  395  for  more  Subscriber’s 
Exchange  Advertisements. 


Advertise  Here  for  Quick  Results! 

For  the  low,  low  cost  of  20c 

,  PLEASE  PUBLISH  THE  FOLLOWING: 

per  word  your  message  will 
be  read  in  more  than  300,- 

000  farm  homes  throughout  . 

the  Northeast.  Many  Rural 

New  Yorker  readers  use  . 

these  columns  consistently. 

You’ll  find,  as  they  have,  . * . 

that  a  small  ad  brings 

immediate  response.  . 

IT’S  EASY,  TOO.  Simply 
fill-in  the  attached  blank 

and  send  it  along  with  your  . 

remittance.  If  you  want  to 

use  a  box  number,  add  $1.00  . 

to  the  total  cost. 

Don’t  Delay ..  .Write  Today! 

NEXT  ISSUE,  JULY  20  . 

CLOSES  JULY  5  name 
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To  Guard  Against  Rust 
and  Corrosion 

Practically  all  sealing  problems 
occurring  on  cars,  trucks,  balers, 
tractors,  combines  and  stationary  en¬ 
gines  used  for  pumping  purposes  can 
be  solved  with  scientifically  formu¬ 
lated  sealing  compounds  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  today.  Even  spots  where  the  seal 
comes  in  contact  with  high  detergent 
and  diester  lubricants,  which  wash  I 
out  all  ordinary  sealants,  can  be 
sealed  with  a  sealant  specifically  pro-  i 
duced  to  resist  these  lubricants. 

Rust  and  scale,  which  rob  farm 
equipment  of  its  power,  can  be  con¬ 
trolled  with  maintenance  chemicals. 
Where  heavy  accumulations  of  rust 
and  scale  are  causing  overheating, 
heavy  duty  radiator  cleaners  can  get 
rid  of  them.  Water  pump  lubricants 
function  both  for  lubrication  and  as 
anti-corrosion  additives.  Minor  leaks 
in  the  cooling  system  can  be  sealed 
with  radiator  cements  which  prevent 
the  formation  of  rust. 

Penetrants  and  rust  looseners  are 
particularly  important  in  preparing 
farm  machinery  for  winter  storage. 
An  effective  penetrating  oil  displaces 
water  from  metallic  surfaces  and 
thus  acts  as  a  corrosion  inhibitor 
and  lubricant  even  between  surfaces 
with  close  tolerances.  Where  rust  has 
“frozen”  parts  after  exposure,  a  rust 
loosener  can  free  them,  while  dis¬ 
solving  the  paint,  varnish,  gum,  cor¬ 
rosion  products  and  carbon  binder 
which  contribute  to  “freezing.” 

Oil  and  lubrication  products  also 
play  a  big  role  in  farm  equipment 
maintenance.  A  good  motor  oil  ad¬ 
ditive  can  eliminate  and  prevent  the 
gums,  sludge  and  carbon  binders  that 
the  low-compression  engines  installed 
in  most  farm  machinery  have  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  form.  In  addition  to  improv¬ 
ing  the  operation  of  sluggish  engines, 
a  motor  oil  additive  protects  machin¬ 
ery  when  it  is  not  in  use.  Putting  the 
additive  in  the  crankcase  of  tractors, 
combines,  balers  and  mowers  and 
then  running  the  equipment  for  a 
short  time  retards  the  formation  of 
acid  and  stops  corrosion  of  metal 
parts  during  storage. 

Another  recurring  problem  for 
farmers — care  of  equipment  which  is 
in  constant  contact  with  moist  pro¬ 
duce  on  the  ground  (sickle  bars  on 
mowing  machines  and  combines,  for 
exampie)— can  be  solved  with  mainte¬ 
nance  chemicals.  An  efficient  anti¬ 
seize  compound  will  help  prevent 
formation  of  corrosion  and  rust  dur¬ 
ing  use.  It  also  will  serve  as  a  lubri¬ 
cant  on  the  assembly  of  equipment 
and  makes  disassembly  easier  for 
repair  or  overhaul  of  equipment  in 
contact  with  moist  produce. 


FARM  POLICY  PLANNERS 


X Modern  Model.  CoM*N  •, 
%j.  (someday)  A 

if  i  rn  1 1  |  n 
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Books  on  Soils  and  Crops 

Forage  and  Pasture  Crops, 


W.  A.  Wheeler . $8.75 

Elements  of  Soil  Conservation, 

Hugh  H.  Bennett .  6.50 

Diseases  of  Field  Crops, 

James  G.  Dickson .  6.00 

Soils  and  Fertilizers, 

Firman  E.  Bear .  6.00 

Grassland  Farming  in  the  Humid 
Northeast, 

Ford  S.  Prince .  6.00 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 


Discover  the  new  POWEi  STAR 


The  Dynamic  3-Plow  D-14 


Long ...  Low. .  .with  High  Crop  Clearance 


You  will  have  to  search  in  the  future  for  a  tractor  to  com¬ 
pare  with  the  dynamic  new  D-14.  Nothing  like  it  has  ever 
been  built  before.  When  you  step  on  the  low,  roomy 
platform  .  .  .  you  step  years  ahead  into  a  new  world  of 
power  farming. 

Here  is  engineering  in  action  — with  your  choice  of  8 
forward  speeds  .  .  .  and  exclusive  Power  Director  control. 
The  D-14  is  completely  new  from  radiator  to  drawbar. 


Engineering  in  Action 
in  the  new  D-14 


New  Power  Director — 8  speeds 
forward.  Lets  you  quick-shift  to 
high  or  low  range  on-the-go. 
Live  hydraulic  system  and  PTO. 


Discover  firsthand  all  the  advanced  engineering  in  this 
years -ahead  tractor.  Allis -Chalmers  wants  you  to  do  one 
thing.  Try  it  on  your  own  farm.  Your  Allis-Chalmers  dealer 
will  gladly  arrange  your  discovery  drive,  soon. 

ALLIS-CHALMERS,  FARM  EQUIPMENT  DIVISION,  MILWAUKEE  I,  WISCONSIN 


SNAP-COUPLER,  POWER-CRATER  and  TRACTION  BOOSTER  are  Allis-Chalmers  trademarks. 

ALLIS-CHALMERS 


New  Range  Selector 

regulates  TRACTION 
BOOSTER  system  in¬ 
dependent  of  implement 
lift  and  lower.  Drive 
wheel  traction  is  con¬ 
trolled  automatically. 
Hydraulic  system  thinks 
X  >  for  you. 


a 


New  3-posifion  easy- 
rid  e  seat.  Roomy  non- 
skid  platform  for  safe 
standing. 


New  4-cylinder  POWER- 

CRATER  engine.  Peak  per¬ 
formance  on  regular 
gasoline. 


New  Roll-Shift  Front  AxSe. 

Spaces  front  wheels  without 
blocks  or  jacks.  Companion 
to  Power-Shift  rear  wheels, 
introduced  by  Allis- 
Chalmers.  Power  Steering 
if  you  want  it. , 


SNAP-COUPLER  hitch. Rear- p  v 
mounted  implements  inter-©  cs  i 
change  with  WD  andSi  ~  - 
WD-45  Tractors.  Optional"**  " 
equipment  includes  trans-*  ^ , 
port  valve  and  remote  ram  p 
for  implements  with  trans-  2  > 

port  wheels.  *  '! 

«<  » 


*  v 

HEAR  the  National  Farrrt^  *  f 

and  Home  Hour  —  NB&*  *  r_ 

ftl  c 

Radio  — Every  Saturday . 
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Midsummer  Milk  Making 


N 


Three  -  Level 


ICKING  is  the  only  step  in  the 
growing,  handling  and  packing 
of  tree  fruits  that  has  not 
been  extensively  mechanized. 
Because  it  is  difficult  and 
time-consuming  labor,  growers 
everywhere  are  interested  in 
the  development  of  techniques  and  machines 
that  will  make  harvesting  easier,  faster  and 
less  costly.  While  we  do  not  claim  to  have  found 
the  final  answer  here  at  Michigan  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  we  have  come  up  with  an  idea  that 
is  worthy  of  consideration.  In  effect,  the  pick¬ 
ing  operation  is  broken  down  into  three  steps. 
This  procedure  makes  it  possible  for  workers 
to  become  specialists  and  to  use  equipment  de¬ 
signed  for  a  particular  job  they  are  doing.  The 
system  has  been  named  “the  three-team 
method  of  picking.” 

The  Three-Team  Method 

In  this  new  method  of  picking,  a  ground  crew 
consisting  of  three  or  four  workers  begins  by 
picking  all  of  the  fruit  that  can  be  reached 
from  the  ground.  The  fruit  is  harvested  in 
picking  buckets  and  is  then  transferred  to  field 
crates  or  bulk  boxes,  as  in  the  conventional 
method.  Members  of  this  ground-level  crew 
do  not  carry  ladders.  As  soon  as  they  finish 
one  tree,  they  move  to  the  next  one  in  the 
row  and  proceed  again. 

This  ground  crew  is  followed  by  a  mid¬ 
section  crew  of  three  or  four  pickers  who  work 
from  seven-foot  stepladders  or  from  other 
equipment  which  enables  them  to  pick  fruit  still 
in  the  tree  below  a  height  of  approximately 
14  feet. 

These  workers  are  followed  by  a  top  crew 
of  three  or  four  pickers  who  use  long  ladders 
or  other  equipment  with  which  they  can  reach 
all  of  the  fruit  that  remains  on  the  tree. 

The  number  of  workers  in  the  various  crews 
should  be  regulated  in  such  a  way  that  they 
move  through  the  orchard  at  about  the  same 
rate.  For  example,  in  an  orchard  where  none 
of  the  fruit  is  more  than  16  feet  from  the 
ground,  a  top  crew  of  one  or  two  men  could 
probably  handle  all  that  is  left  by  the  mid¬ 
section  crew. 

Equipment  for  the  Multi-Level  Harvest 

The  conventional  picking  bucket  is  the  only 
piece  of  equipment  used  by  the  men  who  work 
from  the  ground.  In  the  mid-section  crew,  in 
addition  to  picking  buckets  the  workers  must 
be  supplied  with  equipment  which  will  enable 
them  to  reach  the  fruit  in  the  middle  of  the 


Picking  of 


tree.  The  seven-foot  stepladders  which  well 
serve  this  purpose  are  available  on  most  fruit 
farms  already. 

In  an  effort  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the 
mid-section  crew,  various  other  pieces  of 
equipment  were  tried.  A  lightweight  platform 
that  could  be  moved  by  the  individual  picker 
was  developed.  The  experimental  platform  was 
four  feet  wide,  eight  feet  long  and  six  feet  high. 


By  H.  P.  GASTON  &  J.  H.  LEVIN 


It  had  two  wheels  at  one  end  and  a  handle  at 
the  other  to  facilitate  moving.  Such  a  platform 
can  be  constructed  at  a  cost  of  $15  or  $20  for 
materials.  This  piece  of  equipment  can  possi¬ 
bly  prove  useful  in  pruning  as  well  as  in 
picking. 

Several  growers  have  constructed  other 
mechanical  aids  to  assist  them  in  picking  the 
mid-section.  One  device  was  a  wooden  platform 
built  on  a  tractor-mounted  hayloader;  it  can 
be  lifted  into  the  trees  by  hydraulic  cylinders. 
Another  aid  was  a  power-operated  step- 
platform.  Other  platforms  of  various  types 
have  also  been  tried. 

Reaching  the  Top 

Top-section  crew  workers  must  be  supplied 
with  picking  buckets  and  equipment  which 
will  enable  them  to  reach  the  fruit  in  the  very 
tops  of  the  trees.  Straight  ladders  of  sufficient 
length  serve  this  purpose  and  are  found  on 
most  fruit  farms.  Attempts  have  also  been 
made  to  develop  machines  that  will  hold  a 
worker  in  picking  position  in  the  upper  part 
of  a  tree.  These  machines  usually  consist  of 
hydraulically  operated  booms  or  hoists  that 
can  be  controlled  from  the  picking  platform. 
We  tried  several  machines  of  this  type. 

In  harvesting  the  lower  section,  the  ground 
crew  picked  at  the  average  per-worker  rate 


Apples 


of  12.8  bushels  per  hour.  This  was  3.4  bushels 
more  than  the  average  rate  attained  by  the 
same  pickers  working  the  entire  tree  in  a  con¬ 
ventional  manner.  The  relatively  high  rate  was 
probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  men  were 
free  to  use  both  hands.  They  did  not  carry 
ladders,  and  they  worked  from  the  ground 
where  their  footing  was  secure. 

When  picking  the  mid-section,  workers  using 
seven-foot  stepladders  attained  a  rate  of  9.8 
bushels  per  man  per  hour.  This  was  less  than 
the  rate  achieved  by  the  ground  crew,  but  the 
decrease  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  work 
was  done  from  ladders  which  had  to  be  carried, 
set  up,  climbed  and  descended  frequently.  This 
rate  was,  however,  slightly  higher  than  that 
attained  when  the  conventional  method  was 
used. 

Height  vs.  Speed 

When  workers  used  22-foot  ladders  in  pick¬ 
ing  the  tops,  the  rate  of  picking  was  seven 
bushels  per  man  per  hour.  This  was  5.8  bushels 
less  than  the  rate  at  which  the  ground  crew 
operated,  2.8  less  than  that  of  the  mid-section 
crew,  and  2.4  less  than  the  rate  attained  by 
workers  picking  in  the  conventional  manner. 
This  relatively  slow  rate  of  harvest  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  top  pickers  had  to  carry 
long  ladders  which  were  both  heavy  and  diffi¬ 
cult  to  set.  They  also  spent  considerable  time 
going  up  and  down  the  ladders.  Furthermore, 
their  footing  was  never  very  secure,  and  it 
was  often  necessary  to  hold  onto  the  ladder 
with  one  hand  while  picking  with  the  other. 

The  commercial  booms  and  hoists  which  we 
tried  enabled  workers  to  increase  the  rate  at 
which  the  top  of  the  tree  was  picked.  The  ma¬ 
chines  are  expensive,  however.  At  present 
prices  their  advantage  in  the  increased  rate  at 
which  apples  are  picked  is  more  than  offset 
by  overhead  and  maintenance  costs. 

The  three-team  system  makes  it  possible  to 
increase  the  average  rate  at  which  apples  can 
be  picked.  Although  the  increase  is  relatively 
small  —  a  bushel  per  worker  per  hour  —  it  is 

( Continued  on  Page  409 ) 


With  ground ,  middle  and  top  crews  working  their 
own  unique  ways  through  the  orchard 9  the  harvest 
can  be  faster  —  and  less  costly .  Multi-level  picking 
is  an  encouraging  new  way  to  gather  the  apples * 
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WATER ,  WATER ,  EVERYWHERE 


the  Story  of  Northeast  Farm  Ponds 

By  ARTHUR  B.  BEAUMONT 


F  nearly  three-fourths  of  the 
earth’s  surface  is  covered  by 
water,  as  geographers  say  it 
is,  why  should  we  have  all  this 
farm  pond  construction?  It 
would  seem  that  water  would 
be  waiting  wherever  the  world 
— and  agriculture — might  want  it.  The  rea¬ 
sons,  of  course,  are  that  most  of  the  earth’s 
water  is  salty  and  that,  anyway,  it  is  not  at 
all  evenly  distributed  enough  for  the  conveni¬ 
ence  of  farm  folks.  So  the  farm  landscape  is 
fast  becoming  dotted  with  ponds  of  fresh 
water. 

The  recent  upsurge  in  pond  building  results 
from  improvements  in  earth-moving  equipment 
and  from  availability  of  technical  service 
through  soil  conservation  districts.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  farm  ponds  in  the  United  States  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  almost  one  and  a  half  million.  The 
Soil  Conservation  Service,  working  through 
local  districts,  has  itself  given  assistance  in 
construction  of  about  750,000,  and  the  num¬ 
ber  increases  by  75,000  to  90,000  each  year. 

While  the  Northeast  States  were  a  little  slow 
in  getting  into  this  activity,  in  soil  conservation 
districts  of  the  13  states  from  Maine  to  Vir¬ 
ginia  about  45,000  farm  ponds  have  now  never¬ 
theless  been  built.  Pond  building  has  actually 
become  one  of  the  most  popular  SCS  activities; 
and  pond  using  is  certainly  a  popular  farm 
activity.  Many  farmers  starting  with  a  single 
pond  find  they  want  two,  or  more.  The  pond 
a  Massachusetts  farmer  built  primarily  for 
irrigation  proved  so  popular  to  his  family  that 
he  had  to  build  another;  he  now  has  four.  A 
Pennsylvania  farmer  who  started  raising  gold¬ 
fish  in  a  small  pond  now  has  20  ponds. 

The  dictionary  definition  of  a  pond  is  “a 
body  of  water  naturally  or  artificially  confined”; 
one  is  usually  considered  to  be  smaller  than 


a  lake.  It  is  true  that  early  American  settlers 
in  Massachusetts  did  refer  to  nearly  all  inland 
bodies  of  water  as  ponds.  But  in  recent  years, 
due  to  developments  in  recreation  and  tourism, 
many  of  these  have  been  rechristened  with 
glamorous  names  as  lakes.  There  is  still  one 
well-known  pond  whose  name  no  one  dares 
change:  Walden  Pond.  Immortalized  by  Henry 
David  Thoreau,  this  “pond”  in  Concord,  Mass., 
has  an  area  of  62  acres.  Having  a  surface  of 
more  than  20  acres,  it  would  ordinarily  be 
considered  a  small  lake.  But  it  is  a  “great” 
pond,  according  to  Massachusetts  classification, 
and  laws  affecting  fishing,  hunting,  and  boating 
on  it  and  other  “great’  ponds  are  different  than 
those  for  smaller  ponds. 

Ponds  are  commonly  classified  and  named 
accordingly  to  their  use  —  as  fish  pond,  for 
example.  But  farm  pond  is  a  general  name, 
indicating  location  more  than  anything  else. 
A  multiple-use  farm  pond,  i.e.,  one  having  two 
or  more  uses,  is  the  most  common  type  in  the 
Northeast.  Multiple  uses  include  irrigation, 
stock  watering,  swimming,  boating,  skating  and 
fire  fighting.  One  farmer  has  a  pond  primarily 
as  recreation  for  hired  help.  The  ice  pond  once 
common  in  the  northern  states  is  now  almost  a 
thing  of  the  past. 

Simple  Ponds  Are  Popular 

Ponds  are  also  classified  according  to  method 
of  construction.  A  dugout  pond  is  made  on 
level,  or  nearly  level,  land  by  merely  scooping 
out  soil  with  a  bulldozer.  The  material  re¬ 
moved,  known  as  spoil,  is  either  spread  out 
near  the  pond,  or  it  is  carted  away.  Frequently, 
a  farmer  can  save  money  by  spreading  the 
spoil  and  then  grading  it  off  with  his  own 
equipment.  Dugout  ponds  obtain  most  of  their 
water  from  springs,  from  seepage,  or  from  a 
high  water  table.  They  are  the  most  popular 


ponds  in  the  coastal  plain  parts  of  New  England 
and  the  North  Atlantic  seaboard;  there  are 
over  three  times  as  many  dugouts  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,  New  Jersey  and  Delaware  as  dam  types. 
The  dugout  pond  is  the  simplest  type  to  con¬ 
struct,  and  it  is  cheapest,  too.  It  requires  no 
dam,  no  overflow  pipe,  no  spillway.  But  it  can¬ 
not  be  fitted  with  a  drain  pipe;  and  this  is  a 
disadvantage — it  can  be  emptied  only  by  pump¬ 
ing.  Sometimes  recharging  from  springs  and 
seeps  is  so  rapid  that  emptying  is  either  slow 
or  impossible.  This,  of  course,  is  often  an 
advantage. 

Sturdier  Dams  for  New  York 

The  dam-type  or  breastwork  pond  is  the 
most  popular  in  New  York  State,  Pennsylvania, 
West  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Virginia;  there 
are  more  than  twice  as  many  of  these  as  there 
are  the  dugout  types.  Engineering  is  usually 
necessary  for  the  construction  of  worthwhile 
dam-type  ponds.  Because  of  capital  investment 
in  construction,  of  hazards  in  flooding,  and  of 
destruction  of  property  and  life  by  breaking 
of  dams,  amateurs  should  not  try  to  build  this 
pond  type  as  a  do-it-yourself  project.  Some 
states  have  laws  requiring  official  approval  of 
dams  above  a  certain  height,  of  impoundments 
greater  than  a  certain  number  of  gallons,  and 
of  reservoirs  whose  watershed  exceeds  a  given 
area.  Fortunately,  engineering  assistance  in 
pond  construction  is  now  available  frde  of 
charge  through  soil  conservation  districts  in 
practically  all  counties  in  the  Northeast.  It  is 
a  matter  of  pride  among  many  SCS  technicians 
that  only  about  a  seventh  of  one  per  cent  of 
dams  built  with  their  assistance  have  failed. 
In  five  northeast  states  there  has  been  no  fail¬ 
ure  of  SCS-supervised  dams  at  all. 

(Continued  on  Page  407) 


The  fine  farm  pond  at  the  left  in  Dutchess  County ,  N.  Y.,  provides  a  so-called  midtiple-use  supply  of  water,  but  the  one  on  the  right  is  designed 
primarily  for  spraying  and  irrigating  peach  and  apple  orchards.  With  an  area  of  2.3  acres  and  a  depth  of  18  feet,  its  capacity  is  six  million  gallons. 


Photos:  Soil  Conservation  Service 

Safety  must  be  a  concern  with  farm  ponds.  The  one  on  the  left  in  Massachusetts  is  enclosed  by  woven  wire  that  will  fend  children  of  pre-climbing 
age.  The  Pennsylvania  pond  on  the  right  offers  different  kind  of  safety:  providing  water  for  stock  and  for  recreation,  it  stands  by  for  fire  protection. 

July  20,  1957 
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Gain  A  Year- PLANT  NOW 

SI 

HAWSER 

25  plants 


a 


25  for  $2.00  250  for  $10.00 

50  for  3.25  500  for  18.00 

100  for  5.00  1000  for  30.00 


Each  plant  yields  ^  pints  a  year! 


ThousandsofGiantBerries 

Most  amazing  new  strawberry  :  Complete  satisfaction  unconditionally  guaranteed !  If  dis- 
NOW  READY!  — Stern’s  miracle  appointed  in  any  way,  keep  plants  without  charge’ 


"EMPIRE” !  Enormous  producers 
—  each  plant  averaged  6  pints  a 
year.  They  resist  drought— actually 
thrive  in  hot  dry  weather.  Magnifi¬ 
cent  flavor!  Big,  firm,  sweet,  extra 
juicy  and  red ! 

Our  Finest  Grade  Plants 

Official!  Largest  No.  1  size  — the 
best  and  biggest  grade.  Strong  well 
developed  crowns  and  roots  with¬ 
stand  severe  winter  conditions. 

Jstern’s  Nurseries 

Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


Plant  Now  For  Crops  This  Coming  Spring! 
last  Chance!  Mail  Coupon!  Order  Now  FOR  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY! 

If  you  plant  these  now,  you’ll  have  berries  in  Spring  1958 


n 


STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R  •  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Send  my  "PLUM-SIZE”  strawberry  plants.  If  not  de¬ 
lighted,  you  will  return  my  money— I’ll  keep  plants  with¬ 
out  charge.  (Send  check  or  money  order) 

□  25  for  $2.00 

□  50  for  $3.25 

□  100  for  $5.00 

□  250  for  $10.00 

□  500  for  $18.00 

□  1000  for  $30.00 

Postpaid 


Name- 


Address- 


City- 


-State- 


GET  THE  BEST 
INCONCRETE  St  LOS 

COROSTONS- 

4  STRONG  —  T-Beam  Ac- 
▼  tion  for  maximum 
strength. 


LONG  LIVED  —  Staves 
are  corrugated  and  vi¬ 
brated  in  individual 
molds  for  long  life. 

»  NO.  1  QUALITY— State 
~  approved  aggregate. 


SMOOTH,  ATTRAC¬ 
TIVE,  SELF  CLEAN¬ 
ING.  Never  needs 
painting. 


* 

UNIVERSAL  STEEL  SILO  CO.  < - , 

J  WEEDSPORT,  N.  Y.  BOX  217-R  j 

I  Please  send  me  free  booklet  on  Univer-  I 
|  sal  Silos. 

!  Name . . . . .  | 

|  Address  .  j 

L-y- ---- ----  ii':J 


-  HAY-ASMA  TABLETS  - 

Relieves  asthma  and  hay  fever.  Now  sold 
without  prescription.  Proven,  tested.  50 
tablets  $1.75,  1 00-S2.95.  Send  check,  M.  0. 
VITAMINS  —  60%  off.  .  .write  for  free 
price  list. 

VITA  MART  DRUG  SERVICE 
31-12  BROADWAY,  ASTORIA,  NEW  YORK 


■  ">  /%  TTXT^TT*  io.ooo  gallons 

-Ca-XX^I  JL  BATTLESHIP  GRAY 
Exterior  Paint,  suitable  tor  metal  or  wood,  perfect 
condition,  packed  In  five-gallon  steel  eant.  Cancella¬ 
tion  on  large  Marine  order.  Price  $6.00  per  5  gal.  can. 
Cheek  with  order.  F.O.B.  RAHWAY.  NEW  JERSEY. 
COMMERCIAL  CHEMICAL  CO.,  RAHWAY.  N.  J. 


NEW  JET  TORCH  destroys  weeds,  stumps,  rocks. 
Get  Free  Bulletin.  SINE,  RN-2,  QUAKERTOWN,  PA. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  " square  deal '.**  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 


3-WAY  TUNE-UP  FOR 
power  equipment’ 


Easy  to  make  sure  your  power  equip¬ 
ment  runs  at  peak  efficiency!  Permatex 
Toon-Oyl  gives  o  3-way  tune-up.  Removes 
carbon  and  gum,  prevents  corrosion,  re¬ 
duces  friction. 

Order  now  from  your  implement  dealer 
or  any  automotive  store. 

PERMATEX  COMPANY,  INC. 

300  Broadway 
Huntington  Station,  N.Y. 


OPPORTUNITY  FOR 
MIDDLE-AGED  MAN 

We  need  a  few  reliable  men 
to  act  as  our  local  represen¬ 
tatives  and  take  subscriptions  to 
The  R.  N.-Y.  Liberal  com¬ 
missions  allowed  on  both  new 
and  renewal  orders.  Each  man 

is  given  exclusive  territory  and 
\ 

can  earn  substantial  income. 
Must  own  car.  References  re¬ 
quired.  Write  — 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


A  SEPTEMBER  DELIVEREY! 

HIGHEST  QUALITY  — CERTIFIED 

WINTER  WHEAT 

GENESEE _(WHIT_E)_ond_ CORNELL  595  (WHITE) 

TtUD^OtT^kND'SvOl^ 

BALBOA  AND  ROSEN  WINTER  RYE 

Contact  Our  Local  Agent  or  Write  Dept.  R  for  Prices 

L.  P.  GUN  SON  &  CO.  lml  ROCHESTER  I,  N.Y. 

Representatives  Wanted  For  Unassigned  Territories 
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Cures  for  Cabbage  Ills 

CONTROL  OF  CABBAGE  WORMS 

Because  modern  generations  of 
cabbage  worms  are  about  10  times 
more  resistant  to  DDT  than  were 
their  ancestors  in  1944  (when  DDT 
was  first  used),  difficulty  has  been 
encountered  in  their  control.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  the  Connecticut  Station 
at  New  Haven  carried  out  an  experi¬ 
ment  last  year  to  see  if  DDT  was 
still,  nevertheless,  a  good  material  or 
if  other  insecticides  were  more  effec¬ 
tive.  The  materials  tested  along 
with  DDT  were  toxaphene,  Dilan, 
dieldrin,  isodrin,  endrin.  In  accord¬ 
ance  with  standard  practice,  each 
was  applied  as  a  dust  in  amount  of 
32  pounds  per  acre.  Dilan  was  more 
effective  than  DDT  in  controlling  the 
worms,  but  it  allowed  increased  dam¬ 
age  by  aphids.  Endrin  performed 
with  promise  and  is  considered 
worthy  of  further  trial  and  study. 
Overall,  though,  it  was  found  that 
DDT  still  gives  adequate  control  of 
the  cabbage  worms. 


TO  PREVENT  VIRUS 

Two  types  of  virus  which  attack 
cabbage  plants  can  be  controlled  by 
killing  aphids,  according  to  the 
Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station.  The  so-called  A,  or  tur¬ 
nip  mosaic,  virus  and  the  B,  or  cauli¬ 
flower  mosaic,  virus  may  cause 
yields  to  go  down  to  as  little  as  25 
per  cent  of  normal.  The  earlier  the 
infection  occurs  in  the  life  of  cab¬ 
bage  plants,  the  greater  the  loss. 
Aphids  are  the  chief  carriers  of  the 
viruses.  Another  means  of  control¬ 
ling  these  cabbage  virus  infections, 
Station  scientists  say,  is  to  eradicate 
other  plants  which  may  harbor  them. 
Wild  mustard,  yellow  rocket  and 
other  cruciferous  weeds  should  be 
banished  from  the  vicinity  of  cab¬ 
bage  seedbeds.  Two  and  a  half 
pounds  of  either  25  per  cent  wettable 
malathion  powder  or  1.5  pints  of  five- 
pounds-per-gallon-malathion  emulsion 
in  100  gallons  of  water  sprayed  as 
needed  keep  aphids  controlled  on 
cabbage.  Thirty  pounds  of  four  per 
cent  malathion  per  acre  are  also 
effective.  None  of  these  should  be 
used  a  week  before  harvest. 

Freeze  the  Beans  —  and 
the  Weevils,  Too 

In  regard  to  methods  of  getting 
rid  of  weevils  in  beans,  the  easiest 
way  is  to  pack  the  dry  beans  in  glass 
jars  and  place  them  in  the  freezer 
for  two  or  three  days.  The  refriger¬ 
ation  does  not  injure  the  beans 
either  for  seed  or  for  food.  We  are 
now  using  beans  of  the  1953  crop 
without  the  slightest  trace  of  weevil 
damage.  e.  f.  b. 


I  will  give  you  my  way  of  con¬ 
trolling  weevils  in  beans:  freeze 
them,  or  cook  them.  If  you  live  in 
the  North,  store  the  beans  in  a  cold 
building  where  they  will  freeze, 
either  before  or  after  threshing.  If 
you  are  keeping  the  beans  for  food 
only,  put.  them  in  a  moderate  oven 
and  heat  thoroughly.  Both  ways  are 
safe  and  both  destroy  the  weevils. 
There  is  little  possibility  of  the  beans 
becoming  weevil  infested  thereafter. 
Carbon  disulphide  will  accomplish 
the  same  results,  but  it  is  dangerous 
to  use.  MRS.  R.  N.  P. 


I  put  the  beans  in  a  tight  can  and 
place  a  saucer  on  top,  putting  liquid 
carbon  disulphide  in  the  saucer.  No 
liquid  touches  the  beans.  I  leave  it 
closed  tight  for  12  to  24  hours,  then 
take  them  out.  We  have  used  the 
beans  as  food  for  years  and  have  no 
ill  effects.  The  fumes  are  poison,  but 
I  never  heard  they  poisoned  the 
beans. 

About  planting  in  June,  it  is  not 
always  effective.  Often  frost  comes 
before  all  the  pods  are  filled  out.  I 
am  a  long-time  gardener  well  past 
82,  and  I  have  tried  many  methods 
of  controlling  the  bean  weevil. 

Massachusetts  f.  f 


Raspberry  Canes  Need 
Pruning 

Writing  in  Fruit  Notes  recently, 
A.  R.  French  of  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  declares  that  “.  .  .no 
other  fruit  suffers  more  from  the 
lack  of  pruning  than  does  the  rasp¬ 
berry.”  The  reasons  for  this,  he 
thinks,  and  why  they  should  be 
pruned  regularly,  lie  in:  (1)  the 
raspberry  cane’s  living  only  two 
years;  (2)  the  plant’s  suckering 
habit;  and  (3)  failure  of  pickers  to 
find  all  the  berries  in  dense,  wide 
rows. 

Professor  French  recommends  that 
all  fruiting  canes  be  removed  imme¬ 
diately  after  harvest  in  Summer  and 
that  one-year  canes  of  less  than  aver¬ 
age  diameter  be  cut  out  in  later 
Winter  or  early  Spring.  The  base  of 
the  row  should  be  narrowed  to  about 
a  foot,  he  says,  with  enough  canes 
being  cut  out  in  Winter  to  obtain 
a  spacing  of  approximately  six  inches 
between  canes.  Thus  there  will  be 
some  20  to  25  canes  for  every  10  feet 
of  row. 

Heading  back  of  one-year  canes 
ought  to  wait  until  growth  has  start¬ 
ed,  Prof.  French  warns.  If  there  is 
no  winter-killing,  shortening  sup¬ 
ported  canes  to  five  or  six  feet  is 
recommended.  For  unsupported 
canes,  the  length  should  be  about  4.5 
feet.  Long  canes  often  bend  over  so 
that  fruit  is  buried  in  the  dirt.  They 
tend  also  to  bear  slightly  smaller 
fruit  a  little  earlier  in  the  season. 
Overall  there  is  little  difference  in 
berry  production  from  four-  or  five- 
foot  canes,  however. 

When  to  Pick  Soy  Beans 

Could  you  give  me  some  informa¬ 
tion  about  when  soy  beans  should 
be  picked  for  eating?  I  wonder 
whether  you  pick  them  when  the 
pods  are  green  or  if  you  wait  until 
they  have  dried  like  other  beans. 

New  Jersey  mrs.  w.  h.  c. 

Edible  soy  beans  can  be  picked  as 
soon  as  the  pods  fill  out.  They  re¬ 
main  edible  as  green  shell  beans  for 
about  two  weeks.  After  the  pods  turn 
brown,  they  must  be  dried.  If  they 
are  to  be  used  for  dried  beans,  har¬ 
vest  before  the  pods  burst  open.  Pull 
up  the  plants  and  strip  off  the  pods 
into  a  container.  Keep  in  a  dry,  warm 
place  until  they  shell  out.  b.  l.  p. 

The  egg  classification  bill  passed 
last  month  by  the  House  of  Represen¬ 
tatives  in  Pennsylvania’s  General 
Assembly  failed  to  reach  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  and  thus  failed  of  enact¬ 
ment  into  law.  It  would  have  made 
mandatory  the  grading  and  labelling 
of  most  Pennsylvania  eggs. 
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Lightning  and  Thin- 
Barked  Trees 

I  have  read  all  your  articles,  with 
great  interest,  regarding  lightning 
striking,  or  not  striking,  certain 
trees,  with  particular  emphasis  on 
beech  trees.  Permit  me  in  a  humble 
way  to  offer  my  explanation  of  the 
matter. 

In  my  yard  several  years  ago  a 
walnut  tree  and  a  large  old  cedar 
tree  were  struck  by  lightning.  The 
lightning  tore  a  strip  of  bark  from 
the  walnut  tree.  It  tore  the  bark  from 
the  cedar  tree  and  also  split  the 
wood.  Now  both  of  these  trees  have 
a  dry  rough  bark  which  is  a  non¬ 
conductor.  So  the  lightning  rips  the 
bark  off  until  it  finds  moisture  to  con¬ 
duct  the  electric  charge  to  the 
ground.  In  the  walnut  tree  it  found 
a  very  wet  cambium  layer  right 
under  the  bark  and  was  readily  con¬ 
ducted  to  the  ground  without  dis¬ 
turbing  the  wood  which  has  less 
moisture.  In  the  old  cedar  tree,  there 
was  very  little  moisture  under  the 
bark,  so  it  split  the  tree  without  the 
full  charge  reaching  the  ground,  and 
expended  itself  partially  by  splitting 
the  tree.  In  Mr.  Smith’s  recent  arti¬ 
cle,  he  says  the  rock  oak  post  soon 
rotted  off  at  the  ground.  However,  if 
he  had  examined  the  posts  under 
ground,  he  would  have  found  that 
there  was  a  porous  layer  of  rotten 
wood  in  contact  with  the  ground 
which  had  a  lot  of  air  spaces  in  it — 
thus,  a  non-conductor  of  electricity, 
and  therefore  the  posts  did  not  carry 
the  electricity  to  the  ground.  Also, 
the  rock  oak  is  a  very  heavy,  dense 
wood  which  would  have  very  little 
moisture  in  it  to  conduct  electricity. 
Examining  the  chestnut  posts,  one 
will  find  a  thin  layer  on  the  outside 
that  has  weathered  and  dried  and 
not  thick  enough  to  offer  much  re¬ 
sistance  to  the  entry  of  electricity. 
There  was  enough  moisture  in  the 
chestnut  wood  directly  under  this 
thin  layer  of  oxidized  wood  to  at¬ 
tract  the  electricity,  but  not  enough 
moisture  to  carry  the  full  charge  to 
the  ground,  thus  splitting  the  posts, 
as  it  did  my  cedar  tree. 

Now  we  come  to  beech  trees.  Most 
beech  trees  have  a  smooth  bark. 
Take  a  knife  and  cut  into  the  bark 
and  one  will  find  plenty  of  moisture 
right  at  the  surface.  Lightning  is  no 
respecter  of  trees.  There  is  going  to 
be  a  bolt  of  lightning  whenever  con¬ 
ditions  are  right,  and  it  will  use  any- 
thng  handy  to  find  its  way  to  the 
ground.  My  theory  is  that  it  will  use 
a  beech  tree  in  preference  to  any 
other  tree.  A  beech  tree,  by  having 
moisture  right  at  the  surface  of  the 
bark,  is  a  natural  conductor,  and 
lightning  does  not  have  to  tear  the 
bark  away  to  find  its  way  to  the 
ground.  Now  the  beech  tree  that  was 
struck  according  to  Mr.  Smith’s  testi¬ 
mony  was  a  very  large  tree  and 
therefore  it  must  have  had  a  layer 
of  rough,  fairly  dry  bark  where  the 
lightning  made  its  contact  with  the 
tree,  and  had  to  tear  the  bark  away, 
and  in  tearing  the  bark  away,  it  still 
did  not  find  enough  conducting 
moisture.  So  it  spent  itself  in  the 
body  of  the  tree. 

Virginia  John  H.  Heavener 

Lightning  and  Livestock 

The  summertime  threat  of  light¬ 
ning  to  pastured  cattle  standing  be¬ 
neath  trees  and  along  fences  can  be 
reduced  by  proper  grounding.  W.  C. 
Krueger,  farm  engineer  at  New 
Jersey  College  of  Agriculture, 
recommends  placement  of  a  well- 
grounded  lightning  rod  atop  main 
trunks  of  the  trees  under  which 
cattle  congregate  for  shelter  and 
shade.  Danger  from  lightning  along 
wire  fences,  he  says,  can  be  less¬ 
ened  by  driving  a  heavy  metal  wire 
or  rod  down  four  feet  alongside 
every  third  post.  Secure  these  firm¬ 
ly  to  the  horizontal  fence  wires  they 
cross.  The  grounding  wires  should 
extend  a  little  above  the  tops  of  the 
fence  posts.  Insuring  the  cows 
against  injury  and  death  from  light¬ 
ning  is  also  a  prudent  move. 


"Now  this  picker  keeps  the  farmer  in  mind ” 


"I  guess  that’s  the  thing  I  like  best  about  Oliver.  They  don’t 
just  think  of  the  machine;  they  think  about  the  man  who’s  going 
to  run  it.  Take  this  Oliver  corn  picker.  Sure,  it  does  a  terrific 
job  with  today’s  bigger  yields — but  look  what  it  does  for  you 
besides.  Just  move  this  lever  here,  and  your  snapping  rolls  open 
out.  You  clear  trash  without  going  anywhere  near  the  moving 
chains.  Another  thing:  you  prevent  plugging  by  opening  and 
closing  the  rolls  as  crop  conditions  vary  in  the  field.  All  from 
the  tractor  seat!  Like  I  say,  Oliver  seems  to  think  of  the 
farmer  as  well  as  his  crops.  I  agree  with  the  other  users:  Oliver 
gives  me  the  power  to  produce  at  the  lowest  possible  cost.” 


Buy  your  new  picker 
on  the 

"Pay  as  you  Produce" 

purchase  plan 
Ask  your  OLIVER  Dealer 


YOUR  OLIVER  DEALER  SAYS:  "There’s  good  reason  Oliver  thinks  of 
the  farmer.  This  company’s  been  serving  farmers  going  on  five 
generations.  Not  as  a  side  line,  either;  the  farmer  is  Oliver’s 
main  concern.” 

The  Oliver  Corporation,  400  West  Madison  St.,  Chicago  6,  Ill. 

Also  Manufacturer  of  the  Famous  Oliver  Outboard  Motors 


OLIVER 


OLIVER 


" FINEST  IN  FARM  MACHINERY " 


July  20,  1957 
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ARAMITE 

There’s  more  money  for  you  from  better  crops.  A  small  per-acre 
investment  in  Aramite  can  make  a  big  dollar  difference.  Year  after 
year,  field  results  nationwide  prove  the  bigger  and  better  yields  you 
can  expect  with  Aramite  — the  safest,  best-known  mite-killer  today. 

Aramite  gives  outstanding  control  of  most  mite  species  including 
Two-Spotted,  Atlantic,  and  European  Mites.  Equally  effective  on 
melons,  citrus,  corn,  tomatoes,  apples,  peaches,  and  ornamentals.  It  is 
compatible  with  most  insect  and  fungus-killing  chemicals,  has  longer 
residual  activity  and  is  non-hazardous  to  humans  and  animals. 

For  more  than  19  fruit  and  vegetable  non-fodder  crops,  including 
lima  beans,  the  Miller  Amendment  (Public  Law  518)  has  approved 
Aramite  with  a  tolerance  established  of  one  part  in  a  million. 


United  States  Rubber 

. _ E _  _ 

Naugatuck  Chemical  Division 

Naugatuck,  Connecticut 

producers  of  seed  protectants,  fungicides,  miticides,  insecticides,  growth  retard¬ 
ants,  herbicides:  Spergon,  Phygon,  Aramite,  Synklor,  MH,  Alanap,  Duraset. 


_  it’s  NE\NI 

Portable  1" 
Aluminum  Sprinkler 
System 

Lies  on  top  of  the  ground 
No  digging  or  burying 
No  tools  necessary 


SUNSET  ENGINEERING  CO. 
Riverdale,  New  Jersey 


SENSATIONAL  GARDEN  TRACTOR 


HOES  between  PLANTS  and  ROWS,  including 
strawberries.  Eliminates  hand  hoeing.  Nothing  else 
like  this.  Patent  2742840.  Also  TILLS.  Fan¬ 
tastic  offer  to  first  few  inquiries. 

AUTO  HOE,  DE  PERE  39,  WISCONSIN 
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Harder  Silo  Co.,  Coble- 

skill,  N.  Y. 

m 

SILOS 

CANADIAN  MANUFACTURER  of  FIRST  GRADE 
BALER  and  BINDER  TWINE  desires  distributors. 
Write  to  —  DOON  TWINES,  Limited, 
KITCHENER,  ONTARIO 


1957  Farm  Fairs 

in  Pennsylvania 

Name  of  Fair 

Location 

Dates 

Adams  County . 

.Abbottstown  _ 

.  Aug.  20-24 

Albion  (Erie  Co.) . 

.Albion  . 

.  Sept.  19-21 

Allegheny  County . 

.Library  . 

.  Aug.  29-Sept.  2 

Allentown  (Lehigh  Co.) . 

.Allentown  . 

.Sept.  15-21 

Beaver  Community  (Snyder  Co.) _ 

.Beaver  Springs... 

.  Sept.  18-21 

Bedford  County . 

..Bedford  . 

.  Aug.  5-10 

Bloomsburg  (Columbia  Co.) . 

.Bloomsburg  . 

.Sept.  23-28 

Blue  Valley  Fm.  Show  (N’ampton  Co.)Bangor  . 

.Aug.  21-24 

Butler  . 

.Butler  . 

.Aug.  12-17 

Butler  Farm  Show . 

.Butler  . 

.Aug.  21-23 

Cambria  County . 

.Ebensburg  . 

.Sept.  2-7 

Carlisle  (Cumberland  Co.) . 

.Carlisle  . 

.Aug.  12-17 

Centre  County  Grange . 

.Centre  Hall . 

.Aug.  23-29 

Claysburg  Community  (Blair  Co.).. 

.Claysburg  . 

.Sept.  12-14 

Clearfield  County . 

.Clearfield  . 

.July  29-Aug.  3 

Crawford  County  . 

.Meadville  . 

.  Aug.  19-24 

Dayton  (Armstrong  Co.) . 

.Dayton  . 

.Aug.  13-17 

Delaware  Valley  (Pike  Co.) . 

.  Milford  . 

.  Aug.  22-24 

Dillsburg  (York  Co.) . 

.  Dillsburg  . 

.Oct.  17-19 

Edinboro  (Erie  Co.) . 

.Edinboro  . 

.Sept.  12-14 

Ephrata  Farm  Days  (Lancaster  Co.) 

.Ephrata  . 

.Sept.  25-28 

Falls-Overfield  (Wyoming  Co.) . 

.Mill  City . 

.  Sept.  12-14 

Fayette  County  . 

.  Uniontown  . 

.Aug.  27-30 

F.  &  M.  Ag.  Show  (Clarion  Co.) . 

.New  Bethlehem. . . 

.Aug.  21-23 

Forest  County . 

.Tionesta  . 

.Sept.  12-14 

Fulton  County . 

.McConnellsburg  .. 

.Aug.  28-31 

Gifford  Community  (McKean  Co.).. 

.  Gifford  . 

.  Aug.  28-30 

Goshen  Country  (Chester  Co.) . 

.West  Chester . 

.  July  29-Aug.  3 

Gratz  (Dauphin  Co.) . 

.Gratz  . 

.Sept.  15-21 

Greene  County . 

.Waynesburg  . 

.Aug.  13-17 

Greene-Dreher-Sterling  (Wayne  Co.) . Newfoundiand 

.  Aug.  22-24 

Green  Township  (Indiana  Co.) . 

.Cookport  . 

.Sept.  12-14 

Harford  (Susquehanna  Co.) . 

.Harford  . 

.Sept.  4-7 

Harmony  Grange  (Clearfield  Co.)... 

.Westover  . 

.Sept.  26-28 

Harrold  Comm.,  (Westmoreland  Co.)  .Greensburg  .... 

.Aug.  21-24 

Hollidaysburg  Farm  Show  (Blair  Co.)Hollidaysburg  .... 

.Oct.  8-10 

Huntingdon  County . 

.Huntingdon  . 

.  Aug.  19-24 

Indiana  County  . 

Indiana  . 

.  Aug.  19-24 

Jacktown  (Greene  Co.) . 

.Wind  Ridge . 

.  Aug.  7-10 

Jefferson  Comm.  (Lackawanna  Co.). 

.Mt.  Cobb . 

.  Aug.  29  31 

Juniata  County . 

.Port  Royal . . 

.Sept.  2-7 

Junior  Achievement  (Columbia  Co.) 

Bloomsburg  . 

.Aug.  19-21 

Kimberton  (Chester  Co.) . 

.Kimberton  . 

.July  17-27 

Kutztown  (Berks  Co.) . 

.Kutztown  . 

.Aug.  19-24 

Lawrence  County  . 

.New  Castle . 

.Aug.  13-17 

Lehigh  ton  (Carbon  Co.) . . . .’ . 

.Lehighton  . 

.  Sept.  2-7 

Manheim  (Lancaster  Co.) . 

Manheim  . 

.Oct.  3-5 

McKean  County  . 

Smethport  . 

Sept.  2-7 

Middletown  Grange  (Bucks  Co.) . 

Newton  . 

.  Aug.  6-8 

Montour-DeLong  (Montour  Co.) ...  . 

.  Washingtonville  .. 

.Oct.  2-4 

Morrison  Cove  (Blair  Co.) . 

.Martinsburg  . 

.Oct.  9-11 

Mt.  Joy  (Lancaster  Co.) . 

.Mt.  Joy . 

.Oct.  9-12 

Myerstown  (Lebanon  Co.) . 

.Myerstown  . 

.Oct.  9-11 

Nazareth  (Northampton  Co.) . 

Nazareth  . 

Nov.  14-16 

New  Holland  (Lancaster  Co.) . 

.New  Holland . 

.Oct.  2-5 

North  Bedford  County . 

.Yellow  Creek . 

Oct.  3-5 

North  East  (Erie  Co.) . 

North  East . 

Sept.  26-28 

Oley  Valley  (Berks  Co.) . 

•  Oley  . 

.  Sept.  26-28 

Oswayo  Valley  (Potter  Co.) . 

.Millport  . 

.Aug.  14-17 

Ox  Hill  (Indiana  Co.) . 

.Ox  Hill . 

.  Sept.  2-4 

Pennsylvania  Livestock  Exposition. . . 

Harrisburg  . 

.Nov.  12-16 

Pennsylvania  Junior  Dairy  Show... 

Harrisburg  . 

.  Sept.  19 

Pleasant  Valley  (Fayette  Co.) . 

.Connellsville  . 

.Sept.  3-7 

P.  0.  S.  of  A.  (Juniata  Co.) . 

.Oriental  . 

.  Aug.  14-17 

Pymatuning  (Mercer  Co.) . 

.Jamestown  . 

•  Sept.  5-7 

Reading  (Berks  Co.) . 

.  Reading  . 

.  Sept.  8-15 

Rostraver  Twshp.  (Westmoreland  Co.)Rostraver  ... 

.  Aug.  27-29 

Sinking  Valley  Farm  Show  (Blair  Co.)Sinking  Valley. ... 

.Oct.  3-5 

Somerset  County . 

Myersdale  . 

.Aug.  26-31 

South  Lebanon  (Lebanon  Co.) . 

.Lebanon  . 

.Oct.  1-4 

South  Mountain  (Adams  Co.) . 

.  Arendtsville  . 

.Sept.  3-7 

Stanton  (Westmoreland  Co.) . 

.New  Stanton . 

.Aug.  14-17 

Stoneboro  (Mercer  Co.) . 

.  Stoneboro  . 

.Aug.  29-Sept.  2 

Stonycreek  Comm.  (Somerset  Co.). 

.  Shanksville . 

.Sept.  11-14 

Sullivan  County . : . 

.Forksville  . 

.Aug.  28-31 

Tioga  County  . 

.Mansfield  . 

.  Aug.  21-24 

Tioga  Valley  (Tioga  Co.) . 

.  Tioga  . 

.  July  31-Aug.  3 

Tri-Township  (Northumberland  Co.) 

.  Montandon  . 

.  Sept.  18-21 

Troy  (Bradford  Co.) . 

.Troy  . 

.Aug.  6-10 

Turbotville  (Northumberland  Co.).. 

.Turbotville  . 

.Sept.  11-14 

Unionville  (Chester  Co.) . 

.Unionville  . 

.Oct.  10-12 

V.  F.  W.  Farm  Fair  (Bradford  Co.). 

.Towanda  . 

.July  29-Aug.  3 

Washington  County . 

.Washington  . 

.  Aug.  20-24 

Wattsburg  (Erie  Co.) . 

.Wattsburg  . 

.Aug.  27-31 

Wayne  County . 

.Honesdale  . 

.Sept.  10-14 

West  Alexander  (Washington  Co.).. 

West  Alexander. . . 

.Sept.  11-14 

West  End  (Monroe  Co.) . 

.Gilbert  . 

.Aug.  28 

West  End  (Union  Co.) . 

.  Laurelton  . 

.  Sept.  4-7 

West  Lampeter  (Lancaster  Co.) . 

.Lampeter  . 

.Sept.  25-27 

Westmoreland  County  . 

Pleasant  Unity. .  .  . 

Aug.  18-23 

York  Interstate  (York  Co.) . 

.York  . . 

.  Sept.  10-14 

Youngsville  (Warren  Co.) . 

.Youngsville  . 

.  Sept.  4-7 

Poultry  &  Farm  Show  (Fayette  Co.). 

.Uniontown  . 

.Jan.  1-4,  1958 

Pennsylvania  Farm  Show . 

.Harrisburg  . 

.Jan.  13-17, 1958 
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Water ,  Water ,  Everywhere 


(Continued  from  Page  403) 

A  third  type  of  pond  is  the  by-pass 
or  offset,  an  important  and  desirable 
kind.  Built  only  under  rather  exact¬ 
ing  and  limited  conditions,  its  ideal 
site  is  near  a  continuously  flowing 
stream  from  which  water  can  be 
piped  or  diverted  at  will.  Intermit¬ 
tently  flowing  streams  may  be  used 
under  certain  conditions.  Wherever 
the  intake  of  water  can  be  controlled, 
neither  an  overflow  pipe  nor  a  spill¬ 
way  is  necessary;  but  a  drain  pipe 
should  be  installed  if  at  all  possible. 
The  by-pass  pond  is  especially 
adapted  to  fish  culture  because  re¬ 
plenishment  of  water  can  be  con¬ 
trolled  so  as  to  prevent  waste  of 
fertilizer. 

The  dammed  pond  most  commonly 
receives  its  water  supply  from  sur¬ 
face  runoff.  Ponds  getting  water  from 
this  are  sometimes  colloquially  called 
sky  ponds;  they  are  entirely  depen¬ 
dent  on  rainfall. 

The  extent  of  watershed  required 
to  fill  and  maintain  a  pond  depends 
on  the  amount  of  rainfall,  kind  of 
land  cover,  rate  of  evaporation,  and 
on  demands  on  the  pond.  For  the 


average  farm  pond  in  the  Northeast, 
15  to  20  acres  of  watershed  are 
sufficient.  In  some  locations,  how¬ 
ever,  spring-fed  dam  ponds  are  possi¬ 
ble;  these  require  little  or  no  water¬ 
shed. 

Construction  of  Farm  Ponds 

The  first  thing  to  be  considered  in 
making  a  farm  pond  is  the  site.  The 
usual  first  thought  of  the  hopeful  is 
that  a  small  stream  valley  is  ideal. 
Just  build  a  dam  across  the  valley, 
it  is  thought,  and  water  will  back  up, 
forming  a  pond.  It  is  all  very  simple, 
some  seem  to  think.  Actually,  build¬ 
ing  a  good  farm  pond  is  not  very 
simple.  To  withstand  the  terrific  ero¬ 
sive  action  of  water  at  flood  times, 
stream  dams  must  either  be  built 
entirely  of  masonry  or  have  a  large 
spillway  of  masonry.  In  either  case, 
the  cost  of  construction  is  great,  and 
there  is  even  then  danger  of  water 
cutting  under  or  around  the  masonry 
and  ruining  the  dam.  Secondly,  with 
a  stream  running  through  a  pond,  re¬ 
placement  of  water  is  so  rapid  as  to 
make  fertilization  for  fish  culture 
practically  useless.  A  by-pass  pond 
fed  by  water  from  the  stream  is  pre¬ 
ferable  to  a  stream  pond. 

Even  though  soil  at  a  site  should 
contain  enough  silt  and  clay  to  give 
it  water-holding  strength,  this  possi¬ 
ble  limitation  can  sometimes  be  over¬ 
come  by  using  bentonite  and  other 
commercial  sealers.  Sealing  materials 
also  make  it  possible  to  locate  a  pond 
at  some  naturally  unfavorable  but 
operationally  favorable  place,  say 
near  farm  buildings,  and  supply  it 
with  water  from  another  pond,  lake, 
or  a  stream  by  pumping.  This  has 
been  done  by  a  vegetable  farmer  in 
Massachusetts  who  wanted  an  ice 
pond  near  his  packing  house. 

The  accompanying  cross-section 
diagram  shows  all  the  essential 
parts  of  an  earth  dam  except  the 
emergency  spillway.  The  usual  mini¬ 
mum  top  width  of  a  pond  dam  is 
six  feet.  The  spillway,  usually  not  a 
part  of  the  dam  proper,  is  the  most 
important  structure  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  life  of  the  dam.  Many 
a  makeshift  dam  has  washed  out 
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either  because  no  emergency  spill¬ 
way  was  provided  or  because  one 
was  poorly  designed  or  constructed. 
If  one  is  not  an  expert,  he  should 
leave  construction  of  the  spillway  as 
well  as  the  dam  to  an  engineer. 

The  Size  of  Ponds 

With  few  exceptions,  farm  ponds 
of  the  Northeast  run  from  one-fourth 
acre  to  three  acres  in  surface  area. 
The  upper  range  is  unusual,  to  be 
sure,  but  there  are  many  ponds  even 
above  it;  of  course,  there  are  some 
tiny  ones,  too.  Except  for  scenic  con¬ 
siderations,  the  size  of  pond  should 
be  determined  by  anticipated  use. 
Stock  ponds,  depending  on  the  size 
of  the  herd,  can  be  rather  small. 
Ponds  to  supply  water  for  fire  fight¬ 
ing  need  be  somewhat  larger.  The 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  will  not 
supply  fish  for  a  pond  less  than  one- 
fourth  acre;  a  depth  of  six  feet  over 
one-fourth  of  the  area  is  about  the 
minimum  for  fish  ponds,  and  greater 
depth  is  necessary  in  northern  areas 
where  deep  freezing  is  common. 
Swimming  ponds  need  be  medium  to 
large,  and  for  boating  and  skating 
extra  large.  Irrigation  ponds,  unless 


rapidly  recharged  by  springs,  need 
also  to  be  quite  large;  to  supply  just 
an  inch  of  water  to  10  acres,  271,540 
gallons  of  water  are  required.  Many 
crops  need  at  least  an  inch  of  water 
each  week  during  the  height  of  the 
growing  season.  At  this  rate  of  appli¬ 
cation,  the  entire  water  supply  of  a 
medium  size  pond  having  an  area  of 
half  an  acre  and  an  average  depth 
of  five  feet  would  be  exhausted  by 
three  irrigations.  Of  course,  it  would 
probably  be  partially  replenished 
during  the  period. 

Safety  Measures 

No  discussion  of  farm  ponds  is  at 
all  sensible  without  some  mention  of 
safety  measures.  That  there  will  be 
drownings  in  farm  ponds  from  swim¬ 
ming  and  boating  is  probably  inevit¬ 
able,  but  the  greatest  hazard  is  of 
small  children  accidentally  falling 
in.  Water  seems  to  be  an  irresistible 
attraction,  and  the  farm  pond  can 
be  an  “attractive  hazard”  for  which 
owners  can  probably  be  held  account¬ 
able  by  courts.  The  best  way  to  safe¬ 
guard  small  children  is  to  enclose 
the  farm  pond  with  a  woven  wire 
fence  topped  with  barbed  wire.  It  is 
also  a  sensible  idea  for  the  owner 
to  protect  himself  with  liability  in¬ 
surance. 

The  present  trend  is  still  toward 
more  and  better  fann  ponds,  and 
technical  assistance  to  farmers 
through  soil  conservation  districts  is 
an  important  factor.  Costs,  protection 
from  siltation,  methods  of  drawing 
water  for  stock  and  fire  fighting,  and 
landscaping  are  problems  in  con¬ 
struction  and  maintenance.  Informa¬ 
tion  on  these  and  on  other  pond 
matters  may  be  obtained  from  SCS 
technicians  and  other  specialists  in 
the  agricultural  engineering  field.  A 
pond  solves  problems  on  many  north¬ 
east  farms,  and  it  usually  brings 
pleasure,  too.  As  land  may  be  the 
best  thing  a  sailor  ever  sees,  so  may 
water  in  a  farm  pond  sometimes  be 
the  finest  of  sights — and  greatest  of 
values  —  to  the  man  of  the  land. 
Water  is  a  resource  essential  to  farm¬ 
ing;  a  farm  pond  can  be  a  fountain 
of  life. 
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Construction  of  a  dam  for  a  farm  pond  is  no  simple  matter. "  It  must  be 
planned  on  sound  engineering  principles  and  built  with  integrity.  But  good 
work  and  care  result  in  long-lived  ponds  and  trouble-free  use. 


IF  you're  PLANNING  A  NEW  I 

I 

ROOF  MAKE  IT  SforfTl|DIT>of  j 


Maybe  you’re  putting  up  a 
new  building.  Or  maybe 
you’ve  decided  that  the  old 
barn  roof  just  won’t  do  any 
longer.  Either  way,  you’ll 
want  the  new  roof  to  be  a 
long-lasting,  trouble-free, 
weather-tight  covering  with  a 
low  price  tag  attached. 

That’s  why  you  should  by  all 
means  consider  Stormproof 
galvanized  steel  roofing. 
Being  steel,  it’s  strong.  Winds 
won’t  buckle  the  sheets,  or 
tear  them  loose  at  the  nail- 
holes.  Being  galvanized  steel. 
Stormproof  resists  corrosion 
for  years.  Looks  neat  and  at¬ 
tractive  too. 

You’ll  have  no  trouble  apply¬ 
ing  a  Stormproof  roof.  The 
sheets  cover  24-inch  widths 
and  come  in  lengths  6  ft  and 
up.  They  nail  in  place  as  easily 
as  other  materials  and  there’s 
a  full  range  of  accessories  such 
as  starters,  finishers,  valleys 
and  ridge  rolls.  Your  dealer 
will  be  glad  to  quote  you 
Stormproof’s  surprisingly  low 
cost  per  square.  Ask  him  about 
it  next  time  you’re  in  town. 


i 


DRAINS.  Double  drains  carry 
off  any  moisture  siphoning 
through  the  side-lap,  while 
providing  ample  nailing  sur¬ 
face.  No  need  for  battens  with 
Stormproof  galvanized  roofing. 


DRY  LAP.  The  three  cross¬ 
corrugations  at  the  bottom  of 
each  sheet  prevent  end-lap 
siphoning,  provide  a  snug  fit 
with  the  sheet  beneath,  elimi¬ 
nate  buckling  in  high  winds 


PRESSURE  ANGLE.  A  slight 
pressure  angle  formed  into 
one  side  of  each  sheet  forces 
Stormproof  galvanized  steel 
sheets  to  hug  the  roof  tightly 
when  the  sides  are  nailed  down. 
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Two-Way  Plowing 

With  an  Allis- Chalmers  tractor-mounted,  two-way,  spinner- 
type  plow,  you  ride  level  .  .  .  plow  level.  At  the  ends  of  the 
field,  simply  spin  the  plow  —  alternate  from  right  to  left-hand 
moldboards. 

On  contoured  slopes,  you  turn  all  furrow  slices  uphill  to 
hold  soil  and  water.  The  “uphill”  tractor  wheel  runs  in  the 
furrow,  giving  the  operator  a  more  level  ride. 

With  a  two-way  plow,  you  eliminate  dead  furrows  and 
back  furrows  .  .  .  keep  your  fields  level  .  .  .  uniformly  plowed 
from  side  to  side.  You  work  closer  to  field  boundaries  with 
these  fully  mounted,  hydraulically  lifted  plows. 

Allis-Chalmers  spinner  plows  pull  from  a  single,  forward 
hitchpoint.  They’re  free-swing  to  dodge  obstructions;  work 
with  the  SNAP-COUPLER  hitch;  make  use  of  the  automatic 
TRACTION  ROOSTER  system  ...  on  CA,  D-14,  WD  and 
WD-45  Tractors. 

ALLIS-CHALMERS,  FARM  EQUIPMENT  DIVISION,  MILWAUKEE  1,  WISCONSIN 

ALLIS-CHALMERS  A 

SNAP-COUPLER  end  TRACTION  BOOSTER  ore  Allis-Chalmers  trademarks. 
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Craine 


silos 


great  name 

to  remember 

Only  Craine  has  the  right  silo  for  every 
farm  . . .  every  kind  of  feeding.  WRITE 
FOR  YOUR  FREE  CATALOG  AND 
EASY  TERMS. 

Craine,  Inc.,  Dept.  R-727 ,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


No  investment,  no  experience 
needed.  Just  show  magic 
cushion  comfort  to  friends, 
neighbors,  co-workers.  Ad¬ 
vance. commissions  to  $4.00  a 
pair,  plus  Cosh  Bonus,  Paid 
Vacation,  $25.00  Reward  Of¬ 
fer.  Outstanding  values  for 
men,  women,  children.  Money 
back  guarantee.  Shoe  sam¬ 
ples  supplied  without  cost, 
write  TODAY  for  FREE  new  84 
page  catalog  and  full  details. 

TANNERS  SHOE  CO. 

414  BROCKTON,  MASS, 


Two- 
Eyelet 
Hit  With 
Cushioned 
Comfort 


New  Low  Prices 

on  DENTAL  PLATES 

service  *  Guaranteed  Satisfaction 

Your  loose,  worn,  old  or  chipped  plate 
can  become  a  perfect-fitting,  beauty-pink 
plastic  denture  practically  overnight . 

If  your  present  plate  doesn't  look  and  fit  per¬ 
fectly,  we  can  transform  it  into  a  beautiful, 
new,  lightweight  DuPont  beauty-pink  plate, 
at  a  cost  so  low  you'll  hardly  believe  it.  No  im¬ 
pressions  needed— your  old  plate  is  used  as  a 
guide  to  give  you  a  plate  you'll  enjoy.  Upper, 
lower  or  partial — completely  remade  (use  your 
old  plate  as  an  emergency  spare).  Also  repair 
and  tooth-replacement  service.  A  FULL. 
MONTH  trial.  SEND  NO  MONEY-just  send 
your  name  and  address  for  full  details  FREE. 
TRU-GRIP  DENTAL  LABORATORY,  Dept  J 
127  N®.  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago  2,  II II note 


the  PUMP  to  get 


For  dependable,  high-pressure  automatic 
water  service,  nothing  matches  a  Jacuzzi 
jet  pump.  For  shallow  or  deep  wells  to  400 
feet,  Jacuzzi  jets  provide  self-prim¬ 
ing,  completely  automatic  per¬ 
formance.  No  trouble¬ 
some  belts,  gears.  No 
lubricating.  Only  one 
moving  part  and  it’s 
above  ground. 


Mail  coupon 
for  free 
bulletins. 


JACUZZI  BROS.  INC. 


Upper  Court  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Please  send  free  bulletins  and  name  of  near¬ 
est  dealer. 

Name _ 

Address _ 


ARTHRITIS 


A  Special  Farm 

More  farmers  suffer  from  arthritis 
than  woi’kmen  in  other  occupations 
do.  Tlie  Arthritis  and  Rheumatism 
Foundation  has  recently  stated  that 
some  23  per  cent  of  American  farm¬ 
ers  know  the  aches  and  pains  of  the 
nation’s  No.  1  crippler.  Yet  the 
Foundation  insists  that  every  person 
with  a  tendency  toward  arthritis  can 
lessen  the  chances  of  his  coming 
down  with  the  disease.  Drugs  reduce 
inflammation  and  pain,  and  they  also 
lessen  the  danger  of  crippling. 

It  is  not  known  why  the  farmer, 
who  spends  most  of  his  life  in  the 
healthful  outdoors,  should  be  the 
nation’s  leading  arthritis  sufferer. 
Exposure  to  the  elements,  the  Foun¬ 
dation  suggests,  may  have  something 
to  do  with  it.  Farmers  spend  most  of 
their  lives  working  out  of  doors.  Hard 
physical  labor  over  the  years  without 
letup  and  a  lack  of  relaxation  may 
also  be  involved. 

The  causes  of  most  of  the  arthritic 
diseases  are  not  known,  but  it  is 
known  that  certain  contributing  fac¬ 
tors  will  trigger  the  onset  of  the 
malady.  Fatigue  and  worry  are  ident¬ 
ified  as  two  of  the  greatest  contribut¬ 
ing  causes. 

The  Foundation  cites  the  following 
rules  by  which  a  farmer  may  lessen 
the  chances  of  his  coming  down  with 
arthritis:  1 — do  not  overdo  more 
than  you  absolutely  must;  2 — get  suf¬ 
ficient  rest;  3 — stop  for  a  breather 
several  times  during  the  day;  4— pre¬ 
vent  wear  and  tear  on  muscles  by 
warming  up  before  a  day  of  strenu¬ 
ous  activity — simple  setting-up  exer¬ 
cises  work  well;  5 — start  the  day  with 
the  lightest  chores;  6 — try  to  over¬ 
come  worry,  and  avoid  or  correct  un¬ 
pleasant  situations;  7 — do  not  forget 
regular  medical  checkups. 

All  aches  and  pains  do  not  mean 


Problem 

that  arthritis  threatens.  But,  if  they 
persist,  a  visit  to  the  family  doctor 
or  to  the  nearest  arthritis  clinic  is 
very  much  in  order.  In  70  per  cent 
of  the  cases  of  rheumatoid  arthritis 
— the  most  destructive  form  of  the 
disease,  crippling  can  be  prevented 
if  treatment  is  started  early  enough. 
Arthritis  symptoms  to  watch  for  are: 
persistent  morning  stiffness,  pain  and 
swelling  of  the  joints,  persistent 
muscle  aches  and  pains,  unexplained 
weight  loss,  fever  and  weakness,  and 
undue  warmth  of  a  painful  joint. 

While  there  is  no  cure  for  arth¬ 
ritis,  there  are  drugs  available  to 
help  almost  every  sufferer.  The  two 
newest  ones  are  prednisone  and  pred¬ 
nisolone,  man-made  variations  of 
the  body  hormones,  cortisone  and 
hydrocortisone.  They  are  four  or  five 
times  more  effective  than  the  orig¬ 
inal  natural  materials.  Though  some¬ 
what  more  powerful  and  less  toxic 
than  the  original  hormones,  these 
drugs  are  by  no  means  the  final 
answers,  however.  Research  scientists 
are  still  looking  for  the  drug  that 
will  control  arthritis  for  all  time. 
Until  they  find  it,  these  two  drugs, 
and  variations  of  them  still  to  come, 
are  important  parts  of  a  doctor’s 
treatment.  William  Kitay 


[While  farmers  generally  suffer 
from  arthritis  a  great  deal,  they 
suffer  less  from  headaches  than  any 
other  group  in  the  United  States.  A 
study  by  the  University  of  Louisiana 
shows  that  at  some  time  or  another 
more  than  60  per  cent  of  our  people 
have  headaches.  Medical  students  are 
most  likely  to  have  them  recurrently, 
and  farmers  are  least.  One  of  the 
reasons  put  forth  for  farmers’  rela¬ 
tive  resistance  to  headaches  is  their 
breathing  of  much  fresh  air. —  Ed.] 


Keep  Sweet 

If  sweet  corn  is  not  handled  proper¬ 
ly  after  picking,  its  sweetness  may 
soon  disappear.  Sugars  are  changed 
to  starch,  and  quality  and  flavor  are 
badly  impaired.  Holding  sweet  corn 
at  room  temperature  for  just  24 
hours  actually  results  in  conversion 
of  about  half  the  sugar  into  starch. 
As  the  sugar  content  goes  down, 
down  goes  flavor,  too. 

This  change  from  sugar  to  starch 
is  much  slower  at  cool  temperatures, 
however,  and  for  a  commercial  gar¬ 
dener,  home  gardener,  or  a  house¬ 
wife,  knowledge  of  this  fact  should 
help  to  avoid  a  flavor  loss.  To  begin 
with,  pick  the  corn  in  the  morning 
before  the  heat  of  the  day  sets  in. 
Once  it  is  picked,  do  not  lock  in  heat 
by  leaving  the  corn  in  large  piles. 


Corn  Sweet 

Cool  as  soon  as  possible  to  below  40 
degrees  by  putting  it,  with  the  husks 
still  on,  in  a  cold  bath  of  chipped  ice 
in  water.  Leave  it  in  this  for  30  to 
45  minutes.  Then,  after  removing, 
keep  it  cool  by  packing  it  in  ice. 

For  the  housewife:  never  leave 
sweet  corn  in  an  automobile  while 
you  do  more  shopping.  Buy  it  last 
and,  when  you  get  it  home,  do  not 
leave  it  at  room  temperature.  The 
flavor  goes  fast  at  warm  tempera¬ 
tures.  Taste  tests  show  that  when 
sweet  corn  is  held  at  room  tempera¬ 
ture  there  is  a  marked  reduction  in 
its  flavor  even  after  only  two  hours. 

A  cool  temperature  means  less 
sugar  loss,  and  less  sugar  loss  means 
better  eating.  Let’s  keep  our  sweet 
corn  sweet!  O.  J.  Ginther 


Use  of  granular  DDT  to  control  corn  borers  is  now  widespread  in  the  Corn 
Belt.  Giving  very  good  results,  the  chemical  drops  into  whorls  for  both 
direct  and  delayed  destruction  of  borer  larvae.  This  six-row  applicator 
accurately  sprinkles  DDT  grains  onto  corn  of  any  height  up  to  about  five  feet. 
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Three-Level  Picking 
of  Apples 

(Continued  from  Page  402) 

significant  when  the  number  of  units 
to  be  harvested  is  great.  The  system 
also  makes  it  possible  to  lower  the 
total  per-bushel  cost  of  picking.  This 
reduction  for  our  operation  was  1.4 
cents  per  bushel. 

The  use  of  the  three-team  system 
makes  it  possible  to  use  specialized 
equipment  for  picking  the  tops  of 
trees.  The  use  of  existing  mechanical 
hoists  increased  the  rate  of  picking 
from  9.4  to  10.7  bushels  per  man  per 
hour.  If  machines  could  be  developed 


Farm.  Machinery,  Inc. 


This  16-foot  long  fruit  picker  in¬ 
vented  hy  G.  E.  Bullock,  Canan¬ 
daigua,  N.  Y.,  makes  it  possible  to 
pick  most  tree  fruits  from  the 
ground.  Picked  off  and  pulled  into 
the  flexible  rubber  tube  by  vacuum, 
apples  and  other  fruit  then  descend 
to  containers  by  gravity. 

that  were  both  effective  and  inexpen¬ 
sive,  the  cost  of  picking  could  be  ma¬ 
terially  reduced. 

While  they  may  not  be  able  to 
use  ladders  to  advantage  on  the 
upper  levels,  inexperienced  pickers, 
women,  and  teen-age  boys  can,  if 
they  are  willing,  pick  from  the 
ground  with  reasonable  effectiveness. 
When  the  three-team  system  is  used, 
workers  of  their  kind  can  often  be 
used  very  successfully  in  ground 
crews. 

In  the  three-team  method,  all  the 
fruit  in  the  lower  and  middle  sections 
is  picked  before  ladders  or  other 
equipment  are  used  in  the  tops.  Less 
fruit  is  bruised  and  knocked  off  the 
tree  by  this  procedure  than  with  the 
conventional  method. 

While  the  advantages  of  using  this 
system  are  not  great  when  figured 
on  a  percentage  basis,  the  method 
has  enough  merit  to  warrant  trial  by 
progressive  growers. 

Systemic  Insecticides 
Best  Against  Aphids 

Systemic  insecticides  —  the  kinds 
absorbed  through  foliage  and  then 
carried  throughout  plants  by  physio¬ 
logical  processes  —  have  been  found 
especially  effective  as  summertime 
sprays  against  aphids.  At  the  Geneva, 
N.  Y.,  Experiment  Station,  they  not 
only  killed  aphids  already  present, 
they  prevented  reinfestation. 

Some  of  the  contact  insecticides 
tested  against,  apple  aphids  by  E.  H. 
Glass  and  P.  J.  Chapman,  entomolo¬ 
gists,  also  proved  satisfactorily  toxic. 
But  they  had  little  or  no  residual 
value.  Aphid  populations  again  built 
up  to  pre-spray  levels  a  few  days 
after  treatment.  Even  parathion  and 
malathion,  insecticides  which  do  have 
residual  _  effect  against  the  codling 
moth  and  plum  curculio,  failed  to 
check  aphid  reinfestation.  This  was 
probably  due  to  the  aphids’  habit  of 
constantly  moving  to  the  soft  grow¬ 
ing  tips  of  the  plants,  the  scientists 
say;  newly  unfolding  leaves  had  no 
spray  residue  and  were  unprotected. 
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Articles  of  Interest 

In  Coming  Issues 

•  The  AB  Story  in  the  North¬ 

east 

By  Bion  Carpenter 

•  Atomic  Preservation  of  Feed 

and  Food  Crops 
By  R.  G.  H.  Siu 

•  Are  All  Red  Apples  Ripe? 
By  L.  D.  Tukey 

•  Goats  Go  to  Greece 
By  Thomas  Pasley 

•  They’re  Fencing  Out  Floods 
By  B.  A.  Roth 

•  “I  Sell  Every  Peach  I  Pick” 
By  R.  C.  Walker 

•  The  Turkeys  of  Turkey 

Hollow 

By  C.  L.  Stratton 

•  High  Herd  of  Holsteins 
By  H.  A.  Smith,  Jr. 

•  Timing  the  Apple  Harvest 
By  G.  D.  Blanpied 

•  Don’t  Roast  Your  Motors 
By  Peter  Nevaldine 

•  “The  Lamb  Was  Sure  to  Go” 
By  D.  M.  Kinsman 

•  The  Business  Is  Mushrooming 
By  Leon  R.  Kneebone 


Strictly  contact  insecticides  would 
have  to  be  applied  every  seven  to 
10  days  to  be  effective  against 
aphids. 

The  systemic  materials  were  effec¬ 
tive  as  long  as  three  weeks;  they 
were  the  best  aphicides  tested,  par¬ 
ticularly  from  the  commercial  stand¬ 
point.  Just  one  application  provided 
a  good  degree  of  control  in  typical 
spraying  operations.  Demeton,  Meta- 
Systox,  Isolan  and  so-called  G-22870 
were  among  the  most  effective  of  the 
systemic  aphicides. 


"My  potatoes  do  not  sprout" 

says  large  grower, 

"I  use  the  pre-harvest  spray 


Stored  potatoes  untreated.  Treated  before  harvest  with 

MH-40  storage  growth  retardant. 


NO  SHRINKAGE  IN  STORAGE 

One  large  Michigan  potato  grower  doesn’t  have  to  handsprout.  On 
his  75  acres  of  potatoes  he  sprays  MH-40,  with  first-class  sprout 
control  results! 

MH-40  insures  top  market  price  for  potatoes  even  after  many 
months  of  storage ...  harmless,  non-toxic ...  reports  show  that 
MH-40  does  not  affect  flavor,  color  quality  or  yield. 

Wholesalers  and  chippers  want  potatoes  that  will  not 
lose  value  in  storage.  When  treated  with  MH-40,  potatoes  for  chip¬ 
ping  stay  whiter  and  firmer  longer,  and  lighter  chips  result.  All 
buyers  can  safely  carry  larger  inventories. 

Retailers  want  potatoes  that  will  keep  their  sales  appeal  and 
value  on  the  shelf.  MH-40  is  the  answer. 


Enemy  on  Long  Island— 
the  Alfalfa  Weevil 

Although  farmers  on  Long  Island 
grow  comparatively  less  forage  than 
do  some  others  in  the  Northeast, 
the  appearance  of  alfalfa  weevil  to 
them  this  Summer  has  demanded 
countermeasures.  Infestations  by  the 
weevil  in  numerous  locations  in  both 
Nassau  and  Suffolk  Counties  indicate 
their  presence  is  general,  and  they 
provide  further  evidence  that  the 
weevil  is  in  the  midst  of  a  north¬ 
east  occupation.  The  adult  is  a  brown 
beetle-like  insect  about  a  quarter- 
inch  long  with  a  darker  brown  stripe. 
The  larva  is  a  little  longer,  green, 
with  white  stripes;  its  head  is  black. 
Both  adults  and  larvae  eat  leaves, 
buds  and  shoots  so  as  eventually  to 
destroy  alfalfa  and  other  legumes. 
In  addition  to  application  of  hepta- 
chlor,  lindane,  methoxychlor,  para¬ 
thion  or  malathion  as  dusts  or  sprays 
when  alfalfa  is  eight  to  10  inches 
high,  with  repeat  application  in  a 
week  or  so,  the  agricultural  exten¬ 
sion  services  on  Long  Island  recom¬ 
mend  cutting  alfalfa  during  its 
flower-bud  stage  to  remove  a  “con¬ 
siderable  number”  of  larvae.  The 
crop  should  be  taken  as  quickly  as 
possible  from  the  fields  after  cutting. 
The  weevil  has  now  been  detected 
in  at  least  12  New  York  counties. 


CAN  THEY  HARMONIZE? 


Housewives  want  potatoes  that  look  and  taste  fresh-from- 
the-farm.  Potatoes  treated  with  MH-40  won’t  sprout  even  when 
stored  at  home  at  high  temperatures. 

Growers  want  a  crop  they  don’t  have  to  rush  to  market  for 
fear  it  will  lose  its  value.  MH-40  pre-harvest  spray  gives  this  profit 
protection.  It  is  inexpensive  and  easy  to  apply.  The  time  to  use  it 
is  14  to  21  days  after  full  bloom.  When  your  crop  is  near  this  stage 
—  get  MH-40!  It  will  produce  a  crop  that  will  meet  the  highest 
standards  of  buyers,  retailers  and  housewives  — and  assure  you  of 
getting  top  market  prices. 


ORDER  MH-40  from  your  local  supplier  today.  Write,  wire 
or  phone  us  if  unable  to  locate  immediate  source  of  supply. 

United  States  Rubber 

Naugatuck  Chemical  Division 

Naugatuck,  Connecticut 

producers  of  seed  protectants,  fungicides,  miticides,  insecticides,  growth  retard¬ 
ants,  herbicides:  Spergon,  Phygon,  Aramite,  Synklor,  MH,  Alanap,  Duraset. 
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"A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  Irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Clearing  Away  Anti-Farmer  Smog 

“Agriculture  is  the  only  major  element  of  our 
total  economy  that  has  no  device,  outside  of  the 
aid  of  Government,  to  pattern  its  production  to 
its  needs.  Agriculture  is  the  only  industry  that 
does  not  set  its  prices,  but  goes  into  the  market 
place  and  asks:  ‘What  will  you-  give  me?’  ” 

Harold  D.  Cooley,  Chairman 
House  Agriculture  Committee 

In  view  of  the  heavy  doses  of  anti-farmer 
propaganda  that  have  been  appearing  re¬ 
cently  in  the  big  city  press,  it  is  a  wonder  that 
Congressman  Cooley’s  statement  was  ever  al¬ 
lowed  to  see  the  light  of  day. 

In  his  agitation  for  lower  and  still  lower 
price  supports,  Secretary  Benson  is  obviously 
currying  favor  with  city  folks.  He  urges  that 
agriculture  return  to  the  free  and  open  market 
from  which  industry  wisely  and  profitably  re¬ 
treated  years  ago.  All  this  city-focussed  pub¬ 
licity  is  given  wide  mention  in  the  urban  press, 
accompanied  by  such  headlines  as,  “Are  Farm¬ 
ers  Boondoggling?”,  and  “$20  Billion  Flop”, 
referring  to  the  soil  bank.  Just  recently,  one 
paper  noted  prominently  that  “Farm  Product 
Prices  Increase  0.4%  in  Month.”  Unless  one 
read  to  the  end  of  the  article,  it  would  not  be 
learned  that  prices  received  by  farmers  had 
dropped  69  percentage  points,  in  terms  of 
parity,  since  February  1951,  and  that  prices 
paid  by  farmers  had  risen  10  percentage  points 
since  June  1956. 

Even  President  Eisenhower  has  joined  the 
“cheap  food  policy”  forces  by  attributing  the 
sharp  increase  in  consumer  prices  in  the  past 
18  months  “in  a  very  considerable  measure 
from  government  aid  to  farmers.” 

Thus  it  is  that  Congressman  Cooley’s  state¬ 
ment  comes  as  a  breath  of  fresh  air  to  clear 
the  heavy  smog  of  misinformation.  It  repre¬ 
sents  an  understanding  that  is  long  overdue  in 
high  places — and  in  low  places,  too. 

Until  agriculture  is  as  well  organized  as  in¬ 
dustry,  it  must  continue  to  come  into  the  mar¬ 
ket  place  as  a  beggar.  Only  when  there  is  effec¬ 
tive  organization  by  farmers — and  that  could  be 
the  main  goal  of  the  commodity  groups  who 
meet  in  Washington  next  month,  will  agri¬ 
culture  be  able  to  stand  in  the  market  place  on 
its  own  two  feet  as  a  true  seller,  demanding 
and  receiving  a  fair  price  and  regulating  its 
own  production  voluntarily  without  the  aid  of 
government. 


New  Markets  for  Farm  Products 

RESEARCH  and  action  are  needed  to  in¬ 
crease  industrial  consumption  of  farm 
products  beyond  the  current  “undesirably 
small”  seven  per  cent,  according  to  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Increased  Industrial  Use  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Products.  Further,  a  development  pro¬ 
gram  must  be  launched  to  attract  Land  Grant 
colleges,  endowed  institutions,  and  industrial 
and  private-enterprise  laboratories.  Federal 
agencies  should  assist  in  the  administration  of 
research-development,  the  Commission  be¬ 
lieves,  and  there  should  be  ample  opportunity 
for  government,  including  state  —  and  foreign, 
too,  and  private  enterprise  to  finance  projects 
jointly. 


Specifically,  this  Commission,  which  was 
created  by  Congress  last  year,  proposes:  (1) 
a  threefold  increase  of  funds,  presently  $16 
million  per  year,  for  farm  product  and  in¬ 
dustrial  use  research,  including  new  crops, 
trial  commercialization,  development  and  in¬ 
centives;  ( 2 )  contracts  for  research  with  any 
appropriate  agency;  ( 3 )  more  research  grants, 
and  student  fellowships  in  the  industrial-agri¬ 
cultural  field;  (  4 ) “adequate”  annual-investment 
in  research  and  development  of  new  crops; 
(  5 )  a  new  Industrial  Utilization  and  New  Crops 
program  for  trial  commercialization  of  research 
results;  (6)  incentives  to  farmers  or  industry 
so  as  to  hasten  establishment  of  new  crops  or 
new  industrial  uses;  (7)  creation  of  an  Agri¬ 
cultural  Research  and  Industrial  Board  of  five 
members,  four  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  with  the  approval  of  the  Senate  and  one 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricult¬ 
ure;  (8)  allocation  of  15  per  cent  of  annual 
gross  receipts  from  customs  revenues  for  the 
Industrial  Utilization  and  New  Crops  program.. 

The  only  tenet  of  the  Commission  that  is 
truly  objectionable  is  its  “view”  that  “the  dy¬ 
namic  forces  which  created  American  indus¬ 
trial  development  must  be  motivated  in  the 
farm  economy.”  That  American  agriculture  is 
perhaps  chief  among  these  “dynamic  forces” 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  properly  enter¬ 
tained;  the  cart  is  put  before  the  horse.  But, 
while  the  report  of  the  Commission  must  also 
naturally  sadden  many  by  its  insistence  on 
first-hand  agricultural  attention  to  industry,  it 
is  encouraging  and  promising.  In  it  is  com¬ 
municated  a  real  sense  of  the  great  enlarge¬ 
ment  that  is  to  come  to  the  already  big  place 
that  farming  occupies  in  making  our  economy 
the  best  in  the  world. 


Plenty  of  Apples  This  Year 

ACCORDING  to  present  estimates  of  the 
National  Apple  Institute,  the  U.  S.  apple 
crop  this  year  will  be  12  million  bushels  larger 
than  a  year  ago.  The  forecast  for  1957,  made 
on  the  basis  of  last  month’s  orchard  indications, 
is  for  109,470,000  bushels;  in  1956  it  was  97 
million,  while  in  1955  and  1954  the  crops  were 
106  and  112  million  bushels  respectively. 

The  crop  estimate  by  States  in  the  Northeast 
is:  Maine — 1,061,000  bushels;  New  Hampshire 
— 1,100,000;  Vermont — 591,000;  Massachusetts 
— 3,213,000;  Rhode  Island — 260,000;  Connnecti- 
cut — 1,274,000;  total  New  England — 7,499,000; 
New  York — 16,250,000;  New  Jersey — 3,100,000; 
and  Pennsylvania — 6,000,000.  An  almost  nine- 
million-bushel  crop,  smaller  than  a  year  ago, 
is  predicted  for  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia 
looks  for  about  4.5  million — up  somewhat.  The 
Michigan  crop  is  expected  to  be  off  by  almost 
two  million  bushels  to  nine  million.  Washington 
State,  however,  the  nation’s  largest  apple  pro¬ 
ducer,  forseees  an  increase  of  eight  million 
bushels  over  last  year’s  poor  crop  to  26.7 
million.  California  expects  to  hold  about  even 
at  nine  million  bushels;  Ohio  will  be  up  to  2.4 
million  and  Illinois  down  to  two  million. 

With  the  Northeast’s  apple  crop  estimated  at 
25  per  cent  above  last  year’s  harvest — and  of 
excellent  quality,  the  New  York  and  New  Eng¬ 
land  Apple  Institute  is  launching  a  heavy  pro¬ 
motional  campaign  this  year  to  move — and  sell 
profitably  —  New  York-New  England  apples. 
The  Institute’s  program  merits  the  active  sup¬ 
port  of  all  growers. 


Do  Dairymen  Favor  Bloc  Voting? 

HERE  was  a  radical  change  in  last  month’s 
referendum  on  a  revision  of  New  York’s 
milk  marketing  order.  Instead  of  balloting  by 
mail,  close  to  300  polling  places  were  set  up 
throughout  the  milkshed  at  which  farmers 
could  cast  their  individual  ballots.  The  change 
was  made  “in  the  hope  that  more  farmers  will 
take  part  in  the  referendum.” 

Of  the  55,644  producers  qualified  to  vote, 
only  2,394  eligible  individual  votes  were  cast. 
The  cooperative  bloc  vote  accounted  for  34,802 
ballots  —  34,352  in  favor,  450  against.  How 
many  farmers  cast  ballots  that  were  cancelled 
because  their  cooperatives  voted  them  as  a 
unit,  is  not  known.  The  consensus  is  that  this 


vote  was  small  because  farmers  realized  they 
would  be  wasting  their  time  in  casting  votes 
not  to  be  counted. 

The  publication  of  the  exact  number  of  those 
cancelled  ballots  would  go  a  long  way  toward 
gauging  farmer  sentiment  on  bloc  voting  by 
cooperatives.  If  a  large  number  of  such  votes 
were  cast,  the  government’s  hope  for  greater 
individual  participation  under  a  bloc  voting 
system  would  have  been  realized.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  smaller  the  vote,  the  more  effective 
—  even  though  silent  —  the  opposition  to  bloc 
voting  by  cooperatives.  To  keep  such  “non- 
confidential”  information  under  lock  and  key 
is  surely  without  rhyme  or  reason. 

In  the  best  interest  of  dairy  farmers,  we 
have  asked  that  this  information  be  made 
available.  We  hope  it  will  be  —  for  the  good  of 
the  democratic  processes  of  government. 


Malabar  Farm  Will  Continue 

ITH  the  help  of  a  group  of  civic  minded 
citizens  in  the  Mansfield,  Ohio,  area, 
Friends  of  the  Land,  a  non-profit  conservation 
society,  have  contracted  to  buy  the  late  Louis 
Bromfield’s  Malabar  Farm. 

It  was  a  “last-minute”  miracle  that  pre¬ 
vented  the  630  acres  from  being  converted 
into  a  combination  dude  ranch,  golf  course  and 
real  estate  development  project.  Over  $50,000 
was  hastily  subscribed,  and  the  Friends  signed 
the  contract  of  purchase  subject  to  a  $140,000 
mortgage. 

Friends  of  the  Land  are  now  engaged  in  a 
nationwide  fund-raising  campaign  to  pay  off 
the  debts  and  to  operate  Malabar  Farm  as  an 
agricultural  research  center  in  the  Bromfield 
tradition  and  to  establish  an  ecologic  institute. 
Contributions  to  this  worthy  and  privately  sup¬ 
ported  project  can  be  made  to  Friends  of  the 
Land,  R.  D.  3,  Zanesville,  Ohio. 


Welcome,  Mr.  Swallowtail 

THE  swallow  may  take  up  residence  in  the 
barn,  but  his  personal  habits  are  those 
more  suited  to  the  manor.  A  dressy  creature, 
he  wears  swallowtails  from  morning  until 
night,  and  spends  every  spare  moment  keep¬ 
ing  himself  groomed  to  the  last  inch:  satin 
gloss  on  his  shirtfront,  a  smooth  and  gleaming 
blue-black  coat.  * 

Discriminating  about  the  company  he  keeps, 
the  swallow  chooses  to  mix  only  with  those 
equally  formal.  He  seldom  comes  to  earth,  and 
then  but  for  a  brief  sampling  of  some  choice 
morsel. 

A  considerate  visitor,  the  swallow  is  careful 
not  to  outwear  his  welcome  in  the  North:  his 
sojourn  is  shorter  than  that  of  many  tropic 
migrants.  Moreover,  he  journeys  on  an  accu¬ 
rate  timetable  and,  of  course,  goes  entirely 
by  air. 


Brevities 

“Make  a  joyful  noise  unto  God,  all  ye  lands: 
sing  forth  the  honour  of  His  name:  make  his 
praise  glorious.”  —  Psa.  66:  1-2. 

According  to  the  N.  Y.  College  of  Agriculture, 
there  are  24,674  pick-up  hay  balers  on  New  York 
farms — one  for  every  126  acres  of  hay  land. 

Last  week,  after  three  weeks  of  trying,  Harold 
Craig,  26-year  old  dairy  farmer  from  Granville, 
N.  Y.,  (the  family  are  R.  N.  Y.  readers),  became 
the  new  “champ”  on  TV’s  currently  popular  quiz 
show,  “21”.  Good  luck,  Harold,  and  here’s  hoping 
you  stay  on  top! 

It  is  encouraging  to  learn  that  the  New  York 
crusade  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Billy  Graham  has  broken 
all  attendance  records  at  Madison  Square  Garden. 
In  the  first  six  weeks,  a  total  of  824,300  persons 
was  recorded,  surpassing  the  previous  record  of 
786,600,  held  by  Barnum  &  Bailey  Circus. 

Marketing  quotas  were  approved  last  month 
for  the  1958  wheat  crop.  202,668  farmers — 86.2  per 
cent  of  those  voting  in  commercial  wheat  States — 
favored-  them  and  32,371  opposed.  With  the 
national  average  support  loan  expected  to  be 
$1.78  per  bushel,  .there  will  be  penalities  for  ex¬ 
ceeding  allotments.  This  year  the  value  of  the 
average  government  wheat  loan  is  $2.00  per 
bushel. 
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V. 


Countryman's  Journal 


I  wonder  if  anyone  picks  potato 
bugs  by  hand  these  days.  Along  in 
the  1910  era,  Father  was  likely  to  say 
toward  the  end  of  June,  “Haydn, 
better  pick  the  potato  bugs  today. 
If  we  get  the  first  ones,  it  keeps 
down  the  number  later  on.”  Father 
liked  to  use  the  editorial  “we.” 

Back  in  the  B.  C.  (before  calories) 
era,  potatoes  were  a  major  crop  on 
a  general  farm,  and  Father  was 
proud  of  his  handsome  Early  Rose, 
Irish  Cobblers  and  Green  Mountains. 
If  one  was  not  unduly  squeamish 
about  insects,  picking  the  handsome 
black  and  yellow  potato  beetles  was 
not  a  bad  job  at  all.  Much  better,  for 
example,  then  cleaning  out  calf  pens! 
A  10-year-older  walked  up  and  down 
the  potato  rows,  picking  off  the  bugs 
and  dropping  them  into  a  can  half 
filled  with  coal  oil.  And  naturally,  if 
a  lad  was  out  of  sight  of  the  house 
and  the  eyes  of  three  suspicious 
sisters,  he  could  take  time  to  ex¬ 
plore  woodchuck  holes,  look  for 
hornet  nests  or  for  that  big  black 
snake  that  lived  in  the  stone  pile. 

I  am  coming  to  the  conclusion  that 
raspberries  in  the  home  garden  can 
be  best  raised  under  a  suitable 
mulch.  I  have  been  experimenting 
with  hay,  grass,  poultry  litter,  saw¬ 
dust,  tree  leaves  and  various  combi¬ 
nations  of  these  materials.  To  date  it 
is  a  toss-up  between  a  thick  cover¬ 
ing  of  old  hay,  and  a  combination  of 
hen-pen  litter,  sawdust  and  leaves. 
Sawdust  alone  does  not  give  me  good 
results  with  raspberries. 

One  of  the  gardening  points  where 
there  is  considerable  disagreement 
is  concerning  the  use  of  fall  fertil¬ 
izers.  I  have  tried  8-16-16  and  7-7-7 
on  most  of  the  garden  plots  as  well 
as  on  hayland.  Now  I  am  using  more 
and  more  fertilizer  in  the  Fall.  I 
spread  it  on  the  grassland  that  I  cut 
for  mulch;  I  spread  it  on  the  soil  for 
garden  crops.  For  the  hill  crops — 
squashes,  melons  and  cucumbers,  I 
use  one  cup  of  8-16-16  and  one  cup 
of  ground  limestone  worked  into  the 
soil  in  late  November.  I  use  8-16-16  at 
the  rate  of  35  pounds  per  1,000 


square  feet  for  the  sweet  corn  and 
for  the  common  vegetables.  At  this 
writing,  I  have  39,960  square  feet  in 
experimental  plots  and  20,060  in  the 
orchard  of  dwarf  fruits. 

Only  occasionally  today  does  one 
see  a  craftsman  of  the  old  school 
who  swings  a  scythe  with  rhythmic 
ease  and  precision.  Hand  mowing  is 
too  slow  for  this  speeded-up  era; 
“picturesque  and  quaint”,  city  dwell¬ 
ers  would  label  it.  It  is  difficult  to 
realize  that  more  than  three  centu¬ 
ries  have  passed  since  the  scythe  was 
invented.  Joseph  Jenks  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Bay  Colony  was  an  iron 
craftsman,  and  in  1646  the  General 
Court  of  the  Bay  Colony  granted  him 
what  many  historians  believe  to  be 
the  first  patent  issued  in  America. 

Jenks  came  from  England  to  work 
at  America’s  first  successful  iron¬ 
works  in  Saugus,  Mass.  For  two 
centuries  and  a  half,  farmers  of  the 
nation  used  scythes  to  cut  grass  and 
grain.  On  dew-moist  mornings  men 
went  forth  to  meadows  and  upland 
mowings;  each  man  cut  a  swath 
width  that  fitted  his  swing.  “Take 
it  slowly”,  Grandfather  would  ad¬ 
monish  a  boy  trying  to  learn  the 
art.  “Keep  the  heel  down  and  follow 
way  around  with  your  swing.  It  is 
easy  once  you  get  the  knack.” 

It  was  a  picture  in  motion  to  watch 
Grandfather  cut  a  swath  across  a  low 
area  in  the  meadow.  With  effoi'tless 
ease  he  moved  along  with  steady,  un¬ 
hurried  swings.  After  each  stroke  he 
stepped  ahead  a  few  inches;  his  mo¬ 
tions  were  as  regular  as  the  long 
pendulum  that  swung  in  the  tall  hall 
clock.  There  was  a  whispering,  ur¬ 
gent  swish  as  the  razor-sharp  blade 
sliced  through  the  grass;  the  stubble 
was  almost  as  even  and  short  as  if 
a  mowing  machine  bar  had  gone 
over  it.  No  longer  do  men  go  forth 
at  dawn  to  swing  their  scythes,  but 
there  are  those  who  can  still  recall 
the  days  in  the  1800’s  when  much 
of  the  nation’s  hay  was  cut  by  men 
who  knew  the  art  of  scything. 

New  Hampshire  Haydn  S.  Pearson 


The  Power  of  Growth 


Nearly  a  century  ago,  Professor 
Clark  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricult¬ 
ural  College  set  out  to  prove  there 
was  no  human  engineering  that  could 
possibly  compare  in  power  with  the 
growing  machinery  of  a  silent  forest. 

He  estimated  that  the  physical 
energy  of  the  sap  in  a  growing  plant 
was  fourteen  times  greater  than  that 
of  the  blood  in  man.  To  prove  his 
point,  he  set  out  to  actually  measure 
the  growing  power  of  a  squash. 

He  harnessed  the  squash  in  iron 
in  such  a  manner  that  it  could  only 
grow  by  pushing  upward  and  lifting 
an  iron  lever  with  weights  attached. 
The  squash  steadily  pushed  its  way 
upward,  carrying  the  lever  and 


weight  with  it.  On  August  21,  it  was 
lifting  60  pounds,  on  September  15 
1,400  pounds,  and  on  October  18  3,120 
pounds.  Then,  on  October  31  while 
lifting  5,000  pounds,  the  experiment 
came  to  a  close  when  the  iron  har¬ 
ness  cut  into  the  rind-  of  the  squash. 

As  Professor  Clark  stated  later, 
“There  is  something  grand  in  the 
thought  of  a  force  so  vast,  so  almost 
incalculable,  exerted  without  noise, 
and  apparently  far  exceeding  the  or¬ 
dinary  exigencies  of  the  plant. 

“In  every  acre  of  well-cultivated 
ground,  a  power  is  silently  at  work 
which  transcends  man’s  mightiest 
machines  by  almost  as  much  as  the 
infinite  transcends  the  finite.” 

New  Jersey  John  L.  Leslie 


Engraving  from  T.  T.  Kozlowski,  U.  of  Mass. 


Professor  Clark  harnessed  the  squash  into  the  box  (A)  with  steel  straps. 
Above  and  to  the  right  was  the  long  weighted  balance  arm  to  measure  the 
force  of  the  squash’s  groivth.  The  plant  grew  out  of  the  soil  at  C.  The 
gauge  at  the  right  was  used  to  check  the  pressure  of  sap  in  a  stem  severed 

at  D. 


A  new  addition  to  the  house,  a  bigger,  modern  milk  house,  or 
more  livestock  can  create  demands  for  water  that  your  present 
pump  can’t  handle.  It’s  much  more  economical,  in  the  long  run, 
to  add  another  water  system  to  provide  the  additional  water  you 
need,  or  to  replace  the  inadequate  pump  with  a  new  Myers  that 
has  capacity  and  pressure  to  spare. 

But  before  you  overhaul  your  water  system,  consult  the  local 
Myers  dealer.  He  is  an  expert  you  can  depend  on  to  help  you  select 
the  right  size  and  type  of  pump  for  your  well  and  water  requirements. 


Write  today  for 
a  new,  colorful  booklet 
covering  the  complete 
line  of  Myers  pumps 
and  water  conditioners. 
Answers  important 
water-supply  questions. 


Write  today  to: 

THE  F.  E.  MYERS  &  BRO.  COMPANY 

3807  Orange  Street,  Ashland,  Ohio  •  Kitchener,  Ontario 

NAME _ 1 - - . 

ADDRESS - - 

CITY _ STATE - 


WATER 

SYSTEMS 


THE  F.  E.  MYERS  &  BRO.  CO. 

Ashland,  Ohio  •  Kitchener,  Ontario 


EJECTOS® — Deep  or 
shallow  well.  Twin  or 
packer  type.  Capacities 
to  2450  gallons  per 
hour. 


RECIPROCATING— Dee* 

well.  180  to  2160  gallons  per 
hour. 


CENTRIFUGALS— Com* 

petitively  priced  for  booster 
service,  irrigation  and  other 
applications. 


SUBMERSIBLE  S— 

Vi  to  3  horsepower.  Ca¬ 
pacities  to  3000  gallons 
per  hour. 


RECIPROCATING 

— Shallow  well.  250 
to  4000  gallons  per 
hour. 


"Myers 


N  THE  FUN 

DAIRYMEN -WIVES 


a  FREE  gift  direct  from  Paris 

Vote  your  Favorite  Dairy  Barn 
Equipment  Dealer  and  wife  a  two 
week,  all  expense  paid  vacation  in 
Paris,  France  .  .  .  nothing  to  buy — 
no  obligations — 

Just  for  fun  .  .  .  open  to  all  dairy¬ 
men  —  all  dealers,  regardless  of 
manufacture  of  equipment  handled. 
Write  for  FREE  folder  on  gifts, 
rules 

STANDARD  EQUIPMENT,  INC. 
Box  2  Bel  Air,  Maryland 
smeii 


DRAINS  cellars,  cisterns,  wash  tubs;  QA  ~J  ?5 

IRRIGATES  -  CIRCULATES  -  SPRAYS  4k1 


Pumps  3.000  GPH;  450  GPH  SO'  high; 

1.800  GPH  from  25'  well.  Use  %  to  %  E 
motor.  Coupling  included  free.  1"  in¬ 
let;  %"  outlet.  Stainless  steel  shaft.  ^ 

Won't  rust  or  clog; . $7.95'^ 

Heavy  Duty  Ball-Bearing  Pump 
Up  to  7,500  GPH;  or  3,000  GPH 
from  25'  well.  1V-1"  inlet;  1"  out¬ 
let  $12.95.  Postpaid  If  cash  with  order.  Don't  delay— 
send  for  yours  toiiay!  MONEY  BACK'.  GUARANTEE. 
LABAWCO  PUMPS  .  BeileMead  193,  New  Jersey 


Here’s  the  Device  that  Replaces 
Rag  and  Bucket! 

VINELAB® 

I  *  T  fci?  > »  \  PATENTED 


Holds  up  to  4 
Gals,  of  Solution 


UDDER  WASHER 


-tV  that  saves  time, 
cuts  bacteria  and 
improves  milk  grade.  One 
solution  sanitizes  50  cows. 
Flows  without  waste  from 
tough  plastic  bag  into  soft, 
self-cleaning  pad.  One 
squeeze  eliminates  used 
solution — gravity  instantly 
replaces  it  with  a  new  sup¬ 
ply.  Moves  with  you  from 
cow  to  cow  by  wire  strung 
over  gutter  or  carrier.  See 
your  dealer  or  write  us  foe 
prices  and  literature. 

VINELANO 
LABORATORIES  INC. 
VINELAND,  N. ). 


“ONE  HAND  WASHES  THE  UDDER” 


July  20,  1957 
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Transparent  Surge  breaker  cups  let  you  see 
Surge  Tug  &  Pull  get  that  last  profit  pint 
from  every  cow. 


You’ll  be  proud  to  keep  your  Surge  shining 
clean  .  .  .  inside  as  well  as  out.  Just  set  the 
ELECTROBRAIN  to  rinse-wash -rinse-sanitize 
the  pipe  line  automatically,  and  go  to  breakfast. 


The  protein  method  of  feeding  developed  in  Arizona  would  adjust  the 
concentrate  such  good  Holsteins  as  these  of  William  Strader’s  in  Lafayette, 
Sussex  Co.,  N.  J.,  receive  to  the  type  of  pasture  and  roughage  available. 


Here’s  What  40s 
SURGE  PipeHfh 
Shining^: 


..and  YOU 


With  Livestock  in  Arizona 

With  alfalfa ,  plus  fine  nearby  markets , 
the  cattle  industries  flourish. 

BY  RUSSELL  W.  DUCK 


This  is  the  way  you 
are  likely  to  be  milking  cows 
....  sooner  than  you  may  think. 

A  new  Surge  Siphon  parlor  or  stan¬ 
chion  pipe  line,  cleaned  in  place  at  the 
touch  of  an  ELECTROBRAIN  dial,  may  turn 
out  to  be  the  fastest  milker  and  greatest  step- 
saver  of  all.  Thousands  of  Surge  owners  tell  us 
it  is  true. 


ATTLE  feeding  is  the  chief 
livestock  operation  of  Ari¬ 
zona,  and  the  term,  feed¬ 
ing,  as  generally  used, 
means  fattening.  In  dis¬ 
cussing  various  methods 
of  feeding,  Professor  C.  B. 
Roubicek,  head  of  Arizona  Agri¬ 
culture  College’s  animal  husbandry 
department,  tells  of  irrigated  valleys 
where  such  good  quality  alfalfa  is 
raised  that  beef  production  is  made 
especially  appropriate.  There  is  also 
a  wide  selection  of  other  basic  rough- 
ages  in  vegetables  and  citrus  by¬ 
products  and  residues.  Mild  winter 
climate  and  excellent  nearby  mar¬ 
kets  are  further  advantages.  The 
haul  to  the  rapidly  growing  city  of 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  which  takes  all  the 
good  beef  Arizona  can  produce,  is 
relatively  short,  too,  with  a  corre¬ 
spondingly  low  shrinkage  in  tran¬ 
sit. 

There’s  Much  Home-Grown  Feed 

Investigations  by  Professor  Rou¬ 
bicek  and  his  associates  at  Tucson 
show  that  good  type  cattle  can  be 
finished  to  a  high-good  and  low- 
choice  fleshing  condition  almost  en¬ 
tirely  on  home-grown  feeds.  As  a 
consequence,  Arizona  cattle  feeding 
is  now  almost  entirely  in  feed  lots; 
some  years  ago  there  was  much  more 
range  feeding. 

The  number  of  cattle  most  advan¬ 
tageous  to  feed  depends,  of  course, 
on  factors  like  availability  and  cost 
of  feeds  and  labor  as  well  as  on 
prices  of  cattle.  Most  cattle  feeders 
in  Arizona  operate  large  units;  by 
volume  they  reduce  overhead  ex¬ 
pense  per  animal  unit  to  a  minimum. 
An  operator  handling  2,000  head  of 
steers  is  actually  considered  to  be 
a  relatively  small  feeder.  Some  vege¬ 
table  and  citrus  farmers  handle  con¬ 
siderably  smaller  numbers,  however, 
usually  just  so  many  as  their  home¬ 
grown  feeds  and  by-products  can 
satisfy. 

To  Prof.  Roubicek,  the  proper 
number  of  steers  to  handle  per  area 
depends  on  cattle  age,  on  size,  and 
on  whether  or  not  the  animals  are 


horned.  Cattle  on  feed  should  be 
divided  for  these  factors  as  well  as 
for  sex.  Recommendations  per  year¬ 
ling  steer  are  for  140  to  150  square 
feet  of  corral  space  and  two  to  2.5 
feet  of  trough  space;  horned  steers 
should  have  about  a  foot  more  of 
the  latter.  Because  most  cattle  are 
fed  in  warm  valleys — shed  space  is 
not  needed — and  because  land  is  not 
so  valuable  as  it  is  in  the  East,  feed- 
lot  space  allowance  is  almost  50  per 
cent  greater  than  that  on  northeast 
farms. 

Silage  a  Popular  Beef  Feed 

Tests  at  the  Arizona  Station  show 
that  a  ration  of  alfalfa  hay,  barley, 
cottonseed  meal,  and  silage  pro¬ 
duces  the  most  satisfactory  and 
economical  gains.  The  best  ratio  of 
grain  to  roughage  varies  with  the 
degree  of  finish  desired  and  with  the 
comparative  worth  of  feeds  and 
cattle.  Generally,  prolonged  feeding 
of  rations  containing  large  amounts 
of  grain  was  not  desirable;  Good  to 
Choice  grades  of  finished  cattle  were 
produced  profitably  on  relatively 
high  roughage  rations. 

While  good  quality  alfalfa  hay 
usually  forms  the  basic  part  of  the 
roughage  ration,  silage  is  also  wide¬ 
ly  used  by  Arizona  cattle  feeders. 
Some  of  the  grain  sorghums,  es¬ 
pecially  hegari,  are  grown.  Corn, 
approximately  equal  in  feeding  value 
to  hegari,  is  produced  at  an  advan¬ 
tage  where  it  outyields  hegari  for 
silage;  but  because  the  sorghum 
regularly  yields  12  to  16  tons  of 
silage  per  acre  of  good  land,  it  is 
the  most  popular  silage  for  Arizona 
beef.  Cull  canteloupes  are  also  en¬ 
siled  with  good  cattle-feeding  re¬ 
sults;  their  high  water  content 
makes  it  necessary  to  pack  layers  of 
straw  betwen  them  in  the  silo. 

On  an  average  daily  ration  of  25 
pounds  of  hegari  silage,  5.3  pounds 
of  alfalfa  hay,  5.5  total  pounds  of 
grains  —  equals  parts  of  barley  and 
hegari  —  and  two  pounds  of  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  plus  salt,  minerals  and 
water,  yearling  steers  full  fed  for 

(Continued  on  Page  416) 


And  Organized  Surge  Service  makes  sure  you 
keep  on  smiling  year  after  year,  every  time  you 
throw  the  switch  to  milk  your  cows. 


Copyright  1957,  Babson  Bros.  Co, 


SURGE 
EASY  PAYMENT 
PLAN 


A  low  down  payment  puts  a  Surge 
pipe  line  installation  in  your  barn, 
tip  to  24  months  to  pay  the  balance. 

Only  $5  down  installs  a  Surge 
Bucket  Milker  Unit.  Free  demonstra¬ 
tion  on  your  farm. 


BABSON  BROS.  CO, 

of  New  York 

842  W.  BELDEN  AVENUE 
SYRACUSE  1,  N.Y. 


Alfalfa  is  just  as  important  to  the  beef  industry  in  Arizona  as  it  can  be  in 
the  Northeast.  Fine  hay,  pasture  and  silage  are  what  contribute  to  success¬ 
ful  husbandry  of  Aberdeen- Angus  beef  cattle  at  Nittany  Farm,  Boalsburg, 

Centre  County,  Pennsylvania. 
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Chain  Saw  Safety  —  A  new  25- 
minute,  16  mm.  color  film  on  “Chain 
Saw  Safety  Pays  Off”  has  been  made 
available  for  showing  to  farm  and 
woodland  .groups  by  the  Homelite 
Division  of  Textron  Corp.  The  movie 
shows  advantages  of  sensible  chain¬ 
saw  operation  in  felling,  limbing  and 
bucking  trees  of  all  sizes.  Especially 
stressed  are  proper  maintenance  and 
care  of  the  saw,  safe  clothing,  cor¬ 
rect  handling,  proper  sawing  stance, 
and  one-man  lifting  and  stacking  of 
heavy  logs.  The  pictures  were  taken 
at  actual  woodland  operations  in  the 
Northeast,  and  their  message  is  of 
practical  value.  Requests  to  borrow 
the  film  should  be  made  to  the  Sales 
Promotion  Department,  Homelite, 
Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 


New  Guernsey  Milk 
Production  Champion 

Ideal’s  Beacon’s  Betty  Lue,  an 
eight-year-old  cow  at  Jacob  Tanis’ 
Ideal  Farms  in  Sussex  County,  New 
Jersey,  recently  broke  the  milk  pro¬ 
duction  record  for  the  Guernsey 
breed  of  dairy  cattle  when  she  com¬ 
pleted  a  lactation  of  28,371  pounds 
of  milk  in  365  days  on  three-time 
milking.  The  previous  record  of 
26,672  pounds  had  stood  since  1951. 
Betty  Lue’s  production  of  1,339 
pounds  of  fat  in  the  milk  is  second 
high  for  Guernseys. 

A  daughter  of  the  well-known  sire, 


Water  for  the  Farm  and  Home  — 
A  new  20-page  booklet  published  by 
The  F.  E.  Myers  &  Bro.  Co.  on  water 
and  water  pumps  provides  useful  in¬ 
formation  to  farmers  planning  water 
systems.  Separate  sections  deal  with 
selecting  the  right  pump  and  tank, 
with  plans  for  the  barn  and  house, 
and  with  plumbing  requirements. 
Helpfully  illustrated,  the  booklet  pro¬ 
vides  ideas  and  information  of  real 
usefulness  in  putting  in  the  plumb¬ 
ing.  Copies  are  available  without 
charge  from  The  F.  E.  Myers  &  Bro. 
Co.,  Ashland,  Ohio. 


SWINE 


Welding  on  Farms  —  Just  about 
every  kind  of  welder  is  included  in 
the  informative  catalog  recently 
issued  by  Air  Reduction  Co.  With 
specifications  given,  it  can  be  of  in¬ 
terest  and*  value  to  many  farmers. 
Copies  are  available  upon  request  to 
Air  Reduction  Sales  Co.,  150  East 
42nd  St.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


Year-’round  Plant  Growing  —  The 
catalog  of  greenhouses  and  green¬ 
house  equipment  prepared  by  Lord 
and  Burnham  for  its  Orlyt  structures 
contains  enough  information  to  trans¬ 
fer  it  from  a  commercial  classifica¬ 
tion  to  one  of  educational.  Copies  are 
available  free  of  charge  from  Lord 
and  Burnham,  Irvington,  N.  Y. 


Facts  on  Fencing  —  An  interest¬ 
ing  and  informative  folder  on  fence 
construction  and  maintenance  has 
been  prepared  by  the  Danuser  Ma¬ 
chine  Co.,  500  East  3rd  St.,  Fulton, 
Mo.  Entitled  “Fact  File  for  Fenc¬ 
ing”,  it  is  available  without  charge 
upon  request  to  the  Danuser  Co. 


Milk  Price  Fo  recast 

Dr.  C.  J.  Blanford,  Milk  Market 
Administrator,  estimates  the  July 
blend  price  at  $4.08  a  cwt.,  16  cents 
higher  than  in  July  1956. 

The  Class  I-A  (fluid)  prices  for 
August  and  September  are  figured  at 
$5.62  and  $5.88,  respectively.  Last 
year  the  I-A  price  was  $5.37  for  each 
of  those  two  months  while  the  blend 
prices  were  $4.26  and  $4.40,  respec¬ 
tively. 

Although  the  new  comprehensive 
order  will  take  effect  August  1,  the 
old  formula  for  determining  the  I-A 
price  will  be  continued  during 
August  and  September. 


The  Guernsey  cows  at  Ideal  Farms 
in  Sussex  Co.,  N.  J.,  are  all  milked 
by  hand.  Here  Jacob  Tanis,  owner, 
( l .)  stands  with  his  Guernsey  milk- 
production  champion,  Ideal’s  Bea¬ 
con’s  Betty  Lue. 

Ideal’s  Beacon,  and  Welcome  Lane’s 
Betty  Lue,  the  new  milk  champion 
had  previously  made  an  outstanding 
record  of  18,186  pounds  milk  and 
890  pounds  fat  as  a  senior  two-year- 
old.  One  of  her  daughters  as  a  first- 
calf  heifer  has  produced  almost 
16,000  pounds  of  milk  in  a  year. 

Another  Guernsey  dairy  cow  at 
the  Tanis  farm  has  recently  com¬ 
pleted  a  lactation  which  makes  her, 
according  to  The  American  Guern¬ 
sey  Cattle  Club,  “fdt-producing  cham¬ 
pion  of  cows  of  all  breeds  tested  an 
equal  length  of  time.”  To  the  age  of 
14  years,  Ideal’s  Peter’s  May  Jewel 
has  made  9,546  pounds  of  fat  in  nine 
lactations;  it  was  contained  in  181,- 
362  pounds  of  milk.  Her  highest 
annual  record,  made  when  she  was 
eight  years  old,  was  23,364  pounds  of 
milk  and  1,210  pounds  of  fat.  The 
average  of  her  last  seven  lactations  is 
1,142  pounds  of  fat;  all  seven  were 
over  1,000  pounds,  and  three  were 
in  excess  of  1,200.  May  Jewel,  whose 
most  recnt  lactation  totalled  19,488 
pounds  of  milk  and  1,060  pounds  of 
fat,  has  six  sons  and  two  daughters. 


PENNSYLVANIA  YORKSHIRE  CLUB 

State  Show  and  Sale 

Offers  At  Public  Auction 
40  Bred  Gilts  •  10  Spring  Boars 

WITH  BLOODLINES  THAT  MAKE  FARM 
SHOW  CHAMPIONS 

Friday,  August  2nd,  1957 
Show  3:30  P.  M.  •  Sale  7:00  P.  M. 

Consigned  by  Breeders  of  Pennsylvania 
Farm  Show  Champions 
Eligible  to  Ship  Anywhere 

AT  GARDEN  SPOT  SALES  BARN 

WILLOW  STREET,  LANCASTER  CO.,  PA. 
Four  Miles  South  of  Lancaster  off  Route  72 
For  Catalogues  Write  — 

RENO  H.  THOMAS,  President 
Beavertown,  Pennsylvania 
OR 

GEORGE  E.  COGLEY,  Secretary-Treasurer 
R.  1,  Ronks,  Lancaster  Co„  Penna. 

EREE  ,„9IRCULAR:  REG-  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 

Since  1934.  C.  LUTZ.  Middletown  I,  Maryland 

MINNESOTA  NOi  ONE  REGISTERED  AnI) 

UNREGISTERED  SOWS,  BOARS  AND  PIGS 
„„„  a  BRENHAVEN  FARM 

B0X  l2o- _ B.  D.  3. _ APOLLO.  PENNA. 

RAM PSH  IRES:  MEAT  TYPE  BOARS  and  GILTS 
Slaughter  and  Production  Records  Available 
CEDAR  POINT  FARMS,  BOX  718,  EASTON,  MD. 
SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA  SERVICE  BOARS 
_  .  ALL  AGES.  BRED  GILTS.  SHOATS 
f*1™  Bred  for  MORE  LEAN  MEAT;  Also 

BABY  PIGS.  C.  W.  HILLMAN. 

VINCENTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY  Phone:  8481 

^ApLEHURST  D  U  ROCS,  FALL  GILTS,  BOA RS  and 
SPRING  PIGS.  Russell  F.  Pattington,  Scipio  Ctr.,  N.Y. 

- c-5mS,S.TERED  CHESTER  WHITE  GILTS  - 1 

u//»nr  U.£L,«2£I.THS  0LD'  THE  BACON  HOG 
WADE  JOHNSON, _ FRANKFORT,  NEW  YORK 

WANTED:  PUREBRED  LA  ND  RACE  PIGS,  <TT0 
weeks  old.  RUSSELL.  McDOWELL,  LYONS,  N.  Y. 

-  FIVE  LANDRACE  GILTS  FOR  SALE  - 

mctroi?^0^  .to  P-  P-  A.  and  4-H  Members 
JOSEPH  K.  GARDNER,  ADAMSBURG,  PENNA. 

_ _  DOGS 

Why  Take  Chances? 

Whpn  you  can  buy  a  fully  trained  cattle- 
dog,  low-heelers  and  goes  a  long  distance 
and  brings  cattle  easy.  Either  breed,  the 
old  Shepherd  strain  or  the  Border  Collie. 
Males,  year  old  $55;  females  $50;  spayed  fe¬ 
males  $75.  Either  breed  of  Collie  pups  three 
months  of  age,  males  $25;  females  $20.  It’s 
a  great  pleasure  to  show  these  beautiful 
collies  to  convince  yourself.  If  you  can’t 
come,  I  can  ship  them  right  to  you.  You  get 
all  duties  paid  free  of  charge  to  the  U.  S.  A. 
plus  free  vaccination  rabie  shot  for  the 
life  of  a  dog,  done  by  a  Government  Vetin- 
ary.  I  ship  anywhere  in  the  U.  S.  A. 
Delivery  Guaranteed. 

WILFRED  ZERON, 
Morrisburg,  Ontario,  Canada 


BEEF  CATTLE 


7° 


REGISTERED  HEREFORDS 


Accredited  Herd 


BREEDING  STOCK  AT  ALL  TIMES 
lewis  Breeding  lorry  Dont,  Sreqiiog 


i 


"FARMLANDS'* 

COOPERSTOWN,  N,  Y. 

'Phone  417  Webster  Tilton 


REGISTERED 


HEREFORD  BEEF  CATTLE 

10  Open  Heifers;  10  Bred  Heifers; 
4  Heifers  with  calves  at  foot. 
Bulls  various  ages.  Steers. 

WALTER  W.  FISK,  WOLCOTT,  N.  Y. 
Telephone  7111 


Reg.  Polled  Herefords 

BULLS  READY  FOR  8ER  VICE 
„  .  OPEN  AND  BRED  HEIFERS 

Modern  Bloodlines.  T.  B.  and  Bangs  Accredited  Herd 
BATTLEGROUND  FARMS 
FREEHOLD.  NEW  JERSEY  PHONE:  8-2224 


ANGUS 


Performance  tested,  big,  fast  growing  type  of  pur* 
u/v  Jcn?h.  Bequest  folder  and  data. 

WYE  PLANTATION,  QUEENSTOWN.  MARYLAND 


HEREFORD  BEEF  CATTLE 


Win  turn  your  pasture  and  hay  into  profit.  Very 
little  labor  required.  Foundation  stock  of  proven 
and  popular  bloodlines  can  be  purchesed  from  our 
members.  Write  for  information  — 

BK  STATE  HEREFORD  ASSOCIATION. 
22  WING  HALL,  CORNELL  UNIV.,  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


FOB  .SALE:  REGISTERED  POLLED  HEREFORDS 

YOUNG  SERVICE  BULLS,  BRED  HEIFERS,  COWS 
with  CALVES,  Rebred.  Ship  any  State.  THE  GAGE 
STOCK  FARMS,  DELANSON,  NEW  YORK 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


COWS  With  CALVES  At  Foot  and  Rebred.  Popular 
La,l?K,l^’o?.r^dr,l0  of  International  Grand  Champion 
WINDERMERE  FARM,  MILLBROOK,  NEW  YORK 
_ Telephone  Millbrook  2221 


SPORTSMEN 


Worlds  Largest  Kennels  offers  500  Bird  Dogs, 
Straight  Cooners,  Combination  Hounds,  Beagle  Hounds, 
Rabbit  Hounds,  Small  Squirrel  Dogs,  Fox  and  Deer 
Hounds.  Catalogue  free.  SMOKEY  MOUNTAIN 
KENNELS, _ CLEVELAND,  TENNESSEE 

Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  N6lson'!’ ,,on,trj  F*rm 


‘THINK  ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


»» 


WHEN  YOU  THINK  OF  BEEF  CATTLE  — 
For  more  information  on  Angus  contact: 

PROFESSOR  JOHN  I.  MILLER, 

u/iur  £tew  *ork  Angus  Association 

WING  HALL,  Cornell  University,  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 

WOULDN’T  SOME  SHORTHORN  OR  POLLED 

SHORTHORN  BEEF  CATTLE  fit  into  your  farming 
program?  For  list  of  breeders  write:  TOM  DONLY 
Seenrtary,  New  York  Shorthorn  and  Polled  Shorthorn 
Breeders  Associaton.  King  Ferry,  New  York 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


ST.  BERNARDS 


Grove  City,  Penna 

A.  K.  C. 


Lehigh  Valley  Co-op.  Not 
to  Comply  with  New 
Milk  Order 

Lehigh  Valley  Cooperative  Farm¬ 
ers,  Allentown,  Pa.,  has  announced 
through  its  president,  G.  A.  Boger, 
that  it  will  not  make  payments  into 
the  pool  under  the  revised  milk  mar¬ 
keting  order  that  goes  into  effect 
August  1,  unless  it  is  ordered  to  do 
so  by  court  order. 

Boger  explained  that  compliance 
with  the  pool  provisions  would  cost 
Lehigh  Valley  $284,000  a  year  —  or 
$300  per  member. 

20,  1957 


Good  Livestock  Books 

Bovine  Mastitis, 

Little  and  Plastridge . $9.00 

The  Stockman’s  Handbook, 

M.  E.  Ensminger . 8.50 

Feeds  and  Feeding, 

F.  B,  Morrisson . 9.50 

Beef  Cattle, 

Roscoe  Snapp  . 6.50 

Breeding  Better  Livestock, 

Rice  and  Andrews . 7.00 

Introductory  Animal  Science, 

W.  P.  Garrigus . 6.50 

Sheep  Science, 

Wm.  G.  Kammlade .  6.50 

Fur  Farming  for  Profit, 

Frank  Ashbrook  .  5.00 

Artificial  Insemination  of  Farm 
Animals, 

Perry  and  Bartlett . 5.00 

Raising  Swine, 

Deyoe  and  Krider .  6.25 

Management  &  Feeding  of  Sheep, 

E.  T.  Baker .  4.50 

The  Meat  We  Eat, 

P.  T.  Ziegler .  5.00 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 


HEALTHY  FARM  RAISED  PUPPIES 
W.  E.  YODER.  MEYERSDALE.  PA.  Phone:  424-M 

— —  PUREBRED  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS  — — 
Males  $12;  Females  $8.00.  J.  WARE 

SHEPHERDSTOWN,  WEST  VIRGINIA 

MINIATURE  PINSCHERS  Since  1946.  Show  and 
Pet  Stock.  VEROMA  KENNELS,  North  Bay,  N.  Y. 

_ HORSES  AND  PONIES 

NATIONAL  MORGAN  HORSE  SHOW 

Great  Annual  Classic 
Friday  July  26  •  Saturday  July  27 
Sunday  July  28 
Tri-County  Fair  Grounds 
Northampton,  Mass. 

MANY  EXCITING  CLASSES 
Admission  $1.00  (Tax  included) 

1957  SHETLAND  STUD  COLTS  GRADES  $150  Each. 
REGISTERED  $300;  FILLIES  $750;  GRADE 
MARES  $500  Up;  REGISTERED  $1,500. 
HIGHLAWN  FARM,  WARNER,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


RABBITS 


AYRSHIRE  DISPERSAL 


MILKING  HERD  —  70  HEAD  FOR 
M£ft,E.Tw  SK,FF-  GREENWICH.  NEW  YORK 
MONDAY,  AUGUST  5th  at  12:30  P.  M.,  D  ST 
AI™.E  MYRON  FOSTER  FARM  ON  COTTAGE 
,  8JBEET  J  MILE  FROM  THE  VILLAGE 
55  COWS  —  15  BRED  HEIFERS 

The  heifers  are  all  bred  for  fall.  10  cows  fresh 
m  May,  June  &  July;  7  due  in  Aug.;  4  in  Sept.; 
b  in  Oct.;  6  in  Nov.;  others  later.  Herd  main- 
la™®duin_2  units  unifier  very  practical  conditions. 
Good  H.  T.  records. 

“A  SALE  OF  UNPOLISHED  DIAMONDS” 
For  others  they’ll  make  a  lot  more  milk  than  they 
make  for  us.  Here’s  a  sample  —  at  Vista  Grande, 
River  Run  Bright  Eyes,  made  17,267  M  4.3% 
74  .Fa*  3'9  VS-  Act.  14  Top  Quality  Polls 
are  included. 

HEALTH:  Herd  is  T.  B.  Accred.,  Calf.  Vacc., 
due  to  be  Bang's  Certified,  T.  B.  and  Blood 

Tested  within  30  days.  For  Catalog  Write  _ 

TOM  WHITTAKER,  Sale  Manager 
BRANDON,  VERMONT 


REAL  MILKING  SHORTHORNS  .  SINCE  1936 

O.  Hendrickson,  Greenlawn  Farm.  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 

SHEEP 


RAISE  RABBITS 

A  FULL  TIME  BUSINESS 
OR  WELL  PAID  HOBBY 

Thousands  of  Raisers  Needed  To  Meet  The 
Tremendous  Demand  for  MEAT— FUR— 
LABORATORY-BREEDING  STOCK. 

Know  the  Facts 

Breeds,  BreedingandCare,  Markets,  Etc. 
Plus  Bulletin,  26  Cents  We  Are  Association 
of  Breeders  who  want  to  see  you  start  right I 

AMERICAN  RABBIT  ASS’N.38.  ARBA  Bldg.  Pittsburgh.  Penna 

•  PURE  BRED  NEW  ZEALAND  WHITES  • 

Once  again,  we  are  offering  a  few  very  nice  3  months 
youngsters,  either  sex,  $2.50  each.  Pedigrees  furnished 
NORTH  RIDGE  RABBITRY 
PRESTON  HOLLOW,  R.  D.  I,  NEW  YORK 

BURROS 


MEXICAN  BURROS 


■  ■■  . . .  '■  rilaiukh  Dunnuo  1  ■  - — 

$98  up.  Saddle  and  Birdie  $40;  Cart  $120;  Harness 
$45;  Halter  $3.00.  Over  50  to  choose  from. 

C.  P.  Z1EGER,  RIDGEBURY 
RIDGEFIELD,  CONN.  Phone:  IDIewood  8-6949 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


OPPORTUNITY  ! ! ! 

GET  QUALITY,  REASONABLY 

NEW  YORK  STATE  PURE-BRED  SHEEP 
IMPROVEMENT  PROJECT 

RAM  and  EWE  SALE 
SATURDAY,  JULY  27,  1957 

CORNELL  UNIVERSITY,  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 
OVER  100  ENTRIES 

Suffolk  •  Hampshire  •  Dorset  • 
Corriedale  •  Cheviot  •  Shrop¬ 
shire  •  Columbia  •  Southdown 

Auctioneer:  Hobart  Farthing,  Findlay,  Ohio 
FOR  CATALOGS  —  WRITE  TO: 

CHARLES  H.  BRINKERHOFF 

INTERLAKEN, _ NEW  YORK 

Corrieaale 

Sheep  out-produce  any  other  breed  in  existence  today. 
For  Breeding  Stock  and  List  of  Breeders  Write: 
AMERICAN  CORRIEDALE  ASSOCIATION, 
ROLLO  E.  SINGLETON,  Secretary, 

108-V  PARKHILL, _ COLUMBIA,  MISSOURI 

Let  SUFFOLK  SHEEP  Increase  Your  Farm  Income. 

BOOKLET  and  BREEDERS’  LIST  FREE. 
Write  NATIONAL  SUFFOLK  SHEEP  ASSOCIATION 
BOX  324-NY,  COLUMBIA,  MISSOURI 


KARAKUL  SHEEP  and/or  Baby  LAMBS  For  Sale 

EASTERN  KARAKUL  SHEEP  FARM 
MEDUSA.  NEW  YORK,  Phone:  Oak  Hill  2-4186 


FOR  SALE:  CORRIEDALE  REGISTERED  LAMBS 

Sired  by  Eastern  District  Champion  Ram. 

Also  some  EXCEPTIONAL  EWES  and  YEARLINGS 
NORMANDY  FARM.  LITCHFIELD,  CONN. 
TELEPHONE:  JORDAN  7-5050 


REGISTERED  SUFFOLK  &  MONTADALE  SHEEP 

J.  HOGE, _ HOPEWELL,  NEW  JERESY 


GOATS 


PINCKNEY  FARM’S  ALERIC,  Mostyn  Messenger  Son 

BEECH  HILL  SAANENS,  WAYNE,  MAINE 


You’ll  Like  Goat  Milk!  Profit  and  health  with  dairy 
goats.  Booklet  plus  year’s  subscription  monthly  maga- 
zine;  Spe.  $1.  Dairy  Goat  Journal,  6-21,  Columbia,  Mo. 


SAANEN  GOATS:  Top  Quality  Milkers  Reg.  Buck  and 
Doe  Kids.  Reasonable.  SCANNELLA,  Highland.  N.  Y. 


CHINCHILLAS 


—  SOUTH  AMERICAN  CHINCHILLAS  — 

NOT  RABBITS.  N.C.B.A.  Registered  or  subject  to. 
Sired  by  Blue  Ribbon  Winner.  Write  for  prices  and 
ffree  literature.  JOHN  SISCO,  ERIN,  NEW  YORK 


£  Cairnwooci  Farm 

BRYN  ATHYN,  PENNSYLVANIA 

Located  15  Miles  Northeast  of  Downtown  Philadelphia  on  Pa.  Route  232 

Phone:  Chapel  Hill  0643 

HEREFORD  DISPERSION  SALE  ON  AUGUST  3 
—  15  BULLS,  137  FEMALES,  Many  With  Calves  — 

The  entire  herd,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  East,  will  be  sold.  Included  in  this  sale 
will  be  TR  ROYAL  ZATO  106th  and  CV  ZATO  HEIR  89th,  and  a  number  of  cows  with 
fine  calves  by  these  outstanding  bulls.  Also,  many  of  the  heifers  are  bred  to  them. 
SEVEN  PUREBRED  HOLSTEI  NS  WILL  ALSO  BE  SOLD. 
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ECONOMY  WITH  COMPLETE  COMFORT 


YES,  100  TOY  SOLDIERS  FOR  $1 

To  introduce  our  line  of  molded 
plastic  toys,  we’ll  ship  you  100 
Toy  Soldiers  for  only  $1.  This  big 
colorful  .assortment  includes  4 
Riflemen,  8  Machine-gunners,  8 
Sharpshooters,  4  Infantrymen,  8 
Officers,  8  Cannon,  4  Bazookamen, 
4  Marksmen,  4  Tanks,  4  Trucks,  4 
Jeeps,  4  Battleships,  4  Cruisers,  4 
Sailors,  8  WAVE’S,  8  WAC’s,  4 
Bombers  and  8  Jet  Planes.  Each 
toy  is  completely  assembled,  de¬ 
signed  to  scale,  and  measures  up 
to  4 V2".  Order  several  sets  NOW; 
your  kiddies  will  love  them.  Send 
$1.00  plus  250  for  postage  and 
handling  for  each  set  of  100  toys  to: 

DEREK  DUNHAM 

2101  South  Ogden  Street, 
Denver  10,  Colorado 


Need  Money? 

$50  YOURS.  Sell  only  100  boxes  new  Christmas  Cards. 
Other  amazing  offers.  Free  samples  imprinted  cards. 
FEATURE  BOX  ASSORTMENTS  ON  APPROVAL 
Free  Catalog.  100  Profitable  Items. 

Work  with  a  national  leader.  Write  today. 
PEN-’N  BRUSH,  DEPT.  RN-7,  139  DUANE  ST., 

NEW  YORK  CITY  13 


SEW  WITH  COTTON  BAGS  AND  WIN  VACATION 
IN  NEW  YORK  FOR  TWO. 

Necchi  Sewing  Machine,  Cash  Prizes,  Other  Awards! 
Enter  Contest  at  Your  State  or  Regional  Fair. 
Write  —  COTTON  COUNCIL. 

BOX  9906,  MEMPHIS  12,  TENNESSEE 


-  KODACHROME  PROCESSING  - 

8  mm  roll  or  35  mm  20  exp.  $1.25.  Prompt  Service. 
Write  for  mailer  and  prices.  COLOR  PIX, 
DEPT.  Y,  CPO  BOX  30,  KINGSTON,  N.  Y. 


RAW  WOOL  WANTED 

MONTGOMERY  WORSTED  MILLS  INC. 
MONTGOMERY,  ORANGE  CO.,  NEW  YORK 

REVOLVING  Chimney  caps,  Clocks,  Watches,  Repair- 

ing.  Catalog  FREE.  G.  D.  Shrawder,  Richfield  9,  Pa. 


{When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


RELIEF  IF  YOUR  FALSE  TEETH 
HURT!. ..SUP!. .'.DON’T  FIT! 


NEW — the  ONLY  soft,  plastic-coated 
DENTAL  CUSHIONS  AVAILABLE! 

Comfort  and  perfect  fit  guaranteed 
just  place  pad  on  plate! 
Soothing  to  gums  made  sore  by  loose 
plates. ..these  cushions  give  lasting  bless¬ 
ed  relief.  Loose  plates  fit  tighter.  Chew 
all  kinds  of  foods.  Enjoy  comfortable 
plates  all  the  time!  Easy  touse.  Nopastes, 
no  pow  ders.  Satisfaction  or  money  back. 

Send  $1.00  for  8  uppers — $1.00  for  10  lowers 
Tru-Aid  Products  Co.,  Dep’t  417 
Box  9398,  Phila.  39,  Pa.' 


Tomatoes  Make  the  Relish  Plain  or  Fancy 


Return  Engagements 

The  big  old  lilac  is  the  perennial 
place  for  our  wild  birds.  Last  year 
the  catbirds  built  a  nest  in  it;  this 
year  the  robins.  The  catbirds  built 
also  in  the  prickly  barberry  hedge, 
along  with  a  pair  of  song  sparrows 
close  by.  Best  of  all,  for  amusement, 
the  wrens  made  their  home  again  in 
the  hollow  clothes-line  pipe  for  their 
second  brood;  we-  never  did  find 
where  they  nested  first.  p.  s. 


RITEWAY/ 


COMPLETE  COMBUSTION 

HOME  FURNACE 

For  HOT  AIR,  STEAM, 
or  HOT  WATER. 

Write  for  free  literature 


Tomatoes,  plain  or  fancy,  are  the 
mainstay  of  the  canning  season  when 
it  comes  to  flavor.  The  tomato, 
whether  you  think  of  it  as  a  fruit  or 
vegetable,  is  actually  the  perfect 
berry,  according  to  the  botanist.  For 
developing  flavors  for  the  family,  try 
these  recipes  below. 

Chutney 

Use  12  tomatoes,  6  apples,  3  onions, 
3  red  sweet  peppers,  1  pod  hot 
pepper,  1  cucumber,  1  cup  seeded 
raisins,  1  clove  garlic,  3  cups  brown 
sugar,  1  tablespoon  ground  ginger, 
1  teaspoon  ground  cinnamon,  V2  tea¬ 
spoon  cloves,  1  teaspoon  salt,  3  cups 
vinegar. 

Scald,  core  and  peel  tomatoes. 
Core,  pare  and  chop  apples.  Peel 
onions;  remove  seed  from  peppers. 
Cut  unpeeled  cucumber  into  small 
wedges,  chop  other  vegetables.  Mix 
all  ingredients  and  boil  until  thick. 
Pour,  boiling  hot,  into  hot  "half  pint 
jars;  seal  at  once. 


Honey  Bee  Chutney 

(Mona  Schafer  gave  us  this  one. 
She  likes  to  make  it  with  home  can¬ 
ned  tomatoes  when  fresh  ones  are 
out  of  season.) 

Use  314  cups  chopped  tomatoes,  3 
cups  chopped  peaches,  3  cups  chop¬ 
ped  apples,  1  cup  chopped  green 
pepper,  lA  cup  chopped  onion,  1  tea¬ 
spoon  salt,  V2  teaspoon  ground  gin¬ 
ger,  y2  teaspoon  dry  mustard,  */>  cup 
vinegar,  %  cup  honey. 

Peel,  chop  and  drain  tomatoes  be¬ 
fore  measuring.  Put  all  ingredients 
except  the  honey  in  a  large  sauce 
pan.  Bring  mixture  to  full  rolling 
boil.  Reduce  heat  so  it  continues  to 
boil.  Stir  occasionally  to  prevent 
sticking.  At  end  of  30  minutes  slow¬ 
ly  add  honey,  stirring  well.  Lower 
heat  so  mixture  cooks  slowly  until 
thick,  about  one-half  hour.  Pour  into 
hot  half  pint  jars  and  seal  at  once. 

Jellied  Tomato  Relish 

Use  3  cups  prepared  tomatoes 


For  Termites  Only 


Loathsome  crawling  creatures,  your  presence  bodes  no  good, 
Devastating  pigmies  that  tunnel  through  the  wood, 

Would  you  not  feel  angered  if  we  could  wreck  your  nests? 

Yet  you  chew  our  timbers,  you  black  and  heartless  pests! 

Nature  has  its  mountains  and  tiny  spiders  too; 

Why  in  all  creation  has  it  included  you? 

Connecticut  —  Donna  Eddy 


(takes  about  2x/2  pounds),  V4  cup 
lemon  juice,  %  teaspoon  salt,  1  tea¬ 
spoon  Worcestershire  sauce,  y>  tea¬ 
spoon  each  ground  allspice  and 
cloves,  21/2  ounce  box  powdered 
pectin,  4  cups  sugar. 

Scald,  peel,  chop  and  cook  toma¬ 
toes  10  minutes.  While  tomatoes  cook 
measure  sugar.  Measure  tomatoes  in¬ 
to  a  large  sauce  pan.  Add  all  ingredi¬ 
ents  except  sugar  and  bring  to  hard 
boil.  Add  sugar,  bring  to  fast  rolling 
boil  (one  you  can’t  stir  down)  and 
boil  one  minute.  Remove  from  heat, 
quickly  skim  and  pour  boiling  hot 
into  hot  half  pint  tapered  jars,  leav¬ 
ing  about  Vs  inch  head  space.  Seal 
at  once  with  home  canning  cap.  Let 
jars  stand  25  or  30  minutes.  Then,  if 
mixture  has  separated,  gently  shake 
jars  until  everything  is  back  to¬ 
gether. 

Tomato  Conserve 

Note:  One  cup  pineapple  cut  into 
small  chunks,  or  one  cup  light 
raisins,  is  a  pleasant  addition  to  this 
recipe.  Put  the  fruit  in  when  you  add 
the  tomatoes. 

Use  2  lbs.  tomatoes,  2  lbs.  sugar, 
2  lemons  (thinly  sliced),  y>  teaspoon 
each  cloves  and  allspice,  1  stick 
cinnamon,  y2  teaspoon  salt,  V2  tea¬ 
spoon  ground  ginger. 

Scald,  skin  and  weigh  small  firm 
red  or  yellow  tomatoes.  (If  larger 
than  small  hen  egg,  cut  into  halves 
or  quarters).  Cover  with  sugar  and 
let  stand  overnight  in  cool  place. 
Next  day,  drain  off  juice,  add  lemon, 
salt  and  spices  (tie  whole  ones  in 
bag)  and  boil  about  five  minutes. 
Add  tomatoes.  Cook  until  tomatoes 
are  clear  and  syrup  fairly  thick.  Re¬ 
move  spice  bag.  Pour  boiling  hot  pre¬ 
serves  into  hot  pint  or  iy2  pint 
tapered  jars  and  seal  at  once. 


Rabbits  and  Pansies 


Room  by  the  Makers  of  Deltox  Hugs  ana  uarpeis 

mple,  comfortable  furnishings  add  to  the  appeal  of  any  home.  In  this 
siting  family  room,  a  fibre  rug  combines  warmth  and  softness  with  a 
pattern  that  ties  together  all  the  room’s  decorative  elements. 


Rabbits  love  the  clover  near  flower¬ 
beds,  but  they  love  the  pansies  too. 
Some  18  pansy  plants  in  full  bloom 
provided  dessert  for  our  wild  rabbits, 
each  pansy  face  nipped  off  where  it 
joins  the  stem,  in  a  matter  of  two 
nights’  feasting.  Only  two  of  ours 
escaped  because  they  were  at  the 
porch  edge,  too  close  to  the  house 
for  the  bunnies  to  approach. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


RITEWAY  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Box  6C  Harrisonburg,  Va. 


SAVE! 


BURN  WOOD 

THE 

RIGHT  WAY 
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Summer  [Fashions  and  New  Fall -  Winter  Catalog 


8429.  A  pretty  fitted  frock  with  the  popular 
Empire  look.  Sizes  10,  12,  14,  16,  18,  20.  Size 

*2,  bust,  5%  yards 
of  45-inch.  25  cents. 


8498.  A  joy  to  wear 
and  care  for — neat  cas¬ 
ual  that  buttons  down 
the  front.  Choice  of 
sleeves.  Sizes  14,  16, 
18,  20;  40,  42,  44.  Size 
16,  36  bust,  short 

sleeve,  3Vz  yards  of 
45-inch;  25  cents. 


8490 

3-8  yrs. 

8490.  Darling  princess 
dres  goes  together  like 
a  charm.  Sizes  3,  4,  5, 
6,  7.  8  years.  Size  4,  1% 
yds.,  39-in.;  %  yd.  con¬ 
trast.  25  cents. 


8042.  Gay  workbasket 
scraps  trim  a  handy  bib 
apron.  Nice  for  the  Fair. 
Sizes  34,  36,  38,  40,  42, 
44,  46,  48.  Size  36,  2% 
yds.,  35-in.;  1  yd.  con¬ 
trast,  or  scraps.  25  cents. 


10-20 

8109.  Try  a  slimming  all- 
over  print  for  this  becom- 
Q  .no  ing  style  for  the  larger, 
o4yo  half-size  figure.  Sizes  12 Ms, 
U44  141/2,  I6I/2,  18 1/2,  2OV2, 

22  V2 ,  24 1/2 ,  26 1/> .  Size  14  M> , 
35  bust,  short  sleeve,  41/4 
yds.,  39-in.;  Vs  yd.  con¬ 
trast.  25  cents. 


Ready  for  you  now-— the  new  Fall  am 
Winter  ’57  issue  of  our  complete  patten 
catalog.  Colorful,  inspiring.  25  cents. 
Please  print  your  name,  full  address 
pattern  number  and  size  desired.  Sen< 
orders  to  The  Rural  New  Yorker,  33; 
West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


Our  Handcraft  —  Garden  Exchange 

replies'^ u rUess^a  1?  diction/' a7e  Carefully' ^folowed^When '  you'  wrlteTcTa  womtn*  ifst 

a|eSo^tiUStf  6,JaxSp  envc'opC  and’,  in  its  apper  left  corner  pu/  her  inftiaTs°“nd  Sta 
also  date  of  R.  N.  Y.  issue.  Then  enclose  such  mail  in  another  stamped  envelope  address 
to  H  &  G.  Exchange  THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER,  333  West  30th  St.?  New  York  1?  N? 
here— Spes]  W  before  sending  an  exchange.  Please  send  no  packages  to 


The  new  Fall  &  Winter  '57  edition  of 


Basic  /  • 

Our  complete  pattern  catalog  is  certain 
to  delight  every  woman  who  likes  to  make 
her  own  clothes  as  well  as  togs  for  the 
children.  There  is  exciting  news  for  you  in 
this  latest  issue. 

Specal  is  the  new  measurement  chart 
that  has  been  adopted  by  all  pattern 
companies  to  insure  perfect  fitting.  You’ll 
find  lots  of  exciting  features- — a  four  page 
spread  on  the  winning  designs  from  U.C.L.A.; 
there’s  a*  story  on  removing  spots  from 
fabrics,  also  a  ‘how-to’  TV  room  that  you 
can  assemble  with  the  aid  of  your  sewing 
machine. 

Best  of  all,  you’ll  find  a  wealth  of  smart, 
easy  to  sew  styles  for  all  sizes. 

It’s  a  ‘must’  for  every  home  dressmaker 
and  just  25  cents!  Send  today  for  your 
copy,  to  THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER,  333 
West  30th  Street,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


5917.  Amusing  little  potholders  that  are 
easily  and  quickly  crocheted.  These  cottage 
designs  make  ideal  gifts  for  bazaar,  kitchen 
showers.  Complete  crochet  directions. 

No.  5917  —  just  25  cents  —  mailed  to  THE 
RURAL  NEW  YORKER,  333  West  30th  St., 
New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

Send  25  cents  more  today  for  your  copy 
of  the  1957  edition  of  our  needlework 
ALBUM  —  a  treasure  chest  of  designs  to 
knit,  crochet  and  embroider;  gift  patterns 
printed  inside  the  book. 


Mix  and  Match 


MAGNIFYING  GLASSES 


FOR  FOLKS  OVER  40 


NOW,  —magnifying  lenses  for  elderly  folks  who 
don  t  wear  glasses  regularly,  who  do  not  have 
astigmatism  or  diseases  of  the  eye,  and  who  have 
difficulty  reading  newspapers,  the  Bible  and  doing 
fancy  work.  It’s  no  longer  necessary  to  struggle  and 
squint  with  an  old-fashioned  magnifying  glass  which 
has  only  one  lens,  because  Precision  Magnifying 
glasses  bring  you  a  magnifying  lens  for  each  eye  and 
help  stop  eye-strain  and  discomfort.  Permit  restful 
reading  hour  after  hour  like  you  never  did  before. 
Try  them  at  home  on  a  five  day  trial  plan  that  leave* 
do  room  for  doubt. 


PRECISION  MAGNIFYING  GLASSES 
A  Blessing  for  Elderly  Folks 

Lenses  are  scientifically  (not  Rx)  ground  and  polished, 
then  fitted  Into  a  frame  of  simulated  zylonlte.  Truly 
they  add  to  your  looks,  and,  for  reading  purposes 
they’re  wonderful.  Complete 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  Best 
order  a  pair  today. 

SEND  NO  MONEY:  Just 
mall  name,  address  and  age. 

On  arrival  pay  postman  only 
$4.00  plus  C.O.D.  postage. 

Wear  them  5  days,  then.  If 
you  aren’t  more  than  satisfied 
return  for  refund  of  purchase 
price.  If  you  remit  with  your 
order,  we  ship  prepaid,  same 
guarantee.  Order  from: 


FREE  for 
Prompt  Order 
Order  today  and  re¬ 
ceive  FREE  of  extra 
cost,  leather-like 
carrying  case  to 
hold  glasses.  Regu¬ 
lar  $1.00  retail.  A 
gift  if  you  order 
now.  Supply  limited. 


PRECISION  OPTICAL,  loe. 

Dept.  449 -J  RseheUe,  III. 


NOW!  CUT  ENOUGH  FRESH  CORN 


IN  ONE  HOUR  TO  DO  YOU  ALL 


CORN 
CUTTER 
and  Creamer 


•  For  Daily  Use 
•  Frozen  lockers 
Or  Home  Canning 


It’s  the  world’s  fastest,  easiest  way  to  re¬ 
move  tender,  fresh,  young,  green  corn  from 
the  cob.  Cuts  5  times  as  fast  at  (4  the  labor. 
Five  easy  strokes  finish  an  ear  in  less  than 
10  seconds.  Saves  hours  of  tedious,  hard 
work.  No  mess,  no  splatter,  no  old-fashioned 
knife  to  cut  fingers.  This  amazing  invention 
cuts,  shreds  and  scrapes  in  one  operation. 
Adjustable  for  world’s  finest  cream  style  or 
uniform  whole  kernel.  Saves  garden-fresh 
flavor.  Fits  all  size  ears.  Easily  ONLY 
cleaned.  Thousands  used  coast  to 
coast.  Guaranteed.  Beat  high  prices 
— can  or  freeze  your  own  corn.  Save 
up  to  60% !  If  local  dealer  does  not 
have,  order  direct.  Dealers,  write.  PPD 


$2oo 


LEE  MEG.  CO.,  INC. 


P.  O.  Box  6682- R 
Dallas,  Texas 


Why  “Good -Time 
Charlie"  Suffers 
Uneasy  Bladder 

Such  a  common  thing  as  unwise  eating  or 
drinking  may  be  a  source  of  mild,  but  annoying 
bladder  irritations  —  making  you  feel  restless, 
tense,  and  uncomfortable.  And  if  restless  nights, 
with  nagging  backaehe,  headache  or  muscular 
aches  and  pains  due  to  over-exertion,  strain  or 
emotional  upset,  are  adding  to  your  misery — 
don’t  wait  — try  Doan’s  Pills. 

Doan’s  Pills  have  three  outstanding  advantages 
—  act  in  three  ways  for  your  speedy  return  to 
comfort.  1  —  They  have  an  easing  soothing  effect 
on  bladder  irritations.  2  —  A  fast  pain-relieving 
action  on  nagging  backache,  headaches,  muscular 
aches  and  pains.  3  — A  wonderfully  mild  diuretic 
action  thru  the  kidneys,  tending  to  increase  the 
output  of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes.  So,  get 
the  same  happy  relief  millions  have  enjoyed  for 
over  60  years.  Ask  for  new,  large,  economy  size 
and  savq  money.  Get  Doan's  Pills  today  1 


You  Filter,  Remove  Iron  and  Soften 
with  just  one  revolutionary  Diamond 
3T  Unit.  Completely  automatic.  You 
simply  check  the  salt  supply  period¬ 
ically.  Completely  guaranteed.  Four 
sizes.  Eight  capacities.  Write 


Will  send  hybrid  gloxinia  bulbs  or  modern 
iris  for  your  post  cards  (old,  new  or 
Christmas),  or  valentines  or  Easter  scenes, 
all  of  which  I  collect.  —  Mrs.  V.  M.,  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 


Can  send  iris  roots  (many  kinds)  and  lily- 
of-the-valley  bulbs  for  your  salt  and  pepper 
shakers  or  what-have-you.  —  G.  C.,  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 


Will  exchange  perennials  for  house  plants. 
—  Mrs.  J.  S.  B.,  New  Jersey. 


Would  like  to  exchange  house  plants  with 
you,  rosebush  slips,  or  any  kinds  of  plants. 
—  M.  M.  E.,  Massachusetts. 


What  plants  can  you  send  for  my  perenni¬ 
als,  quilt  pieces,  print  feedbags  or  mixed 
buttons?  —  Mrs.  J.  P.,  New  York. 


I’d  like  to  get  a  “kitten-ear”  vine  and 
can  send  shells  from  Florida  in  exchange.  — 
M.  L„  Florida. 


What  would  you  like  from  amongst  my 
many  herbs,  perennials,  etc.,  for  your  tulip 
bulbs  with  the  very  dark  blooms?  • — 
L.  B.  G.,  Massachusetts. 


Will  send  house  plants  or  magazines  for 
your  "Star  Needlework  Journals.”  Please 
write  what  issues  you  have  first.  —  S.  B., 
New  York. 


Will  send  perennials  or  bu;lbs  (tulip,  glads 
or  dahlias)  for  your  white  Oriental  poppies, 
bordered  feedbags  or  quilt  pieces.  — 
E.  H.  R.,  Pennsylvania. 


Will  exchange  iris  with  you.  I  have  deep 
blue  with  darker  blue  outer  edges.  —  Mrs. 
M.  K.,  Pennsylvania, 


Will  send  rooted  slips  of  house  plants 
(grape  ivy,  or  pink  and  white  wax  be¬ 
gonias)  for  tatted  hankies  or  what-have-you. 
—  Mrs.  V.  C.  W.,  Pennsylvania. 


April  showers,  May  flies,  June 
bugs,  July  heat,  August  dog  days, 
September  storms.  .  .these  tell  one 
side  of  Nature’s  story.  On  the  other 
side.  .  .April  green,  May  mornings, 
June  moon,  July  berries,  August 
fruits,  September  haze.  The  good  and 
the  bad  together  is  the  same  for 
human  nature.  p.  s. 


When  1,700  American  teen-agers 
were  asked  about  the  following,  94 
per  cent  said  they  preferred  cotton 
material  for  skirts;  96  favored  it  for 
everyday  dresses,  both  for  summer 
wear. 


OSHKOSH  FILTER  &  SOFTENER  CO. 


Oshkosh,  Wisconsin 


STOP  ITCHING 
ECZEMA  Minor 


Distress 
of  Dry 


Skin 


and  SCALP 
IRRITATIONS 


—with  CAPILLARIS-X 


At  your 
Druggist 
or  direct  from 


Proved  effective  by 
thousands  of  fami-  mt  F 
lies  for  75  years —  # 

only  ...  ■  V 


BELL-MACK  LABORATORIES 

Box  1S7-R  SPARTA,  NEW  JERSEY 
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New  Convenience... New  Economy! 


ILLINOIS:  PIPELINE  IN¬ 
STALLATION  at  Harry 
Thedorff  farm,  Belvidere.  He 
says:  “I  am  more  than 
pleased  with  the  safe,  fast 
cooling;  the  economy;  the 
easy  cleaning.” 

NEBRASKA:  EASY 
POURING  is  only  one  well- 
I  liked  feature.  Ralph  Berry, 
of  Martell,  says:  “Clean¬ 
ing  is  really  easy  due  to  all 
round  corners  and  moist 
walls.  I  wouldn’t  be  with¬ 
out  the  reserve  cooling  of 
the  Isolated  Ice  Bank." 


DAIRY  FARMERS  ARE  SWITCHING  TO  WILSON  BY  THE  HUNDREDS 

They  want  the  milkhouse-engineered  features  of  New  Dimension  design. 
You  can  see  why.  Coolers  are  shorter,  fit  into  more  milkhouses.  Factory 
engineering  cuts  installation  costs.  Isolated  Ice  Bank  Cooling  cuts  power 
costs  .  .  .  provides  complete  safety  for  milk  (power  failure 
f~7\  protection,  too!).  Wilson’s  Drop-In  Refrigeration  Unit  saves 


Meets  3A 
Standards 


Capacities  available  from  100  to  700  gallons 


27  years  milkhouse  refrigeration  experience 


Wilson  Refrigeration,  Inc.,  Dept.  RY4  Smyrna,  Delaware 

Rush  information  on  □  New  Dimension  bulk  coolers  □  Wilson 
can  coolers  - 


Name. 


Address. 


Smyrna,  Delaware 

A  Division  of 

Tyier  Refrigeration  Corporation 


YOU  TOO  CAN  BE  THE 
PROUD  AND  HAPPY 
OWNER  OF  A 


Bwd9er 


BARN  CLEANER 

FOR  AS  LITTLE  AS  $200.00 
DOWN  —  $  19.66  PER  MONTH 

Don't  Settle  for  Less 


GET  THE  BEST 
GET  A  BADGER! 


It  will  moke  your  doily  life  happier 
by  eliminating  the  drudgery  of  manual 
cleaning.  Think  of  the  tons  of  manure 
you  have  been  handling  while  you 
could  get  if  all  done  by  the  snap  of 
a  switch.  You  can  say  good-by  to  that 
aching  back  and  have  more  time  on 
your  hands  for  productive  farming. 
The  Badger  Barn  Cleaner  will  clean 
your  barn  and  solve  your  hired  man 
problem.  You  will  be  surprised  at  the 
low  cost  of  operation.  In  a  40  cow 
barn  the  Badger  eliminates  the  shovel¬ 
ing  of  approximately  40  tons  of 
manure  per  month,  spending  only  a 
fraction  of  time  otherwise  spent,  and 
for  as  little  os  20c  per  month.  Investi¬ 
gate  today  and  see  what  you've  been 
missing. 

Please  send  fhe  following  literature 
Barn  Cleaners  Q  Silo  Unloaders  Q 
Barn  Equipment  Q  Bunk  Feeders  |  | 

Name 


Add  re  ss 


1  c.»y 

Slot  c 

BADGER 

NORTHLAND  INC. 

BOX  3LDEPT.  R  KAUKAUNA,  WIS. 

PATENTS 


Write  for  Information  on 
what  steps  an  inventor  should 
take  to  secure  a  patent. 


PATRICK  D.  BEAVERS 

942  Columbian  Bldg.,  Washington  1.  D.  C. 
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“SENTRY”  TRAP 


Three  gallons  of  flies,  bugs,  moths,  etc.  — 
only  one  week’s  catch  in  fly-infested  area! 

RIDS  FLIES  BY  THE  BUSHELS! 
40  50  bushels  GUARANTEED  CATCH 
per  trap  during  its  life!  The  secret  is 
the  design  and  size — large  entry  space 
versus  small  escape  space — no  escape. 
Used  for  24  years  at  dairy,  poultry 
and  mink  farms,  homes  restaurants, 
summer  camps —  every  place  flies  are 
a  menace.  Pleased  users  throughout 
the  country  are  our  best  salesmen. 
They  testify  to  this  PROVEN  method 
of  fly  control  which  rids  flies  out¬ 
doors  by  the  millions  where  sprays 
do  not  reach. 

1 —  Rids  fliesBEFORE  they  reach  doors. 

2 —  Saves  time  &  money  on  costly 
sprays. 

3 —  All  metal,  rust-proofed,  holds  4 
gallons  of  flies. 

4 —  Approx,  cost:  50  per  milion  flies. 
WE  GUARANTEE  COMPLETE  SATISFACTION 

Backed  by  24  years  of  service  to  farm¬ 
ers!  SHIPPED  POSTPAID.  Only  $4.95 
—  .3  for  $14.  Six  for  $27,  with  easy 
instructions.  SEND  CHECK  OR 
MONEY  ORDER  TODAY! 

BATH  METAL  PRODUCTS  CO. 

Bath,  New  York 


Livestock  in  Arizona 


(Continued  from  Page  412) 

150  to  180  days  gained  an  average  of 
about  two  and  a  half  pounds  per 
head  daily.  Dressing  out  almost  60 
per  cent,  they  graded  Choice. 

Range  steer  production  has  largely 
disappeared  in  Arizona  because  of 
market  demands  for  better  grades  of 
finished  beef  and  because  of  the 
greater  profit  from  dry-lot  feeding. 
Also,  long  drought  has  reduced  avail¬ 
able  grazing  to  practical  non-exis¬ 
tence.  In  some  irrigated  farming 
areas,  nevertheless,  alfalfa,  the  small 
grains — barley,  oats  and  wheat — and 
Sudan  grass  are  used  to  advantage 
for  pasture  gains  with  steers.  These 
pastures  produce  an  average  of  60 
animal-unit  days  of  feed  per  acre, 
with  daily  gains  of  from  a  pound 
to  a  pound  and  a  half  per  head.  Bar¬ 
ley  pastures  alone  yield  about  52 
animal-unit  days  and  Sudan  59;  the 
irrigated  pastures  will  support  up 
to  two  animal  units  (two  1,000- 
pound  steers,  for  example)  for  a 
season.  Gains  of  520  pounds  can  be 
put  on  beef  each  year  from  an  acre 
of  good  pasture  land.  Some  300 
pounds  can  come  from  just  an  acre 
of  either  barley  or  Sudan  grass.  Dry 
hay  and  other  roughages  are  usually 
fed  at  pasture  to  reduce  danger  of 
bloat  and  to  increase  the  carrying 
capacity  of  the  land. 

Dairy  Cow  Costs 

The  number  of  dairy  cows  in 
Arizona  at  the  beginning  of  this  year 
was  around  40,000,  and  Professor  J. 
B.  Fitch,  head  of  the  dairy  depart¬ 
ment,  says  that  approximately  half 
were  tested  in  Dairy  Herd  Improve¬ 
ment  Associations.  Prof.  George  W. 
Barr  reports  that  the  herds  in  the 
associations  in  1956  averaged  82 
milk  cows,  with  a  per-cow  production 
of  9,937  pounds  of  milk  and  373 
pounds  of  butterfat.  With  Holsteins 
as  their  predominant  breed,  Arizona 
dairy  farms  are  also  well  equipped; 
92  per  cent  have  bulk  tanks,  and  60 
per  cent  have  pipeline  milkers. 

There  is  a  trend  toward  the  use  of 
more  corn  as  silage  for  the  dairy 
cows  of  Arizona.  In  1956,  30  per  cent 
of  the  dairy  farms  put  up  corn  si¬ 
lage,  whereas  only  16  per  cent  had 
the  year  before.  Grass  silage  was 
stored  by  18  per  cent  of  the  dairy 
men  in  1956 

At  the  Arizona  Station,  the  pres¬ 
ent  cost  of  keeping  a  cow  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  $524  per  year;  the  cost  of 
producing  a  hundredweight  of  3.7- 
per-cent  milk  is  put  at  about  $5.55. 
These  figures  are  for  a  herd  of  60 
cows  weighing  1,350  pounds  each,  50 
milking,  and  with  annual  yield  at 
9,440  pounds  of  milk  per  cow.  Feed 
costs  represent  a  little  more  than 
half  the  yearly  expense  per  Arizona 
cow.  Labor  per  cow  per  year,  in¬ 
cluding  milking,  feeding  and  care, 
was  computed  at  $80.  Interest  on  in¬ 
vestment,  replacements,  veterinary 
and  management  costs  make  up  the 
rest  of  the  total. 

The  Protein  Method  of  Feeding 

Professor  W.  R.  Van  Sant  calls  at¬ 
tention  to  the  protein  method  of 
feeding  dairy  cows.  This  gets  its 
name  from  the  concentrate  mixture 
being  changed  to  suit  the  particular 
kind  of  roughage  in  a  feeding  pro¬ 
gram.  It  is  an  easy  and  practical  way 
of  supplying  an  appropriate  concen¬ 
trate  mixture  with  every  kind  of 
roughage.  The  minimum  amount  of 
crude  protein  to  be  included  in  the 
various  concentrate  mixtures  is  as 
follows:  (1)  when  the  roughage  is 
alfalfa  hay  or  alfalfa  hay  and  alfalfa 
pasture  or  green  chop  (soiling  crop), 
the  amount  is  14  to  16  per  cent;  (2) 
when  the  roughage  consists  of  either 
mixed  hay  or  alfalfa  hay,  with  either 
corn  or  sorghum  (hegari)  silage,  it 
is  from  16  to  18  per  cent  (the  silage 
replacing  some  of  the  dry  roughage 
has  the  advantage  of  increasing 
palatability;  grain  in  the  silage  per¬ 


mits  some  reduction  in  amounts 
needed  for  milk  production);  (3) 
when  the  roughages  contain  no  al¬ 
falfa  or  legumes,  but  consist  entirely 
of  such  materials  as  corn  or  sorghum 
silage,  fodder,  Sudan  grass  hay,  oat, 
wheat  or  bai'ley  straw,  it  is  from 
18  to  20  per  cent. 

Concentrate  mixtures  which  will 
conform  to  the  required  amounts  of 
protein  are  made  up  as  follows.  Mix¬ 
tures  containing  from  14  to  16  per 
cent  crude  protein  (in  terms  of 
pounds):  rolled  or  ground  barley, 
300;  rolled  or  ground  hegari,  milo  or 
corn,  130;  wheat  bran,  200;  dried 
citrus  meal  or  beet  pulp,  150;  cotton¬ 
seed,  linseed  or  soybean  oil  meal, 
150;  molasses,  50;  salt,  10;  either 
steamed  bone  meal,  deflourinated 
phosphate,  dicalcium  phosphate,  or  a 
commei'cial  mineral  mixture,  10 
pounds.  Another  mixture  of  the 
same  protein  content  could  be  made 
from  barley,  sorghum  grains,  or  corn, 
600:  wheat  bran,  200;  one  or  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  the  high  pi'otein  meals,  100; 
and  salt  and  minerals. 

For  the  16  to  18  per  cent  mixtures 
the  following  is  used:  barley,  300; 
hegari  or  milo,  230;  wheat  bran,  200; 
high  protein  meals,  150;  citrus  meal 
or  beet  pulp,  100;  salt,  10;  minerals, 
10.  Another  is:  coconut  meal  (copra), 
200;  oats,  225;  wheat  bran,  250;  high 
protein  meals,  150;  barley,  50;  mo¬ 
lasses,  100;  salt  and  minerals. 

An  18  to  20  per  cent  mixture  is 
made  from:  barley,  250;  hegai'i  or 
milo,  200;  wheat  bran,  200;  high  pro¬ 
tein  meals,  150;  citrus  or  beet  pulp, 
100;  oats,  100;  coconut  meal,  100;  and 
salt  and  minerals.  Another  mixture 
is:  barley,  250;  hegari  or  milo,  250; 
wheat  bran,  200,  high  protein  meals, 
200;  citrus  or  beet  pulp,  100;  salt  and 
minerals.  Corn  may  be  used  in  place 
of  the  other  grains. 

No  sheep  or  swine  investigations 
are  conducted  at  the  Arizona  Sta¬ 
tion,  although  a  good  many  fall 
lambs  are  raised  and  fattened  by 
ranchers  for  early  spring  marketing. 
Hogs  are  raised  almost  entirely  for 
either  local  or  home  consumption. 

N.  Y.  Shorthorn  Assn. 
Elects 

Clarence  Worden,  Windsor,  was  re¬ 
cently  elected  president  of  the  New 
York  Shorthorn  Breeders’  Assn. 
Irving.  Kennedy  of  Holley  is  vice- 
president,  and  Tom  Donly,  King 
Ferry,  secy-treasurer.  New  directors 
are  Graydon  Stymus,  Holley,  and 
Olin  Emens,  Romulus.  The  Associa¬ 
tion’s  annual  Shorthorn  field  day  will 
be  held  at  the  Dudley  and  Ingham 
farms  in  Fredonia,  Chautauqua  Coun¬ 
ty,  on  August  10. 

A  new  junior  two-year-old  twice-a- 
day  milking  record  for  Holsteins  in 
New  York  has  been  made  by  Gleno- 
den  Dusty  Laurel,  owned  by  Ralph  E. 
Ogden,  Mountainville,  Orange  Coun¬ 
ty.  Her  annual  production  of  18,773 
pounds  of  milk  contained  799  pounds 
of  butterfat. 


UNH  Mike  Marion,  an  11-year-old 
Holstein-Friesian  cow  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  New  Hampshire  herd,  recent¬ 
ly  completed  her  fifth  consecutive 
annual  lactation  over  1,000  pounds  of 
butterfat.  While  three  other  Hol- 
steins  have  accompished  this  feat, 
only  one  other  has  on  twice-a-day 
milking.  Marion  averaged  23,759 
pounds  of  milk  in  each  of  the  five 
lactations. 
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What’s  New  with  Feed  Crops? 

Winter  oats  best  fertilized  in  Spring  .  .  .  nitrogen 

for  four-time  cutting  of  alfalfa  .  .  .  help  for 

red  clover  .  .  .  weed-free  forage  seedings. 


H!?TER  starting  New  Jersey 
Experiment  Station’s  bi¬ 
ennial  crops  and  livestock 
field  day  last  month  with 
inspection  of  radiological 
equipment  used  to  study 
plants  and  soils,  farmers 
and  other  visitors  went  to  the  fields 
to  hear  Prof.  D.  A.  Shallock  tell  how 
much  greater  are  yields  of  winter 
grains  fertilized  with  60  pounds  of 
nitrogen  than  with  either  30  pounds 
or  none.  In  plots  with  the  equivalent 
of  500  pounds  of  0-20-20  applied  at 
seeding  and  then  with  liquid  or  solid 
nitrogen  put  on  as  the  grains  came 
on,  he  said,  yields  were  about  125 
per  cent  greater  with  30  pounds  of 
nitrogen  and  150  per  cent  greater 
with  60  pounds.  Seneca  wheat  pro¬ 
duced  34  bushels  to  the  acre  with  no 
nitrogen,  42  with  30  pounds  and  54 
bushels  with  60;  LeConte  winter  oats 
made  49  bushels  with  no  nitrogen, 
72  with  30  pounds,  and  87  bushels 
with  60. 

In  a  study  at  New  Brunswick  to 
determine  the  value  of  clipping  small 
grains  for  grazing  or  ensiling  prior 
to  harvest,  it  was  found  that  in 
Spring  it  reduces  eventual  grain 
yields  by  about  40  per  cent.  Although 
grazing  at  four-inch  height  in  Spring 


The  cost  of  supplementarily  storing 
silage  in  plastic  sacks  at  the  N.  J. 
Experiment  Station  runs  about  45 
cents  per  ton.  In  other  types  of  silos 
it  is  usually  more  than  a  dollar. 

might  not  be  harmful,  Shallock  de¬ 
clared,  generally  “spring  grazing 
does  not  pay.”  Fall  grazing  or  clip¬ 
ping  might  be  beneficial  to  a  farm’s 
economy,  however,  he  thought.  While 
the  length  of  straw  may  be  reduced 
by  25  per  cent,  there  is  no  critical 
northeast  requirement  for  straw;  and 
the  yield  of  grain  appears  to  decline 
by  only  12  per  cent.  It  was  Shallock’s 
feeling  that  the  value  of  herbage  re¬ 
moved  by  grazing  or  ensiling  in  the 
Fall  might  compensate  for  the  small 
loss  later  in  grain  and  straw.  He 
would  not  apply  nitrogen  to  winter 
oats,  clipped  or  not,  in  the  Fall,  how¬ 
ever;  it  promotes  winter-killing.  In 
the  LeConte  variety,  30  pounds  of 
nitrogen  in  the  Fall  led  to  practically 
100-per-cent  winter-kill;  hardier  Du- 
Bois  required  60  pounds.  Fall  clip¬ 
ping  resulted  in  some  reduction  in 
winter-killing  of  nitrogen-fertilized 
winter  oats,  however;  only  35  per 
cent  of  DuBois  fertilized  with  the  60 
pounds  of  nitrogen  winter-killed 
after  fall  grazing.  The  partial  fall 
harvest  is  believed  to  withdraw 
enough  nitrogen  to  lead  to  harder, 
and  therefore  hardier,  tissues.  “Win¬ 
ter  oats  are  very  popular  in  the 
area”,  Shallock  said,  but  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  in  Middlesex  County,  is  about 
at  the  dividing  latitude  line  for  suc¬ 
cess.  In  Burlington  County  slightly 
to  the  south,  100-bushel  yields  of 
heavy  34-pound  winter  oats  are  not 
unusual;  in  Hunterdon  County,  slight¬ 
ly  north,  winter-killing  is  common. 
If  winter  oats  could  be  made  truly 
winter-hardy,  he  implied,  they  would 
fill  a  great  northeast  farm  need. 
Spring  oats  are  all  right  only  in  cool 
wet  seasons;  in  years  like  1957,  he 
observed,  both  yield  and  bushel- 
weight  are  likely  to  be  low.  While 
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nitrogen  is  best  applied  to  winter 
oats  in  Spring,  Shallock  said,  one 
needs  be  careful  about  timing;  ap¬ 
plied  too  early,  he  said,  the  nitrogen 
encourages  more  weeds  than  oats. 

Hay  in  a  Jersey  Day 

“Quality  begins  in  the  field”  was 
Samuel  Stellatella’s  way  of  saying 
that  Rutgers’  hay-drying  system  does 
not  make  good  hay  out  of  poor 
grass.  But,  if  he  were  farming,  the 
Station  livestock  man  declared,  he 
would  bring  in  the  hay  at  about  35 
per  cent  moisture  and  wagon-dry  it 
overnight.  At  the  New  Brunswick 
Station,  the  hay-drying  outfit  cost 
about  $12,000;  included  are  a  pro- 
pane-gas  drying  unit,  four  down-draft 
slatted-floor  trailers,  and  the  alumin¬ 
um-sided  building.  After  field  cutting 
and  crushing,  hay  is  baled  at  some 
35  to  50  per  cent  moisture;  except 
for  a  top  layer,  which  is  put  in 
horizontally,  bales  are  then  stacked 
on  end  in  the  trailers.  After  all  four 
trailers  are  in,  they  start  the  heated 
air  about  10  p.  m.  By  8  a.  m.  next 
morning,  the  hay  is  ready  for  stor¬ 
age  in  the  barns.  Stellatella  de¬ 
clared  that  hardly  any  grain  is  need¬ 
ed  for  livestock  fed  such  high-quality 
hay.  He  would  artificially  dry  no 
matter  what  the  weather;  loss  of 
leaves  is  too  great  with  complete 
field  drying,  he  contended. 

Even  though  the  main  message 
from  Prof.  E.  R.  Purvis’  Atlantic 
alfalfa  plots  was  that  longevity  of 
stand  depends  on  potash,  it  was 
shown  additionally  that  nitrogen  is 
needed  for  four-times-a-season  cut¬ 
ting.  Application  of  200  pounds  of 
nitrogen  a  year  in  ammonium  nitrate 
produced  an  extra  ton  of  hay,  on  the 
average,  over  a  six-year  period.  Dr. 
Purvis  pointed  out  that  this  meant 
600  pounds  of  extra  protein  which, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  experiments, 
was  worth  some  30  cents  per  pound. 
But  he  was  not  certain  that  nitrogen 
— long  the  bogeyman  of  legume  cul¬ 
ture — was  generally  worthwhile  to 
use  on  alfalfa.  It  depends  on  the 
worth  of  protein,  on  how  many  cut¬ 
tings  are  made  and  on  the  degree 
of  invasion  by  grass.  In  test  plots 
fertilized  with  200  pounds  of  potash 
and  200  pounds  of  nitrogen  a  year, 
and  cut  four  times,  alfalfa  is  dis¬ 
appearing.  This  is  believed  to  be 
because  the  extra  growth  stimulated 
by  the  nitrogen  cannot  be  supported 
with  only  200  pounds  of  potash. 
Where  300  pounds  of  potash  have 
been  applied  with  the  nitrogen,  the 
stands  remain  healthy  and  vigorous. 
The  highest  yield  per  year  over  the 
six-year  period  has  been  in  the  plots 
fertilized  with  300  pounds  each  of 
potash  and  nitrogen  and  cut  at  one- 
tenth  bloom  four  times  a  year.  No 
phosphorus  was  applied  to  any  of 
the  plots. 

Survival  for  Red  Clover? 

In  a  study  to  determine  both  the 
causes  and  cures  of  short-lived  red 
clover  stands,  it  has  been  found  that, 
use  of  the  fumigants,  vapam  and 
nemagon,  may  lengthen  life  and  that 
the  insecticides,  lindane  and  dieldrin, 
probably  will.  Last  Spring,  the  fumi¬ 
gants  were  applied  a  month  before 
seeding  Pennscott  red  clover,  and  the 
insecticides  were  put  on  two  days 
before  seeding.  Consequent  1958 
stands  treated  by  lindane  and  nema¬ 
gon  appeared  to  be  better  and  more 
vigorous,  and  the  June  1  yields  this 
year  showed  a  12  per  cent  advan¬ 
tage  for  the  original  pound-per-acre 
application  of  lindane.  Present 
second-crop  stands  seem  best  where 
the  five  pounds  of  dieldrin  were 
applied;  more  plants  remain,  and 
they  have  greater  vigor.  While,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Prof.  W.  R.  Battle,  it  is 
still  not  definitely  known  what  has 


"Won’t  those  Holsteins  holler 
when  they  see  I’ve  eaten 
their  Sterling  Blusalt!” 


"You’ll  hear  them  bellow  clear  across  the  next  county!  Silly’ 
things,  they’re  always  worrying  about  their  health.  One  says 
she  doesn’t  get  enough  cobalt.  Another  worries  about  her  daily 
ration  of  iodine.  It  makes  me  sick,  the  way  they  go  on.  Anyone 
would  think  they  never  got  any  Blusalt  except  out  here  in  the 
pasture.  But  I  know  better.  I’ve  seen  those  Blusalt  Liks  in  the 
barn,  and  I  know  our  boss  has  Blusalt  mixed  in  with  our 


feed,  too.  He’s  far  too  smart  to  take  chances 

• 

with  mineral  deficiencies  in  any  of  us.  But 
those  cows — well,  they  just  love  their 
Blusalt.  O-oh!  Here  they  come.  Now  for 
the  fireworks!” 

STERLING  BLUSALT  contains  salt  plus  cobalt, 
manganese  copper,  iron,  zinc,  and  calcium  iodate  (a 
completely  stable  source  of  nutritionally  available 
iodine) — all  in  readily  digestible  forms.  Feed  it  free 
choice  and  mixed  in  feed — for  livestock  health,  effi¬ 
ciency  and  profits.  In  50-  and  100-lb.  bags,  50-lb. 
blocks,  4-lb.  Liks. 


-  eN*»emo 
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STERLING 


TRACI  MINIRW 

BLUSALT 


)RTANT  \ 

You  ccm  control  certain  internal  parasites 
in  livestock  with  Sterling  Green  so  t 


high-quality  trace-mineral  salt 
.0%  phenothiazine  added  for 
ive  worm  control  And  best  of 
a  new  flavor  ingredient  — 
arob”— makes  Green’salt  fully 


palatable  to  all  your  livestock.  Now 
you  can  feed  Green’salt  every  day, 
and  your  animals  will  eat  as  much  of 
it  as  they  need.  Parasites  won  t  eat 
your  profits  ! 


-  '  — 


STERLING  BLUSALT,  STERLING  GREEN’SALT  are  products  of 
International  Salt  Co.,  Inc.,  Scranton,  Pa. 
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mMBBBMMJXD'm  Milk  Tank  COTS  CLEANING  Time! 


The  girl  above,  with  a  touch  of  her 
fingers,  controls  a  tornado  ...  an  auto¬ 
matic,  cleansing  tornado  in  a  farm  milk 
tank.  Simply  turning  a  control  knob 
starts  Zero’s  Spatter-Spray  washing  up 
for  you.  This  exciting  new  labor- 
saver  is  attracting  national 
attention. 

Exactly  the  same  design  features  that 
have  always  made  Zero’s  round  vacuum 
tank  easier  to  brush  clean  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  today  to  wash  automatically.  It’s  a 
logical  development  of  Zero’s  Super 
Strainer,  direct  cow-to-tank  hook-up,  and 
other  Zero  labor-savers. 


Mechanically,  it’s  simple.  The  variable 
speed  motor  turns  the  agitator  at  low 
speed  during  cooling,  at  a  faster  speed  for 
butterfat  testing.  When  the  tank  i$ 
empty  the  agitator  spins  at  top  speed  •  «  • 
to  wash,  rinse  and  sanitize.- 

Zero  offers  you  a  tank  with  a  future. 
Send  post  card  today  for  complete  ifl* 
formation. 

ZERO  Sales  Corporation 

612-G  Duncan  Ave.,  Washington,  Mo. 


Teen  eliminated  by  the  pesticides, 
results  do  give  hope  for  the  return 
of  red  clover.  Because  lindane  is  par- 
daily  systemic,  he  said,  it  may  have 
controlled  spittlebugs  this  Spring 
even  though  applied  a  year  earlier 
prior  to  seeding. 

Prof.  G.  H.  Ahlgren  bore  out 
Prof.  Pervis’  contention  as  to  the 
value  of  potash  for  legumes  when 
ie  reiterated  that  an  acre  must 
:iave  at  least  200  pounds  per  year 
::or  maximum  returns  and  best  sur¬ 
vival.  But  in  his  tests  with  Atlantic 
alfalfa,  nitrogen  has  produced  no 
extra  growth;  cutting  has  been  done 
only  three  times  per  year.  Ahlgren 
called  Atlantic  and  Vernal  the  best 
alfalfa  varieties  for  New  Jersey.  The 
French  varieties,  DuPuits  and  Soch- 
erville,  he  recognized  as  being  “very 
vigorous,  early  maturing”,  but 
“short-lived.” 

Because  the  present  general  recom¬ 
mendation  for  application  of  herbi¬ 
cides  in  oat  fields  is  post-emergence, 
i.e.,  after  tillering  and  some  four 
weeks  after  the  plants  are  up,  study 
has  been  given  at  Rutgers  to  deter¬ 
mine  if  earlier  application  would  be 
better.  As  a  check,  plots  were  hand- 
weeded  one,  two,  four  and  six  weeks 
after  emergence.  On  the  two-week 


plot,  green  feed  weight  was  only  six 
per  cent  beneath  weed-free  control 
plots,  but  at  four  and  six  weeks  it 
was  12  and  28  per  cent  reduced. 
Grain  yields  last  year  went  down 
progressively  as  weeding  was  de¬ 
layed.  The  yield  with  the  one-week 
weeding  was  41  bushels,  with  the 
two-week  30,  four-week  25,  and  the 
16-week  only  16  bushels.  It  is  felt, 
consequently,  that  earlier  applica¬ 
tion  of  herbicides  on  oats,  provided 
it  can  be  done  safely,  would  be 
worthwhile. 

Prof.  R.  J.  Aldrich  demonstrated 
that  alfalfa  seedings  may  be  kept 
almost  completely  free  of  weeds  by 
pre-  or  post-emergent  application  of 
herbicides.  Pre-emergent  application 
of  two  pounds  of  neburon  per  acre 
was  shown  to  provide  nearly  com¬ 
plete  control  of  grasses  and  com¬ 
plete  control  of  mustard,  lambs 
quarters  and  other  broad-leaved 
weeds.  Pre-emergent  application  of 
two  pounds  of  a  new  chemical, 
EPTC,  appeai’ed  to  be  even  better. 
For  post-emergent  application,  a 
quarter  pound  of  3,4-D  combined 
with  two  pounds  of  dalapon  per  acre 
provided  very  good  control,  and  a 
pound  of  4(2,4-DB)  plus  two  of  dala¬ 
pon  was  effective,  too.  j.  n.  b. 
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Barn  Cleaners.  Silo  Un-  r™ 
loaders.  Manure  Spreaders 
Famous  for  their  high  quality  and: 
longer  life.  Engineered  for  buyers  who 
demand  the  best.  Used  trade  in  barn 
cleaners  of  other  makes.  Silos,  low  ’ 
cost  steel  buildings,  grain  bins,  cribs,  j 
barn  equipment.  Free  literature,  no 
obligation.  Easy  Terms. 

Some  Dealer  Territories  Available 

NOLD  FARM  SUPPLY 

ROME.  NEW  YORk 

HOOF  ROT? 

CANKER  —THRUSH 

A  powerful,  penetrating 
antiseptic  and  absorbing 
agent  for  stubborn  hoof 
infections.  Easy  to  apply 

—  pour  it  on.  No  band¬ 
age  required.  $1 .25  at  drug 
and  farm  stores  or  write. 

H.  W.  Naylor  Co..  Morris,  N.  Y. 

—  READ  —  “THE  BACKWOODS  JOURNAL’’  — 

SAMPLE  COPY  10  CENTS 
LOG  CABIN  LIFE, _ OLD  FORGE  2,  N.  Y. 

PACKAGE  BEES:  Italian  or  Caucasian,  $5.35  per 
3-lbs.,  queen  included.  Extra  queens  $1.50  each. 
CONNER  APIARIES,  STOCKTON,  NEW  JERSEY 


PUMP  WATER  DRY— SAVE  MONEY 

.  v  . . SUCT-DRI 

ONLY  $2.75  post  paid 

Without  electricity  or 
moving  parts  this  sue 
tion  drainer  pumps  330 
gallons  of  water  per 
hour  from  flooded  cel¬ 
lars,  pools,  trenches, 
WS  ditches,  washing  ma¬ 
chines.  Just  attach 
with  a  garden  hose  to  any  screw-type  faucet,  attach 
another  section  of  hose  to  the  discharge  end,  turn  on 
the  water  and  it  goes  to  work.  Mail  your  order  Today. 

Medford  Prod.,  Inc.,  Box  39,  Bethpage,  N.Y.,  Dept.  FL4 


Dr.  Naylor's 

UNITE 


NO  TRESPASSING  SIGNS—  12^  EACH.  Weather¬ 
proof.  Minimum  order  25.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Postage  paid 
on  cash  orders.  Write —  M.  J.  MANNELLA, 

721  STATE  STREET,  UTICA,  NEW  YORK 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


AN  EASY  WA  Y  TO 

Renew  Your  Subscription 

Don’t  let  your  subscription  expire !  Renew 
now  so  you  will  not  miss  a  single  issue.  No  need 
to  write  a  letter  —  just  fill  out  the  coupon  below 
and  mail  promptly  with  your  remittance  of  one 
dollar  and  your  subscription  will  be  extended  for  a 
three  year  period. 

7  YEARS  FOR  $2.00 

When  you  renew  your  subscription  for  a  period  longer 
than  a  year,  you  save  us  considerable  expense  in  clerical 
work,  postage,  printing,  paper  and  envelopes.  We  give  you 
the  benefit  of  this  saving  by  offering  you  a  low  rate  of 
Seven  years  for  $2.00. 

Even  though  your  subscription  does  not  expire  for 
several  months,  you  can  take  advantage  of  this  low  rate  and 
have  your  subscription  extended  for  seven  years  from  the 
present  expiration  date.  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  have  the 
paper  sent  to  a  friend  at  this  low  rate. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York,  N,  Y. 

Enclosed  find  $2.00  for  which  renew  my  subscription 
for  seven  years  from  the  present  expiration  date. 


Name  . 

R.  F.  D.  or  Street 


Post  Office . State . . 

SEND  BILL,  CHECK  OR  MONEY  ORDER 


How  to  De-salt  Bacon? 

My  husband  butchered  a  pig  last 
Fall  and,  in  salt-soaking  the  cuts, 
got  the  bacon  almost  briny.  I  have 
tried  pre-boiling  to  make  it  edible, 
but  even  this  does  not  remove  the 
excessively  salty  flavor.  It  remains 
unpalatable  when  fried;  the  children 
say  “it  tastes  like  leather”,  even 
though  I  do  not  fry  it  crisp,  but  mere¬ 
ly  brown.  I  hate  to  give  it  all  up  as 
a  total  loss.  Can  you  recommend 
some  treatment  for  this  salty  bacon? 

New  York  J.  w. 

We  know  and  have  been  able  to 
find  nothing  that  would  help  you  im¬ 
prove  the  quality  of  the  bacon.  Prob¬ 
ably  you  left  the  bacon  in  the  brine 
too  long,  or  the  brine  might  have 
been  too  strong.  Bacons  are  usually 
left  in  about  13  days  for  each  inch 
of  thickness  of  the  meat  measured 
several  inches  from  the  shoulder  end. 
Hams  are  left  in  brine  about  three 
days  for  each  pound  of  ham,  if  you 
are  using  sweet-pickle  cure.  Bacons 
should  be  washed  and  then  soaked 
in  clear  water  for  about  an  hour  be¬ 
fore  you  proceed  to  smoke  the  meat. 


Corn  Distillers  Grains  More 
Palatable  than  Rye 

Why  won’t  my  cows  eat  their 
grain?  Is  there  something  objection¬ 
able  in  it?  e.  y. 

Dutchess  Co.  ,N.  Y. 

We  can  detect  no  reason  why  your 
cows  should  refuse  this  feed.  It 
smells  malty;  either  distillers  dried 
grains  or  brewers  dried  grains  may 
have  been  included  in  the  mixture. 
There  is  the  possibility  that  if  rye 
distillers  dried  grains  made  up  a 
large  proportion  of  the  feed  that 
cows  might  not  like  the  smell  or 
taste.  Corn  distillers  dried  grains  are 
generally  more  palatable  than  rye. 
Perhaps  if  you  changed  to  this  new 
feed  more  gradually  the  cows  would 
come  to  accept  it. 


How  Much  Feed  for  a  Pig? 

How  much  feed  will  it  take  to 
raise  one  pig?  I  want  to  raise  him 
to  a  marketable  weight  of  250 
pounds.  I  am  going  to  give  him  pro¬ 
tein  supplemnt  in  addition  to  the 
corn.  When  mixing  oats  and  corn, 
how  much  of  each  should  be  added 
per  100  pounds  of  hog  ration?  What 
kind,  and  how  much,  of  additional 


supplements  should  be  added  to  bal¬ 
ance  the  ration?  c.  k. 

Northumberland  Co.,  Pa. 

About  375  pounds  of  ration  is  need¬ 
ed  to  put  100  pounds  of  gain  on  a 
pig.  Eighty  per  cent  of  the  ration  can 
be  ground  corn.  Heavy  ground  oats 
may  be  substituted  for  some  of  the 
corn,  but  they  should  not  exceed  one- 
third  of  the  ration.  A  good  ration  for 
fattening  75-pound  pigs  in  a  pen  or 
dry  lot  is:  60  lbs.  ground  corn;  20 
lbs.  heavy  ground  oats;  seven  lbs. 
meat  scraps;  seven  lbs.  soybean  oil 
meal;  five  lbs.  ground  alfalfa  hay;  y2 
lb.  ground  limestone;  and  y2  ib. 
iodized  salt. 

Raymond  Albrectsen 


A-l  Butter  from  the  Farm 

In  a  recent  issue  of  The  Rural 
New  Yorker,  a  New  Jersey  man  asks 
what  makes  his  butter  bitter.  I 
should  like  to  tell  him  why  and  how 
he  can  make  good  butter  easily  and 
simply. 

In  the  first  place,  you  cannot  keep 
the  milk  in  a  refrigerator,  nor  can 
you  keep  the  cream  in  a  refrigerator 
after  it  is  taken  off.  The  extreme  cold 
turns  both  the  milk  and  the  cream 
bitter,  and  butter  made  from  it  will 
be  bitter. 

Store  the  milk  to  be  skimmed  in 
a  cool,  clean-smelling  place.  If  one 
separates  right  away — I  use  a  quick 
electric  separator — all  he  will  have 
to  store  is  the  cream.  Each  day  add 
new  cream  to  the  kettle  to  be 
churned,  and  stir  it  to  release  the 
gases.  After  four  or  five  days  it  will 
come  to  a  thick  lobber,  and  this 
means  it  is  ready  to  churn.  More¬ 
over,  it  must  be  churned  at  this  time. 
Never  let  it  stand  longer;  it  will  not 
only  make  bitter  but  really  sour 
butter. 

I  have  personally  sold  hundreds  of 
pounds  of  butter  made  this  way,  and 
I  never  have  enough  to  supply  satis¬ 
fied  customers. 

It  can  be  kept  anywhere  one 
wants  after  it  is  made.  I  have 
50  pounds  stored  in  my  freezer  for 
future  use.  I  will  use  it  for  the 
greater  part  of  a  year,  and  the  last 
pound  will  still  be  an  A-l  product 
to  put  on  the  table. 

It  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  pas¬ 
teurize,  you  know.  Good  butter  was 
made  before  that  was  ever  thought 
of.  Do  not  pasteurize;  everything  is 
ruined  by  that.  Mrs.  James  Harmon 

Herkimer  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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Almost  through  Congress,  and  ap¬ 
parently  certain  of  passage  in  one 
form  or  another,  is  an  exemption 
long  sought  by  northeastern  farmers 
to  permit  growing  of  wheat  without 
regard  to  marketing  quotas  and  with¬ 
out  fear  of  penalities  when  all  the 
wheat  grown  is  used  on  the  farm  for 
food,  feed  or  seed,  and  none  is  sold 
on  the  market.  The  Senate  passed 
a  bill  with  no  limitation  on  the  acre¬ 
age  which  would  be  exempt,  but  the 
House  appeared  set  to  put  a  top 
limit  of  30  acres  on  the  amount 
which  could  be  grown  without  inter¬ 
ference  by  the  Federal  Government. 
The  final  form  of  the  bill  was  there¬ 
fore  to  be  decided  by  a  conference 
between  the  two  chambers. 

Agriculture  Secretary  Benson  and 


President  Eisenhower  have  both 
specifically  asked  Congress  to  pass 
such  a  bill,  but  have  met  with  deaf 
ears  up  until  this  year.  Breaking  the 
log  jam  in  the  current  Congressional 
session  was  a  compromise  under 
which  wheat  farmers  in  the  commer¬ 
cial  areas  would  get  more  liberal 
treatment. 

x.  #  *  *  * 

The  USDA  circulated  a  memo  in 
which  it  advised  field  personnel  in 
charge  to  stop  making  Agricultural 
Conservation  Program  payments  for 
such  practices  as  applying  lime  and 
phosphate,  important  in  the  North¬ 
east,  on  the  grounds  that  such  prac¬ 
tices  increase  farm  production  at  a 
time  when  surpluses  are  a  problem. 
USDA  said  that  all  this  cost-sharing 
should  go  for  such  things  as  preven¬ 
tion  of  erosion,  building  of  small 
check  dams  to  prevent  excessive 
moisture  runoff  and  flooding,  etc. 

Senate  and  House  conferees,  work¬ 
ing  out  differences  between  the 


funds  voted  by  the  two  chambers  for 
running  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  in  the  current  fiscal  year,  got 
wind  of  the  memo  and  put  language 
in  the  report  which  would  stop  this 
movement  before  it  starts.  In  plain 
language,  the  conferees  directed 
USDA  to  continue  in  1958  all  prac¬ 
tices  for  which  they  supplied  funds 
in  1957. 

In  the  same  conference,  it  was 
decided  to  continue  the  acreage  re¬ 
serve  part  of  the  soil  bank  program. 
The  House  had  voted  to  kill  it  while 
the  Senate  voted  overwhelmingly  to 
continue  it.  It  appeared  that  the 
House  would  surrender  on  this  point. 
But  the  conferees  wrote  into  their 
report  a  prohibition  on,  payments 
higher  than  $3,000.  It  had  been 
learned  that  some  payments  to  in¬ 
dividuals  and  corporation  farmers 
had  gone  as  high  as  $209,000.  Agri¬ 
culture  Secretary  Benson  was  anxi¬ 
ous  to  kill  this  limitation.  He  said  it 
would  leave  all  large  farms  outside 


the  program,  and  he  continued  to  the 
effect  that  since  the  large  farms  pro¬ 
duce  most,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  the  program  to  achieve  its  goal 
of  reduced  production. 

The  conference  also  admonished 
USDA  to  be  careful  about  how  much 
it  pays  out  under  the  long-term  con¬ 
servation  reserve  part  of  the  soil 
bank,  after  hearing  that  in  some 
cases  payments  were  greater  than 
the  value  of  the  land. 

In  still  another  directive,  USDA 
was  told  to  put  in  acreage  reserve 
contracts  provisions  that  production 
must  be  cut  in  line  with  the  num¬ 
ber  of  acres  put  into  the  soil  bank. 
It  has  been  charged  that  the  soil 
bank  program  has  failed  to  cut  pro¬ 
duction  because  overall  plantings 
have  not  been  cut.  Secretary  Benson 
had  previously  indicated  he  is  seri¬ 
ously  considering  cross-compliance 
provisions  for  next  year’s  program. 

Harry  Lando 


Pasture  Grasses  for 
Bloat  Control 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  cat¬ 
tle  have  been  grazing  since  1948  on 
various  grass-legume  pastures  at  the 
Southeast  Louisiana  Station  in 
Franklinton  without  a  single  case 
of  serious  bloat.  The  absence  of 
bloat  is  attributed  to  two  factors: 
first,  the  cows  have  had  continuous 
access  to  adequate  quantities  of  good 
roughage  and  therefore  are  never 
placed  on  excellent  pasture  when  in 
a  run-down  condition;  and  second, 
the  Station  rigidly  follows  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  never  having  more  clover 
than  grass  growing  in  the  pasture 
mixture.  This  is  accomplished  in  the 
initial  stages  by  reducing  the  seed¬ 
ing  rate  of  white  clover  to  not  more 
than  two  or  three  pounds  per  acre; 
by  overseeding  rye  grass  in  succeed¬ 
ing  years  if  the  clover  should  be¬ 
gin  to  predominate;  and  by  applying 
liberal  nitrogen  topdressing  at  the 
proper  time.  Experience  at  the 
Franklinton  Station  is  that  bloat  is 
non-existent  on  pastures  where  the 
grass-legume  population  is  in  about 
a  50-50  ration. 

The  adverse  influence  of  an  all¬ 
legume  pasture  has  been  well  demon¬ 
strated  by  grazing  cattle  at  the  North 
Louisiana  Station  in  Calhoun.  The 
pasturage  consisted  of  crimson  clover 
and  alfalfa.  The  cows  grazing  this 
pasture  developed  a  chronic  bloat 
condition.  Examination  showed  that 
the  clover  was  so  succulent  that  the 
cows  were  eating  only  leaves,  and 
that  there  was  a  relatively  high  per¬ 
centage  of  dew  still  on  the  leaves 
even  in  the  late  afternoon.  The 
bloat  condition  disappeared  when 
the  weather  became  warmer  and  the 
clover  developed  stems. 

Observations  at  the  Red  River 
Station  in  Curtis  demonstrate  that 
cattle,  when  in  poor  physical  condi¬ 
tion  or  not  accustomed  to  grazing 
lush  clover  pastures,  should  not  sud¬ 
denly  be  placed  on  such  pasturage 
full-time.  In  such  cases,  it  is  recom¬ 
mended  that  grazing  be  restricted 
only  to  a  short  time  at  the  start  and 
then  gradually  be  increased.  In  the 
further  control  of  bloat  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  advisable  to  divide  and  sub¬ 
divide  pastures,  and  seed  them  to 
different  mixtures  in  order  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  variety  of  grazing.  Then,  if 
bloat  becomes  serious,  grazing  the 
cattle  on  the  different  pastures  by 
rotation  can  be  effectively  practiced. 

It  has  also  been  observed  that  graz¬ 
ing  habits  vary  among  animals.  Some 
eat  mostly  clovers,  others  pick  out 
the  grass,  while  still  others  show  no 
preference  and  graze  both.  This  may 
account  for  the  chronic,  occasional, 
and  non-bloaters  all  in  the  same  herd 
and  on  the  same  pasture.  r.  w.  d. 


Clover  in  the  lawn  stays  greener 
much  longer  than  grass  during  spells 
of  no  rain. 

July  20,  1957 


How  would  you  feed  a  BEST  OF  BREED? 


The  modern  Holstein  Friesian  is  the  result 
of  improvement  through  years  of  selective  breed¬ 
ing.  Bloodlines,  of  course,  are  important  but  prop¬ 
er  diet  has  helped  in  breed  improvements.  Modern 
feeding  programs  provide  more  nutrition  than 
the  ancient  pastures  of  Prussia  where  this 
breed  had  its  origin.  These  modern  economical 
feeding  programs  are  possible  because  new  feed 
ingredients  are  available.  Dairymen  no  longer 
must  depend  on  local  crops  for  complete  feeding 
programs. 

Florida  Citrus  Pulp  is  a  modern  dairy  feed 
made  from  the  peel  and  pulp  of  fresh  citrus 
fruit.  The  pulp  is  pressed  and  dried  to  produce 
a  palatable  feed.  A  recent  experiment  with  58 
cows  showed  that  Pulp,  stored  over  a  period 
of  months,  was  still  palatable  and  accepted  by 
the  cows.  It  is  fed  as  a  bulky  carbohydrate  con¬ 
centrate  and  can  replace  as  much  as  fifty  per 
cent  of  the  grain  requirements. 


Recent  tests  at  the  New  Hampshire  Station 
in  Durham  showed  that  when  two  separate 
groups  of  milking  cows  were  taken  off  twice-a- 
day  grain  feeding  and  put  on  a  one-feeding-of- 
citrus-pulp  and  one-of-concentrates  schedule,  they 
showed  no  decline  in  milk  yield.  Florida  Citrus 
Pulp  contains  trace  elements  and  proven  milk 
stimulating  factors.  It  is  high  in  digestible  Nu¬ 
trients  [T.D.N.] .  Morrison’s  latest  total  digestible 
Nutrients  for  Florida  Citrus  Pulp  at  74.9  per  cent, 
are  greater  than  the  68.5  per  cent  found  in 
ground  oats.  Feeding  tests  prove  that  Citrus  Pulp 
contributes  to  good  skeletal  development  and  a 
glossy  hair  coat. 

Whether  you  feed  a  Best  of  Breed  or  a  high 
production  grade  herd,  you  can  feed  Florida 
Citrus  Pulp  with  confidence  on  a  year  around 
feeding  program.  Investigate  Florida  Citrus  Pulp 
—make  your  feeding  program  modern! 


ci»  *2 


Write  for  your  copy  of  the  booklet 
about  Florida  Citrus  Pulp  —  gives 
complete  analysis  and  feeding  in-J 
structions.  Write  to: 


SUNSHINE  FEED  FOR  CATTLE 


REPRODUCTION  OF  ANIMAL 


ILLUSTRATION,  SUITABLE  FOR  FRAMING,  AVAILABLE  ON  REQUEST  AT  NO  CHARGE. 
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“Jt’s  the  easy  way 
to  be  well  f  ixed 
when  you’re  my  aye” 

“You’ll  find  out,  as  I  did,  that 
you  really  won’t  miss  the  yearly 
premiums,  and  when  you  get  to 
be  my  age,  you’ll  have  the  money 
you  need  for  the  things  you  want 
to  do.  And  another  nice  thing,  if 
anything  should  happen  to  you 
during  your  earning  years,  this 
Farmers  and  Traders  Retirement 
Plan  will  provide  an  income  for 
Clara  and  the  children.” 

You  can  have  a  retirement  in¬ 
come  too  —  you  simply  save  each 
year  through  the  Farmers  and 
Traders  Retirement  Income  Plan, 
which  also  gives  your  family  in¬ 
come  protection  while  they  are 
growing  up.  This  plan  has  been 
specially  designed  for  people  who 
must  earn  their  living. 

Mail  the  Coupon  for  Details 

- FARMERS  AND  TRADERS - , 

LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Syracuse  1,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen:  I 

Please  send,  without  cost  or  obligation,  J 
complete  information  about  your  Retire-  f 
raent  and  Family  Income  Plans. 

Name. . . Age . ■ 

r 

St.  or  RD . | 

■ 

City. . . State . I 

R-62  _  J 


thentic  toy,  stands  on  its 

own  base  and  is  a  full  2"  high!  Packed  in  a 
colorful  gift  box,  this  complete  Rodeo  contains 
BUCKING  BRONCOS.  RODEO  RIDERS,  SHER¬ 
IFFS,  COWGIRLS,  COVERED  WAGONS,  WAR¬ 
RIORS,  SQUAWS,  etc.  A  gaily  decorated  Tepee 
and  a  Fenced  Corral  are  included  FREE  with 
each  set.  Yes,  all  100  toys  —  $1.25  postpaid. 
Order  several  sets  NOW  at  this  very  low  in¬ 
troductory  price.  Money  Back  Guarantee. 

DEREK  DUIMHAM 

2101  South  Ogden  Street, 
Denver  10,  Colorado 


A.I3VT 


SNOW  WHITE  TITANIUM  ,  LEAD  and  OIL 
GUARANTEED  NOT  TO  PEEL 
$4.95  Value,  Factory  Price,  $2.25  Gallon.  Free  Sample 
SNOW  WHITE  COMPANY. 

R.  N.  Y.,  TOLEDO.  OHIO 


-  THE  POULTRY  CRISIS  - 

And 

VERTICAL  INTEGRATION 
Antitrust  Laws  Violated:  Family  Farms  Menaced 
Send  25c  for  carefully  documented,  24-page  booklet  by 
CHARLES  COE,  Editor,  “Facts  for  Farmers”, 

39  CORTLANDT  ST„ _ NEW  YORK  CITY  7 

1080  EGGS  IN  EVERY  HEN.  Why  not  learn  the  big 

secret  and  keep  LAYERS  nearly  5  years?  Get  free 
bulletin.  SINE,  RN-7.  QUAKERTOWN.  PA. 


PEAFOWL:  BLUE,  WHITE,  BLACK  SHOULDERED 

1956  Pairs  $30;  1955  Pairs  $45.  Breeders 

A.  H.  CHAMBERS,  Maple  Lane  Farms,  Kingston,  N.Y. 


-  GUINEAS  - - 

WHITE  and  PEARL,  10  to  24,  35  cents  each;  25  to 
99,  32  cents  each;  100  or  more  28  cents  each. 
Live  Delivery  Guaranteed 

IDEAL  POULTRY  FARM.  SELBY  V I LLE,  DELA. 


30  DAY  SPECIAL  —  Blood-tested  Chicks.  All 
Heavies,  Rocks,  Reds,  Crosses:  $6.50-100;  $12-200. 
Heavy  Leghorn  Broiler  cockerels  $2.00-100.  Ship  at 
once  C.O.D.  Klines  Poultry  Farm,  Strausstown,  Pa. 


A  Progress  Report  on  the 

Self-Control  Poultry  Plan 


The  Rural  New  Yorker,  in  its 
issue  of  March  16,  1957,  carried  an 
article,  written  by  me,  entitled  “A 
Poultryman’s  Manifesto.”  A  method 
was  there  set  forth  whereby  poul- 
trymen  could  help  themselves  by 
merging  all  their  numerous  co¬ 
operatives  into  one  giant  organiza¬ 
tion,  covering  the  nation,  under  the 
direction  of  the  best  management 
brains  available.  Such  an  organiza¬ 
tion  would  enable  us  to  control  our 
own  production.  A  top-quality  pro¬ 
duct  would  be  packaged  in  a  modern 
carton,  nationally  advertised  and  sold 
under  a  brand  name  at  a  premium 
price.  We  would  free  ourselves  from 
the  clutches  of  the  speculators  and 
set  our  own  prices  at  a  profitable 
level,  fair  to  all.  No  monopoly  is 
needed  to  achieve  this  purpose;  in 
fact,  it  would  be  highly  undesirable. 

Because  of  the  widespread  inter¬ 
est  among  growers,  I  feel  that  a  re¬ 
port  on  progress  should  be  made  up 
to  date.  First,  I  want  to  thank  all 
those  hundreds  of  readers  who  have 
sent  me  such  encouraging  letters. 
I  still  hope  to  find  it  possible  to 
write  each  of  you  a  personal  reply. 

Enthusiastic  Response  from  Farmers 

Most  of  our  activities  have  been 
in  the  New  England  States  but  the 
Plan  is  now  beginning  to  “catch  on” 
throughout  the  country.  People  have 
responded  with  enthusiastic  support 
wherever  we  have  been  privileged  to 
present  our  ideas.  The  Plan  and  our 
efforts  are  now  receiving  the  full  en¬ 
dorsements  of  poultry  associations, 
many  with  financial  aid.  Almost  20 
per  cent  of  my  expenses  have  been 
paid  by  the  New  Hampshire  Poul¬ 
try  Growers  Assn,  and  some  individ¬ 
uals  have  made  personal  gifts  to  help 
promote  the  campaign. 

Perhaps  the  fastest-growing  poul¬ 
try  organization  in  this  area  is  the 
Independent  Poultry  Producers’  Assn, 
of  Warren,  Maine.  This  live  group, 
with  its  dynamic  program,  is  right 
on  its  toes,  and  interest  runs  high. 
I  have  spoken  there  twice  and  at  my 
last  meeting  they  presented  me  with 
a  check  for  $100.  That  left  only  $8.00 
in  the  treasury  but  they  expressed 
the  thought  that  support  of  the  Self- 
Control  Plan  was  of  prime  impor¬ 
tance  at  this  time.  One  of  the  things 
that  impressed  me  most  about  this 
association  was  its  use  of  a  ques¬ 
tionnaire  to  ascertain  the  thinking 
of  the  members.  This  is  a  method, 
it  seems  to  me,  that  other  organi¬ 
zations  might  very  well  adopt.  All 
too  often  we  find  a  handful  of 
opinionated  men  in  the  driver’s  seat, 
making  all  the  decisions  without 
regard  for  the  wishes  of  the  mem¬ 
bers.  Then  they  berate  the  mem¬ 
bership  for  a  lack  of  interest. 

Plus  Support  from  Extension  Service 
and  Co-op.  Managers 

The  extension  men  from  the 
colleges  have  given  me  splendid  sup¬ 
port  and  have  arranged  many  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  me  to  speak. 

The  main  strength  behind  this 
Plan  comes  from  the  producers  them¬ 
selves.  It  has  an  especially  direct  ap¬ 
peal  to  them  for  it  brings  hope  to 
the  future.  A  man  with  all  his  life’s 
savings  tied  up  in  a  losing  venture 
is  glad  to  listen  to  something  prac¬ 
ticable  and  sensible  instead  of  “more 
and  more  efficiency  (work),  less  and 
less  pay,  and  learn  to  live  with  ad¬ 
versity.”  Such  a  man  doesn’t  give  a 
hoot  that  some  college  professor 
stands  to  lose  face  or  that  some  un¬ 
paid  director  of  a  co-op  may  lose 
his  position  of  honor.  He  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  his  own  dollars  and  cents. 

Considerable  progress  has  been 
made  toward  putting  into  effect  the 
first  steps  of  our  Plan.  We  have  had 
two  conferences  with  the  managers 
and  some  of  the  directors  of  the  New 


England  cooperatives,  plus  key  men 
from  the  colleges  and  from  the  State 
of  Maine.  The  actions  of  this  group 
are  a  most  important  accomplish¬ 
ment.  Surprisingly  enough,  and  great¬ 
ly  to  their  credit,  the  managers 
themselves  initiated  these  talks. 
They  have  demonstrated  a  s'pirit 
of  cooperation  and  friendliness  that 
is  far  beyond  anything  expected. 
Each  cooperative  has  made  a  formal 
request  to  the  Farmer  Cooperative 
Service,  USD  A,  to  assign  a  man  to 
this  area  to  make  a  survey.  It  is 
hoped  that  this  study  will  be  com¬ 
pleted  in  six  months  whereupon  we 
can  pi'oceed  with  future  plans.  Mr. 
John  J.  Scanlan,  Chief,  Poultry  Di¬ 
vision,  Farmer  Cooperative  Service, 
participated  in  both  conferences  and 
gave  his  hearty  support  to  the  steps 
being  taken.  I  am  not  trying  to  im¬ 
ply  that  there  may-  not  be  some 
differences  of  opinion,  but  we  are 
sufficiently  in  agreement  to  get  on 
with  the  job.  In  any  event  the  final 
result  will  be  an  amalgam  of  the 
people’  demands. 

Plan  Is  National,  not  Regional,  in 
Scope 

A  small,  but  nevertheless  impor¬ 
tant,  minority  hopes  to  confine  the 
scope  of  this  undertaking  to  New 
England.  I  am  irrevocably  opposed 
to  this  or  any  other  such  watering- 
down  measures  that  will  deprive  pro¬ 
ducers  of  any  of  the  benefits  that  are 
rightly  theirs.  Why  be  satisfied  with 
half-measures  when  we  can,  with  just 
a  little  more  effort,  effectuate  the 
whole  program?  Here  are  some  of 
the  losses  under  any  regional  plan: 

1.  We  still  would  be  at  the  mercy 
of  the  speculators.  The  best  we 
could  hope  for  would  be  a  premium 
of  possibly  two  cents.  This  would 
not  mean  much  with  the  base  price 
at  only  30  cents.  I  hope  to  see  a 
minimum  base  price  of  about  50 
cents  plus  a  premium  for  extra 
quality. 

2.  We  could  not  afford  the  best 
management  brains.  I  would  like  to 
see  us  hire  a  man,  possibly  right  out 
of  some  chain  store,  who  knows  the 
top  brass  by  their  first  names  in  all 
the  stores.  Then  we  would  be  in  a 
position  to  deal  effectively  at  the 
highest  echelons. 

3.  We  could  not  get  the  most  for 
our  advertising  dollar.  National  ad¬ 
vertising  has  proved  to  be  most 
profitable.  With  20  per  cent  of  the 
population  moving  every  year,  why 
not  be  prepared  to  supply  our  brand 
of  eggs  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States? 

4.  We  could  not  impose  produc¬ 
tion  controls  on  ourselves  and  thus 
keep  production  in  line  with  sales. 
Who  wants  to  feed  more  chickens 
at  a  loss  when  he  can,  with  accurate 


predictions,  take  care  of  less  at  a 
profit? 

Let’s  stop  kidding  ourselves  that 
there  is  a  fence  around  New  Eng¬ 
land.  The  producers  in  the  other  42 
States  are  just  as  much  entitled  to 
prosperity  as  we  are.  We  can  all  do 
plenty  of  business  at  a  profit  if  we 
will  just  grow  up  to  our  responsi¬ 
bilities  and  learn  to  work  together. 

Producers  Have  the  Power 

If  you,  as  a  poultryman,  feel  that 
something  should  be  done  toward 
giving  you  a  voice  in  the  pricing  of 
your  own  merchandise,  if  you  are 
willing  to  join  in  this  dynamic  cru¬ 
sade  to  restore  our  industry  to  profit¬ 
able  levels,  then  sit  right  down  and 
write  me  a  letter.  If  you  have  al¬ 
ready  written,  write  again.  Your 
letters  are  a  most  powerful  weapon 
against  those  who  prefer  to  fiddle 
around  while  catastrophe  hangs  over 
our  heads. 

This  job  can  be  done  if  the  people 
hear  about  it.  No  competent  person 
has  ever  questioned  the  value  of 
our  objectives.  The  only  doubt 
seems  to  be  as  to  whether  or  not 
we  can  bring  the  cooperatives  to¬ 
gether.  I  say  we  can  achieve  our  pur¬ 
pose.  We,  the  producers,  have  the 
power  to  merge  the  cooperatives.  We 
need  only  to  persuade  the  members 
that  it  can  be  done.  Actual  test  polls, 
favorable  by  better  than  90  per  cent, 
indicate  that  we  are  succeeding. 
Every  producer  should  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  hear  this  Plan  ex¬ 
plained  in  detail.  Urge  your  asso¬ 
ciation  to  invite  me  to  speak.  If  they 
refuse,  gather  some  “live  wires” 
around  you  and  arrange  a  meeting 
anyway.  We’ll  pass  the  hat  for  ex¬ 
penses.  Joseph  H.  Fletcher 

Wentworth,  N.  H. 


Will  Fletcher  Plan  be 
Adopted  by  NEPPCO? 

At  the  NEPPCO  Management  Con¬ 
ference  late  last  month,  the  follow¬ 
ing  motion  was  approved:  “A  com¬ 
mittee  of  seven  members  shall  be 
appointed  to  explore  the  feasibility 
of  adopting  as  the  official  policy  of 
this  body  the  objective  of  merging 
all  cooperatives  handling  eggs  into 
one  organization,  national  in  scope, 
as  outlined  in  the  Self-Control 
(Fletcher)  Plan.  A  report,  together 
with  such  recommendations  as  to 
modifications,  additions  or  amend¬ 
ments,  as  may  be  warranted  by  the 
study,  shall  be  submitted  just  as 
soon  as  completed.” 

The  motion  was  made  by  Mr.  A1 
Cohen  of  Inter-County  Farmers  Co¬ 
operative,  Woodridge,  N.  Y.,  and 
seconded  by  Enzio  Nubio  of  United 
Cooperative  Farmers,  Fitchburg, 
Mass. 

It  is  planned  that  this  committee 
will  work  in  collaboration  with  Mr. 
John  J.  Scanlan  of  the  Farmer  Co¬ 
operative  Service,  USD  A,  and  that 
Dr.  Alfred  Van  Wagenen  shall  be 
an  ex-officio  member  of  the  com¬ 
mittee. 


Pullets  are  not  the  only  birds  to  benefit  from  ranging  out-of-doors  in  Sum¬ 
mer.  Breeding  hens  such  as  these  at  the  Delhi  Agricultural  Technical  Insti¬ 
tute,  Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y.,  produce  table  eggs  in  roomy  summer  shelters. 
Later,  when  roosters  are  introduced,  the  hatching  season  gets  under  way. 
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Vaccination 

Part  VI 

Too  often  flocks  come  down  with 
Newcastle  disease  in  spite  of  vaccin¬ 
ation,  and  the  effect  may  be  mild 
or  serious.  Naturally  the  poultry- 
man  wonders  why  this  happens. 
From  his  first  experience  with  vac¬ 
cination  against  fowl  pox  he  knew 
that  it  was  very  rare  if  such  a  flock 
ever  took  the  disease  even  though 
only  one  vaccination  was  made  and 
even  though  the  birds  might  be  kept 
for  several  years.  This  experience 
was  repeated  when  laryngotracheitis 
vaccination  came  to  be  practiced.  One 
vaccination,  if  properly  done,  pro¬ 
tected  a  bird  for  life.  In  the  light  of 
this  experience  it  is  no  wonder  that 
the  poultryman  is  asking  why  such  a 
solid  immunity  to  Newcastle  dis¬ 
ease  cannot  be  produced  by  vaccina¬ 
tion.  The  reason  is  because  of  this 
basic  difference  in  the  vaccines:  fowl 
pox  and  laryngotracheitis  vaccines 
are  made  from  fully  virulent  virus 
which  immunizes  for  life;  all  New¬ 
castle  vaccines  are  made  from  modi¬ 
fied  or  weakened  strains  of  the  virus 
that  cannot  possibly  immunize  as 
solidly.  Even  if  the  very  virulent 
strains  found  in  the  United  States 
were  used  as  vaccines  they  would 
not  protect  against  the  exotic  strains 
for  the  life  of  the  bird. 

How  Long  the  Immunity? 

If  the  poultryman  understands  this 
basic  difference,  he  will  still  want  to 
know  how  long  the  immunity  will 
last  if  he  uses  a  certain  kind  of 
vaccine.  This  sounds  like  a  simple 
question,  but  it  is  not  as  easily  an¬ 
swered  as  would  appear.  The  vari¬ 
ous  factors  determining  the  amount 
of  immunity  have  been  reviewed 
above,  but  there  is  another  factor 
that  was  not  considered.  This  has  to 
do  with  the  amount  of  exposure  to 
which  a  flock  will  be  subjected  in 
its  area.  In  some  areas,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  it  is  well  known  that 
they  do  not  even  immunize  all  the 
birds  and  that  their  immunity  is  of 
short  duration,  a  dead  or  inactivated 
vaccine  seems  to  give  adequate  pro¬ 
tection.  The  answer  is  that  in  several 
areas  the  amount  of  exposure  is  so 
slight  that  even  non-vaccinated  flocks 
might  escape  infection.  The  proof 
that  some  areas  are  little  exposed  is 
shown  by  vaccination  being  put  off 
until  the  flock  is  six  to  eight  weeks 
old.  This  practice  would  result  in  an 
outbreak  in  over  90  per  cent  of  the 
flocks  before  the  chicks  were  five 
weeks  old  if  they  were  in  a  high- 
exposure  area.  Thus,  a  vaccination 
procedure  which  is  seemingly  ade¬ 
quate  for  one  area  may  be  utterly 
worthless  in  another.  Recommen¬ 
dations  should  be  based  on  the  con¬ 
ditions  existing  in  the  area  where 
the  flock  is  to  be  grown. 

For  an  area  of  high  exposure  the 
chicks  should  be  vaccinated  not  later 
than  four  weeks  of  age  and  even  a 
week  or  two  earlier  if  past  experi¬ 
ence  shows  that  the  disease  does 
appear  at  earlier  ages.  It  is  not  wise 
to  vaccinate  much  earlier  than  at 
two  weeks  of  age  because  of  inter¬ 
ference  produced  by  parental  im¬ 
munity.  Likewise,  in  such  an  area,  a 
strain  should  be  used  that  is  known 
to  produce  appreciable  immunity.  A 
second  and  even  a  third  vaccination 
will  have  to  be  performed  the  first 
year,  but  these  are  not  always  a 
matter  of  age  but  rather  of  intensity 
of  exposure. 

For  example,  a  flock  hatched  the 
first  of  December  in  a  high-exposure 
area  will  likely  get  its  first  vaccin¬ 
ation  at  two  weeks  of  age.  The  im¬ 
munity  produced  at  this  age  will 
probably  be  pretty  low  for  three 
months,  that  is,  by  the  middle  of 
March,  which  is  still  in  the  season 
of  fairly  heavy  exposure;  so  a  second 
vaccination  would  be  indicated  at 
this  lime.  On  the  other  hand,  a  flock 
hatched  the  middle  of  March  should 
be  well  protected  by  a  single  vaccin- 
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ation  during  the  high-exposure  sea¬ 
son.  A  second  vaccination  may  be 
delayed  an  additional  month  or  two 
in  order  to  have  a  high  immunity  in 
the  Fall  when  heavy  exposure  re¬ 
turns. 

The  period  of  high  Newcastle  ex¬ 
posure  is  from  about  November  1  to 
the  end  of  April.  A  second  vaccin¬ 
ation,  if  properly  timed,  should  build 
more  immunity  than  the  first;  the 
third  vaccination  should  therefore 
be  four  to  five  months  after  the 
second.  A  single  annual  vaccination 
thereafter  should  protect  yearlings 
and  older  birds.  This  can  be  given 
during  molt.  Too  many  poultrymen 
have  the  idea  that  every  vaccination 
acts  as  a  booster,  adding  to  the  im¬ 
munity  already  enjoyed  by  the  bird. 
An  immune  chicken  does  not  re¬ 
spond  to  re-vaccination  any  better 
than  a  parentally  immune  chick  re¬ 
sponds  to  its  first  vaccination. 

Reasons  for  Failure 

There  are,  of  course,  other  rea¬ 
sons  for  failures.  The  vaccine  may  be 
applied  carelessly,  or  the  dosage  may 
be  stretched.  Or  it  may  be  that  the 
vaccine  is  of  low  strength — or  en¬ 
tirely  inactive — because  of  improper 
preservation.  Finally,  some  apparent 
failures  result  not  from  failures  of 
the  vaccine  to  protect  but  rather 
from  an  error  in  diagnosis  of  disease. 
Many  supposed  outbreaks  of  New¬ 
castle  disease  are  bronchitis,  chronic 
respiratory  disease,  laryngoti'acheitis, 
and  other  respiratory  diseases. 

Responsibility  for  the  failure  of 
vaccines  to  give  adequate  protection 
rests  on  both  the  manufacturer  and 
the  person  who  applies  them.  There 
has  been  much  misuse  of  vaccines 
by  poultrymen  and  vaccinating  crews 
even  in  areas  where  poultrymen  are 
properly  informed.  One  of  the  rea¬ 
sons  for  this  is  that  they  often  have 
too  much  contact  with  salesmen  and 
servicemen  who  have  their  own  ideas 
about  how  a  vaccine  should  be  used. 
Poultrymen  can  themselves  be  criti¬ 
cized  for  depending  entirely  on  vac¬ 
cine  sand  neglecting  sanitation  and 
good  management. 

F.  R.  Beaudette 

(To  be  Continued) 


Useful  Poultry  Books 

Turkey  Management, 

Martin  and  Marsden . $7.00 

Poultry  Handbook-  of  Health  and 
Management,  (an  encyclopedia) 

Rudolph  Seiden  . $6.95 

Poultry  Production, 

Leslie  E.  Card .  5.00 

Successful  Poultry  Management, 

Morley  A.  Jull . . ,  6.25 

Hatchery  Management, 

Hartman  &  Vickers .  5.00 

Commercial  Poultry  Farming, 

Prof.  T.  B.  Charles  and  H.  D. 

Stuart  .  4.50 

Domestic  Geese  and  Ducks, 

Paul  Ives  .  4.00 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 


Leslie  Hubbard  ( l .)  of  Lancaster,  Pa., 
received  his  scroll  as  Pennsylvania 
Poultryman  of  1957  last  month  from 
Walter  S.  Shearer,  Sinking  Springs , 
Penna.  Poidtry  Federation  director. 


BRAND 


FIVE  WAYS  BETTER 

Calcite  Crystals  cost  less  than  oyster  shell.  Go  to  your  dealer 
and  compare  prices  yourself!  Cost  less  than  other  grits,  too. 

Gives  the  laying  bird  all  the  calcium  she  needs  and  does  an  ade¬ 
quate  grinding  job. 

Doesn’t  require  separate  hoppers  for  grit  and  calcium.  Saves 
equipment  cost;  saves  time  and  labor. 

With  a  2-in-l  calcium  supplement,  birds  have  more  room  for 
extra  feed  that  means  extra  eggs. 

Calcite  Crystals  also  provide  essential  trace  minerals. 

Why  buy  2  when  1  is  better 


See  jour  local  dealer  for 

LIME  CREST  PRODUCTS 

Made  by  limestone  products  corp.  of  America,  newton,  n.  j. 
Hr  or  Id's  Largest  Producer  oj  Crystalline  Calcite  Products 


AVAILABLE  NOW! 


STARTED  PULLETS  ALL  AGES 
HIGH  PRODUCTION  NEW  HAMPSHIRES  FOR 
LARGE  BROWN  EGGS 
TEN  WEEK  PRICE  AT  OUR  FARM: 

Less  than  100,  $1.10:  100  to  499,  $1.00; 

500  or  more  95  cents. 

If  Delivered  —  Add  10  Cents. 

PULLETS  CAN  BE  SECURED  AT  ANY  AGE  WITH 
PRICE  VARYING  ACCORDING  TO  AGE. 
HUBBARD  FARMS,  INC.,  WALPOLE,  N.  H. 
Telephone  SKyline  6-3311 


OUR  38th  YEAR  OF  H I  -QUALITY  CHICKS 
New  Hampshire  Reds,  Arbor  Acres  White  Reel 
Sex  Link  Cross  or  the  Red  Rock  Cross. 
Mount  Hope  White  Leghorns  also  Started  Chic! 

Write  for  Free  Circular  and  Prices. 

C.  P.  LEISTER  Hatchery,  Box  N,  McAlisterville,  P 
Telephone  126  R  II 


White  Leghorn  Pullets 

5000  M  \RCH,  APRIL  and  MAY  HATCHED 
ALL  FROM  OUR  OWN  STOCK. 

LAYERS  OF  LARGE  WHITE  EGGS 
RANGE  RAISED  AND  PERFECTLY  HEALTHY 

Brookslde  Poultry  Farm 

E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop., 

BOX  R.  SERGEANTSVILLE,  N.  J. 


Babcock’s  New  Advance  Order  Dis¬ 
count  is  now  in  effect.  Please  write 
and  tell  us  how  many  chicks  you 
want  and  when  you  want  them. 
We’ll  book  your  order  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  new  money  saving 
advance  order  discount.  Also,  we’ll 
mail  you  our  new  catalog. 

Sincerely,  MONROE  C.  BABCOCK 
BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM,  INC., 
ROUTE  3-R,  ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 


-  BABY  CHICKS  —  $6.25-100  C.  0.  D.  - 

White  Rocks,  White  Crosses,  New  Hampshires 
Also  3-week-old  chicks  25c  each.  Prices  at  Hatchery 
BELLEFONTE  POULTRY  FARM 
BELLEFONTE  70,  PENNSYLVANIA 


SEND  A  FRIEND  A  TRIAL  SUBSCRIPTION 
TO  THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


months 


for  25c 


Friend *  s  Name 


R.  F.  D . Box  . Street.... 

Post  Office . State 


Your  Name . . 

Address . . . 

(We  will  send  a  gift  card  bearing  your  name.) 
THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER,  NEW  YORK  1,  N.  Y. 
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Today  —  with  the  help  of  a  Cooperative 
Farm  Loan  —  you  can  give  your  children 
the  advantages  and  opportunities  they 
need  —  a  good  home,  modern  facilities, 
attractive  surroundings.  In  so  doing 
you’ll  not  only  give  them  a  home  to  be 
proud  of,  but  you’ll  also  be  building  a 
sound  future  for  you  and  your  family. 


FEDERAL  LAND  BANK  MORTGAGE  LOANS 

thru  your  local  National  Farm  Loan  Association 

REPAYMENT  PERIOD  IS 

< - LONG 


COST  IS 


LOW 


—  up  to 
33  years 
to  repay 


For  full  information  see  your  local  associations  soon, 
or  write  Dept.  R-99,  310  State  St.,  Springfield,  Mass 


MAKE  THEM  PROUD 
OF  THEIR  HOME! 


Cooperative  Farm  Credit 


FEDERAL  LAND  BANK  LOANS 


*1  CM/  NATURAL 
IfC"  LIGHTWEIGHT 


DENTAL  PLATE 

Made  from  your  old  one  . . . 


New  Process  Saves 
Money  P"95 

Priced  ’ 

Low  As 

New  Professiona  I 
Method  makes  beautiful  per¬ 
fect-fitting  plastic  plate  from  old, 
cracked  loose  plates  WITHOUT 


IMPRESSION. 


30  DAY  MONEY-BACK  TRIAL 

YOU  can  have  gorgeous,  natural -looking,  perfect¬ 
fitting  false  plates  that  are  comfortable,  healthful 
and  prideful.  From  your  old  plate  we  will  make  a 
brand  new  denture  —  upper,  lower  or  partial  per¬ 
fectly  matched,  perfectly  natural.  Amazing  savings 
with  new  scientific  Clinical  method.  New  plates  re¬ 
turned  to  you  Air  Mail  usually  within  eight  hours, 
or  Ain  Ain  Mfuirv  Just  send  name  and  ad- 
OLIlU  Nil  MUNtl  dress  for  interesting  de¬ 
tails  of  wonderful  guarantee  that  enables  you  to  try 
your  new  plate  for  30  whole  days  to  be  sure  they  re 
EXACTLY  what  you  want.  If  not  delighted,  Clinical 
returns  every  cent  you’ve  paid.  Write  immediately. 

CLINICAL  DENTAL  LABORATORY,  Dept.  K-69 

335  W.  Madison  Street,  Chicago  6,  Illinois 


HELP  WANTED 

Woman  with  car  to  sell  subscriptons  to 
The  Rural  New  Yorker  on  liberal  com¬ 
mission  basis.  Full  or  part  time.  Experi¬ 
ence  helpful,  but  not  necessary.  Some 
territory  open  in  New  York,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  New  England.  For  further 
details,  write  Circulation  Manager,  The 
Ffural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  St., 
New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


CHLOROMERGER  IMP 


To  purify  drinking  water  from  farm  ponds 
.  .  .  lakes  .  .  .  and  streams.  For  litera¬ 
ture  and  prices,  write  — 

THE  CHLOROMERGER  CO.  ATHENS,  N.  Y. 


Now...  LOWER  COST 


than  other  BIG  CAPACITY  FARM  DRYERS 


Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 


New  Way  Without  Surgery 


Science  Finds  Healing  Substance  That  Does  Both 
Relieves  Pain — Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (Special)  -  For  the 
first  time  science  has  found  a  new 
healing  substance  with  the  astonish¬ 
ing  ability  to  shrink  hemorrhoids 
and  to  relieve  pain— without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently 
relieving  pain,  actual  reduction 
(shrinkage)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all  — results  were 
so  thorough  that  sufferers  made 


astonishing  statements  like  “Piles 
have  ceased  to  be  a  problem!” 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  (Bio-Dyne*)  — discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  H.*  At  your 
druggist.  Money  back  guarantee. 

•Beg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


The  New  York  State  Conservation 
Department  has  put  into  effect,  as  of 
July  1,  1957,  a  new  regulation  of 
which  all  nutria  breeders  and  pros¬ 
pective  nutria  breeders  should  take 
note.  In  addition  to  the  permit  re¬ 
quired  for  importing  nutria  into  the 
State,  the  law  now  requires  that  all 
persons  possessing  nutria  secure  a 
$5.00  fur-breeder’s  license  from  the 
Conservation  Department.  It  can  be 
obtained  from  the  N.  Y.  State  Con¬ 
servation  Department,  State  Offiice 
Building,  Albany  1,  N.  Y. 

Can  you  give  us  the  name  of  a 
reliable  dealer  who  buys  old  books? 
We  would  appreciate  it.  h.  g. 

New  York 

We  were  glad  to  give  the  informa¬ 
tion  requested.  However,  we  again 
repeat  that  few  books  are  valuable 
because  they  are  old.  Those  that 
would  have  a  value  are  first  editions 
of  certain  books,  which  are  few  and 
hard  to  find.  Sets  of  encyclopedias 
and  occasionally  what  is  called  a 
“collector’s  item”  might  have  value. 
But  age  alone  does  not  make  a  book 
valuable.  It  must  be  rare  and  some¬ 
one  must  want  it. 

This  happened  in  Missouri.  If  you 
have  space,  you  might  alert  your 
readers.  It  is  beyond  conceiving  how 
sharks  can  victimize  old  poor  people, 
but  Publisher’s  Desk  never  seems  to 
lack  accounts  of  them.  The  automo¬ 
bile  gives  these  people  a  chance  to 
get  far  from  the  community  and 
work  fresh  territory.  r.  s. 

New  York 

Solomon  said,  “There  is  nothing 
new  under  the  sun.”  It  is  still  true — 
one  scheme  follows  another.  The 
item  refers  to  two  men  in  Missouri 
who  represented  themselves  as  agents 
of  the  Gas  Service  Company,  They 
asked  an  82-year-old  man  to  permit 
them  to  examine  the  gas  equipment 
in  his  house.  He  agreed,  and  the  re¬ 
port  was  that  the  range  was  all  right, 
but  the  heater  needed  repairs.  They 
asked  the  elderly  man  to  get  them 
a  piece  of  wire.  When  he  returned 
with  it,  the  men  advised  him  they 
had  put  eight  pounds  of  packing  in 
the  heater,  which  would  cost  $49. 
The  owner  refused  to  pay  and  told 
them  to  take  the  heater.  However, 
the  “operators”  reduced  the  price 
to  $38  and  this  amount  was  paid. 
The  men  promised  to  bring  a  receipt 
covering  the  amount  the  next  week. 
Of  course,  they  never  returned.  They 
were  not  representatives  of  the  Gas 
Service  Company.  The  proprietor  of 
the  Gas  Company  advised  people  in 
the  section  not  to  pay  out  cash  to 
persons  unknown  to  them.  Always 
ask  for  credentials  and  take  time  to 
check  on  them.  In  this  case  the  men 
were  falsely  posing  as  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  concern. 


From  time  to  time  you  have  ad¬ 
vised  against  work-at-home  plans. 
The  enclosed  advertisement  of  the 
Sterling  Valve  Company,  Corona, 
N.  Y.,  was  taken  from  a  responsible 
paper  and  I  would  appreciate  it  if 
you  would  advise  me  whether  or  not 
it  is  worthwhile  following  up. 

New  York  f.  m. 

We  do  not  find  this  concern  listed 
in  the  telephone  or  credit  rating 
books.  Many  similar  concerns  adver¬ 
tise  for  people  to  do  addressing  at 
home,  and  they  all  seem  to  follow 
practically  the  same  pattern.  Individ¬ 
uals  take  all  the  risk.  They  must  buy 
supplies,  pay  for  stamps  used  and 
make  up  their  own  lists.  A  com¬ 
mission  is  promised  for  each  sale 
made.  We  doubt  that  such  commis¬ 
sion  would  cover  the  expense.  If  one 
can  find  typing  or  other  work  to  do 
for  individuals  in  one’s  own  locality, 
it  would  pay  better. 

I  have  read  with  interest  the  re¬ 
ply  you  made  to  inquiries  about  old 
stock  issues  in  a  recent  issue.  Among 
those  of  us  who  are  stamp  collectors 
there  is  sometimes  a  small  value  in 
such  commercial  or  legal  paper.  To 
be  of  use,  a  cancelled  tax  stamp  must 
be  attached  and  the  certificates  them 
selves  must  be  in  good  condition.  The 
stocks  mentioned  in  the  list  are  very 
old.  Some  of  the  stamps  may  be 
Spanish  American  War  revenue 
stamps.  If  any  of  the  stocks  have 
been  transferred  to  foreign  firms,  we 
believe  the  revenue  stamps  of  that 
foreign  land  would  also  be  attached. 
Even  if  there  is  no  monetary  value  in 
the  stock,  it  is  possible  some  of  the 
commercial  paper  with  stamps  would 
be  worth  saving  as  collectors’  items. 

New  York  r.  c.  h. 

Revenue  stamps  are  so  pasted  on 
documents  that  they  tear  easily  and 
lose  value  if  not  in  good  condition. 
They  are  attached  to  the  certificates 
you  buy.  You  pay  for  them  and  can¬ 
not  get  the  certificates  until  the 
stamps  are  affixed. 

Would  you  tell  me  if  the  insurance 
company,  referred  to  in  this  circular, 
is  a  reliable  company?  Please  let  me 
know  soon.  d.  c.  a. 

Pennsylvania 

The  company  referred  to  is  con¬ 
sidered  responsible.  However,  we 
recommend  reading  the  policy,  and 
any  insurance  policy,  carefully  be¬ 
fore  signing-  it.  Then  you  will  under¬ 
stand  the  exact  coverage  offered  and 
whether  it  is  the  protection  you  need. 
Every  policy  should  be  read  before 
signing.  If  a  representative  does  not 
have  one,  ask  him  to  send  it. 

“Americans  are  being  fleeced  as 
never  before  by  the  mail  order 
swindler.” 


Can  you  tell  me  anything  about 
Home  Study  Educators  of  Los 
Angeles?  My  son,  now  in  the  Marines, 
sent  for  their  prospectus  on  a  course, 
presumably  designed  for  men  desir¬ 
ing  to  become  game  wardens,  fish 
hatcherymen,  or  private  game  farm 
operators.  h.  a.  c. 

Massachusetts 

This  is  a  correspondence  school 
that  offers  a  long  list  of  subjects. 
For  the  Forestry  Service  a  college 
education  in  an  accredited  school  is 
required.  We  do  not  find  that  this 
school  is  an  accredited  school,  nor 
do  we  know  of  any  accredited  corre¬ 
spondence  school  giving  forestry 
courses.  Furthermore,  we  understand 
that  an  investigation  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  claims  of  Home  Study  Educa¬ 
tors  is  being  made  to  ascertain 
whether  they  are  unfair  or  deceptive 
and  in  violation  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act. 


So  reads  an  item  in  a  daily  news¬ 
paper.  People  are  “falling”  for  phony 
medical  cures,  fake  “tranquillizers” 
and  “atomic”  cancer  cures  —  “the 
biggest  single  type  of  fraud  at¬ 
tempted  through  the  mails”,  accord¬ 
ing  to  post  office  records.  Millions  of 
dollars  have  been  taken  from  the 
public  during  the  last  year.  Some 
mail  order  schemes  that  tend  to  part 
the  unsuspicious  individual  from  his 
money  are  dietless  reducing  schemes, 
panaceas  for  cancer,  arthritis  and 
skin  trouble.  Request  for  advice  on 
reducing  fat  without  effort  brings  a 
rubber  bowl  with  an  electric  light 
bulb  which,  when  exposed  to  the 
body,  is  supposed  to  reduce  weight. 
These  are  but  a  few  of  the  unjust 
claims  made  in  an  attempt  to  part 
the  unwary  from  their  cash.  There 
are  many  others  that  will  be  men 
tioned  later,  but  the  moral  is:  Be¬ 
ware!  And  investigate  before  paying 
out  hard-earned  cash. 
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Fino  Days  &  Si 


NEW  YORK 

July  20  —  Orange  Co.  Artificial 
Breeders  Cattle  Show,  Middletown 
Fair  Grounds. 

July  27  —  Western  N.  Y.  Jersey 
Cattle  Club  Picnic,  Edwin  Rice  Farm, 
E.  Randolph. 

July  29  —  Chautauqua  Co.  Black 
and  White  Show,  Stockton. 

Aug.  2-3  —  NY  ABC  Cattle  Show, 
Ithaca. 

Aug.  3  —  Eastern  N.  Y.  Black  and 
White  Show,  Ben  Ackley  Farm,  Co- 
pake,  N.  Y. 

Aug.  7  —  Annual  Farm  and  Home 
Picnic,  Chenango  Valley  State  Park, 
Chenango  Forks. 

Aug.  7  —  Western  N.  Y.  Birdsfoot 
Trefoil  Co-op.  meeting  Myers  Hotel, 
Salamanca. 

Aug  8  —  Potato  Field  Day  (Empire 
State  Potato  Club),  William  Jackson 
Farm  and  Packing  Plant,  Savannah. 

Aug.  10  —  Hudson  Valley  and  N. 
Y.  Hereford  Assn.  Field  Day,  Valley 
Field  Farms,  Dover  Plains  and  Clove 
Creek  Farm,  Poughquag. 

NEW  ENGLAND 

July  20  —  Bennington  Co.  Farmers 
Field  Day  and  Barbecue.  4-H  Camp, 
Ondawa,  Sunderland,  Vt. 

July  23  —  New  Haven  Co.  All-Day 
Dairy  Tour,  Eastern  States  Research 
Farm,  Ellington,  Conn. 

July  25-28  —  Barnstable  Co.  Fair, 
Marstons  Mills,  Mass. 

Aug.  1  —  Caledonia  Family  Field 
Day,  Fred  Chapman  Farm,  Danville, 
Vt. 

Aug.  7  —  Windham  Co.  Farmers’ 
Field  Day,  Robert  Allard  Farm, 
Brattleboro,  Vt. 

Aug.  7  —  Tobacco  Growers’  Field 
Day,  Tobacco  Laboratory,  Windsor, 
Conn. 

NEW  JERSEY 

Aug.  1  —  Open  House,  N.  J.  Co¬ 
operative  Breeders  Assn.,  Annandale. 

Aug.  5  —  Gloucester  Co.  Board  of 
Agriculture  Tour,  Woodbury. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

July  23  —  ABC  Twilight  Meeting, 
Howard  Mellott  Farm,  Mercersburg. 

July  24  —  Wayne  County  Pomona 
Grange,  “Bulk  Milk  Tanks  On  Our 
Dairy  Farms”,  Galilee  Grange  Hall, 
Galilee. 

July  27  —  N.  E.  Penna.  Poultry 
Producers  Poultry  Barbecue,  Tunk- 
hannock. 

July  30  —  Artificial  Breeding  Co¬ 
op.,  Field  Day,  Simpson  Bros.  Farm, 
Butler. 

July  31  —  Centre  Co.  Holstein 
Breeders  Field  Day,  Joe  Hartle 
Farm,  Bellefonte. 

Aug.  1  —  Four-H  -  Interstate  Milk 
Producers  Picnic,  Cowan’s  Gap,  Ft. 
Loudon. 

Aug.  8  - —  Northampton  Co.  Hol¬ 
stein  Field  Day,  Northampton. 

Aug.  8  —  4-H  Dairy  Club  Roundup 
and  Show,  Chambersburg  Rod  and 
Gun  Club  Grounds,  Warm  Springs 
Road,  Chambersburg. 


“Can’t  understand  why  that  side 
looks  greener!  When  1  was  over 
there  last  iceek,  this  side  looked 
greener !” 


Subscribers1  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department 
20  cents  per  word,  including  name 
and  address,  each  insertion,  payable 
in  advance.  When  box  number  is 
used,  add  one  dollar  to  total  cost. 

Dates  of  Issue: 

August  3  Closes  July  19 
August  17  Closes  August  2 

COPY  MUST  REACH  US  FRIDAY, 
10  A.  M.  15  DAYS  in  ADVANCE  OF 
DATE  OF  ISSUE. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommo¬ 
dation  of  subscribers,  but  no  display 
advertising  or  advertising  of  a  com¬ 
mercial  nature  (seeds,  plants,  live¬ 
stock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


HELP  WANTED 


EXPERIENCED  milking  machine  operators: 

Steady  employment,  excellent  salary. 
Furnished  apartments  and  boarding  house 
on  farm.  Write  to  Garelick  Bros.  Farms, 
Franklin,  Mass.,  or  telephone  Franklin  419. 
After  5:30  P.M.  Woonsocket,  R.  I.  Poplar 
9-7996,  Mr.  Bernon. _ 

HELP  Wanted:  Attendants,  male  and  female. 

Salary  $3,002  per  year.  Staff  nurses,  $3,832 
per  year.  Annual  salary  increases,  less  main¬ 
tenance  (board,  room,  laundry  $9.79  per  week). 
Five  day,  eight  hour  work  week.  Annual  vaca¬ 
tion  with  pay  Paid  sick  leave.  Life,  accident 
and  health  insurance  and  Social  Security  avail¬ 
able.  Recreation:  bowling,  tennis,  swimming, 
golf.  Opportunities  for  advancement  with 
eventual  retirement  pension.  For  information 
write  Director,  Wassaic  State  School,  Wassaic, 
New  York, _ I 

WANTED:  Herdsman -farmer  to  take  charge  of 

herd  of  Registered  Angus  cattle  and  do 
general  farm  work.  Location:  near  Niagara 
Falls.  New  York.  Must  be  thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced,  sober  and  industrious.  Good  start¬ 
ing  salary  and  3-bedroom  house  with  modern 
conveniences.  Address  reply  to:  Lesile  B. 
Irvin,  Farm  Manager,  Shore  Acres  Farm, 
Youngstown,  New  York. _ 

MEN  and  women  attendants  in  state  insti¬ 
tution  for  mental  defectives;  good  physical 
condition.  Must  be  U.  S.  citizen,  but  need  not 
be  resident  of  New  York  State.  Age  18-60. 
$2,850.00  per  year,  $510.96  deducted  for  mainte¬ 
nance  (room,  board  and  laundry).  40  hour 
week.  Write  Director,  Letchworth  Village, 
Thiells,  New  York.  _ _ 

HOUSEKEEPER:  Refined,  mature,  accustomed 
to  living  in  country.  Comfortable  farm  home 
and  modest  income  in  return  for  light  house¬ 
keeping  duties.  References  exchanged.  BOX 
2201,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

MIDDLEAGED  single  man  temperate  habits: 

Simple  cooking,  gentral  outdoor  work,  duties 
not  arduous;  residence  on  property.  BOX  2202,  | 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Young  mam  or  boy  for  general  { 

farm  work;  no  smoking.  Russell  Peters,  j 
Caliicoon,  N.  Y. _ . _  [ 

RELIABLE  man  on  first  class  large  fruit  and 
beef  farm.  Five  room  house.  Good  wages  i 
plus  incentive.  Joseph  Gatto,  Manager,  Indian 
Ladder  Farm,  Altamont,  N,  Y. _ 

GARDENER-Caretaker :  Excellent  permanent 
job  for  a  man  capable  of  doing  gardening 
and  maintenance,  some  driving;  3-room  apart¬ 
ment  plus  excellent  salary;  Hunterdon  County, 
New  Jersey,  convenient  to  metropolitan  area. 
Dr.  H.  J,  Ross,  R.  D.  2,  Lebanon,  New  Jersey . 
HOUSEMOTHER,  school  age  children,  good 
education  and  experience  needed,  mainte¬ 
nance  and  good  salary.  Wiley  House,  1650 
Broadway,  Bethlehem,  Pa. _ 

“THANKS  for  the  excellent  advertising  you 
are  giving  me.”  “My  problems  receive  your 
thorough,  helpful  consideration.”  Those  state¬ 
ments  were  made  by  two  new  representatives. 

If  you’re  a  person  of  top  character  and  indus¬ 
try  and  want  to  get  into  real  estate,  write 
for  test  questions.  Strictly  commission,  New 
York  and  New  England  only.  Four  Effs,  Box 
264-RNY,  Manchester,  N,  H. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER:  One  desiring  good  home, 
rather  than  high  wages.  One  child;  no  handi¬ 
cap.  Best  of  references  can  be  furnished. 
BOX  2300,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ _ 

WANTED:  Experienced  poultryman  to  operate 
large  poultry  farm  in  Lakewood,  N.  J.  area. 
Good  salary,  house  with  conveniences,  other 
benefits.  BOX  2301,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

COUPLE:  Ambitious  have  farm.  Salary  and 
quarters  plus  half  profit  operation,  150  acres, 
50  miles  New  York.  Advise  age  and  experience. 
BOX  2302,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

FARMER  Wanted:  Excellent  position,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  experienced,  work  6-day  week,  pension 
plan,  good  pay.  extras.  Submit  experience  and 
references,  first  letter.  BOX  2303,  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ 

MARRIED  man  for  dairy  farm,  experienced  all 
phases,  references  required.  BOX  85,  East 
Hampton,  N,  Y, _ 

SEPTEMBER  1957:  Tractor-man,  farmer — wife 
help  housework.  Apartment  available.  Con¬ 
vent  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  King  St.,  North 
Greenwich,  Conn.  _ 

SAWYER:  Familiar  with  Ireland  mill.  Good 
working  conditions.  Electric  power.  All  year 
job  in  Jersey  City.  $78  per  week.  Burma 
Road  Lumber  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  39,  Bergen  Sta- 
tion,  Jersey  City,  N.  J, _ 

HANDYMAN,  single,  not  over  50,  sober. 

Warehouse  job  $45  weekly,  room  and  board. 
Steady  job.  References  required.  Write  full 
details  to  Ludwig  Voss,  R.  D.  2,  Matawan, 
New  Jersey. _ _ 

WANTED:  Herdsman-manager,  modern  cen¬ 
tral  Pennsylvania  dairy  farm.  Must  be 
college  agricultural  graduate  or  equivalent, 
five  years  experience.  Good  pay,  ideal  work-  i 
ing  conditions,  permanent  job,  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  ambitious  party.  References  re¬ 
quired.  State  experience  and  background  first 
letter.  BOX  2312,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


Change  of  Address: 

The  Post  Office  Department  no  longer 
forwards  magazines  or  newspapers  which 
are  incorrectly  addressed.  We  request 
that  you  report  any  change  of  address 
directly  to  us  at  least  three  weeks  in 
advance.  In  any  reauest  tor  change  of 
address,  or  in  any  communication  regard¬ 
ing  your  subscription,  kindly  clip  the 
name-and-address  label  from  your  latest 
issue  of  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER: 
the  key  numbers  on  this  stamp  enable 
us  to  locate  your  subscription  quickly 
and  to  give  you  better  service. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y..  1,  N.  Y. 


NOTICE  ! 

When  yoxt  answer  advertise¬ 
ments'  under  a  box  number, 
write  the  number  of  the  adver¬ 
tiser  on  the  envelope. 


HOUSEKEEPER  on  farm  for  one  adult.  No 
objection  to  one  or  two  children.  Will  ac¬ 
knowledge  all  letters.  BOX  2313.  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ 

MIDDLEAGED  married  man  for  15  cows  and 
1000  chickens.  F.  D.  Racine,  Cuddebackville, 
N.  Y.  Telephone  Port  Jervis  4-9673. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


FARM  and  dairy  help  for  machine  and  hand 
milkers.  Tractor  men,  yard  men.  also  poul¬ 
try  and  all  kinds  of  labors.  Quinn  Employment 
Agency,  70  Warren  St.,  New  York  7,  N,  Y. 
COrtland  7-7865. _ 

FARM  Help:  NuWay  Placement  Bureau,  1749 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  29,  N.  Y. 
Telephone  TRalfalgar  6-9819.  Farm  help  our 
specialty.  Experienced,  reliable  men  available. 
WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class 
milkers,  poultrymen,  general  farm  workers. 
Ellinger’s  Employment  Agency,  271  Bowery, 
New  York  2,  N.  Y.  Phone:  GRamercy  3-8168-9. 

WIDOW  63  wishes  position  as  housekeeper  on 
farm.  Prefer  New  Jersey.  White.  Protestant. 
P.  O.  Box  63,  Dayton,  New  Jersey. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER:  Widow,  refined,  in  fifties  for 
adult  without  any  children.  BOX  2111, 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER:  Refined,  desires  position  in 
a  clean,  respectable  home.  BOX  2304,  Rural 
New  Yorker. _ 

CONGENIAL  active  woman,  fifties,  desires 
housekeeping;  travel  position.  Della  Steven- 
son,  124  Meigs  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. _ 

YOUNG,  married  man,  B.S.  degree  in  agri¬ 
culture,  desires  job  leading  to  farm  manager 
on  progressive  beef  or  dairy  farm.  Limited 
experience,  perfer  Northeast.  Start  October. 
Fred  Rehl,  Stepney,  Connecticut. _ 

WANTED:  Position  as  gardener-caretaker  on 
country  estate,  no  animals.  Where  reliable, 
experienced,  middleaged  couple  will  be  ap- 
preciated.  BOX  2311,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

CARETAKER:  One  man  job,  can  drive,  ex¬ 
perience  beef  cattle,  also  general  farming. 
BOX  2314,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE,  TO  RENT,  ETC. 

WANTED:  All  types  bare  and  stocked  farms, 
villages  and  rural  dwellings.  6tores  and 
other  types  businesses:  phone  or  write  Werts 
Real  Estate.  Johnson  City,  N.  Y _ ^ _ 

SOUTHERN  New  Jersey:  Country  homes. 

farms,  acreage  for  agriculture  or  industry. 
Free  list  sent.  LeGore.  realtor.  Vineland, 
New  Jersey _ 

FLORIDA  Tung  Grove:  20  acres,  three  years 
old.  Starts  bearing  this  year.  Bargain  price 
only  $4,500;  Vi  cash,  terms  on  balance.  Located 
in  Florida’s  finest  Tung  Growing  Center  near 
famous  Panama  City  Gulf  Resort.  Best  fishing, 
hunting.  Booklet  free.  Howard  Wood,  Foun- 
tain,  Florida. _ 

INDIVIDUAL  retirement  homes,  country  J 
village,  sell  or  rent.  List  free.  Perry,  Brier 
Hill  2,  Pennsylvania. 


I  HAVE  a  large  country  store  for  sale,  suit¬ 
able  to  be  a  super  market.  E.  F.  Markley, 
R.  D.  1,  Sellersville,  Pa.,  Bucks  County. 
NORTHWESTERN  Vermont:  Farms,  homes, 
camps,  businesses.  Gray  Agency,  Jericho, 
Vermont. _ 

FARM:  167  acres,  Ithaca-Elmira  highway; 

stock  if  wanted;  $15,000.  BOX  2305,  Rural 
New  Yorker. _ _ _ 

FARM:  86  acres  of  land,  40  pasture,  35  acres 
meadow,  11  acres  wood,  7-room  house.  Re¬ 
pairs  on  inside.  Barn  40x60  —  24  cow  ties,  two 
chicken  houses,  new  milk  house,  milk  pick-up. 
School  bus.  In  Broome  County,  one  hour  from 
Binghamton.  N.  Y.  Cash  or  terms.  Price  $4,000. 
WY  2-1596.  BOX  2306,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

FARM:  140  acres,  buildings,  near  Syracuse. 
BOX  2307.  Rural  New  Yorker. 

WANTED  to  buy  dairy  farm  with  retail  milk 
route  or  retail  route,  800  to  1000  quarts  in 
good  farming  area.  Prefer  small  city  or  large 
village  location.  Replies  kept  confidential.  Re- 
sponsible  buyer.  BOX  2308,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

CENTRAL  N.  Y.:  240  acres,  river  bottom,  160 
tillable.  Excellent  buildings  for  dairy  and 
poultry;  modern  home:  close  markets,  schools, 
etc.  Financing  available.  Crops.  BOX  2309, 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

WANTED  to  lease,  all  year  4-room  house,  two 
bedrooms,  improvements,  dry  cellar,  not 
isolated,  near  transportation,  commuting  not 
necessary.  Retired  couple,  low  rent.  BOX 
2310,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

101  ACRE  farm:  House,  barn,  water,  elec¬ 
tricity,  hard  road,  gas  lease,  some  machinery, 
sugar  bush.  Write  Emerson  Randall,  R.  D.  4, 
Troy,  Penna. _ _ _  _ 

FARM:  104  acres,  tieup  24  cows,  water  in 
buildings;  \\  mile  from  village;  Route  150. 
Good  hunting.  Price  $5,500.  Alfred  Lander, 
Cambridge.  Maine.  _ 

FARM  For  Sale:  160  acres,  brick  7-room 
Colonial  house,  outbuildings,  barn  50x75;  10 
miles  south  of  Bedford  along  Rt.  220;  $18,000. 
Store  for  sale:  Grocery,  restaurant,  gas:  six 
rooms  both  over  store;  two  powder  rooms. 
South  Bedford  Rt.  220.  Ethel  Healy.  Rt.  3, 
Bedford.  Penna.  Telephone  Bedford  Valley  435. 

FOR  Sale:  Four  rooms  in  Berkshires  near  lake. 

Good  hunting;  year  round  home.  Wm.  H. 
Browne.  Main  St.,  Westfield,  Mass. _ 

VIRGINIA  peach  orchard,  approximatelv  100 

acres,  bearing  July  to  September.  Owner  ill, 
quick  possession.  Price  including  present  crop 
$23,000  plus  spraying  and  hail  insurance  costs 
payable  when  crop  is  sold.  Liberal  terms  to 
approved  buyer.  Waugh  Real  Estate  Agency, 
8502  Office.  8182  Residence,  Culpeper.  Virginia. 

BEAUTIFUL  truck  farm  estate:  160  acres  (50, 

No.  5  soil).  Very  modern  house,  marvelous 
view.  New  barn.  Lovely  upstate  location.  Com¬ 
plete  house  furnishing,  all  farm  equipment 
for  $27,000.  Craig  Realty,  Afton,  N.  Y. _ 

RETIREMENT  income  home,  six  rooms,  hot 

water  heat,  all  improvements,  two  acres 
main  highway.  Owner.  Egleton,  R.  D.  3, 
Delanson,  N.  Y. 


FREE  List:  Otsego  County  retirement  homes, 
farms.  John  Chermack,  Realtor,  Schenevus, 
New  York, _ _  | 

RETIREMENT  homes,  farms,  businesses. 
Feinen  Realty,  Plymouth,  New  Hampshire,  j 


SALE  or  Rent:  Large  furnished  house.  6V2 

acres,  3-car  garage,  fruit  trees,  near  Atlan¬ 
tic  City.  Make  offer.  BOX  133,  R.  D.  1, 
Absecon,  New  Jersey.  Phone  Pleasantville  2634. 

BUILD  Your  Home:  Material,  acres"  available 

on  terms.  Willhite,  R.  2,  E.  Fulton,  N.  Y. 


FREE  Catalog.  Easy  to  read,  listings  from  ! 

Maine  to  New  York — several  hundred  of  ! 
them — to  suit  everybody;  clear,  concise  de¬ 
scriptions,  other,  exclusive  features.  A  few 
words  about  what  you  want  will  bring  helpful 
information  by  mail.  No  obligation.  Four 
Effs,  Box  264-RNY,  Manchester,  N.  H. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Good  nine-room  Colonial  country 

home  on  two  acres  at  foot  of  Berkshires 
in  Western  Massachusetts.  Electricity,  school 
bus,  paved  road,  oil  heat,  well  water,  shade 
trees  and  abutting  brook.  Five  miles  to  30,000 
city,  1.5  hours  Boston,  three  hours  N.  Y.  City. 
Comfortable  and  nice;  new  white  shingle 
siding.  $7,200,  BOX  2315,  Rural  New  Yorker. 
FARMS  and  Homes:  Lovely  properties,  upstate 

N.  Y.,  for  retirement  or  with  nearby  em¬ 
ployment.  Tel  us  your  needs.  Craig  Realty, 
Afton,  N.  Y. 


FOR  Sale:  Near  Williamstown,  N.  *i.,  69-acre 
farm,  half  tillable,  half  forest,  no  electricity 
yet,  no  buildings,  good  well,  beautiful;  $500. 
Write  Henry  Waterman,  R.  D.  2,  Norfolk, 
New  York. 


\ 


COUNTRY  BOARD 


TEN  adults,  country  home,  improvements, 
quiet;  near  village,  railroad.  Greyhound  bus. 
$21.  Edna  Emerson,  Schenevus,  N.  Y. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


AVERY’S  Golden  wildflower  honey:  5  lbs. 

$2.20;  10  lbs.  $3.95  prepaid.  60  lbs.  $11.20  not 
prepaid.  H.  J.  Avery.  Katonah.  N.  Y 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CHOICE  Hay:  All  grades,  Mohawk  Valley. 

Trailer  load  deliveries.  When  writing  give 
telephone  number.  Snyder  Petroleum  Co., 
Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.  Telephone  4-5111. _ 

WANTED:  Antique  automobiles,  old  auto¬ 

mobile  items.  Joseph  Fass,  5  Howell  Place, 
Newark.  New  Jersey.  _ 

CEDAR  posts,  all  sizes.  Five  foot  electric  fence 

stakes  pointed  for  driving  15  cents  at  vard. 
Cedar  poles  for  pole  barns,  penta  treated  for 
durability.  Truck  load  deliveries.  Telephone 
ORleans  9-3121.  Murray  Snell,  Northeast  Town- 
line  Road.  Marcellus.  N.  Y.  Closed  Sunday. 


Need  help.  .  . 

want  to  buy 
or  sell  a  farm 

or  get  a  job? 


Advertise  Here 

For  the  low,  low  cost  of  20c 
per  word  your  message  will 
be  read  in  more  than  300,- 
000  farm  homes  throughout 
the  Northeast.  Many  Rural 
New  Yorker  readers  use 
these  columns  consistently. 
You’ll  find,  as  they  have, 
that  a  small  ad  brings 
immediate  response. 

IT’S  EASY,  TOO.  Simply 
fill-in  the  attached  blank 
and  send  it  along  with  your 
remittance.  If  you  want  to 
use  a  box  number,  add  $1.00 
to  the  total  cost. 

Don’t  Delay ..  .Write  Today! 

NEXT  ISSUE,  AUGUST  3 
CLOSES  JULY  19 

The  Rural  New  Yorker 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.Y.  1,  N.Y. 


WANTED:  Civil,  Revolutionary  War  pistols, 

revolvers;  copper  or  brass  powder  flasks; 
unusual  shaving  mugs;  iron  penny  banks. 
Robert  Ellis,  Route  28,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Derry,  New 
Hampshire. _ 

—  WAITED  — 

SALES  DISTRIBUTORS 

Leading  Eastern  Manufacturer  with  all  new  line 
of  products  has  openings  for  men  over  fifty  in¬ 
terested  in  a  dignified  sales  career.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  earn  TOP  income  and  finanical  security. 
Requires  no  investment.  Sales  training  program.  If 
you  like  to  meet  the  public;  if  you  are  highly 
respected  in  your  community  and  in  a  financially 
sound  position.  Write  today  stating  qualifications  to: 
BOX  601,  THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 
NEW  YORK  I,  N.  Y. 


for  Quick  Results! 


PLEASE  PUBLISH  THE  FOLLOWING: 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


July  20,  1957 


423 


They  stay  on  the  job 
.  ..save  on  the  job! 


That’s  what  new  Chevrolet 
trucks  are  most  famous  for. 

V8  or  6 ,  they’ll  go  the  limit  with 
your  dawn-to-dusk  hauling  job 
—and  they’ll  save  you 
upkeep  dollars  while 
they’re  at  it! 


Long  hours,  rough  back-road  hauls,  a  tight  operating 
budget — those  things  don’t  bother  Chevrolet  trucks. 
Their  reputation  for  long  life  and  low-cost  hauling  was 
earned  on  thousands  of  farm  jobs  under  those  very  same 
conditions. 

It’s  a  combination  of  solid  construction  and  super¬ 
efficient  power  that  makes  Chevies  top  hands.  Frames, 
axles,  suspensions  are  built  to  shrug  off  the  roughest 
grinds.  Engines  are  designed  to  get  the  most  out  of  a 
gallon  of  gas.  They  do,  too — V8’s  with  the  industry’s 
shortest  stroke  and  6’s  that  are  known  all  over  as  the 
economy  champs.  Talk  it  over  with  your  Chevrolet 
dealer.  He’ll  supply  complete  details.  .  .  .  Chevrolet 
Division  of  General  Motors,  Detroit  2,  Michigan. 


The  "Big  Wheel ” 
in  trucks 


PROVED  ON  THE  ALCAN  HIGHWAY.  .  .  CHAMPS  OF  EVERY  WEIGHT  CLASS 
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August  Reflections 


NY  ABC— Northeast  Artificial  Breeding 

Almost  two  of  every  five  cows  on  dairy  farms  in  the  Northeast  are  now  artificially 
bred  to  sires  they  never  see.  AB  business  grows  with  its  achievements  in  economy, 
inheritance ,  safety  and  convenience  for  practical  dairy  farmers • 

By  BION  CARPENTER 


NE  hundred  years  of  progress 
since  1940”  was  the  theme  of 
the  Allegany  County  Artificial 
Breeding  Cooperative  float  in 
Wellsville  N.  Y.’s  centennial 
parade  early  last  month.  And 
even  though  artificial  insemin¬ 
ation  of  dairy  cattle  in  the  county  was  not 
started  until  two  years  after  the  inception  of 
this  kind  of  breeding  in  the  United  States,  the 
theme  does  give  a  quick  and  seemingly  true 
summary  of  the  development  of  artificial  breed¬ 
ing  in  the  Northeast  since  1938.  Progress  has 
been  very  rapid,  and  success 'has  been  re¬ 
markably  great. 


New  Jersey  the  American  AB  Pioneer 

In  1956,  well  over  a  million  cows  were  arti¬ 
ficially  bred  to  sires  in  the  organized  associa¬ 
tions  of  the  nine  northeastern  states.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  breedings  by, states  was:  New  York, 
466,560;  Pennsylvania,  456,816;  Vermont, 
91,925;  New  Jersey,  68.437;  Maine,  53,161; 
Massachusetts,  52,363;  Connecticut,  50,530; 
New  Hampshire,  31,941;  Rhode  Island,  5,399; 
a  total  in  the  Northeast  of  1,277,132.  This 
represents  breeding  of  37  per  cent  of  the  cows 
and  heifers  two  years  old  and  over  kept  for 
milk  in  the  region.  On  a  national  level,  5.75 
million  —  25  per  cent  —  of  dairy  cows  and 
heifers  were  artificially  bred  in  1956. 

Artificial  breeding  in  an  organized  way  was 
started  first  in  Denmark  in  1936.  From  that 
country,  Enos  J.  Perry  of  the  New  Jersey  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Station,  who  had  spent  a 
Sabbatical  leave  in  Europe,  brought  back  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  and  knowledge  of  work  the  Danes 


In  nine  years  of  service  with  NYABC,  Pebble 
Beach  Prince  of  Wayne,  Holstein  bull,  sired  some 
110,000  calves  by  artificial  service.  Used  naturally, 
he  might  have  had  only  300  or  400  offspring. 


were  doing  in  the  field.  With  the  assistance  of 
Dr.  K.  A.  Larsen  of  Denmark,  he  immediately 
started  developing  an  artificial  breeding  pro¬ 
gram  in  New  Jersey  and  was  ready  to  provide 
insemination  service  by  May,  1938.  Missouri 
followed  quickly  with  a  program  the  follow¬ 
ing  month. 

Our  New  York  animal  husbandry  extension 
specialist,  Stanley  J.  Brownell,  had  both  eyes 
turned  on  developments  in  New  Jersey  and 
Missouri.  He  was  looking  for  a  system  better 
than  the  “bull  ring”  —  a  small  group  of  dairy¬ 
men  owning  bulls  jointly  and  rotating  them 
for  use  in  their  respective  herds  to  avoid  in- 
breeding  —  to  extend  the  usefulness  of  out¬ 
standing  sires.  By  October,  1938,  Professor 
Brownell  had  persuaded  a  group  of  central 
New  York  dairymen  to  organize  the  Pioneer 
Dairy  Cattle  Breeders’  Association  as  a  re¬ 
search  project  under  the  guidance  of  the  N.  Y. 
State  College  of  Agriculture.  The  pioneers 
of  this  project  did  not  have  any  “bed  of  roses”, 
to  be  sure,  but  they  were  able  to  find  answers 
to  most  of  their  problems  through  scientific 
research. 

As  a  result  of  reasonable  success  in  this  ex¬ 
perimental  project,  several  bull  studs  were  or¬ 
ganized  in  New  York  State.  But  competition 
for  top  sires  became  keen,  and  the  dairymen- 
members  found  costs  too  high  in  maintaining 
bull  studs  for  a  small  number  of  cows.  So  for¬ 
ward  looking  pioneers  organized  the  N.  Y. 
Artificial  Breeders’  Cooperative  in  April,  1940, 
as  a  centralized  bull  stud  to  provide  service 
through  affiliated  associations  in  all  dairy 
counties  of  the  State. 

The  first  NYABC  annual  report  shows  that 
3,500  cows  were  inseminated  and  18  tech¬ 
nicians  were  working  at  the  close  of  the  intro¬ 
ductory  year.  Volume  has  since  increased  each 
year  so  that  the  17th  annual  report  being  pre¬ 
sented  at  NYABC’s  annual  meeting  in  Ithaca 
on  August  2  shows  411,336  cows  bred  during 
the  year  through  201  technician  units  located 
in  all  New  York  dairy  counties  and  in  Addison, 
Bennington  and  Rutland  Counties  in  western 
Vermont. 

This  story  of  steady  and  healthy  growth 
would  just  be  repeated  by  relation  of  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  each  of  the  breeding  cooperatives  in 
the  Northeast.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  artificial 
breeding  is  now  a  competitive  business  in  most 
areas.  Dairymen  have  their  own  cooperatives, 
two  privately  owned  organizations  provide  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  Northeast,  and  several  breeders  are 
making  service  to  their  herd  sires  available  to 
others  through  artificial  breeding. 


The  fundamental  objective  of  artificial  breed¬ 
ing  is  to  provide  the  best  genetic  inheritance 
for  our  milk  cows.  As  is  generally  known, 
dairymen  are  paid  for  milk  by  the  hundred¬ 
weight,  not  by  the  cow.  Consequently,  it  is  not 
always  the  men  with  the  biggest  herds  who 
earn  the  highest  net  income;  more  often  it  is 
the  dairyman  with  the  highest  producing  cows. 
Back  in  1954,  NYABC  Manager  Maurice  W. 
Johnson  investigated  the  number  of  cows  it 
would  take  for  a  dairyman  to  have  a  $5,000 
net  income.  Here  is  what  he  found  for  herds 
to  be  equally  profitable:  18  cows  producing 
12,500  pounds  of  milk  a  year,  for  a  total  of 
225,000  pounds;  27  cows  at  10,000  pounds, 
270,000  pounds;  54  cows  at  7,500  pounds.  405,- 
000  pounds;  and  135  cows  at  6,000  pounds, 
810,000  pounds.  Eighteen  cows  at  a  high  level 
of  production  returned  as  much  profit  as  135 
cows  at  a  low  level  of  production!  Although  the 
figures  have  changed  somewhat  in  today’s 
market,  the  principle  remains  the  same:  higher 
producing  cows  earn  more  net  income. 

High  AB  Milk  Production 

Has  artificial  breeding  contributed  to  higher 
per-cow  production?  The  following  tabulation 
from  New  York  DHIA  lactation  records  for 
cows  freshening  from  March,  1953,  through 
February,  1955,  gives  a  “yes”  answer  to  this 
question:  on  a  2x,  305-day,  mature-equivalent 
basis,  artificially  sired  animals  had  32.532 
records  averaging  11,242  pounds  of  3.8-per-cent 
milk  with  423  pounds  of  fat;  non-artificial-bred 
animals  had  125,390  records  averaging  10.962 
pounds  of  3.8-per-cent  milk  with  413  pounds 

(  Continued  on  Page  443 ) 


Fred  and  Merton  (r.)  Plaisted  of  Steuben  County, 
N.  Y.,  are  proud  of  their  20 -cow  herd’s  (500 -pound 
fat  average  each  of  the  last  two  years.  Three- 
fourths  of  their  cows  are  artificially  sired. 
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Walter  and  Joseph  Dence  of  Onondaga  County,  N.  Y.,  are  combining  good  breeding,  feeding  and  management  for  profitable  dairy  operations.  In  1951, 
their  38 -cow  herd  averaged  12,885  lbs.  of  milk.  Last  year,  with  27  of  their  cows  sired  artificially,  they  averaged  15,497  lbs.  of  milk  and  556  lbs.  of  fat. 
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At  Cornell's  Field  Crop  Day 


HE  studies  that  the  departments  of 
agronomy  and  plant  breeding  at  the 
New  York  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture  are  making  on  field  crops  and 
soil  management  were  well  demon¬ 
strated  before  some  300  visitors  at 
■ora  Research  Farm  in  Cayuga  County 
the  middle  of  last  month.  The  4,000  individual 
research  plots  on  the  320-acre  farm  are  ex¬ 
amples  of  what  might  be  encountered  on  many 
good  farms  of  the  high-limestone  soils  in 
Central  New  York.  The  Mt.  Pleasant  Research 
Farm  typifies  the  Southern  Tier’s  hill-land, 
acid-soil  agriculture,  while  the  Ithaca  Farm  is 
maintained  as  illustrative  of  New  York  State’s 
heavy  textured  lacustrian  soils.  The  Aurora 
Farm  was  purchased  in  1950. 

The  chief  question  about  which  Agronomist 
Paul  Zwerman  is  concerned  in  his  cash-crop 
rotation  of  corn,  beans  and  wheat,  is  just  how 
much  effect  crop  residues  have  on  soil  struc¬ 
ture  and  drainage.  In  the  initial  stages  of  the 
experiment,  the  advantage  has  been  all  with 
returning  residues  to  the  soil.  He  checks  ab¬ 
sorption  of  water  with  a  special  sluice,  also  a 
catch  basin.  Surface  runoff  during  the  1.16- 
inch  rainfall  on  June  13  came  to  45  gallons  per 
minute;  for  subterranean  drainage,  four-inch 
tile  runs  three  feet  deep  and  200  feet  apart. 
Accidentally,  Zwerman  said,  highest  livability 
of  alfalfa  and  earliest  heading  of  wheat  have 
been  revealed  in  the  well  drained  soil  just 
above  the  tiles. 

Carl  Winkelblech  and  Hugh  Wilson  were 
able  to  show  good  results  from  plow-planting 
of  corn.  In  comparison  to  a  conventionally 
planted  plot,  the  plow-plant  plots  appeared  tall¬ 
er,  thicker  and  more  vigorous.  Although  the 
method  saves  time,  keeps  land  in  good  con¬ 
dition,  and  tends  to  control  soil  erosion, 
Winkelblech  was  emphatic  in  declaring  that 
“a  good  job  of  plowing”  is  important  to  its 
success.  A  lot  of  judgment  must  go  with  the 
method,  he  said.  The  planter  should  be  allowed 
to  “float”  while  a  special  shoe  necessarily  com¬ 


pacts  the  crown  of  the  furrow  about  the  seed. 
With  Cornell  equipment  —  no  commercial 
models  are  yet  available  —  fertilizer  is  placed 
about  three  inches  below  and  to  the  side  of 
the  seed.  “Avoid  split  boots”  was  the  agron¬ 
omists’  advice  for  plow-plant  equipment;  it 
leaves  fertilizer  too  high  and  too  dry.  The  first 
cultivation  at  the  research  farm  is  usually  made 
with  a  cultipacker-weeder  when  the  corn  is 
knee  high.  Later  on,  two-row  cultivators  are 
used. 

Pointing  out  rather  poor  growth  of  spring- 
sown  alfalfa  in  winter  barley  and  wheat,  W.  K. 
Kennedy  said  that  red  clover  seemed  to  seed 
better  than  alfalfa  with  grains.  It  is  “too  risky”, 
he  said,  to  sow  alfalfa  with  wheat  in  the  Fall; 
the  legume  would  have  to  go  in  by  August  15 
and  wheat  planted  that  early  would  be  dam¬ 
aged  by  Hessian  fly.  In  regard  to  corn  in  the 
rotation,  Kennedy  said  it  was  “one  crop.  .  . 
soil  is  going  to  continue  to  release  nitrogen  for 
in  Summer  when  the  crop  needs  it.”  His  im¬ 
plication  was  that  the  growth  of  winter  grains 
in  cooler  weather  generally  makes  them  less 
efficient  in  nitrogen  utilization.  Emphasizing 
that  adequate  potash  is  necessary  for  good  corn 
standability,  Kennedy  said  that  at  the  research 
farm  they  have  to  guard  against  chloride 
toxicity  resulting  from  too  generous  application 
of  the  potassium  chloride  containing  the  potash. 

N.  C.  Brady,  head  of  the  agronomy  depart¬ 
ment,  described  corn-storage  tests  and  struc¬ 
tures  at  the  farm  as  being  somewhat  favorable 
to  more-or-less  natural  drying.  In  the  four 
1,100-bushel  woven-wire  cylindrical  cribs,  dry¬ 
ing  has  been  best  in  the  one  with  forced  hot 
air;  but  in  one  with  a  fan,  spoilage  amounted 
to  only  two  per  cent  and  in  one  with  just  a 
wind-oriented  air  scoop,  it  was  only  eight  per 
cent.  Results  were  about  the  same  whether 
the  corn  was  harvested  at  38  per  cent  moisture 
or  26  per  cent. 

In  the  maximum  yield  experiments  where 
fertilization  exceeds  standard  recommenda¬ 
tions  by  two,  three  and  four  times,  corn,  oats, 


clover,  wheat  and  alfalfa  yields  have  always 
been  best  in  the  “optimum”  plots.  But  the 
highest  yields  of  corn,  even  after  applying  30 
tons  of  stable  manure,  broadcasting  a  half  ton 
of  15-20-15  fertilizer,  discing  in  a  half  ton  of 
10-10-10,  banding  200  pounds  of  10-20-20  and 
side-dressing  another  half  ton  of  10-10-10  per 
acre — and  providing  irrigation  when  necessary, 
have  been  only  about  150  bushels.  So  the  re¬ 
search  men  are  examining  practically  every- 
( Continued  on  Page  442 ) 


The  earth,  the  crops  and  the  skies  are  what  they 
study  at  N.  Y.  College  of  Agriculture’s  320 -acre 
field  crop  farm  in  Aurora,  N.  Y.  Garry  oats  and 
M- 4  corn  do  well  in  test  plots. 


Carl  Winkelblech  and  Hugh  Wilson  (r.)  of 
Cornell’s  agronomy  staff  demonstrated  the  plow- 
plant  method  of  corn  culture  at  the  recent  field 
day.  Ploiv-plant  plots  looked  surprisingly  superior. 


Poultrymen' s 


" Get - Together " 


N  industry  at  economic  odds  with  it¬ 
self  was  revealed  last  month  when 
poultrymen,  poultry  specialists  and 
businessmen  met  at  the  N.  Y.  State 
College  of  Agriculture’s  and  N.  Y. 
State  Poultry  Council’s  annual  Poul- 
trymen’s  Get-Together  in  Ithaca.  On  one  side 
was  support  for  poultry  freedom,  with  efficien¬ 
cy,  expansion,  promotion  and  integration.  On 
the  other  was  argument  for  control  of  poultry 
production  —  and  prices  —  plus  unionization. 
The  official  roster  of  speakers,  none  of  whom 
makes  his  living  directly  from  chickens,  was 
almost  entirely  for  complete  freedom;  pleas  for 
production  control  came  from  poultry  farmers 
in  the  audience. 

H.  H.  Alp  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  foresaw  the  future  poultry  industry 
as  belonging  to  those  who  produce  in  greater 
volume  at  lower  unit  costs.  While  regarding 


Walter  McIntyre,  Goioanda,  and  Nelson  J.  Graves, 
Holland,  came  all  the  ivay  from  Erie  County  to 
the  Get-Together.  Both  breeders-hatchers  xvith 
supplemental  table  egg  sales,  their  businesses 
have  been  remarkably  brisk. 


integration  in  poultry  as  “a  must”  —  he  en¬ 
visioned  its  increase  for  all  agriculture,  he 
recognized  that  “some  of  the  most  important 
agricultural  decisions  are  being  made  from 
without.”  Citing  dairy  farming’s  trend  to  bulk 
tanks  as  being  as  result  of  a  decision  made  in 
the  city  of  Chicago,  he  asked:  “Is  there  not  a 
possibility  that  the  distribution-merchandising 
sectors  may  be  too  powerful  for  the  production¬ 
processing  people?”  Yet  he  considered  an  alli¬ 
ance  between  industry  and  agriculture  as  offer¬ 
ing  great  “hope.”  Alp  regarded  the  Northeast’s 
comparative  poultry  advantages  of  the  future 
as  being  of  less  importance  than  they  are  to¬ 
day;  “the  market  will  be  wide  open”,  he  said. 
High  real  estate  taxes,  he  warned,  are  among 
northeast  problems  to  fight.  Viewing  poultry 
tradition  and  experience  as  not  now  particu¬ 
larly  valuable,  if  indeed  desirable  at  all,  he 
thought  that  acceptance  of  new  methods  and 
resultant  sucessful  development  of  a  poultry 
industry  in  Georgia  were  evidence  that  “ignor¬ 
ance  can  be  an  asset.”  But  he  believed  “You 
will  sell  New  York  eggs  if  they  are  of  highest 
quality.”  Some  check-off  plans,  he  suggested, 
benefit  promoters  more  than  they  do  produc¬ 
ers.  Advising  “I’d  forget  about  75-cent  eggs  — 
better  figure  on  a  35/40-cent  market”,  Alp 
nevertheless  predicted  a  “satisfying,  but  fast” 
future  for  poultry.  If  the  40  per  cent  of  our 
population  that  now  eats  little  or  no  breakfast 
— they  have  eggless  coffee  breaks — could  be  in¬ 
duced  to  consume  morning  eggs,  he  declared, 
70  per  cent  greater  production  than  in  1956 
would  be  needed. 

Alfred  Van  Wagenen,  NEPPCO’s  director, 
admitted  that  the  NEPPCO  poll,  showing  64 
per  cent  of  northeast  poultrymen  in  favor  of 
the  least  possible  government  control,  “could 
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be  debated.”  But  he  said  it  was  “as  good  a 
reflection  as  anyone  has  brought  forth.”  While 
confident  that  poultry  husbandry  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  provide  a  “good  living”,  he  also 
thought  “we  are  going  to  have  to  build  our 
bargaining  power.”  Viewing  integration  as 
possible  and  “being  tried”  by  poultry  coopera¬ 
tives,  Van  Wagenen  implored  “Let’s  learn  to 
live  with  it  —  or  use  it.”  He  thought  the  North¬ 
east  might  be  “too  independent”;  new  poultry 
areas  have  had  less  to  “unlearn”,  he  said, 
doing  instead  pretty  much  as  they  are  told. 
Frequently,  poultry  novices  come  off  better 
than  die-hards,  he  commented.  Van  Wagenen 
viewed  the  cereal  industry’s  present  promotion 
of  “good  breakfasts”  as  hopeful  for  the  egg 
business. 

Poultry  promotion  received  voluntary  praise 
from  the  audience,  but  USDA’s  R.  C.  Larkin 
was  not  confident  it  could  solve  overproduction 
problems.  He  questioned  the  nation’s  ability  to 
“eat  its  way  out  of  a  surplus”,  observing  that 
“all  protein  foods  are  in  relative  abundance.” 

(  Continued  on  Page  445 ) 


Robert  Bitz,  Plainville,  and  Donald  Rhinebeck 
(r.),  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  helped  make  the  turkey 
barbecue  a  production  and  consumption  success 
at  the  recent  Poxdtrymen’s  Get-Together  at 
Cornell  University  in  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
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Gain  A  Year- PLANT  NOW 

ms-pulM  SI 
MWBER 

2 


25  plants 


25  for  $2.00 
50  for  3.25 
100  for  5.00 


250  for  $10.00 
500  for  18.00 
1000  for  30.00 


Each  plant  yields  ^  pints  a  year! 


THousandsofGiantBerries  !losy  G.r,°"!  Winter-Hardy* 

-  Guaranteed!  Money-Back  Anytime 

Most  amazing  new  strawberry:  Complete  satisfaction  unconditionally  guaranteed!  If  dis- 
NOW  READY !  — Stern’s  miracle  appointed  in  any  way,  keep  plants  without  charge! 


"EMPIRE” !  Enormous  producers 
—  each  plant  averaged  6  pints  a 
year.  They  resist  drought— actually 
thrive  in  hot  dry  weather.  Magnifi¬ 
cent  flavor!  Big,  firm,  sweet,  extra 
juicy  and  red ! 

Our  Finest  Grade  Plants 

Official!  Largest  No.  1  size— the 
best  and  biggest  grade.  Strong  weli 
developed  crowns  and  roots  with¬ 
stand  severe  winter  conditions. 

-S fern's  Nurseries 

Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.  Y.  * 


Plant  Now  For  Crops  This  Coming  Spring! 

Last  Chance!  Mail  Coupon!  Order  Now  FOR  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY! 

If  you  plant  these  now,  you’ll  have  berries  in  Spring  1958 


5~STERN’T  NURSERIES^**  ”p7  R~*  "Geneva^  n!  T.  “ 

I  Send  my  "PLUM-SIZE”  strawberry  plants.  If  not  de- 

*  lighted,  you  will  return  my  money— I’ll  keep  plants  with- 

*  out  charge.  (Send  check  or  money  order) 

|  □25*or  $2.00 

1  □  50  for  $3.25  Nome _ 

I  □  100  for  $5.00 

|  □  250  for  $10.00  Address _ _ _ -  -  .  _ _ 

|  □  500  for  $18.00 

l  Q  1000  for  $30.00  City _ Stole _ 
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DWARF  FRUIT  TREES 

Shrubs,  Shade  Trees,  Perennials,  etc. 


-  COLOR  * 
CATALOG 

Cherry 


Dwarf  Peach,  _ . . 

Apple,  Pear  trees,  give 
huge  crops  from  small 
land  area  ...  and 
they're  so  EASY  to 
care  for  and  harvest  I 
Over  a  dozen  varieties 
guaranteed  to  bear 
large  juicy  fruit  with¬ 
in  2  years.  Also  standard  trees,  grapes,  berry  plant! 
lowering  shrubs,  perennials,  fast-growing  shade  tree! 
etc.  SAVE  by  buying  DIRECT  from  nursery  in  busi 
jess  over  77  years  Xo  obligation.  Send  postear 
low  to: 


KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 

Dept,  r-8,  dansville,  new  york 


10  Colorado  Blue  Spruce  4 
.  „  ,  ,,  yr.  transplanted,  4  to  6  in. 

tall — only  $1  postpaid;  22  only  $2 
postpaid!  Another  Bargain:  20 
Evergreens,  all  transplanted  4  to 
10  in.  tall.  Five  each:  American 
Arborvitae,  Douglas  Fir,  Red  Pine 
White  Spruce,  all  20  for  only  $3 
postpaid.  (West  of  Miss.  River 
add  25c).  FREE  illustrated 
FOLDER  of  small  evergreen  trees. 

all^trees  guaranteed  to 

WESTERN  MAINE  FOREST  NURSERY  *CO. 

Dept.  RN-81?  Fryeburg,  Maine 


PICKING  BAG 

SAVES  TIME*  Reduces  Bruising 

Heavy  canvas  over  rigid  frame  pro¬ 
tects  fruit.  Empties  quickly  thru 
bottom.  Especially  for  peaches  and 
easily  bruised  apples.  Write  for  folder. 
JOHN  L.  BACON  CORP. 
GASPORT,  NEW  YORK 


trees  t0c 

Cherries,  pears,  plums,  nut  trees,  strawberries,  blue¬ 
berries,  dwarf  fruit  trees.  Grapevines  10c.  Shrubs, 
evergreens,  shade  trees,  roses  25e  up.  Quality  stock 
can’t  be  sold  lower.  Write  for  FREE  color  catalog  and 
32  FREE  bonus  information.  TENNESSEE  NUR¬ 
SERY  CO..  BOX  16.  CLEVELAND,  TENNESSEE 


SENSATIONAL  GARDEN  TRACTOR 

HOES  between  PLANTS  and  ROWS,  including 
strawberries.  Eliminates  hand  hoeing.  Nothing  else 
like  this.  Patent  2742840.  Also  TILLS.  Fan¬ 
tastic  offer  to  first  few  inquiries. 

AUTO  HOE,  DE  PERE  39,  WISCONSIN 


NOW!  SAVE  TIME  and 
CUT  COSTS  in 
CONTOUR  PLOWING 
With  a  BARGAIN-PRICED 
CRAWLER  TRACTOR 

Get  faster,  surer  plowing  orr  slopes  .  ,  ,  pry 
out  even  heaviest  rocks  without  help  ...  fill 
gullies  and  alter  grades  with  the  super  power 
of  an  International  Crawler  Tractor. 

You  pay  as  little  as  fifty  percent  of  the  price 
of  a  new  tractor,  depending  on  condition, 
and  become  a  fully-powered  grassland 
farmer  equipped  to  handle  every  job  from 
levelling  woodland  to  dragging  buildings, 
and  building  farm  roads  and  parking  areas. 
Ask  for  State  s  pocket  list  of  used  equipment. 
It’s  free.  Write  Art  B.  Cook. 
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equipment 
Companies 

3720  N.  Front  St..  Harrisburg  P». 

8  Big  Outlets  Serving  N.Y.,  Vt.,  Pa. 


-  NEW  DURHAM  - . 

EVERBEARING  RED  RASPBERRY  PLANTS:  $8.00- 
100;  TAYLOR:  $8.00-100  Postpaid.  Extra  Nice. 

MAC  DOWELL  BERRY  FARM, 
BALLSTON  LAKE,  N.  Y.  Phone:  UP  7-5515 


NEW  JET  TORCH  destroys  weeds,  stumps,  rocks. 
Get  Free  Bulletin.  SINE,  RN-2,  QUAKERTOWN,  PA. 


Change  of  Address: 

The  Post  Office  Department  no  longer 
forwards  magazines  or  newspapers  which 
are  incorrectly  addressed.  We  request 
that  you  report  any  change  of  address 
directly  to  us  at  least  three  weeks  in 
advance.  In  any  reauest  tor  change  of 
address,  or  in  any  communication  regard¬ 
ing  your  subscription,  kindly  clip  the 
name-and-address  label  from  your  latest 
issue  of  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER: 
the  key  numbers  on  this  stamp  enable 
us  to  locate  your  subscription  quickly 
and  to  give  you  better  service. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y.,  1,  N.  Y. 


SEPTEMBER  DELIVEREY! 
HIGHEST  QUALITY  — CERTIFIED 

WINTER  WHEAT 

GEhlESEEJWHjTEl^nd^CORhlELL^MSJWHnrE) 

HUDSON  AND  WONG  WINTER  BARLEY) 
BALBOA  AND  ROSEN  WINTER _  R YE j 

Contact  Our  Local  Agent  or  Write  Dept.  R  for  Prices 

L.  P.  GUNS0N  &  CO.  mT  ROCHESTER  I,  N.Y. 

Representatives  Wanted  For  Unassigned  Territories 


The  Garden  in  August 


■jHE  fine  looking  August  gar¬ 
den  should  not  lull  one 
into  a  false  sense  of  securi¬ 
ty.  Cultivating  and  weed¬ 
ing  are  just  as  important 
now  that  the  crops  are 
nearing  maturity  as  when 
they  were  young  and  tender  and 
needed  nursing  to  get  them  along. 
Weeds  will  grow  just  as  fast  as 
vegetables;  they  use  up  just  as  much 
food  and  water.  By  breaking  up  the 
ground,  which  has  a  tendency  to  get 
hard  and  crusty  during  a  prolonged 
dry  spell,  the  gardener  will  improve 
the  soil’s  ability  to  take  up  and  store 
the  water  from  those  infrequent 
rains.  Also,  there  are  those  pesty  in¬ 
sects  and  diseases.  An  infestation  of 
hornworms  in  the  tomatoes,  bean 
beetles  in  the  beans,  or  earworms  in 
the  corn  can  wipe  out  those  crops 
over  a  weekend.  A  few  days  of  cool, 
wet  weather  can  stimulate  any  dis¬ 
ease  in  the  garden  to  the  point  where 
the  plants  will  not  be  recognized. 
Keep  the  spray  and  dust  on  the 
plants,  particularly  after  a  rain. 

Care  of  Asparagus  and  Rhubarb 

If  you  are  looking  for  future  suc¬ 
cesses  in  the  garden,  there  are  a  few 
major  jobs  that  should  be  tended  to. 
Now  that  the  cutting  season  is  over, 
thought  should  be  given  to  the  as¬ 
paragus  patch  and  rhubarb  bed  so  as 
to  insure  a  good  crop  next  year;  be¬ 
cause  asparagus  plants  need  time  to 
store  food  in  the  roots  for  next  year’s 
crop,  t*hey  should  be  left  standing  as 
long  as  possible.  Also,  to  insure  good 
growth,  fertilize  the  plants  (side- 
dress  or  broadcast)  with  a  complete 
fertilizer,,  such  as-  5-10-5  or  5-10-10,  at 
the  rate  of  25-30  pounds  per  1,000 
square  feet.  After  fertilizing,  work 
the  soil  up  well.  If  you  have  been 
bothered  with  quackgrass  in  the  as¬ 
paragus  try  dalapon  at  the  rate  of 
three  ounces  in  two  gallons  of  water 
(this  is  enough  material  to  cover  435 
square  feet  of  area).  Rhubarb,  like 
asparagus,  needs  time  before  winter 
sets  in  to  store  food  in  its  roots. 
Side-dressing  with  four  pounds  of  a 
5-10-5  or  5-10-10  fertilizer  per  100 
feet  of  row,  and  18  to  24  inches  from 
the  plants,  is  recommended.  Keep 
down  the  weeds  by  spreading  some 
type  of  mulch,  or  cultivate. 

For  a  Winter  Cover  Crop 

The  end  of  August  is  an  excellent 
time  to  seed  the  winter  cover  crop. 
There  are  a  number  of  species  that 
can  be  used  for  winter  cover  and 


their  choice  will  depend  upon  the 
time  of  seeding.  For  August  the 
most  popular  species  is  domestic  rye¬ 
grass,  broadcast  in  the  garden  just 
after  the  last  cultivation.  It  will  start 
fast  and  keep  down  the  weeds.  The 
seeding  rate  is  20  pounds  per  acre 
or  half  a  pound  per  1,000  square  feet. 
Another  species  commonly  used,  es¬ 
pecially  if  you  do  not  want  the  cover 
crop  to  get  too  tall  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  harvest  period,  is  fieldbrome. 
This  species  does  most  of  its  grow¬ 
ing  in  October  and  November  and 
very  early  in  the  Spring.  It  has  a 
deep,  fibrous  root  system  and  it  will 
improve  soil  structure  in  the  garden. 
The  seeding  rate  is  the  same  as  for 
ryegrass. 

A  number  of  vegetables  can  still 
be  planted  in  August  for  harvest  in 
the  late  Fall.  If  planted  early  enough, 
head  lettuce  will  make  firm  heads 
before  the  first  hard  freeze.  Any  of 
the  leaf  lettuce  varieties  will  also  do 
well  if  planted  at  this  time  of  the 
year.  Other  greens  that  can  be 
planted  are  mustard,  spinach,  turnips 
(for  tops),  kale,  dandelion,  and  pars¬ 
ley.  Radishes  and  onion  sets  for 
bunching  onions  can  also  be  planted 
early  in  August. 

What  About  Left-Over  Seeds? 

What  shall  be  done  with  your  left¬ 
over  vegetable  seeds?  If  properly 
stored,  they  will  lose  little  of  their 
viability  and  can  be  planted  next 
year.  The  limiting  factors  for  seed 
storage  are  moisture  content  of  the 
seed  and  temperature.  Both  high 
moisture  content  and  high  tempera¬ 
ture  will  cause  rapid  deterioration 
in  the  viability  of  the  seeds.  The 
control  of  moisture  and  temperature 
conditions  becomes  very  important  if 
seeds  are  to  be  held  for  any  length 
of  time.  Low  moisture  content  in  the 
seeds  is  desirable  for  longer  storage 
life,  especially  if  held  at  warm 
temperatures.  The  moisture  content 
can  be  lowered  by  drying  them  in 
moving  air  at  110  degrees  F.  About 
one*  'hour,  under  these  conditions, 
will  reduce  the  moisture  content  of 
small  seeds  sufficiently,  and  three 
hours  for  large  seed.  Storage  tem¬ 
peratures  between  40  and  50  degrees 
F.  are  satisfactory  if  the  moisture 
content  of  the  seed  is  not  too  high. 
Store  in  a  container  that  can  be 
closed  very  tightly.  To  prevent  wee¬ 
vil  damage  to  the  seed  while  in 
storage,  put  about  half  a  teaspoonful 
of  paradichlorobenzene  crystals  in 
the  storage  container. 

B.  L.  Pollack 


Vinegar  a  Rust 
Dissolver? 

I  wonder  if  any  Rural  New  Yorker 
reader  ever  had  success  dissolving 
rust  in  a  water  pipeline  by  introduc¬ 
ing  vinegar  into  it.  Upon  testing  my 
well  and  pump,  I  find  that  the  intake 
pipe  is  partially  obstructed  with  iron 
deposits;  I  do  not  get  full  capacity. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  pouring 
a  gallon  of  vinegar  down  the  pipe 
would  dissolve  some  of  the  deposits. 
I  think  I  will  try  it  anyway — it  can 
do  no  harm — but  I  would  like  to  hear 
from  any  Rural  reader  who  has  had 
any  experience  with  the  procedure. 
I  irrigate  my  small  commercial  fruit 
and  vegetable  farm  with  the  pump, 
and  I  really  need  all  the  water  I  can 
get  this  year.  w.  s.  n. 

New  Jersey 

Where  Weeping 
Willows  Grow 

I  have  a  four-foot  weeping  willow 
tree  11  feet  from  a  50-year-old  dug 
well  laid  up  only  with  loose  stones. 
Will  the  roots  of  the  willow  grow 
into  the  well  walls  and  break  them 
up?  M.  M. 


Weeping  willows  are  very  decora¬ 
tive  trees  fo£  background  and  screen 
plantings.  They  should  be  grown 
only  in  places  protected  from  wind, 
and  preferably  in  clumps  of  several 
trees  growing  near  together;  sooner 
or  later  isolated-  trees  blow  down  if 
not  well  protected  from  the  wind. 
They  should  not  be  planted  close  to 
houses  or  drain  pipes.  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  they  would  cause  serious 
trouble  with  a  well,  such  as  you 
describe,  but  they  do  cause  trouble 
to  drain  pipes  into  which  the  roots 
gain  access.  In  good  soil,  willow  trees 
grow  quite  large  and  should  be 
planted  at  least  20  feet  away  from 
buildings  and  driveways.  d.  f.  j. 
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Are  All  Red  Apples  Ripe? 


“If  it  has  red  on  it,  we  can  sell 
it!”  is  the  cry  often  heard  among 
apple  growers.  Someone  else  re¬ 
marks,  “With  the  advent  of  redder 
varieties,  we  need  not  be  as  much 
concerned  about  nitrogen  levels  in 
our  fruit  trees;  they  will  color  in 
spite  of  high  nitrogen.”  Does  this 
indicate  that  the  foremost  require¬ 
ment  in  fruit  quality  is  red  color? 
If  so.  is  this  what  the  consumer 
really  wants? 

The  comparative  quality  of  im¬ 
mature  green  apples  and  ripe  red 
apples  is  well  known.  But  the  trend 
to  more  red  color  has  dominated 
flavor,  texture,  and  aroma  factors. 
This  is  illustrated  by  the  tremendous 
interest  in  the  planting  of  red  sports. 
It  is  substantiated  by  the  continu¬ 
ing  preference  of  consumers  for 
more  highly  colored  fruit. 

Long  ago.  Delicious  growers  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest  tended  to  pick  the 

i 


On  their  92-acre  fruit  farm  in  Apple- 
ton,  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Walter  Pettis  check  the  finish  of 
their  apples.  Redness  may  not  always 
indicate  ripeness  in  the  neiv  so-called 
red  sport  varieties 

fruit  soon  after  it  had  colored  and 
before  it  was  really  ripe.  This  was 
encouraged  by  the  high  prices  re¬ 
ceived  for  early-marketed,  red- 
colored  Delicious.  This,  in  turn, 
stimulated  growers  to  select  mutant 
forms  which  colored  even  more 
easily  and  earlier.  Soon  the  danger 
arose  that  the  consuming  public 
might  associate  red-colored  Delici¬ 
ous  with  poor,  unripe  quality;  eventu¬ 
ally  the  demand  for  western  grown 
Delicious  might  be  lost.  However, 
rigid  control  of  proper  picking  time 
was  introduced,  and  it  has  done  much 
to  prevent  this.  Now,  a  mature 
Washington  Delicious  apple  means 
maturity  in  flesh  characters  as  well 
as  in  skin  color. 

Today  the  East  is  going  through 
somewhat  the  same  cycle.  It  is  ex¬ 
periencing  a  color  revolution  in 
fruits.  More  and  more  varieties  are 
being  planted  which  are  “single”, 
“double”  and  even  “triple”  red 
sports  of  the  mother  variety.  Already 
with  only  limited  production  of  these 
new  color  types,  immature  fruits  can 
be  found  on  the  market.  If  early 
marketing  of  red  types  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  continue,  it  should  become 
of  increasing  concern  to  the  fruit 
industry,  especially  when  new  plant¬ 
ings  come  into  production. 

To  place  a  maturity  control  pro¬ 
gram  in  operation  in  the  East  is  con¬ 
siderably  more  difficult  than  in  the 
relatively  concentrated  fruit  regions 
of  the  West.  In  the  East  the  fruit 
industry  is  spread  over  a  wide  area 
among  several  States.  Also,  there  are 
many  more  growers  involved.  Never¬ 
theless,  some  system  of  control 
seems  imperative.  A  plan  could  be 
based  upon  both  the  Washington 
control  system  and  the  eastern  “true- 
ness-to-name”  nursery  inspection 
service.  This  would  be  a  voluntary 
certification  of  fruit  maturity  which 
would  carry  a  certificate  on  the  con¬ 
tainer  that  these  apples  were  picked 
at  an  optimum  stage  of  flesh  ma¬ 
turity. 

In  the  State  of  Washington  each 
year  about  the  first  week  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  a  group  of  selected  growers, 
extension  personnel  and  research 
men  meets  in  the  lower  Yakima 
Valley  to  inspect  apple  orchards  to 
determine  the  shipping  and  picking 
dates.  Within  each  fruit  region  in 
the  State,  certain  specific  orchards 
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are  visited,  and  they  are  used  as 
reference  for  the  rest  of  the  local 
region.  Within  each  local  region 
there  is  an  individual,  or  small 
group  of  individuals,  who  determines 
the  picking  date  for  each  orchard  in 
his  region  as  based  upon  the  refer¬ 
ence  orchard  or  orchards.  There  will 
be  some  plantings  which  should  be 
picked  sooner,  and  some  that  should 
be  picked  later.  Climate,  soils  and 
cultural  practices  play  a  part  here. 
Th  state  committee  moves  northward 
into  later  maturing  regions,  setting 
the  dates  in  each  local  region  for 
picking  and  shipping.  It  passes 
through  the  upper  Yakima  Valley, 
Wenatchee  Valley,  Columbia  River 
Section,  Lake  Chelan,  and  Okanogan 
Valley  on  upto  the  Canadian  border. 
The  exact  dates  are  not  set  until 
after  the  entire  canvass  is  made,  but 
the  effect  is  the  same.  In  determin¬ 
ing  maturity,  no  set  indices  are  used 
by  the  group.  Each  individual  uses 
his  own,  then  the  group  reaches  a 
decision. 

The  East  could  follow  such  a  sys¬ 
tem  by  regions,  irrespective  of  state 
lines,  with  local  certification  on  a 
voluntary  basis.  The  “trueness-to- 
name”  nursery  inspection  service 
does  not  generally  recognize  state 
lines  although  there  are  certain  in¬ 
dividuals  within  each  State  who  are 
primarily  responsible  for  it.  A  nur¬ 
sery  is  certified  voluntarily.  Repu¬ 
tation  and  reliability  of  growers 
might  eventually  bring  the  whole 
fruit  industry  into  line  in  the  mar¬ 
keting  of  flesh  mature  fruits. 

Liberty  Hyde  Bailey  once  spoke 
of  the  correct  way  to  eat  an  apple, 
“Hold  one  in  your  hand.  .  .Note  its 
size  and  shape.  See  the  slight  blush 
on  the  cheeks  and  the  tones  of  green 
that  run  from  bottom  to  top.  Put 
it  to  your  nose  and  inhale  the  fra¬ 
grance.  Hold  it  at  the  hollow  of 
your  cheek.  Now  eat  it.  Do  not  cut 
it  or  slice  it.  Feel  the  break  and 
crack  of  its  cool  crisp  flesh,  the  flow 
of  its  sprightly  juice,  and  get  the 
aroma  that  lies  at  the  very  heart  of 
it.  At  least  you  have  eaten  an  apple.” 

We  know  that  eastern  fruits  excel 
in  quality.  Let’s  keep  it  that  way! 
Let’s  make  sure  our  red  apples  are 
really  ripe.  L.  D.  Tukey 


Summer  Cook-outs 

One  of  boyhood  joy’s  is  outdoor 
eating.  Nothing  seems  better  than 
hot  dogs  roasted — and  marshmallows 
toasted. 

Tops  in  fun  for  James  Martin  and 
cousin  John- Sullivan  is  being  allowed 
to  build  the  fire,  then  cooking  their 
own  supper.  First  they  search  out 
and  cut  their  own  cooking  tool,  a 
long  pointed  stick.  With  this  they 
pierce  the  frankfurters.  Later  on 
they  use  the  same  stick  to  toast  the 
marshmallows. 

Cooking  their  own  meals  outdoors 
is  real  adventure  for  the  boys.  With 
supervision,  of  course,  they  cook 
their  own  food  to  the  degree  of  their 
own  liking.  What  appetites  they  de¬ 
velop! 

Boyhood  is  a  time  for  fun,  a  good 
time  in  a  man’s  life.  Blessings  on 
these  little  men.  m.  e.  m. 


James  Martin  and  John  Sullivan  of 
New  London  County,  Conn.,  build 
their  own  fire  to  roast  hot  dogs  and 
toast  marshmallows.  Cook-outs  are 
real  summertime  fun  on  the  farm. 


Kills  more 
mite  species 

than  any  other  acaricide 


And,  naturally,  Aramite  is  the  most  widely-used  acaricide 
in  the  United  States.  Aramite  is  death  on  red  mites  in  decid¬ 
uous  crops,  citrus,  and  many  other  kinds  of  mites  that  attack 
cotton,  vegetable  crops,  nursery  stock  and  shade  trees. 
Compatible  with  most  commonly  used  insecticides  and 
fungicides.  For  better  crops,  higher  yields,  apply  Aramite, 
mightiest  of  miticides. 

Order  from  your  local  supplier  today.  Write,  wire  or  phone 
us  if  unable  to  locate  immediate  source  of  supply. 


United  States  Rubber 

Naugatuck  Chemical  Division 

Naugatuck,  Connecticut 

producers  of  seed  protectants,  fungicides,  miticides,  insecticides,  growth  retard¬ 
ants,  herbicides:  Spergon,  Phygon,  Aramite,  Synklor,  MH,  Alanap,  Duraset. 


GET  RESULTS! 


WEB  GUARANTEES  IMMEDIATE, 
TURE  RELIEF  — 


OR  YOUR  MONEY  BACK 

You  buy  more  than  just 
another  support  when 
you  buy  a  famous  Web 
Truss — you  buy  uncon¬ 
ditionally  guaranteed 
results.  Web’s  patented  construction  has 
brought  relief  to  thousands.  Often  recom¬ 
mended  by  physicians. 


READ  WHAT  USERS  SAY: 


“I  have  worn  my  WEB  Truss  continually  for  two 
years.  I  am  painting,  lifting  and  climbing  with  feel¬ 
ing  of  support”  .  .  .  I.C.L.— Olean,  N.Y. 

“I  have  been  wearing  the  truss  since  it  arrived.  I 
find  it  very  comfortable  compared  to  the  one  I  was 
wearing  before.”  .  .  .  Dr.  G.C.R. — Burlington,  Vt, 
“My  rupture  is  all  but  cured  since  I  started  to  wear 
the  Web."  .  .  .  J.A.R. — Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

Write  for  FREE  book  on  rupture  care 

WEB  TRUSS  CO.  “r.,;;wT 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal."  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


STOP  SILAGE  WASTE 


COVER  AND  LINE 
SILOS  WITH  TOUGH 
WATERPROOF 


2^ 


SISALKRAFT 


PAPERS  OR  PLASTICS 


RAW  WOOL  WANTED 

MONTGOMERY  WORSTED  MILLS  INC. 
MONTGOMERY,  ORANGE  CO.,  NEW  YORK 


REVOLVING  Chimney  caps.  Clocks.  Watches,  Repair¬ 
ing.  Catalog  FREE.  G.  D.  Shrawder,  Richfield  9,  Pa. 
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These  brand  name  implements 

•  Roderick  Lean  Tillage  Tools 

•  Vulcan  Pulverizers 

•  Harvey  Elevators  and  Hammer  Mills 

•  Pittsburgh  Deep  Feeder  and  Carry  Lift 
are  now  being  made  by  a  qual¬ 
ity  conscious  manufacturer. 
Special  alloy  steel,  heat  treated 
parts  and  cadmium'  plated 
fasteners  are  all  used  where 
quality  demands  them.  When 
you’re  looking  for  quality  farm 
equipment,  look  for  these  na¬ 
tionally  known  implements. 


FARM  TOOLS  DIVISION 

PITTSBURGH  FORGINGS  CO. 

104  THORN  STREET 
CORAOPOLIS,  PENNSYLVANIA 


Dry  as  you 
harvest  - 

right  out  in  the  field ! 

Half  the  Cost  of  Other  Big  Capacity  Dryers 


The  big  drying  capacity  of  Cropgard 
equals  that  of  dryers  costing  twice  as 
much  .  .  .  100  bu.  shelled  corn,  milo  or 
beans,  135  bu.  small  grain  per  hour,  guar¬ 
anteed.  In  addition,  Cropgard  is  the  only 
completely  portable  dryer  that  can  be 
moved  when  loaded.  Saves  time,  expense, 
extra  handling.  Top-quality  drying  at 
less  than  2c  per  bu.  cost.  A.S.C.  (P.M.A.) 
financed.  Write  or  wire  for  free  bulletin 
and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 

GUARANTEED 


jQjgMK mn:  / 

LAKESHORE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

3338  Republic  Ave.  •  Minneapolis  26,  Minn. 

r<V  '  ''''Z  ..  '  ,  "?  y  V"  '  '  ■* 


WRITE 

FOR 

CATALOG 


ATTENTION  DEALERS:  — 
Adjustable  Comfort  Stalls 

All  the  freedom  of  a  tie 
Stall  plus  control  of  the  cow 
when  in  a  standing 
position  —  complete 
line  of  Dairy 
Equipment. 


UEBLER  MILKING 
MACHINE  CO.,  INC. 
VERNON,  NEW  YORK 


U.  S.  Pat. 
2,578,093 
Canadian  Pat. 
482.444 


Why  the  School  Tax  Revolt?  New  York  W.  H.  Lunderman 


Objection  to  Social  Charges  that 
are  Planned 

The  editorial  appearing  in  the 
June  1  issue  of  The  Rural  New 
Yorker  “School  Tax  Revolt”,  reflects 
a  condition  that  has  been  due  to 
erupt  for  some  time  now.  The  writer 
wishes  to  point  out  that  the  districts 
of  Pawling,  Rhinebeck  and  Miller- 
ton  are  not  alone  in  rejecting  in¬ 
flated  budgets,  the  purpose  of  which 
are  to  promote  an  organized  plan  for 
“social  change.” 

Opposition  to  current  budgets  was 
also  registered  in  the  districts  of 
Guilderland  in  Albany  County,  and 
»East  Greenbush  in  Rensselaer  Coun¬ 
ty.  It  would  be  a  mistake,  however, 
to  attribute  such  action  to  the  rising 
costs  of  government  generally.  A 
closer  look  at  public  school  con¬ 
ditions  in  all  areas  of  the  State 
would  bear  out  the  opinion  that  the 
people  are  beginning  to  realize  that 
local  control  of  their  schools  is  a 
myth  and  that  the  budgets  they  are 
being  asked  to  approve  are  not  only 
out  of  all  proportion  to  their  ability 
to  pay  but  are  also  implementing 
policies  and  plans  which  they  do 
not  approve. 

People  in  many  districts  realize 
that  these  school  budgets  are  con¬ 
tinuing  to  increase  from  year  to 
year  despite  annual  mandated  in¬ 
creases  in  so-called  “State  Aid.” 
Some  insight  as  to  the  reasons  for 
the  disproportionate  budgets  might 
serve  to  shed  a  little  light  on  those 
who  are  in  favor  of  the  programs 
of  “tax  and  spend”  under  the  guise 
of  public  education. 

The  cornerstone  of  this  program 
of  “social  change”  is  the  centraliza¬ 
tion  of  all  school  districts  in  the 
State  in  accordance  with  a  “Master 
Plan”  which  can  be  altered  at  the 
discretion  and  pleasure  of  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education. 

After  centralization  by  “hook  or 
by  crook”,  comes  the  building  pro¬ 
gram  to  “facilitate  readjustment  of 
high  school  education”,  as  conceived 
by  the  Regents  Council  on  Re¬ 
adjustment  of  High  School  Educa¬ 
tion.  Although  the  people  are  still 
permitted  to  vote  the  bond  issue 
for  school  buildings,  they  have  no 
choice  as  to  the  type,  size  or  design 
of  their  schools.  This  is  figured  out 
for  them  by  the  professional  educa¬ 
tionists  in  Albany,  and  to  make  the 
program  appear  respectable  and 
representative  of  the  peoples’  wash¬ 
es,  a  device  named  a  “citizens  com¬ 
mittee”  is  interposed  as  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  parents  and  taxpayers. 
This  committee  merely  pays  lip  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  whims  and  plans  of  our 
State  Education  Department  and  its 
participation  is  a  device  to  supersede 
the  will  of  the  majority  by  substi¬ 
tution  of  a  “consensus  of  opinion” 
determined  by  a  hand-picked  group. 

With  the  successful  promotion  of 
the  building  program  and  replace¬ 
ment  of  the  school  house  with  “com¬ 
munity  centers”  as  they  are  now  de¬ 
signated  by  the  Education  Depart¬ 
ment,  the  stage  is  then  set  for  the 
enriched  program  or  the  change 
from  traditional  to  progressive  (re¬ 
adjusted)  education. 

The  “community  center”  which  is 
designed  to  provide  “not  only  for  the 
educational  needs  but  also  for  many, 
if  not  all,  the  social,  civic,  recrea¬ 
tional  and  cultural  needs  of  the  en¬ 
tire  community”,  provides  for  cafe¬ 
terias,  guidance,  counseling,  adult 
education,  dramatics,  art  apprecia¬ 
tion,  expanded  health  and  physical 
education  programs,  etc.  To  provide 
for  these,  there  are  larger  cafeterias 
and  gymnasiums,  auditoriums,  swim¬ 
ming  pools,  health  rooms,  guidance 
rooms,  conference  rooms,  general 
utility  rooms  and  others  beyond 
scope  of  understanding.  But  what 
about  classrooms? 

Now  that  we  have  the  “community 
center”  completed,  the  parents  and 
taxpayers  really  begin  to  learn  the 


facts  of  life  and  what  they  have 
been  sold  as  an  “economical  solu¬ 
tion  to  the  problem  of  providing  an 
equal  and  enriched  education  for 
all.”  With  the  staffing  and  operation 
of  these  plants,  the  tax  rates  begin 
to  skyrocket  and  the  cry  is  heard 
for  “reassessment  of  real  property 
to  equalize  the  tax  burden  and  pro¬ 
vide  a  broader  tax  base  for  school 
needs.” 

To  give  you  some  idea  of  what  this 
“social  change”  is  all  about,  the 
following  quotation  is  offered  from 
a  booklet,  “Citizens  Advisory 
Committees  —  Avenues  to  Better 
Schools”,  University  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  1952:  “While  there  is  a 
large  and  somewhat  constant  body 
of  culture  to  be  transmitted  to  the 
oncoming  youth,  the  social  forces  of 
this  culture  are  constantly  exerting 
pressure  on  things  as  they  are  and 
continually  changing  the  nature  and 
mood  of  social  environment.  Because 


Adoration 

This  we  know,  of  this  we’re  sure: 

Every  tiny  thing  that  grows 
Sings  wordless  songs  of  praise, 
Records  them  in  the  atmosphere. 
Trees  write  symphonies, 

Music  full  and  clear. 

Together,  earth’s  magic  blends 
In  natural,  perfect  harmony. 

—  Sally  E.  Gray 


the  public  school  functions  as  the 
very  center  of  this  social  ferment, 
it  is  natural  that  the  community’s 
purposes  for  the  school  are  being 
constantly  modified:  Without  the  citi¬ 
zen  realizing  what  is  happening,  his 
thinking,  his  social  ideals,  his  cus¬ 
tomary  judgment  of  right  and  wrong 
have  a  way  of  developing  and  clus¬ 
tering  around  his  daily  activities  of 
making  a  living”  (italics  mine). 
This  slight  and  minor  introduction 
to  “social  change”,  as  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Education  sees  it,  doesn’t 
begin  to  scratch  the  surface  of  what 
they  have  to  mind.  It  is  a  complex, 
far-reaching  and  carefully  designed 
program. 

It  is  the  duty  and  obligation  of 
every  citizen  to  determine  for  him¬ 
self  what  the  foregoing  quotation 
means.  May  I  suggest  you  take  a 
good  hard,  long  look  at  the  public 
schools  in  your  neigborhood  and 
what  they  are  producing  and  are 
involved  in,  then  decide  if  you  think 
the  only  reason  for  the  “School  Tax 
Revolt”  is  a  monetary  one?  Could  it 
be  that  our  “customary  judgment  of 
right  and  wrong ”  isn’t  as  subject  to 


In  Defense  of  Local  Boards  of 
Education 

In  The  Rural  New  Yorker  of 
June  1,  1957,  there  appeared  an  edi¬ 
torial,  “School  Tax  Revolt.”  The 
signers  of  this  letter  are  in  com¬ 
plete  disagreement  with  many  of  the 
statements  in  this  article. 

1.  The  suggestion  that  voters  ex¬ 
press  their  resentment  to  the  rising 
costs  of  government  generally  at  the 
annual  meeting  is  certainly  not  con¬ 
ducive  to  good  education. 

2.  The  statement  that  there  is  an 
increasing  tendency  of  government 
to  operate  at  a  level  separate  and 
apart  from  the  people  is  far  from 
true  in  education  generally.  Many 
school  districts  in  New  York  State 
have  “Citizen  Committees”  which 
work  in  close  harmony  with  the 
Boards  of  Education  in  attempting 
to  provide  better  education  for  the 
money  spent. 

3.  The  statement  that  the  school 
authorities  know  now  that  they  must 
learn  to  deal  with  their  fellow  citi¬ 
zens  as  rational  human  beings,  not 
mechanical  cash  registers,  is  far  from 
the  truth.  No  individuals  realize  more 
than  the  members  of  the  Boards  of 
Education  that  it  is  the  taxpayer  who 
supplies  the  money  for  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  schools.  Continually,  Boards 
of  Education  are  seeking  the  advice 
of  taxpayers  and  are  attempting  to 
place  in  the  hands  of  the  taxpayer 
information  regarding  the  expendi¬ 
tures  of  their  moneys.  The  Boards  of 
Education  of  all  central  school  dis¬ 
tricts  are  required  by  law  to  have 
copies  of  proposed  budgets  ready  for 
publication  and  distributed  seven 
days  prior  to  the  annual  meetings.  In 
our  district  each  year  only  one  per¬ 
son  in  the  district,  exclusive  of  the 
members  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
puts  himself  out  enough  to  call  for 
a  copy  of  the  budget  in  order  to 
make  a  detailed  study  of  it.  The 
average  taxpayer  simply  comes  to 
the  annual  meeting,  examines  the 
budget  in  about  10  minutes  or  less, 
and  feels  he  knows  all  about  it,  or 
at  least  as  much  as  the  members  of 
the  Board  of  Education  and  the  ad¬ 
ministration  who  have  spent  many 
untold  thankless  hours  in  its  prepa¬ 
ration.  We  would  greatly  appreciate 
your  explaining  how  a  person  who 
votes  on  a  budget  after  such  a  short 
examination  can  call  himself  a 
“rational  human  being.” 

In  fairness  to  the  members  of  our 
Board  of  Education,  and  perhaps  to 
others,  we  think  you  should  express 
our  sentiment  within  an  early  issue 
of  your  paper.  Why  single  out 
Boards  of  Education? 

Stanley  R.  Church,  Prin.;  Richard 
L.  Lynch,  Pres.;  William  Cooper; 
Allen  Thomas;  L.  Pedersen;  Edward 
Melsome. 


Two  New  Means  of  Marketing  Apples 


With  the  new  automatic  bagger  on  the  left,  even  an  inexperienced  operator 
is  claimed  to  be  able  to  put  up  450  three-,  four-,  or  five-pound  paper,  plastic 
or  mesh  bags  of  apples  in  an  hour.  With  the  new  gold  and  purple  cartons 
on  the  right  to  pack  top-quality  apples  in  re-usable  trays,  Thomas  DeCou 
(r.),  vice-president  of  Jersey  Fruit  Co-op.  Assn.,  and  Jere  White,  manager, 
hope  to  increase  their  sales  of  good  New  Jersey  apples. 
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FARM  WORK  SHOP 

BY  8.  K.  SOMMERS 


Vent1  Plugs  for  Paint  Peeling 

I  have  a  new  home  built  in  1950 
which  I  insulated  with  rock  wool 
batts  in  between  the  studding,  also 
overhead.  Considerable  paint  peeling 
has  occurred.  I  would  like  to  know 
if  there  is  any  way  to  ventilate  these 
stud  bays. 

I  have  heard  of  drilling  through 
the  clapboards  and  inserting  ventilat¬ 
ing  plugs.  Is  there  anyone  who  has 
made  research  on  these  plugs?  Do 
you  believe  they  will  do  the  job? 
If  so,  how  many  and  where  are  they 
placed  in  each  stud  bay?  My  house 
is  studded  16  inches  on  center  and 
the  studs  are  seven  feet  two  inches 
long. 

Do  you  know  of  any  other  method 
of  taking  care  of  this  condition? 
Does  it  make  any  difference  if  the 
batts  are  placed  adjacent  to  the 
plastered  wall  or  placed  next  to  the 
boarding?  l.  w.  g. 

New  Hampshire 

Inquiries  of  experienced  painters 
indicate  that  vent  plugs  do  help  to 
reduce  paint  peeling.  Insert  at  least 
two  plugs  near  the  top,  and  two 
plugs  near  the  bottom,  of  each  stud 
space.  Holes  bored  in  the  plate  atop 
the  stud  spaces  will  help. 

It  is  important  you  have  a  vapor 
seal  on  the  warm  side  of  the  stud 
spaces.  If  the  insulating  batts  you 
installed  had  a  vapor-proof  paper 
and  it  was  carefully  tacked  to  avoid 
gaps  at  the  joints,  carefully  fitted 
around  electric  switches  and  other 
outlets,  there  should  be  a  minimum 
amount  of  vapor  in  the  stud  spaces. 
Unfortunately,  however,  not  enough 
care  is  used*  in  making  a  vapor-tight 
shield  in  many  insulation  jobs.  A 
poor  vapor  seal  can  be  corrected  by 
painting  the  inside  surface  of  all 
exposed  walls  with  a  good  paint 
sizing  or  aluminum  paint. 

Most  insulating  batts  are  made 
with  a  shiny-surfaced  vapor  seal.  If 
there  is  a  small  space  between  this 
shiny  surface  and  the  plastered  wall, 
there  will  be  some  reflection  of 
radiant  heat  back  to  the  room.  This 
air  space  is  particularly  important  if 
the  vapor  seal  paper  has  an  alumin¬ 
um  foil  surface. 


How  to  Build  a  Dam 

I  have  been  reading  your  column 
in  The  Rural  New  Yorker  for  some 
time  and  find  it  very  interesting.  I 
have  a  problem  I  believe  you  could 
help  me  with. 

I  wish  to  build  a  couple  of  small 
dams  on  my  place,  using  either  con¬ 
crete  or  cement  block.  I  wish  to  do 
the  work  myself  but  am  not  too 
familiar  with  concrete  work  around 
water.  This  is  a  small  spring-fed  run 
that  flows  between  pretty  straight 
banks  eight  to  20  feet  apart.  I  wish 
to  dam  it  up  to  make  a  long  fairly 
narrow  stretch  of  quiet  water. 

Pennsylvania  g.  p. 

You  should  first  decide  on  one  of 
two  methods  to  use  to  control  the 
water  while  building  the  dam.  In 
one  method  you  can  temporarily  di¬ 
vert  the  water  from  the  present 
channel  during  construction  and  then 
divert  the  flow  after  completing  the 
dam  construction. 

Use  a  one-two-four  concrete  mix. 
Construct  the  headwalls  to  form  a 
V-shape  if  a  substantial  volume  of 
water  is  contained.  For  a  dam  about 
eight  feet  wide,  the  vertex  of  the 
V  projects  upstream  about  two  feet 
beyond  the  ends.  Anchor  the  ends  in 
sidewall  panels  of  concrete. 

Extend  the  ends  of  the  headwall 
some  distance  beyond  the  sidewall 
panels  In  front  of  the  headwall 
(downstream)  and  between  the  side- 
wall  panels,  install  a  slab  of  concrete 
to  form  an  apron  to  catch  the  over¬ 
flow.  A  tocwall,  about  18  inches  to 
24  inches  deep,  is  built  at  the  front 
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of  the  apron  to  prevent  under¬ 
mining.  The  concrete  for  the  head- 
wall,  apron  and  sidewalls  should  be 
poured  without  interruption. 

Weir  notches  will  help  to  control 
the  runoff  when  considerable  surface 
water  is  involved. 


Door  and  Window 
Construction 

We  are  constructing  a  house  of 
cement  block  which  we  plan  to  case 
with  brick  later  on.  Would  you  be 
kind  enough  to  furnish  us  with  the 
following  information? 

We  are  coming  up  to  the  ground 
level  with  12-inch  block  and  from 
there  it  will  be  eight-inch  block  leav¬ 
ing  four  inches  from  ground  level 
for  brick.  Our  mason  does  not  know 
how  the  construction  on  the  doors 
and  windows  shoud  be  done.  We  are 
installing  wooden  sash  and  frames. 
Should  we  allow  our  frames  to  go 
beyond  the  eight-inch  block  or  stay 
flush  as  in  a  wood-constructed  house? 
If  the  frames  can  be  run  flush  with 
the  cement  block,  what  do  you  do 
with  the  brick  around  the  doors  and 
windows?  Should- they  be  rounded  off 
or  left  whole?  g.  g.  t. 

Pennsylvania 

The  window  frames  should  extend 
out  over  the  brick  veneer  about  half 
an  inch.  Seal  the  joint  with  caulking 
compound,  which  is  available  at  hard¬ 
ware  or  building  supply  stores.  The 
bricks  will  therefore  project  about 
three  inches  out  beyond  the  casing 
of  the  window  frame  which  is  quite 
correct.  If  the  inside  edge  of  the 
frame  is  not  extended  to  a  point 
flush  with  the  inside  surface  of  the 
blocks,  then  the  plaster  is  carried 
around  the  corner  of  the  block  to 
meet  the  window  frame  casing. 

Do  not  round  off  the  corners  of  the 
bricks  at  the  window  openings.  It 
would  spoil  the  effect  while  produc¬ 
ing  a  different  texture  and  color 
when  the  grinding  is  done. 


Furnace  Jackets 

I  am  installing  a  wood  or  coal 
burning  furnace  in  my  farm  house 
cellar.  Some  tell  me  that  I  should 
wrap  the  furnace  in  asbestos  sheet¬ 
ing  to  conserve  heat,  others  advise 
against  wrapping.  Can  you  give  me 
any  advice?  I  wish  to  have  all  the 
heat  possible  to  heat  the  rooms  of 
the  two  stories  above  the  basement. 

New  York  c.  w.  n. 

Hot  air  furnace  jackets  are  not 
usually  wrapped  or  covered  with  as¬ 
bestos  as  is  the  case  with  steam  or 
hot  water  furnaces.  It  is  important, 
however,  to  wrap  the  heat  delivery 
pipes  with  sheet  asbestos. 

All  of  the  heat  that  escapes  from 
the  furnace  into  the  cellar  is  not 
wasted.  A  reasonably  warm  cellar  is 
desirable  because  it  maintains  a 
warm  floor  and  reduces  convection 
currents  or  “drafts.” 


SETTER  TO  BE  SAFE 


Again  he  tried 
And  it  did  prove 
You  can’t  fix  V -belts 
On  the  move. 

Beth  Wilcoxson 


Win  a 
HOMELITE  Chain  Saw 
Every  Year  for  Life 


•  One  entry  makes  you  eligible  for  all 
the  Homelite  prizes! 

•  Just  try  the  two  new  Homelite  Power 
Twins  while  the  dealer  fills  in  your 
entry  blank. 


You  have  up  to  3  chances  to  win 


Grand  prize  of  a  free  Homelite 
Chain  Saw  every  year  for  life,  plus 
25  chain  saws  given  away  by 
Homelite  District  Offices,  plus 
hundreds  of  Homelite  chain  saws 
being  awarded  by  dealers  in  their 
own  local  contests!  Register  now! 
This  contest  is  limited  to  residents 
of  the  United  States  and  subject  to 
local,  state,  county  and  city  laws. 

And  see  the  new  Homelite  Power 
Twins.  Both  6  horsepower!  Both 
with  short-stroke,  high-compres¬ 
sion  engine.  Direct  drive  EZ-6 
weighs  only  19  pounds,  cuts 
through  8"  oak  in  4  seconds,  18" 
pine  in  12  seconds,  fells  trees  up  to 
5  feet  in  diameter.  Gear  drive  6-22 
is  a  light  22  pounds,  brings  down 
trees  up  to  7  feet  in  diameter,  cuts 
20"  trees  in  18  seconds.  See  them 
both  and  choose  the  one  that’s  best 
for  you! 


6  horsepower 
19  pounds 

Direct  Drive 


HOM 

a  division  of  Textron  Inc. 

2608  RIVERDALE  AVENUE,  PORT  CHESTER,  NEW  YORK 


6  horsepower 
22  pounds 

Gear  Drive 


'  Homelite  builds  and  sells  more  chain  sows  than  any  other  company  in  the  world. 


FOR  THE  BEST  PROTECTION 
ON  THE  FARM...  — 


No  investment,  no  experience 
needed.  Just  show  magic 
cushion  comfort  to  friends, 
neighbors,  co-workers.  Ad¬ 
vance. commissions  to  $4.00  a 
pair,  plus  Cash  Bomrs,  Paid 
Vacation,  $25.00  Reward  Of¬ 
fer.  Outstanding  values  for 
men,  women,  children.  Money 
back  guarantee.  Shoe  sam¬ 
ples  supplied  without  cost. 
Write  TODAY  for  FREE  new  84 
page  catalog  and  full  details. 


TANNERS  SHOE  CO. 
421  BROCKTON,  MASS, 


FALSE  TEETH 
WEARERS 

Your  loose,  worn,  old  or  chipped  plate 
can  become  a  perfect-fitting,  beauty-pink 
plastic  denture  practically  overnight. 

If  your  present  plate  doesn't  look  and  fit  per¬ 
fectly.  we  can  transform  it  into  a  beautiful, 
new.  lightweight  Du  Pont  beauty-pink  plate 
at  a  cost  so  low  you'll  hardly  believe  it.  No  im¬ 
pressions  needed — your  old  plate  is  used  as  a 
guide  to  give  you  a  plate  you’ll  enjoy.  U pper, 
lower  or  partial — completely  remade  (use  your 
old  plate  as  an  emergency  spare) .  Also  repair 
and  tooth-replacement  service.  A  FULL 
MONTH  trial.  SEND  NO  MONEY-just  send 
your  name  and  address  for  full  details  FREE. 
TRU-GRIP  DENTAL  LABORATORY,  DepL  J  - 1 

127  No.  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago  2,  lllinoi* 


CANADIAN  MANUFACTURER  of  FIRST  GRADE 
BALER  and  BINDER  TWINE  desires  distributors. 
Write  to  —  DOON  TWINES,  Limited, 
KITCHENER,  ONTARIO 


FMII11ERS 

Or  Men  With  Farm  Experience 

WASTES 

AS  REPRESENTATIVES  FOR 
UNASSIGNED  TERRITORIES 

• 


ADD  TO  YOUR  EARNINGS  by  selling 
GUNSON’S  high  quality  field  and  veg¬ 
etable  seeds.  1958  selling  season  rapidly 
approaching.  Seeds  can  be  sold  with  other 
farm  lines.  Liberal  commissions  paid 
promptly.  No  experience  necessary.  Age 
no  barrier.  Ambitious  men  can  have  sub¬ 
stantial  earnings.  Our  reputation  backed 
by  69  years  of  continuous  service  to 
agriculture.  Write  today.  If  your  territory 
is  open  this  can  be  a  real  money-making 
opportunity  for  you. 

L.  P.  GUNSON  &  CO.,  Depl  K 

Seedsmen  Since  1888 


ROCHESTER  1,  NEW  YORK 


HARDER 

Get  the  facts  today  about 
the  practical,  economi¬ 
cal,  dependable  Harder 
Silos.  They’re  time- 
tested. 

You’ll  never  go  wrong 
with  a  Harder.  Write  for 
literature.  Harder  Silo 
Co.,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 

SILOS 


10.000  GALLONS 
BATTLESHIP  GRAY 
Exterior  Paint,  suitable  tor  mital  or  wood,  perfect 
condition,  packed  in  five-gallon  steel  cant.  Cancella¬ 
tion  on  large  Marine  order.  Price  $6.00  per  5  gal.  can. 


Cheek  with  order.  F.O.B.  RAHWAY.  NEW  JERSEY. 
COMMERCIAL  CHEMICAL  CO..  RAHWAY.  N.  J. 
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1957  Farm  Fairs  in  New  England 

Name  of  Fair 

Maine  location 

Dates 

Bangor  . 

.July  29-Aug.  3 

Cochnewagan  . 

.  Sept.  20-21 

Cumberland  Farmers’ . . . . 

.Sept.  23-28 

Franklin  County  . 

.Sept.  17-21 

Guilford  . 

.  Sept.  7 

Hancock  County  . 

. Blue  Hill . 

.  Aug.  31-Sept.  2 

Knox  County . 

.Aug.  20-24 

Litchfield  Farmers’ . 

.  Sept.  6-7 

Maine  State . 

.Sept.  2-7 

Northern  Maine . 

.  Aug.  5-10 

North  Penobscot  . 

.  Aug.  31-Sept.  2 

Oxford  County  . 

.  Sept.  9-14 

Piscataquis  Valley . 

.Aug.  23-24 

Pittston  . 

Aug.  9-10 

Readfield  Grange . 

.  Sept.  7 

Sagadahoc  . 

.Oct.  7-12 

Skowhegan  State . 

•  Aug.  10-17 

South  Kennebec  . 

.  Aug.  27-Sept.  2 

Washington  County . 

•  Sept.  12-15 

West  Oxford  . 

•  Sept.  29-Oct.  1 

West  Washington  . 

•  Aug.  21-24 

World’s  Fair  . 

.  Sept.  27-28 

York  County . 

New  Hampshire 

.  Aug.  23-24 

Atkinson  . 

-Aug.  23-25 

Cheshire  . 

.  Aug.  22-25 

Contoocook  . 

Coos  and  Essex . 

.  Aug.  30-Sept.  2 

Deerfield  . 

.  Sept.  26-29 

Mascoma  Valley . 

.  Aug.  22-25 

Northwood  . 

.  Sept.  6-8 

North  Haverhill . 

.  Aug.  4-6 

Rochester  . 

.Sept.  15-21 

Sandwich  . 

.Oct.  12 

State  . 

Vermont 

.Aug.  15-18 

Caledonia  County . 

.Aug.  22-24 

Champlain  Valley  Exposition ...  Essex  Junction . 

.  Aug.  26-31 

Connecticut  Valley  Exposition. . Bradford  . 

.Aug.  9-11 

Deerfield  Valley  . 

. Wilmington  . 

■  Sept.  21 

Orleans  County  . 

. Barton  . 

.  Aug.  14-18 

Rutland  . 

.Sept.  2-7 

Tunbridge  . 

Massachusetts 

.Sept.  12-14 

Barrington  . 

.  Sept.  8-14 

Brockton  . 

.  Sept.  8-14 

Eastern  States  Exposition 

.  Sept.  14-22 

Essex  County  . 

. Topsfield  . 

.  Sept.  1-7 

Franklin  County  . 

.  Sept.  8-11 

Highland  . 

.Aug.  30-31 

Hillside  . 

.Aug.  23-25 

Littleville  . 

.  Sept.  28-29 

Marshfield  . 

.Aug.  18-24 

Martha’s  Vineyard . 

.  Aug.  22-24 

Middleboro  . 

.  Aug.  4-10 

Spencer  . 

.  Aug.  31-Sept.  2 

Tri-County  . r 

.  Sept.  1-7 

Union  . 

.  Sept.  1-2 

Weymouth  . 

Rhode  Island 

-Aug.  11-17 

Rocky  Hill  . 

Connecticut 

.  Aug.  20-25 

Bgi  1m 

. .  Berlin  . 

.  Oct.  4-6 

Berlin  Grange  . 

.Sept.  13-14 

Bethlehem  . 

.Sept.  7-8 

Bridgewater  . 

•  Aug.  16-18 

Brooklyn  . 

.  Aug.  23-25 

Chester  . 

.Aug.  24-25 

Cohanzie  . 

.  Aug.  9-10 

Columbia  . 

•  Aug.  30-31 

Danbury  . 

.  Sept.  28-Oct.  6 

Durham  . 

.Sept.  28-30 

Glastonbury  Grange . 

.Oct.  12 

Goshen  . 

.  Aug.  31-Sept.  2 

Guilford  . 

.  Sept.  20-21 

Guilford-Madison  FFA... 

.  Sept.  7 

Uaddam  Neck  . 

•  Sept.  1-2 

Hamburg  . 

•  Aug.  17 

Harwinton  . 

.  Oct.  5-6 

Ledyard  . 

.  Sept.  7 

Litchfield  County  4-H .... 

•  Aug.  23-24 

Marlborough  Grange . 

•  Aug.  31-Sept.  1 

Meriden  Grange  . 

■  Sept.  20-21 

North  Haven  . 

•  Sept.  5-8 

Portland . 

.  Sept.  21-22 

Riverton . 

•  Oct.  12-13 

Stafford  . 

•  Oct.  3-6 

Terryville  . 

•  Sept.  14-15 

Union  . 

•  Sept.  24-25 

Wapping  . 

. Wapping  . 

•  Sept.  7 

Wethersfield  Grange . 

•  Sept.  5-6 

Winchester  . 

•  Aug.  10-11 

Woodstock . 

.  Aug.  31-Sept.  2 

ACRES 


When  an  old  farmei'  retires  and 
moves  to  town,  here  is  what  hap¬ 
pens,  as  his  wife  tells  it:  “I  used 
to  think  it  would  be  very  nice  to 
have  Henry  around  the  house  all  the 
time,  but  not  any  more.  When  I  am 
ready  to  make  the  bed,  he  is  sleep¬ 
ing.  When  I  wish  to  clean  the  living 
room,  he  is  loafing  there.  When  [ 
have  work  to  do  in  the  kitchen,  there 
he  is  puttering  around.  A  man  in  the 
house  is  an  awful  nuisance.  Some¬ 
times,  I  almost  wish.  .  .”  A  Ver¬ 
mont  farmer  found  that  out  for  him¬ 
self  when  he  sold  the  farm  and 
moved  to  town.  Three  months  of 
that  was  all  he  could  stand;  so  he 
bought  a  small  farm  and  moved  back 
to  the  country.  Now,  he  is  happy, 
contented  and  a  useful  member  of 
the  community.  He  tells  of  wading 
through  snow  to  help  a  neighbor 
collect  sap  and  of  using  his  horse  to 
help  a  neighbor  skid  logs  out  of 
the  woods. 

A  New  York  City  man  did  not  like 
my  remarks  about  union  labor,  so 
here  are  more.  When  honestly  and 
sensibly  conducted,  a  labor  union 
is  a  mighty  bulwark  of  the  plain 
people.  A  few  years  ago,  the  office 
workers’  union  in  Detroit  demanded 
and  got  a  five-day  week  with  no  loss 
of  pay.  Two  years  ago,  they  again 
demanded  and  were  granted  a  lot  of 
specials,  including  two  weeks’  paid 
vacation,  lay-off  pay  and  sick  bene¬ 
fits,  plus  double  holidays.  This  year, 
they  demanded  and  got  a  six-hour 
work  day  with  no  loss  of  pay.  Their 
average  pay  is  $90  a  week.  That 
means  $3.00  a  hour  or  $18  a  day. 
Where  does  the  money  come  from  to 
pay  that?  The  answer  is  that  it  comes 
right  out  of  your  pocket  every  time 
you  buy  anything  made  in  Detroit. 
Now,  I  ask  you,  how  many  of  you 
farmers  are  making  $18  a  day  for 
six  hours  of  work?  I  will  let  the 
dairyman  who  is  out  in  the  barn  at 
four  a.  m.  answer  that  question. 

I  do  not  claim  to  be  a  scientist 
but  I  am  more  and  more  convinced 
that  the  terrific  explosions  set  off 
by  Russia,  England  and  this  country 
are  responsible  for  some  of  this 
awful  weather.  Rivers  in  the  South¬ 
west  do  not  run  through  valleys  or 
have  high  banks  but  just  meander 
across  the  prairie.  As  I  write,  Okla¬ 
homa  has  just  had  19  inches  of  rain 


within  24  hours  with  the  result  that 
a  wall  of  water  10  feet  deep  and  50 
miles  wide  rolled  across  that  -State. 
Imagine  what  your  farm  would  be 
like  if  a  sudden  rush  of  10  feet  of 
water  swept  across  it!  In  addition, 
it  has  been  common  for  the  South¬ 
west  to  have  as  many  as  14  torna¬ 
does  in  one  day.  During  all  the  years 
we  have  lived  here,  we  never  had 
a  tornado.  Now  tornadoes  are  be¬ 
coming  as  common  here  as  they  aie 
farther  south. 

If  you  wonder  why  there  is  so 
much  crop  surplus  in  spite  of  our 
increased  population,  here  is  the 
reason.  Through  the  use  of  fertil¬ 
izers,  the  average  corn  yield  per  acre 
has  jumped  from  35  to  95  bushels. 
The  average  wheat  yield  has  jumped 
from  11  to  30  bushels.  A  few  years 
ago,  I  predicted  we  would  have  a 
machine  that  would  plow,  harrow  and 
plant  at  one  operation.  Now,  that 
machine  is  on  the  market  with  multi¬ 
ple  plow  that  takes  a  wide  strip 
across  the  field.  In  addition,  there 
is  now  on  the  market  an  eight-row 
cultivator.  Thus,  one  man  can  raise 
more  corn  than  five  men  could  a  few 
years  ago.  The  rapid  increase  in  big 
power  machinery  has  had  the  effect 
of  driving  thousands  of  small  farm¬ 
ers  off  the  farm.  A  farmer  today 
must  have  at  least  $25,000  invested 
in  machinery.  All  this  leads  to  the 
astonishing  fact  that,  although  farm 
population  decreases  each  year  by 
many  thousands,  crops  increase  each 
year  by  many  millions  of  bushels. 

Let  me  say  again  that  this  is  a 
grandly  beuatiful  world  and  it  is  a 
marvelous  blessing  to  be  on  top  of 
it  instead  of  under  it.  The  world 
grows  more  keenly  interesting  all  the 
time  as  radio  keeps  us  in  touch  with 
events  all  over  the  world.  There  are 
so  many  little  things  to  enjoy.  It  is 
about  time  for  the  milkweeds  to 
blossom  and  they  have  a  perfume 
which  no  drug  store  can  equal.  To¬ 
day,  as  I  was  hoeing,  a  bobwhite 
and  his  mate  were  calling  ^to  each 
other.  It  was  a  cheerful  sound,  and 
I  would  not  trade  one  pair  of  quail 
for  a  thousand  pheasants.  Like  all 
other  things,  there  must  be  an  end, 
so  here  we  are.  So,  carry  on,  and 
may  the  good  Lord  take  a  liking 
to  you.  L.  B.  Reber 

Berrien  County,  Mich. 


New  Building  for  Glass- 
boro,  N.  J.,  Produce  Assn. 

The  Gloucester  County  Agricult¬ 
ural  Cooperative  Assn.,  Inc.,  of 
Glassboro,  N.  J.,  opened  its  27th 
season  last  month  in  a  new 
auction  building.  The  $20,000  struc¬ 
ture  provides  expanded  modern  facili¬ 
ties  and  parking  space  for  farmers’ 
and  buyers’  trucks. 

The  Glassboro  auction,  one  of  nine 
farmer-owned  cooperative  produce 
markets  in  New  Jersey,  sold  $750,000 
worth  of  fruits  and  vegetables  last 
year.  Included  were  tomatoes,  onions, 
peaches,  snap  beans,  peppers,  sweet 
corn,  squash,  watermelons  and  egg 
plants. 

In  addition  to  the  auction  market, 
the  association  maintains  a  farm 
supply  department,  cold  storage 
plant,  sweet  potato  storage,  and 
frozen-food  lockers.  It  manufactures 
ice,  operates  a  mobile  feed-mixing 
and  grinding  unit,  and  delivers  poul¬ 
try  and  stock  feeds  in  bulk.  Total 
business  in  1956  amounted  to  more 
than  $1.5  million. 


Joseph  DeEugenio,  Glassboro,  is 
president  of  the  Gloucester  Co. 
Agricultural  Co-op.  Assn.;  Joseph  R. 
Macchei'one  of  Mullica  Hill  is  vice- 
president,  and  Ralph  B.  Starkey, 
Mullica  Hill,  is  secretary.  Thomas  B. 
Kirby,  treasurer,  is  also  general 
manager.  Charles  Holtzhauser,  Mulli¬ 
ca  Hill,  is  the  auctioneer. 


White  vs.  Red  Cedar  for 
Fence  Posts 

I  am  interested  in  a  white  cedar 
post  and  rail  fence  for  my  property. 
Can  you  tell  me  how  white  cedar 
compares  with  red  cedar  in  years  of 
life?  f.  y. 

Rockland  Co.,  N  .Y. 

According  to  tests  made  and  re¬ 
ported  by  the  Forest  Products  Lab¬ 
oratory,  Madison,  Wise.,  red  cedar 
is  considerably  more  resistant  to  de¬ 
cay  than  white  cedar.  Approximate 
comparative  life  of  untreated  fence 
posts  (heartwood):  red  cedar,  at 
least  20  years;  white  cedar,  10  to  15 
years.  j.  p. 
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Toward  Heaven  in  a  Hay  Rake — 

"My  Most  Remembered  Ride 99 


By  CASE  COTTRELL 


HAVE  travelled  on  the  rail¬ 
roads  and  on  the  water 

some,  and  once  on  the  horse 
cars  in  New  York  City.  I 
have  had  good  rides  on 

trolleys — I  saw  them  come 
and  go — and  I  have  ridden 
in  some  fine  automobiles.  I  have  been 
through  the  Hoosac  Tunnel  and  I 
have  bumped  along  in  stock  cars 

filled  with  cattle.  But  my  most 

memorable  ride  was  downhill  in  the 
teeth  of  the  two-wheeled;  self-dump 
hay  rake. 

It  was  a  nice  Saturday  afternoon  in 
the  early  part  of  September,  1912. 
The  hired  man  had  taken  the  day  off 
to  attend  a  fireman’s  field  day  in  the 
village.  We  had  drawn  the  heavy 
hay  the  day  before  and,  by  cleaning 
up  the  scatterings  this  day,  our  hay¬ 
ing  job  would  be  over  for  the  Sum¬ 
mer.  A  day  long  sought  for — and  for¬ 
ever  to  be  remembered! 

After  dinner  I  put  the  harness  on 


the  horses  and  started  for  the  fields. 
The  regular  gate  to  the  lot  had 
sides  too  narrow  for  passage  of  the 
rake,  and  there  was  a  great  drop  in 
the  road  there  anyway,  so  I  turned 
in  early  before  reaching  it.  The  piece 
that  remained  for  raking  was  level 
enough  on  the  bottom  by  the  gate 
but  it  extended  to  the  top  of  a  steep, 
steep  hill.  The  grade  of  that  knoll 
must  have  been  45  degrees;  and  it 
was  here  where  most  of  the  scatter¬ 
ings  were  strewn.  I  hitched  the  team 
to  the  rake  and  started  off  at  the 
bottom,  raking  sideways  so  that  the 
windrows  ran  up  and  down  the  hill. 
When  I  got  to  the  steepest  part,  I 
had  to  sit  in  an  almost  upright  po¬ 
sition  with  my  two  feet  pressed  upon 
the  angle  iron  in  front.  And  my 
weight,  added  to  the  wrench  of  the 
horses  as  we  swung  around,  was 
more  than  the  pole  could  stand.  It 
broke  clean  off.  I  was  thrown  for¬ 
ward  and,  losing  control  of  the  team, 
struck  their  hind  legs  almost  at  the 
same  time  the  angle  iron  did.  This 
scared  them  and  they  gave  such  a 
start  that  I  was  thrown  lengthwise 
into  the  teeth  of  the  rake.  I  knew 
I  was  in  a  spot  right  away  —  the 
horses  took  their  heads  —  and  I 
thought  quickly  of  my  young  wife, 
the  children,  and  the  debt  that  hung 
over  us  all.  I  asked  God  to  save  me. 
Conscious  of  the  precipitous  grade 
below  and  the  panic  of  the  horses,  I 
knew  if  He  did  not,  no  one  else 
could. 

At  first  the  hay  that  was  in  the 
rake  eased  the  tumbling  I  went 
through  as  the  horses  took  off.  Later, 
as  I  rolled  over  and  over  in  the  rake 
behind  the  fleeing  team,  my  fleshy 
nature  must  somehow  have  saved 
the  teeth  from  piercing  me  through 
and  through;  I  was  a  little  round 
already,  and  round  and  round  I  went. 
I  tried  to  keep  tucked  up  so  I  would 
not  hit  the  back  of  my  head  and  lose 
my  senses.  But  as  we  neared  the 
level  area  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill, 
with  the  horses  still  straight  out  in 
flight,  the  treatment  got  a  good  deal 
rougher.  The  padding  of  hay  had 
completely  dribbled  out,  and  I 
thought  “I  can’t  stand  this  any 
longer.”  And  the  fear  of  what  still 
might  come  was  even  worse.  I  won¬ 
dered  who  would  find  me  and  just 
where  they  would  pick  me  up,  if 


pick  me  up  they  could  at  all.  Again 
I  thought  of  my  wife,  our  baby  boy, 
the  growing  children  and  the  awful 
debt.  I  thought,  “Oh,  God,  but  if  it 
be  Thy  will,  please  save  me,  and  I 
will  tell  the  world.” 

By  then  the  bolting  horses  were 
nearing  the  narrow  gate  at  the  side 
of  the  field  where  we  had  entered 
what  now  seemed  like  an  age  and  a 
life  ago.  On  the  south  side  of  the 
gateway  there  was  an  old-fashioned 
set  post  and  on  the  north  side  a  new 
wire  fence  atop  a  stone  wall.  For  rea¬ 
son  or  no,  I  know  not,  the  horses 
ran  through  the  gate,  and  the  right 
wheel  cleared  the  post.  But  on  the 
other  side  the  wheel  ran  up  over  the 
wire  to  let  what  was  left  of  the  hay- 
rake  pole  drop  to  the  ground,  stick  in 
and,  like  the  pole  of  a  pole-vaulter, 
carry  the  rake — wheels,  teeth,  seat, 
frame  and  all — up  over  and  safely 
about  me.  “Heaven  and  earth  shall 
pass.  .  .”.  With  their  speed  and  mo¬ 
mentum,  the  horses  could  not  make 
the  turn  beyond  the  gate  onto  the 
road,  and  the  whole  contraption — 
team  and  all — plunged  over  the  bank 
into  the  deep-set  road  toward  the 


house.  The  horses  were  pinned  be¬ 
neath  the  rake. 

Meantime  I  had  landed  on  my 
hands  and  knees  in  the  gateway,  and 
soon  was  able  to  mutter,  “My  thanks, 
God!”  Then  I  got  to  my  feet,  wobbly 
at  first,  and  leaned  against  the  gate 
post.  The  horses  were  flat  in  the 
road,  their  lines  caught  so  that  their 
heads  were  yanked  outward,  the 
right  one’s  to  the  right  and  the  left 
one’s  to  the  left.  Neither  could  pos¬ 
sibly  get  up  without  help,  so  I 
started  toward  them.  But  they  began 
to  struggle  and,  in  the  condition  I 
was  in,  I  thought  if  I  tried  to  unhitch 
them  I  might  get  into  more  trouble 
than  that  I  was  already  in.  So  I  went 
back  to  my  post  to  think  it  out. 

I  had  no  belly  bands  on  the  har¬ 
ness,  so  the  only  straps  to  unbuckle 
were  on  the  hames;  all  the  others 
were  fitted  with  snaps.  Once  more  I 
started  for  the  horses,  this  time  to 
their  heads.  I  unsnapped  the  side 
straps  and  pulled  the  pole  strap 
through  the  ring  on  the  neck  yoke. 
Then  I  unbuckled  the  hame  strap  on 
the  right  one,  and  set  the  harness 
back  off  the  collar.  Soon  I  was  able 
to  unsnap  the  inside  crossline  and 


the  outside  line  and  crawl  back  out 
of  the  way.  “Get  up,  Kit”,  I  urged. 
She  struggled  to  her  feet  and  started 
up  the  road  on  a  trot.  I  did  the  same 
unstrapping  on  the  other  one  and 
crawled  back  out  of  the  way.  “Get 
up,  Minnie!’,  I  encouraged.  She,  too, 
got  quickly  to  her  feet,  and  headed 
up  the  road.  The  collars  were  still 
on  the  horses,  and  so  were  the 
bridles.  Incredibly,  neither  horse  had 
a  scratch  or  was  hurt  in  any  way. 

I  followed  them  toward  the  house,  i 
With  hat  gone,  shirt  ripped  from 
my  back,  pants  in  tatters,  I  must 
have  looked  pretty  near  gone.  Our 
oldest  boy,  who  was  four,  came  down 
the  road  and  said:  “Hello,  Pa”.  I 
said,  “Hello,  Leonard.  Where’s  your 
Mother?”  Her  health  was  poor  at  the 
time,  and  I  did  not  wish  to  frighten 
her.  The  girl  who  was  helping  us 
came  to  get  the  boy  so  he  would  not 
fall  off  the  embankment  and,  as  she 
picked  him  up,  she  asked,  “What  did 
you  let  the  horses  go  for  with  their 
collars  and  bridles  still  on”?  I  re¬ 
plied,  “They  got  away  from  me.” 
Then  my  wife  came  in  sight  and  said, 
“What  happened?  Where  are  your 
hat  and  shirt?”  “Don’t  be  fright¬ 
ened”,  I  said;  “I’ve  just  finished  a 
ride  downhill  in  the  teeth  of  the 
horse  rake.”  “Katie”,  I  asked  the 


through  the  gate  to  the  pasture?” 
She  was  good  with  horses. 

When  I  came  to  the  house,  I  tele¬ 
phoned  my  brothers  who  had  been 
working  in  sight  of  me  and  never 
saw  my  hay-hake  ride  at  all.  I  asked 
them  to  come  over  and  get  the  rake 
out  of  the  road — which  they  did,  and 
as  I  said  “Goodbye”  and  hung  up  the 
receiver,  everything  turned  black.  I 
dropped  down  to  the  couch  in  a  faint, 
the  only  time  before  or  since  in  my 
life  that  I  swooned.  And  that  night 
my  teeth  chattered  and  I  shook  like 
a  leaf  in  the  wind. 

But  to  complete  the  story.  Our 
lives  have  since  been  long,  and  they 
have  been  good.  And  only  this  re¬ 
mains.  I  told  the  Lord  I’d  tell  the 
world.  And  here  I  do.  Heaven  was 
never  nearer  than  in  my  hay-rake 
ride  downhill. 


New  York’s  Strawberry  Festival 


The  second  annual  N.  Y.  State 
Strawberry  Festival,  held  recently 
in  Brant,  Erie  County,  attracted 
more  than  45,000  people.  Growers, 
processors,  container  organizations 
and  brokei’s  all  woi’ked  together  to 
make  the  event  one  of  the  year’s 
outstanding  horticultural  festivals. 

Last  year  the  first  New  York  State 
Strawberry  Festival  raised  $1,000  for 
research  on  small  fruits  at  the 
Geneva  Station.  A  larger  fund  was 
one  of  the  principal  objectives  of 
the  second  festival.  The  biggest  part 
of  the  fund  is  raised  from  the  sale 
of  fresh  strawberries  donated  by 
growers.  Auction  of  prize-winning 
packages  of  strawberries  helps  swell 


the  proceeds  for  the  fruit  fund. 

This  year’s  festival  far  outdid  the 
1956  event.  A  giant  dinner  for  10,000 
climaxed  the  affair.  Broilers  were 
roasted  over  assembly-line  barbecue 
pits,  and  the  dessert,  of  course,  was 
delicious  strawberry  shortcake.  Carol 
Whitmer,  a  17-year  old  Fredonia  girl, 
was  selected  as  New  York’s  1957 
Strawberry  Queen. 

The  New  York  State  Strawberry 
Festival,  only  two  years  old,  is  fast 
becoming  one  of  the  outstanding 
festivals  in  the  East.  It  is  a  story  of 
processors,  canners,  growers  and  al- 
lie  men  all  working  together  to  pro¬ 
mote  strawberries. 

Robert  Dyment 


August  3,  1957 


KOOLS 

FORAGE  BLOWER 


to  handle  wilted  hay 
or  any  other  forage 


• . .  with  less  Horsepower  per  ton 
. . .  with  less  Manpower  J 

.  . .  with  less  Set-Up  Time 

•  EXCLUSIVE  SHRED  KNIVES... 

handles  wilted  hay  at  lull 
capacity 

•  PTO  Drive  .  .  .  No  belt  slippage 

•  Three  Wheeled  Mounting  .  .  . 

No  set-up  time  required. 

•  Adjustable  Blower  Outlet  . . . 

No  pipe  elbows  required. 
There's  a  big  difference  in  Forage 
Blowers.  A  difference  that  only  a 
demonstration  will  prove.  Ask  Your 
Kools  Dealer  for  such  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  or  Write 

KOOLS  BROTHERS,  INC. 

•  Appleton,  Wisconsin 


great  silos 


iri  i  iii 

TILE  CONCRETE 

BLOCK  STAVE 


great  name 

Only  Craine  lets  you  choose  the  silo 
just  right  for  your  farm — your  feed¬ 
ing  program.  WRITE  FOR  FREE 
CATALOG  AND  EASY  TERMS. 
Craine,  Inc.,  Dept. R-S17,  Norwich,  N.Y. 


N  THE  FUN 

DAIRYMEN  -  WIVES 


Win  a  FREE  gift  direct  from  Paris 

*  Vote  your  Favorite  Dairy  Barn 
Equipment  Dealer  and  wife  a  two 
week,  all  expense  paid  vacation  in 
Paris,  France  .  .  .  nothing  to  buy — 
no  obligations — 

Just  for  fun  .  .  .  open  to  all  dairy¬ 
men  —  all  dealers,  regardless  of 
manufacture  of  equipment  handled. 
Write  for  FREE  folder  on  gifts, 
rules 

STANDARD  EQUIPMENT,  INC. 
Box  2  Bel  Air,  Maryland 


i 
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"A  SQUARE  DEAL" 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  In  this  paper  Is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  ol 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler.  Irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  Identify  It,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Lesson  from  the  Milk  Dealers 

^pHE  excuse  most  frequently  cited  by  govern- 
*  ment  officials  for  denying,  or  compromis¬ 
ing,  dairymen’s  requests  for  milk  price  in¬ 
creases  is  the  supply-demand  formula.  If  sup¬ 
plies  are  reported  to  be  more  than  sufficient 
to  take  care  of  consumer  demands,  a  price 
increase  is  ruled  out  as  uneconomic.  This 
philosophy  has  had  the  full  support  of  the  milk 
dealer  fraternity  which  has  always  measured 
its  profits  by  long  milk -supplies. 

Now,  that  the  shoe  is  suddenly  on  the  other 
foot,  it  does  not  seem  to  fit. 

With  the  new  comprehensive  milk  order  in 
effect  on  August  1,  except  for  the  fluid  pricing 
formula  which  continues  unchanged  until  Oc¬ 
tober  1,  dealers  selling  fluid  milk  in  the  former 
I-C  markets  —  northern  New  Jersey  and  most 
of  upstate  New  York  —  have  wasted  no  time 
in  posting  consumer  price  increases.  Water- 
town  milk  dealers  jumped  the  gun  by  announc¬ 
ing  a  two-cent-a-quart  increase  30  days  in  ad¬ 
vance  —  on  July  1,  even  though  the  area  is 
not  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  new  order 
and  even  though  most  of  the  plants  serving 
local  customers  ship  no  milk  into  the  metro¬ 
politan  market.  As  we  go  to  press,  Utica  deal¬ 
ers  are  proposing  a  two-cent  increase,  Oneonta 
a  definite  three-cent  increase,  Syracuse  a  possi¬ 
ble  three-cent  increase,  and  Binghamton  a  two- 
cent  increase  now,  with  an  additional  cent  in 
30  or  60  days.  Northern  New  Jersey  dealers  are 
predicting  increases  from  1V2  to  three  cents 
per  quart. 

These  price  adjustments  are  necessary,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  dealers,  because  their  product 
cost,  previously  at  the  I-C  base  of  20  cents 
above  the  blend  price,  will  now  be  boosted  a 
minimum  of  $1.00  a  hundredweight.  A  two- 
cent-a-quart  price  rise  is  equivalent  to  94  cents 
a  hundredweight,  three  cents  to  $1.41. 

Whether  this  substantial  rise  in  price  can 
be  justified,  depending  on  the  dealer’s  oper¬ 
ation  of  manufacturing  facilities,  and  why 
dairy  farmers  will  receive,  at  most,  only  half- 
a-cent-a-quart  increase  in  their  blend  price, 
can  be  held  for  later  discussion.  At  this  point, 
it  is  significant  that,  regardless  of  the  supply- 
demand  relationship,  milk  dealers  are  wasting 
no  time  in  increasing  their  selling  price  to 
cover  increases  in  their  product  cost.  Evidently 
they  are  not  at  all  worried  about  the  possible 
excess  of  supply  over  demand;  their  profit 
margins  must  be  preserved,  regardless  of 
consequence. 

Yet  dairymen  are  not  even  allowed  a  price 
that  will  cover  bare  production  costs.  It  would 
certainly  seem  clear  that  what  is  sauce  for 
the  goose  should  likewise  be  sauce  for  the 
gander.  Farmers  would  therefore  do  well  to 
keep  these  dealer  price  gyrations  in  mind 
when  they  themselves  seek  higher  prices  under 
regulation,  or  when  they  are  in  a  position  to 
bargain  for  premiums  directly  with  their 
buyers. 


Exercises  in  Self-Control 

TWO  recent  announcements  —  one  from 
Washington,  D.  C.,  and  the  other  from 
Chicago,  Ill.  —  offer  encouragement  that  low 
prices  to  poultry  farmers  are  having  something 
more  than  just  statistical  and  bookkeeping  im¬ 
pact  on  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
on  the  nation’s  feed  businesses.  At  last  there 
is  a  realization  that  civil  servants  are  not  a 
breed  apart  and  that  feed  men  do  not  have  a 
special  license  in  life  above  that  justified  by 
their  service  to  farmer  customers.  It  was  only 
last  month  that  Senator  John  Williams  of 
Delaware  pointed  out  that,  while  the  poultry 
industry  was  suffering  from  one  of  the  most 
severe  gluts  in  its  history,  the  USDA  had  been 
going  merrily  along  financing  new  poultry 
facilities  at  a  rate  appropriate  to  a  national 
famine.  Constantly  increasing  protest  from 
farmers  indicates  that  the  real  trouble  today 
in  the  egg,  broiler  and  turkey  businesses  lies 
in  feed  men’s  doing  everything  possible  to 
maintain  and  increase  their  own  feed  sales. 

“Since  1954”,  the  USDA  says,  “poultry  pro¬ 
duction  has  generally  exceeded.  .  .increased 
consumer  demand,  resulting  in  declining  prices 
to  producers.  Increased  efficiencies  in  produc¬ 
tion  have  continued  but  they  have  not  been 
sufficient  to  offset  the  lower  prices.”  Conse¬ 
quently,  the  Department  has  obtained  agree¬ 
ment  from  governmental  and  private  lending 
agencies  “to  cooperate  to  bring  greater  sta¬ 
bility  to  the  poultry  industry  in  regard  to 
credit  that  would  expand  production.” 

In  a  recent  statement  from  Chicago,  the 
American  Feed  Manufacturers’  Association 
recognizes  that  “continued  production  of  poul¬ 
try  and  poultry  products  beyond  reasonable 
consumer  demand  can  result  in  prices  that  will 
be  ruinous  to  all.”  So,  a  special  committee  is 
undertaking  action  “to  voluntarily  bring  poul¬ 
try  production  into  a  more  realistic  balance 
with  anticipated  consumer  demand.”  Among 
recommendations  already  made  are :  ( 1 )  im¬ 
mediate  reduction  in  placement  of  broilers; 

( 2 )  discouragement  of  financing  for  new  pro¬ 
duction  facilities  until  needed;  (3)  curtail¬ 
ment  of  credit  and  contracting  practices  which 
contribute  to  overproduction;  and  (4)  promo¬ 
tion  of  production  and  credit  practices  which 
will  contribute  to  an  overall  balance  between 
poultry  production  and  consumption. 

While  these  professions  of  concern  by  the 
USDA  and  the  feed  industry  can  certainly  be 
called  tardy,  they  do  come  better  late  than 
never.  Poultry  farmers  have  had  quite  an  ex¬ 
perience  over  the  past  three  years  in  self- 
denial.  Let  us  anticipate  that  the  government 
and  the  feed  industry  will  now  live  up  to  their 
promises  of  self-control. 


Abolish  Bloc  Voting 

IT  is  evident  that  the  latest  attempt  by  govern¬ 
ment  officials  to  encourage  greater  producer 
participation  in  milk  referendums  was  not  a 
success.  In  New  York’s  recent  vote  on  the 
comprehensive  milk  order,  producers  were 
permitted  to  cast  individual  ballots  at  desig¬ 
nated  polling  places,  instead  of  balloting  by 
mail  as  in  previous  referendums. 

In  response  to  our  request  for  more  detailed 
information  on  the  votes  cast  by  individual 
dairy  farmers  whose  cooperatives  cast  bloc 
votes  and  whose  votes  were  thereby  cancelled 
out,  Dr.  C.  J.  Blanford,  referendum  agent,  re¬ 
ports: 

“This  is  in  reply  to  your  inquiry  concerning 
voting  in  the  June  25  referendum. 

“There  were  1,138  members  of  qualified  co¬ 
operative  associations  who  voted  by  ballot. 

Of  this  number,  1,050  approved  and  88  dis¬ 
approved.  All  of  these  votes  had  to  be  dis¬ 
qualified  because  their  associations  cast 
collective  ballots.” 

This  means  that  only  3.25  per  cent  of  pro¬ 
ducer-members  of  cooperatives  elected  to  cast 
individual  ballots  —  1,138  out  of  34,802. 

Of  the  20,842  dairy  farmers,  not  members 
of  cooperatives  and  therefore  eligible  to  vote 
individually,  only  2,394  cast  ballots  —  11.48  per 
cent. 

It  is  too  bad  that  this  attempt  to  get  out 
a  more  representative  farmer  vote  was  not 
successful,  but  it  certainly  comes  as  no  sur¬ 
prise.  The  basic  weakness  in  the  whole  referen¬ 


dum  system  is  the  bloc  vote  allowed  to  co¬ 
operatives.  It  forecloses  producer  participation 
and  discourages  producer  interest — both  essen¬ 
tials  in  any  truly  representative  farm  program; 
and,  worst  of  all,  it  is  a  serious  divisive  in¬ 
fluence  as  between  cooperative  members  and 
cooperative  management,  educational  meet¬ 
ings,  bogus  as  they  are,  to  the  contrary  not¬ 
withstanding. 

The  next  —  and  final  —  step  is  to  wipe  bloc 
voting  off  the  statute  books. 


To  Keep  the  Record  Straight 

LAST  month  a  national  farm  magazine  re¬ 
ported  as  follows:  “Price  spreads  are  here 
to  stay  and  there’s  not  anything  Congress  can 
do  about  them  this  year.  That’s  the  conclusion 
of  a  congressional  food  price  spread  study 
made  by  a  House  subcommittee  headed  by 
Rep.  Anfuso,  Brooklyn.” 

Upon  this  report  being  brought  to  Mr. 
Anfuso’s  attention,  he  replied  to  The  Rural 
New  Yorker:  “Thank  you  for  bringing  to  my 
attention  the  statement  in  ....  I  am  not 
at  all  responsible  for  the  statement.  The  study 
will  definitely  continue.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
am  planning  a  tour  of  New  York  State  in  the 
Fall  getting  the  story  directly  from  the  farm¬ 
ers  and  consumers.  Full  scale  hearings  are 
planned  here  in  Washington  commencing 
in  January,  and  extending  to  other  parts  of  the 
United  States,  confined  to  specific  foods,  show¬ 
ing  the  spreads  on  each  and  what  can  be  done. 
Victor  L.  Anfuso” 


What  Farmers  Say 

I  was  most  impressed  with  your  editorial  “A 
Federal  Milk  Order  Is  Not  the  Final  Answer” 
appearing  in  your  July  6  issue,  and  I  wish  to 
congratulate  you  on  it. 

I  am  a  dairy  farmer  by  avocation  and  have  been 
for  six  years.  I  would  be  the  first  to  admit  that 
such  brief  experience  would  hardly  qualify  me 
as  an  expert  farmer.  But  the  marketing  of  milk 
is  not  a  question  of  farming,  it’s  a  matter  of  eco¬ 
nomics,  and  in  this  respect  I  feel  more  qualified 
to  speak  than  most  farmers,  for  my  vocation  for 
20  years  (except  for  a  few  in  the  armed  services) 
has  been  the  practical  application  of  economics. 
For  seven  years  I  have  been  the  partner  in  charge 
of  Economic  Research  &  Securities  Analysis  in 
an  investment  banking  house.  My  livelihood  has 
depended  on  the  accurate  analysis  of  economic 
conditions. 

It  is  because  of  that  background  plus  my  re¬ 
cent  experiences  as  a  dairy  farmer  that  prompt 
me  to  agree  with,  and  approve,  the  sense  and  con¬ 
clusions  in  your  editorial.  h.  s. 


It  was  certainly  gratifying  to  read  your  timely 
articles  in  the  July  6  issue,  such  as,  “A  Federal 
Milk  Order  Is  Not  the  Final  Answer”  and  “Bloc 
Voting  At  Its  Worst.” 

In  my  opinion,  some  of  the  other  farm  papers 
of  New  Jersey  and  New  York  are  floundering 
around  as  though  helpless  to  face  the  facts.  Why 
does  the  Dairymen’s  League,  for  instance,  spend 
so  much  for  such  advertising  as  they  do,  and  yet 
we  find  them  listed  so  poorly  in  prices  paid  for 
milk? 

It  is  a  Godsend  that  you  have  the  courage  of 
your  conviction  in  these  strenuous  times.  You 
are  serving  a  great  cause,  not  only  to  farmers 
but  to  humanity  as  a  whole. 

I  trust  you  will  continue  your  high  caliber  pub¬ 
lication  as  in  the  past.  I  know  we  can  count  on 
you.  h.  M.  A. 


Brevities 

“I  will  say  of  the  Lord,  He  is  my  refuge  and 
my  fortress:  my  God;  in  Him  will  I  trust  —  Psa. 
91:2. 

According  to  Edison  Electric  Institute,  98.3  per 
cent  of  all  farms  in  the  Northeast  are  now  sup¬ 
plied  with  electric  power. 

Plastics  have  now  been  experimentally  used 
for  fertilizer  hoppers,  truck  fenders,  liquid  fer¬ 
tilizer  and  spray  tanks,  seed  plates  and  metering 
equipment. 

Tenancy  on  New  York  farms  is  declining.  In 
1920,  19  per  cent  of  the  State’s  farms  were  oper¬ 
ated  by  tenants;  today  the  figure  is  only  five  per 
cent. 

There  are  six  key  spots  for  fire  extinguishers 
around  the  farm,  according  to  the  N.  Y.  State 
College  of  Agriculture:  the  hay  mow,  the  cow 
stable,  garage,  cellar  entry,  kitchen,  and  house 
vestibule. 
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Ways  and  Means  to  Prevent 

Wind  Damage  to  Buildings 


Farmers  in  regions  where  hurri¬ 
cane  winds  occur  can  do  much  in 
the  construction  and  reinforcement 
of  farm  buildings  to  prevent  damage. 
In  recent  years  along  the  East  Coast, 
farm  buildings  have  suffered  heavy 
damage  from  winds  during  the  late- 
summer  season.  Storm  winds  exceed¬ 
ing  75  miles  an  hour — generally  called 
winds  of  hurricane  force — can  cause 
tremendous  damage  to  buildings  of 
ordinary  construction.  These  winds 
may  also  be  called  cyclones,  depend¬ 
ing  on  their  point  of  origin  or  where 
they  occur.  Regardless  of  what  they 
are  called,  they  can  be  costly. 

But  making  new  or  existing  build¬ 
ings  strong  enough  to  resist  such 
winds  need  not  be  expensive.  For 
example,  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  estimates  it  would  cost 


only  an  additional  $76 — or  10  cents 
per  hen — to  make  a  30-  by  72-foot 
frame  poultry  house  strong  enough 
to  resist  a  108-mile-an-hour  wind. 
It  is  not  practicable  to  make  farm 
buildings  strong  enough  to  resist  the 
full  force  of  tornadoes,  which  are 
extremely  violent  in  a  narrow  path. 
But  construction  measures  will  help 
protect  buildings  located  on  the 
fringes  of  a  tornado. 

Studies  by  engineers  of  the  USDA’s 
Agricultural  Research  Service  show 
that  failure  of  buildings  to  withstand 
winds  is  usually  caused  by  one  or 
more  of  the  following  structural 
weaknesses:  (1)  inadequate  founda¬ 
tions,  (2)  lack  of  adequate  anchor¬ 
age  of  sills  to  foundations,  (3)  inade¬ 
quate  fastening  of  studs  and  posts  to 


sills,  (4)  insufficient  bracing  of  walls 
and  roof,  (5)  inadequate  fastening 
of  roof,  (6)  inadequate  fastening  of 
roof  rafters  to  plates  or  side  walls, 

(7)  improper  installation  of  roofing, 

(8)  decay  and  deterioration,  and  (9) 
insufficient  bracing  and  anchorage 
and  weak  mortar  joints  in  unit  ma¬ 
sonry  buildings. 

Several  essential  construction  steps 
can  be  taken  to  safeguard  buildings 
likely  to  be  subjected  to  strong 
winds.  Foundations  should  be  heavy 
enough  and  deep  enough  to  resist 
overturning  and  lifting;  the  super¬ 
structure  should  be  anchored  secure¬ 
ly  to  the  foundation.  All  joints  be¬ 
tween  framing  members  should  be 
strong  enough  to  resist  horizontal 
forces  and  uplift,  and  all  walls  should 
be  braced  to  resist  horizontal 
pressure  and  suction.  Good  materials 
and  workmanship  are  essential.  If 
possible,  locate  buildings  so  they  will 
be  protected  from  winds  by  hills  or 
windbreaks,  such  as  groves  of  trees. 


Preventives  against  decay  and  ter¬ 
mites  are  also  advised. 

Engineers  suggest  the  use  of  knee 
braces  to  reinforce  and  strengthen 
frame  farm  buildings  against  possi¬ 
ble  wind  damage.  Similar  bracing 
properly  applied  is  desirable  in  new 
frame  construction.  During  stress 
from  heavy  winds,  building  failures 
tend  to  occur  at  the  weakest  points 
which  are  likely  to  be  at  joints. 
Proper  nailing  of  framing  members 
can  materially  affect  the  way  a 
structure  stands  up  against  the  wind. 
Steel  straps,  plates  and  similar  con¬ 
nectors  are  suggested  for  key  struct¬ 
ural  points.  Anchor  rods  and  anchor 
bolts  to  tie  together  footing,  founda¬ 
tion  and  superstructure,  and  perma¬ 
nent  or  temporary  tie  rods  to  stiffen 
structures  are  among  devices  that 
can  prevent  wind  damage. 


Laziness  travels  so  slowly  that 
poverty  soon  overtakes  him.  — 
Benjamin  Franklin,  Way  to  Wealth, 
Pt.  1. 


From  the  Finger  Lakes 

It  is  not  so  early  in  the  morning 
now  when  the  day  pushes  back  the 
curtain  of  night  and  the  bird  chorus 
sounds  its  first  joyous  notes.  It  is 
just  over  a  month  ago  that  the 
year  had  half  a  birthday  and  already 
there  is  a  difference  in  the  time  when 
the  sun  slips  away  at  closing  time. 

Overhead  in  the  red  oak  at  the 
edge  of  her  cup-like  cradle,  the  white¬ 
eyed  vireo  calls  the  same  notes  over 
and  over  to  tiny  heads  stretching  up 
from  the  nest.  The  vireo’s  so-called 
song  has  often  been  termed  mo¬ 
notonous,  and  perhaps  it  is.  But 
while  the  bobolink,  song  sparrow  and 
wood  thrush  fill  the  air  with  melody 
now,  their  songs  end  in  early  Au¬ 
gust.  The  vireo’s  clear  whistle  is 
heard  until  the  strongest  hint  of 
Autumn. 

Chick  and  Dee  look  ruffled  and 
dingy  after  raising  four  babies 
against  many  odds  this  season.  A 
chipmunk  persisted  in  trying  to  use 
their  home  as  a  storehouse  for 
cherry  pits;  a  nosey  wren  looked  in 
the  apple-tree  retreat  many  times  a 
day.  Even  though  the  wren  was  at¬ 
tacked  and  thoroughly  beaten  by  the 
ever-watchful  Dee,  there  was  more 
trouble  when  bees  decided  to  use  that 
old  tree.  Fortunately,  along  came  a 
newcomer  here,  a  kingbird,  and  de¬ 
voured  the  bees  with  relish!  Now  the 
family  of  tiny  black-capped  chicka¬ 
dees  has  followed  coaxing  parents 
to  explore  the  wooded  world.  Some 
day  when  Summer  has  grown  old, 
they  will  all  be  back  wearing  fresh 
black  and  white  to  eat  new  walnut 
meats,  help  themselves  to  sunflower 
seeds  and  choose  odd  night-time 
homes  for  Winter. 

The  southwest  wind  turns  the 
leaves  wrong  side  out,  which  fore¬ 
casts  storm.  Ellen  R.  Hawkes 

Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Brainard  Steel 


As  shoion  above,  beams  in  many 
dairy  barns  are  overloaded  with 
baled  hay  and  heavy  equipment 
stored  on  the  upper  floor.  Added 
sitpport  can  be  furnished  with  a  row 
of  “Tel-o-Posts”,  neio  adjustable 
house  jacks. 

August  3,  1957 


How  many  telephone  calls  to  an  acre  of  lettuce? 


Telephone  Manager  Hangas  reviews  plans  for  the  telephone 
service  being  installed  in  Mr.  Tashiro’s  new  farm  home. 


That’s  an  important  question  for  Matt  Hangas, 
telephone  manager  in  Las  Cruces,  New  Mexico,  where 
lettuce,  cotton  and  othef  produce  are  the  main  crops. 

Under  Matt’s  guidance,  rural  telephones  have  dou¬ 
bled  in  the  last  seven  years.  Matt  works  constantly  to 
improve  service  for  his  farm  customers. 

Take  the  case  of  Harry  H.  Tashiro.  Managing  his 
400-acre  farm  takes  a  lot  of  telephone  calls  ...  to  con¬ 
tact  shipping  points,  to  make  irrigation  arrangements 
with  Elephant  Butte  Dam  and  to  get  prompt  service 
for  his  machinery. 

Matt  arranged  telephone  service  in  keeping  with 
Harry’s  needs.  It  includes  an  individual  line  and  a 
number  of  additional  phones  in  handy  locations. 

In  Bell  System  rural  areas,  there  are  thousands  of 
telephone  men  and  women  like  Matt  Hangas  who  plan 
for  tomorrow  while  they  fill  the  needs  of  today.  In 
that  way,  telephone  service  is  improving  continually 
in  their  home  communities. 

BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


It  takes  a  great  many  telephone  calls  before  lettuce  from  Harry  H.  Tashiro  s 
farm  in  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  reaches  the  nation’s  dinner  tables. 
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SHOPPING  FOR  A  NEW  SILO? 


You’ll  save  with  a 

tfgUt  CONCRETE  SILO 


Free  folder.  Mail  coupon  today. 


~  universaT  steel*silo  CO.  ~i 

Box  217  R  Weedsport.  N.  Y.  | 
Please  send  folder  without  obligation,  j 

Name  _ | 

I 

Address  _ J 

I 

City _ _ | 


DUNCAN  DOZER  BLADE 


For:  TD-6,  TD-9,  TD14,  D2,  D4,  D6, 
HD5,  HD6,  Cletrac  A,  B,  D,  OC6, 
OC12.  Also  Loaders.  Write  for 
price,  specify  Model. 

WAYNE  R.  WYANT,  REP. 
New  Bethlehem,  Pa. 


PAINT 

SNOW  WHITE  TITANIUM  ,  LEAD  and  OIL  j 
GUARANTEED  NOT  TO  PEEL 
$4.95  Value,  Factory  Price,  $2.25  Gallon.  Free  Sample 
SNOW  WHITE  COMPANY, 

R.  N.  Y.,  TOLEDO,  OHIO 


NO  TRESPASSING  SIGNS  —  12^  EACH.  Weather-  j 
proof.  Minimum  order  25.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Postage  paid  ! 
on  cash  orders.  Write—  M.  J.  MANNELLA, 

721  STATE  STREET.  UTICA.  NEW  YORK 


Good  Livestock  Books 


Bovine  Mastitis, 

Little  and  Plastridge . $9.00 

The  Stockman’s  Handbook, 

M.  E.  Ensminger .  8.50 

Feeds  and  Feeding, 

F.  B.  Morrisson. . . . . 9.50 

Beef  Cattle, 

Roscoe  Snapp  .  6.50 

Breeding  Better  Livestock, 

Rice  and  Andrews .  7.00 

Introductory  Animal  Science, 

W.  P.  Garrigus .  6.50 

Sheep  Science, 

Wm.  G.  Kammlade .  6.50 

Fur  Farming  for  Profit, 

Frank  Ashbrook  .  5.00 

Artificial  Insemination  of  Farm 
Animals, 

Perry  and  Bartlett .  5.00 

Raising  Swine, 

Deyoe  and  Krider .  6.25 

Management  &  Feeding  of  Sheep, 

E.  T.  Baker .  4.50 

The  Meat  We  Eat, 

P.  T.  Ziegler .  5.00 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 


SUMMER  SORES 

Chafed  Udders.  Foot  Cracks, 
Wire  Cuts,  Teat  Sores,  Cowpox* 

*BIu-Kote  reduces  pus  formation, 
dries  up  secretions.  It  stays  on:  Ef¬ 
fective  against  both  bacterial  and 
common  fungus  infections.  Pro¬ 
motes  rapid  healing.  4  oz.  dauber 
bottle  $1  at  drug  and  farm  stores 
or  by  mail  postpaid. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO.  •  MORRIS.  N.Y. 


DRAINS 

IRRIGATES 


cellars,  cisterns,  wosh  tubs;  '<£••}  ~1‘ 

-  CIRCULATES  -  SPRAYS  1 


Pumps  3.000  GPH;  450  GPH  80'  high;  or 
1,800  GPH  from  25'  well.  Use  %  to  %  HP 
motor.  Coupling  Included  free.  1*  In¬ 
let;  34"  outlet.  Stainless  steel  shaft. 

Won’t  rust  or  clog!.... . $7.95 

Heavy  Duty  Ball-Bearing  Pump 
Up  to  7,500  GPH;  or  3,000  GPH 
from  25'  well.  1%"  inlet;  1"  out¬ 
let  $12.95.  Postpaid  if  cash  with  order.  Don’t  delay — 
send  for  yours  today!  MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE. 
LABAWCO  PUMPS  ,  BelleMead  I9B,  New  Jersey 


ANNUAL  LIVESTOCK 
and  DAIRY  ISSUE 

SEPTEMBER  7 


The  1957  Livestock  and  Dairy  Issue  will  go 
to  press  in  just  a  few  short  weeks.  This 
popular  edition  will  contain  articles  and 
features  by  leading  experts  and  educators  in 
the  livestock  field  today.  In  addition,  cover¬ 
age  of  the  New  York  State  Fair  will  create 
an  even  greater  reader  interest  in  this 
single  issue. 

Here’s  an  exceptional  opportunity  to  present 
your  sales  message  before  a  vast  and  in¬ 
terested  audience  of  more  than  300,000  at 
a  minimum  cost.  Even  if  you  do  not  have 
stock  to  sell  at  present,  a  small  ad  publi¬ 
cizing  your  farm  and  herd  will  be  a  valuable 
asset  for  future  sales. 


THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


Improving  the  Herd — and  Breed 

Good  feeding  and  management  supple - 
merit  fine  breediug  for  the  success  of 
this  Orleans  County 9  iV.  Y.  Holstein  herd . 


’EVELOPMENT  of  an  out¬ 
standing  herd  of  dairy 
cattle  is  such  a  funda¬ 
mental  achievement  on  a 
farm  and  in  the  world  that 
it  is  always  worthy  of 
special  attention.  There  is 
usually  a  fine  human  story  of  in¬ 
telligent  planning  and  patient  work 
connected  with  it. 

The  Holstein  herd  that  Raymond 
and  Beatrice  Corser  of  Lyndonville, 
N.  Y.,  have  developed  is  an  excep¬ 
tional  herd.  Last  year  it  finished 
DHIA  test  with  14,475  pounds  of  milk 
and  560  pounds  of  fat.  It  was  first 
in  Orleans  County  for  butterfat  pro¬ 
duction.  And  almost  two  of  every 
three  cows  in  the  27-head  milking 
string  are  first-  or  second-calf  heifers. 

Starting  in  1937,  the  Corsers  began 


Raymond  Corser  of  Orleans  Co.,  N. 
Y.,  can  stand  with  a  feeling  of  real 
satisfaction  beside  the  productive 

Holstein  herd  he  has  developed. 

building  the  herd  with  the  purchase 
of  just  one  purebred  Holstein  calf — 
Queen,  a  fine  individual  from  Carl 
Hakes’  herd  in  Barre  Center.  But  it 
was  not  until  seven  years  later  that 
Ray  bought  additional  registered  Hol- 
steins.  Nevertheless,  Queen  had  so 
well  begun  her  reproductive  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  present  herd  that  the 
registered  foundation  was  surely,  if 
slowly,  being  laid.  Today,  more  than 
half  the  herd  traces  back  to  Queen. 
In  1945,  some  grade  cows  were  traded 
off  for  four  additional  registered  Hol- 
steins,  and  later  Ray  and  Beatrice 
bought  two  more  purebred  animals. 
These  seven  Holsteins  purchased  in 
the  1940’s,  except  for  bulls,  are  the 
only  registered  animals  that  have 
been  brought  into  the  Corser  herd. 
Fortunately,  they  all  dropped  a  high 
proportion  of  heifer  calves  and,  of 
the  61  head  now  in  the  herd,  only 
one  is  not  home-bred. 

Farmers  who  develop  dairy  herds 
through  breeding  and  culling  have 
achieved  real  personal  progress,  and 
their  success  necessarily  adds  to  the 
wealth  of  the  nation.  When  the 
Corser  herd  first  went  on  test  in 
1947,  its  14  cows  averaged  9,340 
pounds  of  milk  and  325  pounds  of 
fat.  Last  year  its  average  was  more 
than  5,000  pounds  of  milk  and  200 
pounds  of  fat  greater.  In  1956,  nine 
cows  in  the  herd  averaged  more  than 


600  pounds  of  butterfat  in  305  days 
of  production;  nine  first-calf  heifers 
made  over  500  pounds  of  fat,  three 
being  over  600  pounds.  The  high 
cow  in  the  herd,  a  daughter  of  Noel 
Victor,  produced  15,960  pounds  of 
milk  and  720  pounds  of  fat. 

The  Corsers  have  been  following 
Mt.  Victoria  bloodlines,  through 
Montvic  Chieftan  7th,  in  building 
their  herd.  In  1948,  Noel  Victor,  a 
son  of  Pebble  Beach  Prince  of  Wayne 
and  a  grandson  of  Chieftan  7th  was 
purchased,  and  in  two  and  a  half 
years  of  eventual  service  he  sired  12 
daughters.  His  proof  on  seven  of  them 
now  shows  a  3,715-pound  milk  and  a 
158-pound  fat  increase  over  dams. 
In  1951,  Noelwood  Chief  16,  a  double 
grandson  of  Chieftan  7th,  was  od- 
tained,  and  he  was  used  until  lest 
year;  although  his  proving  is  not 
yet  complete,  his  daughters  show 
much  promise  both  at  the  pail  and  in 
Holstein  type.  The  present  Corser 
hull,  Noel  Gold  Plutocrat,  is  an  out- 
cross  away  from  Chieftan  7th  blood. 
But  future  bulls  will  go  back  to  the 
Chieftan  breeding  from  time  to 
time.  Montvic  Chieftan  7th  is  truly 
a  keystone  to  the  sound  breeding  and 
building  of  the  Corser  herd. 

The  grain-to-milk  ratio  in  the  herd 
over  a  year  averages  about  one  to 
3.3.  In  addition  to  the  home-grown 
grain  mixture,  which  is  about  15  per 
cent  protein,  the  milking  herd  con¬ 
sumes  some  40  pounds  of  silage  every 
day.  The  earliest  cut  grass  is  put 
into  the  silo,  and  later  cuttings  are 
dried  for  high  quality  hay.  Plenty  of 
corn  silage  is  made,  too.  The  silage 
provides  about  a  third  of  the  herd’s 
total  digestible  nutrients.  Winter 
barn  feeding  is  so  generous  and  effec¬ 
tive  that  the  herd  actually  drops 
slightly  in  production  when  it  goes 
out  to  grass  in  Spring. 

Ray  Corser  feels  that  one  of  the 
most  important  moves  made  for  the 
herd  in  recent  years  has  been  that 
to  year-round  feeding  of  silage.  The 
cows  are  always  assured  of  getting 
plenty  of  high  quality  roughage. 
Heifers  are  grained  up  to  a  year  of 
age,  then  roughed  at  pasture  and 
barnyard  for  a  year  or  so.  Shortly 
before  freshening,  they  run  into 
stanchions  again  for  grain,  mean¬ 
while  in  Winter,  of  course,  having  a 
continuous  supply  of  good  roughage. 
Another  apparent  secret  of  success 
in  obtaining  such  high  production  is 
that  the  cows  are  regarded  and 
managed  as  individuals.  Each  has  the 
attention  it  needs  and  flourishes  on. 
There  is  nothing  irregular  about 
management  and  herd  operation; 
things  are  done  on  a  sensible  steady 
schedule.  The  Corsers’  rigid  culling 
program  is  presently  being  directed 
toward  narrowing  the  herd  down  to 
the  three  outstanding  cow  families 
which  DHIA  herd  analyses  helped 
point  out.  While  the  herd  experi¬ 
ences  very  little  mastitis  or  breed- 


Roughage  is  one  of  the  secret’s  of  the  Corsers ’  success  with  their  Holstein 
herd.  Breeding  and  management  play  a  big  part,  of  course,  but  year-round 
availability  of  high  quality  hay,  silage  and  pasture  may  most  motivate  the 

Mgh  production  of  milk  and  fat. 
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ing  trouble,  a  veterinarian  checks 
them  frequently.  This,  of  course, 
may  be  the  reason  for  so  little 
trouble. 

These  Orleans  County  farmers  have 
developed  their  outstanding  herd  of 
Holsteins  through  careful  selection 
of  sires,  an  excellent  year-round 
feeding  program,  intelligent  culling, 
and  dedicated  family  labor.  Rather 
than  resting  at  the  current  level  of 
efficiency  and  productivity,  however, 
they  aim  at  future  improvement. 
Just  as  the  present  success  of  the 
high  Holstein  herd  depends  on  their 
work  and  thought  of  the  past,  so 
does  future  progress  rest  only  on 
their  hope  and  ambition.  Started  on 
such  a  strong  foundation  and  built 
with  such  care  and  thrift,  the  future 
building  of  the  Corser  herd  heads 
higher.  If  its  rewards  are  as  great 
as  the  admiration  and  satisfaction 
their  present  herd  and  family  opera¬ 
tions  generate,  they  will  indeed 
be  great.  H.  A.  Smith,  Jr. 
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JERSEY  CATTLE  DISPERSAL 

MONDAY  AUGUST  19th,  1957  —  1:00  O’clock  Daylight  Time 

The  Entire  Prize  Winning,  Heavy  Producing  Herd  of 
MR.  HOWARD  GLADSTONE,  NEWBURGH,  NEW  YORK 

THE  GLADSTONE  FARM  IS  LOCATED  ON  N.  Y.  ROUTE  207  FOUR  MU  FS  wfrt  of 
NEWBURGH  AND  10  MILES  EAST  OF  GOSHEN.  ONLY  A  HALF  MILE  BAS'?  OF 
STEWART  AIRFORCE  BASE.  ONLY  A  SHORT  WAY  FROM  THE  THRUWAY 
_____  t  LEAVE  THE  THRUWAY  AT  INTERCHANGE  17  THRUWAY. 

?}  Hlih  PIas?>  Heavy  Producing  JERSEY  COWS  and 
HEI1ERS.  Many  Freshening  for  Winter  and  Early  Fall  Production. 
_  e  ..  .  Many  Freshening  for  the  Fall  Shows 

We  Will  Sell  the  OUTSTANDING  BULL  MARLU  TALISMAN  COMMA vno  a 

RA iN76?  °sUk°f  TAMIf;V?ANJCOMMANDO  EEARL,  EXCELLENT, 

K.  ol  M.  201-  36o-II,  767-  5.8%-  682  Silver  Medal  and  3-3-365-13,  667-832  fat  Gold  Medal 

FOR  CATALOG  WRITE  —  a’ 

PAUL  SPANN,  Sales  Manager,  FAR  HILLS,  NEW  JERSEY 
Russell  Hammitt,  Coatesville,  Pa.  —  S.  Braden  King,  Auctioneer 
HOWARD  GLADSTONE,  Owner,  NEWBURGH,  NEW  YORK 


June  Milk  Prices 

The  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent 
milk  by  cooperatives  and  dealers  re¬ 
porting  for  the  month  of  June  1957 
are: 

Per  100  Lbs.  Per  Qt. 

Lehigh  Valley  Co-op _ $4.86  $.1034 

Monroe  Co.  Producers. . .  4.80  .1021 
Hillsdale  Prod.  Co-op.. 

Bullville  Dist.  Corp . . . 

Crowley’s  Milk  Co ... . 

Delaware  Co.  Co-op . . . 

Sullivan  Co.  Co-op .... 

Erie  Co.  Co-op . 

Bovina  Center  Co-op.. 

Arkport  Dairies  . 

Chateaugay  Co-op . 

Conesus  Milk  Co-op... 

Fly  Creek  Valley  Co-op 
Grandview  Dairy  .... 

No.  Blenheim  Co-op.. 

Rock  Royal  Co-op . 

Rose  Lake  Dairies.... 

Sealtest  Sheffield  Farm 
Dairymen’s  League  _  3.62  .077 

Fat,  freight  and  other  differentials  and 
charges  vary,  and  the  actual  return  is  more 
to  some  and  less  to  others,  especially  in  the 
case  of  dealers  and  cooperatives  owning 
more  than  one  plant.  The  Market  Adminis¬ 
trators’  prices  are:  New  York  $3.72;  Buffalo 
$3.67;  Rochester  $3:92. 

The  average  cost  of  production  for  June 
3957  was  $5.87  per  cwt.  of  3.5  per  cent  milk. 
This  is  in  accordance  with  an  analysis  made 
by  D.  L.  Cunningham,  N.  Y.  State  College 
of  Agriculture,  Cornell  University. 

Price  to  farmers  per  quart;  blend  (3.5  per 
cent  milk  201-210  mile  zone)  —  7.91  cents; 
Class  I-A  (fluid)  —  10.7  cents.  Consumer  re- 
tail  price  per  quart,  N.  Y.  metropolitan  area 
approved  milk,  doorstep  in  glass  —  28  cents; 
at  stores,  in  paper  —  23-25  cents. 
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Well,  there’s  one  dry  spell  that 
ended  with  a  bang! 

NYABC  Cattle  Show  at 
Ithaca  Aug.  2-3 

The  7th  annual  cattle  show  of  the 
New  York  Artificial  Breeders’  Co¬ 
operative  will  be  held  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  17th  annual  business 
meeting  at  the  bull  farm  on  Judd 
Falls  Road  in  Ithaca,  Aug.  2-3.  All 
persons  interested  in  fine  dairy  cattle 
are  invited;  over  400  head  of  arti 
ficially  sired  dairy  cattle  will  be 
shown  in  61  classes.  Special  features 
of  the  show  this  year  include  selec¬ 
tion  of  NYABC’s  1957  dairy  queen, 
a  junior  showmanship  contest,  a  sire 
parade,  a  Friday  evening  dance,  free 
milk,  and  entertainment  for  children. 
Judges  at  the  cattle  show  are  Hilton 
Boynton,  University  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  for  the  Guernseys,  Jerseys, 
Ayrshires  and  Brown  Swiss,  and 
John  Morris,  University  of  Maryland, 
for  the  Holsteins.  At  the  annual 
NYABS  meeting  to  be  held  the  even¬ 
ing  of  August  2,  four  directors  will 
be  chosen  and  an  NYABC  technician 
will  be  honored  for  distinguished 
service.  The  cattle  show  gets  under 
way  at  8:30  a.  m.  Friday,  Aug.  2. 


SWINE 

FREE  CIRCULAR:  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 

Suite  1 934  C.  LUTZ.  Middletown  I.  Maryland 

MINNESOTA  NIL  ONE  REGISTERED  AND 

UNREGISTERED  SOWS,  BOARS  AND  PIGS. 
BRENHAVEN  FARM 

BOX  125, _ R.  D.  3. _ APOLLO.  PENNA. 

HAMPSHIRES:  MEAT  TYPE  BOARS  and  GILTS 

Slaughter  and  Production  Records  Available 
CEDAR  POINT  FARMS,  BOX  718,  EASTON,  MD. 

MAPLEHURST  DUROCS,  FALL  GILTS,  BOARS  and 

SPRING  PIGS.  Russell  F.  Pattington,  Scipio  CtT.,  N.Y. 


Chester  White;  Chester-Yorkshire  cross:  6-8-10 
weeks.  $I2-$I3-$I4  each.  Truck  delivery  on  50  or 
more  within  reasonable  distance. 

LIGHTNING  RANCH,  VIRGINIA  ROAD 

CONCORD,  MASS. _  Telephone  EM  9-9543 

—  BLUE  RIBBON  FARMS  YORKSHIRES  — 
All  Ages;  Consigning  8  HEAD  to  ALL-BRED 
GILT  SALE  —  AUGUST  16,  8:00  P.  M. 
GENESEE  CO.  FAIR  GROUNDS,  ALEXANDER,  N.Y. 

C.  J.  SHELMIDINE  &  SONS, 

_ _ LORRAINE,  NEW  YORK 

SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA  SERVICE  BOARS 
ALL  AGES.  BRED  GILTS,  SHOATS 
Extra  Nice.  Bred  for  MORE  LEAN  MEAT;  Also 
BABY  PIGS.  C.  W.  HILLMAN, 

VINCENTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY  Phone:  8481 


BEEF  CATTl^y. 


Reg.  Polled  Herefords 

BULL8  READY  FOR  SERVICE 
„  .  °P,EN  AND  BRED  HEIFERS 

Modem  Bloodlines.  T.  B.  and  Bangs  Accredited  Herd 

„  battleground  farms 

FREEHOLD.  NEW  JERSEY  PHONE:  8-2224 


ANGUS 


DOGS 


Coyotes  in  Penna.,  Too 

The  news  that  “the  coyote  is  com¬ 
ing”  goes  beyond  New  York  State, 
as  that  animal  has  already  invaded 
this  easterly  section  of  Pennsylvania 
in  the  Poconos  right  near  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  Last  hunting  season  my  neigh¬ 
bor  shot  one  of  three  killed  in  an 
area  close  to  home.  The  animals  were 
such  curiosities  and  so  entirely  new 
here  that  they  had  to  be  identified 
by  experts  before  anyone  would  be¬ 
lieve  what  they  were.  Indeed,  the 
coyote  is  not  only  coming,  he  is 
here!  f.  h. 

Monroe  Co.,  Pa. 


Conn.  Class  I  Price 
Raised  to  $6.92  a  Cwt. 

Effective  August  1,  the  Class  I 
(fluid)  price  paid  to  Connecticut 
dairy  farmers  was  increased  from 
$6.48  to  $6.92  a  cwt.,  or  from  14  to 
15  cents  a  quart,  to  remain  in  force 
until  February  1,  1958.  This  is  the 
first  farm  price  increase  in  a  year. 
The  retail  price  for  home-delivered 
milk  was  also  increased  on  August  1 
from  27  to  28  cents  a  quart. 

The  price  increase  was  established 
by  State  Milk  Administrator  D.  O. 
Hammerberg  after  a  hearing  held 
last  month  on  the  request  of  individ¬ 
ual  dairymen.  Rising  production 
costs  and  serious  drouth  conditions 
were  cited  as  reasons  for  the  boost. 

I  have  made  tons  of  butter  and  the 

only  reason  for  bitter  butter  is  that 

the  cream  is  kept  too  long.  Butter 

may  have  a  different  flavor  from 

something  the  cows  have  eaten,  but 

bitter  butter  is  caused  by  over-ripe 
cream.  b.  h.  k. 


Guaranteed  Low  Heelers 

Watch  strain  cattle  dogs.  Old  shepherd  strain 
stock  dogs.  Male,  year  old  $50,  spayed  year 
old  $75.  Border  collie  from  imported  stock, 
male  year  old  $50,  spayed  $70,  not  spayed 
$55  either  breed.  Collie  pup,  3  months  $25, 
female  $20.  Try  St.  Bernard  Collie,  crossed, 
make  children’s  pet.  Champion  sleigh  dogs, 
male  2  months,  $30,  female  $25.  I  have  red- 
bone,  walker,  fox,  deer,  coon  hounds.  Come 
see  these  dogs  at  your  convenience,  if  you 
can’t  come  I  can  ship  anywhere  in  U.  S.  A. 
These  prices  include  afi  duty  paid.  Certifi¬ 
cates  go  right  with  dog  or  pup.  Vaccinated 
against  rabies.  I  have  shipped  this  line  of 
dogs  al  over  U.  S.  A.  for  20  years.  Delivery 
guaranteed.  WILFRED  ZERON, 

MORRISBURG, _ ONTARIO,  CANADA 

-  SHELTIE  (Miniature  Collie)  PUPPIES  - 

Champion  pedigree.  A.K.C.  registered,  wormed,  in- 
oculated. _ ASTOLAT  KENNELS.  Kunkletown  3,  Pa. 

WELSH  TERRIER  PUPS.  A.K.C.  Reg.  Champion 
Sired,  Wopderful  Pets.  GEO.  H.  SWINEHART. 

BOX  447, _ R. I .  LANCASTER,  PENNA. 

-  GERMAN  SHEPHERD  PUPS  - 

BLACK  and  TAN.  RARE  WHITE 
AKC  Registered.  MRS.  A.  SNARE.  Jr. 

_ CHATHAM  CENTER,  NEW  YORK _ 

—BEAUTIFUL  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPPIES — 

.  3'/2  MONTHS  OLD.  FARM  RAISED. 

JULIA  STRITTMATTER,  SEWELL,  N  EW  J  ERSEY 

A.  K.  C.  ST.  BERNARD  PUPPIES 


_  -  «  n  u  u  o  ■  ■  ,  - 

Performance  tested,  big,  fast  growing  type  of  pure 
JlT!??.1 *!!!:  Bluest  folder  and  data. 
WYE  PLANTATION,  QUEENSTOWN.  MARYLAND 

FOR  SALE:  REGISTERED  POLLED  HEREFORDS 

YOUNG  SERVICE  BULLS,  BRED  HEIFERS,  COWS 

cxJlr.^ALc»E|v.o0bred-  Ship  any  Sta1e-  THE  GAGE 
STOCK  FARMS,  DELANSON,  NEW  YORK 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


DUE  TO  LABOR  SITUATION 


J.  E.  THOMAS,  Cambridge  Springs,  Pa.  Phone:  2725 


SPORTSMEN 


Worlds  Largest  Kennels  offers  500  Bird  Dogs, 
Straight  Cooners,  Combination  Hounds,  Beagle  Hounds, 
Rabbit  Hounds,  Small  Squirrel  Dogs,  Fox  and  Deer 
Hounds.  Catalogue  free.  SMOKEY  MOUNTAIN 
KENNELS,  CLEVELAND,  TENNESSEE 


Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 


ST.  BERNARDS  —  A.  K.  C. 


HEALTHY  FARM  R A ISED  ‘  P U PP I ES 
W.  E.  YODER,  MEYERSDALE,  PA.  Phone:  424-M 


MINIATURE  PINSCHERS  Since  1946.  Show  and 
Pet  Stock.  VEROMA  KENNELS.  North  Bay,  N.  Y. 


Here’s  An  OPPORTUNITY  to  Purchase 
MILKING  SHORTHORN  HERD  INTACT 
of  “Real”  DUAL  CATTLE,  founded  in  ’36, 
the  MILK  and  BEEF  Breed,  offering: 

16  “HORNED”  FEMALES,  1  YOUNG  BULL 
30  “POLLED”  FEMALES,  1  JR.  BULL 
All  bred  on  the  Farm,  1  beautiful  Sr.  Sire. 
Here’s  QUALITY  BREEDING  well-known 
throughout  the  East,  and  seed-stock  always 
been  much  in  demand.  For  a  Family  without 
a  FARM  — in  my  REAL  ESTATE  we  offer  an 
OUTSTANDING  one  100  Years  same  family 
where  owner  in  80’tys  and  alone! 

OSCAR  E.  HENDRICKSON,  Owner 
Greenlawn  Farm,  Cobleskill  “Eastern”  N.  Y. 

.  SHEEP 


CHEVIOTS 

—  Entire  Flock  For  Sale  — 
150  —  Outstanding  Head  —  150 
In  A-l  Condition.  All  Ages 
Telephone,  Write,  Visit 
K.  WIENEKE, 

Dorset  Hollow  Farm,  Dorset,  Vt. 

—REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  RAMS  FOR  SALE— 
l.„..,WRITE  F0R  FURTHER  INFORMATION. 
HOWARD  BATT,  BRANCHVILLE.  NEW  JERSEY 

REGISTERED  CORRIEDALE  RAM  3'/a  yrs.  Also 
three  yearlings  unregistered.  JAMES  A.  HALPIN 
PENNSBURG,  PA.  PHONE:  2489 


FOR  SALE  —  CORRIEDALE  RAM 


EASTERN  DISTRICT  CHAMPION  1956 
n  l^i  p  p3u  tS  of  R1S  OUTSTANDING  SONS  and 
DAUGHTERS  —  Also  Some  BRED  EWES  of  Good 
Size  and  Quality.  At  Reasonable  Prices. 

,  NORMANDY  FARM 

LITCHFIELD,  CONN.  Phone:  Jordan  7-5050 


REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP 


BAM.  LAMBS,  EWES  and  '  EWE"  LAMBS. 
Winning  Bloodlines.  Write  or  Telephone  Us. 

mi>rv.i.rG?Ell *!  MEADOW  FARMS 
BAREVILLE  I,  PA.  Phone:  Lec-la  Oldfield  63586 


REGISTERED  SUFFOLK  SHEEP 


25  Head  EWES  and  Winter  LAMBS.  All  Registered 
Stock.  BARCLAY  DOUGLAS,  NEWPORT,  R.  I. 

Let  Inn Vi°rr  SHaEEr,PD Your  Farm  IncomeT 
BOOKLET  and  BREEDERS’  LIST  FREE 

Rnrx6  «aTMvNAL  SUFFOLK  SHEEP  ASSOCIATION 
BOX  324- NY,  COLUMBIA,  MISSOURI 


KARAKUL  SHEEP  and/or  Baby  LAM BS  For  Sale 
EASTERN  KARAKUL  SHEEP  FARM 
MEDUSA,  NEW  YORK,  Phone:  Oak  Hill  2-4186 


FGTsfERED  SUFFOLK  &  MONTADALE  SHEEP 
J-  HOGE,  _ HOPEWELL.  NEW  JERESY 


RABBITS 


COLLIE  PUPPIES:  Championship  Breeding.  Beauties. 
$30;  $35.  PLUMMER  McCULLOUGH,  MERCER.  PA. 


HORSES  AND  PONIES 


1957  SHETLAND  STUD  COLTS  GRADES  $150  Each. 
REGISTERED  $300;  FILLIES  $750;  GRADE 
MARES  $500  Up;  REGISTERED  $1,500. 
HIGHLAWN  FARM.  WARNER,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


FOR  SALE 


10  SHETLAND  PONY  BROOD  MARES 

All  bred  to  our  registered  Shetland  Palomino  pony 
stallions  and  one  Palomino  stallion,  ail  II  for  $4,500. 
P.  K.  FISHER,  QUAKERTOWN,  PENNA. 

Phone:  Keystone  6-5648 


BURROS 


“Years  of  Service”  Awards  to  15  New  Jersey  Dairymen 

Left  to  right,  front  row-.  William  M.  Loper,  Salem,  David  D.  Garrison, 
Phillipsburg,  John  S.  Pew,  Mt.  Holly,  Frank  DeBoer,  Sr.,  Glen  Rock, 
Clinton  R.  Hardin,  Newton,  William  F.  Van  Marter,  Jr.,  Ringoes  ( for  his 
father);  back  row:  William  C.  Apgar,  Finesville,  Frederick  H.  Totten, 
Ringoes,  Oliver  H.  Everitt,  Ringoes,  Clifford  E.  Snyder,  Pittstown,  William 
S.  Gulick,  Middlebush,  and  Harry  M.  Pate,  Lawrenceville. 

August  3,  1957 


MEXICAN  BURROS 


$98  up.  Saddle  and  Birdie  $40:  Cart  $120;  Harness 
$45;  Halter  $3.00.  Over  50  to  choose  from. 

C.  P.  ZIEGER,  RIDGEBURY 
RIDGEFIELD,  CONN.  Phone:  IDIewood  8-6949 

CAVIES 


ENGLISH  CAVIES 


RAISE  RABBITS 

A  FULL  TIME  BUSINESS 
OR  WELL  PAID  HOBBY 

Thousands  of  Raisers  Needed  To  Meet  The 
Tremendous  Demand  for  MEAT— FUR— 
LABORATORY-BREEDING  STOCK. 

Know  the  Facts 

,  Breeds,  Breedingand  Care,  Markets ,  Etc. 
Plus  Bulletin,  25  Cents  We  Are  Association 
of  Breeders  who  want  to  see  you  start  r  ight! 

AMERICAN  RABBIT  ASS’N.38.  ARBA  Bldg.  Pittsburgh.  Pennaf 

CALIFORNIANS,  WH.  NEW  ZEALANDS,  Pedigreed 
Show  Stock,  Bred  for  Production.  Write  for  details 
MAR-CEL  RABBIT  FARMS,  BRATTLEBORO,  VT. 

GOAT8 

PINCKNEY  FARM’S  ALERIC,  Mostyn  Messenger  Son 
BEECH  HILL  SAANENS,  WAYNE,  MAINE 


Rltt  -  T°P  -  MANOR  stud  InfvicE 

M«.  TS'aidK™  „gT  -.fSXKSlLt'TY 


PUREBRED  TOGGENBURG  BUCK  —  Six  Months 
JAMES  A.  HALPIN,  PENNSBURG,  PA.,  Phone  2489 


-  E.  H  U  L  I  O  n  l_/  M  V  I  EL  O’  -  - — — - — - - - 7 

Breeding  Stock,  Bred  Females  and  Laboratory  Stock.  I  Two  Nubian  Purebred  Does  For  Sale  Good  Milkers 
H.  E.  MYERS,  R.  D.  6,  YORK,  PENNA.  McGRATH,  2650  FORD  ST.,  BROOKLYN  35  N  Y 

HAMPSHIRE  SALE 

AUGUST  16,  1957  *  1:00  P.  M.  (E.D.S.T.) 

45  —  BRED  GILTS  —  45 

Sired  by  certified  meat  sire  and  from  PR  and  Certified  litters. 
Bangs  Tested.  For  Free  Catalog  Write  — 

CEDAR  POINT  FARMS,  BOX  718 
EASTON,  MARYLAND 

You  are  also  invited  to  inspect  our  October  Boar  and  Open  Gilt  Sale 
offering  which  have  been  selected  from  PR  litters  and  by  sale  time  will 
have  certification  and  feed  efficiency  records. 
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Tried  and  True 


The  Week  Long 

First  of  all  are  Monday’s  labors:  my  washing  out  before  my  neighbor’s! 
Tuesday,  I’ll  iron  and  maybe  boast  of  the  skill  that  Hop  Lee  makes  the 
most  of; 

Wednesday  I’ll  surely  give  to  mending — that’s  the  task  that  seems  unending; 
Thursday  I  set  aside  for  shopping  with  some  good  friend,  or  with  her 
stopping; 

Friday’s  for  silver,  tarnished,  rusting,  also  for  sweeping  and  for  dusting; 
On  Saturday  I  do  my  baking,  Sabbath  rules  not  to  be  breaking; 

But  best  of  all,  I’m  always  saying:  Sunday  for  me  is  Day  for  praying. 

New  York  State  —  Lalia  Mitchell  Thornton 


Slit  a  short  piece  of  garden  hose 
to  make  a  hand  grip  to  keep  the  wire 
handle  of  a  pail  from  cutting  into 
your  hand  when  the  pail  is  full  and 
heavy. 


Don’t  forget  tabasco  when  you’re 
making  gravies  or  white  sauces! 
Generally,  you  can  use  V\  teaspoon 
of  tabasco  to  two  cups  of  either 
gravy  or  white  sauce,  adding  it  with 
other  seasonings. 


Candied  Carrot's 

If  youngsters  balk  at  the  sight  of 
a  can’ot,  try  the  following  for  that 
vitamin-rich  vegetable.  Take  six  or 
seven  long  slender  carrots,  scrub  or 
peel,  cut  in  half  and  boil  until  ten¬ 
der.  Brush  with  melted  butter  and 
place  in  a  skillet  with  one-half  cup 
real  New  Orleans  molasses  .Cook  and 
keep  turning  carrots  until  they  are 


candied.  Note  to  mothers — the  iron 
in  molasses  is  good  for  the  whole 
family. 


High  seasoning,  before  the  days  of 
refrigeration,  was  used  often  to 
“cover”  the  off-flavor  of  meats  not 
at  their  best  state  of  freshness.  This 
kind  of  disguise  is  no  longer  neces¬ 
sary. 


Watch  for  what  the  containers  tell 
you  when  buying  floor  wax.  Labels 
usually  say:  “For  use  on  hardwood 
floors”,  or  “for  use  on  linoleum, 
vinyl,  tiles,  etc.”.  These  differing 
directions  are  your  guide  and  make 
a  difference  in  results. 


A  Little  Peach  in  an  Orchard  Grew 


“The  ripest  peach  is  highest  on 
the  tree.” 

But  not  too  ripe  should  be  the 
preserved  peach  that  gets  the  high¬ 
est  praise  from  members  of  your 
family  tree.  Firm  fruit,  just  this  side 
of  mellowness,  is  the  answer.  Fol¬ 
lowing  are  recipes  for  the  peachiest 
of  flavors  this  coming  Winter. 

Peach  Jam  Plus 

Plain  peach  jam  is  hard-  to  beat 
but  try  at  least  one  batch  with 
your  own  recipe,  adding  1  teaspoon 
of  either  frozen  orange  juice  or  pure 
vanilla;  or  V2  teaspoon  ginger  or 
cinnamon  or  cloves. 

Yes,  the  peaches  may  part  compa¬ 
ny  with  the  syrup,  but  don’t  let  that 
worry  you.  Just  wait  until  the  syrup 
becomes  faiidy  thick — takes  25  or  30 
minutes — then  gently  shake  the  jars 
to  mix  the  fruit  and  syrup. 

Peach  Chutney 

Use  4  quarts  chopped  peaches,  1 
cup  chopped  onions,  1  clove  garlic, 

1  pod  hot  red  pepper,  1  cup  raisins, 
4  cups  vinegar,  Vi  cup  white  mustard 
seed,  .2  tablespoons  ground  ginger, 

2  to  3  cups  brown  sugar,  2  teaspoons 
salt. 

Wash,  drain,  peel,  chop  and 
measure  peaches  and  onions.  Chop 
garlic  and  pepper.  (Remove  seed 
from  pepper  unless  very  hot  chutney 
is  wanted).  Mix  all  ingredients  and 
cook  slowly  until  thick.  Pour,  boil¬ 
ing  hot,  into  hot  fruit  jar.  Seal  at 
once. 


Spiced  Whole  Peaches 

Use  firm-ripe  medium  sized  fruit. 
Peel  as  for  canning  but  do  not  re¬ 
move  pits.  Pack  raw  peaches,  2  or  3 
sticks  of  cinnamon,  Vi  teaspoon  each 
whole  cloves  and  whole  allspice  into 
hot  fruit  jars.  Cover  with  boiling  hot 
syrup  and  process  pints  20  minutes, 
quarts  for  25  minutes  in  boiling- 
water  bath.  To  make  syrup  for  5  or 
6  quarts,  mix  4V2  cups  sugar  with  3y2 
cups  water  and  V2  to  %  cup  vinegar. 
Boil  until  sugar  dissolves. 

Hasty  Peach  Tutti-Frutti 

This  is  not  the  kind  Grandma  used 
to  make,  but  it  is  good  “as  is”,  or  to 
use  as  a  sauce  over  ice  cream  or 


pudding. 

For  each  quart  you  will  need  % 
to  %  cup  candied  fruits  (the  kind 
sold  for  use  in  fruit  cake),  and  3 
tablespoons  of  culinary  brandy  or 
rum.  Prepare  peaches  as  for  canning, 
and  cut  the  halves  into  smaller 
pieces.  Pour  the  brandy  into  jar,  then 
add  a  layer  of  peaches,  sprinkle 
with  candied  fruit.  Repeat  these  lay¬ 
ers  until  jar  is  filled  to  within  V2- 
inch  of  top.  Add  syrup  to  cover.  Pro¬ 
cess  pints  20  minutes,  quarts  for  25 
minutes  in  boiling-water  bath. 

The  syrup  is  made  by  boiling  sugar 
and  water  until  sugar  dissolves  — 
about  3  cups  of  sugar  to  4  cups  of 
water  is  a  good  syrup  for  average 
use. 


The  Little  Brown  House 

The  year  has  passed  its  golden 
noon,  but  for  pranks  of  weather  here 
are  a  few  to  note  befofe  Fall:  On 
May  26th  here  in  the  Green  Moun¬ 
tains  it  was  26  degrees  (just  as  early 
apples  were  in  bloom);  On  June  2nd 
it  was  one  degree  above  freezing! 
That  May  freeze  killed  every  tender 
thing  in  some  of  the  town’s  gardens. 

The  boys  have  been  coming  home. 
Maynard  came  from  the  dairy  be¬ 
cause  of  being  kicked  by  a  cow  and, 
adding  insult  to  injury,  kicked  again 
after  he  was  down.  While  his  ribs 
mended  he  helped  our  friend,  the 
Landscape  Gardener.  Errol,  the 
youngest,  found  Vermont  looked 
good  to  him  after  17  months  in 
Florida.  With  the  lumber  business 
here  a  little  dull,  he’s  gone  to 
Maine,  again  to  do  the  cooking  but 
in  a  summer  resort  instead  of  in  the 
South  for  winter  folk. 

Grandson  Bill  went  to  Officers 
Training  School  at  Fort  Benning, 
Ga.,  so  Dolores  took  the  three  babies, 
boarded  a  plane  and,  in  about  nine 
hours,  reached  her  parents  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  We  take  our  modern  travel 
as  a  matter  of  course  these  days:  it’s 
a  long  way  from  the  days  of  the 
covered  wagon  across  country. 

The  men  in  town  recently  enjoyed 
their  annual  treat  of  deep  sea  fishing, 
mostly  going  to  Maine.  Our  nearest 
neighbor  is  always  a  lucky  fisherman 
and,  generous  with  his  fresh,  salt 
water  catch,  we  all  enjoy  his  luck. 

For  years  the  “hope  chest”  I  kept 
filled  (with  things  to  do  some  day 
when  I  had  time)  had  little  attention. 
Today  it  is  nearly  empty;  naturally 
so,  since  it  is  over  two  years  since 
I  have  walked  a  step.  Therefore  my 
Christmas  gifts  in  many  cases  are 
already  made.  However,  I  can  sit  in 
my  wheel  chair  now  almost  all  day, 
and  the  arthritis  in  my  spine  is  bet¬ 
ter  and  legs  stronger.  Maybe  some 
time  again  I  shall  walk. 

Meanwhile  the  bird  neighbors  pro¬ 
vide  daily  interest.  Mr.  Catbird  en¬ 
tertained  his  wife,  Mrs.  Kitty,  while 
she  sat  on  the  nest  in  the  lilac.  His 
is  such  a  medley  of  song,  this  North¬ 
ern  Mocking  bird’s,  that  I  often  won¬ 
der  whether  it  is  he  or  Mr.  Bob  O’ 
Link!  Mother  Bee 

Vermont 


Needle  Painting 

5512.  A  handsome  wall  panel  for  the 
living  or  father’s  den.  Embroidered  in  glow¬ 
ing  woodland  colors  and  simple  stitches. 
Pattern  5512  contains  hot-iron  transfer  for 
design  16  by  20  inches.  25  cents. 

Send  to  The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West 
30th  St.,  NiSw  York  1,  N.  Y. 

Send  25  cents  more  for  the  1957  issue  of 
our  needlework  ALBUM. 


THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 
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For  School 

8470.  Neat  as  a  pin,  special  half¬ 
size  classic!  Sizes:  12%,  14V2,  16%, 
18%,  20  %,  22 %,  24 %,  26%.  Size 
141/2 ,  33  bust,  4%  yds.  35-in.;  % 
yd.  contrast.  25  cents. 


and  Fall 

8499.  A  good  looking' 
frock  for  Fall,  cut  on 
slimming  princess 
lines.  Sizes:  11,  12, 
13,  14,  16,  18,  20.  Size 
12,  32  bust,  short 

sleeve,  3%  yds.  of  35- 
in.;  1/2  yd.  contrast. 
25  cents. 


8108.  Fall  flattery  for 
the  matron  in  a  love¬ 
ly  fitted  all  occasion 
style.  Sizes:  34,  36,  38, 
40,  42,  44,  46,  48.  Size 
36,  short  sleeve,  5  yds. 
of  35-inch.  25  cents. 


WITH  THE  NEW 

PATT-O-RAMA 

8486 
10-20 


8466.  Ideal  back-to- 
school  dress  for  your 
young  scholar.  Sizes: 
4,  6,  8,  10,  12,  14  years. 
Size  6,  2V4  yds.  of  39- 
in.;  %  yd  contrast. 
25  cents. 


Include  25  cents  more  with  your  pattern  order 
for  the  new  Fall  &  Winter  ’57  issue  of  our 
complete  pattern  magazine  Basic  FASHION. 
Colorful  and  exciting. 


Please  print  your  name,  full  address,  pattern 
number  and  size  desired.  Send  orders  to  The 
Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  Street, 
New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


Irish  Roseand  Pineapples 

2132.  The  ever-popular  pineapple  is  used 
effectively  for  guest  room  linens  —  or  for 
your  own  bedroom.  Crochet  the  pineapples 
in  sparkling  white,  embroider  floral  sprays 
in  soft  hues.  Hot-iron  transfer,  complete 
instructions  provided. 

No.  2132  —  just  25  cents. 

Send  to  The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West 
30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


“ Those  are  the  headlines.  The  de¬ 
tails  in  a  moment 


Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 


New  Way  Without  Surgery 

Science  Finds  Healing  Substance  That  Does  Both — 
Relieves  Pain — Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (Special)  —  For  the 
first  time  science  has  found  a  new 
healing  substance  with  the  astonish¬ 
ing  ability  to  shrink  hemorrhoids 
and  to  relieve  pain— without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently 
relieving  pain,  actual  reduction 
(shrinkage)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all  — results  were 
so  thorough  that  sufferers  made 


astonishing  statements  like  “Piles 
have  ceased  to  be  a  problem!” 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  (Bio-Dyne*)  — discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  H.*  At  your 
druggist.  Money  back  guarantee. 

•’Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


rnTTFD  •  For  Doily  Use 

ondCreomcr  *  Frozen  lockers 

d  Creamer  or  Home  Canning 

It’s  the  world’s  fastest,  easiest  way  to  re¬ 
move  tender,  fresh,  young,  green  corn  from 
the  cob.  Cuts  5  times  as  fast  at  V*  the  labor. 
Five  easy  strokes  finish  an  ear  in  less  than 
10  seconds.  Saves  hours  of  tedious,  hard 
work.  No  mess,  no  splatter,  no  old-fashioned 
knife  to  cut  fingers.  This  amazing  invention 
cuts,  shreds  and  scrapes  in  one  operation. 
Adjustable  for  world’s  finest  cream  style  or 
uniform  whole  kernel.  Saves  garden-fresh 
flavor.  Fits  all  size  ears.  Easily 
cleaned.  Thousands  used  coast  to 
coast.  Guaranteed.  Beat  high  prices 
— can  or  freeze  your  own  corn.  Save 
up  to  60% !  If  local  dealer  does  not 
have,  order  direct.  Dealers,  write. 

P.  O.  Box  6682- R 
Dallas,  Texas 


ONLY 

$2oo 

PPD 


LEE  MFG.  C0.f  INC. 


OH,  MY 
ACHING  BACK 

Now  !  You  can  get  the  fast  relief  you  need  from 
nagging  baekache,  headache  and  muscular  aches 
and  pains  that  often  cause  restless  nights  and 
miserable  tired-out  feelings.  When  these  discom¬ 
forts  come  on  with  over-exertion  or  stress  and 
strain— you  want  relief— want  it  fast!  Another 
disturbance  may  be  mild  bladder  irritation  fol¬ 
lowing  wrong  food  and  drink  — often  setting  up 
a  restless  uncomfortable  feeling. 

For  quick  relief  get  Doan’s  Pills.  They  work 
fast  in  3  separate  ways :  1.  by  speedy  pain-reliev¬ 
ing  action  to  ease  torment  of  nagging  backache, 
headaches,  muscular  aches  and  pains.  2.  by  their 
soothing  effect  on  bladder  irritation.  3.  by  their 
mild  diuretic  action  tending  to  increase  output 
of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes. 

Find  out  how  quickly  this  3-way  medicine  goes  to 
Work.  Enjoyagoodnight’ssleepandthe  same  happy 
relief  millions  have  for  over  60  years.  Ask  for  new, 
large  size  and  save  money.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today  ! 


Distress 
of  Dry 


STOP  ITCHING 
ECZEMA  lir 

and  SCALP 

_  IRRITATIONS 

—with  CAPILLARIS-X 


At  your 
Druggist 
or  direct  from 


Proved  effective  by 
thousands  of  fami¬ 
lies  for  75  years — 
only  .  .  . 


75* 


BELL-MACK  LABORATORIES 

Box  1S7-R  SPARTA,  NEW  JERSEY 


UNIVERSAL  MFG.  CO. 

Upper  Court  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Send  free  booklet  and  local  dealer’s  name. 
Name _ _ _ 


Address- 


You’ll  always  have  plenty  of  water 
and  pressure  with  a  dependable 
UNIVERSAL  pump  on  the  job.  For 
shallow  or  deep  wells.  Only  one 
moving  part.  Self-priming.  Rugged 
built  for  long  life. 

Mai!  coupon  for 
ail  details. 


NATURAL 

LIGHTWEIGHT 


DENTAL  PLATE 

Made  from  your  old  one . . . 


returned  Air  Mail  same  day 


New  Process  Saves 
Money  95 

Priced  * 

Low  As 

New  Professions  I 
Method  makes  beautiful  per¬ 
fect-fitting  plastic  plate  from  old, 
cracked  loose  plates  WITHOUT  IMPRESSION. 


30  DAY  MONEY-BACK  TRIAL 

YOU  can  have  gorgeous,  natural -looking,  perfect¬ 
fitting  false  plates  that  are  comfortable,  healthful 
and  prideful.  From  your  old  plate  we  will  make  a 
brand  new  denture  —  upper,  lower  or  partial  — per¬ 
fectly  matched,  perfectly  natural.  Amazing  savings 
with  new  scientific  Clinical  method.  New  plates  re¬ 
turned  to  you  Air  Mail  usually  within  eight  hours, 
orun  tin  tunticv  Just  send  name  and  ad- 
OC.nl  U  nU  IY1 U FI L.  I  dress  for  interesting  de¬ 
tails  of  wonderful  guarantee  that  enables  you  to  try 
your  new  plate  for  30  whole  days  to  be  sure  they’re 
EXACTLY  what  you  want.  If  not  delighted.  Clinical 
returns  every  cent  you’ve  paid.  Write  immediately. 
CLINICAL  DENTAL  LABORATORY,  Dept.  L-69 
33S  W.  Madison  Street,  Chicago  6,  Illinois 


Need  Money? 

$50  YOURS.  Sell  only  100  boxes  new  Christmas  Cards. 
Other  amazing  offers.  Free  samples  imprinted  cards. 
FEATURE  BOX  ASSORTMENTS  ON  APPROVAL 
Free  Catalog.  100  Profitable  Items. 

Work  with  a  national  leader.  Write  today. 
PEN-’N  BRUSH,  DEPT.  RN-7,  139  DUANE  ST., 

NEW  YORK  CITY  13 


CHAIR  CANE  and  BASKET  MATERIAL 

Liberal  Discount  to  Home  Bureau,  Church  and  School 
Groups.  Genuine  Chair  Cane.  Basketry  Reed.  Raffia, 
ail  colors.  Seat  weaving  instructions  with  catalogue  33 
cents.  Basketry  and  Raffia  Instruction  Book  65  cents. 
FOGARTY.  205  RIVER  ST..  TROY.  NEW  YORK 


SEND  A  FRIEND  A  TRIAL  SUBSCRIPTION 
TO  THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


months 


for  2*>C 


Friend’s  Name 


R.  F.  D . Box  .  . 

Post  Office . 


Street  . . . 
. State 


•  •••••••• 


Your  Name . 

Address . . . . 

(We  will  send  a  gift  card  bearing  your  name. ) 
THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER,  NEW  YORK  1,  N.  Y. 


August  3,  1957 
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OUR  PAGE  for  BOYS  and  GIRLS 

Their  Original  Contributions  Arrange  d  by  Elsie  Unger 


DONNA  MUST  BE  A  REAL  “HUSTLER” 

I  live  on  a  farm  and  have  a  dog  and  a 
cat  for  my  pets.  I  have  written  to  Our  Page 
once  before  and  received  quite  a  few  pen 
pals.  There  should  be  two  Our  Pages,  in¬ 
stead  of  one,  each  month!  I  belong  to  the 
4-H  Club,  The  East  Thorndike  Hustlers.  My 
project  was  food  preparation.  My  favorite 
studies  in  school  are  social  studies,  spelling 
and  reading.  My  hobbies  are  writing  letters, 
listening  to  rock  ’n  roll  and  calypso  records, 
bike  riding,  cooking  and  growing  flowers.  I 
live  near  a  small  town  and  will  be  in  the 
sixth  grade  next  Fall.  I  would  like  to  hear 
from  boys  and  girls  near  my  age  and  I’ll 
send  my  pictures  to  everyone  who  writes 
to  me.  —  Donna  Sargeant,  10,  Maine. 


COLLECTS  STAMPS  AND  SHELLS 

My  father  has  been  getting  The  Rural 
New  Yorker  for  about  two  years  but  I 
hadn’t  read  it  until  yesterday.  My  father  is 
a  poultry  farmer  and  we  have  over  5,000 
chickens.  Also  we  have  a  rabbit,  about  15 
cats,  two  parakeets  with  four  eggs,  and  lots 
of  mice  and  rats!  I  have  four  pen  pals 
outside  the  United  States  and  10  in  the 
States,  but  I  would  like  more.  I  have  lots 
of  hobbies;  my  main  ones  are  collecting 
stamps  and  shells,  listening  to  the  radio 
and  writing  letters.  Also  I  love  to  sing  and 
go  to  the  movies.  My  favorite  stars  are  Eddie 
Fisher  and  Debbie  Reynolds.  Am  in  the 
seventh  grade  in  school.  —  Janet  Tinnie,  12, 
Massachusetts. 


Drawn  by  Janice  Parker,  17,  New  York 

MAINE  SENTRY  IS  THE  MOUNTAIN 

Behind  the  waving  elm  trees. 

Peering  above  the  mill. 

Is  the  mountain  of  my  world, 

Standing  silent  and  still. 

This  single  soldier  of  my  realm. 

This  sentry  grand  and  brave. 

Who  guards  the  valley  of  my  heart. 
My  home  beside  the  wave. 

The  motions  of  the  mystic  deep 
Carry  the  waves  of  love 
Which  surge  about  me,  mountain  high, 
Each  time  I  gaze  above. 

My  heart  within  my  bosom 
Leaps  up  when  I  but  view 
This  mighty  work  of  God’s  hand, 

This  world  for  me  and  you. 

—  Beulah  Wadsworth,  16,  Maine 


SING  SONG 

There  was  an  old  man  from  Hong  Kong 
Who  tried  to  sing  an  old  song. 

He  got  the  right  key. 

Then  in  flew  a  bee, 

Which  made  him  sing  the  song  wrong. 

—  Robert  Katz,  11,  Connecticut 


IF 

If  I  were  in  a  fairy  tale 
And  met  a  giant  bold, 

And  he  asked  me  what  was  shining  yellow 
I’d  say,  “I  know  it’s  gold!” 

—  Donna  Sargent,  10,  Maine 


THE  LAZY  WOMAN 

There  was  an  old  woman  who  said, 
“It’s  murder  to  get  out  of  bed.” 

One  day  she  stayed, 

For  she  was  delayed 

Slightly  because  she  was  dead. 

—  Pamela  Bliss,  11,  Connecticut 


MOTHER 

M  is  for  Mother  so  near  to  my  heart; 

O  is  for  opinion  which  she  always  imparts; 
T  is  for  things  she  teaches  to  me; 

H  is  for  heart  so  sweet,  you  see: 

E  is  for  education  she  helps  to  give  me; 

R  is  for  raised  which  she  did  for  me. 

She’s  delightful,  so  loving, 

Young  always  to  be. 

—  Louise  Holden,  11,  New  York 


Drawn  by  Peggy  Lancaster,  15,  Pennsylvania 


KING  OF  THE  CASTLE:  Drawn  by  Olive  Mason,  16,  New  York. 


Editor’s  Message 

This  month  Our  Page  has  all  of  New  England  represented;  also 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Ohio  and  Wisconsin.  Besides 
the  Northeast  we  have,  from  the  Far  East,  Yogisoka  Nobutoka,  17,  a 
boy  from  Japan.  Our  American  boys  are  welcome  too  and  you’ll  find 
their  names  in  the  listing  by  States.  Our  Page  does  get  around. 

Several  letters  have  come  for  forwarding  to  pen  pals  with  no 
last  name  signed.  That  would  quite  stump  the  postman,  wouldn’t  it! 
Be  sure,  before  you  seal  a  letter  to  mail,  that  it  has  your  full  name, 
age,  and  full  address.  Otherwise  pen  pals  will  just  miss  out.  Too  bad. 

Not  long  now  before  the  Summer’s  barefoot  boys  and  girls  will 
be  putting  their  shoes  back  on  for  school.  New  teachers,  new  grades, 
new  friends,  new  work.  That’s  progress,  for  you’ll  know  a  lot  more 
by  this  time  next  year  than  you  do  now.  Make  the  most  of  it,  and  send 
us  news  of  how  you  spent  your  vacation.  —  Elsie  Unger. 


HOPE  YOU  GET  THE  HORSE,  MARILYN 

Ever  since  I  can  remember  I  have  wanted 
a  horse.  I  always  enter  every  contest  I 
hear  about  that  has  a  horse  as  a  prize.  So 
far  I  have  never  won  anything,  but  some 
day  hope  to.  I  have  been  reading  Our  Page 
for  a  few  years  and  wrote  in  once  before. 
I  have  quite  a  few  pen  pals  from  it  but 
would  like  many  more.  I  don’t  have  any 
brothers  or  sisters  but  I  have  a  dog,  two 
cats  and  a  turtle.  I  am  in  the  sixth  grade 
in  school  and  will  try  to  answer  every 
letter.  Maybe  we  can  exchange  pictures  of 
each  other.  —  Marilyn  Cleaves,  11,  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 


SUMMERTIME 


Drawn  by  Alice  Zimmerman,  15,  Penna. 


PEGGY  HAS  TWO  DRAWINGS  ON  THIS 
PAGE 

I  enjoy  reading  Our  Page  very  much.  This 
is  my  second  letter  to  it  and  I  have  over 
40  pen  pals  and  would  like  more!  My  hobbies 
are  reading,  and  learning  all  I  can  about 
horses,  collecting  pictures  of  Sal  Mineo  and 
other  famous  singers  and  stars.  I  like  to 
collect  popular,  country  and  western  records, 
draw,  dance  (jitterbug)  and,  of  course,  write 
letters.  I  would  like  to  hear  from  you  real 
soon  and  don’t  you  boys  forget  to  write, 
too!  —  Peggy  Lancaster,  15,  Pennsylvania. 


ALICE  SKETCHED  “SUMMERTIME”  ON 
THIS  PAGE 

I  have  been  reading  Our  Page  for  a"  long 
time  and  enjoy  it  very  much.  My  hobbies 
are  drawing,  reading  and  writing.  I  love 
outdoor  sports  very  much  and  have  read 
several  good  books  about  them.  Please  write 
and  I  will  try  to  answer  all  letters.  — 
Alice  Zimmerman,  15,  Pennsylvania. 


GRANGE  GIRL  A  JUNIOR 

I  have  always  enjoyed  Our  Page  and 
would  like  to  write  to  some  of  the  boys 
and  girls  who  contribute  to  it.  I  like  popular 
music,  especially  rock  ’n  roll.  I  will  be  a 
junior  next.year  in  high  school  and  I  belong 
to  the  Grange.  I  enjoy  sports  very  much  but 
could  be  better  at  playing  them.  Kids,  here 
is  a  girl  who  would  like  to  hear  from  you. 
—  Joan  Lampman,  15,  New  York. 


GIRL  SCOUT  HOPES  FOR  LETTERS 

I  enjoy  reading  Our  Page  very  much.  My 
hobbies  are  writing  letters,  reading  and 
drawing.  I  enjoy  swimming,  ice  skating 
and  listening  to  records.  Also  I  am  a  Girl 
Scout  and  am  working  on  badges.  I  have 
only  one  brother,  so  please  write  soon.  — 
Diana  Baracco,  10,  Pennsylvania. 


WILL  TEEN-AGERS  WRITE? 


CAROL  ENJOYS  ENJOYING  LIFE 

I  would  like  to  have  some  pen  pals.  My 
home  is  a  90-acre  farm  and  we  have  five 
dogs,  40  rabbits,  36  guineas,  20  bantams  and 
15  chickens.  I  enjoy  reading,  writing  long 
letters  to  pen  pals,  dancing,  singing,  horse¬ 
back  riding,  socker,  hiking,  mountain  climb¬ 
ing  and  just  enjoying  myself.  I  am  in  the 
seventh  grade  in  Junior  High  and  would 
love  to  have  as  many  pen  pals  as  I  can 
get,  either  boys  or  girls.  I  hope  you  will 
write  soon.  —  Carol  Roman,  13,  Massachu¬ 
setts. 


A  “BEGINNER”  ON  OUR  PAGE 

I  have  just  started  reading  Our  Page  and 
I  like  it  very  much.  You  might  say  that  I’m 
a  beginner.  I  live  near  a  small  town  near 
the  Susquehanna  River.  We  raise  various 
crops  in  the  Summer.  My  interests  are 
collecting  small  china  animals,  reading, 
listening  to  popular  music,  dancing  (at  least 
trying  to’  dance)  and  many  different  kinds 
of  sports.  I  have  a  cat,  dog,  rabbit  and  a 
parakeet  which  says  “pretty  bird.”  Write 
soon.  —  Karen  Leschke,.  13,  Pennsylvania. 


JANET,  READ  MARILYN'S  LETTER 

This  is  my  first  letter  to  Our  Page.  I  am 
a  sophomore  in  school.  My  favorite  animal 
is  a  horse  and  I  have  one  of  my  own.  I 
like  to  collect  pictures  of  movie  stars  and 
miniature  horses.  I  would  like  letters  from 
both  boys  and  girls.  —  Janet  Sauveur,  16, 
New  York. 


My  home  is  on  a  three-acre  farm.  We 
have  sheep,  chickens,  rabbits  and  dogs.  As 
I  live  in  the  country,  I  would  like  so  much 
to  have  some  pen  pals.  My  best  hobbies  are 
music  and  writing.  I  will  be  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  your  letters  from  boys  or  girls.  — 
Mary  Johnston,  17,  New  Jersey. 


£  \ x  lr«e 
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BILL  STARTING  PEN  PAL  HOBBY 

I  have  been  reading  Our  Page  for  over 
two  years  now  and  enjoy  it  very  much.  I 
live  near  a  coal  mine  which  has  just  re¬ 
cently  been  shut  down.  On  our  little  place 
we  have  three  cats,  one  dog,  14  ducks,  four 
sheep  and  around  50  chickens.  I  go  to  high 
school  and  am  in  the  ninth  grade.  Although 
I  have  no  pen  pals  I  would  like  to  make 
it  my  hobby.  I  will  try  to  answer  all  your 
letters.  —  Bill  Tanner,  13,  Pennsylvania' 


HAROLD  HOPES  FOR  MAIL 

My  home  is  on  a  234-acre  farm  in  the 
north-central  part  of  New  York  State  in 
an  18-room  house.  I  have  two  sisters  and 
three  brothers,  also  a  dog  named  Rover. 
My  hobbies  are  stock  car  racing,  swimrmng. 
skating  and  stamp  collecting.  I  would  like 
to  have  anyone  write,  young  or  old,  if  they 
wish  and  I  hope  to  get  a  load  of  mail.  — 
Harold  Mosher,  17,  New  York. 


A  CALL  FOR  ROY 

Thank  you,  everyone,  for  writing  to  me. 
One  boy,  Roy,  wrote  but  forgot  to  put  his 
last  name  in  his  letter.  I  would  like  very 
much  to  write  to  him.  So  will  Roy  from 
New  York  State  please  write  again  and  this 
time  put  his  last  name  in  the  letter  also?  — 
Vergie  Weaver,  Ohio. 


GOOD  LUCK  AT  THE  FAIR! 

I  would  like  to  hear  from  anyone  who 
would  like  to  write  to  me.  I  am  a  high 
school  junior.  I  have  two  kittens  and  three 
rabbits  which  I  plan  to  enter  in  the  County 
fair.  My  favorite  sports  are  baseball,  garden¬ 
ing  and  having  pets.  My  hobbies  are  writing 
letters,  crocheting,  sewing  and  making  bed 
dolls.  I  have  two  pen  pals.  One  is  in 
Massena  and  the  other  is  in  England.  I  got 
my  English  pen  pal  through  the  Girl  Scouts 
when  I  used  to  belong  to  it.  —  Charlotte 
Petrie,  17,  New  York. 


ENJOYS  THIS  PAGE 

I  would  like  to  have  pen  pals,  both  boys 
and  girls  from  anyplace.  I  live  on  a  96-acre 
farm  and  my  hobbies  are  sewing  and  cook¬ 
ing.  I  read  The  Rural  New  Yorker  regularly 
and  enjoy  the  Boys  and  Girls  Page  the 
most.  —  Maryann  Smith,  15,  Pennsylvania. 


WHO’LL  CHOOSE  JUDY? 

My  home  is  on  a  farm  near  a  small  town. 
Our  farm  has  chickens,  a  calf,  lots  of 
kittens  and  a  dog  named  Skippy.  I  would 
like  some  one  to  pick  my  name  for  a  pen 
pal.  I  would  welcome  letters  from  any  boys 
or  girls  near  my  own  age.  —  Judy  Perry, 
12,  New  York. 


PEN  PALS  AND  4-H 

I  have  written  to  Our  Page  before  but 
here  I  am  again.  I  would  like  to  have  pen 
pals  from  all  over  the  country.  One  of  my 
hobbies  is  writing  to  pen  pals.  I  am  a 
freshman  in  high  school  and  belong  to  a 
4-H  Club.  It  is  loads  of  fun  .Come  on. 
fellows  and  gals,  get  your  pencils  and  paper 
and  write!  —  Joyce  Horton,  15,  Massachu¬ 
setts. 


LETTERS  WANTED 

Drawn  by  Peggy  Lancaster,  15,  Pennsylvania 


Letters  to  persons  whose  names  appear 
under  this  heading  should  be  put  into  a 
stamped  envelope,  with  the  name  and  State 
of  the  person  for  whom  the  letter  is  intended 
written  on  the  outside.  This  should  then  be 
put  into  an  outer  envelope  and  addressed  to 
Elsie  Unger,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1. 
N.  Y.  The  address  will  be  completed  and 
the  mail  forwarded.  Be  sure  to  have  the 
correct  postage  for  mail  going  outside  the 
United  States.  Unstamped  letters  will  not 
be  forwarded. 

New  York:  Janet  Sauveur;  Harold  Mosher, 
17;  Nadine  Ball,  14;  Linda  Bronson.  15;  Judy 
Perry,  12;  Paula  Dickerson,  8;  Joanne  Pulka; 
Charlotte  Petrie,  17;  Joan  Lampman,  15; 
Norene  Lutgen,  10. 

Pennsylvania:  Mary  Waxier,  19;  Mary 
Smith,  15;  Leo  Sturgis,  15;  Alice  Zimmer¬ 
man,  15;  Karen  Leschke,  13;  Peggy  Lancas¬ 
ter,  15;  Diana  Baracco,  10;  Bill  Tanner,  13. 

Massachusetts:  Janet  Tennie,  12;  Joyce 
Horton,  15;  Marilyn  Cleaves,  11;  Carol 
Roman,  13;  Nancy  Mushenski,  13. 

New  Hampshrie:  Diane  Gauthier,  16;  Ellen 
Gove,  16;  Larry  Enright,  16;  John  Sikoski, 
16. 

Maine:  Donna  Sargent,  10. 

Vermont:  Gail  Lambuton,  14. 

Rhode  Island:  Rosabel  Newman,  13. 

New  Jersey:  Mary  Johnston,  17. 

Wisconsin:  Theresa  Kreuger,  9. 

Ohio:  Marge  Matti,  12;  Joe  Whittaker,  15; 
Phoebe  Weaver,  11. 

Japan:  (Mr.)  Yogisoka  Nobutoka,  17. 
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Calendar  of 
Field  Days  S  Shows 

0  -* 


NEW  YORK 

Aug.  3  —  Eastern  N.  Y.  Black  and 
White  Show,  Ben  Ackley  Farm,  Co- 
pake,  N.  Y. 

Aug.  7  —  Annual  Farm  and  Home 
Picnic,  Chenango  Valley  State  Park, 
Chenango  Forks. 

Aug.  7  —  Western  N.  Y.  Birdsfoot 
Trefoil  Co-op.  meeting  Myers  Hotel, 
Salamanca. 

Aug  8  —  Potato  Field  Day  (Empire 
State  Potato  Club),  William  Jackson 
Farm  and  Packing  Plant,  Savannah. 

Aug.  10  —  Hudson  Valley  and  N. 
Y.  Hereford  Assn.  Field  Day,  Valley 
Field  Farms,  Dover  Plains  and  Clove 
Creek  Farm,  Poughquag. 

Aug.  10  —  Western  N.  Y.  Holstein 
Club  Black  and  White  Show,  Handy 
Bros.  Farm,  Marilla. 

Aug.  11  —  Shorthorn  Producers 
Assn.  Annual  Picnic  and  Field  Day, 
Lester  Ingham  Farm,  Fredonia. 

Aug.  11  —  Montgomery  Co.  Farm 
Organizations’  Picnic,  County  Farm, 
R.  5,  between  Fonda  and  Palatine 
©ridge. 

Aug.  12-14  —  27th  Annual  Cayuga 
Co.  Combined  Farm  Organizations 
Big  Six  Picnic,  Emerson  Park,  Owas- 
co  Lake. 

Aug.  13-15  —  Niagara  Co.  Farm 
and  Home  Days,  Farm  and  Home 
Center,  Lockport. 

NEW  ENGLAND 

Aug.  6  —  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Day, 
East  Farm,  Univ.  of  Rhode  Island, 
Kingston,  R.  I. 

Aug.  7  —  Windham  Co.  Farmers’ 
Field  Day,  Robert  Allard  Farm, 
Brattleboro,  Vt. 

Aug.  7  —  Tobacco  Growers’  Field 
Day,  Tobacco  Laboratory,  Windsor, 
Conn. 

Aug.  14 — Annual  Field  Day,  Conn. 
Experiment  Station,  Mt.  Carmel, 
Conn. 

NEW  JERSEY 

Aug.  5 —  Gloucester  Co.  Board  of 
Agriculture  Tour,  Woodbury. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Aug.  3  —  Corriedale  Sheep  Show 
and  Sale,  Farm  Show  Bldg.,  Harris¬ 
burg. 

Aug.  8  —  Northampton  Co.  Hol¬ 
stein  Field  Day,  Northampton. 

Aug.  8  —  4-H  Dairy  Club  Roundup 
and  Show,  Chambersburg  Rod  and 
Gun  Club  Grounds,  Warm  Springs 
Road,  Chambersburg. 

Aug.  12  —  Lamb  Marketing  Pool, 
Penns  Valley  Sales  Barn,  Centre 
Hall. 

NewYork  Hereford  Field 
Day  Aug.  10 

The  New  York  State  Hereford 
Breeders  Assn,  and  the  Hudson 
Valley  Breeders  Assn,  will  hold  a 
joint  beef  field  day  at  the  farms  of 
Edward  Martin  and  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  Jr.,  on  August*  10.  In¬ 
cluded  on  the  program  are:  judging 
contests  for  breeding,  feeder  and  fat 
cattle;  talks  on  beef  cattle  for  dairy, 
chicken,  fruit  and  vegetable  farms 
in  the  Northeast;  demonstrations  of 
roughage  production  and  beef  cattle 
feeding;  lessons  on  carcass  cutting; 
and  a  beef  barbecue.  While  all  farm¬ 
ers  interested  in  Hereford  beef  cattle 
are  certainly  invited  to  the  field  day, 
the  committee  would  also  especially 
encourage  attendance  by  dairy  farm¬ 
ers  and  others  whose  current  inter¬ 
ests  do  not  presently  lie  in  beef 
cattle.  Out-of^state  guests  will  be 
welcomed  just  as  much  as  those  from 
New  York.  The  day  gets  under  way 
at  Martin’s  Valleyfield  Farm  in 
Dover  Plains,  N.  Y.,  at  10  a.  m.,  and 
at  2  p.  m.  it  will  carry  on  at  Roose¬ 
velt’s  Clove  Creek  Farm  in  Pough¬ 
quag.  There  the  beef  barbecue  will 
also  be  served. 


" The  Lamb  Was  Sure  To  Go” 


In  this  era  of  home  freezing  and 
otherwise  “do-it-yourself”,  many 
people  like  to  raise  and  then  slaugh¬ 
ter  their  own  animals  for  home  con¬ 
sumption.  Perhaps  lamb  will  be 
among  the  meats  preferred.  If  not,  it 
is  certainly  worth  trying;  for  lamb 
is  delicious.  The  most  highly  digesti¬ 
ble  —  about  98  per  cent  —  of  com¬ 
mercial  meats,  it  is  an  excellent 
means  of  providing  both  variety  and 
satiety  at  meals. 

The  Northeast,  with  only  about  25 
per  cent  of  the  U.  S.  population,  ac¬ 
counts  for  50  per  cent  of  our  national 
lamb  consumption.  Massachusetts, 
the  leading  lamb-consuming  State, 
has  a  per  capita  consumption  of  12 
pounds  per  year;  our  national  aver¬ 
age  is  only  four  pounds.  In  com- 


In  upbreeding  the  ewe  flock,  dress¬ 
ing  percentages  of  lambs  may  eventu¬ 
ally  be  made  higher;  but  loss  of 
much  liveweight  on  the  way  to  the 
dining  table  is  inevitable. 

parison  with  some  of  the  great  lamb¬ 
consuming  countries,  the  United 
States  still  has  a  long  way  to  go.  An 
average  New  Zealander  eats  110 
pounds  of  lamb  a  year;  his  neighbor 
in  Australia  enjoys  some  80  pounds. 

Not  everybody  appreciates  the 
shrinkage  or  drift  that  takes  place 
from  the  live  animal  to  the  cut-and- 
wrapped  meat  ready  for  the  table  or 
the  freezer.  One  should  expect  these 
shrinks  along  this  route:  (1)  shrink 
in  transit — a  four  to  seven  per  cent 
weight  loss  occurs  when  moving  the 
animal  up  to  150  miles;  over  150 
miles,  an  eight  to  10  per  cent  shrink 
is  not  unusual;  (2)  shrinkage  from 
being  kept  off  feed  or  starved  out  24 
hours  prior  to  slaughter — a  two  to 
four  per  cent  loss  in  weight;  (3)  loss 
of  weight  from  slaughter,  varying 
with  grade — on  the  average,  prime 
lambs  shrink  40  to  45  per  cent, 


choice  lambs  45  to  50  per  cent,  and 
good  grade  lambs  50  to  55  per  cent 
(the  average  U.  S.  lamb  dresses 
about  47  per  cent,  indicating  a 
slaughter  shrink  of  53  per  cent); 
(4)  cooling  shrinkage,  due  to  evapo¬ 
ration  or  dehydration — two  to  three 
per  cent  the  first  48  hours  and  four 
to  six  per  cent,  depending  on  cooler 
humidity  and  carcass  covering  of  fat, 
over  a  two-week  aging  period. 

Thus,  a  100-pound  lamb  weighing 
90  to  95  pounds  after  transit  and 
starving  out,  weighs  45  to  50  pounds 
after  dressing.  Then  it  loses  another 
one  to  three  pounds  in  the  cooler 
before  it  is  ready  to  cut  up.  A  fur¬ 
ther  loss  occurs  in  cutting;  varying 
with  degree  of  trim  and  grade  of 
lamb  carcass,  it  averages  about  30 
per  cent.  From  this  40-  to  45-pound 
chilled  lamb  carcass,  we  may  expect 
the  following  cut-out:  two  legs  to¬ 
talling  about  nine  pounds;  10  to  12 
loin  chops  weighing  approximately 
four  pounds  in  all;  12  to  16  rib 
chops,  five  pounds;  12  to  14  shoulder 
chops  or  two  cushion  shoulders,  six 
or  seven  pounds;  some  four  pounds 
of  stew  meat;  another  three  or  four 
pounds  to  grind;  and  10  to  15 
pounds  of  fat,  bones  and  trim. 

This  cut-out  indicates  that  a  lamb 
carcass  is  not  all  lamb  chops,  of 
course,  and  we  should  not  expect 
100  per  cent  edible  return.  There 
will  be  some  waste.  But  about  70  per 
cent  of  the  chilled  carcass  will  be 
available  for  consumption  in  so-called 
conventional  cuts. 

The  loss  in  weight  from  live  ani¬ 
mal  to  table-ready  meat  explains  in 
part  why  we  may  pay  75  cents  per 
pound  for  a  leg  of  lamb  when  the 
live  lamb  it  came  from  cost  the 
wholesale  buyer  only  22  cents  per 
pound.  Another  factor  in  pricing  is 
consumer  demand;  the  popular  cuts 
are  necessarily  high  priced  because 
their  supply  is  relatively  scarce.  Be¬ 
cause  they  are  tender  and  palatable, 
they  are  most  highly  sought;  thus 
enters  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 
Nutrition-wise,  nevertheless,  the 
other  lamb  cuts  are  equally  valuable. 
Being  less  in  demand,  they  are 
priced  lower  and  are  usually  good 
buys.  Proper  cooking  tenderizes 
most  any  cut,  and,  with  lamb,  the 
flavor  is  usually  there. 


Connecticut  D.  M.  Kinsman 


Sheep  Parasites 


Farm  flocks  of  sheep  may  be  rather 
heavily  infested  with  internal  para¬ 
sites  without  the  owner  being 
aware  of  it.  But  researchers  ob¬ 
serve  the  following  symptoms: 
emaciated  appearance;  continual 
diarrhea;  poor  appetite  and  in¬ 
ferior  gains;  anemia,  as  shown  by 
pale  lining  of  the  eyelids  and  mouth 
membranes;  dry,  harsh  wool;  watery 
swelling  under  the  jaws;  frequent 
coughing,  in  severe  cases;  and  quick 
death  upon  exertion. 

The  best  way  to  prevent  and  help 
in  control  of  parasites  is  to  move  the 
flock  every  two  or  three  weeks 
throughout  the  grazing  season  to  a 
new  pasture.  Temporary  fencing  can 
be  used  to  divide  the  pasture  into  a 
small  enclosure,  moving  the  fencing 
to  a  new  area  as  needed. 

If  the  flock  is  infested  with  para¬ 
sites,  it  will  be  necessary  to  admin¬ 
ister  suitable  medication.  Agricult¬ 
ural  specialists  have  found  that  a 
combination  of  medicines  is  more  ef¬ 
fective  than  a  single  drug.  Keeping 
phenothiazine  constantly  available 
either  in  a  salt  or  mineral  mixture  is 
advised.  The  ratio  is  one  part  phe¬ 
nothiazine  to  each  total  nine  or  10 
parts  of  salt  or  other  ingredients. 
The  mineral  mixture  used  at  one 
research  station  consists  of:  gran¬ 


ulated  stock  salt  50  lbs.;  steamed 
bone  mean  25  lbs.;  ground  limestone 
25  lbs.;  and  phenothiazine  powder 
10  lbs.  This  mineral  mixture  has  the 
advantage  over  a  salt  mixture  in  that 
it  will  stay  dry  during  damp  weather. 
Besides,  the  extra  minerals  are  good 
for  the  sheep. 

An  effective  worm  medicine  is 
the  Cunic  mixture.  It  is  made  by 
dissolving  one  ounce  (by  weight)  of 
clear  blue,  powdered,  copper  sulfate 
(bluestone)  crystals  in  three  quarts  of 
water  (use  only  glass  or  earthenware 
container  as  the  bluestone  corrodes 
metals).  Place  the  copper  sulfate  in 
a  fine  mesh  bag  and  allow  it  to  soak 
in  hot  water.  To  this  amount  of  cop¬ 
per  sulfate  solution  add  three-fourths 
ounce  of  a  40  per  cent  commercial 
solution  of  nicotine  sulfate.  Stir  as 
used.  Dosage  for  yearlings  is  three 
to  four  ounces;  lambs  65  to  85 
pounds,  two  to  three  ounces;  young 
lambs,  one  to  two  ounces.  Administer 
with  a  metal  dosing  syringe.  Do  not 
get  the  sheep’s  heads  too  high  or  the 
solution  will  go  on  their  lungs.  Back 
the  sheep  in  a  corner  and  straddle 
it.  Treat  all  sheep  except  spring 
lambs  when  they  go  on  pasture;  treat 
them  again  in  the  Fall  when  they  are 
put  in  winter  quarters.  r.  w.  d. 


ABSORBINE 

keeps  ’em 

on  the  job 

Old  timers  who  know  horses  and  horse 
care  are  never  without  Absorbine.  It’s 
the  recognized  antiseptic  veterinary  lini¬ 
ment  that  can  help  catch  a  spavin  before 
it  settles  .  .  .  help  clear  up  a  hardened 
condition  like  ringbone.  A  large  bottle 
costs  only  $2.50  at  any  druggist. 

W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Get 
Your 
Unadilla 


•  • 


NOW 


Shipment  of  Dowelled  Una¬ 
dilla  Silos  can  be  made  imme¬ 
diately!  Order  your  silo  for  corn 
now.  The  new,  patented  stronger 
front  lugs  make  the  Unadilla 
sturdier  than  ever  for  fine  ensil¬ 
age  —  either  grass  or  corn.  Here 
is  by  far  the  most  modern  wood 
stave  silo  for  heavy  duty  ensilage 
storage.  To  provide  your  new 
Unadilla  with  even  longer  life  it 
can  now  be  factory-treated  with 
creosote.  Write  for  free  catalog. 

^You  can  have  3  years  to  pay. 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 

BOX  C-817,  UNADILLA,  N.Y.  v 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


Innes  products  in  this  area  are  dis¬ 
tributed  by  LOEGLER  &  LADD, 
98  Terrace,  Buffalo,  New  York. 


NEW  SPRING  WOOLENS 

Send  for,  FREE  SWATCHES,  of  FALL’S 
smartest  all  wool,  and  part  wool  materials. 
Fashion’s  newest  numbers.  Beautiful  plaids, 
and  tweeds.  Rich  solid  color  flannels.  Amaz¬ 
ingly  low  prices.  Buy  direct  from  MILL. 
Make  coats,  suits,  dresses,  sport  shirts,  chil¬ 
dren’s  wear,  etc.,  at  home  SAVE  DOLLARS. 

HOMESTEAD  WOOLEN  MILLS,  INC. 

DEPT.  R-8, _ WEST  SWANZEY,  N.  H. 

PACKAGE  BEES:  Italian  or  Caucasian.  $5.35  per 

3-lbs.,  queen  included.  Extra  queens  $1.50  each. 
CONNER  APIARIES,  STOCKTON,  NEW  JERSEY 


HELP  WANTED 

Woman  with  car  to  sell  subscriptons  to 
The  Rural  New  Yorker  on  liberal  com¬ 
mission  basis.  Full  or  part  time.  Experi¬ 
ence  helpful,  but  not  necessary.  Some 
territory  open  in  New  York,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  New  England.  For  further 
details,  write  Circulation  Manager,  The 
Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  St., 
New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


August  3,  1957 
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ANNOUNCING 

the  Amazing  New 

GRANGE 

"Performer" 

SILO 

Ready  Now  for 
Immediate  Erection 


NEW  ADVANCED 
FEATURES  at  a 
NEW  LOWER  PRICE! 


INO  DOWN  PAYMENT! 

36  months  to  Pay 

Save  Work!  Save  Money! 

Also  inquire  about 
new  improved 

GRANGE  SILO 
UNLOADER 

Send  coupon  today  for 
Free  colorful  folder  giv¬ 
ing  complete  information 

|  GRANGE  SILO  CO..  INC.  Red  Creek.  N.  V.  | 

|  Without  obligation  please  send  folders  on  | 

|  Grange  Performer  Silo  and  Unloader. 

■  name.- .  I 

J  address: . .... . .  j 

■  ***: . . i 

. .....j 


,-Firestoiie  ★  Goodyear  ★  Goodriclh 

AND  OTHER  LEADING  BRANDS 

TIRES 

WHOLESALE 
PRICES 

TO  FARMERS 
All  Fresh 
Fully  Guaranteed 

Free  Delivery 

NO  SECONDS 

We  are  wholesale  tire  dealers  and  cater 
to  farm  trade.  Save  money  on  car, 
truck  and  tractor  tires.  Write  for  prices. 
SPECIFY  SIZE.  PLY  A  TREAD  DESIGN. 
Sold  on  a  “MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE 

EMPIRE  TIRE  CO. 

2564  Bedford  Ave.  Brooklyn  26,  N.Y. 


HOW  TO  EARN 
EXTRA  PROFITS  WITH 
YOUR  OWN  BUSINESS 

•  Land  Forming  •  Excavating  •  Ditching 
•  Dazing  •  Conservation  Work 

A  guaranteed,  low  cost  USED  tractor  puts  you 
in  the  contracting  business  for  yourself  .  .  . 
pays  you  year  'round  profits  on  and  off  the 
farm !  Write  today  to  Art  C.  Calkins  for  details. 

Equipment 
Companies 

3725  N.  Front  St.,  Harrisburg  Pa. 

8  Big  Outlets  Serving  N.Y.,  Vt.,  Pa. 


SAVE  m 


ON  GUARANTEED 
►rotary  TRACTORS 


Mows  Lown  •  Haul* 
~  Scythe*  •  Roller 
Sulky  •  Spray* 
Mutche* 


Direct  factory-to-you  price,  lowest 
in  the  field.  H  igh  quality  machine. 
Ail  iteel  conduction.  Model*  from: 
2Vs  to  3'/a  HP.  Engines  used: 

•  .  .  Briggs  &.  Stratton.  Clinton  and' 

Mulches  Kohler.  Extra  big  Goodyear  tire*. 

AC  Power  Generotor  Reverse  and  full  differential.  Auto- 
Plow*  Snow  matic  clutch.  Power  take-off.  Na« 
Cut*  Wood  tionwide  acclaim.  Act  now.  10  day, 
free  trial.  Absolutely  no  risk.  I 

CULTILLER  MFG.  CO.. 

162-C  CHURCH  ST.. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK.  N.  J. 


Ulcerations  -  Psoriasis 
Eczema  -  Sunburn  -  Acne 

TRY 

BELA-RO-PEOL  OINTMENT 

oq  $6.00 

J.  V  CREGAN  &  SON,  INC. 

341  E.  CENTER  ST.,  MANCHESTER,  CONN. 


Potato  Digger  Chain  allGdiRggEhrAsNjohn 

DEERE,  OLIVER,  DOHLMAN  HARVESTER,  etc. 
Triple  heat  treated,  guaranteed  against  premature 
breakage.  HYDRAULICS  UNLIMITED  MFG.  CO., 
PRATTSBURG,  STEUBEN  COUNTY,  NEW  YORK 
Dealer  Inquiries  Invited  


Rice  Potato  Diggers  £Jwraprice 

(Repairs  for  all  Models).  Full  information  on  request. 
RICE  MFG.  CO..  Box  A,  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


At  CorneU \s  Field  Crop  Day 


(Continued  from  Page  427) 

thing  from  the  soil  to  the  sky  to  find 
out  what  is  wrong.  Wind,  tempera¬ 
ture,  humidity,  carbon  dioxide,  evap¬ 
oration,  rainfall  and  solar  radiation 
are  all  measured  and-  recorded  every 
15  minutes  by  automatic  equipment. 
Eventually  these  readings  will  be 
related  to  the  short-term  growth  of 
corn.  Because  of  difficulty  in  accu¬ 
rately  measuring  15-minute  growth 
of  corn,  a  carbon  dioxide  process  has 
been  devised;  rate  of  consumption  of 
carbon  dioxide  in  large,  transparent, 
sealed  plastic  cells  reveals  the  rate 
at  which  the  corn  is  growing.  Too 
small  a  supply  of  CCb  in  the  Cayuga 
air  has  been  suspected  of  being  one 
cause  of  the  relatively  poor  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  corn.  To  carry  the  corn 
study  further,  they  have  plots  in 
which  soil  eight  inches  deep  is  main¬ 
tained  at  a  temperature  10  degrees 
in  excess  that  of  normal  soil.  Not 
much  difference  in  growth  has  been 
noted  so  far  this  year,  but  it  is 
anticipated  that  the  high  soil  tem¬ 
perature  may  have  an  eventual  effect 
on  uptake  of  nutrients. 

Because  birdsfoot  trefoil  is  more 
persistent  than  red  clover  and  more 
productive  than  alfalfa  on  high-mois¬ 
ture,  low-fertility  soils  in  New  York, 
attention  is  being  given  to  improv¬ 
ing  its  seed  production.  Invasion  of 
grass  cuts  down  on  seed  yield,  so 
at  Aurora  they  are  testing  herbi¬ 
cides.  So  far,  6.75  pounds  of  dalapon 
per  acre  have  practically  eliminated 
grass  competition;  clipping  of  the 
stand  has  helped,  too.  The  only  fault 
with  this  herbicidal  treatment  is  that 
it  seems  to  encourage  broad-leaved 
weeds.  The  recommendation  is  to 
spray  dalapon  when  the  trefoil  is 
about  five  inches  high.  A  36-inch  row 
spacing  of  trefoil  plants  was  reported 
as  most  productive  of  seed;  “tops  are 
allowed  to  spread”,  it  was  declared, 
and  there  are  large  flowers  and  easy 


Hope  for  the  Foundered 
Heifer 

I  note  in  a  recent  issue  of  The 
Rural  New  Yorker  an  item  in  re¬ 
gard  to  a  foundered  heifer.  Since  I 
had  a  similar  case,  might  I  give  a 
bit  of  advice? 

First  of  all,  the  heifer  will  eventu¬ 
ally  get  better,  but  it  may  take  a  year 
or  longer.  The  bedding  should  be  soft 
dirt  or  leaves  free  from  grit  or  peb¬ 
bles.  There  should  always  be  salt 
and  plenty  of  water.  A  low-protein 
ration  is  the  best  grain  to  feed.  A 
tablespoon  of  any  good  iodized  stock 
tonic  fed  once  a  day  in  grain  is 
beneficial. 

My  heifer  could  hardly  walk  at  all. 
Now,  except  on  very  rough  ground, 
she  goes  almost  naturally. 

Animals  thus  afflicted  will  be  thin, 
and  their  feet  are  apt  to  be  de¬ 
formed.  But  it  does  not  affect  the 
milking  quality.  My  foundered 
heifer  certainly  does  not  now  founder 
at  the  milk  pail!  p.  n.  h. 

Massachusetts 


Water  for  Cows 

Milk  is  made  up  of  some  87  per 
cent  water.  A  large  part  of  the  cow’s 
body  is  water.  It  aids  digestion,  con¬ 
trols  body  temperature,  and  helps  to 
remove  waste  materials.  It  is  a  very 
important  part  of  any  livestock  ra¬ 
tion  and  should  be  available  at  all 
times.  The  water  system  on  an  Os¬ 
wego  County,  N.  Y.,  farm  failed  one 
winter  day,  and  the  herd  had  to  be 
driven  to  the  farm  pond.  There  was 
plenty  of  water,  but  it  was  ice  cold 
and  it  was  available  only  twice  daily. 
Milk  production  dropped  25  per  cent. 

Within  breeds,  the  larger  cows  on 
the  average  produce  more  milk  than 
smaller  ones.  Of  course,  they  will 
also  eat  more  than  smaller  ones.  A 
group  of  DHIA  Holsteins  averaging 
1,320  pounds  in  weight  each  con- 


pollination.  Some  of  the  new  trefoil 
varieties  on  test  are  Oregon,  Hudson, 
Fonda,  Granger,  Cascade,  Zoar, 
Mansfield  and  Guilderland. 

C.  C.  Lowe’s  grass-legume  plots 
illustrated  his  contention  that  vigor¬ 
ous  legumes  are  needed  to  compete 
with  vigorous  grasses.  If  one  is  going 
to  put  in  an  aggressive  grass  like 
New  York’s  new  Saratoga  brome,  he 
implied,  he  had  also  better  put  in  an 
aggressive  alfalfa  like  France’s 
DuPuits.  Failure  to  seed  equally 
strong  varieties  has  resulted  in  com¬ 
plete  domination  of  plots  by  one  or 
the  other.  H.  A.  MacDonald  demon- 


J.  Sloat  Welles,  dairy  farmer  from 
Elmira,  Chemung  Co.,  N.  Y.,  was 
once  again  an  interested  visitor  to 
Cornell’s  agronomic  field  day. 

strated  as  his  “best”  alfalfa-brome 
plot  one  which  had  been  planted  with 
16  pounds  of  seed  and  banded  with 
0-80-80  pounds  of  fertilizer  per  acre. 
He  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  plots 
conclusively  show  the  advantages  of 
precision  placement  of  forage  seed. 
Ideally,  he  said,  fertilizer  should  be 
placed  an  inch  and  a  half  deep  and 
than  be  compacted,  and  the  seed 
should  be  placed  a  half  inch  deep 


sumed  8,600  pounds  of  T.  D.  N.  and 
produced  11,690  pounds  of  milk  for 
an  income  of  $275  over  feed  cost. 
Another  group  averaging  1,100 
pounds  each  ate  7,300  pounds  of 
T.  D.  N.  and  produced  9,550  pounds 
of  milk  each  for  an  income  of  $208 
over  feed  costs.  Three  other  groups, 
with  average  weights  between  these, 
ate  proportional  amounts  of  T.  D.  N. 
and  gave  proportional  amounts  of 
milk.  It  is  estimated  that  within  the 
Ayrshire  breed,  each  additional  100 
pounds  of  bodyweight  increases  milk 
production  465  pounds  a  year;  Brown 
Swiss  460  pounds;  Guernsey  750 
pounds;  Holstein  970  pounds;  and 
Jersey  490  pounds. 


Articles  of  Interest 

In  Coming  Issues 

•  A  20th  Century  Model  Farm 
By  L.  L.  Boyd 

•  Bulk  Tanks  at  the  Fair 

•  N.  Y.  State  Fair  Calendar 

•  Keeping  Livestock  Looking 

Like  Champions 
By  H.  A.  Willman 

•  Eggland  at  the  Fair 
By  C.  E.  Ostrander 

•  Atomic  Preservation  of  Feed 

and  Food  Crops 
By  R.  G.  H.  Siu 

•  They’re  Fencing  Out  Floods 
By  B.  A.  Roth 

•  Timing  the  Apple  Harvest 
By  G.  D.  Blanpied 

•  Stop-Drop  Sprays  for  Apples 
By  M.  B.  Hoffman 

•  Making  Corn  Pickers  Work 

Well 

By  M.  E.  Long 

•  The  Business  Is  Mushrooming 
By  Leon  R.  Kneebone 

•  Don’t  Roast  Your  Motors 
By  Peter  Nevaldine 

Many  of  the  above  articles  will  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  N.  Y.  State  Fair  Issue 
of  August  17. 


and  also  be  thoroughly  compacted. 
One  year  this  method  resulted  in 
emergence  of  seedlings  six  weeks  in 
advance  of  those  from  broadcast 
seed,  he  said.  New  York  State  and  its 
farmers  have  certainly  not  neglected 
forage  as  a  crop,  he  observed,  but 
they  have  given  it  short  shrift  in 
attention  as  a  plant.  Although  north¬ 
ern  anthracnose  had  made  a  mess  of 
red  clover  at  the  research  farm,  it 
was  convincingly  argued  that,  in  the 
numerous  years  when  it  is  of  no 
consequence,  Pennscot  red  clover  is 
“by  all  odds  the  best  choice.” 

Discussing  weed  control  in  corn, 
S.  N.  Fertig  reported  that  two  me¬ 
chanical  cultivations  increase  yield 
regardless  of  successful  chemical 
weed  control.  Some  76  new  materials 
are  being  tested  at  the  farm;  simizin, 
randox  and  EPTC  are  being  checked 
for  control  of  grasses.  Fertig  sug¬ 
gested  that  with  early  control  of 
weeds  it  might  be  possible  to  es¬ 
tablish  legume  seedings  without 
nurse  crops.  Dalapon,  he  said,  could 
be  used  for  grass  control  and  the 
dinitros  for  broad-leaved  weeds. 
Nither  the  dalapon  nor  the  DN’s 
seem  to  damage  legumes.  The  butyric 
acid  compounds  of  2,4-D  also  show 
“possibilities  of  post-emergent  spray” 
for  legumes.  While  mustard  is  being 
fairly  well  controlled  at  the  Aurora 
Research  Farm,  nutgrass  is  becom¬ 
ing  a  real  problem;  from  a  small 
patch  in  1953,  it  has  spread  over 
acres.  Nutgrass,  Fertig  said,  “is  de¬ 
veloping  into  one  of  the  more  seri¬ 
ous  problems  on  New  York  State 
farms.” 

The  plant  breeding  department 
has  45  varieties  of  oats  on  test  at 
the  farm,  but  Stanley  Young  was 
still  able  to  state:  “Garry  is  the  oat 
for  the  State  of  New  York.”  It  is 
resistant  to  all  known  races  of  rust 
except  two,  and  it  is  no  more  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  uneven  ripening  than  any 
other  variety.  Moreover,  Young  in¬ 
sisted,  it  is  the  very  top  yielder  of 
oats.  j.  N.  B. 


Corriedale  Show  &  Safe 
at  Harrisburg  Aug.  3 

The  fifth  annual  Eastern  District 
Corriedale  Sheep  Show  and  Sale  will 
be  held  in  the  Farm  Show  Building 
at  Harrisburg,  Penna.,  on  Aug.  3. 
The  show  begins  at  9  a.  m.,  and  the 
sale  gets  under  way  at  12:30.  The 
dual-purpose  qualities  of  Corriedales 
are  making  such  a  favorable  im¬ 
pression  on  sheepmen  of  the  East 
that  both  registrations  and  member¬ 
ship  in  the  Corriedale  organization 
are  well  up  over  a  year  ago.  While 
established  breeders  will  be  able  to 
add  to  their  flocks  at  the  event,  be¬ 
ginners  will  have  opportunity  to  start 
with  the  best.  Almost  100  rams,  ewes 
and  lambs  are  listed  for  sale.  Those 
unable  to  attend,  but  who  wish  to 
buy,  may  send  bids  to  Rollo  E. 
Singleton,  Secy.,  American  Corrie¬ 
dale  Assn.,  Farm  Show  Building, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 


E.  McCarthy 


These  Standard  Bred  mares  and  their 
foals  are  enjoying  summer  pasture 
on  the  Leo  Sprague  farm  in 
WhippleviUe,  N.  Y. 
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Northeast  Artificial  Breeding 


(Continued  from  Page  426) 

of  fat;  the  difference  is  280  pounds 
of  milk  and  10  pounds  of  fat  in  favor 
of  the  artificially  sired  cows. 

Dairymen  with  herds  averaging 
over  450  pounds  fat  sometimes  ask 
the  question,  “How  can  artificial 
breeding  help  my  herd  when  all 
tested  artificially  sired  animals  pro¬ 
duce  below  the  average  of  my  herd?” 
Of  course,  breeding  is  only  one  of  the 
“big  three”  essential  for  high  pro¬ 
duction.  Feeding  and  management 
are  important,  too;  they  are  very  in¬ 
fluential  in  establishing  the  produc¬ 
tion  level  of  a  herd.  But  the  follow¬ 
ing  comparison  of  levels  of  produc¬ 
tion  for  artificially  sired  daughters  of 
Holstein  sires  used  by  NYABC  with 
their  stablemates  shows  that  NYABC 
has  been  able  to  contribute  to  herd 
improvement  regardless  of  the  level 
of  production  (2x,  305-day,  mature- 
equivalent  records):  in  the  600/649- 
pound  fat  range — 23  AB  cows  aver¬ 
aged  623  pounds  fat  while  546  of 
their  stablemates  made  614  pounds,  a 
nine-pound  advantage  for  the  AB 
animals;  in  the  550/599-pound  range 
— 154  AB  cows  made  569  pounds  fat 
while  3,056  stablemates  averaged  568 
pounds,  a  one-pound  plus  for  AB; 
500/549 — 566  AB  animals  made  525 
pounds  fat  while  11,608  stablemates 
made  519,  for  an  AB  advantage  of  six 
pounds;  450/499-pound  range — 1,479 
AB  cows  484  pounds  fat  and  34,151 
stablemates  472  pounds,  a  plus  12  for 
artificial  animals;  400/449-pound 
range  —  1,835  AB  cows  432  pounds 
fat  and  39,646  stablemates  424 
pounds,  for  an  AB  plus  of  eight 
pounds;  350/399-pound  range — 1,170 
AB  cows  made  384  pounds  fat  while 
24,955  stablemates  produced  378 
pounds,  again  an  AB  advantage  of 
six  pounds;  300/349-pound  range — 406 
AB  cows  made  335  pounds  fat  and 
5,743  stablemates  made  331  pounds, 
for  a  plus-four  superiority;  and 
250/299-pound  class — 88  AB  cows  at 
285  pounds  of  fat  were  four  pounds 
higher  than  their  952  stablemates  at 
281  pounds. 

A  Choice  from  Experience 

To  supplement  this  mass  data,  of 
course,  you  can  find  many  dairymen 
throughout  the  Northeast  who  have 
been  using  artificial  breeding  service 
for  a  number  of  years  and  can  give 
you  facts  on  how  the  service  has  im¬ 
proved  their  herds.  The  artificial 
breeding  technicians  are  always  glad 
to  show  results  in  individual  herds, 
too. 

Another  factor  that  has  been  in¬ 
strumental  in  the  growth  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  artificial  breeding  is 
its  low  breeding  costs.  Studies  have 
shown  that  it  costs  72  cents  a  day  on 
the  average  to  keep  a  bull  on  the 
farm  with  a  30-cow  herd.  The  cost  of 
artificial  breeding  with  a  $6.00  first- 
service  fee  is  only  50  cents  per  day 
for  the  same  herd.  Actually,  a  gentle 
cow  standing  in  the  bull  stanchion 
can  pay  for  the  herd  breeding  costs. 
When  milk  is  $4.00  a  hundredweight, 
38  per  cent  of  the  income  from  one 
cow  producing  12,000  pounds  of  3.5- 
per-cent  milk  pays  the  breeding  fees 
in  a  herd  of  30  cows  for  a  full  year. 
In.  addition  to  the  immediate  savings 
in  breeding  costs,  of  course,  the  re¬ 
sulting  higher  producing  animals 
also  provide  greater  net  income. 

When  dairymen  utilizing  artificial 
breeding  service  100  per  cent  are 
asked  their  reasons  for  such  inten¬ 
sive  use,  they  often  mention  the  con¬ 
venience  of  making  a  telephone  call 
for  the  technican  in  contrast  to 
handling  a  bull.  The  answer  usually 
goes  something  like  this:  “I  no  long¬ 
er  spend  several  days  looking  for  a 
suitable  replacement  bull  every  two 
years  and  I  don’t  take  chances  on  the 
kind  of  animals  I  am  going  to  get. 
Now  I  just  call  my  technician,  and  I 
know  he  will  have  a  number  of  good 
sires  from  which  to  pick.  I  do  not 
have  to  worry  about  my  bull  becom¬ 


ing  mean,  nor  do  I  worry  about  keep¬ 
ing  a  bull  that  may  prove  costly.” 

Greater  farm  safety  through  100 
per  cent  artificial  breeding  is  aptly 
illustrated  in  the  following  statement 
by  Maynard  Moore,  Orleans  County, 
N.  Y.,  dairyman:  “Seven  years  ago 
my  son,  David,  then  three  years  old, 
climbed  into  our  bull  pen.  While  he 
was  not  seriously  hurt,  it  made  me 
realize  that  children  are  bound  to  get 
into  danger.  After  this  we  switched 
100  per  cent  to  NYABC.  With  three 
growing  boys,  the  safety  factor  in 
not  keeping  a  herd  sire  eases  our 
minds  a  great  deal.” 

Conception  Results 

Getting  cows  with  calf  is  an  im¬ 
portant  responsibility  of  the  artificial 
breeding  organizations,  of  the  tech¬ 
nicians  and,  of  course,  of  individual 
dairymen.  Tremendous  progress  has 
been  made  in  this  phase  of  the  work. 
In  the  early  days,  a  conception  rate 
of  55  to  60  per  cent  was  considered 
good.  But  through  better  bull  hand¬ 
ling  techniques,  the  use  of  antibiotics 
in  semen,  better  trained  and  more  ex¬ 
perienced  technicians,  and  dairymen 
more  experienced  in  using  the  ser¬ 
vice,  practically  all  associations  in 
the  Northeast  are  now  maintaining 
conception  rates  of  70  per  cent  or 
better  on  a  60-  to  90-day  non-return 
basis.  Seven  out  of  10  cows  are  con¬ 
ceiving  on  the  first  service;  this  is  a 
rate  quite  comparable  to  that  at¬ 
tained  in  natural  service.  Individual 
dairymen,  however,  seem  to  get  vari¬ 
ous  conception  results  —  some  good 
and  some  bad.  Within  the  70-per-cent 
average  mentioned  above,  some  herds 
have  all  animals  settle  on  first  ser¬ 
vice;  others  have  an  efficiency  of  only 
50  per  cent.  Many  factors  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  this  variation.  But  when¬ 
ever  conception  is  faulty,  it  is  advis¬ 
able  to  consult  the  local  veterinarian. 
In  any  herd  breeding  problem,  it  is 
important  to  find  the  specific  cause 
and  correct  it  as  soon  as  possible. 

Learning  to  use  artificial  breeding 
service  is  like  learning  to  use  other 
new  farm  practices.  Dairymen  get¬ 
ting  the  most  satisfactory  results 
recommend  keeping  these  proced¬ 
ures  in  mind:  (1)  keep  a  heat  ex¬ 
pectancy  list;  (2)  watch  for  heat 
periods  18  to  24  days  after  the  last 
normal  period;  (3)  check  for  heat 
symptoms  by  turning  cows  out  each 
morning  and  evening;  (4)  make  sure 
the  cow  is  in  standing  heat  before 
reporting  her  for  service;  (5)  call 
for  service  according  to  rules  of  the 
artificial  association;  and  (6)  con¬ 
sult  the  veterinarian  for  cows  with 
abnormal  or  irregular  heat  periods 
and  for  cows  who  have  not  settled 
after  two  services. 

Artificial  breeding  is  now  past  the 
adolescent  age,  and  it  has  taken  its 
place  among  the  aids  truly  helpful  to 
many  dairymen.  With  a  nationwide 
policy  of  “better  cattle  for  better 
living”,  the  artificial  breeding  or¬ 
ganizations  are  continuing  to  adopt 
new  and  better  procedures  through 
research  to  provide  the  best  in  dairy 
cattle  breeding. 


Catherine  —  a  Guernsey  Great 


Her  305 -day,  2x,  junior -two-year-old 
record  of  11,292  pounds  of  milk  and 
614  pounds  fat  brought  Hillcrest 
Nobel’s  Catherine  the  N.  Y.  Guernsey 
Breeders  production  trophy.  Owned 
by  Ronald  Wetherivax,  Wyoming,  N. 
Y.,  ' she  had  tioin  calves  at  the  end 
of  her  copious  lactation. 


August  3,  1957 


KILRAVOCK’S  COUNTESS 
SETS  WORLD 
BUTTERFAT  RECORD 


WIRTHM0RE-FED  BROWN  SWISS 
SETS  ALL-TIME  HIGH  FOR  ALL  BREEDS 
WITH  1153.66  LBS.  FAT  FOR  305  DAYS  2X  MILKING 


For  the  first  time  since  1950  a 
new  world  record  in  butterfat  pro¬ 
duction  was  established  when 
Kilravock’s  Countess,  a  Brown  Swiss 
owned  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  R. 
Ripley,  of  Litchfield,  Connecticut, 
completed  a  305  day  butterfat 
record  on  Nov.  2,  1956. 

In  making  this  great  record, 
“Countess”  produced  23,548.2  lbs. 
milk  and  milked  as  high  as  116  lbs. 
per  day  on  23  lbs.  of  grain.  At  the 
end  of  305  days  she  was  still  mak¬ 
ing  48  lbs.  daily.  Wirthmore  14 
Fitting  Feed  Pelleted  was  fed  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  of  Countess’  record, 
with  Wirthmore  Fodder  Greens  as 
an  occasional  supplement. 

“Countess”  has  a  4-year  old  rec¬ 
ord  of  27,542  lbs.  milk  and  1326 
lbs.  fat  D.H.I.A.  in  365  days,  and  a 


5-year  old  record  of  19,768  lbs. 
milk  and  936  lbs.  fat.  Her  life¬ 
time  record  at  7  years  of  age  is 
94,854  lbs.  milk  and  4,419  lbs.  fat. 
These  records  were  all  completed 
on  Wirthmore  Dairy  Feeds. 

Her  %  sister  “Kilravock’s 
Parfait”  will  make  about  800  lbs. 
fat  2X  this  year,  and  Countess’  own 
daughter  “Kilravock’s  Leading 
Lady”  will  go  825  lbs.  butterfat  in 
a  year  on  3X  milking. 

Hugh  Curtiss,  capable  herdsman, 
and  feeder  and  milker  of  Countess 
says  “This  young  cow  is  capable 
of  many  more  records.”  He  also 
says  “The  quality  and  palatability 
of  Wirthmore  Dairy  Feeds,  based  on 
my  32  years  experience,  are 
unexcelled.” 


It  is  results  like  this  that  make 

WIRTHMORE 


Opportunity  for  Middle-Aged  Man 

We  need  a  few  reliable  men  to  act  as  our  sales 
representative  in  their  neighborhood  and  take  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  We  allow  a 
liberal  commission  on  both  new  and  renewal  orders 
and  any  man  who  enjoys  meeting  people  will  find 
the  work  both  pleasant  and  profitable. 

The  men  selected  will  be  given  an  exclusive 
territory  near  their  home  and  will  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  develop  a  permanent  business  and  a 
steady  income.  No  experience  or  investment  of  any 
kind  is  required  but  must  have  a  car  and  be  able 
to  furnish  satisfactory  references.  For  further 
details  write  — 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER, 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  West  30th  Street  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
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Recipe  for  Bigger  Poultry  Pie 

"Take  Three  Dozen  Eggs. . 


Courtesy  of  Cooper  Union  Museum  Library 


When 

harrows  grew 
on  trees 

Farm  machinery  has  come  a  long- 
way  since  the  days  when  it  grew  on 
trees.  But  money  never  grew  there  — 
and  the  farmer  has  always  had  to  save. 

Today’s  farmers  have  found  United 
States  Savings  Bonds  the  best  way  to 
save  .  .  .  towards  farm  equipment  and 
repairs,  children’s  education,  medical 
expenses,  vacations  and  retirement. 

And  speaking  about  money  grow¬ 
ing,  United  States  Series  “E”  Savings 
Bonds  really  grow!  Every  $300  you 
put  in  them  today,  grows  to  $400  in 
9  years  and  8  months. 

What’s  more,  though  Savings  Bonds 
are  easily  converted  into  cash,  they’re 
actually  safer  than  cash.  The  Treas¬ 
ury  Department  guarantees  the  safety 
of  your  Bonds  and  replaces  them  if 
lost,  stolen  or  burned. 

If  you  prefer  your  interest  by  check 
every  6  months,  speak  to  your  banker 
about  Series  “H”  Savings  Bonds. 

For  the  big  things  in  your  life, 
be  ready  with 

U.  S.  Savings  Bonds 

The  U.S.  Government  does  not  pay  for  this 
advertising.  Th^  Treasury  Department 
thanks,  for  their  patriotic  donations, 
the  Advertising  Council  and 

THE  RURAL 
NEW  YORKER 


Primarily  to  speed  up  retail  sales 
of  pullet-  and  medium-size  eggs  from 
August  to  November,  the  New  Jersey 
College  of  Agriculture  has  been 
studying  the  practicality  of  three- 
dozen  egg  cartons.  While  being  also 
hopeful  that  such  packs  could  in¬ 
crease  consumer  demand  for  all  eggs, 
concern  is  chiefly  with  the  seasonal 
glut  of  smaller  sizes.  From  August 
to  November  last  year,  Mediums 
avei'aged  16  cents  a  wholesale  dozen 
below  Large;  Pullets  were  26.5  cents 
off.  During  other  seasons,  the  spread 
is  usually  less.  In  the  first  quarter 
of  a  year  ago,  for  example,  the 
differences  were  only  about  three 
and  7.5  cents. 

The  carton  that  Alan  A.  Meredith 
of  the  agricultural  economics  de¬ 
partment  has  been  working  with  will 
accept  a  standard  filler  and  flat  of 
36  eggs.  Ten  of  the  cartons  will  go 
into  30-dozen  wholesale  egg  case. 
Purchased  in  small  quantities,  the 
new  cartons  cost  “at  the  most”,  it  is 
said,  “a  quarter  of  a  cent  more.  .  . 
than  three  top-quality  one-dozen  car¬ 
tons.”  The  actual  carton  costs  about 
a  nickel,  with  three  cents  added  for 
filler  and  flat;  a  cent  or  two  can 
be  saved  on  the  latter  if  they  are 
bought  second-hand.  Three  good 
single-dozen  cartons  cost  about  eight 
cents. 

In  a  preliminary  study  at  a  Middle¬ 
sex  County  egg  store,  more  than  half 
of  the  three-dozen-pack  sales  were 
made  to  families  of  four  or  more 
persons;  90  per  cent  of  the  custom¬ 
ers  purchased  eggs  only  once  a  week. 
At  home,  70  per  cent  of  these  people 
placed  the  large  cartons  directly  in 
the  refrigerator;  30  per  cent  trans¬ 
ferred  the  eggs  to  smaller  contain¬ 
ers  first.  Some  dissatisfaction  with 
the  larger  size  of  the  cartons  was 
expressed.  But  in  a  retail  egg  store 
operated  by  a  wholesale  egg  dealer 
in  New  Jersey’s  busiest  egg  area 
at  Toms  River  in  Ocean  County,  75 
per  cent  of  the  purchasers  said  they 
liked  the  new  pack  because  of  its 
convenience.  Here,  42  per  cent  of  the 
customers  increased  the  size  of  their 
purchases  from  a  usual  one  or  two 
dozen  to  the  three-dozen  amount. 
This  larger  laying  in  of  eggs  is  felt 
to  be  especially  desirable  toward 
preventing  a  housewife’s  substitu¬ 
tion  of  other  foods  for  eggs;  extra 
supply  usually  means  at  least  nor¬ 
mal — and  probably  above  normal — 
consumption  of  eggs.  At  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  Toms  River  test,  the 
store  owner  bought  5,000  more  of 
the  new  three-dozen  egg  cartons; 
they  served  his  business  well. 

In  the  largest  test  so  far,  a  Union 
County  supermarket  chain  last  Au¬ 
gust  pushed  sales  of  pullet  eggs  in 
the  three-dozen  carton  for  99  cents, 
the  wholesale  pullet  price  at  the 
time  being  22  cents  a  dozen.  News¬ 
papers,  window  posters,  and  aisle  dis¬ 
plays  were  used  for  promotion,  and 
sales  were  very  good;  “out-of-stock” 
situations  were  not  unusual.  In  Oc¬ 
tober,  when  the  pullet  price  had 
climbed  to  33  cents  per  wholesale 
dozen,  the  three-dozen  carton  was 
again  featured,  this  time  at  $1.29. 


Sales  were  satisfactory,  and  they 
resulted  in  significant  response  by 
consumers.  Some  74  per  cent  of  the 
purchasers  indicated  “complete  sat¬ 
isfaction.”  Typical  remarks  were: 
“much  easier  to  store  in  refrigerator 
.  .  “fits  better.  .  .is  more  com¬ 
pact.  .  .”;  “more  convenient  to 
transfer  eggs  to  shelves  of  refriger¬ 
ator  from  one  carton  than  (from) 
three  separate  cartons.”  The  only 
real  fault  found  with  the  new  car¬ 
tons —  by  26  per  cent  of  the  buyers 
— was  “bulky”,  “inconvenient”  size. 
Some  refrigerators  were  too  small  to 
accommodate  the  large  packs. 

In  all  tests  so  far,  there  has  been 
no  breakage  of  eggs,  nor  any  faulty 
packaging.  More  than  77  per  cent  of 
the  buyers  have  expressed  complete 
satisfaction.  Because  acceptability 
seems  to  be  associated  with  large 
families  and  with  once-a-week  shop¬ 
ping,  however,  supermarkets  are  be¬ 
lieved  to  afford  the  best  sales  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  the  new  egg  pack.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Meredith  feels  it  has  less 
adaptability  to  neighborhood  retail 
stores  normally  carrying  a  single  size 
and  grade  of  eggs.  While  not  en¬ 
visioning  the  new  egg  carton  as  a 
“cure-all  for  all  the  poultry  indus¬ 
try’s  ills”,  he  does  foresee  it  as  re¬ 
lieving  the  problem  of  seasonal  sur¬ 
pluses,  particularly  for  small  eggs. 
There  ai'e  many  indications  that  the 
carton  does  have  a  very  desirable 
effect  on  egg  consumption. 

The  progressiveness  of  the  poul¬ 
try  industry  is  remarkable;  in  mod¬ 
ern  advances  it  is  a  leader  of  agri¬ 
culture.  But  notwithstanding  valu¬ 
able  improvements  in  design  and  ma¬ 
terials  of  one-dozen  egg  cartons,  in 


I  have  read  C.  S.  Platt’s  article  on 
peeling  hard-boiled  eggs  in  a 
recent  issue  of  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  and  I  can  tell  him  that  it  is 
a  very  simple  operation,  if  one  knows 
how.  I  do  not  care  if  the  hen  lays 
the  egg  in  the  kettle  or  in  the  re¬ 
frigerator — it  does  not  matter.  Nor 
does  it  matter  how  old  or  how  fresh 
the  egg  or  eggs  are.  Just  add  a 
tablespoonful  of  common  table  salt 
to  the  water  in  which  they  are  to  be 
boiled.  Be  sure  the  water  is  very 
hot,  but  not  necessarily  boiling, 
when  the  eggs  are  put  in.  Boil  at 
least  15  minutes.  If  more  than  half 
a  dozen  eggs — say  10  or  more — are 
in  a  big  kettle,  use  two  spoonfuls  of 
salt.  If  they  do  not  peel  easily,  I’ll 
come  and  eat  the  eggs,  the  shells, 
and  the  hen. 

Putting  the  eggs  in  cold  water  and 
then  bringing  it  to  the  boiling  point 
is  what  causes  the  trouble.  Putting 
them  in  cold  water  after  they  are 
boiled  loosens  the  shell. 

Victor  Dieffenbach 

Pennsylvania 


Just  let  those  hard-boiled  eggs  be 
a  day  or  two  old,  and  they  will  be 
all  right.  Do  not  keep  them  in  the 
refrigerator.  Try  running  cold  water 
on  the  eggs  as  soon  as  they  are 
boiled.  m.  b.  p. 

New  York 


Try  putting  your  eggs  in  boiling 
water.  When  they  are  cooked,  put 
them  in  cold.  w.  r.  o. 

Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


To  make  hard-boiled  eggs  peel 
easily,  try  placing  them  in  hot  —  not 
cold — water  to  boil.  After  they  are 
then  boiled,  quickly  dunk  them  into 
cold  water  and  keep  them  there  until 
thoroughly  cooled.  The  hot  water 
into  which  the  eggs  are  placed  at  the 
beginning  should  not  be  boiling. 
Boiling  water  will  crack  the  shell  un- 


A.  A.  Meredith  slides  the  36-egg 
filler-flat  quickly  into  the  new  three- 
dozen  carton.  The  new  pack  has  in¬ 
creased  sales  of  eggs. 

packaging  and  processing,  and  in 
sales  displays  and  vending,  eggs  have 
lagged  behind  other  commodities 
like  milk,  ice  cream,  apples  and  po¬ 
tatoes  in  moving  to  retail  buyers  in 
volume.  The  three-dozen  carton 
could  bring  eggs  into  the  active  sales 
areas  alongside  gallon  jugs  and  con¬ 
tainers  and  bulk  and  bagged  dis¬ 
plays. 


“Jumbo”  is  an  official  new  egg  size 
in  the  State  of  New  York.  A  dozen 
must  weight  30  or  more  ounces. 
Other  sizes  continue  as  Extra  Large 
—  27-30  ounces,  Large  —  24-27,  Me¬ 
dium  —  21-24,  Small  —  18-21,  and 
Peewee  —  less  than  18  ounces. 


less  the  eggs  are  just  recently  laid. 
But  it  must  be  hot.  b.  h.  k- 

Massachusetts 


“You  won’t  have  any  trouble  if 
you’ll  just  crack  the  eggs  a  little  on 
both  ends  right  after  boiling”,  was 
the  best  advice  I  ever  had  on  peeling 
hard-boiled  eggs.  Now  after  draining 
the  boiling  water  off  the  eggs  I  cover 
them  with  cold  water  and  let  them 
cool  only  long  enough  to  handle  with¬ 
out  burning  my  fingers.  Then  I  make 
a  little  opening  at  either  end  to  let 
the  air  in.  After  this  I  put  the  eggs 
back  in  fresh  cold  water  for  about 
15  minutes.  The  shell  comes  off  hard- 
boiled  eggs  in  jig  time  this  way. 

Mrs.  e.  s.  d. 


Useful  Poultry  Books 

Turkey  Management, 

Martin  and  Marsden . $7.00 

Poultry  Handbook  of  Health  and 
Management,  (an  encyclopedia) 

Rudolph  Seiden  . $6.95 

Poultry  Production, 

Leslie  E.  Card .  5.00 

Successful  Poultry  Management, 
Morley  A.  Jull .  6.25 

Hatchery  Management, 

Hartman  &  Vickers .  5.00 

Commercial  Poultry  Farming, 

Prof.  T.  B.  Charles  and  H.  D. 

Stuart  .  4.50 

Domestic  Geese  and  Ducks, 

Paul  Ives  .  4.00 

Making  Pigeons  Pay, 

Wendell  S.  Levi .  3.50 

Successful  Broiler  Growing, 

Hoffman  and  Johnson .  3.50 

How  to  Select  the  Laying  Hen, 

Lamon  &  Kinghorne .  2.50 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 
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Poultrymen9 s 

(Continued  from  Page  427) 

Viewing  the  unfavorable  supply- 
demand  situation  as  a  “long-time 
problem”,  he  thought  New  York 
State  broiler  growers  could  expand 
markets  only  if  they  produced  and 
marketed  more  cheaply  or  if  they 
were  willing  to  accept  lower  returns. 
Alternative  farm  opportunities  in 
much  of  the  Northeast,  he  said,  tend 
to  limit  broiler  expansion.  In  the 
Southeast  and  in  Maine,  where  broil¬ 
er  production  has  increased  45  per 
cent  in  the  last  two  years,  Larkin 
believed  that  expansion  was  some¬ 
thing  of  a  last  agricultural  resort. 
While  not  championing  integration, 
he  observed  that  because  of  it 
national  poultry  consumption  had 
increased  40  per  cent  in  the  last  10 
years.  Likening  poultry  contracting 
to  the  operations  of  a  vegetable  pro¬ 
cessing  company  in  South  Jersey  be¬ 
ginning  in  1940,  Larkin  observed  that 
farmers  may  have  lost  “indepen- 


Hoivard  Parmelee,  blind  farmer  from 
Asheville,  Chautauqua  Co.,  is  Neiv 
York  State’s  “Poultryman  of  the 
Year.”  Robert  Marshall  (L),  Ithaca 
hatcheryman,  presented  the  award 
to  the  2,000-bird  poultryman  at  the 
recent  Get-Together.  " 


dence”  but  they  gamed  an  “income.” 

To  a  poultryman’s  question,  “Has 
integration  fallen  flat  on  its  face  in 
the  West?”,  Cornell’s  William  Jaspar 
implied  a  “no”  answer.  There  has 
been  no  reneging  on  contracts  in  the 
Hurst  operation  in  Kansas,  he  said, 
and  only  six  farmers  have  “left.”  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  recently  appointed 
poultry  professor,  William  Hurst 
promised  early  last  month:  “We  are 
and  will  continue  to  pay  37  cents 
(per  dozen)  until  such  time  as  we 
are  bankrupt.”  Mr.  Alp  reported  a 
Texas  broilerman-restauranteur  as 
being  prepared  to  stay  in  broiler  pro¬ 
duction  even  on  a  five-cent  market. 

Gilbert  Eddy,  chairman  of  New 
York’s  PENB  chapter,  invited  con¬ 
tributions  from  poultrymen  to  fill 
the  State’s  $14,600  promotional  quota, 
and  Lyman  Hammond  of  Binghamton 
gave  great  credit  to  PENB  for  pro¬ 
motional  work  being  done.  Success¬ 
ful  sales  of  breakfast  cereals  con¬ 
taining  “giveaways”  for  children 
were  suggested  by  a  representative 
of  a  breakfast  cereal  firm  as  pro¬ 
viding  a  lesson  for  egg  producers  and 
marketers.  But  John  Huttar  of 
Ithaca  thought  the  inferred  question, 
“Why  aren’t  egg  men  as  smart  as 
cereal  men?”  had  little  validity. 
“We  tend  to  imitate  on  assumption”, 
he  observed;  cereal  and  flour  con¬ 
sumption,  he  then  pointed  out,  has 
dropped  15  per  cent  in  the  last  few 
years.  A  poultryman  asked,  “What 
difference  does  promotion  make? 
Production  will  quickly  catch  up 
with  consumption.”  The  64-per-cent 
NEPPCO  poll  was  “not  necessarily 
right”,  he  added,  and  he  denied  that 
poultry  supply  and  demand  could  be 
advantageously  equated  without  pro¬ 
duction  control.  Another  farmer 
asked  if  the  turkey  industry  had  not 
done  a  “very  fine  promotion  job” 
and,  with  some  reassuring  murmurs 
that  it  had,  he  wondered  “Are  we  to 
aim  at  turkey  growers’  present 
plight?”  What  is  needed  is  control, 
he  said;  “I’d  rather  have  government 
tell  me  what  to  raise  than  industry!” 
To  a  question  on  how  broiler  con- 


" Get  -  Together  ” 

tracting  affected  the  standard  of 
living,  A.  F.  Gannon  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Georgia  said,  “It  is  improv¬ 
ing  it  all  the  time.”  But  the  concern 
about  standard  of  living  was  “an  in¬ 
sult  to  the  intelligence”  of  another 
poultryman;  he  is  just  working 
longer  hours,  he  insisted.  Along  with 
the  observation  that  a  trip  through 
Georgia  revealed  a  “pretty  low  stand¬ 
ard  of  living”,  another  poultryman 
asked  “What  good  is  efficiency  if  it 
does  not  improve  the  standard  of 
living?  See  what  integration  has 
brought  to  broilers!”  Mr.  Van 
Wagenen’s  citation  of  Maine  poultry- 
men’s  increased  wealth  brought  the 
retort  that  it  resulted  only  from  an 
increase  in  installment  buying.  “As 
long  as  farmers  are  willing  to  work 
for  nothing,  their  standard  of  living 
will  continue  to  go  down”,  was  a 
poultryman’s  contention.  His  ironic 
challenge  to  “woi’k  harder,  make 
less”  produced  the  only  spontaneous, 
sustained  applause  of  the  Get- 
Together  sessions.  Another  poultry- 
man  from  the  audience  insisted,  how¬ 
ever,  that  poultrymen  are  working 
less  hard  now  with  twice  as  many 
birds  as  they  once  had. 

Nicholas  Jamba,  Norwich,  N.  Y., 
banker,  thought  poultry  integration 
“looks  like  a  logical  thing  to  take 
place.”  Twenty  cows  or  2,000  hens,  he 
said,  will  not  support  a  family,  so 
the  national  trend  is  to  grow.  “Prices 
of  eggs  and  broilers  as  years  go  by”, 
he  said,  “will  be  lower  than  they  are 
now.”  Telling  the  farmers  they  had 
“no  God-given  right  to  remain  poul¬ 
trymen”,  he  claimed  the  trend  would 
be  toward  fewer  food  producers  with 
“larger  and  larger  farm  operations” 
producing  more  per  hour  of  work. 
Because  capital  costs  are  today  so 
high  for  farming,  he  said,  “we  will 
be  relying  more  and  more  on  credit.” 
But  “poultiy  loans  are  very  specu¬ 
lative”,  Jamba  reported,  and  banks 
are  cautious  in  making  them.  Al¬ 
though  there  are  some  poultrymen 
who  should  never  be  in  debt  more 
than  $2.00  per  bird,  he  thought,  $4.00 
per  bird  could  be  generally  accepted 
as  a  logical  limit  for  a  poultry  farm’s 
indebtedness. 

In  the  panel  discussion  on  im¬ 
proved  marketing,  Morton  Shimm  of 
Inter-County  (Sullivan,  Ulster  and 
Orange  Counties,  N.  Y.)  Farmers’  Co¬ 
op.  Assn.,  reported  it  was  necessary 
to  insist  on  egg  farmers’  putting  in 
mechanical  refrigeration  to  operate 
on  a  quality,  contract  basis.  Citing 
the  co-op. ’s  90-per-cent  minimum  AA 
standard,  he  declared  “We  feel  in 
the  future  all  buying  and  selling  will 
be  done  on  a  graded  basis.”  Richard 
Cunningham  of  Cooperative  GLF  in 
Weedsport,  N.  Y.,  declared  that  in 
their  operations  in  which  premiums 
are  paid  for  all  eggs  above  75-per¬ 
cent  Grade  A  standards,  it  costs  five 
to  10  cents  less  to  market  a  case 
of  good  eggs  than  poor.  He  called 
price  premiums  real  improvers  of  egg 
quality.  Thomas  Rich  of  P  &  C  Foods, 
Syracuse,  said  his  stores  had  little 
special  demand  for  Medium  eggs  now 
that  N.  Y.  State  had  officially  set  up 
a  Jumbo  standard.  But  he  denied  that 
low  prices  help  move  eggs;  when  the 
price  was  65  cents  a  dozen  in  1953, 
he  said,  100  customers  purchased  12 
to  15  dozen  eggs  just  as  they  did  re¬ 
cently  when  the  price  was  only  45 
cents.  “We  push  eggs”,  Rich  said, 
but  the  current  practice  of  most 
stores  is  to  work  hardest  on  higher- 
margin  items.  Staple  foods  are  often 
displayed,  he  said,  under  shelves 
rather  than  on  them.  Dana  Goodrich 
reported  that  consumers  in  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y.,  tended  to  buy  more  eggs 
when  they  bought  directly  from  poul¬ 
try  farmers.  Yet,  he  added,  farm  sales 
in  the  area  are  of  “decreased  impor¬ 
tance.”  Consequently,  Cornell  is  pre¬ 
paring  a  bulletin  on  farm  retailing 
of  eggs. 

Some  750  persons  attended  the 
turkey  barbecue  at  which  Howard 
Parmelee,  blind  Chautauqua  County 


poultry  farmer,  was  honored  as 
“N.  Y.  State  Poultryman  of  the 
Year.”  Anne  Fresn  of  Plattsburgh 
was  chosen  as  New  York  State  Poul¬ 
try  Queen,  and  William  McDonald  of 
Ripley,  Lyman  Hammond  of  Bing¬ 
hamton,  Edward  Fallon  of  Ithaca, 
and  Ray  Sachs  of  Camillus  were  all 
inducted  as  “good  eggs”  into  the 
National  Good  Egg  Club.  b. 


C.  L.  Stratton 


Harold  Caldwell  of  Middlesex  County, 
Mass.,  sells  old  cockerels  by  giving 
them  a  roadside  showing.  The  sign 
and  the  site  soon  bring  satisfaction 
to  both  Caldwell  and  his  customers. 

SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHAlNGE 

CONTINUED  FROM 
_ PAGE  447 _ 

COUNTRY  BOARD 


PRIVATE  country  home  seeking  retired  ac¬ 
tive  gentleman  boarder.  BOX  2424,  Rural 
New  Yorker. _ 

BOARDERS  Wanted:  Summer,  permanent, 
house  overlooks  Hudson;  four  wooded  acres 
adjoining;  reasonable.  Beacon  1829.  BOX  2425, 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ _ 

WANTED  on  farm,  country  board,  with  swim¬ 
ming,  fishing.  Man  and  11  year  old  girl. 
Joe  Psoilo,  209  East  25th  St.,  New  York  10, 
N,  Y, _ _ 

CHRISTIAN  refined  rest  home  for  retired 
folks.  High  Acres,  Box  119,  High  Falls,  N.  Y. 

WARM,  private  rooms  for  elderly  able  to  care 
for  themselves.  Kitchen,  television  privileges. 
Social  opportunities.  Stores  nearby.  Alcoholics, 
psychopaths,  unacceptable.  Established  1917. 
$25  monthly.  Leader  House,  Bennington,  Vt. 

WANTED:  Lady  boaz'der,  country.  Write 

I.  J.  Bancroft,  Snyders  Comers,  Cattaraugus, 
New  York.  R.  D.  care  Mr.  Block. _ 

REFINED  rest  home  for  retired  folks. 

Velvador  Acres,  Box  226,  Tilton,  N.  H. _ 

CALLICOON,  N.  Y.,  R.  D.  2,  M.  Goetz: 

Country  board  for  retired  persons.  Modern 
house,  open  all  year.  Your  diet  served.  No 
tubercular  guests. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CHOICE  Hay:  All  grades,  Mohawk  Valley. 

Trailer  load  deliveries.  When  writing  give 
telephone  number.  Snyder  Petroleum  Co., 
Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.  Telephone  4-5111. 
WANTED:  Antique  automobiles,  old  auto¬ 
mobile  items.  Joseph  Fass,  5  Howell  Place, 
Newark.  New  Jersey. _ 

CEDAR  posts,  all  sizes.  Five  foot  electric  fence 
stakes  pointed  for  driving  15  cents  at  yard. 
Cedar  poles  for  pole  barns,  penta  treated  for 
durability.  Truck  load  deliveries.  Telephone 
ORleans  9-3121.  Murray  Snell,  Northeast  Town- 
line  Road,  Marcellus,  N.  Y.  Closed  Sunday. 

FOR  Sale:  Four  horsedrawn  vehicle  such  as 

stagecoach,  etc.  Old  sleds  dated  back  1779. 
Old  baby  carriages.  Old  motorcycles.  Mrs. 
Myrtle  Smith,  R.  D.  1,  Shortsville,.N.  Y.  Tele- 
phone  Shortsville  2718  or  2698, _ 

WILL  crochet  stoles.  Write  Edna  Morris,' 

Fawn  Grove,  Penna. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Two  hydroelectric  turbines  and 

D.C.  generators  with  panel  instruments. 
Write  Box  128,  Hopewell  Junction,  New  York, 

NEARLY  new  chain  saw,  bargain.  Want  small 

tractor.  C.  Loomis,  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  SALES  DISTRIBUTORS 

Leading  Eastern  Manufacturer  with  all  new 
line  of  products  has  openings  for  men  over 
fifty  interested  in  a  dignified  sales  career. 
Excellent  opportunity  for  men  with  farm 
background  to  earn  TOP  income  and  financi¬ 
al  security.  Requires  no  investment.  Sales 
training  program.  If  you  like  to  meet  the 
public;  if  you  are  highly  respected  in  your 
community  and  in  a  financially  sound  po¬ 
sition.  Write  today  stating  qualifications  to: 
BOX  601,  THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 
NEW  YORK  1,  NEW  YORK 

-  WANTED  - 

Farmer  with  good  farmer  contacts  tow  take  orders  for 
a  well-established  hybrid  seed  corn  company  for  next 
Spring’s  delivery.  Indicate  where  you  live.  Write  — 
BOX  8317,  CARE  THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER. 


FOR  42  YEARS 

If  you  want  Leghorns  from 
a  strain  consistently  among 
test  leaders,  chicks  from  an 
owner  -  supervised  breeding 
program,  birds  that  lay  and 
pay,  better  write  today  to: 

BULKLEY’S  LEGHORNS 
N.Y.  U.S.  Certified  Pullorum  Typhoid  Clean 
130  Leghorn  La.,  Tel.  30-M,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


-  GOSLINGS  AND  GEESE  - 

CHINESE,  EM  D E NS,  TOULOUSE  Goslings  10-18 
weeks  $1.75  up.  Geese  three  years  old,  breeding  stock. 

Liquidation  Price  $3.00  to  $4.00. 

WETHLI  GOOSE  FARM,  SO.  GRANVILLE,  N.  Y. 

White  Leghorn  Pullets 

5000  MARCH.  APRIL  and  MAY  HATCHED 
ALL  FROM  OUR  OWN  STOCK. 

LAYERS  OF  LARGE  WHITE  EGGS 

RANGE  RAISED  AND  PERFECTLY  HEALTHY 

Brookside  Poultry  Farm 

E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop., 

BOX  R, _ SERGEANTSVILLE,  N.  I. 

30  DAY  SPECIAL  —  Blood-tested  Chicks.  All 

Heavies,  Rocks,  Reds,  Crosses:  $6.50-100:  $12-200. 
Heavy  Leghorn  Broiler  cockerels  $2.00-100.  Ship  at 
once  C.O.D.  Klines  Poultry  Farm,  Strausstown,  Pa. 

-  BABY  CHICKS  —  $6.25-100  C.  0.  D.  - 

White  Rocks,  White  Crosses,  New  Hampshires 
Also  3-week-old  chicks  25c  each.  Prices  at  Hatchery 
BELLEFONTE  POULTRY  FARM 
BELLEFONTE  70, _ PENNSYLVANIA 

WANTED  ALIVE:  Guinea  Fowl,  Rabbits.  Pigeons, 
Squab,  etc.  KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY, 
Est.  1883,  DEPT.  20,  LONG  ISLAND  CITY  I,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Every  week  in  the 
year.  Sunnybrook’s 
batteries  of  incuba¬ 
tors  are  hatching 
thousands  of  the 
nicest  baby  chicks 
you’ve  ever  seen. 

They  are  from  the 
leading  egg  laying 
strains  in  America — 
strains  famous  for 
big  eggs  —  at  low 
feed  cost  —  long  time 
production — no  brood¬ 
iness — high  livabil¬ 
ity  and  rapid  devel¬ 
opment.  We  have 
some  dandies  in 
White  Leghorns  —  Red  Rock  Sex  Links 
(blacks  pullets)  —  White  Plymouth  Rocks  and 
all  the  other  popular  breeds.  Our  prices  are 
extremely  low  for  such  high  quality  birds.  Write, 
wire,  or  phone  us  TODAY.  Be  sure  to  tell  us  the 
quantity,  breed,  sex  and  date  of  delivery  you  want. 

STARTED  PULLETS 

For  big  eggs  at  low 
feed  cost  —  long  time 
production  —  no  broodi¬ 
ness — high  livability— 
Sunnybrook  Started 
White  Leghorn  Pullets 
and  Sunnybrook  Red 
Rock  Sex  Links  (black 
pullets)  are  the  choice 
wherever  Poultry  is 
kept  for  profit.  We 
have  thousands  of  them 
4-6-8-12  weeks  of  age 
—  up  to  ready-to-lay. 
You’ll  be  surprised  at 
how  little  these  super-quality  birds  will  cost  you. 
Write,  wire  or  phone  for  cur  current  list  of 
Pullets  on  hand  —  and  our  special  low  prices. 
Be  sure  to  tell  us  the  quantity,  breed,  age 
and  date  of  delivery  you  want. 

STARTED  CAPONS 

SUNNYBROOK  STARTED  CAPONS  are  the 
choicest  of  all  poultry  meats.  Always  a  good  de¬ 
mand  for  them  at  highest  premium  prices.  Easy 
and  economical  to  raise — easily  picked — very  ten¬ 
der  —  very  tasty.  Their  desexed  life  is  spent 
quietly — do  not  crow — do  not  fight.  They  just  eat 
and  grow  big  rapidly  —  frequently  weigh  9  pounds 
for  market  in  5  months  or  so.  We  have  some 
beauties  4  and  6  weeks  of  age  —  all  surgically 
caponized.  Priced  low  so  you  can  make  a  good 
profit.  Write,  wire  or  phone  us  TODAY.  Be* sure 
to  tel!  us  the  quantity  and  the  date  you  would 
want  them. 

BUY  NOW  FOR  THOSE  3  GREAT  MONEY 
MAKING  CAPON  M A R K ETS— T H A N KSG I V I  N G 
—CHRISTMAS— NEW  YEARS— WHEN  CAPONS 
BRING  THEIR  HIGHEST  P  R  1C  ES  —  H I G  H  ER 
THAN  TURKEY  OR  CHICKEN. 


FROM  U.S.  APPROVED-PULLORUM  TYPHOID 
CLEAN  BREEDERS  —  OF  COURSE 


Wherever  you  live  —  you  are  a  neighbor  ol  Sunny¬ 
brook.  By  parcel  Post.  Railway  Express,  by  Air  or 
by  our  own  fleet  of  trucks,  we  get  them  to  you  safe 
and  sound  100%  alive,  we  guarantee. 

LET  US  SEND  YOU  OUR  PICTURE  STORY 
OF  SUNNYBROOK  —  WRITE  US  TODAY. 

SUNNYBROOK 

POULTRY  FARMS,  Inc. 

A.  HOWARD  FINGAR 

Box  2  Phone  8-1611  HUDSON,  N.Y. 


Babcock’s  New  Advance  Order  Dis¬ 
count  is  now  in  effect.  Please  write 
and  tell  us  how  many  chicks  you 
want  and  when  you  want  them. 
We’ll  book  your  order  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  new  money  saving 
advance  order  discount.  Also,  we’ll 
mail  you  our  new  catalog. 

Sincerely,  MONROE  C.  BABCOCK 
BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM,  INC., 
ROUTE  3-R,  ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 


COLOR 
FOLDER 
ON  ALL 

HALL  BROS. 

C&ch' 

If  will  show  you  how  Hall 
Brothers  famous  Breeds  and 
Crossbreeds  can  put  YOUR 
business  on  a  PROFIT-PLUS 
basis. 

Send  tor  your  copy  lodoyl 


HALL  BROS.  HATCHERY.  INC. 
Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn. 


OUR  38th  YEAR  OF  HI-QUALITY  CHICKS 
New  Hampshire  Reds,  Arbor  Acres  White  Rocks. 

Sex  Link  Cross  or  the  Red  Rock  Cross. 

Mount  Hope  White  Leghorns  also  Started  Chicks. 

Write  for  Free  Circular  and  Prices. 

C.  P.  LEISTER  Hatchery,  Box  N,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 
Telephone  126  R  II 


1080  EGGS  IN  EVERY  HEN.  Why  not  learn  the  big 
secret  and  keep  LAYERS  nearly  5  years?  Get  free 
bulletin.  SINE.  RN-7.  QUAKERTOWN,  PA. 


PEAFOWL:  BLUE,  WHITE,  BLACK  SHOULDERED 

1956  Pairs  $30;  1955  Pairs  $45.  Breeders 

A.  H.  CHAMBERS,  Maple  Lane  Farms,  Kingston,  N.Y. 


August  3,  1957 
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Special  Summer  Offer 
to  Delight  Your  Friends! 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER  OFFERS 

ONE-YEAR  GIFT 
SUBSCRIPTIONS  $ 

FOR 

IF  YOU  ACT  PROMPTLY  YOUR  FRIENDS  WILL 
RECEIVE  THE  STATE  FAIR  ISSUE  IN  AUGUST 
AND  THE  BIG  LIVESTOCK  AND 
DAIRY  ISSUE  IN  SEPTEMBER! 

Imagine  what  this  gift  can  mean  to  your  farm 
friends  —  MORE  MONEY  from  improved  feeds  and 
feeding.  EXTRA  PROFITS  from  successful  livestock 
management.  NEW  SAVINGS  from  efficient  poultry 
practices.  MORE  ECONOMY  on  farm  and  home  repairs. 
BETTER  RESULTS  from  scientific  soil  treatment  and 
effective  spray  programs. 

Act  now  on  this  Special  Summer  Offer  and  your 
three  friends  will  receive  IDEAS  WORTH  MONEY  twice 
a  month  for  a  whole  year. 

The  Rural  New  Yorker  will  show  them  many 
practical  ways  to  make  a  better  living  from  the  farm. 
They  will  profit  from  money-making  ideas  tested  by 
successful  growers  and  by  experiment  stations  right 
here  in  the  Northeast. 

Your  friends  v/ill  save  many  a  dollar  by  reading 
"Publisher's  Desk"  and  they  will  never  forget  that  it 
was  you  who  introduced  them  to  The  Rural  New  Yorker. 

WE  SEND  A  GIFT  CARD 

As  soon  as  we  receive  your  order  on  the  handy 
coupon,  we  will  send  your  friends  a  card  telling  them 
about  your  thoughtful  gift. 

To  make  it  easy,  we  offer  this  Special  Summer 
Rate  of  three  1-year  subscriptions  for  a  dollar. 

If  you  send  The  Rural  New  Yorker  to  two  friends, 
we  can  add  the  extra  year  to  your  own  subscription. 

MAIL  $1  BILL,  CHECK  OR  MONEY  ORDER 


Name  . 

Gift  1  R.  F.  D .  Box .  Street . 

Post  Office .  State 

Name  . . . 

Gift  2  R.  F.  D .  Box .  Street . . 

Post  Office .  State 

Name  . 

Gift  3  R.  F.  D .  Box .  Street . . 

Post  Office .  State 

YOUR  NAME . 

R..  F.  D .  Box .  Street . 

Post  Office .  State 


Remember  Your  Own  Renewal! 

OTHER  RATES:  3  YEARS  FOR  $1  —  7  YEARS  for  $2 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street  New  York  I,  New  York 


PUBLISHER'S  DESK 


Enclosed  are  some  clippings  taken 
from  our  county  paper  of  a  sweeper 
swindle  that  has  been  going  on 
around  here;  something  like  those 
barn  painters,  I  think.  I  was  watch¬ 
ing  for  more  news,  but  no  more  has 
been  heard  concerning  them.  I.  think 
our  late  Rural  New  Yorkers  are 
so  nice;  easier  to  handle,  so  much 
better  paper;  easier  reading  too. 
Best  wishes  for  continued  success. 

Pennsylvania  mrs.  c.  s. 

Charges  of  false  pretense  and 
fraudulent  conversion  were  filed 
against  Harry  Lingenfelter,  alias 
Henry  Lewis  of  Slippery  Rock  and 
Tarentum,  Pa.  Lingenfelter  induced 
an  elderly  woman  to  trade  a  1929  or 
1930  model  sweeper  for  a  newer 
model,  chai'ging  her  $37.50  on  the 
trade.  The  sweeper  given  the  party 
was  an  older  model  than  the  one  she 
had  already  possessed.  It  is  believed 
that  the  men  mentioned  in  the  news 
clippings  have  been  involved  in  other 
similar  deals.  One  party  gave  her 
sweeper  and  $22,  but  never  received 
the  new  sweeper  as  promised. 

A  salesman  called  at  my  house 
condemning  aluminum  and  “copper- 
clad”  stainless  steel  cookwai*e  as  very 
unhealthful.  Is  that  true? 

Pennsylvania  w.  w.  m. 

This  is  what  is  called  “sales  talk.” 
Variations  along  the  same  lines  have 
been  presented  for  years.  Many  tests 
have  been  made,  and  there  is  no 
clinical  evidence  in  support  of  the 
statements.  The  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  recently  conducted  hearings 
on  this  subject.  It  “approved  an 
initial  consent  order  prohibiting  Life¬ 
time  Sales,  Inc.  of  Wisconsin  from 
misrepresenting  the  advantages  of 
using  its  stainless  steel  pi'oducts.” 
Among  other  things,  the  F.  T.  C.  re¬ 
port  prohibits  the  company  from 
claiming  the  following  claims:  “That 
aluminum  is  a  porous  metal,  in  that 
food  will  remain  in  the  pores  of 
utensils  made  of  aluminum;  that  food 
will  become  poisonous  in  aluminum 
utensils,  or  that  eating  food  from 
these  utensils  is  detrimental  to 
health  or  will  cause  disease”;  that 
the  copper  on  the  outside  bottom  of 
certain  utensils  creates  poison  in  the 
food  cooked,  in  these  utensils;  that 
eating  food  cooked  in  glass  or  enamel- 
wai’e  is  dangerous.  Concerning  its 
own  product  and  the  waterless 
method,  the  company  must  not  claim 
that  less  food  is  required  to  satisfy 
hunger  or  that  all  food  elements  are 
preserved  in  food  so  prepared.  The 
order  also  prohibits  claims  that  most 
illnesses  are  the  direct  x'esult  of  vita¬ 
min  or  mineral  deficiency.”  The 
agreement  is  for  settlement  purposes 
only  and  does  not  represent  an  ad¬ 
mission  by  the  company  that  it  has 
violated  the  law. 


On  March  7  I  sent  $2.88  and  ord¬ 
ered  1,000  stamps  from  W.  W. 
Brewin  of  New  York.  There  was 
some  delay  in  l’eceiving  them  but, 
when  they  arrived  in  April,  only  265 
wei’e  salable  stamps.  The  rest  were 
torn,  clipped  and  dirty,  with  a  large 
percentage  of  three-cent  “Win  the 
War”  and  one-,  two-  and  three-cent 
Defense  stamps.  They  sell  at  50  cents 
a  hundred,  with  no  one  wanting 
them.  This  dealer  has  not  gained  a 
new  sustomer  in  me  with  that  kind 
of  material.  The  265  good  ones  should 
be  worked  over  in  disinfectant  water. 
If  he  wants  them  back,  he  can  have 
them.  I  would  return  the  full  1,000 
for  a  refund.  e.  s.  e. 

Connecticut 

A  dealer  cannot  expect  to  hold 
trade  unless  he  sends  fair  value  for 
money  received.  He  did  not  reply  to 
our  inquiry  regarding  the  complaint 
as  to  the  condition  and  worthless¬ 
ness  of  the  stamps  sent. 


Can  you  tell  me  if  either  of  these 
stocks  are  still  of  value?  h.  j. 

New  Jersey 

American  Controlled  Oilfields,  a 
Maryland  corporation,  became  de¬ 
funct  in  1931.  De  Forest  Patent  Hold¬ 
ing  Company,  a  Delaware  corpora¬ 
tion,  became  inoperative  on  April  1, 
1955  for  non-payment  of  incorpora¬ 
tion  taxes.  It  is  always  wise  to  check 
on  old  companies  before  destroying 
certificates  but,  as  a  rule,  such  stock 
is  worthless  and  the  concern  has  de¬ 
parted  for  parts  unknown,  with  no 
trace  of  its  whereabouts,  or  the  stock. 

I  am  interested  in  taking  a  course 
in  radio  announcing.  Can  you  tell 
me  if  these  schools  are  given  top 
rating  and  are  honest  or  just  fakes? 

New  York  r.  r.  s. 

As  far  as  we  know,  there  are  no 
accredited  correspondence  schools 
giving  courses  in  radio  announcing. 
Many  announcers  obtain  their  po¬ 
sitions  by  working  in  the  radio  sta¬ 
tions.  It  would  be  wise  to  find  out 
if  and  where  there  are  openings  for 
announcers  before  investing  in  any 
expensive  course. 

Can  you  tell  me  anything  about 
this  company  and  its  offer?  I  know 
the  amount  that  one  would  earn 
would  depend  on  each  person’s 
ability  and  time  spent.  Also,  I  feel 
the  company  should  state  prices  for 
piece  work  before  a  deposit  is  made 
for  the  work  to  be  done.  a.  c.  t. 

New  York 

This  firm  asks  for  a  $2.00  deposit 
for  which  it  will  send  instructions 
and  samples.  It  is  a  buy-back  plan. 
The  company  sells  pre-cut  items 
which  are  to  be  finished  and  sold 
back  to  it.  It  is  not  a  “piece  work” 
plan,  but  rather  a  commission  sales 
plan.  We  do  not  feel  that  money  can 
be  made  from  a  proposition  of  this 
kind. 

I  have  fallen  into  circumstances 
that  require  me  to  look  for  work  to 
do  at  home,  but  I  have  found  it  is 
just  impossible.  I  have  lost  a  few 
dollars  trying  to  get  started.  I  an¬ 
swered  several  mailing  and  address¬ 
ing  envelope  plans  and  all  they  want 
is  your  dollar.  It  isn’t  much  but  it 
can  add  up  if  there  are  enough 
honest  people  like  myself.  I  sent 
$3.00  to  the  Certex  Company  for  in¬ 
formation  and  plans.  I  received  the 
plans  and  a  long  list  of  names  to 
which  I  should  send  my  products. 
First  I  must  make  some  samples.  I 
spent  $5.00  on  a  set  of  rubber  molds 
and  made  what  I  thought  were  beau¬ 
tiful  little  figurines.  I  wrapped  them 
up  and  sent  them  in  for  inspection. 
They  answered  they  had  no  order 
at  present  and  the  work  was  of  poor 
grade.  The  answer  came  in  a  two- 
cent  unsealed  envelope.  I  almost  died 
with  disappointment.  It  is  a  pity 
such  people  are  allowed  to  prey  on 
poor,  honest  unsuspecting  people. 

Pennsylvania  mrs.  p.  h.  r. 

There  have  been  similar  com¬ 
plaints  about  many  of  the  work-at- 
home  schemes.  We  again  advise  our 
friends  to  be  cautious  about  spending 
even  a  small  sum  of  money  on  these 
“work-at-home”  schemes.  The  money 
is  never  returned  and  the  buy-back 
items  do  not  find  a  market.  We  re¬ 
ceived  some  200  inquiries  on  national¬ 
ly  advertised  work-at-home  plans  last 
year.  We  had  no  report  that  there 
was  any  profit  for  the  individuals 
who  spent  their  money. 


[All  letters 

to 
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given.] 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Subscribers1  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department 
20  cents  per  word,  including  name 
and  address,  each  insertion,  payable 
in  advance.  When  box  number  is 
used,  add  one  dollar  to  total  cost. 

Dates  of  Issue : 

August  17  Closes  August  2 
September  7  Closes  August  23 

COPY  MUST  REACH  US  FRIDAY, 
10  A.  to.  15  DAYS  in  ADVANCE  OF 
DATE  OF  ISSUE. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommo¬ 
dation  of  subscribers,  but  no  display 
advertising  or  advertising  of  a  com¬ 
mercial  nature  (seeds,  plants,  live¬ 
stock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


HELP  WANTED 


EXPERIENCED  milking  machine  operators: 

Steady  employment,  excellent  salary. 
Furnished  apartments  and  boarding  house 
on  farm.  Write  to  Garelick  Bros.  Farms, 
Franklin,  Mass.,  or  telephone  Franklin  419. 
After  5:30  P.M.  Woonsocket,  R.  I.  Poplar 

9-7996,  Mr.  Bernon. _ _ 

HELP  Wanted:  Attendants,  male  and  female. 

Salary  $3,002  per  year.  Staff  nurses,  $3,832 
per  year.  Annual  salary  increases,  less  main¬ 
tenance  (board,  room,  laundry  $9.79  per  week). 
Five  day,  eight  hour  work  week.  Annual  vaca¬ 
tion  with  pay  Paid  sick  leave.  Life,  accident 
and  health  insurance  and  Social  Security  avail¬ 
able.  Recreation:  bowling,  tennis,  swimming, 
golf.  Opportunities  for  advancement  with 
eventual  retirement  pension.  For  information 
write  Director,  Wassaic  State  School,  Wassaic, 
New  York. _ _ _ 

WANTED:  Herdsman-farmer  to  take  charge  of 

herd  of  Registered  Angus  cattle  and  do 
general  farm  work.  Location:  near  Niagara 
Falls,  New  York.  Must  be  thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced,  sober  and  industrious.  Good  start¬ 
ing  salary  and  3-bedroom  house  with  modern 
conveniences.  Address  reply  to:  Lesile  B. 
Irvin,  Farm  Manager,  Shore  Acres  Farm, 

Youngstown,  New  York.  _ _ 

MEN  and  women  attendants  in  state  insti- 
tution  for  mental  defectives;  good  physical 
condition.  Must  be  U.  S.  citizen,  but  need  not 
be  resident  of  New  York  State.  Age  18-60. 
$2,850.00  per  year,  $510.96  deducted  for  mainte¬ 
nance  (room,  board  and  laundry).  40  hour 
week.  Write  Director,  Letchworth  Village, 
Thiells,  New  York.  _ _ _ 

MIDDLEAGED  single  man  temperate  habits: 

Simple  cooking,  gentral  outdoor  work,  duties 
not  arduous;  residence  on  property.  BOX  2202, 

Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

GARDENER-Caretaker:  Excellent  permanent 

job  for  a  man  capable  of  doing  gardening 
and  maintenance,  some  driving;  3-roorn  apart¬ 
ment  plus  excellent  salary;  Hunterdon  County, 
New  Jersey,  convenient  to  metropolitan  area. 
Dr.  H.  J.  Ross,  R.  D.  2,  Lebanon,  New  Jersey. 
HOUSEMOTHER,  school  age  children,  good 
education  and  experience  needed,  mainte¬ 
nance  and  good  salary.  Wiley  House,  1650 

Broadway,  Bethlehem,  Pa. _ _ 

WANTED:  Herdsman-manager,  modern  cen¬ 
tral  Pennsylvania  dairy  farm.  Must  be 
college  agricultural  graduate  or  equivalent, 
five  years  experience.  Good  pay,  ideal  work¬ 
ing  conditions,  permanent  job,  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  ambitious  party.  References  re¬ 
quired.  State  experience  and  background  first 
letter.  BOX  2312,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

MANY  Four  Effs  representatives  are  solid 

business  men  and  women  who  like  to  con¬ 
duct  real  estate  on  a  highly  ethical  basis.  We 
always  have  room  for  people  of  this  sort  and 
gladly  give  them  generous  sales  helps.  If 
you  want  to  get  into  real  estate  on  com¬ 
mission,  New  York  and  New  England  only, 
write  for  test  questions.  Four  Effs,  Box  264- 

RNY,  Manchester,  N.  H. _ . 

WORKING  manager  for  dairy  farm  on  main 
highway  near  Hancock,  N.  Y.  State  ex¬ 
perience,  age,  and  family  status.  Should  be 
reliable,  with  good  references.  BOX  2401, 
Rural  New  Yorker.  _ . 

MOTHER’S  Helper,  over  18,  permanent;  used 

to  country:  Pennsylvania.  Small  wages,  own 
room  and  TV.  BOX  2400,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

HOUSEKEEPER:  Unencumbered  young  out¬ 
door  type,  accustomed  to  living  in  country 
modern  farm  home;  one  who  prefers  security 
to  high  wages.  Full  particulars  and  age  in 
first  letter.  BOX  2402,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

NEEDED  an  elderly  couple  without  children 

who  have  a  part  income  and  are  able  to 
work,  the  man  around  the  place  and  the 
woman  part  time  in  the  house  of  the  owners. 
A  house  on  the  place  for  this  couple  which 
can  be  occupied  at  any  time  if  the  job  is 
accepted.  The  house  is  equipped  with  auto¬ 
matic  oil  heat,  hot  and  cold  water,  bath,  etc. 
and  goes  free  with  the  job.  The  job  is  open 
now.  Inform  expected  wages  and  when  you 
can  start.  Location  Northern  New  Jersey.  BOX 
2403,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

LANDSCAPE  Gardener;  Excellent  permanent 

job  for  middleaged  man  capable  gardening 
and  maintenance;  living  quarters,  good  salary. 
Location  Milford,  Pa.  Write  giving  full  details 
age,  experience,  references,  family  responsi- 
bilities,  etc.  BOX  2404,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

REFINED  woman  help  with  children,  some 

housework.  Small  select  school  retarded 
children.  References  required.  BOX  2405,  Rural 
New  Yorker. _ _ _ 

ELDERLY  single  man  or  couple  for  light 

work  on  small  New  Jersey  farm.  No  cows. 
Nine  rooms  with  board  and  wages.  BOX  2406, 
Rural  New  Yorker.  _ 

POULTRYMAN  for  small  poultry  farm  In 

central  New  York.  Give  details  of  experience 
and  wages  expected.  BOX  2407,  Rural  New 
Yorker, _ 

WOMEN :  Good  home  and  steady  job  for 

mature  women.  General  helper  and  cook’s 
helper.  School  for  retarded.  Soundview,  York- 
town  Heights,  New  York. _ __ 

MAN  with  small  family  on  Guenrsey  farm! 

Good  machine  milker,  modern  house  with 
extras.  Good  salary.  Nicholas  Bonnema,  Route 
17-A,  Warwick,  N.  Y.  Phone  Warwick  55-7107. 

FARM  couple  wanted:  Wife  to  cook  for  three 

adults.  Same  food  for  themselves.  Husband 
maintain  farm  machinery  and  buildings;  small 
garden;  light  farming;  no  livestock.  Pleasant 
private  two  rooms,  bath,  porch  apartment. 
Large  kitchen.  Permanent  home  for  right 
couple.  References.  Telephone  for  appointment 
Braemar  Farm,  Millington,  New  Jersey  7-0592. 

HOUSEKEEPER :  Non-servant  type  for  semi- 

invalid,  Small  country  village.  BOX  23, 
Sugar  Loaf,  N.  Y,  _ _ _ 

WANTED;  Housekeeper,  single,  middleaged. 

For  modern  farm  home.  Two  adults.  Take 
full  charge.  H.  Town,  123  Lakeview  Ave., 
Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

POULTRYMAN:  Married,  experienced,  ad¬ 
vancement,  modern  apartment,  top  salary. 
Brender’s  Leghorns,  Femdale,  N.  Y. 

WOMAN  to  do  housework  and  help  with 
children  and  cooking  in  happy  home;  $40 
Per  week.  Mrs.  Edgar  S.  Benson,  Dawn  Har¬ 
bor  Lane,  Riverside,  Conn. 


HERDSMAN-Farmer  open  August  15th,  small 
dairy  farm  near  town.  Give  background,  ex¬ 
perience,  wages  expected,  references.  Good 
house  supplied.  Jacob  Rue,  Keyport,  New 
Jersey. 

MIDDLEAGED  woman  to  help  with  house¬ 
work  in  high  class  restaurant,  New  York 
State.  No  cooking,  modern  room.  Washington- 
ville.  Gypsy  6-7405. 

TEACHERS,  houseparents,  resident,  for  ele¬ 
mentary  grades;  slow  children;  fine  sur¬ 
roundings;  also  tap  dancing  instructor,  agri¬ 
culturist,  farmer,  country  school  or  city 
branch;  year  round.  22  Buckingham  Road, 
Brooklyn  26,  New  York. 

MIDDLEAGED  woman,  housekeeper-cook. 

Permanent.  Opportunity  for  a  wonderful 
home.  Widower,  girl  12,  boy  14.  Sleep  in,  own 
room  and  bath.  $40  per  week.  References- 
photo  requested.  BOX  246,  Babylon,  L.  I., 

COUPLE:  No  dependents.  Good  gardener, 
handyman,  own  car.  Wife  houseworker.  One 
adult,  often  away  Winters.  Two  acres,  near 
towns.  No  livestock.  Only  full  particulars  an¬ 
swered.  BOX  196,  Rye,  New  York. 

WANTED:  Single  young  woman  for  house¬ 
keeping,  age  20  to  35;  Protestant.  Clean 
good  cook,  and  reliable,  cheerful  disposition; 
good  wages.  J.  W.  Brock,  Groton,  Vermont. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

FARM  and  dairy  help  for  machine  and  hand 
milkers.  Tractor  men,  yard  men.  also  poul¬ 
try  and  all  kinds  of  labors.  Quinn  Employment 
Agency,  70  Warren  St.,  New  York  7,  N,  Y. 
COrtland  7-7865. 

FARM  Help:  NuWay  Placement  Bureau,  1749 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  29,  N.  Y. 
Telephone  TRalfalgar  6-9819.  Farm  help  our 
specialty.  Experienced,  reliable  men  available. 

WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class 
milkers,  poultrymen,  general  farm  workers. 
Ellinger’s  Employment  Agency,  271  Bowery, 
New  York  2,  N.  Y.  Phone:  GRamercy  3-8168-9. 

YOUNG,  married  man,  B.S.  degree  in  agri¬ 
culture,  desires  job  leading  to  farm  manager 
on  progressive  beef  or  dairy  farm.  Limited 
experience,  perfer  Northeast.  Start  October. 
Fred  Rehl,  Stepney,  Connecticut. 

SINGLE  retired  Vermont  Yankee  farm  and 
woods  teamster,  dry  hand  milker.  Age  67, 
references  last  employer.  No  drink,  tobacco, 
lameness,  blindness.  Even  tempered,  good 
sense  of  humor.  Friendly  toward  all  races, 
colors,  creeds  and  ages.  Like  pets.  Attend, 
support  some  Protestant  church.  Enjoy  tele¬ 
vision,  reading.  Would  accept  helping  in  house, 
dishes,  sweeping,  small  garden,  lawns.  Pre¬ 
pare  simple  meals.  Small  remuneration,  not 
penniless.  Please  write  particulars,  location, 
BOX  2408,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

GENTLEMAN,  single,  age  58.  Retired  ac¬ 
countant  with  small  pension  desires  ex¬ 
change  services  for  room  and  board.  Non- 
smoker,  non-drinker.  Office  or  light  physical 
work.  BOX  2409,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

MARRIED  man  no  children,  sober,  wants  job 
on  vegetable  farm  in  New  York  State  with 
house  close  walking  distance  to  live  in  and 
job  the  year  around.  Write  BOX  2411,  Rural 
New  Yorker. 

WIDOW  59,  wants  position  as  housekeeper- 
companion  to  elderly  person.  BOX  2412, 
Rural  New  Yorker. 

MAN  41,  seeks  job,  dairy  farmhand,  Catskills 
area.  Reliable,  industrious  worker.  Need 
tenant  house  for  wife,  six  children.  Paul 
Dubner,  47  Kalmia  St.,  East  Northport,  N.  Y. 

CARETAKER-Gardner  wishes  position  on 
private  estate,  house  and  utilities,  family 
man,  14  years  in  last  position.  Immediately 
available.  M.  Convey,  6  Walnut  St.,  Glen 
Head,  L.  I„  N.  Y. 

YOUNG  man  seeks  position  in  milk  plant  as 
manager  or  operator.  With  house  and  milk. 
BOX  2410,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

MARRIED  man,  experienced  with  Angus  and 
general  farm  work  wants  job  on  beef  farm. 
BOX  2415,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

WHAT  can  you  offer  us?  Wanted  two  small 
houses  together  or  separate  few  rooms.  One 
for  two  women  other  for  mother  and  grown 
two  sons,  not  elaborate  furnishings.  One  party 
can  help  with  a  sick  person  few  hours  a  day 
and  other  party  with  sons  can  work  few 
hours  a  day  housework  or  anything.  Not  too 
far  from  town  and  N.  Y.  State  preferred. 
BOX  242T,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

FARMS  FOR  SALE,  TO  RENT,  ETC. 

WANTED:  All  types  bare  and  stocked  farms. 

villages  and  rural  dwellings,  stores  and 
other  types  businesses;  phone  or  write  Werts 
Real  Estate.  Johnson  City.  N.  Y. 

SOUTHERN  New  Jersey:  Country  homes. 

farms,  acreage  for  agriculture  or  industry. 
Free  list  sent.  LeGore.  realtor.  Vineland. 
New  Jersey. 

FREE  List:  Otsego  County  retirement  homes, 
farms.  John  Chermack,  Realtor,  Schenevus, 
New  York. 

RETIREMENT  homes,  farms,  businesses. 
Feinen  Realty,  Plymouth,  New  Hampshire. 

VIRGINIA  peach  orchard,  approximately  100 
acres,  bearing  July  to  September.  Owner  ill, 
quick  possession.  Price  including  present  crop 
$23,000  plus  spraying  and  hail  insurance  costs 
payable  when  crop  is  sold.  Liberal  terms  to 
approved  buyer.  Waugh  Real  Estate  Agency, 
8502  Office,  8182  Residence,  Culpeper.  Virginia. 

RETIREMENT  income  home,  six  rooms,  hot 
water  heat,  all  improvements,  two  acres 
main  highway.  Owner.  Egleton,  R.  D.  3, 
Delanson,  N.  Y. 

FARMER,  married,  experienced  in  dairy  and 
field  work.  Good  house  available.  Above 
average  wage.  Tinsmanton  Farms,  Bloomsbury, 
New  Jersey. 

WANTED:  Housekeeper,  middleaged  preferred. 

Three  adults  in  family.  Country.  All  con¬ 
veniences.  No  washing.  Good  wages.  By  Sep¬ 
tember  1st.  Mrs.  Sydney  Smith,  Canaan,  N.  Y. 

August  3,  1957 


WANTED  to  rent  with  option  to  buy,  stocked, 
equipped  dairy  farm;  Clinton,  Essex  or 
Franklin  Counties,  New  York.  BOX  2421,  Rural 
New  Yorker. _ 

FARM:  175  acres,  bare  or  stocked,  52  ties; 

silos;  tank;  artesian  well;  hard  surface; 
central  Massachusetts;  large  house.  BOX  2422, 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Poultry  farm  for  approximately 
3,000  layers,  central  New  York,  with  crop 
land  or  farm  with  good  barn  suitable  to  re¬ 
model.  Good  buildings,  road,  water.  Write 
full  details.  BOX  2423,  Rural  New  Yorker. 
FLORIDA  masonry  one  bedroom  town  home, 
two  acres;  $5,950.  John  Roscow,  Realtor, 
Inverness,  Florida. 


WANTED:  5  to  10  acres,  with  brook,  100  miles 
of  N.  Y.  C.  Price  must  be  reasonable. 
William  Briggs,  83  Scudder  Ave.,  Copiague, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y.   


ILLNESS  forces  sale,  4-room,  busy  corner, 

200x200  ft.  lot  on  excellent  highway  in  rapid¬ 
ly  developing  community  $8,300.  Mrs.  A. 
Alexander,  R.  D.  1,  Pennsburg,  Pa. 


FOR  Sale:  Large,  well-built  Colonial  farm¬ 
house,  bam,  chicken  house,  electricity, 
bath,  furnace,  deer  hunting  area,  two  acres, 
blacktop  road;  $3,950.  Dairy  farm  near  village 
and  schools,  19  stanchions,  could  take  30;  silo; 
horsebarn;  grain  house;  machine  shed;  new 
chicken  house;  creek;  10-room  house;  two 
baths;  oil  heat;  116  acres.  Asking  $15,000. 
Abbott  Realty,  Cambridge,  N.  Y.  Telephone 
3419. 


FARM:  233,  165  clear,  concrete  barn  44x66, 
milking  parlor,  8-room  house,  three  miles 
from  capital;  $42,000,  $10,000  down.  Jesse 

Harman,  Dover,  Delaware. _ 

FOR  Sale:  100-acre  farm,  near  Canandaigua; 

good  buildings,  sandy  loam,  suitable  for 
poultry,  will  grow  anything,  acre  asparagus. 
Incubators,  tractors,  tools.  Ten  room  house, 
partly  furnished,  automatic  heat,  enclosed 
porch.  Rent  from  tenant  house  pays  taxes. 
Will  divide  land.  Walter  Marks,  owner, 
Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


RETIREMENT  Homes:  Nothing  down.  Infor¬ 
mation,  pictures  free.  Perry,  Brier  Hill  2, 
Penna. 


FOR  Sale:  100  acres  $1,000.  Henry  Givens, 
R.  D-  2,  Verona,  New  York. 


FLORIDA  Tung  Grove:  20  acres,  three  years 
old.  Starts  bearing  this  year.  Bargain  price 
only  $4,500;  cash,  terms  on  balance.  Located 
in  Florida’s  finest  Tung  Growing  Center  near 
famous  Panama  City  Gulf  Resort.  Best  fishing, 
hunting.  Booklet  free.  Howard  Wood,  Foun¬ 
tain,  Florida. 


FLORIDA:  Lynn  Haven,  Bay  County,  on 
beautiful  St.  Andrew  Bay.  Cool  Summers, 
delightful  Winters.  Year-round  gardening. 
Conservative,  long-established  town.  Brochure. 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Box  177-Y,  Lynn 
Haven,  Florida. 


FIVE-Room  stone  house,  modern  conveniences, 
garage,  nicest  section  in  Bucks  County,  may 
be  occupied  against  the  interest  of  a  first 
mortgage  on  the  52-acre  farm.  Present  bank 
loan  $7,000.  One  who  likes  farming  preferred. 
Write  for  details.  Paul  Boer,  Kintnersville,  Pa. 


DELAWARE  County:  211  acres  near  Delhi, 
two  barns  equipped,  barn  cleaner,  milkhouse, 
room  for  50  head.  Modern  four  bedroom  house, 
picture  window,  hardwood  floors,  sunporch, 
spring  water,  two  car  garage.  Other  buildings. 
New  York  busline  passes  door  on  Rt.  28. 
$21,900  or  $9,500  down.  BOX  388,  Armonk, 
New  York. 


FOR  Sale:  Ideal  country  home,  Dutchess 
County,  N.  Y.  9-room  house,  modern  con¬ 
veniences,  131/2  acres  on  main  highway.  Write 
or  telephone  1924.  Edna  L.  Porter,  Stanford- 
ville,  New  York. 


WHY  not  modernize  this  89-acre  farmstead? 

Wired,  paved  road;  $5,500.  Mary  Cummings, 
Sales  Agent,  B.  Mosier,  Realtor,  Putnam  Sta¬ 
tion,  Washington  County,  New  York.  Tele¬ 
phone  47-2343. 


FLOURISHING  chicken  business,  fully  equip¬ 
ped  including  walk-in  freezer,  dressing  plant 
and  hot  water  brooder  system.  10,000  capacity, 
2-week  rotation.  Selling  annually  10,000 
dressed,  50,000  live.  Also  a  beautiful  old  brick 
Colonial  of  10  rooms,  three  fireplaces,  two 
baths,  heat  to  live  in  on  a  10-acre  plot  with 
lake  rights  in  Dutchess  County;  $37,500.  Phone 
Dorothy  Kistinger,  Stanfordville  Volunteer 
8-7457,  C.  Boos,  Inc.,  Stanfordvillle,  N.  Y. 


FREE  Catalog:  Listings  of  all  kinds  and  prices. 
New  York  to  Maine.  Descriptions  are  plain 
and  factual.  The  finest  is  described  without 
resorting  to  superlatives,  the  cheapest  without 
the  usual  claim  of  “bargain”,  "steal”  or 
“giveaway.”  More  than  60  pages,  several  hun¬ 
dred  listings.  Four  Effs,  Box  264-RNY,  Man- 
chester,  N.  H. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Delaware  County,  390  acres,  mod¬ 
ern,  fully  equipped  dairy  farm,  30  stanchions, 
on  main  highway,  600  feet  lake  frontage,  high 
producing  herd.  Modern  large  farm  and  ten¬ 
ant  house.  Excellent  fishing  and  hunting.  For 
particulars  write  BOX  2426,  Rural  New  Yorker. 
WANTED:  Retirement  home,  acreage  or  farm 
not  over  150  miles  New  York  City.  Walking 
distance  to  stores,  transportation.  Must  be 
reasonable;  state  full  details.  BOX  2413,  Rural 
New  Yorker. _ 

VERMONT;  Village  farm  130  acres,  38  head, 
all  tools,  tractor,  cement  stable,  water  cups, 
spring  water,  nine  room  house,  bath,  screen 
porch,  furnace,  A-l  condition;  $17,000.  BOX 
2414,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

ONE  of  the  finest  dairy  farms  in  eastern 
Pennsylvania,  now  shipping  to  Philadelphia 
Milk  Market.  Choice  of  taking  over  high  pro¬ 
ducing  Holstein  herd  and  farm  machinery,  or 
you  can  furnish  your  own.  Large  modern 
home,  all  conveniences,  oil  heat.  Good  town, 
churches  and  schools.  BOX  2416  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  5-10  acres,  small  house,  buildings, 
god  condition.  Write  full  details,  price,  etc. 
Within  120  miles  of  N.  Y.  C.  BOX  2417,  Rural 
New  Yorker. _ _ 

OLDER  house,  nine  rooms  and  two  baths, 
two  garages,  tool  cabin,  sheep  cup  three 
acres;  also  200  acres  and  500  acres;  good  hunt¬ 
ing.  BOX  2418,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

DELAWARE  County  (160  acres):  Highly  pro¬ 
ductive  dairy  farm,  some  woodland,  excellent 
springs;  30-stanchion  barn,  large  house,  mod¬ 
ern  conveniences;  beautiful  view;  good  loca¬ 
tion;  settle  estate.  $14,000.  BOX  2419,  Rural 
New  Yorker. 

SUSSEX  County,  New  Jersey:  Approximately 
125x150  plot  on  road,  electricity,  telephone, 
shade  and  brook,  for  retired  only.  BOX  2420, 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


Need  help .  .  . 

want  to  buy 
or  sell  a  farm 

or  get  a  job? 


FOR  Sale;  Five  room,  bath,  furniture,  ti-acre; 

near  river.  Write  for  particulars.  Geo.  L. 
Wilcox,  Box  56-B,  R.  D.  2,  Denton,  Maryland. 
VIEW  of  White  Mountains:  Lovely  old  home 
at  end  of  road;  10  rooms;  oil  heat;  new 
plumbing,  wiring;  two  acres;  $6,000.  Roger 
Gilmore,  R.F.D,  1,  Lisbon,  N.  H, _ 

FOR  Sale:  Grocery  with  beer  license;  two 
apartments  upstairs.  Good  opportunity  for 
couple.  For  particulars  write  Vincent  Palmieri, 
100  Maple  Ave.,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. _ 

PROPERTY  with  five  rooms,  bath,  convenience, 

swimming  pool;  half  acre;  price  $3,000. 
Lillian  Scott,  Crewe,  Virginia. _ _ 

EIGHT  room  ranch,  partly  funrished,  cellar, 

electriicty,  water,  gas,  full  bath,  one  acre; 
$14,000.  Joseph  Rubino,  Box  72,  Shirley,  L.  I., 
N.  Y.  Phone:  Atlantic  1-7913. _ 

INCOME  Property:  Six  room  dwelling,  out 

buildings;  village  center.  Werum,  Mid- 
Highway,  Stanfordville,  N.  Y. _ _ 

FARM  for  sale:  20  miles  south  of  Buffalo  on 
main  highway.  91  fertile  acres  for  the  man 
whose  business  is  farming.  Four  show  and 
loafing  barns,  some  connected,  30x112,  29x66, 
39x72,  40x62,  running  water,  electricity,  all  in 
excellent  condition,  must  be  seen  to  be  appre¬ 
ciated.  Buildings  could  not  be  duplicated  for 
double  price  of  farm.  Tool  barn  30x50,  two 
silos.  Land  in  fine  condition,  excellent  timothy 
hay,  birdsfoot  pastures.  Steel  fencing.  Abun¬ 
dant  good  water.  Large  4-bedroom  house,  bath, 
electricity,  furnace,  3-car  garage.  Financing 
available.  $27,500.  Gurney,  Becker  &  Bourne, 
Inc.  For  information  write  or  call  Mrs.  C.  M. 
Willis,  Rockwood  Road,  Boston,  New  York, 
telephone  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Emerson  7253. 

OWN  your  own  business:  Retail  egg  route  at 

a  sacrifice  price.  Laundramat  takes  two  —  2 
run.  William  Roscow,  Largo  Insurance  Agency, 
705  W.  Bay  Dr.,  Largo,  Florida. _ 

WANTED:  Retirement  house,  small  farm, 

some  acreage,  within  150  miles  N.  Y.  C., 
Pennsylvania,  New  York  State,  Northern  New 
Jersey;  details.  Ernest  Klare,  97  DeBeooise 
Ave.,  Roosevelt,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

150  ACRE  well  kept  dairy  farm,  large  house, 
three  large  barns,  grainery  and  hog  house. 
Alfred  Schulze,  Stillwater,  N.  Y. _ 

HOME:  Seven  rooms,  electricity,  water,  four 

acres;  $3,900;  part  down.  Robert  D.  Martin, 
South  Ac  worth,  New  Hampshire. 

FOR  Sale:  Motor  court  located  on  Route  1  near 

Portland,  Maine;  13  acres  of  land,  15  units 
and  home,  beautifully  landscaped.  Woodlawn 
Motor  Court,  West  Scarboro,  Maine. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Oxford,  N.  Y.,  115  acres,  12-room 
house,  pantry,  laundry,  bath,  electricity, 
excellent  water,  automatic  hot  water,  oil  heat, 
school  bus  route;  $65  taxes; 
$7,800.  BOX  2428,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

FOR  Sale:  10  acres  good  farm  land.  Hugh  C. 
Filer,  East  Hampton,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

FOR  Sale:  Direct  from  owner.  320  acres,  lovely 
11-room  house,  bath,  furnace,  electricity, 
water  heater;  two  barns,  30  ties;  new  macadam 
road,  with  frontage.  School  bus,  mail  delivery, 
trout  stream,  woods,  150  acres  pasture  125 
acres  tillable  land.  Price  $11,000  bare.  BOX  94. 
R.  D.  1,  Otego,  New  York. 

SIX  rooms  and  bath  bungalow  for  sale,  full 
cellar,  hot  and  cold  water;  own  well-  oil 
heat,  nice  neighborhood.  Lot  130  by  140.  Price 
$5,000.  Mrs.  Lena  Werner,  Box  393,  Columbia 
Rd.,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Egg  Harbor,  N.  J. 

FOR  Sale:  Motel,  14  units  and  apartment,  be- 
tween  only  two  roads  to  the  Keys,  access  to 
both.  A  money  maker.  Due  to  poor  health 
dropped  price  fifteen  thousand.  1445  N.  Krome 
Ave.,  Florida  City,  Florida. 


314  ACRE  dairy  farm,  180  acres  of  fertile  trac¬ 
tor  cultivated,  100  creek  and  spring  watered 
pasture,  woods  and  timber.  Excellent  50  ft 
by  80  ft.  drive-thru  cement  basement  barn- 
heavy  metal  hip  roof,  54  stanchions,  drink 
cups,  14  ft.  by  40  ft.  tile  silo,  milk  house,  stock 
shed,  storage  building,  poultry  house.  Good 
8-room  dwelling,  bath  and  furnace,  5-room 
tenant  house.  School  bus,  milk  pick-up  mail 
delivery.  Near  nice  town.  Price  reduced  to 
$12,000;  one-third  cash,  balance  monthly  See 
Jackson  Realty,  201  York  Ave.,  Towanda,  Pa 
Telephone  695. 

FRUITS  AND  FOODS 

AVERY’S  Golden  wildflower  honey:  5  lbs 
$2.20;  10  lbs.  $3.95  prepaid.  60  lbs.  $11.20  not 
prepaid.  H.  J.  Avery,  Katonah.  N.  Y 

NEW  crop  extra  nice  white  clover  honey,  60 
pounds  $11.80  net  prepaid.  Five  pound  pail 
$2.00  postpaid.  G.  W.  Hand,  R.  D.  2, 
Cazenovia,  New  York. 

NEW  Honey;  Our  famous  choice  clover  New 
York’s  finest;  5  lbs.  $1.95;  case  6-5’s  $8.98. 
All  above  postpaid  third  zone.  60  lb.  cans 
$10.80;  2-60’s  $21;  5  or  more  $10.20  each.  Wild¬ 
flower  60  lb.  $10.20;  2-60’s  $19.80;  5  or  more 
$9.60  each,  (60’s  F.O.B.)  By  ton  or  pail.  How¬ 
land  Apiaries,  Berkshire,  New  York. 

See  Page  445  for  more  Subscriber’s 
Exchange  Advertisements. 


Advertise  Here  for  Quick  Results ! 


For  the  low,  low  cost  of  20c 
per  word  your  message  will 
be  read  in  more  than  300,- 
000  farm  homes  throughout 
the  Northeast.  Many  Rural 
New  Yorker  readers  use 
these  columns  consistently. 
You’ll  find,  as  they  have, 
that  a  small  ad  brings 
immediate  response. 

IT’S  EASY,  TOO.  Simply 
fill-in  the  attached  blank 
and  send  it  along  with  your 
remittance.  If  you  want  to 
use  a  box  number,  add  $1.00 
to  the  total  cost. 

Don’t  Delay ..  .Write  Today! 

NEXT  ISSUE,  AUGUST  17 
CLOSES  AUGUST  2 

The  Rural  New  Yorker 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.Y.  1,  N.Y. 
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MRS.  LAVAU.E,  Dept.  !OD-t»-3Ub 
S85  WATER  STREET,  New  York  2,  N.  Y 
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Compare  Performance  with 

Models  Costing  *12.95 
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Rugged  Steel 
Construction! 
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REPLACEMENT  GUARANTEE 
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YOURS  TO  KEEP  FREE  EVEN  IF  YOU 
RETURN  SALAO  MAKER  FOR  REFUND! 

.Beautiful  stainless  steel  knives  direct 
from  Solingen,  West  Germany.  Serrated 
edges  never  need  sharpening  or  polish¬ 
ing.  Handles  in  breathtaking  design  of 
autumn  leaves  in  color  of  Gold,  hand¬ 


somely  embossed  on  background  of  paste! 
Ivory  styrene.  Truly  gorgeous  to  see,  to 
hold,  to  own.  All  first-quality.  One  mil¬ 
lion  already  sold  at  prices  from  33c  to- 
$2.00  each!  Yours  FREE.  Mail  coupon  be¬ 
low  TODAY!  Notice:  this  offer  expires  in 
30  days. 


<0$ 


SALAD  MAKER 


MODEL! 


Mail  for  Free  Steak  Knives! 


MRS  LA  VALLE,  Inc.,  Dept.  I85-G-506 
585  Wafer  Street,  New  York  2,  N.  Y. 

RUSH  new  Kitchen  Queen  Salad  Maker  &  Food  Grinder  complete 
with  4  big-size  steel  cutters  for  bargain  low  price  of  only  $4.98. 
My  money  refunded  promptly  if  I’m  not  satisfied.  Include  5-Year 
Guarantee  and  6  Monte  Carlo  Steak  Knives  absolutely  FREE — 
mine  to  keep  FREE  even  if  I  ask  for  refund  on  Salad  Maker.  {Note: 
Offer  expire s  in  30  days.) 


Check,  cash,  money  order 
enclosed.  Send  prepaid. 
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I 
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I 
I 
I 

I  . . 
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Send  C.O.D.,  plus 
postal  charges. 


PRINT  NAME. 


ADDRESS . . . 

CITY  & 

ZONE . STATE . 

□  SPECIAL  witti  order  only.  Kitchen  j — |  SPECIAL  with  order  only.  Addi- 

Saw.  High  carbon  steel  with  him-  | _ 1  tional  Monte  Carlo  Steak  Knives 

dreds  of  sharp  teeth.  Saws  bones,  may  be  purchased  in  lots  of  3.  □  3 
chickens,  frozen  meats,  like  butch-  for  9%  □  6  for  1.96;  □  12  for  3.96 
er's  saw.  "  and  Free  Cake  Server. 

NO.  148...„.„,..,-. . only  99«t„ 


WHY  pay  $12.95  for  a  salad  maker  when  you  can  own  the 
beautiful  new  1957  Kitchen  Queen  for  only  $4.98— com¬ 
plete  with  4  big-size  steel  cutters!  And  you  receive  A  SET 
OF  SIXnationally  advertised  Monte  Carlo  stainless  steel 
Steak  Knives  as  a  FREE  GIFT!  Your  Kitchen  Queen  is 
GUARANTEED  to  perform  food  cutting  operations  that  any 
other  machine  on  the  market  will  perform! 

Housewife's  Dream  Appliance— 1 0f  Uses! 

Your  Kitchen  Queen  prepares  foods  in  hundreds  of  tasty, 
delicious  ways.  Gives  your  favorite  dishes  more  eye-appeal 
and  flavor  to  delight  the  most  critical  gourmet!  Helps  you  dis¬ 
cover  exciting  new  and  appetizing  ways  to  serve  vegetables 
and  still  retain  their  natural  vitamins  and  minerals  so  vital 
to  the  health  of  growing  children.  Helps  you  prepare  different 
and  unusual  dishes  to  perk  up  the  appetite  of  the  “poor  eater”. 
Use  the  Kitchen  Queen  to  slice  onions,  tomatoes,  potatoes, 
cucumbers,  carrots,  celery,  turnips,  beets,  etc.  IN  SECONDS! 
Shred  radishes,  herbs,  etc.  Grate  cheese.  Peel  lemons,  oranges, 
limes,  etc.  Prepare  sparkling  tossed  salads,  wafer-thin  potato 
chips,  fruit  salads.  Prepare  baby  foods,  special  health  dishes, 
low-calorie  diet  meals.  It’s  a  wonderful  time-saver  in  prepar¬ 
ing  hors  d’ouevres,  party-time  snacks,  special  meat  fillings. 
Saves  you  hours  of  valuable  time  in  preparing  big  holiday 
meals,  buffets,  club  luncheons,  etc.  Day  after  day,  your 
Kitchen  Queen  helps  you  turn  out  meals  faster,  easier,  better! 


You  spend  LESS  time  near  that  kitchen  stove  and  MORE 
time  with  family  and  friends! 

Excellent  for  Summer-Time  Meals! 

You’ll  use  the  Kitchen  Queen  twice  as  often  in  warmer 
weather  to  prepare  high-protein  salads,  vegetable  epicures, 
and  other  light,  quick,  refreshing  snacks  without  touching  a 
hot  stove!  You’ll  use  the  salad  maker  to  great  advantage  in 
preparing  low-calorie  dishes  for  the  “weight-watchers”  in 
the  familv ! 

Imported  from  SOLINGEN,  West  Germany 

The  1957  Kitchen  Queen  has  been  precision-made  to  our 
rigid  specifications  in  Solingen,  West  Germany— Europe’s 
famed  steel  center  where  quality  and  pride  of  craftsmanship 
still  reign  supreme!  Our  tremendous  buying  power  (we  import 
by  BOATLOADS!)  and  the  magic  of  the  American  dollar 
abroad  enable  us  to  bring  you  this  truly  sensational  bargain! 

OFFER  EXPIRES  IN  30  DAYS 
Mail  Coupon  NOW  for  FREE  Steak  Knlvesl 

But  you  must  SEE  and  USE  the  Kitchen  Queen  to  really 
appreciate  its  value.  Rush  coupon  for  10-day  trial.  Your 
money  refunded  promptly  if  not  delighted.  BUT  you  keep 
the  gorgeous  Six  Monte  Carlo  Steak  Knives— with  gold  and 
ivory  hue  handles— absolutely  FREE  in  any  case!  Hurry. 
Remember:  this  Free-Gift  offer  expires  in  30  days.  Mail  cou¬ 
pon  TODAY  before  you  forget! . 


A  JOUR  N  A  !_  FOR  THE  NORTHEASTERN  FARM  FA  IV1  i  L_Y 


N.Y.  State  Fair,  Aug.  30— Sept.  7 


AUGUST  17.  1957 


work  up  a  heavy  lather;  rinse  the  hair  thor¬ 
oughly  after  the  washing  is  done. 

Blanketing,  like  brushing  and  hand  massag¬ 
ing,  helps  to  condition  the  hide,  and  it  bright¬ 
ens  the  hair  coat.  A  burlap  blanket  can  be 
used,  but  usually  it  should  be  lined  with  cotton 
or  flannel  to  help  soften  both  the  hair  and 
the  hide  and  to  train  the  hair  to  lie  flat.  Put 
a  clean  blanket  on  your  heifer  after  she  has 
been  washed,  and  keep  it  on  day  and  night 
unless  the  weather  is  extremely  hot.  Home¬ 
made  blankets  are  as  useful  and  serviceable 
as  those  purchased.  If  you  want  to  save  some 
money,  you  can  make  a  good  blanket. 


Presenting  the  Cattle 
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A  good  showman  must  recognize  the  faults 
of  an  animal  and  try  to  reduce  them.  If  a  cow 
is  noticeably  low  at  the  pin  bones  but  very 
strong  over  the  loin,  her  general  appearance 
may  be  improved  by  exerting  pressure  at  a 
point  above  and  between  the  hip  bones.  But 
pinching  too  far  forward  may  make  her  look 
low  or  weak.  One  must  guard  against  produc¬ 
ing  a  counter-fault  which  may  be  of  equal  or 
greater  seriousness. 

With  training,  you  can  teach  animals  to  lead 
into  a  correct  show-ring  position  or  stance. 
One  way  to  place  the  hind  feet  is  to  exert  a 
little  pressure  with  the  right  hand  at  the 
shoulder  point  as  you  push  back  on  the  lead 
rope  with  the  left  hand. 

In  general,  let  the  judge  see  your  animal 
from  every  angle.  Train  your  animal  to  lead 
slowly,  to  take  even  steps,  and  to  stop  with 
her  legs  set  nearly  squarely  under  her.  A  good 
method  of  moving  an  animal’s  front  foot  into 
position  is  to  exert  a  little  pressure  at  the 
hair  line  of  the  hoof  head  with  the  sole  of  your 
right  shoe.  To  move  an  animal’s  foot  forward, 
hook  the  sole  of  your  shoe  under  the  dewclaw 
and  gently  lift  the  animal’s  foot  forward. 

Some  Clipping  Needed 

Clipping  the  head,  tail  and  body  may  be 
needed;  it  makes  cattle  look  clean  cut.  Start 
clipping  the  head  and  neck  by  running  the 
clippers  against  the  grain  of  the  hair  from 
nostrils  to  the  base  of  the  horns  or  horn  pits, 
taking  the  hair  off  and  out  of  the  ears.  Make 
one  clipper  width  on  top  of  the  neck  and  on 
each  side  of  it  back  to  the  swirl.  The  clippers 
may  also  be  advantageously  run  with  the  grain 
of  the  hair  down  over  the  jaws  and  sides  of 
the  neck.  On  Milking  Shorthorns,  trim  the  hair 
out  of  the  ears,  but  do  not  clip  the  head. 

Another  popular  method  is  to  clip  the 
brisket  and  the  head,  ears,  neck,  and  up  the 
shoulders  to  a  point  near  the  top  edge  of  the 
shoulder  blades,  converging  at  a  point  in  front 
of  the  withers  beyond  the  “U”  part  of  the 
neck  A  good  time  to  clip  is  two  or  three  days 
before  each  show.  Two  clippings  may  be 
needed  before  the  first  show  for  cattle  with 
long  coats.  When  this  seems  necessary,  make 
the  first  clipping  from  four  to  six  weeks  prior 
to  the  show. 

On  cows  and  on  heifers  that  are  making 
bag,  clip  the  udder  and  the  large  veins.  The 
line  of  clipping  should  extend  from  the  rear 
flank  to  a  line  toward  the  elbow;  the  large 
milk  veins  and  their  entrance  into  milk  wells 
are  thus  exposed.  Clip  between  the  udder  and 
the  flank  and  also  the  area  in  front  of  the 
udder  on  the  abdominal  wall  to  expose  the 
veining  and  to  show  the  fore  attachment.  Do 
not  clip  the  barrels  of  calves  and  yearlings, 
(  Continued  on  Page  465 ) 


Beet  Pulp  for  Barrels 

Beet  pulp  makes  an  excellent  addition  to  a 
ready-mixed  grain  ration.  Fairly  large  amounts 
of  it  can  be  fed  because  it  does  not  tend  to 
fatten;  and  it  is  a  good  appetizer,  while  build¬ 
ing  deep  bodies,  too.  About  a  half  bushel  per 
day  is  just  a  moderate  amount  of  soaked  beet 
pulp  for  a  yearling.  Grain  can  be  mixed  with 
beet  pulp  at  feeding  time.  Do  not  soak  the  pulp 
longer  than  from  one  feeding  to  the  next;  it 
may  sour,  especially  in  warm  weather. 

Water  your  cattle  after  they  have  finished 
eating  their  grain,  and  then  give  them  hay. 
Feeding  cattle  liberal  amounts  of  hay  and 
watering  them  three  times  a  day  are  both  good 
practices.  Using  the  water  pail  at  home  a  few 
days  before  you  go  to  the  first  show  is  one 


The  hair,  the  hoof  and  the  hide  require  plenty  of  attention  in  preparation  for  the  show.  Attention 
to  the  first  refines  the  appearance,  to  the  second  puts  the  animals  on  their  toes  and  to  the  third 

brings  out  the  natural  beauty  and  bloom  of  the  coat. 


Let’s  Make  Them  All 

Look  Like  Champions 


By  H.  A.  WILLMAN 


v/ ay  of  getting  cattle  to  drink  readily  at  a  fair. 

When  you  lead  your  calf,  heifer  or  cow  into 
the  show  or  sale  ring,  have  her  look  like  a 
champion.  Considerable  work  will  need  to  be 
done  to  make  her  lead  readily,  pose  correctly 
and  appear  short-haired,  sleek  and  well- 
developed.  Handle  the  cattle  as  much  as  possi¬ 
ble,  especially  in  the  cool  of  the  day.  Pose  them 
in  show  ring  position  each  time  they  are  led 
out  of  stalls. 

Long,  badly-grown  toes  encourage  foot 
trouble,  weak  pasterns,  and  crooked  legs.  Such 
conditions  definitely  handicap  animals  in  the 
show  ring.  Two  or  three  trimmings  may  be 
needed  to  shape  the  animal’s  foot  properly. 
Use  a  mallet  and  wood  chisel,  or  else  hoof 
trimmers  and  shears  to  shorten  the  toes;  long- 
handled  trimmers  are  especially  useful  in 
shortening  and  shaping  the  hind  feet  of  older 
cattle.  To  level  the  sole,  use  a  sharp  wood 
chisel;  hold  the  front  foot  with  the  animal’s 
knee  resting  on  a  bale  of  straw.  The  outer  sur¬ 
face,  or  wall,  of  the  hoof  may  be  smoothed 
with  a  rasp.  The  toes  may  be  easily  straight¬ 
ened  by  passing  the  rasp  up  and  down  between 
them,  and  the  feet  also  may  be  rounded  into 
shape  by  rasping.  The  next  step  is  to  smooth 
the  hoof  wall  with  sandpaper  or  emery  cloth 
and  to  polish  it.  Do  not  forget  to  clean  and 
scrape  the  dewclaws  and  to  shorten  them  if 
long. 

The  Use  of  Halters 

Either  rope  or  leather  halters  are  quite  all 
right  if  they  fit  properly  and  are  put  on  cor¬ 
rectly.  The  lead  strap  or  rope  must  come  out 
under  the  left  jaw,  not  down  over  the  neck. 
Beginners  frequently  make  the  mistake  of  put¬ 
ting  rope  halters  on  upside  down.  The  nose 
piece  should  extend  around  the  animal’s  face 
midway  between  the  eyes  and  nostrils  and  run 
from  the  lower  edge  of  one  jawbone  to  the 
lower  edge  of  the  other. 

Two  or  three  washings  usually  will  remove 
all  dirt  from  the  coat.  A  bleaching  agent,  such 
as  bluing,  helps  remove  stains.  Apply  a  mild 
soap  while  the  hair  is  full  of  water  and  then 


who  have  well-grown, 
properly  developed  cattle  of 
desirable  type  are  off  to  a  good 
start  in  any  show  season.  But 
eventual  success  may  depend 
to  an  important  degree  on  fit¬ 
ting  — '  and  planning.  Be  sure 
to  read  the  fair  catalogue  for  closing  entry 
dates,  entry  fees,  age  classifications,  and  health 
rules  that  govern  the  show.  Then,  on  arrival 
at  the  show,  have  registration  papers  and 
health  charts  ready  for  inspection.  One  should 
plan  on  getting  cattle  to  the  fair  early  so  as 
to  give  them  plenty  of  time  to  rest.  If  you  hire 
transportation,  make  sure  the  truck  is  equip¬ 
ped  for  safe  loading  and  handling.  If  you  use 
your  own  truck,  drive  safely.  The  use  of  sand 
on  the  truck  bed  will  prevent  cattle  from  slip¬ 
ping;  if  grain  and  water  are  withheld  prior 
to  loading,  the  cattle  will  also  stand  the  trip 
better. 


Good  Fitting  Comes  from  Experience 

Fitting  should  really  begin  early  in  the  life 
of  a  calf  and  then  be  continuous.  But  no 
amount  of  clipping,  training,  posing  or  polish¬ 
ing  can  make  a  winner  out  of  an  individual  of 
undesirable  type  and  development.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  experienced  showmen  know  at  a  glance 
if  an  animal  is  properly  fitted.  The  beginner 
must  learn  this  as  he  gains  experience  and  as 
he  observes  show  winners  and  compares  his 
own  cattle  to  them. 

Good  feeding  is  very  important.  Animals  out 
of  condition  do  not  usually  place  so  high  as 
those  that  show  some  bloom.  On  the  other 
hand,  cattle  can  be  overconditioned  to  the 
point  of  appearing  throaty,  heavy  in  the  hind¬ 
quarters  and  shoulders,  and  too  smooth  in  body 
conformation.  Only  the  person  who  actually 
feeds  the  animals  can  tell  how  much  grain  to 
feed.  No  hard  rule  can  be  given;  the  daily 
grain  need  may  range  from  two  to  nine  pounds, 
the  amount  depending  on  age,  breed  and  con¬ 
dition  of  an  animal  and  upon  the  amount  and 
quality  of  hay  and  roughage  fed.  Allow  enough 
grain  to  keep  a  heifer  in  a  strong,  thrifty  con¬ 
dition,  neither  too  fat  nor  too  thin. 


The  Bel  Air  Sport  Coupe  shows  the  solid  quality  of  its  Body  by  Fisher w 


It  likes  to  flex 
those  big  new  muscles ! 


The  Siveet,  Smooth  and  Scissy  '57  Chevrolet . . . 


New  muscles  under  the  hood  —  with  a 
choice  of  five  precision-balanced  new 
powerplants  —  to  move  you  along  in 
eager  and  effortless  smoothness.  New 
muscles  to  grip  the  road  even  more 
tightly  and  lay  into  the  curves  even  more 
solidly.  New  muscles  to  give  you  a  new 
lift  in  driving ! 

Here’s  a  car  designed  to  put  the  sparkle  back  into 
driving,  a  car  that  gives  you  that  glad-to-be-alive 
feeling  the  moment  you  nudge  the  throttle!  Part 
of  the  pleasure  is  performance — and  part  is  the 


wonderful  sense  of  security  that  comes  from 
Chevy’s  superb  road-holding  and  precision  con¬ 
trol.  It’s  a  honey  to  handle  on  city  streets,  super¬ 
highways  and  everything  in  between. 

Hoiv  do  you  like  to  drive?  There’s  a  Chevy 
combination  to  suit  every  motoring  mood,  from 
the  thrifty  Six  to  the  terrific  Corvette  V8,  from 
the  sports  car  close-ratio  stick  shift  to  the  free- 
fliglit  feeling  of  either  of  Chevrolet’s  two  auto¬ 
matic  drives.*  Whenever  the  miles  seem  dull 
and  motoring  a  chore,  remember  this:  There’s  a 
sure  cure  just  as  close  as  your  nearest  Chevrolet 
dealer!  .  .  .  Chevrolet  Division  of  General  Motors, 
Detroit  2,  Michigan. 


* Corvette  engine,  dose-ratio  transmission, 
Power  glide  and  Turboglide  automatic 
transmissions — optional  at  extra  cost. 
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Choose  a  Papec  No.  32A  Forage  Harvester  and  save  up  to  $1000. 
With  all  three  attachments  .  .  .  row-crop,  direct  cut  and  hay  pick-up 
.  .  .  the  Papec  is  priced  from  $148  to  $1000  lower. 

With  the  extra  large  ninety-eight  square 
inch  throat  opening,  the  Papec  “32A”  will 
handle  up  to  25  tons  of  silage  or  up  to  5  tons 
of  dry  hay  per  hour.  Gets  crops  in  fast  and 
easy. 

The  Papec  Quick-Change  mechanism 
makes  it  a  boy’s  job  to  switch  from  one 
attachment  to  another.  Other  Papec 
features  include  Adjustable  Axles  .  .  . 
Patented  Silage  Shelf  .  .  .  Side  and  Rear 
Feed  Delivery  at  no  extra  cost  .  .  .  Auto¬ 
matic  Delivery  Pipe  Control  .  .  .  Adjust¬ 
able  Hay  Pick-up  Fingers. 

See  the  Papec  “32A”  Harvester  today 
at  your  Papec  dealer,  or  send  name  on 
margin  of  ad  for  FREE  booklet. 

PAPEC  MACHINE  COMPANY 

Shortsviile,  N.  Y. 

FORAGE  HARVESTERS  •  CROP  BLOWERS 
ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 
HAY  CHOPPER-SILO  FILLERS 

HAMMER  MILLS  •  FEED  MIXERS 


SEPTEMBER  DELIVEREY! 
HIGHEST  QUALITY  —  CERTIFIED 

WINTER  WHEAT 

G ENESEEJWHHT^ 

HUDSON  AND  WONG  WINTER  BARLEY 
^ALBOA^AND^I *OSEN_^ 

Contact  Our  Local  Agent  or  Write  Dept.  R  for  Prices 

L.  P.  GUNSON  &  CO.  Em°  ROCHESTER  I,  N.Y. 

Representatives  Wanted  For  Unassigned  Territories 


Gain  A  Year-PLANT  NOW 

*™»TUIM  S 


Each  plant  yields  ^  pints  a  year! 


Most  amazing  new  strawberry : 
NOW  READY!  — Stern's  miracle 
"EMPIRE” !  Enormous  producers 
—  each  plant  averaged  6  pints  a 
year.  They  resist  drought— actually 
thrive  in  hot  dry  weather.  Magnifi¬ 
cent  flavor !  Big,  firm,  sweet,  extra 
juicy  and  red ! 

Our  Finest  Grade  Plants 

Official!  Largest  No.  1  size  — the 
best  and  biggest  grade.  Strong  well 
developed  crowns  and  roots  with¬ 
stand  severe  winter  conditions. 

Jd tern's  Nurseries 

Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


Easy  to  Grow!  Winter-Hardy! 

Guaranteed!  Money-Back  Anytime 

Complete  satisfaction  unconditionally  guaranteed !  If  dis¬ 
appointed  in  any  way,  keep  plants  without  charge ! 

Plant  Now  For  Crops  This  Coming  Spring! 

Last  Chance!  Mail  Coupon!  Order  Now  FOR  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY! 

If  you  plant  these  now,  you’ll  have  berries  in  Spring  1958 


STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R  •  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Send  my  "PLUM-SIZE”  strawberry  plants.  If  not  de¬ 
lighted,  you  will  return  my  money— I'll  keep  plants  with¬ 
out  charge.  (Send  check  or  money  order) 

□  25  for  $2.00 

□  50  for  $3.25 

□  100  for  $5.00 

□  250  for  $10.00 

□  500  for  $13.00 

□  1000  for  $30.00 

Postpaid 


Nome- 


Address- 


City- 


-Stole- 


It's  Huckleberry  Time! 

One  of  the  rarest  of  late  summer 
treats  is  driving  into  the  hills  after 
huckleberries. 

Huckleberries  ripen  in  buckwheat 
weather — that  time  of  hot  days  when 
skies  are  clear  and  the  sun  shines 
bright,  but  when  big,  fleecy  clouds 
keep  drifting  over  long,  deep  cool 
shadows  that  are  the  reaching  fingers 
of  Fall. 

On  days  like  that,  berry  pickers 
by  the  hundreds  drive  past  our  farm 
on  their  way  to  the  top  of  Armenia 
j  Mountain  where  they  wander 
through  the  scrub  near  Tamarack 
Swamp  gathering  berries.  All  kinds 
of  people  come,  in  all  sorts  of  vehi¬ 
cles.  Often  whole  families  band  to¬ 
gether  and  come  by  truck.  Some 
pitch  tents  and  stay  several  days. 

To  be  accurate,  most  of  their  har¬ 
vest  is  not  the  true  huckleberry;  it 
is  the  many-seeded  blueberry,  com¬ 
mon  throughout  our  temperate  zone. 
But  the  word  “blueberry”  has  a  tame 
sound;  it  fits  neither  local  speech 
patterns  or  the  rugged  terrain  in 
which  the  berries  are  found.  Blue¬ 
berry  nicely  qualifies  a  tart  or 


The  Swallows 

On  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  August 
As  the  Autumn  days  draw  near, 
The  swallows  will  have  left  us, 

Will  not  be  seen  again  this  year; 
It  seems  a  bit  astounding 
That  they  should  know  the  day, 
When  they  should  leave  this  north¬ 
ern  clime 

And  be  on  their  southern  way. 

It  is  surely  not  for  me  to  say 
The  exact  day  when  they  go, 

The  truth  of  this  old  legend  — 

I  really  do  not  know; 

But  it’s  what  my  father  told  me 
Years  ago  when  he  did  say: 
“Not  a  swallow  will  you  ever  see 
After  that  late  August  day.” 

—  James  L.  Smith 


muffin,  but  it’s  woefully  inadequate 
when  it  comes  to  a  good  Yankee  pie. 
So,  botanists  nothwithstanding, 
“huckleberry”  seems  the  appropriate 
word. 

Huckleberry  makes  adventurers  of 
even  the  most  improbable  citizens. 
Staid  folk  subject  family  cars  to 
merciless  poundings  over  rutted 
roads,  get  hopelessly  stuck,  get  lost, 
tear  clothing,  collect  innumerable 
bites,  scratches  and  bruises,  all  for 
a  few  of  these  blue  gems.  And  it’s 
worth  it.  There’s  no  greater  break¬ 
fast  treat  than  a  big  bowl  full  of  wild 
huckleberries,  especially  if  you  have 
picked  them  yourself. 

Near  Tamarack,  you’ll  find  low 
bushes  at  the  mountain  edge  where 
occasional  clearings  offer  sweeping 
views.  The  high  bushes  grow  best  in 
the  moist,  acid  soil  at  the  edge  of 
the  swamp  where,  toward  evening, 
the  atmosphere  is  as  eerie  as  that 
of  any  fictional  highland  moor. 

And  whether  you  spend  an  hour,  a 
day  or  a  week  in  the  quest;  whether 
you  pick  by  the  handful  or  the  12- 
quart  pail,  you  go  home  enriched — 
not  only  for  your  harvest,  but  for 
having  spent  a  little  of  the  golden 
time  of  August  in  the  open. 

Ed.  Van  Dyne 
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VAN  DALE  PLASTIC 

SILAGE 

COVERS 

$4.95  °P 

Stop  Silage  Spoiling 

Proved  by  thousands  of  farmers  not  a  bit  of 
rot  under  heavy-duty  4  mil  black  plastic 
covers,  easily  laid  by  one  man.  Lasts  years 
unharmed  by  acid,  freezing,  walking.  Water¬ 
proof  machine  cover  when  s  lo  is  open. 
ORDER  2  FT.  WIDER  THAN  SILO.  12  ft. 
square  $4.95;  14  ft.  $5.95;  16  ft.  $7  45;  18  ft. 
$9  95;  20  ft.  $11.95;  22  ft.  $14.95.  Trench, 

stack,  machine  covers  3c  per  sq.  ft.  Send 
check  today.  We  pay  postage.  Immediate 
refund  if  not  satisfied. 

VAN  DALE  INC. 

First  in  Silo  Unloaders,  Bunk 
Feeders,  Automatic  Feeding 

DEP  T  N,  WAYZATA,  MINN. 


DWARF  FRUIT  TREES 

Shrubs,  Shade  Trees,  Perennials,  etc. 


►  COLOR 
CATALOG 


FREE! 


Dwarf  Peach,  Cherry, 

Apple.  Pear  trees,  give 
huge  crops  from  small 
land  area  ....  and 
they're  so  EASY  to 
care  for  and  harvest! 

Over  a  dozen  varieties 
guaranteed  to  bear 
large  juicy  fruit  with¬ 
in  2  years.  Also  standard  trees,  grapes,  berry  plants, 
flowering  shrubs,  perennials,  fast-growing  shade  trees, 
etc.  SAVE  by  buying  DIRECT  from  nursery  in  busi¬ 
ness  over  77  years.  No  obligation.  Send  postcard 
now  to: 


KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 

DEPT.  R-8A,  DANSVILLE,  NEW  YORK 


10  Colorado  Blue  Spruce  4 
yr.  transplanted,  4  to  6  in. 


tall — only  $1  postpaid;  22  only  $2 
postpaid!  Another  Bargain:  20 
Evergreens,  all  transplanted  4  to 
10  In.  tall.  Five  each:  American 
Arborvitae,  Douglas  Fir,  Red  Pine, 

White  Spruce,  all  20  for  only  $3 
postpaid.  (West  of  Miss.  River 
add  25c).  FREE  illustrated 
FOLDER  of  small  evergreen  trees. 

ALL  TREES  GUARANTEED  TO 
LIVE. 

WESTERN  MAINE  FORE$T  NURSERY  CO. 

Dept.  R  N  -837,  Fryeburg,  Maine 


Better  Faster 
Orchard  Maintenance 

Use  the  Bartlett  No.  1-R  Pole  Tree  Trim¬ 
mer.  Has  compound  lever  head  for  dast 
severing  of  heavy  limbs.  Cross-rod  con¬ 
struction  gives  double  strength  and  pre¬ 
vents  warping  and  bending.  Poles  in, 
6.8.10,  12,  14  and  16-ft.  lengths.  $14.35  to 
$18  10  delivered  in  U.  S.  A. 

After  pruning  always  protect  with 
Bartlett  Tree  Paint. 

Write  for  catalog  showing  complete  line 
of  tools. 

BARTLETT  MFG.  CO. 

3022  E.  Grand  Blvd.,  Detroit  2,  Mich. 


FRUIT 
TREES 

Write  for  big  FREE  Catalog. 
Stock  Northern  grown  on  GOG 
acres  in  Dansville.  Fruit  Trees, 
Berries,  Shrubs,  Bulbs.  Roses. 
Everything  guaranteed.  Free  gifts 
for  early  orders.  Our  73rd  year. 

MALONEY  BROS. NURSERY  CO. 
38  Circle  Road,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


PEACH  T  D  C  PC  LOW  AS 

A-^E  TKbLb  20c 

Cherries,  pears,  plums,  nut  trees,  strawberries,  blue¬ 
berries.  dwarf  fruit  trees.  Grapevines  lOe.  Shrubs, 
evergreens,  shade  trees,  roses  25e  up.  Quality  stock 
can’t  be  sold  lower.  Write  for  FREE  color  catalog  and 
*2  FREE  bonus  information.  TENNESSEE  NUR¬ 
SERY  CO..  BOX  16.  CLEVELAND.  TENNESSEE 


SENSATIONAL  GARDEN  TRACTOR 

HOES  between  PLANTS  and  ROWS.  including 
strawberries.  Eliminates  hand  hoeing.  Nothing  else 
like  this.  Patent  2742840.  Also  TILLS.  Fan¬ 
tastic  offer  to  first  few  inquiries. 

AUTO  HOE,  DE  PERE  39,  WISCONSIN 


- NEW  DURHAM  - - 

EVERBEARING  RED  RASPBERRY  PLANTS:  $8.00- 
100;  TAYLOR:  $8.00-100  Postpaid.  Extra  Nice. 

MAC  DOWELL  BERRY  FARM, 
BALLSTON  LAKE,  N.  Y.  Phone:  UP  7-5515 


NEW  JET  TORCH  destroys  weeds,  stumps,  rocks. 
Get  Free  Bulletin.  SINE,  R‘N-2,  QUAKERTOWN,  PA. 


- NEW  BUFFALO  CORN  FIELD  SHELLERS - 

Three  Trailer  Models.  Write  for  Literature. 
FLEISCHER  MFG.,  COLUMBUS,  NEBRASKA 
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0  most  people,  New  Year’s 
Day  brings  to  mind  cold 
wintry  weather.  To  some 
it  means  a  holiday  season, 
to  others  a  determination 
to  make  the  coming  year 
better.  But  to  a  beekeeper, 
a  new  year’s  day  means  business  in 
the  middle  of  Summer. 

The  main  reason  for  this  is  be¬ 
cause,  if  he  expects  to  get  the  most 
out  of  his  bees,  the  beekeeper  has  to 
make  plans  for  Winter  and  the  com¬ 
ing  year.  Some  beekeepers  cull  out 
non-producing  colonies;  others  intro¬ 
duce  new  stock  by  sending  for  new 
queens  to  install  in  deteriorating 
colonies.  Some  breed  replacements, 
of  course,  from  their  own  stock. 

It  is  surprising  how  many  people 
think  that  bees  make  honey  all  year 
around.  They  think  keeping  bees  is 
like  keeping  cows,  which  give  milk 
just  about  as  long  as  you  feed  and 
water  them.  Some  people  realize  that 
they  gather  nectar  from  flowers  to 
convert  into  honey;  but  to  them 
“flowers  are  flowers.”  So  long  as  a 
rose  blooms  in  a  garden,  the  bees 
must  be  “making  honey.”  The  fact 
that  many  flowers  do  not  even  se¬ 
crete  nectar  astonishes  them.  Other 
people  are  amazed  to  learn  that  it 
takes  planning,  timing  of  operations, 
suitable  location,  and  knowledge  of 
bees  and  their  needs  to  produce  an 
abundance  of  honey. 

Mid-Summer  Start  for  Bees 

It  is  clear  that  mid-Summer  is  real¬ 
ly  the  start  of  the  bee  season.  In 
most  locations,  while  the  main  crop 
is  already  in  the  hive  and  the  big 
job  of  extracting  and  disposing  the 
crop  is  still  ahead,  the  beekeeper  has 
to  start  again  to  see  that  his  bees 
come  through  the  Winter  well.  Plans 
have  to  be  made  for  winter  stores.  If 
the  honey  is  harvested  at  this  time, 
enough  must  be  left  to  last  the  bees 
through  to  next  Spring.  Some  allow¬ 
ance  can  be  made  for  what  they 
will  gather  between  now  and  heavy 
frost.  If  there  is  no  fall  honey  crop 
at  all,  however,  you  will  have  to 
leave  more  honey  than  you  take; 
otherwise  you  must  plan  on  the  ex¬ 
pensive  substitute  of  feeding  sugar 
syrup  to  carry  them  through. 

Regarding  feeding  sugar  syrup, 
some  people  think  that  honey  is  not 
pure  because  it  may  be  mixed  with 
sugar.  Nothing  could  be  farther  from 
the  truth;  a  beekeeper  who  fed  sugar 
with  the  thought  of  turning  it  into 
honey  would  quickly  go  broke.  For 
every  10  pounds  he  feeds  at  10  cents 
a  pound,  he  would  be  lucky  to  get  a 
pound  of  a  colorless  and  almost  taste¬ 
less  liquid.  There  is  not  much  profit 
in  selling  “honey”  that  costs  a  dollar 
a  pound  to  produce.  Sugar  is  fed  to 
bees  only  to  keep  them  from  starv¬ 
ing.  They  will  not  take  it  at  all  if 
suitable  plants  are  in  flower. 


re-queen  themselves  by  superseding 
the  old  queen.  In  the  big  hives  that 
are  used  today,  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  empty  space  available  for  egg  lay¬ 
ing  in  the  Spring,  during  which  time 
bees  building  up  their  population. 
Consequently  there  is  a  good  chance 
that  even  a  young  queen  will  exhaust 
herself.  Towards  the  end  of  the  sea¬ 
son  the  bees  realize  this  and  make 
arrangements  to  replace  her.  When 
the  queen  starts  to  decline  in  Spring, 
or  when  she  is  crowded,  the  bees 
stai't  queen  cells  and  then  swarm. 
Late  in  the  season,  they  replace  her 
without  swarming.  When  this  hap¬ 
pens,  the  colony  is  automatically 
headed  by  a  young  queen  that  should 
do  very  good  work  in  Spring. 

There  are  other  things  to  be  taken 
into  consideration,  but  these  are  the 
main  reasons  why  the  bees  have 
their  new  year  in  August.  The  actual 
start  of  another  honey  season  will 
be  in  the  dead  of  Winter,  of  course, 
soon  after  the  turn  of  the  year.  Then 
the  sun  starts  climbing  back,  and  the 
queen  starts  laying  a  few  eggs.  At 
first  she  lays  not  many,  to  be  sure, 
but  enough  to  start  rebuilding  the 
colony’s  population.  The  latter  may 
start  to  die  off  rapidly  as  the  in¬ 
dividual  bee  reaches  the  end  of  her 
resources,  or  is  lost  by  venturing  out 
into  the  cold  and  not  able  to  return 
to  the  warmth  and  safety  of  the  hive. 

E.  D.  Wirth 


Book  Note 

Christmas  Trees  for  Pleasure  and 
Profit  —  By  A.  G.  Chapman  and 
R.  D.  Wray.  This  attractively  printed 
and  illustrated  book  of  215  pages 
considers  Christmas-tree  growing 
from  the  time  it  is  an  occupation  of 
a  landowner’s  mind  until  the  time 
the  trees  of  his  dreams  are  marketed 
— and  his  income  taxes  paid.  Written 
for  the  farmer  with  extra  acres,  for 
the  prospective  commercial  grower, 
for  the  hobbyist,  and  for  schools  and 
clubs  who  want  a  “forest”,  the  book 
presents  principles  and  practices  of 
Christmas-tree  growing  that  are  use¬ 
ful  to  all.  Chapter  headings  include: 
Selecting  Land;  Species  to  Grow;  Pre¬ 
paring  the  Ground;  When  to  Plant 
Trees;  Shearing;  Protecting  the  Plan¬ 
tation;  Harvesting;  Going  to  Mar¬ 
ket;  and  Profits — and  Taxes. 

Anyone  with  idle  or  extra  acres 
and  a  yen  to  grow  trees  should  find 
this  fine  book  of  real  interest  and  in¬ 
struction.  It  is  a  valuable  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  literature  of  practical 
horticulture. 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.,  at  $3.75  (New  York  City 
residents  add  11  cents  sales  tax.) 


THERE’S  A  FAIRBANKS-MORSE 
DEALER  NEAR  YOU  .  .  . 


NEW  JERSEY 

BELVIDERE . G.  Hiram  Buchman,  Irtc. 

BLAWENBURG . J.  Percy  Van  Zandt  Co. 

CLAYTON  .  .Sterling  George  Htg.  &  Plbg.  Co. 

EGG  HARBOR . George  Senn  Co. 

ENGLISHTOWN . Addison  &  Arnold  Inc. 

GLASSBORO . Carnell  Pump  Supply 

MT.  HOLLY.  .Clifford  Senner  Plbg.  &.  Htg.  Co. 

OLDWICK . Daniel  A.  Coughlin 

PEQUANNOCK . George  P.  Umstadter 

ROCKAWAY . A  &  A  Sheet  Metal  Works 

TOMS  RIVER . Fred  A.  Hemmer 

VILLAS . G.  Beech  Fox 

WATCHUNG . Arthur  H.  Walter 

NEW  YORK 

ALBANY . H.  B.  Kimmey  Co.,  Inc. 

ASHLAND . Jeralds  &  Winchell,  Inc. 

BATAVIA . Batavia  Plumbing  Supply 

CLARENCE. ...  H.  N.  Rothenmeyer  Hardware 

CORNING . Corning  Building  Supply 

FREEPORT . Frank  D.  Curley 

HOLCOMB . Bennett  Hardware 


HENRIETTA . James  J.  Sweeney 

JAMESTOWN.  .Ed.  Holmes  Plbg.  &  Htg.  Co. 

LACKAWANNA . Frontier  Pipe  &  Equip. 

LEEDS . Leeds  Plumbing  Supply 

MARGARETVILLE.  .Smith  Plbg.  &  Elec.  Sup. 

MEDFORD . Zeidler  Brothers 

MIDDLETOWN . Bellows  &  May,  Inc. 

MONROE . Ellison  Plbg.  Supply  Co. 

NEWARK . Martin  Farm  Shop 

NEWBURGH . H.  R.  Weaver 

OCEANSIDE . Weaks  Engineering  Co. 

ODESSA . Cotton  Hanlon,  Inc. 

PATCHOGUE . A!  Volkman 

PENN  YAN . Yates  Plumbing  &  Heating 

PHELPS . Phelps  Electric  Co. 

SMITHTOWN . The  Pump  House,  Inc. 

UTICA . Empire  Plbg.  Supply  Co. 

WATERTOWN . Thomas  H.  Bradley  Inc. 

WHITE  PLAINS . Albert  Cerak 

VERMONT 

MIDDLEBURY _ Cartnell's  Sales  &  Service 

SAXTONS  RIVER . Bernard  A.  Clark  Co. 

SO.  SHAFTSBURY . Charles  Wade  Co. 


A  Beekeeper’s  New  Year 


New  Queen,  or  Federation? 

In  past  years,  it  was  considered  al¬ 
most  mandatory  for  beekeepers  to 
re-queen  every  hive  at  this  time  of 
the  year.  Some  still  practice  this  as 
ritual,  but  present-day  costs  make  it 
necessary  for  commercial  beekeepers 
to  streamline  their  operations.  They 
manage  their  hives  by  the  yard  in¬ 
stead  of  by  the  colony.  Management 
by  individual  colony  still  very  likely 
will  result  in  a  larger  crop  of  honey 
per  hive,  but  it  is  obtained  only  at  a 
far  greater  cost  of  time.  Re-queening 
a  hive  means  finding  the  queen  and 
replacing  her  with  a  young  vigorous 
one.  At  this  time  of  the  year,  the 
population  in  a  hive  is  large,  and  it 
has  a  big  percentage  of  old  bees.  The 
queen  is  hard  to  find,  and  the  fact 
that  the  old  bees  are  the  stingers 
doesn’t  make  things  easy.  So  some 
commercial  men  instead  of  re-queen- 
ing  poor  hives  either  cull  them  out 
or  unite  them  with  colonies  having 
better  prospects.  Later  the  brood  is 
taken  and  given  a  new  queen. 

Frequently,  in  late  Summer,  bees 
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CONNECTICUT 

GLASTONBURY . Glastonbury  Hardware 

NEW  MILFORD...  New  Milford  Fdry.  &  Mach. 

DELAWARE 

BRIDGEVILLE . Robert  R.  Layton  Co. 

DOVER . Capitol  Plumbing,  Inc. 

FRANKFORD...  .Banks  Hdr.  &  Appliance  Co. 
MILFORD . The  Pierce  Hardware  Co. 

MAINE 

AUGUSTA . The  Hussey  Hardware  Co. 

BANGOR . M.  L.  Coffin  Co. 

BELFAST . Hall  Hardware  Co. 

BRUNSWICK . C.  Merton  Douglas  Co. 

HOULTON . James  S.  Peabody  Co. 

NEWPORT . Judkins  &  Gilman  Co. 

PRESQUE  ISLE . Roy  C.  Thompson  Co. 

MARYLAND 

BEL  AIR . Clyde  P.  Grove 

BERLIN . Magee  Hardware  &  Service 

CHURCH  HILL . Church  Hill  Lumber  Co. 

DAMASCUS . G  lad  hill  Brothers 

EASTON . C.  Albert  Matthews,  Inc. 

FREDERICK . Farmer's  Supply  Co. 

POCOMOKE  CITY ....  Pocomoke  Foundry  & 

Machine  Works 
RISING  SUN.  H.  C.  McDowell,  Calvert  Gar. 
ROCK  H  ALL.  .  .Stenger  Hdwr.  &  Supply  Co. 
SALISBURY . R.  D.  Grier  &  Sons  Co. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

ELKINS . The  M.  E.  Walker  Co. 

FARM  I NGTON  . . .  .The  Palmer  Hardware  Co. 

SUNAPEE .  Laskey’s 

WEST  LEBANON. .  .Joe’s  Equipment  Service 


BUY  ONE ! 


BUY  TWO! 


BUY  ALL  THREE! 


Check  the  listings  below  for  name  of  the  F-M  dealer  nearest  you.  If  none  is 
Listed  for  your  area,  write  at  once  to  Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co.,  Chicago  5,  Ill. 
You’ll  get  service  promptly. 

Fairbanks-Morse 


name  Worth  remembering  when  you  want  the  BEST 


Worse 


\  SoreW  <* fo,r” 
yfater  sys*em! 

**#***%%££» 

toisTf1oTv°“lTliete’San 

Your  local  T  J*  choose  the 


fee  Plus  the 

softened 


new  “ 


water! 

Soft  water  has  been  a  city 
convenience  for  years.  Now  farm 
aimhes  everywhere  enjoy  it 

ope'r^e^-eveii  theSl C0S  *° 

auto„atic  ones  A  sZener°ZeeTnt' 

j&‘:r 

water  for  bathe,  Zmpoos^  “  S°ft 

d^Weaou“g’  SCrubbi"&  cleaning 
dairy  equipment  and  clothes  washing  r 


4.  And  the  convenience  of 

—  * 

plenty  of  hot  water! 


W  Really  it  costs  so  little  to  install 
W  and  operate  an  automatic  electric 
f  water  heater  that  no  farm  home 
’  and  farming  operation  need  be 
without  one.  Think  of  having 
hot  water  for  showers,  dishes,  the 
laundry,  the  milk  house — all 
at  the  turn  of  a  tap !  Again,  your 
local  F-M  dealer  can  supply  the  type 
and  size  water  heater  you  need. 


NO 

MITES 


mean 

better  crops! 


kill 

and 

control 

mites 

with 


ARAMITE 

There’s  more  money  for  you  from  better  crops.  A  small  per-acre 
investment  in  Aramite  can  make  a  big  dollar  difference.  Year  after 
year,  field  results  nationwide  prove  the  bigger  and  better  yields  you 
can  expect  with  Aramite  — the  safest,  best-known  mite-killer  today. 

Aramite  gives  outstanding  control  of  most  mite  species  including 
Two-Spotted,  Atlantic,  and  European  Mites.  Equally  effective  on 
melons,  citrus,  corn,  tomatoes,  apples,  peaches,  and  ornamentals.  It  is 
compatible  with  most  insect  and  fungus-killing  chemicals,  has  longer 
residual  activity  and  is  non-hazardous  to  humans  and  animals. 

For  more  than  19  fruit  and  vegetable  non-fodder  crops,  including 
lima  beans,  the  Miller  Amendment  (Public  Law  518)  has  approved 
Aramite  with  a  tolerance  established  of  one  part  in  a  million. 


United  States  Rubber 

Naugatuck  Chemical  Division 


Naugatuck,  Connecticut 


producers  of  seed  protectants,  fungicides,  miticides,  insecticides,  growth  retard¬ 
ants,  herbicides:  Spergon,  Phygon,  Aramite,  Synklor,  MH,  Alanap,  Duraset. 


BEST 


TEST 


“Early  Detection” 
may  save  a  good 
cow.  Sold  all  over 
the  World.  50 
Brom  Thymol  Mas¬ 
titis  Detectors  for 
$1.00.  Sole  Mfgs. 
Corp.,  Sidway  Bldg.,  Buffalo  3,  N.  Y. 


DAT7  Barn  Cleaners,  Silo  Un- 
*  1  loaders.  Manure  Spreaders 

Famous  for  their  high  quality  and 
longer  life.  Engineered  for  buyers  who 
demand  the  best.  Used  trade  in  barn 
cleaners  of  other  makes.  Silos,  low 
cost  steel  buildings,  grain  bins,  cribs, 
barn  equipment.  Free  literature,  no 
obligation.  Easy  Terms. 

Some  Dealer  Territories  Avaliabl* 

NOLD  FARM  SUPPLY 

ROME.  NEW  YORK 


HARSH  HYDRAULIC  HOISTS 


“  Mail  This  Coupon  Today!  — 

Please  send  me  free  key  chain  and  litera¬ 
ture  on  33  models  of  Harsh  Hoists. 


Nome_ 


Address _ 


City. 


Sfofe_ 


d 

P.  O.  Box  96,  Frattsburg, 
Steuben  County,  N.  Y. 
Phone:  LA  2-3770 


Phlox  for  Late  Summer 

It  is  fairly  easy  to  have  a  lovely 
garden  through  June,  but  from  then 
on  planning  and  coaxing  often  be¬ 
come  necessary.  Here  is  where  per¬ 
ennial  phlox,  that  standby  of  the 
summer  garden,  steps  in  to  play  a 
starring  role,  lighting  up  the  borders 
with  bright  fresh  color  for  many 
weeks.  And  phlox  is  one  of  the  easi¬ 
est  perennials  to  grow,  being  per¬ 
fectly  hardy  everywhere. 

Phlox  prefers  rich  soil  and  full 
sunshine  for  part  of  the  day,  though 
it  will  tolerate  some  shade.  It  must 
have  plenty  of  water,  too,  and  will 
reward  this  attention  by  producing 
larger  and  more  lasting  heads  of 
bloom.  But  be  careful  to  water 
around  the  roots,  not  overhead,  for 
phlox  is  subject  to  mildew.  Keep 
the  crowns  and  later  the  plants 
dusted  with  bordeaux  and  sulphur  if 
mildew  appears.  During  the  growing 
season,  some  extra  nourishment  will 
be  needed  in  the  form  of  a  complete 
commercial  plant  food  combined 
with  humus.  In  the  Fall,  an  appli¬ 
cation  of  bone  meal,  well  worked 
into  the  soil,  will  be  found  beneficial. 
Phlox  is  a  heavy  feeder. 

New  phlox  plants  can  be  set  out 
at  any  time  during  the  Summer.  In 
fact,  they  can  be  successfully  moved 
when  in  full  bloom  if  a  large  ball  of 
soil  is  taken  v/ith  them  and  they  are 
kept  shaded  and  well  watered  for  a 
few  days  after  transplanting.  Water¬ 
ing,  of  course,  must  be  continued 
throughout  the  Summer.  Thus  the 
homeowner  can  go  to  a  nursery,  se¬ 
lect  his  plants  while  in  bloom — to  he 
sure  of  the  color — and  set  them  out 
at  once  in  his  own  garden.  Be  sure 
to  leave  plenty  of  soil  on  the  roots 
when  moving  and  water  freely  when 
setting  plants  into  the  ground.  Space 
at  least  30  inches  apart  when  setting 
in  the  mixed  border. 

When  it  comes  to  the  best  varieties 
to  plant,  the  choice  resolves  itself 
into  a  matter  of  preferences.  For 
myself,  I  can  never  have  too  much 
white  phlox;  for  it  is  lovely  by  day 
and  especially  fragrant  in  the 
evening.  That  long-time  favorite, 
Miss  Lingard,  is  still  one  of  the 
most  popular  whites.  Marie  Louise 
is  another  desirable  white  with  a 
somewhat  chalky  appearance,  and  a 


Articles  of  Interest 

In  Coming  Issues 

•  The  Dairy  Cow  of  the  Future 
By  E.  S.  Harrison 

•  Antibiotics  for  Livestock 
By  L.  M.  Skamser 

•  Constructive  Artificial 

Breeding 

By  Raymond  Albrectsen 

•  Electricity  Lightens  the 

Dairy  Labor  Load 
By  L.  H.  Hammond 

•  Top-Level  Feeding  Programs: 
Beef  —  William  Zmolek 
Swine  —  Damon  Catron 
Sheep  —  Warren  Brannon 

•  Feeding  the  World's  Cham¬ 

pion  Cow 

•  Milk-Making  Management 
By  W.  A.  Cowan 

•  Internal  Parasites  of  Live¬ 

stock 

By  John  H.  Whitlock 

•  Marketing  Livestock 
By  Russell  W.  Duck 

e  Fall  Management  of  the 
Ewes 

By  Thomas  L.  King 

•  New  Score  Card  for  Beef 
By  J.  I.  Miller 

•  Atomic  Preservation  of  Feed 

and  Food  Crops 
By  R.  G.  H.  Siu 

•  The  Business  Is  Mushrooming 
By  Leon  R.  Kneebone 

«  Stop-Drop  Sprays  for  Apples 
By  M.  B.  Hoffman 

•  Making  Corn  Pickers  Work 

Well 

By  M.  E.  Long 

e  Don’t  Roast  Your  Motors 
By  Peter  Nevaldine 

Many  of  these  articles  are  scheduled 
to  appear  in  the  Annual  Dairy-Live¬ 
stock  Special  Issue  of  The  Rural  New 
Yorker  of  September  7,  1957. 


height  of  about  30  inches.  E.  I. 
Farrington  is  a  beautiful  salmon,  as 
is  Harvest  Fire,  the  latter  with  very 
large  heads  and  a  late  bloomer.  Star¬ 
light  is  a  lovely  blue  variety  with  a 
white  eye,  and  July  Glow  is  a  radiant 
red.  Lilian  is  a  pure  cameo  pink, 
about  two  feet  tall,  and  blooms  early 
and  continuously.  Europe  is  a  strik¬ 
ing  sort,  white  with  red  eye,  and  a 
tall  grower,  from  three-and-a-half' 
feet.  Ethel  M.  Eaton 


Red  Pine  Is  Fast- 
Growing  Christmas  Tree 

In  the  recent  article  on  land  rental, 
you  mention  red  pine  as  suitable  for 
Christmas-tree  production.  I  am  sur¬ 
prised  to  learn  that  there  is  any 
market  for  it.  Where  are  they  ac¬ 
cepted?  How  do  they  rate  in  price 
as  compared  with  spruce  and  bal¬ 
sam?  Don’t  their  limbs  break  in 
shipping?  r.  d. 

Red  pine  is  one  of  three  pines 
planted  in  the  Northeast  for  Christ¬ 
mas  trees.  It  ranks  with  Scotch  and 
white  pine  for  fast  growth  and  ready 
marketability.  Unlike  spruce  and 
balsam,  however,  they  seldom  make 
suitable  Christmas  trees  without 
pruning  or  shaping  as  they  grow.  In 
price,  red  pine  compares  favorably 
with  the  other  pines,  usually  $1.00  to 
$1.50  at  the  farm.  This  is  less  than 
that  for  spruce,  balsam  and  Douglas 
fir,  but  pine’s  rate  of  growth  is  al¬ 
most  proportionately  faster.  I  have 
not  heard  of  any  more  limb  breakage 
in  marketing  red  pine  than  with 
other  pines.  j.  p. 


Book  Note 

How  to  Have  a  Green  Thumb 
Without  an  Aching  Back  —  By  Ruth 
Stout.  This  is  the  volume  of  infor¬ 
mation  and  ideas  about  mulching 
gardens  with  hay  that  Miss  Stout 
mentioned  in  her  “Hail  to  Hay  for 
the  Garden”  article  in  the  July  6 
issue  of  The  Rural  New  Yorker.  An 
explanation  of  what  in  the  beginning 
motivated  her  to  mulch,  a  description 


of  how  she  does  it,  and  an  elabora¬ 
tion  of  the  benefits  she  —  and  her 
soils  —  receive  form  the  structure  of 
the  narration  which  is  otherwise  fill¬ 
ed  in  with  significant  details.  The 
book  will  interest  and  benefit  many 
gardeners  in  the  Northeast.  It  makes 
fascinating  reading. 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.,  at  $2.75  per  copy.  (N.  Y. 
City  residents  add  eight  cents  city 
sales  tax.) 


Panogen 

If  wheat  with  stinking  smut  (I.)  is 
harvested  for  seed,  healthy  kernels — 
next  years  crop — are  contaminated. 
The  fungus  can  be  controlled  by  seed 
treatment. 
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Fox  Harvesters 
have  Mower  Units , 
Pick-up  Units ,  and 
Two  Corn  Units: 
oil  attach  to  the 
base  unit. 


Ground  color  charts  and  the  pressure 
tester  are  tivo  useful  devices  to  de¬ 
termine  when  apples  are  ready  to 
pick.  McIntosh  should  usually  he 
harvested  at  a  pressure  between 
14  and  16  pounds. 

picking  of  a  more  valuable  later  va¬ 
riety  which  must  be  kept  in  storage 
for  a  long  time. 

The  ultimate  use  of  a  variety  will 
affect  any  decision  on  the  harvest 
date.  If  a  McIntosh  block  is  destined 
for  baby  food,  stop-drop  hormone 
sprays  can  be  applied  and  picking  de¬ 
layed  longer  than  if  the  block  were 
to  go  into  cold  storage  for  the  fresh 
fruit  trade.  Conversely,  any  Rhode 
Island  Greenings,  to  be  refrigerated 
for  the  fresh  fruit  market,  should  be 
picked  later  than  those  going  to  the 
processor;  it  will  reduce  loss  from 
storage  scald. 

Let  us  assume  the  apples  are  to  be 
moved  as  fresh  fruit.  How  should  the 
grower  determine  when  the  harvest 
of  a  given  variety  should  begin? 
These  three  interrelated  factors  pro¬ 
vide  an  answer:  crop  size;  normal 
maturity  progression;  and  fruit  ma¬ 
turity. 

The  Harvest  Effect  of  Crop  Size 

If  the  crop  is  small  and  can  be 
picked  in  a  few  days,  all  the  apples 
may  be  picked  at  so-called  optimum 
picking  maturity.  If  the  crop  is  large, 
or  even  if  it  is  light  and  the  harvest 
must  extend  over  a  period  of  one  to 
three  weeks,  the  grower  must  check 
maturity  on  blocks  of  a  particular 
variety.  If  there  is  a  natural  pro¬ 
gression  of  maturity,  i.  e.,  some 
blocks  more  mature  than  others,  he 
may  be  able  to  pick  all  his  fruit  at 
the  optimum  maturity  time.  If  most 
or  all  of  the  blocks  are  at  about  the 
same  stage  of  maturity,  he  must  esti¬ 
mate  the  time  of  the  overall  har- 


Timing  the  Apple  Harvest 

" When  to  pick?”  is  best  ansivered  by 
production  experience  and  market 
demands.  But  color  charts  and  pres¬ 
sure  tests  help,  too. 


has  been  truly  stated  that 
hindsight  is  almost  always 
perfect.  It  is  easy  for  a 
buyer  or  grower  to  look 
at  a  lot  of  stored  apples 
in  mid-February  and  say 
that  that  they  were  picked 
too  early  or  too  late.  But  the  shoe  is 
on  the  other  foot  at  harvest  time 
when  the  same  person  must  decide 
when  picking  must  begin. 

There  are  many  factors  besides 
the  actual  maturity  of  the  fruit  to 
evaluate  at  the  beginning  of  the  har¬ 
vest  season.  Is  the  labor  force  large 
enough  to  pick  all  the  fruit  of  all 
the  varieties,  or  will  a  compromise 
have  to  be  reached?  Any  compromise 
should  be  based  on  the  anticipated 
market  price  for  each  variety.  A 
grower  might  advantageously  let 
some  fruit  of  a  mid-season  variety 
fall  to  the  ground  rather  than  delay 


vest  and  make  his  picking  of  some 
slightly  immature  and  some  slightly 
overripe,  but  most  of  the  crop  nicely 
mature.  The  other  choice  is  to  pick 
most  of  the  fruit  at  optimum  ma¬ 
turity  and  some  slightly  later.  The 
latter  choice  is  preferable  if  the 
more  mature  fruit  can  be  moved  to 
market  at  harvest  time. 

Apple  men  know  that  apples  pick¬ 
ed  too  early  generally  have  less  than 
the  desired  amount  of  red  color.  Such 
fruit  lacks  good  varietal  flavor  and 
aroma,  and  it  is  susceptible  to  stor¬ 
age  disorders  such  as  bitter  rot, 
brown  core  and  storage  scald.  Early 


picked  apples  are  smaller  in  size, 
and  they  shrivel  more  in  storage.  If 
the  harvest  is  delayed  too  long,  how¬ 
ever,  the  fruit  is  subject  to  such  stor¬ 
age  disorders  as  mealy  breakdown, 
Jonathan  spot  and  Spy  spot.  Imma¬ 
ture  and  overmature  fruit  must  be 
moved  into  consumption  as  soon  as 
possible.  Fruit  hai’vested  at  optimum 
maturity  may  be  kept  in  storage  a 
long  time  for  late  markets. 

Judging  Picking  Maturity 

When  does  a  variety  reach  opti¬ 
mum  picking  maturity?  In  New  York 
State  it  is  not  a  definite  day  of  a 
definite  month,  but  rather  a  period 
of  days.  The  length  of  the  period 
depends  largely  on  the  growing  sea¬ 
son  and  the  variety.  If  the  season  is 
short,  the  harvesting  period  will  be 
short.  Late  varieties  generally  have 
a  longer  period  for  good  picking  than 
do  late  summer  and  early  fall  varie¬ 
ties. 

Broad  limits  of  maturity  may  be 
judged  by  pressure  testing  the  apple 
flesh.  In  New  York  State  an  apple 


grower  can  quite  helpfully  use  a 
pressure  tester  and  the  accompany¬ 
ing  table  to  arrive  at  a  useful  evalua¬ 
tion.  McIntosh,  for  instance,  should 
be  harvested  at  a  pressure  between 
14  and  16  pounds  in  most  seasons. 
The  variety  may  take  more  than 
three  weeks  to  pass  from  16  to  14 
pounds  flesh  firmness  on  the  tree  in 
a  cool  Fall,  however.  To  pick  at  16 
pounds  in  some  seasons  may  be 
wrong.  The  exact  pressure  at  which 
apples  should  be  picked  varies  with 
the  season,  climate,  cultural  prac¬ 
tices,  soil  type,  age  of  the  tree  and 
other  conditions.  While  the  pressure 
tester  may  be  intelligently  used  to 
tell  that  a  given  variety  is  too  im¬ 
mature  to  harvest  or  is  too  mature 
to  store,  other  means  to  judge  best 
harvest  date  must  also  be  employed. 

Red  Color 

Red  color  is  too  often  the  only 
index  used  to  fix  the  beginning  of 
harvest;  this  is  because  it  plays  such 
a  predominant  role  in  determining 
the  sales  price  of  a  lot  of  fruit.  There 


Check  on  what  this  machinery  can 


do  for  You! 

See  for  yourself  what  this  fast  and  de* 
pendable  equipment  can  do  to  save  you 
time  and  money.  Farmers  everywhere  are 
profiting  from  this  comprehensive  line  of 
machinery,  because  they  are  made  to  with¬ 
stand  hard  and  continuous  operation. 

A  Fox  Harvester  is  one  of  the  most  ver¬ 
satile  machines  that  you  can  have  on  the 
farm,  with  many  new  features  and  improve¬ 
ments  that  you  will  profit  by. 

Bear  Cat  mills  are  built  in  many  different 
sizes.  There  is  one  that  will  handle  your 
chopping  job  most  efficiently. 

Get  a  sawmill  that  will  give  you  long 
dependable  service  on  any  kind  of  sawing 
job.  Frick  mills  are  built  in  five  portable 
sizes,  with  many  new  features  and  time 
saving  accessories. 

See  your  nearest  dealer  or  Frick  Com¬ 
pany  at  Waynesboro,  Penna. 


Frick  Sawmillshave  many  new  accessories  to  speed  up  production. 


FARMERS: 


Bear  Cat  Mills  will  handle  any  of  your  feed  grinding  needs. 


August  17,  1957 
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Approximate  Guide  When  to  Start  Picking  Apples 

Flesh  Ground  Color  on 

Variety  Firmness  Cornell  Chart 

Dutchess  .  14  to  16  2  to  3 

Early  McIntosh  .  14  to  16  2  to  3 

Wealthy  .  14  to  16  2  to  3 

R.  I.  Greening  .  20  to  23  4  to  5 

McIntosh  .  14  to  16  2  to  3 

Cortland  .  16  to  18  1  to  2 

Delicious  .  17  to  18  2 

Baldwin  . . .  22  to  24  2  to  3 

Northern  Spy  .  19  to  22  1  to  2 

Golden  Delicious  .  18  to  19  1  to  2 

Rome  Beauty  .  19  to  21  2  to  3 


Baled  hay,  chopped  silage,  ear  corn, 
loose  grain,  bagged  feed,  fertilizer,  etc.  —  you  name  it  —  the 
portable  FLIGHT-LINE  elevator  handles  them  all  .  .  .  fast! 

Built  of  heavy-gauge  sheet  steel,  copper-alloy  galvanized  for 
rust  resistance,  with  double-X  trussing  for  superior  strength 
and  rigidity.  Ribbed,  boiler-plate  steel  flights,  3 y2  inches  high, 
will  not  tip  back  to'  spill  or  crack  kernels. 

Quickly  set  up,  easy  to  raise  or  lower,  convenient  to  trans¬ 
port,  this  Allis-Chalmers  elevator  is  available  in  lengths  up  to 
50  feet,  with  a  selection  of  feeder,  hopper  and  delivery  at¬ 
tachments,  and  your  choice  of  PTO,  engine  or  electric  motor 
drive.  See  your  Allis-Chalmers  dealer  today. 

ALLIS-CHALMERS,  FARM  EQUIPMENT  DIVISION,  MILWAUKEE  1,  WISCONSIN 

ALLIS-CHALMERS  <£> 

FLIGHT-UNE  is  an  Allis-Chalmers  trademark. 


great  silos 

to  choose  from 


are  definite  limitations  to  this  in¬ 
dex.  Many  of  the  red  sports  of  varie¬ 
ties  can  be  placed  into  the  Extra 
Fancy  grade  on  color  evaluation  long 
before  the  other  indices  of  maturity 
tell  the  grower  that  the  fruit  is  really 
ready  for  harvest.  There  is  evidence 
that  some  red  sports  do  mature  be¬ 
fore  their  parent  varieties,  but  color 
alone  should  never  be  used  to  de¬ 
termine  harvest  date.  In  many  years 
McIntosh  is  held  on  trees  with  hor¬ 
mone  sprays  to  delay  the  harvest  and 
thus  allow  for  adequate  red  color 
development.  But  such  apples  may 
soften  fast  in  stoi’age.  Some  spray 
materials  are  more  potent  than 
others  in  this  respect,  but  repeated 
applications  of  any  hormone  may 
outweigh  any  differences  due  to 
composition. 

Ground,  or  underlying,  color  grad¬ 
ually  changes  from  dark  green  to 
yellow  as  apples  mature  on  the  tree. 
Greenings,  destined  for  the  processor, 
should  be  picked  when  the  ground 
color  is  still  a  dark  green.  Golden 
Delicious  that  are  to  be  eaten  out 
of  hand  should  be  left  on  until  they 
develop  a  full  yellow.  Ground  color 
charts,  which  show  a  gradation  of 
color  from  green  to  yellow,  may  be 
used  to  evaluate  the  degree  of 
round  color  change  of  fruit  which  is 
not  completely  red.  Although  there 
are  differences  in  this  due  to  season, 
area  and  nutrition,  the  index  is  the 
most  reliable  one  the  grower  can 
use  with  most  varieties. 

The  use  of  hormone  stop-drop 
sprays  has  minimized  the  use  of  the 
ease-of-separation  test.  How  tightly 


the  fruit  adheres  to  the  fruit  spur 
is  no  longer  of  prime  value  as  an  in¬ 
dex  of  maturity,  especially  for  McIn¬ 
tosh.  The  fruit  is  immature  if  the 
stem  pulls  out  of  the  apple,  howevei*, 
or  if  the  fruit  spur  is  pulled  from 
the  tree  as  the  apple  is  picked.  The 
fruit  is  past  the  optimum  picking  ma¬ 
turity  if  it  drops  into  the  hand  at 
a  slight  touch. 

In  fruit  growing  areas  where  the 
climate  is  the  same  year  after  year, 
the  number  of  days  from  full  bloom 
is  a  good  indication  of  when  to  start 
picking.  In  New  York  State,  spring, 
summer,  and  early  fall  weather  is 
very  variable  from  year  to  year, 
though,  so  the  days  from  full  bloom 
cannot  be  used  as  an  accurate  index 
of  when  to  pick. 

Maturity  studies  show  that  calen¬ 
dar  date  is  a  better  index  than  the 
number  of  days  from  full  bloom.  But 
seasonal  variations  affect  this  index, 
too.  For  instance,  an  abnormally  hot 
August  will  necessitate  an  earlier- 
than-normal  McIntosh  harvest;  an 
unseasonally  cool  September  will  pro¬ 
long  the  beginning  of  the  Delicious 
harvest. 

It  is  not  a  simple  matter  for  a 
grower  to  tell  when  his  apples  reach 
their  best  picking  stage.  No  one  in¬ 
dex  of  maturity  can  be  used;  he  must 
carefully  balance  and  blend  many 
factors.  There  is  no  precise  recipe  for 
picking  apples.  Several  reliable  rules 
can  be  used  as  guides,  and  the  ele¬ 
ment  that  must  be  applied  to  the 
whole  decision-making  process  is 
experience.  G.  D.  Blanpied 


TILE  TILE  CONCRETE  WOOD  TRIPLE 

STAVE  BLOCK  STAVE  STAVE  WALL 

im  ittiri  s 


Craine 

silos 


great  name 

to  remember 

See  us  at  the  New  York  State  Fair, 
Farm  Machinery  Building 

Craine,  Inc.,  Dept.  R-827,  Norwich,  N.Y. 


No  investment,  no  experience 
needed.  Just  show  magic 
cushion  comfort  to  friends, 
neighbors,  co-workers.  Ad¬ 
vance. commissions  to  $4.00  a 
coir,  plus  Cash  Bonus,  Paid 
Vacation,  $25.00  Reward  Of¬ 
fer.  Outstanding  values  for 
men,  women,  children.  Money 
back  guarantee.  Shoe  sam¬ 
ples  supplied  without  cost. 
Write  TODAY  for  FREE  new  84 
page  catalog  and  full  details. 

TANNERS  SHOE  CO. 
421  BROCKTON,  MASS 


PACKAGE  BEES:  Italian  or  Caucasian,  $5.35  per 

3-lbs.,  queen  included.  Extra  queens  $1.50  each 
CONNER  APIARtiES,  STOCKTON,  NEW  JERSEY 


with  PERMATEX 

PENETRATING  OIL 


Even  the  heaviest  downpour  won't  cause 
rust  if  Permatex  Penetrating  Oil  is  at  work  I 
Prevents  corrosion  even  between  close- 
fitting  surfaces. 


Order  now  from  your  implement  dealer 
or  any  automotive  store. 


RMATEX  COMPANY,  INC. 

300  Broadway 
Huntington  Station,  N.Y. 


INTRODUCTORY 
FREE  ROLL 
OFFER 


FREE  Factory-Fresh  roll 
black  &  white  film  with 
first  order  for  black 
&  white  developing 
and  printing.  8- 
exposure  50^  (12- 

exposure  75ffi.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed. 

MAIL-N-SAVE  ® 

Box  310-F, 
Quincy  69,  Mass. 


-  WOODSMEN - 

Read  about  the  AMAZING  SPENCER  NO  BOUNCE 
magnesium  wedge  —  ideal  for  frozen  wood.  Send 
for  free  copy  of  CHAIN  SAW  AGE  MAGAZINE, 
PORTLAND  66,  OREGON 


RAW  WOOL  WANTED 

MONTGOMERY  WORSTED  MILLS  INC. 
MONTGOMERY,  ORANGE  CO.,  NEW  YORK 


While  all  the  gates  at  New  York 
State  Fair  in  Syracuse  will  open  at 
8  a.  m.  every  day  Aug.  30  through 
Sept.  7 — exhibits  will  be  active  by  9 
— on  Friday  the  30th  there  will  be  a 
special  gate-opening  celebration  at 
9:30  a.  m.  Thereafter,  fruit,  vegetable 
and  flower  judging  will  get  under 
way  in  the  Horticultural  Building, 
and  at  10  there  will  be  the  drum- 
majorette  contest.  Microd  racing  be¬ 
gins  at  2,  and  the  Glenn  Miller  or¬ 
chestra,  the  water-ski  circus,  and 
Gene  Autry  and  “Annie  Oakley”  will 
entertain  both  afternoon  and  evening. 
The  horse  show  goes  on  all  day 
Friday  and  Saturday  at  the  Coliseum. 
On  Saturday,  “Volunteer  Firemen’s 
Day”,  there’ll  be  a  firemen’s  parade 
after  the  special  luncheon;  the  ama¬ 
teur  show  proceeds  daily  at  the 
Grange  Building.  On  Sunday,  “State 
Fair  pauses  before  God”;  an  interde¬ 
nominational  religious  service  will  be 
held  at  2:30  in  the  Coliseum. 

Livestock  judging  begins  on  Mon¬ 
day  (see  page  461  of  this  issue  for 
complete  schedule),  also  food  judg¬ 
ing;  the  apple  pie  contest  is  sched¬ 
uled.  At  11  a.m.,  the  N.  Y.  State 
championship  stock-car  sprint  races 
start.  On  Tuesday,  there  will  be  the 
international  baton  twirlers’  contest 
at  9  a.  m.;  poultry,  rabbit  and  cavy 
judging  gets  under  way.  There  will 
be  free  dancing  to  the  Miller  music 
in  Empire  Court  every  day.  In  the 
evening,  a  “top  TV-personality”  revue 
will  be  presented  in  the  Coliseum. 


A  big  agricultural  event  on  Wednes¬ 
day  is  draft-horse  judging;  there  will 
also  be  special  attention  to  farm 
womenls  organizational  activities. 

On  Thursday,  Governor’s  Day,  they 
are  going  to  have  the  international 
horse-pulling  contest  at  10  a.  m.,  and 
stock  cars  and  microds  will  race  at 
1  and  2.  The  First  Air  Force  Band 
will  give  a  concert  and  drill.  On  Fri¬ 
day,  Indian  Day,  they’ll  “baptize”  an 
Indian  mound,  and  somebody  is  go¬ 
ing  to  get  adopted  as  a  “blood  broth¬ 
er”  into  the  Iroquois  Indian  tribes. 
The  Lone  Ranger,  Tonto  and  Lassie 
will  all  show  up  at  the  Coliseum  both 
afternoon  and  evening,  and  the  “auto 
thrill”  show  goes  on  at  the  grand¬ 
stand.  The  100-mile  auto  race  will  be 
held  on  Saturday.  Lone  Ranger,  Ton¬ 
to,  Lassie  and  Glenn  Miller’s  orches¬ 
tra  will  be  on  hand  to  entertain  until 
the  Saturday  midnight  finale  at  1957’s 
New  York  State  Fair. 

Every  day  at  the  State  Fair,  there’ll 
be  the  water  circus,  and  the  Indian 
tribes  will  put  on  ceremonial  dances. 
Radio  and  television  interviews  will 
provide  new  experience,  and  the  edu¬ 
cational  exhibits  will  provide  new 
knowledge.  Of  special  interest  every 
day  will  be  the  conservation  exhibits, 
the  poultry  building,  the  Farmstead, 
Eggland,  dairy  buildings,  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  and  equipment,  the  livestock 
barns  and  pens,  food  and  flower 
shows  and  the  agricultural  museum. 
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Cross-compliance  has  been  added 
to  the  short-term  acreage  reserve 
part  of  the  soil  bank  program  under 
an  even  more  sweeping  version  than 
has  been  proposed  unsuccessfully  for 
the  price  support  program. 

In  announcing  terms  of  the  1958 
winter  wheat  acreage  reserve  pro¬ 
gram,  Acting  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  True  D.  Morse  said  that  farmers 
would  be  required  to  cut  their  total 
plantings  by  the  number  of  acres  put 
into  the  soil  bank’s  short-term  pro¬ 
gram.  He  noted  that  this  had  already 
been  required  under  the  long-tei’m 
conservation  reserve. 

A  vast  majority  of  northeastern 
farmers  has  been  in  favor  of  cross¬ 
compliance  all  down  the  line  —  soil 
bank  and  price  supports.  This  is  be¬ 
cause  land  idled  under  a  program  can 
be  switched  to  other  uses,  such  as 
production  of  the  unregulated  feed 
grains  to  permit  keeping  of  dairy 
cows,  raising  of  poultry,  production 
of  eggs,  or  raising  such  crops  as 
vegetables  and  many  of  the  possible 
alternative  uses  of  land  create  sur¬ 
plus  problems  in  the  products  of  the 
Northeast.  Secretary  Benson  at  one 
stage  proposed  cross-compliance  un¬ 
der  price  supports,  but  later  with¬ 
drew  it. 

Under  the  new  acreage  reserve  pro¬ 
vision,  farmers  will  get  a  “soil  bank 
base.”  an  average  of  their  plantings 
to  all  crops  combined  in  1956  and 
1957.  Total  harvested  acreage  in  1958 
must  then  be  held  below  that  base 
by  the  number  of  acres  put  into  the 
soil  bank,  and  that  goes  for  produc¬ 
tion  of  any  crops  at  all,  not  only 
price-supported  crops. 

Morse  explained  that  “one  major 
problem  has  been  the  tendency  to 
shift  production  from  acreage  reserve 
crops  to  other  crops  which  contribute 
to  over-all  surpluses.  The  soil  bank 
provision,  with  its  limit  on  total  har¬ 


vested  crops,  will  help  to  check  this 
undesirable  diversion.  We  regret  the 
need  to  impose  further  controls  on 
farm  production,  adding  limitations 
to  make  other  limitations  work.  In 
the  present  emergency,  however,  we 
must  try  to  make  the  acreage  reserve 
more  effective  in  adjusting  1958  pro¬ 
duction.” 

Thus,  although  relatively  little  use 
is  made  of  the  soil  bank’s  short-term 
acreage  reserve  program  in  the  North¬ 
east,  at  least  farmers  in  this  area  will 
have  a  program  nationally  which  is 
more  to  their  liking. 

The  Northeast  won  another  victory, 
this  time  in  Congress,  though  some 
work  remains  to  be  done. 

The  House  has  finally  passed  a  bill 
to  permit  planting  of  up  to  30  acres 
of  wheat  without  regard  to  market¬ 
ing  quotas  and  without  fear  of  pen¬ 
alties,  when  all  the  wheat  is  used  on 
the  farm  on  which  it  is  grown  for 
food,  feed  or  seed,  and  none  is  sold 
on  the  market. 


Northeastern  Congressmen  and 
Senators  had  been  pushing  for  such 
a  bill  for  years,  on  the  grounds  that 
farmers  in  the  feed-deficient  North¬ 
east  should  be  permitted  to  try  to 
grow  some  of  their  own  feed.  Since 
the  v/heat  in  question  gets  no  price- 
support  help,  and  since  it  does  not 
go  on  the  market,  the  producers 
should  not  be  subject  to  government 
regulation,  the  legislators  argued.  In 
the  past  two  years,  they  have  had 
the  backing  of  Secretary  Benson. 

Both  House  and  Senate  have  passed 
bills,  but  action  is  far  from  concluded. 
The  Senate  bill  would  permit  un¬ 
limited  wheat  plantings,  so  long  as 
the  wheat  was  all  used  for  food, 
feed  or  seed  on  the  farm  on  which  it 
was  grown.  But  the  House  set  a  top 
limit  of  30  acres. 

Conferees  from  the  two  legislative 
bodies  will  now  have  to  get  together 
and  agree  on  just  how  much  wheat 
can  be  planted  without  regard  to 
quotas  and  government  penalties. 

Harry  Lando 


N.  Y.  Plowing  Contest  at 
Harford,  Aug.  21 

The  fifth  annual  New  York  State 
Plowing  Contest  will  be  held  at  the 
farm  of  E.  R.  Cotterill  and  Sons, 
Harford,  Cortland  Co.,  on  Wednesday, 
August  21. 

The  main  events  will  be  (1)  the 
junior  level  land  contest,  and  (2)  the 
contour  and  (3)  level-land  contests 
for  adults.  Winners  of  the  senior  con¬ 
tests  will  represent  New  York  State 
in  the  National  Plowing  Contest  at 
Peebles,  Ohio,  Sept.  17-18.  The  Fifth 
World’s  Plowing  Contest  will  be  held 
at  Peebles  on  Sept.  19-20. 

Demonstrations  scheduled  for  the 
contest  days  include  plow-planting, 
corn  variety  trials,  fertilizer  plots, 
and  weed  control  on  corn.  Wagon 
tours  will  be  arranged  to  the  demon¬ 
stration  plots.  Tractor  safety  and  fire 
prevention  will  also  be  highlighted. 
A  broiler  barbecue  is  planned. 


NEW  YORK 


Aug.  21  —  N.  Y.  State  Plowing 
Contest,  E.  R.  Cotterill’s  Sons  Farm, 
Harford. 

Aug.  23  —  Cattaraugus  Co.  Hol¬ 
stein  Club  Show,  Little  Valley  Fair 
Grounds,  Little  Valley. 

Aug.  24  —  Cattaraugus  Co.  Arti¬ 
ficial  Breeding  Co-op.  Show,  Little 
Valley  Fair  Gi'ounds,  Little  Valley. 

Aug.  24  —  Great  Brook  Field  Day, 
Mort  Brooks  Farm,  New  Berlin. 

NEW  ENGLAND 

Aug.  22-24  —  Martha’s  Vineyard 
Agricultural  Fair,  Vineyard  Haven, 
Mass. 


Aug.  29  —  Twin  Mt.  Demonstra¬ 
tion  Day,  Tebbetts  Farm,  Lisbon, 
Maine. 

Aug.  30  —  Aroostook  Co.  Field 
Day,  Presque  Isle,  Maine. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Aug.  17  —  N.  E.  Penna.  Angus 
Breeders,  Magee  Farms,  Bloomsburg. 

Aug.  19-20  —  Mercer  County  4-H 
Club  Feeder  Pig  Show  and  Sale, 
Greenville  Livestock  Market,  Green¬ 
ville. 

Aug.  19-21  —  Junior  Achievement 
Show,  Bloomsburg  Fair  Grounds, 
Bloomsburg. 

Aug.  21  —  Wayne  Co.  Artificial 
Breeders  Dairy  Show,  Honesdale. 

Aug.  22  —  Mercer  County  Jersey 
and  Holstein  Junior  Dairy  Show, 
Stoneboro  Fair  Grounds,  Stoneboro. 

Aug.  22-24  —  Hay  Show,  Hershey 
Park,  Hershey. 

Aug.  23  —  Wayne  Co.  Artificial 
Breeders  Dairy  Show,  Honesdale. 

Aug.  26  —  District  4-H  Pig  Sale, 
Danville  Livestock  Market,  Danville. 

Aug.  28  —  N.  E.  Penna.  Junior 
Dairy  Show,  Tunkhannoek. 

Aug.  29  —  N.  E.  Penna.  Artificial 
Breeders  Dairy  Show,  Tunkhannoek. 

Aug.  29  —  4-H  Pig  Club  Roundup, 
Chambersburg  Livestock  Sales, 
Chambersburg. 

Aug.  29  —  Mercer  County  Guern¬ 
sey  Field  Day  and  4-H  Club  Dairy 
Roundup,  Joe  Ferris  Farm,  New 
Wilmington. 

Sept.  5  —  Pike  Co.  Poultry  Pro¬ 
ducers  Assn.,  Greeley. 

Sept.  6-7  —  Northwest  Penna. 

Junior  Dairy  Show,  Meadville  Fair 
Grounds,  Meadville. 


"SEE  you  AT  THE  FAIR" 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  with  the  cooperation  of  Industry,  presents 

THE  111th  NEW  YORK 


SYRACUSE 


August  30th  thru  September  7 

THE  GREATEST  EXPOSITION  OF  THEM  ALL 

★  More  Exhibits  ★  New  Departments  ★  The  Alost  Complete  State  Fair  Ever 


COMMERCIAL  EXHIBITS  of  the  coun¬ 
try's  latest  farm  machinery  and  equip¬ 
ment,  including  dairy  machinery  never 
before  demonstrated  in  this  country. 
Every  dairy  farmer  will  be  interested 
in  this  imported  ultra-modern  equip¬ 
ment. 


ENTERTAINMENT  for  the  whole  family,  featuring  a  top- 
rated  TV  star  and  colorful  revue;  Gene  Autry  with 
Annie  Oakley,  the  Melody  Ranch  Boys,  Champ  and 
Champ,  Jr.;  Glenn  Miller's  Band;  The  Lone  Ranger, 
Tonto  and  Silver;  Tommy  Bartlett  and  his  Water  Ski 
Circus;  The  state's  greatest  Industrial  Exposition;  an 
International  Horse  Show;  three  days  of  auto  races; 
and  thousands  of  agricultural,  industrial,  educational 
and  commercial  exhibits. 


* SEE  you  AT  THE  TA/R " 


August  17, 


1957 
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"A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  In  this  paper  Is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns;  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  olten  called  upon 
to  adjust  diflerences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


111th  New  York  State  Fair 

IF  everyone  else  is  impressed  with  the  New 
York  State  Fair  the  same  way  we  are,  they 
will  come  away  from  it  with  memories  filled 
with  farming.  It  is  the  cattle  and  the  stock,  the 
milk,  the  poultry,  fruit  and  vegetables,  the 
machinery  and  equipment,  and  the  farm  build¬ 
ings  that  live  on  in  the  mind  just  as  it  is  they 
that  give  so  much  life  to  the  Fair.  There’s  a 
wholesomeness  about  it  all  that  buoys  the 
spirit,  and  the  exhibitors  should  have  great 
credit  for  the  fine  presentations  they  make. 
After  110  years,  the  New  York  State  Fair  is 
one  of  the  20th  century’s  great  and  good  an¬ 
nual  farm  events. 

So,  we  are  not  convinced  that  the  significance 
of  the  Fair  is  at  all  captured  by  this  year’s 
theme,  “Salute  to  Industry”.  Nor  do  we  fore¬ 
see  that  “today’s  youth”  should  become  mere 
material  for  “tomorrow’s  industry”.  We  would 
not,  however,  quarrel  with  the  management’s 
claim  that  agriculture  and  industry  are  inter¬ 
dependent,  and  one  year  of  special  attention 
by  the  Fair  to  factories  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

There  is  surely  fun  for  everyone  at  the  Fair, 
and  there  are  new  experiences  in  store  for  all. 
Tickets  are  on  sale  at  half  price  throughout 
the  State  until  August  29;  everyone  really 
ought  to  buy  and  use  one.  If  you  do  not  obtain 
one  early,  however,  what  is  to  be  seen  at  the 
New  York  State  Fair  in  Syracuse — August  30 
through  September  7 — is  fully  worth  every 
cent  of  the  entire  cost.  In  farming — and  in¬ 
dustry,  our  future  is  at  the  Fair. 


What’s  Wrong  With  a  Fair  Price? 

THE  dairy  grass  roots  began  to  assert  itself 
in  the  New  York  milkshed  noticeably  some 
three  years  ago.  There  was  dissatisfaction  with 
price,  with  farm  leadership  and  with  the  milk 
marketing  order.  Since  then,  a  constantly  in¬ 
creasing  price  squeeze  has  crystallized  the  farm 
protest  into  several  independent  groups — some 
on  a  purely  local  level,  others  on  a  more  ambiti¬ 
ous  statewide  scale. 

It  was  this  action  at  the  grass  roots — and 
little  of  anything  else — that  finally  prompted  a 
hearing,  begun  in  June  of  last  year,  to  con¬ 
sider  badly  needed  changes  in  the  federal  milk 
order.  Under  pressure  from  big  dealers  and 
some  of  their  cooperative  stooges,  the  hearing 
was  stalled  on  the  right  track  for  six  months 
and  finally  switched  to  the  wrong  track — the 
monstrosity  known  as  the  comprehensive  order. 
Through  it  all,  producers  were  urged  to  have 
patience  and  were  promised  substantial  price 
relief;  they  were  patient.  To  drum  up  a  little 
sentiment  for  their  own  concoction,  propagan¬ 
dists  for  the  comprehensive  order  promised 
price  increases  ranging  anywhere  from  70  cents 
to  $1.00  a  cwt.  When  the  hearing  was  over,  the 
estimate  was  whittled  down  to  50  cents.  Now 
that  the  comprehensive  order  is  an  accom¬ 
plished  fact,  the  most  optimistic  predictions 
come  somewhere  between  16  and  23  cents, 
although  in  some  distant  areas  there  may  be 
no  price  increase  at  all.  And,  to  make  farmers’ 
nerves  even  rawer,  milk  dealers  in  Northern 


New  Jersey  and  upstate  New  York  have  already 
put  into  effect  consumer  price  increases  ranging 
from  IV2  to  five  cents  a  quart. 

Dr.  Persia  Campbell,  Governor  Harriman’s 
Consumer  Counsel,  characterized  the  price 
boosts  as  an  “outrage”,  and  said  that  it  did  “not 
seem  to  reflect  a  competitive  market  situation.” 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  grass  roots  tempers 
have  become  a  lot  more  frayed?  The  patience 
farmers  were  asked  to  exercise  has  been  re¬ 
warded  with  pennies.  When  they  need,  and  are 
entitled  to,  a  fair  price,  like  all  business  men, 
they  are  given  “price  relief”  as  if  they  were 
paupers  begging  for  a  handout.  They  rightly 
argue  that  the  milk  order  sets  minimum  farm 
prices  which  leaves  them  free  to  bargain  for 
better  than  minimum  prices. 

Logically,  they  look  to  their  cooperatives  as 
their  bargaining  agents.  Not  only  do  they  get 
no  support,  they  are  even  threatened  with 
opposition  if  they  decide  to  withhold  their  milk 
from  market.  The  subsidized  farm  press  coun¬ 
sels  caution,  predicts  failure  of  any  precipitate 
action  by  dairymen.  Others  foresee  cancella¬ 
tion  of  the  federal  milk  order  and  importation 
of  midwestern  milk. 

Yet,  as  we  go  to  press,  two  grass  roots  groups, 
after  a  sample  polling  of  all  farmers,  have 
announced  that  there  will  be  a  milk  strike, 
that  the  date  is  August  14,  and  that  there  is 
no  labor  union  affiliation.  The  Farmers  Union, 
claiming  6,000  members,  seeks  a  blend  price 
of  12  cents  a  quart.  The  Dairy  Farmers  of 
America,  with  3,000,  asks  for  15  cents.  The 
estimated  farm  price  for  July  milk  is  8.32  cents. 
The  latest  average  cost  of  production  figure 
is  12.5  cents  per  quart.  The  retail  price  is  now 
anywhere  from  23  to  27  cents  a  quart. 

No  one  wants  to  see  a  repetition  of  last 
Winter’s  abortive  strike.  Unless  it  is  properly 
planned  and  unless  at  least  50  per  cent  of  the 
milk  supply  can  be  withheld  after  businesslike 
attempts  have  been  made  to  negotiate  with 
dealers,  the  fight  will  prove  unavailing. 

The  defeatist  attitude  by  officials  and  co¬ 
operative  leaders  cannot  be  condoned.  It  dis- 
discourages  producers  in  their  just  demands 
and,  what  is  worse,  it  encourages  dealers  to 
resist  those  demands  in  spite  of  their  own  price 
increases  to  consumers.  What  is  so  wrong,  then, 
about  dairy  farmers  seeking  a  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion  price — on  their  own? 


Congratulations,  Geneva ! 

'■pHE  New  York  Agricultural  Experiment 
A  Station  at  Geneva,  authorized  by  the  Legis¬ 
lature  “for  the  purpose  of  promoting  agricul¬ 
ture  in  its  various  branches  by  scientific  in¬ 
vestigation  and  experiment”,  went  into  actual 
operation  75  years  ago  this  month.  Since  then, 
it  has  provided  truly  meritorious  service  to  the 
farmers  of  New  York  State. 

First  administered  by  the  Board  of  Control, 
later  under  the  supervision  of  the  N.  Y.  State 
College  of  Agriculture,  the  Station  became  a 
unit  of  the  State  University  of  New  York  in  1948. 
From  the  original  125  acres,  the  property  has 
been  enlarged  so  as  to  embrace  today  some¬ 
thing  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  square  mile. 
The  old  farm  residence  is  now  a  laboratory, 
and  many  other  research  buildings  and  facilit¬ 
ies  have  been  constructed.  The  livestock  re¬ 
search  in  which  Geneva  was  originally  inter¬ 
ested  was  fully  transferred  to  the  Ithaca  Sta¬ 
tion  by  1945,  and  for  the  past  12  years  it  has 
concentrated  almost  entirely  on  horticulture. 

The  Station’s  achievements  in  the  field  of 
horticulture  for  State  and  nation  have  been 
great.  The  work  in  insect  and  disease  control 
has  enabled  growers  to  stay  in  business,  and 
its  development  of  new  fruit  and  vegetable 
varieties  has  enabled  them  to  thrive.  The  re¬ 
markable  contribution  the  Station  has  made  in 
food  preservation  and  processing  has  been  a 
very  important  factor  in  New  York’s  continu¬ 
ing  eminence  as  a  horticultural  State. 

The  New  York  State  Horticultural  Society 
and  the  New  York  Vegetable  Growers  Associ¬ 
ation  are  meeting  at  Geneva  the  20th  of  this 
month  to  participate  in  the  diamond  anniver¬ 
sary  celebration  of  the  Geneva  Station.  It  will 
be  a  birthday  affair  in  which  all  their  members 
— and  all  growers  of  the  State — can  enthusi¬ 
astically  cry,  “Congratulations,  well  done!” 


As  a  Congressman  Sees  It 

The  agricultural  community  of  the  Nation 
should  be  encouraged  by  the  editorial,  “Clearing 
Away  Anti-Farmer  Smog,”  appearing  in  the  July 
20  issue  of  The  Rural  New  Yorker. 

Our  greatest  problem  in  agriculture  today  is 
that  our  house  is  divided. 

I  am  constantly  astonished  by  the  appeals  to 
city  audiences  by  those  who  want  to  tear  down 
the  price  support  program.  I  am  more  deeply 
concerned  that,  in  this  dismantling  campaign, 
the  unity  within  agriculture  has  been  so  nearly 
destroyed,  so  that  now  we  have  crop  pitted  against 
crop,  region  against  region,  and  organization 
against  organization. 

Farmers,  as  other  businessmen,  must  be  able  to 
adjust  their  production  to  their  markets.  They 
must  have  a  voice  in  the  price  of  the  things  they 
sell,  as  is  essential  to  any  successful  business. 
We  both  wish,  of  course,  that  this  condition  could 
be  accomplished  by  farmers  themselves  through 
their  own  organizations,  voluntarily  and  without 
Government  help.  But  our  experience  over  many 
years  has  taught  us  that  Government  must  meet 
farmers  half  way.  The  statute  books  are  filled 
with  laws  intended  to  restrain  the  hazards  of 
working  (in  industry)  and  doing  business.  Agri¬ 
culture  alone  cannot  be  expected  to  operate  under 
one  system  and  the  rest  of  the  economy  under 
another.  Our  Government  must  provide  the  ma¬ 
chinery  which  farmers  may  use,  at  their  own 
election,  to  produce  and  price  themselves  into  a 
fair  relationship  with  other  great  segments  of 
our  society.  In  other  words,  we  must  have  a 
farm  program. 

First,  we  must  restore  order  to  the  House  of 
Agriculture. 

The  cotton,  tobacco,  peanut,  corn  and  poultry 
farmers  of  my  area  are  ready  to  support  the 
farmers  of  New  York  and  New  England,  and 
farmers  elsewhere,  in  their  efforts  toward  fair 
rewards  and  returns  for  their  work,  management 
and  investments.  I  am  sure  the  farmers  of  your 
area  are  interested  in  the  well-being  of  the 
farmers  of  my  State.  We  must  bring  about  a 
complete  mutuality  of  interests  among  all  the 
great  regions  of  agriculture.  Then,  working  to¬ 
gether,  and  with  the  concept  of  our  free  enter¬ 
prise  system,  I  am  sure  that  our  city  friends — 
the  anti-farmer  propaganda  notwithstanding  — 
will  join  with  us  in  the  support  of  essential  legis¬ 
lation  that  will  aid  in  bringing  agriculture  into 
equal  partnership  with  industry,  business  and 
labor,  in  sharing  of  the  Nation's  prosperity. 

I  commend  the  step  The  Rural  New  Yorker  has 
taken  in  this  direction. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Harold  D.  Cooley,  Chairman 
House  Agriculture  Committee 


What  Farmers  Say 

REGIONAL  IRRIGATION  PROGRAM? 

This  thought  has  often  occurred  to  me  during 
the  long  periods  of  summer  drought  which  have 
been  prevalent  for  at  least  the  last  10  years  and 
which  are  so  disastrous  for  farmers: 

Would  it  not  be  possible  regionally  to  do  some¬ 
thing  about  irrigation?  We  are  told  that  the  earth 
is  three-quarters  water  and  one  quarter  land.  If 
we  consider  inland  lakes,  rivers  and  ponds,  it  must 
be  much  more  than  three-quarters  water.  Cannot 
some  of  this  water  be  utilized  for  irrigation? 

Certain  parts  of  our  country  which  have  dry 
seasons,  such  as  California,  generally  employ  irri¬ 
gation.  A  banking  firm  I  worked  for  in  New  York 
City  some  40  years  ago  financed  a  bond  issue  ta 
bring  irrigation  to  Yolo  County.  Both  the  bond* 
issue  and  the  irrigation  have  been  very  successful 

There  may  be  some  insurmountable  barriers  ta 
regional  irrigation  for  New  York  State;  perhaps 
it  is  too  expensive.  But  the  idea  may  be  worth 
something  for  the  future.  The  summer  drought 
problem,  except  for  1956,  seems  to  be  getting 
worse  each  year.  K.  M.  Godley 


Brevities 

“O  Lord  of  hosts,  blessed  is  the  man  that 
trusteth  in  thee.”  —  Psa.  84:12. 

The  seventh  annual  Pennsylvania  Poultry  Festi¬ 
val  will  be  held  at  Hershey,  Pa.,  Aug.  22-25  in 
conjunction  with  Pennsylvania  Dutch  Days. 

While  scattered  showers  relieved  the  drought 
in  some  areas  early  in  August,  grievous  damage 
had  already  been  done  to  farm  crops.  Many  north¬ 
east  states  were  seeking  citation  as  “disaster” 
areas  in  order  to  qualify  for  Federal  aid. 

If  you’re  planning  to  visit  the  N.  Y.  State  Fair 
in  Syracuse,  Aug.  30— Sept.  7,  by  all  means  try 
to  use  the  Thruway,  turning  off  at  Exit  39  for  fair¬ 
grounds.  It’s  a  safe  route  and  a  quick  route,  and, 
no  matter  from  what  direction,  it  affords  travelers 
a  beautiful  scenic  ride. 
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JUNIOR  FARMERS 


Howard  Visscher,  16,  of  Goshen, 
Orange  Co.,  N.'  Y.,  began  husbandry 
of  the  Ayrshire  breed  of  dairy  cattle 
just  three  years  ago  this  month. 
Then,  he  was  presented  with  a  regis¬ 
tered  Ayrshire  calf  from  the  herd  of 
Herman  Hoops  at  the  Orange  County 
Fair.  Now,  he  has  so  well  tended  his 
cattle  that  recently  he  was  named 
champion  Ayrshire  boy  among  New 
York  State  Future  Farmers;  and  he 
is  setting  up  in  farming  for  himself. 

After  Howard  showed  the  original 
calf  to  a  championship  at  the  local 
fair  in  1955,  he  purchased  a  second 
Ayrshire  calf  from  Mr.  Hoops.  Sired 
by  Cherry  Lane  King,  this  animal 
went  on  to  place  first  the  following 
Fall  in  her  FFA  class  at  the  Fair. 


Orange  County’s  Howard  Visscher  is 
growing  into  the  Ayrshire  dairying 
business  with  such  offspring  as  this 
fine  young  bull  out  of  his  foundation 
stock. 

Later,  Howard  purchased  three  more 
calves  from  William  Howell  in  John¬ 
son,  N.  Y.  Last  October,  he  attended 
the  N.  Y.  Production  Sale  at  Coble- 
skill  and  bought  a  fine  bred  heifer. 
With  a  subsequent  calf  purchase  from 
Noah  and  Fred  Goodrich  of  Eden- 
ville,  he  brought  his  herd  total,  along 
with  calves  dropped,  to  12.  Now 
Harold  and  his  brother  have  regis¬ 
tered  their  VEE-AYR  FARM  with  the 
Ayrshire  Breeders  Assn.,  and  they 
are  about  to  get  into  high-scale  milk 
and  cattle  production  at  their  new 
Broome  County  farm. 

In  three  years  that  now  seem  short, 
Howard  Visscher  has  dropped  a  word 
from  his  title.  He  is  no  longer  just 
“future”  farmer,  he  is  indeed  a 
farmer— but  still  an  Ayrshire  one. 
With  experience  and  knowledge 
gained  in  vo-ag  and  FFA  work, 
Howard  has  made  a  “go”  of  agricul¬ 
tural  education:  it  has  fitted  him 
well  for  living  and  life’s  work.  May 
the  fulfillment  of  his  dairying  success 
be  as  auspicious  as  its  beginning! 


Winners  this  year  of  the  registered 
dairy  calves  provided  by  the  Maine 
Bankers  Assn,  are:  Mark  Cochran, 
Woodland,  Aroostook  Co.;  Forrest 
Hunt,  Bunker  Hill,  Lincoln  Co.; 
Anthony  Pasqual,  No.  Yarmouth, 
Cumberland  Co.;  Eugene  Sanborn, 
Bueksport,  Hancock  Co.;  Donald  Teb- 
bets,  Lisbon,  Androscoggin  Co.;  and 
Dana  Whitman,  Norway  Center,  Ox¬ 
ford  County.  All  but  Cochran’s  calf 
were  presented  to  the  boys  at  the 
State  Dairy  Show  at  Windsor  last 
month;  Mark  will  receive  his  in 
Aroostook  County  next  month. 

The  steers  are  getting  some  good 
size  on  them.  Early  in  Summer  sev¬ 
eral  of  those  to  be  shown  in  com¬ 
petition  at  the  1957  Fryeburg  Fair 
Sept.  29— Oct.  1  had  already  topped 
1,000  pounds,  and  the  average  will 
almost  certainly  come  up  to  the  half¬ 
ton  figure  by  fair  time.  Dennis  Wat¬ 
son’s  Franklin  County  steer  was  up 
to  1,111  pounds  well  in  advance  of 
the  show,  and  Herbert  York,  Rebecca 
Watson,  and  Eleanor  Gaudette,  all  of 
Franklin  Co.,  had  1,000-pound-plus 
steers,  too. 

In  a  farm  tractor-driving  contest 
in  Lincoln  County  recently,  Wayne 
Brown  of  North  Nobleboro  took  the 
senior  championship,  and  Norman 
Hunt  of  Bunker  Hill  the  junior. 


For  the  first  time  a  New  York  State 
chapter  has  won  the  American  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Cooperation’s  annual  award 
to  Future  Farmer  organizations  in 
the  Northeast.  Greenville  Central 
School’s  chapter  did  it  and,  because 
it  did,  Jerry  Cunningham  of  Durham, 
president,  Randall  Barkman  of  Rens- 
selaerville,  president-elect,  Lumen 
Rundell  of  Climax,  and  Jack  Bait- 
sholts  of  Berne  ai~e  attending  the  In¬ 
stitute’s  summer  sessions  this  month 
at  the  University  of  Colorado  in  Fort 
Collins.  To  win  the  trip,  the  Green¬ 
ville  chapter  topped  all  other  north¬ 
east  chapters  in  learning  about,  work¬ 
ing  with,  and  promoting'  knowledge 
and  understanding  of  farmers’  co¬ 
operatives.  Led  by  Instructor  Harry 
Ketcham,  the  Greene  County  boys 


have  marketed  their  own  eggs,  milk, 
lamb,  and  trefoil  seed  through  co¬ 
operatives;  half  of  them  purchased 
farm  supplies  from  cooperatives;  a 
third  purchased  fuel  and  equipment 
from  the  co-ops;  and  most  all  used 
cooperatives  for  credit,  insurance, 
livestock  breeding,  or  grinding  of 
grain. 


The  Hess  brothers  of  Strasburg, 
Pa.,  have  combined  Holstein  husband¬ 
ry  especially  well  with  FFA  activity. 
Richard,  James  and  Robert  all  earned 
the  American  Farmer  Degree,  and  each 
is  already  either  on  his  own  in  dairy 
farming  or  working  that  way — with 
Holsteins.  Bob  is  married  now,  and 
he  has  38  registered  animals  on  his 
own  80-acre  farm.  Richard,  who  re¬ 
ceived  the  American  Farmer  award 
in  1953  has  also  married,  but  he  is 
building  up  his  ownership  in  the 
home  herd.  James,  who  eai’ned  the 


award  last  Fall,  is  also  building  a 
herd  at  home.  The  Hess  brothers  and 
their  good  Holsteins  could  well  be 
termed  examples  of  success  in  suc¬ 
cession! 


The  success  of  James  D.  Nesbitt, 
Hobart,  Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y.,  has  been 
with  Guernseys.  At  the  age  of  19,  he 
had  built  up  a  herd  of  22  head  and 
was  shipping  his  own  milk  supplies 
to  a  large  cooperative.  Moreover, 
when  his  Dad  spent  some  time  away 
from  the  farm,  Jim  took  over  and 
ran  the  herd  of  84  head.  But  the 
majority  of  Nesbitt  Sr’s,  animals 
were  not  registered  Guernseys;  they 
were  grades  of  another  major  dairy 
breed.  Now,  it  is  said,  so  impressed 
is  Mr.  Nesbitt  with  the  production 
records  of  Jim’s  good  Guernseys  that 
he  is  about  to  go  to  Guernseys  him¬ 
self.  That’s  truly  outstanding  breed 
missionary  work! 


Cut  engine  repair  bills 
-with  CALSO  Gasoline 

Reduce  engine  wear 
with  RPM  DELO  Lubricating  Oils 


These  two  fine  California  Oil  Company 
products  keep  your  equipment  out  of 
the  repair  shop  —  and  on  the  job  for  a 
long,  long  time. 

CALSO  Gasoline,  our  famous  regular 
grade,  contains  an  exclusive  Detergent- 
Action  compound  that  keeps  carburet¬ 
ors  clean,  ending  forever  the  biggest 
single  cause  of  engine  repairs.  For  cars 
with  higher  octane  requirements,  use 
new  CALSO  Supreme  30,0-PLUS,  the 
super-premium  fuel  for  today’s  cars  — 
even  those  with  300-plus  horsepower. 

RPM  DELO  Lubricating  Oils  are  a 

superior  group  of  oils  specially  designed 
to  take  care  of  all  types  of  heavy-duty 
gasoline  and  diesel  engines.  Advanced 
“metal-adhesion”  compounding  re¬ 
duces  engine  wear  and  lowers  mainte¬ 
nance  costs. 

See  for  yourself  what  a  difference 
these  products  can  make  in  the  life  and 
serviceability  of  your  engines.  Use  them 
regularly. 


CALSO 


GASOLINE 


RPM 

DELO 


5S 


PRODUCTS  OF  THE  CALIFORNIA  OIL  COMPANY 


TRADEMARKS  CALSO  - ANO  "RPM"  KEO.  U.  4  FAT.  OFF. 


August  17,  1957 
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Add  more  producing  cows 

WITHOUT  ADDING  MORE  WORK  HOURS 


out  because  they  weigh  each  cow’s  milk,  individual  buckets  are  emptied  into 

the  main  supply  line. 


The  Role  of  Bulk  Tanks 


.  .  .  WITH  A  STARLINE  BARN  CLEANER 

By  saving  you  300  to  600  hours  a  year,  it  lets 
you  take  care  of  more  cows  in  much  less  time. 


SINCE 


1883 


STAR  LINE 


W HAT  DOES  THE  STARLINE  BARN 
CLEANER  SAVE  BESIDES  TIME? 

SAVES  BREAKDOWNS  AND  REPLACEMENTS, 

TOO  —  Starline's  Z-Metal  chain  outwears 
them  all.  Parts  are  hardened,  corrosion- 
resistant  .  .  .  resist  wear  and  barn, 
acids.  Chain  has  bigger  bearings  for 
longer  life.  Fewer  wear  points. 

Solid  web  construction.  A 
Starline  exclusive. 


MAIL  COUPON  TODAY 
STARLINE,  INC.,  Dept. 998 
Harvard,  Illinois 

Yes,  please  send  me  literature  on  the 
Starline  Barn  Cleaner 


NAME 

TOWN  &  RFD 

COUNTY  .STATE 

Check  for  special  literature  if  student  □ 


HOW  TO  EARN 
EXTRA  PROFITS  WITH 
YOUR  OWN  BUSINESS 


•  Land  Forming  •  Excavating  •  Ditching 
•  Dozing  •  Conservation  Work 


A  guaranteed,  low  cost  USED  tractor  puts  you 
in  the  contracting  business  for  yourself  .  .  . 
pays  you  year  ’round  profits  on  and  off  the 
farm!  Write  today  to  Art  C.  Cook  for  details. 


Equipment 

Companies 


372S  N.  Front  St.,  Harrisburg  Pa. 

8  Big  Outlets  Serving  N.Y.,  Vt.,  Pa. 


M  ACTI  If  MR  C  UDDER  INFUSIOt 
IVIA3IE  -  KUKt  AUGUST  SPECIALS 
MASTI-KURE  No.  7  STAR  TWIN-PACK  — 
contains  two  dozen  new  high  potency  mas¬ 
titis  tubes.  Each  tube  contains  750,000  unit; 
penicillin,  25  mg  Neomycin,  250  mg  dihydros 
treptomycin,  500  mg.  Sulfamethazine,  500  mg 
Sulfathiazole,  10  mg.  Cobalt  Sulfate,  50  mg 
Papain,  Regular  Price:  $15.30.  Special  Price 
$11.50,  SAVE  $3.80.  MASTI-KURE  ECONOMY 
No.  1  TRIPLE  PACK  —  contains  three  dozer 
udder  infusion  tubes.  Each  tube  contains 
250,000  units  penicillin,  125  mg.  dihydros 
treptomycin,  375  mg.  Sulfacetamide,  375  mg 
Sulfathiazole,  3.5  mg.  Cobalt  Sulfate.  Regulai 
Price:  $16.50.  Special  Price:  $11.95,  SAVE 
$4.55.  PROCAINE  PENICILLIN—  in  aqueou: 
suspension,  3,000,000  units  per  10  cc  vial 
Regular  price  69<*  per  vial.  Special  Price 
Box  of  10  vial  $4.50.  For  immed  ate  service 
write:  MASTI-KURE  PRODUCTS  CO., 

NORTH  FRANKLIN  2,  CONN. 

Also  available  at  select  feed  stores. 


HOOF  ROT? 


CANKER  — THRUSH 

A  powerful,  penetrating 
antiseptic  and  absorbing 
agent  for  stubborn  hoof 
infections.  Easy  to  apply 
— pour  it  on.  No  band¬ 
age  required.  $1.25  at  drug 
and  farm  stores  or  write. 
H.  W.  Naylor  Co.,  Morris,  N.  Y. 


/"STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  BLDGS, 

FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 

SECTIONAL  UTILITY  BLOGS. 
AND  GARAGES 

Easily  erected  -Quick  Oe livery 
Shipped  enywhere -Send  lor  Folder 

COOPER  CO.<. 
301  2nd  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

DEALERS  WANTED  m  <  -■  J 


SHOPPING  FOR  A  NEW  SILO?  |  Box  217  R  Weedsnort,  N.  Y. 

You’ll  save  with  a  I  P,ease  send  foIder  without  obligation, 


CONCRETE  SILO 


I  Name _ 

I 

I  Address. 

I 


I 


Free  folder.  Mail  coupon  today.  I  City. 


HE  space  being  provided  for 
display  of  bulk  tanks  at  the 
1957  New  York  State  Fair 
in  Syracuse  August  30  to 
September  7  is  quite  in 
keeping  with  the  importance 
they  are  achieving  in  United 
States’  movement  of  milk  from  farms; 
both  are  great.  At  least  10  dairy 
equipment  companies  are  scheduled 
to  demonstrate  bulk  tanks  in  the 
Dairy  Building,  and  two  or  three 
more  will  be  in  the  farm  equipment 
building.  Nationally,  bulk  tank  in¬ 
stallation  has  grown  from  its  begin¬ 
ning  in  California  in  1938  to  a  nat¬ 
ional  number  of  some  60,000  tanks 
by  1957. 

The  progress  of  bulk  tanks  has, 
however,  been  not  just  a  “bed  of 
roses”,  nor  should  it  have  been,  or  be. 
The  trend  to  tanks  has  been  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  result  not  of  favor  on 
farms  but  rather  of  early  business 
decisions  by  California  and  Illinois 
milk  companies.  The  trend  does  tie 
in,  nevertheless,  with  today’s  mass 
means  of  marketing  milk,  viz.,  through 
milking  machines  and  pipelines  and 
in  gallon  jugs  and  bulk  vendors.  The 
buik  tank  is  another  big  step  in 
piping  of  milk  from  the  cow  almost 
to  the  consumer.  When  installed, 
tanks  generally  meet  with  producers’ 
approval;  most  are  both  pleased  and 
proud  of  them.  There  is  much  ex¬ 
pense  involved,  however,  and  not  ail 
farmers  have  the  productive  capacity 
to  justify  installation. 

Milk  cooled  and  stored  in  bulk 
tanks  of  farms-  has  been  of  gen¬ 
erally  high  quality.  The  tanks  must 
be  cleaned  and  sterilized  the  same  as 
any  dairy  equipment,  of  course,  and 
special  attention  may  be  needed  to 
avoid  foaming  of  milk  either  in  lines 


Pipelines  and  bulk  tanks  make  milk¬ 
ing  almost  automatic. 


This  ice-bank  model  keeps  milk  at  38 
degrees  in  any  weather. 


or  in  tanks.  Problems  anticipated  for 
the  mixing  of  warm  and  cold  milk 
have  not  been  generally  encountered, 
and  some  milk  companies  are  citing 
bulk  tank  installations  on  their  sup¬ 
pliers’  farms  as  reasons  people  should 
buy  their  milk.  Farmers  benefit  from 
increased  convenience  and  efficiency, 
higher  fat  tests,  and  price  premiums. 

While  the  major  choices  a  farmer 
must  still  make  in  purchasing  a  bulk 
tank  may  be  in  ice-bank  vs.  direct 
expansion  and  in  tank  capacity,  this 
year’s  display  at  State  Fair  will  show 
that  there  are  now  a  number  of 
other  important  factors,  too.  Tanks 
are  available  with  either  remote  or 
attached  refrigeration  units;  they  can 
be  bought  short  and  squat  or  higher 
up;  there  are  steel  and  fiberglas  ex¬ 
teriors;  special  features  avoid  milk’s 
freezing;  there  are  choices  in  tank 
shape;  and  agitators  are  different. 

At  State  Fair  this  year  will  be 
one  of  the  best-yet  exhibits  of  bulk 
milk  tanks,  and  there  will  be  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  see  pipeline  and  other  milk¬ 
ers,  too.  One  major  manufacturer  is 
introducing  its  suspended  bucket 
model.  The  Dairy  Buildings  are  places 
to  visit  at  the  Fairgrounds  for  an 
image  of  what’s  to  come  on  dairy 
farms  of  the  Northeast. 


This  semi-direct  expansion  tank  also 
builds  a  “battery”  of  ice. 


People  take  pride  and  pleasure  in 
their  new  bulk  milk  tanks. 


This  400 -gallon  vacuum  tank  connects 
to  the  pipeline  milker. 


Photos  through  courtesy  of:  Dairy  Equipment  Co.; 
DeLaval  Separator  Co.;  Haverly  Equipment  Div.; 
James  Mfg.  Co.;  and  Mojonnier  Bros.  Co. 
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SIR  WILLIAM  FARM 

BERKSHIRE  and  YORKSHIRE  HOGS 

Service  boars  from  our  top  Certified  Meat 
Sires,  Prestegemere  1021st  and  Quality  Donn’s 
Superb  3rd. 

Straight  Irish  boars  now  ready  for  service 
from  outstanding  dams  and  large  litters. 

Spring  boars  sired  by  our  double  Grand 
Champion  Irish  Boar,  Inniscarra  Field  Mar¬ 
shall  5th,  and  out  of  PR  litters. 

Spring  Berkshire  boars  sired  by  our  two 
Certified  Meat  Sires,  Quality  Donn’s  Superb 
3rd  and  Prestegemere  1021st,  and  out  of 
large  PR  litters. 

Visit,  Write  or  Telephone  Us. 

RUDY  G.  OSWALD,  Mgr. 
Hillsdale  New  York 

Phone:  FAirview  5-7700 

R-Uggea  Rigs 

Chester  White;  Chester- Yorkshire  cross:  6-8-10 
weeks.  $I2-$I3-$I4  each.  Truck  delivery  on  50  or 
more  within  reasonable  distance 

LIGHTNINfi  RANCH,  VIRGINIA  ROAD 
CONCORD,  MASS.  Telephone  EM  9-9543 

SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA  SERVICE  BOARS 
ALL  AGES.  BRED  GILTS.  SHOATS 
Extra  Nice.  Bred  for  MORE  LEAN  MEAT:  Also 
BABY  PIGS.  C.  W.  HILLMAN 

VINCENTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY  Phone:  8481 

HAMPSHIRES:  MEAT  TYPE  BOARS  and  GILTS 
Slaughter  and  Production  Records  Available 
CEDAR  POINT  FARMS.  BOX  718,  EASTON,  MD 


MAPLEHURST  DUROCS,  FALL  GILTsTbOARS  and 
SPRING  PIGS.  Russell  F.  Pattington.  Scipio  Ctr  ,  N  Y 


EREE  ,n£!RCUkAR:  REG-  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 
Since  1934.  C.  LUTZ.  Middletown  I.  Maryland 


QUINCY  QUALITY  YORKSHIRES 


Registered  BOARS  and  GILTS  from  PR  Litters- 
Growthy,  Dependable  Stock.  Write  — 
ALFRED  FAUVER,  RUMNEY,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


BEEF  CATTLE 


v\&*  REGISTERED  HEREFORDS  V 

Accredited  Herd  * 


% 


BREEDING  STOCK  AT  ALL  TIMES 
Lewis  Breeding  Lorry  Dorn.  Breeding 

“FARM  LANDS” 

COOPERSTOWN,  N,  Y. 

P>,0,,e  417  Webster  Tilton 


“THINK  ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


»» 


WHEN  YOU  THINK  OF  BEEF  CATTLE  _ 

For  more  information  on  Angus  contact: 

PROFESSOR  JOHN  I.  MILLER. 
Secretary  New  York  Angus  Association 
WING  HALL,  Cornell  University,  ITHACA,  N.  Y 


Livestock  Judging — 
New  York  State  Fair 

(Fri.,  Aug.  30  through  Sat.,  Sept.  7) 

DAIRY  CATTLE 

GUERNSEYS — young  stock.  Mon.,  3  p.  m. ;  bulls, 
cows  and  groups,  Tues.,  9.  BROWN  SWISS — young 
stock,  Mon.,  3;  bulls,  cows  and  groups,  Tues.,  9. 
HOLSTEIN  S  —  bulls,  young  stock  and  best  udder", 
tues.,  9;  cows  and  groups.  Wed.,  9.  AYRSHIRES — 
young  stock,  Tues.,  1;  bulls,  cows  and  groups.  Wed  9 
JERSEYS— young  stock,  Wed.,  2;  bulls,  cows  and 
groups.  Thms.,  9.  MILKING  SHORTHORNS,  Thurs.,  9. 

4-H  and  FFA  HOLSTEIN.  GUERNSEY  and  BROWN 
SWISS — n  a.  m. ;  Ayrshires,  Tues.,  9;  Jerseys, 
Wed.,  9;  and  Milking  Shorthorns,  9,  Thurs.  4-H  and 
FFA  dairy  showmanship  contests — Mon.,  8:30  a.  m. 

BEEF  CATTLE 

,  x^t«?F01<:DS  ~  W’cd. .  10  and  1;  ABERDEEN - 

AXGI  S  and  SHORTHORNS  —  Thursday,  10  and  1; 
all  steers.  Tllurs.,  3;  4-H  and  FFA  HEREFORDS 
and  ANGUS — TVed..  9. 

Cattle  judges:  Guernsey— Lawrence  Colebank,  Tenn. ; 
Brown  Swiss — J.  J.  Eves,  Iowa;  Holsteins — William 
Hepburn,  Jr.,  Dalton,  Pa.;  Ayrshires— Hilton  Boyn¬ 
ton.  Durham.  N.  H. ;  Jerseys— W.  W.  Yapp,  Ill.  • 
Milking  Shorthorns — A.  E.  Wiemken,  Ohio;  Herefords’ 
—A.  J.  McWilliams,  Mich.;  Aberdeen-Angus — R.  W. 

W  illiams,  Mich. ;  and  Shorthorns  and  all  steers — 
Donald  ICniffen,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

SHEEP 

HAMPSHIRES,  CORRIEDALES  and  COLUMBIAS 
—Tues.,  a.  m. ;  DELAINE  .MERINO,  RAMBOUIL- 
LLTS,  CHEVIOTS,  TUNIS  and  KARAKUL — Tues  , 

P.  m.  SHROPSHIRE, S.  SUFFOLKS  and  LONGWOOLS 
—Wed.,  a.  m.;  DORSETS,  OXFORDS  and  SOUTH- 
DOWNS— Wed.,  p.  m.  WETHERS— Wed.,  4-  WOOL— 
Men.,  a.  m. 

SWINE 

DUROCS,  BERKSHIRES,  CHESTER  WHITES 
POLAND  CHINAS  and  SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA 
—Mon.,  p.  m. ;  HAMPSHIRES  and  YORKSHIRES— 
Tues.,  a,  m.  MARKET  BARROWS— Tues.,  a.  m. 

HORSES 

PERCHERONS  —  Thurs.,  9  a.  m.  ;  BELGIANS — 
Thurs.,  1;  CLYDESDALES  and  SHIRES— Wed.,  1; 
GRADES — Fri.,  9. 

MORGAN  —  Thurs. ,  9;  ARABIANS  —  Thurs  ,  1- 

QUARTERS-™..  1.  WELSH  PONIES— Mon.,  9; 
SHETLANDS — Mon.,  10,  and  GRADE  PONIES— 
Mon.,  2  p.  m. 

DAIRY  GOATS — Monday. 


•  • 


GOING  TO  THE  N.  Y.  S.  FAIR? 

IF  YOU’RE  COMING  TO  SYRACUSE  AUG.  30  TO  SEPT.  7 

Be  Sure  to  Visit  the  NYABC  Booth 


BRING  THIS 
COUPON  FOR 
|  A  FREE  GIFT! 


-  REGISTERED  POLLED  HEREFORDS  _ 

OPEN  and  BRED  HEIFERS.  YEARLING  BULLS 
and  PROVEN  HERD  SIRES.  Forced  to  reduce  the 
number  of  cattle  in  our  Accredited  Herd. 
Offering  seme  of  our  top  blood  lines. 
.PLEASANT  VALLEY  HEREFORD  FARMS, 
TELEPHONE  31,  GROTON,  NEW  YORK 


Reg.  Polled  Herefords 

BULLS  READY  FOR  SERVICE 
OPEN  AND  BRED  HEIFERS 
Modern  Bloodlines.  T.  B.  and  Bangs  Accredited  Hard 
BATTLEGROUND  FARMS 
FREEHOLD.  NEW  JERSEY  PHONE:  8-2224 


ANGUS 


Performance  tested,  big,  fast  growing  type  of  pur# 
Scotch  breeding.  Request  folder  and  data. 
WYE  PLANTATION.  QUEENSTOWN.  MARYLAND 

FOR  SALE:  REGISTERED  POLLED  HEREFORDS 
YOUNG  SERVICE  BULLS,  BRED  HEIFERS,  COWS 
with  CALVES,  Rebred.  Ship  any  State.  THE  GAGE 
STOCK  FARMS,  DELANSON,  NEW  YORK 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


11TH  WESTERN 

NEW  YORK  GUERNSEY  SALE 

TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  10,  1957  —  1:00  P.M. 

FAIR  GROUNDS,  LITTLE  VALLEY,  N.  Y. 
36  First  CALF  HEIFERS  and  YOUNG  COWS 
TOP  QUALITY  REGISTERED  GUERNSEYS 
FRESH  OR  CLOSE 

From  High  Record  Dams  and  Popular  Sires 
JOHN  MERRYMAN,  Auctioneer 
For  Catalogues  Write  — 

EDGAR  CHAPMAN 
CONEWANGO  VALLEY,  NEW  YORK 

DOGS 

Why  Take  Chances? 

When  you  can  buy  a  fully  trained  cattle- 
dog,  low-heelers  and  goes  a  long  distance 
and  brings  cattle  easy.  Either  breed,  the 
old  Shepherd  strain  or  the  Border  Collie. 
Males,  year  old  $55;  females  $50;  spayed  fe¬ 
males  $75.  Either  breed  of  Collie  pups  three 
months  of  age,  males  $25;  females  $20.  It’s 
a  great  pleasure  to  show  these  beautiful 
collies  to  convince  yourself.  If  you  can’t 
come,  I  can  ship  them  right  to  you.  You  get 
all  duties  paid  free  of  charge  to  the  U.  S.  A. 
plus  free  vaccination  rabie  shot  for  the 
life  of  a  dog,  done  by  a  Government  Vetin- 
ary.  I  ship  anywhere  in  the  U.  S.  A. 
Delivery  Guaranteed. 

WILFRED  ZERON, 


Dutchess  Co.  Sheep  Show 

According  to  Carlton  L.  Rymph, 
superintendent  of  the  sheep  show  at 
the  Dutchess  County  Fair  to  be  held 
in  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  23-28,  this 
year  will  mark  “the  best  sheep  show 
at  the  best  county  fair,”  With  entry 
in  the  classes  open  to  all,  judging  of 
the  sheep  will  be  done  by  Carroll  S. 
Shaffner  of  Pennsylvania  College  of 
Agriculture  on  Saturday,  Aug.  24th. 
On  other  days  there  will  be  displays 
of  feeding  racks,  portable  dipping 
tanks  and  sheep  equipment.  Mr. 
Shaffner  will  present  a  sheep-dog 
demonstration  on  Friday,  the  23rd, 
and  on  Sunday  there  will  be  a  sheep¬ 
shearing  contest,  plus  demonstration 
of  the  new  sheep-shearing  table.  In¬ 
vitations  to  enter  and  attend  are  ex¬ 
tended  to  all. 


in  the  Dairy  Building! 

SEE  THE  NYABC  EXHIBIT 


"  . .  -  •  •  • 

An  exhibit  like  this  one,  which  shows  Fieldmen  Don 

Lowe  and  Larry  Murphy,  will  be  in  the  Dairy  Bldg. 

•Get  the  latest  facts  and  answers  to 
your  questions  about  NYABC  sires 
and  the  cooperative  you  own  from 
the  fieldmen  on  duty. 

•Meet  fellow  dairymen  at  the  NYABC 
Booth. 

•Bring  this  coupon  for  a  free  gift. 


This  Coupon  entitles  the  bearer  to  a  free  gift  (limit:  one  to  a 
family)  if  presented  at  the  NYABC  Booth  in  the  Dairy  Building 
at  the  1957  New  York  State  Fair,  August  30 — September  7. 

RRR 


I 


NEW 


YORK 


ARTIFICIAL  BREEDERS'  COOPERATIVE 

Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Inc.  P.  O.  Box  528-R 

Serving  Dairy  Herds  in  New  York  and  Western  Vermont  Since  1940 


SHEEP 


Morrisburg, 


Ontario,  Canada 


PUPPIES  —  Another  Good  Litter  Shepherds  for  Real 
Stock  Dogs.  0,  HENDRICKSON,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 

A.K.C.  REGISTERED  WEIMARANER  PUPPIES 
JOHN  DE  NEEF,  Route  3.  LYONS.  NEW  YORK 


A.  K.  C.  MINIATURE  COLLIES 


- r\  .  l\.  U.  Ill  I  IT  m  I  U  n  C  UULLI  LO - 

ALL  COLORS  FROM  CH’S  and  pt.  winners. 
Excellent  Dispositions.  MRS.  JEAN  CHARRON, 
CHESTERTOWN,  N.  Y.  PHONE:  3068 


A.K.C.  ST.  BERNARD  PUPPIES 


J.  E.  THOMAS,  Cambridge  Springs,  Pa.  Phone:  2725 


- - - -  SPORTSMEN  - 

Worlds  Largest  Kennels  offers  500  Bird  Dogs, 
Straight  Cooners,  Combination  Hounds,  Beagle  Hounds, 
Rabbit  Hounds,  Small  Squirrel  Dogs,  Fox  and  Deer 
Hounds.  Catalogue  free.  SMOKEY  MOUNTAIN 
KENNELS,  CLEVELAND,  TENNESSEE 


Ped.  Smooth  Fox  lerrier 


arm 
P«nna. 


ST.  BERNARDS  —  A.  K.  C. 


^  _  HEALTHY  FARM  RAISED  PUPPIES 
w.  E.  YODER,  MEYERSDALE,  PA.  Phone:  424-M 

MINIATURE  PINSCHERS  Since  1946.  Show  and 
Pet  Stock.  VEROMA  KENNELS,  North  Bay,  N.  Y. 

GERMAN  SHEPHERDS  and  BEAGLE  PUPPIES 
A.K.C.  Registered.  Also  Stud  Service. 
LAWSON’S  KENNELS,  R.  D.  I,  SA VAN NA H,  N.  Y. 


UMP  Seeks  50c  Increase 
in  Farm  Milk  Price 

Because  of  the  extensive  drought, 
United  Milk  Producers  of  New  Jersey 
has  petitioned  for  an  immediate  one- 
cent-a-quart  increase  in  the  blend 
price  under  the  new  N.Y. — N.J.  Fed¬ 
eral  Milk  Order.  Thomas  L.  Law¬ 
rence,  UMP  general  manager,  cited 
the  greatly  increased  feeding  costs 
that  will  have  to  be  borne  by  dairy 
farmers  in  drought-stricken  areas. 


ANNUAL 
LIVESTOCK 
DAIRY 
ISSUE 

September  7th 

FARMERS !  BREEDERS !  Our 
special  edition  devoted  to 
Animal  Husbandry  and  the 
Livestock  Industry  offers  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  sales 
producing  advertising  at  a  mini¬ 
mum  cost. 

Issue  Closes  August  23 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y.  1,  N.  Y. 


CHEVIOTS 

—  Entire  Flock  For  Sale  — 

150  —  Outstanding  Head  —  150 
In  A-l  Condition.  All  Ages 
Telephone,  Write,  Visit 
K.  WIENEKE, 

Dorset  Hollow  Farm,  Dorset,  Vt. 

Corriedale 

Sheep  out-produce  any  other  breed  in  existence  today 
For  Breeding  Stock  and  List  of  Breeders  Write: 
AMERICAN  CORRIEDALE  ASSOCIATION, 
ROLLO  E.  SINGLETON,  Secretary, 

108-V  PARKHILL,  COLUMBIA,  MISSOURI 


■  HORSES  AND  PONIES 

Registered  Shetland  &  Grade  Ponies 

£.rr>.?2le  ,at  A!l.  Times  at  KRESSLEY’S  PONY 
h ARMS.  108  to  Pick  From.  Farms  located  two  miles 
north  of  Fogelsville  on  Rt.  309  at  Atlantic  Gas  Station 
A  neighbor  to  the  Van  Bee  Farm. 


REGISTERED  SHETLAND  PONIES 

Best  Bloodlines.  Bred  Mares,  Mature  Stallions, 

Hirm  xj  1  cBa  d  les  and  1957  Foals- 

HIGHLAWN  FARM,  WARNER,  N.  H. 


FOR  SALE  —  CORRIEDALE  RAM 


EASTERN  DISTRICT  CHAMPION  1956 

£n»d,,„a., /EW  of  HIS  OUTSTANDING  SONS  and 
DAUGHTERS  —  Also  Some  BRED  EWES  of  Good 

Size  and  Quality.  At  Reasonable  Prices. 

•  NORMANDY  FARM 

LITCH  FIELD,  CONN.  Phone:  Jordan  7-5050 


REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP 


RAM.  LAMBS,  EWES  and  EWE  LAMBS. 
Winning  Bloodlines.  Write  or  Telephone  Us 
GREEN  MEADOW  FARMS 
BAREVILLE  I,  PA.  Phone:  Leola  Oldfield  63586 


Let  SHEEP  Increase  Your  Farm  Income. 

BOOKLET  and  BREEDERS’  LIST  FREE 
nnv®  ,NAT'°NAI-  SUFFOLK  SHEEP  ASSOCIATION 
BOX  324-  N  Y, _ COLUMBIA,  MISSOURI 


KARAKUL  SHEEP  and/or  Baby  LAMBS  For  Sale 
EASTERN  KARAKUL  SHEEP  FARM 
MEDUSA,  NEW  YORK,  Phone:  Oak  Hill  2-4186 


REGISTERED  SUFFOLK  &  MONTADALE  SHEEP 
J-  HOGE.  HOPEWELL,  NEW  JERESY 


HAMPSHIRES 


RAMS,  EWES,  LAMBS  —  PUREBRED  and  GRADES 

M  W,  EXCELLENT  BREEDING  STOCK 

M.  W.  Donnelly,  Breemoor,  R.  D.  I,  Goshen,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale:  SUFFOLK  YEARLING  RAM  and  EWES 
Canadian  Breed  from  Imported  Rams 
TRI-GABLES  FARM,  CHAZY,  NEW  YORK 

FLOCK  OF  90  EWES  ( D  EL  A I N  E- DO  RS  ET  CROSS) 
Bred  to  two  fine  registered  HAMPSHIRE  RAMS 
in  September  and  October.  Contact  Manager  — 
SANDRELLAN,  MENDHAM,  NEW  JERSEY 

Telephone  MENDHAM  3-1094 


FOR  SALE:  PURE  BRED  SHROPSHIRE  YEAR¬ 
LING  EWES  AND  RAMS.  PRICES  REASONABLE 
L.  F.  CUTHBERT,  HAMMOND,  NEW  YORK 

FOR  SALE  —  Three  Corriedale  Rams,  one  registered 
yearling  and  two  ram  lambs.  M.  SEEDUR,  R.F.D., 
Craryville,  New  York.  Tel.  CLaverack  6676. 

RABBITS 

RAISE  RABBITS 

A  FULL  TIME  BUSINESS 
OR  WELL  PAID  HOBBY 

Thousands  of  Raisers  Needed  To  Meet  The 
Tremendous  Demand  for  MEAT— FUR— 
LABORATORY-BREEDING  STOCK. 

Know  the  Facts 

Breeds,  Breeding  and  Care,  Markets,  Etc. 
Plus  Bulletin,  25  Cents  We  Are  Association 
of  Breeders  who  want  to  see  you  start  right! 

AMERICAN  RABBIT  ASS'N.38.  ARBA  Bldg.  Pittsburgh.  Penna. 


GIANT  CHINCHILLA  RABBITS 


August  17,  1957 


Pre  Jr.  Giant  Chin  Does,  2  to  3  months  at  $4.00 
to  $5.00  each.  From  a  herd  that  has  won  in  hottest 
competition.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

A.  D.  WOODIN,  SR.,  SANDY  HOOK,  CONN. 


PET  AND  SHOW  PONIES 

Large  type  Shetlands,  Welsh,  Hackney,  and 
Crossbreeds  from  our  registered  stock. 
Broke  ponies  and  young  stock  for  sale. 

ROAD'S  END  FARM 

Chesterfield,  INI.  H.  Phone  EMersort  3-4703 

Prospective  Shetland  Pony  Breeders 

7  BROOD  MARES  —  2  MARE  COLTS  —  2  HnRSr 

HOBBSY  T  PON°IFS<i  t0  hbeuf0a]ed’  1  .sta|fi»n:  $4500.00. 
mubby  PONIES  bred  for  size,  conformation 

me1t‘  Seven  years  elimination.  Call  for 

Wfl  ri^’viMc  J0E  M-  SHEAFFER. 

328  EAST  KING.  SH  I PP  ENSB  U  R  G,  PENNA 

PHONE:  KELLOGG  2-4281 


Valley  View  Pony  Farm 

TOP  QUALITY  GRADE  and  REGISTERED  PONIES 
and  equipment  bought  and  sold.  RepreTentative 
Boyts  Supar  E9u'P,"ent-  —  Visitors  Always  Welcome 
dt  -.WILLIAM  HAZEL  &  SON 

RT.  IIP,  HARVARD,  MASS.  Telephone  Connection 


SMALL  TYPE  SHETLAND  PONIES 

S0MfEewG  RyAeDaEr  l^gs  ESat  ATpr  eWsEent'  NtG,  MTe‘  M  E 

VAN  B.  PONY  FARM,  R.  I,  BATH.  PENNA. 


S  HE  TLA  N  D  PONIES 


f,  ^  I.0,d  LL8,h*  c„hestnut  stud,  white  mane  and  tail, 

ulchJV^If'sn*2/5'  2  iHrL,01^  buckskin  spotted  mare,  39 
inches,  $350.  4  yr.  old  black  mare,  bred,  41  inches  $450 
Maynard  Evans,  Remsen,  N.  Y.  Tel.  Rcmsen  3321 


REGISTERED  MORGAN  HORSES 

Registered  Columbia  Sheep 
Columbia  x  Southdale  Sheep 

UN,VMinnyfQuo£IT  „M0RGAN  HORSE  FARM 
MIDDLEBURY,  R.  D.  3,  VERMONT 


FOR  SALE 


10  SHETLAND  PONY  BROOD  MARES 
All  bred  to  our  registered  Shetland  Palomino  pony 
stallions  and  one  Palomino  stallion,  all  II  for  $4,500. 

Pv  K.  FISHER,  QUAKERTOWN,  PENNA 

Phone:  Keystone  6-5648 


VALLEVUE  PONY  FARM,  SCOTIA,  NEW  YORK 
3  GRADE  MALE  PONY  COLTS  $100  EACH-  2 
STANDARD  BRED  BROOD  MARES.  Good  Blood 
Lines.  Going  Out  of  Horse  Business. 


BURROS 


MEXICAN  BURROS:  Male  $98;  Female  $125:  Saddle 
&  Bridle  $40;  Cart  $120;  Harness  $45.  C.  P.  ZIEGER 
Ridgebury  Rd.,  Ridgefield,  Conn.  Phone  ID  8-6949 


GOATS 


You’ll  Like  Goat  Milk!  Profit  and  health  with  dairy 
goats.  Booklet  plus  year’s  subscription  monthly  maga¬ 
zine;  Spe.  $1.  Dairy  Goat  Journal,  H-21,  Columbia,  Mo 


CAV1ES 


ENGLISH  CAVIES 


Breeding  Stock.  Bred  Females  and  Laboratory  Stock. 
H.  E.  MYERS,  R.  D.  6,  YORK,  PENNA. 


4G1 


Purify 

Contaminated 

Water 


ELECTRICALLY! 


The  Sepco  Ultra-Violet 
Water  Sterilizer  is  the 
modern  answer  to 
water  purification 
problems.  Used 
throughout  the  world 
in  farms,  rural  homes, 
country  schools,  motor 
courts,  bottling  plants,  camps,  highway 
restaurants,  industries  —  wherever  water 
must  be  drawn  from  unprotected  sources. 

Uses  no  chemicals.  Adds  no  taste  or 
odor.  Operates  automatically 
from  std,  electric  current.  Puri¬ 
fies  contaminated  water  to 
meet  U.  S.  Public  Health 
Standards  by  exposing  it  to 
almost  20  feet  of  special  cold 
cathode  ultra-violet  tubing. 

Tubes  last  for  years.  Fool 
proof.  Requires  no  attention. 

Purifies  up  to  400  gallons 
per  hour.  Connects  into  any 
water  supply  system.  Made 
by  Sepco,  water  appliance 
specialists  for  over  40  years. j 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET 
‘•Safe  Drinking  Water” 

Cut-away  view  showing  4  bacteria-' 
destroying  ultra-violet  tubes.  Stain¬ 
less  steel  tank  is  72"  high  x  12"  diam. 


DEALERS!  Write  for  details. 


SEPCO  CORPORATION 


Pottstown,  Pa. 


NATURAL 

LIGHTWEIGHT 


Made  from  your  old  one  . . . 


New  Process  Saves 
Money  <• 

Priced  ^ 

Low  As 

New  Professional 
Method  makes  beautiful  per¬ 
fect-fitting  plastic  plate  from  old, _ 

cracked  loose  plates  WITHOUT  IMPRESSION. 


DENTAL  PLATE 


30  DAY  MNCY-BACK  TRIAL 

YOU  can  have  gorgeous,  natural -looking,  perfect- 
fitting  false  plates  that  are  comfortable,  healthful 
and  prideful.  From  your  old  plate  we  will  make  a 
brand  new  denture  —  upper,  lower  or  partial  per¬ 
fectly  matched,  perfectly  natural.  Amazing  savings 
with  new  scientific  Clinical  method.  New  plates  re¬ 
turned  to  you  Air  Mail  usually  within  eight  hours, 
crun  iin  ynuty  Just  send  name  and  ad- 

UL.Fl  U  fill  lYlUnLI  dress  for  interesting  de¬ 
tails  of  wonderful  guarantee  that  enables  you  to  try 
your  new  plate  for  30  whole  days  to  be  sure  they  re 
EXACTLY  what  you  want.  If  not  delighted,  Clinical 
returns  every  cent  you've  paid.  Write  immediately. 

CLINICAL  DENTAL  LABORATORY,  Dept.  L-G9A 

335  W.  Madison  Street.  Chicago  6,  Illinois 


Need  Money? 

$50  YOURS.  Sell  only  100  boxes  new  Christmas  Cards. 
Other  amazing  offers.  Free  samples  imprinted  cards. 
FEATURE  BOX  ASSORTMENTS  ON  APPROVAL 
Free  Catalog.  100  Profitable  Items. 

Work  with  a  national  leader.  Write  today. 
PEN-’N  BRUSH.  DEPT.  RN-7,  139  DUANE  ST., 

NEW  YORK  CITY  13 


MAKE  EXTRA  MONEY  Ia^ku?  product! 

.  .  .  toiletries  and  household  supplies,  known  for  82 
years.  .also  other  top  nationally  adv.  items.  Liberal 
cash  income.  Beautiful  colored  catalog.  No  investment 
required.  Write  Larkin  Co.,  Dept.  RN,  Buffalo  10,  N.  Y. 


SEW  WITH  COTTON  BAGS  AND  WIN  VACATION 
IN  NEW  YORK  FOR  TWO. 

Necchi  Sewing  Machine,  Cash  Prizes.  Other  Awards! 
Enter  Contest  at  Your  State  or  Regional  Fair. 
Writs  —  COTTON  COUNCIL. 

BOX  9906,  MEMPHIS  12.  TENNESSEE 


REVOLVING  Chimney  caps.  Clocks,  Watches,  Repair- 
inn.  Catalog  FREE.  G.  D.  Shrawder,  Richfield  9.  Pa. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  'll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “  square  deal."  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Pickled  Pear,  Peach  and  Crabapple 


“Everything  is  fruit  to  me  that 
the  seasons  bring,  O  Nature.” 

And  when  the  fruit  of  the  season 
is  made  rich  with  the  sweet-sour 
flavors  that  pickling  brings,  then  the 
pear,  the  plum  and  the  bright  red 
crabapple  are  gifts  to  the  table  from 
both  Mother  Nature  and  Mother  of 
the  family. 

Here  are  three  recipes  favored  in 
our  home  to  add  to  your  collection. 

Dottie’s  Pear  Relish 

Use  8  quarts  pears  (peeled,  cored 
and  quartered),  2  dried  hot  peppers, 
or  x/2  teaspoon  ground  pepper,  8 
sweet  green  peppers,  1  quart  dill 
pickles,  2  quarts  chopped  onions,  2 
cups  salt,  4  cups  sugar,  3  tablespoons 
flour,  2  teaspoons  turmeric,  4  table¬ 
spoons  dry  mustard,  2  quarts  vinegar. 


Grind  pears,  peppers,  dill  pickles 
and  onions  in  food  chopper;  mix  with 
salt  and  let  stand  overnight.  In  the 
morning  drain  off  liquid;  cover  pulp 
with  cold  water  and  drain  again.  Mix 
sugar,  flour,  turmeric  and  mustard 
with  vinegar;  stir  until  smooth  and 
boil  5  minutes.  Add  ground-pear  mix¬ 
ture;  heat  to  boiling  and  boil  5 
minutes;  stir  constantly.  Pour  into  hot 
sterilized  jars  and  seal  immediately. 

Spiced  Plums 

Use  5  pounds  plums,  3  pounds 
sugar,  1  tablespoon  cinnamon,  1  pint 
vinegar,  y2  tablespoon  whole  cloves, 
V2  tablespoon  whole  allspice. 

Wash  plums  and  prick  with  a  fork 
or  large  needle.  Boil  remaining  in¬ 
gredients  together  5  minutes.  Pour 


boiling  syrup  over  plums.  Let  stand 
3  days,  then  lift  out  plums,  boil  down 
syrup  until  quite  thick,  add  plums 
and  heat  to  boiling.  Pour  into  hot 
sterilized  jars  and  seal.  Makes  about 
5  pints. 

Pickled  Crabapples 

Use  4  quarts  crabapples,  2  cups 
vinegar,  5  cups  brown  sugar,  1  table¬ 
spoon  whole  cloves,  2  sticks  cinna¬ 
mon,  1  tablespoon  whole  allspice. 

Wash  crapapples  and  remove  blos¬ 
som  end.  Do  not  pare.  Combine  re¬ 
maining  ingredients  and  simmer  to¬ 
gether  20  minutes.  Add  apples  a  few 
at  a  time  and  simmer  until  tender. 
Pack  apples  in  hot  sterilized  jars 
adding  syrup  to  cover  apples.  Seal. 
Makes  6  pints.  Doris  E.  Stebbins 

Connecticut 


Open  Windows 


Irresistable  Lace! 


I  like  the  windows  open,  whate’er  the  day  may  be, 

So  I  can  catch  the  fragrance  of  all  the  things  I  see: 

The  apple  bough  deep-bending  beneath  its  weight  of  fruit, 

A  hayfield’s  clover  blossom,  an  elderberry  shoot, 

A  back  road’s  dusty  blowing,  an  acre  gold  with  grain 
And  the  dry  earth  sighing,  following  the  rain. 

Sometimes  floors  are  dampened  or  sunshine  fades  the  rug, 
Perhaps  the  room’s  invaded  by  a  green  and  silk-winged  bug; 

Yet  I  keep  the  windows  open,  so  that  as  the  seasons  pass, 

I  am  blessed  with  beauty  without  benefit  of  glass. 

New  Jersey  —  Winifred  E.  Koeck 


R.N.Y.  Times — Old  and  New 


Certainly  I  remember  Glory  Hill 
Notes.  In  fact,  there  is  little  about 
the  R.  N.  Y.  family  of  years  ago  that 
I  don’t  recall. 

I  too  contributed  but,  like  a  lot 
of  others,  I  lost  most  of  my  family, 
either  through  death  or  marriage,  so 
that  now  I  am  “the  last  leaf  on  the 
tree”,  as  far  as  the  Ashville,  N.  Y., 
home  is  concerned. 

Very  few  women  are  a  howling 
success,  ail  alone,  and  surely  I’m  not 
the  type  to  remain  by  myself  with¬ 
out  my  people.  So  I  came  to  town 
and  worked  for  a  number  of  years. 

Now,  because  employers  have  to 
be  insured,  and  elderly  folks  add  too 
much  to  the  expense  of  insurance,  I 
work  no  longer  except  for  myself. 
Still,  I  do  a  lot  of  things  too.  I  miss 
very  few  of  the  regular  church  ac¬ 
tivities  of  which  there  are  several 
here.  We  also  have  a  thriving 
Golden  Age  Club,  which  I  hope  all 


towns  have  but  am  quite  sure  some 
do  not. 

Our  Golden  Age  group  meet  every 
Friday;  we  entertain  ourselves  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  It’s  surprising  how 
many  interesting  things  can  be  as¬ 
sembled  by  a  group  “past  60.”  Some¬ 
times  we  play  games  and  I  don’t 
know  but  a  nice  game  is  just  as 
much  fun  at  60  as  at  16.  Quite  often 
we  have  pictures  of  places  members 
have  been  to:  Florida,  California,  a 
Dutch  Tulip  Festival  and  some  day 
we’re  having  pictures  shown  by  a 
man  who  toured  Russia  this  Spring. 
We  meet  in  the  church  basement 
which  is  also  a  dining  room. 

If  any  of  you,  who  knew  The 
R.  N.  Y.  years  back,  do  not  have  a 
Golden  Age,  I’d  say  you  better  or¬ 
ganize  one:  you’ll  have  fun  and  be 
glad  that  you  lived  to  enjoy  it. 

(Mrs.)  E.  M.  Anderson 

Pennsylvania 


5797.  A  lovely,  lacy  looking  cape  crocheted 
in  the  always-popular  pineapple  motif.  It 
packs  easily  for  travelling-wear  indoors  and 
out.  Complete  crochet  instructions. 

No.  5797  —  just  25  cents  —  mailed  to  The 
Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  Street, 
New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

Send  25  cents  more  today  for  the  1951 
issue  of  our  needlewoi'k  ALBUM,  a  treasure 
chest  of  designs  for  nimble  fingers. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


School  Times 9  Good  Times 

8494.  A  smart  companion  for  blouses  and  sweat¬ 
ers.  Slim  skirt  in  waist  sizes  24,  25,  26,  28,  30,  32. 

Size  25,  1  yard  of  54-inch.  25  cents.  8494 


8123.  Sew-easy  casual 
that’s  a  half-size 
special.  Sizes  12%, 
14%,  16%,  183/2,  20  y2, 
22%,  24%,  26%.  Size 
14%,  35  bust,  4%  yds. 
of  35-in.  25  cents. 

Basic  FASHION,  Fall 
&  Winter  ’57  is  a  com¬ 
plete  sewing  guide  for 
every  home  dress¬ 
maker.  Don’t  miss  it; 
send  25  cents  now  for 
for  your  copy. 


Please  print  your  name,  full  address, 
pattern  number  and  size  desired.  Send 
orders  to  The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333 
W.  30th  St,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


Smoothing  Sweater  Troubles 


Sweaters  of  nylon,  orlon  and  acrilon 
are  apt  to  have  the  surface  pill.  That 
means  the  yarn’s  nap  rolls  up  into 
soft  balls  like  pills. 

A  way  to  remove  the  little  soft 
yarn  pills  that  roll  up  on  nap  of 
sweaters  made  of  the  synthetic  yarns 
(orlon,  acrilan  and  nylon)  is  to  fast¬ 
en  the  sweater  surface  with  pins  to 
a  piece  of  cardboard,  so  it’s  smooth 
and  firm  where  you  are  working. 
Then  take  a  curved  manicure  scis¬ 
sors,  holding  the  scissors  so  that  the 
points  are  facing  upward,  and  snip 
off  the  pills  with  the  curved  edges 
of  the  blades.  Work  carefully  and 
you  won’t  cut  the  fibers. 

You  may  buy  a  nylon  or  other 
synthetic  yarn  sweater  marked  “all 
nylon,”  etc.,  and  the  yarn  is  all 
nylon.  However,  the  ribbon  bands 
down  the  fronts  that  hold  the  but¬ 
tons  and  button-holes  may  not  be 
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nylon,  which  causes  the  fronts  to 
shrink  more  than  the  yarn  and  the 
sweater  to  lose  its  shape.  Nylon 
bands,  or  pre-shrunk  bands,  do  not 
shrink.  It  is  this  bettter  kind  of  thing 
that  makes  a  sweater  cost  more,  but 
it  makes  a  big  difference  in  the  last¬ 
ing  quality,  both  in  looks  and  wear. 


Those  Rapid  Rabbits 

We  have  all  sizes  of  wild  rabbits 
on  the  lawn,  especially  early  morn¬ 
ings  and  evenings.  The  smallest  ones 
skip  through  the  pickets  of  the  fence 
so  fast  that  just  about  all  you  see  is 
the  white  tail  disappear.  Some  day 
soon,  these  bunnies  are  going  to  get 
the  surprise  of  their  young  lives; 
they’ll  dash  for  the  pickets  and  get 
stuck  there.  It’s  the  lawn  clover  and 
my  flowerbed  leaves  that  are  making 
them  so  fat!  P.  S. 


Meadow  Brook  — Albert  Cole’s  200-acre  farm  in  Red  Hook,  N.  Y. 


A  recent  winner  of  the  Stockbridge  School’s  "S”  Charm,  A1 
Cole  operates  a  highly  successful  apple  orchard.  He  is  a  Trustee 
of  the  Red  Hook  School  Board,  Director  of  The  New  York 
State  Farm  Bureau  and  serves  his  community  in  many  other 
ways.  We  are  proud  to  have  this  outstanding  farmer  and  citizen 
as  a  Director  of  his  local  NFLA  and  former  PCA  Director. 


- - LONG  TERM - » 

t 

LOW 
COST 

i 

FEDERAL  LAND  BANK 
MORTGAGE  LOANS 

thru  your  local  National 
Farm  Loan  Association 


THRIFTY 
OPERATING 
LOANS  thru 


your  local  Production 
Credit  Association 


For  full  information, 
see  your  local  as¬ 
sociations,  or  write: 
Dept.  R-101,  310 

State  Street,  Spring- 
field,  Mass. 


Federal  Land  Bank  and  Production  Credit  Loans 


Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 
New  Way  Without  Surgery 

Science  Finds  Healing  Substance  That  Does  Both — 
Relieves  Pain — Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (Special)  —  For  the 
first  time  science  has  found  a  new 
healing  substance  with  the  astonish¬ 
ing  ability  to  shrink  hemorrhoids 
and  to  relieve  pain— without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently 
relieving  pain,  actual  reduction 
(shrinkage)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all  — results  were 
so  thorough  that  sufferers  made 


astonishing  statements  like  “Files 
have  ceased  to  be  a  problem!” 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  (Bio-Dyne*)  — discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  H.*  At  your 
druggist.  Money  back  guarantee. 

*Beg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


HELP  WANTED 

Woman  with  car  to  sell  subscriptons  to 
The  Rural  New  Yorker  on  liberal  com¬ 
mission  basis.  Full  or  part  time.  Experi¬ 
ence  helpful,  but  not  necessary.  Some 
territory  open  in  New  York,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  New  England.  For  further 
details,  write  Circulation  Manager,  The 
Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  St., 
New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


NEW  SPRING  WOOLENS 

Send  for,  FREE  SWATCHES,  of  FALL’S 
smartest  all  wool,  and  part  wool  mater  als. 
Fashion’s  newest  numbers.  Beautiful  plaids, 
and  tweeds.  Rich  solid  color  flannels.  Amaz¬ 
ingly  low  prices.  Buy  direct  from  MILL. 
Make  coats,  suits,  dresses,  sport  shirts,  chil¬ 
dren’s  wear,  etc.,  at  home  SAVE  DOLLARS. 

HOMESTEAD  WOOLEN  MILLS,  INC. 

DEPT.  R-8,  WEST  SWANZEY,  N.  H. 


SEND  A  FRIEND  A  TRIAL  SUBSCRIPTION 
TO  THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


months 


for  25c 


Friend1  s  Name . 

R.  F.  D . Box  . Street.... 

Post  Office . State 


Your  Name . 

Address  . . . . 

(We  will  send  a  gift  card  bearing  your  name.) 
THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER,  NEW  YORK  1,  N.  Y. 
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Harder  Silos  ore  your  best  buy 
because  they  are  time-tested — 
serving  farmers  for  more  than 
50  years. 


HARD-STONE 


Harder  Silos  have  tremendous 
durability,  minimum  moisture 
and  acids  absorption  and  un¬ 
believable  resistance  to  every 
single  cause  of  concrete  de¬ 
terioration. 


HARDER  SILOS 


Write  Harder  Silo  Co.,  Coble- 
skill,  N.  Y.,  today  for  literature. 


CONCRETE  STAVE 


Here’s  the  Device  that  Replaces 
Rag  and  Bucket ! 

vinelab  ® 

>  UDDER  WASHER 


Holds  op  to  4 
Gols.  of  Solution 


A  remarkable  device 
that  saves  time, 
cuts  bacteria  and 
improves  milk  grade.  One 
solution  sanitizes  50  cows. 
Flows  without  waste  from 
tough  plastic  bag  into  soft, 
self-cleaning  pad.  One 
squeeze  eliminates  used 
solution — gravity  instantly 
replaces  it  with  a  new  sup¬ 
ply.  Moyes  with  you  from 
cow  to  cow  by  wire  strung 
over  gutter  or  carrier.  See 
your  dealer  or  write  us  for 
prices  and  literature. 

VINELAND 
LABORATORIES  INC. 
VINELAND,  N.  1. 


/ASHES  THE  UDDER" 


Move  it  fully  loaded 
—pulled  and  powered 
by  your  tractor.  Guar¬ 
anteed  capacity  of  100 
bu.  shelled  com  or  135 
bu.  small  grain  per 
hour.  A.S.C.  financed. 
Write  for  bulletin. 


LAKESHORE  MFG.  CO. 

3338  Republic  Ave. 
Minneapolis  26,  Minn. 


CONTOUR  PLOW 

with  A  USED  CRAWLER! 


No  need  to  pay  big  money  when  you  buy  a 
used  crawler  tractor.  Get  maximum  power, 
work  faster  on  hillsides,  uproot  rocks,  fill  in 
gullies  and  ditches,  change  grades  with  a 
husky,  used  tractor  from  State. 

Ask  for  State’s  pocket  list  of  used  equipment. 
It's  free.  Just  write  Art  D.  Cook. 


Ill 


Equipment 
Companies 
372S  N.  Front  St.,  Harrisburg  Pa. 

8  Big  Outlets  Serving  N.Y.,  Vt.,  Pa. 


DRAINS  cellars,  cisterns,  wash  tubs;  "7  ?§ 
IRRIGATES  -  CIRCULATES  -  SPRAYS  tiV1 


Pumps  3.000  GPH ;  450  GPH  80'  high;  or 
1.800  GPH  from  25'  well.  Use  Va  to  %  HP 
motor.  Coupling  included  free.  1"  in¬ 
let;  %"  outlet.  Stainless  steel  shaft. 

Won’t  rust  or  clog  I . $7.95 

Heavy  Duty  Ball-Bearing  Pump 
Up  to  7.500  GPH;  or  3,000  GPH 

from  25'  well.  1%"  inlet;  1"  out-  — - - 

let  $12.95.  Postpaid  if  cash  with  order  Don  t  delay— 
send  for  yours  todav!  MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE. 
LABAWCO  PUMPS  .  BelleMead  193.  New  Jersey 

10.000  GALLONS 

_  BATTLESHIP  GRAY 

Exterior  Paint,  sultabl#  for  motal  or  wood,  porfeet 
condition,  packed  In  ftve-gallon  stool  eano.  Caneella* 
tion  on  iaroa  Marina  order.  PrUa  $6.00  per  5  gal.  eaa. 
Cheek  with  order.  F.O.B.  RAHWAY.  NEW  JERSEY. 
COMMERCIAL  CHEMICAL  CO.,  RAHWAY.  N.  J. 


PATENTS 


Write  for  Information  oa 
what  steps  an  inventor  should 
take  to  secure  a  patent. 

PATRICK  D.  BEAVERS 

942  Columbian  Bldg.,  Washington  1,  D.  C. 

CANADIAN  MANUFACTURER  of  FIRST  GRADE 
BALER  and  BINDER  TWINE  desires  distributors. 
Write  to  —  DOON  TWINES.  Limited, 
KITCHENER,  ONTARIO 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  set 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  : 


It  is  usually  the  child  ivho  clinches  the  pony  sale. 


Out  for  his  first  ride  —  and  mighty  proud  too. 


Art  Van  Buskirk  of  Moorestoivn,  Pa., 
with  two  of  his  Shetlands. 


Pictures- — L.  B.  HOFFMAN 


At  a  typical  pony  auction  in  Blue  Ball,  Pa. 


When  a  Shetland  shoivs  aptitude,  he  is  trained  in  jumping. 


II  wits  ten  years  ago  that  Art  Van  Buskirk 
decided  to  devote  his  hilly  acres  in  southeastern 
Pennsylvania  to  pony  raising.  Today  he  keeps 
an  average  of  00  Shetlands  on  the  farm  and  is 
still  trying  to  build  up  the  stock  which  an  ever¬ 
growing  market  is  constantly  trying  to  reduce. 

Pony  raising  is  extremely  economical.  The 
Shetland,  which  Mr.  Van  Buskirk  breeds  exclu 


sively,  can  live  on  grass,  except  for  small  amounts 
of  grain  fed  to  weaning  colt's.  A  native  of  Scotland, 
the  Shetland  is  used  to  a  rigorous  climate,  sparse 
feeding  and  rugged  terrain. 

There’s  >a  boom  on  today  in  the  midget  horse 
business  and  the  end  is  nowhere  in  sight.  That’s 
one  good  reason  why  Arthur  Van  Buskirk  is  glad 
he  made  the  decision  to  switch  to  raising  ponies. 
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Looking  Like  Champions 


(Continued  from  Page  450) 

but  be  sure  to  clip  the  short  hair  off 
the  tail  bone.  Start  at  a  point  three 
or  four  inches  above  the  long  hair 
at  the  top  of  the  switch.  Continue  the 
clipping  up  the  switch,  blending  the 
hair  on  the  tail  smoothly  into  the 
rump. 

The  rough  surface  of  the  horns 
may  be  smoothed  rather  easily  with 
a  horn  and  hoof  rasp  or  by  scraping 
with  pieces  of  broken  glass.  The 
scraping  is  usually  done  from  the 
base  of  the  horn  to  the  tip.  Do  not 
try  to  smooth  the  horns  completely 
at  one  session.  You  need  to  scrape 
the  surface  down  gradually,  especi¬ 
ally  on  the  younger  animals,  to  pre¬ 
vent  sore  spots  and  bleeding. 

After  you  have  scraped  the  horn 
surface,  sand  it  to  give  it  a  smooth 
appearance.  Fine  sandpaper  and 
emery  cloth  are  excellent  for  this. 


Once  you  have  attained  a  smooth  sur¬ 
face,  wax  and  polish  the  horns  to  a 
high  gloss.  Many  suitable  polishes 
are  on  the  market;  metal  polishes  can 
also  be  used. 

The  Day  Before  the  Show 

After  you  have  washed  your  ani¬ 
mals,  let  them  rest  in  a  freshly 
bedded  stall,  but  keep  the  manure 
picked  up  so  the  animals  will  not  lie 
in  it. 

Feed  grain  and  water  at  regular 
times  but  reduce  the  amount,  especi¬ 
ally  at  the  evening  feeding,  to  in¬ 
sure  a  keen  appetite  the  following 
day.  Add  a  little  salt  to  the  grain  so 
the  animal  will  develop  some  thirst. 
You  should  give  your  cattle  a  good 
supply  of  mixed  hay  the  night  be¬ 
fore  the  show. 

On  the  morning  of  show  day,  feed 
the  regular  amounts  of  grain,  beet 


pulp  and  hay,  but  withhold  water 
until  an  hour  before  the  animals 
enter  the  ring.  Cattle  that  will  not 
be  shown  until  afternoon  should  be 
given  only  a  part  of  their  water  re¬ 
quirements  in  the  morning.  After 
your  animals  have  been  watered,  you 
may  give  them  some  more  beet  pulp, 
grain  and  hay.  When  the  hollow  tri¬ 
angular  space  in  front  of  the  hip  on 
the  left  side  has  filled  out,  the  ani¬ 
mal  is  probably  full  enough. 

Do  not  over-bag  entries  in  the 
milking  classes.  Try  to  find  out  when 
they  will  be  judged  and  milk  them 
far  enough  in  advance  to  produce 
only  a  normal  distension  of  the 
udder.  Each  animal  must  be  handled 
as  an  individual,  of  course,  and  be 
bagged  according  to  her  stage  of 
lactation  or  needs. 

Every  animal  has  the  right  to  be 
at  its  best  on  show  day.  Dragging  an 
animal  into  the  ring  without  prepa¬ 
ration  is  as  inexcusable  as  wearing 
a  dirty  pair  of  overalls  to  a  party. 


Before  entering  the  ring,  brush  off 
her  coat,  touch  up  her  horns  and 
hoofs,  fluff  the  switch,  and  put  a  neat 
good-fitting  halter  on  her.  Spray  the 
animal's  legs  and  underline  with  a 
fly  repellant;  she  will  stand  more 
quietly.  The  showman  himself 
should  dress  neatly,  preferably  in 
white. 

There  is  no  substitute  for  years  of 
experience  in  feeding,  fitting  and 
showing  cattle,  but  a  clear  under¬ 
standing  of  show-ring  requirements 
and  procedures  can  make  the  job 
much  easier. 


Effect  of  Antibiotics  on 
Mastitis 

Of  the  20  or  so  kinds  of  infection 
which  can  cause  mastitis,  just  four 
produce  99  per  cent  of  all  cases,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  American  Veterinary 
Medical  Assn.  The  commonest  type, 
which  is  caused  my  streptococcus 
agalactia,  is  most  easily  controlled 
with  antibiotics. 

To  determine  the  significance  of 
the  types  of  mastitis  caused  by 
hemolytic  (i.e.,  red  blood-corpuscle 
dissolving)  staphylococci  bacteria, 
veterinary  scientists  in  Canada  have 
been  investigating  dairy  herds  by 
testing  and  then  classifying  the 
quarters  of  the  udder  in  each  cow 
as  normal,  chronically  infected  or 
acutely  infected.  The  status  of  the 
quarters  was  considered  as  negative 
for  mastitis  when  no  abnormal  or¬ 
ganisms  were  found,  as  carriers  when 
organisms  were  present  without  an 
increase  in  white  cells,  and  positive 
when  infectious  organisms  and  an 
above-average  number  of  white  cells 
were  present. 

Thirty  per  cent  of  the  quarters  in 
the  test  herds  were  actually  classed 
as  positive,  and  neither  autogenous 
bacterin  nor  sporadic  antibiotic 
treatment  proved  helpful  in  them. 
During  a  year  of  regular  antibiotic 
treatment,  23  quarters  of  16  cows 
remained  free  of  organisms,  26  quar¬ 
ters  stayed  continuously  infected,  10 
infected  quarters  became  negative, 
and  five  negative  quarters  became 
carriers.  Five  of  the  16  cows  were 
sold  because  they  would  not  respond 
to  any  treatment. 

The  effectiveness  of  antibiotic 
treatment  seems  to  depend  on  the 
condition  of  the  udder  and  the 
duration  of  the  infection  before 
treatment  is  started,  veterinary  scien¬ 
tists  report.  But  no  single  course  of 
treatment  is  as  effective  as  a  com¬ 
plete  program  of  mastitis  control  and 
prevention  under  veterinary  super¬ 
vision. 

Cool  Rams  Assure  More 
Lambs 

The  conception  rate  of  ewes  bred 
early  in  the  season  can  be  improved 
by  keeping  rams  cool  during  the 
summer  months,  according  to  the 
American  Veterinary  Medical  Assn. 
The  volume  of  semen  produced  by 
rams  kept  under  normal  conditions 
and  by  those  kept  in  an  air-con¬ 
ditioned  room  was  not  significantly 
different,  but  samples  taken  between 
August  20  and  September  24  showed 
28.5  per  cent  more  activity  of  the 
spermatozoa  from  cooled  rams  than 
from  those  on  pasture. 

Lambing  percentages  of  the  ewes 
bred  early  in  the  season  were  50 
Per  cent  for  the  rams  in  the  air- 
conditioned  room  and  13.3  per  cent 
f°r  the  control  animals.  The  em¬ 
bryonic  death  loss  was  higher  in  ewes 
bred  to  the  rams  kept  at  normal 
seasonal  temperatures. 


BULK  COOLER 

£S  -  ^ _ _ 


JUST  NAME  THIS  NEW 


MODEL  E 


We  need  a  name  for  this  brand  new  tank  in  our  model  E  series  and  the  one  who  comes  up  with  the  right  name 
gets  a  prize  of  a  brand  new  240  gallon  (Name)  Steinhorst  Bulk  Cooler  pictured  below!  However,  winner 
may  exchange  this  model  with  full  allowance  for  a  larger  size  bulk  cooler.  Pick  a  name  that  you  think  fits  the 
model  .  .  .  one  that  is  appropriate  and  can  be  used  in  advertising  and  has  meaning  to  the  dairyman.  Just  to 
help  you  pick  the  right  name,  we  are  outlining  the  outstanding  features  of  this  new  model! 


•  Available  in  180  and  240  gallon  sizes  only. 

•  Economy  Sized  for  the  producer  with  up  to  240  gallons  of  milk  on 
every-day  or  every-other-day  pickup. 


DON'T  DELAY 
MAIL  A  NAME  TODAY ! 


CONTEST  RULES 


SHIPPED  FREE 
TO  YOUR  DAIRY! 

Installation  and  Condensing 
Unit  not  included  in  Prize 


THEY'RE  EASY! 

Write  in  the  name  you  think  best  fits  the  new  model. 

Use  this  official  entry  blank  or  a  plain  sheet  of 
paper. 

Contest  is  open  to  any  dairyman  or  immediate  mem. 
ber  of  his  family  of  the  Confinenfal  United  States. 

This  contest  is  not  open  to  employees  (ond  their 
immediate  families)  of  Emil  Steinhorst  and  Sons, 

Inc.,  or  Steinhorst  dealers  or  distributors  or  com¬ 
panies  and  individuals  doing  business  directly  with 
Emil  Steinhorst  &  Sons,  Inc. 

Entries  must  be  postmarked  no  later  than  September 
15,  1957  and  received  no  later  than  September  25, 

1957.  Your  entries  must  be  your  own  work  and  sub-  >  ft  1*  S*  !  ^  I  JIL  !L  ENTRY  R  I  A  Ikl 

mitted  in  your  own  name.  >  or  *  «  *  K  BW  ■  Em  ■  SA  fc  wm 

Entries  will  be  judged  by  Farquhor  &  Company,  Inc.,  |§|  MAIL  TO:  Farquhar  &  Company,  Inc. 

on:  earliest  postmark,  originality  and  cppropri-  m  »  t-  ,  X  _ 

ateness.  All  entries  become  the  unrestricted  property  Sft  Name  the  lank  Contest Room  7058 

of  Emil  Steinhorst  &  Sons,  Inc.,  ond  none  will  be  «  First  National  Bank  Bldg, 

returned.  In  case  of  ties,  early  postmark  and  neat-  f®||  ....  „  .  ,  ,  3 

ness  will  determine  the  winner.  Utica  2,  New  York 

I#  1  •»•••* ram!n9  *• new  ww  e . 

winner's  name  will  be  available  to  any  contestant  WS& 

who  encloses  with  his  entry  a  self-addressed,  S||  . 

stomped  envelope.  NAME  (Print) . 

This  contest  is  subject  to  federal,  state  and  local  1 

laws,  ordinances  and  regulations,  and  is  not  open  i  ^  ADDRESS 

to  contestants  in  any  area  where  state  or  local  ' 

laws,  ordinances  or  regulations  render  participation  (jf  Rpp  qjve  directions) 

illegal.  ‘  3  . 

DEALER  INQUIRIES  INVITED  . 

Imm  N  My  dairy  farm  has . milking  cows 

Signature . 


•  Economy  Styled  that  saves  you  dollars  and  still  gives  you  Steinhorst 
Quality  that  lasts  for  years. 

•  Complete  with  controls— ready  for  installation  and  connection 
to  the  condensing  unit  that  fits  your  requirements. 

•  Direct  Expension  type  cooler  with  dependability  and  economy 
in  operation. 

•  All  stainless  steel  interior,  rounded  inside  corners  and  sanitary 
approved. 

•  Hinged  double  lids  give  complete,  sanitary  pro¬ 
tection. 

•  Non-churning  agitator  gives  rapid  cooling 
and  safe  holding. 

•  All  controls  are  located  in  one  place  for 
your  convenience. 

•  Low  design  makes  easy  pouring,  easy 
cleaning  —  everything  is  in  reach. 

•  Designed  for  every-day  or  every-other- 
day  pickup. 


Contest  Closes  September  15,  1957 


August  17,  1957 
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Farmstead 
at  the 
Fair 

By  L.  L.  BOYD 


In  the  barn  at  the  left  in  the  Farmstead  at  Neiv  York  State  Fairgrounds  in 
Syracuse,  the  cows  self-feed  silage  and  hay.  On  the  right  is  the  loafing  shed 
nnd  tn  the.  rear  the  efficient  milking  varlor. 


In  the  foreground  on  the  left  is  the  farm  shop  and  machinery  storage  build¬ 
ing  where  so  much  in  maintenance  and  repair  can  be  accomplished.  On  the 
right  is  the  sun-adapted,  ventilated  and  insulated  poultry  house. 


How  would  you  feed  a  BEST  OF  BREED? 


The  award  for  highest  per  cow  butterfat  pro¬ 
duction  in  1950  was  given  by  the  New  York  State 
Jersey  Cattle  Club  to  a  herd  which  was  fed  grass 
silage  prepared  with  Citrus  Pulp.  For  the  past 
seven  years,  many  dairymen  have  successfully 
used  Citrus  Pulp  for  the  preparation  of  grass 
silage.  Because  Citrus  Pulp  is  a  high  carbohy¬ 
drate  concentrate  it  provides  an  energy  source 
to  latic-acid-forming  bacteria  which  is  important 
to  the  production  of  good  grass  silage. 

Since  1935,  Florida  Citrus  Pulp  has  proved 
itself  a  versatile  product  in  the  dairy  industry, 
not  only  on  silage  production,  but  primarily  as  a 
dairy  ration  in  planned  feeding  programs. 

Recent  feeding  tests  at  the  University  of  New 
Hampshire  using  a  hay-grain  mixture  and  a  hay- 
citrus  pulp  mixture  showed  that  from  an  energy 
standpoint  the  hay-citrus  pulp  mixture  equalled 
the  hay-grain  mixture.  The  results  further  in¬ 


dicated  that  citrus  pulp  aids  considerably  in 
raising  the  nutritive  value  of  grain  mixture  ra¬ 
tions. 

Previous  tests  have  shown  Florida  Citrus 
Pulp  to  have  a  74.9%  total  digestible  nutrient 
content,  a  7.1%  T.D.N.  increase  over  beet  pulp 
and  a  7.4%  increase  over  gound  oats.  Citrus 
Pulp  contains  trace  elements  that  aid  in  skeletal 
development  and  also  contains  proven  milk  stim¬ 
ulating  factors. 

Processed  from  the  peel  and  pulp  of  fresh 
citrus  fruit,  dried  Florida  Citrus  Pulp  is  a  highly 
palatable  feed.  No  special  equipment  is  needed 
to  handle,  or  store  Florida  Citrus  Pulp  and  it  is 
usually  fed  in  its  dry  form 

If  you  have  a  feeding  problem  you  should 
investigate  Florida  Citrus  Pulp  —  you’ll  find  the 
answer  on  “how  to  feed  a  best  of  breed”  —  or  a 
high  production  herd.  Write  for  information. 


Write  for  your  copy  of  the  booklet 
about  Florida  Citrus  Pulp  —  gives( 
complete  analysis  and  feeding  in-, 
structions.  Write  to: 


P.O.  BOX  1459  •  WINTER  HAVEN  •  FLORIDA  •  DEPT. 

SUNSHINE  FEED  FOR  CATTLE 


Reproduction  of  animal  illustration,  suitable  for  framing,  available  on  request  at  no  charge 


0  one  can  afford  to  miss 
the  Farmstead  exhibit  at 
the  1957  New  York  State 
Fair.  There  you  will  see 
ways  to  make  farming  more 
interesting  and  challenging. 
The  buildings  and  equip¬ 
ment  at  the  Farmstead  go  a  long 
way  toward  making  it  possible  to  do 
more  work  in  shorter  time  with  less 
physical  effort  than  was  required  in 
previous  years. 

The  Farmstead  is  a  working  farm 
right  on  the  Fairgrounds.  A  loose¬ 
housing  dairy,  a  laying  house,  and  a 
farm  shop  and  machinery  storage  are 
grouped  around  a  farmyard  which  in 
1958  will  also  include  a  farm  home. 
Representatives  of  cooperating  Farm¬ 
stead  sponsors  will  serve  as  hosts  at 
the  Fair. 

The  Dairy  Buildings 

You  will  see  beautiful  Ayrshire 
cattle  in  the  loose-housing  dairy. 
There,  too,  is  the  four-stall,  lane-type 
parlor  where  cows  are  milked  with¬ 
out  stooping,  or  stepping  across  gut¬ 
ters,  and  without  carrying  milk.  In 
the  same  building  are  the  milk 
house,  a  toilet,  and  two  box  stalls  for 
small  calves  or  sick  animals.  This 
building  is  constructed  convention¬ 
ally,  but  it  is  well  insulated;  a 
gambrel  roof  provides  plenty  of  over¬ 
head  space  for  bulk  storage  of  grain. 
At  milking  time,  cows  are  let  into  the 
parlor  through  remotely  controlled 
doors;  similar  doors  are  installed  for 
letting  out.  While  being  milked,  the 
cows  receive  grain  that  flows  by 
gravity  from  the  overhead  storage 
down  through  a  meter  which  the 
milker  adjusts  for  each  cow.  Because 
the  cows  stand  32  inches  above  the 
operator’s  work  floor,  their  udders 
are  near  eye  level  for  ease  in  clean¬ 
ing  and  in  detection  of  injuries.  The 
milking  parlor  is  kept  clean  by  hosing 
water  into  conveniently  located 
drains.  Some  milking  parlors  are  cold 
in  Winter  but,  if  properly  insulated 
and  provided  with  heating  devices, 
;hey  can  be  almost  as  comfortable  as 
a  living  room.  Warm-air  furnaces, 
hot-water  radiators  and  electrical 
heaters  provide  economical  comfort. 

Milk  passes  through  a  glass  pipe¬ 
line  from  the  cow  to  a  refrigerated 
bulk  tank  in  the  milkhouse.  The 
pipeline  itself  is  cleaned  in  place  by 
a  recirculation  process  using  chem¬ 
icals.  The  bulk  storage  tank  is  rinsed 
by  the  driver  of  the  pickup  tank 
truck  when  he  gets  the  milk;  later  it 
is  thoroughly  cleaned.  An  electric 
water  pump  and  storage  tank  provide 
a  continuous  supply  of  water,  which 
is  heated  by  an  electric  heater.  If 
the  considerable  heat  produced  by 
the  refrigeration  unit  of  the  bulk 
tank  is  not  sufficient  to  prevent  freez¬ 
ing,  a  small  electric  heater  is  pro¬ 
vided.  Screened  doors  and  an  electric 
fan  remove  much  of  the  heat  in 
Summer.  A  good  concrete  floor  and 
hard  impervious  walls  make  cleaning 
an  easy  task. 

The  exercise  yard  is  paved  so  that 
it  will  not  become  muddy  and  so  it 
can  be  cleaned  easily.  A  water  tank 
is  out  there,  too.  The  yard  serves 
additionally  as  a  first-class  road  for 
cows  between  their  bedded  and  feed¬ 
ing  areas.  Properly  planned  so  as  to 
be  protected  from  the  wind,  cows 
spend  considerable  time  on  it  even 
on  cold  winter  days. 

Effort  is  reduced  to  a  minimum  in 
the  feeding  area.  Next  to  the  pole 
building  that  covers  a  paved  alley, 
with  a  silage  bunk  on  one  side  and  a 
hay  rack  and  storage  on  the  other, 
is  the  silo,  with  a  mechanical  un¬ 
loader.  While  an  augur-type  conveyor 
usually  distributes  silage  along  the 
bunk,  frequently  a  self-unloading 
wagon  is  used  instead. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  feeding 
alley,  baled  hay  is  moved  to  a  fixed 
hay  rack.  It  is  easy  to  store  either 
baled  or  chopped  hay.  Bales  are  fir»t 
stacked  directly  from  the  wagon  and 
then  with  only  a  small  elevator  as  the 
pile  grows.  Chopped  hay  is  stored 
with  an  elevator  or  blower.  Ground 
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level  storage  lends  itself  to  the  use 
of  a  hay  dryer,  too,  so  that  high 
quality,  early-cut  hay  can  be  made. 
The  paved  alley  between  the  silage 
bunk  and  the  hay  rack  is  cleaned 
with  a  tractor  and  blade. 

The  bedded  area  is  a  pole-type 
building  open  on  the  south  to  provide 
ventilation  and  sunshine.  The  bed¬ 
ding-pack  generates  enough  heat  to 
give  the  cows  a  “mattress”  at  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  75  to  80  degrees.  A  layer 
of  straw  is  placed  on  the  bedded  area 
each  evening.  Usually  about  1.5  tons 
of  straw  are  required  for  each  cow 
during  the  stabling  season. 

The  Poultry  House 

The  laying  house  is  also  a  pole- 
type  building,  with  durable  alumi¬ 
num  roofing  and  siding.  It  requires 
little  maintenance;  there  is  some  in¬ 
sulation  from  summer  heat.  The  solar 
design  incorporates  a  long  roof  over¬ 
hang  for  summer  shade,  but  insulat¬ 
ing  glass  windows  for  winter  sun. 
The  ceiling  of  the  building  is  well 
insulated,  the  walls  partially.  Imper¬ 
vious  hardboard  is  on  the  walls  near 
the  floor;  the  chickens  cannot  pick  it. 
The  asphalt  floor  has  been  found 
serviceable,  but  it  should  be  smoother 
for  easy  cleaning.  Ceilings  should 
always  be  insulated  and  rodent  bar¬ 
riers  placed  along  the  wall  if  no  floor 
is  used,  however. 

Two  new  systems  of  poultry  man¬ 
agement  are  shown.  In  one  pen, 
perches  are  tiered  over  a  pit;  feeders 
and  waterers  are  also,  so  droppings 
are  concentrated  in  one  area.  A 
mechanical  cleaner  can  be  installed 
in  the  pit  to  remove  droppings  at 
frequent  intervals.  The  ventilation 
comes  from  a  24-inch  electric  fan 
exhausting  air  from  the  building. 

The  second  pen  has  slats  to  keep 
the  birds  above  the  paved  floor.  This 
system  should  result  in  mostly  clean 
eggs;  the  slatted  floor  is  16  inches 
above  the  pavement.  Droppings  are 


removed  whenever  a  new  group  of 
birds  is  placed  in  the  pen  or  when 
manure  builds  up.  Both  pens  are  pro¬ 
vided  with  roll-away  nests  which  also 
help  keep  the  eggs  clean.  These  nests 
are  very  convenient  from  which  to 
gather  eggs.  Egg  quality  is '  main¬ 
tained  by  rapid  cooling  in  a  built-in 
12  foot  square  refrigerated  egg  room. 

Farm  Shop  and  Machinery  Storage 

The  farm  shop  and  machinery  stor¬ 
age  building  has  alternate  doors,  but 
no  posts  at  all.  The  trussed  rafters 
were  fabricated  on  the  ground  and 
then  put  in  place  on  four-foot  cen¬ 
ters.  On  two-by-fours  placed  flatwise 
two  feet  apart  are  nailed  girts  for  the 
metal  roofing.  The  roofing  is  fast¬ 
ened  in  place  with  lead-head  nails. 
Eave  troughs  and  down  spouts  carry 
roof  runoff  away  from  the  building 
so  that  erosion  near  the  foundation 
is  eliminated;  the  interior  of  the 
building  is  dry. 

Masonry  blocks  form  the  walls,  but 
concrete  blocks  were  used  for  -  the 
foundation.  Reinforcement  is  an¬ 
chored  in  all  short  side-wall  buttres¬ 
ses.  The  doors  are  10  feet  high  and 
12  and  14  feet  wide. 

Machines  can  be  put  under  cover 
for  repairs,  and  the  shop  can  be 
heated.  The  cinder  block  walls  and 
the  cement  asbestos  board  ceiling 
make  it  very  fire-resistant. 

Expensive  and  productive  farm 
buildings  should  be  protected  from 
lightning,  so  we  have  installations  in 
which  farmers  will  be  interested.  Of 
interest,  too,  will  be  woven-wire 
fence  attached  to  sure-treated  wood 
posts  and  also  light,  strong  aluminum 
gates  opening  into  the  farmyard. 

An  inspection  of  the  Farmstead 
will  prove  of  real  interest  to  all 
farmers,  and  we  hope  you  will  be 
sure  to  pay  us  a  visit.  Besides,  we 
want  to  get  comments  from  everyone 
because  we  know  there  is  nothing  so 
good  that  it  cannot  be  made  better. 


NOLD  FARM  SUPPLY 
ROME,  NEW  YORK 


"What's  in  a 

PATZ  LINK? 


"Everything"  say  thousands 
of  Patz  Bam  Cleaner  Users. 

“It’s  a  specially-designed  patented  Barn  Cleaner  Link  without 
pins  to  rust,  bend,  bind  or  stretch.  It’s  a  deep  forged  and 
hammer-formed  link  with  steel  and  strength  concentrated  in 
rounded,  full  bearing  one-piece  ’eye’  and  'hook’.”  Rounded K- 
Corners  throughout  provide  complete  flexibility  for  90  degree 
right  or  left  hand  turns  or  45  degree  elevations  .  ,  .  without 
jamming  or  binding.  No  other  Barn  Cleaner  Chain  possesses 
equal  strength  and  flexibility! 

GET  THE  PATZ  BARN  CLEANER  FACTS  .  .  .  FIRST. 
You  11  be  surprised  today  .  .  .  grateful  for  years  to  come. 

©  1957 

Patz  The  Patz  link  weighs  over  2  lbs.;  measures 

Company  2%«"  x  7V2"  and  is  protected  by  patent 

number  2,712,760. 


RUPTURE-EASER 


T.M.  Reg.  U.S.  Pat.  Off.  (A  Piper  Brace  Truss) 


A  strong,  form-fitting  washable  support  for 
reducible  inguinal  hernia.  Back  lacing  adjust¬ 
able.  Snaps  up  in  front.  Adjustable  leg  strap. 
Soft,  flat  groin  pad.  No  steel  or  leather  bands. 
Unexcelled  for  comfort.  Also  used  as  after 
operation  support.  For  men,  women,  children. 
Mail  orders  cive  measure  around  lowest  part  of 
abdomen  and  state  right  or  left  or  double.  We 
prepay  postage  except  on  C.O.D.’i. 

PIPER  BRACE  CO. 

811  Wyandotte  Dept.  RY-87,  Kansas  City  3, Mo. 


Rice  Potato  Diggers  lowrapr'ce 

(Repairs  for  all  Models).  Full  information  on  request. 
RICE  MFG.  CC.,  Box  A,  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


^  ECONOMY  WITH  COMPLETE  COMFORT 


OWN  AN  AUTOMATIC 

RITEWAY 

COMPLETE  COMBUSTION 

HOME  FURNACE 

For  HOT  AIR,  STEAM, 
or  HOT  WATER. 

**  Write  for  free  literature 


RITEWAY  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Box  6C  Harrisonburg,  Va. 


VISIT  US  AT  THE  NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR 


REGISTER  TO  WIP 

This  Modern  Uprig 
Home  Food  Freeze 


VISIT 

EASTERN'S  BOOTH 
in  the 

Dairy  Building 

• 

NEW  YORK 
STATE  FAIR 
August  30 
to 

September  7 


This  handsome  16-cubic-foot  Upright  Home  Freezer, 
with  a  capacity  of  520  pounds  of  frozen  food,  will  be 
given— absolutely  free— to  some  lucky  visitor  to  our 
booth  at  the  New  York  State  Fair  in  Syracuse  August  30 
September  7  inclusive. 

Visit  us  in  the  Dairy  Building.  See  this  ultra-modern 
freezer  on  display.  Simply  sign  your  name  and  address, 
The  winner's  name  will  be  drawn  on  Saturday,  Septem¬ 
ber  7th,  at  12  Noon.  Winner  need  not  be  present. 


THE  RICH  PLAN 
1957  Model  Upright 
Home  Freezer 


MILK  PRODUCERS 

COOPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 

Executive  Offices  .  .  .  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

anizati on  of  Dairy  Farmers  for  DAIRY  FARMERS 


August  17,.  1957 
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Calcium  Supply 
Grinding  Action 
from  the  same  bag 


g§| 

fill 

■ 

HI 


Saves  you  time 
and  money  these  ways: 


Gives  the  laying  bird  all  the  calcium  she  needs  and  does  an 
adequate  grinding  job. 

Calcite  Crystals  cost  less  than  oyster  shell.  Go  to  your 
dealer  and  compare  prices  yourself! 


Doesn’t  require  separate  hoppers  for  grit  and  calcium. 
Saves  equipment  cost;  saves  time  and  labor. 


With  a  2-in-l  calcium  supplement,  birds  have  more  room 
for  extra  feed  that  -means  extra  eggs. 

Calcite  Crystals  also  provide  essential  trace  minerals. 

Why  buy  2  when  1  is  better 

See  your  local  dealer  for 

LIME  CREST  PRODUCTS 

Made  by  limestone  products  corp.  of  America,  newton,  n.  3. 
World's  Largest  Producer  of  Crystalline  Calcite  Products 


Babcock’s  New  Advance  Order  Dis¬ 
count  is  now  in  effect.  Please  write 
and  tell  us  how  many  chicks  you 
want  and  when  you  want  them. 

We’ll  book  your  order  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  new  money  saving 
advance  order  discount.  Also,  we'll 
mail  you  our  new  catalog. 

Sincerely,  MONROE  C.  BABCOCK 
BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM,  INC., 
ROUTE  3-R,  ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 


White  Leghorn  Pullets 

5000  MARCH,  APRIL  and  MAY  HATCHED 
ALL  FROM  OUR  OWN  STOCK. 

LAYERS  OF  LARGE  WHITE  EGGS 
RANGE  RAISED  AND  PERFECTLY  HEALTHY 

Brookside  Poultry  Farm 

E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop., 

BOX  R,  SERGEANTSVILLE,  N.  J. 

DAY  SPECIAL  —  Blood-tested  Chicks.  All 

Heavies  Rocks  Reds,  Crosses:  $6.50-100:  $12-200. 
He  aw  Leghorn  Broiler  cockerels  $2.00-100.  Ship  at 
once  C.O.D.  Klines  Poultry  Farm-  Strausstown,  Pa. 

_  BABY  CHICKS  —  $6.25-100  C.  0.  D.  — 

white  Rocks.  White  Crosses,  New  Hampsnires 
Also  3-week-old  chicks  25c.*»c!l-D^rice^ 

BELLEFONTE  PO U LT R Y  FARM 
BELLEFONTE  70, _  PENNSYLVANIA 

1080  EGGS  IN  EVERY  HEN.  Why  not  learn  the  big 

secret  and  keep  LAYERS  5^®'*  *r®9 

bulletin.  SINE.  RN-7.  QUAKER ,  OWN,  PA. 

PEAFOWL:  BLUE,  WHITE,  BLACK  SHOULDERED 

1956  Pairs  $30:  1955  Pairs  $45.  Breeders 

A.  H.  CHAMBERS,  Maple  Lane  Farms,  Kingston,  N.Y. 


GUINEAS 


PURE  WHITE  BREEDERS  NOW  LAYING 
THREE  HENS,  ONE  COCK  $10.00 
ALSO  SOME  DAY  OLD  KEETS 
DREXEL  TURKEY  FARM,  EDGEMONT.  PENNA, 

MALLARD  TYPE  DUCKS,  ALSO  WH.  CRESTED 
O.HENORICKSON,  COBLESKILL,  NEW  YORK 

PIGEON  BARGAINS:  5-20  Pair  Colored  Homer;  Few 
Whites.  HENDRICKSON  FARM.  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


INTT 


iNOW  WHITE  TITANIUM  .  LEAD  and  OIL 
GUARANTEED  NOT  TO  PEEL 
4  95  Value.  Factory  Price,  $2.25  Gallon.  Free  Samp!* 
SNOW  WHITE  COMPANY 
t.  N.  Y„  TOLEDO,  OHIO 


TAKE  THE  RUST  out 
of  your  WATER  SUPPLY 


No  need  for  rust  spots  on  laundry. 
No  more  discolored  bath  tubs, 
wash  bowls  and  sinks.  A  Diamond 
Iron  Removal  Filter  removes  all 
iron,  also  filters  out  other  foreign 
matter  .  .  .  leaves  water  sparkling 
clear  —  and  palatable.  Easy  to 
install.  Cost  is  moderate.  For  fur¬ 
ther  information,  write: 


'DIAMOND 


Oshkosh  Filter  and  Softener  Co. 
Oshkosh  Wisconsin 


OPPORTUNITY  FOR 
MIDDLE-AGED  MAN 

We  need  a  few  reliable  men 
to  act  as  our  local  represen¬ 
tatives  and  take  subscriptions  to 
The  R.  N.-Y.  Liberal  com¬ 
missions  allowed  on  both  new 
and  renewal  orders.  Each  man 
is  given  exclusive  territory  and 
can  earn  substantial  income. 
Must  own  car.  References  re¬ 
quired.  Write  — 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


—  READ  —  “THE  BACKWOODS  JOURNAL”  — 
SAMPLE  COPY  10  CENTS 
LOG  CABIN  LIFE,  OLD  FORGE  2,  N.  Y. 


Eggland 
at  the 
Fair 


ing  out  eggs  in  laying  cages.  Methods 
of  preparing  eggs  to  maintain  their 


Eggland,  one  of  the  fine  attrac¬ 
tions  at  the  1957  New  York  State 
Fair  in  Syracuse  Aug.  30-Sept.  7, 
will  naturally  feature  eggs.  Its  theme, 
“Poultry  and  Eggs  Around  the 
World”,  will  give  both  producers  and 
consumers  a  real  opportunity  to  see 
our  poultry  industry  in  action.  Eggs 
and  poultry  will  be  presented  in  such 
a  variety  of  foreign  and  domestic 
fashions  and  all  of  the  booths  are  to 
be  so  festively  arrayed  that  Eggland 
is  bound  to  give  a  boost  to  our 
business. 

Onondaga  County's  poultry  asso¬ 
ciation  is  setting  up  a  Parisian  cafe 
where  an  assortment  of  egg  drinks 
will  be  sampled  and  enjoyed.  At 
another  special  booth,  favorite  for¬ 
eign  poultry  and  egg  specialties  can 
be  tasted:  recipes  for  these  flavorful 
dishes  will  be  presented  to  all.  Eggs 
and  birds  to  be  cooked  in  a  new 
electronic  oven  will  give  an  idea  of 
what  is  to  come  to  poultry  in  the 
kitchen  of  the  future.  Modern  prac¬ 
tices  of  producing  and  distributing 
high  quality  eggs  will  be  portrayed: 
eggs  will  be  candled,  sized  and  pack¬ 
ed,  demonstrating  how  the  top 
quality  of  New  York  State  eggs  is 
maintained  all  the  way  from  hen  to 
household.  Birds  will  be  busy  turn- 


flavor  and  nutritive  value  will  be 
presented. 

Because  the  vitamins  and  minerals 
essential  to  good  health  are  so  abun¬ 
dant  in  eggs,  an  Eggland  exhibit 
will  reveal  how  much  less  they  cost 
in  eggs  than  if  purchased  in  drugs. 
The  power  of  poultry  and  eggs  for 
people  is  sure  to  be  felt.  Ways  to 
decorate  eggs  for  feasts  and  parties 
will  be  shown,  and  there  will  be 
backyard  barbecuing  of  chicken; 
turkeys  and  ducks  will  tempt  with 
tasty  treats.  A  visitor  can  try  French 
toast  with  New  York  State  maple 
cream.  For  the  youngsters,  there  will 
be  a  poultry  puppet  show,  and  4-TI 
will  present  demonstrations  with 
chickens,  eggs,  turkeys  and  broilers. 
Over  all  of  Eggland,  Miss  Anne 
Fresn  will  reign  as  N.  Y.  State’s  1957 
Poultry  Queen. 

A  special  feature  of  Eggland, 
which  is  sponsored  by  N.  Y.  State 
Poultry  Council,  PENB  and  Cornell 
University,  is  the  Empire  State 
Barbecuing  Contest.  Men  and  women 
from  all  over  New  York  will  match 
their  cooking  and  serving  skills.  To 
be  judged  by  a  group  of  tender 
taste  and  texture  experts,  the  barbe¬ 
cue  contest  gets  under  way  at  3:00 
p.  m.  on  Wednesday,  September  4. 

For  all  good  eggs  of  the  poultry 
world  from  August  30  to  September 
7,  it’s  “heigh-ho  come  to  the  fair”, 
the  New  York  State  Fair — and  Egg¬ 
land— at  Syracuse.  C.  E.  Ostrander 


Poultry  Feeding  and 
Disease  Control 

In  technical  reports  at  the  poultry 
meeting  in  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  recently, 
Prof.  G.  F.  Heuser  of  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity  suggested  that,  although  more 
experimentation  is  needed,  high- 
level  feeding  of  antibiotics  —  100 
grams  per  ton  of  feed  —  to  laying 
birds  might  be  economical.  The 
Connecticut  Egg  Laying  test,  he 
said,  reveals  about  a  five  per  cent 
production  advantage  for  layers  on 
the  antibiotics.  Prof.  F.  W.  Hill  re¬ 
ported  a  straight-line  relationship  be¬ 
tween  a  poultry  ration’s  energy  and 
production  efficiency.  The  chicken  is 
an  extremely  efficient  energy-using 
machine,  he  said,  and  there  is  “no 
limit”  to  the  energy-performance  re¬ 
lationship.  Tests  show  that  it  takes 
5.7  pounds  of  a  so-called  low-energy 
feed  of  1,070  calories  to  make  a 
dozen  eggs,  he  said,  while  it  requires 
only  4.6  pounds  of  a  high  1,370-one 
and  just  4.2  pounds  of  a  very  high 
1,460-calorie  ration  containing  five 
per  cent  tallow.  Dr.  M.  R.  Kare  re¬ 
ported  that  chickens  have  an  “ex¬ 
cellent”  sense  of  taste,  “excellent” 
vision,  “good”  sense  of  hearing,  but 
only  “rudimentary”  sense  of  smell. 
Because  they  can  detect  flavors  50 
times  more  easily  in  water  than  in 
feed,  he  was  not  too  hopeful  of  early 
success  with  fluid  rations  for  birds. 
It  was  his  opinion  that  it  is  “impossi¬ 
ble  to  kill  a  bird.  .  .with  salt”  if 
it  has  enough  water. 

Dr.  P.  P.  Levine  reported  that 
there  is  increasing  belief  that  the 
CRD  “virus”  is  nothing  but  a  “down- 
to-earth  bacteria.”  Streptomycin  in¬ 
jection  once  did  seemingly  kill  the 
organism  but  now  does  not  always, 
1  he  said,  and  the  CRD  situation  is  a 


“confused  state  of  affairs.”  Dr.  M. 
Sevoian  of  the  University  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  recommended  furazolidone 
as  the  best  protection  against  infec¬ 
tious  hepatitis  in  chickens;  terra- 
mycin,  aureomycin  and  magnamycin 
are  also  good,  he  said.  These  ma¬ 
terials,  plus  streptomycin,  are  like¬ 
wise  effective  protectants  against 
synovitis,  he  added.  Prof.  A.  F. 
Gannon  of  Georgia  reported  that  in 
some  cage-laying  operations  in  his 
State — they  amount  to  only  about  10 
per  cent  of  the  total  flocks — the  fly 
problem  is  being  taken  care  of  by 
so-called  soldier  or  Lucerne  flies, 
whose  larvae  eat  up  larvae  of  house¬ 
flies.  Adult  soldier  flies  do  not  seem 
to  inhabit  the  hen  houses  at  all. 

B. 


From  a  Hen's  Eye  View 

“Oops,  here  he  comes  again.  Won¬ 
der  what  he  has  now?  Something  in 
a  bottle.  Never  see  anything  just  like 
that  in  this  henhouse  before.  I  had  a 
hunch  he’d  be  along  with  something 
new.  Heard  him  talking  to  the  ser¬ 
vice  man  this  morning.  Complaining 
about  the  egg  production  again. 
Honestly!  You’d  think  we  poor  girls 
were  machines! 

“I’ll  never  forget  that  day  I  got  out 
through  the  broken  wire.  How  nice 
the  earth  felt  to  scratch  in.  The 
green  stuff  growing  in  it  tasted  so 
good,  too.  Wish  I  could  get  all  I 
wanted  of  that.  Perhaps  he  would 
get  his  egg-every-day  he  wants  then. 
I  had  a  peculiar  feeling  out  there,  as 
if  things  were  not  always  this  way. 
Guess  I  am  just  a  dreamer  at  heart. 

“Might  as  well  lay  this  egg  and  get 
it  over  with,  or  we’ll  get  this  new 
stuff  all  week.”  P.  Grace 

New  Hampshire 
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How  to  save  Birds  and  Profits 

from  BLUE  COMB 

(THIS  fS  THE  DANGER  PERIOD) 


Egg  production  and  profits  drop  fast  this  time  of 
year  if  blue  comb  (nonspecific  enteritis  or  pullet 
disease)  gets  into  your  laying  flock. 

But  you  don’t  have  to  stand  by  helplessfy  watch¬ 
ing  your  income  disappear. 

Move  in  fast  -  with  AUREOMYCIN  Chlorte- 
tracycline  Soluble  in  the  drinking  water.  Save  egg 
production  and  profits  the  easy,  dependable  way! 

AUREOM\  CIN  Soluble  mixes  readily  and  dis¬ 


solves  completely  in  the  water.  Your  birds,  even 
when  off  feed,  will  usually  drink  and  take  in  uni¬ 
form  amounts  of  AUREOMYCIN. 

Don’t  fear  blue  comb  —  fight  it  successfully  with 
AUREOMYCIN  Chlortetracycline  Soluble,  the 
wide-range  antibiotic  more  effective  against  more 
diseases.  Available  from  your  veterinarian,  drug¬ 
gist,  feed  store  or  hatchery.  For  free  literature 
write  AMERICAN  CYANAMID  COMPANY,  FARM  AND 
HOME  DIVISION,  NEW  YORK  20,  NEW  YORK. 
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chlortetracycline. 


MORE  EFFECTIVE 
AGAINST  MORE  DISEASES 

SOLUBLE 


August  17,  1957 
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Steel  roofing  is 
strong,  thrifty, 
good-looking  too 

A  roofing  of  galvanized  steel  has  the  strength  to  hold  up 
under  snow  loads  and  stays  put  in  high  winds.  When 
properly  applied  it  is  leakproof  even  in  heavy  rains.  It  is 
clean  and  attractive  to  the  eye,  and  its  zinc  coating  protects 
it  for  years  against  corrosion  and  weather. 

You’ll  find  galvanized  steel  is  easy  to  handle  and  install. 
A  hammer  and  shears  are  the  only  tools  needed,  and  the 
sheets  nail  in  place  just  like  any  other  roofing  material. 
The  large  sheets  help  to  keep  the  job  moving  along  fast. 

Bethlehem  Galvanized  Steel  Roofing  is  available  in  the 
four  styles  shown  below.  A  talk  with  your  dealer  will  help 
you  select  the  style  best-fitted  to  your  needs.  He  can  help 
you  estimate  the  quantities  you’ll  need.  You’ll  be  surprised 
at  the  thrifty  low  cost! 
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BETHLEHEM  CORRUGATED 
GALVAHIZED  SHEETS 

Sheet  steel  in  its  strongest 
form,  also  easiest  to  lay. 
Great  rigidity  permits  use 
•with  open-slat  or  purlin-style 
roof  with  pitch  greater  than 
3  in.  per  ft.  Available  in 
1  Va  in.  and  2  Vi  in.  corruga¬ 
tions,  for  either  roofing  or 
siding,  and  in  plain  or  copper¬ 
bearing  steel. 

BETHLEHEM  GALVANIZED 
ROLL  ROOFING 

Can  be  used  economically  on 
any  tight-sheathed  roof  with 
a  pitch  low  enough  to  work 
on.  Gives  excellent  protection 
against  wind  and  rain,  since 
laps  are  actually  seamed  to¬ 
gether  to  exclude  all  moisture. 
Rolls  are  50  ft  long/ with  cov¬ 
ering  width  of  24  in. 


BETHLEHEM 

STORMPROOF  ROOFING 

Weather-tight  sheets,  designed 
to  give  full  protection  in  severe 
weather.  Special  side-  and 
end-lap  features  allow  mois¬ 
ture  drainage,  prevent  end- 
lap  siphoning.  Covering  width 
24  in.,  sheet  lengths,  6  ft  to 
12  ft.  Available  in  plain  or 
copper-bearing  steel. 

BETHLEHEM  V-CRIMP 
GALVANIZED  SHEETS 

Ideal  for  use  under  a  wide 
variety  of  conditions,  combin¬ 
ing  protection  with  attractive 
appearance.  Can  be  nailed 
down  very  tightly  making 
them  especially  good  in  areas 
where  high  winds  prevail. 
Available  in  5-V  style,  in 
plain  or  copper-bearing  steel 
and  in  6  ft  to  1 2  ft  lengths. 


BETHLEHEM 

GALVANIZED  STEEL  ROOFING 


BETHI|EHEM 

steel 
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Enclosed  is  a  clipping  concerning 
Knitting  Center  Inc.  It  looks  as  if 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  getting  a  bunch  of 
“no-goods”. 

Ohio  c.  m. 

I  am  enclosing  a  clipping  from 
Canton,  Ohio,  concerning  Stark  Knit¬ 
ting  Center,  which  is  self-explana¬ 
tory.  Just  another  of  the  many  gyp 
schemes. 

Ohio  c.  c.  b. 

Strick  Matador  Corporation  of  Buf¬ 
falo,  N.  Y.,  maintains  Knitting  Cen¬ 
ter,  Inc.  in  Cleveland;  Stark  Knitting 
Center  in  Canton;  National  Knitting 
Company  in  Dayton  —  all  in  Ohio. 
Messrs.  Morris  Baren  and  Sam  Stein 
appear  as  officers  in  all  companies. 
Strick  Matador  sells  knitting  ma¬ 
chines  made  in  Germany.  In  Cleve¬ 
land,  Knitting  Center,  Inc.,  advertised 
for  knitters.  They  agreed  to  sell  $300 
Strick  Matador  knitting  machines  at 
$348  on  the  installment  plan.  The 
women  buying  the  machines  were  ad¬ 
vised  that  they  could  sell  stoles 
through  a  New  York  City  concern, 
but  the  concern  was  not  interested. 
The  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 
brought  an  “injunctive  action”  against 
Knitting  Center,  Inc.,  for  violation 
of  the  minimum  wage  law.  Home¬ 
workers  averaged  30  cents  per  hour, 
in  many  cases  less  than  10  cents  per 
hour.  Knitting  Center,  Inc.,  no  longer 
operates  in  Cleveland.  Stark  Knitting 
Center  of  Canton  agreed  in  writing 
to  buy  the  finished  products  and  re¬ 
sell  them  at  twice  the  cost.  The  plan 
called  for  workers  to  buy  yarn  from 
the  company  which,  it  was  stated, 
would  cost  less  and  therefore  help 
with  payments  on  the  machines.  Stark 
Knitting  Center  gradually  cut  off  the 
supply  of  yarn,  and  workers  were 
finally  advised  that  the  company  had 
“gone  broke”.  A  sign  on  the  door 
stated  the  business  was  closed.  This 
concern  no  longer  operates  in  Can¬ 
ton.  There  is  now  a  report  about  a 
concern  called  National  Knitting 
Company  in  Dayton.  They  also  sell 
Strick  Matador  machines.  The  Strick 
Matador  Corporation  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
is  the  subject  of  other  complaints. 
Officers  of  this  company,  Messrs. 
Baren  and  Stein,  were  also  connec¬ 
ted  with  B  &  S  Wholesale  Food  Com¬ 
pany,  Pay-Less  Food  Plan,  Inc.,  and 
later  with  Merit  Provision,  Inc.,  and 
sold  freezers  with  the  understanding 
that  purchasers  could  buy  food  at 
wholesale  to  stock  the  freezers.  The 
clients  were  unable  to  purchase  the 
food  as  promised  but  under  the  con¬ 
tract  they  were  obliged  to  continue 
payments  on  the  freezers.  It  was  a 
great  loss  to  the  customers.  The  plan 
was  worked  on  the  same  basis,  as  we 
see  it,  as  the  knitting  machine 
scheme. 

The  agent  of  the  concern  I  wrote 
about  came  here  this  afternoon  and 
gave  me  a  check  for  the  powder 
which  he  is  taking  back.  Thanks  for 
the  help.  a.  a. 

New  Jersey 

Chandler-Marshall  Laboratories  fi¬ 
nally  refunded  the  money  paid.  This 
is  especially  gratifying  since  the  re¬ 
ports  received  indicated  the  concern 
has  been  in  difficulty  with  the  gov¬ 
ernment. 

In  June  of  last  year  I  sent  an  order 
to  Sara  Francis  Drake  of  Sedley, 
Virginia,  for  500  tomato  plants  and 
200  sweet  potato  plants.  I  did  not 
get  the  plants,  nor  has  my  money 
been  returned.  I  wrote  the  firm  about 
it,  and  there  has  been  no  reply.  It 
was  not  so  much  the  money,  but  they 
should  either  send  the  plants  or  re¬ 
fund  the  money. 

Pennsylvania  d.  m. 

This  happened  in  June  of  1956.  The 
concern  has  failed  to  answer  any  de¬ 
mands  for  payment. 


Another  MARIETTA  silo 
may  be  the  answer  to 
your  winter  feed 


I  THERE’S  I 
STILL  | 
|  TIME 
TO  BUILD 


If  your  present  silo  capacity 
cannot  hold  all  the  silage  you 
produce  and  need  for  balanced 
feeding,  then  another  Marietta 
silo  is  a  profitable  investment. 

Whether  it’s  your  first  or 
tenth  Marietta  silo  you’11  profit 
by  its  many  time  and  labor  sav¬ 
ing  advantages  ...  its  strong, 
fire-safe,  air-tight  concrete 
stave  construction. 


Raise  the  value,  efficiency 
and  productivity  of  your  farm 
by  adding  a  Marietta  silo  this 


BRANCH  OFFICES:  Baltimore  21,  Md.,  Charlotte 
O,  N.C. ,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Jamestown,  N.Y. 

Send  complete  details  on  Marietta 
concrete  silos  and  easy  payment  plan . 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY  STATE 


r? 

Try  DR.  BARRON’S 

New  FOOT 

CUSHIONS 

HELPS  WHEREl 

IT  HURTSlJ 

/•**:**' 

J  ON  A  PILLOW! 

Do  your  feet  hurt  _ _ 

when  you  walk  or  stand?  Dr.  Barron  s  NEW  FOOT 
CUSHIONS  give  blessed  relief!  Take  painful  pressure 
off  CORNS,  CALLOUSES,  SORE  HEELS,  ACHING 
ARCHES,  CUSHION  and  relieve  sore,  painful  spots  on 
soles  of  your  feet — help  support  WEAK  ARCHES,  ab¬ 
sorb  foot  and  body  shocks.  Light,  spongy,  ventilate! 
Wear  in  any  shoes.  GET  QUICK  RELIEF  from  HEEL 
TO  TOES.  Dr.  Barron  says:  “Wonderful  for  tired, 
aching  feet.”  Happy  customer  writes  “The  calloused 
places  have  disappeared.  .  .arches  are  now  strong 
as  ever.  .  .1  can  walk  or  6tand  for  hours.” — T.  8.. 
Commerce,  Texas.  SEND  NO  MONEY!  Pay  postman 
$1.98  for  PAIR  or  $5.50  for  3  pair  plus  postage  (or 
remit  with  order,  we  pay  postage).  STATE  SHOE 
SIZE  AND  IF  MAN  OR  WOMAN.  30-DAY  TRIAL 
GUARANTEE.  Money  back  if  no  blessed  relief!  FREE 
—Dr.  Barron’s  extra  “FOOT  HEALTH  ADVICE”  sent 
free  with  order  to  help  keep  your  feet  healthy.  Order 
NOW!  ORTHO  PRODUCTS,  INC., 

DEPT.  5-H.  181  EAST  75  ST..  NEW  YORK2I.N.  Y. 
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Subscribers’  Exchange 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  Wanted:  Attendants,  male  and  female. 

Salary  $3,002  per  year.  Staff  nurses,  $3,832 
per  year.  Annual  salary  increases,  less  main¬ 
tenance  (board,  room,  laundry  $9.79  per  week). 
Five  day,  eight  hour  work  week.  Annual  vaca¬ 
tion  with  pay  Paid  sick  leave.  Life,  accident 
and  health  insurance  and  Social  Security  avail¬ 
able.  Recreation:  bowling,  tennis,  swimming, 
golf.  Opportunities  for  advancement  with 
eventual  retirement  pension.  For  information 
write  Dix-ector,  Wassaic  State  School,  Wassaic, 
New  York. _ 

MEN  and  women  attendants  in  state  insti¬ 

tution  for  mental  defectives:  good  physical 
condition.  Must  be  U.  S.  citizen,  but  need  not 
be  resident  of  New  York  State.  Age  18-60. 
$2,850.00  per  year,  $510.96  deducted  for  mainte¬ 
nance  (room,  board  and  laundry).  40  hour 
week.  Write  Director,  Letchworth  Village, 
Thiells,  New  York. _ _ 

NEEDED  an  elderly  couple  without  children 

who  have  a  part  income  and  are  able  to 
work,  the  man  around  the  place  and  the 
woman  part  time  in  the  house  of  the  owners. 
A  house  on  the  place  for  this  couple  which 
can  be  occupied  at  any  time  if  the  job  is 
accepted.  The  house  is  equipped  with  auto¬ 
matic  oil  heat,  hot  and  cold  water,  bath,  etc. 
and  goes  free  with  the  job.  The  job  is  open 
now.  Inform  expected  wages  and  when  you 
can  start.  Location  Northern  New  Jersey.  BOX 
2403,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

WOMEN :  Good  home  and  steady  job  for 

mature  women.  General  helper  and  cook’s 
helper.  School  for  retarded.  Soundview,  York- 
town  Heights,  New  York. _ 

MAN  with  small  family  on  Guenrsey  farm. 

Good  machine  milker,  modern  house  with 
extras.  Good  salary.  Nicholas  Bonnema,  Route 
17-A,  Warwick,  N.  Y.  Phone  Wax-wick  55-7107. 
POULTRYMAN:  Married,  experienced,  ad¬ 

vancement,  modern  apartment,  top  salary. 

Brender’s  Leghorns ,  Ferndale ,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Housekeeper,  middleaged  preferred. 

Three  adults  in  family.  Country.  All  con¬ 
veniences.  No  washing.  Good  wages.  By  Sep- 
tember  1st.  Mx's,  Sydney  Smith,  Canaan,  N.  Y. 
TEACHERS,  houseparents,  resident,  for  ele- 
mentary  grades;  slow  children;  fine  sur- 
roundings;  also  tap  dancing  instructor,  agri¬ 
culturist,  farmer,  country  school  or  city 
branch;  year  round.  22  Buckingham  Road, 

Brooklyn  26,  New  York. _ 

WE'RE  looking  for  representatives  in  New 
York  and  New  England — plain,  solid,  hard 
working  folks  who  like  to  handle  business  on 
a  highly  ethical  basis.  The  work  is  listing  and 
selling  real  estate  on  commission.  Free  coach¬ 
ing,  advertising,  and  supplies  if  you  qualify. 
Write  for  test  questions.  Four  Efts,  Box  264- 

RNY,  Manchester,  N.  H. _ _ 

MAN :  Single,  60  years  old,  need  housekeeper, 
40-50,  in  small  farm  home  in  beautiful 
mountain  counti-y,  50  miles  from  New  York. 
All  conveniences.  Must  like  flowers,  garden 
and  dogs.  To  the  right  person,  future  security 
assurred,  BOX  2500,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

GARDENER:  One  who  loves  to  take  care  of 
a  beautiful  lawn  and  flowers  on  a  lovely 
estate  in  northern  New  Jersey.  New  air 
conditioned  home  provided.  Write  BOX  2501, 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

MAN  and  wife:  Cook  and  houseman.  Lovely 
home  in  country  near  New  York.  Separate 
apartmeirt  completely  air  conditioned.  Only 
those  interested  in  a  permanent  position  with 
security  to  apply.  Write  BOX  2502,  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ 

CHAUFFEUR-Butler  under  50,  experienced. 

To  be  butler  and  chauffeur  for  man  living 
in  both  city  and  country.  Only  those  interested 
in  a  permanent  position  with  security  need 
apply.  Write  BOX  2503,  Rural  New  Yorker. 
HOUSEKEEPER,  Protestant,  with  cooperative 
elementary  school  children,  pi-ofessional 
mans  Latham,  New  York  home.  Foods,  utili¬ 
ties,  transportation  furnished.  Outline  medical 
histories.  training,  work  expei'ience.  BOX  2504, 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

CHAUFFEUR  (private)  year  ’round  position 
offered  versatile  man.  Must  be  good  driver 
and  willing  to  do  various  odd  jobs  on  small 
estate,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.  Attractive  living 
quartei's  on  premises.  Opportunity  for  perma¬ 
nent  home  with  refined  family.  Single  or 
married  (no  children).  Age  35  to  50.  Write  full 
particulars.  Replies  confidential.  BOX  2505, 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

SUPERINTENDENT  (working)  farm  estate 
(about  35  miles  from  N.  Y.  C.)  requires  man 
experienced  gardening,  poultry,  some  produce, 
able  to  do  minor  repairs.  Excellent  living 
quarters  with  all  conveniences.  We  are  seeking 
an  industrious,  sober,  reliable  man  (prefer¬ 
ably  a  couple)  interested  in  a  permanent  home 
and  good  salai'y.  Write  full  particular's,  replies 
confidential.  BOX  2506,  Rural  New  Yorker. 
WANTED:  Men  who  like  to  work  with  cows. 

Must  be  capable  of  milking  and  taking  care 
of  40  to  45  cows.  Salary  on  contract  basis.  We 
can  arrange  a  good  deal  for  men  that  like 
and  know  how  to  take  care  of  daii'y  cows. 
No  outside  woi'k.  Furnished  houses  available 
on  farm,  also  boarding  house.  Apply  in  peison. 
Garelick  Bros.  Farms,  Franklin,  Mass. _ 

ARTIFICIAL  inseminators  needed  in  south- 
eatern  New  York.  We  will  train  you.  George 
H.  Ashley,  Copake,  N.  Y.  Distributor,  Curtiss 
IMproved  Stud  Service. _ 

ORCHARD  Foreman:  Steady  job  for  foreman 
on  apple  farm  or  man  willing  to  learn  to  be 
foreman.  Modein  house  provided.  Lawrence 
J.  Smith,  78  Milltown  Road,  South  River,  New 
J  ei-sey. _ 

HIGH  School  boy:  Strong,  honest,  willing,  for 
milking  chores;  experience  unnecessai'y, 
milking  machine.  Wages  plus  room,  board. 
Good  home;  permanent.  Folster,  Callicoon, 
New  York. _ 

WANTED:  Good  cook;  used  to  country  living. 

Must  like  children  and  dogs.  Excellent 
opportunity  for  right  person.  Mrs.  Herman 
Knaust,  P.  O.  Box  178,  Saugerties,  N.  Y. 

MIDDLEAGED  married  man  for  15  cows  and 
1,000  chickens.  F.  D.  Racine.  Cuddebackville, 
N.  Y.  Telephone  Port  Jei'vis  4-9673. 


FEMALE  Aid:  Unencumbered  middle  aged. 

Room  and  board  for  small  convalescent 
home.  Box  85,  Smithtown,  L.  I„  N.  Y. 


HOUSEKEEPER:  35-40,  for  one  adult,  modern 
rural  farm  home  in  Western  New  Yoi'k  State. 
Good  home  in  preference  to  high  wages.  No 
smoking,  drinking.  Children  welcome.  BOX 
2519,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


BIG  Daii'y  Farm  offers  steady  job,  for  general 
Dairy  Fai’m  work;  $225  a  month,  nice  house, 
milk  and  electric  free.  Married  or  single  man. 
BOX  2520,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


GOOD  OPPORTUNITY— permanent— energetic, 
experienced  married  man  for  top  dairy  herd 
and  general  farm  work,  beginning  Sept.  1st. 
Good  wages,  excellent  house,  and  better  than 
usual  privileges.  Opportunity  for  advancement. 
Write  Westfall  Farm,  RD  1,  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y., 
or  phone  collect  Montague.  N.  J.,  3-3568. 


MAN-DOG  LOVER!  Apprentice  position  as 
guide  dog  trainer.  Excellent  future,  good 
starting  salary.  Must  be  in  excellent  health. 
Live  in  suburban  New  York  area.  Age  20-33. 
Height — 5  ft.  6  in.  to  6  ft.  Give  qualifications, 
etc.,  in  first  letter  to  BOX  2527,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


COUPLE;  poultry  breeding  farm,  beautiful 
home,  $300  monthly  start.  Experience,  refer¬ 
ences.  Brender’s  Leghorn’s,  Ferndale,  N.  Y. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


FARM  and  dairy  help  for  machine  and  hand 
milkers.  Tractor  men.  yard  men.  also  poul¬ 
try  and  all  kinds  of  labors.  Quinn  Employment 
Agency,  70  Warren  St..  New  York  7.  N,  Y. 
COrtland  7-7865. 

FARM  Help:  NuWay  Placement  Bureau,  1749 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  29,  N.  Y. 
Telephone  TRalfalgar  6-9819.  Farm  help  our 
specialty.  Experienced,  reliable  men  available. 

WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class 
milkers,  poultrymen,  general  farm  workers. 
Ellinger’s  Employment  Agency,  271  Bowery, 
New  York  2,  N.  Y.  Phone;  GRamercy  3-8168-9. 
YOUNG  man  seeks  position  in  milk  plant  as 
manager  or  operator.  With  house  and  milk. 
BOX  2410,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

CHAUFFEUR,  caretaker:  Interested  in  position 
with  nice  family.  Best  references.  BOX  2507, 
Rural  New  Yorker. 

COUPLE  desires  position  on  country  estate. 

Gentleman  to  chauffeur.  Excellent  driver, 
well  educated.  State  wages.  BOX  2508,  Rural 
New  Yorker. 

MIDDLEAGED  married  man  wants  position  as 
caretaker.  Experienced  in  cattle  and  general 
farming.  Sober,  reliable.  Excellent  references. 
BOX  2509,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

COUPLE  likes  to  share  your  home.  If  you  are 
handicapped  we  could  take  good  care  of  you. 
BOX  2521,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

COW  MAN,  married,  desires  position  in  modern 
dairy;  no  field  work;  good  reference.  State 
wages,  living  conditions.  BOX  2522,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN — Gamekeeper,  38  years’  experi¬ 
ence;  incubator  expert,  caretaker,  handyman, 
business  education;  single.  BOX  2523,  Rural 
New  Yorker. 

FARMS  FOR  SALE,  TO  RENT,  ETC. 

WANTED:  All  types  bare  and  stocked  farms, 
villages  and  rural  dwellings,  stores  and 
other  types  businesses;  phone  or  write  Weris 
Real  Estate.  Johnson  City.  N.  Y. 

SOUTHERN  New  Jersey:  Country  homes. 

farms,  acreage  for  agriculture  or  industry. 
Free  list  6ent.  LeGore.  realtor.  Vineland, 
New  Jersey 

FREE  List:  Otsego  County  retirement  homes, 
farms.  John  Chermack,  Realtor,  Schenevus, 
New  York. 

RETIREMENT  homes,  farms,  businesses. 

Feinen  Realty,  Plymouth,  New  Hampshire. 

DELAWARE  County  (160  acres) :  Highly  pro¬ 
ductive  dairy  farm,  some  woodland,  excellent 
springs;  30-stanchion  barn,  large  house,  mod¬ 
ern  conveniences;  beautiful  view;  good  loca¬ 
tion;  settle  estate.  $14,000.  BOX  2419,  Rural 
New  Yorker. 

RETIREMENT  Homes:  Nothing  down.  Infor¬ 
mation,  pictures  free.  Perry,  Brier  Hill  2, 
Penna. 

FLORIDA  Tung  Grove:  20  acres,  three  years 
old.  Starts  bearing  this  year.  Bargain  price 
only  $4,500;  \\  cash,  terms  on  balance.  Located 
in  Florida’s  finest  Tung  Growing  Center  near 
famous  Panama  City  Gulf  Resort.  Best  fishing, 
hunting.  Booklet  free.  Howard  Wood,  Foun¬ 
tain,  Florida. 

FLORIDA:  Lynn  Haven,  Bay  County,  on 
beautiful  St.  Andrew  Bay.  Cool  Summers, 
delightful  Winters.  Year-round  gardening. 
Conservative,  long-established  town.  Brochure. 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Box  177-Y,  Lynn 
Haven,  Florida. 

DELAWARE  County:  211  acres  near  Delhi, 
two  barns  equipped,  barn  cleaner,  milkhouse, 
room  for  50  head.  Modern  four  bedroom  house, 
picture  window,  hardwood  floors,  sunporch, 
spring  water,  two  car  garage.  Other  buildings. 
New  York  busline  passes  door  on  Rt.  28. 
$21,900  or  $9,500  down.  BOX  388,  Armonk, 
New  York. 

FOR  Sale:  Ideal  country  home,  Dutchess 
County,  N.  Y.  9-room  house,  modern  con¬ 
veniences,  13'/2  acres  on  main  highway.  Write 
or  telephone  1924.  Edna  L.  Porter,  Stanford- 
ville.  New  York. 

HOME:  Seven  rooms,  electricity,  water,  four 
acres;  $3,900;  part  down.  Robert  D.  Martin, 
South  Acworth,  New  Hampshire. 

FREE  Catalog.  More  property  seekers  than  in 
any  preceding  Summer  are  finding  in  our 
catalog  the  answer  to  their  demand  for  plain 
facts  without  the  frills.  Tracts,  camps,  cottages, 
farms,  etc.,  etc.,  all  sizes  and  prices,  New  York 
to  Maine.  Four  Effs,  Box  264-RNY,  Manchester, 
New  Hampshire. 

FOR  Sale:  House  with  five  acres  in  White 

Mountains,  New  Hampshire,  for  quick  sale 
only  $7,500;  owner.  BOX  2510,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 

FOR  Sale:  A  beautiful  lake  snack  bar,  picnic 

grove,  apartment  in  New  Jersey  mountains. 
BOX  2511,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

FARM  for  sale:  59  acres,  7-room  house,  large 
barn,  milk  house,  hen  house;  Finger  Lakes 
Region;  $6,500.  BOX  2512,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

A  QUIET  retreat  for  summer  and  hunting 

camp.  50  acres,  (no  buildings) ;  well  water. 
Large  shade  maples.  Semi-isolated.  Some  low 
land,  pond  or  small  lake  possibility.  Abudance 
of  deer,  small  game.  iy4  mile  gravel  road  to 
popular  summer  resort  and  good  fishing.  175 
miles  from  New  York  in  Pennsylvania.  $1,500. 
Direct  from  owner,  40%  down.  BOX  2513, 
Rural  New  Yorker. 

FOR  Sale:  Bare  farm,  modern  house,  state 

road;  New  York  State.  $9,000  cash.  BOX  2514, 
Rural  New  Yorker. 

COMPLETE  country  feed  mill  for  sale,  rea¬ 
sonable  terms.  Will  advise  inexperienced 
buyer.  Fourth  owner  in  more  than  60  years, 
wishes  to  retire.  BOX  2515,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

SALE:  In  central  Pennsylvania,  farm  of  270 

acres,  70  woodland,  one  mile  from  town  of 
15,000;  excellent  industrial  site,  or  ground  for 
lots.  BOX  2516,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

FOR  Sale:  Almost  eight  acres  on  highway 

202,  Morris  Plains.  Three-room  cottage,  all 
improvements,  shed,  chicken  house,  one-half 
mile  to  stores,  church,  school.  Public  Service 
bus  passes  in  front.  BOX  2517,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 

FOR  Sale:  404  acres  with  or  without  stock  and 
tools;  35  milkers,  32  young  stock;  14-room 
house,  two  baths;  on  good  roads;  school  bus. 
Owner.  Garrett  G.  Gage,  Sr.,  R.  D.  2,  Sharon 
Springs,  N.  Y. 

FOR  Sale:  Nine  room  house,  modern  bath. 

Four  fertile  acres,  located  near  the  great 
Delaware  industrial  area.  Elizabeth  Scott, 
Sicklerville,  New  Jersey. 

TAXLESS  Homes:  Florida’s  highlands.  In¬ 
formative  literature.  Theodore  Gau,  San 
Antonio,  Florida. 

MAGNIFICENT  Views:  300  beautiful  rolling 
aci'es.  Stone  and  frame  house,  16  looms, 
three  baths,  six  fireplaces,  oil  burner,  spring 
water.  Tenant  house,  five  rooms  and  bath. 
Tenant  house,  10  rooms,  two  baths.  Old  stone 
house  to  be  remodeled.  Beautiful  stone  barn. 
67  stanchions,  two  maternity  pens,  two  bull 
pens,  hay  storage,  three  silos.  Good  frame 
barn  5-car  machine  shed.  Springs.  Brook. 
Lake.  $185,000.  Eleanor  H.  Klenen,  Fairmount, 
New  Jei-sey.  Telephone  Olwick  95. 


FARM  for  sale,  Shickshinny,  Pa. :  96  acres,  rich 
soil,  abundant  water,  harvesting  now,  18 
cattle,  350  chickens,  pigs,  modern  machinex-y; 
$25,000.  R.  C.  Harrison,  142  North  Penna  Ave., 
Wilkes  Barre,  Pa. 


COUNTRY  grocery  store  for  sale  Eight 
cabins  on  White  Horse  Pike,  seven  minutes 
to  Atlantic  City.  Excellent  year-around  busi¬ 
ness.  Modein  equipment,  stock,  living  quarters. 
Price  $25,000.  GI  appraisal,  $18,000.  For  par¬ 
ticulars  write  or  telephone  (owner),  George 
Knadler,  1272  White  Horse  Pike.  Absecon, 
New  Jersey.  Telephone  Pleasantville  2860-R13 
anytime. 


FOR  Sale:  131 -acre  daii'y  farm,  35  acres,  river 
flat,  no  flooding.  80-,  30-stanchion  barn; 
new  milk  house,  silo.  10-room  house,  two  baths, 
fireplace,  oil  heat;  insulated  aluminum,  win¬ 
dows,  screen  doors.  S.  G.  Miller,  R.  D.  2, 
Greene,  N.  Y.  Telephone  42-F-3. 

TREE  farming  opportunity  on  115  acres,  New 

Hampshire  Hills.  Rebuilt  Cape  Cod,  excellent 
condition,  beautiful  setting,  $24,000.  Fosdick, 
R.F.D.  1,  Claremont,  New  Hampshire. 

VILLAGE  general  store,  nice  home,  $12,500. 

Big  income,  150-head,  retail,  wholesale  milk 
outlet.  500  acre  farm.  Farms,  businesses. 
Wants?  Hendrickson  Bros.,  Cobleskill,  “East- 
ern”,  New  York. _ 

WAKEFIELD,  MASS.:  24  acres,  stream,  shel¬ 

tered  valley,  good  water,  woodsy  and  quiet. 
E,  Blood.  P.  O.  Box  140,  Rowley,  Mass. 

FOR  Sale:  210-acre  dairy  farm  near  Farming- 

ton,  Maine,  large  barn  equipped  with  auto¬ 
matic  watering  cups,  stanchions,  silo,  milk 
room,  chicken  house,  7-room  house,  electricity, 
jet-water  system,  excellent  hay  fields  and 
pasture,  farm  pond  and  brook,  apple  orchard, 
on  town  road;  suitable  for  country  home. 
Sacrifice  $4,900,  BOX,  104,  Rangeley”  Maine. 

FOR  Sale:  80-acre  Albany  County  farm;  8- 
room  house,  barn,  hen  house,  good  water. 

|  Marshall  Utter,  138  Holland  St.,  Syracuse, 
New  York. _ 

DAIRY  farm  operating,  30  acres,  7-room  house 

renovated,  automatic  oil  heat,  all  conveni¬ 
ences,  barn  for  12  head,  other  buildings;  $8,000. 
P.  O.  Box  43,  Dorloo,  New  York. _ 

TWO  modern  cow  barns  for  80  cows  with  all 

modern  equipment  for  rent;  also  80  acres 
land  for  rent.  Market  for  milk  available  imme¬ 
diately  on  premises.  Write  to  Somerset  Farms 
Dairy,  Middlebush,  New  Jersey. 

WHO  has  a  small  house  by  the  side  of  a  road 
— that  will  rent  cheap,  with  option  of  buying, 
some  acreage,  a  well,  and  located  on  main 
traveled  road,  so  a  living  for  two  can  be  had 
year  around.  BOX  2524,  Rural  New  Yorker. 
FOR  SALE — Excellent  Homestead  Farm,  200A 
Central  N.  Y.  BOX  2525,  Rural  New  Yorker. 
COOPERSTOWN,  N.  Y. :  Pleasant  117A.  hilltop 

farm,  4  miles  out;  good  gravel  road.  Taste¬ 
fully  modernized  home.  Barn  for  16  milkers. 
Large  springfed  lakesite,  commercial  possi¬ 
bilities.  Very  reasonable,  $9,500.  BOX  2526, 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

i8  FT.  fully  equipped  Trailer — 2  Acres;  Electric 

available.  No  water.  Price  $2,000.  Route  28, 
Glenford,  N.  Y.  BOX  2528,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


FARM:  531  acres,  in  Cortland  County,  N.  Y., 
on  macadam  road,  close  to  village  and  citv. 
Ties  for  100  head,  four  good  houses.  Will  sell 
equipped  or  bare,  direct  from  owner.  Priced 
very  reasonable.  J.  B,  Fleming,  Marathon,  N,  Y, 

205  ACRE  Farm  for  Sale.  Large,  modern  barn. 

Colonial  home,  plenty  of  water.  4%  miles 
from  Saratoga  Springs.  “Ideal  spot  for  many 
purposes.”  Principals  only.  R.  Reinhold, 
Middle  Grove.  N,  Y. _ 

FOR  Sale — near  Franklinville,  N.  Y.,  2  acres, 

trailer,  electric,  well,  school  bus.  Write  T.  J. 
Bancroft,  Snyders  Corners,  Cattaraugus,  N.  Y. 
R,  D,  _ 

4  ROOMS,  big  porch,  garage,  near  lake,  1  acre 

land,  part  woods,  good  hunting,  near  two 
hunting  clubs.  L.  Knapp,  Woronoco,  Mass. 
R.F.D.  Bates  Rd. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


AVERY’S  Golden  wildflower  honey:  5  lbs. 

$2.20;  10  lbs.  $3.95  prepaid.  60  lbs.  $11.20  not 
prepaid.  H.  J,  Avery.  Katonah,  N.  Y _ 

NEW  crop  extra  nice  white  clover  honey,  60 
pounds  $11.80  net  prepaid.  Five  pound  pail 
$2.00  postpaid.  G.  W.  Hand,  R.  D.  2, 
Cazenovia,  New  York. _ 

NEW  Honey:  Our  famous  choice  clover  New 
York’s  finest;  5  lbs.  $1.95;  case  6-5’s  $8.98. 
All  above  postpaid  third  zone.  60  lb.  cans 
$10.80;  2-60’s  $21;  5  or  more  $10.20  each.  Wild¬ 
flower  60  lb.  $10.20;  2-60’s  $19.80;  5  or  more 
$9.60  each,  (60’s  F.O.B.)  By  ton  or  pail.  How¬ 
land  Apiaries,  Berkshire,  New  York. 


COUNTRY  BOARD 


FEW  adults,  country  home,  improvements, 
quiet;  near  village,  railroad.  Greyhound  bus. 
$21,  Edna  Emerson,  Schenevus,  N.  Y, _ 

REFINED  rest  home  for  retired  folks. 

Velvador  Acres,  Box  226,  Tilton,  N.  H, _ 

MODERN  first  class  home  for  elderlys,  re¬ 

tired,  chronics,  invalids.  Box  85,  Smithtown, 
L.  I„  N.  Y.  _ ’ 

BOARD  wanted,  $12  week.  Pensioner.  Town 

preferred.  BOX  2518,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Trailer  load  deliveries.  When  writing  give 
telephone  number.  Snyder  Petroleum  Co., 
Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.  Telephone  4-5111. 


EIGHT-room  Ranch,  partly  furnished,  cellar, 

electricity,  water,  gas,  full  bath,  one  acre. 
$14,000.  ATlantic  1-7913.  Joseph  Rubino,  Box  72, 
Shirley,  Long  Island,  New  York. _ 

FLORIDA.— FARMERS:  stop  killing  yourselves 

working.  Come  to  Sunny  Florida.  The  warmer 
the  weather  gets  the  better  our  Bahia  Grasses 
grow.  Corn  and  Soybeans  really  grow.  We 
know,  we  lived  too  many  years  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  fighting  ice  and  snow  in  winter  and 
burned  up  in  the  summer.  Good  rainfall  here. 
Free  Homestead  Taxes.  No  winter  heating  bills. 
Cool  gulf  breezes  all  year.  Come  and  enjoy 
working,  living  or  if  retiring,  how  about  a 
cottage  on  the  Gulf  for  fishing  and  loafing. 
Remember  this  is  not  the  Gold  Coast,  it  is  the 
GULF  COAST.  Mary  McNaull,  R.  E.  Broker, 
Rt,  5,  Box  682,  Pensacola,  Florida. _ 

FOR  Sale;  Boarding  House,  East  Durham,  N.Y., 
Catskill  Resort  area,  established,  fully  equipped, 
operating,  10  acres,  brook.  $25,000.  F.  Rothe, 
2825  Webb  Ave.,  Bronx  68,  New  York. _ 

FOR  Sale  147  acres,  level,  50  meadow,  91 
pasture,  6  wood:  barn,  36  stanchions:  6-room 
modern  house,  $15,000.  Phone  Canajoharie 
3-5481.  W.  Campbell,  Canajoharie,  N.  Y. 

STORE  STATION  Dwelling,  live  town.  Roose¬ 
velt-  Highway.  Bargain.  Margaret  Drabert, 
Roulette,  Penna. 

SPACIOUS  Farm  House  and  Barn  on  about 
5  acre  of  tillable,  level  land.  In  small  village 
on  Route  41.  Easily  converted  to  tavern,  board¬ 
ing  houser  etc.  Substantial  down  payment. 
Eugene  Finch,  Sr.,  R.  D.  1,  Greene,  N.  Y. 

ATTRACTIVE  10A  on  2  lakes — 3A  black  muck. 

Ideal  for  rest  home,  truck,  chickens;  two 
houses,  phone,  all  conveniences;  $8,000,  terms. 
Mary  Baird,  Interlachen,  Fla. 

INCOME  producing  Home,  5  apartments;  com¬ 
pletely  furnished.  Owner  moving  to  Arizona. 
Quick  sale,  $8,500.  M.  Hallett,  Kennebunk,  Me. 


WANTED:  Antique  automobiles,  old  auto¬ 

mobile  items.  Joseph  Fass,  5  Howell  Place, 
j  Newark,  New  Jersey. _ 

CEDAR  posts,  all  sizes.  Five  foot  electric  fence 

stakes  pointed  for  driving  15  cents  at  yard. 
Cedar  poles  for  pole  barns,  penta  treated  for 
durability.  Truck  load  deliveries.  Telephone 
ORleans  9-3121.  Murray  Snell,  Northeast  Town- 
line  Road,  Marcellus,  N.  Y.  Closed  Sunday. 

FOR  Sale:  Two  hydroelectric  turbines  and 

D-C.  generators  with  panel  instruments. 
Write  Box  128,  Hopewell  Junction,  New  York. 

TOP  trefoil  hay,  15  tons  baled.  Mrs.  Holven- 

stot,  Painted  Post,  New  York. 

WANTED:  Farmall-A  or  equivalent  hydraulic 

system  side  bar,  plow,  etc.  Haag,  Staten 
I  Island  9,  New  York. _ 

|  WANTED:  Quilting  to  do  at  home,  experi¬ 

enced.  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Mast,  Hartley,  Dela- 
!  ware. _ 

NEW.  Winco  Stormaster  Power  Plant  with 

double  throw  switch.  3500  Watt  running  load. 
5500  starting  load— price  $500.  Miller  Flower 
Shop,  West  Winfield,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Old  Magic  Coal  Brooder  Stoves 

and  Hoover.  Write  10130  Star  Route,  Hoa 
Bottom.  Penna. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Dearborn  Wood  Bros  Corn  Picker, 

never  used;  also  Walk  In  Cooler.  J.  H. 
Boulli,  RFD  2,  Winsted,  Conn.  FRontier  93667. 


I 


j  WOULD  YOU  LIKE  TO  EXPAND 
'YOUR  MILKING  OPERATIONS?! 


Need  help .  .  . 

want  to  buy 
or  sell  a  farm 

or  get  a  job? 


|  We  have  a  large  dairy  farm  which  can  j 
|  be  expanded  to  handle  200  milking  1 
|  cows.  We  can  also  offer  an  excellent  I 
|  milk  market.  Will  assist  in  financing  i 
I  and  will  take  farm  or  property  in  trade.  J 


I  This  farm  is  located  between  Boston 
I  and  Worcester,  Mass.  For  full  particu- 
I  lars  write  — 

Box  817 

cave  Rural  New  Yorker 


WANTED 


Farmer  with  good  farmer  contacts  to  take  orders  for 
a  well-established  hybrid  seed  corn  company  for  next 

Spring's  delivery.  Indicate  where  you  live.  Write  _ 

BOX  8317,  CARE  THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER. 


Advertise  Here  for  Quick  Results! 

For  the  low,  low  cost  of  20c 

’  PLEASE  PUBLISH  THE  FOLLOWING: 

per  word  your  message  will 
be  read  in  more  than  300,- 

000  farm  homes  throughout  . 

the  Northeast.  Many  Rural 

New  Yorker  readers  use  . 

these  columns  consistently. 

You’ll  find,  as  they  have,  . 

that  a  small  ad  brings 

immediate  response.  . 

IT’S  EASY,  TOO.  Simply 
fill-in  the  attached  blank 

and  send  it  along  with  your  . 

remittance.  If  you  want  to 

use  a  box  number,  add  $1.00  . 

to  the  total  cost. 

Don’t  Delay ..  .Write  Today! 

NEXT  ISSUE,  SEPT.  7 
CLOSES  AUGUST  23  name 

The  Rural  New  Yorker  address 

333  W.  30th  St.,  N.Y.  1,  N.Y.  . 
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Like  a  calf,  Surge  adjusts  to  the  cow.  That’s  impor¬ 
tant,  because  no  two  cows  milk  the  same. 

First,  you  can  set  the  Surge  for  just  the  right 
downward  and  forward  Tug  &  Pull.  This  keeps 
teat  cups  safely  down  and  gets  that  last  profit  pint 
without  hand  stripping. 

Second,  you  can  instantly  vary  the  pulsator 
speed  .  .  .  slower  for  tough-teated,  hard  milkers  . .  . 
faster  for  young  heifers. 

Parlor,  Stanchion  Pipe  Line,  or  Bucket .  . .  every 
Surge  is  backed  by  Organized  Surge  Service.  Your 
Surge  keeps  on  milking  for  years. 

Copyright  1957  —  Babton  Bros.  Co. 


(URGE  SIPHON  PARLOR  PIPE  LINE 

•rings  cows  to  you  at  raised  level  . . . 
asy  to  see.  Transparent  breaker 
ups  adjust  downward  and  forward 
or  visible  Tug  &  Pull  milking. 
Cleaned  automatically  by  ELECTRO- 
5 RAIN  .  .  .  while  you  are  eating 
•reakfast  ...  or  watching  TV. 


SURGE  STANCHION  PIPE  LINE 

milks  fast  .  .  .  safe  .  .  .  clean! 
Set  surcingle  in  right  notch, 
far  forward  on  cow’s  back  for 
Tug  &  Pull  milking  with 
transparent  breaker  cups. 
Push-button  ELECTROBRAIN 
washes  line  automatically. 


$5  DOWN  puts  a  new  Surge 
bucket  milker  unit  in  your  barn. 
FREE  DEMONSTRATION  on 
your  farm. 


BABSON  BROS.  CO. of  Mew  York 


EASY 

TERMS 

on  all  Surge  Installations 
UP  TO  24  MONTHS  TO  PAY 

•  .  .  let  your  SURGE 

earn  its  way I 


842  W.  BELDEN  AVE,,  SYRACUSE  1,  N.Y 


!.«>•  A  JOURNAL  FOR  THE  NORTHEASTERN  FARM  FAMILY 


SEPTEMBER  7,  1957 


Good  Eaters  Make  Healthy  Heifers 


jays  Marriott  H.  Prickett 
of  Mt.  Holly,  N.  J. 

llafs  why 
Firestone's  tops 
for  traction" 


Bob  Dodelin,  left,  keeps  Marriott 
sold  on  Firestones  by  prompt 
service.  Bob  works  with  Joseph 
H.  Haines  and  Son,  Medford 
Firestone  dealer. 


“Firestone’s  wide  bite  delivers  more  traction,” 
says  Marriott  Prickett  as  he  points  to  his  Fire¬ 
stone  Ground  Grips.  “And  the  same  wide  tread 
pays  eff  with  longer  wear  in  roadwork,  too!” 

Firestone  Farm  Tires  play  an  important  part  in 
the  1100-acre  Prickett  farm  operation  near  Mt. 
Holly,  N.  J.  A  combination  of  heavy  roadwork 
and  soft  soils,  for  instance,  makes  Marriott 
Prickett  demand  both  long  wear  and  maximum 


traction  in  his  tractor  tires.  That’s  why  he  prefers 
Firestone  Champion  Ground  Grip®  tires.  He 
likes  the  wide  flat  treads  that  enable  Ground  Grips 
to  bite  more  earth— and  pay  off  with  more 
traction  on  either  wet  or  dry  soils. 

Firestone  Farm  Tires  can  pay  off  for  you,  too. 
Take  your  tire  problems  to  your  Firestone  Dealer 
or  Store,  and  you’ll  find  out  how— exactly! 


Enjoy  the  Voice  of  Firestone  on  ABC 
Television  every  Monday  evening. 

COPYRIGHT  1957,  THE  FIRESTONE  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY 


BETTER  RUBBER  FROM  START  TO  FINISH 


Ditching  with  Dynamite 

I  would  like  some  advice  on 
changing  the  course  of  a  stream.  I 
plan  to  dynamite  a  ditch  across  the 
land  in  an  ox-bow.  The  ditch  should 
be  six  feet  wide,  about  two  feet  deep, 
and  150  feet  long.  How  much  dyna¬ 
mite  will  it  take,  and  how  close 
should  the  shot  be?  There  is  a  house 
about  200  feet  away  from  the  course 
;  of  the  stream  I  want.  Will  it  have  to 
!  be  protected?  l.  e.  b. 

Under  average  soil  conditions,  one 
j  cartridge  of  dynamite  placed  along 
the  center  line  of  the  proposed  course 
at  a  distance  of  about  15  inches  be¬ 
tween  holes  should  provide  a  ditch 
approximately  2.5  feet  deep  and  six 
feet  wide  on  top.  The  depth  to  which 
the  charge  should  be  placed  depends 
upon  the  final  desired  grade  of  the 
ditch  but  in  no  case  should  it  be  less 
than  12  inches  below  the  surface. 
A  good  rule  to  follow  is  to  place  the 
charge  at  about  two-thirds  of  the  de¬ 
sired  depth  of  the  ditch.  At  this 
spacing,  40  pounds  of  dynamite  would 
be  needed  for  each  100  foot  of  chan¬ 
nel.  It  is  always  advisable,  however, 
to  explode  a  test  section  about  25 
feet  long  and  observe  the  results  be¬ 
fore  loading  the  rest  of  the  ditch. 
This  test  section  can  then  be  used  as 
a  guide  to  determine  whether  more 
or  less  dynamite  should  be  used.  This 
procedure  is  very  desirable  because 
soils  vary  widely  in  texture  and 
moisture  content. 

Ordinarily,  we  do  not  like  to  blast 
ditches  within  400  feet  of  buildings; 
there  is  some  chance  of  breaking 
windows  or  damaging  the  roof.  If  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  use  dyna¬ 
mite  under  the  conditions  you  de¬ 
scribe,  I  would  recommend  exploding 
the  charge  when  there  is  a  strong 
wind  blowing  away  from  the  house. 
This  should  tend  to  carry  away  the 
flying  debris.  Windows  of  the  house 
should  be  open  at  the  time  the  charge 
is  exploded. 

If  soil  conditions  are  such  that  a 
back  hoe  or  shovel  could  be  used  to 
excavate  the  ditch,  the  job  would  be 
less  expensive  than  were  dynamite 
Used.  C.  S.  WlNKELBLECH 


The  Institute  of  Makers  of  Explos¬ 
ives  points  out  real  danger  in  blast¬ 
ing  caps  when  they  get  into  the  hands 
of  youngsters;  injuries  can  be  seri¬ 
ous.  Some  40  per  cent  of  all  the 
blasting-cap  accidents  occur  in  rural 
areas.  All  caps  should  be  accounted 
for  at  the  end  of  each  work  day,  and 
they  should  be  stored  under  lock 
and  key.  “Lock  ’em  up,  so  the  kids 
can’t  get  hurt!”  is  the  Institute’s  ad¬ 
monition. 


Black  Pepper 
Bans  Bean  Weevil 

Years  ago  I  was  told  to  have  beans 
good  and  dry  and  then  put  them  in  a 
glass  jar  or  jug  so  as  to  keep  the 
weevils  out.  The  secret  was  not  in 
just  screwing  down  the  cover  so  that 
the  container  was  air-tight;  it  was  in 
sprinkling  black  pepper  over  the  top 
of  the  beans  and  shaking  it  down 
through  them  before  I  even  closed 
the  jar.  How  that  pepper  works! 
I  have  kept  s'ome  beans  13  years  that 
way.  The  method  has  been  a  great 
help  to  me  on  the  farm.  Who  wants 
to  lose  to  insects  the  good  food  she 
raises  for  herself  and  her  family? 
Black  pepper  is  my  answer  to  bean 
weevils.  (No,  I  said  nothing  about 
putting  salt  on  their  tails!)  e.  p. 


The 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


By  W.  A.  COWAN 


OR  success,  modern  dairy  farm 
management  must  have  con¬ 
stant,  ever-improving  adjust¬ 
ment  to  economic  conditions  of 
the  time.  Involving  men  and 
money,  it  must  always  be  con¬ 
cerned  with  maximizing  net 
profit  now,  and  10  years  from  now.  It  combines 
principles  of  breeding,  feeding,  cow  care,  mar¬ 
keting,  labor  handling  and  conservation  into 
an  operation  that  yields  best  possible  results 
for  a  farm.  It  still  contributes  much  to  a  way 
of  life,  but  it  insists  upon  farming  on  a  busi¬ 
ness  basis. 

The  dairyman  today  has  more  cow  sense, 
more  technical  knowledge,  more  business 
ability,  and  more  breadth  of  understanding 
than  ever  before  to  develop  his  farm  not  only 
for  the  most  profit  but  for  good  living.  Think 
back  only  a  few  years  to  milk  cans  in  a  spring, 
scrub  bulls  at  the  neighbor’s,  kerosene  lanterns 
at  milking  time,  and  starting  haying  after  the 
4th  of  July!  We  live  in  changing  times,  times 
for  which  we  must  constantly  review  practices 
in  relation  to  the  past,  in  recognition  of  the 
present,  and  in  planning  for  the  future.  Dairy¬ 
ing  is  not  the  only  pursuit  that  has  changed, 
of  course.  All  of  agriculture,  commerce,  in¬ 
dustry  and  the  professions  are  in  a  state  of 
progressive  development.  In  the  Northeast, 
rapid  population  and  industrial  expansion 
affect  land  values  and  uses.  Superhighways, 
strip  cities,  and  suburban  and  country  living 
make  necessary  a  constant  adjustment  in 
farming. 

High  costs  and  relatively  low  prices  make 
it  imperative  for  the  individual  farmer  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  greatest  possible  income  per  man  and 
per  acre.  He  cannot  survive  with  horse-and- 
buggy  methods  in  this  electro-mechanical  and 
atomic  age.  But  yesterday’s  old-fashioned  dairy 
farm,  if  still  in  operation,  may  not  have  the 
capital  to  modernize,  even  if  desired.  The 
dilemma  is  truly  difficult.  Yet,  the  problem  is 
being  solved  by  some  dairymen :  they  are 
reorganizing,  readjusting,  expanding  —  and 
profiting. 

For  the  individual  dairyman,  the  way  to  stay 
in  business  is  to  produce  more  high  quality 
milk  at  less  cost.  This  is  called  efficiency.  It 


An  efficient  milker  on  roughage  plus  only  a  pound 
of  grain  to  every  four  of  milk,  Lush  Acres  Hermes 
Quest,  a  four-year-old  Guernsey  owned  by  H. 
Herbener  and  T.  Browning,  Rehoboth,  Mass.,  re¬ 
cently  produced  17,529  pounds  milk  and  1,104  fat. 

September  7,  1957 


may  be  wrong,  of  course,  to  encourage  in¬ 
creased  milk  production  when  there  is  present¬ 
ly  such  a  surplus.  “Why  not  limit  production, 
reduce  supplies  and  increase  price?”,  it  is  often 
asked.  The  answer  to  this  is  that  in  a  democracy 
all  increases  in  productivity  improve  the  gen¬ 
eral  standard  of  living.  The  individual  farmer 
has  the  opportunity  and  even  the  responsibility 
of  increasing  consumption  of  fluid  milk.  He 
can  thus  increase  his  gain.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  milk  is  a  real  bargain  in  relation  to  other 
foods  today,  it  is  possible  that  it  can  be  priced 
too  high.  If  priced  high  enough  to  reduce  con¬ 
sumption,  the  problem  would  be  worse  than 
it  is  now:  people  would  be  led  perhaps  per¬ 
manently  to  substitutes  and  to  other  food-con¬ 
suming  habits.  Consumers,  like  cows,  are,  to  a 
certain  extent,  creatures  of  habit.  If  the  milk¬ 
drinking  habit  is  to  be  developed  at  an  early 
age,  it  is  important  that  prices  encourage  it. 

The  high  standard  of  living  we  enjoy  in  our 
country  today  is  due  principally  to  two  factors: 
natural  wealth  and  free  enterprise.  Freedom  to 
compete  was  the  factor  that  enabled  the  most 
efficient  to  prosper  and  to  supply  the  needs 
of  the  many.  For  the  eventual  good  of  our 
economy,  perhaps,  the  inefficient  go  out  of  busi¬ 
ness  every  year.  A  few  weeks  ago  on  a  torrid 
July  evening  a  dairyman  remarked  that  he 
would  get  out  of  the  dairy  business  if  he  had 
to  be  without  either  a  gutter  cleaner  or  bulk 
tank.  Little  did  he  seem  to  realize  that,  as  he 
spoke,  an  elevated  milking  stall  could  have 
been  adding  even  more  to  his  comfort  and  con¬ 
venience,  and  probably  his  efficiency.  The  far¬ 
mer  was  certainly  no  lazy  man;  he  is  a  hard 
worker,  but  the  years  wear  a  bit  heavily.  If 
there  is  an  easier  means  to  do  a  job,  why 
should  he  not  have  it?  Every  one  of  the 
methods  and  machines  which  enable  one  to 
manage  more  efficiently  adds  up  to  a  great 
deal  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

It  is  rather  obvious  that  high  producing  cows 
make  more  money  over  feed  costs  than  low 
producers;  one  should  replace  low  producers 
with  higher  ones  whenever  possible.  For  com¬ 
mercial  dairymen  this  means  moving  off  poor 
cows  when  slaughter  prices  are  good  and  re¬ 
placing  them  with  better  ones.  It  may  pay  to 
borrow  money  in  order  to  gain  more  produc¬ 
tion.  If  one  raises  his  own  replacements,  of 
course,  the  best  available  bulls  should  be  used. 
For  breeding  efficiency  the  dairyman  should 
have  his  cows  calve  at  an  average  12-month 
interval.  When  a  whole  herd  averages  16 
months  between  calvings— many  do — months 
of  high  production  are  lost.  Such  a  late-bred 
herd  probably  loses  25  to  30  per  cent  of  its 
milk-production  capacity.  See  to  it  that  the 
calving  interval  stays  good  or  improves.  A 
record  of  reproduction  facts  is  essential  to  a 
successful  freshening  schedule,  and  a  check  on 
cows  for  pregnancy  40  to  60  days  after  breed¬ 
ing  will  also  help.  Assistance  to  cows  at  calv¬ 
ing  is  important,  too;  it  can  result  in  many 
dollars  saved — or  earned. 

While  quality  roughage  produces  milk  at  the 
least  cost,  grain  should  always  be  fed  to  the 
point  where  the  additional  milk  pays  for  its 


cost.  When  milk  prices  are  relatively  low,  less 
grain  may  be  fed;  when  high,  more  grain  can 
be  profitably  fed.  It  is  not  always  most  profit¬ 
able  to  feed  for  maximum  milk  production; 
grain  costs  and  milk  prices  must  be  considered. 
When  quality  of  roughage  and  pasture  is  high, 
dairymen  can  often  take  good  advantage  of 
concentrates  lower  in  cost  than  commercially- 
mixed  feeds.  For  example,  a  herd  in  the  400- 
to  450-pound  butterfat  range  will  do  just  as 
well  on  low-cost,  high-energy  concentrates  as 
it  will  on  a  commercial  mixed  ration  for  a 
couple  of  months  on  good  May-June  pasture. 
Such  high-energy  feeds  as  hominy,  corn  meal, 
citrus  pulp,  and  oats  are  often  available  at 
considerable  savings.  If  they  cost  25  per  cent 
less  than  commercial  mixed  feeds,  a  dairyman 
can  feed  either  more  of  them  to  maintain  or 
increase  milk  production  or  feed  the  same 
amounts  at  lower  cost.  Feed  changes  should  be 
made  gradually,  of  course,  but  occasionally  ear 
corn  is  an  excellent  buy;  run  shelled,  or  cob 
and  all,  through  the  hammermill,  it  will  do  a 
good  milk-making  job  when  roughage  quality 
is  good. 

Take  a  look  at  grain-to-milk  ratios  occasion¬ 
ally,  too,  and  make  economic  adjustments.  If 
you  feed  one  pound  of  grain  to  four  pounds  of 
milk,  you  produce  2,000  pounds  of  milk  on  500 
pounds  of  grain.  Possibly  you  could  feed  less 
grain  to  low  producers  in  the  herd  and  still 
have  them  go  on  producing  just  about  the 
same.  But  if  you  gave  this  grain  saved  to  selected 
high  producers,  they  might  increase  produc¬ 
tion  considerably.  The  result  could  be  500 
pounds  of  grain  still  fed,  but  for  2,200  pounds 
of  milk.  The  cost  of  producing  each  pound  of 
milk  would  thus  be  reduced  and  chances  for 
greater  profit  increased. 

Replacement  stock  should  be  raised  eco¬ 
nomically,  but  with  adequate  rations.  Some 
farms  should  consider  either  raising  replace¬ 
ments  in  a  lower-cost  area,  or  purchase  them. 
In  areas  of  high  land  values,  high  taxes  and 
relatively  high  milk  prices,  it  makes  economic 
sense  to  turn  every  bit  of  feed  produced  on 
the  farm  into  milk  through  milking  cows.  This 
would  be  the  way  to  obtain  the  greatest  amount 
of  milk  per  acre.  Some  dairymen  find  it  ad- 
( Continued  on  Page  501 ) 


Whirlhill  Q  Rag  Apple  Ariel,  a  Holstein  cow  bred 
by  James  M.  Osborn,  Wallingford,  Conn.,  is  the 
kind  of  animal  on  which  good  dairy  management 
makes  rnost  profit.  She  has  had  three  straight 
lactations  in  excess  of  1,000  pounds  of  butterfat. 
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It’s  been  generally  a 
good  season  — so  far— for 

New  York’s  Great  Vegetable  Crops 

By  PHILIP  A.  MINGES 


^SIDERING  that  the  two  previ¬ 
ous  years  had  been  so  rough 
for  many  of  them.  New  York 
vegetable  growers  approached 
the  1957  season  with  a  surpris¬ 
ing  amount  of  enthusiasm.  The 
Summer  of  1955  was  too  hot 
and  too  dry,  and  1956  was  too  cool.  But,  as  it 
turned  out,  this  season  does  appear  to  be  more 
normal,  with  planting  and  harvesting  of  most 
crops  proceeding  on  schedule.  Most  early  crops 
of  peas,  lettuce  and  snap  beans  were  of  ex¬ 
cellent  quality;  they  yielded  well,  and  prices 
received  for  them  were  favorable. 

The  major  faults  of  the  weather  have  been 
lack  of  rain  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State 
and  strong  winds  in  the  western  and  central 
areas.  In  the  Hudson  Valley  and  on  Long  Island, 
irrigation  has  been  a  necessity,  and,  even  in  the 
rest  of  the  State,  irrigation  equipment  was 
hauled  out  periodically  to  help  tide  crops  over 
dry  spells.  The  strong  winds  following  Hurri¬ 
cane  Audrey  caused  considerable  damage, 


Not  just  on  the  horizon  for  snap-bean  picking  in 
New  York  is  the  mechanical  harvester.  This  year, 
It  went  a  great  way  toward  preempting  the  fields 
from  hand  pickers. 

particularly  to  beans,  vine  crops  and  tomatoes. 
Leaves  were  bruised  and  branches  were 
broken  off;  cucumber  and  melon  vines  “roped”, 
and  growth  was  virtually  stopped  for  several 
days.  Even  though  favorable  growing  condi¬ 
tions  before  and  after  the  storms  helped  crops 
grow  out  of  the  damage,  it  is  very  likely  that 
yields  have  been  lowered  10  to  15  per  cent — 
in  some  cases,  more — due  to  setback  from  the 
wind. 

Room  for  Expansion  in  Asparagus 

The  harvest  of  asparagus  and  other  early 
season  vegetables  started  at  the  normal  time 
this  year,  some  two  weeks  ahead  of  last.  In 
asparagus  variety  trials  at  Ithaca,  our  first 
cutting  was  on  April  29;  last  year  it  was  May 
14.  Despite  only  average  prices  and  loss  of  two 
or  three  cuttings  due  to  mid-May  freezes,  the 
asparagus  season  was  quite  successful.  Aspara¬ 
gus,  like  sweet  corn,  is  a  crop  that  is  at  its  best 
when  eaten  really  fresh#  It  is  also  excellent 
when  frozen  within  a  few  hours  after  harvest¬ 
ing.  Production,  of  this  crop,  it  would  seem, 
could  advantageously  be  expanded  in  New  York 
to  supply  local  and  home  freezing  markets  more 
fully.  Several  new  varieties  such  as  Waltham 
Washington,  U.C.  309  and  Raritan  are  well 
worth  trying. 

The  processing  pea  crop  developed  into  one 
of  the  best  in  years.  Planting  started  early  in 
March,  and  it  was  about  finished  by  May  1  in 
spite  of  a  long  interruption  early  in  April  due 
to  rains.  Where  carry-over  seed  was  used,  early 
stands  were  rather  thin;  but  most  of  these 
eventually  stooled  out  well  to  make  good  crops. 
The  use  of  properly  applied  dinitro  materials 
was  highly  successful  in  controlling  weeds. 
Processors  reported  that  both  yield  and  quality 
were  high  this  year,  in  direct  contrast  to  last 
when  the  crop  was  plagued  by  both  virus  and 
bad  weather. 


Early  in  1956,  engineers  of  a  Niagara  County 
food  machinery  company  worked  most  of  the 
troublesome  faults  out  of  their  mechanical 
snap  bean  harvester,  and,  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  Summer,  the  machine  performed  so 
satisfactorily  that  most  processors  and  growers 
agreed  that  the  age  of  hand  picking  the  pro¬ 
cessing  crop  was  past.  There  was  a  rush  fo  buy 
pickers  for  the  1957  season. 

Mechanization  of  the  Snap  Bean  Harvest 

The  new  machine  appears  to  glean  fields  just 
about  as  thoroughly  as  field  laborers  do.  There 
is  very  little  bruising  of  pods,  and  only  occas¬ 
ionally  do  they  come  out  even  slightly  dirty; 
when  pods  set  low  or  when  soil  has  been  ridged 
along  the  row,  they  may,  of  course.  The  new 
picker  may  call  for  some  minor  changes  in 
snap  bean  cultural  practices.  Closer  plant  spac¬ 
ing  in  the  row  and  avoidance  of  developing 
ridges  while  cultivating  seem  to  be  necessary. 
Early  weed  control  with  chemical  herbicides 
can  help  with  the  latter  problem.  Staff  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  vegetable  crops  department  at  the 
Geneva  Experiment  Station  suggest  that  a  final 
stand  of  eight  to  TO  plants  per  foot  of  row 
encourages  higher  branching  and,  therefore, 
higher  pod  placement.  That  the  machine  can 
pick  a  field  only  once  is  a  distinct  disadvantage 
for  it  in  fields  where  maturity  is  uneven.  Pre¬ 
vention  of  seed  injury  before  and  during  seed¬ 
ing  helps  insure  uniform  emergence  and  even 
stands;  so  do  uniformly  deep  seeding  and  also 


New  York’s  dry  bean  production  is  considerably 
more  than  “ a  hill  of  beans”:  it  leads  the  nation. 
And  this  year,  at  last,  the  crop  had  some  favorable 

weather. 

correct  placement  of  fertilizer.  Fertilizer  placed 
too  close  or  above  the  seed  may  injure  it  and 
delay  germination  or  thin  the  stand.  But  put¬ 
ting  the  band  of  fertilizer  too  far  away — four 
or  more  inches  to  the  side  of  the  seed  row — 
may  mean  too  slow  early  growth.  The  best 
placement  seems  to  be  four  inches  deep  in  the 
soil  and  2Vz  inches  to  the  side  of  the  seed. 

In  view  of  the  good  season  last  year  and  the 
prospect  of  fewer  harvesting  problems,  particu¬ 
larly  from  the  labor  standpoint,  New  York 
growers  increased  their  plantings  of  snap  beans 
this  year.  The  crop  progressed  very  well  and 
good  yields  and  quality,  plus  highly  successful 
service  from  the  mechanical  pickers,  are  the 
report  of  the  season. 

New  York  State  is  also  noted  for  production 
of  snap  beans  for  fresh  markets.  Although 
growers  and  shippers  of  them  are  watching  de¬ 
velopments  in  mechanical  harvesting  of  pro¬ 
cessing  beans,  they  have  not  yet  used  the 
machine  to  any  extent.  Demand  for  the  crop 
this  year  has  been  good  partly  because  it 
matured .  slowly  during  the  moderately  cool 
weather  of  most  of  July.  If  prices  remain  satis¬ 
factory,  the  good  crop  could  mean  another  good 
bean  season.  In  the  past  few  years,  fresh  snap 
beans  have  moved  out  of  the  market-garden 
types  of  culture  into  extensive  specialized  enter¬ 
prises.  Some  of  our  large  growers  plant  50  to 
300  acres.  This  has  improved  growing  and 


marketing  practices,  particularly  where  beans 
are  graded  and  packed  in  a  centralized  packing 
shed;  there  is  still  room  for  some  shippers  to 
improve,  however.  In  spite  of  the  release  of 
many  new  varieties,  Black  Valentine  and  Ten- 
dergreen  remain  the  most  widely  planted  sorts. 

Convalescence  for  N.  Y.  State  Lettuce 

This  has  been  a  good  year  for  lettuce  grow¬ 
ers,  too.  Demand  and  prices  have  been  good. 
Following  last  Summer’s  disastrous  season  when 
quality  was  excellent  —  but  prices  poor  —  and 
demand  off  because  of  competition  from  Cali¬ 
fornia,  New  York  growers  decided  to  build  a 
better  reputation  for  their  lettuce.  They  organ¬ 
ized,  made  plans  to  use  new  cartons,  to  grade 
carefully,  to  vacuum  cool,  and  to  use  Federal- 
State  inspection.  The  year  has  offered  both 
growers  and  shippers  an  excellent  opportunity 
to  carry  through  on  these  plans  and  to  show 
buyers  that  New  York  can  equal  or  exceed 
California  in  lettuce  quality.  Growers  sincerely 
interested  in  the  future  are  following  through 
with  their  plans,  but,  unfortunately,  others 
succumbed  to  quick  money  and  wasted  real 
opportunity  by  slipping  poor  cull  heads  into 
crates  of  good  lettuce.  The  buyers  were  not 
fooled,  not  for  long  anyway,  and,  knowing  that 
California  shippers  seldom  resort  to  such  tac¬ 
tics,  they  went  back  to  them,  in  spite  of  higher 
prices,  as  soon  as  the  western  supply  was  ad¬ 
equate.  No  matter  how  good  a  lettuce  field  is, 
seldom  are  all  of  the  heads  marketable  as  first 
quality  lettuce.  Lower  quality  heads  should  be 
sorted  out  and  discarded  or  be  sold  in  separate 
lots  under  a  different  brand  or  grade. 

Because  our  growers  are  close  to  market, 
consumers  can  have  their  lettuce  in  one  to 
three  days,  as  compared  to  the  eight  to  10  days 
it  takes  for  western  lettuce;  and  lettuce  does 
gradually  deteriorate  even  under  good  re¬ 
frigeration.  Good  grading,  progressive  packag¬ 
ing  and  careful  handling  by  the  entire  lettuce 


After  early  planting  and  suitable  groioing  weather, 
the  processing-pea  crop  in  Neio  York  was  satis¬ 
factorily  large  and  good.  At  harvest,  some  peas 
moved  in  bulk  in  water. 

industry  can  restore  the  once-fine  reputation  of 
New  York  lettuce.  Then,  in  most  years  when 
the  weather  cooperates  to  give  a  good  crop, 
eastern  housewives  will  advantageously  buy 
our  lettuce. 

Most  New  York  lettuce  is  grown  in  the  three 
muck  areas  of  Oswego,  Orange  and  Steuben 
Counties  and  in  Erie  County.  This  year  about 
2,200  acres  were  planted  in  the  Oswego  district, 
the  largest  lettuce  area  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  Varieties  of  the  Iceberg  type  are  most 
generally  grown,  although  other  types  such  as 
Butter  Head  and  Romaine  are  produced  prin¬ 
cipally  in  Orange  County  and  on  Long  Island. 
The  common  variety  for  Summer  harvest  is 
456;  when  well-grown,  it  is  superior  in  eating 
quality  to  any  western  variety. 

(  Continued  on  Page  478 ) 
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When  to  Market 

How  to  Market 

Where  to  Market 

By  RUSSELL  W.  DUCK 


RUCKING  has  greatly  facilitated  the 
marketing  of  livestock.  Farmers  are 
no  longer  at  the  mercy  of  buyers  and 
dealers;  they  can  truck  their  stock 
to  whatever  market  they  find  most 
favorable.  Cooperative  marketing  has 
also  helped.  Auctions  have  been  quite 
successful  when  properly  handled.  The  New 
York  market  hog  pool  discussed  in  detail  in 
the  April  20,  1957,  issue  of  The  Rural  New 
Yorker  is  a  good  example.  The  Schuyler 
County,  N.  Y.,  lamb  pool  is  another.  Empire 
Livestock  Marketing  Cooperative  provides  ex¬ 
cellent  marketing,  too. 

Several  states  have  somewhat  similar 
methods  of  assisting  the  stockman  to  obtain 
top  prices  for  his  animals.  At  a  feeder-pig  sale 
held  this  Spring  in  Salem,  Missouri,  90  co¬ 
operating  farmers  sold  3,511  pigs  for  a  total 
of  $63,400.  The  pigs  weighing  20  to  30  pounds 
sold  for  an  average  of  $39  a  hundredweight, 
and  from  there  on  up  to  55  pounds  they  aver¬ 
aged  about  $33;  but  pigs  weighing  from  80  to 
130  pounds  brought  only  $25.  The  Missouri 
sale  emphasizes  the  importance  of  selling  ani¬ 
mals  as  young  as  possible,  in  accordance  with 
market  demand  and  price.  Production  costs 
are  less  with  them  than  with  comparable  grades 
of  older  individuals.  Top  price  at  the  Salem 
sale  was  $4.00  per  hundredweight  for  22  head 
of  high  quality  Hampshires  averaging  only  20 
pounds  apiece. 

At  the  stockyard  markets  in  our  principal 
cities,  commission  firms  and  packer  buyers 
handle  the  slaughter  sales.  In  addition,  feeder 


cattle  and  lambs  are  bought  by  farmers  for 
fattening;  these  are  later  shipped  back  to  mar¬ 
ket  again  for  slaughter.  When  grass  gets  short 
in  the  Fall,  large  numbers  of  feeder  cattle, 
calves  and  lambs  are  marketed,  and  this  season 
is  the  most  advantageous  time  to  make  feeder 
purchases.  Young  beef  animals  weighing  from 
350  to  500  pounds  are  classed  as  calves;  young 
calves  of  dairy  extraction  are  classed  as  veal- 
ers.  Stockers  are  animals  to  be  carried  on 
either  roughage  or  grass  for  some  time  and 
then  fattened  later.  Feeders  are  put  on  fatten¬ 
ing  rations  shortly  after  their  arrival. 

Total  receipts  of  livestock  at  the  three  lead¬ 
ing  markets  last  year  were  as  follows :  Cattle  — 
Chicago,  2,481,692;  Omaha,  2,227,017;  Kansas 
City,  1,814,775;  Hogs  —  St.  Louis,  3,581,516; 
Omaha,  3,289,465;  So.  St.  Paul,  3,200,539; 
Sheep  and  lambs  —  Denver,  1,647,689;  Fort 
Worth,  1,169,859;  Kansas  City,  859,727;  Stocker 
and  feeder  cattle  and  calves  —  Kansas  City, 
537,821;  Sioux  City,  423,354;  Omaha,  419,881; 
Stocker  and  feeder  sheep  and  lambs  —  Denver, 
431,095;  Ogden,  333,099;  So.  St.  Paul,  180,055. 

When  preparing  livestock  for  shipment  by 
truck  or  by  rail,  it  is  wise  to  handle  them  so 
that  they  will  arrive  in  the  most  favorable 
condition,  of  course,  and  with  the  least  possi¬ 
ble  shrink.  The  term,  shrink,  is  the  difference 
in  weight  of  the  animals  when  loaded  and  when 
sold,  after  filling.  When  cattle  and  sheep  are 
unloaded  at  the  stockyards,  they  are  allowed 
all  the  hay  and  water  they  witl  consume;  this 
is  termed  “fill.”  When  shipped  to  arrive  in  the 
late  afternoon  after  the  day’s  sales  are  com¬ 


pleted,  the  cattle  get  a  better  fill.  Not  to  be 
sold  until  the  next  day,  they  can  take  in  quite 
a  bit  of  hay  and  water. 

For  cattle  going  to  market,  it  is  desirable  to 
reduce  feed  and  water  12  hours  before  loading. 
Good  quality  timothy  hay  makes  a  suitable 
roughage;  if  the  cattle  have  been  fed  silage, 
reduce  it  considerably.  Silage-fed  cattle  usu¬ 
ally  shrink  somewhat  more  than  hay-fed  ani¬ 
mals.  Handle  the  stock  quietly  at  all  times. 
Do  not  withhold  salt  for  several  days  prior 
to  loading,  as  is  sometimes  done,  and  then 
allow  the  cattle  all  the  salt  they  want  just  be¬ 
fore  shipping.  It  may  induce  them  to  drink 
more  water,  but  buyers  are  not  fooled  by  the 
practice.  It  may  cause  the  animals  to  scour, 
too,  with  a  resultant  loss  of  weight.  Cattle  in 
Fair  to  Good  condition  will  generally  have  a 
(  Continued  on  Page  489 ) 
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At  such  auction  markets  as  this  in  West  Friend¬ 
ship,  Md.,  farmers  get  appropriate  value  for  their 
stock.  Fair  exchange  puts  good  animals  into  their 
hands,  too.  Here  a  feeder-pig  sale  proceeds. 


cation  to  acute  bacterial  diseases  of  man  led  to 
its  use  against  acute  animal  diseases.  Then 
other  antibiotics  like  chlortetracycline,  tetra¬ 
cycline,  oxytetracycline,  streptomycin,  neomy¬ 
cin  and  bacitracin  proved  useful  on  the  farm. 
Of  this  group  of  widely  effective  antibiotics, 
chlortetracycline,  oxytetracycline  and  tetra¬ 
cycline  have  proved  most  valuable.  Members 
of  this  group  are  termed  “broad-spectrum”; 
they  are  active  against  many  bacteria  which 
cause  disease.  The  narrow-spectrum  antibiotics, 
pencillin,  streptomycin,  neomycin  and  bacitra¬ 
cin,  have  special  uses  in  certain  diseases. 

The  road  leading  to  the  successful  use  of 
antibiotics  in  feeds  was  slower  than  the  one 
leading  to  effective  treatment  of  .disease.  As 
far  back  as  1930  it  was  suspected  that  some 


unidentified  substance  in  animal  by-products 
was  necessary  for  the  growth  of  poultry  and 
swine.  But  it  was  not  until  1945  that  the  sub¬ 
stance,  which  came  to  be  known  as  the  Animal 
Protein  Factor,  or  APF,  was  found  in  cow 
manure  by  Hammond  of  the  USDA’s  Beltsville, 
Md.,  Experimental  Station.  Then  some  scien¬ 
tists  claimed  that  vitamin  Bl2  was  similar  to 
APF,  and  they  succeeded  in  producing  vitamin 
Bt,  for  use  in  animal  diets. 

At  about  the  same  time,  production  of  anti¬ 
biotics  by  fermentation  was  getting  under  way, 
and  it  was  soon  found  that  vitamin  Bu  was 
present  in  material  left  after  antibiotics  were 
extracted.  This  residue  would  be  a  cheap 
source  of  vitamin  B,„  it  seemed,  so  it  was  de¬ 
cided  to  try  it  in  the  diets  of  farm  animals. 
As  measured  by  increased  growth,  the  response 
was  very  great.  Animals  receiving  antibiotic 
residue  grew  much  better  than  those  receiving 
diets  containing  even  the  pure  vitamin  B>,. 
This  was  due,  it  turned  out,  to  the  small 
(  Continued  on  Page  502 ) 


Antibiotics  bring  great  aid  to  dairy  farming.  They  prevent  or  relieve  scours,  enteritis  and  pneumonia, 
they  combat  shipping  fever,  mastitis,  vibriosis,  metritis  and  blackleg,  and  they  provide  a  boost  in 

growth  for  dairy  calves. 


By  L.  M.  SKAMSER 


HE  antibiotics  now  familiar  to  almost 
everyone  have  become  the  wonder 
drugs  of  our  time.  Their  use  by 
physicians  has  all  but  conquered  in¬ 
fectious  diseases  of  man.  They  have 
reduced  maternal  deaths,  and  they 
have  conquered  many  childhood 
diseases.  Because  of  them,  fear  of  surgery  is 
largely  gone.  Life  for  man  is  healthier  and 
definitely  prolonged. 

Antibiotics  have  immensely  changed  life  on 
the  farm,  too.  Economic  consequences  from 
their  use  have  made  the  livestock  investment 
of  farmers  more  secure.  Diseases  which  could 
wipe  out  a  lifetime  of  work  in  animal  breeding 
are  no  longer  feared.  Prevention  of  mild  in¬ 
fections  by  the  antibiotics  has  made  livestock 
healthier  and  it  has  enabled  farmers  to  make 
greater  returns. 

The  antibitoics  are  complex  chemical  sub¬ 
stances  produced  by  fermentation  of  specific 
molds  which  have  been  isolated  from  soils  all 
over  the  world.  Molds  in  the  soil  produce  sub¬ 
stances  which  are  active  against  bacteria,  and 
the  soil  is  therefore  relatively  free  from  animal 
disease  bacteria.  It  was  this  discovery  which 
opened  the  door  to  a  whole  new  concept  in 
human  and  veterinary  medicine  and  in  animal 
nutrition  through  antibiotics. 

Although  scientists  have  produced  many 
thousands  of  antibiotics,  only  a  few  have 
proved  to  be  widely  beneficial.  Limitations  on 
their  usefulness  are  numerous,  but  chiefly  the 
antibiotics  must  be  ( 1 )  active  against  bac¬ 
teria  that  cause  disease,  ( 2 )  safe  to  use,  and 
( 3  )  economical  to  produce. 

The  discovery  of  penicillin  and  then  its  appli¬ 


Antibiotics  for  Livestock 
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DWARF  FRUIT  TREES 

Shrubs,  Shade  Trees,  Per?nn'ials,  etc. 


BIG 


COLOR 

CATALOG 


FREE! 


SOUOB 

catalog 


f 


Dwarf  Peach,  Cherry, 

Apple.  Pear  trees,  give 
huge  crops  from  small 
land  area  ....  and 
they're  so  EASY  to 
care  for  and  harvest! 

Over  a  dozen  varieties 
guaranteed  -to  bear 
large  juicy  fruit  with¬ 
in  2  years.  Also  standard  trees,  grapes,  berry  plants, 
flowering  shrubs,  perennials,  fast-growing  shade  trees, 
etc.  SAVE  by  buying  DIRECT  from  nursery  in  busi¬ 
ness  over  7?  years.  No  obligation.  Send  postcard 
now  to : 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 


New  York’s  Vegetable  Crops 


DEPT.  R-8A, 


DANSVILLE,  NEW  YORK 


10  Colorado  Blue  Spruce  4 
.  „  ,  .  yr-  transplanted,  4  to  6  in. 

tall — only  $1  postpaid;  22  only  $2 
postpaid!  Another  Bargain:  20 

Evergreens,  all  transplanted  4  to 
10  in.  tall.  Five  each:  American 
Arborvitae,  Douglas  Fir,  Red  Pine. 

White  Spruce,  all  20  for  only  $3 
postpaid.  (West  of  Miss.  River 
add  25c).  FREE  illustrated 
FOLDER  of  small  evergreen  trees. 

ALL^TREES  GUARANTEED  TO 

WESTERN  MAINE  FOREST  NURSERY  *"C0. 

Dept.  R N -837,  Fryeburg,  Maine 


Blueberry  Plants 

WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL 

CERTIFIED  •  ALL  POPULAR  VARIETIES 

SPECIAL  $6.98  RETAIL  OFFER 

Onedozen  large  assorted  2  year  plant t 
Early  Midseason  &  Late  Varieties 

GALLETTA  BROS. — BLUEBERRY  FARMS 

475  S.  Chew  Read  Hammepten,  N.  J 


FRUIT 
TREES 

Write  for  big  FREE  Catalog. 
Stock  Northern  grown  on  600 
acres  in  Dansville.  Fruit  Trees, 
Berries,  Shrubs.  Bulbs,  Roses. 
Everything  guaranteed.  Free  gifts 
for  early  orders.  Our  73rd  year. 

MALONEY  BROS. NURSERY  CO. 
38  Circle  Road,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


EVERGREENS 


CHRISTMAS  TREES 
and  ORNAMENTALS 

Seedlings  and  Transplants-direct  from  grow¬ 
ers  at  planting  time.  Many  varieties  of  Pine, 
Spruce,  Fir,  etc.  Quality  stock  at  low  prices. 


Free 

CATALOGUE 

and 

PLANTING 

GUIDE 


SUNCREST  EVERGREEN  NURSERIES 

Box  305  •  B  Homer  City,  Pa.  |  _ 


»  • 

3  to  5  yr.  healthy,  selected  trees.  6" 
to  16"  tall.  5  each  oi:  Colorado  Blue 
Spruce — Norway  Spruce — Austrian 
Pine  —  Scotch  Pine  —  Concolor  Fir. 

Postpaid  at  planting  time 
Write  for  Free  Evergreen  Catalog 


j  BOX  20-1, 


itflilftliEIlifl 


Certified  Cultivated  Blueberry 
10  BEARING  AGE  PLANTS  •  $4.50 

EARLY  —  MID  SEASON  —  LATE 
Send  for  Literature  and  Price  List 
PLANTS:  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 
17  VARIETIES 
MONROE  FARMS 

BOX  2655,  BROWNS  MILLS,  N.  J. 


- FRUIT  GROWERS! — 

We  Specialize  in  all  leading  commer¬ 
cial  varieties  of  Standard  and  Dwarf 
FRUIT  TREES.  It  will  pay  you  to  get 
our  circular  and  prices  before  you 
make  this  fall’s  planting. 

MAYO  BROS.  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Fairport,  N.Y. 


TREES 


LOW  AS 

20c 


PEACH 
and 

APPLE 

Cherries,  pears,  plums,  nut  trees,  strawberries,  blue¬ 
berries,  dwarf  fruit  trees.  Grapevines  10c.  Shrubs, 
evergreens,  shade  trees,  roses  25e  up.  Quality  stoek 
can’t  be  sold  lower.  Write  for  FREE  color  catalog  and 
$2  FREE  bonus  information.  TENNESSEE  NUR¬ 
SERY  CO..  BOX  16.  CLEVELAND.  TENNESSEE 


Strawberries 

RASPBERRIES,  B  L  U  E- 
BERRIES  FOR  FALL 
PLANTING,  50  VARIETIES. 

Write  for  Free  Catalog. 

WALTER  K.  MORSS  &  SON 
BRADFORD,  MASS. 


NEW  JET  TORCH  destroys  weeds,  stumps,  rocks. 
Got  Free  Bulletin.  SINE.  RN-2.  QUAKERTOWN,  PA. 

—  POST  LAND  SIGNS  5  CENTS  EACH  — 
Delivered  postpaid  approved.  No  less  than  20  signs. 
Sample  5  cents.  JOSEPH  POLITO, 

<577  7th  STREET  BU  FFALO  I,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


(Continued  from  Page  476) 

Corn  on  the  Cob,  in  the  Can, 
and  Frozen 

Sweet  corn  is  an  important  New 
York  crop  for  both  fresh  market  and 
processing.  Historically,  the  Hudson 
Valley  and  Long  Island  have  been 
the  leading  fresh  market  districts; 
most  western  New  York  corn  had 
been  going  to  processors.  In  recent 
years,  however,  growers  in  western 
New  York  are  showing  increasing  in¬ 
terest  in  the  fresh  market.  Figures 
show  per-capita  sweet  corn  consump¬ 
tion  to  be  increasing,  and  with  our 
growing  population,  there  certainly 
appears  to  be  opportunities  for  ex¬ 
pansion.  Only  a  few  years  ago  Golden 
Cross  was  the  principal  sweet  corn 
variety  for  both  fresh  and  processing 
use,  but  its  susceptibility  to  Stewart’s 
Wilt  started  its  decline.  Now,  Golden 
Security  is  emerging  as  our  leading 
fresh-market  corn,  while  Victory 
Golden  is  eminent  in  the  processing 
field.  North  Star  variety  is  usually 
planted  for  early  market,  however, 
and  Northern  Cross  and  Carmeleross, 
so-called  second  earlies,  are  also  in¬ 
cluded  in  early  plantings  to  follow 
North  Star  in  harvest.  F-M  Cross  is 
gaining  favor  as  an  intermediate 
variety  between  the  early  and  the 
main  season  groups,  the  latter  of 
which  make  up  the  bulk  of  late  sum¬ 
mer  and  fall  plantings. 

Recent  trends  in  corn  culture  have 
been  toward  higher  plant  populations 
— up  to  18,000  and  20,000  per  acre 
by  some  growers — and  to  band  place¬ 
ment  of  fertilizers.  Cooling  of  corn 
as  soon  as  possible  after  harvest  and 
then  prompt  packaging  are  highly 
I  desirable  even  for  local  marketing. 
Adequate  ice  should  be  used  to  hold 
temperature  in  a  desirable  range — 
i  below  50  degrees  Fahrenheit — during 
transit  and  marketing.  This  cooling 
and  icing  result  in  a  much  improved 
product  for  the  consumer;  more 
growers  and  shippers  are  icing  corn 
this  year  than  ever  before.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  some  growers  cut  the 
amount  of  ice  down  so  much  as  to 
get  improper  cooling,  and  this  tends, 
of  course,  to  discredit  the  reputation 
of  iced  corn.  Although  corn  borers 
arrived  early  this  year  and  have  been 
troublesome  over  most  of  the  State, 
growers  have  kept  the  pest  pretty 
well  in  cheek  by  well-timed  DDT 
sprays.  For  the  districts  where  black¬ 
birds  have  caused  serious  losses  by 
feeding  on  ears,  a  new  material  un¬ 
der  test  shows  promise  of  help. 

Dry  Beans,  Spuds,  Onions 
and  “Extras” 

More  acres  of  dry  beans  are  grown 
in  New  York  than  any  other  vege¬ 
table  crop,  and  about  80  per  cent  of 
the  125,000  acres  is  planted  to  the 
Red  Kidney  variety.  Aside  from  early 
wind  damage  to  the  crop,  it  is  prog¬ 
ressing  satisfactorily.  Rainy  periods 
in  some  sections  did  bring  threats  of 
leaf  blights  and  cottony  white  rot. 


The  culture  of  New  York  beans  had 
seen  a  general  trend  towards  deep 
band  placement  of  the  fertilizer,  use 
of  dinitro  materials  for  weed  control, 
and  employment  of  defoliating  chem¬ 
icals  to  hasten  drying  of  vines  prior 
to  harvest.  Experience  with  defoli¬ 
ants  has  not  been  uniformly  satis¬ 
factory,  yet  the  use  seems  to  be  gain¬ 
ing  among  those  growers  who  ana¬ 
lyze  situations  carefully  and  rely  on 
materials  in  clear  regard  of  their 
limitations. 

The  potato  industry,  like  several 
others  in  the  vegetable  family,  has 
its  most  perplexing  problems  in  the 
marketing  field.  Growers  in  compet¬ 
ing  states  have  been  improving  their 
grading,  labeling  and  handling  prac¬ 
tices,  and  New  York  growers  must 
keep  up — or  lose  out.  For  instance, 
the  way  washed  potatoes  are  gaining 
in  favor  among  consumers,  and  there¬ 
fore  among  wholesale  buyers,  un¬ 
washed  potatoes  may  soon  be  im¬ 
possible  to  sell.  In  keeping  up  with 
the  times,  the  Empire  State  Potato 
Club  is  being  reorganized  to  permit 
and  provide  more  assistance  to  New 
York  growers  in  the  marketing  of 
their  potatoes. 

Among  other  crops,  onions  again 
look  good,  and  too  many  of  them  is 
the  principal  problem  facing  growers. 
A  new  herbicide,  Randox,  was  tried 
successfully  this  year  as  a  substitute 
for  CIPC;  in  a  few  fields,  stands  were 
thinned  when  rains  followed  within 
two  or  three  days  of  application.  The 
long  search  for  a  good  chemical  to 
control  weeds  in  cucumbers  and 
melons  seemed  to  be  getting  some¬ 
where  last  year  with  Alanap  1  and  3, 
but,  while  the  materials  worked  well 
in  most  areas  again  this  Spring,  they 
gave  disappointing  results  in  Orleans 
County.  Some  of  the  failures  can  be 
attributed  to  the  soil  moisture  situ¬ 
ation  at  the  time  of  application. 
Cauliflower,  long  confined  to  Long 
Island  and  the  Catskill  area,  is  gain¬ 
ing  in  acreage  in  western  New  York 
where  it  is  used  both  for  the  pro¬ 
cessing  and  fresh  markets.  Acreages 
are  up  following  last  year’s  excellent 
crop.  Early  cabbage  was  quite  satis¬ 
factory  this  Summer,  and  cabbage 
for  kraut  is  progressing  well.  Late 
plantings  in  eastern  parts  of  the 
State,  however,  are  showing  distress 
from  hot,  dry  weather. 

Several  other  crops,  though  not 
large  in  acreage,  are  of  much  im¬ 
portance  to  the  relatively  few  New 
York  farmers  who  grow  them  com¬ 
mercially.  These  include  beets,  car¬ 
rots,  spinach,  lima  beans,  winter 
squash,  peppers,  eggplant,  celery, 
summer  squash,  radish,  and  Brussels 
Sprouts.  The  same  as  other  crops, 
these  also  have  their  problems,  for 
instance,  bitter  taste  of  carrots  devel¬ 
oping  in  storage.  In  general,  how¬ 
ever,  they  look  good  this  year,  and 
we  can  hope  that,  for  vegetable  grow¬ 
ers,  1957’s  returns  will  equal  all  the 
work,  time  and  capital  they  have  put 
forth. 


Walter  Jack 


Miss  Eileen  Pillsbury,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Hilda  Pillsbury  of  Busti  Grange , 
Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y.,  and  Theodore  Beightol,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Edward  Beightol  of  Ross  Grange,  also  Chautauqua  County,  were  formally 
crowned  as  outstanding  Grange  youth  at  the  annual  Chautauqua  Assembly 

Grange  Day  on  August  17. 


Articles  of  Interest 

In  Coming  Issues 

•  The  Dairy  Cow  of  the  Future 
By  E.  S.  Harrison 

•  Atomic  Preservation  of  Feed 

and  Food  Crops 
By  R.  G.  H.  Siu 

•  The  Battle  for  Site:  Farm¬ 

land  vs.  “Improvement” 

By  Lester  Fox 

•  Fertilizing  Fall  Wheat 
By  T.  L.  Jones 

•  Internal  Parasites  of  Live¬ 

stock 

By  John  H.  Whitlock 

•  They're  Fencing  Out  Floods 
By  B.  A.  Roth 

•  High  Roughage  Rations  for 

Heifers 

By  J.  W.  Hibbs 

•  Health  for  New  York  Herds 

and  Flocks 
By  D.  L.  Haley 

•  Electricity  Lightens  the 

Dairy  Labor  Load 
By  L.  H.  Hammond 

•  “Old  Birds,  You’d  Better 

Lay  Good!” 

By  C.  S.  Platt 

•  The  Turkeys  of  Turkey 

Hollow 

By  C.  L.  Stratton 

•  The  Strength  of  Farmer 

Cooperatives 
By  B.  Z.  Beck 


Farm  Friends  Honor 
TV  Winner 

Close  to  1,400  friends  and  visitors 
attended  the  Hebron  Day  Celebration 
in  honor  of  26-year-old  dairy  farmer 
Harold  Craig  of  No.  Hebron,  N.  Y., 
who  is  the  current  star  performer  on 
“21”,  the  TV  quiz  show.  As  of  this 
writing,  Craig  has  stood  up  against 
all  challengers  for  seven  consecutive 
sessions  and  his  winnings  total 
$84,000. 

The  local  committee,  headed  by 
Meredith  C.  Wilson,  Sr.,  and  Clayton 
Barkley,  arranged  a  fine  program  in¬ 
cluding  a  barbecue  which  was  held  at 
the  historic  Owen  Ensign  farm  in 
Hebron.  The  main  speaker  was  Paul 
Smith,  assistant  commissioner  of 
agriculture,  who  praised  Craig  for  his 
native  ability  in  meeting  all  comers 
so  successfully.  On  behalf  of  the 
town  residents,  Craig  was  presented 
with  a  scroll  which  paid  tribute  to 
“his  modesty,  friendly  poise  under 
stress,  and  mental  acuteness.” 


73  SEND  TODAY  FOR 

#  fall  price  list  4i 

WINTER  WHEAT 
RYE  &  BARLEY 


AND  ALL  OTHER  FARM  SEEDS  FOR 
SEPTEMBER  SOWING. 


EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  •Seedgrower 
Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls, 


CHRISTMAS  TREES 


Turn  wasteland  into  profit. 
Our  famous  Christmas  Tree 
Growers’  Guide  tells  you 
how.  Write  for  free  copy. 


OR  FOREST 
TREES 


MUSSER  FORESTS, 


BOX  20-1 
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FRUIT  TREES,  STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY 
xsit  AND  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS 


Nut  anil  Shade  Trees,  Dwarf  Apple 
Trees  on  Mailing  Number  9,  7,  2,  i 
Root. stocks.  Grape  Vines,  Flowering 
Shrubs,  Evergreens.  Plant  this  Fall  - 
grower  prices.  Highest  quality,  best 
Complete  line  at  LOW  d'tetcl  frern- 
/arietics,  dependable  service,  eric  o> 
America's  oldest  nurseries  Write 
via?  today  for  Free  60-page  Catai?-I’ 
Bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries,  Box  R9I7,  Princess  Anne,  me 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Hail  and  Hail  Prevention 

A  few  weeks  ago,  the  Gods  of 
Storm,  not  to  be  thwarted  by  any 
mere  man-made  devices,  launched  a 
sneak  attack  on  the  Central  Hudson 
Valley  where  for  the  second  season 
a  hail  protection  program  is  being 
carried  out.  Special  target  for  the  air 
raid,  reminiscent  of  Pearl  Harbor  for 
its  suddenness  as  well  as  the  lack  of 
preparedness  on  the  part  of  its  de¬ 
fenders,  was  the  intensive  apple¬ 
growing  area  in  the  vicinity  of  Clin- 
tondale  in  Ulster  county. 

Bombs  in  countless  numbers  in  the 
form  of  giant  hailstones  were  hurled 
with  terrific  violence  before  a  high 
wind  onto  the  sleeping  and  unsus¬ 
pecting  community.  “Hail  never  falls 
in  the  night”  is  what  apple  growers 
have  always  believed,  as  did  also  the 
weather  crew  in  charge  of  the  hail 
prevention  program. 

The  severity  and  extent  of  the 
storm  were  such  that  crop  losses  up 
to  $500,000  are  estimated.  One  large 
grower  termed  the  storm  as  “the 
worst  disaster  the  area  has  ever  ex¬ 
perienced,”  and  estimated  that  90  per 
cent  of  his  crop  was  lost.  Another 
said  that  at  nine  o’clock  the  follow¬ 
ing  morning  he  had  hail  stones  up  to 
five  inches  in  depth  in  his  backyard. 
Among  the  pellets  he  counted  as 
many  as  40  sparrows  which  had  been 
knocked  from  their  roosting  places  in 
the  cedar  trees.  Thomas  J.  Henderson 
of  Red  Hook,  in  charge  of  the  hail 
prevention  program,  conceded  that 
vigilance  was  relaxed  a  little  at  the 
moment,  as  compared  with  the  day¬ 
time  alertness  since  an  attack  was 
not  expected  at  that  time  of  the  night. 

As  if  to  further  demonstrate  the 
might  of  nature  over  man-made  de¬ 
vices,  a  second  storm  hurled  itself 
against  the  protected  area  less  than 
24  hours  later,  centering  its  attack 
on  the  Red  Hook  area  in  Dutchess 
County.  Damage  from  this  storm  was 
estimated  at  $250,000.  This  time  there 
was  no  alibi.  The  attack  occurred  in 
mid-afternoon  during  a  period  of  un¬ 
settled  weather  when  control  meas¬ 
ures  were  fully  operative  and  when 
anything  was  to  be  expected. 

Walter  G.  Schreiber  of  Red  Hook, 
who  heads  the  local  sponsoring 
group,  says:  “No  matter  how  much 
hail  damage  we  get  I  still  feel  that 
there  is  merit  to  our  program.  Our 
equipment  has  simply  proved  to  be 
inadequate  to  handle  a  storm  of  such 
violence.  One  plane  was  in  the  air 
for  more  than  four  hours  yesterday 
and  did  weaken  the  storm  to  some 
extent.  Our  equipment  can  control 
normal  storms  but,  for  one  of  such 
force  and  violence,  we  need  more. 
We  should  have  at  least  one  addi¬ 
tional  plane  and  an  increased  num¬ 
ber  of  ground  generators  for  throw¬ 
ing  silver  iodide  into  the  air.  Much 
more  research  is  needed  in  this  field. 
The  government  does  not  do  it  and 
so  we  are  doing  it  for  our  own  pro¬ 
tection.  Hail  losses  estimated  at  three 
quarters  of  a  million  dollars  within 
the  brief  span  of  24  hours  illustrate 
how  much  is  at  stake.” 

New  York  Frank  Lacy 


"This  new  Super  88 

is  more  the  farmer's  tractor  than  ever!” 

\ 


"Nobody  had  to  sell  me  on  the  new  Super  88.  I’m  an  88  man 
from  way  back — I  like  that  four-bottom  power.  But  I  have  to 
admit,  with  all  those  improvements,  it’s  the  farmer's  tractor 
more  than  ever  now.  I  mean  things  like  the  handy  new  three- 
point  hitch... the  new  12-volt  ignition  system... the  new  key 
starting.  Why,  there  are  more  power  'helpers’  here  than  you 
have  in  your  car:  power  steering,  patented  'Hydra-lectric’ 
controls — even  a  new  power  shift  to  space  your  back  wheels! 
Then,  of  course,  you’ve  got  the  comfort  of  Oliver’s  easy- 
riding  seat,  the  convenience  of  the  independent  PTO.  For  fuel, 
you  can  take  gasoline,  diesel,  LP-gas— whatever’!!  save  you 
the  most.  You’ll  find  I’m  right  when  I  say:  Oliver  gives  me  the 
power  to  produce  at  the  lowest  possible  cost.” 

your  Oliver  dealer  adds:  "It’s  not  surprising  they  call  Oliver 
the  farmer's  tractor.  After  all,  the  farmer  is  our  biggest  cus¬ 
tomer.  It  has  never  been  any  different — with  Oliver,  the  farmer 
always  comes  first.” 

The  Oliver  Corporation,  400  West  Madison  St.,  Chicago  6,  ILL. 

Also  Manufacturer  of  the  Famous  Oliver  Outboard  AAotors 


Buy  your  new  tractor 
on  the 

"Pay  as  you  Produce" 

purchase  plan 
Ask  your  OLIVER  dealer 


OLIVER 


OLIVER 


" FINEST  IN  FARM  MACHINERY ” 


A  new  law  in  New  Jersey  creates 
the  White  Potato  Industry  Council 
and  imposes  a  five-cent  tax  on  every 
100  pounds  of  seed  potatoes.  The  tax 
receipts  will  be  used  for  promotion 
of  New  Jersey  potatoes. 
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The  Electric-Hydraulic 


TRUCK  HOIST 


With  Push 
Button 
C  o  ntrol 


Lifts  More  Efficiently 
Works  with  Any  Transmission 


Costs  Less  to  Buy  and  Mount 


Just  push  the  button,  in  cab  or  at  rear 
of  truck,  to  operate  the  Jayhawk.  It’s 
entirely  independent  of  truck  motor  or 
transmission,  works  on  6  or  12  volt  sys¬ 
tems,  truck  motor  on  or  off.  Simplified, 
more  efficient  mobile  wedge  lifting 
principle  cuts  costs,  makes  mounting 
easier,  reduces  price.  Models  for  pickups 
or  large  trucks  at  Jayhawk  dealers.  FREE 
CIRCULAR  direct.  Write  today'. 


WYATT  MFG._  CO.,  INC. 

Since  1903  Dept.|jjj^2  Saline,  Kansas 


Distributed  by 

GATH  &  HERMS,  INC.  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


The  Garden 

Every  vegetable  grower  takes  justi¬ 
fiable  pride  in  his  garden.  Whether 
he  is  growing  crops  for  market,  home 
use,  or  just  as  a  hobby,  the  gardener 
always  seems  to  try  for  greater  suc¬ 
cess  than  friend  and  neighbor.  If  you 
grow  a  prize  squash,  do  you  show  it 
to  your  family  or  neighbor  first? 
Isn’t  it  the  neighbor? 

If  this  is  the  competitive  case,  why 
not  display  vegetables  at  your  county 
fair  or  farm  show?  It  is  a  lot  of  fun, 


In  vegetable  displays  at  village  and 
county  fairs,  the  best  of  the  Sum¬ 
mer’s  garden  specimens  get  the  royal 
display  they  deserve. 

and  the  following  pointers  should 
increase  your  chances  of  winning 
that  wonderful  blue  ribbon. 

Be  careful  when  you  harvest. 
Choose  only  the  most  outstanding 
specimens.  Avoid  bruising,  scarring, 
and  tearing  of  flesh  or  stems.  Let 
there  be  no  injury;  the  slightest 
blemish  can  cause  downgrading  of  an 
entry.  Make  sure,  too,  that  selections 
are  typical  of  the  variety  or  type. 
Their  size  should  be  that  most  in 
demand  at  local  markets;  maintain 
uniformity  for  size,  shape,  maturity, 
color  and  type.  All  specimens  should 


in  September 

be  of  top  quality,  of  course,  and  at 
their  prime  for  eating. 

Prepare  entries  carefully,  too.  Re¬ 
move  soil,  dust,  and  spray  residues. 
Take  care  in  cleaning  the  vegetables, 
and  be  sure  not  to  injui'e  them  in  the 
process.  Neatly  trim  those  specimens 
that  require  it,  and  if  stems  are  not 
removed,  clip  them  to  a  uniform 
length.  Always  remove  old,  injured 
leaves  from  specimens  to  be  bunched 
and  from  leafy  vegetables.  To  learn 
how  many  specimens  are  needed  for 
each  display,  obtain  a  premium  list 
from  the  fair;  follow  it  exactly. 

For  transporting  produce,  it  is  a 
good  idea  to  wrap  each  one  in  tissue 
or  newspaper.  Take  along  some  ex¬ 
tras,  too,  in  case  something  damages 
preferred  selections.  Be  sure  you 
enter  the  produce  in  the  right  sec¬ 
tion,  or  the  judge  may  disqualify  it. 

September,  with  its  cool  moist 
nights,  is  the  month  when  blights 
strike  hard.  To  prevent  almost  over¬ 
night  destruction  of  a  vegetable  plot 
representing  much  care  and  cash, 
follow  a  diligent  spray  or  dust  pro¬ 
gram.  Cool  night  temperatures  build 
up  blight-causing  fungi,  and  water  and 
dew  provide  for  their  rapid  spread. 
It  is  very  important  to  spray  or  dust 
after  each  rain.  Some  of  the  common 
diseases  that  affect  fall-harvested 
vegetable  crops  are:  carrot  leaf 
blight,  celery  late  blight,  eggplant 
blight,  lima  bean  pod  blight,  squash 
black  rot  and  blight,  pumpkin  black 
rot  and  blight,  and  tomato  late  blight. 

To  prevent  any  or  all  of  these, 
spray  thoroughly  with  zineb  at  the 
rate  of  1%  tablespoons  per  gallon  of 
water,  or  dust  with  five  per  cent  fixed 
copper.  For  beet  leaf  spot,  spray  with 
zineb  at  1%  tablespoons  per  gallon 


of  water.  To  prevent  cucumber  scab 
spray  with  captan,  1%  tablespoons’ 
per  gallon  of  water,  or  dust  with  five 
per  cent  fixed  copper.  To  control 
tomato  anthracnose,  spray  with  man- 
eb,  1  tablespoon  per  gallon  of  water. 

Many  growers  confuse  blights! 
which  are  caused  by  parasitic  fungi! 
with  diseases  that  are  non-parasitic. 
The  most  common  of  the  latter  are 
blossom-end  rots  in  tomatoes,  peppers 
and  eggplants.  A  small  water-soaked 
spot  around  or  near  the  blossom  end 
is  the  first  symptom  of  the  disease; 
later  the  spot  enlarges,  soon  becom¬ 
ing  brown  and  leathery.  Recent  evi¬ 
dence  indicates  that  this  abnormality 
is  due  to  a  calcium  deficiency.  Either 
a  lack  of  calcium  in  the  soil  or  in¬ 
ability  of  the  plant  to  utilize  what  is 
present  will  cause  it.  A  simple  and 
effective  control  is  to  spray  the  fruits 
with  a  solution  of  1  y2  ounces  of 
calcium  nitrate  in  one  gallon  of 
water. 

Another  serious  disorder  striking 
tomatoes  this  season  is  gray  wall. 
The  side  walls  of  the  fruit  develop 
a  grayish  black  color,  and  the  areas 
appear  shrunken  and  dried.  If  the 
tomato  is  cut  through  to  the  center, 
brown  corky  areas  can  be  seen  in  the 
side  walls;  the  fruit  is  unfit  for 
market.  While  the  exact  cause  of  the 
disease  is  still  unknown,  evidence  in¬ 
dicates  that  it  may  be  a  virus  disease 
becoming  active  only  under  adverse 
environmental  conditions.  At  present, 
there  are  no  known  control  measures. 

Perhaps  you  have  noted  that  many 
heretofore  satisfactory  varieties  of 
vegetables  failed  to  set  a  good  crop 
this  year.  This  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
variety  but  is  due  rather  to  the  hot, 
dry  weather  that  has  prevailed  over 
the  entire  Northeast  this  Summer. 

B.  L.  Pollack 


Healthier  Stock, 
Lower  Repair  Bills  - 


with  an  Electric  Ventilation  System 


Andrew  Ohol  of  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  like 
many  other  dairymen,  has  found  that 
electric  ventilation  for  his  dairy  barn  is 
one  of  the  best  investments  he  has  ever 
made. 

“I  wouldn’t  swap  my  ventilation  system 
for  any  other  I’ve  ever  seen,”  says  Mr. 
Ohol.  “It  does  an  excellent  job  of  keep¬ 
ing  the  stable  walls  and  ceiling  dry.” 

By  keeping  air  fresh  and  eliminating 
drafts,  a  well-designed  electric  ventila¬ 
tion  system  provides  healthier  condi¬ 


tions  for  both  animals  and  workers.  It 
will  save  veterinary  expense  and  reduce 
repair  bills  by  getting  rid  of  excess 
moisture. 


Your  Niagara  Mohawk  farm  representa¬ 
tive  can  help  you  with  suggestions  for 
ventilating  your  dairy  barn. 

Why  not  get  in  touch  with  him  p  ^  ^ 
right  away ! 


NIAGARA 


MOHAWK 


Rural-City  Field  Day  at 
Rhinebeck,  Sept.  15 

The  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.,  Po¬ 
mona  Grange  plans  a  Rural-City 
Field  Day  at  the  Dutchess  County 
Fair  Grounds  in  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y., 
on  Sunday,  September  15.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  Field  Day  is  to  acquaint 
newcomers  in  the  community  with 
Grange  activities  and  thus  to  enroll 
them  as  members. 

As  is  pointed  out  by  the  Dutchess 
County  group,  better  and  safer  travel, 
improved  roads,  better  education, 
juvenile  problems,  community  proj¬ 
ects,  better  and  higher  citizenship 
and  many  other  high  ideals  and  prin¬ 
ciples  are  the  things  in  which  all 
good  citizens  are  interested  —  the 
very  things  the  Grange  has  been  and 
is  fighting  for. 

The  program,  beginning  at  12  noon, 
will  include  musical  selections  by 
school  bands,  talks  by  prominent 
Grange  speakers  and  county  officials, 
ball  games  and  races,  closing  with 
supper  at  six  p.m. 

Pomona  Grange  Master  Lawrence 
E.  Benson  has  appointed  a  committee 
of  six  to  carry  out  the  program: 
Charles  S.  Tanner,  Pleasant  Valley 
Grange  No.  838,  chairman;  Mrs.  Les¬ 
ley  Thorley,  Red  Hook  Grange  No. 
918,  vice-chairman;  Mrs.  William 
Cookingham,  flag  bearer  of  Pomona; 
Mrs.  Hazel  F.  Ball,  Stanford  Grange 
No.  808;  Mrs.  Walter  Thorpe,  also  of 
Stanford,  master  of  her  Grange;  and 
Mrs.  Adaline  Drake,  Pleasant  Valley 
Grange  No.  838. 


Books  on  Soils  and  Crops 

Forage  and  Pasture  Crops, 

W.  A.  Wheeler . $10.00 

Diseases  of  Field  Crops, 

James  G.  Dickson .  8.50 

Grassland  Farming  in  the  Humid 
Northeast, 

Ford  S.  Prince .  6.00 

Fundamentals  of  Soil  Science, 
Millar  and  Turk .  5.75 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 
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How  to  Apply  Cement 
on  Cork  Walls 

I  have  a  problem  and  would  like 
you  to  help  me.  I  built  a  cooler  which 
is  about  six  feet  wide,  10  feet  long, 
and  7V2  feet  high,  all  lined  with  two 
layers  of  cork  four  inches  thick.  Now 
I  must  put  cement  on  the  inside  to 
protect  the  cork.  Can  you  tell  me 
how  to  put  on  wire  or  some  other 
material  to  hold  the  cement?  The 
cork  is  fastened  to  the  block  wall 
with  steel  nails,  then  the  second  layer 
of  cork  is  pegged  to  the  first  laypr  of 
cork.  Could  you  answer  this  problem 
for  me? 

I  want  you  to  know  I  think  The 
Rural  New  Yorker  is  the  best  paper 
I  ever  ran  across.  I  feel  it  saves  a 
reader  many  times  the  cost  each  year. 

Pennsylvania  w.  s. 

If  your  cork  walls  are  solid  and 
firm,  lath  should  be  attached  to  the 
walls.  This  lath  is  the  same  used  by 
plasterers  to  plaster  house  walls.  In¬ 
asmuch  as  the  cement  is  rather  heavy, 
you  must  make  sure  the  lath  is 
securely  fastened  to  the  cork. 

In  order  to  get  a  solid  base,  it 
might  be  necessary  to  use  vertical 
furring  strips,  about  one  inch  by  two 
inches  wide,  fastened  with  bolts  that 
go  through  the  furring  and  the  block 
wall.  The  metal  lath  would  then  be 
attached  to  these  strips;  the  strips 
should  be  not  more  than  16  inches 
apart.  It  probably  would  be  necessary 
to  put  on  a  rough  coat  of  cement 
first  and,  after  it  has  hardened  and 
dried,  put  on  a  thin,  smooth  finish 
coat.  I  would  suggest  you  talk  to  a 
plasterer  or  mason  to  get  ideas  on 
this  job.  It  is  similar  to  stucco  which 
is  applied  to  stuccoed  houses. 

If  the  cement  is  used  only  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  the  cork  from 
mechanical  injury,  it  might  pay  to 
use  quarter-inch  plywood  or  some  of 
the  one-eighth  inch  hardboards  that 
are  available  in  4  feet  by  8  feet 
sheets.  These  could  .probably  be  glued 
directly  on  the  cork  sides.  p.  n. 

Success  wit-h  Venf  Plugs  to 
Stop  Point  Peeling 

I  read  with  interest  the  item  “Vent 
Plugs  for  Paint  Peeling”  in  your 
Farm  Work  Shop  column  in  the  Au¬ 
gust  3  issue.  I  built  a  home  20  years 
ago  and  was  experiencing  L.W.G.’s 
trouble.  Even  though  I  employed  the 
best  painters  in  the  area,  after  about 
one  year  paint  would  peel  and  my 
home  looked  like  the  “Wreck  of  the 
Hesperus”.  Five  years  ago  I  had  two 
men  from  two  different  paint  fac¬ 
tories  look  my  place  over  and  both 
recommended  vents.  I  had  the  old 
paint  (what  was  left  of  it)  burnt  off 
and  a  vent  placed  between  each  stud 
just  beneath  the  floor  level.  My  home 
is  two  stories;  therefore  I  placed  the 
vents  beneath  the  floor  level  of  both 
floors,  only  one  vent  between  each 
stud.  I  arranged  a  painting  program 
for  re-doing  every  three  years.  At 
tie  end  of  the  first  three  years  there 
was  no  sign  of  peeling,  and  there  is 
still  no  sign  of  peeling.  So,  you  see, 
I  have  had  experience  with  vents  for 
five  years  and  can  heartily  recom¬ 
mend  their  use.  I  trust  this  will  be 
of  some  help  to  L.W.G.  g.  i.  g. 


Connecting  Two  Cesspools 

Can  you  offer  me  assistance  with 
instructions  as  to  the  correct  way 
to  drain  my  present  cesspool  into  a 
new  one  I  plan  to  build? 

The  present  cesspool  is  30  years 
old,  and  waste  and  water  now  re¬ 
main  about  three  feet  below  ground 
level.  Downhill  and  some  40-50  feet 
away,  I  will  open  up  a  new  hole  and 
Plan  to  brick  it  with  cement  blocks. 
Is  there  some  type  of  trap  that  must 


be  used  when  connecting  from  the 
old  pool  to  the  new  one? 

Can  you  also  advise  correct  ma¬ 
terial  to  use  for  the  connecting 
pipe?  R.  w. 

Two  cesspools,  connected  as  you 
suggest,  may  function  as  a  septic 
tank.  However,  the  inlet  and  outlet 
pipes  at  each  cesspool  should  extend 
about  half-way  down  in  the  liquid 
contents.  Even  though  the  second 
cesspool  is  well  below  the  level  of 
the  first,  the  inflow  turbulence  will 
be  minimized  by  extending  the  end 
of  the  inlet  pipe  some  distance  below 
the  level  of  the  contents. 

You  can  use  fiber  pipe  for  the 
installation. 


Driveway  Construction 

What  do  you  recommend  for  a 
driveway?  I  want  a  black  top  but 
some  think  two  cement  strips  better 
and  cheaper  and,  as  cost  is  an  item. 
I  am  asking  your  advice  which 
would  be  best.  A  good  gravel  drive 
might  do  but  I  am  afraid  the 
children  would  track  it  inside. 

New  York  s.  l. 

If  you  install  concrete  strips,  you 
must  provide  some  rather  elaborate 
sub-base  installations  to  prevent  the 
concrete  from  breaking  up.  On  the 
other  hand  if  you  use  black  top,  it 
will  require  less  foundation  work  and 
will  last  longer  because  of  its  elas 
ticity.  Unless  there  are  no  local  sup¬ 
pliers  of  black  top,  it  should  be 
more  economcial  than  concrete.  A 
driveway,  or  strips,  of  crushed  stone 
makes  a  very  satisfactory  surface. 
First,  install  a  base  of  large-sized 
stones,  one  and  a  half  inch  in  di¬ 
ameter.  Top  off  with  a  four-inch 
layer  of  one-half  inch  crushed  stone. 
It  will  not  create  the  tracking-in 
problem  you  mention,  although  it 
does  need  replacement  periodically. 


Best  Way  to  Heat  Water 

What  is  the  cheapest  way  to  heat 
water  for  a  farm  home?  We  would 
like  to  know  about  how  much  ii 
would  cost  us  a  month  if  we  used 
a  40-gallon  electric  hot  water 
heater.  What  is  the  difference  in  the 
cost  of  heating  the  water  on  the  day 
and  night  rate  for  the  electric  water 
heater?  j.  b. 

Heating  water  electrically  is  one 
of  the  most  efficient  and  trouble- 
free  methods  available.  To  obtain 
the  information  you  seek  regarding 
costs,  you  should  consult  a  represen¬ 
tative  of  your  local  power  company 
office.  He  can  analyze  your  hot  water 
needs  and  estimate  costs.  The  night 
rates  are  the  most  popular  arrange¬ 
ment. 


Unfortunate  fall 

For  in  his  hip  pocket 

He  carried  an  awl. 


September  7,  1957 


“I  like  OREGON  chain  because  it  is  fast  and 
smooth  cutting,  also  because  the  life  of  OREGON 
chain  is  much  longer  than  that  of  other  makes  of 
chain  I  have  used.  I  find  that  I  cut  more  wood 
because  OREGON  chain  stays  sharp  much 
longer.  I  also  have  found  that  OREGON  stands 
behind  its  products  with  first  class  service  through 
my  dealer.” 

—  ROBERT  HOOGKINS,  Woodcutter 
Frye,  Maine 


Woodcutters  GO  For 

the  Chain  Marked  "O 


OREGON 


OREGON  Chipper  Chain 
Cuts  More  Wood  At  Less  Cost 


If  you  use  a  chain  saw  to  cut  wood  on  your  farm  .  .  .  whether  for 
timber,  pulpwood,  fuel  or  land  clearing  .  .  .  you'll  find  that  genuine 
OREGON  Chipper  Chain  gives  you  a  lot  of  all-around  advantages. 

Top-quality  OREGON  Chipper  Chain  fits  all  makes  of  new  or 
used  geared  and  direct  drive  saws,  cuts  extra-fast  .  .  .  stands  up  to  hard 
usage  extra-long  ...  is  extra-easy  to  file  right  .  .  .  gives  your  saw  the 
extra  “GO!”  that  means  more  production,  more  economy,  less  work. 

When  you  buy  a  new  saw  .  .  .  when  you  replace  a  worn  chain  .  .  . 
specify  genuine  OREGON  Chipper  Chain.  Look  for  the  “O”  mark  of 
quality  on  the  package — the  name  OREGON  on  every  cutter.  See  the 
OREGON  dealer  near  you. 


Maintain  The  Extra  "GO/”  Built 

Into  Your  OREGON  Chipper  Chain 

1.  Have  your  saw  chain,  bar,  and  sprocket  serviced 
where  you  see  the  OREGON  Task  Force  Service  Sign 
displayed. 

2.  Write  factory  or  see  your  dealer  for  your  free  copy 
of  OREGON  Service  and  Maintenance  Instruction 
for  Chains,  Bars  and  Sprockets. 


OMARK  Industries,  Inc.  -  OREGON  SAW  CHAIN  DIVISION 

9701  S.  E.  MclOUGHUN  BOULEVARD,  PORTLAND  22,  OREGON 
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world’s  largest  selling  brushcutter 


Mmm 


ROWCO 


SHKIMG 


■  JUST  29 'A  lb s.  •  SAFE  •  RUGGED  •  CUTS  Alt 

|#?r  BRUSH,  WEEDS 

r  AND  SMALL  TREES 


Rays  for  itself  in  no  timel  Brushking 
is  a  rugged,  dependable,  one-man, 
portable  machine  that  clears  all  brush, 
grass,  weeds  and  small  frees  .  .  . 
easily  quickly,  economically.  Cuts  close 
to  walls  and  buildings  . . .  reaches  into 
hard-to-get-at  places  .  .  .  limbs,  trims 
.  .  .  cuts  right  at  ground  level.  Does 
work  of  6  men  with  scythes  or  brush- 
hooks!  Self-balancing,  clutch  con¬ 
trolled,  recoil  starter. 


Please  send  complete  information 
on  the  Rowco  Brushking. 

Name _  . 


Street  &  No. 
City  &  State. 


ROWCO  MANUFACTURING  CO..  88  EMERALD  STREET.  KEENE,  N.  H. 

Subsidiary  of  Harrington  &  Richardson,  Inc.  Est.  1871 
In  Canada:  H  &  R  Arms  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal  23,  P.  Q. 


Pumps  3,000  GPH ;  450  GPH  80'  high;  or 
1,800  GPH  from  25'  well.  Use  Ye  to  %  HP 
motor.  Coupling  included  tree.  1"  in¬ 
let;  %"  outlet.  Stainless  steel  shaft,  i 

Won’t  rust  or  clog! . .$7.95' 

Heavy  Duty  Ball-Bearing  Pump 
Up  to  7,500  GPH;  or  3,000  GPH 
from  25'  well.  114"  inlet;  1"  out¬ 
let  $12.95.  Postpaid  if  cash  with  order.  Don’t  delay — 
send  for  yours  today!  MONEY  BACK!  GUARANTEE. 
LABAWCO  PUMPS  ,  BelleMead  1 9 B.  New  Jersey 


HOOF  ROT7/P 

CANKER  — THRUSH  f/'iY 

A  powerful,  penetrating 
antiseptic  and  absorbing 
agent  for  stubborn  hoof 
infections.  Easy  to  apply 
— pour  it  on.  No  band¬ 
age  required.  $1.25  at  drug 
and  farm  stores  or  write. 

H.  W.  Naylor  Co.,  Morris,  N.  Y. 


Dr.  Nau tor's 

UNITE 


IRECO  Sprinkler  Irrigation 


“WARCO”  Aluminum  Gates 


NO  UPKEEP  RUST  PROOF  SAG-PROOF 


Distributed  by  SUNSET  ENGINEERING  COMPANY 


11  HAMBURG  TURNPIKE, 


RIVERDALE,  NEW  JERSEY 


Make  a  visit  to  their  rural 
New  York  museum  and  see 

The  Talents  of  the  Shakers 


The  Shakers  practiced  celibacy; 
they  did  not  believe,  for  themselves, 
in  matrimony.  Yet,  strangely,  it  was 
these  same  Shakers  who  lightened 
the  burden  of  the  present-day  house¬ 
wife  by  inventing  such  articles  as  the 
straight  broom  and  the  washing  ma¬ 
chine.  Their  wooden  washing  ma¬ 
chine,  with  its  three  separate  com¬ 
partments  for  holding  three  different 
temperatures  of  water  simultaneous¬ 
ly,  won  a  gold  medal  at  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Centennial  Fair  in  1876. 

Today,  that  washing  machine  is  one 
of  the  many  mementoes  housed  in 
a  museum  devoted  entirely  to  the 
Shakers  and  their  crafts.  Twenty 
miles  from  Albany,  and  20  miles 
from  the  Massachusetts  state  line,  in 
Old  Chatham,  N.  Y.,  stands  the 
Shaker  Museum,  open  each  year 
from  May  1  to  October  31.  There  one 
can  see  that  large  original  washing 
machine.  As  H.  Phelps  Clawson,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  museum,  points  out, 
“I  must  admit  I  am  not  sure  who 
invented  the  first  washing  machine. 
In  the  early  days  a  few  men  wanted 
to  help  their  wives,  and  small  in¬ 
dividual  washing  machines  were  ‘in¬ 
vented’  even  before  the  Shakers.  It 
is  thought,  however,  the  Shakers 
made  and  sold  the  first  large,  prac¬ 
tical  models  such  as  you  see  here  in 
the  Museum.  I  have  seen  a  letter 
from  the  Palmer  House  in  Chicago, 
dated  1858,  where  they  stated  they 
were  washing  between  11  and  14 
thousand  articles  per  week,  saving 
$40  a  month  on  soap  and  had  fired 
six  laundresses.  This  with  the  Shak¬ 
ers’  washing  machine.” 

Here  in  the  Shaker  Museum,  for 
the  curious  and  the  historic  minded 
alike,  are  the  inventions,  notebooks, 
clothing  and  furniture  of  the  Shak¬ 
ers.  Here  are  samples  of  their  pack¬ 
aged  medicines — and  they  were  the 
first  Americans  to  package  medicine, 
thus  paving  the  way  for  patent  tonics. 
Here,  too,  are  their  packaged  seeds, 
and  again  they  were  the  first  Ameri¬ 
cans  to  package  seeds  and  sell  them. 
Here  also  is  their  straw  broom,  the 
first  of  its  kind  used.  One  Shaker  sis¬ 
ter  invented  the  circular  saw,  in  use 
today;  another  sister  invented  the  re¬ 
volving  oven.  And  in  the  museum, 
too,  is  the  tilting  chair  where  a  sitter 
can  lean  back  on  the  chair’s  two  rear 
legs. 

The  Shakers  first  became  a  part  of 
the  American  scene  when  Ann  Lee 
sought  religious  freedom  in  the  new 
world. 

When  one  Baptist  minister  ques¬ 
tioned  the  propriety  of  having  a 
woman  in  charge,  he  said,  “St.  Paul 
commands  the  woman  to  be  silent  in 
the  church.  He  suffers  not  a  woman 
to  speak.  But  you — you  not  only  have 
a  woman  speak  and  preach,  but  she 
seems  to  be  an  Elder.  How  do  you 
reconcile  her  course  with  the  Scrip¬ 
ture?” 

Mother  Ann  answered  this  herself: 
“You  speak  in  wonderment  at  a 
woman  leading  in  the  church.  I  ex¬ 
plain  it  this  way:  In  the  ordinary 
manner  a  man  and  a  woman  (father 


and  mother)  head  the  family.  The 
woman,  being  second,  is  subject  to 
her  husband.  This  is  a  type  of 
Christ.  The  man  is  the  head  and  the 
woman  is  subject  to  him.  But  when 
the  Man  is  gone,  the  woman  becomes 
the  head  and  rules  over  the  family.” 

For  that  particular  Baptist  minis¬ 
ter,  it  was  the  beginning  of  his  con¬ 
version,  for  he  accepted  Mother  Ann 
as  head  of  the  church,  since  the 
Father  (Christ)  was  now  gone  from 
the  earth.  This  minister  became  one 
of  Mother  Ann’s  most  able  advocates. 

The  Shakers  won  their  name,  how¬ 
ever,  from  their  habit  of  dancing  and 
singing  while  praying.  Present-day 
Shakers  do  not  dance,  although  they 
believe  that  the  accompanying  trem¬ 
bling  or  shaking  was  nothing  less 
than  the  “operation  of  the  power  of 
God”  and  that  the  “act  of  shaking  in 
worship  was  a  voluntary  demonstra¬ 
tion  symbolizing  the  determination 
to  shake  off  and  renounce  evil.”  Mem¬ 
bership  in  the  sect  rose  to  several 
thousand,  reaching  its  height  just  be¬ 
fore  the  Civil  War.  Today  there  are 
scarcely  50  Shakers  left.  Their  es¬ 
tates  of  hundreds  of  acres  have 
dwindled.  The  Shaker  Museum,  in  a 
real  sense,  is  just  about  all  that  re¬ 
mains  of  this  once  great  sect. 

Presiding  over  the  museum  is  Mr. 
Clawson.  When  John  S.  Williams 
wanted  someone  to  set  up  a  Shaker 
Museum,  he  heard  of  Mr.  Clawson 
living  in  the  vicinity  and  asked  him 
to  be  the  director.  The  main  building 
of  the  Shaker  Museum  is  a  tremend¬ 
ous  red  barn.  In  addition  there  are 
three  new  buildings,  one  housing  the 
Forge  Shop,  another  Shaker  cos¬ 
tumes  and  weaving,  and  the  other 
Domestic  Crafts  which  includes  tail¬ 
ors’  equipment,  weaving  machines, 
and  such. 

One  of  their  medicines,  called 
Corbett’s  Shaker,  was,  according  to 
the  label,  good  for  jaundice,  rheuma¬ 
tism,  scrofulous  diseases.  “We  put 
one  ounce  of  pure  iodide  of  potassi¬ 
um  to  12  bottles  which  we  manu¬ 
facture,  so  as  to  insure  a  pure 
article”,  they  inscribed  on  the  label. 
They  also  produced,  in  their  medi¬ 
cine  room,  a  sarsaparilla  lozenge,  a 
dyspepsia  cure,  Extract  Gentian, 
Cherry  Pectoral,  Wine  Ipecac,  and 
whisky. 

The  Shakers  lived  in  community 
fashion  with  each  member  sharing 
in  the  plowing,  planting,  harvesting 
and  the  daily  chores.  When  anyone 
joined  the  sect,  he  listed  all  his  per¬ 
sonal  possessions  which  were  then 
turned  over  to  the  Shakers. 

As  the  Shakers  Society  waned, 
with  fewer  converts  joining  their 
ranks,  their  properties  were  gradu¬ 
ally  sold.  Today  there  are  small  com¬ 
munities  of  Shakers  near  Pittsfield, 
Mass.,  Canterbury,  N.  H.,  and  Sab¬ 
bath  Day  Lake,  Maine.  Surviving 
Shakers  are  resigned  to  the  eventual 
passing  of  their  sect.  They  feel  it  has 
accomplished  its  purpose  and  been  a 
force  for  good  on  earth. 

Connecticut  R.  Zagoren 


The  Shaker  Museum  in  Old  Chatham,  N.  Y.,  is  the  place  to  see  ingenious 
farm  and  home  contrivances  made  by  members  of  this  religious  order. 
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Stop -Drop  Sprays  for  Apples 

Why  let  Fancy  fruit  become  mere  " drops 99 
for  lack  of  harvest  labor?  Chemicals  help 
hold  the  apples  until  they’re  picked . 


By  M.  B.  HOFFMAN 


E  drop  of  apples  to  the 
ground  during  harvest  is 
associated  with  the  fruit’s 
own  maturing  processes. 
Apples  injured  by  insects 
and  by  disease  may,  it  is 
'true,  color,  ripen  and  drop 
before  good  fruits,  but  the  drop  of 
perfect  specimens  is  an  indication 
that  harvest  time  is  really  at  hand. 
Unfortunately,  because  growers  can¬ 
not  always  pick  all  of  the  fruit  at  the 
right  time,  some  consequently  drops 
ready-ripe  to  the  ground. 

Hot  weather  during  harvest  speeds 
the  ripening  processes  so  much  that 
loss  from  apples  dropping  can  be 
heavy.  A  good  example  of  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  weather  on  drop  was  ex¬ 
perienced  in  1947.  Cool  weather 
throughout  most  of  that  September 
enabled  growers  to  complete  their 
harvest  of  a  beautiful  McIntosh  crop 
with  a  minimum  of  drop.  But  two 
weeks  of  abnormally  warm  weather 
later  in  October  caused  a  50  to  60 
per  cent  drop  of  Spys  and  Romes  be¬ 
fore  picking  could  be  completed.  Mc¬ 
Intosh  usually  has  a  much  greater 


Only  a  tenth  of  a  box  (l.)  fell  from 
a  hormone-sprayed  McIntosh  tree 
during  harvest  week.  But  9.3  boxes 
(r.)  fell  from  an  adjacent  unsprayed 
tree.  Each  had  a  pre-drop,  pre-harvest 
_  crop  of  19  bushels. 

drop  problem  than  later  warieties, 

Three  chemicals  are  available  for 
effective  control  of  the  drop  of  ap¬ 
ples.  They  are:  (1)  naphthaleneacetic 
acid  (NAA),  (2)  2,4,5-trichlorophe- 
noxy  propionic  acid  (TP),  and  (3) 
2, 4,  5  -  trichlorophenoxy  -  acetic  acid 
(TA).  The  first  two  of  these,  NAA 
and  TP,  are  effective  on  all  varieties; 
TA  is  more  specifically  for  McIntosh, 
and  its  use  has  been  limited  to  this 
variety.  Nevertheless,  TA  will  con¬ 
trol  the  drop  of  Early  McIntosh,  and 
it  may  possibly  be  effective  on  sev¬ 
eral  other  sorts. 

• 

A  healthy  leaf  surface  is  necessary 
for  good  results  with  any  of  these 
stop-drop  chemicals.  Foliage  injured 
by  mites,  magnesium  deficiency, 
drought  or  frost  does  not  readily 
absorb  or  translocate  the  materials, 
and  their  effectiveness  is  thus  nulli¬ 
fied. 


The  Maturity  Problem 

Drop  control  chemicals,  especially 
those  that  possess  a  long  period  of 
effectiveness,  can  cause  an  over¬ 
maturity  problem.  Apples  which  hang 
on  the  tree  longer  than  they  normally 
would  will  be  riper  than  normal. 
This  is  a  simple  age  factor  and  may 
be  considered  an  indirect  effect  of 
treatment.  Without  the  use  of  a  spray 
the  ripest  fruits  drop  during  harvest. 
Prior  to  introduction  of  chemical 
spraying,  the  final  pack  was  auto¬ 
matically  protected  from  over-ripe 
fruit  by  the  harvest  drop. 

In  addition  to  this  indirect  effect, 
the  chemicals  can  stimulate  the  rate 
of  ripening  directly.  This  is  much 
more  pronounced  with  summer  vari¬ 
eties  and  with  those  maturing  up  to 
and  including  McIntosh  than  it  is 
with  later  sorts. 


For  the  early  varieties  and  Mc¬ 
Intosh,  NAA  gives  good  control  of 
harvest  drop  along  with  a  very  mini¬ 
mum  ripening  effect.  However,  NAA 
has  a  limitation  for  McIntosh:  its 
period  of  effectiveness  is  relatively 
short.  After  only  six  to  eight  days, 
it  is  completely  dissipated,  and  drop 
from  unharvested  trees  becomes 
heavy.  TP  and  TA  have  an  effective 
period  of  drop  control  of  approx¬ 
imately  three  weeks  on  McIntosh. 

Choice  of  Material,  and  the 
Variety  Factor 

Studies  over  a  period  of  several 
years  indicate  that  TP  stimulates 
ripening  slightly  more  than  TA.  The 
small,  but  measurable,  difference  has 
been  observed  particularly  during 
growing  seasons  similar  to  1956  when 
there  was  abundant  moisture  and  re¬ 
latively  cool  temperature.  These  two 
conditions  seem  to  result  in  more 
vegetative  growth,  in  softer  fruit  and 
in  foliage  that  possibly  absorbs  TP 
more  readily  than  TA.  In  cool,  moist 
years,  TA  would  appear  to  be  a  bet¬ 
ter  choice  for  McIntosh  than  TP.  In 
relatively  dry,  sunny  seasons  there 
has  been  no  difference  in  the  ripen¬ 
ing  effects  of  TP  and  TA. 

The  chemicals  become  effective 
two  to  three  days  after  they  are  ap¬ 
plied.  The  effect  is  not  needed  until 
the  harvest  drop  has  started,  of 
course,  so  McIntosh  and  other  early 
varieties  should  not  be  sprayed  until 
two  to  three  days  before  the  antici¬ 
pated  start  of  drop.  This  time  can  be 
determined  by  carefully  watching  for 
the  initiation  of  drop  from  individual 
trees.  Spraying  McIntosh  and  earlier 
varieties  a  week  or  10  days  before 
the  beginning  of  drop  invites  real 
trouble. 

Where  the  harvest  of  McIntosh  can 
be  completed  within  a  week,  NAA  at 
a  concentration  of  20  parts  per  mil¬ 
lion  (ppm)  is  a  good  choice.  For  the 
next  duration,  TP  at  10  ppm  gives 
excellent  control  on  McIntosh  for  10 
days,  and  there  seems  no  need  to 
exceed  this  concentraion  for  trees 
harvested  within  this  time.  For  the 
acreage  of  McIntosh  that  cannot  be 
harvested  within  10  days,  TP  or  TA 
at  a  concentration  of  20  ppm  is  re¬ 
quired. 

Stop  Drop  Sprays  for  Late  Varieties 

If  a  period  of  warm  weather  occurs 
as  maturity  for  late  varieties  ap¬ 
proaches,  the  loss  from  drop  can  be 
serious,  especially  for  Delicious, 
Baldwin,  Spy  and  even  Rome  Beauty. 
Fortunately,  TP  is  well  adapted  for 
use  on  them.  It  can  be  applied  while 
the  foliage  is  in  good  condition,  and, 
because  of  its  long  period  of  effec¬ 
tiveness,  it  will  give  protection  from 
drop  throughout  harvest.  At  a  con¬ 
centration  of  10  ppm,  TP  is  very 
effective  on  Delicious;  but  it  should 
be  used  at  20  ppm  on  other  late  vari¬ 
eties.  It  should  be  applied  before  the 
foliage  is  frosted. 

The  concentration  of  the  stop-drop 
chemicals  is  always  quoted  in  parts 
per  million  (ppm).  Assuming  favor¬ 
able  conditions  for  absorption,  how¬ 
ever,  the  final  results  depend  largely 
on  the  actual  amount  of  chemical 
applied  per  tree  rather  than  on  the 
concentration  in  the  spray  tank.  With 
its  foliage  wetted  uniformly,  a  mature 
tree  carrying  25  to  30  boxes  of  fruit 
should  receive  1.5  to  two  grams 
of  chemical.  In  a  20-ppm  solution 
there  are  eight  grams  of  chemical 
per  100  gallons  or  two  grams  per  25 
gallons.  To  approximate  the  required 
amount  of  chemical  for  good  drop 
control,  the  concentration  should  ac¬ 
tually  be  adjusted  according  to  the 
gallonage  used  per  tree. 


September  7,  1957 
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EASIER,  FASTER,  ClEANW 
farm  lubrication 


With  the  new  Sinclair  litholine  Multi* 
Purpose  Grease  Cartridge,  there’s  no 
mess,  no  waste  in  filling  your  gun.  Takes 
only  seconds  to  pop  a  cartridge  into  the 
gun— and  you’re  ready  to  lubricate.  Carry 
a  spare  in  the  tool  box. 

Use  Sinclair  litholine  for  all  grease  fit* 
tings  on  your  machines— for  full  protec¬ 
tion  against  wear,  rust,  water.  It  “stays 
put”  under  all  conditions. 

Order  these  new  Sinclair  litholine  Car¬ 
tridges  from  your  local  Sinclair  sup¬ 
plier.  They  fit  all  regular  cartridge  type 
guns.  Your  Sinclair  supplier  has  guns 
for  these  new  cartridges.  Ask  him 
about  them  now. 


SINCLAIR 


PETROLEUM  PRODUCTS  FOR  EVERY  FARM  NEED 


©iUCfcAIR  REPINING  COMPANY.  600  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  20,  N.  V.' 


Here  at  last . . .  Flexible  pipe  with  amazing  strength  ! 


■  Slit-Proof 

(will  not  “Pin-Hole") 

■  Light,  Flexible 

■  Coil  Lengths 
to  400' 


■  Does  Not  Rust, 

Rot,  or  Corrode 

■  Takes  Greater 
Pressures 

■  Low  Installed  Cost 


NEW  —  for  water  service  lines,  wells, 
lawn  sprinkler  systems,  irrigation, 
swimming  pools.  Easy  to  install.  Needs 
no  special  tools.  Exceptionally  strong, 
long-lasting.  Approved  for  drinking 
water.  Be  sure  you  get  Orangeburg 
SP  —  the  only  plastic  pipe  made  from 
a  superior  new-type  resin.  Yz"  to  2" 
sizes.  Write  Dept.  r-9T  for  facts. 

ORANGEBURG  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  INC, 
Orangeburg,  N.Y.  Newark,  Calif. 
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*'MY  CORN  GOES  FROM 

field  to  Crib  in  2  fesy Steps' 


A  SMOKER  EAR  CORN  BOX  converts  any  chassis  or  flat  bed  wagon 
into  special  corn  handling  equipment  providing  big  savings  in  time 
and  labor.  Free  flowing  gravity  discharge  eliminates  shoveling.  All 
steel  bolted  construction  and  heavy-gauge  galvanized  box  with  interior 
bracing  combine  to  provide  a  unit  that  is  rigid,  rugged  and  durable. 
The  cost?  Surprisingly  low  for  a  life-time  of  labor-saving  efficiency. 


without  touching  a  single  ear 


MAIL  COUPON 

''get  Smoker's  12  page 
catalog  which  is  actually 
a  manual  on  modern  crop 
handling  methods. 


I 

I 

I 

I 


A  SMOKER  CORN  ELEVATOR  takes  ears  directly  from 
the  discharge  chute  and  wisks  them  up  into  crib  at  the 
rate  of  9  tons  per  hour.  Discharges  parallel  to  or  fac¬ 
ing  crib  Top  drive,  big  9  tooth  chain  sprocket  and 
wood  strips  between  chain  and  trough  combine  to 
make  a  Smoker  the  smoothest,  quietest  operating  ele- 
vatorever.  6  models. ..onefor  every  purse  and  purpose. 


SMOKER  FARM  ELEVATORS,  INC.  • 

Send  12  page  Smoker  Catolog  to: 
Name  .... 

P.  O . 


INTERCOURSE,  PA. 


FARM  ELEVATORS  •  EAR  CORN  BOXES  •  MOW  CONVEYORS  •  BALE  LOADERS  •  BULK  FEED  BINS 


NOW !  SAVE  TIME  and 
CUT  COSTS  in 
CONTOUR  PLOWING 
with  a  BARGAIN-PRICED 
CRAWLER  TRACTOR 

Get  faster,  surer  plowing  on  slopes  .  .  .  pry 
out  even  heaviest  rocks  without  help  ...  fill 
gullies  and  alter  grades  with  the  super  power 
of  an  International  Crawler  Tractor. 

You  pay  as  little  as  fifty  percent  of  the  price 
of  a  new  tractor,  depending  on  condition, 
and  become  a  fully-powered  grassland 
farmer  equipped  to  handle  every  job  from 
levelling  woodland  to  dragging  buildings, 
and  building  farm  roads  and  parking  areas. 
Ask  for  State  s  pocket  list  of  used  equipment. 
It’s  free.  Write  Sam  A.  Cook. 


n  mwMTM 

3726  N.  Front  St.,  Harrisburg  Pa. 

8  Big  Outlets  Serving  N.Y.,  Vt.,  Pc, 


ATTENTION  DEALERS:  — 
Adjustable  Comfort  Stalls 

All  the  freedom  of  a  tie 
stall  plus  control  of  the  cow 
when  in  a  standing 
position  —  complete 
line  of  Dairy 
Equipment.  * 


WRITE 

FOR 

CATALOG 

• 


UEBLER  MILKING 
MACHINE  CO.,  INC. 
VERNON,  NEW  YORK 


V.  S.  Pat. 
2,578.093 

Canadian  Pat. 
482.444 


“A  NECESSARY 
FOR  GOOD  FARMING” 


B.  D.  Harter  of  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma,  has 
a  Wood’s  42-inch  cut  Rotary  Mower-Shredder 
mounted  on  a  Farmall  Cub.  And  he  says,  “Have 
had  no  trouble  with  it— it’s  a  necessary  for  good 
farming.”  That’s  because  Wood’s  PTO-operated 
Rotaries  shred  stalks,  brush,  residues,  prunings  . .  • 
cut  small  trees  .  .  .  mow  grass,  clip  pasture  . .  .  and 
mulch  leaves.  They  do  it  faster,  at  lower  cost,  and 
with  less  maintenance  than  by  other  methods. 

12  MODELS— 42"  fo  114"  Cut 

42"  under-mounted  for  Farmall  Cub,  Lo-Boy, 
Super  A,  100,  A-C  G,  M-H  Pony  and  Pacer.  42" 
rear-mounted  for  Fast-Hitch  Cub  and  Lo-Boy. 
61"  and  80"  rear-mounted  for  Fast-Hitch  Farmalls 
Super  C,  H,  M,  200,  300,  400,  1-300  (all  use 
3  pt.  adapter),  and  all  standard  3-point  hitch 
tractors  (Ford,  Ferguson,  Oliver  Super  55,  etc.). 
61",  80",  and  114"  drawbar  pull-types  for  any 
2,  2-3  and  3-4  plow  tractors.  80"  offset  model 
(2-3  plow)  for  working  under  trees.  All  have 
free-swinging,  quick-detachable  blades. 

F 

SEND  POSTCARD  FOR  FREE  FOLDER 

WOOD  BROTHERS  MFG.  COMPANY 

11709  S.  4th  Street  •  Oregon,  Illinois 


PAIJNTT 

SNOW  WHITE  TITANIUM  ,  LEAD  and  OIL 
GUARANTEED  NOT  TO  PEEL 
$4.95  Value,  Factory  Price.  $2.25  Gallon.  Free  Sample 
SNOW  WHITE  COMPANY 
R.  N.  Y..  TOLEDO.  OHIO 


NO  TRESPASSING  SIGNS 

ON  CARDBOARD  WITH  NAME  AND 
ADDRESS:  200,  $15.00;  100,  $9.00;  50,  $6.00. 
Postpaid.  CHIC  PRESS,  Monticello,  New  York 


Clarence  Bliss  of  Savannah,  N.  Y., 
developed  this  harvester  that  digs 
and  handles  up  to  1,000  bushels  of 
potatoes  an  hour. 


At  New  York’s 
Potato  Field  Day 


Mrs.  Bernice  Lasher  of 
Clyde,  Empire  State 
champion  potato  peeler. 


Nearly  a  million  dollars’  worth  of 
farm  machinery  and  equipment  was 
on  display  at  the  24th  annual  Empire 
State  Potato  Field  Day  held  at  the 
William  Jackson  farm  in  Savannah, 
Wayne  County,  N.  Y.,  early  last 
month.  Thirty  different  tractors  and 
plows  in  operation  on  the  same  field 
under  the  same  conditions  enabled 
farmers  to  view  comparative  results 
first-hand.  The  latest  models  in  spray 
equipment,  stone  pickers,  sub-soilers, 
j  ditchers  and  tillage  tools  were  dis- 
!  played;  safety  demonstrations  were 
also  held.  Some  12,000  persons  at¬ 
tended  the  event. 

Stealing  the  show  from  many  of 
the  large  commercial  exhibitors  was 
the  new  potato  harvester  invented  by 
Clarence  Bliss  of  Savannah.  Designed 
to  dig  and  convey  two  rows  at  a 
time,  the  machine  can  harvest  up  to 
8,000  bushels  of  potatoes  a  day.  Its 
removal  of  all  vines  and  trash  with¬ 
out  hand  labor  had  special  appeal  for 
most  potato  growers. 

At  the  opening  of  the  program,  a 
telegram  from  Governor  Averell  Har- 
riman  congratulated  the  growers  and 
reminded  them  that  potato  growing 
represents  “a  vital  force  in  our  agri¬ 
cultural  economy,  for  tubers  consti¬ 
tute  our  State’s  second  most  valuable 
crop”.  The  proceedings  were  held  out 
of  the  new  $50,000  potato  storage  and 
packing  plant  on  the  Jackson  farm. 
The  site  overlooked  some  1,500  acres 
of  maturing  potatoes. 

This  year’s  competition  in  potato 


peeling  was  intense,  with  winners 
recording  new  high  scores.  Mrs.  Ber¬ 
nice  Lasher  of  Clyde,  Wayne  County, 
won  the  contest,  while  Mrs.  Belle 
Wiltse  of  Hannibal,  Oswego  County, 
took  second  award;  Mrs.  Ralph  Mont¬ 
gomery  of  Groton,  Tompkins  County, 
was  third. 

Each  contestant  had  to  remove  the 
skin  from  one  pound  of  potatoes. 
Scores  were  based  on  time,  thinness 
of  peel,  and  number  of  defects  left 
in  the  finished  potatoes.  “Homemak¬ 
ers  often  peel  away  one-third  of  the 
potato”,  commented  Mrs.  Lola  Dudg¬ 
eon,  who  was  in  charge;  “and  for  a 
family  of  four,  this  means  that  S8.00 
worth  of  potatoes,  plus  countless  dol¬ 
lars  worth  of  nutrients,  end  up  in  the 
garbage  can  each  year.  Those  $8.00 
could  give  the  family  a  steak  treat, 
buy  Dad  a  hammock  or  Mother  a 
new  hat”. 

Miss  Annette  C.  Obrochta,  17, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander 
Obrochta,  Orchard  Park,  Erie  County, 
was  crowned  1957  Potato  Queen. 

Raymond  Nichols,  associate  agri¬ 
cultural  agent  for  Wayne  County, 
was  general  chairman  of  the  Potato 
Field  Day,  and  Phil  Luke,  Fulton, 
president  of  the  Empire  State  Potato 
Club,  managed  the  trade  show.  Other 
officers  of  the  Potato  Club  active  in 
the  program  were  William  Hodnett 
of  Fillmore,  vice-president;  John  J. 
Jackson  of  Savannah,  secy.-treas.,  and 
H.  J.  Evans,  Georgetown,  president 
emeritus.  C.  H.  Coman 


Challenge  to  Corn  Growers 


For  the  past  two  years  Cayuga 
County  corn  growers  have  partici¬ 
pated  in  a  yield  contest  and  corn 
show.  Because  of  their  success,  they 
have  now  challenged  the  rest  of  the 
State  to  compete  against  them  at  the 
Corn  Show,  scheduled  for  December 
13  and  14  at  the  Sherwood  Central 
School  located  on  Route  34  south  of 
Auburn,  N.  Y. 

The  Corn  Show  has  been  promoted 
by  the  Livestock  Commodity  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Cayuga  County  Exten¬ 
sion  Service  to  find  out  how  much 
corn  was  being  grown  per  acre  and 
to  find  farm  practices  that  might 
improve  yields.  It  is  a  two-day  affair 
with  a  trade  show,  educational  pro¬ 
gram  and  corn  exhibits.  The  climax 
of  the  program  is  selection  of  a  corn 
queen  and  announcement  of  the  con¬ 
test  winners. 

In  the  past,  the  yield  contest  was 
split  into  two  parts — the  first,  a  150- 
foot  row  contest,  and  the  second,  a 
three-acre  contest.  This  year  the  150- 
foot  row  contest  has  been  eliminated 


and  all  entries  must  be  from  fields  of 
three  acres  or  more  and  picked  on  a 
pattern.  Two  inter-county  classes  and 
three  county  classes  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  for  competition  this  year.  The 
county  classes  are:  1.  Highest  yield — 
single  entry;  2.  Highest  average- 
three  entries;  and  3.  Highest  average 
— five  entries.  Inter-county  classes 
are:  1.  Individual  state  championship 
— highest  yield  single  entry;  and  2. 
County  championship — based  on  best 
three  entries  from  different  growers. 

Trophies  will  be  awarded  to  win¬ 
ners  in  all  classes  and  those  who  pro¬ 
duce  over  100  bushels  per  acre  will 
be  made  members  of  the  “100  Bushel 
Club.”  Any  corn  grower  in  New  York 
State  who  grows  over  three  acres  of 
corn  is  eligible  to  compete  in  the  con¬ 
test.  Those  interested  in  competing 
can  get  more  information  by  con¬ 
tacting  their  County  Agricultural 
Agent  or  writing  to  the  Cayuga  Coun 
ty  Extension  Service,  Agricultural 
Department,  P.  O.  Box  655,  Auburn, 
N.  Y.  F.  P.  Schwencke 
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"A  check  can  save  a  peck ” — 

Calibrating  the  Grain  Drill 


Do  you  know  exactly  how  much 
seed  you  sow  with  your  grain  drill? 
“Sure,”  you  say;  “I  change  the  gears 
and  set  the  equipment  according  to 
the  table  on  the  inside  of  the  grain 
box  lid”.  But  is  it  sowing  accurately? 
Maybe  you  are  not  quite  certain  if 
you  bought  it  at  a  sale  five  years  ago 
and  it  was  a  couple  of  years  old  then. 

You  may  be  emptying  your  purse 
as  fast  as  you  are  emptying  the  grain 
box.  If  you  sow  certified  seed  worth 
$2.50  a  bushel,  putting  in  a  peck  too 
much  on  even  10  acres  would  cost 
$30  more  than  necessary.  By  taking 
out  half  an  hour,  you  can  check  the 
grain  drill  and  adjust  it  properly. 
This  is  called  calibrating.  After  doing 
it,  you  will  be  able  to  tell  to  the 
quart  how  much  grain  seed  you  are 
using  per  acre. 

Here  is  how  to  do  it.  Let  us  say, 
for  example,  that  your  drill  has  10 
hoes  eight  inches  apart.  To  find  the 
width  covered  by  the  drill,  multiply 
the  number  of  hoes  by  the  number 
of  inches  between  each  hoe.  This,  of 
course,  would  be  10  —  hoes  —  times 
eight  —  inches  apart,  or  80  inches. 
Since  we  want  to  work  with  feet, 
divide  80  by  12  inches,  and  get  6% 
feet  as  the  width  covered. 

Next,  find  the  circumference  of  the 
outside  rim  of  the  ground  drive  wheel 
by  putting  a  chalk  mark  on  the 
barn  floor  right  below  one  on  the 
wheel  and  then  pulling  the  drill  for¬ 
ward  in  a  straight  line  until  the 
wheel  has  made  one  complete  revo¬ 
lution.  Now  place  a  chalk  mark  on  the 
floor  again  right  next  to  the  mark  on 
the  wheel.  The  distance  between  the 
two  chalk  marks  on  the  floor  is  the 
wheel’s  circumference.  In  this  case 
let  it  be  12  feet. 

Now,  find  the  square  feet  covered 
by  the  drill  in  one  complete  revolu¬ 
tion  of  the  wheels.  You  know  the  drill 
is  6%  feet  wide,  and  one  turn  is  12 
feet  long.  To  get  the  number  of 
square  feet  simply  multiply  6%  feet 
by  12  feet,  for  80  square  feet,  the 
area  covered  by  the  drill  in  its  move¬ 
ment  of  one  full  turn  of  the  wheels. 
Since  there  are  43,560  square  feet  in 
an  acre,  divide  80  into  43,560  to 
obtain  544.5,  i.e.,  the  number  of  com¬ 
plete  revolutions  of  the  wheels  need¬ 
ed  to  actually  pass  over  an  acre. 


Now  put  a  canvas  tarpaulin  down 
on  the  floor;  run  the  drill  onto  it 
and  block  it  up  so  the  wheels  are 
free  to  turn.  Lay  a  plank  on  the  tarp 
underneath  the  hoes  so  that  they  will 
not  drop  down  and  cut  holes  in  it. 

Now  put  a  bushel  or  so  of  grain 
into  the  box  to  be  run  out  by  turning 
the  wheels.  Some  people  like  to  put 
a  paper  bag  over  each  of  the  hoes 
to  catch  the  grain  to  be  measured. 
Others  just  let  it  run  out  onto  the 
tarp  and  measure  it  there. 

Set  the  drill  regulator  at  the 
amount  you  want  to  sow  per  acre. 
Then,  using  your  chalk  mark  as  a 
checking  point,  turn  the  wheel 
around,  counting  the  turns  as  you  do. 
In  our  example,  you  would  have  to 
turn  it  544  times  for  a  whole  acre; 
so  it  is  quicker  and  easier  to  divide 
by  10,  making  only  54  turns  of  the 
wheel.  When  you  are  finished,  you 
multiply  the  amount  of  grain  run  out 
onto  the  tarp  by  10  to  find  the  amount 
that  would  be  drilled  per  acre. 

If  there  has  been  too  much  or  too 
little  grain,  set  the  drill  regulator  up 
or  down  as  necessary.  Then  write 
down  the  correct  setting  to  refer  to 
later. 

So,  briefly,  the  steps  in  calibrating 
a  grain  drill  are:  (1)  find  the  sowing 
width  of  the  drill — number  of  hoes 
times  width  in  inches  between  them, 
all  changed  to  feet;  (2)  find  the 
wheel  circumference;  (3)  find  the 
square  feet  covered  in  one  complete 
revolution  of  the  wheels  —  sowing 
width  times  wheel  circumference; 
(4)  find  the  revolutions  of  the  wheels 
needed  to  cover  an  acre — 43,560  di¬ 
vided  by  the  number  of  square  feet 
covered  by  the  drill  in  one  complete 
revolution  of  its  wheels;  (5)  take  a 
tenth  of  the  revolutions,  turn  the 
wheel,  measure  the  grain,  and  multi¬ 
ply  by  10;  (6)  make  necessary  ad¬ 
justments  in  the  drill. 

There  is  little  wisdom  or  economy 
in  sowing  so  much  or  so  little  seed 
that  either  the  crop  itself  is  adversely 
affected  or  the  returns  from  it  are. 
Just  as  precision  placement  of  seed 
in  the  soil  is  important  to  successful 
grain  production,  so  is  appropriate 
population  of  plants  per  acre. 

J.  C.  Metzgar 


Northeast-  Soil 
Conservation  Awards 

In  the  national  soil  conservation 
program  sponsored  by  Goodyear  Tire 
&  Rubber  Co.,  the  following  north¬ 
east  districts  and  farmers  were  named 
1956-57  award  winners;  New  York — 
Chenango  County  Soil  Conservation 
District,  and  Frank  A.  Hofman,  Ox¬ 
ford,  outstanding  farmer-cooperator; 
Pennsylvania — Lancaster  County,  and 
Andrew  H.  Hackman,  Manheim;  New 
Jersey-Delaware  —  Sussex  County, 
Del.,  and  Joseph  N.  Elliot,  Laurel, 
Del.;  Connecticut,  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island — Essex  County,  Mass., 
and  George  H.  Kimball,  Haverhill; 
New  Hampshire,  Vermont  —  Grafton 
County,  N.  H.,  and  James  J.  Page, 
Pike,  N.  H.;  Maine — Penobscot  Coun¬ 
ty,  and  Herbert  L.  Smith,  Lincoln. 
The  recent  contest  was  the  tenth  in 
a  series;  the  11th  is  presently  under 
way. 


More  on  Screech  Owl 

The  article  on  screech  owls  in 
your  June  15  issue  interests  me.  But 
I  do  not  agree  as  to  this  nocturnal 
bird’s  harmlessness.  Sometimes,  be¬ 
cause  of  his  plaintive  and  melancholy 
whinny,  people  call  him  the  shiver¬ 
ing  owl.  To  them  he  portends  trouble 
or  even  death.  But  they  have  a  fortu¬ 
nate  countermeasure:  cast  a  handful 
of  salt  into  the  fire. 

The  owl’s  two-color  phases  of  gray 
and  reddish  brown  are  sometimes 
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represented  in  the  same  nest  of 
young.  The  bird  does  not  build  a 
nest  but  lays  three  to  five  white  eggs 
in  a  tree  hollow  or  on  the  ledge  of  a 
house.  His  length  is  about  nine 
inches.  A  family  of  young  and 
parents  may  kill  off  all  song  birds 
in  an  area.  I  have  seen  four  swooping 
down  from  shade  trees  after  birds  on 
the  ground.  Sometimes  they  even  go 
after  a  toad,  mistaking  it  perhaps  for 
a  bird.  These  owls  have  broken  sever¬ 
al  of  our  windows  at  nighttime  when 
lights  were  on;  they  hit  the  window 
trying  to  reach  canaries  inside.  Once 
one  entered  the  open  door  of  the  hen 
house  at  dusk  and  tried  to  cai-ry  off 
a  bantam  rooster. 

Maybe  the  screech  owl  is  a  good 
neighbor,  and  maybe  fie  is  not. 

Pennsylvania  M.  Cady 


1.  Where  was  the  first  biblical  farm 
located? 

2.  Who  was  the  grandson  of  the 
first  biblical  farmer? 

3.  Who  was  his  son? 

4.  Who  were  his  brothers? 

5.  Who  was  his  father? 

6.  Who  was  his  mother? 

7.  Who  was  he? 

8.  In  what  else  was  he  first? 

9.  What  city  did  he  build? 

10.  After  whom  did  he  name  it? 
(Answers  on  page  500) 


Crane  attachment 


Dozer  attachment 


Fork  lift  attachment 


Manure  fork  with  slide-on 
.  all-purpose  bucket  / 


Many  different 
bucket  attachments 


Push-off  sweeprake 
stacker  attachment 


WITH 


ITS  UTILITY 

ATTACHMENTS 


DAVIS  BACKHOE 
.  .  .  BEST  FOR  FARM 


The  Davis  Backhoe  has  the  highest  quality  at 
the  lowest  price.  It  can  dig  at  right  angles  or 
flush  alongside  a  wall,  fence,  etc.  Ideal  for 
septic  tanks,  laterals,  irrigation  ditches,  etc. 

DAVIS  LOADERS  AND  BACKHOES  ARE  SOLD 
EVERYWHERE  BY  BETTER  DEALERS 

For  the  name  of  your  nearest  dealer  call  Western 
Union  by  number  and  ask  for  Operator  25  .  .  .  Vj 
or  send  the  coupon  below.  / 


MASSEY-HARRIS-FERGUSON,  Inc.,  Industrial  Division 
1009  SOUTH  WEST  STREET  -  WICHITA  15,  KANSAS 


Please  send  me  additional  information  on  Davis  Loaders - 

Davis  Backhoe _ to  fit  a - tractor 


NAME 


Now  is  the  time  to  see  your  Davis  dealer  for  a  deal! 

You  can  get  the  world’s  finest  hydraulic  loader  for 
far  less  than  you  would  expect.  It  has  the  design,  the 
versatility,  the  strength,  and  the  power  to  handle 
your  tough  loading  jobs,  season  after  season. 

This  is  the  loader  that  has  set  the  pattern  for  all 
others  —  but  has  never  been  matched  in  performance. 
It  is  your  best  buy  —  bar  none! 


The  Davis  Loader  is  available  for  all  popular  models  of  International, 
Ford,  Fordson  Major,  Ferguson,  Case,  Massey-Harris,  Allis-Chalmers, 
Oliver,  John  Deere,  and  Minneapolis-Moline  Tractors. 
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Yes  .  .  .  your  right 
move  to  increased 
profits  is  to  a 

MARIETTA 


High  feed  costs  got  you  in  a 
comer?  Then  move  out  and  get 
ahead  of  the  game  with  a 
Marietta  silo.  Air-tight  con¬ 
crete  stave  construction  keeps 
silage  rich  and 
nutritious  .  .  . 
provides  safe 
ff'\  ‘w*  protection  against 
/'/  k ,  \  \\  weather  or  fire. 
iyi  Specially  de- 

1^1$  signed  doors, 
t  is/  chute  and  other 

- I  conveniences 

g  I  >  save  on  filling 
•  *  I  and  feeding  time 

I*— 4.  I  and  labor.  In 
I  '  ""f  every  way  a 

I  Marietta  will  help 

_ J  you  win  extra 

|  profits  with 
|  I  higher  rpilk  and 
.  ;<|  meat  production 
I  ?  for  as  long  as 
i  -f  you  farm. 


Write  for  Marietta 
silo  catalog  and 
financing  informa¬ 
tion. 

THE 

MARIETTA 

CONCRETE  CORP. 
Marietta,  Ohio 

BRANCH  OFFICES: 
Baltimore  21.  Md., 
Charlotte  6.  N.  C., 
Nashville.  Term., 
Jamestown,  N.  Y, 


and 

BIGGER  ^  ^ 
CHECKS! 


■*  FREE  DELIVERY  — — 

FIRESTONE  tractor 

TIRES 

Special  Lowest 

WHOLESALE  PRICES 

Fresh  Stock 
Factory  Guaranteed 

No  Seconds 

Write  for  Prices 

We  are  wholesale  tire 
dealers  and  cater  to 
farm  trade.  Save 
money  on  car,  truck 
Champion  and  tractor  tires. 

Open  Center  ^ 

SPECIFY  SIZE,  PLY  &  TREAD  DESIGN 
Please  Print 

EMPIRE  TIRE  CO. 

2564  Bedford  Ave.  Brooklyn  26,  N.  Y. 


SHARP  TOOLS  Work  Fast,  Easy 


Quick,  convenient, 
electric  powered 
grind-stone  has  uni¬ 
form  speed  —  won’t 
slow  down  or  stall 
under  heaviest  work. 
Safe  —  will  not  draw 
temper.  Hundreds  in 
use.  Satisfaction 

Guaranteed. 


Keep  ’em  Sharp  Easily  with  a 

ms  Gmo-siOHi 


yo*6"4 


Write  today  for  full  information. 


S.  RALPH  CROSS  &  SONS,  Inc. 

122  MAYFIELD  ST.,  WORCESTER,  MASS. 


WHISKEY  BARRELS.  50  Gallon,  fresh  emptied. 
White  Oak  Charred,  $4  each,  2  for  $7.50,  10  for  $35. 
F.O.B.  South  Norwalk.  Special  prices  on  larger  quanti¬ 
ties.  Write  today.  STEPHEN  J.  REYNOLDS,  for¬ 
merly  Stephen  J.  Reynolds  Distillery,  South  Norwalk, 
Connecticut. 


10.000  GALLONS 
BATTLESHIP  GRAY 
Exterior  Paint,  suitable  tar  matal  er  wean,  perfect 
eonditien.  packed  In  five -gallon  staal  cans.  Cancella¬ 
tion  on  large  Marine  order.  Price  $6.00  par  5  gal.  tan. 
Cheek  with  order.  F.O.B.  RAHWAY.  NEW  JERSEY. 
COMMERCIAL  CHEMICAL  CO.,  RAHWAY.  N.  J. 


Countryman’s  Journal 


Several  letters  have  asked  how 
much  gardening  I  do,  and  why  I  do 
so  much  experimenting.  In  actual 
gardening  area,  there  are  39,960 
square  feet,  and  I  have  one  more  plot 
to  ready  which  will  bring  the  total 
just  under  an  acre. 

There  are  160  cultivated  blueberry 
plants,  112  hills  of  rhubarb,  four  50- 
foot  rows  and  three  100-foot  rows  of 
raspberries,  two  50-foot  rows  of  as- 


H.  S.  Pearson 


It  was  underneath  the  plank  bridge 
at  Temple,  N.  H.,  that  the  fellies 
could  be  swelled, 

paragus,  five  100-foot  rows  of  straw¬ 
berries,  and  a  50  by  42  wire-encircled 
plot  for  winter  squash  and  musk- 
melons.  There  is  another  wire-encir¬ 
cled  plot  50  by  50  where  we  raise 
beans,  lettuce  and  broccoli  that  wood¬ 
chucks  enjoy. 

I  have  tried  everything  for  wood¬ 
chucks  and  now  live  in  peace  with 
wire-enclosed  plots.  I  use  four-foot 


hen  wire,  placed  a  foot  and  a  half  to 
two  feet  on  the  ground,  and  thus 
have  the  bent  fence  wire  about  two 
and  a  half  feet  high.  On  the  ground 
section  I  cover  the  wire  with  hay 
mulch  three  or  four  inches  deep. 
I  have  yet  to  have  a  woodchuck  dig 
under  the  wire  or  try  to  climb  over 
it.  It  is  interesting  to  watch  the 
chucks  try  to  find  a  hole  in  the  wire. 
They  work  back  and  forth,  back  and 
forth.  Sometimes  they  start  digging 
six  inches  or  so  out  from  the  right 
angle  turn  where  the  wire  stretches 
upward;  but  so  far  they  have  never 
backed  up  enough  to  start  digging  in 
soft  soil. 

I  take  a  good  deal  of  ribbing  from 
friends  about  my  rhubarb,  but  I 
enjoy  working  with  this  succulent 
petiole.  To  date,  the  MacDonald 
variety  is  my  favorite,  although  Val¬ 
entine  is  a  close  second.  Here  is  a 
recipe  I  just  evolved.  It  isn’t  in 
County  Flavor  Cookbook,  but  I  will 
include  it  if  and  when  I  revise  the 
book.  Soak  one  tablespoon  gelatin  in 
a  half  cup  of  orange  juice.  When 
gelatin  is  soft,  add  one  and  a  half 
cups  of  boiling  water,  a  half  cup 
sugar,  one  fourth  teaspoon  salt  and 
two  thirds  cup  sweetened,  juicy 
rhubarb  sauce.  This  makes  a  soft, 
tangy-sweet  gelatin  that  hits  me  just 
right. 

One  of  the  secrets  of  good  rhubarb 
over  a  long  season  is  to  fertilize  each 
mature  hill  with  a  cupful  of  general 
fertilizer  in  April  and  then  again  in 
July.  We  use  our  rhubarb  well  into 
September.  The  hills  are  mulched 
with  old  hay. 

It  won’t  be  many  years  now  before 
the  word  “felly”  or  “felloe”  will  be 
as  strange  to  citizens’  ears  as  some 
of  the  new  words  of  science  and 
medicine  in  recent  years  have  been 
to  ours  until  we  grew  accustomed  to 
them.  Half  a  century  ago  when  a 


fringe-topped  surrey  gave  a  family 
a  certain  social  position  in  town  and 
lamplighters  went  along  quiet  village 
streets  each  afternoon,  men  and  boys 
were  concerned  with  loose  fellies  in 
a  dry  summer.  The  felly  is  the  ex¬ 
terior  rim  of  a  wooden  wheel  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  spokes.  The  “dish”  of 
a  wheel  or  its  degree  of  concavity  is 
determined  by  the  angle  made  by  the 
spokes  running  from  the  hub  to  the 
felly. 

A  12-year-old  on  a  hot,  early  Sep¬ 
tember  day  was  always  glad  to  hear 
father  say  after  finishing  a  dinner  of 
new  boiled  potatoes,  fried  salt  pork, 
bread  ’n’  butter  pickles,  hot  biscuits 
and  two  helpings  of  blackberry  cob¬ 
bler,  “Son,  hitch  Belle  to  the  surrey 
and  give  the  wheels  a  good  soaking 
at  the  bridge  passage.”  It  was  fun  to 
drive  the  sleek  Morgan  mare  to  the 
brook  and  let  her  and  the  surrey 
stand  a  spell  in  the  shallow  water 
and  soft  mud.  Good  for  Belle’s  brittle 
hooves  to  soak  for  a  while. 

The  passage  was  just  a  turn  out 
beside  a  weathered,  old  plank  bridge. 
While  the  fellies  soaked  and  swelled 
tight  again  against  the  steel  rims,  a 
lad  had  a  chance  to  explore  beneath 
the  bridge.  It  was  pleasantly  excit¬ 
ing  to  edge  along  the  moist,  moss- 
slippery  abutment  rocks  placed  there 
a  century  ago  by  pioneers  who  built 
the  bridge  under  the  direction  of  the 
town’s  pathmaster. 

Sometimes  one  caught  a  glimpse  of 
the  huge  trout  that  Grandfather 
claimed  was  as  old  as  he  was;  per¬ 
haps  a  long  water  snake  with  head 
held  high  went  slithering  away  down¬ 
stream.  A  young  man  could  always 
pass  a  couple  of  hours  very  pleas¬ 
antly  while  Belle  and  the  surrey  got 
their  soaking.  Felly  soaking  is  no 
longer  important,  and  fringe-topped 
surries  have  gone.  But  there  are  men 
who  can  remember  the  days  of  yester¬ 
year  and  the  dry-weather  problem  of 
keeping  wooden  rims  tight  against 
metal  steel  tires.  h.  s.  pearson 


BUSINESS  BITS 


Plastic  Piping  —  The  special  issue 
of  Du  Pont  Co.’s  “Pipe  Facts”  deal¬ 
ing  entirely  with  polyethylene  pi¬ 
ping  provides  much  information  of 
interest  and  utility  to  farmers.  The 
plastic  material  can  be  economically 
and  conveniently  used  to  convey 
water  for  practically  any  purpose. 
Installation  is  usually  quick,  and  no 
great  skill  is  needed.  Irrigation  and 
land  drainage  are  two  special  uses 
for  plastic  piping.  The  12-page  illus¬ 
trated  booklet  candidly  tells  about 
failure  of  early  plastic  and  goes  on 
to  report  how  deficiencies  have  been 
corrected.  Facts  about  service  life, 
burst  strength,  uses,  purchases,  and 
quality  are  all  included.  To  one  with 
plumbing  or  water  distribution  plans 
of  any  kind,  the  booklet  would  be 
of  suggestive  and  advisory  value. 
Copies  are  available  free  of  charge 
from  Public  Relations  Department, 
The  Du  Pont  Co.,  Wilmington  98, 
Delaware. 


Cattle  with  Built-in  Roofs  —  “Of 
all  the  great  virtues  of  the  Hereford 
breed”,  claims  “Herefords  Top  Them 
All”,  a  new  34-page  booklet  on  the 
beef  breed,  “ability  to  adapt  them¬ 
selves  to  extremes  of  climate  and 
terrain  is.  .  .greatest.”  Toughness 
in  the  living  but  tenderness  in  the 
eating  is  a  merit  of  the  good  beef 
animal.  The  whole  Hereford  story 
is  well  told  in  the  illustrated  book¬ 
let.  Copies  are  available  free  of 
charge  from  Department  of  Public 
Relations,  American  Hereford  Assn., 
Hereford  Drive,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


The  Place  of  Fertilizer  in  Farm¬ 
ing  —  Fertilizer  placement  in  or  on 
the  soil  is  a  subject  of  increasing 
agricultural  importance,  and  John 
Deere’s  new  32-page  booklet,  “Ferti¬ 


lizing  for  Higher  Yields”,  gives  it  due 
attention.  Furthermore,  it  presents 
informative  writings  by  leading  agri¬ 
cultural  scientists  concerning  fertiliza¬ 
tion  for  corn,  wheat,  forage  and  the 
small  grains.  It  goes  into  the  nature 
and  value  of  liquid  fertilizers  and 
manure,  too;  lime  is  also  considered 
from  both  the  agronomic  and  eco¬ 
nomic  points  of  view.  All  in  all,  the 
nicely  illustrated  booklet  provides  a 
real  place  for  fertilizer  in  farming, 
and  it  informs  on  how  to  make  best 
use  of  it.  It  is  a  valuable  publication 
to  read  through  and  to  have  on  hand 
for  reference.  Copies  are  available 
free  of  charge  from  John  Deere, 
Moline,  Ill. 


Plans  for  Pole  Shed — The  most 
recent  farm-building  plan  published 
by  the  Southern  Pine  Assn.,  is  for  a 
30  x  50-foot  pole-type  multi-purpose 
building  with  a  clear  span.  There  are 
no  interior  posts  in  the  design  of  the 
building.  Useful  for  hay  storage,  ma¬ 
chinery  shelter,  as  a  work  shop,  for 
livestock  protection  and  as  a  poultry 
house,  the  structure  utilizes  30-foot 
trussed  rafters,  the  fabrication  of 
which  is  fully  explained  and  pic¬ 
tured.  The  plan  for  Pole-Type  Frame 
Farm  Structure,  No.  PF-105,  is  avail¬ 
able  without  charge  upon  request  to 
Southern  Pine  Assn.,  P.  O.  Box  1170, 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 


Solar  Poultry  House  Movie  — 
Libbey-Owens-Ford  Glass  Co.  is  offer¬ 
ing  its  new  solar  house  movie  for 
showings  to  farm  and  poultry  groups. 
Called  “A  Place  in  the  Sun”,  it  de¬ 
monstrates  many  practical  structures, 
explains  the  theory  of  solar  housing, 
and  tells  the  story  of  a  young  man 
who  finds,  through  solar  housing,  a 
way  to  double  the  size  of  the  laying 
flock  without  doubling  housing  space. 
The  film,  in  color,  runs  for  18  min¬ 
utes.  Copies  of  it  may  be  borrowed 
from  Association  Films,  Inc.,  Broad 
at  Elm,  Ridgefield,  N.  J. 


Slow  Cure  for  Corn  Smut 

There  is  no  quick  and  easy  way 
to  control  smut  on  sweet  or  field 
corn.  According  to  Prof.  J.  J.  Natti 
of  the  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Experiment 
Station,  removal  of  smut  galls  be¬ 
fore  they  mature  and  rotation  of 
crops  so  that  corn  does  not  follow 
corn  are  the  most  that  can  be  done 
to  reduce  infection.  Spores  of  smut 
are  carried  by  wind  from  the  soil 
or  plant  debris  where  they  sur¬ 
vived  the  Winter,  he  points  out, 
and,  landing  on  young  corn  tissues, 
they  germinate  and  enter  the  plants 
to  cause  the  eventual  ugly  black  galls. 
These  enlarge  during  the  season  and, 
when  mature,  they  burst  and  release 
millions  of  spores  to  the  ground  be¬ 
low  or  to  wherever  the  wind  may 
carry  them.  Natti  says  that  some  corn 
varieties  resist  infection  by  smut 
more  than  others,  but  that  none  is 
completely  resistant.  Hot,  dry  weath¬ 
er,  he  says,  favors  smut’s  spread  and 
it  may  be  severe  in  all  varieties. 


“You  know,  the  farm  surplus  prob¬ 
lem  would  soon  be  solved  if  women 
would  put  more  of  it  in  pies,  cakes  and 
cookies.” 
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Plowmen  of  the  World 
Meet  Sept.  19-20 

Among  the  earth's  good  plowmen 
who  will  compete  for  the  world’s 
plowing  championship  at  Peebles, 
Ohio,  Sept.  19-20,  are  two  young  men 
from  Northern  Ireland. 

W.  Lawrence  McMillan  of  Fairview, 
Dundonald,  County  Down,,  Northern 
Ireland,  works  the  120-acre  family 
farm  well  known  for  the  quality  cf 
its  Holstein-Friesian  cattle.  Thirty 
years  of  age,  and  recently  married, 
Lawrence  became  interested  in  the 
hydraulic  lift  type  of  tractor  plow 
while  still  in  school.  With  this,  he  is 
reported  to  have  scored  “great  suc¬ 
cess  whilst  still  in  short  pants”. 
Later,  noting  competitive  advantages 
of  the  trailer  type  of  plow,  he 
changed  over  and  made  some  im¬ 
provements  of  his  own.  Representing 
Ulster  at  the  world  matches  in  Ox¬ 
ford,  Eng.,  in  1956,  he  had,  he  says, 
virtually  “plowed  himself  out”  with 
winnings  at  local  matches.  But  he’ll 


William  G.  Wright  of  Ballymulderg, 
Magherafelt,  County  Londonderry, 
North  Ireland,  is  coming  to  America 
Sept.  19-20  to  vie  with  other  of  the 
world’s  fine  plowmen  at  matches  in 
Peebles,  Ohio. 

be  there  at  Peebles,  anything  but, 
it  can  be  assumed,  “plowed  out”. 

William  G.  Wright,  Ballymulderg, 
Magherafelt,  County  Londonberry, 
has  won  29  plowing  championships. 
He  is  of  a  noted  plowing  family  of 
five  brothel’s,  all  champions,  from 
plowman  father  and  grandfather  be¬ 
fore  them.  The  father  was  a  famous 
horse  plowman,  the  grandsire  a 
“swing”  plow  man.  At  34  years,  he 
has  two  small  sons;  he  does  70  acres 
of  mixed  farming. 

A  young  man  from  Germany  is 
coming  to  the  matches,  too.  Gert 
Schmidt  of  Worsdorf  will  be  there 
with  an  air-cooled  Diesel  tractor  in 
front  of  his  plow.  Already  a  champ¬ 
ion  of  Germany  and  Europe,  Gert 
acquired  much  of  his  skill  on  his 
father’s  35-acre  farm.  The  tractor  he’ll 
drive  has  an  hydraulic  clutch  and 
a  kind  of  lock  which  is  said  to  enable 
it  to  pull  out  of  ruts  and  holes  easily. 
He  started  driving  a  tractor  —  and 
plowing — when  11  years  old. 

(There’ll  be  some  northeast  plow¬ 
men  at  Peebles,  too,  who  may  make 
competition  not  exactly  easy  for  their 
welcome  foreign  friends!  The  U.  S. 
Plowing  Matches  are  scheduled  for 
Sept.  17-18  at  Peebles,  just  before 
the  world  events.) 


Battle  of  the  Bulge 


TALLIS -CHALMERS  SPREADER  EASY-LOADS 

AND  FRONT-SPREADS  A  CLEAN  NEW  POWER  WAY 


Man-handling  manure  ends  completely  .  .  . 
power  takes  over  .  .  .  when  you  own  the  new 
Allis-Chalmers  front-unloading  spreader. 

Tractor-load  it  from  the  rear  and  sides. 
There’s  no  rear-beater  to  block  the  way.  Load 
from  hard-to-reach  sheds,  corners  or  barn 
cleaners  .  .  .  without  touching  a  hand  fork! 

Front  spreading  is  a  whole  new  way  of 
crop-feeding :  one-lever  control — thin  or  heavy 
— wide  and  low — out  of  cross-winds— com¬ 
fortable  for  you! 


Beaters  and  turbine  slingers  are  fully  en¬ 
closed  like  a  hammer  mill.  The  load  moves 
forward  as  you  spread— keeps  load  weight  on 
the  tractor  drive  wheels  for  better  traction. 

Team  this  new  spreader  with  the  easy-on, 
easy-off  Allis-Chalmers  Tractor  Loader — and 
you’ll  have  a  pair  of  low-cost  workers  that 
take  over  one  of  your  toughest  jobs.  See  and 
price  both  at  your  dealer’s. 

ALLIS-CHALMERS,  FARM  EQUIPMENT  DIVISION, 

MILWAUKEE  1  .WISCONSIN 


September  7,  1957 
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★  Entirely 
electrical 


A  Fully  automatic 

A  Uses  no 
chemicals 


"fr  Adds  no  taste 
or  odor 


★  Purifies  up  to 
400  gallons  of 
water  an  hour 
to  meet  U.  S. 
Public  Health 
Standards 


★  Connects  to  any 
water  supply 
system 

'A'  Used  throughout 
the  world 


Don’t  take  chances 
on  drinking  con¬ 
taminated  water 
from  springs,  wells, 
creeks  or  other  unprotected 
sources!  Write  today  for  booklet 
“SAFE  DRINKING  WATER.” 


Learn  how  the  famous  Sepco  Ul¬ 
tra-Violet  Water  Sterilizer  brings 
a  truly  modern  answer  to  the  fast¬ 
growing  problem  of  rural  water 
contamination. 


SEPCO  CORP.,  Pottsfown,  Pa. 

Water  appliance  specialists  for  over  40  years 


Dealers!  Write  for  details 


STOP  SILAGE  WASTE 


SISALKRAFT 


PAPERS  OR  PLASTICS 


Rice  Potato  Diggers  low^pUIce 

(Repairs  for  all  Models).  Full  information  on  request. 
RICE  MFG.  CO.,  Box  A,  H0NE0YE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


Farm  Timber  as  a  Cash  Crop 


About  two  years  ago,  a  farmer  in 
central  Alabama  heard  about  a  new 
industry-sponsored  project  aimed  at 
increasing  the  nation's  vitally  needed 
supply  of  timber.  And  he  decided  to 
set  aside  a  portion  of  his  farm  for 
the  growth  of  slash  pine.  He  used 
marginal  lands  at  the  edge  of  his 
property — they  usually  lay  uncul¬ 
tivated  anyway — and  now  and  in  the 
years  to  come  as  his  “tree  farm” 
thrives  he  stands  to  add  $1,000  every 
year  to  his  farm  income.  Should  be 
decide  to  devote  still  more  of  his 
land  and  effort  to  timber,  he  could 
find  himself  better  off  financially 
than  he  has  ever  been  before. 


past.  And  secondly,  it  would  like  to 
have  timber  grown  as  a  crop,  re¬ 
ceiving  the  care,  attention,  and 
management  that  corn  and  wheat,  for 
example,  receive  from  their  growers. 
The  landowner  who  joins  the  ATFS 
is  expected  to  live  up  to  certain 
standards  and  specifications.  Cutting 
of  timber,  to  cite  one  task,  as  soon 
as  the  trees  are  mature,  is  a  prime 
interest  of  the  organization,  not  only 
in  an  attempt  to  get  the  most  out  of 
a  Tree  Farm,  but  also  in  the  belief 
that,  with  proper  methods,  the 
grower  may  insure  himself— and  the 
nation — of  a  perpetual  supply  ot 
wood  and  wood  products. 


it  can  attract  thousands  of  new  cul¬ 
tivators  to  its  roster.  For  the  Ameri¬ 
can  farmer — and  the  small  land- 
owner,  tree  farming  has  presented 
a  golden  opportunity  to  develop  a 
new  cash  crop  at  a  time  when  in 
many  areas  of  the  country  agricul¬ 
ture  is  apprehensive  about  the  future. 
Interesting  and  financially  reward¬ 
ing,  raising  timber  may  very  well 
be  the  answer  farmers  have  sought 
for  so  long  to  the  challenge  of  in¬ 
creasing  their  income.  Meeting  bad 
years  successfully  and  insuring  a 
better  tomorrow  for  themselves  and 
their  families  in  the  years  to  come, 
tree  farming  may  be  just  that  extra 
enterprise  which  makes  for  prosper¬ 
ity  as  well  as  pleasure. 

New  York  Harvey  Berman 


In  a  program  administered  by  the 
American  Forest  Products  Indus¬ 
tries,  last  year  alone  thousands  of 
the  nation’s  landowners — most  of 
them  farmers  with  unused  acres — 
earned  nearly  a  billion  dollars  in 
their  off  hours  by  growing  all  kinds 
of  trees,  from  mesquite  to  solid  oak. 
In  the  next  decade,  it  is  predicted 
that  figure  will  rise  steeply  as  more 
farmers,  interested  in  supplement¬ 
ing  their  incomes  through  a  part- 
time  interest  involving  little  time, 
effort,  and  only  a  small  initial  in¬ 
vestment,  join  the  American  Tree 
Farm  System. 

Take  the  case  of  the  Dane  County, 
Wis.,  truck  gardener,  for  example, 
who  five  years  ago  decided  that  in 
growing  timber  for  pulpwood  he 
would  find  the  solution  to  his  most 
pressing  financial  problems.  One  day 
he  called  on  the  American  Tree 
Farm  System  representative  in  his 
area.  The  man  informed  him  that  in 
order  to  be  certified  as  a  bona  fide 
Tree  Farmer,  there  were  no  fees,  no 
special  costs,  and  no  organizational 
dues,  aside  from  the  expenses  in¬ 
volved  in  setting  aside  land,  planting 
it,  and  tending  the  timber.  “Here’s 
what  we’ll  do,”  the  ATFS  executive 
informed  him.  “You  set  up  your 
acreage  and  then  we  will  send  an 
inspector  out.  If  he  finds  you  are 
doing  a  good  job  and  that  your  trees 
fit  our  program,  we  will  issue  a  cer¬ 
tificate  which  will  bring  you  into  the 
group.” 

The  farmer  was  delighted.  Next 
weekend  he  journeyed  to  the  state 
university  at  Madison,  got  further 
information  on  tree  farming,  and, 
obtaining  seedlings  from  a  nearby 
nursery,  planted  his  timber  crop. 
He  has  not  yet  realized  the  major 
profits  from  his  venture,  but  as  his 
trees  mature  and  his  wood  is  pur¬ 
chased  for  use  by  industry,  he  will 
find  his  yearly  income  increased, 
enough  perhaps  to  relieve  him  of 
real  financial  burden,  and  to  enable 
him  to  make  necessary  improve¬ 
ments  on  the  rest  of  his  farm. 

According  to  ATFS  officials,  the 
Tree  Farmer  group  has  a  two-fold 
interest.  First,  it  would  like  to  see 
the  wood  supply  of  the  United  States 
rise  more  rapidly  than  it  has  in  the 


A  farmer  in  upstate  New  York 
found  that  a  natural  plot  he '  had 
been  tending  had  become  quite  over¬ 
crowded,  with  big  trees  hampering 
the  growth  of  weak  and  smaller 
ones.  An  American  Forest  Products 
representative,  one  of  15,000  upon 
whom  the  grower  may  call  for  help, 
showed  him  how  to  thin  out  his 
timber  stands  and  told  him  where 
and  how  he  could  sell  what  he  had 
uprooted  and  chopped  down.  Last 
year  alone,  because  he  heeded 
ATFS’  trained  foresters,  his  farm 
flourished  as  never  before.  He  earned 
$5,000  in  a  period  of  11  months  by 
selling  his  trees  to  a  nearby  lumber 
firm.  A  Pennsylvania  dairy  farmer, 
who  devoted  a  large  portion  of  his 
acreage  to  oak,  netted  himself  a 
profit  of  nearly  $6,000  in  two  years, 
by  selling  his  “spare  time”  products 
to  a  lumber  company  in  Philadelphia. 

The  American  Tree  Farm  System 
has  opened  new  vistas  to  agriculture 
all  over  the  nation.  In  the  near 
future,  the  organization  hopes  that 


I A  16-page  booklet  called  “This  Is 
Tree  Farming”  answers  many  ques¬ 
tions  about  the  Tree  Farm  move¬ 
ment  and  describes  the  advantages 
of  growing  timber  as  a  regular  cash 
crop.  Written  primarily  for  men 
just  starting  on  woodlot  manage¬ 
ment  programs,  it  is  available  free 
of  charge  from  American  Forest 
Products  Industries,  Inc..  1816  N.  St., 
N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C.  —  Ed.] 

Oley  Valley,  Pa.,  Fair 
October  3-5 

Although  the  Oley  Valley.  Berks 
Co.,  Pa.,  Fair  is  usually  held  the 
last  week  in  September,  this  year, 
according  to  C.  M.  Kinsey,  it  will  he 
held  Oct.  3-5.  In  The  Rural  New 
Yorker  listing  of  Pennsylvania  lairs 
in  the  July  20  issue,  the  dates  were 
given  as  Sept.  26-28.  Because  ol  con¬ 
flict  with  school  usage  of  the  fair 
property,  the  date  has  been  set  back 
one  week. 


From  Tree  Farms  will  be  coming  more  of  the  timber  for  such  country  saw¬ 
mills  as  Anthony  Cersosimo’s  in  Vernon,  Windham  County,  Vermont.  Here 
is  birch,  hemlock  and  pine  material  cut  from  farm  woodland  logs. 


FENCE  FUNNIES 


I 


r 
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"Have  you  noticed  how  many  more  of  your  neighbors 
are  feeding  Wayne  to  their  livestock?" 


When  to  Market 


(Continued  from  Page  477) 
larger  shrink  than  those  finished  to 
a  Choice  or  Prime  of  fleshing.  Studies 
made  by  the  USDA  show  that  cattle 
on  the  road  under  24  hours  vary  in 
shrink  from  a  little  over  two  per  cent 
to  almost  four  per  cent;  up  to  36 
hours,  they  vary  from  3.46  to  6.37  per 
cent;  from  there  up  to  72  hours,  they 
range  from  3.96  to  seven  per  cent. 

Hogs  need  careful  handling  to  get 
to  market  in  good  condition.  Whether 
the  animals  are  shipped  by  truck  or 
by  rail,  clean  sand  makes  a  good 
bedding  for  them.  In  hot  weather, 
spray  hogs  with  water  after  loading, 
and,  if  possible,  repeat  it  in  transit. 
Do  not  overcrowd.  For  short  hauls, 
load  early  in  the  morning  without 
feeding;  for  long  shipments,  feed 
grain  before  loading.  At  the  yards, 
allow  the  hogs  a  fill  of  corn  and 
water.  When  shipped  less  than  100 
miles,  they  usually  shrink  less  than 
two  per  cent.  Shipments  of  500  miles 
and  more  result  in  a  shrink  of  around 
four  per  cent. 

Sheep  and  lambs  shrink  more  than 
cattle  or  hogs.  When  feeder  lambs 
sent  to  market  in  the  Fall  are  sold 
and  reloaded  for  further  shipment, 
they  may  shrink  as  much  as  10  per 
cent.  The  original  shipper  stands  the 
shrink  to  the  farm.  Fat  lambs  and 
older  sheep  shrink  an  average  of 
about  five  per  cent  for  distances  of 
under  150  miles;  greater  haulage 
means  shrinkage  of  eight  per  cent  or 
more.  Do  not  make  any  sudden  change 
in  the  rations  of  lambs  before  ship¬ 
ment;  it  may  throw  them  off  feed. 
For  a  day  or  so  before  loading,  how¬ 
ever,  some  lamb  feeders  favor  re¬ 
ducing  the  grain,  making  the  ration 
mostly  oats.  If  the  lambs  have  been 
on  grass,  scouring  can  be  avoided 
by  taking  them  off  pasture  two  days 
before  shipping  and  feeding  them 
good  quality  timothy  or  mixed  hay. 

Special  Markets 

There  are  many  kinds  of  special 
livestock  markets  and  each  must  be 
carefully  considered  before  embark¬ 
ing  extensively  on  any  one.  Locality, 
suitability  and  plan  of  operation  are 
determining  factors.  Among  these 
markets  are  4-H  Club  and  FFA  feed¬ 
ing  and  breeding  projects.  Such  sales 
usually  bring  prices  above  the  ordin¬ 
ary  commercial  values  of  the  animals. 
Encouragement  given  to  boys  and 
girls  and  the  resultant  publicity 
make  such  endeavors  well  worth¬ 
while.  Some  breeders  make  a  special¬ 
ized  business  of  producing  animals 
for  sale  to  youngsters. 

To  make  a  success  of  the  purebred 
or  registered  livestock  business,  it  is 
absolutely  essential  that  the  program 
be  built  around  superior  animals  and 
a  successful  sales  promotion  pro¬ 
gram.  The  most  common  mistake 
among  beginners  in  the  registered 
livestock  business  is  not  to  cull  close¬ 
ly  enough.  Just  because  an  animal 
is  eligible  to  registry  does  not  mean 


it  will  be  superior.  Blood  lines  need 
to  be  carefully  studied  and  analyzed. 
Catering  entirely  to  certain  ones  just 
because  they  are  enjoying  a  wave  of 
popularity  and  high  prices  is  a  sure 
way  to  wreck  a  constructive  bi'eeding 
program.  Show  ring  winnings  can  be 
deceptive,  too,  in  the  attainment  of 
real  breeding  progress  and  excellence 
of  individuality  when  they  are  the 
only  guides  used. 

Performance  and  desirable  type 
are  the  two  basic  factors  which  must 
be  constantly  adhered  to  in  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  a  superior  and  success¬ 
ful  herd  or  flock.  Even  though  a  high 
degree  of  superiority  for  form  and 
function  has  been  reached,  it  is  still 
essential  to  follow  a  consistent  and 
well  thought  out  advertising  cam¬ 
paign.  Suitable  farm  signs  are  help¬ 
ful.  Showing's  at  local  and  state  fairs 
are  beneficial.  Following  through 
v/ith  a  regular  advertising  plan  in 
local  and  national  farm  and  breed 
papers  is  important.  Working  cooper¬ 
atively  with  the  breed  association  is 
absolutely  essential.  But  above  all, 
integrity  and  standing  back  of  the 
animals  sold  will  help  most  to  make 
the  enterprise  a  success.  Only  thus 
are  repeat  sales  assured. 

Many  of  the  state  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  are  conducting  progeny  and 
performance  testing  on  bulls  of  the 
beef  breeds.  Several  of  these  pro¬ 
grams  are  now  being  expanded  to 
study  and  observe  possible  correla¬ 
tions  between  efficiency  of  gains  and 
quality  of  carcass,  as  well  as  desir¬ 
able  type  of  the  sire  and  his  progeny. 
This  is  in  line  with  the  breeding 
work  which  has  been  accomplished 
in  the  production  of  a  meatier  and 
more  profitable  type  hog.  The  aim 
is  to  find  and  establish  animals  which 
have  superior  efficiency  and  econo¬ 
my  of  production,  combined  with  a 
less  wasty  carcass,  fine  and  abund¬ 
ant  marbling  with  a  less  heavy  coat¬ 
ing  of  outside  fat.  This  is  the  kind 
of  meat  the  housewife  wants  and  for 
which  she  will  pay  a  premium. 
Marketwise,  this  demand  will  be  re¬ 
flected  in  better  prices  for  the  ani¬ 
mals  capable  of  dressing  out  this  kind 
of  a  carcass. 


Northeast'  Ayrshires 
Go  West 

In  a  recent  sale  of  Ayrshire  dairy 
cattle  at  Huntington,  Ind.,  Anchor 
Mere  Bob’s  Jean,  1956  Eastern  States 
grand  champion,  was  consigned  by 
her  breeders,  Ernest  Forrest  and 
Son,  Litchfield,  Conn.,  and  purchased 
by  Norbert  Pleiman,  Ft.  Laramie, 
Ohio,  at  $1,450.  Toll  Gate  Marjorie’s 
Mistress,  1955  Eastern  States  champ¬ 
ion  in  1955,  consigned  by  Preston  J. 
Davenport,  Litchfield,  Conn.,  was  sold 
to  Minnesota  breeders  at  $1,675. 
Strathglass  Farm’s  Strathglass  Laird’s 
Flo  was  bought  at  $1,200  in  this  sale 
of  40  Ayrshires  that  averaged  $822 
per  head. 


At  Directors’  Meeting  of  National  Dairymen’s  Assn. 

L,  to  r„  Arthur  Gude,  president  and  director  from  New  England;  John 
Gurtner.  secy.-treas.  and  director  from  Wisconsin  (North);  Carl  Nelson,  direc¬ 
tor  from  Minnesota;  George  Sandefur,  director  from  Indiana  and  Kentucky; 
Jack  Goss,  director  from  Missouri;  Sam  Bailo,  vice-pres.  and  director  from 
Michigan  and  Ohio;  Joe  Nelson,  director  from  Wisconsin  (South);  Clayton 
Stocker,  alternate  director  from  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania;  William 
Waldorf,  director  from  New  York,  and  Karl  Kapp,  director  from  Iowa. 
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Wayne 


Calf 


Starter 


New  FORMula 


for  Better  Than 
Ever  Results! 

M  10.6%  more  gain  on  14%  less  feed! 
a  Coarse  uniform  texture  calves  like! 
S  Dustless. ..tempts  appetites! 

^  Fortified  with  antibiotics! 

P  No  growth  lag  after  weaning! 


Now,  from  Wayne  Research  comes 
a  completely  new  feed  ...  a  better 
than  ever  Calf  Starting  Feed,  to  help 
give  you  sleek,  growthy  heifers  you’re 
proud  to  show  your  neighbors! 

It’s  a  calf  feeding  program  pack¬ 
ing  a  real  punch  .  .  .  more  growth, 
both  before  and  after  weaning.  In  all 
tests  at  the  Wayne  Research  Farm, 
gains  were  increased  an  average  of 
10.6%  over  gains  of  calves  fed  pres¬ 
ent  style  calf  starters.  What’s  more 
.  .  .  each  pound  of  gain  was  produced 
with  14%  less  feed!  That’s  mighty 
important  in  a  program  of  growing 
calves  economically. 

No  Growth  Lag 

The  coarse  particles  of  New  Wayne 
Calf  Starter  are  the  size  calves  like. 
Yet  its  uniform  texture  prevents 
sorting  of  ingredients  in  the  feed  box 
.  .  .  dustless,  too!  Milk  products  and 
oat  groats  in  New  Wayne  Calf  Starter 
keeps  calves  eating  and  growing  .  .  . 
especially  during  weaning  period. 
High  digestibility  and  improved 
palatability  develops  keen  appetites 
.  .  .  gets  calves  on  dry  feed  faster  .  . . 
with  no  growth  lag  after  weaning. 

Antibiotic  Fortification 

Wayne  Research  Farm  tests  and 
College  Experiments  show  that  anti¬ 
biotics  help  reduce  the  incidence  of 
scours  in  calves.  New  formula  Wayne 


Calf  Starter  contains  this  antibiotic 
fortification. 

Better  Than  Ever  Results 

are  yours  with  the  Wayne  two- 
feed  team.  Immediately  following 
Colostrum,  start  your  calves  on 
Wayne  Calf  nip,  the  milk  replacer 
that  outperforms  milk  and  gets 
calves  going  at  3  days  of  age.  Then . . . 
keep  them  going  with  New  Wayne 
Calf  Starter.  It’s  the  complete  start¬ 
ing  program  that  gives  you  faster 
gains,  without  growth  lag  .  .  .  plus 
the  added  protection  of  antibiotic 
fortification. 


Make  the  Most  of  Your 
Oats,  Corn  and  Roughage 

with  Wayne  Dairy  Feeds 
and  Wayne  Dairy  Supple¬ 
ments.  Your  Wayne  Dealer 
can  supply  you  with  a  feed¬ 
ing  program  that  will  keep 
production  high  and  let  you 
make  the  most  of  your  own 
grain  and  roughage.  No 
matter  if  grain  is  plentiful 
or  limited,  and  roughage 
good  or  poor,  it  will  pay 
you  to  feed  Wayne! 


See  your  Wayne  Feed  Dealer  for 
full  details  .  .  .  Today! 


/ 


HAYNE  SPEEDS 


ALLIED  MILLS,  INC,  Builders  of  Tomorrow's  Feeds .. .Today 
Executive  offices:  Chicago  4,  III,  •  Service  offices:  Ft,  Wayne  1,  Ind, 

Also  better  than  ever  Wayne  starting 
feeds  for  Chicks,  Pigs  and  Poults. 

7-1862 
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“Blusalt 
and  bone  meal 
put  my  herd 
back  in  shape” 


...says  Russell  Hackman,  Stockton, N.  J., 
dairyman  who  milks  33  Holsteins.  “Two 
years  ago  we  had  problems  in  our  herd 
and  I  called  in  my  veterinarian.  He  spent 
one  week  looking  over  the  herd.  We  had 
breeding  problems,  rough  hair  coats,  lame 
young  stock,  and  he  said  our  bull  and 
several  cows  had  rickets.  He  concluded 
that  these  conditions  came  from  the  se¬ 
rious  calcium,  phosphorus  and  trace- 
mineral  deficiency  in  home-grown  feeds 
grown  on  the  red-shale  soil  around 
Stockton." 


RUSSELL  HACKMAN  leases  a  100- 
acre  dairy  farm  near  Stockton. 
He  milks  33  Holsteins,  has  26 
head  of  young  stock.  He  owns 
new  bulk-handling  equipment. 
He  grinds  and  mixes  corn  and 
oats  on  the  farm,  and  adds  30% 
supplement.  He  also  feeds  chop¬ 
ped  hay  and  forage  in  season. 

Mr.  Hackman  attributes  his 
high  milk  production  to  good  ani¬ 
mals,  good  feed,  and  prompt 
milking  at  5  a.m.  and  5  p.m. 
Helping  to  operate  the  farm  are 
Mrs.  Hackman;  his  son,  Russell; 
and  two  wards,  Tom  and  Herb 
Allen.  In  the  Stockton  area, 
Russell  Hackman  is  known  as  a 
topflight  dairyman. 


“The  veterinarian  recommended  trace-mineralized  “Sterling”  Blusalt  and 
bone  meal,  fed  free  choice  Now  our  cows  have  never  been  healthier,  our  milk 
production  is  up,  and  our  breeding  problems  have  disappeared.  Even  though 
we  know  Blusalt  didn't  cure  the  diseases,  we’re  so  sure  it  produced  the  new 
healthy  condition  of  our  herd  that  we  always  keep  plenty  of  Blusalt  before  the 
animals.  We  also  mix  Blusalt  in  their  feed.  And  when  the  cows  go  back  on 
pasture,  we’re  especially  careful  to  put  out  Blusalt  blocks.” 


Mr.  Hackman’s  experience  is  typical  of  the  many  in  which  “Sterling” 
Blusalt  has  helped  livestock  farmers  overcome  serious  mineral-deficiency 
problems.  And  even  w_here  only  minor  mineral  deficiency  exists,  today’s 
Blusalt  is  effective.  It  supplies  both  the  high-quality  salt  needed  for  animal 
health  and  the  seven  trace  minerals  that  are  deficient  in  many  areas  (cobalt, 
iodine,  manganese,  copper,  iron,  sulfate  sulfur,  and  zinc).  Blusalt  should  be 
kept  before  your  animals  at  all  times — since  only  their  individual  appetites 
can  determine  how  much  salt  they  need.  Blusalt  is  available  in  50-  and  100-lb. 
bags,  50-lb.  blocks,  and  4-lb.  Liks. 

For  further  information  on  any  of  the  Sterling  Farm  and  Feed  Salts,  ask 
your  feed  dealer,  or  write  to  International  Salt  Company,  Inc.,  Scranton  2,  Pa. 


i  r 


(TRACE  MINERAL 
BLUSALT 

S-  .....  sutaimt*) 


Farm  &  Feed  Salt 


INTERNATIONAL  SALT  CO.,  INC. 
SCRANTON  2.  PENNA. 


At  the  NYABC  Meeting 


In  two  busy  days  at  New  York 
Artificial  Breeders  Cooperative’s  an¬ 
nual  meeting  and  cattle  show  in 
Ithaca  early  last  month,  5,000  per¬ 
sons  helped  select  Miss  Dorothy  San¬ 
ders  of  Galway,  Saratoga  Co.,  as 
NYABC’s  1957  dairy  queen,  ate  1,500 
chicken-barbecue  dinners  and  con¬ 
sumed  some  5,000  quarts  of  compli¬ 
mentary  milk.  NYABC  members 
elected  four  directors  to  their  13-man 
board,  honored  Warren  C.  Mee  of 
Falconer,  Chautauqua  Co.,  with  the 
annual  distinguished  service  award, 
and  adopted  the  largest  budget  in 
NYABC’s  17-year  history. 

Showing  the  breed  champions  in 
the  $4,000  seventh  annual  cattle  show 
were:  Holsteins — A.  J.  Brown,  Caze- 
novia,  Madison  Co.;  Guernseys — Don¬ 
ald  D.  Whitson,  Afton,  Chenango 
Co.;  Jerseys — Franklin  Barry,  Web¬ 
ster,  Monroe  Co.;  Ayrshires — Floyd 
Loper,  Hornell,  Steuben  Co.;  and 

NYABC  Winners 


Grand  champion  Holstein  exhibited 
by  A.  J.  Brown,  Cazenovia,  Madison 
County. 


Grand  champion  Brown  Siviss  exhib¬ 
ited  by  William  H.  Harris,  Jr.,  Tap- 
pen,  Rockland  County. 


Grand  champion  Jersey  exhibited  by 
Franklin  Barry,  Webster,  Monroe  Co. 


Grand  champion  Guernsey  exhibited 
by  Donald  D .  Whitson,  Afton,  Chen¬ 
ango  County. 


Grand  Champion  Ayrshire  exhibited 
by  Floyd  Loper,  Hornell,  Steuben  Co. 


Brown  Swiss— William  H.  Harris,  Jr 
Tappan,  Rockland  County.  All  the 
cattle  were  females;  bulls  were  not 
shown.  In  the  junior  showmanship 
contest  in  which  68  young  dairymen 
participated,  the  Jersey-breed  win¬ 
ner,  Kermit  Conrow,  DeLaneey,  De¬ 
laware  Co.,  was  named  grand  champ¬ 
ion. 

At  the  annual  business  meeting, 
delegates  heard  that  411,336  cows  in 
New  York  and  Western  Vermont 
were  bred  to  NYABC  bulls  during 
the  past  fiscal  year.  They  then  adop¬ 
ted  the  record  1957-8  budget  in  anti¬ 
cipation  of  increasing  that  number 
to  427,000  this  year.  Erton  Sipher, 
Gouverneur,  St.  Lawrence  Co.,  was 
elected  as  a  director  from  District  6; 
re-elected  were:  J.  Stanley  Earl, 
Unadilla,  Otsego  Co.,  Dist.  4;  Harold 
N.  Harter,  Jordanville,  Herkimer  Co., 
Dist.  5;  and  Alex  Rabeler,  Sr.,  Bovina 
Center,  Delaware  Co.,  as  Jersey  breed 
director.  All  NYABC  officers  were 
re-elected:  J.  Stanley  Earl,  presi¬ 
dent;  George  Pringle,  Nichols,  Tioga 
Co.,  vice-pres.;  and  Glenn  P.  Widger, 
Ellicottville,  Cattaraugus  Co.,  secy.- 
treas. 

Winning  animals  among  the  410 
shown  in  the  various  classes  were  ex¬ 
hibited  as  follows: 

Holsteins  —  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  junior  calf;  Frogmore  Farm, 
Aurora,  young  senior  calf;  Alonzo  W. 
Sears,  older  senior  calf;  Walter  Dence 
and  Son,  Baldwinsville,  jr.  yearling; 
Frank  Maclntire,  Cortland,  sr.  year¬ 
ling  and  jr.  champion;  Arthur  Davis, 
Genoa,  two-year-old  and  best  three 
females;  Prospect  Farms,  Stamford, 
three-year-old;  A.  J.  Brown,  Caze¬ 
novia,  four-year-old  (and  over)  and 
sr.  and  grand  champion;  John  Wil¬ 
liamson  and  Son,  Argyle,  dry  cow  and 
reserve  grand  champion;  and  Ken¬ 
neth  A.  Patchen,  Locke,  lifetime  pro¬ 
duction  cow.  Cayuga  County  showed 
the  first-place  Holstein  herd. 

Guernseys— Graydon  C.  Stoddard, 
Mt.  Upton,  jr.  and  sr.  calves;  Lyn 
Huntley,  No.  Chatham,  jr.  yearling; 
Wychmere  Farm,  Ontario,  sr.  year¬ 
ling  and  jr.  champion;  H.  L.  Stod¬ 
dard,  Mt.  Upton,  2-year-old;  Donald 
D.  Whitson,  Afton,  3-year-old  and  sr 
and  gr.  champion;  H.  Sherman  Lake’ 
Lyons,  4-year-old  and  reserve  champ¬ 
ion;  Stanley  Murphy,  Tully,  dry  cow; 
and  Stewart  Parnell,  Piffard,  lifetime 
production  cow  and  best  3  females, 
Wayne  County  had  the  top  Guernsey 
herd. 

Jerseys — Agricultural  &  Technical 
Institute,  Canton,  jr.  calf;  James 
Todd,  Heuvelton,  sr.  calf;  Jane  Chit¬ 
tenden,  New  Lebanon,  jr.  yearling; 
Charles  D.  Nash,  Jamesville,  sr.  year¬ 
ling  and  jr.  champion;  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity,  Ithaca,  2-year-old  and  reserve 
champion,  3-year-old  and  best  three 
females;  Franklin  Barry,  Webster, 
4-year-old  and  sr.  and  gr.  champion; 
James  and  Alice  Egan,  N.  Bangor, 
N.  Y.,  dry  cow;  Ralph  Taylor,  Jr., 
Walton,  lifetime  cow  class;  and 
Tompkins  County,  best  Jersey  herd. 

Ayrshires — Douglas  DeHart,  Cort¬ 
land,  jr.  calf;  Daniel  J.  Murphy,  Hec¬ 
tor,  sr.  calf  and  3-year-old;  Gerald 
Evans,  Georgetown,  jr.  yearling  and 
jr.  champion;  Glenn  Porter,  Water- 
town,  sr.  yearling  and  lifetime  cow; 
and  Floyd  Loper,  Hornell,  2-year-old, 
4-year-old  and  sr.  and  gr.  champion, 
dry  cow  and  reserve  champion,  and 
best  three  females.  Steuben  County 
had  the  top  Ayrshire  herd. 

Brown  Swiss — Lester  Tyler,  De- 
Lancey,  jr.  calf;  Irving  Peck,  Elnora, 
sr.  calf  and  jr.  champion;  Gordon  L. 
Peck,  Elnora,  jr.  yearling;  Peter 
Stephens,  Manlius,  sr.  yearling;  Joan 
Richards,  Silver  Springs,  2-year-old 
and  reserve  champion;  William  Har¬ 
ris,  Jr.,  Tappan,  3-year-old  and  sr. 
and  gr.  champion;  Orrin  S.  Brooks, 
Morrisville,  4-year-old  and  lifetime 
cow;  Roger  L.  Marshall,  Genoa,  dry 
cow;  and  James  Harkness,  Marcellus, 
best  three  females.  Madison  County 
had  first-place  Brown  Swiss  herd. 

Bion  Carpenter 


According  to  the  N.  Y.  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets, 
if  a  person  asks  for  a  milk  shake 
anywhere  in  New  York  State  and 
does  not  receive  a  mixture  of  ice 
cream,  milk  and  flavoring,  the  seller 
is  violating  the  law. 
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Feed  for  the  Champion  Cow 


How  Active  Acres  Bessie,  10-year- 
old  Brown  Swiss  cow,  ivas  fed  and 
bandied  at  Active  Acres  Farm,  Mer¬ 
cer  County,  N.  J.,  so  as  to  produce 
on  three-time  milking  1,544  pounds  of 
butterfat  in  one  year,  the  highest  fat 
yield,  ever  officially  recorded.  (See 
June  1,  1957,  issue  of  The  Rural  New 
Yorker.) 

pg-r“S|CTIVE  Acres  Bessie  fresh- 
!  ened  in  very  good  condi- 

Jyjjyl  tion.  Given  a  fitting  ration 
Ka  of  12  per  cent  protein  for 
the  preceding  three  months, 
pMj&J  she  weighed  about  2,000 
pounds  at  calving.  As  for 
all  our  cows  who  come  in  in  good  flesh, 
we  then  gave  her  practically  no  grain 
at  all  for  about  seven  weeks.  She  had 
plenty  of  hay — she  is  a  good  timothy 
cow— and  also  some  green  feed,  plus 
only  a  small  amount  of  32-per-cent- 
protein  commercial  concentrate.  This 
feeding  schedule  helped  to  take  the 
fat  off  her  back,  and,  after  she  was 
fresh  about  three  months,  she  was  in 
real  working  clothes.  Her  machinery 
was  now  working  on  the  basis  of 
transforming  grain  into  milk.  So  we 
then  began  giving  her  more  and  more 
of  a  14-per-cent-protein  grain  mixture 
until  she  was  milking  over  100 
pounds  per  day.  Her  grain  ration  ac¬ 
tually  went  up  to  40  pounds  per  day 
during  the  seventh  month.  She  had 
two  good  provisions  of  mixed  and 
timothy  hay  each  day,  of  course,  and 
sometimes  there  was  No.  2  alfalfa. 

Bessie  is  one  of  the  few  cows  that 
we  ever  put  into  a  box  stall  after 
being  in  the  string  for  three  or  four 
months.  But  we  had  sold  the  barn  in 
which  she  was,  and  after  shifting  her 
to  another  she  started  to  show  her 
temperament;  and  her  milk  produc¬ 
tion  began  to  waver.  So  we  put  her 
in  the  box  stall,  where  she  straight¬ 
ened  out  all  right.  For  her  actual 
milking,  I  must  give  a  great  deal  of 
credit  to  Alvin  Bainbridge;  he  is  one 
of  the  best  hand  milkers  in  the  busi¬ 
ness.  The  cow  has  a  high  degree  of 
emotional  intensity,  as  all  high  pro¬ 
ducers  seem  to  have,  and  he  handled 
her  extremely  well.  After  he  left 
Active  Acres  about  half  way  through 
Bessie’s  lactation,  she  was. ably  milked 
for  a  while  by  hand  but  then  with 
by  machine  by  Roland  Walker. 

A  good  portion  of  Bessie’s  grain 
ration  was  given  to  her  just  a  minute 
before  the  milking  machine  was  put 
on  her  or  before  the  man  started  to 
milk  her.  Being  of  nervous  tempera¬ 
ment,  she  is  easily  diverted,  and  in 
previous  lactations  she  was  known  to 
hold  up  her  milk.  Letting  her  eat 
while  milking  helped  so  much  that 
her  udder  would  soon  collapse  like 
a  glove;  she  let  down  her  milk  very 
rapidly.  She  actually  took  only  about 


four  minutes  for  each  milking. 

During  the  last  three  months  of 
Bessie’s  lactation  we  put  a  special 
salt  cake  into  her  box  stall  and  also 
added  another  tub  with  water  be¬ 
cause  she  seemed  to  take  more  from 
the  tub  than  she  did  from  the  drink¬ 
ing  fountain.  She  milked  74  pounds 
the  day  she  completed  her  official 
lactation. 

The  most  important  suggestion  we 
have  to  make  to  any  owners  or  herds¬ 
men  is  to  be  sure  that  the  anxiety  of 
men  to  get  a  cow  into  big  production 
does  not  overcome  prudent  judgment. 
It  has  always  proven  with  us  that, 
when  cows  freshen  in  good  condition, 
the  grain  that  is  held  back  the  first 
few'  months  will  be  more  than  made 
up  by  milk  production  from  the  sev¬ 
enth  month  until  or  for  however  long 
the  cow  is  milked.  We  have  another 
cow — Active  Acres  Viola’s  Beauty  D. 
— who  finished  her  regular  lactation 
eight  months  ago,  but  she  either  lost 
a  calf  or  we  made  a  mistake  and  she 
did  not  calve  again  right  away.  Now, 
in  her  20th  month  of  lactation,  she 
is  still  milking  40  pounds  a  day.  We 
attribute  this  success  in  sustained 
production  to  withholding  grain  until 
the  cow’s  body  is  in  such  a  condition 
that  it  transforms  most  ail  the  grain 
directly  into  the  solids  of  milk. 

Fred  Schluter 


The  Mechanics  of 
the  Cud 

I  read  a  lot  about  ruminants’  di¬ 
gestion  and  use  of  coarse  feeds  for 
mankind’s  benefit.  How'  does  this  cud- 
chewing  process  work  in  cows? 

New  York  n.  n. 

The  cud  is  formed  in  the  esophagus 
(gullet)  when  a  portion  of  the  semi¬ 
solid  rumen  contents  is  forced  into 
that  organ  by  rumen  pressure  at  the 
moment  of  inspiration  (intake  of 
breath).  It  travels  rapidly  up  the 
esophagus  to  the  mouth  where  it  is 
re-chewed  more  thoroughly  and  de¬ 
liberately  than  when  originally  taken 
in  as  feed.  It  is  returned  to  the 
rumen,  passing  then  rather  quickly 
first  to  the  reticulum  and  then  on  to 
the  other  two  compartments,  the 
omasum  and  abomasum. 

Rumination(cud  chewing)  occupies 
about  seven  hours  of  a  ruminant’s 
24-hour  day.  It  is  divided  into  about 
14  distinct  periods,  each  of  a  few 
minutes  to  an  hour  or  mce  in  length. 
The  average  time  devoted  to  one 
ruminating  cycle  —  regurgitation, 
chewing  and  re-swallowing — is  some¬ 
what  less  than  a  minute.  A  cow 
regurgitates  at  least  500  times  in  a 
24-hour  day.  j.  g.  a. 
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HERE'S  THE  PERFECT  TEAM 
TO  CUT  THE  DRUDGERY 
ON  YOUR  FARM! 


BARN  CLEANER 

AND 


SILO  UNLOADER 


WILL  MODERNIZE  YOUR  FARM  AND  GIVE 
YOU  MORE  SPARE  TIME  THAN  YOU'VE  EVER 
DREAMED  POSSIBLE! 


A  BADGER  BARN  CLEANER  will  clean  your  barn  and 
solve  your  hired  man  problem.  In  a  40  cow  bam 
the  Badger  eliminates  manual  shoveling  of  approxi* 
mately  40  tons  of  manure  for  as  little  as  20c  per 
month,  using  only  minutes  of  your  time  daily. 


A  8ADGER  SILO  UNLOADER  will  get  your  silage 
down  for  you  with  the  flick  of  a  switch;  handies 
grass  and  corn  silage,  frozen  or  unfrozen;  proven 
to  be  lighter,  faster  and  easier  to  install. 


Standard  Sizes  are 
12,  14,  16,  18,  20, 
22  and  24  foot 


A  BADGER  BUNK  FEEDER  will  feed  your  livestock 
automatically,  saving  you  time,  money  and  labor. 
You  can  increase  your  herd  without  increasing  your 
labor. 

Don't  wear  yourself  out  day  after  day.  Do  your 
chores  and  feed  your  cattle  the  Badger  way. 


INVESTIGATE  TODAY  AND  SEE  WHAT  YOU'VE  BEEN  MISSING! 


NEW  YORK 

Ken  Landis 

Albion 

Ferguson  Hardware 

Aider) 

Elton  Glor 

Attica 

C.  F.  Adams 

Avon 

Cummingham  Farm  Supply 

Ballston  Spa 

Howard  Grastorf 

Belfast 

Frank  Kester 

Berkshire 

Abbey  Bros.  Farm  Equip, 

Brewert  on 

Shaw  Brothers 

Burt 

Henry  Engerf 

Calicoon 

Harold  Northrop 

Canandaigue 

Clyde  Wesseldine 

Camden 

P.  Cavataio 

Candor 

Ralph  Fuller 

Castile 

Hiram  Thurston 

Cayuga 

Harry  Parker 

Chittenongo 

Floyd  Emmory 

Clayton 

Clinton  Farm  Supply 

Clinton 

Bob's  Garage 

East  Bloomfield 

Chilton  Bros. 

Ellenburg  Depot 

Jay  Beardslee 

Elmira 

Winnies  Garage  O  Impl.  Co. 

Fly  Creek 

Kenneth  Canary 

Gloversville 

Richard  Billings  Farm  Equip. 

Gouverneur 

Ray  Schepler 

Hamlin 

P.  J.  Watkins  Or  Son 

Herkimer 

H.  M.  Friot 

Heu  velton 

Maurice  Baker 

Holland  Patent 

Thacher  Bros. 

Hornell 

Harold  McCray 

Jamestown 

Kinderhook  Form  Equip. 

Kinderhook 

Earl  Kenyon 

Lisle 

Carl  Long 

Little  Valley 

Fronk  Rupert  Sales  Or  Service  Lowville 

DIST.  Howard  Van  Derlike 

Macedon 

Colvin  Van  Derlike 

Macedon 

Bcamer  Brothers 

Machias  Jet, 

Norman  Wright 

Middleport 

DIST.  Bellows  and  May  Inc. 

Middletown 

Scoland  Farm  Equipment  Co. 

Millerton 

Kilborne  Bros. 

Moravia 

John  Spengler 

N.  Collins 

Wilson  Form  Suplpy 

North  Collins 

Java  Farm  Supply 

N.  Java 

J.  A.  Wilbur  Or  Son 

N.  Lawrence 

DIST.  Joseph  Swantok 

Oneonta 

C.  A.  Parnell 

Piffard 

MoLady's  Machinery  Co. 

Plottsburg 

Foote  Tractor  0/  Implement 

Portville 

8ut!er  Brothers 

Pulaski 

Form  Or  Home  Store 

Randolph 

M.  C,  M.  Farm  Supply 

Rochester 

Russell  French 

Schenevus 

Oscar  Brown 

Sehuylerville 

Ralph  Smith 

So,  Dayton 

A.  W.  Demarest  Or  Son 

Stamford 

Cecil  Harrad 

Van  Hornesville 

H.  S.  Crane 

Verona 

Haider  Farm  Equipment 

Verona 

Millard  Russell 

Walton 

Carlton  J.  Bartlett 

Watertown 

Fronk  Cornelius 

Waterville 

C.  K.  Chapman  Or  Son 

Whitney  Point 

NEW  JERSEY 

M.  William  Franien 

Salem 

John  Van  Wagoner 

Titusville 

Stanton  Or  Wood 

Newton 

William  A.  Cromer  £r  Son 

Vincenton 

Please  send  the  following  literature 
Barn  Cleaner*  Q  Silo  Unloaders  O 
Barn  Equipment  Q  Bunk  Feeders  □ 

Name 


Address 


City  State 


BADGER  NORTHLAND  INC. 

BOX  31. DEPT.  R  KAUKAUNA,  WIS. 
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"A  SQUARE  DEAL" 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  In  this  paper  Is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  Irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  tills  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  Identify  It,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Good  Year  for  Livestock 

WITH  corn  prices  lower  than  last  year  and 
with  substantial  increases  in  most 
slaughter  grades  of  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep, 
livestock  farmers  have  had  better  financial 
returns  so  far  in  1957  than  for  several 
years  past.  Underlying  this  favorable  situ¬ 
ation  is  the  decline  in  livestock  numbers 
and  the  increase  in  feed  supplies.  At  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  year  there  were  some  four  million 
tons  more  feed  grains  on  hand  than  a  year 
earlier.  Supplies  of  the  oil-bearing  seeds  had 
also  increased  and,  with  still  greater  production 
anticipated,  this  should  result  in  further  lower¬ 
ing  of  the  price  for  high-protein  feeds.  More¬ 
over,  in  spite  of  unfavorable  weather  in  some 
areas,  this  year’s  harvest  of  feed  grains  will 
compare  favorably  with  the  average  of  the  past 
five  years.  Since  1952,  the  numbers  of  grain¬ 
consuming  livestock  have  decreased  about  one 
and  a  half  per  cent;  roughage-consuming  ani¬ 
mals  are  down  about  two  per  cent.  Also,  stor¬ 
age  stocks  of  meats  have  declined  considerably. 
All  these  factors  indicate  a  strong  undertone 
for  livestock  marketing. 

Livestock  returns  per  dollar  of  feed  cost 
show  that  hogs  averaged  about  30  per  cent 
better  for  the  first  half  of  1957  than  during 
the  corresponding  1956  period.  Even  though 
they  have  somewhat  lower  feed  efficiency  and 
greater  roughage  requirements,  cattle  and 
sheep  have  shown  almost  as  much  improve¬ 
ment.  Prices  for  well  finished  livestock  this 
year  have  been  the  highest  in  several  years. 
Prospects  for  a  continuation  of  comparatively 
favorable  prices  are  good  for  the  next  several 
months. 

Because  of  price  relationships,  both  the  corn- 
beef  and  the  corn-hog  rations  (  number  of  bush¬ 
els  of  corn  equal  in  value  to  100  pounds  of 
liveweight  animal)  are  improved.  The  wider 
the  ratio,  the  more  favorable  the  feeding  and 
fattening  operation.  The  corn-beef  ratio  for  the 
past  several  months  has  averaged  17  to  18; 
it  has  taken  that  many  bushels  of  corn  to  be 
worth  the  same  as  a  hundredweight  of  top  beef. 
A  year  ago  the  ratio  was  13  to  14.  The  corn- 
hog  ratio  has  recently  averaged  between  13  to 
14,  as  compared  to  10  to  11  a  year  ago,  and 
present  ratios  are  even  better. 

It  is  not  anticipated  that  slaughter  livestock 
will  increase  much  in  numbers  for  at  least 
another  year.  This,  combined  with  the  feed 
grain  situation,  makes  the  outlook  favorable 
for  the  feeding  and  fattening  of  market  grades 
of  livestock  during  the  next  several  months. 


One  Failure ,  Two  Successes 

AST  month’s  milk  strike  by  New  York 
milkshed  farmers  turned  out  to  be  a 
sorry  24-hour  affair.  Poor  organization,  the 
absence  of  any  dealer  negotiations  in  advance, 
and  a  trained  barrage  of  opposition  via  press 
and  radio  were  all  responsible  for  the  strike 
never  getting  off  the  ground.  There  have  also 
been  some  ugly,  still  unverified,  rumors  of  a 
“sell-out.”  In  any  event,  the  strike  failure  is 


now  being  loudly  advertised  so  as  to  give  sub¬ 
stance  to  the  shaky  theory  that  dairy  farmers 
are  satisfied  with  the  way  things  are. 

Let  it  be  clearly  understood  that  the  great 
majority  of  dairy  farmers  are  not  at  all  satis¬ 
fied  with  current  prices  and,  while  the  predic¬ 
tion  of  slightly  higher  prices  in  the  coming 
months  is  welcome,  it  does  not  solve  by  any 
means  the  problem  of  selling  milk  at  a  price 
below  production  costs. 

Startlingly  significant  by  contrast  is  the  24- 
hour  fight  won  by  dairymen  in  northeastern 
Ohio.  They  sought,  and  received,  a  fluid  price 
increase  that  should  net  them  a  $5.00  blend 
price  for  August,  40  cents  more  than  the 
original  estimate.  The  Ohio  Dairy  Farmers 
Bargaining  Association  spearheaded  this  vic¬ 
tory. 

Equally  interesting  was  the  milk  truck  driv¬ 
ers’  strike  in  the  New  York  metropolitan  area 
that  was  over  in  a  day  and  a  half  with  com¬ 
plete  surrender  by  the  dealers  to  the  drivers’ 
terms.  The  union  won  a  new  contract  calling 
for  a  $16  weekly  wage  increase — the  base  wage 
range  is  now  $95-99  per  week — plus  additional 
pension  benefits.  It  will  never  cease  to  be  a 
source  of  wonder  that  labor’s  strikes,  usually 
successful,  are  accepted  as  a  matter  of  course 
while  farmers’  attempts  at  betterment  are 
pretty  uniformly  branded  as  earth-shaking 
revolutions  that  must  not  be  tolerated. 

This  most  recent  New  York  fight  was  not 
so  much  a  victory  for  the  four  dairy  coopera¬ 
tives  as  it  was  a  defeat  for  amateur  planners 
in  a  tussel  with  professional  propagandists. 
Actually,  in  the  months  ahead  the  co-ops  have 
their  work  cut  out  for  them,  especially  those 
three  that  beat  the  drums  so  loudly  for  the 
comprehensive  milk  order,  the  first  results  of 
which  will  begin  to  appear  very  soon.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  if  these  cooperatives  want  to  represent 
their  memberships,  they  should  not  be  deluded 
into  thinking,  merely  because  a  poorly  or¬ 
ganized  and  poorly  timed  strike  was  a  failure, 
that  the  world  is  their  oyster  and  that  dairy 
farmers  are  now  mechanical  robots  completely 
subject  to  the  co-ops’  control  and  direction. 
Service  is  still  needed  and  must  still  be  rend¬ 
ered,  service  that  can  be  counted  in  dollars 
and  cents  of  an  amount  that  will  change  dairy¬ 
ing  from  a  day-to-day  struggle  into  a  perma¬ 
nently  prosperous  enterprise. 


Planning  Plus  Action 

HATEVER  the  venture,  there  must  be  a 
plan.  It  is  equally  true  that  no  plan  is 
any  better  than  the  action  that  follows  the 
planning. 

What  is  being  done  by  New  Hampshire 
poultry  farmers  is  a  case  in  point.  At  their 
annual  meeting  last  month,  the  members  of 
the  New  Hampshire  Poultry  Growers  Associ¬ 
ation  formally  endorsed  the  Fletcher  Self-Help 
Plan  and  then  backed  their  endorsement  with 
a  pledge  of  funds,  first,  to  adopt  the  plan  locally 
and  then  to  sell  it  regionally  and  nationally  to 
other  cooperative  groups.  At  the  same  time 
they  rejected  government  controls  of  any  sort 
and  expressed  rigid  opposition  to  any  integra¬ 
tion  schemes  for  market  eggs  in  view  of  the  sad 
experiences  to  date  in  the  broiler  industry. 

The  backbone  of  the  Fletcher  Plan  is  quality, 
pricing  and  merchandising.  Production  controls 
are  also  a  factor,  not  only  to  be  used  to  curtail, 
but  also  to  increase,  production  according  to 
market  needs.  To  achieve  these  goals  of 
quality,  pricing  and  merchandising,  it  is  recom¬ 
mended  that  all  of  the  egg  cooperatives  join 
hands  in  one  large  organization  that  can  run 
the  business  of  the  members  on  an  efficient, 
national  scale. 

Of  all  the  goals  set  up  in  this  plan,  merchan¬ 
dising  is  probably  the  most  important,  although 
merchandising  alone  is  certainly  not  enough. 
Successful  merchandising  will  increase  sales, 
but  poultrymen  would  be  that  much  deeper  in 
the  hole  if  they  had  to  sell  more  eggs  at  present 
prices  to  keep  up  with  any  increased  demand. 
Poultrymen  must  also  price  their  product  in¬ 
stead  of  having  it  priced  for  them  by  buyers 
or  by  a  few  sharp  traders  on  the  New  York 
Mercantile  Exchange.  Under  the  Fletcher  Plan 
the  price,  established  by  a  super-cooperative, 
would  be  based  on  the  average  of  farmers’ 


costs,  including  interest  on  investment,  depreci¬ 
ation  and  taxes,  plus  a  reasonable  profit. 

Obviously  the  producer  end  of  the  poultry 
industry  cannot  go  on  much  longer  in  the  same 
old  groove.  The  cost-price  squeeze  has  made 
some  major  move  imperative.  New  Hampshire 
poultry  farmers  have  chosen  to  adopt  the  Self- 
Help  Plan  under  which  all  poultrymen  would 
be  able  to  achieve  a  fair  price  negotiated  by 
themselves  for  a  quality  product  manufactured 
by  themselves  and  merchandised  aggressively 
under  a  brand  name  program  devised  by  them¬ 
selves. 

This  is  not,  as  some  may  fear,  reaching  for 
the  stars.  It  is  a  plain,  simple,  modern  horse- 
sense  approach,  worthy  of  the  prompt  and 
sincere  consideration  of  every  poultry  farmer 
in  the  country. 

Farm  Taxes  in  Connecticut 

HE  Federal  Government  has  refused  to  de¬ 
clare  Connecticut  a  drouth  disaster  area, 
thus  barring  farmers  from  buying  feed  out  of 
government’s  surplus  stocks  at  below-market 
prices.  Governor  Ribicoff  has  therefore  called 
a  special  session  of  the  Connecticut  Legisla¬ 
ture  for  September  17  to  act  on  “a  tax  equali¬ 
zation  program  for  agriculture  and  problems 
arising  from  the  drouth.” 

Various  proposals  providing  for  tax  exemp¬ 
tions  on  farm  land  and  also  on  farm  machinery 
and  livestock  will  be  considered.  The  Grange 
proposes  a  50  per  cent  reduction  in  assess¬ 
ments  on  farm  stock  and  equipment,  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  $2,500.  The  Farm  Bureau  proposes  a 
flat  $5,000  exemption  on  farm  land  and  com¬ 
plete  exemption  of  all  equipment  and  stock. 
The  State’s  fiscal  experts  would  limit  the  land 
assessment  reduction  to  $3,000  and  the  per¬ 
sonal  property  exemption  to  certain  farm 
equipment  and  livestock.  Still  open  is  the  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  whether  these  exemptions  would  be 
for  one  year  or  would  become  a  permanent 
part  of  the  State’s  tax  structure. 

This  year’s  exceptionally  serious  drouth  in 
most  sections  of  Connecticut  will  affect  all  farm 
income  adversely,  and  it  is  the  drouth,  more 
than  anything  else,  that  prompts  this  desire 
for  some  sort  of  financial  assistance  to  farmers 
during  this  emergency  period.  Tax  exemption 
is  regarded  as  the  most  direct  immediate  aid. 

Whatever  exemptions  are  allowed,  consider¬ 
able  thought  should  be  given  to  their  duration. 
To  make  any  tax  exemption  permanent  is  to 
invite  criticism  and  trouble  for  those  intended 
as  the  beneficiaries.  Class  legislation — and  tax 
exemption  for  any  one  group  is  class  legisla¬ 
tion — is  usually  vulnerable  and  rarely  solves 
the  real  problem. 

Since  an  unusual  drouth  is  the  principal 
reason  why  this  special  session  is  being  called, 
a  wiser  course  would  be  to  limit  the  tax  relief 
to  one  year  and  in  the  meantime  to  give  really 
serious  thought  to  the  equities  of  local  proper¬ 
ty  taxation  generally.  Some  studies  show  that 
property  is  no  longer  an  indicator  of  the 
ability  to  pay  and  that  as  a  result  the  farm 
owner  is  carrying  a  much  heavier  property  tax 
load  proportionally  than  the  non-farm  owner. 
This  inequity  is  becoming  more  and  more 
aggravated  where  the  rural  community  is  ad¬ 
jacent  to  an  urban  area  and  the  needs  of  new 
non-farm  owners  burden  farm  owners  with 
high  suburban-type  assessments.  Connecticut 
is  a  State  where  this  trend  is  especially  evi¬ 
dent  and,  since  the  issue  is  now  highlighted, 
it  should  receive  the  serious  study  it  deserves, 
recognizing  the  expedient  short-cut  only  as  a 
temporary  measure. 


Brevities 

“Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy 
laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest.”  —  Matthew  11:28. 

Tradition  has  it  that  fog  in  February  means 
frost  in  early  September.  And  there  was  plenty  of 
fog  in  February  1957. 

Concrete  building  blocks  with  decorative  and 
protective  hard-glazed  surfaces  in  color  are  now 
available  for  both  inside  and  outside  use. 

David  Swanson,  Mt.  Morris,  Livingston  County, 
won  the  New  York  State  level-land  plowing  con¬ 
test  last  month  at  Dryden,  and  Melborn  Perry, 
Rush,  Monroe  County,  won  the  contour  champion¬ 
ship. 
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Tower  Silos  for  the  Farm 


MARIETTA’S  concrete-stave  silos  have 
capacities  from  50  to  210  tons.  Acid- 
resistant,  they’re  erected  by  company. 


MARTIN’S  Steel-Bilt  silos,  with  20- 
year  guarantee,  are  cited  for  “smooth 
walls,  more  compaction,  no  air”. 


Two  16x50-foot  CRAINE  brown  tile- 
stave  silos,  with  equipment,  maintain 
a  continuous  flow  of  feed  for  cattle. 


F  all  the  types  of  farm  silos,  the  most 
aspiring  is  the  tower.  Upwards  to  the 
sky,  often  glinting  the  sun’s  rays  from 
its  metallic  roof,  it  adds  much  to  the 
architecture,  and  stature,  of  a  farm. 
Though  its  top  seems  almost  in  the 
clouds,  its  base  is  securely  rooted  on 
the  ground.  It  is  not  really  a  tower  silo’s  height 
at  all  that  creates  its  unique  usefulness,  but 
rather  the  depth  of  the  feed  it  stores.  No  other 
silo  contains  and  compacts  forage  and  fodder 
as  deeply  and  as  heavily  to  force  out  air. 

For  air  is  the  enemy  of  any  green  feed  that 
would  become  good  silage;  the  wrong  bacteria 


work.  But  given  an  anaerobic  state,  as  any  good 
silo  will  provide,  field-fresh  corn  or  grass  packs 
down,  heats  up,  ferments,  acidifies  and  stores 
permanently  as  high-class  livestock  feed. 

After  World  War  II,  permanent-type  tower 
silos  had  to  contend  with  competition  from 
many  other  types.  But  the  skyward  cylinders 
have  weathered  the  wear  well  and,  still  stand¬ 
ing  straight,  they  have  since  made  strong  re¬ 
surgence.  In  poured  concrete,  concrete  stave 
and  block,  steel,  tile,  brick  and  wood,  the  tower 
silo  continues  as  a  monument  to  the  efficient 
storage  of  succulent  summertime  feed  for 
livestock  all  year  long. 


GRANGE  SILO  CO.’s  cement- 
stave  models  are  called  “lifetime 
investments”.  The  first  one  erec¬ 
ted  is  still  in  ensilage  use. 


A.  O.  SMITH’S  Harvestore  silo 
is  glass-lined  steel.  Automatic¬ 
ally  unloaded,  it  completely  ex¬ 
cludes  air.  Its  color  is  blue. 


UNAD1LLA  SILO  CO.’s  twin  14x40’s 
are  constructed  of  economical  treated- 
white-pine  boards,  lock-doweled  to¬ 
gether  for  strength  and  sealing. 


The  durable  air-tight  interior  of 
UNIVERSAL  SILO  CO.’s  Corostone 
model  is  complemented  by  an  attract¬ 
ive  white  corrugated  exterior. 


HARDER  silos’  concrete  staves 
are  impregnated  with  special 
plastic  so  as  never  to  require  at¬ 
tention.  Topside  red  is  trademark. 


September  7,  1957 
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DURABLE 

IMPLEMENTS 
SERVICE  PARTS 


lltftsliurali  S 


These  Brand  Name  Imple¬ 
ments 

•  Roderick  Lean  Tillage  Tools 

*  Vulcan  Pulverizers 

*  Harvey  Elevators  and  Hammer  Mills 

•  Pittsburgh  Deep  Feeder  and  Carry  Lift 

are  made  to  take  the  hard 
El  knocks.  Special  alloy  steel, 
[f!*j  heat  treated  parts  and  cad- 
J9  mium  plated  fasteners  are  all 
wjj  used  when  the  demand  is  for 
13  durability.  When  you’re  look- 
O  ing  for  durable  farm  equip- 
I  ment,  look  for  these  brand 
names. 

_ _  .. .  ^ 


FARM  TOOLS  DIVISION 

PITTSBURGH  FORGINGS  CO. 

105  THORN  STREET 
CORAOPOLIS,  PENNSYLVANIA 


ANNOUNCING 

the  Amazing  New 

GRANGE 

"Performer" 

SILO 

Ready  Now  for 
Immediate  Erection 


NEW  ADVANCED 
FEATURES  at  a 
NEW  LOWER  PRICE! 

NO  DOWN  PAYMENTl 

36  months  to  Pay 

Save  Work!  Save  Money! 

Also  inquire  about 
new  improved 

GRANGE  SILO 
UNLOADER 

Send  coupon  today  for 
Free  colorful  folder  giv- 
W  ing  complete  information 

1  GRANGE  SILO  CO.,  INC.  Red  Creek,  N.  Y. 

1  Without  obligation  please  send  folders  on 
|  Grange  Performer  Silo  and  Unloader. 

■  name: 

®  address:. 

a 

n . . . . . b 

larararHflinaMMaanaaiMaHA 

-  POST  YOUR  LAND!  - 

NEW  LOW  PRICES!  I2"xl2"  Tough  Card  Signs: 
50,  $S;  100,  $10.  Linen:  25,  $12.  Name  and  address 
$2  extra.  BRAYER  PRESS,  Dept.  N.  Y.,  51  LENOX 
STREET,  ROCHESTER  II,  N.  Y. 


Is  it  possible  to  develop 
a  planned  program  of 

Breeding  with 


AB  Sires? 


By  RAYMOND  ALBRECTSEN 


RTIFICIAL  breeding  ranks 
with  machine  milking, 
rural  electrification  and 
good  roads  in  shaping  our 
present  dairy  industry.  Its 
tremendous  cooperative 
growth  is  evidence  that  it 
fulfills  a  real  need  for  a  simple  way 
to  use  superior  dairy  sires.  Millions 
of  cows  are  being  bred  artificially  to 
batteries  of  bulls  at  costs  below  those 
of  keeping  one’s  own  sire.  More 
breeders  are  also  using  artificial 
breeding  of  their  own  sires  in  their 
own  herds.  Convenience,  disease  con¬ 
trol  and  the  opportunity  to  mate 
many  cows  to  one  sire  are  reasons 
for  the  trend.  Nearly  40  per  cent  of 
dairy  animals  registered  with  the 
breed  associations  are  artificially 
bred. 

Whenever  a  new  farm  process 
comes  along,  however,  it  takes  time 
to  get  used  to  it.  Less  than  20  years 
ago,  artificial  breeding  was  complete- 


*  ■ 

This  AB-proved  sire,  the  NYABC 
Holstein,  Sir  Bess  Ormsby  Fobes 
Dean,  has  1,572  tested  daughters 
averaging  12,520  pounds  milk  and 
460  lbs.  fat. 

ly  new  to  most  dairymen,  and  they 
had  to  learn  a  great  deal.  In  the 
early  days,  getting  of  cows  in  calf  on 
first  service  was  a  major  problem. 
Now,  thanks  to  research  and  exten¬ 
sive  field  experience,  artificial  breed¬ 
ing  is  generally  giving  conception 
rates  even  better  than  natural  service. 

One  of  the  main  advantages  of 
artificial  breeding  is  its  ability  to 
control  certain  transmissable  diseases 
that  interfere  with  satisfactory  con¬ 
ception  rates.  Vibriosis  raises  havoc 
with  regular  calving  schedules,  but 
it  can  be  controlled  by  using  penicil¬ 
lin  and  streptomycin  in  either  egg 
yolk  or  milk  extenders  and  then  mix¬ 
ing  with  bull  semen,  which  is  allowed 
to  stand  six  hours  before  using.  The 
technique  of  artificial  insemination 
itself  helps  control  the  spread  of 
disease  from  cow  to  cow.  Equipment 
used  for  each  cow  is  discarded,  never 
to  be  used  again  to  breed  another 
animal. 

AI>  Need:  Good  Breeding  Records 

It  is  essential  that  the  dairyman 
keep  accurate  records  of  calvings, 
heat  periods  and  services,  and  sires 
used.  It  trouble  should  develop  in 
getting  cows  to  conceive,  they  will  be 
very  helpful  to  any  veterinarian  try¬ 
ing  to  remedy  the  situation.  Dairy¬ 
men  should  use  these  records  as  a 
guide  for  breeding  open  cows,  too. 
Both  research  evidence  and  practical 
experience  emphasize  the  desirability 
of  waiting  at  least  60  days  after  an 
uncomplicated  calving  before  re¬ 
breeding  a  cow.  Where  farmers  ig¬ 
nore  this,  they  often  end  up  with 
many  repeat  breedings.  One  of  the 
skills  that  dairymen  must  learn  is 
proper  diagnosis  of  estrus,  or  heat. 
About  40  per  cent  of  our  dairy  cows 
come  into  heat  in  the  afternoon;  the 
remaining  60  per  cent  begin  in  the 
early  to  mid-morning  periods.  Proper 
timing  of  artificial  breeding  cannot 
take  place  unless  the  man  diagnoses 
heat  periods  correctly.  This  is  often 
difficult  in  Winter,  to  be  sure,  parti¬ 
cularly  when  cows  are  not  turned 


out.  Below  average  results  are  almost 
sure  to  follow  if  cows  are  not  let  out 
at  least  once  a  day.  Experience  has 
also  definitely  established  that  best 
conception  rates  come  when  cows  are 
bred  from  the  middle  to  the  end  of 
the  heat  period. 

Accurate  breeding  records  are  very 
useful  in  setting  up  heat  expectancy 
dates  for  open  cows.  While  the  usual 
interval  between  heat  periods  is  18 
to  21  days,  shorter  or  longer  times 
may  be  normal  for  some  individual 
cows.  Realizing  when  a  cow  should 
come  into  hea  aids  in  detecting  estral 
signs  that  casual  observation  might 
miss.  Close  cooperation  between  a 
farmer  and  his  artificial  breeding 
technician  usually  produces  a  herd 
breeding  schedule  that  is  almost  com¬ 
pletely  satisfactory.  Good  breeding 
efficiency  means  that  at  least  seven 
out  of  ten  cows  get  with  calf  on  first 
service.  Some  herds  do  better  than 
this;  few  have  trouble,  usually  due 
to  some  disease  or  management 
problem. 

The  Best  to  the  Best,  but  Which? 

Now  that  artificial  breeding  is  well 
established  and  many  of  its  opera¬ 
tional  problems  under  control,  breed¬ 
ers  and  dairymen  are  surveying  the 
situation  to  arrive  at  conclusions  on 
how7  best  to  use  it  in  herd  improve¬ 
ment.  While  new  technical  advances 
in  the  laboratory  may  soon  become 
common  practices  on  farms,  the 
really  basic  problem  remains  always 
to  select  and  use  the  best  of  bulls 
as  sires  of  our  future  herds.  While 
frozen  semen  does  not  help  in  im¬ 
proving  quality  of  sires,  it  does  make 
possible  the  exclusive  use  of  a  single 
bull  in  a  herd.  It  also  makes  selec¬ 
tive  matings  possible.  Many  breeders 
seek  this  semen  because  they  prefer 


Here  is  an  outstanding  AB-proved 
Guernsey  sire  still  in  active  service 
with  NYABC.  His  31  daughters  aver¬ 
age  8,470  lbs.  milk  and  433  lbs.  fat. 

to  have  more  daughters  of  one  sire 
or  because  they  want  to  breed  a  cer¬ 
tain  cow  to  a  certain  sire.  Because 
frozen  semen  also  means  that  fewer 
bulls  are  needed  to  supply  the  needs 
of  a  given  area,  great  emphais  must 
be  put  on  the  quality  of  sires.  It 
would  seem  that  only  those  bulls  who 
have  proven  their  ability  to  transmit 
desirable  dairy  type  and  superior 
production  to  40  or  more  artificial 
progeny  should  be  used  as  exten¬ 
sively  as  frozen  semen  will  permit. 
Such  sires  are  called  AB-proved.  Re¬ 
search  on  their  performance  defin¬ 
itely  reveals  them  to  be  most  reliable 
in  siring  desirable  type  and  pro¬ 
duction  in  their  daughters. 

Breeders  also  have  available  for  use 
sires  that  have  been  proved  in  nat¬ 
ural  service  in  usually  one  or  two 
herds.  This  kind  of  sire  was  actually 
the  major  impetus  behind  the  artifi¬ 
cial  breeding  development.  But  time 
and  thousands  of  production  records 
have  proved  that  we  must  wait  and 
see  what  these  bulls’  daughters  do  in 
artificial  breeding  before  final  judg¬ 
ment  can  be  passed  on  them  for  full 
AB  use.  While  some  naturally  proved 
bulls  are  among  the  most  outstand- 
(Continued  on  Page  500) 


DOGS 


Guaranteed  Low  Heelers 

Watch  strain  cattle  dogs.  Old  shepherd  strain 
stock  dogs.  Male,  year  old  $50,  spayed  year 
old  $75.  Border  collie  from  imported  stock, 
male  year  old  $50,  spayed  $70,  not  spayed 
$55  either  breed.  Collie  pup,  3  months  $25, 
female  $20.  Try  St,  Bernard  Collie,  crossed, 
make  children’s  pet.  Champion  sleigh  dogs, 
male  2  months.  $30,  female  $25.  I  have  red- 
bone,  walker,  fox,  deer,  coon  hounds.  Come 
see  these  dogs  at  your  convenience,  if  you 
can’t  come  I  can  ship  anywhere  in  U.  S.  A. 
These  prices  include  all  duty  paid.  Certifi¬ 
cates  go  right  with  dog  or  pup.  Vaccinated 
against  rabies.  I  have  shipped  this  line  of 
dogs  al  over  U.  S.  A.  for  20  years.  Delivery 
guaranteed.  WILFRED  ZERON, 

MORRISBURG,  ONTARIO,  CANADA 

REGISTERED 


Border  Collie  Pups 

Pure  bred  Border  Collie* 
make  work  easier  for  the 
farmer.  They  gather  and 
drive  cattle,  sheep.  hog* 
and  pen  poultry. 

MALYDA  FARM 

ROUTE  I.  BOX  224 

LIBERTYVILLE,  ILL. 


A.K.C.  REGISTERED  WEIMARANER  PUPPIES 
JOHN  DE  NEEF,  Route  3,  LYONS.  NEW  YORK 


-  SPORTSMEN  - - 

Worlds  Largest  Kennels  offers  500  Bird  Dogs, 
Straight  Cooners,  Combination  Hounds.  Beagle  Hounds, 
Rabbit  Hounds.  Small  Squirrel  Dogs.  Fox  and  Deer 
Hounds.  Catalogue  free.  SMOKEY  MOUNTAIN 
KENNELS.  CLEVELAND.  TENNESSEE 

Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 


ST.  BERNARDS  —  A.K.C. 


HEALTHY  FARM  RAISED  PUPPIES 
W.  E.  YODER,  MEYERSDALE.  PA.  Phone:  424-M 

BASSET  HOUND  PUPPIES.  A.K.C.  From  Champion 
sired  bitch.  Reserve  one  now.  BRUETS  BASSETS. 
II  Franklin  Ave..  Binghamton.  N.  Y.  Phone  4-7968 
GERMAN  SHEPHERD  PUPPIES 


A.K.C.  Reg.  Champion  Bloodlines.  Home  Raised. 
MRS.  H.  C.  WESTON,  690  Ford  Ave.,  Metuchen.  N.  J. 
_ Phone  Liberty  8-2434 _ 

—  REGISTERED  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS  — 
From  real  heel  driving  parents.  Born  low  heel  strikers 
Maies  $15.  Females  $12.  Registration  paper  $1  extra. 
JOSEPH  WINKLER _ HANKINS,  N.  Y. 

BEAUTIFUL  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPPIES 
Ready  to  start  driving  cows.  Farm  raised. 
JULIA  STRITTMATTER.  SEWELL,  NEW  JERSEY 
For  Sale:  PUREBRED  R'OMNEYS  &  SOUTHDOWNS 
and  excellent  commercials.  Mrs.  Henry  L.  Persons. 
SA N  D A N O N A  SHEEP  FA RM,  BRATTL EBP R 0.  VT. 

SPORTSMAN!  Choice  Trained  Beagle  Hounds, 
Coon  and  Fox  Hounds.  Trial.  Reasonable. 
YOUNGBLOOD  BROS. _ GLOUSTER,  OHIO 

For  Sale:  CHAMPION  BRED  NEWFOUNDLANDS 
Pups  Born  March,  May  and  July 
YOUR  CHOICE  $100 

Registered  female  2  years  old  mother  to  July  pups 
SiuO.  ALVIN  WIMETT,  SALISBURY.  VERMONT 


GOOD  RURAL  HOME  WANTED 


Three  Year  Old  Pedigreed  Male  English  Shepherd. 
Owner  leaving  for  Europe.  TOLLEFSEN, 

LAKEVIEW  TERRACE.  RAMSEY,  NEW  JERSEY 

- REGISTERED  GERMAN  SHEPHERD  PUPS - 

READY  TO  GO.  CLARKS  KENNELS, 

PICKLE  HILL  ROAD,  MANSFIELD ,  PE  N  N  A . 

SPRINGER  SPANIEL  PUPPIES.  PEDIGREED' 
Beryl  M unger.  II  Boltwood  Ave..  Castleton,  N.  Y. 


A.K.C.  MINIATURE  COLLIES 


ALL  COLORS  FROM  CH’S  ANO  PT.  WINNERS, 
Excellent  Dispositions.  MRS.  JEAN  CHARRON. 

CHESTERTOWN. _ N_._Y. _ PHONE:  3068 

COLLIE  PUPPIES:  Championship  Breeding.  Beauties. 
$30;  $35.  PLUMMER  McCULLOUGH,  MERCER.  PA. 

-  SHELT1E  (Miniature  Collie)  PUPPIES  - • 

Champion  pedigree.  A.K.C.  registered,  wormed,  in- 

oculated.  ASTOLAT  KENNELS,  Kunkletown  3,  Pa. 

HORSES  AND  PONIES 

OlVIES 

Registered  Shetland  Ponies  of  top  Blood 
lines  for  sale  at  all  times. 

BRED  MARES,  STALLIONS,  FILLIES 
AND  COLTS. 

We  also  list  Grade  and  Registered  Ponies 

for  sale  by  others. 

HIGHLAWN  FARM 
WARNER,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

J  FORCED  TO  SELL  due  to  the  drought  in  this  I 

I  area,  10  bred  Shetland  Welsh-cross  pony  brood  I 
|  mares,  all  bred  to  our  small  registered  Shetland  , 
I  Palomino  pony  stallion  and  I  Palomino  Shetland  * 
•  Welsh-cross  pony  stallion,  all  II  for  $4,500.  | 
P.  K.  FISHER,  OUAKERTOWN,  PA. 

Phone,  Keystone  6-5648 
POSITIVELY  NO  SUNDAY  BUSINESS 
1  » 

FOR  SALE 


3  OUTSTANDING  GENTLE  PALOMINO  WELSH 
PONY  MARES,  all  bred  to  our  small  registered 
Shetland  Palomino  pony  stallion,  $1,200  each,  and  2 
outstanding  gentle  Palomino  Shetland  Pony  Geldings. 
$500  each,  also  2  small  registered  Shetland  Palomino 
Pony  Stallions.  World's  largest  Palomino  Shetland 
Breeders.  P.  K.  FISHER.  QUAKERTOWN,  PA, 
Phone  Keystone  6-5648 
POSITIVELY  NO  SUNDAY  BUSINESS 
MAGNIFICENT  ARABIAN  STALLION  AT  STUD 
Improve  Your  Breeding  With  the  Finest.  Contact  — 
W.  H.  MAI  ER,  R.  D.  I,  FABIUS,  N.  Y. 

GOATS 

You’ll  Like  Goat  Milk!  Profit  and  health  with  dairy 
goats.  Booklet  plus  year’s  subscription  monthly  maga- 
zine;  Spe,  $1,  Dairy  Goat  Journal.  J-21,  Columbia,  Mo, 

S  A  A  N  E  N  S 


Fresh  Doe.  Bred  Does  and  Kids.  C.  M.  HORTON, 
CARMEL,  NEW  YORK  Telephone  Mahopac  8-4402 

HILL  -  TOP  -  MANOR  sKtuS  IerVce 

Reg.  Nubian  Dairy  Goats  —  Excellent  Ancestry 
ANNA  V.  HAIDLE,  R.  D.  ANNANDALE,  N.  J. 

NUTRIA 


NUTRIA 


Help  fill  the  demand  for  registered  breeding  stock  of 
these  fine  most  profitable  fur-bearing  animals.  Odor¬ 
less,  clean,  immune  to  diseases,  strictly  vegetarian. 
Write  today  for  free  information  and  literature. 
JAMES  LE  MAIRE.  PIERCEFIELD,  NEW  YORK 

-  NUTRIA  CAN  MAKE  YOU  MONEY  - 

A  GOOD  FARM  ANIMAL 
TARRS  NUTRIAS,  Route  I,  CARIBOU.  MAINE 


NOTICE  ! 

When  you  answer  advertisements 
under  a  box  number,  write  the 
number  of  the  advertiser  on  the 
envelope. 
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SHEEP 


CHEVIOTS 


Unregistered  Ewes 


Registered  Ewes 


Also  A  Few  Choice  Rams 


LEESOME  FARM 


THOMAS  L.  &  FRANCES  C.  KING, 


Whitehouse  Station,  New  Jersey 


SUFFOLK  SHEEP 


Registered  Ram  and  Ewe  Lambs  —  Two  to 
Four  Year  Old  Bred  Ewes  —  Clean,  healthy 
stock,  fairly  priced. 

HILL  HOLLOW  FARM,  FAR  HILLS,  N.  J. 
_  Phone:  Peapack  8-0123 _ 


CHEVIOTS 

—  Entire  Flock  For  Sale  — 

150  —  Outstanding  Head  —  150 
In  A-l  Condition.  All  Ages 
Telephone,  Write,  Visit 
K.  WIENEKE, 

Dorset  Hollow  Farm,  Dorset,  Vt. 


-  REGISTERED  SUFFOLK  SHEEP  - 

25  Head  EWES  and  Winter  LAMBS.  All  Registered. 
Stock.  BARCLAY  DOUGLAS,  NEWPORT,  R.  I. 

WANTED:  A  BLACK  LAMB  RAM.  Regular,  Medi¬ 
um  wool  not  Karakul.  H.  R.  TERHUNE, 

253  Brookside  Ave.,  R.  F.  D.,  Allendale,  N.  J. 

-  KARAKUL  SHEEP  AND  LAMBS  - 

Property  and  entire  Stock  for  Sale.  Eastern  Karakul 
Sheep  Farm,  Medusa,  N.  Y.  Oak  Hill  2-4186. 
REGISTERED  SUFFOLK  &  MONTADALE  SHEEP 
J.  HOGE, _ HOPEWELL,  NEW  JERESY 

-  REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP  - 

RAM  LAMBS,  EWES  and  EWE  LAMBS. 
Winning  Bloodlines.  Write  or  Telephone  Us. 
GREEN  MEADOW  FARMS 
BAREVILLE  I,  PA.  Phone:  Leola  Oldfield  63586 


SELECTED,  REGISTERED  RAMS  AND  EWES, 
Good  Size,  Top  Quality,  Best  Breeding. 
LAWRENCE  L.  DAVEY,  MARCELLUS,  N.  Y. 


FLOCK  OF  90  EWES  ( Delaine- Dorset  Cross)  Bred 
to  lamb  in  September  and  October  by  two  fine 
registered  Hampshire  rams.  Contact  Manager  — 
SANDRELLAN,  MENDHAM,  NEW  JERSEY 

Telephone  MENDHAM  3-1094 

40  WHITE-FACE  BREEDING  EWES;  heavy  fleeces. 

J.  H.  WHITMORE,  MT.  MORRIS,  N.  Y. 
WANT  A  BARGAIN?  Flock  of  eighty  SHEEP  and 

LAMBS  $l5.00*each.  Half  of  market  price.  Also 
quantity  of  baled  hay.  Manager, A D  I RO N D AC K  PARK 
FARMS,  Crown  Point,  New  York. 

-  HAMPSHIRES  - 

RAMS,  EWES,  LAMBS  —  PUREBRED  and  GRADES 
EXCELLENT  BREEDING  STOCK 
M.  W.  Donnelly,  Breemoor,  R.  D.  I,  Goshen,  N.  Y. 
For  Sale:  SUFFOLK  YEARLING  RAM  and  EWES 
Canadian  Breed  from  Imported  Rams 
TRI-GABLES  FARM, _ CHAZY,  NEW  YORK 

FOR  SALE:  PURE  BRED  SHROPSHIRE  YEAR¬ 
LING  EWES  AND  RAMS.  PRICES  REASONABLE. 
L.  F.  CUTHBERT, _ HAMMOND,  NEW  YORK 

FOR  SALE  —  Three  Corriedale  Rams,  one  registered 
yearling  and  two  ram  lambs.  M.  SEEDUR,  R.F.D., 
Craryville,  New  York.  Tel.  CLaverack  6676. 

Let  SUFFOLK  SHEEP  Increase  Your  Farm  Income. 

BOOKLET  and  BREEDERS’  LIST  FREE. 
Write  NATIONAL  SUFFOLK  SHEEP  ASSOCIATION 
BOX  324-NY, _ COLUMBIA.  MISSOURI 

SWINE 


SIR  WILLIAM  FARM 

BERKSHIRE  and  YORKSHIRE  HOGS 

Service  boars  from  our  top  Certified  Meat 
Sires,  Prestegemere  1021st  and  Quality  Donn’s 
Superb  3rd. 

Straight  Irish  boars  now  ready  for  service 
from  outstanding  dams  and  large  litters. 

Spring  boars  sired  by  our  double  Grand 
Champion  Irish  Boar,  Inniscarra  Field  Mar¬ 
shall  5th,  and  out  of  PR  litters. 

Spring  Berkshire  boars  sired  by  our  two 
Certified  Meat  Sires,  Quality  Donn’s  Superb 
3rd  and  Prestegemere  1021st,  and  out  of 
large  PR  litters. 

Visit,  Write  or  Telephone  Us. 

RUDY  G.  OSWALD,  Mgr. 
Hillsdale  New  York 

_  Phone:  FAirview  5-7700 _ 

HAMPSHIRES:  MEAT  TYPE  BOARS  and  GILTS 

Slaughter  and  Production  Records  Available 
CEDAR  POINT  FARMS.  BOX  718,  EASTON,  MD. 

MAPLEHURST  DUROCS,  FALL  GILTS,  BOARS  and 

SPRING  PIGS.  Russell  F.  Pattinqton,  Scipio  Ctr,,  N.Y. 

FREE  CIRCULAR:  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 

Since  1934.  C.  LUTZ.  Middletown  I.  Maryland 


SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA  BABY  PIGS,  GILTS. 
SERVICE  BOARS  ALL  AGES 
300-500  POUNDS.  BEST  OF  BREEDING 
C.  W.  HILLMAN,  VINCENTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 


MR.  BREEDER  and  FARMERS:  If  you  are  looking 
for  meat-type  Boars,  see  this  herd  at  the  New  York 
State  Fair.  This  is  the  only  herd  from  the  East  to 
show  at  West  India.  We  had  the  Grand  Champion  Boar 
and  Sow.  Reserve  Grand  Champion  Sow.  Best  Sow  and 
Litter  Pigs.  EDGAR  ANGLE,  Rt.  I,  AFTON,  N.  Y. 


-  QUINCY  QUALITY  YORKSHIRES  - 

Registered  BOARS  and  GILTS  from  PR  Litters: 

Growthy,  Dependable  Stock.  Write  — 
ALFRED  FAUVER,  RUMNEY,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

RABBITS 


FLEMISH  GIANTS.  Near  Breeding  Age.  Reasonable. 
Money  back  guarantee.  R.  Wrenner,  Monsey,  N.  Y. 


RAISE  RABBITS 

A  FULL  TIIV3E  BUSINESS 
OR  WELL  PAID  HOBBY 

Thousands  of  Raisers  Needed  To  Meet  The 
Tremendous  Demand  for  MEAT— FUR— 
LABORATORY-BREEDING  STOCK. 

Know  the  Facts 

Breeds,  Breedingand  Care,  Markets,  Etc. 
Plus  Bulletin,  25  Cents  We  Are  Association 
of  Breeders  who  want  to  see  you  start  riqhtt 

AMERICAN  RABBIT  ASS’N.38.  ARBA  Bldg.  Pittsburgh,  Penna. 

September  7,  1957 


BEEF  CATTLK 


Are  you  interested  in  establishing  or  in¬ 
creasing  the  numbers  of  your  Aberdeen- 
Angus  herd?  Do  you  own  your  own  farm 
and  can  you  grow  the  necessary  feed? 
Do  you  have  the  required  barn  space? 
In  the  event  that  you  do,  we  have 
worked  out  a  plan  that  will  not  require 
immediate  capital  and  the  herd  can  pay 
for  itself.  Should  you  have  an  interest, 
write  us,  as  we  would  like  to  discuss 
our  plan  with  you. 

GLEN-RU  FARMS 
BROCKWAY,  PENNSYLVANIA 
Phone:  Hazen-Davis  8-2032 
G.  A.  Mengle,  Owner  C.  L.  Grove,  Mgr. 


-  FOR  SALE  - 

Registered  Polled  Hereford 
bulls&females,top  blood  lines 

VALLEY  VIEW  FARMS 
Harrisville,  Pa. 


450  x 

HEREFORD  FEEDER  CALVES 

will  be  available  after  November  First. 
Free  Delivery  in  New  York  State 
ZENDA  FARMS  •  CLAYTON,  N.  Y. 
Clinton  Maldoon,  Mgr.  Phone  218 


-  FOR  SALE  - 

Guernsey  Beef  Calf 

414  months  old 

out  of  our  excellent  cow  by  C.  C.  Marie’s  Curtiss 
UPAWAY  FARMS,  ASHVILLE,  N.  Y. 


A.1S1  GUS 

REGISTERED  A B ER D EEN -ANG US  Breeding  Stock. 
Many  fine  young  bulls,  and  bred  heifers  For  Sale. 
Prices  start  at  $200.  We  have  accurate  production 
records  on  all  our  cows.  SKYTOP  FARMS,  East  Hill 
Rd.,  Franklinville,  New  York.  Phone  3026. _ 

-  FOR  SALE  - 

ENTIRE  ACCREDITED  HERD  REG.  HEREFORDS, 
7  Cows  with  Calves,  I  yr.  polled  Bull.  Yr.  Heifer. 
Domino,  Mixer,  Christy  breeding. 

L.  COWDEN  -  FREDONIA,  N.  Y. 


-  REGISTERED  POLLED  HEREFORDS  - 

OPEN  and  BRED  HEIFERS.  YEARLING  BULLS 
and  PROVEN  HERD  SIRES.  Forced  to  reduce  the 
number  of  cattle  in  our  Accredited  Herd. 

Offering  some  of  our  top  blood  lines. 
PLEASANT  VALLEY  HEREFORD  FARMS, 
TELEPHONE  31,  GROTON,  NEW  YORK 


Reg.  Polled  Herefords 

BULLS  READY  FOR  SERVICE 
OPEN  AND  BRED  HEIFERS 
Modern  Bloodlines.  T.  B.  and  Bangs  Accredited  Herd 
BATTLEGROUND  FARMS 
FREEHOLD.  NEW  JERSEY  PHONE:  8-2224 


-  ANGUS  - 

Performance  tested,  big,  fast  growing  type  of  pure 
Scotch  breeding.  Request  folder  and  data. 
WYE  PLANT  ATI  O  N.  QUE  E  N  ST  OWN .  M  ARYLAND 
Good  Quality  Registered  ANGUS  CATTLE.  Cows, 
Heifer  Calves.  Farmers’  prices.  Also  Border  Collie 
Pups  $10.  BOB  HARRIS,  FABIUS,  NEW  YORK 
REGISTERED  HEREFORDS  —  Service  Age  Boars, 
Open  Gilts  and  August  Farrowed  Pigs,  Either  Sex. 
CARRENE  FARM,  STEWARTSTO  W  N,  PENNA. 

SELLING  ZATO  and  MILL  IRON  HEREFORD 
HEIFERS  &  COWS,  Open,  Bred  and  with  Calves  at 
side.  Dwarf-free  pedigrees.  WINDROW  FARM, 
MOORESTOWN,  N.  J. _ Phone:  Belmont  5-4982 

- -  FOR  SALE  - 

70  HEAD  OF  HORN  HEREFORDS 
53  registered,  15  steers,  2  heifers  not  registered.  Lead¬ 
ing  bloodline,  Zato-Baca.  Duke.  WHR  Blanchard  Dom. 
24.  For  quick  buyer  entire  stock  $17,000.  Information 
Write:  JOHN  ANDREJAK,  R.  5,  Bloomsburg,  Pa. 

POLLED  (Beef)  SHORTHORNS,  POLLED  HEIFER 
Dark  red,  born  Jan.  19,  1057.  Registered  and  vac¬ 
cinated.  Two  Polled  Bull  Calves.  No  Business  on 
Sunday.  L.  W.  HOLLIS,  LACONA,  NEW  YORK 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


FORGE  HILL 

REGISTERED  GUERNSEYS 


38th  Year 

R.D.  4,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

Let  us  quote  on  Bulls  from  one  week  to 
serviceable  age.  Open  and  bred  heifers 
and  heifer  calves.  Our  senior  sire  has  4 
class  leading  daughters  as  two  and  three 
year  olds. 

20  CLASSIFIED, 

10  VERY  GOOD,  6  DESIRABLE 
HERD  ACCREDITED  AND  CERTIFIED 

CHAS.  A.  SLATER,  Mgr. 


11TH  WESTERN 

NEW  YORK  GUERNSEY  SALE 

TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  10,  1957—1:00  P.M. 

FAIR  GROUNDS,  LITTLE  VALLEY,  N.Y. 
36  First  CALF  HEIFERS  and  YOUNG  COWS 
TOP  QUALITY  REGISTERED  GUERNSEYS 
FRESH  OR  CLOSE 

From  High  Record  Dams  and  Popular  Sires 
JOHN  MERRYMAN,  Auctioneer 
For  Catalogues  Write  — 

EDGAR  CHAPMAN 
CONEWANGO  VALLEY,  NEW  YORK 
SIX  HOLSTEIN  HEIFERS  freshening  Sept.,  Oct.,  Nov. 
Large,  typey  and  springing.  Ormsby  and  Felicity 
bloodlines. 

S.  W.  WILSON,  Tumblebrook  Farm,  CHESTER,  VT. 


BREEDERS,  IMPORTERS  and  Purchasing  Agents  of 
Fine  Dairy  Cattle,  also  good  Commercial  Dairy  Cows. 
FISHER’S  FARM  &  SUPPLY  BREEDING  FARMS 
P.  O.  Box,  Quakertown,  Bucks  &  Berks  Cos.,  Pa. 


REG.  HOLSTEIN  HEIFERS:  BRED  AND  OPEN 
Certified,  accredited.  P.  Van  Cleve,  Littlestown,  Pa. 


-  PRODUCTION  BRED  JERSEYS, - 

CALVES  and  HEIFERS  for  sale.  D.H.I.A.  records 
and  PROVED  BULLS  used  for  23  years. 
SAM  WILLIAMS,  BRYNCOED  FARM 
R.  D.  I,  MIDDLETOWN,  PENNA. 


BURROS 


MEXICAN  BURROS:  Male  $98;  Female  $125;  Saddle 
&  Bridle  $40;  Cart  $120;  Harness  $45.  C.  P.  ZIEGER, 
Ridgebury  Rd.,  Ridgefield,  Conn.  Phone  ID  8-6949 


CAVIES 


-  ENGLISH  CAVIES  - 

Breeding  Stock,  Bred  Females  and  Laboratory  Stock. 
H.  E.  MYERS,  R.  D.  6,  YORK,  PENNA. 


it 

you 

want... 


Better  see  your  near¬ 
by  NY  ABC  technician 
for  your  free  copy  of 
this  new  booklet  tell¬ 
ing  of  the  practical 
experiences  of  dairy¬ 
men  who  have  bene¬ 
fited  by  breeding 
their  herds  to  sires 
of  — 


•*  jnr»«r»«s  o«yw  few 


NEW  YORK  ARTIFICIAL  BREEDERS’  COOPERATIVE,  INC. 


BOX 

528-R 


Ithaca 


N.  Y. 


Serving  Dairy  Herds  in  New  York 
and  Western  Vermont  Since  1940. 


AYRSHIRE  AUCTION 


2nd  SOUTHERN  TIER  AYRSHIRE  CLUB 
SALE,  Thurs.,  Sept.  12th,  at  12:30  P.  M., 
D.S.T.,  at  the  Fair  Grounds  in  Afton,  N.Y. 
30  COWS  and  BRED  HEIFERS— 3  YEAR¬ 
LING  BULLS — 1  Polled.  This  is  a  well- 
bred  lot  of  cattle  that  will  be  FRESH  or 
SPRINGING  at  sale  time.  They  are  com¬ 
ing  from  15  good  farmer-breeder  herds 
and  several  are  by  such  outstanding  Ap¬ 
proved  sires  as  Whitpain  Man  O’War, 
Strathglass  Laird’s  Leader,  Vista  Grande 
Don  Ramon  and  others.  HEALTH:  Major¬ 
ity  are  Bangs  Certified  and  Calf.  Vacc. 
All  will  be  T.B.  and  Blood  Tested  within 
30  days  before  sale.  Luncn  at  the  Sale. 
TOM  WHITTAKER,  Sales  Mgr.  BRANDON,  VT. 


AYRSHIRE  RUCTION 


Frank  Bassett’s  BRED  HEIFER  SALE 
Millerton,  N.  Y. 

Wed.  Evening,  Sept.  18,  at  7  P.M.,  D.S.T. 
(Farm  is  414  Mi.  S.  of  Millerton  off  Rts.  22  &  44) 
47  HEAD — They’re  big,  smooth,  dehorned  and  in 
excellent  condition.  20  are  due  in  Sept.,  23  in  Oct., 
4  later.  8  are  by  Approved  sires.  Dams  have 
records  up  to  566  lb.  Fat. 

“Make  More  Money  Making  4%  Milk  with 
Superior  Uddered  Ayrshires” 
HEALTH:  Herd  is  T.B.  Accredited,  Bang’s 
Negative,  Calf.  Vacc.,  and  these  cattle  have  been 
T.B.  and  Blood  Tested  within  30  days  prior  to 
sale.  For  catalog  write 

TOM  WHITTAKER,  Sale  Mgr. 
BRANDON,  VT. 


ANGUS  EXTRAVAGANZA 

September  30,  1957  —  10:00  A.  M.,  E.  S.  T. 

AT  THE  AGRICULTURAL  ENTERPRISES  PAVILION 
CULPEPER,  VIRGINIA 

OVER  300  HEAD  SELL 

200  Registered  Cattle  sell  mostly  with  calves  at  side.  Service  of  Great  Bulls  will  be  offered. 
100  Registered  Females  will  sell  as  grades  in  groups. 

20  Bulls  in  case-hardened  breeding  condition. 

REGISTERED  CATTLE  AT  COMMERCIAL  PRICES 
CHOICE  SELECTION  OF  RARE  FAMILIES 

This  Sale  takes  the  place  of  the  Walnut  Hill  Production  Sale  and  will  include  the  dispersion 
of  the  Walnut  Hill  Commercial  Herd  plus  the  dispersal  of  several  small  Virginia  herds  of 
upstanding  quality  that  face  drought-shortened  feed  supplies.  TRULY  A  BUYERS’  SALE. 
Come  and  get  your  WITCHES,  GAMMERS,  BESSIES,  etc.  We  guarantee  to  refund  your 
sale  expenses  if  you  don’t  have  the  opportunity  to  buy  good  Registered  Angus  Cattle  with¬ 
in  10%  of  beef  price. 

BARGAINS  •  PRIZES  •  FREE  HEIFER  &  BULL  •  VALUES 
FREE  DELIVERY  TO  BUYERS  OF  20  HEAD  OR  MORE 
Write  for  Your  Catalog  —  Copies  Mailed  on  Request  Only 

CANNING  LAND  &  CATTLE  COMPANY 
BOX  1115,  PHONE  6  0811  STAUNTON,  VIRGINIA 


THE  GAGE  STOCK  FARMS 

POLLED  HEREFORD  DISPERSAL  SALE 

OCTOBER  19th  ALTAMONT  FAIR  GROUNDS  (Near  Albany) 
Entire  Breeding  Herd,  150  Head:  Bulls,  Cows,  Heifers  and  Calves 
FEATURING:  CMR,  SPRING  VALLEY  and  LEWIS  BREEDING 
A  FREE  Registered  Polled  Heifer  to  be  given  away. 

FREE  DELIVERY:  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  New  England 
For  Catalogs  Write  — 

THE  GAGE  STOCK  FARMS, 

DELANSON,  NEW  YORK 

AUCTIONEERS:  A.  W.  Hamilton,  Dwight  Ballinger 


LOCH  LEA  FARMS 

CAZENOVI A,  N.  Y.  —  2  MILES  WEST  ON  ROUTE  20 
COMPLETE  DISPERSAL:  LAND  —  CATTLE  —  MACHINERY  —  PRODUCE 
2  DAY  AUCTION  —  FRIDAY,  SEPT.  20,  1957  —  Complete  line  of  farm  machinery  &  Produce 
SATURDAY,  SEPT.  21,  1957  —  CATTLE  AUCTION 

-  120  —  REGISTERED  HEREFORDS  —  120  - 

HERD  BULLS  —  COWS  &  CALVES  —  HEIFERS  —  STEERS 
Top  Blood  Lines  —  Zato  Heir  —  Hillcrest  —  Real  Prince  Domino  —  Larry  Domino 
T.B.  ACCREDITED  —  BANG’S  CERTIFIED 
230-ACRE  FARM  FOR  SALE  AT  PRIVATE  TREATY 
CATALOG  ON  REQUEST  AND  RING  SiDE.  WRITE  — 

A.  V.  ZOGG,  Jr.  or  CARL  H.  SKEELE,  Owner 

Auctioneer  &  Sale  Manager  2030  Erie  Blvd.,  East 

Cortland,  New  York  Syracuse,  New  York 

Phone:  Skyline  30004  Phone;  Granite  2-3389 
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With  a  Flair  for  Meringues 


With  Fall  coming  it  may  be  your 
turn  to  have  the  club  meeting.  Or 
you  may  just  want  to  serve  company 
dinner  with  a  special  party  flair. 
Then  try  a  meringue!  Meringue 
shells,  with  almost  any  filling,  are  a 
wonderfully  delicious  dessert  —  fair 
and  feathery  light,  tender  as  a  snow¬ 
flake  inside,  yet  lightly  crisp  on  the 
outside.  My  recipe  is  success-assured 
when  a  very  slow  oven  is  used  to 
keep  them  from  browning  even  the 
slightest. 

They’ll  need  long  beating,  so  an 
electric  beater  is  best  to  use.  They 
should  be  made  in  the  morning  or 
the  day  before  they  are  to  be  served. 

Suggested  Fillings  for  Meringues 

1.  Lemon  custard  pudding  with 
shaved  sweet  chocolate  topping  in 
pale  green  shell. 

2.  Sweetened  raspberries  or  straw¬ 
berries  in  white  shell,  topped  with 
whipped  cream. 

3.  Vanilla  ice  cream  with  frozen 
blueberry  toping  in  a  pink  shell. 

4.  Orange  sherbet  with  pineapple 


ice  cream  topping  or  pineapple 
chunks. 

5.  Vanilla  ice  cream  topped  with 
sweetened  sliced  peaches. 

6.  Butter  peacn,  coffee  or  vanilla 
ice  cream  with  Butterscotch  Sauce. 

7.  Sweetened  apricot  slices  topped 
with  ice  cream. 

Meringue  Shells 

Use  6  egg  whites;  1  teaspoon  cream 
of  tartar;  2  cups  sifted  sugar;  2  tea¬ 
spoons  vinegar;  1  teaspoon  vanilla; 
about  30  drops  vegetable  coloring. 

Combine  egg  whites  and  cream  of 
tartar  in  electric  mixer  bowl.  Beat  at 
high  speed  until  soft  peaks  form. 
Add  sugar  gradually  while  beating  at 
high  speed.  Add  vinegar  and  vanilla. 
Beat  about  12  minutes  longer  until 
stiff  peaks  bend  only  slightly.  For 
pastel  shells,  add  vegetable  coloring 
at  this  point  to  get  desired  tint,  beat¬ 
ing  to  blend  evenly. 

For  each  meringue,  pile  two  large, 
rounded  tablespoons  of  meringue  in 
a  solid  high  heap  on  41/2-inch  circles 
of  unglazed  paper  on  baking  sheet. 


in  the  Fall 

With  rounded  side  of  spoon,  make  a 
hole  in  top  by  pushing'  down  quickly 
and  lightly  to  round  out  a  good-sized 
well.  Dip  spoon  in  hot  water  often  to 
keep  meringue  from  sticking  to  spoon 
and  to  shape  smooth  shells.  Bake  in 
a  very  slow  oven  (150*F.)  3  hours, 
then  turn  off  heat  and  leave  shells  in 
oven  until  it  has  cooled.  To  remove 
paper,  peel  gently  from  shells.  Yield: 
6  large  meringues. 

Lemon  Custard  Filling 

LTse  1  teaspoon  gelatin;  14  cup  cold 
water;  3  egg  yolks;  1  cup  cream;  % 
cup  sugar;  14  teaspoon  salt;  14  cup 
lemon  juice;  1  tablespoon  lemon  rind. 

Soften  gelatin  in  cold  water.  Beat 
egg  yolks  in  top  of  double  boiler. 

Add  cream,  blending  well  with  egg. 
Stir  in  sugar,  salt,  lemon  juice  and 
rind.  Cook  over  hot  oven  to  175*F., 
stirring  constantly  or  until  mixture 
coats  spoon  slightly,  about  6  minutes. 
Add  soaked  gelatin  and  stir  to  dis¬ 
solve.  Cool.  Pour  into  pint  jar  to  chill. 
Yield:  2  cups. 

Doris  E.  Stebbins 

Connecticut 


Rags  To  Rugs  To  Riches 

My  little  house  is  full  of  rags  and  never  will  have  riches, 

I  get  no  cash  from  cotton  bags,  though  careful  of  my  stitches; 

When  rugs  of  mine  seem  poorly  made,  some  kindly  soul  will  tell 
How  I  could  get  a  better  braid  and  make  my  product  sell; 

So  if,  at  times,  my  spirit  lags,  I’ve  learned  what  not  to  do: 

Succomb  to  those  a-buying  rags  who  cut  a  cent  in  two! 

Vermont  — Eva  Allen  Wood 


Colorful  Kitchen  Towels 


5433  You'll  enjoy  working  on  these  days- 
of-the-week  towels.  Cross-stitch  embroidery 
is  so  easy,  and  the  fruits  and  vegetables  al¬ 
most  look  good  enough  to  eat!  Hot  iron 
transfer  included,  stitch  illustrations. 

No  5453  —  just  25  cents  —  mailed  to  The 
Rural  New  Yorker.  333  West  30th  Street, 
New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

The  1957  Needlework  ALBUM  is  a  treasure 
chest  of  designs  for  every  woman  who 
likes  to  do  handwork;  gift  patterns  printed 
inside  the  book.  Send  25  cents  now. 


Fresh  green  vegetables  are  best 
when  served  at  once  after  cooking. 
Flavor  ebbs  away  the  longer  they 
stand. 


Green  Tomato  Relish 
In  Spice-Free  Diet 

If  you  are  on  a  diet  that  makes 
you  give  up  spices,  here  is  a  relish 
I  like  very  much  because  it  tastes 
good  and  fits  my  needs.  You  may 
want  to  try  this  Green  Tomato  Relish. 

I  use  19  medium  sized  tomatoes 
(green);  10  medium  onions  and  a 
half-cup  of  salt.  Grind  tomatoes  and 
onions  and  add  the  salt,  letting  mix¬ 
ture  stand  all  night.  In  the  morning 
put  it  in  a  colander  to  drain. 

While  it  drains,  prepare  and  grind 
3  sweet  green  peppers,  3  sweet  red 
peppers  and  4  good-sized  apples. 
Drain  this  mixture  well  also. 

Then  combine  the  tomato  and  on¬ 
ion  mixture  with  the  pepper  and 
apple  mixture,  both  now  well  drained. 

Add  to  the  combination  4  cups 
vinegar  and  4  cups  sugar.  Mix  all 
well  and  cook.  When  it  comes  to  a 
boil,  boil  and  stir  for  20  minutes. 
Seal  in  got  jars. 

Mrs.  Clark  Stoops 

Pennsylvania 


The  Butternut  Squash 

Butternut  squash  is  delicious  and 
many  times  I  serve  it  just  plain 
mashed  with  plenty  of  butter.  It’s 
better  to  steam  squash  than  to  boil 
it:  to  keep  the  flesh  as  dry  as  possi¬ 
ble.  I  hate  soggy  squash! 

Try  this-  alternate  layers  of  cook¬ 
ed  (steamed)  squash  and  partially 
cooked  apple  slices  put  into  a 
buttered  baking  dish.  Dot  each  lay¬ 
er  with  butter  and  brown  sugar.  Set 
dish  in  pan  of  hot  water  and  bake 
in  moderate  oven.  You’ll  think  you 
are  eating  sweet  potato.  Delicious. 

Then  there’s  my  favorite  recipe 
that  I  use  just  once  a  year  in  Oc¬ 
tober,  just  before  frost,  when  I 
gather  the  last  squashes  from  the 
vines.  Take  the  small  immature 
butternut  squashes,  pale  green,  in 
stead  of  the  buff-colored  or  ripe 
ones.  Slice  and  cook  these,  unpeeled, 
like  summer  squash,  seeds  and  all. 
Mash  and  add  butter  liberally.  The 
taste  is  like  some  tropical  delicacy. 

Remember,  squash  is  truly  versa¬ 
tile,  and  don’t  forget  to  be  liberal 
with  the  butter.  t.  r. 


Powder  Puff  Uses 


*  Used  powder  puffs,  washed  clean, 
are  handy  for  polishing  silverware. 
Use  one  of  them  to  apply  the  polish 
and  another  to  do  the  buffing.  The 
puffs  are  easily  washed  out,  and  serve 
a  long  time. 


The  Little  Brown  House 

As  always,  the  weather! 

The  Summer  brought  a  range  of 
temperatures  from  the  fifties  into  the 
nineties;  long  dryness  and  drenching 
showers.  The  hay  crop  was  light  due 
no  doubt  to  that  26  degrees  above 
zero  on  May  17th.  Fruit  crops  are 
moderate. 

Neighbor  bought  eight  of  those 
sub-zero  roses  which  arrived  last 
November  when  the  ground  was 
already  partly  frozen.  He  did  plant 
them  and  carefully  mounded  them 
with  extra  soil,  leaves  and  boughs. 
It  worked.  All  eight  lived  and  have 
rejoiced  the  hearts  of  all  beholders 
with  wonderful  blooms.  A  sample  of 
each  was  brought  to  me;  the  apricot 
colored  rose  is  my  favorite. 

In  a  big  old  iron  kettle  Alice  plant¬ 
ed  pygmy  water  lilies  near  the  south 
door.  Their  foliage  covers  the  im¬ 
mense  top  of  the  kettle  and  two  or 
three  water  lilies  have  bloomed  each 
day.  We  winter  their  roots  in  the 
cellar. 

Perhaps  I’ve  told  you  how  deer 
ate  the  water  lilies,  roots  and  all, 
when  they  were  set  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  garden  a  few  years  ago.  Deer, 
however,  never  troubled  our  crops 
much  until  last  year.  This  season  they 
ate  all  the  young  cauliflower,  cab¬ 
bages  and  beets  (high  on  my  diet 
list!)  then  turned  to  the  potato  tops. 

Life  here  is  never  monotonous: 
this  week’s  excitement  was  a  case  of 
quills.  Sox,  a  good  neighbor  of  our 
Collie,  has  police  parentage  and  must 
weigh  about  75  pounds.  Removing 
porcupine  quills  from  his  tender  nose 
was  a  problem  for  John  and  Sox’s 
owner.  They  pulled  all  they  could 
and  then  doused  his  nose  with  vine¬ 
gar  which  is  said  to  soften  the  quills 
so  that  they  later  fall  out. 

Our  Mr.  Wigglesworth  with  a 
puppy’s  curiosity  got  a  short  dose  of 
quills  but  his  small  size  let  him  be 
held  easily  enough  to  get  all  the 
quills  out.  He  now  has  a  great  re¬ 
spect  for  hedgehogs  and  never  touch¬ 
es  them.  There  are  dogs,  however, 
that  never  learn. 

Like  Mr.  Lillivick’s  “large  and 
ever  increasing  family”,  the  latest 
addition  to  ours  came  for  a  call  last 
month:  a  cute  seven-pound,  nine-day- 
old  great-grandson,  Elinor’s  first 
child.  If  I  mention  George  III,  he  is 
the  royal  member  of  the  family  at 
present.  He  and  his  parents  will  re¬ 
turn  soon  to  Rhode  Island  where 
George  II  finishes  his  tour  of  duty  in 
the  Navy. 

So  the  days  go  on,  each  bringing 
new  hope  and  joy.  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  I  am  feeling  real  well  lately  by 
keeping  on  my  diet.  It  is  just  the 
arthritis  that  keeps  me  from  walking. 
Best  wishes  to  all.  Mother  Bee 


Soup  for  Sleep 

Why  go  to  bed  hungry  and  rest¬ 
less?  The  answer  is  a  snack,  prefer¬ 
ably  warm  and  soothing.  Treat  your¬ 
self  to  a  mug  of  beef  broth,  with 
perhaps  some  saltines  or  light  crack¬ 
ers.  Pleasant  dreams! 
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8120.  Fine  Fall  jumper 
outfit.  Sizes:  10,  12,  14, 
16,  18,  20.  Size  12,  32 
bust,  jumper.  3V2  yards 
of  39-inch;  blouse,  2t4 
yards.  25  cents. 


8437.  Grade 
school  3  -  piece 
weskit  set.  Sizes 
6,  8,  10,  12,  14 
years.  Size  8: 
about  5  yards 
for  set.  25  cts. 


8106.  A  clever  blouse  and  skirt  pair  that 
gives  the  effect  of  a  smart  dress.  Sizes 
9,  11,  12,  13,  14,  16,  18.  Size  11,  31% 
bust,  blouse  with  sleeve,  1%  yards  of 
35-in.;  skirt,  3%  yds.  contrast.  25  cents. 


8437.  A  dashing  three- 
piece  weskit  set  for 
the  grade  school  belle. 
Sizes  6,  8,  10,  12,  14 
years.  Size  8,  blouse, 
1%  yds.  35-in.;  skirt, 
2%  yds.;  weskit,  %  yd. 
25  cents. 


Don’t  wait  —  send'  25 
cents  right  now  for 
your  copy  of  the  Fall 
and  Winter  ’57  issue  of 
our  fascinating  pattern 
book  Basic  FASHION. 


Please  print  your 
name,  full  address, 
pattern  number  and 
size  desired.  Send  or¬ 
ders  to  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th 
St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


8443 

Small-Medium- Large 


8454.  Flattering  shirt- 
waister!  Sizes:  36,38,40, 
42,  44,  46,  48,  50,  52.  Size 
38,  4%  yards  of  35-inch. 
25  cents. 


8443.  Strawberry  pot- 
holders  and  apron;  gay- 
set.  Small,  medium, 
large.  25  cents. 


Our  Handcraft  —  Garden  Exchange 


(Ed.:  H.  Sz  G.  mail 


is 


...  ..  very  heavy  and  we  welcome  it.  But  we  cannot  forward  your 

r,oulle:>  un).et,s  directions  are  carefully  followed.  When  you  write  to  a  woman  listed 
alsoriate'nf  and\  in  its  „upper,  left  corn«.  put  her  initials  and  State 

to  H  d  V-  C  f  FRxVhanp;  Tm  mtp  a' ln  another  stamped  envelope  addressed 
>V  ,  k  Exchange  THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER.  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N  Y. 

here11  PS)  wnte  befcre  sending  an  exchange.  Please  send  no  packages  to  us 


Have  weeping  bride,  snowdrop  or  Japan¬ 
ese  quince  shrubs  to  exchange  for  your 
yellow  rose  bush  or  yellow  rambler.  • — 
Mrs.  E.  A.  E.,  Massachusetts. 


Will  exchange  named  African  violet  leaves. 
Please  write  first  the  named  ones  you  have,  i 
—  M.  McK.,  Connecticut. 


Would  like  to  exchange  house  plants. 
Also,  if  you  collect  post  card  view  pictures, 
1  have  about  1,000  to  donate;  want  nothing 
m  exchange.  —  Mrs.  M.  M.,  Connecticut. 


Will  exchange  lily  bulbs,  iris  and  daffodils 
lor  your  yard  goods  or  towels.  —  M.  A.  C., 
Pennsylvania. 

Have  you  information  on  family  of  Thomas  j 
Fullerton  (Revolutionary  War  veteran)  and 
his  wife,  Hannah,  who  went  from  Muncie, 
Pa.,  to  Cambridge  Springs,  Pa.  in  1797,  with 
sons  Bailey,  William,  James,  and  daughter 
Moor?  Especially  interested  in  William  and  ! 
James  and  the  children  of  James.  —  H.  S., 
Pennsylvania. 


Would  like  to  hear  from  descendants  of 
two  Ruggles  brothers  who  came  from  Eng¬ 
land  to  Massachusetts  in  1636.  • —  Mrs. 
W.  H.  R„  Ohio. 


Can  you  help?  In  1760  on  January  17.  Mary 
Bonney,  Pembroke,  Mass.,  married  Webster 
Hayford.  Who  were  Mary’s  parents?  Many 
of  the  Bonneys  were  Mayflower  descendants. 
This  Hayford  couple  moved  to  Vermont  and 
Canada.  I’d  like  their  dates  of  death  and 
burial  places.  —  Mrs.  E.  L.  K.,  Ohio. 


Do  you  know  names  of  parents  of 
Ebenezer  Pierce  whose  will  was  executed 
January  11,  1821.  He  lived  for  a  time  in  the 
Hamburg-Boston  area  of  New  York  State. 
His  children  were  Pardon.  Caleb,  William  A., 
Charles  and  Daniel;  daughters  were  Sila 
Hall  and  Elizabeth  Hinds.  Ebenezer’s  wife 
was  Abiah.  —  R.  C.  L.,  New  York. 


We  would  like  to  hear  from  people  know¬ 
ing  about  the  following:  Wheaton  A.  Bennett, 
believed  to  have  lived  in  Ballouville,  Conn., 
in  1867,  married  to  Hesebeth  Law;  also 
George  Bennett,  believed  to  have  beeen  in 
Brooklyn,  Conn.,  in  early  1800’s,  marr  ed  to 
Zerviah  Morse;  also  about  Sterry  Bennett 
and  wife  Susan  of  Killingly,  Conn.,  or 
Providence,  R.  I.  We  have  more  Bennett 
records  thap  we  know  what  to  do  with; 
we  may  be  able  to  help  other  Bennetts  trac¬ 
ing  the  family.  —  Mrs.  B.  C.  K.,  Connecticut. 


September  7y  1957 
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Many  Users  Save 


only  ASHtEY  offers 

1.  Patented  down-draff 
system, 

2.  Patented  radiant 
heat  control 
thermostat, 

3.  Patented  Secondary 
Air  Intake, 

4.  Choice  of  four  dec® 
orator  colors. 


24  HOUR  THERMOSTATIC  DOWNDRAFT 

WOOD  HEATERS 


You  enjoy  guaranteed  proof  of  amazing  fuel  savings  when  you  use  an  ASHLEY 
AUTOMATIC  WOOD  HEATER.  Thousands  of  users  in  the  coldest  climates  tell  us  of 
their  tremendous  savings  on  fuel  bills!  You  can  enjoy  controlled  heat  at  a  low 
cost  —  and  build  just  one  fire  a  season  with  an  ASHLEY  AUTOMATIC  WOOD 
HEATER.  Wood  burns  clean,  less  soot  and  grime— refuel  on  an  average  every  12 
hours— and  remove  ashes  only  3  times  a  month.  ASHLEY's  are  heating  many  en¬ 
tire  homes,  schools  and  stores.  An  ASHLEY  burns  any  type  of  wood  successfully. 
See  your  dealer  now  or  write  us  for  full  FREE  details.  (Please  print  name  ond 
address.)  We  pre-pay  freight  to  the  nearest  freight  station.  Over  3,000  sold  from 
one  city.  Available  in  15  models  —  15  prices. 


AUTOMATIC  WOOD  STOVE  CO.,  Inc. 
Box  F-3o  ,  Columbia,  South  Carolina 


Dealerships  available  in  some  areas— inquiries  invited. 


Rip  Van  Winkle 
Couldn't  Sleep  with 
Nagging  Backache 

Now  !  You  can  get  the  fast  relief  you  need  from 
nagging  backache,  headache  and  muscular  aches 
and  pains  that  often  cause  restless  nights  and 
miserable  tired-out  feelings.  When  these  discom¬ 
forts  come  on  with  over-exertion  or  stress  and 
Strain  — you  want  relief— want  it  fast!  Another 
disturbance  may  he  mild  bladder  irritation  fol¬ 
lowing  wrong  food  and  drink  — often  setting  up 
a  restless  uncomfortable  feeling. 

For  quick  relief  get  Doan’s  Pills.  They  work 
fast  in  3  separate  ways :  1.  by  speedy  pain-reliev¬ 
ing  action  to  ease  torment  of  nagging  backache, 
headaches,  muscular  aches  and  pains.  2.  by  their 
soothing  effect  on  bladder  irritation.  3.  by  their 
mild  diuretic  action  tending  to  increase  output 
of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes. 

Find  out  how  quickly  this  3-way  medicine  goes  to 
work.  Enjoy  agood night’s  sleepand the  same  happy 
relief  millions  have  for  over  60  years.  Ask  for  new, 
large  size  and  save  money.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today ! 


HAND  KNITTING  YARN 

BUY  DIRECT  FROM  MILL 
AT  FACTORY  PRICES 

Yankee  Spun  Knitting  Wool 

Send  for  free  sample  cards  showing  eight 
beautiful  new  shades  and  prices. 

2  oz.  and  4  oz.  skeins. 

YANKEE  YARN  MILLS 

86-R  Weybosset  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 


CHAIR  CANE 

BASKETRY  REED  MATERIALS 
Genuine  Chair  Cane.  Fiber  Rush.  Cane  Web¬ 
bing  for  Seats  with  Groove.  Cane  Instructions 
35c.  Complete  Seat  Weaving  Book  $1.15. 
Basketry  Reeds.  Raffia.  Basket  Instruction 
Book  75c.  New  Upholstering  Book  65c. 
FOGARTY  205  River  St.  TROY,  N.  Y. 


MAKE  EXTRA  MONEY  SLEALRL^NG  UVdSc'tI 

.  .  toiletries  and  household  supplies,  known  for  82 
years.  also  other  top  nationally  adv.  items.  Liberal 
cash  income.  Beautiful  colored  catalog.  No  investment 
required.  Write  Larkin  Co.,  Dept.  RN,  Buffalo  10,  N.  Y. 


Drum  U  I  kin  Chimney  Caps.  Galvanized 
ntVULllliu  Steel.  All  sizes  and  styles. 
Keeps  rain  and  snow  out.  Saves  fuel.  Pre¬ 
vents  fires,  back  draft  and  Creosote.  Watch 
Repairing.  Catalog  Free. 

G.  D.JSHRAWDE R _ Richfield  9,  Pa. 

NEED  MONEY  for  your  Church  Project? 
Sell  Ladies’  Handloomed  Nylon  Bags.  Write 
Josephine  Gareau,  Rt.  7,  Sevierville,  Tenn. 


i 

i 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  : 


NATURAL 

LIGHTWEIGHT 


DENTAL  PLATE 

Made  from  your  old  one  . . . 


New  Process  Saves 
Money  £^£95 
Priced  Y 
Low  As 

New  Professiona  I 
Method  makes  beautiful  per¬ 
fect-fitting  plastic  plate  from  old, 
cracked  loose  plates  WITHOUT  IMPRESSION. 


30  DAY  MONEY-BACK  TRIAL 

YOU  can  have  gorgeous,  natural -looking,  perfect- 
fitting  false  plates  that  are  comfortable,  healthful 
and  prideful.  From  your  old  plate  we  will  make  a 
brand  new  denture  —  upper,  lower  or  partial  —  per¬ 
fectly  matched,  perfectly  natural.  Amazing  savings 
with  new  scientific  Clinical  method.  New  plates  re¬ 
turned  to  you  Air  Mail  usually  within  eight  hours. 

ocun  un  MflWPY  Just  send  name  and  ad- 

O t il U  HU  IVi  U  rl  E.  I  dress  for  interesting  de¬ 
tails  of  wonderful  guarantee  that  enables  you  to  try 
your  new  plate  for  30  whole  days  to  be  sure  they’r  e 
EXACTLY  what  you  want.  If  not  delighted.  Clinical 
returns  every  cent  you’ve  paid.  Write  immediately. 
CLINICAL  DENTAL  LABORATORY.  Dept.  M-C9 

335  W.  Madison  Street.  Chicago  6,  MlSwoas 


MAIL  BOX  SIGNAL  THAT  REALLY  WORKS 
Save  many  steps  going  to  the  mail  box  when 
mail  has  not  yet  been  delivered.  Made  of 
aluminum  so  it  will  never  rust.  Install  in  15 
minutes.  Can  be  seen  over  one  eighth  mile. 
Just  SI. 00  PP.  NOVELTY  MFG.  CC.,  827  N. 
Market  Street,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


NCW  FAU  WOOLF  NS 

J  BUY  DIRECT  from  MILL  and  SAVE  MANY 
I  DOLLARS  on  the  newest  novelty  weaves, 
!  beautiful  plaids  and  rich  solid  co'lors.  Make 
the  finest  coats,  suits,  dresses,  skirts,  slacks, 
sport  shirts  at  amazingly  LOW  MILL  PRICES. 
Write  Today  for  FREE  SWATCHES  of  this 
FALL’S  smartest  all  wool  and  part  wool 
materials. 

HOMESTEAD  WOOLEN  MILLS,  INC. 

Dept.  R-20  West  Swanzey,  New  Hampshire 


Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 


New  Way  Without  Surgery 

Science  Finds  Healing  Substance  That  Does  Both— 
Relieves  Pain — Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (Special)  —  For  the 
first  time  science  has  found  a  new 
healing  substance  with  the  astonish¬ 
ing  ability  to  shrink  hemorrhoids 
and  to  relieve  pain— without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently 
relieving  pain,  actual  reduction 
(shrinkage)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all  — results  were 
so  thorough  that  sufferers  made 


astonishing  statements  like  “Piles 
have  ceased  to  be  a  problem!” 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  (Bio-Dyne*)  — discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  H*  At  your 
druggist.  Money  back  guarantee. 

•Beg.  U.  8.  Pat  Off. 
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OUR  PAGE  for  BOYS  and  GIRLS 

Their  Original  Contributions  Arranged  by  Elsie  Unger 


Editor’s  Message 


There  are  so  many  new  names  to  grace  Our  Page,  and  boys,  too. 
We  are  glad  to  have  you  and  hope  you  enjoy  being  with  us. 

I  am  in  hopes  that  some  of  you,  who  have  mentioned  that  your 
hobby  is  poetry  or  drawing,  would  send  a  contribution  of  either  or 
both  along  with  your  letters  for  Our  Page. 

Don’t  forget  your  drawing  should  be  done  in  strong,  white,  un¬ 
lined  paper  with  black  ink.  You  can  do  it  in  pencil,  lightly  first,  and 
then  go  over  it  in  ink.  Make  sure  the  drawing  is  no  larger  than  an 
ordinary  post  card.  Send  as  many  sketches,  and  as  often,  as  you  like. 

Next  month,  of  course,  we  have  Hallowe’en,  Columbus  Day  and 
the  President’s  birthday.  These  are  just  to  give  you  a  thought  for  the 
October  Our  Page.  —  Elsie  Unger. 


FARM 

FARM  FRIENDS:  Drawn  by 

A  QUERY  TO  THE  BOYS 

This  is  the  second  time  I  have  written 
to  Our  Page,  and  I  want  to  thank  all  the 
girls  who  wrote  to  me  and  asked  me  to  be 
their  pen  pals.  I  don’t  think  there  is  a  finer 
way  to  have  friends  than  by  mail.  But  where 
are  the  boys?  Don’t  you  like  to  write  to 
giils?  I  always  answer  all  my  letters.  My 
hobbies  are  swimming,  drawing,  dancing, 
collecting  pictues  of  movie  stars.  My  favorite, 
sports  are  basketball,  baseball,  kickball  and 
bike  riding.  Please  write,  boys  and  girls.  — 
Charmaine  Carpo,  15,  New  Jersey. 


JANET’S  FIRST  LETTER 

This  is  the  first  time  I  have  written  to 
Our  Page  though  I  have  read  it  for  quite 
awhile  and  have  a  few  pen  pals  from  it.  I 
love  to  write  letters  and  besides  that  I  en¬ 
joy  the  jitterbug  and  al  dancing,  also  to 
baby  sit,  twirl  baton  and  read.  The  sports  I 
like  are  softball,  volleyball  and  swimming. 
I  do  hope  some  one  writes.  —  Janet  Roblee, 
14,  New  York. 


ENJOYS  FARMING  AND  SINGING 

I  have  many  hobbies  and  I  get  interested 
in  more  every  day.  I  collect  stamps  and 
post  cards  and  have  a  playhouse.  1  enjoy 
farming  and  singing.  Puppies  and  horses  are 
my  favorite  animals.  This  is  my  second 
letter  to  Our  Page  and  I  like  The  Rural  New 
Yorker  very  much.  I  like  to  swim  and  am 
going  to  have  swimming  lesons  very  soon. 
Also  I  like  to  draw.  When  you  write  I  will 
give  my  picture  to  everyone  if  I  have 
enough.  I  would  like  a  pen  pal  who  would 
trade  stamps  with  me  and  a  boy  or  girl 
my  age  to  write  to  me.  —  Francine  Mancuso, 
10,  New  York. 


DANA  IN  4-H 

I  am  in  the  fifth  grade  in  school  and  have 
four  brothers  and  two  sisters.  My  home  is 
on  a  farm  and  we  have  a  dog  and  three 
cats,  two  cows  and  two  calves.  I  am  in 
4-H  and  enjoy  it  very  much.  I  would  like 
to  hear  from  boys  and  girls  from  all  States 
and  New  York,  too.  —  Dana  Van  Vleet,  10, 
New  York. 


BOB  WELCOMES  LETTERS 

I  would  like  to  find  some  one  about  my 
age  to  exchange  letters  with.  I  am  in  the 
eighth  grade  and  have  a  car  to  ride  around 
in  on  our  180-acre  farm.  My  interests  are 
cars,  swing  and  reading  mostly  about  ma¬ 
chines  and  motors.  I  have  one  pen  pal  now 
but  he  doesn’t  write  too  often  and  I  would 
like  as  many  pen  friends  as  I  can  get.  — 
Bob  Carr,  13,  New  York. 


MUSICIAN  AND  CHEERLEADER 

I  am  a  junior  in  high  school  and  live  in 
the  country.  My  interests  are  mostly  in  the 
line  of  music.  I  play  the  piano  and  organ 
and  listen  to  all  the  hit  recordings.  Also  I 
like  to  jitterbug  and  cheer.  I’m  a  Varsity 
cheerleader  for  our  school  basketball  team. 
I  hope  both  boys  and  girls  will  write  to 
me.  —  Carolyn  McEntice,  15,  Pennsylvania. 


A  COUNTRY  STOREKEEPER 
Drawn  by  Guy  Hunnewell,  Jr.,  16,  Maine 
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FRIENDS 

Olive  Mason,  16,  New  York. 


ARLENE'S  LETTER  INTERESTING 

I  am  a  junior  in  high  school  and  have  two 
brothers  and  one  sister.  My  pets  include 
three  calves,  a  yearling  heifer,  a  cow,  a 
puppv,  two  cats  and  one  lamb.  My  home 
is  on  a  108-acre  farm.  We  have  16  milking 
cows,  five  yearling  heifers  and  six  calves. 
We  also  have  two  pigs,  seven  cats,  two 
dogs,  nine  geese,  96  chickens  and  two  lambs. 
My  hobbies  are  collecting  stamps,  post  cards, 
ribbon.  I  also  enjoy  taking  pictures  and 
writing  letters,  and  I  enjoy  all  sports. 
Arlene  Jaget,  16,  Pennsylvania. 


GEORGE  HOPES  TO  GET  LETTERS 

I  have  been  reading  Our  Page  for  some 
time  now  and  this  is  my  first  letter  to  it. 
My  hobbies  are  stamp  and  coin  collecting, 
swimming  and  bike  riding.  I  have  three  pen 
pals  and  all  of  them  live  in  foreign  countries: 
one  in  South  Africa,  one  in  France  and  one 
in  Australia.  I  don’t  have  any  pen  pals  from 
the  States  yet  but  would  like  them.  — 
George  Demming,  14,  Pennsylvania. 


GOOD  LETTER  FROM  NELDA 

I  am  a  sophomore  in  high  school  and  in 
the  girls  choir  and  band.  Also  I  belong  to 
the  4-H  Club.  My  hobby  is  waiting  letters 
and  stories.  I  have  three  pen  pals  all  from 
foreign  countries  but  I  would  like  some 
from  this  country.  Will  girls  as  well  as  boys 
please  write  to  me?  —  Nelda  Van  Vleet,  14, 


New  York. 


FROM  THE  ROCKIES— NO  ROCK  ’n’  ROLL 

My  Dad  has  been  a  western  subscriber  to 
The  Rural  New  Yorker  for  several  years.  I 
live  on  a  small  farm  and  enjoy  reading 
about  eastei’n  life.  I  hope  to  be  in  my  sixth 
year  of  4-H  work  next  year  and  my  project 
will  be  a  lamb.  I  am  also  interested  in 
Grange  and  am  planning  on  meeting  several 
Grange  youth  members  at  the  National 
Convention  in  November.  I  live  very  close  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains  and  this  is  the  reason 
I  love  wildlife  and  outdoor  camping.  My  pets 
are  a  dog  named  Tinker,  two  horses  and  a 
cat.  I  would  like  to  make  friends  all  over  the 
map.  Won’t  you  write?  —  Joy  Harrop,  16, 
Colorado. 


CONGRATULATIONS,  PAUL 

I  have  been  reading  Our  Page  for  many 
years  but  this  is  the  first  time  I  have 
written.  I  am  an  amateur  poet  and  this 
Spring  the  National  Poetry  Association 
printed  one  of  my  poems.  I  live  on  an  83- 
acre  farm  and  my  hobby  is  major  league 
baseball.  —  Paul  Dick,  17,  Pennsylvania. 


LETTERS  WANTED 

Letters  to  persons  whose  names  appear 
under  this  heading  should  be  put  into  a 
stamped  envelope  with  the  name  and  State 
of  the  person  for  whom  it  is  intended  on 
the  outside.  This  should  then  be  put  in  to 
an  outer  envelope  and  addressed  to  Elsie 
Unger,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.. 
care  of  The  Rural  New  Yorker.  The  address 
will  be  completed  and  the  mail  forwarded. 
Be  sure  you  have  enough  postage  for  mail 
going  outside  the  United  States.  Unstamped 
letters  will  not  be  forwarded. 

New  York:  Judith  Wickham,  15;  Sue 
Butcher,  11;  Jerelyn  Legasse;  Janet  White, 
14;  Kay  Forsythe.  14;  Betty  Ackerley,  14; 
Theresa  Hanzlik,  12;  Rosalind  Mancuse,  12; 
Barbara  Miller,  13;  Marilyn  Pecor,  13;  Carol 
Schlosser,  13;  Irene  Michaels,  13;  Bob  Carr, 
13;  Dana  Van  Vleet,  10:  Nelda  Van  Vleet. 
14;  Francine  Mancuso,  10:  Janet  Robler,  14; 
Margaret  Cary;  Martha  Parsell,  16;  Frances 
Schmoll.  16;  Nadine  Van  Camp,  9;  Brenda 
Van  Camp,  12. 


ORIGINAL  POEMS:  Drawn  by  Margaret  Carey, 


DREAMS  AND  CEILINGS 

Ceilings  seem  to  crowd  us  down. 

Keep  our  dreams  from  soaring  high; 

We  are  kept  in  four  square  walls. 

Ceilings  seem  our  dreams  to  tie. 

As  we  sit  in  school  today 

You  and  I  are  dreaming  away 

Out  to  the  land  where  nothing  matters. 

Out  to  the  land  of  all  Mad  Hatters. 

In  our  distant  secret  land. 

Dreams  surround  us  like  the  wind. 

If  ceilings  were  boats  to  carry  us 

Out  to  the  land  where  dreams  come  true, 

I’d  buy  two  tickets  for  a  ferry  boat 

And  away  we  would  sail, 

Just  me  and  you. 

—  Peggy  Swenson,  15,  New  Jersey 


4-H  GIRL’S  FIRST  LETTER 

This  is  my  first  letter  here.  I  live  on  a 
140-acre  farm  where  we  have  cows,  chick¬ 
ens,  cats,  a  dog  and  a  pig.  My  cow  is  named 
Norma  and  I  can  ride  her;  I  have  a  heifer 
named  Dutchess.  My  pet  dove  is  named 
Co  Co.  I  like  horses  very  much  but  I  don’t 
have  one.  My  hobbies  are  collecting  pictures 
of  movie  and  TV  stars,  ice  skating,  listening 
to  the  radio  and  riding  horseback.  I  am  in 
the  eignth  grade  and  a  member  of  the 
Ganargua  4-H  Club.  I  would  like  to  hear 
from  both  boys  and  girls  around  my  age. 
—  Brenda  Van  Camp,  12,  New  York. 


EDITH’S  A  COLLECTOR 

I  always  look  forward  to  Our  Page. 
Though  I  write  to  at  least  one  person,  every 
time  it  comes,  this  is  my  first  contribution 
of  any  kind  here.  My  hobbies  are  collecting 
post  cards  and  horse  figures,  drawing  ani¬ 
mals  and  writing  poems.  I  would  like  to 
hear  from  both  boys  and  girls.  —  Edith  Mur¬ 
dock,  13,  Massachusetts. 


NADINE,  9,  STARTS  EARLY 

I  am  in  the  fourth  grade  in  school  and 
live  on  a  140-acre  farm.  We  have  cows,  a 
pig,  six  cats,  chickens  and  a  dog.  My 
hobbies  are  collecting  pennies,  skating  and 
riding  horseback.  I  like  horses  very  much 
but  I  don’t  have  one.  I  would  like  some  pen 
pals,  both  boys  and  girls.  —  Nadine  Van 
Camp,  9,  New  York. 


VIRGINIA  FROM  WISCONSIN 

I’m  a  freshman  in  high  school.  My  hobbies 
are  collecting  salt  and  pepper  shakers, 
scatter  pins,  taking  pictures  and  writing 
letters.  I  like  all  sports  and  play  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  sport  teams  at  school:  basketball, 
baseball,  ping-pong  and  volley  ball.  — 
Virginia  Bislew,  14,  Wisconsin. 


New  York. 

NATURE 

I  like  to  be  outdoors 

And  see  the  trees  so  green. 

And  listen  to  the  sound 
Of  a  cool  mountain  stream. 

The  flowers  of  the  woods 
Are  beautiful  to  see; 

The  Jack-in-the-Pulpit 
I  like  especially. 

When  I  am  out  with  Nature 
It  makes  me  realize. 

That  only  God  could  make 
The  trees,  the  flowers  and  skies. 

Paul  Dick,  17,  Pennsylvania 


A  FRIEND 

To  me  everyone  has  good  points 
And  bad  ones,  too; 

But  I  don’t  care. 

Just  look  for  the  good  ones,  true. 
And  you  will  find  a  number 
To  be  a  friend  to  you. 

—  Arlie  Gorman,  16,  New  York 


Pennsylvania:  Verna  Griffith,  16;  Jane 
Weber,  15;  George  Deeming,  14;  James  Wo- 
land,  12;  Laura  Martin,  12;  Paul  Dick,  17; 
Mary  Phillips;  Arlene  Jaget,  16;  Dorthea 
Northoff,  16;  June  Alvord,  15;  Carolyn 
McEntice,  15;  Sandra  Rush,  16;  Ann  Hlusko, 
10. 

Vermont:  Marlene  Davis,  13;  Nancy  Elliott, 
Massachusetts:  Colette  Alves,  14;  Mary 
Fay,  12;  Judy  Stevens,  15;  Edith  Murdock, 
13. 

Maine:  Roger  Belanger,  9. 

Rhode  Island:  Patricia  Kenney,  10. 
Connecticut:  Elaine  Olson,  16:  Nellis 

Nelson. 

New  Jersey:  Lorraine  Zaratkiewicz,  12; 
Janet  Anema,  13;  Charmaine  Carpo,  15; 
David  Drury;  Peggy  Swenson,  15. 

Ohio:  Marian  Krchwan,  12. 

Colorado:  Joy  Harrop,  16; 

Kansas:  Sharon  Madden,  12. 

Wisconsin:  Virgnia  Beslew,  14. 

Mexico:  Mariano  Gascon,  Jr. 


for  Cattle 


Red  Rose  Rumenator  not  only  contains  rumen 
bacteria  but  the  growth  substances  these  bacteria 
require — plus  high  levels  of  vitamins,  minerals 
and  antibiotics. 

Get  Red  Rose  Rumenator  today  from  your 
Red  Rose  Dealer — for  dairy  and  beef  cattle. 


Red  % Rose 

GUARANTEED  FEEDS 

OHN  w  &Adtna*v  * S0N! 


&  SONS 


ESTABLISHED  1842 


LANCASTER.  PA.  •  YORK,  PA.  •  CIRCLEVIllE,  OHIO 
TAMPA,  FLA.  •  SANFORD,  N.C.  •  CHAMBLEE,  GA. 


Dehorning  Dairy  Calves 


!  Horns  on  dairy  cattle  have  no  prac¬ 
tical  value,  and  they  may  result  in 
serious  injury  both  to  cattle  and 
caretakers.  Udders  can  be  gashed  by 
them,  and  eyes  may  be  permanently 
damaged.  It  is  much  easier  to  show 
animals  without  horns,  and  judges 
no  longer  discriminate  against  de¬ 
horned  animals.  The  cost  of  dehorn¬ 
ing  is  small,  and  the  procedure  is 
fairly  simple.  Why  leave  horns  on? 

Because  there  is  no  best  method 
of  dehorning,  age  of  the  animal  and 
preference  of  the  owner  should  de¬ 
termine  the  means  to  be  used.  Horns 
can  be  removed  at  any  age  during 
the  lifetime  of  an  animal,  but  the 
job  should  preferably  be  done  before 
it  matures.  Horns  can  be  controlled 
from  removal  or  destruction  by  elec¬ 
tric  and  mechanical  dehorners  and 


must  be  applied  evenly  to  all  parts 
of  the  button  circle  for  about  10 
seconds.  The  area  takes  on  a  copper 
color.  If  contact  is  lost,  replace  the 
instrument  firmly  and  resume  the 
count.  The  dry  scab  that  forms  on 
the  wound  will  heal  in  about  six 
weeks;  the  horn  button  falls  off  with 
the  scab. 

Mechanical  Dehorning 

You  can  use  a  mechanical  dehorner 
such  as  a  gouge  (convex  or  Barnes 
type)  until  the  calf  is  eight  months 
of  age  or  until  the  base  of  the  horn 
is  as  big  as  the  gouge.  You  will  need 
an  assistant  to  control  the  calf;  let 
him  hold  its  head  firmly  after  you 
halter  it  and  secure  it  to  a  post. 
Then  disinfect  the  dehorner  and 
place  it  down  over  the  horn,  pressing 
it  flush  against  the  head.  Cut  the 
horns  off  with  a  twist  of  the  wrist 
on  the  handles.  The  removed  horn 


button  should  have  a  ring  of  hair  on 
its  skin  and  around  its  entire  base. 
There  will  be  some  bleeding,  but 
blood  coagulates  rather  quickly,  and 
it  will  soon  stop.  During  the  fly 
season,  the  wound  should  be  protec¬ 
ted  with  tar  until  the  scab  forms. 

Dehorning  with  Chemicals 

The  best  age  for  using  horn-remov¬ 
ing  chemicals  available  at  drug  and 
farm-supply  stores  is  between  one 
and  two  weeks.  Lay  the  calf  on  its 
side,  tying  the  four  feet  together, 
and  clip  the  hair  around  each  horn 
button.  Encircle  the  area  with  vase¬ 
line  or  grease  to  keep  the  caustic 
from  running  into  the  calf’s  eyes. 
Then  rub  the  caustic  stick  all  around 
the  base  of  the  horn  button  until  the 
skin  is  broken  and  blood  appears. 
Be  sure  to  wrap  the  stick  in  paper 
prior  to  using  so  as  to  avoid  damage 
to  fingers. 

Apply  paste  or  liquid  chemicals 
over  the  horn  button  and  the  sur¬ 
rounding  skin,  covering  an  area  about 


the  size  of  a  25-cent  coin.  Apply 
enough  of  the  solution  to  cover  the 
entire  area.  Blow  gently  on  each  horn 
button  to  speed  drying  before  letting 
the  calf  up.  Keep  the  animal  out  of 
rain  until  the  film  has  thoroughly 
dried.  Occasionally  an  animal  may 
rub  the  treated  areas  and  remove 
some  of  the  solution.  If  this  happens, 
tie  the  calf  again  and  apply  more. 
The  dry  scab  that  soon  forms  will 
heal  completely  in  about  three 
months.  John  Morris 


The  DHIA  herd  production  aver¬ 
age  recently  computed  for  Moncony 
Farms’  Holstein  herd  in  Spencerport, 
Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y.,  is  the  first  to  be 
registered  by  the  Holstein-Friesian 
Association  of  America  in  its  new 
DHIA  Acceptance  program.  The  rec¬ 
ord  for  the  24-cow  Holstein  herd 
came  to  12,567  pounds  of  milk  and 
490  pounds  of  fat.  Since  inauguration 
of  the  plan  in  January  1956,  23  Hol¬ 
stein  herds  with  816  cows  have  been 
enrolled. 


First  Aid 


New  Red  Rose  Rumenator  gets  cattle  back  on 
feed.  It  helps  your  animals  get  the  nutrients  they 
need  even  when  they’re  off-feed  or  under  stress 
due  to  moving,  worming  or  intestinal  upsets. 

Red  Rose  Rumenator  contains  live  vigorous 
rumen  culture  and  concentrated  essential  nu¬ 
trients  to  improve  digestion  of  feeds — especially 
roughage— to  give  your  animals  more  nutrients 
and  make  digestion  more  efficient. 

Red  Rose  Rumenator  is  excellent,  also,  for 
seeding  the  rumen  of  young  calves — helping 
them  to  get  more  nutrition  from  roughage  for 
faster  growth  at  reduced  feed  costs. 

Distributors  from  Maine  to  Florida ; 

Ohio  to  the  Atlantic 


Chemical  dehorning  of  calves  re¬ 
quires  a  little  time  and  care,  hut  it 
seems  the  most  humane  of  dehorning 
methods. 

straddle  its  neck.  Then,  bend  the 
calf’s  head  over  the  right  leg  to  work 
on  the  left  horn  and  over  the  left  leg 
for  the  right  horn.  It  is  a  good  idea 
to  throw  older  calves  on  their  sides 
and  tie  their  feet  together;  then 
straddle  them,  but  do  not  sit  on 
them. 

Heat  the  electric  dehorner  until  it 
will  singe  a  piece  of  wood.  Place  it 
over  the  horn  button,  and  press  down 
hard  enough  to  burn,  and  destroy, 
the  horn-growth  cells.  At  the  same 
time,  twist  the  dehorner  back  and 
forth  to  make  sure  of  contact.  While 
there  will  be  some  objectionable 
smoke  from  scorching  hair,  the  heat 
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Gouging  out  the  horn  buttons  is 
painful  to  the  calf  immediately,  but 
thence  for  only  a  short  duration.  It 
is  quick  and  sure. 

by  chemicals.  Some  dairymen  have 
the  local  veterinarian  do  it  when  he 
visits  the  herd  to  vaccinate  for 
brucellosis;  he  can  also  remove 
supernumerary  teats. 

Although  calfhood  is  the  best  time 
to  control  the  growth  of  horns,  an¬ 
esthesia  and  new  techniques  of  de¬ 
horning  remove  major  objections  to 
dehorning  older  animals.  The  veteri¬ 
narian  can  anesthetize  nerves  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  horns,  and,  with  pain 
eliminated,  animals  stand  quietly. 
He  can  also  stop  bleeding  by  grasp¬ 
ing  with  forceps  the  ends  of  cut 
blood  vessels  and  removing  them 
entirely.  Blood  clots  readily.  If  the 
job  is  properly  done,  there  will  be 
only  a  small  drop  in  milk  production, 
if,  indeed,  any  at  all. 

Dehorning  Calves  Electrically 

An  electric  dehorner  can  be  used 
from  the  time  a  calf  is  a  day  old 
until  the  diameter  of  the  base  of  its 
horns  reaches  that  of  the  dehorning 
tip.  The  best  age  is  from  three  to 
10  days.  Controlling  the  animal  is 
important,  and  the  best  way  to  do  it 
is  to  back  the  calf  into  a  corner  and 


"Whet's  in  n 

PATZ  LINK?* 

"Everything"  say  thousands 
of  Patz  Barn  Cleaner  Users. 

"It's  a  specially-designed  patented  Barn  Cleaner  Link  without 
pins  to  rust,  bend,  bind  or  stretch.  It’s  a  deep  forged  and 
hammer-formed  link  with  steel  and  strength  concentrated  in 
rounded,  full  bearing  one-piece  'eye’  and  'hook’.”  Rounded # 
Corners  throughout  provide  complete  flexibility  for  90  degree 
right  or  left  hand  turns  or  45  degree  elevations  .  .  .  without 
jamming  or  binding.  No  other  Barn  Cleaner  Chain  possesses 
equal  strength  and  flexibility! 

GET  THE  PATZ  BARN  CLEANER  FACTS  .  .  .  FIRST. 
You’ll  be  surprised  today  .  ,  .  grateful  for  years  to  come. 

©  1957 

Patz  The  Patz  Link  weighs  over  2  lbs.;  measures 

Company  2Vu"  x  7V2"  and  is  protected  by  patent 

number  2,712,760, 


NOLD  FARM  SUPPLY 
ROME,  NEW  YORK 


00 WIN  SteetcOuMte& 

your  best  farm  building  buy 


Check  These  Steeldrome  Features! 

®  Patented  leakproof  bolted  construction 

•  100%  usable  floor  space 

•  Fireproof,  weathertight,  easily  insu¬ 
lated  ♦  Fast,  easy  to  erect 

•  Available  in  a  wide  variety  of  models 

Use  Coupon  To  Get  Free  Booklet 


UNIVERSAL  STEEL  SILO  CO. 

Box  217  R  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  free  booklet  on 
COWIN  STEELDROME  buildings. 


1 


Name 


Address. 
City  _ 


-I 


Need  Money? 

$50  YOURS.  Sell  only  100  boxes  new  Christmas  Cards. 
Other  amazing  offers.  Free  samples  imprinted  cards. 
FEATURE  BOX  ASSORTMENTS  ON  APPROVAL 
Free  Catalog.  100  Profitable  Items. 

Work  with  a  national  leader.  Write  today. 
PEN-'N  BRUSH,  DEPT.  RN-7,  139  DUANE  ST., 

NEW  YORK  CITY  13 

- WANTED  —  WHOLESALE  DISTRIBUTORS - 

Distributing  company  desires  men  to  secure  retail  deal¬ 
ers  to  sell  hybrid  seed  corn,  sprays,  twines,  etc.  Oppor¬ 
tunity  to  build  profitable  business.  Pertains  to  N.  Y., 
N.  J.,  Conn..  Del.,  Va.,  and  Md.  For  more  information 
write  to:  EASTERN  STATES  DISTRIBUTING  CO. 
NEW  RINGGOLD,  PENNSYLVANIA 


HELP  WANTED 

Woman  with  car  to  sell  subscriptons  to 
The  Rural  New  Yorker  on  liberal  com¬ 
mission  basis.  Full  or  part  time.  Experi¬ 
ence  helpful,  but  not  necessary.  Some 
territory  open  in  Ne*v  York,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  and  New  England..  For  further 
details,  wr,ite  Circulation  Manager,  The 
Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  St., 
New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


BLADES 


Less  than 


1« 


Each 


TRY  10  BLADES  AT  OUR  RISK! 

Never  before  so  amazing  a  value  as  these 
DOUBLE-EDGE  LYN  BLADES— made  of 
finest  steel,  honed  to  surgical  sharpness! 
LYN  Blades  give  you  FOUR  times  the 
value  of  ordinary  blades — they  cost  less 
than  half  as  much  and  give  you  DOUBLE 
the  service.  Send  NOW  for  110  blades  to 
TRY  AT  OUR  RISK.  Use  10— if  not 
MORE  than  delighted,  return  unused  100 
for  FULL  REFUND.  ONLY  $1.00  post¬ 
paid — or  C.O.D.  plus  postage. 

Dealer  Inquiries  Invited 

J.  LYNCH  CO.,  Dept.  R-3 

516  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  36,  N  .Y. 
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HARVEST  EARLIER  ..  .I  ,1  ,  \ 
i  •  REMOVE  *THE  t WEATHER1  RISK; 


By  harvesting  earlier  you  reduce  field 
losses,  increase  yields,  secure  better  market 
prices,  get  fall  plowing  done . . .  and  remove 
the  constant  weather  risk.  You  can  accom¬ 
plish  all  this  if  you  have  a  Cropgard  Dryer. 


BIG  DRYING  CAPACITY 

More  drying  capacity  per  dollar  invested 
than  any  other  dryer — guaranteed! 

LOWEST  SELLING  PRICE 


TAKE  THIS  DRYER  to  the  crop! 

This  is  the  only  completely  portable  farm 
dryer  that  can  be  moved  when  loaded. 
P.T.O.  powered.  Operate  it  in  the  field  to 
save  time,  money  and  extra  handling ...  for 
.Ued  corn,  soybeans,  milo  and  small  grain. 


With  all  its  exclusive,  patented  features, 
Cropgard  sells  for  about  half  the  price  of 
other  big  capacity  dryers.  It  can  be  A.S.C. 
financed,  too! 

Write  for  free  illustrated  bulletin  and 
name  of  your  nearest  dealer. 


ASHORE  MFG.  CO.  •  3338  Republic  Ave.,  Minneapolis  26,  Minnesota 


Breeding  with  AB  Sires? 


(Continued  from  Page  494) 

ing  AB-proved  sires,  others  are  com¬ 
plete  failures. 

Many  breeders  still  like  to  use  this 
kind  of  sire,  nevertheless,  particu¬ 
larly  if  they  have  first-hand  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  type  and  production  of 
his  daughters  and  some  idea  of  the 
feeding  and  management  of  the  home 
herd. 

Most  sources  of  bull  semen  have 
some  young  or  unproved  sires  in 
their  studs,  too.  Many  breeders 
choose  these  younger  sires  because 
they  like  their  breeding.  There  ap¬ 
parently  is  no  greater  risk  in  using 
a  carefully  selected  young  bull  than 
in  using  a  naturally  proved  sire  from 
a  herd  other  than  one’s  own. 

The  breeder  therefore  has  three 
kinds  of  bulls  he  can  use  artificially. 
He  can  buy  frozen  semen  of  one  bull 
for  his  entire  herd;  he  can  buy  it 
from  several  sources;  or  he  may  use 
liquid  semen  from  his  own  artificial 
breeding  cooperative  or  organization, 
selecting  three  or  four  sires  out  of 
the  entire  stud.  Any  and  all  of  these 
can  be  used  at  moderate  cost.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  too  few  dairymen  con¬ 
cern  themselves  with  the  sire  they 
use.  Technicians  would  like  all  dairy¬ 
men  to  express  an  interest  and  pref¬ 
erence  among  the  sires  available. 

Production  Records,  Systems 
of  Breeding 

To  get  the  most  benefit  from  bulls 
in  artificial  breeding,  a  herd  owner 
should  know  his  own  animals.  He 
needs  to  have  production  records  and 
a  means  of  evaluating  the  breed  type 
of  his  cows.  Practically  every  herd 
owner  wants  higher  producing  cows, 
but  he  should  also  want  cows  that 
last  long  and  that  are  good-looking. 
Production  records  help  him  evaluate 


the  bulls  he  has  used  and  the  cow 
families  he  has  developed.  They  also 
give  him  a  basis  for  selecting  sires 
for  future  use. 

The  most  that  can  be  said  about 
the  advisability  of  crossing  certain 
lines  of  breeding  is  “try  the  matings 
and  evaluate  the  results.”  In  artificial 
breeding,  a  bull  of  one  line  of  breed¬ 
ing  can  be  mated  to  daughters  of 
sires  of  other  lines,  and  differences 
can  then  be  observed  in  progeny. 
Artificial  breeding  gives  dairymen 
the  same  opportunity  to  study  basic 
genetics  as  the  plant  breeders  have. 

Should  a  breeder  follow  a  line¬ 
breeding  or  out-crossing  system  in 
artificial  breeding?  He  can  do  either. 
A  line-breeding  program  calls  for 
careful  study  of  the  type  features  of 
a  sire’s  progeny  and  for  detailed 
analysis  of  the  strong  and  weak  points 
of  a  herd.  Line-breeding  probably 
had  best  be  used  in  high  producing 
and  better-than-average  type  herds. 
Out-crossing,  or  use  of  sires  unre¬ 
lated  to  the  herd,  is  most  widely 
used,  and  it  is  considered  somewhat 
safer.  Many  outstanding  herds  fol¬ 
low  this  policy  with  good  results.  It 
should  be  kept  in  mind,  however,  that 
the  system  of  breeding  is  of  less 
consequence  than  the  quality  the 
cattle’s  inheritance. 

Knowing  the  degree  of  desirable 
transmitting  ability  of  the  female 
lines  for  type  and  production  and 
having  evidence  of.  superior  inherit¬ 
ance  in  the  sires  form  the  foundation 
for  any  breeding  program.  No  system 
is  any  better  than  the  information 
available  for  its  study  and  applica¬ 
tion.  This,  plus  intuition  or  so-called 
cow  sense  in  making  certain  matings, 
plus  good  luck  combine  to  help  de¬ 
velop  outstanding  herds  of  dairy 
cattle. 


Swine  and  Sheep  Sales 

Bred  Gilts  at  Sir  William  Farm 

Active  bidding  in  the  bred-gilt  sale 
at  Sir  William  Farm,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y., 
resulted  in  a  top  price  of  $400  for  a 
Yorkshire  sired  by  the  Irish  champ¬ 
ion  boar,  Inniscara  Field  Marshall 
5th.  Also  featured  in  the  sale  was 
the  breeding  of  two  imported  English 
Berkshire  boars,  Cookham  Resolution 
15th  and  Cookham  British  Baron.  In 
all,  25  each  of  Berkshires  and  York¬ 
shires  were  sold  in  the  recent  sale. 

The  three  top  Yorkshires  gilts 
averaged  $250  each,  the  next  three 
$247,  and  the  following  three  $200. 
Among  the  Berkshires — the  top  price 
for  which  was  $325 — the  high  three 
averaged  $220,  the  next  three  $193, 
and  the  following  three  $175.  Sales 
were  made  to  breeders  in  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  Massachus¬ 
etts,  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia, 
Florida,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Illinois,  and 
Iowa. 

In  the  judging  contest  held  before 
the  sale  as  a  special  event  for  4-H 
and  FFA  members,  the  Schoharie 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  4-H  livestock  judging  team 
came  out  first. 

Rudy  G.  Oswald  is  manager  of  Sir 
William  Farm,  which  is  owned  by 
Leon  Rubin  and  Herbert  B.  Moeller. 
They  plan  a  boar  sale  at  the  farm  in 
early  October. 


Ewe  and  Ram  Sale  in  Ohio 

A  total  of  68  head  of  sheep  changed 
hands  at  an  average  price  of  $66.21 
in  the  recent  Eastern  Columbia 
Sheep  Breeders  ewe  and  ram  sale  at 
Wooster,  Ohio.  The  top  individual,  a 
stud  ram  consigned  by  Donald  Sparks 
&  Sons,  Plymouth,  Ohio,  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  John  W.  Baird,  Zanesville, 
Ohio.  The  high-priced  female  was 
purchased  by  High  Meadow  Farms, 
Wellsboro,  Penn.  Six  stud  rams  sold 
for  an  average  of  $126.66,  while  17 


commercial  rams  averaged  $51.76. 
Top-graded  ewes  sold  for  a  $76.50 
average,  the  middle-graded  $55.12 
and  the  lower-graded  $46.  While 
Clarence  Fulkert,  Port  Clinton,  Ohio, 
was  the  largest  buyer,  Beryl  Shriver, 
Frazier,  Penna.,  was  next;  he  bought 
nine  head  of  Columbia  sheep  at  the 
sale. 


Putney  Resigns  as 
Ayrshire  Secretary 

Chester  C.  Putney  resigned  as 
executive  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
Ayrshire  Breeders  Assn.,  Brandon, 
Vt.,  on  August  15  after  five  years’ 
service  with  the  dairy  cattle  or¬ 
ganization.  During  his  tenure,  the 
new  Ayrshire  office  building  was  com¬ 
pleted  and  dedicated,  and  rapid  pro¬ 
gress  was  made  in  reducing  its  debt. 
According  to  the  Association,  the 
office  increased  its  efficiency  by  some 
50  per  cent  during  Putney’s  manage¬ 
ment. 


( Answers  to  Questions  on  Page  485) 


In  the  land  of  Nod, 
east  of  Eden — 

Gen.  4:16 

Irad — 

Gen.  4:18 

Enoch — 

Gen.  4:17 

Abel  and  Seth —  Gen.  4:2,  5:3 

Adam — 

Gen.  4:1 

Eve — 

Gen.  4:1 

Cain — 

Gen.  4:2 

He  built  the 
first  city — 

Gen.  4:17 

The  city  of  Enoch — 

Gen.  4:17 

After  his  son, 

Enoch — 

Gen:  4:17 
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Let  the  Milky  W  ay  Make  Money ! 

(Continued  from  Page  475) 


vantageous  not  to  turn  cows  out  to 
pasture  at  all,  especially  if  their  farm 
is  the  kind  that  can  be  worked  easily 
with  harvesting  equipment. 

The  aim  should  always  be  to  obtain 
greatest  milk  production  per  acre, 
and  this  can  be  done  only  with  qual¬ 
ity  hay  and  silage.  Perhaps  some  day 
we  will  have  an  economical  machine 
that  can  operate  in  the  field  to  cut, 
pick  up,  chop,  dry  and  pellet  grass 
and  legume  crops  in  one  operation. 
If  and  when  we  do,  we  shall  prob¬ 
ably  not  then  produce  any  more  grass 
silage;  such  a  machine  would  mini¬ 
mize  crop  losses  and  eliminate  much 
labor.  We  could  handle  pellets  by 


year.  With  mechanization,  conven¬ 
tional  dairy  barns  can  greatly  reduce 
labor.  But  mechanization  is  very  ex¬ 
pensive.  So  we  are  hearing  and  see¬ 
ing  much  more  of  pen  barns  and 
milking  parlors.  The  right  kind  of 
pen  barn  seems  presently  to  offer  the 
most  labor-saving  and  cow-saving  pos¬ 
sibilities  at  the  least  cost  both  in¬ 
itially  and  over  the  years. 

We  want  cows  to  self-feed  or  feed 
automatically.  We  want  to  remove 
manure  by  power.  We  want  to  handle 
milk  in  pipelines  rather  than  in  pails 
and  cans.  Handling  cows  in  groups 
through  so-called  milking  parlors  or 
milking  rooms  where  the  job  can  be 
done  more  easily,  we  get  away  Horn 
stoop  and  squat,  bend  and  break. 
Loose  housing  and  self-  or  power¬ 
feeding  are  not  only  the  most  effici¬ 
ent  in  facilities,  but  they  are  also 
the  least  costly.  With  efficient  equip¬ 


ment  and  a  modern  operation,  good 
men  can  be  hired.  Responsible  help 
takes  us  in  the  direction  of  greater 
profit.  One  experienced,  interested 
and  capable  helper  is  better  than  two 
—  and  more  —  disgruntled,  careless 
breakers  of  routine  and  equipment. 

While  big  opportunities  can  come 
through  changing  facilities,  barns, 
milking  system,  feeding  systems,  and 
handling  methods,  one  can  probably 
not  afford  to  abandon  a  good  conven¬ 
tional  barn.  If  there’s  a  fire,  or  ex¬ 
pansion  is  necessary,  farmers  should 
carefully  consider  the  merit  of  alter¬ 
native  methods  of  handling  cows  be¬ 
fore  moving  ahead  with  plans. 

In  the  midst  of  a  revolution  on 
farms,  we  have  to  take  the  distant 
look  to  recognize  where  we  have 
been,  where  we  are,  and,  hopefully, 
where  we  are  going.  Over  the  years, 
the  dairyman  who  stays  up  with,  or 
ahead  of,  his  times,  who  operates 
economically  and  efficiently  and  is 
not  afraid  of  investment  and  new 


responsibility  will  profit  in  farming 
as  long  as  milk  is  produced  by  cows 
and  not  by  chemists. 


Dairy  Science  Meeting 
at  Springfield,  Mass., 
Sept.  16 

Dairy  farmers  are  invited  to  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  eastern  di¬ 
vision  of  the  American  Dairy  Science 
Assn,  to  be  held  at  Eastern  States 
Farmers  Exchange,  Inc.,  26  Central 
St.,  West  Springfield,  Mass.,  at  seven 
p.  m.,  on  Sept.  16.  Eastern  States  Ex¬ 
position  will  be  underway  during  that 
week. 

Dr.  T.  D.  Van  Itallie  of  Harvard 
University  School  of  Medicine  is  go¬ 
ing  to  speak  on  “Dietary  Constitu¬ 
ents  and  Arteriosclerosis”.  There 
will  be  talks  on  milk  flavors  as  affec¬ 
ted  by  pipeline  milking,  sterile  milk 
and  bulk  tanks. 


Pipelines  make  milking  more  effi¬ 
cient;  elevated  platforms  make  it 
less  laborious. 

conveyors  or  gravity.  We  are  moving 
away  from  handling  pitchforks  of 
manure  and  40-quart  cans  of  milk. 
We  may  one  day  look  back  only  in 
memory  to  the  bale  of  hay,  the  bushel 
or  bunker  of  silage. 

Many  farms  average  100  to  150 
man  hours  of  labor  per  cow  per  year, 
but  some  farms  have  actually  achieved 
a  50/60-hour  efficiency.  Because  labor 
is  so  costly,  milk  per  man  is  one  of 
the  best  measures  with  which  to 
measure  farm  efficiency.  The  state¬ 
ment  a  few  years  ago  that  it  would 
some  day  be  possible  to  obtain  500,- 
000  pounds  of  milk  per  man  per  year 
on  dairy  farms  sounded  fantastic  at 
the  time,  but  we  are  getting  close  to 
that  production  on  some  farms.  To 
the  man  working  150  hours  per  year 
per  cow  with  a  20-head  herd  it  ap¬ 
pears  impossible.  Yet  a  herd  of  40 
cows  averaging  over  12,000  pounds 
of  milk  can  achieve  this  goal  with 
50  man-hours  of  labor  per  cow  per 

July  Milk  Prices 

The  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent 
milk  by  cooperatives  and  dealers  re¬ 
porting  for  the  month  of  Jmy  1957 
are: 

Per  10<)  Lbs.  Per  Qt. 

Lehigh  Valley  Co-op. ..  .$5.20  $.1106 


Monroe  Co.  Producers..  5.00  .1064 

Erie  Co.  Co-op .  4.56  .0970 

Hillsdale  Prod.  Co-op...  4.48  .0953 

Crowley’s  Milk  Co .  4.265  .0907 

Sullivan  Co.  Co-op....  4.25  .0904 

Delaware  Co.  Co-op....  4.115  .0876 

Bovina  Center  Co-op....  4.115  .0876 

Arkport  Dairies .  4.09  .0870 

Chateaugay  Co-op .  4.09  .0870 

Conesus  Milk  Co-op....  4.09  .0870 

Fly  Creek  Valley  Co-op.  4.09  .0870 

Grandview  Dairy .  4.09  .0870 

No.  Blenheim  Co-op....  4.09  .0870 

Rock  Royal  Co-op .  4.09  .0870 

Rose  Lake  Dairies .  4.09  .0870 

Sealtest  Sheffield  Farms  4.09  .0870 

Dairymen’s  League  ....  3.99  .0849 


Fat.  freight  and  other  differentials  and 
charges  vary,  and  the  actual  return  is  more 
to  some  and  less  to  others,  especially  in  the 
case  of  dealers  and  cooperatives  owning 
moxe  than  one  plant.  The  Market  Adminis¬ 
trator’s  prices  are:  New  York  $4.09;  Buffalo 
$4.41 ;  Rochester  $4.70. 

The  average  cost  of  production  for  July 
1957  was  $5.90  per  cwt,  of  3.5  per  cent  milk. 
This  is  in  accordance  with  an  analysis  made 
by  D.  L.  Cunningham,  N.  Y.  State  College  of 
Agriculture,  Cornell  University. 

Price,  to  farmers  per  quart;  blend  (3.5  per 
cent  milk  201-210  mile  zone)  —  8.7  cents; 
Class  I-A  (fluid)  —  11.28  cents.  Consumer 
retail  price  per  quart,  N.  Y.  metropolitan 
area  approved  milk,  doorstep  in  glass  — 
2 8 Vi  cents;  at  stores,  in  paper  —  24-25  cents. 

September  7,  1957 
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NOW!.. 

no  matter 
what  type  milker 
you  prefer . . . 


DE  LAVAL 
COMBINE* 
MILKER 

"Tailor-made"  to  meet  your 
requirements  exactly. ..gives 
you  cleanest,  fastest  milking 
...designed  and  proved 
trouble-free  .  . .  insure  peak 
profits. ..top  efficiency. ..low¬ 
est  production  cost! 


Here  is  the  perfected  suspended  milker... 
a  truly  modern  suspended  ...with  revolu¬ 
tionary  features  that  assure  faster,  cleaner 
milking... and  absolute  cow  comfort! 


DE  LAVAL 

COW -TO -CAN  MILKER 


NEW  DE  LAVAL 
PAIL  TYPE  MILKER 


Years  ahead — no 
operating  parts 
on  cover... easier 
than  ever  to  han¬ 
dle  .. .  new  sani¬ 
tary  features  .  .  . 
cuts  time  and  work 
...means  cleaner, 
faster  milking. 


Milk  into  your 
own  cans  ...  no 
pail  carrying  or 
pail  wash  up.  No 
matter  how  few 
cows  you  milk... 
you  can’t  afford 
to  be  without 
De  Laval! 


DE  LAVAL 
HAS  IT! 


NEW  DE  LAVAL 
SUSPENDED  MILKER 
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LOWER 

PRICED 


HARVARD 


^  (957,  Starline  Inc. 


STARLINE,  INC.  Branch  Office,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Dependable  Barn  Equipment  Since  1883 


The  finest  frost  fleece  100%  NYLON  JACKET  re¬ 
versible  Nylon  Taffeta,  Water  Repellent  lightweight, 
insulated,  completely  washable.  Hand  or  machine. 
Assortment  of  colors.  Sizes  32-42 — $14.00. 

CAPS  for  BOYS — MEN.  Ski  cap,  Ivy  League,  Twill 
Caps  for  Children.  With  or  without  turn  down  ear 
flaps.  All  sizes  and  colors.  Size  57/8— 8  wool,  corduroy. 
Finest  workmanship  and  material — $1.95 — $2.95. 

TERRY  CLOTH  CAR  SEAT  COVERS.  Heavy  duty, 
two-sided  terry.  Wash  like  towels.  Front  seat  only, 
2-door,  4-door.  Gray,  Blue,  Green,  Red — $4.50. 

RAZOR  BLADES.  Compare  to  the  best.  100— $1.00. 
BALLPOINT  silver  tip  REFILLS— 10  $1.00. 
PIGGY-BACK  REFILLS— 5  $1.00. 

WHITE  TIRE  WALLS.  Finest  rubber,  self-adher¬ 
ing.  Tapered  for  permanent  fit.  14-15-16-inch — $4.95. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  back.  Send  for  FREE 
folder  or  order  directly  from: 

TIBER  SALES 

123  WEST  31st  STREET,  BAYONNE,  NEW  JERSEY 
□  PAYMENT  ENCLOSED  □  SEND  C.O.D. 

□  RUSH  PREPAID 

Tiber  Sales  Registered  Hudson  County,  New  Jersey 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  : 


Dept.  25 


JIF-E  POCKET  SAW 

Send  today  for  this  double  bladed 
steel  hand  saw  that  will  cut  wood, 
trees,  rubber,  plastics,  quickly  and 
easily.  NEVER  NEEDS  SHARPEN- 
NG.  Three  sizes: 

20"  Sportsman  light  duty . $1.00 

20"  Woodsman  heavy  duty. . .  .$1 .50 

35"  2-Man  Commando . $2.00 

NoC.O.D.’s  ppd 

THE  RANCH 
N-1 

Hackettstown,  N.  J. 

SAVE  $10.00 
on  NORELCO 

Men’s  Electric  Razor 
Regularly  retails  for  $24.95. 
Our  price  $14.95  postpaid. 
Latest  model,  brand  new, 
fully  guaranteed.  Includes 
cord,  leather  case,  cleaning 
brush.  All  orders  filled 
within  24  hours.  Send  a 
check  or  money  order  to: 

BRAND  NAMES 

Tonawanda,  New  York 


SEND  A  FRIEND  A  TRIAL  SUBSCRIPTION 

TO  THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


9  months 


for  25c 


Friend' s  Name 


R.  F.  D . Box  . Street  .  .  , 

Post  Office . State 


Your  Name . 

Address . . . 

(We  will  send  a  gift  card  bearing  your  name.) 
THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER,  NEW  YORK  1,  N.  Y. 
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Antibiotics  for  Livestock 


(Continued  from  Page  477) 

amount  of  antibiotics  still  remaining 
in  the  residues.  But  the  results  were 
so  dramatic  that  investigators  forged 
ahead  with  experiments  on  their 
practical  application  without  waiting 
to  find  out  really  why  the  substances 
caused  animals  to  grow  faster. 

It  is  now  generally  agreed  that 
antibiotics  are  not  essential  constitu¬ 
ents  of  animals’  diets,  but  rather  that 
they  stimulate  growth  because  of 
their  action  against  bacteria.  Animals 
suffer  from  intestinal  disorders  quite 
frequently,  even  under  the  best  of 
sanitary  conditions.  During  any  in¬ 
testinal  infection,  they  are  not  able 
to  perform  efficiently,  if  at  all.  An 
animal  can  do  its  job  of  converting 
feed  to  food  more  efficiently  when 
healthy.  Antibiotics  in  the  feed  keep 
animals  healthy  by  controlling  cer¬ 
tain  bacteria. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  modern 
farmer  must  be  expert  as  a  mechanic, 
a  chemist,  a  nutritionist,  a  doctor — 
in  fact,  a  professional  jack-of-all- 
trades.  The  one  essential  ingredient 
for  his  success,  however,  is  still  in¬ 
telligent  management;  and  in  the 
field  of  prevention  and  control  of 
animal  diseases,  that  can  still  come 
best  with  the  advice  of  a  qualified 
veterinarian.  His  diagnostic  skill  and 
knowledge  of  the  correct  use  of  anti¬ 
biotics  return  many  dollars  over  the 
cost  of  his  services. 

Most  bacterial  diseases  of  cattle 
can  be  effectively  treated  with  anti¬ 
biotics.  Losses  from  calfhood  diseases 
such  as  enteritis  and  pneumonia 


all  means,  we  must  try  to  control 
mastitis,  and  this  means  prevention 
by  sanitary  milking,  comfortable 
housing,  good  management,  and  by 
proper  treatment,  and  perhaps  also 
by  breeding. 

Antibiotics  in  Feed  for  Cattle 

Back  in  1950,  research  workers  in 
agricultural  experiment  stations  at 
Cornell  University,  Kansas  State  Col¬ 
lege,  Louisiana  State  College  and 
others  were  adding  antibiotic  residue 
to  rations  of  both  dairy  and  beef 
calves.  Some  reported  beneficial 
effects,  such  as  reduction  of  scours 
and  increased  growth,  but  others  said 
there  was  no  benefit.  It  did  not  take 
long  to  find  out  that  those  reporting 
benefits  had  used  a  chlortetracycline 
residue,  while  the  others  were  using 
penicillin,  streptomycin  and  other 
antibiotics  available  at  that  time. 
Later,  in  1951,  similar  beneficial  re¬ 
sponse  was  reported  from  oxytetra- 
cycline,  another  broad-spectrum  anti¬ 
biotic,  and  by  January,  1952,  most 
commercial  calf  feeds  contained  a 
broad-spectrum  antibiotic  to  reduce 
scours  and  other  diseases,  to  increase 
growth,  and  to  add  to  metabolic  effi¬ 
ciency.  Later  these  antibiotics  were 
offered  in  pound  packages  so  that 
the  farmer  himself  could  introduce 
them  to  his  own  calf  rations. 

Research  progressed  well  so  that 
by  early  1956  the  manufacturers  of 
broad-spectrum  antibiotics  were  in  a 
position  to  recommend  the  use  of 
their  products  for  growing  dairy 
cattle  and  fattening  cattle,  as  well  as 


The  pigs  on  the  left  had  no  antibiotics  in  their  feed,  and  they  averaged  only 
.46  pound  daily  gain .  But  the  pigs  on  the  right,  with  antibiotics  in  their 

ration,  made  .60  pound  per  day. 


once  ran  as  high  as  20  per  cent  of 
the  annual  calf  crop;  but  now,  early 
scours  are  almost  entirely  prevented 
by  giving  calves  a  capsule  of  chlor¬ 
tetracycline  soon  after  birth.  If  scours 
or  pneumonia  should  develop  in 
calves  later,  the  veterinarian  injects 
them  with  penicillin  and  streptomy¬ 
cin  or  treats  them  orally  with  broad- 
spectrum  antibiotics.  Shipping  fever, 
acute  mastitis,  vibriosis,  metritis  and 
blackleg  can  all  be  treated  success¬ 
fully  with  antibiotics. 

Artificial  insemination  has  been 
and  is  continuing  to  be  responsible 
for  a  real  upgrading  of  our  dairy 
cattle.  In  the  early  days,  however, 
the  conception  rate  of  cows  bred 
artificially  was  disappointing,  and  it 
appeared  that  widespread  use  of 
artificial  insemination  would  not  be 
practical.  The  addition  of  penicillin 
and  streptomycin  to  bull  semen  in¬ 
creased  the  conception  rate  tremen¬ 
dously,  and  thereby  made  artificial 
insemination  a  practical  procedure. 

Antibiotics  and  Mastitis 

Antibiotics  are  the  most  potent 
drugs  ever  used  to  reduce  bacterial 
growth  in  the  udder  of  the  dairy 
cow.  Approximately  90  per  cent  of 
the  cases  of  mastitis  can  be  checked 
by  intramammary  infusions.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  judicious  use  of  antibiotics  in 
treating  mastitis,  of  course,  the  dairy 
farmer  must  still  employ  sanitary 
milking  techniques  and  equipment. 
The  truth  is  that,  despite  excellent 
treatments,  the  mastitis  problem,  due 
principally  to  improper  management 
and  poor  sanitation,  continues  un¬ 
abated.  Some  say  that  genetics  must 
be  considered;  it  is  known  that  cer¬ 
tain  cows  have  resistance  to  mastitis, 
and  it  is  proposed  that  offspring 
from  only  these  cows  be  raised.  By 


for  adult  beef  animals.  The  prac¬ 
tical  benefits  to  owners  of  such 
cattle  are  numerous.  For  instance, 
the  man  fattening  beef  cattle  can 
invest  one  dollar  in  chlortetracycline 
and  expect  an  average  return  of  nine 
dollars.  Cattle  fed  continually  on 
broad-spectrum  antibiotics  grow  fast¬ 
er,  have  less  scours  and  other  dis¬ 
eases,  and  show  an  appearance  of 
health  and  vigor.  The  whole  secret 
of  the  antibiotics  lies  in  reduction  of 
disease  bacteria  in  the  animal;  and 
this  makes  for  health  and  growth. 

Antibiotics  for  Swine 

The  use  of  antibiotics  by  veteri¬ 
narians  to  treat  swine  diseases  got 
off  to  an  early  start.  Penicillin  was 
the  first  widely  used;  it  is  a  specific 
treatment  of  swine  erysipelas.  Sick 
pigs  respond  in  24  hours  to  a  single 
injection;  seeming  almost  miracu¬ 
lous,  it  has  saved  many,  many  pigs. 
Penicillin  is  also  used  to  treat  pneu¬ 
monia  and  mastitis  in  swine. 

Swine  are  subject  to  a  variety  of 
intestinal  ailments,  but  effective  treat¬ 
ment  was  possible  when  broad-spec¬ 
trum  antibiotics  became  available. 
Baby  pigs  often  get  scours,  which 
used  to  account  for  an  annual  loss  of 
10  per  cent  of  the  baby-pig  crop; 
broad-spectrum  antibiotics  now  effec¬ 
tively  control  them.  As  pigs  grow  and 
are  able  to  get  around,  other  types 
of  intestinal  infections  often  lead  to 
a  chronic  disease  referred  to  as  necro. 
The  use  of  broad-spectrum  antibiot¬ 
ics,  being  effective  against  acute 
enteritis,  prevents  the  necro  phase  of 
the  disease  from  developing  at  all. 
Antibiotics  make  the  treatment  of 
swine  diseases  much  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  than  it  used  to  be. 

Nutritionists  interested  in  feeding 
swine  were  quick  to  realize  the  ad- 
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vantages  of  antibiotic  feeding.  By 
1951,  most  commercial  swine  feeds 
contained  them  to  increase  growth 
and  feed  efficiency.  Swine  raisers 
can  expect  advantages  in  less  feed 
per  pound  of  gain  and  less  loss  from 
disease  when  feeding  antibiotics.  The 
result  is  more  pigs  marketed.  At¬ 
rophic  rhinitis,  for  instance,  cannot 
be  prevented,  but  infected  hogs  gain 
normally  when  high  levels  of  chlor- 
tetracycline  are  fed  to  them.  Reliable 
estimates  place  the  value  of  antibiot¬ 
ics  for  swine  at  $1.25  per  head. 

Antibiotics  and  Sheep 

Broad-spectrum  antibiotics,  usually 
given  by  capsule,  are  very  effective 
for  scours  in  lambs.  Injections  of 
tetracycline  or  penicillin  and  strepto¬ 
mycin  cure  colds,  pneumonia,  and 
shipping  fever.  The  same  drugs,  plus 
intramammary  infusions  of  antibiot¬ 
ics,  are  effective  for  blue-bag. 

Sheep  are  susceptible  to  foot  rot, 
and,  as  all  good  sheep  men  know, 
treatment  can  be  very  frustrating. 
Dr.  Elton  Danks  of  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity  recently  reported  that  intra¬ 
muscular  injections  of  tetracycline 
bring  about  recovery  in  stubborn 
cases.  This  treatment  is  especially 
useful  for  valuable  breeding  stock. 

In  areas  where  lamb  feeding  is 
common,  a  serious  disease  known  as 
overeating  disease,  or  enterotoxemia, 
is  common.  This  occurs  soon  after 
lambs  are  placed  in  the  feed  lot,  with 
deaths  and  weight  losses  resulting. 
Broad-spectrum  antibiotics  will  clear 
this  condition  up  quickly.  Recently, 


a  report  was  published  showing  that 
the  addition  of  chlortetracycline  to 
the  diets  of  lambs  going  into  the 
feed  lot  markedly  reduced  any  inci¬ 
dence.  Use  of  antibiotics  in  feed  is 
to  be  preferred  because  prevention  is 
always  cheaper  than  treatment. 

All  of  the  commonly  used  antibiot¬ 
ics  have  been  fed  to  suckling  and 
fattening  lambs  to  compare  their  re¬ 
sponse.  The  work  shows  that  chlortet¬ 
racycline  and  oxytetracycline  gener¬ 
ally  give  best  results.  Fattening 
lambs  go  on  full  feed  faster,  there 
are  fewer  deaths  from  enterotoxemia 
and  pneumonia,  and  less  scouring 
occurs,  and  feed  conversion  is  im¬ 
proved  10  to  15  per  cent.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  in  time  many  sheep 
raisers  will  turn  to  antibiotics  in  feed 
to  raise  the  net  return  on  their  sheep 
investments. 

The  application  of  antibiotics  to 
the  treatment  of  animal  disease  and 
to  the  stimulation  of  growth  has 
changed  the  whole  concept  of  live¬ 
stock  raising  and  nutrition.  Diseases 
which  were  formerly  responsible  for 
high  losses  through  deaths  and  pro¬ 
duction  delays  can  now  be  treated 
successfully  and  often  prevented 
entirely.  Many  of  the  benefits  of  anti¬ 
biotics  have  already  been  put  into 
use  in  animal  husbandry,  but  infor¬ 
mation  from  research  is  coming  along 
so  rapidly  that  much  still  remains  to 
be  applied.  Farming  in  the  United 
States — especially  livestock  farming 
— is  becoming  more  efficient  and  less 
hazardous.  Antibiotics  are  contribut¬ 
ing  much  to  our  livestock  progress. 


Some  36  farm  organizations,  each 
representing  one  single  farm  com¬ 
modity,  met  in  Washington  last 
month  and  found  that  it  will  be  a 
hard,  hard  job  to  agree  with  each 
other  on  a  farm  program  to  recom¬ 
mend  to  Congress  next  year. 

E.  M.  Norton,  chief  of  the  National 
Milk  Producers  Federation,  thought 
up  the  idea  of  getting  the  various 
commodity  groups  together  to  ham¬ 
mer  out  farm  program  ideas  on  which 
all  could  agree.  The  August  meeting 
was  the  second  and,  although  a  third 
get-together  is  slated  for  September 
25-26,  it  was  already  clear  that  so 
many  opposing  points  of  view  could 
not  be  brought  together  on  anything 
more  important  than  mere  generali¬ 
ties.  Poultry  and  livestock  groups 
were  there,  as  were  groups  repre¬ 
senting  farmers  who  grow  the  feed 
grains  they  must  buy.  Also  present 
were  the  National  Potato  Council, 
the  National  Broiler  Council,  and 
associations  representing  producers 
of  rice,  tung  oil,  soybeans,  wool, 
turkeys,  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Agreement  was  reached  on  the 
fact  that  higher  prices  are  better 
than  lower  prices,  but  the  trouble 
will  come  when  they  try  to  figure 
out  how  prices  should  be  kept  high. 
The  associations  also  agreed  that 
there  should  be  a  more  realistic  defi¬ 
nition  of  parity,  and  that  imports 
should  be  controlled  to  protect 
American  farmers  from  low-priced 
food  imports.  Other  than  that,  the 
August  session  was  devoted  mostly 
to  a  recital  by  each  commodity 
group  of  its  own  particular  troubles. 
*  *  *  * 

The  House  killed,  at  least  for  this 
year  and  probably  for  the  entire  life 
of  the  current  Congress,  a  bill  which 
would  have  permitted  meat  hand¬ 
lers  to  deduct  money  from  the  checks 
due  livestock  ranchers  and  farmers, 
with  the  funds  thus  collected  to  be 
used  for  a  gigantic  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  to  get  people  to  eat  more  meat. 

Many  farm  organizations  opposed 
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the  idea  on  the  grounds  it  would  be 
another  tax  on  farmers  and  would 
not  do  much  good,  but  the  opposi¬ 
tion  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
was  particularly  determined.  The 
Farm  Bureau  contacted  every  Con¬ 
gressman  just  before  the  final  vote. 
^  ^  $ 

A  bill  to  ban  trading  in  onion 
futures  will  likely  have  to  go  over 
to  next  year  although  it  has  been 
receiving  favorable  preliminary  ac¬ 
tion  in  both  House  and  Senate.  It 
appeared  that  it  would  be  lost  in 
the  adjournment  rush  but,  because 
next  year  will  be  the  second  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  same  Congress,  it  will 
be  very  much  alive  in  1958. 

*  *  * 

The  USD  A  asks  farmers  to  plant 
one  per  cent  fewer  acres  of  1958 
fresh  winter  vegetables  and  16  per 
cent  fewer  acres  of  1958  winter 
potatoes.  Each  year  the  Department 
tries  to  set  up  acreage  guides  so  that 
farmers  will  grow  enough  to  satisfy 
demand  but  will  still  get  good  prices. 
*  *  *  * 

President  Eisenhower  has  banned 
imports  of  any  and  all  products  con¬ 
taining  as  much  as  45  per  cent 
butterfat,  except  those  already  con¬ 
trolled  by  law.  The  existing  controls 
apply  to  specific  products  like 
butter,  and  certain  foreign  nations 
were  bypassing  these  import  bans  by 
shipping  butterfat  in  the  form  of 
new  products. 

$  $  $  $ 

In  line  with  the  recent  Congres¬ 
sional  directive,  acting  secretary  of 
Agriculture  True  D.  Morse  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  1958  Agricultural  Con¬ 
servation  Program  of  federal  cost¬ 
sharing  of  conservation  projects 
carried  out  on  individual  farms  will 
not  be  changed  in  any  respect  from 
the  1957  program.  USD  A  had  plan¬ 
ned  to  cut  out  payments  for  practices 
which  would  increase  farm  produc¬ 
tion,  including  many  northeastern 
practices.  Harry  Lando 


This  photo  of  Nurs-A-Calf  Feeder 
tells  you  better  than  words  how 
you  can  save  money  by  adopting 
this  modern,  better  Nurs-A-Calf 
way  to  feed  calves. 


fyctvuutteed  FOR  90  DAYS 

We  will  replace  free  any  part  of  a  Nurs-A-Calf 
feeder  that  is  worn  out  in  normal  usage,  dur¬ 
ing  90  days  from  date  of  purchase.  You  save 
cost  of  new  pails  and  nipples  when  you  use 
Nurs-A-Calf. 

guti  MARKET  TIME  f4  dcufi. 
ADDS  30%  MORE  WEIGHT 


We  will  gladly  give  you  names  and  complete  data  on  what  Nurs-A-Calf  is 
doing  for  dairymen  to  help  them  produce  better,  bigger  calves  at  a  lower 
cost  per  pound  than  by  any  other  method  of  feeding. 


LIKE  A  COW’S  UDDER 

•  NURS-A-CALF  can  be 
hung  at  natural  feeding  level 
which  assures  more  calf  food 
assimilation  and  benefitfrom 
any  type  supplement.  Can’t 
spill — cleans  with  ease. 


Ask  your  dealer 


THIS  coupon 


I  I 

R.L.KUSS  &  COMPANY,  INC.  I 


I 


Dept.  8 


Please  send  me  Q  Nurs-A-Calf  Feeders  at  $3.98 
each  post  paid. 

Please  send  literature  Q 


Findlay,  Ohio  l 

i 


Name  . 

Address  .  .  . 

City  .  State . 

DEALERS— Write  for  franchise  data. 


VAN  DALE  PLASTIC 

SILAGE 

COVERS 

$4.95  up 

Stop  Silage  Spoiling 

Proved  by  thousands  of  farmers  not  a  bit  of' 
rot  under  heavy-duty  4  mil  black  plastic 
covers,  easily  laid  by  one  man.  Lasts  years 
unharmed  by  acid,  freezing,  walking.  Water¬ 
proof  machine  cover  when  silo  is  open. 
ORDER  2  FT.  WIDER  THAN  SILO.  12  ft. 
square  $4.95;  14  ft.  $5.95;  16  ft.  $7.45;  18  ft. 
$9.95;  20  ft.  $11.95;  22  ft.  $14.95.  Trench, 

stack,  machine  covers  3c  per  sq.  ft.  Send 
check  today.  We  pay  postage.  Immediate 
refund  if  not  satisfied. 

VAN  DALE  INC. 

First  in  Silo  Unloaders,  Bunk 
Feeders,  Automatic  Feeding 

DEP’T  N,  WAYZATA,  MINN. 


REYNOLDS  RUB 


....  When  Pain  Strikes  .... 

Reach  for  REYNOLDS  RUB 
The  modern  RUB  so  many  prefer.  .  .Deep 
penetrating  relief  of  pain  due  to  arthritis, 
rheumatism  and  sore,  aching  muscles.  .  . 
greaseless.  .  .stainless.  .  .large  2!/2  oz.  tube 
$1.00  postpaid.  MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE. 

REYNOLDS  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

1245  DEER  PARK  AVE. 
BABYLON,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


BUY  WHOLESALE 

Appliances,  tools,  housewares,  sporting  goods,  watches, 
etc.  Save  up  to  40%  on  your  own  purchases.  Resell  at 
a  profit.  Send  postcard  for  free  catalog  and  wholesale 
price  list.  Brand  Names,  Dept.  B.  Tonawanda,  N..Y. 


-  KODACHROME  PROCESSING  - 

8  mm  roll  or  35  mm  20  exp.  $1.25.  Prompt  Service. 
Write  for  mailer  and  prices.  COLOR  P1X, 
DEPT.  Y.  CPO  BOX  30,  KINGSTON,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


the  PUMP  to  get 


For  dependable,  high-pressure  automatic 
water  service,  nothing  matches  a  Jacuzzi 
jet  pump.  For  shallow  or  deep  wells  to  400 
feet,  Jacuzzi  Jets  provide  self-prim¬ 
ing,  completely  automatic  per¬ 
formance.  No  trouble¬ 
some  belts,  gears.  No 
lubricating.  Only  one 
moving  part  and  it’s 
above  ground. 

Mail  coupon 
for  free 
bulletins. 


JACUZZI  BROS.  INC. 


Upper  Court  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

I  Please  send  free  bulletins  and  name  of  near- 
I  est  dealer. 

s  Name _ _ _  s 

l  Address _ 

E........ . . . . 


SUMMER  SORES 

Chafed  Udders,  Foot  Cracks. 
Wire  Cuts,  Teat  Sores,  Cowpox* 

*Blu-Kote  reduces  pus  formation, 
dries  up  secretions.  It  stays  on:  Ef¬ 
fective  against  both  bacterial  and 
common  fungus  infections.  Pro¬ 
motes  rapid  healing.  4  oz.  dauber 
bottle  $1  at  drug  and  farm  stores 
or  by  mail  postpaid. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO.  •  MORRIS.  N.Y. 


AHTtSUTIC,  PR0UCHVE 
WOUND  0 KISSING 


CTU.  ./'i'  I,  JBM 


Rush  Card  TODAY  for  FREE  OUTFIT! 

Get  into  highly  profitable, repeat-order  shoe  busi¬ 
ness!  Sell  new  line  of  Air-Cushion  comfort  shoes 
to  friends,  neighbors,  folks  at  work!  Over  210 
dress,  sport,  work,  safety  shoe  styles  for 
men.  women.  Never  sold  by  stores.  Just  2  easy 
orders  a  day— in  spare  time— bringyou  $217  extra 
income  a  month  I  No  investment.  Rushnameand 
address  TODAY  for  FREE  SELLING  OUTFIT! 

MASON  SHOE,  Dept.  794$  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis. 
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LONGER 
LIFE 
LOWER 
COST 
BETTER  PROTECTION 

UNADILLA  SILO 


The  wood  Unadilla  is  the 
big  silo  value.  Costs  less  to 
erect  and  maintain ;  gives  you 
more  years  of  surer  protection. 
Nothing  matches  wood  for  insula¬ 
tion,  acid-resistance  or  juice  re¬ 
tension.  And  Unadilla  is  your  best 
wood  buy  .  .  .  Sturdier  lock  dowel 
construction  (wind  and  storm 
resistant) :  Fewer  maintenance 
expenses  (acid-proof  interior) ; 
Safer  (with  built-in  ‘Sure-Grip, 
Sure-Step’  ladder);  Easier  pitch¬ 
ing  (opening  always  at  silage 
level);  Longer  life  (factory-creo- 
soted  pine  or  spruce)  ;  Lower 
in  cost.  See  your  dealer,  or  write 
for  FREE  catalog. 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 
BOX  C-917,  UNADILLA,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


ADD  YEARS  of  LIFE 

To  your  Masonry  or  Steel  Silo 

UNA-LINER 

(Dowelled;  Factory-Creosote  Treated) 

For  far  greater  insulation  and  acid  resistance 

Write  for  Free  folder  Unadilla  Silo,  Box  C-917,  Unadilla,  N.Y. 
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When  adjusted  and  oper¬ 
ated  well 9  there  is  real 

Production  with  a  Corn  Picker 


By  M.  E.  LONG 


The  mechanical  corn  picker  is  one 
of  the  greatest  labor-savers  that  has 
ever  come  to  the  corn  grower.  Like 
most  good  things,  however,  it  is  not 
without  its  shortcomings.  One  of 
these  is  the  fact  that  the  picker 
leaves  a  considerable  amount  of  corn 
in  the  field.  The  picking  efficiency  of 
most  machines  can  be  improved  by 
following  these  suggestions: 

1.  Pick  early.  One  of  the  great  as¬ 
sets  of  the  picker  is  its  ability  to  get 
the  job  done.  However,  do  not  need¬ 
lessly  delay  the  start  of  picking.  Late 
in  the  season  you  will  probably  en¬ 
counter  frozen  ground,  cold  weather, 
and  dried  out,  frozen  or  rotten  stalks. 

2.  Drive  slowly  and  carefully.  Un¬ 
less  the  yield  is  very  light,  any  gear 
higher  than  first  will  crowd  so  much 


6.  Snapping  roll  speed.  Some  pick¬ 
ers  have  a  provision  for  readily 
changing  the  speed  of  the  snapping 
rolls.  If  so,  you  will  find  that  the 
higher  speed  is  a  help  in  extremely 
tall  or  extra  leafy  corn. 

7.  Check  gathering  chains.  The 
proper  tension  is  very  important  on 
these  chains.  Too  loose,  they  may 
come  off  the  sprocket  and  lodge  in 
the  snapping  rolls.  Too  tight,  they 
will  heat  and  eventually  break  or 
cause  the  bearings  in  the  sprockets 
to  overheat.  These  chains  should  also 
be  timed  so  that  the  flights  of  one 
chain  are  half-way  between  those  of 
the  mating  chain.  Eventually,  you 
will  have  to  remove  a  link  to  compen¬ 
sate  for  wear  after  you  use  all  the 
idler  adjustment.  When  you  do  this, 
take  a  link  from  both  the  inner  and 
outer  chains  to  maintain  timing. 

Here  are  some  faults  in  the  husk¬ 
ing  bed  that  should  be  checked, 
along  with  some  possible  solutions 
for  the  difficulties. 

1.  Fault  —  Shelling  too  much.  So¬ 
lutions  —  Increase  tension  on  the 
husking  roll  springs;  if  possible,  re¬ 
duce  speed  of  husking  rolls;  slow 
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Correct  tension  of  the  gathering 
chains  is  necessary  for  long  chain 
life.  It  should  he  checked  periodically 
for  maximum  picking  effectiveness, 

too. 

material  into  the  picker  that  it  can¬ 
not  possibly  handle  it  properly.  A 
slow  speed  will  also  enable  you  to 
keep  on  the  row  more  easily.  You 
cannot  possibly  hope  to  do  a  good 
job  of  picking  if  you  knock  down  a 
lot  of  the  corn  with  the  picker  snouts, 
and  the  ears  never  get  into  the 
picker. 

3.  Keep  gathering  points  close  to 
ground.  The  snouts  must  get  under 
the  down-stalks  and  gently  raise 
them  into  position  for  the  snapping 
rolls,  if  you  are  to  get  those  ears. 
A  rough  or  gullied  field  will  require 
frequent  adjustment  of  snout  height 
but,  here  again,  a  slow  speed  will 
give  you  time  to  make  the  necessary 
adjustments.  Most  new  tractor-picker 
combinations  have  available  a  hy¬ 
draulic  function  to  make  snout  ad¬ 
justment  easier. 

4.  Run  snapping  rolls  as  close  as 
possible.  This  reduces  the  shelling 
losses.  Here,  again,  early  picking 
helps.  As  the  stover  gets  drier  later 
in  the  Fall,  the  rolls  will  have  to  be 
opened  wider  in  order  to  allow  the 
trash  to  pass  through.  Moisture  con¬ 
tent  will  vary  during  the  season,  too. 
For  instance,  right  after  a  rain,  the 
stover  will  have  more  moisture,  and 
the  snapping  rolls  can  be  run  closer 
together.  Some  newer  pickers  pro¬ 
vide  a  lever  and  linkage  system  to 
allow  you  to  adjust  the  roll  spacing 
from  the  tractor  seat,  while  the  pick¬ 
er  is  in  operation. 

5.  Keep  snapping  rolls  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  As  the  rolls  are  used,  they 
tend  to  wear  smooth  and  do  a  less 
satisfactory  job  of  pulling  through 
the  trash.  Especially  in  very  dry  con¬ 
ditions,  more  aggressive  rolls  are 
needed.  Some  manufacturers  provide 
strips  of  rubberized  fabrics  to  be 
wound  spirally  around  the  rolls  to 
increase  their  grip.  Another  method 
is  to  add  beads  to  the  rolls  with  an 
arc  welder.  However,  do  not  overdo 
the  job  or  you  may  have  to  grind 
off  part  of  the  beads  to  keep  from 
shelling  the  corn  excessively. 
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Rubber  strips  spiralled  around  the 
snapping  rolls  increase  a  corn  pick¬ 
er’s  ability  to  pull  trash  through 
during  dry  picking  conditions. 

down  ear  retarder  or  increase  clear¬ 
ance  between  it  and  husking  bed. 

2.  Fault  —  Trash  choking  the  husk¬ 
ing  bed.  Solutions  —  Too  much 
trash  coming  from  snapping  rolls. 
Take  steps  to  increase  trash-cleaning 
ability  of  snapping  rolls,  as  previous¬ 
ly  discussed. 

3.  Fault  —  Trash  in  the  wagon. 
Solutions  —  Ear  retarder  may  be  too 
close  to  husking  bed;  fan  may  not 
be  operating  properly  —  check  belt 
for  slipping,  clogged  air  intake,  or 
lack  of  grease  on  fan  shaft  bearings; 
tension  springs  in  husking  bed  may 
need  adjusting  or  replacing;  driving 
in  second  or  third  gear  will  result  in 


Good  Livestock  Books 

Bovine  Mastitis, 

Little  and  Plastridge . $9.00 

The  Stockman’s  Handbook, 

M.  E.  Ensminger . 8.50 

Feeds  and  Feeding, 

F.  B.  Morrisson . 9.50 

Breeding  Better  Livestock, 

Rice  and  Andrews .  7.00 

Beef  Cattle, 

Roscoe  Snapp  .  6.50 

Introductory  Animal  Science, 

W.  P.  Garrigus .  6.50 

Sheep  Science, 

Wm.  G.  Kammlade . 6.50 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 


overloading  of  picker  and  poor  clean¬ 
ing,  as  well  as  increasing  field  losses. 

Many  of  these  items  require  so 
little  time  to  accomplish  that  they 
may  often  seem  unimportant.  How¬ 
ever,  you  will  be  well  repaid  in 
extra  corn  for  the  small  amount  of 
time  required  to  keep  your  picker 
in  proper  adjustment. 

The  corn  picker  is  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  machines  on  the  farm. 
The  following  rules,  if  followed 
closely,  may  well  save  you  a  hand, 
a  foot,  or  even  your  life,  this  Fall. 

1.  Always  shut  off  picker  to  clean, 
adjust,  or  lubricate  it.  Better  yet, 
shut  off  tractor  engine  also.  If  you 
then  want  to  rotate  some  part  of 
picker  to  reach  a  grease  fitting,  en¬ 
gage  PTO  lever  and  use  starter,  with 
ignition  switch  in  “off”  position. 

2.  Never  use  a  cornstalk  or  a  stick 
to  clear  snapping  rolls,  while  picker 
is  running.  The  rolls  take  in  stalks 
at  a  rate  of  seven  feet  per  second. 
You  cannot  let  loose  of  a  stick  (that 
is  probably  not  over  three  feet  long) 
in  half  a  second.  The  snapping  rolls 
are  designed  to  remove  ears  from 
stalk,  but  they  will  remove  hands 
just  as  readily. 

3.  Keep  all  safety  shields  in  place. 
They  are  provided  by  the  manufact¬ 
urer  for  your  protection,  not  as  a 
hindrance  in  adjustment  or  lubri¬ 
cation. 

4.  Carry  a  fire  extinguisher  and  a 
first  aid  kit  on  the  picker.  You  may 
never  need  either  one  but  they  are 
cheap  insurance. 

5.  Use  a  metal  sediment  bulb  on 
the  tractor  to  reduce  the  fire  hazard 
from  possible  breakage  of  the  glass 
bow. 

6.  Keep  shucks  away  from  the  hot 
exhaust  manifold  and  muffler. 

7.  Wear  only  clothes  that  fit 
snugly  and  do  not  have  any  loose 
pockets  or  sleeves. 

8.  Do  not  try  to  pick  corn  in 
stormy  or  “bad”  weather.  The  few 
extra  loads  of  corn  are  not  worth  a 
hand  or  foot. 


Control  of  snapping-roll  spacing  is 
safe  and  convenient  when  done  from 
the  tractor  seat.  When  the  rolls  clog, 
they  can  be  quickly  opened  for  safe 
cleaning. 
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NEW  JERSEY 

Sept.  9  —  Sussex  County  Farm 
Tour,  sponsored  by  N.  E.  Hay  Drying 
Assn.,  10  A.M.,  Ideal  Farms,  Augusta. 

Sept.  21  —  Deerfield  Valley  Farm¬ 
ers’  Day,  Wilmington,  Vt. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Aug.  31  —  11th  Annual  Sheep  Field 
Day,  Wyoming  -  Lackawanna  Wool 
Prod.  Co-op.,  NEPA  Grounds,  Tunk- 
hannock. 

Sept.  24  —  Countywide  Dairy  Day, 
Arden  Fair  Grounds,  Washington. 

Oct.  22-24  —  Western  Penna.  Junior 
Livestock  Show  and  Sale,  Pittsburgh. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 
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They’ve  been  doing  it  for  decades  with 
dairy  cattle .  Now  it  comes  to  beef: 

Classification  for  Angus  Type 


By  J.  I.  MILLER 


In  an  official  beef  program  operat¬ 
ing  in  New  York  State  since  1947, 
approximately  40  herds  with  2,000 
Aberdeen-Angus  cattle  have  been 
classified  for  type.  Conducted  by  the 
New  York  Angus  Association  as  a 
service  to  its  members,  the  work  is 
based  upon  unofficial  classification 
started  with  the  Cornell  University 
beef  cattle  in  1944.  The  details  of  it 
are  an  outgrowth  of  a  rating  system 
set  up  for  a  state  heifer  sale  in  1946. 
The  program  provides  the  first  offi¬ 
cial  beef-herd  classification  on  a  su¬ 
pervised  statewide  basis. 

Classification  of  beef  cattle  for 


Dale  Fletcher  (r.),  Pine  Plains, 
Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.,  one  of  New 
York’s  Angus  classifiers,  discussed 
the  national  program  recently  ivith 
Frank  Gwerder  of  California. 

body  type  is  also  of  considerable 
national  interest.  The  American  An¬ 
gus  Association  recently  approved  a 
program,  ancf  it  has  appointed  a 
classification  committee  to  work  on 
plans  for  nationwide  service.  An 
Angus  classification  program  may  be 
in  effect  nationally  by  next  year.  The 
classification  committee  met  recently 
at  Cornell  University  to  discuss  the 
plan,  to  make  recommendations  to 
the  Angus  directors,  and  to  study 
Cornell  cattle  already  officially  class¬ 
ified  under  the  New  York  State  pro¬ 
gram.  Among  others,  the  committee 
consists  of  these  breeders  and  college 
men:  Albert  Seiling,  Ontario,  Can.; 
Robert  Williams,  Michigan;  Dale 


Fletcher,  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y.;  John 
Lathrop,  Blandford,  Mass.;  Dr.  R.  H. 
Nelson  of  Michigan  State  University, 
and  Dr.  J.  I.  Miller  of  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity. 

The  basic  purpose  of  herd  classifi¬ 
cation  for  beef  cattle  is  to  enable 
breeders  to  produce  superior  breed¬ 
ing  stock  with  greater  efficiency  and 
more  profit.  Superior  purebreds,  in 
turn,  will  improve  the  producing 
potential  of  all  beef  cattle,  including 
grade  or  commercial  cattle.  The 
purebred  dairy  cattle  organizations 
have  had  successful  type  classifica¬ 
tion  programs  on  a  national  basis  for 
many  years,  and  the  New  York  An¬ 
gus  work  is  quite  similar  to  them. 

In  the  New  York  program,  a  com¬ 
petent  cattleman  gives  an  official 
type  rating  to  all  eligible  breeding 
cattle  in  a  herd  on  the  basis  of  the 
official  scale  of  points  appearing  on 
this  page.  Emphasizing  five  major 
areas  of  the  animal,  the  rating  gives 
information  of  much  use  to  the  beef 
cattle  breeder.  Overall  final  ratings 
are  Excellent,  Very  Good,  Good  Plus, 
Good,  Fair,  and  Poor.  Most  of  the 
classifying  so  far  done  has  been  by 
Dale  Fletcher  of  Pine  Plains  and 
John  Lathrop  of  Blandford,  Mass., 
both  very  capable  beef  men  whose 
services  the  Association  has  indeed 
been  fortunate  to  have.  Their  long 
years  of  Angus  experience  are  avail¬ 
able  to  herd  owners  at  nominal  cost; 
frequently  they  advise  on  other 
phases  of  an  owner’s  beef  operations, 
too. 

In  New  York,  the  only  cattle  eli¬ 
gible  for  official  classification  are  (1) 
females  who  have  produced  at  least 
one  calf,  and  (2)  herd  sires  over  16 
months  of  age.  Upon  request  by  the 
herd  owner,  unofficial  classifications 
are  sometimes  given  for  younger 
cattle,  however.  To  determine  even¬ 
tual  accuracy  of  classification  at 
young  ages,  all  breeding  cattle  over 
10  months  of  age  in  the  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity  herd  have  been  regularly 
classified  for  many  years,  and  results 


Standard  of  Excellence  for  Angus  Cattle 

A.  GENERAL  BEEF  TYPE— 32  points 

Attractive  appearance  with  impressive  beefiness,  vigor,  style  and  symmetry. 
Possessing  to  a  high  degree  the  general  characteristics  of  conformation,  naturai 
fleshing  and  quality  desired  in  slaughter  cattle  combined  with  the  size  and  rugged¬ 
ness  desired  in  breeding  cattle. 

1.  Size — well  developed  according  to  age,  condition,  and  sex.  Evidence  of 
ample  ruggedness,  vigor  and  early  maturity. 

2.  Form — broad;  deep;  moderately  low-set  and  compact.  A  symmetrical  bal¬ 
anced,  smooth  appearance.  Top  straight,  shoulders  moderately  compact; 
flanks  full.  Bull  should  possess  pronounced  masculinity.  Females  should  show 
moderate,  refinement  and  combine  all  feminine  characteristics  indicative  of 
being  a  good  producer  including  a  good  udder. 

3.  Fleshing — ample  amount  considering  age;  breeding  performance;  general 
feeding  and  management.  Flesh  covering  mellow  and  uniformly  distributed. 
Absence  of  objectionable  patches  and  rolls  on  fat  cattle. 

4.  Quality— general  smoothness  and  trimness  of  all  body  parts;  bone  clean-cut 
Hide  pliable,  of  medium  thickness  with  a  good  coat  of  hair. 

B.  HEAD  AND  NECK— 12  points 


General  appearance  of  style  and  breediness  with  all  features  contributing  to  ex¬ 
cellence  in  beef  character  and  breed  character. 


Head— broad;  moderately  short;  slightly  dished;  and  clean-cut.  Poll  well 
defined.  Eyes  full  and  bright.  Muzzle  wide  and  jaws  deep.  Ears  of  medium  size 
and  slightly  erect.  Neck  short,  full  and  blending  smoothly  into  the  shoulders 
Throat  clean. 

C.  BODY— 30  points 


D. 


Large  in  proportion  to  general  size  with  ample  and  uniform  width  down  the  top 
Moderately  close  ribbed;  deep  and  with  strong  constitution. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 


Chest— wide  on  floor  and  deep.  Well  filled  back  of  shoulders.  Front  legs  well 
apart.  Brisket  without  undue  flabbiness 


Back— broad,  level  and  straight.  Good  covering  of  smooth  natural  flesh. 
Ribs— well  sprung  with  plenty  of  length  to  give  depth  to  body.  Neatly  joined 
at  the  crops  and  loin.  Covered  with  smooth  natural  flesh  well  down  on  ribs. 
Loin — broad,  level,  thick  and  smooth.  Reasonably  close  coupled. 


HINDQUARTERS— 16  points 


Long,  full  and  meaty  giving  a  balanced  appearance  to  the  animal 
from  both  the  side  and  rear.  Smooth  and  level  on  top. 


when  viewed 


E. 


1. 

2. 

3. 


Hooks — level,  smooth,  well  laid  in  and  covered  with  flesh. 

Rump— long,  wide,  level;  tailhead  smooth  with  tail  coming  neatly  out  of  the 
bony  on  a  line  with  the  back.  y  °  ule 


Thighs— broad,  deep  thick  and  full,  carrying  well  down  to  the  hocks.  Twis 
deep  and  full  with  a  well-rounded  appearance. 


FEET  AND  LEGS— 10  points 


Correct  bone  structure  and  station  insuring  a  straight, 
soundness. 


easy  walk  and 


continued 


Legs  correctly  and  squarely  placed,  bone  strong.  Hocks  correctly  set,  stroi 
and  clean  cut.  Feet  well  rounded  with  deep  heels.  Toes  same  size.  Active  ar 
sound  in  feet  and  legs.  (If  not,  the  overall  classification  may  be  lowered  oi 
grsuG. ) 
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Put  “Chains” 


on  your  cows 


Prevent  slips  and  falls  with  Barn  Calcite 


You  can  help  prevent  profit- wrecking  animal  injuries,  caused  by 
slipping,  when  you  spread  a  thin  layer  of  Lime  Crest  Non-Skid 
Barn  Calcite  on  your  dairy  barn  floor.  With  Barn  Calcite  you 
put  "chains”  on  your  cows,  give  them  firm  footing,  prevent 
nervousness  that  can  reduce  milk  flow. 


Barn  Calcite  also  helps  you  keep  your  barn  clean  and  sanitary, 
and  increases  the  fertilizer  value  of  the  manure. 


It  doesn’t  cost,  it  pays  to  use  Lime  Crest  Barn  Calcite! 


See  your  local  dealer  for 

LIME  CREST  PRODUCTS 

Made  by  limestone  products  corp.  of  America,  newton,  n.  j. 
World’s  Largest  Producer  of  Crystalline  Calcite  Products 


BEST 
by 

TEST 

“Early  Detection” 
may  save  a  good 
cow.  Sold  all  over 
the  World.  50 
Brom  Thymol  Mas¬ 
titis  Detectors  for 
$1.00.  Sole  Mfgs. 
Corp.,  Sidway  Bldg.,  Buffalo  3,  N.  Y. 


/ —  STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  BLDGS 
i  — F0R  ALL  purposes 

SECTIONAL  UTILITY  BLOGS. 
AND  GARAGES 

Easily  erected  •Quick  Delivery 
Shipped  anywhere  •  Send  lor  Folder 

JOHN  COOPER  CO,', 
2nd  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

DEALERS  WANTED  ■  i  r i J 


TOpP  Beacon  Milling’s 
It  newest  booklet  on 

balanced  home  grown  dairy  rations 


Written  for 

Northeastern  Dairymen 

This  comprehensive  booklet  gives  you  valuable 
information  on  how  best  to  use  home  grown  grains 
for  maximum  effectiveness  and  economy.  The  text 
covers  low  to  high  protein  rations  ...  a  concise, 
easy  to  follow  chart  lists  the  important  factors  in 
making  balanced  rations.  Send  for  your  copy  today. 


Mail  this  coupon  for  your  FREE  copy  to: 
Beacon  Milling  Co. 

13  Lake  Street 
Cayuga,  New  York 

Name  . 


* 


Address 


September  7,  1957 
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In  1951,  when  only  16,  Charles  Anken  was  high  4-H  Dairy 
Judge  in  the  U.S.  on  all  breeds.  Now  owner  of  5  5  Holstein 
milkers,  Charlie  purchased  his  own  200-acre  farm  in  Holland 
Patent,  N.Y.,  with  the  help  of  Co-op  Farm  Credit  just  a  year  after 
high  school  graduation.  A  fine  example  of  young,  aggressive 
leadership  in  agriculture,  he  credits  much  of  his  success  to  the 
interest  and  help  given  to  him  by  the  local  association  office  at 
New  Hartford,  N.Y. 


4 - LONG  TERM - ► 

t 

LOW 
COST 
* 

FEDERAL  LAND  BANK 
MORTGAGE  LOANS 

thru  your  local  National 
Farm  loan  Association  ' 


THRIFTY 
OPERATING 
LOANS  thru 


wjrff 

A  • , 

fey 


your  local  Production 
Credit  Association 


See  your  local  associa¬ 
tions  or  write:  Dept. 
R-100,  310  State  Street, 
Springfield,  Mass. 


Federal  Land  Bank  and  Production  Credit  Loans 


great  silos 

to  choose  from 


Craine 


n 


silos 


great  name 

to  remember 

Only  Craine  has  the  right  silo  for  every 
farm  . . .  every  kind  of  feeding.  WRITE 
FOR  YOUR  FREE  CATALOG  AND 
EASY  TERMS. 

Craine,  Inc.,  Dept.  R-917,  Norwich,  N.Y. 


CATCH  ’EM  CUHU/C 

AND  UNHURT!  - - 


AMAZING 
HAVAHART  TRAP 
CATCHES  MORE 
Hats,  Coons, 

Squirrels,  etc. 

CANT  HARM 
Children  £  Pets 

Huaiaae  HAVAHART  Trap  captures  animats  alive— 
without  any  damage  to  them,  to  you,  to  your  children!. 
Takes  raiding  rats,  rabbits,  squirrels,  skunks,  weasels, 
trunk.  coo 03,  etc.  Straying  pets  and  poultry  released 
unhurt.  Fully  guaranteed.  Easy  to  set — open  ends  give 
animal  confidence.  No  jaws  or  springs  to  break.  Rust¬ 
proof.  Sizes  for  all  needs.  Send  today  for  valuable  FREE 
36-page  booklet  on  trapping  secrets  (price  list  included). 

I H  AV  AH  ART.  1 05— S  Water  St..  Ossining.  N.  Y» 

—NEW  BUFFALO  CORN  FIELD  SHELLERS - 

Three  Trailer  Models.  Write  for  Literature. 

FLEISCHER  MFG.,  COLUMBUS.  NEBRASKA 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  Security 

Without  Torturous  Truss  Wearing 

An  “eye-opening”  revelation  in  sensible  and 
comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection 
may  be  yours  for  the  asking,  without  cost  or 
obligation.  Simply  send  name  and  address, 
and  full  details  of  the  new  and  d  fferent  Rice 
Method  will  be  sent  you  Free.  Without  hard 
flesh  gouging  pads  or  tormenting  pressure, 
here’s  a  Support  that  has  brought  joy  and 
comfort  to  thousands — by  releasing  them 
from  Trusses  with  springs  and  straps,  that 
bind  and  cut.  Designed  to  securely  hold  a 
rupture  up  and  in  where  it  belongs  and  yet 
give  freedom  of  body  and  genuine  comfort. 
For  complete  information — write  todayl 

WILLIAM  S..RICE,  Inc. 
Dept.  64-G,  Adams,  N.Y- 


HOW  TO  EARN 
EXTRA  PROFITS  WITH 
YOUR  OWN  BUSINESS 


*  Land  Forming  •  Excavating  •  Ditching 
•  Dozing  •  Conservation  Work 


A  guaranteed,  low  cost  USED  tractor  puts  yot^ 
in  the  contracting  business  for  yourself  .  .  . 
pays  you  year  ’round  profits  on  and  off  the 
farm!  Write  today  to  Sam  A.  Cook  for  details. 


Equipment 

Companies 


372S  N.  Front  St.,  Harrisburg  Pa. 

8  Big  Outlets  Serving  N.Y.,  Vt.(  Pa. 


FALSE  TEETH 
WEARERS 

Your  loose,  worn,  old  or  chipped  plate 
can  become  a  perfect-fitting ,  beauty-pink 
plastic  denture  practically  overnight . 
Send  name  and  address  for  FREE  details. 

TRU-GRtP  DENTAL  LABORATORY.  Dept.1  J  -2 

127  No.  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago  2,  IIIImS 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  " square  deal. "  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  „•  s 


RAW  WOOL  WANTED 

MONTGOMERY  WORSTED  MILLS  INC. 
MONTGOMERY,  ORANGE  CO.,  NEW  YORK 


show  that  it  is  reliable  at  about  15 
months  of  age.  Repeatability  of  the 
rating  is  somewhat  higher,  neverthe¬ 
less,  for  older  animals. 

Type  classification  has  been  a 
popular  and  useful  breeding  tool  for 
New  York  Angus  men  for  10  years. 
While  because  ratings  are  not  per¬ 
mitted  in  advertising  or  for  sale  pur¬ 
poses  the  program  has  no  current 
promotion  value,  it  has  proven  worth¬ 
while  for  two  basic  reasons:  (1)  each 
breeding  animal  in  the  herd  has  a 
uniform,  unbiased  rating  on  type, 
and  type  records  accumulated  over 
the  years  give  the  owner  an  accu¬ 
rate  knowledge  of  his  herd  through 
several  generations;  and  (2)  the 
productivity  record  of  individual 
cows,  family  lines,  and  sires  is  avail¬ 
able  for  comparison,  to  serve  as  a 
basis  for  selecting  herd  replacements, 
and  for  eliminating  poor  cattle  from 
the  breeding  herd. 


While  the  term,  type,  does  embrace 
the  factor  of  size — and  size  is  con¬ 
sidered  on  the  score  card,  it  is  never¬ 
theless  recommended  that  cattle  be 
weighed  and  that  weights  be  recorded 
along  with  type  ratings.  Breeding 
cattle  need  good  size  as  much  as  they 
do  other  qualities  for  efficient  and 
profitable  production  of  beef.  The 
herd  owner  who  furnishes  an  accu¬ 
rate  and  unbiased  appraisal  of  type 
along  with  rate  of  gain  and  mature 
weights  does  a  fine  job  for  his  cus¬ 
tomers. 

Improvement  of  beef  cattle,  as  for 
all  livestock,  is  a  slow,  challenging 
endeavor.  Herd  classification,  or  type 
grading,  of  cattle  in  working  condi¬ 
tions  and  under  a  planned  program 
can  be  very  useful  to  the  breeder. 
Because,  too,  it  can  benefit  all  who 
like  to  eat  good  beef,  its  worth  can 
be  considered  almost  universal. 


Frank  Richards,  (r.)  secretary  of  the  American  Angus  Associatioyi,  checked 
classification  of  a  cow  at  Cornell  University  recently  with  Dean  Emeritus 
H.  H.  Kildee  of  Iowa  State  College  (center)  and  Professor  J.  I.  Miller  of 


Cornell’s  animal  husbandry  department. 


Nurse  Cows  For  Calves 


My  “new”  method  of  calf  raising 
is  about  as  new  as  the  ice  age.  But 
I  have  tried  nearly  all  the  modern 
methods  of  raising  calves,  and  none 
has  been  anywhere  near  as  successful 
as  this  natural  old-time  method  of 
nursing. 

At  Mulhocaway  Farm,  we  put  three 
or  four  of  our  Guernsey  calves,  as 
nearly  the  same  age  as  possible,  on 
one  nurse  cow,  the  number  depend¬ 
ing  on  how  heavy  the  cow  is  milking. 
They  stay  on  about  six  weeks,  the 
exact  time  being  determined  mostly 
by  how  fast  other  new  calves  are 
coming  on.  When  one  batch  is  moved 
out,  another  is  moved  in.  The  cow, 
once  she  gets  used  to  the  idea  of  be¬ 
ing  a  nurse  cow,  raises  no  objection 
at  all.  In  between  batches,  or  when 
the  calf  group  is  not  at  full  strength, 
we  may,  of  course,  also  have  to  resort 
to  actually  milking  the  cow.  The 
calves  are,  in  a  sense,  creep  fed  both 
hay  and  grain;  a  bar  keeps  the  nurse 
cow  out  of  supplies  available  to 
them  at  the  rear  of  each  pen.  When 
the  nurse  cows  go  out  on  pasture, 


the  calves  run  out  in  a  yard. 

We  reduce  health  problems  in 
calves  to  a  minimum  by  this  method. 
I  am  also  convinced  that  we  get  less 
sucking  among  heifers  later  on.  The 
savings  in  medication  are  very  sig¬ 
nificant  and,  where  the  box  stalls  are 
cleaned  only  at  two-  or  three-month 
intervals,  the  savings  in  labor  are 
very  important,  too. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  ledger  is 
the  cost  of  maintaining  the  cows,  of 
course;  but  I  am  sure  this  is  more 
than  offset  by  the  value  in  agreeably 
being  able  to  keep  good  old  cows  around 
for  their  calves.  In  a  purebred  herd, 
we  tend  to  collect  old  brood  matrons 
who  find  it  hard  to  live  either  in 
regular  milking  stalls  or  with  the 
herd.  This  wet-nursing  job  in  com¬ 
fortable  quarters  is  perfect  for  them. 

We  do  not  put  a  cow  on  the  job, 
until  she  is  definitely  gotten  with 
calf.  Old  cows  are  hard  to  settle  any¬ 
way,  and  they  may  not  come  into 
heat  at  all  when  calves  are  sucking 
them.  Lloyd  B.  Wescott 

Hunterdon  Co.,  N.  J. 


County  Agent  Conven¬ 
tion  in  Boston, Oct.  13-17 

The  1957  Convention  of  the  Nat¬ 
ional  Association  of  County  Agricul¬ 
tural  Agents  will  be  held  at  the 
Sheraton  Hotel  in  Boston,  Mass., 
October  13-17. 

The  program  will  include:  business 
sessions;  concert  by  60  members  of 
the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra;  tours  to 
points  of  interest  in  Boston  and  vi¬ 
cinity;  and  speakers.  Leaders  in  the 
fields  of  agricultural  education,  gov¬ 
ernment  and  business  will  address 
the  convention  at  which  some  1,500 
agents  are  expected. 
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Fall  Management  of  the  Flock 

Now  is  a  time  to  start  with  sheep  and 
give  ewes  and  rams  some  special  care . 

By  THOMAS  L.  KING 

September  is  a  good  time  to  think  ture  or  by  giving  them  a  half-pound 


about  sheep  management.  Breeding 
is  generally  done  soon  in  the  Fall, 
and  it  is  then  that  preparations  ac¬ 
tually  begin  for  next  year’s  lamb 
crop.  Care  and  management  from 
breeding  until  lambing  time  to  a 
large  extent  determine  the  size  and 
quality  of  the  lamb  crop  and,  con¬ 
sequently,  the  success  of  the  whole 
sheep  enterprise. 

For  these  reasons,  Fall  is  also  a 
good  time  to  start  a  flock.  The  ideal 
economic  size  is  40  to  50  ewes;  this 
number  can  be  serviced  by  one  ram. 
The  cost  of  a  ram  used  on  a  flock  of 
this  size  is  spread  over  a  larger  num¬ 
ber  of  lambs.  If  a  man  is  starting 
without  previous  sheep  experience, 
however,  it  would  be  better  to  start 
with  a  dozen  ewes  and  get  a  year’s 
preparation  on  a  small  scale  before 
expanding  the  flock  to  full  size. 

Market  Lamb  Production 

For  market  lamb  production,  the 
major  activity  of  the  sheep  industry, 
one  should  start  with  crossbred  or 
grade  commercial  ewes;  they  cost 
much  less  than  purebred  ewes.  But 
the  ram  should  always  be  a  good 
registered  purebred.  Because  he  can 
be  expected  to  cost  considerably  more 
than  a  ewe  anyway,  it  is  poor  econo¬ 
my  to  skimp  on  his  quality.  The  ewes 
are  only  one-half  the  flock;  the  ram 
is  the  entire  other  half.  Fifty  ewes 
at  $25  cost  $1,250,  and  they  contribute 
half  of  the  heredity  to  the  lambs. 
The  ram  contributes  just  as  much. 
Even- if  you  pay  $200  for  him,  he  still 
returns  six  times  as  much  per  dollar 
invested  as  the  ewes.  If  he  is  a  good, 
his  fine  qualities  are  transmitted  to 
75  lambs.  If  he  is  a  poor,  the  damage 
shows  up  in  75  lambs.  Nobody  can 
afford  to  use  an  inferior  ram. 

Another  way  to  start  a  flock  is  to 
purchase  bred  ewes.  In  this  way  one 
can  defer  purchase  of  a  ram  for  a 
year.  If  this  is  done,  of  course,  one 
should-  never  take  ewes  away  from 
the  ram  until  they  have  had  ample 
time  to  become  bred;  less  than  two 
months  will  likely  result  in  some  un¬ 
bred  ewes. 

The  most  valuable  cuts  in  the  lamb 
carcass  are  the  legs.  Plump,  well- 
filled-  hind  quarters  are  the  desirable 
kind.  The  sheep  lives  on  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  roughage,  so  plently  of  heart 
girth  and  belly  room  are  necessary 
for  the  ewe  to  carry  enough  feed  to 
support  her  lambs.  She  should  be 
deep  and-  full.  She  should  stand 
squarely  on  her  hooves,  too,  not  rolled 
over  on  the  side  or  back  on  the 
heel,  as  with  broken  pasterns.  Avoid 
limpers,  and  examine  hooves  for  foot 
rot.  Also  examine  udders  for  mastitis 
damage. 

Beginners  will  find  their  first  lamb¬ 
ing  season  easier  if  they  start  with 
ewes  that  have  lambed  at  least  once. 
Even  ewes  that  are  four  or  five  years 
old  are  especially  good  to  start  with 
when  they  can  be  purchased  with  an 
allowance  for  age. 

Worm  the  Flock 

Before  turning  sheep  on  pasture, 
drench  them  with  phenothiazine  for 
worms.  For  two  or  three  days,  while 
they  are  passing  the  worms,  they 
should  be  kept  on  a  piece  of  ground 
which  is  not  to  be  used  for  pasture 
during  the  next  few  weeks.  Here,  and 
every  day  for  the  rest  of  their  lives, 
a  phenothiazine-salt  mixture  should 
be  kept  before  them. 

Most  breeds  of  sheep  start  breed¬ 
ing  after  the  first  cool  nights  in  late 
September  and  early  October.  About 
three  weeks  before  the  ram  is  turned 
in,  he  and  the  ewes  should  be  flushed 
by  putting  them  on  good,  lush  pas- 
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of  grain  per  head  per  day  to  bring 
them  into  gaining  condition.  This  will 
give  more,  better  and  earlier  lambs. 
Most  shepherds  also  like  to  shear  the 
ram  before  breeding  begins. 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  take  care 
of  flushing  the  ewes,  and  to  provide 
Fall  pasture,  is  to  plant  rye  early  in 
September,  providing  about  one  acre 
for  each  five  or  six  ewes.  If  the  field 
connects  with  the  barnyard,  so  much 
the  better;  if  the  ewes  can  be  allowed 
to  roam  over  it  all  Winter  they  get 
the  necessary  excercise  to  keep  them 
in  condition  for  lambing. 

From  breeding  time  until  lambing 
time,  the  ewes  should  have  plenty  of 
pasture  and  whatever  supplemental 
feed  is  necessary  to  keep  them  gain¬ 
ing  weight  moderately.  They  should 
not  be  allowed  to  get  too  fat.  For  the 
last  six  weeks  before  lambing,  feed 
them  half  a  pound  of  grain  per  day. 

Just  before  the  grazing  season  is 
over,  drench  the  flock  again  with 
phenothiazine  so  that  most  of  the 
worms  will  be  left  outside  the  barn¬ 
yard.  Internal  parasites  are  by  far 
the  worst  health  problem.  Neglect  in 
keeping  them  under  control  is  the 
most  certain  way  to  fail  with  sheep. 
Most  common  worms  are  kept  under 
control  by  the  phenothiazine  drench 
every  two  months  during  the  pasture 
season,  along  with  keeping  the  pheno¬ 
thiazine-salt  mixture  before  them  at 
all  times.  But  this  program  does  not 
control  tapeworms.  If  tapeworm  seg¬ 
ments  are  seen  in  the  droppings — 
they  look  like  grains  of  rice — then 
the  sheep  should  be  drenched- with  a 
copper  sulfate-nicotine  sulfate  mix¬ 
ture. 

Sheep  Ticks 

The  most  common  external  para¬ 
site  of  sheep  is  the  tick.  A  small, 
flat,  circular  creature  about  an  eighth 
inch  in  diameter,  it  may  be  found 
anywhere  in-  the  fleece  or  on  the  skin. 
Ticks  do  a  great  deal  of  damage  by 
sucking  blood.  Yet,  they  are  very 
easy  to  control;  use  rotenone  powder. 
Cut  a  piece  of  burlap  about  a  foot 
square,  pour  a  cupful  of  rotenone 
powder  into  the  center,  bring  the 
edges  together  and  tie  a  string  just 
above  the  powder.  Then  use  it  like 
a  powder  puff  on  the  backs  of  the 
sheep  after  crowding  them  into  a 
corner  of  the  barn. 

Sheep  ticks  bother  just  sheep,  and 
they  are  spread  only  from  one  sheep 
to  another.  So  are  most  sheep  dis¬ 
eases,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  For  this 
reason,  all  new  sheep  brought  onto 
the  farm  should  be  isolated  for  a 
couple  of  weeks;  drench  them  and 
also  dust  them  with  rotenone.  Trim 
the  hooves,  too  and  examine  them  for 
soreness. 

Fall  is  also  a  good  time  to  look 
ahead  to  winter  needs.  The  sheep  will 
require  shelter  from  rain  and  snow. 
Any  open  shed  is  sufficient,  but  it 
should  be  on  well-drained  ground 
so  as  to  keep  the  bedding  dry.  Sheep 
have  a  natural  tendency  to  crowd  in 
going  through  doors,  and  this  can 
cause  abortion  or  hernia  in  pregnant 
ewes.  For  this  reason,  doors  or  gates 
should  be  at  least  four  feet,  and  pre¬ 
ferably  six  feet,  wide.  Sheep  should 
not  have  to  go  over  sills  or  other 
obstructions  either. 

To  estimate  winter  feed  require¬ 
ments,  figure  three  pounds  of  hay 
per  head  per  day  from  the  end  of  the 
pasture  season  to  the  beginning  of 
the  next.  Plan  also  on  half  a  pound 
of  grain  per  day  for  six  weeks  before 
lambing,  and  two  pounds  per  day 
from  lambing  to  pasture.  If  you  plan 
to  feed  corn  silage  instead  of  grain 
and  hay,  expect  a  sheep  to  eat  about 
a  seventh  as  much  as  one  cow. 


HAVER  LY 


Semi-Direct  Expansion 

Bulk  Milk  Coolers 
Exclusive  Features 


Cools  milk  without  mechanical  refrigeration  and 
*  without  electricity. 

The  temperature  of  milk  always  goes  down, 
never  goes  up  between  milkings. 

Continuous  24  hours  a  day,  cream  line  cooling. 

A  No  heat  ever  reaches  milk  through  walls  or 
bottom. 

C  No  mechanical  agitation  necessary  between 
milkings 

LEARN  HOW  TO  SAVE  TIME,  WORK,  AND  MONEY. 
REDUCE  OPERATING  COSTS  YEAR  AFTER  YEAR. 


HAVERLY  EQUIPMENT  DIVISION  P  N  V 

JOHN  WOOD  COMPANY 

208  South  Geddes  Street,  Syracuse  4,  New  York 
Gentlemen : 

MILK  COnOLERSP'ete  information  on  HAVERLY  SEMI-DIRECT  EXPANSION  EULK 


NAME  ... 
ADDRESS 


LIGHTNING 

ELECTRA  SYSTEMS 
INSTALLED  ANYWHERE 

HOMES,  FARM  BLDGS.,  FIRE  ALARMS 
CHURCHES,  SCHOOLS,  EXTINGUISHERS 
INDUSTRIAL  BLDGS. 

75  WEATHERVANE  DESIGNS  -  MARKERS 
Write  for  booklets— estimates  Dpt.  ER 

ELECTRA  PROTECTION  COMPANY,  INC. 

ALBANY.  N.  Y. 

Openings  for  representatives  — full  or  part  time 


SCHOOL  BUSES 

We  have  available  now  60  passenger  units 
to  meet  New  York  and  all  New  England  re¬ 
quirements.  Please  call  early,  as  the  supply 
is  getting  short. 

TRANSIT  SALES  &  SERVICE,  INC, 

451  Kings  Highway,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Ask  for  — 

FRANK  T.  MEE,  JR.,  Vice-Pres. 
Telephone  Edison  3-4139 


.-,w.-.w.-,-.sssw  . 


CEDAR 

LOG  HOMES 

$(200  UP 

Our  Plans  or  Yours 

Send  for  Brochure  RN. 

WARD  CABIN  CO.,  Houlton.  Maine 
N.  Y.  Office  136  W.  42  St.  LO  4-3738 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  ; 


SAVE  30% 


ON  GUARANTEED* 

Irotary  tractors! 


laithiueJ 

els 

:  used" 


Oirect  factory-lo-you  fine*. - 

Mows  Lawn  •  Hauls  in  the  field.  High  quality  maithm* 
Scythes  *  Roller  All  steel  construction  Models  Turn 
Sulky  ■  Sprays  2'i  to  3‘,;  HP.  Engines  used;* 
Mulches  Briggs  4.  Stratton.  Clinton  an 

AC  Power  Generator  Koh,er-  Extra  big  Good. veto  tiret 
AC  rower  Generofor  Rever$e  and  tu,|  differential.  Auto, 
rlows  Snow  niatic  clutch.  Power  take  oft  Wa*5 
Cuts  Wood  tionwide  acclaim.  Act  now  (0  datf- 
free  trial.  Absolutely  nc  risk 

CULTILLER  MFG.  CO.. 

162-C  CHURCH  ST.. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK,  N.  J. 


You  can’t  buy  a  finer  stock  tank— 
than  the  CELINA  round  end  Tube- 
Top  tank. 

Tube-Top  construction  with  double 
locked  seam  bottoms.  Made  of  20 
gauge  steel — with  a  new  and  denser 
uniform  zinc  coating.  No  uncoated 
spots  to  start  early  corrosion.  Hori¬ 
zontal  and  vertical  corrugations  to 


add  strength.  Available  with  one  or* 
more  built-in  waterers,  equipped  with 
automatic  float  valves,  if  wanted, — 
for  watering  hogs  and  sheep.  Wide 
range  of  sizes  and  capacities. 

See  your  dealer  today — let  him  show 
you  CELINA  .  .  .  the  finest! 


THE  CELINA  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  CELINA,  OHIO 


SEE  CELINA  FIRST  | 
FOR  THE  FINEST  * 


Self  Feeders — Hog  Waterers — Stock  Tanks — (with 
or  without  hog  waterers) — Hog  Troughs — Feeding  Fens 
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BABY  CHICKS 

Every  week  in  the 
year.  Sunnybrook’s 
batteries  of  incuba¬ 
tors  are  hatching 
thousands  of  the 
nicest  baby  chicks 
you’ve  ever  seen. 

They  are  from  the 
leading  egg  laying 
strains  in  America — 
strains  famous  for 
big  eggs  —  at  low 
feed  cost  —  long  time 
production — no  brood¬ 
iness — high  fivabil- 
ity  and  rapid  devel¬ 
opment.  We  have  fcE 
some  dandies  in 

White  Leghorns  —  Red  Rock  Sex  Links 
(blacks  pullets)  —  White  Plymouth  Rocks  and 
all  the  other  popular  breeds.  Our  prices  are 
extremely  low  for  such  high  quality  birds.  Write, 
wire,  or  phone  us  TODAY.  Be  sure  to  tell  us  the 
quantity,  breed,  sex  and  date  of  delivery  you  want. 

STARTED  PULLETS 

For  big  eggs  at  low 
feed  cost  —  long  time 
production  —  no  broodi¬ 
ness — high  livability — 
Sunnybrook  Started 
White  Leghorn  Pullets 
and  Sunnybrook  Red 
Rock  Sex  Links  (black 
puliets)  are  the  choice 
wherever  Poultry  is 
kept  for  profit.  We 
have  thousands  of  them 
4-6-8-12  weeks  of  age 
—  up  to  ready-to-lay. 

You'll  be  surprised  at 
how  little  these  super-quality  birds  will  cost  you. 
Write,  wire  or  phone  for  our  current  list  of 
Pullets  on  hand  —  and  our  special  low  prices. 
Be  sure  to  tell  us  the  quantity,  breed,  age 
and  date  of  delivery  you  want. 

STARTED  CAPONS 

SUNNYBROOK  STARTED  CAPONS  are  the 
choicest  of  all  poultry  meats.  Always  a  good  de¬ 
mand  for  them  at  highest  premium  prices.  Easy 
and  economical  to  raise — easily  picked — very  ten¬ 
der  —  very  tasty.  Their  desexed  life  is  spent 
quietly — do  not  crow — do  not  fight.  They  just  eat 
and  grow  big  rapidly  —  frequently  weigh  9  pounds 
for  market  in  5  months  or  so.  We  have  some 
beauties  4  and  6  weeks  of  age  —  ail  surgically 
caponized.  Priced  low  so  you  can  make  a  good 
profit.  Write,  wire  or  phone  us  TODAY.  Be  sure 
to  tell  us  the  quantity  and  the  date  you  would 
want  them. 
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FROM  U.S.  APPROVED-PULLORUM  TYPHOID 
CLEAN  BREEDERS  —  OF  'COURSE 


Wherever  you  live  —  you  are  a  neighbor  of  Sunny¬ 
brook.  By  parcel  Post,  Railway  Express,  by  Air  or 
by  our  own  fleet  of  trucks,  we  get  them  to  you  safe 
and  sound  100%  alive,  we  guarantee. 

LET  US  SEND  YOU  OUR  PICTURE  STORY 
OF  SUNNYBROOK  —  WRITE  US  TODAY. 

SUNNYBROOK 

POULTRY  FARMS,  Inc. 

A.  HOWARD  FINGAR 

Box  2  Phone  8-1611  HUDSON,  N.Y. 

INVITATION 

It  would  be  a  great  pleasure  to  meet  you  person¬ 
ally  at  the  Neppco  Exposition  in  Harrisburg,  Pa., 
October  8,  9,  10.  Booth  141. 


New  Hampshire  Poultrymen  Meet 


Babcock’s  New  Advance  Order  Dis¬ 
count  is  now  in  effect.  Please  write 
and  tell  us  how  many  chicks  you 
want  and  when  you  want  them. 
We’ll  book  your  order  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  new  money  saving 
advance  order  discount.  Also,  we'll 
mail  you  our  new  catalog. 

Sincerely,  MONROE  C.  BABCOCK 
BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM,  INC., 
ROUTE  3-R,  ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 


White  Leghorn  Pullets 

5000  MARCH,  APRIL  and  MAY  HATCHED 
ALL  FROM  OUR  OWN  STOCK. 

LAYERS  OF  LARGE  WHITE  EGGS 
RANGE  RAISED  AND  PERFECTLY  HEALTHY 

Brookside  Poultry  Farm 

E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop., 

BOX  R,  SERGEANTSVILLE,  N.  J. 


80  DAY  SPECIAL  —  Blood-tested  Chicks.  All 
Heavies  Rocks.  Reds,  Crosses:  $6.50-100;  S 12-200 
Heavy  Leghorn  Broiler  cockerels  $2.00-100.  Ship  at 
once  C.O.D.  Klines  Poultry  Farm,  Strausstown,  Pa. 

_  BABY  CHICKS  —  $6.25-100  C.  0  D.  - - 

White  Rocks,  White  Crosses,  New  Hampshire* 
Also  3-week-old  chicks  25c  each.  Prices  at  Hatchery 
BELLEFONTE  POULTRY  FARM 
BELLEFONTE  70,  PENNSYLVANIA 

1080  EGGS  IN  EVERY  HEN.  Why  not  learn  the  big 
secret  and  keep  LAYERS  nearly  5  years?  Get  free 
bulletin.  SINE,  RN-7.  QUAKERTOWN,  PA. 

PEAFOWL;  BLUE,  WHITE,  BLACK  SHOULDERED 

1956  Pairs  $30;  1955  Pairs  $45.  Breeders 

A  H  CHAMBERS,  Maple  Lane  Farms,  Kingston,  N.Y. 


There  is  no  question  about  where 
New  Hampshire  poultrymen  stand. 
At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  N.  H. 
Poultry  Growers  Assn,  in  Pembroke 
last  month,  over  200  of  them  voted 
strong  moral  and  financial  support 
for  a  self-help  plan  while  turning 
thumbs  down  on  government  control. 
The  aims  of  the  Fletcher  Self-Help 
Plan,  which  they  support,  include  the 
merging  of  all  the  egg  cooperatives, 
marketing  of  branded  eggs,  top-flight 
merchandising,  producer  marketing 
agreements,  and  quality  control.  The 
Association  voted  $4,000  for  use  in 
development  of  the  program.  The 
unanimous  resolution  against  gov¬ 
ernment  control  read:  “Resolved  that 
the  New  Hampshire  Poultry  Growers 
Assn,  go  on  record  as  opposed  to  any 
government  control  or  interference 
in  the  poultry  industry,  except  in  a 
research  capacity  and  that  the  secre¬ 
tary  be  instructed  to  notify  our  con¬ 
gressmen  to  that  effect.” 

On  the  all-day  program,  a  panel 
led  by  Harry  Whelden,  Maine’s  ex¬ 
tension  poultryman,  went  into  long¬ 
time  poultry  prospects.  O.  J.  Hub¬ 
bard  of  Hubbard  Farms,  Walpole, 
N.  H.,  said  that  the  hatching  egg 
business  will  move  to  areas  where 
broilers  are  produced.  New  England, 
he  thought,  will  continue  to  supply 
its  own  hatcheries  and  also  those  of 
nearby  areas.  Because  of  greater 
overhead,  higher  real  estate  values, 
higher  property  taxes  and,  most  of 
all,  higher  labor  costs,  he  said,  costs 
are  about  eight  cents  a  dozen  higher 
here  than  in  the  South. 

Philip  Whadhams,  manager  of  Con¬ 
necticut  Farmers  Coop.  Assn.,  East 
Hartford,  Conn.,  felt  that  the  futui’e 
of  market  eggs  in  New  England  is 
bright  because  of  a  naturally  good 
market  that  prefers  brown  eggs.  He 
warned,  nevertheless,  that  “we  must 
develop  more  efficient  brown-egg 
chickens  and  improve  marketing.” 
Cooperative  consolidation  should  be 
studied,  he  thought;  it  takes  large 
organizations  to  do  business  on  an 
equal  footing  with  the  big  food 
chains. 

John  Vandervort  of  Cooperative 
G.L.F.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  predicted  larger 
and  few  flocks.  Eighty  thousand  flocks 
of  3,500  layers,  he  said,  could  supply 
all  the  eggs  the  country  needs. 
Among  New  England’s  egg  advant¬ 
ages,  he  declared,  are  its  deep-seated 
brown-egg  preference  and  its  being 
a  deficit  area  producing  only  about 
60  per  cent  of  the  eggs  it  consumes. 
He  saw  no  threat  from  midwest  eggs; 
transpoi’tation  costs  are  too  high.  But 
he  cautioned  poultrymen  that  they 
must  cut  production  and  marketing 
costs. 

Dean  K.  Webster,  Jr.,  of  Lawrence, 
Mass.,  past  president  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Feed  Manufacturers  Assn.,  saw 
little  threat  from  integration  in  the 
market-egg  business.  Unlike  broilers, 
there  is  not  the  same  need  for 
planned  production  to  keep  proces¬ 
sing  plants  operating,  he  said.  Mar¬ 
ket-egg  integration  has  been  tried  in 
an  attempt  to  rebuild  a  declining 
poultry  industry  in  some  areas,  he 
told,  but  it  has  not  been  successful. 
The  capital  turnover  in  it  is  too  slow 
for  large  organizations,  he  declared. 

Speaking  on  poultry  plans,  Wil¬ 
liam  F.  Berghold,  editor  of  The  Rural 
New  Yorker,  lumped  all  into  three 
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groups:  (1)  government  control  as 
proposed  by  the  U.  S.  Egg  and  Poul¬ 
try  Assn,  and  the  Texas  plan;  (2) 
integration,  as  in  the  so-called  Kan¬ 
sas  Plan;  and  (3)  self-control  or  self- 
help  as  specified  in  the  Fletcher  Plan 
for  cooperative  action.  He  disposed 
of  the  first  as  unworkable  and  that 
such  control  legislation  could  not  be 
enacted.  Integration  is  all  right,  he 
felt,  when  it  reduces  duplication  of 
effort  and  increases  profits.  But,  prac¬ 
ticed  in  the  poultry  industry,  he 
stated,  its  sole  reason  is  to  increase 
food  and  feed  sales.  The  result  is 
sustained  and  increased  sales  for  feed 
companies,  cheaper  food  for  con¬ 
sumers,  and  sharply  lower  wages  for 
the  grower  to  live  on  and  pay  over¬ 
head.  Berghold  said  that  farmers,  be¬ 
ginning  to  doubt  the  effectiveness  of 
farm  leadership,  are  also  becoming 
aware  that  the  government  seems 
geared  to  a  cheap  food  policy.  They 
are  beginning  to  feel,  the  editor  con¬ 
tinued,  that  if  they  want  something 
done,  they  must  do  it  themselves. 
This  feeling,  he  declared,  was  the 
origin  of  the  Fletcher  Self-Help  Plan, 
the  backbone  of  which  is  quality, 
pricing  and  merchandising.  Produc 
tion  controls  are  also  a  factor,  he 
added.  There  is  no  reason,  he  de¬ 
clared,  why  producers  should  not  set 
the  price  of  their  products  as  based 
on  costs.  “Every  business  in  the 
world  is  run  that  way;  why  should 
the  $4  billion  egg  industry  be  run 
any  differently?”,  he  asked. 

Richard  Stout  of  the  University  of 
New  Hampshire  said  that  nitrofura- 
zolidone,  when  fed  continually,  seems 
to  help  control  synovitis  but  that  it 
does  not  prevent  it  in  broiler  chicks. 
He  reported  that  because  the  level 
of  NF-180  in  feed  varies  greatly, 
there  must  be  a  mixing  problem. 
Synovitis  has  been  found  in  day-old 
chicks  and  embryos,  he  declared,  in 
dicating  that  it  is  transmitted  through 
breeding  stock. 

The  N.  H.  Poultry  and  Egg  Board 
committee  elected  William  Rent, 
Kingston,  general  chairman;  Wendall 
Clare  of  Exeter  as  finance  chairman, 
and  Harold  Ek  of  Derry,  publicity 
chairman.  The  committee  for  the 
Self-Help  Plan  is:  Robert  Horsbaugh, 
Fremont,  chairman;  Arnold  Whit¬ 
taker,  Stratham:  Clarence  Howe, 
Hollis;  Joseph  Fletcher,  Wentworth; 
and  Merle  Patenaude,  Henniker. 

Richard  Warren 


(Continued  from  Page  511) 
FARMS  FOR  SALE,  TO  RENT,  ETC. 

FURNISHED  Camp;  45  acres,  good  hunting, 
brook;  $1,500.  Village  farm  on  Route  5; 
good  7-room  house,  barn,  three  excellent  tilla¬ 
ble  acres;  ideal  for  retirement  nearby  em¬ 
ployment,  or  antique  business;  $9,500.  Write, 
stating  requirements.  Clyde  Hastings,  Brokei, 

Windsor,  Vermont.  _ _ _ _ _ 

WANTED:  Bare  farm  within  100  miles  N.  Y.  C. 
details  including  price.  Larsen,  152  Second 

Ave.,  Brooklyn  15,  N.  Y. _ .  - - - 

$800  MONTH  milk  check,  extra  level,  highly 
*  productive.  181  acres,  90  tillable,  40  ties, 
buckets,  concrete  silo,  14-40,  six  can  cooler, 
240  ft  drilled  well,  six  room  house,  bath, 
furnlce,  38  head  Holsteins,  26  milkers  12 
voung  tractor,  machinery,  truck,  $19,000, 
$8,000  ’down,  taxes  $174.  Bare  farm,  reascm. 
heart  attack;  135  beautiful  acres,  70  tillable, 
30  ties,  buckets,  120  ft.  drilled  well,  six  room 
house,  modern  bath,  furnace,  tractor | 
rhinerv  buildings  wonderful  condition,  taxes 
$102'  $10  500,  $6,500  down.  Another  great  buy, 
bare  farm  170  acres,  100  tillable,  34  ties  buck¬ 
ets,  silo,  spring  water  gravity, 
room  home,  bath,  hot  water  heat,  oil,  $13,500, 
$7,000  down.  C.  Marnell,  Broker,  8  West  Main 

St.,  Sidney.  N.  Y,  Telephone  3-7988, _ 

FARM:  122  acres,  poultry  or  dairy;  lovely 
modern  home;  one  mile  from  village,  scenic 
location;  4,000  xmas  trees  ready  to  harvest. 
$7  000.  G.  M.  Doolittle,  R.  D.  1,  CooiesKiu, 
N.’  Y.’  Schoharie  County. _ ; - * 

FRUITS  AND  FOODS _ 


NEW  Honey:  Our  famous  choice  clover  New 
York’s  finest;  5.ths.  $1.95;  case  6-5  s  $  •  • 

All  above  postpaid  third  zone.  60  10.  cans 
$10  80-  2-60’s  $21;  5  or  more  $10.20  each.  Wild- 
flower  60  lb.  $10.20;  2-60’s  $19.80;  5  or  more 
$9.60  each,  (60’s  F.O.B.)  By  ton  or  pail.  How¬ 
land  Apiaries,  Berkshire,  New  York. _ 

AVERY'S  Golden  Wildflower  honey:  five 

pounds  $2.20;  10  pounds  $3.95  prepaid;  60 

pounds  $12.50,  not  prepaid.  H.  J.  Avery, 

Katonah,  N  -Y. _ _ _ _ — __ 

COMB  honey,  very  light  clover;  five  Pounds 
$2.25;  extracted  $2.00.  All  prepaid.  Chailes 

Feet,  Gouverneur,  N.  Y. _ _ _ 

NEW  crop  of  extra  nice  white  clover  honey, 
60  pounds  $11.80  not  prepaid.  Five  pound  pail 
$2.00  postpaid.  G.  W.  Hand,  R.  D.  2,  Cazenovia, 
New  York. _ _ _ _ _ . 

COUNTRY  BOARD _ 

REFINED  rest  home  for  retired  folks. 

Velvador  Acres,  Box  226,  Tilton,  N.  H. _ 

COUPLE  with  new  ranch  home  in  Broome 
County,  big  majestic  shade  trees,  fields, 
lawn,  flowers  and  breathtaking  mew;  seclu¬ 
sion,  would  like  paying  guest.  Good  ^ board 
and  care.  Ambulant  only.  $o0  week.  Definitely 
not  a  boarding  house.  BOX  2614,  Rural  New 

Yorker.  _ _ _ _ _ _ 

ROOMS  and  board  for  two  men,  $20  week. 
Live  Vermont  Summers,  Florida  Winters. 

BOX  2615,  Rural  New  Yorker.  _ . 

REFINED  Christian  home  in  country  for  re¬ 
tired  gentlemen;  reasonable;  village.  BOX 

2616,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

MODERN  country  rest  home,  near  towns,  $18 
week,  Woodside  Ranch,  Owego,  N,  Y, 
GOOD  home  for  two  retired  gentlemen;  $70 
per  month.  Frymire  Farm,  Trout  Run,  Fa. 
WANTED:  Country  board  for  elderly  couple. 

Please  give  price.  BOX  2627,  Rural  New 
Yorker.  _ _ _ . 

GIRL  21  wants  two  weeks  on  farm.  Contact 

BOX  2647,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

ELDERLY  couple  wants  board  in  Christian 
home,  downstairs  rooms.  BOX  2648,  Rural 

New  Yorker. _ _ _ _ _ _ 

WILL  board  elderly  folks,  permanently,  week¬ 
ly;  $25  weekly.  Larson,  Box  205,  Callicoon, 
New  York. _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

WANTED:  Retired  gentlemen  boarders.  Good 

home  on  farm.  Rates  $70  per  month.  Gracia 
Havens.  Holiday  Brook,  Roscoe,  N,  Y. _ . 

MISCELLANEOUS _ 


GUINEAS 


PURE  WHITE  BREEDERS  NOW  LAYING 
THREE  HENS,  ONE  COCK  $10.00 
ALSO  SOME  DAY  OLD  KELTS 
DREXEL  TURKEY  FARM,  EDGEMONT,  PENNA, 


WANTED  ALIVE:  Guinea  Fowl,  Rabbits,  Pigeons, 
Squab,  etc.  KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY, 
1st.  1883,  DEPT.  20,  LONG  ISLAND  CITY  I,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  SI LKIE  BANTAMS,  MATURE  or  YOUNG. 
WADE  JOHNSON  FRANKFORT,  N.  Y. 


_  PIGEONS  —  SILVER  KING,  LARGE  - 

~W.  HILLMAN.  VINCENTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 

NO  TRESPASSING  SIGNS  —  12*  EACH.  Weather¬ 
proof.  Minimum  order  25.  Cash  or  C.O.D  ;  »^»iSc?SieAPald 
on  cash  orders.  Write —  wink- 

721  STATE  STREET.  UTICA,  NEW  YORK 


Useful  Poultry  Books 

Turkey  Management, 

Martin  and  Marsdeo . $7.00 

Poultry  Handbook  of  Health  and 

Management,  (an  encyclopedia) 

Rudolph  Seiden  .  6.95 

Poultry  Production, 

Leslie  E.  Card .  5.00 

Successful  Poultry  Management, 

Morley  A.  Jull .  6.25 

Hatchery  Management, 

Hartman  &  Vickers .  5.09 

Commercial  Poultry  Farming, 

Prof.  T.  B.  Charles  and  H.  D. 

Stuart  .  4.50 

Domestic  Geese  and  Ducks, 

Paul  Ives  . 4.00 

Making  Pigeons  Pay, 

Wendell  S.  Levi . 3.50 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 


CHOICE  Hay:  All  grades,  Mohawk  Valley. 

Trailer  load  deliveries.  When  writing  give 
telephone  number.  Snyder  Petroleum  Co., 
Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.  Telephone  4-5111. _ , 

WANTED:  Antique  automobiles,  old  auto¬ 

mobile  items.  Joseph  Fass,  5  Howell  Place, 

Newark.  New  Jersey. _ _ 

CEDAR  posts,  all  sizes.  Five  foot  electric  fence 
stakes  pointed  for  driving  15  cents  at  yard. 
Cedar  poles  for  pole  barns,  penta  treated  for 
durability.  Truck  load  deliveries  Telephone 
ORleans  9-3121.  Murray  Snell,  Northeast  Town- 
line  Road,  Marcellus,  N,  Y.  Closed  Sunday. 
FOR  Sale:  Two  hydroelectric  turbines  and 
D  C.  generators  with  panel  instruments. 
Write  Box  128,  Hopewell  Junction,  New  York. 
WANTED :  Calendar  plates,  any  year.  BOX 

2617,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

ONE-HALF  million  feet  hard  wood.  Roads 
ready  for  operation.  Delaware  County,  N.  Y. 
BOX  2618,  Rural  New  Yorker. _  . 

MAGIC  Seven  printed  on  handkerchief  $1.00 
each,  six  for  $5.00,  on  card  50  cents. 
Katherine  Stoltzfus,  Box  143,  R.  2,  Elverson, 
Penna. 


ENSILAGE  cutter.  International  No.  7,  two 
sets  of  four  knives,  6-inch  pipe  end  inside 
distributor  pipe,  excellent  condition;  $300- 
Charles  Wagner,  Box  458,  Mt.  Bethel,  N.  J. 
R.  D.  2,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

WANTED:  Model-A  Ford  cars  and  bodies. 

Advise  type  and  condition.  K.  W.  Powers, 
330  Lincoln  Rd.,  Walpole,  Mass. _ _ 

WANTED:  White  oak  lumber,  one-inch  thick¬ 
ness,  12,  14,  16  ft.  length.  Griffins  Boat 

Livery,  Long  Lake,  N.  Y. _ 

QUILT  Pieces!  Beautiful  colors.  Hi  lbs.  $1.00; 

31/4  lbs.  $2.00.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Ward, 
42-R  Manchester,  Springfield  8,  Mass. _ 

FRUIT  grader,  John  Bean,  with  brusher, 
polisher  and  motor  $400;  excellent  condition. 
Roger  Pennock,  Medford,  N.  J. 


WILL  crochet  anything  with  reasonable  prices. 

Write  Millie  Hartline,  R.  D.  2,  Douglassville, 
Penna.  _ 

FOR  SALE:  4,000  bales  of  hay.  Glen  Cham¬ 
bers,  Ischua,  New  York. 


New  Hampshire  Poultry  Growers  Assn,  officers  and  directors,  l.  to  r.. 
Richard  Warren,  Durham,  secy.;  Merle  Patenaude,  Henniker,  director, 
Arnold  Whittaker,  Stratham,  director;  Robert  Jasper,  Hudson,  treas.;  Robert 
Horsburgh,  Fremont,  vice-pres.;  T.  B.  Gadd,  Plymouth,  director,  Henry 
Stevens,  Gossville,  pres.;  and  Clifford  Eastman,  Laconia,  director. 


CHRISTMAS  Trees  wanted:  Scotch  Pine,  Bal¬ 
sam,  Spruce.  Also  20-in  cordwood  for  re¬ 
sale.  Mayberry,  Woodcliff  Lake,  N.  J ■ 

WALK-IN  freezer  for  sale;  ideal  for  farm, 
boarding  house  or  road  stand.  Now  running, 
perfect  condition.  Good  buy.  Farmholm,  R.  D. 
2,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y.  Telephone  3897. 

WANTED:  Histories  and  geneologies  of  the 
“Thayer”  family.  Ernest  W.  Thayer,  3b 
Cross  St.,  Westboro,  Mass. 

WANT  to  buy  hay,  we’ll  pick  it  up  with  our 
trucks;  state  prices,  directions  and  all  par¬ 
ticulars.  BOX  2649,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

1956  FARMALL  300,  complete  hydraulic  plow, 
cultivator  disc,  rotary  hoe,  spring  tootn 
harrow;  $3,500.  Frank  P.  Elbe,  Spring  Lake, 
New  Jersey. 
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Vaccination 

Part  VII 

If  the  manufacturer  ships  vaccine 
interstate,  he  is  required  to  operate 
under  Federal  supervision.  A  small 
laboratory  confining  its  sales  ac¬ 
tivities  to  the  State  in  which  it  is 
located  does  not  have  any  Federal 
regulation.  Such  laboratories  can,  of 
course,  sell  to  persons  who,  in  turn, 
carry  vaccine  across  state  lines.  Con¬ 
victions  on  such  counts  are  appar¬ 
ently  hard  to  obtain,  and  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  if  any  real  attempt  has  been 
made  to  control  the  activities  of 
such  laboratories.  The  official  veterin¬ 
arian  of  a  State  should  exercise  con¬ 
trol  over  such  establishments  if  for 
no  other  reason  than  to  protect  the 
State’s  own  poultry  industry.  These 
laboratories  for  the  most  part  do  not 
dry  their  products  and  are  there¬ 
fore  saved  the  expense  of  one  of  the 
most  costly  operations  in  produc¬ 
ing  vaccines.  By  virtue  of  this  sav¬ 
ing  they  are  able  to  cut  prices  and 
create  unfair  competition  for  the 
legitimate  manufacturer  whose  pro¬ 
ducts  have  to  satisfy  Federal  require¬ 
ments.  In  self  defense  the  legitimate 
operator  may  be  moved  into  prac¬ 
tices  which  are  not  in  the  best  inter¬ 
est  of  the  poultryman.  For  example, 
he  may  dilute  his  product  by  includ¬ 
ing  components  of  the  egg  which 
contain  no  virus,  thereby  decreas¬ 
ing  the  potency  of  the  product.  Small 
laboratories  operating  an  intrastate 
business  are  not  required  to  make 
any  of  the  tests  of  their  products 
required  by  the  Federal  government 
to  insure  purity,  safety,  and  potency. 
This  situation  should  be  remedied. 

The  laboratory  operating  under  a 
Federal  license  is  required  to  per¬ 
form  cei’tain  tests  to  insure  safety, 
potency  and  purity  of  its  product, 
and  to  make  the  product  according  to 
the  direction  sheet  which  it  submit¬ 
ted  to  obtain  its  license.  One  irregu¬ 
larity  in  this  connection  should  be 
corrected.  A  certain  laboratory  wish¬ 
ing  to  maintain  a  high  standard  may 
include  in  its  vaccine  only  that  part 
of  the  egg  which  contains  the  virus, 
and  it  may  elect  to  allow  80  mgs.  of 
dried  virus  for  each  hundred  doses. 
Another  laboratory,  less  conscienti¬ 
ous,  can  submit  a  production  sheet 
which  calls  for  inclusion  of  the 
whole  embryo  in  the  vaccine — even 
though  it  contains  no  virus  —  and 
then  allow  only  40  mgs.  of  dried  pro¬ 
duct  for  100  doses  and  obtain  a 
license. 

A  vaccine  should  not  contain  any 
contaminating  virus  or  disease-pro¬ 
ducing  bacteria.  In  fact,  a  vaccine 
should  not  be  highly  contaminated 
with  bacteria,  pathogenic  or  not.  Any 
vaccine  heavily  contaminated  with 
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bacteria  has  been  very  carelessly 
prepared.  But,  in  spite  of  tests,  con¬ 
taminated  vaccines  have  reached 
the  market.  In  a  few  cases  they  have 
caused  disastrous  results.  One  vac¬ 
cine  was  contaminated  with  the 
pullorum  organism.  To  the  entire 
credit  of  the  manufacturer  no  at¬ 
tempt  was  made  to  hide  the  error 
after  it  was  discovered.  Then,  too,  a 
pox  vaccine  was  found  contaminated 
with  Newcastle  virus.  This  is  not  as 
serious  as  it  may  appear  beacuse  by 
the  time  pox  vaccine  is  to  be  applied 
the  majority  of  flocks  will  already 
have  been  vaccinated  against  New¬ 
castle  disease.  There  have  been  other 
instances  of  contamination,  but  for¬ 
tunately  they  are  rare  considering 
the  amount  of  vaccine  manufactured. 

A  vaccine  should  also  be  safe  to 
use  under  the  conditions  outlined  in 
the  direction  sheet  accompanying 
the  product.  At  least  on  one  occa¬ 
sion,  a  vaccine  administered  accord¬ 
ing  to  instructions  caused  heavy 
losses  and  the  manufacturer  had  to 
change  the  sheet.  Often,  neverthe¬ 
less,  the  heavy  loss  charged  to  a  vac¬ 
cine  by  a  poultryman  is  due  to  some 
other  cause.  If  the  vaccine  were  real¬ 
ly  at  fault,  the  manufacturer  would 
have  complaints  from  nearly  every 
user  of  that  particular  lot  of  vaccine. 
This  rarely  happens.  Sometimes  a 
flock  is  in  the  incubation  stages  of 
Newcastle  disease  about  the  time  of 
vaccination.  If  a  heavy  mortality  oc¬ 
curs,  the  poultryman  is  led  to  think 
that  the  vaccine  caused  it.  In  these 
cases  the  first  losses  usually  occur 
a  day  or  two  after  vaccination  and 
this  alone  is  enough  to  exonerate 
the  vaccine.  In  earliest  losses  that 
usually  occur  even  after  the  inocula¬ 
tion  of  a  virulent  strain  are  on  the 
third  day.  Thereafter,  when  losses 
start  the  day  or  two  after  vaccin¬ 
ation,  the  cause  must  be  an  infection 
already  acquired  naturally.  Very 
often  this  can  easily  be  proved  if 
the  diagnostic  laboratory  establishes 
its  diagnosis  by  isolation  of  the  virus 
from  the  affected  chicks  by  the  in¬ 
oculation  of  embryonating  eggs.  The 
strains  most  commonly  used  are  the 
mild  types  of  Newcastle  vii’us.  In 
embryonating  eggs  such  strains  kill 
embryos  only  after  four,  five  or  seven 
days  and  even  allow  some  embryos 
to  live,  but  the  live  embryos  are 
found  to  be  markedly  dwarfed  and 
curled.  The  usual  strains  of  virus 
operating  in  natural  outbreaks  kill 
all  the  embryos  and  in  two  or  three 
days.  It  is  therefore  easy  to  distin¬ 
guish  between  a  field  strain  and  a 
vaccine  strain  if  the  latter  is  of  the 
mild  type.  F.  R.  Beaudette 


(To  be  concluded) 


Red  Lights  Pacify 
Broilers,  Excite  Layers 

According  to  a  British  poultryman, 
red  light  makes  broilers  tranquil  and 
blue  light  blinds  them.  Under  red 
lights,  birds  stopped  fighting,  and 
cannibalism  and  picking  were  com¬ 
pletely  eliminated.  In  windowless 
houses,  two  25-watt  blue  bulbs  for 
each  1,500  square  feet  of  floor  space 
so  dazzled  some  birds  that  they  could 
be  picked  up  just  where  they  stood. 
Broken  limbs,  bruising  and  piling  up 
are  reported  to  have  been  done  away 
with.  How  do  you  think  these  lights 
would  affect  American  laying  birds? 

J.  N. 

Red  and  blue  lights  are  effective 
in  broiler  rearing,  but  I  doubt  they 
could  have  much  value  in  egg  pro¬ 
duction.  White  lights  we  all  know 
have  a  favorable  effect  on  produc¬ 
tion,  and  red  lights  do  seem  to  have 
a  tendency  to  stimulate  it  further;  on 
the  other  hand,  blue  lights  depress 
it.  However,  in  either  case,  birds 
must  be  in  such  close  proximity  to 
the  light  bulb  to  make  the  principle 
effective  that  its  utilization  is  rather 
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impractical.  A  possible  exception 
would  be  where  hens  are  kept  in 
cages.  A  string  of  red  light  bulbs  di¬ 
rectly  in  front  of  the  cages  might 
prove  beneficial. 


Carolyn  Malone,  Springvale,  York 
County,  was  crowned  1957  Maine 
Poultry  Queen  by  Gov.  Edmund 
Muskie  at  the  Maine  broiler  festival 
in  Belfast  this  Summer. 


TWO  NEW 

HOME  LITE 

6-Horsepower 
wer  Twins! 


Lightest,  most  powerful 
drive  chain  saw  made.  Full  6 
horsepower  zips  through  8"  oak 
in  4  seconds,  18"  pine  in  14 
seconds.  Fells  trees  up  to  5  feet 
in  diameter.  Its  light  19  pounds 
are  easy  to  handle,  easy  to 
operate.  Does  every  kind  of 
farm  cutting  job  .  .  .  cutting 
cordwood,  fenceposts, 
hedgerows,  pruning  orchards, 
turning  woodlots  into  cash 
crops  and  building  lumber. 


Most  versatile  chain  saw  you 
can  own.  The  6  horsepower 
makes  quick  work  of  felling 
trees  up  to  7  feet  in  diameter. 
Cuts  through  20"  trees  in  18 
seconds.  Full  line  of 
attachments  lets  you  convert 
easily  from  straight  blade  to 
plunge-cut  bow,  brush-cutter 
or  clearing  attachment.  No 
other  chain  saw  offers  so 
much  for  your  money. 


direct  drive 
19  pounds 


gear  drive  —  22  pounds 


Last  chance  to  win!  Contest  closes  Sept.  30! 

You  have  up  to  three  chances  to  win:  Grand 
Prize,  a  free  Homelite  chain  saw  every  year 
for  life!  PLUS  25  chain  saws  being  given 
away  by  Homelite  District  Offices.  PLUS 
hundreds  of  chain  saws  being  given 
by  Homelite  dealers  in  their  own  local 
contests!  Nothing  to  buy,  nothing  to  write, 
no  obligation!  See  your  Homelite  dealer 
today!  Contest  limited  to  residents  of 
the  United  States  and  subject  to  local 
state,  county  and  city  laws. 


2609  RIVERDALE  AVE. 
PORT  CHESTER,  NEW  YORK 


Homelite  builds  and  sells  more  chain  saws  than  any  other  company  in  the  world. 


AN  EASY  WAY  TO 

Renew  Your  Subscription 

Don’t  let  your  subscription  expire  I  Renew 
now  so  you  will  not  miss  a  single  issue.  No  need 
to  write  a  letter  —  just  fill  out  the  coupon  below 
and  mail  promptly  with  your  remittance  of  one 
dollar  and  your  subscription  will  be  extended  for  a 
three  year  period. 

7  YEARS  FOR  $2.00 

When  you  renew  your  subscription  for  a  period  longer 
than  a  year,  you  save  us  considerable  expense  in  clerical 
work,  postage,  printing,  paper  and  envelopes.  We  give  you 
the  benefit  of  this  saving  by  offering  you  a  low  rate  of 
Seven  years  for  $2.00. 

Even  though  your  subscription  does  not  expire  for 
several  months,  you  can  take  advantage  of  this  low  rate  and 
have  your  subscription  extended  for  seven  years  from  the 
present  expiration  date.  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  have  the 
paper  sent  to  a  friend  at  this  low  rate. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York,  N,  Y. 

Enclosed  find  $2.00  for  which  renew  my  subscription 
for  seven  years  from  the  present  expiration  date. 

Name  . . . 

R.  F.  D.  or  Street  . 

Post  Office  . : . State . 

SEND  BILL.  CHECK  OR  MONEY  ORDER 
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Now  your  tractor,  truck  or  car  can  take  its  power  straight 
from  the  world’s  largest  all-new  refinery ...  the  first  in  a  new 
generation  of  petroleum  giants.  This  refinery  has  the  world’s 
largest  crude  unit  and  fluid  coker... the  world’s  largest  cata¬ 
lytic  cracker  and  reformer.  Never  before  has  a  refinery  been 
planned  on  so  vast  a  scale.  And  the  result  is  a  gasoline  that’s 
not  just  improved  but  new  from  the  ground  up... the  best!] 
See  your  “Flying  A”  Dealer  for  your  supply. 


TUDEWATER'S  ALL-NEW  REFINERY  IS  THE  BEST  FOR  SIZE  AND  SCIENCE 


Tideuirter  Dii  (ompflnv  San  franci'sco  »  New  York 


Enclosed  is  a  letter  about  selling 
hosiery.  I  do  not  expect  to  have  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  it.  It  looks  too  good 
to  be  true.  Just  anxious  to  know,  so 
I  can  save  someone  from  falling  for 
it. 

N.  Y.  m.  h.  s. 

We  have  no  complaints  about  the 
hosiery  itself  that  is  sold.  However, 
the  firm  offers  high  commissions,  in¬ 
cluding — for  some — a  car.  There  are 
too  many  people  selling  hosiery  for 
one  houseworker  to  make  as  much 
as  is  stated.  Stores  are  able  to  sell  a 
large  number  of  stockings,  but  for 
the  salesman  or  saleswoman  it  means 
many  calls,  travelling  around  from 
house  to  house.  That  is  how  the 
homeworker  must  sell  them — door  to 
door.  Many  people  resent  such  calls 
and  refuse  to  buy.  The  personal 
friends  of  an  individual  are  often  the 
only  ones  who  will  buy  the  hosiery 
and  then  merely  to  help  out.  It  is 
true  some  may  be  able  to  cover  a 
large  territory  and  make  money,  but 
it  is  questionable  if  one  would  meet 
with  success  in  all  communities. 

I  am  writing  to  ask  you  about 
salesmen  going  from  door  to  door 
trying  to  sell  aluminum  siding.  They 
tell  people  their  house  was  picked 
for  a  sample.  If  they  will  sign  a  con¬ 
tract  they  will  do  the  home  free  and 
use  your  house  for  a  sample  and  will 
advertise  it  on  TV;  and  each  sale 
would  bring  several  dollars  commis¬ 
sion.  They  tell  you  not  to  say  any¬ 
thing  as  they  can’t  do  this  for  any¬ 
one  else  in  your  neighborhood.  Then 
you  find  that  they  have  told  everyone 
else  the  same  thing.  My  sister  told 
me  several  have  been  to  see  her. 
Can  this  crooked  stuff  be  stopped? 
Please  let  me  know  as  one  man 
signed  a  contract  thinking  it  sounded 
good.  He  did  not  have  any  work  done, 
wanted  to  take  them  to  a  lawyer  and 
have  a  contract  drawn.  Now  they  tell 
him  he  will  have  to  pay  $400  and  no 
work  done  at  all. 

N.  J.  x.  y.  z. 

There  was  no  name  signed  to  this 
letter.  We  however  vary  our  usual 
custom  in  printing  it,  but  as  a  rule 
we  do  not  publish  letters  without 
names  and  addresses.  We  only  use 
this  letter  because  there  have  been 
similar  reports.  It  is  well  for  people 
to  know  this  old  trick  i&  still  alive, 
and  used  by  those  who  scheme  to  get 
hard  earned  dollars  from  trusting  in¬ 
dividuals. 


-  We  were  in  error  in  saying  the  Life 
Insurance  Company  of  America  of 
Wilmington,  Delaware,  was  licensed 
only  in  Delaware.  They  are,  at  last 
report,  licensed  in  17  states.  They 
are  not,  at  this  time,  licensed  in  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  nor  in  the  New 
England  states. 

The  Securities  and  Exchange  Com¬ 
mission  has  obtained  a  temporary  in¬ 
junction  against  three  concerns  to 
prevent  the  sale  of  penny  oil  stocks 
across  State  lines.  The  injunction 
will  remain  in  force  until  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  SEC  petition  for  a  per¬ 
manent  injunction.  Restrained  are 
Ben  Franklin  Oil  and  Gas  Corp.; 
Frederick  Securities  Corp.,  and  Fred 
Kaufman,  President  of  that  concern; 
Paterson  Development  Corp.  and 
Howard  Guedelia  and  Louis  M.  Rivera 
of  that  concern;  John  Herschorn,  a 
lawyer  and  Joseph  R.  Fleming,  both 
of  Toronto,  Canada.  Injunctions 
against  Alex  Freeman  and  Charles 
Dawson  of  Canada  were  denied  with 
prejudice  because  they  were  not 
served  with  a  “show  cause”  order. 
Involved  are  2,500,000  shares  of  one 
cent  par  value  capital  stock  in  the 
Ben  Franklin  concern.  SEC  said  the 
shares,  unregistered  with  it,  were  is¬ 
sued  last  April  25  by  Ben  Franklin 
Oil  and  Gas  Corp.  to  Patterson  De¬ 
velopment  Corp.  About  one  million 
shares  were  then  transferred  to  other 
defendants,  and  220,000  of  those 
shares  sold  to  the  public,  according 
to  S.E.C.  The  transfer  from  Ben 
Franklin  to  Paterson  Development 
probably  was  exempted  from  regis¬ 
tration  because  it  was  a  private  trans¬ 
action,  said  S.E.C.,  but  the  passing 
of  the  stock  to  others  was  for  the 
purpose  of  selling  unregistered  stock 
to  the  public  in  interstate  commerce. 

Two  young  fellows  came  to  see  me 
and  wanted  to  spray  for  termites. 
They  told  me  it  would  cost  $8.  a  gal¬ 
lon.  I  told  them  they  could  spray  a 
little  and  they  started  with  26  V2 
gallons.  They  said  they  had  to  use  36 
gallons,  and  charged  me  $271.  I  gave 
them  a  check  for  that  amount.  They 
gave  their  names  as  W.  F.  Ling  and 
James  Johnson  of  Georgetown.  What¬ 
ever  they  used  it  did  not  do  any 
good.  I  would  like  to  get  my  money 
back.  If  your  readers  see  trucks  go¬ 
ing  around  advertising  spraying  for 
termites,  have  them  arrested;  or  at 
least  do  not  let  them  work  on  your 
house. 

Md.  E.  M.  H. 


I  sent  to  Thompson’s,  Loganville, 
Wisconsin,  for  the  information  they 
advertised  for  $1.00.  I  received  a 
“catalog”  and  a  “refund  slip”  for  any 
of  their  products.  They  had  said  the 
$1  was  refundable.  Their  advertise¬ 
ment  deludes  the  public  into  believ¬ 
ing  they  buy  back,  or  pay  so  much  a 
piece  for  completed  articles.  The 
“catalog”  is  only  a  price  list.  For  an 
additional  fee  they  offer  to  send  a 
list  of  places  where  you  can  sell  your 
products.  Please  try  to  get  my  money 
back. 

N.  Y.  a.e. 

The  catalog  is  an  inexpensive  one 
with  mimeographed  advertising  of 
ready-cut  articles:  baby  shoes,  “readi- 
cut”  dresses  and  aprons  and  a  list 
of  handicraft  items  wanted  and  100 
spools  of  new  thread.  $1.00  seems  to 
be  too  high  a  fee  for  such  a  “cata¬ 
log”.  This  concern  has  never  an¬ 
swered  our  reader’s  request  for  a 
refund.  One  can  not  expect  to  make 
money  from  concerns  trying  to  sell 
you  partially  finished  merchandise. 
Most  of  the  time  they  profit  at  your 
expense.  We  advised  Thompson’s  of 
our  reader’s  dissatisfaction  and  of¬ 
fered  to  return  the  catalog  if  they 
would  send  the  dollar  refund  as 
agreed  in  the  “literature”.  We  had 
no  response  and  A.  E.  never  re¬ 
ceived  any  reply  from  them. 


Similar  reports  have  been  received 
in  reference  to  two  men  travelling 
around  offering  to ,  do  various  types 
of  work.  The  majority  have  proved  to 
be  swindlers  of  the  first  water.  This 
is  enough  to  warn  readers  to  be  cau¬ 
tious.  Employ  people  you  know  to 
be  reliable.  You  cannot  trust  specious 
talkers. 

A  16  year  old  boy  took  $135  out 
of  his  savings  account  to  prove  how 
quickly  it  could  be  obtained.  He  was 
asked  to  hold  another  man’s  money, 
and  he  and  the  other  man  each 
wrapped  the  money  in  handkerchiefs. 
When  he  looked,  his  money  was  gone. 
This  is  just  one  more  report  of  how 
people  will  connive  to  take  money 
from  unsuspecting  honest  workers. 

Readers  are  reporting  further  so¬ 
licitations  for  advertising  in  a  so- 
called  New  York  State-Wide  Business 
Classified  Directory.  The  size  of  the 
directory,  quality  and  volume  of  its 
circulation  are  unknown.  Some  circu¬ 
lars  imply  connection  with  the  tele¬ 
phone  company.  There  is  no  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  New  York  Telephone 
Company. 


[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk 
Department  must  be  signed  with 
writer’s  full  name  and  address 
given.] 
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Subscribers'  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department 
20  cents  per  word,  including  name 
and  address,  each  insertion,  payable 
in  advance.  When  box  number  is 
used,  add  one  dollar  to  total  cost. 

Dates  of  Issue : 

Sept.  21  Closes  Sept.  6 
October  5  closes  September  20 

COPY  MUST  REACH  US  FRIDAY, 
10  A.  IV..  15  DAYS  in  ADVANCE  OF 
DATE  OF  ISSUE. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommo¬ 
dation  of  subscribers,  but  no  display 
advertising  or  advertising  of  a  com¬ 
mercial  nature  (seeds,  plants,  live¬ 
stock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  Wanted:  Attendants,  male  and  female. 

Salary  $3,002  per  year.  Staff  nurses,  $3,832 
per  year.  Annual  salary  increases,  less  main¬ 
tenance  (board,  room,  laundry  $9.79  per  week). 
Five  day,  eight  hour  work  week.  Annual  vaca¬ 
tion  with  pay  Paid  sick  leave.  Life,  accident 
and  health  insurance  and  Social  Security  avail¬ 
able.  Recreation:  bowling,  tennis,  -swimming, 
golf.  Opportunities  for  advancement  with 
eventual  retirement  pension.  For  information 
write  Director,  Wassaic  State  School,  Wassaic, 
New  York.  _ 

MEN  and  women  attendants  in  state  insti¬ 

tution  for  mental  defectives;  good  physical 
condition.  Must  be  U.  S.  citizen,  but  need  not 
be  resident  of  New  York  State.  Age  18-60. 
$2,850.00  per  year,  $510.96  deducted  for  mainte¬ 
nance  (room,  board  and  laundry).  40  hour 
week.  Write  Director,  Letchworth  Village, 

Thiells,  New  York.  . 

POULTRYMAN :  Married,  experienced,  acL 

vancement,  modern  apartment,  top  salary. 
Brender’s  Leghorns,  Ferndale,  N.  Y, _ 

TEACHERS,  houseparents,  resident,  for  ele- 

mentary  grades;  slow  children;  fine  sur¬ 
roundings;  also  tap  dancing  instructor,  agri¬ 
culturist,  farmer,  country  school  or  city 
branch;  year  round.  22  Buckingham  Road, 
Brooklyn  26,  New  York,  _ 

CHAUFFEUR  (private)  year  ’round  position 

offered  versatile  man.  Must  be  good  driver 
and  willing  to  do  various  odd  jobs  on  small 
estate.  Long  Island,  N.  Y.  Attractive  living 
quarters  on  premises.  Opportunity  for  perma¬ 
nent  home  with  refined  family.  Single  or 
married  (no  children).  Age  35  to  50.  Write  full 
particulars.  Replies  confidential.  BOX  2505, 
Rural  New  Yorker.  _ 

SUPERINTENDENT  (working)  farm  estate 

(about  35  miles  from  N.  Y.  C.)  requires  man 
experienced  gardening,  poultry,  some  produce, 
able  to  do  minor  repairs.  Excellent  living 
quarters  with  all  conveniences.  We  are  seeking 
an  industrious,  sober,  reliable  man  (prefer¬ 
ably  a  couple)  interested  in  a  permanent  home 
and  good  salary.  Write  full  particulars,  replies 
confidential.  BOX  2506,  Rural  New  Yorker. 
ORCHARD  Foreman:  Steady  job  for  foreman 
on  apple  farm  or  man  willing  to  learn  to  be 
foreman.  Modern  house  provided.  Lawrence 
J.  Smith,  78  Milltown  Road,  South  River,  New 
Jersey. _ _ _ _ 

WANT  to  get  into  real  estate  with  an  es¬ 

tablished  agency?  We  like  men  and  women 
who  aren't  afraid  of  hard  work,  who  have 
a  lot  of  sound  “horse  sense”  and  old  fash¬ 
ioned  integrity.  New  York  and  New  Eng¬ 
land  only;  strictly  commission.  Free  coach¬ 
ing,  supplies,  and  generous  advertising  if  you 
qualify.  Write  for  test  questions.  Four  Effs 
Realty,  Box  264-RNY,  Manchester,  N,  H, 

ELDERLY  single  man  or  couple  for  light 

work  on  small  New  Jersey  farm.  No  cows. 
Nice  rooms  with  board  and  wages.  BOX  2406, 
Rural  New  Yorker.  _ 

MAN:  Private  estate.  To  work  in  kennels. 

Experience  with  animals  desirable.  Six-day 
week.  Salary,  room,  board.  Permanent.  Vi¬ 
cinity  N.  Y.  C.  Age  to  50.  Particulars  and 
telephone  number.  BOX  2600  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ _ _ _ 

CHRISTIAN  Couple:  Suburban  New  York, 

need  single  man  in  fifties.  Capable  painting 
and  repairs,  care  of  grounds.  Furnished  cot¬ 
tage,  all  facilities  and  modest  salary.  Clean 
living,  non-drinker.  References.  BOX  2601, 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

EXPERIENCED  young  man  for  general  farm 

work,  no  smoking.  Room  and  board.  Sydney 
Peters,  Callicoon,  N.  Y. _ 

COOK-Housekeeper :  Permanent  position  for 

middleaged,  reliable  woman;  starting  Sep¬ 
tember  loth  Character  references  required. 
$45  week.  Write  Gates,  319  Mountain  Road, 
West  Hartford,  Conn. _ 

WANTED:  Experienced  man  to  milk  three 

cows,  feed  and  tend  two  old,  retired  horses, 
care  for  stable  and  help  in  garden.  Location 
northern  Westchester.  Pleasant  house  on 
property  goes  with  job  plus  adequate  salary. 
Reply  BOX  2622,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  In  central  New  York,  single  de¬ 

pendable  dairy  experienced  farmer  who  likes 
cows.  No  drinker.  References.  BOX  2623,  Rural 
New  Yorker. _ _ _ 

WANTED:  Married  man  on  dairy  farm.  High 

producing  herd.  Reference  required.  $250 
per  month,  house  lights,  heat  and  milk. 
Joseph  Krause,  Tully,  N,  Y. _ 

WORKING  farm  manager,  Connecticut.  Sixty 

registered  Holsteins.  Single  man  can  live 
in  owners  home.  References  necessary.  Write 
Box  101,  Poquonock,  Connecticut  stating 
qualifications  and  to  arrange  for  personal 
interview. _ _ _ _ 

WANTED:  Companion  for  old  lady.  From 
October  1st.  Mrs.  Robert  Maxwell,  West- 
hampton  Beach,  N,  Y, _ _ 

MAN  familiar  with  method  of  hickory  smok¬ 

ing  Cheddar  cheese  to  advise  in  method  of 
process.  Either  as  consultant  or  permanent 
position  offered.  Full  details,  experience  BOX 

2630,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ _ 

IS  there  a  quiet  sober  couple  who  would  like 
permanent  home,  housekeeping  —  simple 
cooking  —  driving  car  elderly  gentleman  with 
beautiful  residence  —  all  modern  conveniences, 
located  center  Vermont  village.  Details,  refer- 
ences.  BOX  2631,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

EXCELLENT  positions,  housekeepers,  for  one 
or  two.  Cooks,  cook-generals,  maids,  couples. 
Barton  Employment  Bureau,  Great  Barring- 
ton.  Mass. _ 

MARRIED  man  on  small  dairy  farm.  Experi¬ 
enced  machine  milker.  James  Blowers, 
Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y.  Phone  HO  2-7497.  _ 

WANTED:  Farmer  interested  in  farming  with 
extra  help.  We  need  help  to  carry  on. 
Handle  30  to  50  cows.  Salary  or  shares.  Honest, 
conscientious  man.  No  other  need  apply.  O. 
Grant,  Liberty,  N.  Y.  Telephone  678-R-l. 


MIDDLEAGED  man  for  light  farming  and 
maintenance.  State  experience  and  salary 
wanted.  BOX  109,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


WANTED:  Reliable,  sober  married  man,  ex¬ 
perienced  in  cattle  and  general  farming,  ma¬ 
chine  milking;  wages  plus  house.  References 
necessary.  Charles  M.  Borders,  Foster  Center, 
Rhode  Island. 


MIDDLEAGED  cultured  woman,  charge  of 
aged  person  in  home.  Nurse.  Cornwall  Guest 
House,  Middlebury,  Vermont. 


POULTRYMAN  and  wife,  experienced.  Modern 
apartment.  Excellent  opportunity.  State 
salary  and  experience.  Sam  Schreibman,  Box 
457,  R.  D.  1,  Monticello,  N.  Y. 
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COUPLE  for  cooking,  housework  in  home  on 
college  campus.  Good  salary,  living  quarters. 
Beautiful  location,  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. 
BOX  2639,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

FARM  and  dairy  help  for  machine  and  hand 
milkers.  Tractor  men,  yard  men.  also  poul¬ 
try  and  all  kinds  of  labors.  Quinn  Employment 
Agency,  70  Warren  St.,  New  York  7,  N,  Y. 
COrtland  7-7865. _ _ 

FARM  Help:  NuWay  Placement  Bureau,  1749 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  29,  N.  Y. 
Telephone  TRalfalgar  6-9819.  Farm  help  our 
specialty.  Experienced,  reliable  men  available. 
WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class 
milkers,  poultrymen,  general  farm  workers. 
Ellinger’s  Employment  Agency,  271  Bowery, 
New  York  2,  N.  Y,  Phone:  GRamercy  3-8168-9. 

FARM  manager,  references,  college.  Have 
herdsman  other  available  help,  highest 
quality.  Available  October  1st.  BOX  2624,  Rural 
New  Yorker.  _ 

HOUSEKEEPER  Companion:  Middleaged,  capa¬ 
ble.  One  or  two  adults.  New  York  or 
Connecticut.  BOX  2602,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

MIDDLEAGED  man,  single,  well  mannered, 

non-smoker,  conscientious  worker,  seeks  em¬ 
ployment.  Good  home.  BOX  2603,  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ _ 

HORTICULTURIST-Nursery  man:  12  years  ex¬ 
perience,  A.  S.  in  horticulture.  Will  de¬ 
velop  woodland,  landscape,  or  commercial. 
BOX  2604,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

COMPANION  helper  to  lady  or  couple  going 

South.  Happy  disposition,  careful  driver,  ex- 
perienced  cook,  BOX  2605,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

MAN  with  small  pension  desires  nine  months 

work,  12  months  residence;  garden  and  re¬ 
lated  items.  No  canines!  Quarters  not  too 
cramped.  Necessities,  not  luxuries.  BOX  2606, 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ _ 

WOMAN  desires  job  as  cook-housekeeper  for 

traveling  person  or  working  gentleman. 
Helen  Curry,  Box  83,  Montgomery,  N.  Y. 

RETIRED,  honest,  reliable  man  with  social 

security  wants  position  as  caretaker  or  other 
light  work.  Desires  year  round  shelter  and 
moderate  consideration.  George  Schlotz,  P.  O. 
Box  171,  Mt,  Ephraim,  N.  J. _ 

WOMAN  in  fifties,  quiet,  refined,  wishes  po¬ 

sition  as  housekeeper.  References  furnished. 
Mrs.  Janice  Barton,  P.  O.  Box  175,  Strat- 
ford.  Conn, _ 

WORKING  farm  manager,  college  graduate, 

animal  husbandry,  married,  A-l  experience, 
references.  Desires  position  with  operation 
with  future.  State  details,  salary,  housing,  etc. 
BOX  2619,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

SECRETARY  would  like  to  get  away  from 

city  and  business  world.  Would  like  any 
kind  of  job  at  isolated  place  in  country.  Good 
typist,  housecleaner,  simple  cooking,  loves  ani- 
mals.  BOX  2620,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

SINGLE  middleaged  gardener  handy  with 

tools;  private  estate.  BOX  2625,  Rural  New 

Yorker.  _ _ 

HOMEMAKER  55,  refined,  sober  seeks  perma- 
nent  modern  home.  One  or  two  gentlemen, 
canning,  etc.  Reasonable  wages  or  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Kindness,  decency  a  must.  References 
exchanged:  will  travel.  BOX  2629,  Rural 

New  Yorker. _ _ 

MILKTESTER  wants  employment  or  other 

work.  BOX  2632,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER,  widow  refined  for  adult 

around  60  with  no  family.  BOX  2633,  Rural 
New  Yorker.  _ _ 

RETIRED  teacher  desires  position  in  elemen¬ 

tary  grades.  Excellent  references.  BOX  2634, 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

FARM  Manager:  All  branches  of  farming,  with 

agricutural  degree,  widower  43,  wishes  po- 
sition  anywhere.  BOX  2635,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

POSITION  wanted  by  No.  1  cook.  Thoroughly 

experienced:  hotel,  private  homes:  salads, 
pastries,  meats.  Sober,  reliable,  trustworthy. 
Ohio  preferred;  go  anywhere.  References  if 
necessary.  Mrs.  Myrle  Burnett,  Box  41,  R.  2, 
Manchester,  Ohio, _ _ 

SINGLE,  dependable  assistant  on  poultry 
farm.  Nice  home,  good  board,  salary.  Give 
full  particulars.  Fred  Miller,  Rt.  2,  Coventry, 
Conn. _ 

VERSATILE  married  veteran,  four  children, 
age  28;  desires  position  on  farm.  General 
farm  experience.  Chauffeur’s  license.  Herbert 
Roerden,  462  Evergreen  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Telephone  HY  1-1749. 

FARMS  FOR  SALE,  TO  RENT,  ETC. 

WANTED:  All  types  bare  and  stocked  farms. 

villages  and  rural  dwellings,  stores  and 
other  types  businesses;  phone  or  write  Werts 
Reai  Estate.  Johnson  City.  N,  Y. _ 

SOUTHERN  New  Jersey.  Country  homes. 

farms,  acreage  for  agriculture  or  industry. 
Free  list  sent.  LeGore.  realtor.  Vineland. 
New  Jersey.  _ 

FREE  List:  Otsego  County  retirement  homes, 
farms.  John  Chermack,  Realtor,  Schenevus, 
New  York. _ _ _ 

RETIREMENT  homes,  farms,  businesses. 

Feinen  Realty,  Plymouth,  New  Hampshire. 
DELAWARE  County  (160  acres) :  Highly  pro¬ 
ductive  dairy  farm,  some  woodland,  excellent 
springs;  30-stanchion  barn,  large  house,  mod¬ 
ern  conveniences;  beautiful  view;  good  loca¬ 
tion;  settle  estate.  $14,000.  BOX  2419,  Rural 
New  Yorker. _ ______ 

HOME:  Seven  rooms,  electricity,  water,  four 
acres;  $3,900;  part  down.  Robert  D.  Martin, 
South  Acworth,  New  Hampshire. _ 

TAXLESS  Homes:  Florida’s  highlands.  In¬ 
formative  literature.  Theodore  Gau,  San 
Antonio,  Florida. _ 

TWO  modern  cow  barns  for  80  cows  with  all 
modern  equipment  for  rent;  also  80  acres 
land  for  rent.  Market  for  milk  available  imme¬ 
diately  on  premises.  Write  to  Somerset  Farms 
Dairy,  Middlebush,  New  Jersey. _ 

FARM:  531  acres,  in  Cortland  County,  N.  Y., 
on  macadam  road,  close  to  village  and  city. 
Ties  for  100  head,  four  good  houses.  Will  sell 
equipped  or  bare,  direct  from  owner.  Priced 
very  reasonable.  J.  B.  Fleming,  Marathon,  N.  Y. 
FREE  Catalog.  Even  if  you  had  read  every 
catalog  we’ve  published  in  our  10  years 
not  once  would  you  have  found  a  “bargain” 
claim  or  vague  generality.  It  gives  you  plain 
facts,  never  fancy  claims.  Listings  of  all 
kinds,  Maine  to  New  York.  Four  Effs,  Box 

264-RNY,  Manchester,  N.  H. _ 

FOR  Sale:  A  beautiful  lake  snack  bar,  picnic 
grove,  apartment  in  New  Jersey  mountains. 
BOX  2511,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

FOR  Sale:  8-room  house,  never  failing  water 
supply,  new  roof,  hard  wood  and  inlaid 
linoleum  floors.  Needs  no  repair:  in  Schohahie 
County,  N,  Y,  BOX  2607,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

WANT  to  buy  or  rent  dairy  farm,  150  miles, 
N.  Y.  C.  120  acres  or  more:  good  buildings 
essential.  Full  particulars  in  first  letter.  BOX 
2608.  Rural  New  Yorker. 

DAIRY  farm,  22  cows,  160  acres,  three  miles 
from  Thruway,  90  miles  N.  Y.  C.  BOX  2610, 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Very  small  home,  2-3  rooms, 

ground-water  (including  heat),  some  con¬ 
venience;  very  reasonable.  Raritan,  Sommer- 
ville,  Dunellen,  New  Jersey.  BOX  2611,  Rural 
New  Yorker.  _ 

WANTED:  In  Ulster  or  Greene  County,  house, 
water  electricity,  75  acres  plus.  Will  pay 
$4,000  cash.  BOX  2612,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

FOR  Sale:  Country  grocery  store,  doing 
$50,000  a  year,  new  equipment,  nice  living 
quarters,  full  stock,  everything  goes,  beer 
and  drug  license.  Selling  account  of  age. 
BOX  2613,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


RESPONSIBLE  German- American  retired 
couple  want  to  rent  4-6  room  apartment 
with  improvements,  near  stores.  BOX  2609, 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

FARM  property  268  acres,  125  miles  N.  Y. 

Attractive  modernized  house.  Magnificent 
views  Catskills  and  valleys.  Desirable  build¬ 
ing  lots  projects.  Springs,  drainage,  low  taxes. 
Middleton,  Medusa,  N.  Y.  Oakhill  2-4186. 

205  ACRE  farm  for  sale.  Large,  modern  barn, 
Colonial  home,  plenty  of  water,  4*4  miles 
from  Saratoga  Springs.  “Ideal  spot  for  many 
purposes.”  Principals  only.  R.  Reinhold, 
Middle  Grove,  N.  Y.  _ 

ILLNESS  forces  sale,  4-rm.  house;  conv.; 

200x200  ft.  lot  on  ex.  hwy.  in  rapidly  de¬ 
veloping  community.  $8,300.  Mrs.  A.  Alexander, 
R.  D.  1,  Pennsburg,  Pa. _ 

FOR  Sale:  35  acre  farm,  small  house  and 
barn.  Write  for  particulars.  Mrs.  Elva 
Westcott,  Callicoon,  N,  Y.  Care  Baer. _ 

FLORIDA:  Farmers  stop  killing  yourselves 
working.  Come  to  sunny  Florida.  The  warmer 
the  weather  gets  the  better  our  Bahia  Grasses 
grow.  Corn  and  soybeans  really  grow.  We 
know,  we  lived  too  many  years  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  fighting  ice  and  snow  in  Winter  and 
burned  up  in  the  Summer.  Good  rainfall  here. 
Free  homestead  taxes.  No  winter  heating  bills. 
Cool  Gulf  breezes  all  year.  Come  and  enjoy 
working,  living  or  if  retiring,  how  about  a 
cottage  on  the  Gulf  for  fishing  and  loafing. 
Remember  this  is  not  the  Gold  Coast,  it  is  the 
Gulf  Coast.  Mary  McNaull,  R.  E.  Broker,  Rt.  5, 
Box  682,  Pensacola,  Florida. 


WANTED:  Retirement  farm  near  salt  water 
fishing.  Preferably  South  Jersey.  Reasonable. 
BOX  2621,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


NEIGHBORHOOD  grocery  store,  2  apartments, 

on  main  road;  extra  lot;  plenty  room  for 
expansion.  Ideal  for  couple  wanting  own  busi¬ 
ness.  Owner  ill.  H.  Dominici,  109  Maple  Ave., 
Canajoharie,  N.  Y,  Montgomery  County _ 

FOR  Sale:  On  Route  7,  10-room  house,  two 
baths,  oil  heat,  good  water,  all  conveniences, 
barn,  garage,  shop;  price  $10,000.  Mrs.  Mary 
S.  Marble.  R.  D.  1,  Otego,  N,  Y. _ 

FLORIDA  at  its  best.  Enjoy  life  in  Lynn 
Haven,  Bay  County,  on  beautiful  St.  Andrew 
Bay,  Northwest  Florida.  Near  superb  Gulf 
beaches.  Cool  Summers,  mild  Winters.  Year- 
round  gardening.  Pay  less  for  homesite.  house 
construction.  Friendly,  conservative,  long- 
established  small  city.  Brochure.  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Box  177-Y,  Lynn  Haven,  Florida. 

DAIRY  farm  for  sale:  263)4  acres,  110  acres 
tillable.  Cows,  machinery  go  with  farm. 
Frank  D.  Johnson,  Westover,  Md. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Small  poultry  farm  capacity  1,000 
layers;  two  bedroom  home,  modern  con¬ 
veniences.  Fruit  trees,  grapes.  Near  Route  9W. 
Walter  Martin,  Roberts  Hill,  West  Coxsackie, 
New  York, _ 

11  ACRE  farm,  5-room  house  and  modern 
bath,  oil  furnace,  hot  cold  spring  water, 
electricity;  barn,  garage  and  henhouse;  on 
school  bus  route.  A  nice  place  to  retire  or 
for  children.Price  $4,900.  Paul  Kim,  Lisle,  N.  Y. 
PRIVATE  40-acre  lake  with  113  acres  open 
land  and  woods,  very  modern  10-room  house, 
completely  furnished.  Perfect  for  home  or 
development.  Upstate  location.  $28,000.  Craig 
Realty,  Afton,  N,  Y, _ 

NINE  greenhouses,  all  equipment  and  ma¬ 

terial.  Five  acres:  two  acres  grapes.  Large 
house,  garage,  barn,  tool  shed.  Market  es¬ 
tablished.  West’s  Farm  Agency,  Albert 
Mentley,  Representative,  7  Water  St., 
Gowanda,  N.  Y.  Phone:  1089. _ 

TWO  farms  for  rent.  Cows  and  machinery 

for  sale;  mostly  registered  Holsteins.  Milk 
check  over  $1,000  per  month.  Calvin  Wallace, 
Box  515,  R.  D.  2,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 

FOR  Sale:  Chicken  farm,  24  acres,  house  and 
outbuildings.  Located  Montauk  Highway,  East 
Moriches,  L.  I.  Price  $30,000.  Emma  Troller, 
East  Moriches,  N.  Y. 


GOOD  working  farm,  113  acres,  well  built 
house  with  conveniences,  large  barn;  $8,500. 

Write  Mrs.  Audrey  Luoma,  Spencer,  N.  Y. 

FbR  Sale:  Country  home,  *4  acres,  five  rooms, 
bath,  basement,  drilled  well;  $6,500;  terms. 

Telephone  Catskill  1015-M. 

FLORIDA  homes,  farms,  ranches.  Write  for 
list.  John  Roscow,  Realtor,  Inverness,  Fla. 


Need  help .  .  . 

want  to  buy 
or  sell  a  farm 

or  get  a  job? 


INCOME  Property:  Grocery  with  beer  license. 

Two  rented  apartmentstupstairs.  $2,000  down. 
Selling  due  to  illness.  Vincent  Palmieri,  100 
Maple  Ave.,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y, _ 

FOR  Sale:  46  acres,  mostly  tillable,  six  room 
house,  outbuildings,  running  water,  electric, 
gas,  transportation,  paved  road.  30-day  occu¬ 
pancy.  John  McComas,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Sudlers- 
ville,  Maryland,  _ 

HUNDRED  acres,  Delaware  County,  nice 
house,  bam.  With  or  without  cattle.  Reason- 
able.  BOX  2626,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

SUSSEX  County,  New  Jersey:  Desirable  in¬ 
come  property,  four  apartments  plus  owners 
cottage  on  3/4  acre.  Centrally  located  on 
county  road,  progressive  town.  Cash  required 
$8,000,  BOX  2627,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

HUNTERDON  County:  160  acre  dairy  farm, 
stocked  and  equipped.  Good  crops  and  in¬ 
come.  Will  sell  bare  or  stocked.  W.  T.  An- 
drews.  Oak  Grove  Rd.,  Pittstown,  N.  J, _ 

TAXI  business  complete  with  gas  station,  two 
cabs,  wrecker;  no  trains  or  buses  in  town. 
Write  Rick  Paterson,  Greenwich,  N,  Y. 

COUNTRY  home  for  sale:  Six  rooms,  bath, 
electricity,  water,  basement,  2-car  garage, 
four  henhouses,  located  nine  miles  to  Ithaca. 
Desirable  location.  Reasonable  terms.  John 
Brown,  R.  D.  Ludlowville,  N.  Y.  Phone:  Lans- 
ing  4-4556. _ 

COMMERCIAL  dairy,  nursing  home,  13  rooms, 
modern,  38  cattle,  milk  at  door,  300  acres; 
income  $600  weekly;  beautiful  mountain  view. 
All  goes  $45,000.  Arthur  McKeen,  Norway, 
Maine. _ 

MUST  sell  7-room  bungalow,  improvements, 

10  acres,  some  woodland,  good  hunting,  good 
road,  near  Mays  Landing.  BOX  2636,  Rural 
New  Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Homesite,  $500  cash.  BOX  2637, 

Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Modem  brick  home  located  in 

mountains  of  south  central  Pennsylvania. 
BOX  2638,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

FOR  Sale:  10  acre  farm,  house  and  buildings, 
eight  cows  and  heifers,  two  horses,  400 
chickens,  all  farm  equipment,  roadside  stand 
and  general  store,  fully  stocked,  21  years  ex¬ 
cellent  business;  both  on  U.  S.  highway  in 
N.  J.  One  or  either,  with  or  without  stock.  If 
interested  write  to  BOX  2640,  Rural  New 
Yorker.  _ 

WANT  to  buy  dairy  farm.  Must  support  45 

milkers,  plus  young  stock.  Prefer  Finger 
Lakes  region.  Write  describing  farm  and  price 
asked.  BOX  2642,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

DO  you  have  a  farm  to  sell  in  Finger  Lake 

or  Rochester  area;  have  60  cows  and  ma- 
ehinery.  BOX  2643,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

WANTED  to  buy  dairy  farm  in  Ontario  or 

Wayne  County,  N.  Y.  Send  complete  de¬ 
scription.  BOX  2644,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

FARM  ready  to  operate,  main  highway  near 

Elmira,  50  stanchions,  cups,  gutter  c.eaner, 
crops,  2  houses,  gas,  electricity,  baths,  75  regis¬ 
tered  Holsteins.  Sell  with  or  without  stock, 
equipment.  Lifetime  owner.  BOX  2645,  Rural 
New  Yorker. _ 

MODERN  six  room  house,  acreage,  beautiful 

location;  close  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y.  BOX  2646, 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Farm  in  Pennsylvania.  State  full 

particulars  in  first  letter.  Write  BOX  2641, 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

DOVER,  Del.:  Two  miles  of  city,  233  acre 

dairy  farm,  choice  of  holds.  Herd  if  desired. 
New  barn  and  milk  parlor,  nice  house,  seven 
rooms  and  bath;  also  small  tenant  house. 
$44,000,  terms.  Jesse  Harman,  Dover,  Delaware. 

FOR  Sale:  House,  six  rooms,  bath,  nicely 

furnished.  Thirty  lakes  within  mile  town 
limits.  Good  fishing,  hunting.  Best  water  in 
Florida.  Write  O.  O.  Ransdell,  Interlachen, 
Florida. _ _ 

POULTRY  and  sheep  farm.  Durham,  Conn.; 

35  acres  rolling  land  near  main  high  wav. 
Farm  fully  equipped,  capacity  7.0P0  layers  plus 
modern  brooding  and  incubators.  Dwelling 
modern,  six  rooms.  Philip  Roberts,  Maiden 
Lane,  Durham,  Conn. _ 

MONTGOMERY  County:  186  acres  level  land, 

excellent  water  supply,  macadam  road, 
colonial  house,  large  barn  for  60  head  cattle. 
Ted  Browngardt.  Sprakers,  N,  Y. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Modern  home.  cus'.cm  :  uilt, 

porches,  garage,  pantry,  extra  lots;  must  be 
sold.  Asking  $11,500;  make  offer.  Mrs.  O. 
Thorne.  Box  115,  Leeds.  N,  Y. 

FOUR  miles  north  of  Baldwir.svilie,  N  Y~ 

attractive  home.  10  acres.  Has  three  apart¬ 
ments,  all  modern;  macadam  road:  $15  000. 
Owner  M.  Torello.  Ellison  Road,  Baldwins- 
ville.  N,  Y. _ 

TWO  and  three  room  houses  with  gardens- 

terms  $30  month.  Chas.  Witmer,  Crewe 
Virginia. _ ' 

HANCOCK,  MASS.:  91  acres,  two  good  barns, 

35  stanchions.  7-room  house.  Driven  we’l- 
trout  brook.  John  Sundstrom,  East  Chatham’ 
New  York. 

WANTED  to  rent  for  retirement,  small  farm 
or  country  place.  BOX  183,  Dedham,  Mass. 

See  Page  508  for  more  Subscribers’ 
Exchange  Advertisements. 


Advertise  Here  for  Quick  Results ! 


For  the  low,  low  cost  of  20c 
per  word  your  message  will 
be  read  in  more  than  300,- 
000  farm  homes  throughout 
the  Northeast.  Many  Rural 
New  Yorker  readers  use 
these  columns  consistently. 
You’ll  find,  as  they  have, 
that  a  .  small  ad  brings 
immediate  response. 

IT’S  EASY,  TOO.  Simply 
fill-in  the  attached  blank 
and  send  it  along  with  your 
remittance.  If  you  want  to 
use  a  box  number,  add  $1.00 
to  the  total  cost. 

Don’t  Delay ..  .Write  Today! 


NEXT  ISSUE  SEPT.  17 
CLOSES  SEPT.  6 
The  Rural  New  Yorker 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.Y.  1,  N.Y. 
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Better  Than  Ever  ! 


the  Improved  JOHn 


With  power  steering,  the  "420"  Tricycle  easily 
handles  a  heavily  loaded  John  Deere  45  Loader. 


EW  ease  of  operation  .  .  .  better  performance  .  .  .  greater  strength! 
You  get  these  advantages  in  the  improved  John  Deere  2-3  plow  “420”  Series 
Tractors,  Among  the  latest  features  and  modern  improvements  of  these; 
better- than-ever  wheel  tractors  are: 


Power  Steering;  Auto-Type  Wheel 

You’ll  save  your  muscles  every  minute  at  the  wheel  with 
built-in  power  steering — now  optional  on  all  models.  Good- 
looking  automotive-type  steering  wheel,  slanted  for  maximum 
comfort  and  ease  of  operation,  is  now  furnished  on  “420” 
Tricycle,  Row-Crop  Utility,  Standard,  and  Utility  models 
(except  LP-Gas). 
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Easier-Operating  Touch-o-matic 

You’ll  be  pleased  with  the  smooth,  almost  ef¬ 
fortless  operation  of  Touch-o-matic  hydraulic 
control  levers  on  the  improved  “420”  Series 
Wheel  Tractors.  A  new  two-stage  valve  is  the 
key  to  this  superior  operating  ease  and  smooth¬ 
ness  in  raising  and  lowering  of  integral  tools. 


The  versatile  "420"  Row-Crop  Utility  with  the  new 
4-row  Quik-Tatch  Cultivator. 


Improved  Transmission 

Strength  has  been  added  to  vital  parts  of  the  “420”  Series 
Tractor  transmissions — which  means  longer  life  and  better 
performance.  A  longer  gearshift  lever  is  provided  with  the 
slanted  steering  wheel,  for  easier  shifting. 


THRIFTY 

320 

SERIES 


See  your  dealer  for  a  free  demonstration.  Ask  him  about  the  John  Deere 
Credit  Plan  that  will  make  it  easy  for  you  to  own  a  new  John  Deere  Tractor. 


New  auto-type  steer¬ 
ing  wheel  and  easier 
operating  Touch-o-matic 
are  features  of  the  im¬ 
proved  1-2  plow  "320" 
Series— newest  and  low¬ 
est  cost  John  Deere 
Tractors.  Ask  your 
dealer  to  demonstrate. 


“320”  SERIES  “420”  SERIES  “520”  SERIES  “620”  SERIES  “720”  SERIES  “820”  DIESEL 


JOHN  DEERE 


"WHEREVER  CROPS  GROW,  THERE'S  A  GROWING  DEMAND 
FOR  JOHN  DEERE  FARM  EQUIPMENT" 


SEND  FOR  FREE  LITERATURE 


JOHN  DEERE  •  Moline,  III.  •  Dept.  A37 

Please  send  free  information  on: 

□  "420"  Row-Crop  Tractors 

j— j  /<320"  and  "420"  Standard  Tractors 


□  Student 
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Shall  it  be: 

Farm  Land  or  Building  Lots? 

By  LESTER  FOX 


OME  day  people  may  wonder  why 
New  Jersey  was  ever  called  the 
Garden  State.  At  the  rate  its 
farm  land  is  disappearing, 
there  will  be  little  space  left 
left  to  raise  the  garden  pro¬ 
duce  that  has  made  it  one  of 
the  nation’s  richest  farming  States. 

But  New  Jersey  is  not  alone.  In  nearly  every 
State  in  the  Union,  much  of  our  best  and 
flattest  farm  land  is  gradually  disappearing. 
It  is  being  swallowed  up  by  housing  develop¬ 
ments,  super  highways,  super  markets,  shop¬ 
ping  centers,  airports,  military  reserves,  out¬ 
door  theaters,  rambling  one-story  schools  and 
sprawling  industrial  plants.  Not  to  mention 
the  acres  and  acres  of  parking  areas  that  go 
with  many  of  these. 

A  Soil  Conservation  Service  study  found  that 
in  15  years  17  million  acres  of  the  nation’s 
best  farm  land  went  into  these  other  uses.  And 
the  rate  of  change  has  been  increasing.  For 
example,  two-thirds  of  the  15-year  change¬ 
over  in  New  Jersey  took  place  in  the  last  five 
years.  The  State’s  best  farm  land  is  shrink¬ 
ing  now  by  at  least  25,000  acres  a  year. 

This  change-over  creates  new  problems  for 
soil  conservationists  as  well  as  others.  In  New 
Jersey’s  Camden  and  Burlington  Counties,  for 
example,  farmers  do  not  feel  inclined  to  invest 
in  a  conservation  program  that  would  protect 
and  improve  the  soil.  The  reason  is  that  the 
real  estate  value  of  their  land  has  climbed 
so  high  they  are  unable  to  tell  how  much 
longer  they  will  be  in  the  farming  business. 
One  farmer  after  another  falls  victim  to  the 
trend  and  sells  out.  If  they  try  to  hang  on, 
urban  taxes  finally  force  them  out  of  farm¬ 
ing.  As  one  of  them  put  it:  “It’s  tough  farm¬ 
ing  when  your  farm  is  surrounded  by  new 
residences  demanding  city  services  that  in¬ 
crease  the  taxes  on  your  land.  It’s  also  hard 
to  get  help  when  the  neighbors  all  work  in 
town  for  higher  wages  than  you  can  pay  on 
the  farm.” 

In  the  15  years  studied  by  the  Soil  Con¬ 
servation  Service,  New  York  lost  four  and  a 
half  percent  of  its  fertile  farm  acres  to  other 
uses.  Connecticut’s  best  farm  land  was  re¬ 
duced  by  the  same  amount.  Rhode  Island  lost 
12,500  acres  —  about  175  farms. 

An  engineering  firm’s  report  on  probable 
growth  patterns  showed  that  by  1965  the 
Hartford,  Connecticut,  area  would  need  more 
than  36,000  new  dwelling  units.  Likewise  the 
firm  saw  the  need  for  more  schools,  factories, 
stores  and  other  business  places.  They  would 
be  needed  to  take  care  of  the  expected  22 
per  cent  population  increase  and  48  per  cent 
employment  gain. 

Conservationists  sharpened  their  pencils  to 
figure  the  impact  on  the  farm  land  should  this 
projected  expansion  take  place.  Their  figures: 


55,000  farm  acres  now  producing  in  the 
Hartford  area  would  be  under  roof  or  pave¬ 
ment  by  1965.  That  would  wipe  out  320  farms. 

Charles  Greenbacher,  dairy  farmer  of 
Wallingford,  Conn.,  does  not  like  all  this 
change.  He  says:  “Connecticut  needs  its  farms 
for  its  increasing  population.  We  don’t  have 
enough  farms  today  to  supply  all  our  food 
needs.  That’s  why  30  to  35  per  cent  of  our 
milk  is  being  brought  into  the  State.  No  State 
can  afford  to  be  wholly  dependent  on  outside 
sources  for  its  food  supply.  ‘Farm  fresh’  still 
means  something  to  many  people.” 

Greenbacher  is  concerned  about  land  con¬ 
version  not  only  because  he  is  a  farmer  in 


Land  like  this  in  New  Jersey  soon  changes  from 
prodxiction  of  fine  alfalfa  as  livestock  feed  to 
provision  of  sites  for  business  and  homes. 


the  midst  of  it.  He  is  also  chairman  of  the 
New  Haven  Soil  Conservation  District  board 
of  supervisors.  So  he  shoulders  a  public  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  the  conservation  of  soil  and 
water  resources.  The  basic  conservation 
principle  is  proper  use  and  treatment  of  the 
land. 

Wallingford  typifies  what  is  happening  to 
our  best  farm  land  throughout  the  nation.  As 
Wallingford’s  industry  expands  and  its  popu¬ 
lation  grows,  bulldozers  and  draglines  churn 
up  more  and  more  of  the  farm  land  around 
the  city.  New  Haven  and  Hartford,  bulging 
themselves,  are  spewing  more  thousands  of 
home  seekers  into  the  Wallingford  area. 
Builders  are  tearing  up  orchards  and  dairy 
farms  to  meet  the  demand  for  more  housing. 

As  they  watch  this  change  in  land  use,  con¬ 
servationists  agree  that  this  country  today 
is  still  able  to  produce  enough  food  for  its 
present  population.  “But  what  about  to¬ 
morrow?”  they  ask.  They  think  it  would  be 
prudent  to  keep  our  best  farm  land  in  farms 
and  to  convert  our  poorer  land  to  these 
other  uses. 

Clearly  it  is  “the  tomorrow”  that  poses  the 


problem  for  those  with  wisdom  and  vision. 
Our  rapidly  growing  population  —  it  is  now 
predicted  that  the  U.  S.  population  will  be  be¬ 
tween  600  and  700  million  by  2055  —  must  be 
adequately  fed  from  American  soil.  Science  has 
made  signal  contributions  to  soil  and  animal 
productivity  in  recent  years,  but  science  would 
be  the  first  to  recognize  the  possibility  that 
research  may  not  be  able  to  continue  its  rapid 
advance  in  proportion  to  the  constantly  mount¬ 
ing  population. 

Several  groups  have  already  been  set  up  to 
devise  ways  and  means  to  channel  industrial 
and  urban  land  use  where  most  adaptable  for 
everyone  concerned.  There  is  still  plenty  of 
marginal  land,  and  plenty  of  outright  poor 
land,  that  can  be  just  as  easily  used  for  non¬ 
farm  use  as  good  productive  farm  land.  The 
locations  may  not  be  as  convenient  but  that 
consideration  should  be  secondary  to  be  public 
welfare. 

Zoning  offers  one  of  the  best  approaches  at 
the  present  time.  It  should,  if  possible,  be  on 
the  local  level  or,  at  the  very  least,  have  effec¬ 
tive  local  representation.  Here  in  the  North¬ 
east  the  problem  is  more  acute  than  elsewhere, 
althought  it  does  exist  everywhere,  because 
of  the  many  dense  population  centers  in  this 
area.  By  the  same  token,  it  is  an  area  where 
consumers  will  become  even  more  dependent 
on  nearby  producers  and  where  farming  will 
thus  be  an  even  more  worthwhile  business. 
Because  greater  urbanization  appears  to  be 
inevitable,  it  is  imperative  that  the  wheat  land 
be  separated  from  the  chaff  land. 

During  this  transition  process,  the  property 
tax  problem  must  also  be  carefully  scrutinized. 
Farm  land  is  not  as  valuable  on  the  market  as 
industrial  sites  or  subdivision  plots,  and  the 
assessments  should  reflect  that  difference.  It 
might  also  be  expedient  to  give  some  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  tax  rate  so  as  to  make  the  total 
tax  burden  fall  equitably  on  the  areas  that 
are  more  heavily  populated  and  therefore  re¬ 
quire  greater  community  services.  Exemption 
of  farm  land  and  farm  equipment  has  been 
suggested  as  one  means  to  lighten  the  tax 
burden  on  farm  land  and  the  farm  owner  and 
thus  to  lessen  the  desire  to  sell  out  for  a 
“fancy”  price.  This  may  be  justified  as  an 
emergency  measure,  but  it  would  certainly  be 
dangerous  as  a  permanent  fixture.  First,  an 
exemption  could  be  rightly  criticized  as  dis¬ 
criminatory,  and,  what  is  more  important,  it 
completely  overlooks  the  basic  issue  of  fair, 
competitive  tax  treatment  for  farm  land  in 
relatively  congested  areas. 

A  broad,  sensible  approach  is  needed  to 
take  care  of  tomorrow  which  is  as  equally 
important  as  today  —  perhaps  a  great  deal 
more  important. 


Still  Good  Farm  Land  Once  Good  Farm  Land 


Here  are  two  of  today’s  typical  scenes  in  rural  areas:  one,  good  land  put  to  good  farming  use;  the  other,  good  land  converted  into  a  home  development. 

Policy  and  planning  are  needed  to  stop  senseless  destruction  of  our  future  food-producing  potential. 
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Faith  in  Mugget  Valley 


It  is  there  that  Oliver  and  Edna  May  are 
planning —  and  building —  their  future 


LOT  of  water  had  gone  over, 
and  through,  the  dam  at 
Charlton,  Massachusetts,  since 
1952.  There  was  the  fury  of 
1955’s  hurricanes  and  floods, 
and  there  have  been  plenty 
of  local  freshets.  A  natural 
gas  line  has  traversed  the  town.  The  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Turnpike,  for  good  or  no,  has  riven 
it  almost  at  its  spine.  There  have  been  droughts, 
plenty  of  snow,  some  terrible  cold,  and,  not 
far  away,  tremors  of  a  minor  earthquake.  But 
school  went  along  as  usual  and  the  roads  were 
maintained  in  repair.  New  barns  have  been 
built,  some  others  torn  down;  and,  as  would 
be  expected,  there  are  many  new  houses.  To 
one  who  once  lingered  there,  the  economy  of 
local  woolen  mills  might  be  a  worry;  yet,  over¬ 
all,  he  might  expect  both  advances  and  re¬ 
treats  in  this  Central  Massachusetts  town  to  be 
like  those  of  others  in  New  England.  But  is 
any  other  quite  like  Charlton? 

Hardly.  For  one  thing,  Charlton  is  high. 


Oliver  May  (r.)  and  Tracy  Baker  grew  good  corn 
on  Mugget  Hill  in  this  driest  of  crop  years.  The 
“future  farmer ”  at  the  left  is  the  author’s  son. 


Not  the  highest  of  towns  in  Worcester  County, 
but  it  is  high.  For  another,  the  air  is  good, 
and  so  is  the  view.  One  large  fraternal  order 
built  its  retirement  home  almost  on  the  cap 
of  the  town.  Not  truly  the  cap,  however,  for 
that  is  Charlton’s  most  famous  natural  feature. 
It  is  Mugget  Hill,  a  rounded  drumlin  standing 
boldly  east  of  the  village  and  mounding  above 
it  like  a  perpetual  rising  sun,  but  green,  not 
gold.  Mugget  Hill  is  not  a  forested  mountain, 
nor  is  it  littered  with  rocks  and  stones.  Its 
smooth  symmetry  consists  of  crop  land,  grow¬ 
ing  grass  and  legumes,  and  now  corn.  Farming 
predominates  on  Charlton’s  Mugget  Hill. 

This  year  the  cropping  is  somewhat  differ¬ 
ent  than  heretofore  in  memory.  There  are 
still  the  grass  and  alfalfa,  but  Oliver  May  has 
put  in  five  acres  of  Pennsylvania  602  corn  for 
silage,  which  revolves  in  two  long  spiralling 
rows  just  below  the  crown  of  Mugget  Hill, 


The  Mugget  Valley  herd  has  grown  from  one  cow 
to  a  4 6-head  herd  in  a  single  decade.  It  averages 
some  12,000  pounds  of  milk  a  year  arid  in  excess 


of  400  pounds  of  fat. 
September  21,  1957 


forming  a  100-foot-wide  circular  ring  sugges¬ 
tive  of  a  hill-top  race  course.  Above  it  and  be¬ 
low  on  the  60-acre  field  are  stubble  left  from 
oats  made  into  silage,  upcoming  alfalfa  seed- 
ings,  and  established  stands  of  grass.  Since  he 
started  renting  this  land  from  neighbor  Jasper 
Eastman,  May  has  moved  the  corn  up  and  down 
in  renovating  rotation.  With  a  half  ton  of 
10-10-10  fertilizer  applied  at  planting,  then 
100  pounds  of  ammonium  nitrate  side-dressed 
at  the  single  cultivation,  the  corn  has  grown 
remarkably  well  in  this  driest  of  crop  years. 
Sprayed  once  with  2,4-D,  the  crop  is  notably 
free  of  weeds.  May  likes  his  work  on  Mugget 
Hill  —  the  air  and  the  view  are  superb;  the 
only  trouble  is  the  wind.  Now,  fortunately,  he 
owns  a  baler  which  prevents  gusts  from  carry¬ 
ing  some  of  the  hay  crop  into  the  next  town. 
And  the  Town  of  Oxford  is  not  where  May 
wants  his  dairy  cattle  feed.  He  wants  it  down 
in  the  valley  below  the  hill,  in  Mugget  Valley 
at  his  Mugget  Valley  Farm. 

It  is  in  this  valley  where  the  swale  is  broad 
and  the  stone  walls  high  that  Oliver  and  Edna 
May  have  built  their  farm  and  a  Holstein 
herd.  Purchased  in  1948,  there  was  practically 
nothing  on  the  gravelly  Bond  Road  site  at  the 
time  except  the  Mays’  desire  to  farm  and  their 
love  and  knowledge  of  good  Holstein  cattle. 
Fields  were  run  out  and  buildings  run  down, 
but  the  future  looked  bright.  With  the  wise 
counsel  and  help  of  New  Braintree’s  Eric  Scott, 
May  built  his  herd  well.  Quality  of  the  herd, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  outsped  development  and 
productivity  of  the  farm.  But  May  observes 
today  that  good  stock  is  just  as  important;  it 
is  more  important  than  some  New  England 
farmers  realize.  “More  farmers  raise  good 
feed”,  he  observes,  “than  buy  or  breed  good 
cows.”  There  was,  of  course,  gradual  field  im¬ 
provement  through  re-seeding,  liming  and  fer¬ 
tilizing,  and  there  was  an  extensive  land¬ 
clearing  program,  too.  The  10-acre  swale  was 
encouraging  toward  eventual  enlargement  of 
the  farm  —  at  first;  it  was  thought  that  per¬ 
haps  reed  canary  grass  might  be  grown  or 
the  whole  area  drained.  But  a  study  of  its  site 
soon  indicated  this  was  impossible  and,  not 
quite  a  decade  from  its  earlier  consideration, 
the  brooding  swale  still  merits  no  praise  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  cow-catching  excitement  it  occa¬ 
sionally  provides  when  a  cow  bogs  down  in 
its  midst. 

If  there  have  been  changes  in  Charlton  it¬ 
self,  would  there  not  be  some  also  in  the  Mays’ 
Mugget  Valley?  Since  1952,  farm  costs  have 
risen  high  and  milk  prices  have  wavered  low. 
Could  even  the  hardest-working  young  farm 
family  keep  up  on  plans  and  progress?  Some 
12  inches  of  rain  fell  in  a  five-hour  period  on 
Mugget  Valley  during  the  August  flood  of  1955; 
but  last  month  all  the  fields  burned  brown. 
Yet,  achievements  have  been  made.  The  Hol¬ 
stein  herd,  started  with  a  single  cow  purchase 
in  1948  soon  after  May  was  separated  from 
wartime  service  with  the  U.  S.  Navy,  has  now 
increased  to  46  head,  with  28  milking.  The  old 
barn  has  been  remodelled  to  provide  more  hay 
storage,  and  the  cows  are  now  downstairs  on 
concrete  platforms  in  tie-up  stalls.  There  is  a 
very  satisfactory  gutter  cleaner,  a  new  milk 
room  has  been  built,  a  silo  is  up,  and  there 
are  concrete-block  bedding  and  grain-storage 
areas.  May  is  well  pleased  with  his  300-gallon 
bulk  ice-bank  tank;  not  a  pint  of  milk  has  been 
lost  from  failure  of  power  or  pickup.  For 
cleaning  the  tank,  he  recently  purchased  an 
electric  water  heater.  He  has  also  recently  re¬ 
modelled  the  lower  part  of  the  barn  to  pro¬ 
vide  shelter  for  growing  heifers. 

In  the  house,  much  remodelling  still  goes  on 
—  Oliver  presently  is  in  the  midst  of  a  new 
painting  pob  —  and  the  200-year-old  home 
again  takes  on  the  appearance  and  impressive¬ 


Mrs.  May  —  active  partner  in  the  development 
of  the  Mugget  Valley  herd. 


ness  it  had  some  200  years  ago  when  the 
charter  for  the  town  of  Charlton  is  reported 
to  have  been  signed  in  one  of  its  great  rooms. 
Two  tractors,  a  hay  baler,  plows,  mowers  and 
harrows  have  been  added  to  the  machinery 
roster.  The  farm  truck  carries  everything  from 
grain  and  hay  and  cows  to  apples.  Not  that 
May  grows  apples;  he  trucks  them  for  a  neigh¬ 
bor.  Nor  does  he  have  chickens  or  fruit  or 
horses  or  pigs.  He  is  not  one  to  diversify.  Milk 
and  cows  are  his  forte;  attention  to  them,  he 
believes,  is  what  makes  money.  This  policy, 


Granddaughter  of  one  of  the  Mays’  foundation 
coivs,  Mugget  Valley  Winterthur  Anna,  carries  on 
with  high  production. 


however,  has  not  deterred  Edna  May  from 
being  one  of  the  Bay  State’s  good  home 
gardeners.  Oliver  doesn’t  object  to  diversifica¬ 
tion  in  the  culinary  arts. 

The  Holstein  herd  has  averaged  well  over 
400  pounds  of  butterfat  for  the  years  it  has 
been  on  DHIA  test  and,  recently,  with  its 
records  computed  on  Cornell’s  IBM  machines, 
the  herd  has  averaged  almost  500  pounds  per 
year.  Milk  production  is  currently  running  at 
the  rate  of  about  13,400  pounds  per  cow  per 
year.  The  cows  are  the  square-rumped,  straight- 
topped,  large  size  kind  that  turn  milk  out  “in 
buckets”;  several  individuals  have  topped  600 
pounds  of  fat  and  some  are  up  around  800. 
The  cows  get  a  pound  of  20-per-cent  protein 
grain  for  each  4.5  pounds  of  milk  they  make. 
Although  May  is  breeding  most  of  his  animals 
to  sires  of  the  Massachusetts  Selective 

(  Continued  on  Page  525 ) 


In  the  Mays’  200 -year-old  house  in  Mugget  Valley, 
the  charter  for  Charlton  is  reputed  to  have  been 
signed.  The  rooms  are  high  and  wide,  with  great 

fireplaces. 
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Farmers!  Now  PLANT  the  WORLD’S  TOUGHEST  FENCE! 

l 

of  Stern’s  Multiflora  Roses  .  .  .  Needs  No  Upkeep  .  .  . 

SO  DENSE  NO  PERSON  OR  ANIMAL  CAN  GET  THROUGH! 


Here  are  the  tough,  hardy  shrub 
roses  that  are  perfect  for  hedges 
and  farm  fences!  About  Vs  the  price 
of  wire  fencing.  No  upkeep,  no 
repairs,  nothing  to  maintain.  Beat 
man-made  fences  by  a  mile! 


Plant  18"  Apart— 

They’re  3  to  4  Ft.  Tall  Next  Year! 

Grow  like  wildfire  in  practically  any 
soil.  Soon  so  dense  and  thick  they 
form  a  solid  tangle  that  children, 
dogs,  horses,  sheep,  even  bulls  can’t 
get  through!  Shoot  up  so  fast,  some¬ 
times  grow  on  inch  a  day!  Reach 

BEAUTIFUL  PROTECTION  ALL  YEAR!  Use  to  reinforce  present  about  8  ft.  at  maturity,  then  grace- 
fences,  or  alone.  Needs  no  support.  Covered  with  roses  each  fully  arch  down.  Or  keep  any  height 
spring,  sparkling  foliage  in  summer,  red  berries  ail  winter!  yOU  like  by  clipping  once  or  twice  a 

season.  Once  established,  take  care  of  themselves.  Last  a  lifetime.  Grow  more  beau¬ 
tiful  and  useful  every  year! 


Recommended  By  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture 


and  U.  S.  Soil  Conservation  Service 


Found  the  one  shrub  best  suited  for  use  as  a  living 
fence.  Forms  barrier  so  strong,  now  being  used  to 
replace  conventional  guard-rails  on  many  state  high¬ 
ways.  Raises  property  values.  Attract  song  and  game 
birds  and  other  small  game  that  cut  down  destruc¬ 
tive  insects  and  rodents.  Help  conserve  topsoil,  cut 
winds.  To  quote  an  expert:  "You  couldn’t  make  a 
better  investment  than  planting  the  fence  that  blos- 
joins  as  the  rose  .” 


HARDY,  FAST  GROWING 


Fall  is  the  Perfect  Time  to  Plant! 


FOR  FARM 


Order  by  Mail  With  Money-Back  Guarantee 

For  a  4-ft.  tall  Living  Fence  BY  NEXT  SUMMER,  plant  this  fall.  Easy 
directions  enclosed.  Plant  1  ft.  to  2  ft.  apart  for  farm  fence,  18"  for 
garden  hedge.  (Use  25  plants  for  40  ft.  hedge;  50  for  75  ft.)  You  must 
be  delighted  with  results,  or  get  free  replacement  or  money  back. 

FINE  OUAtITY,  HEAVY  15"-T8"  PLANTS 


10— $2.50  25— $5  50— $9  100— $15 

250— $30  500— $50  1000— $90 

Send  check  or  money  order.  All  prices  postpaid. 

m Stern’s  Nurseries  GENEVA,  NEW  YORK 


FOR  GARDEN 


Specialists  in  Rare  And  Choice  Trees,  Plants  &  Flowers 


. FALL  IS  THE  BEST  PLANTING  TIME  •  ORDER  BY  MAIL,  TODAY!  — - 

Stern’s  Nurseries,  Field  R,  Geneve,  New  York 

Yes,  I  want  a  strong,  sturdy,  carefree  Living  Fence  of  Roses!  Please  send  me  for  fall 
planting  Stern’s  fine  quality  Multiflora  Rose  plants  as  indicated  below: 

□  10— $2.50  □  25  — $5.00  □  50— $9.00  □  100— $15.00  □  250— $30.00 

(for  15'  hedge)  (for  40'  hedge)  (for  75'  hedge)  (for  ISO'  hedge)  (for  375'  hedge) 

O  500— $50.00  □  1000— $90.00  Write  for  special  discount  prices 

(for  750'  hedge)  Tfor  1500'  hedge)  on  quantities  over  1000.  All  prices  postpaid 

Cash  □,  Check  □,  or  Money  Order  □  enclosed  for  Total:  $ . 

1  understand  1  must  be  delighted  with  results  or  I  ll  receive  free  replacement  or  my 
money  back. 

Name.......... . . . .  Address.... — . . . - 

City..—. . . . . .............. . . . . State - - - — . . . . 


DWARF  FRUIT  TREES 

Shrubs,  Shode  Trees,  Perennials,  etc. 

BIG  CATALOG  FREE! 

Dwarf  Peach,  Cherry, 

Apple.  Pear  trees,  give 
huge  crops  from  small 
land  area  ....  and 
they’re  so  EASY  to 
care  for  and  harvest! 

Over  a  dozen  varieties 
guaranteed  to  bear 
large  juicy  fruit  with¬ 
in  2  years.  Also  standard  trees,  grapes,  berry  plants, 
flowering  shrubs,  perennials,  fast-growing  shade  trees, 
etc.  SAVE  by  buying  DIRECT  from  nursery  in  busi¬ 
ness  over  77  years.  No  obligation.  Send  postcard 
now  to: 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 

DEPT.  R-9A,  DANSViLLE,  NEW  YORK 

Blueberry  Plants 

WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL 

CERTIFIED  •  ALL  POPULAR  VARIETIES 

SPECIAL  $6.98  RETAIL  OFFER 

Onedozen  large  aeeorted  2  year  plante 
Early  Midteaeon  &  Late  Varieties 

GALLETTA  BROS— BLUEBERRY  FARMS 

475  S.  Chew  Road  Hammenten,  N  J 


-  HARDY  GRAFTED  NUT  TREES  - 

"Grow  a  tree  bank  while  you  build  a  soil  bank.” 
The  Blight  Resistant  Chinese  Chestnut  is  really 
"ringing  the  bell”  as  an  ornamental  and  orchard 
crop.  Hardy  English;  thin  shelled  Black  Walnuts; 
Filberts — Hazels — hybrids.  Delicious  Persimmons.  Did 
you  know  you  can  get  rich  without  plowing  with 
“tree  crops”?  Yep!  Don’t  fiss  writing  for  amazing 
list.  NUT  TREE  NURSERIES. 

BOX  "R”,  DOWNINGTOWN,  PENNA. 


10  Colorado  Blue  Spruce  4 
yr.  transplanted,  4  to  6  in. 


tall — only  $1  postpaid:  22  only  $2 
postpaid!  Another  Bargain:  20 
Evergreens,  all  transplanted  4  to 
10  in.  tali.  Five  each:  American 
Arborvita6,  Douglas  Fir.  Red  Pine, 
White  Spruce,  all  20  for  only  $3 
postpaid.  (West  of  Miss.  River 
add  25c).  FREE  illustrated 
FOLDER  of  small  evergreen  trees. 
ALL  TREES  GUARANTEED  TO 
LIVE. 


WESTERN  MAINE  FOREST  NURSERY  CO. 

DEPT.  R N -937,  Fryeburg,  Maine 


•  ft 

3  to  5  yr.  healthy,  selected  trees,  6" 
to  16"  tall.  5  each  ol:  Colorado  Blue 
Spruce — Norway  Spruce — Austrian 
Pine  —  Scotch  Pine  — -  Concolor  Fir. 

Postpaid  at  planting  time 
Write  for  Free  Evergreen  Catalog 


BOX  20-1, 


imtijikiiJi 


S  tra  wherries 

RASPBERRIES,  BLUE¬ 
BERRIES  FOR  FALL 
PLANTING,  50  VARIETIES. 

Write  for  Free  Catalog. 

WALTER  K.  MORSS  &  SON 
BRADFORD.  MASS. 


NEW  JET  TORCH  destroys  weeds,  stumps,  rocks. 
Get  Free  Bulletin.  SINE,  RN-2,  QUAKERTOWN,  PA. 


LOW  AS 

25c 


2-YEAR 
FIELD- 
GROWN 

Flowering  shrubs,  evergreens,  shade  trees,  25c  up. 
Fruit  trees  low  as  20c.  Nuts,  blueberries,  strawberries. 
Grapes  10c.  Dwarf  fruit  trees.  Quality  stock  can’t  be 
sold  lower.  Write  for  FREE  color  catalog  and  $2.00 
FREE  bonus  information.  TENNESSEE  NURSERY 
COMPANY.  BOX  125,  CLEVELAND.  TENNESSEE 


RASPBERRY  PLANTS  FOR  FALL  PLANTING 
LATHAM  —  INDIAN  SUMMER  —  SEPTEMBER 
25  Plants  $3.50:  50-$5.95:  I00-$9.S5.  Prepaid. 

REXFORD  SPROUT,  WAVERLY,  NEW  YORK 


HELP  WANTED 

Woman  with  car  to  sell  subscriptons  to 
The  Rural  New  Yorker  on  liberal  com¬ 
mission  basis.  Full  or  part  time.  Experi¬ 
ence  helpful,  but  not  necessary.  Some 
territory  open  in  New  York,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  New  England.  For  further 
details,  write  Circulation  Manager,  The 
Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  St., 
New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


Planning  Next  Yearns  Perennials 


If  your  perennial  borders  need  re¬ 
novating,  in  whole  or  in  part,  Sep¬ 
tember  is  the  time  to  do  the  work. 
To  keep  the  fiowers  large  and  the 
color  good,  most  perennial  plants 
need  to  be  dug  and  divided  every 
three  or  four  years.  The  peony,  of 
course,  is  an  exception,  for  it  will 
grow  without  disturbance  for  12  to 
15  years;  in  fact,  some  of  mine  are 
still  blossoming  abundantly  after  20 
years  without  dividing. 

If  a  long  border  is  to  be  entirely 
remade,  it  is  easier  and  more  satis¬ 
factory  to  do  the  work  in  sections, 
finishing  up  each  as  you  go  along, 
than  to  dig  it  up  all  at  once.  First, 
the  plant  clumps  should  be  carefully 
lifted,  with  plenty  of  soil  on  the 
roots,  and  placed  on  a  piece  of  canvas 
or  some  burlap  bags  and  well  cov¬ 
ered  for  protection  from  sun  and  air. 
Clean  out  all  weeds,  grass  roots  and 
old  foliage,  saving  these  for  the 
compost  pile,  and  spade  deeply — 18  to 
24  inches  —  and  thoroughly.  Then 
spread  on  a  generous  amount  of 
well-rotted  cow  manure  or  good  rich 
compost,  incorporating  very  thor¬ 
oughly  with  the  soil;  then  rake  and 
rerake  to  a  loose  mellowness.  Over 
the  surface,  spread  bone  meai  liber¬ 
ally,  working  it  in  well.  This  will 
feed  the  plants  next  Summer. 

Now  you  are  ready  to  replace  the 
plants  or  to  set  new  ones,  or  both 
perhaps.  First,  however,  comes  di¬ 
vision  of  the  former,  if  needed.  In 
dividing  phlox,  use  only  the  outside 
of  the  clumps,  discarding  the  center 
section  (I  am  assuming  that  spent 
flowers  have  been  carefully  removed 
before  forming  seed  pods!).  New 
phlox  plants  from  the  nursery  can 
be  set  out  now  if  plenty  of  dirt  is 
left  on  the  roots,  and  they  will  be¬ 
come  well  established  before  the 
ground  freezes.  Be  sure  to  give  phlox 
plants  plenty  of  room  to  develop 


properly  and  a  sunny  location. 

Doronicum,  anchusa  and  bleeding 
heart  are  among  plants  that  should 
be  divided  now.  Incidentally,  a  good 
way  to  divide  bleeding  heart  is  to 
hold  the  clump  upright  and  strike  it 
against  a  small  stake  driven  firmly 
into  the  ground — a  piece  of  broken 
hoe  or  rake  handle  may  be  used. 
This  loosens  the  dirt  and  slowly  forces 
the  clump  to  come  apart  at  a  natural 
instead  of  breaking  the  roots  as 
would  be  done  by  cutting.  Be  sure 
each  clump  has  a  bud.  If  you  want 
big  plants,  make  only  one  or  two 
divisions  of  an  old  one.  Plant  the 
roots  with  the  eye  just  under  the 
ground  and  mulch  lightly  with  straw 
or  hay. 

If  you  are  resetting  delphiniiums 
or  putting  in  new  plants,  it  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  plan  to  work  in  a  little  lime 
around  each  plant. 

Anchusa,  dropmore  variety,  is  one 
of  the  plants  you  might  like  to  add, 
if  you  do  not  already  have  it,  and 
especially  if  you  need  something  to 
provide  a  tall,  bushy  background.  It’s 
beautiful  spikes  of  gentian-blue  flow¬ 
ers,  four  to  five  feet  in  height,  make 
a  gorgeous  display  through  June  and 
intermittently  all  Summer.  Anchusa 
is  very  hardy  and  one  of  those  plants, 
welcomed  by  all  gardeners,  which 
thrives  on  a  minimum  of  attention. 

Do  you  need  a  border  plant?  Then 
let  me  recommend  aubrieta  as  an 
eminently  satisfactory  one.  It  blos¬ 
soms  in  early  Spring  —  lovely  colors 
of  soft  pink,  mauve,  lavender  and 
deep  purple,  with  silvery-green  foliage. 
It  is  fine  for  the  x’oek  garden,  too; 
and  if  planted  in  a  partially  shaded 
location,  the  period  of  bloom  will  be 
considerably  prolonged.  The  foliage 
remains  ornamental  throughout  the 
season.  Be  sure,  however,  that  this 
plant  has  good  drainage. 

Maine  Ethel  W.  Eaton 


’’A  Nightmare  of  Mulch ” 


Having  read  about  Ruth  Stout’s 
hay-mulch  method  of  gardening  last 
Winter — she  further  explained  it  in 
“Hail  to  Hay  for  the  Garden”  in  a 
recent  issue  of  The  Rural  New 
Yorker  —  I  tried  it  this  past  Spring. 
Early  in  March  when  the  frost  was 
out  of  the  ground,  I  harrowed  the 
soil,  which  is  clay,  to  smooth  out 
furrows  still  left  from  fall  plowing. 
Then  I  covered  it  with  hay  to  a 
thickness  of  six  to  eight  inches;  I 
used  over  seven  tons.  Due  to  snow, 
rain  and  cold  weather,  it  was  the 
6th  day  of  April  before  I  could  get 
out  to  plant  early  peas. 

Imagine  my  disappointment  when 
instead  of  the  promised  “moist  and 
soft”  ground,  I  found  something  like 
putty!  There  seemed  no  possible  way 
of  breaking  up  that  clay  soil  for 
planting.  I  did  manage  to  poke  the 
pea  seeds  down  into  it,  in  hope  that 
we  would  have  rain  to  condition  the 
soil  sufficiently  for  them  to  take  root. 
But  little  rain  came  and,  although 
the  peas  did  germinate  and  emerge, 
they  eventually  died — apparently  of 
starvation.  The  yield  of  20  75-foot- 
long  rows  was  practically  nil.  Early 
plantings  of  carrots,  beets  and  spin¬ 
ach  in  the  mulched  soil  fizzled  out, 
too.  Because  I  also  used  for  vege¬ 
tables  an  unmulched  area  intended 
for  annual  flowers,  I  do  have  four 
successful  rows  of  corn  and  one  each 
of  beans,  carrots,  okra  and  squash. 
But  where  can  I  put  my  second  plant¬ 
ings?  The  mulched  area  is  still  prac¬ 
tically  impregnable  putty. 

“Just  pull  the  mulch  aside  to 
plant”,  says  Miss  Stout.  She  did  not 
say  that  to  separate  the  mulch  is  a 
full  day’s  job  just  for  four  rows! 
“The  mulch  keeps  out  weeds”,  she 
says.  Fully  one  fourth  of  the  hay  was 
purple  vetch,  and  you  should  see  my 
garden  crop  of  vetch  right  now.  The 
area  is  too  extensive  to  pile  on  more 


mulch,  which  is  Miss  Stout’s  solution. 
I  think  straw  is  preferable  to  hay  for 
garden  mulch  anyway. 

There  is  another  drawback  to  this 
“simple”  system  of  mulch  gardening, 
too.  In  four  mulched  rows  of  beans 
which  are  finally  poking  along  a 
little,  there  are  hundreds  of  snails. 
None  appear  in  the  unmulched  areas. 

My  wonderful  dream  of  “happy 
gardening”  has  turned  into  a  night¬ 
mare  of  mulch. 


Seneca  Co.  N.  T.  Blanchard 


Connecticut’s  Ledyard  Oak  is  almost 
21  feet  around  the  trunk;  its  branch 
spread  is  some  135  feet.  The  largest 
white  oak  in  Connecticut,  it  is  re¬ 
puted  to  be  400  years  old. 
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Outlook  for  Canning 
Tomatoes 

After  two  bad  seasons  in  succes¬ 
sion,  the  canning  tomato  industry 
moved  into  this  one  with  its  back 
against  the  wall.  Some  people  believe 
this  New  York  industry  is  dying. 
Yields  have  not  increased  as  rapidly 
as  those  of  major  competing  states, 
and,  although  the  price  paid  to  grow¬ 
ers  is  nearly  twice  that  paid  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  our  farmers  complain  of  poor 
profits.  But  others,  including  the 
author,  feel  the  industry  can,  and 
should  be,  saved.  Tomato  outlets 
should  be  maintained  for  our  vege¬ 
table  growers,  and,  of  course,  sup¬ 
plies  should  be  maintained  for  the 
processors  who  have  such  large  cap¬ 
ital  investments  in  our  State.  The 
problem  is  this:  to  obtain  consist¬ 
ently  good  yields  of  quality  tomatoes 
at  lower  costs  and  to  get  the  crop 
harvested  before  fall  rains  and  frosts 
end  the  season.  This  great  goal  can 
be  reached  by  improvements  in  all 
tomato  areas,  each  adding  its  own 
perhaps  small  increment  of  better¬ 
ment  to  the  total  overall  achieve¬ 
ment.  This  year  many  growers  are 
trying  closer  spacings  — 10  to  12 
square  feet  per  plant — in  an  effort 
to  get  larger  yields  in  early  pickings. 
Many  new  varieties  are  under  test, 
too,  by  the  Agricultural  Extension 
Service  in  the  search  for  good  earlier 
varieties. 

Growers  are  urged  to  grow  toma¬ 
toes  only  on  deep,  well-drained  soils, 
following  hay  crops  if  possible.  The 
acreage  planted  this  year  in  New 
York  is  the  lowest  in  a  long  time, 
but,  so  far,  the  season  has  been  de¬ 
veloping  favorably,  and  we  have 
hopes  for  a  faith-restoring  crop  and 
harvest. 


Green  Pastures  Winners 

An  outstanding  feeding  program 
won  a  Maine  dairy  farmer  first-place 
honors  in  this  year’s  10th  annual 
New  England  Green  Pastures  Con¬ 
test.  Vaughn  E.  Hurd,  Thorndike, 
Waldo  County,  was  declared  the 
winner  by  a  team  of  agricultural  ex¬ 
perts  who  toured  18  farms  entered 
in  the  contest  from  six  States.  Second 
place  went  to  Benjamin  L.  Barringer, 
Brookfield,  Fairfield  Co.,  Conn.  Other 
top  placings  were:  John  H.  Morrill 
and  Son,  Penacook,  Merrimack  Co., 
N.  H.,  third;  Bushey  Brothers,  Essex 
Junction,  Chittenden  Co.,  Vt.;  Bur¬ 
ton  Froberg,  Lafayette,  Washington 
Co.,  R.  I.;  and  Henry  T.  Whiting, 
Lanesboro,  Berkshire  Co.,  Mass. 

A  well  planned  forage  program, 
exceptionally  good  care  of  his  farm’s 
young  stock,  and  an  outstand¬ 
ing  conservation  program  brought 
Vaughn  Hurd  the  top  award.  Owning 
and  renting  577  acres  of  land,  263 
of  which  are  tillable,  Hurd  and  his 
son,  Howard,  operate  their  farm  in 
partnership  with  Robert  Campbell. 
Last  year  in  DHIA  work,  the  Hurd’s 
63  milking  Holsteins  averaged  13,455 
pounds  of  milk  and  544  pounds  of 
butterfat.  Green  Pastures  judges 
noted  particularly  that  Hurd  was 


making  good  use  of  strip  grazing, 
and  that  his  forage  program  was  ex¬ 
ceptionally  well  planned.  Besides 
providing  pasture  from  early  Spring 
through  late  Fall,  Hurd  puts  up  700 
tons  of  silage  in  three  tower  silos, 
and  he  bales  some  300  tons  of  high 
quality  hay;  the  latter  is  artificially 
dried.  Last  year,  Hurd  applied  1,400 
tons  of  stable  and  poultry  manure, 
plus  50  tons  of  various  commercial 
fertilizers,  to  his  soils. 

Farm  Short  Courses  at 
Rutgers  Oct.  9-Dec.  13 

The  annual  10-week  short  courses 
in  agriculture  at  Rutgers  University, 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  will  begin 
Oct.  9.  They  include  dairy  farming, 
fruit  growing,  vegetable  production, 
animal  husbandry,  poultry  husband¬ 
ry,  turf  management  and  landscape 
maintenance.  Open  to  men  and 
women  16  years  old  or  older,  the 
courses  are  divided  into  a  number 
of  sub-courses;  students  can  select 
those  of  particular  interest  and 
those  which  he  may  attend  according 
to  his  farming  schedule  at  home. 
There  are  no  entrance  examinations. 
No  tuition  is  charged  New  Jersey 
residents;  out-of-staters  pay  $25. 
Complete  information  is  obtainable 
fi’om  W.  P.  Daniels,  Asst.  Dean, 
College  of  Agriculture,  Rutgers  Uni¬ 
versity,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


Fall  Planting  of  Berrios 

I  would  appreciate  information 
regarding  the  time  strawberries 
should  be  planted  in  the  Fall.  Can 
red  raspberries  be  planted  now,  too? 

Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y.  c.  0. 

Strawberries,  if  planted  in  the  Fall, 
are  set  in  late  October  and  early  No¬ 
vember.  They  should  not  be  allowed 
to  fruit  the  following  year  and  will 
make  a  better  fruiting  row  than  if 
set  in  the  Spring.  Fall-set  plants 
should  be  well-mulched. 

Red  raspberries  may  also  be  fall- 
planted,  being  set  also  in  late  Oc¬ 
tober  and  November.  Earth  should 
be  mounded  up  around  the  newly-set 
plants  to  prevent  them  from  being 
heaved  out  of  the  ground  by  frost 
action  during  the  Winter.  The  mound 
is  levelled  in  the  Spring.  g.  l.  s. 


NEW  ENGLAND 

Oct.  26  —  N.  E.  Aberdeen-Angus 
Breeders’  Assn.  Sale,  Bull  Hill  Farm, 
No.  Amherst,  Mass. 

NEW  JERSEY 

Sept.  21  —  Deerfield  Valley  Farm¬ 
ers’  Day,  Wilmington,  Vt. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Sept.  24  —  Countywide  Dairy  Day, 
Arden  Fair  Grounds,  Washington. 

Oct.  22-24  —  Western  Penna.  Junior 
Livestock  Show  and  Sale,  Pittsburgh. 


This  new  tioin- cylinder  hydraulic  hoist,  called  the  Farm-O-Ramic,  has  been 
developed  especially  for  on-the-farm  use.  The  hoist  is  controlled  from  the 
cab  and  has  a  lifting  capacity  of  up  to  10  tons. 


in  wood  lot  or  hedgerow 
. . .  and,  it 

precision  cuts  lumber, 
too! 


no  whippin; 

KICKIN' CHAIN 


INrieht. 


Whether  you’re  working  just  a  few  acres 
or  managing  a  big  income  farm  opera¬ 
tion,  you’ll  save  time,  work  and  money 
on  day-to-day  sawing  and  cutting  jobs 
with  the  Wright  Rebel.  Used  by  farmers 
for  hundreds  of  jobs  like  trimming  fence 
posts,  hedgerows;  cutting  firewood,  pulp- 
wood,  strip  silage.  Clears  land  FAST! 
Pays  for  itself  in  just  a  few  months. 

DEALERSHIPS  AVAILABLE 

Contact  your  distributor 


ONLY 


Includes  20"  blade. 
F.O.B.  Sheboygan,  Wis. 
Price  applies  in  U.  S.  only 


Distributed  by 


RUDOLF  BASS,  INC. 

45  Mercer  Street 
New  York  13,  New  York 

COUNTIES 


HAVERSTICK  TORO  SALES  CORP. 
66  River  Boulevard 
Rochester  20,  New  York 

COUNTIES 


Richmond 

Nassau 

Bronx 

Westchester 

Putnam 

Sullivan 

Rockland 


Kings 

Suffolk 

New  York  City 
Dutchess 
Ulster 
Orange 


CONNECTICUT  COUNTIES 
Farifield 


NEW  JERSEY  COUNTIES 


M  iddlesex 
Essex 
Bergen 
Morris 


Union 

Hudson 

Passaic 

Sussex 


Monroe 
Wayne 
Yates 
T  ompkins 
Broome 


Livingston 

Ontario 

Seneca 

Schuyler 

Tioga 


GOLF  &  TRACTOR  EQUIP.  CORP. 
P.  O.  Box  55  (Seneca  Turnpike  West) 
Elmwood  Station 
Syracuse  7,  New'  York 

COUNTIES 

St.  Lawrence  Jefferson 

Oswego  Cayuga 

Onondaga  Madison 

Cortland  Chenango 

Delaware 


EATON  EQUIPMENT  CORP. 
23  Lake  Street 
Hamburg,  New  York 

COUNTIES 


Niagara 

Orleans 

Wyoming 

Steuben 

Chautauqua 


Erie 

Genesee 

Allegany 

Chemung 

Cattaraugus 


PENNSYLVANIA  COUNTIES 
Warren  Potter 

McKean  Tioga 


HUDSON  TORO  EQUIPMENT  CO, 
P.  O.  Box  986 
Latham,  New  York 

COUNTIES 


Lewis 

Herkimer 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Schoharie 

Essex 

Saratoga 

Rensselaer 

Washington 


Oneida 

Otsego 

Hamilton 

Montgomery 

Clinton 

Warren 

Schenectady 

Greene 

Columbia 


When  you  -write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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I  PFISTER  ASSOCIATED  GROWERSTlNri 

i s - ":::i 


Safety  with  a  Reciprocating  Saw 


Engaged  in  a  small  forestry  pro¬ 
ject,  I  wish  to  purchase  a  mechanical 
saw.  But  I  am  in  somewhat  of  a 
quandary  as  to  the  best  type.  Basi¬ 
cally  my  choice  boils  down  to  a  se¬ 
lection  between  the  chain  type  and 
the  new  type  with  a  reciprocating 
blade.  My  prime  consideration  is 
actually  safe  operation.  I  am  not  a 
professional  woodsman.  I  recognize 
that  the  chain  saw  is  probably  more 
efficient,  but  the  partial  cover  on  the 
reciprocating  blade  appeals  to  me  as 
providing  some  protection.  m.  s. 

Connecticut 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the 
reciprocating  saw  is  safer  for  the 
amateur  to  operate.  Many  of  the 
accidents  with  the  latter  occur  from 


P.A.G.  Hybrid  Sor- 
ghums  arc  now  avail¬ 
able  with  the  same 
bred-in  qualities  that 
make  P.A.G.  Hybrids 
so  popular. 


You  bet  that's  corn.  P.A.G.  Hybrids  can  give 
'l  OU  more  corn  on  your  farm.  In  1 2.*t  1 7  actual 
side-by-side  yield  checks  made  by  farmers  right 
in  their  own  fields.  P.A.G.  Hybrids  outyielded 
competitive  hybrids  8  out  of  10  times  by  an  aver¬ 
age  of  9.8  bushels  of  #2  shelled  corn  per  acre!  Try 
P.A.G.  Hybrids  on  your  farm  for  more  corn  .  .  . 
more  proht. 

Pfister  Associated  Growers,  inc. 

GENERAL  OFFICES:  AURORA.  ILLINOIS 

. -  ..'■jf. 

Distributed  By 

L.  P.  GUNSON  COMPANY 

Rochester  1,  New  York 


For  inexperienced  operators,  the 
reciprocating-blade  poioer  saw  is 
recommended  for  ivork  in  the  woods. 


contact  with  the  moving  chain  on 
the  back  side  of  the  blade.  These  can 
be  prevented,  of  course,  by  care  in 
use  of  the  machine.  We  recommend 
shutting  off  the  engine  completely 
when  moving  from  tree  to  tree  and 
also  make  sure  the  chain  is  stopped 
before  moving  from  one  place  to 
another  in  cutting  the  same  tree. 
It  is  very  easy  to  stumble  and  fall 
against  the  moving  chain,  and  the 
resultant  injuries  can  be  grievous. 
Such  injuries  can  occur  with  the 
reciprocating  saw,  too,  but  there  is 
only  about  half  as  much  chance  of 
them. 

Another  advantage  of  the  recipro¬ 
cating  saw  is  that  because  of  its  high 
speed  it  is  practically  free  from  the 
kick  or  grab  experienced  with  the 
slower,  reduction-drive,  chain  saw's. 
This  makes  it  possible  to  cut  limbs 
or  brush  out  toward  the  end  of  the 
blade  without  any  tendency  for  kick 
or  grab.  Also,  on  a  felling  cut,  the 
chain  on  the  back  side  of  the  blade 
of  the  reduction-drive  saw  will  some¬ 
times  catch  on  the  sides  of  the  cut 
and  kick  the  machine  back  toward 
the  operator.  The  higher  speed  di¬ 
rect-drive  chain  saws  now  coming  on 
the  market  reduce  these  hazards, 
but  the  reciprocating  saw  still  has 
them  to  an  even  lesser  degree. 

The  reciprocating  saw  is  not  a 
high  production  machine,  but  it  is  a 
good  one  for  a  farm  owner  who  is 
not  so  much  interested  in  most 
efficient  production  as  in  safe  opera¬ 
tion  and  getting  the  work  done. 

Fred  C.  Simmons 


SALESMEN  WANTED 

For  Unallotted  Territory 

To  Sell  a  Complete  Line  of  Proven  | 
Farm  and  Grass  Seeds  to  Farmers.  | 

Commission  Paid  Weekly 

Opportunity  for  Permanent  Em-  J 


ployment.  Men  with  Us  for  Years. 


Write  Today. 

GEORGE  K.  HIGBIE  &  CO.,  INC.  I 
Z  Lake  Ave.,  Rochester  6,  N.  Y.  I 

Established  1877 

- 1 


CHRISTMAS  TRIES 


Turn  wasteland  into  profit. 
Our  famous  Christmas  Tree 
Growers’  Guide  tells  you 
how.  Write  for  free  copy. 


OR  FOREST 
TREES 


MUSSER  FORESTS, 


BOX  20-1 


EVERGREENS 


CHRISTMAS  TREES 
and  ORNAMENTALS 

Seedlings  andTransplants-direct  from  grow¬ 
ers  at  planting  time.  Many  varieties  of  Pine, 

Spruce,  Fir,  etc.  Quality  stock  at  low  prices. 

SUNCREST  EVERGREEN  NURSERIES 

Homer  City.  Pa. 


Free 
CATALOGUE 
and 

PLANTING 

GUIDE 


Box  305  -  6 


American  Associated  Co.’s 

HEAVY  DUTY  Weather  Resistant 

BLACK  PLASTIC 
SILAGE  COVERS 

SAVE  40% 

.  .cut  them  yourself  from  100  ft. 
rolls  in  10  ft.,  16  ft.,  or  20  ft.  widths. 
HEAVY  DUTY 

4  mil,  10  ft.  x  100  ft.  roll,  $17.77 

4  mil,  16  ft.  x  100  ft.  roll,  $25.23 

4  mil,  20  ft.  x  100  ft.  roll,  $31.54 

EXTRA  HEAVY  DUTY 
6  mil,  16  ft.  x  100  ft.  roll,  $37.86 

6  mil,  20  ft.  x  100  ft.  roll,  $47.32 

ELIMINATE  SILAGE  SPOILAGE 
We  also  carry  heavier,  8  mil  vinyl 
covers  for  trench  storage  and  silo 
trenches.  Samples  and  prices  on 
request. 

American  Associated  Companies 

BOX  272,  RED  BANK,  N.  J. 


The  Green  Potato  Problem 

‘Get  the  spuds  into  the  barrels,  from  light  must  therefore  continue 


FRUIT  TREES,  STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY 
AND  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS 


Nut  and  Shade  Trees,  Dwarf  Apple 
Trees  on  Mailing  Number  9,  7,  2.  I 
Root. stocks.  Grape  Vines,  Flowering 
Shrubs,  Evergreens.  Plant  this  Fall! 
grower  prices.  Highest  quality,  best 
Complete  line  at  LOW  direct-from- 
rarieties,  dependable  service,  one  of 
America’s  oldest  nurseries.  Write 
today  for  Free  60-page  Catalog, 
urseries.  Box  R927,  Princess  Anne.Md. 


Bouiiinu 


- NEW  BUFFALO  CORN  FIELD  SHELLERS - 

Three  Trailer  Models.  Write  for  Literature. 
FLEISCHER  MFG.,  COLUMBUS,  NEBRASKA 


Certified  Cultivated  Blueberry 

10  BEARING  AGE  PLANTS  •  $4.50 

EARLY  —  MID  SEASON  —  LATE 
Send  for  Literature  and  Price  List 
PLANTS:  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 
17  VARIETIES 
MONROE  FARMS 

BOX  2655,  BROWNS  MILLS,  N.  J. 


boxes  and  bags  soon  after  they’re 
dug”  has  long  been  a  self-imposed 
command  of  good  potato  growers. 
Once  the  dirt  on  potatoes  is  dried 
enough  to  loosen  and  fall  off,  the 
green  pigment  —  chlorophyll  —  may 
form  in  their  skins  because  of  the 
influence  of  the  light  of  the  sun. 
Judged  on  appearance  alone,  as  most 
buyers  judge  them,  greened  pota¬ 
toes  are  practically  unsalable. 

According  to  F.  M.  Isenberg  of 
N.  Y.  State  College  of  Agriculture, 
however,  most  consumers  cannot  tell 
any  difference  in  taste  between 
greened  and  normal  potatoes.  Served 
baked  and  boiled  on  taste  pan¬ 
els,  some  people  actually  prefer  the 
light-burned  kind.  Yet  the  problem 
remains  a  practical  one,  for  the  same 
tasters  who  cannot  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  regular  and  green  potatoes, 
after  cooking,  still  consider  them, 
uncooked  with  skins  on  in  market, 
as  bitter  and  unfit  for  eating.  They 
do  not  buy  them. 

Vigilance  in  guarding  potatoes 


all  the  way  from  the  freshly  dug 
field  to  the  grocer’s  bins.  In  retail 
markets  where  the  intensity  of  light 
amounts  only  to  five-foot-candles, 
potatoes  turn  green;  and  an  ordinary 
light  bulb,  according  to  Professor 
Isenberg,  gives  off  60-foot-candles  of 
light  at  a  distance  of  2.5  feet.  In 
some  stores  the  range  in  intensity 
of  light  goes  up  to  375-foot-candles. 
Kennebecs  green  the  most,  Katah- 
din  the  least;  Cherokee  is  half  way 
between.  Polyethylene  bags  allow 
enough  light  penetration  to  let  po¬ 
tatoes  green  and,  while  paper  bags 
do  not,  they  prove  unsatisfactory: 
shoppers  want  to  see  what  they  buy 
— and  cannot. 

So  crop  and  food  scientists  are 
looking  for  a  means  to  stop  greening 
of  potatoes  in  stores.  Meantime, 
growers,  obeying  their  own  impera¬ 
tive  for  prompt  picking  in  the  fields, 
make  sure  that,  if  trouble  must  come, 
it  comes  under  the  lights  of  the  city 
rather  than  in  the  sunshine  of  the 
farm. 


FRU8T 
TREES 


Write  for  big  FREE  Catalog. 
Stock  Northern  grown  on  600 
acres  in  Dansville.  Fruit  Trees, 
Berries,  Shrubs,  Bulbs.  Roses. 
Everything  guaranteed.  Free  gifts 
for  early  orders.  Our  73rd  year. 

MALONEY  BROS. NURSERY  CO. 
40  Circle  Road,  Danville,  N.  Y. 


Home-Made  Equipment 
Has  its  Limitations 

Home-made  farm  machinery  is 
often  all  right,  but  not  always.  Not 
long  ago  I  visited  a  farm  shop  which 
was  too  much  home-made.  Hangers 
of  overhead  shafting  were  made  en¬ 
tirely  of  wooden  2x4’s.  Each  hanger 
creaked  loudly  in  a  pitch  entirely  its 
own  and  out  of  harmony  with  the 
others.  Fortunately,  the  shafting  was 
1  not  run  at  high  speed,  or  the  noise 
would  have  been  unbearable.  This 
small  shop  was  far  noiser  than  fac¬ 
tories. 

The  bearings  were  made  of  ordin¬ 
ary  pipe  sawed  off  and  bolted  to 
wooden  hangers  by  metal  straps. 
There  was  no  such  thing  as  fit  be¬ 
tween  shaft  and  bearings.  They  were 
not  babbitted,  and  they  operated  with 
extreme  looseness  and  rattle. 


Transmission  of  power  in  this  man¬ 
ner  is  decidedly  inefficient.  By  using 
good  hangers,  bearings  and  shafting, 
the  shop  could  have  been  speeded 
up,  power  and  time  saved,  and  noise 
eliminated.  The  farmer  could  have 
had  a  shop  of  which  he  was  proud. 
As  it  was,  he  certainly  was  not  proud. 
He  wishes  he  had  better  hangers, 
bearings,  belting  and  shafting;  he 
wishes  he  could  speed  up;  he  wishes 
the  shop  were  less  noisy.  He  ought 
to  make  his  wishes  real.  Economy 
like  his  can  be  expensive. 

Home-made  equipment  is  not  to  be 
scorned,  but  it  does  have  its  limita¬ 
tions.  W.  F.  Schaphorst 


The  Guilford  Center  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Guilford  Center,  N.  Y.,  will 
celebrate  the  150th  anniversary  of  the 
organization  of  the  church  Septem¬ 
ber  27-29. 
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Even  on  the  most  fertile 
of  soils 9  it  always  pays  to 

Fertilize  Fall  Wheat 


IS 


X1 


r± 


'A 


.  -nicS.|Aor*e 
f  Surely  °  W,b0nKr^-^ 

«*Mr 

pumpi ■«  dt“def  Astern  6*« 

^t^^Cb°°Se 

rigUt  one. 

2«  p,°*  the  new  “necessity’ 
-softened  water!  ^ 


Soft  water  hag  been  a  city 

a®“‘!n"  years.  N™  fima 
families  evexywhere  enjoy  it 

operate*1  softeners  c°st  little  to 

auCt^ZV  A 

dishwashing,  scrubbing  cleaning 
dairy  equipment  and  clothes  washing! 


And  the  convenience  of 
plenty  of  hot  water! 


Really  it  costs  so  little  to  install 
and  operate  an  automatic  electric 
water  heater  that  no  farm  home 
and  farming  operation  need  be 
without  one.  Think  of  having 
hot  water  for  showers,  dishes,  the 
laundry,  the  milk  house — all 
at  the  turn  of  a  tap !  Again,  your 
local  F-M  dealer  can  supply  the  type 
and  size  water  heater  you  need. 


BOY  ONE! 


BUY  TWO! 


BUY  ALL  THREE! 


Check  the  listings  below  for  name  of  the  F-M  dealer  nearest  you.  If  none  is 
listed  for  your  area,  write  at  once  to  Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co.,  Chicago  5,  Ill. 
You’ll  get  service  promptly. 

Fairbanks*Morse 

a  name  worth  remembering  when  you  want  the  BEST 


Even  on  our  farm  where  soils  are 
naturally  fertile,  we  can  easily  de¬ 
velop  enthusiasm  for  fertilizing 
wheat  because  it  is  the  one  crop 
which  in  22  years  of  testing  has  al¬ 
ways  given  a  profitable  response  to 
commercial  fertilizer  applied  at  seed¬ 
ing  time. 

There  are  many  factors  which  en¬ 
ter  into  the  performance  of  a  fertil¬ 
izer.  These  include  previous  crop¬ 
ping  and  soil  building  programs, 
weather,  method  of  application  and 
even  varieties  of  wheat.  Most  farmers 
know  that  the  formula  printed  on 
the  fertilizer  bag  indicates  its  per¬ 
centages  of  nitrogen,  phosphoric 
acid  and  potash.  Thus  a  4-16-4  fer¬ 
tilizer  means  that  it  is  made  up  of 
four  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  16  per 
cent  of  phosphoric  acid  and  four  per 
cent  of  potash.  These  are  the  big 
three  mineral  elements  we  find  in 
the  complete  fertilizer.  There  are,  of 
course,  many  trace  elements  which 
are  getting  consideration  from  fer¬ 
tilizer  people.  Calcium,  while  very  im¬ 
portant,  is  best  supplied  by  appli¬ 
cations  of  agricultural  limestone. 

Nitrogen  is  the  one  element  that 
we  can  produce  on  the  farm  by 
growing  legumes  and  either  plowing 
them  under  or  returning  the  manure 
after  they  have  been  fed  to  live¬ 
stock.  The  nitrogen  we  need  in  wheat 
fertilizer  depends  upon  how  much 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  grow¬ 
ing  of  legumes  in  previous  crop¬ 
pings.  But  it  is  a  pretty  safe  bet  that 
a  small  percentage  of  nitrogen  will 
pay  unless  the  wheat  has  been 
planted  directly  on  alfalfa  or  clover 
sod  Nitrogen  gives  wheat  that  need¬ 
ed  boost  in  the  Fall  to  develop  a 
good  cover  for  the  Winter.  We  think 
that  four  per  cent  is  a  desirable 
amount  of  nitrogen  in  a  good  all- 
around  wheat  fertilizer. 

Wheat  is  a  crop  which  responds 
well  to  phosphatic  fei’tilizer.  It  usu¬ 
ally  responds  well  to  applications  of 
straight  20  per  cent  superphosphate. 
This  is  especially  true  on  our  better 
land  which  is  well  supplied  with  or- 
ganic  matter,  nitrogen  and  potash. 
A  good  all-around  wheat  fertilizer 
should  cax*ry  12  to  16  per  cent  phos¬ 
phoric  acid.  The  previous  soil  treat¬ 
ment  has  a  bearing  on  how  much 
to  use.  The  fine  practice  of  using 
limestone,  of  growing  legumes  and 
supplying  raw  rock  phosphate  builds 
soils  which  does  not  require  so  high 
a  percentage  of  phosphoric  acid  in 
the  fertilizer.  Still,  even  on  these 
good  soils,  it  is  a  good  idea  to  put 
on  some  phosphoric  acid.  Such  phos¬ 
phorus  is  in  a  form  l-eadily  available 
to  the  growing  plant,  whereas  the 
release  of  available  phosphorus  fiom 
the  raw  form  may  be  inadequate 
right  at  the  time  the  wheat  is  stai’t- 
ing.  This  is  especially  true  when,  as 
usually  is  the  case,  the  previous  crop 
was  harvested  only  a  short  time  be¬ 
fore.  The  recently  growing  crop  may 
have  used  all  the  quickly  usable 
phorphorus.  Enough  time  may  not 
have  elapsed  for  more  to  be  released 
through  natui'al  processes  in  the  soil. 

In  the  many  years  that  fertilizer 
tests  have  been  run  on  our  farm,  oxxly 
once  was  there  decisive  evidence  of 
potash  response  in  wheat.  This  was 
on  land  that  had  grown  alfalfa  for 
several  years,  then  was  bi’oken  out 
and  cropped  for  three  yeai’S  before 
the  wheat  was  sown.  Obviously  the 
heavy  feeding  of  alfalfa,  plus  the 
three  crops  following,  had  depleted 
the  potash  in  the  soil  to  where  it 
had  become  the  limiting  element. 
The  heavier  yields  which  we  get 
these  days  due  to  improved  varieties 
and  better  cultural  practices  may 
have  in  many  cases  reduced  the  avail- 
abe  potash  even  though  there  was 
an  abundant  natural  supply.  A  good 
soil  test  helps  us  detenxiine  the  potash 
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situation  in  individual  fields.  Never¬ 
theless,  we  reason  that  in  a  wheat 
fertilizer  it  is  low  cost  insurance  to 
include  a  little  potash  in  the  fei'- 
tilizing  mixture,  say  four  per  cent. 

On  the  basis  of  the  experience  out¬ 
lined  above,  we  have  developed  two 
general  schemes  of  wheat  fertilizer 
analysis  that  will  fit  into  most  situ¬ 
ations  profitably.  For  land  that  has 
not  had  previous  and  fairly  i~ecent 
applications  of  raw  rock  phosphate 
we  like  a  4-16-4.  fertilizer.  But  we  will 
settle  for  a  4-12-4  if  that  is  all  we 
can  get.  Two  hundred  pounds  per 
acre  seems  to  be  about  the  right 
amount.  Tests  have  been  run  in 
which  the  amount  was  raised  to  600 
pounds  per  acre.  While  some  in¬ 
crease  in  yield  developed  fi'om  the 
heavier  application,  it  was  not  suffi¬ 
cient  to  justify  the  greater  cost.  On 
land  which  has  had  previous  applica¬ 
tion  of  raw  rack  phosphate,  we  might 
well  use  a  200-pound-per-aci’e  appli¬ 
cation  of  4-12-4  but  would  prefer  a 
somewhat  lighter  application  of  a 
10-10-10  or  an  8-8-8  fertilizer.  With 
the  10-10-10,  we  would  attempt  to  get 
about  125  pounds  per  acre  on  the 
ground  and  with  the  8-8-8  about  150 
pounds. 

The  gi'ain  drill  with  fertilizer  at¬ 
tachment  is  the  best  implement  for 
applying  these  relatively  light 
amounts  of  fei’tilizer.  The  fertilizer  is 
applied  at  the  time  of  seeding,  and 
an  extra  trip  over  the  field  is  saved. 
Heavy  application  made  this  way 
which  place  the  fertilizer  near  the 
seed  have  been  known  to  injure 
germination  but  there  is  little  or  no 
danger  where  only  200  pounds  per 
acre  are  used. 

The  modex’n  type  of  low-down  fei’- 
tilizer  distributor  is  perfectly  satis¬ 
factory  if  the  machine  can  be  ad¬ 
justed  to  disti’ibute  small  amounts. 
When  the  fei’tilizer  is  spi’ead  this  way, 
it  is  better  to  get  it  on  the  ground 
a  week  or  two  befoi’e  seeding  time 
and  woi’k  the  fei'tilizer  into  the  soil 
with  the  last  cultivation  before 
drilling. 

T.  L.  Jones  and  H.  L.  Spooner 


Down  the  Years  with  Black  An¬ 
gus  —  The  American  Aberdeen- 
Angus  Breedex's’  Assn,  has  recently 
brought  its  76-page  booklet,  “History 
of  Aberdeen-Angus  Cattle  in  Scot¬ 
land  and  America”,  up  to  date,  and 
it  is  offering  it  free  of  chai'ge  to 
farmers  who  write  for  it  to  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  3201  Frederick  Blvd.,  St. 
Joseph,  Mo. 


THERE'S  A  FAIRBANKS-MORSE 
DEALER  NEAR  YOU  .  .  . 

CONNECTICUT 


GLASTONBURY . Glastonbury  Hardware 

NEW  M  ILFORD. . .  New  Milford  Fdry.  &  Mach. 

DELAWARE 

BRIDGEVILLE . Robert  R.  Layton  Co. 

DOVER . Capitol  Plumbing,  Inc. 

FRANKFORD _ Banks  Hdr.  &  Appliance  Co. 

MILFORD . The  Pierce  Hardware  Co. 

MAINE 

AUGUSTA . The  Hussey  Hardware  Co. 

BANGOR . M.  L.  Coffin  Co. 

BELFAST . Hall  Hardware  Co. 

BRUNSWICK . C.  Merton  Douglas  Co. 

HOULTON . James  S.  Peabody  Co. 

NEWPORT . Judkins  <£.  Gilman  Co. 

PRESQUE  ISLE . Roy  C.  Thompson  Co. 

MARYLAND 

BEL  AIR . Clyde  P.  Grove 

BERLIN . Magee  Hardware  &  Service 

CHURCH  HILL . Church  Hill  Lumber  Co. 

DAMASCUS . . . Gladhill  Brothers 

EASTON . C.  Albert  Matthews,  Inc. 

FREDERICK . .....Farmer’s  Supply  Co. 


POCOMOKE  CITY. . .  .Pocomoke  Foundry  <S. 

Machine  Works 
RISING  SUN. .H.  C.  McDowell,  Calvert  Gar. 
ROCK  H ALL . . . Stenger  Hdwr.  &  Supply  Co. 
SALISBURY . R.  D.  Grier  &  Sons  Co. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

ELKINS . The  M.  E.  Walker  Co. 

FARM  I NGTON  . . .  .The  Palmer  Hardware  Co. 

SUNAPEE .  Laskey’s 

WEST  LEB ANON ..  .Joe’s  Equipment  Service 


NEW  JERSEY 


BELVIDERE . .  ,G.  Hiram  Buchman,  Inc. 

BLAWENBURG. _ J.  Percy  Van  Zandt  Co. 

CLAYTON  .  .Sterling  George  Htg.  &  Plbg.  Co. 

EGG  HARBOR . George  Senn  Co. 

ENGLISHTOWN . Addison  &  Arnold  Inc. 

GLASSBORO . Carnell  Pump  Supply 

MT.  HOLLY.  .Clifford  Senner  Plbg.  &.Htg.  Co. 

OLDWICK . Daniel  A.  Coughlin 

PEQUANNOCK . George  P.  Umstadter 

ROCKAWAY . A  &  A  Sheet  Metal  Works 

TOMS  RIVER . Fred  A.  Hemmer 

VILLAS . G.  Beech  Fox 

WATCHUNG . Arthur  H.  Walter 

NEW  YORK 

ALBANY . H.  B.  Kimmey  Co.,  Inc. 

ASHLAND . Jeralds  &  Winchell,  Inc. 

BATAVIA . Batavia  Plumbing  Supply 

CLARENCE _ H.  N.  Rothenmeyer  Hardware 

CORNING . Corning  Building  Supply 

FREEPORT . Frank  D.  Curley 

HOLCOMB... . Bennett  Hardware 


HENRIETTA . James  J.  Sweeney 

JAMESTOWN  .Ed.  Holmes  Plbg.  &  Htg.  Co. 

LACKAWANNA . Frontier  Pipe  &  Equip. 

LEEDS . Leeds  Plumbing  Supply 

MARGARETVILLE.  .Smith  Plbg.  &  Elec.  Sup. 

MEDFORD . . . Zeidler  Brothers 

MIDDLETOWN . Bellows  &  May,  Inc. 

MONROE... . Ellison  Plbg.  Supply  Co. 

NEWARK,, . . . Martin  Farm  Shop 

NEWBURGH . H.  R.  Weaver 

OCEANSIDE . Weaks  Engineering  Co. 

ODESSA... . ..Cotton  Hanlon,  Inc. 

PATCHOGUE . Al  Volkman 

PENN  YAN . Yates  Plumbing  &  Heating 

PHELPS . . . Phelps  Electric  Co. 

SMITHTOWN . The  Pump  House,  Inc. 

UTICA . Empire  Plbg.  Supply  Co. 

WATERTOWN . Thomas  H.  Bradley  Inc. 

WHITE  PLAINS . Albert  Cerak 

VERMONT 

MIDDLEBURY. . .  .Cartnell’s  Sales  &  Service 

SAXTONS  RIVER . Bernard  A.  Clark  Co. 

SO.  SHAFTSBURY . Charles  Wade  Co. 


You  can  depend  on  your  feed  man  to  supply  you  with  information  on  eco¬ 
nomical  cattle  nutrition  and  also  balanced  rations.  Be  sure  to  ask  him 
about  the  advantages  of  including  Du  Pont  “Two-Sixty-Two”  in  your 
protein  supplement. 

Ask  your  feed  man  why 

Du  Pont  TWO -SIXTY-TWO® 

FEED  COMPOUND 

in  supplements  means 
higher  dairy  profits  for  you 

More  milk  at  less  cost:  that’s  how  you  gain  when  feeding  sup¬ 
plements  containing  Du  Pont  “Two-Sixty -Two”— the  first  and 
finest  urea  source  of  protein. 

By  including  “Two-Sixty-Two”  in  supplements,  your  feed 
man  can  add  more  hominy,  wheat  or  other  quality  feeds  con¬ 
taining  high  levels  of  fat  and  energy.  That’s  because  he  can 
substitute  Du  Pont  “Two-Sixty-Two”  for  less  concentrated 
sources  of  protein. 

“Two-Sixty-Two”  also  lowers  your  feed  costs  by  improving 
the  milk-making  value  of  your  home-grown  feedstuff’s.  It  nour¬ 
ishes  and  stimulates  rumen  bacteria  .  .  .  helps  them  multiply 
and  grow  faster.  The  result:  billions  of  them  convert  greater 
amounts  of  coarse,  fibrous  feeds  into  forms  more  efficiently 
turned  into  milk  by  your  dairy  cows. 

Be  sure  to  ask  your  feed  man  to  include  Du  Pont  “Two- 
Sixty-Two”  in  your  custom-  or  ready-mixed  rations. 


REG.U.S.PAT.OFR 


BETTER  THINGS  FOR  BETTER  LIVING  .  .  .  THROUGH  CHEMISTRY 


TWO-SIXTY-TWO 

FEED  COMPOUND 


A  Stand  on  Roadside  Stands 


Roadside  stands,  with  their  appe¬ 
tizing  home-grown  produce,  urgently 
beckon  city  and  town  dwellers.  Local 
farmers  may  not  have  their  peaches 
in  June  or  parsnips  in  July,  but  their 
stock  is  always  the  best  of  whatever 
is  in  season.  Believe  it  or  not,  we  do 
get  fed  up  with  packaged,  canned, 
dried  and  frozen  delicacies.  And  the 
tired  looking  stuff  which  immacu¬ 
lately  smocked  supermarket  clerks 
call  fresh  vegetables  could  not  entice 
a  starving  rabbit. 

Freshly  picked,  generously  heaped 
containers  of  home-grown  produce 
are  doubly  appealing  to  housewives 
whose  daily  shopping  requires  sort¬ 
ing,  pinching  and  selecting  from  a 
chain-store’s  wilted  display  some 
three  days  old.  We  enjoy  driving  out 
into  the  country  to  patronize  attrac¬ 
tive  roadside  stands.  But  careless  and 
unenterprising  farm  merchants, 
watch  out!  Another  stand  is  just 
around  the  bend,  and  the  back-seat 
driver  is  urging  us  on.  Do  you  have 
an  eye-opening  display  of  seasonal 
goodness?  Well-rounded  baskets,  an 
assortment  of  varieties,  and  large  pla- 


Country  Loss  To  a 
City  Maid 

I  wouldn’t  exchange  my  country 
home, 

Simple  and  plain  thought  it  be, 
For  your  city  mansion,  and  I  suppose 
You  wouldn’t  exchange  with  me. 

I  want  to  keep  the  smell  of  the  dew 
In  the  early  morning  sun; 

The  cricket’s  song  in  a  nearby  field; 
The  quiet  when  day  is  done. 

What  did  you  say?  You’ve  a  nicer 
place 

With  a  bath  and  a  shower  and  all? 
You  have  a  faucet  and  I  have  a  pump, 
And  the  grocer  is  just  within  call? 
Well  maybe.  But  I’m  satisfied. 

My  water  is  fresh  and  pure. 

And  I’ve  more  than  a  front  and  back 
yard. 

Why  the  fields  are  all  mine,  to  be 
sure! 

No!  I  wouldn’t  exchange  my  country 
home, 

And  we’re  happy,  don’t  you  see? 

I  love  mine  and  you  love  yours, 

And  you  wouldn’t  exchange  with  me. 

—  Dorothy  Jones 


cards  proclaiming  reasonable  prices? 

We  always  buy  double  our  needs; 
everything  looks  so  appetizing.  Later, 
when  we  realize  we  have  hard  nub¬ 
bins  of  berries  buried  in  the  bottom 
of  the  baskets  and  wormy  radishes, 
the  image  of  the  stand  and  its  exact 
location  burns  into  our  memory.  We 
try  the  one  around  the  bent  next 
time. 

Won’t  you  give  us  what  we  want? 
Freshly  picked,  top  quality,  generous¬ 
ly  measured  home-grown  produce  will 
so  delight  us  that  we’ll  return  again 
and  again,  and  also  tell  our  friends. 
We  will  pay  any  reasonable  price — 
even  an  excessive  price  —  if  you’ll 
throw  in  pleasant  and  obliging  ser¬ 
vice,  and  provide  roomy  drive-in 
space  and  a  shady  spot  for  inspection 
of  the  produce.  If  we  bother  to  drive 
miles  through  thick  traffic  to  reach 
your  stand  at  all,  don’t  we  deserve 
fair  treatment? 

You  may  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  cute,  fancy,  and  excessively  mod- 
ei’n  salesrooms  do  not  especially  ap¬ 
peal  to  us.  There  is  a  natural  distrust 
of  spectacular  display.  “Don’t  like 
the  looks  of  that  place,”  we  say. 
A  plain,  neat  little  stand  fronting  a 
well-kept  farm  house  is  more  appeal¬ 
ing.  It  should  not  be  a  splintery 
affair  of  roughly  thrown  together 
sticks  or  a  sagging,  converted  old 
henhouse,  to  be  sure,  but  rather  a 


simple,  utilitarian  structure  with  a 
counter  large  enough  to  rest  a  purse 
on  when  settling  up. 

Good  paint  and  cleanliness  do  im¬ 
press  us,  however,  and  an  adequate 
supply  of  paper  bags  and  clean  con¬ 
tainers  please  mightily,  too.  It  may 
be  necessary  to  add  a  penny  or  so  to 
stipulated  prices,  but  we  appreciate 
your  saving  us  the  discomfort  of  the 
query,  “Did  you  bring  a  basket?” 

Ample  drive-in  space  is  a  must.  We 
pass  many  an  appetizing  display  that 
is  on  a  dangerous  spot  of  traffic.  We 
also  dislike  mudholes.  People  ac¬ 
customed  to  sidewalks  hop  into 
their  cars  for  a  quick  run  into  the 
country  without  even  a  thought  of 
foot  protection.  Many  a  time  I  have 
driven  past  a  stand  because  a  low, 
water-filled  frontage  threatened  ruin 
of  shoes.  Some  fill  of  gravel,  sand  or 
cinders  might  mean  a  complete  sell¬ 
out  on  a  rainy  day. 

In  Central  New  York  State  there 
is  a  roadside  stand  whose  owners 
have  the  utmost  trust  in  customers’ 
standards.  A  couple  of  years  ago,  the 
overworked  farm  couple  hit  upon 
an  unusual  plan  that  paid  off  in 
steady  customers  and  more  free  time 
for  them.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
Summer,  the  pair  was  run  ragged 
from  farm  work,  operating  their  road 
side  stand  and  making  frequent  trips 
to  the  Farmers’  Market  to  sell  their 
surplus.  Then  came  the  annual  clam¬ 
bake.  Could  they  take  time  off  to 
attend  that  wonderful  affair?  How 
they  wanted  to  join  their  friends  and 
neighbors  at  that  clambake!  So  they 
proceeded  to  put  a  new  system  into 
effect  —  one  which  they  had  often 
considered  before.  When  their  road¬ 
side  stand  was  loaded  with  bunched, 
bagged  and  bundled  produce,  and 
baskets  and  sacks  surrounding  it, 
they  plainly  price-tagged  each  item. 
A  large  sign  reading,  “Serve  Your¬ 
self”,  was  posted.  A  smaller  one, 
“Please  Make  Your  Own  Change”, 
was  attached  to  a  glass  jar  in  which 
they  placed  a  few  coins  for  custom¬ 
ers’  convenience.  Then  off  they  went 
to  the  clambake. 

As  it  turned  out,  this  was  such  a 
successful  venture  that  it  has  been 
customary  with  them  ever  since.  Not 
once  have  they  been  short-changed 
or  their  produce  pilfered.  Some  cus¬ 
tomers  even  return  containers  and 
leave  a  little  extra  change  when  they 
feel  prices  are  marked  too  low. 

So  you  see,  most  of  us  countryside 
shoppers  are  honest  and  also  quite 
hungry  for  the  fruits  of  your  hard 
labor.  As  you  are  entitled  to  fair 
profit,  we  are  entitled  to  fair  treat¬ 
ment.  The  corner  store  is  handier 
than  the  country  stand,  and  if  we 
are  going  to  be  cheated  or  handed 
inferior  produce,  we  may  as  well  save 
fuel  and  rubber. 

Give  us  fresh  top-grade  quality, 
clean  and  easily  accessible  stands, 
and  common  courtesy;  and  we’ll  be 
steady,  paying  customers.  And  if  you 
want  to  clinch  the  deal,  throw  in  an 
old-fashioned  “baker’s  dozen”  when 
filling  up  the  bag.  You’ll  have  us 
hooked  for  good  and  ever. 

G.  Carlson 


'V' 


If  all  that  hot  air  could  he  harnessed, 
I’d  rig  up  a  swell  hay  drying  machine! 
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Swallows 
in  the 

Cranberry  Bog 


Plymouth  County,  Mass.,  cranber¬ 
ry  grower,  Antone  Lenari,  noticed 
last  year  that  woodpeckers  were 
raising  hob  with  the  swallows  that 
he  encourages  as  tenants  of  his  doz¬ 
ens  of  wooden  swallow  houses.  He 
decided  he  had  to  do  something 
about  it  so  this  year  he  furnished 
most  of  them  with  woodpecker-proof 
summer  homes  made  out  of  No.  10 
tin  cans. 

“I  noticed  last  Summer  that  the 
woodpeckers  were  able  to  enlarge 
the  holes  on  the  wooden  houses  so 
they  could  steal  the  eggs  and  young 
swallows,”  he  reports.  “A  No.  10 
tin  can  stops  their  nest  raiding  and 
the  swallows  seem  to  like  them  every 
bit  as  much  as  they  did  the  old  fash¬ 
ioned  wooden  houses.” 

Like  every  other  cranberry  grow¬ 
er,  Mr.  Lenari  regards  the  swallows 
as  the  most  industrious  farm  labor 
he  can  get.  “And  they  work  cheap 
enough,  too,”  he  adds.  He  figures 
that  every  swallow  he  can  attract  to 
his  bogs  eats  thousands  upon  thou¬ 
sands  of  injurious  insects  that  would 
like  to  eat  his  cranberry  plants  and 
crop. 

In  addition  to  finding  an  easily 
provided  answer  to  his  feathered 
allies’  enemies,  Mr.  Lenari  seems  to 
have  developed  a  procedure  that  will 
save  himself  and  his  fellow  cran¬ 
berry  growers  thousands  of  hours 
that  was  formerly  spent  in  building 
and  maintaining  the  wooden  bird- 
houses.  “If  you  can  use  a  pair  of  tin 
snips,  hammer  and  nails,  you  can 
turn  out  these  tin-can  bird  houses 
ten  times  as  fast,”  he  reports. 
“What’s  more,  the  swallows  like 
them  a  thousand  per  cent.  Every  one 
I  put  out  this  past  Spring  was  ten¬ 
anted  a  few  hours  later.” 

All  one  has  to  do,  he  explains,  is 


Tin  can  birdhouses,  like  this  one,  set 
out  in  cranberry  bogs,  protect  sival- 
lows  from  woodpeckers. 


burn  out  the  old  No.  10  can  to  be 
sure  it  is  clean.  Then  nail  the  open 
end  to  a  piece  of  board  large  enough 
to  cover  the  opening.  A  hole  about 
2V2  inches  in  diameter  is  cut  near 
one  edge  of  the  blank  end.  Paint 
can  and  board  with  any  paint  avail¬ 
able — color  makes  no  difference — 
and  erect  on  a  post.  Mr.  Lenari  fa¬ 
vors  shorter  posts  for  his  bird  houses 
than  do  most  Cape  Cod  growers  who 
generally  seem  partial  to  skyscrap¬ 
ing  poles — perhaps  on  the  theory 
that  high  flying  birds  would  not  see 
anything  else.  Lenari,  on  the  other 
hand,  likes  his  low  to  the  ground  be¬ 
cause  he  uses  airplane  spraying  ex¬ 
clusively.  “Just  drive  your  posts  in 
the  ditches  and  nothing’s  going  to 
bother  the  bird  houses,  except  wood¬ 
peckers.  And  after  they  bend  their 
bills  a  few  times,  they  don’t  bother 
you  anymore,  either.” 

Mr.  Lenari  operates  18  acres  of 
thrifty  looking  bogs  in  Kingston 
within  sight  of  Route  3.  How  he  ac¬ 
quired  them  is  another  story  by  and 
of  itself  and  in  the  best  traditions 
of  the  American  free  enterprise  sys¬ 
tem. 

Employed  in  business  for  about  20 
years,  he  got  the  yen  to  grow  cran¬ 
berries  back  in  1936.  He  invested  his 
savings  in  some  swamp  and  high¬ 
land  that  appealed  to  him  and 
started  building  up  his  bog  an  acre 
at  a  time,  doing  much  of  the  work 
himself  and  in  his  spare  time.  As 
his  first  few  acres  began  to  produce, 
he  reinvested  his  profits  in  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  original  bog. 

“I  got  interested  in  cranberries 
when  somebody  told  me  that  cran- 
berrymen  live  to  be  95,”  he  relates 
with  a  chuckle.  “It’s  hard  work  but 
I’m  having  a  lot  of  fun  trying  to 
make  it.”  Earl  Banner 

Mass. 


Farm-Use  Wheat  Pro¬ 
duction  Up  To  30  Acres 

Recent  Federal  legislation  permits 
farmers  to  grow  up  to  30  acres  of 
wheat  for  use  exclusively  on  the 
farm  where  produced.  The  new  pro¬ 
vision,  for  1958  and  future  crops, 
will  enable  livestock  or  poultry 
farmers  with  small  allotments,  or 
none  at  all,  to  increase  wheat  pro¬ 
duction  next  year  and  thereafter  and 
not  be  liable  for  marketing  quota 
penalties.  Producers  must  sign  appli¬ 
cations  prior  to  planting  time  on  the 
farm,  or  Oct.  15,  1957,  whichever  is 
later,  and  the  application  must  be 
approved  by  the  county  ASC  com¬ 
mittee.  The  application,  available  in 
county  ASC  offices,  must  show  the 
intended  disposition  of  wheat.  The 
application  may  be  cancelled  at  any 
time  at  the  producers  request,  but 
marketing  quota  provisions  will  then 
apply. 

The  entire  crop  must  be  used  on 
the  farm  where  produced  for  seed, 
human  food,  or  livestock  and  poul¬ 
try  feed.  Not  more  than  30  acres  of 
wheat  may  be  grown  on  the  farm, 
and  none  of  it  may  be  sold,  bartered 
or  exchanged;  nor  will  it  be  eligible 
for  price  support.  Any  poultry  or 
livestock  fed  on  it  must  be  owned 
by  the  producer  of  the  wheat  or  by 
the  subsequent  owner  or  operator  of 
the  farm.  If  quotas  are  proclaimed 
for  the  1959  crop,  30-acre  farm-use 
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applicants  will  not  be  eligible  to  vote 
in  the  referendum.  Although  any 
other  grower  may  market  15  acres  of 
wheat  without  restriction,  30-acre 
applicants  will  not  have  this  privi¬ 
lege;  they  must  use  all  the  wheat 
on  the  farm.  The  30  acres  are  not 
applicable  to  the  1958  wheat  acreage 
reserve  of  the  Soil  Bank;  a  grower 
who  wants  the  30-acre  limit  for 
farm-use  wheat  will  have  to  cancel 
his  wheat  acreage  reserve  agreement. 
But  participation  in  the  30-acre  pro¬ 
gram  will  not  prevent  participation 
in  the  acreage  reserve  program  for 
other  commodities. 


WILL  THEY  MAKE  IT? 


Next  CCO  meeting  will  be  held  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Sept.  25-26. 


Dairymen/ 

Bring  back  “burned-up” pastures  fast . . 

Top-dress  now  with 

Du  Pont 

NuGreen® 

FERTILIZER  COMPOUND 

Nitrogen  top  dressing  with  Du  Pont  “NuGreen”  will  help 
you  bring  back  pastures  lost  because  of  the  dry  summer. 

It  will  also  improve  protein  content  of  the  grass  and 
help  extend  the  grazing  season. 

You  save  time  and  labor  with  “NuGreen”  because 
there  is  less  to  handle  and  haul— it’s  45%  nitrogen.  One 
or  two  80-lb.  bags  of  Du  Pont  “NuGreen”  per  acre  sup¬ 
plies  36  to  72  lbs.  of  actual  nitrogen. 

Ask  your  local  supplier  for  Du  Pont  “NuGreen”  today. 

® 

BETTER  THINGS  FOR  BETTER  L I  V I  N  G  . . .  TH  R  O  U  G  H  CHEMISTRY 


NOTICE  ! 

When  you  answer  advertisements 
under  a  box  number,  write  the 
number  of  the  advertiser  on  the 
envelope. 


-  KILL  CHIMNEY  CREOSOTE  - 

Down  Draft  And  Fire  Risk  At  Once,  Forever. 
Mailable  metal  product.  Money  back  guaranty. 
Write  —  BOSTON  MACHINE  WORKS  CO.,  MFRS., 
DEPT.  RN,  7  WILLOW  ST.,  LYNN.  MASS. 


SCHOOL  BUSES 

We  have  available  now  60  passenger  units 
to  meet  New  York  and  all  New  England  re¬ 
quirements.  Please  call  early,  as  the  supply 
is  getting  short. 

TRANSIT  SALES  &  SERVICE,  INC., 

451  Kings  Highway,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Ask  for  — 

FRANK  T.  MEE,  JR.,  Vice-Pres. 
Telephone  Edison  3-4139 


BUY  WHOLESALE 

Appliances,  tools,  housewares,  sporting  goods,  watches, 
etc.  Save  up  to  40%  on  your  own  purchases.  Resell  at 
a  profit.  Send  postcard  for  free  catalog  and  wholesale 
pricelist.  Brand  Names.  Dept.  B,  Tonawanda,  N..Y. 


PROOF 


of  Amazing 
Fuel  Savings 


Many  Users  Save 


24  HOUR  THERMOSTATIC  DOWNDRAFT 

WOOD  HEATERS 


50”75 

o/rmi 


only  ASHLEY  offers 

1.  Patented  down-draft 
system, 

2.  Patented  radiant 
heat  control 
thermostat, 

3.  Patented  Secondary 
Air  Intake, 

4.  Choice  of  four  dec* 
orator  colors. 


You  enjoy  guaranteed  proof  of  amazing  fuel  savings  when  you  use  an  ASHLEY 
AUTOMATIC  WOOD  HEATER.  Thousands  of  users  in  the  coldest  climates  fell  os  of 
their  tremendous  savings  on  fuel  bills!  You  can  enjoy  controlled  heat  at  a  low 
cost  — and  build  just  one  fire  a  season  with  an  ASHLEY  AUTOMATIC  WOOD 
HEATER.  Wood  burns  clean,  less  soot  and  grime— refuel  on  an  average  every  12 
hours— and  remove  ashes  only  3  times  a  month.  ASHLEY's  are  heating  many  en¬ 
tire  homes,  schools  and  stores.  An  ASHLEY  burns  any  type  of  wood  successfully. 
See  your  dealer  now  or  write  us  for  full  FREE  details.  (Please  print  name  and 
address.)  We  pre-pay  freight  to  the  nearest  freight  station.  Over  3,000  sold  from 
one  city.  Available  in  15  models  —  15  prices. 


AUTOMATIC  WOOD  STOVE  CO.f  Inc. 
Box  F-3o  ,  Columbia,  South  Carolina 


Dealerships  available  in  some  areas— inquiries  invited. 
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A  new  addition  to  the  house,  a  bigger,  modern  milk  house,  or 
more  livestock  can  create  demands  for  water  that  your  present 
pump  can’t  handle.  It’s  much  more  economical,  in  the  long  run, 
to  add  another  water  system  to  provide  the  additional  water  you 
need,  or  to  replace  the  inadequate  pump  with  a  new  Myers  that 
has  capacity  and  pressure  to  spare. 

But  before  you  overhaul  your  water  system,  consult  the  local 
Myers  dealer.  He  is  an  expert  you  can  depend  on  to  help  you  select 
the  right  size  and  type  of  pump  for  your  well  and  water  requirements. 


EJECTOS®— Deep  or 
shallow  well,  Twin  or 
packer  type.  Capacities 
to  2450  gallons  per 
hour. 


RECIPROCATING-Deep 

well.  180  to  2100  gallons  per 
hour. 


CENTRIFUGALS— Com¬ 
petitively  priced  for  booster 
service,  irrigation  and  other 
applications. 


SUBMERStBLES- 

H  to  3  horsepower.  Ca¬ 
pacities  to  3000  gallons 
per  hour. 


RECIPROCATING 

— Shallow  well.  250 
to  4000  gallons  per 
hour. 


WATER 


fotyerS;, 


THE  F.  E.  MYERS  &  BRO.  CO. 

Ashland,  Ohio  •  Kitchener,  Ontario 


$W Write  today  for 
a  new,  colorful  booklet 
covering  the  complete 
line  of  Myers  pumps 
and  water  conditioners. 
Answers  important 
water-supply  questions. 


Write  today  to i 

THE  F.  E.  MYERS  &  BRO.  COMPANY 

3S09  Orange  Street,  Ashland,  Ohio  ♦  Kitchener,  Ontario 


NAME. 


ADDRESS- 
CITY — 


-STATE- 


SEND  A  FRIEND  A  TRIAL  SUBSCRIPTION 
TO  THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


9  months 


Friend's  Name 


for  25c 


:*:*i*z*r«; 


R.  F.  D . Box  . Street.... 

Post  Office . .State 


Your  Name 


Address . .  ••  . . . . . 

(We  will  send  a  gift  card  bearing  your  name,) 
THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER,  NEW  YORK  1,  N,  Y. 


The  World  of  Plants— 
and  Man 

Conclusion 

Beneath  the  floor  of  Westminster 
Abbey  in  London  lies  the  body  of 
Thomas  Parr  who  “lived  through  the 
reign  of  10  princes  and  died  at  the 
age  of  152.”  One  wonders  where  this 
man  was  born  and  what  kind  of  soil 
went  into  the  making  of  his  body. 
Examination  of  that  soil  might  well 
provide  the  clue  to  longevity  for 
modern  man. 

Certainly  plants  get  their  mineral 
matter  from  the  soil  on  which  they 
grow,  and  animals  get  the  necessary 
minerals  from  the  plants  they  con¬ 
sume.  The  same  applies  to  man,  no 
matter  whether  he  consumes  the 
products  of  the  soil  directly  or  by 
way  of  meat,  milk  and  eggs.  The 
importance  of  the  soil  is  widely 
recognized  in  livestock  circles;  cer¬ 
tain  areas  are  noted  for  the  fine 
quality  of  animals  they  produce. 
Other  areas  are  equally  well  known 
for  poor  quality  in  livestock. 

Animals  require  nearly  all  the 
mineral  elements  needed  by  plants, 
plus  three  extras — iodine,  fluorine, 
and  cobalt.  So  far  as  is  now  known, 
these  three  elements  are  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  plants.  But  animals  grazing 
in  areas  where  the  soil,  and  the  grass 
growing  on  it,  are  low  in  any  one  of 
them  are  likely  to  suffer  seriously. 

Hairless  calves  and  pigs  and  goit¬ 
rous  growths  on  both  animals  and 
man  are  common  symptoms  of  iodine 
deficiency.  An  extensive  belt  of 
iodine-deficient  soil  and  drinking 
water  has  been  located  around  the 
Great  Lakes  and  westward  by  the 
frequency  with  which  these  symp¬ 
toms  appear.  Iodized  salt  is  the  stand¬ 
ard  remedy. 

Symptoms  of  excessive  fluorine  are 
better  known  than  those  of  defici¬ 
ency.  These  are  commonly  found  in 
areas  in  the  vicinity  of  deposits  of 
phosphate  rock,  which  normally  con¬ 
tains  around  four  per  cent  fluorine. 
Attempts  to  feed  pulverized  phos¬ 
phate  rock  as  a  substitute  for  bone 
meal  to  livestock  have  resulted  in 
mottled  and  fragile  teeth,  the  com¬ 
mon  symptoms  of  fluorine  toxicity. 
But  a  reasonable  amount  of  fluorine 
in  feed  and  food  is  essential  for  the 
building  of  good  teeth  that  are  free 
of  decay.  For  this  reason,  a  number 
of  cities  are  now  adding  fluorine  to 
their  drinking  water  at  a  concentra¬ 
tion  up  to  one  part  per  million. 

Cobalt  deficiency  is  not  readily 
diagnosed  in  livestock.  Its  symptoms 
are  depraved  appetite,  slow  rate  of 
growth,  and  retarded  sexual  devel¬ 
opment.  Anemia  is  a  common  symp¬ 
tom  in  both  animals  and  man,  but  it 
is  much  more  readily  recognized  in 
man.  The  minimum  amount  of  cobalt 
necessary  in  forage  for  sheep  is  0.07 
part  per  million,  dry  weight.  A  some¬ 
what  lesser  amount  suffices  for  cattle. 
Legumes  normally  contain  much 
more  cobalt  than  the  grasses  do,  and 
this  is  one  good  reason  for  growing 
and  feeding  clover  and  alfalfa  to 
livestock.  But  the  need  for  extra 
cobalt  is  so  widespread  that  pro¬ 
ducers  of  mixed  feeds  normally  add 
about  two  grams  (there  are  454  grams 
in  a  pound)  of  cobalt  sulfate  to  each 
ton  as  a  precautionary  measure. 
Vitamin  pills  now  commonly  con¬ 
sumed  by  man  contain  cobalt  in  the 
form  of  vitamin  B^. 

Animals  also  require  such  well- 
known  elements  as  calcium,  mag¬ 
nesium,  potassium,  and  sodium,  on 
the  alkaline  side,  and  phosphorus, 
sulfur,  and  chlorine,  on  the  acid  side. 
Stockmen  and  poultrymen  commonly 
supply  limestone  and  bonemeal  or 
some  refined  form  of  calcium  phos¬ 
phate  as  supplements  to  their  grain 
feeds.  Large  amounts  of  common  salt, 
supplying  sodium  and  chlorine,  are 
also  eaten  by  animals. 

All  these  elements  are  contained  in 
crops  in  quantities  determined  by  the 
soil  on  which  they  were  grown  and 
by  the  lime  and  fertilizer  treatments 
the  soil  received.  But  neither  the 
total  amount  of  any  given  element 
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present  in  feed  nor  its  ratio  to  other 
essential  mineral  elements  may  be 
exactly  what  the  animal  needs.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  so  much  atten¬ 
tion  is  paid  to  supplemental  minerals 
by  way  of  purchased  feed  and  of 
salt  mixtures  that  are  offered  from 
livestock. 

Frequently,  imbalance  develops  in 
the  mineral  nutrition  of  animals. 
Calves  have  been  known  to  lick  white¬ 
wash  off  the  sides  of  their  stalls  in 
search  of  magnesium.  In  eases  of 
phosphate  deficiency  they  gnaw 
bones.  A  large  part  of  the  well-known 
grass  tetany  in  animals  grazing  on 
wheat  or  rye  is  believed  to  be  due  to 
abnormally  high  potassium  content 
of  this  green  forage.  It  can  be  re¬ 
medied  by  injections  of  calcium  or 
magnesium  gluconate. 

In  general,  the  requirements  for 
animals  can  best  be  met  by  plenty  of 
legume  forage.  The  legumes  are  rich 
in  minerals,  including  most  of  the 
trace  elements.  A  crop  like  alfalfa 
cannot  be  grown  successfully  unless 
it  is  well  supplied  with  all  the  min¬ 
eral  elements  it  requires.  These  in¬ 
clude  most  of  those  required  by 
animals  as  well. 

The  solution  of  any  problem  of 
mineral  inadequacy  and  balance  in 
animals  is  much  more  difficult  than 
that  in  man.  Animals  are  born  and 
raised  on  a  single  farm,  with  little  op¬ 
portunity  to  consume  feed  from  out¬ 
side  sources.  Depending  on  the  min¬ 
eral  content  of  the  soil  and  drinking 
water  of  that  farm,  they  get  a  satis¬ 
factory  mineral  diet,  or  they  do  not. 

For  man,  however,  the  problem  is 
simplified  because  his  food  comes 
from  a  great  variety  of  soils.  Thus 
orange  juice  from  Florida,  milk  from 
New  York,  wheat  for  his  bread  from 
Kansas,  bacon  from  Iowa,  eggs  from 
New  Jersey,  potatoes  from  Maine, 
coffee  from  Brazil,  and  bananas  from 
Central  America  all  tend  to  balance 
and  fulfill  his  varied  needs. 

Yet  man,  with  his  freedom  of 
choice,  may  not  always  choose  wisely. 
He  can  have  a  balanced  mineral 
ration  only  if  he  knows  how  to  select 
the  right  foods  and  then  does  it 
Many  people,  notably  the  teen-agers 
and  older  folks,  consume  very  lop¬ 
sided,  inadequate  diets.  The  solution 
to  this,  of  course,  lies  in  better  edu¬ 
cation.  After  adapting  and  creating 
his  “world  of  plants”,  man  must  learn 
to  use  it  wisely.  F.  E.  Bear 


Do  not  underestimate  dew  as  a 
supplier  of  water  for  crops.  In  USD  A 
research  at  Coshocton,  Ohio,  it  has 
totaled  as  much  as  10  inches  of  water 
per  year,  furnishing  up  to  20  per  cent 
of  some  crops’  needs. 
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NEW  ENGLAND  NOTES 


James  Garvin 

At  the  Maine  State  Dairy  Show  in  Windsor  this  Summer,  judging  proceeded  in  eights  rings  at  one  time.  Pro¬ 
duction  records  of  mature  animals  were  considered  along  with  type  in  final  placement  of  individuals. 


Farmers  and  city  people  alike  are 
turning  out  by  hundreds  of  thousands 
for  the  Eastern  States  Exposition  at 
West  Springfield,  Mass.,  Sept.  14-22. 
The  farm  and  home  flavor  still  domin¬ 
ates  this  fine  annual  event. 

Maine’s  potato  industry  is  hopeful 
of  a  favorable  marketing  season;  the 
late  summer  crop  in  the  Northeast 
was  sharply  reduced  by  drought  in 
southern  New  England,  New  York 
State  and  New  Jersey.  The  fall  crop 
is  down  seven  per  cent  nationally 
from  last  year,  and  it  is  13  per  cent 
smaller  in  the  East  and  Midwest. 
The  Maine  crop  will  be  of  high 
quality,  and  tubers  are  expected  to 
be  of  good  size,  too.  Although  the  set 
was  not  as  heavy  as  desired  in  some 
areas,  adequate  rainfall  was  a  bless¬ 
ing  to  Maine’s  1957  potatoes. 

Maine’s  State  Dairy  Show  at  Wind¬ 
sor  Fairgrounds  this  Summer  drew 
an  all-time  record  number  of  ani¬ 
mals.  There  were  445  shown  in  the 
4-H  club  division  and  204  in  the  adult 
section,  making  a  grand  total  of  649 
cows,  heifers  and  calves.  This  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  the  largest  dairy  show  of 
its  type  in  New  England. 

Fryeburg  Fair  at  Fryeburg,  Me., 
near  the  New  Hampshire  line,  is 
slated  for  Oct.  1-5.  Featuring  the 
New  England  Hereford  Show  and 
Sale,  it  is  one  of  the  regions  great 
agricultural  fairs. 

Maine  Green  Pastures  winners  for 
1957  were  Vaughn  Hurd,  Thorndike, 
Waldo  Co.;  Ernest  Additon  &  Son, 
Greene,  Androscoggin  Co.;  and  Ray 
Hall,  Mount  Vernon,  Kennebec  Co. 
All  have  top  forage  programs  on 
their  dairy  farms. 

Retired  Dean  Arthur  L.  Deering 
of  the  Maine  College  of  Agriculture 
has  become  a  professor  of  rural  edu¬ 
cation  at  Cornell  University. 


New  Hampshire’s  Green  Pastures 
winners  this  year  were  Malcolm 
Harrington,  Laconia,  Belknap  Co.; 
John  H.  Morrill  and  Son,  Penacook, 
Hillsboro  Co.;  and  Fred  M.  Putnam, 
Claremont,  Sullivan  Co.  Wise  man¬ 
agement  in  severe  drought  helped 
bring  top  institutional  division 
honors  to  Rockingham  County 
Home  Farm,  Brentwood.  Second 
place  went  to  the  New  Hampshire 
State  Prison  Farm,  Concord. 

New  Hampshire  farmers  have 
honored  two  of  the  founders  of  the 
Green  Pastures  forage  improvement 
program.  At  a  testimonial  dinner  in 
Concord,  N.  H.  this  Summer  they 
presented  plaques  to  retired  Pro¬ 
fessor  Ford  S.  Prince,  University  of 
New  Hampshire,  agronomy  teacher 
and  researcher,  and  Louis  A.  Zehner, 
assist,  vice-president  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  Boston.  Zehner  was 
formerly  general  chairman  of  the 
New  England  Green  Pastures  Com¬ 
mittee. 


Carroll  Stanley,  Franklin,  Frank¬ 
lin  Co.,  Vt.,  has  been  named  Vermont 
Dairyman  of  the  Year.  With  the 
help  of  his  wife,  Evelyn,  and  their 
four  children,  Stanley  milks  80  Jer¬ 
seys  and  farms  more  than  500  acres. 
He  has  led  dairy  improvement  pro¬ 
jects  and  developed  notably  produc¬ 
tive  cows. 

Janice  McPhee,  Peacham,  Cale¬ 
donia  Co.,  is  1957  Vermont  Dairy 
Queen.  She  lives  on  a  200-acre  dairy 
farm;  there  are  68  Holsteins.  Potato 
Queen  for  Vermont  this  year  is  Lois 
M.  Lang,  Lyndonville,  Caledonia  Co. 

The  Vermont  Feed  Dealers  and 
Manufacturers  Assn,  meets  for  its 


Mrs.  E.  G.  Rowe  and  sons,  who  with 
Mr.  Roive  operate  Rowehome  Farms 
in  Newport,  Me.,  won  the  Jersey  get- 
of-sire  class  at  the  Maine  State  Dairy 
Show  this  Summer.  The  get  is  by 
Design’s  Golden  Standard. 

15th  annual  session  at  the  University 
of  Vermont  in  Burlington  on  Octo¬ 
ber  2. 

Vermont  Green  Pastures  winners 
for  1957  are  Bushey  Brothers,  Essex 
Junction,  Chittenden  Co.;  Bernard 
Gay,  St.  Albans,  Franklin  Co.;  and 
John  Wright,  South  Tunbridge, 
Orange  Co. 

Officers  of  the  newly  organized  Ver 
mont  Sheep  Breeders  Assn,  are: 
George  R.  Fearing,  Stowe,  pres.; 
Richard  Johnson,  North  Pomfret, 
vice-pres.;  and  Donald  Balch,  Under¬ 
hill,  secy.-treas. 

The  blended  Vermont  milk  price 
in  the  Boston  milkshed  for  the  first 
six  months  of  1957  was  30  cents  high¬ 
er  than  a  year  earlier. 


A  Massachusetts  Guernsey  cow  has 
just  completed  a  record-breaking 
lactation.  Elmhaven  Angela,  a  six- 
year-old,  owned  by  M.  O.  Larter, 
Dunstable,  Middlesex  Co.,  produced 
21,591  pounds  of  milk  and  953 
pounds  of  fat  in  365  days  on  twice-a- 
day  milking.  This  is  first  in  milk  and 
seventh  in  fat  production  among  all 
Guernseys  in  her  class. 

Massachusetts  is  second  only  to 
Maine  in  New  England  wool  produc¬ 
tion,  and  Luther  A.  Belden,  Hatfield, 
Mass.,  farmer  and  sheep  grower,  has 
been  named  New  England  director 
of  the  national  wool  sales  and  mar¬ 
keting  organization  formed  by  U.  S. 
sheepmen. 


New  Soil  Conservation  Service 
staff  members  in  Massachusetts  in¬ 
clude  William  H.  Coates,  deputy 
state  conservationist;  Stephen  J. 
Zayach,  state  soil  scientist;  and 
Wilson  O.  Hill,  plant  materials  tech¬ 
nician  for  the  New  England  States. 


O.  Lewis  Wyman,  Greenfield,  Mass., 
has  been  elected  president  of  the 
New  England  Assn,  of  County  Agri¬ 
cultural  Agents.  He  succeeds  Fred 
L.  Webster,  Belfast,  Waldo  Co.,  Me. 


Rhode  Island  Extension  poultry- 
men  say  it’s  w*se  to  keep  for  a  second 
year  of  lay  only  that  portion  of  the 
flock  which  shows  evidence  of  past 
high  rate  of  lay  and  obvious  consti¬ 
tutional  vigor.  Never  keep  over  birds 
which  have  already  moulted.  Year¬ 
lings  may  profitably  be  kept  only  to 
fill  a  special  situation,  such  as  avail¬ 
ability  of  eggs  while  waiting  for 
pullets  to  come  into  production,  they 
say. 

David  F.  Anderson,  Lafayette,  R. 
I.,  a  sophomore  at  the  University  of 
Rhode  Island,  recently  won  a  $1,000 
scholarship  from  the  Sears-Roebuck 
Foundation.  He  placed  first  in  a 
national  contest.  The  first  national 
winner  from  New  England,  he  wants 
to  be  a  veterinarian. 


Connecticut  has  been  declared 
modified-certified  brucellosis-free  by 
the  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agricuture.  Maine 
and  New  Hampshire  are  among  the 
eight  States  and  440  counties  in  27 
other  States  and  in  Puerto  Rico  now 
so  classified.  This  means  that  not 
more  than  one  per  cent  of  the 
cattle  and  not  more  than  five  per 
cent  of  cattle  herds  in  the  State  are 
infected  with  this  contagious  disease. 

The  Connecticut  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  at  New  Haven  plans 
to  build  a  new,  142x44-foot,  three- 
story  Slate  Laboratory.  Two  old 
buildings  will  be  torn  down,  and 
administrative  offices  and  complete 
facilities  for  the  research  in  gene¬ 
tics,  forestry,  and  soils  and  clima¬ 
tology  will  be  in  the  new  building. 

John  W.  Manchester 


Old  Oil  to  Kill  Weeds 

For  the  past  five  years,  I  have 
used  old  oil  from  automobile  en¬ 
gines  to  spray  on  walks  and  cement 
areas  to  keep  grass  and  weeds  from 
growing.  I  pour  it  in  cracks,  too,  to 
keep  down  the  growth  that  seems  al¬ 
ways  to  appear  and  it  has  always  been 
successful.  Doing  this  in  the  Spring, 
I  never  have  to  trim  grass  or  weeds 
away  from  the  walks.  Usually,  I  give 
the  areas  a  couple  more  follow-up 
treatments  during  the  Summer. 
There  is  another  good  effect  from  the 
oil  treatment:  it  drives  the  ants 
away!  f.  h.  s. 

Pennsylvania 
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CEN-PE-CO  CUSTOM 
BUILT  LUBRICANTS  FOR 
HEAVY  DUTY  TRUCKS 
AND  TRACTORS... 
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•  TRAC-TRUK  OILS 

•  GEAR  &  CHASSIS  LUBES 

•  and  MOTOR  KLENZ  the 
modern  fuel  improver 
FOR  MORE  POWER 


Central  Petroleum  Co.- 

Cleveland,  Ohio  c  Walcott,  Iowa 
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AluminumLight  •  AluminumStrong  •  AluminumDurable 

Sturdy  construction,  extra  heavy  hardware. 

No  sag  design,  safe  in  use,  no  maintenance, 
Economical.  Wide  variety  of  sizes. 

Also  available  in  steel. 

-  DISTRIBUTED  BY  - - 

ARNOLD-DAIN  CORP, 

Box  91,  Mahopac,  N.  Y. 

DEALERS:  A  few  highly  desirable  terri¬ 
tories  still  available.  Write  for  details. 
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ECONOMY  WITH  COMPLETE  COMFORT 
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SAVE! 


BURN  WOOD 

THE 

RIGHT  WAY 


OWN  AN  AUTOMATIC 

RITEWAY 

COMPLETE  COMBUSTION 

HOME  FURNACE 

For  HOT  AIR,  STEAM, 
or  HOT  WATER. 

Write  for  free  literature 


RITEWAY  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Box  6C  Harrisonburg,  Va. 


RAW  WOOL  WANTED 

MONTGOMERY  WORSTED  MILLS  INC. 
MONTGOMERY.  ORANGE  CO..  NEW  YORK 


Rice  Potato  Diggers  £owRA™'icl 

(Repairs  for  all  Models).  Full  information  on  request. 
RICE  MFC,.  CO.,  Box  A,  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 
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Milk  and  Dairy  News 

FARM  PRICES,  CONSUMERS’  PRICES,  AND 
DEALERS’  PRICE  SPREADS 
HEN  retail  milk  prices  were  increased 
in  the  New  York  metropolitan  area  on 
September  1,  the  press  headlines  emphasized 
that  it  was  an  all-time  high  price  —  25 V2  cents 
a  quart  at  stores,  28V2  cents  for  home-delivered 
milk.  It  was  explained  that  the  increase  was 
due  to  a  boost  in  the  farm  price  of  fluid  milk. 

Unfortunately,  as  is  the  usual  practice,  the 
whole  story  was  not  told  and  the  average  per¬ 
son  would  reasonably  infer  that  the  dairy 
farmer  was  now  “in  the  chips.”  This  is  not  so. 
The  record  of  this  year’s  and  last  year’s  July 
and  August  farm  prices  and  costs,  typical  of  the 
trend,  reveals  the  true,  contrary  story. 

For  doorstep  milk  sold  as  fluid  in  July  1956, 
the  dairyman  received  11.11  cents  a  quart  and 
the  consumer  paid  25  cents.  There  was  thus 
a  dealer  price  spread  of  13.89  cents  a  quart. 
In  July  1957,  the  farmer  received  11.28  cents 
a  quart  for  the  same  fluid  milk,  and  the  con¬ 
sumer  paid  27  cents.  The  dealer  spread  there¬ 
fore  increased  from  13.89  cents  to  15.72  —  al¬ 
most  two  cents  a  quart  in  the  12-month  period. 
According  to  Cornell’s  figures,  the  average  cost 
of  production  of  one  quart  of  milk  in  July  1956 
was  11.87  cents;  in  July  1957,  12.6  cents  a  quart. 

So,  in  that  month  the  consumer  paid  two 
cents  a  quart  more  than  in  the  previous  year, 
the  dealer  spread  was  1.83  cents  a  quart 
greater,  and  farmers’  extra  costs  exceeded 
their  increased  price  by  three-fourths  of  a  cent 
per  quart. 

The  story  for  August  was  exactly  the  same. 
The  farmer  received  11.43  cents  a  quart  in 
1956,  and  11.87  in  August  1957.  The  consumer 
paid  28  cents  in  1957  and  25V2  cents  in  1956, 
and  the  dealers’  spread  increased  from  14.07 
cents  to  16.13  cents  a  quart.  Since  farmers’ 
costs  averaged  12.45  cents  a  quart  this  past 
August  as  compared  with  11.81  cents  in 
August  1956,  his  additional  costs  exceeded  his 
higher  price  by  2/10  of  a  cent  per  quart. 

Admittedly,  the  consumer’s  price  is  at  an 
all-time  high,  but  the  producer  is  not  the  bene¬ 
ficiary.  The  farm  price  is  certainly  not  at  any 
all-time  high  whereas  the  dealer’s  price  spread 
is.  Here  is  the  trend  in  the  dealer  price  spread 
for  the  past  six  years  (August  of  each  year): 
1952 — 12.51  cents  a  quart;  1953 — 14.39  cents; 
1954 — 14.74  cents;  1955 — 14.52  cents;  1956 — 
14.07  cents:  1957—16.13  cents. 

If  news  on  milk  prices  continues  in  the  head¬ 
lines,  let  the  full  story  be  told  so  as  to  place 
the  blame  where  it  really  belongs. 


UPSTATE  MILK  DEALER  PROTESTS 

I  read  with  some  dismay  your  criticism  of  the 
upstate  New  York  milk  dealer,  “Lesson  from  the 
Milk  Dealers”  (August  3).  We  have  taken  your 
paper  for  three  generations  and  I  always  thought 
it  fair,  but  in  this  case  you  sure  slipped  up. 

Most  of  the  19,000  or  so  small  dairy  farmers 
in  New  York  State,  forced  into  this  Federal  Order 
No.  27  (who  refused  to  vote  for  Russia  because 
of  the  Dairymen’s  League  bloc  vote),  sell  their 
milk  to  small  dealers;  and  they  have  been  re¬ 
ceiving  a  fair  price. 

Here  in  Ulster  County  we  in  most  cases  have 
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been  paying  11  to  13  cents  per  quart  flat  rate  the 
year  round.  This  milk  has  retailed  for  23  and  25 
cents  (no  raise  in  four  years). 

Everybody  isn’t  like  the  Dairymen’s  League. 
Now  we  are  forced  to  pay  nearly  $1.50  per  cwt. 
into  a  pool— for  what?  Our  farmers  will  not  get 
any  of  it.  We  ship  no  milk  out  at  all  and  there 
are  plenty  more  small  dealers  like  me.  Why  do 
we  have  to  pay  into  a  pool  to  support  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League? 

What  we  need  is  a  Boston  Tea  Party!  I  hope 
you  will  print  this  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
can’t  help  being  in  this  bad  situation.  Please  with¬ 
hold  names.  We  have  been  in  this  business  23 
years.  Ulster  County  Milk  Dealer 

Evidently  the  main  point  in  our  August  3 
editorial  was  missed  by  Ulster  County  Milk 
Dealer.  We  did  not  say  that  the  consumer  price 
increase  in  upstate  markets  was  not  justified, 
although  the  five-cent-a-quart  boost  in  some 
areas  certainly  seems  excessive.  The  lesson 
that  we  said  could  be  learned  from  milk  dealers 
was  that,  when  they  needed  a  price  increase 
to  cover  extra  costs,  they  put  it  into  effect 
immediately  without  fear  of  any  loss  of  sales 
— an  argument  that  is  always  advanced  against 
producers  when  they  seek  a  higher  price  for 
their  product. 

The  politicians  have,  of  course,  responded 
to  upstate  consumer  complaints  and  everyone 
is  promising  an  investigation.  Why  limit  such 
an  inquiry  to  upstate  New  York  dealers  when 
a  large  part  of  their  increased  price  must  be 
turned  over  by  them  into  the  pool?  A  far 
greater  example  of  dealer  gouging  can  be 
found  among  New  York  City  dealers. 


GALLON  JUG  IN  CONNECTICUT 
Connecticut  housewives  are  protesting  the 
increase  in  milk  prices  and,  as  a  result,  legis¬ 
lation  may  be  considered  at  the  current  special 
session  of  the  Connecticut  Legislature.  To  cut 
down  in  processing  costs  and  possibly  to  in¬ 
crease  competition  among  dealers,  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  legalize  the  sale  of  milk  in  gallon 
containers. 

Six  months  ago  the  gallon  jug  was  approved 
in  New  York  State.  Why  is  it  not  being  used? 


Pig  Prospects 

A  S  anticipated  in  these  columns  earlier  in 
**  the  year,  the  outlook  for  fat  hog  prices 
continues  to  be  favorable.  This  is  due  to  the 
fact  that,  following  the  small  spring  pig  crop 
in  1956  —  53,186,000  head,  an  even  smaller 
spring  pig  crop  was  farrowed  in  1957  —  53,- 
170,000  head. 

The  1957  spring  pig  crop  in  New  York  State 
was  down  12  per  cent  below  a  year  earlier  — 
the  smallest  since  1934.  The  latest  report  from 
the  New  York  Crop  Reporting  Service  notes 
that  production  of  hogs  in  New  York  State  has 
been  declining  in  recent  years,  and  that  it  is 
now  less  than  half  that  of  the  mid-’40’s.  Re¬ 
ports  on  breeding  intentions  indicate  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  this  decline.  Also,  there  are  plans 
for  farrowing  only  some  13,000  sows  for  the 
fall  season  —  13  per  cent  less  than  last  Fall. 

Surprisingly,  the  national  fall  farrowing  pic¬ 
ture  so  far  indicates  only  a  small  percentage 
increase  —  some  one  per  cent  —  over  that  of 
1956.  While  late  rains  slowed  up  corn  planting 
in  most  of  the  Corn  Belt  States,  a  recent  trip 
through  that  area  shows  the  corn  crop  to  be 
exceptionally  good. 

Hogs  can  make  a  profitable  sideline  to  dairy¬ 
ing,  and  they  make  a  low-cost  source  of  hams, 
sausage  and  bacon,  as  well  as  utilizing  table 
and  farm  by-product  feeds. 


Integration  by  Producers 

THE  recommendation  made  by  a  panel  of 
poultry  and  egg  co-op.  managers  at  the 
annual  convention  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Cooperation  is  indeed  encouraging. 

The  panel  of  experts  urged  the  amalgama¬ 
tion  of  existing  local  and  areas  cooperatives 
into  one  nationwide  organization  which  would 
handle  packaging  and  marketing  of  poultry 
and  eggs  —  a  producer-sponsored  and  man¬ 
aged  program  of  integration. 

This  is  the  same  goal  as  is  envisioned  in  the 
Fletcher  Self-Control  Plan  and,  no  matter 
what  the  name  or  who  the  author,  it  is  the 
only  sound  approach  to  a  solution  of  the  poul¬ 
try  farmer’s  ever-vexing  price  problem. 


At  the  Eastern  States 

HEN  the  aroma  of  ripening  apples  fills 
the  countryside,  when  pasture  turns 
plentiful  again  and  when  the  flame  of  maples 
appears,  the  time  is  near  at  hand  to  think  of 
Eastern  States.  It  is  when  Fall  is  in  the  air  that 
the  northeast  country’s  mind  turns  to  the  west¬ 
ern  bank  of  the  Connecticut  River  at  the  “show 
window  of  the  East.”  The  agricultural  and  in¬ 
dustrial  show  at  West  Springfield,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  is  one  of  the  great  events  of  the  New 
England  year. 

For  the  1957  show,  many  more  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  exhibits  will  be  presented,  and  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island’s  new  building  will  be 
ready  for  admittance.  Governors’  Day  will  be 
on  Saturday,  and  Air  Force  aircraft  will  salute 
the  Exposition  with  fly-overs  many  days.  Story- 
ville  will  offer  its  nursery  rhyme  characteri¬ 
zations  again  for  children,  and  for  the  women, 
besides  many  other  events,  there  will  be  the 
hooked-rug  show.  The  nationally  famous  4-H 
beef  show  and  sale  will  proceed  as  usual,  and 
the  horse  show  will  be  presented  in  the 
Coliseum.  An  especially  appealing  trade  show 
is  scheduled  for  the  Industrial  Arts  Building, 
and  both  the  traditional  and  the  modern  in 
the  home  will  be  on  display  and  in  demon¬ 
stration  at  gracious  colonial  Storrowtown.  Bob 
Hope  will  present  entertainment  in  the 
Coliseum  nightly.  There  will  be  horse-and  ox¬ 
drawing,  and  the  dairy  cattle  and  beef  shows 
will  be  as  large  —  and  attractive  —  as  ever. 
The  poultry  and  sheep  shows  hold  great  pros¬ 
pect  for  especial  quality  this  year. 

The  Massachusetts  Turnpike  will  enable  most 
farm  people  to  reach  the  Eastern  States  Ex¬ 
position  grounds  quite  easily  this  year.  But 
even  without  this  extra  facility,  all  that  the 
Exposition  offers  is  worth  any  effort  it  takes 
to  attend.  It  is  a  show,  a  week  and  an  event  well 
meriting  devotion  of  a  day  off  from  farm 
and  home. 


Not  So  Many  Turkeys? 

TD  ECAUSE  turkey  growers  have  done  such 
a  good  job  of  merchandising  their  birds 
so  far  this  year,  it  appears  that  a  late-season 
glut  may  not  develop  after  all.  Earlier  in  the 
year  it  was  feared  that  there  would  be  so 
many  turkeys  nobody  would  know  what  to 
do  with  them.  The  cost-price  situation  for 
turkey  growers  was  bad  last  year;  this  year 
it  had  been  predicted  it  would  be  much  worse. 
People  were  raising  too  many  turkeys. 

The  number  is  expected  to  be  some  five  per 
cent  greater  than  a  year  ago,  it  is  true,  but 
promotion  and  merchandising  have  been  so 
effective  thus  far  that  people  are  eating  a 
third  more  turkey.  Moreover,  growers  have 
been  marketing  them  at  lighter  weights  and 
earlier  ages.  Now,  it  looks  as  if  by  the  end 
of  this  month  there  will  be  no  more  birds  to 
go  to  market  than  there  were  in  1956  from 
the  same  time  onward.  The  low  price  of  turkeys 
has,  of  course,  contributed  to  the  relatively  fast 
movement  of  the  birds  so  far  this  year.  Some 
growers  would  prefer  that  promotion  create 
good  prices,  rather  than  poor  prices  create  a 
need  for  promotion. 


Brevities 

“Let  all  your  things  be  done  with  charity.”  — 
1  Cor.  16:14. 

According  to  the  N.  Y.  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture  about  the  only  farm  cost  that  has  not 
gone  up  since  1940  is  electricity.  Cost  per  kilowatt 
hour  has  actually  declined,  it  says. 

According  to  the  latest  report  of  the  USDA’s 
Crop  Reporting  Board,  18  per  cent  fewer  chickens 
are  being  raised  on  U.  S.  farms  this  year  than  last. 
The  394,305,000  young-bird  figure  is  lowest  on 
record. 

A  new  72-page  Cornell  bulletin  on  electricity 
and  farm  wiring  is  available  free  of  charge  to 
farmers  in  New  York.  Numbered  E-849,  it  is  off¬ 
ered  through  the  Mailing  Room,  N.  Y.  State 
College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca,  New  York. 

New  Jersey  dairy  scientists  warn  farmers  on 
hazards  of  prussic  acid  poisoning  by  sorghum, 
Sudan  grass,  and  even  corn  during  periods  of  ex¬ 
tended  drouth.  Two  Somerset  County  cows  died 
recently  from  ingestion  of  stunted  sorghum. 
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"Found  RILED  best 


Faith  in  Mugget  Valley 

(Continued  from  Page  515) 

Breeding  Assn,  at  Shrewsbury,  he 
had  such  good  success  with  his  own 
bull  previously  that  he  “would  like 
to  have  another  bull  again.” 

Plans  for  the  future  at  Mugget 
Valley  Farm  include  a  40-foot  ex¬ 
tension  on  the  barn,  another  new 
silo,  continuation  of  the  land  im¬ 
provement  and  farm  enlargement 
program,  and  perhaps  pipeline  milk¬ 
ing.  Certified  for  brucellosis  and  pro¬ 
ceeding  with  calfhood  vaccination, 
May  plans  steady  improvement  in 
his  herd,  too.  “Good  cows”  and 
“good  feed”,  he  says,  are  what  pay 
the  bills  and  take  down  the  mortgage. 
Maintaining  his  proficiency  in  the 
U.  S.  Navy  through  weekly  drills  and 
acting  as  vo-ag  adviser  at  Charlton 
High  School,  May  and  his  wife,  Edna, 
are  still  building  their  herd,  their 
farm  and  their  family  in  times  and 
Places  where  some  other  farmers  fail. 
At  Mugget  Valley  in  Charlton,  Mass., 
their  eyes,  looking  up  from  their 
valley,  are  focussed  on  their  hill. 

J.  N.  Bodurtha 


What  Is  the  Purpose  of 
Annual  SchoolMeetings? 

As  a  subscriber,  I  wish  to  com¬ 
ment  in  the  article  in  The  Rural 
New  Yorker  of  August  3,  “In  De¬ 
fense  of  Local  Boards  of  Education.” 

This  begins  with  the  statement 
that  the  signers  of  the  article,  evi¬ 
dently  members  of  a  school  board, 
are  in  complete  disagreement  with 
many  of  the  statements  in  your 
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article  “School  Tax  Revolt”,  in  the 
June  1  issue,  the  first  being  your  sug¬ 
gestion  that  voters  express  their 
resentment  to  rising  costs  of  school 
taxes  at  annual  school  meetings.  The 
signers  say  that  such  a  thing  is  not 
conducive  to  good  education. 

As  long  as  I  can  remember,  which 
is  over  60  years,  an  annual  school 
meeting  has  been  the  one,  and  some¬ 
times  the  only,  means  of  expressing 
of  opinions  as  to  the  conduct  of 
schools,  their  cost  of  maintenance, 
etc.,  and  this  is  the  first  time  I  have 
ever  heard  that  this  is  not  conducive 
to  good  education. 

Through  your  columns,  I  wish  to 
request  that  any  or  all  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  making  this  statement  give  in 
detail  their  reasons  for  making  such 
a  statement.  M.  N.  Snow 


Just  “ full  of  goodness ”  is  this  two- 
year-old  Morgan  filly  standing  with 
her  mother,  Babe,  on  the  Reed  farm 
in  Lower  Waterford,  Vt.  Dappled 
dark-brown  in  color,  the  filly  is  by 
the  registered  Morgan,  Vigil  Day,  he 
by  Vigilant. 


Says  LAWRENCE  BRUGGEMAN 


“It’s  Rilco  for  me 
.  .  .  every  time  I 
build,”  Mr.  Bruggeman  declares. 
“My  machine  shed,  barn  and 
chicken  house  are  all  Rilco  con¬ 
struction  .  .  .  and  if  I  build  again, 
you  can  bet  it’ll  be  Rilco!”  Mr. 
Bruggeman  feels  the  sturdy  con¬ 
struction  of  his  Type  55  Machine 
Shed  has  given  him  a  building  that 
will  “keep  its  shape  .  .  .  really  stand 
up”  in  high  winds  and  under  heavy 
snow  loads.  The  erected  cost  was 
actually  less  than  most  so-called 
economy  type  structures. 

Before  deciding  on  your  next 


farm  building,  get  all  the  facts  on 
Rilco  .  .  .  then  compare.  You'll  find 
the  erected  cost  of  a  Rilco  building 
is  amazingly  low.  Rilco  glued  lam¬ 
inated  rafters  go  up  in  hours  in¬ 
stead  of  days.  You  save  on  labor 
.  .  .  you  get  a  stronger,  better - 
looking,  longer-lasting  structure. 

Rilco  rafters  are  shaped  and 
drilled  at  the  factory  .  .  .  delivered 
ready  for  erection  with  all  connec¬ 
tion  hardware  furnished.  They’re 
made  of  selected,  kiln  dried.  West 
Coast  Douglas  Fir,  permanently 
bonded  together  with  waterproof 
glue. 


For  your  protection 
and  convenience,  sold  only 
through  your 
local  lumber  dealer. 


□  Two-Story  Barns 


Name 


RILED 


GLUED 

LAMINATED 

RAFTERS 


RILCO  LAMINATED  PRODUCTS,  Inc. 

Dept.  601c,  155  Washington  St.,  Newark,  New  jersey 

•  Please  send  new  free  Rilco  Barn  Catalog  and  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  following  farm  buildings: 

□  One-Story  Barns 


□  Machine  Sheds 


□  Hog  and  Poultry  Houses 


Address. 


Town. 


.  State  _ 
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Federal  payments  to  drought- 
stricken  farmers  who  hold  off  graz¬ 
ing  until  grass  is  re-established  on 
their  acreages  were  placed  on  the 
law  books.  Exemption  from  market¬ 
ing  quotas  of  up  to  30  acres  of  wheat 
when  it  is  all  used  on  the  farm  where 
produced  for  food,  feed  or  seed,  was 
another  legislative  act. 

When  it  is  said  that  Congress  did 
not  do  anything  about  farm  laws,  it 
is  apparently  meant  that  Congress 
merely  did  not  do  anything  to  change 
the  basic  farm  program. 


dollar  value 


J  J  Says 

LAWRENCE  HURD 
of  Elkland,  Pa. 


The  fact  that  there  was  very  little 
farm  legislation  passed  at  the  last  of 
Congress  does  not  mean  the  law¬ 
makers  were  not  doing  any  work. 
The  Senate  was  in  session  for  133 
days,  the  House  for  141.  The  Senate 
was  in  session  for  860  hours  and  44 
minutes,  while  the  grand  total  for 
the  House  was  585  hours  and  19 
minutes.  A  total  of  252  public  bills 
and  287  private  bills  were  enacted 
into  law. 

American  Farm  Bureau  legislative 
director  John  Lynn  says  that  farm¬ 
ers  are  lucky  Congress  did  not  pass 
more  farm  bills  than  it  did.  He  said 
he  was  happy  because  no  “pie  in  the 
sky”  schemes  were  passed. 

The  National  Farmers  Union,  usu¬ 
ally  opposed  to  the  Farm  Bureau, 
was  also  happy.  It  was  glad  Congress 
did  not  consider  Agriculture  Secre¬ 
tary  Benson’s  appeal  for  abolish¬ 
ment  of  price  support  minimums. 

The  Farm  Bureau  likes  less  price 
supports,  the  Farmers  Union  likes 
bigger  and  better  price  supports,  but 
they  both  agreed  on  this  one  thing: 
that  a  do-nothing  Congress  was  not 
so  bad  after  all. 

Yet  the  record  shows  Congress  did 
quite  a  bit  of  debating  about  farm 
matters,  and  some  acting.  The  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  budget  was 
passed,  as  it  must  be  each  and  every 
year,  and  for  once  it  was  cut.  Con¬ 
gress  provided  $300  million  less  than 
the  President  asked. 

The  Public  Law  480  program  for 
trading  U.  S.  farm  surpluses  for  an¬ 
other  year  and  another  billion  dollars 
was  provided  to  take  care  of  losses. 

A  system  of  compulsory  inspection 
of  poultry  moving  in  interstate  com¬ 
merce  was  enacted.  The  Agricultural 
Conservation  Program  of  cost-sharing 
payments  to  farmers  was  extended 
for  another  four  years,  and  Congress 
blocked  a  USDA  plan  to  cut  off  pay¬ 
ments  for  such  practices  as  liming, 
which  tend  to  build  up  per-acre  pro¬ 
duction. 
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In  August,  for  the  second  straight 
month,  farmers  spent  more  money  to 
build  new  farm  houses,  barns  and 
other  farm  structures  than  they  spent 
in  the  corresponding  month  during 
the  previous  year. 

Farmers  spent  $171  million  for  con¬ 
struction  in  August  of  this  year,  com¬ 
pared  to  $169  million  in  August,  1956. 
The  July  and  August  increases  over 
the  previous  year,  after  several  years 
of  constantly  falling  rates  of  spend¬ 
ing  for  farm  building,  means  that 
this  year  is  not  far  below  last  year 
and  could  even  catch  up. 

The  record  for  the  first  eight 
months  of  1957  is  $1,044  million 
spent  on  farm  construction,  down 
only  two  per  cent  from  the  $1,066 
million  during  the  same  months  last 
year.  This  could  be  a  sign  that  farm¬ 
ers  are  not  as  pessimistic  as  they 
were  —  or  maybe  farm  structures 
are  just  wearing  out  faster. 

:!<  :!<  $  ij: 

Scientists  at  USDA’s  Plum  Island 
Disease  Laboratory  have  succeeded 
in  purifying,  isolating  and  photo¬ 
graphing  the  foot-and-mouth  disease 
virus.  They  found  the  virus  smaller 
than  any  other  affecting  animals, 
even  smaller  than  the  polio  virus. 
Isolating  a  germ  or  virus  is  con¬ 
sidered  a  first  step  toward  finding 
ways  to  combat  it. 


Lawrence  Hurd  of  Elkland,  Pa. 
did  some  careful  checking  before 
he  built  his  dairy  barn.  “After 
comparing  prices  on  many  types,” 
he  says,  “I  found  Rilco  offered 
the  best  dollar-for-dollar  value, 
and  lowest  total  erected  cost.”  He 
bought  this  fine  looking  Rilco  barn 
with  milk  house  from  his  local 


lumber  dealer,  Elkland  Lumber  & 
Supply  Co. 

Mr.  Hui'd  was  amazed  when  he 
saw  how  fast  his  Rilco  barn  went 
up  and  how  low  the  labor  cost 
was.  Rilco  rafters  are  shaped  and 
drilled  at  the  factory  .  .  .  delivered 
ready  for  erection,  with  all  con¬ 
nection  hardware  furnished. 


3  RILED  buildings  now... 
and  I’d  build  RILED  again" 


DON’T  RUN  RISKS  WITH 


Contaminated  Water! 


Let  a  Sep co  Sterilizer  make  every  drop  safe  to  drink 


With  a  Sepco  Ultra-Violet 
Water  Sterilizer  in  your  water 
supply  system,  you  can  be  per¬ 
fectly  safe  —  even  though  the 
water  is  drawn  from  a  badly 
contaminated  source. 

Used  in  over  20  nations  of  the 
world.  Ideal  for  farms;  motor 
courts;  rural  homes,  schools  or 
industries;  highway  restaurants; 
resorts;  camps,  etc.  Purifies  up 
to  400  gal.  per  hour  to  meet 


U.  S.  Public  Health  Standards. 
All-electric,  entirely  automatic 
—  fool  proof.  Immunizes  dan¬ 
gerous  water  bacteria  by 
powerful  ultra-violet  rays  from 
special  cold  cathode  tubes.  Uses 
standard  electric  current.  Costs 
no  more  to  operate  than  a  table 
lamp.  Uses  no  chemicals.  Adds 
no  odor  or  taste.  Guaranteed 
by  Sepco,  water  appliance  spe¬ 
cialists  for  over  40  years. 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET 

“Safe  Drinking  Water” 


Made  of  Stainless  Steel  72"  high  x 
12"  diam.  Cutaway  view  shows  4 
bacteria  -  destroying  cold  cathode 
tubes ,  each  more  than  5  feet  long. 
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SEPCO  CORPORATION,  Poltslown,  Pa. 

DEALERS:  Write  for  details. 
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No  investment,  no  experience 
needed.  Just  show  magic 
cushion  comfort  to  friends, 
neighbors,  co-workers.  Ad¬ 
vance  commissions  to  $4.00  a 
pair,  plus  Cash  Bonus,  Paid 
Vacation,  $25.00  Reward  Of¬ 
fer.  Outstanding  values  for 
men,  women,  children.  Money 
back  guarantee.  Shoe  sam¬ 
ples  supplied  without  cost. 
Write  TODAY  for  FREE  new  84 
page  catalog  and  full  details. 


TANNERS  SHOE  CO. 


437  BROCKTON,  MASS. 


O  t\TT  Barn  Cleaners.  Silo  Un- 
i  /■%  I  Zm  loaders.  Manure  Spreader* 

Famous  for  their  high  Quality  and 
longer  life.  Engineered  for  huyers  who 
demand  the  best.  Used  trade  in  barn 
cleaners  of  other  makes.  Silo*,  low 
cost  steel  buildings,  grain  bins,  orlbi, 
barn  equipment.  Free  literature,  no 
obligation.  Easy  Terms. 

Som^  Dealer  Territories  Available 


NOLD  FARM  SUPPLY 


ROME. 


NEW  YORKu 


PATENTS 


PATRICK  D.  BEAVERS 

942  Columbian  Bldg..  Washington  1.  D.  C. 


NO  TRESPASSING  SIGNS 


ON  CARDBOARD  WITH  NAME  AND 
ADDRESS:  200,  S15.00;  100,  $9.00;  50,  $6.00. 
Postpaid.  CHIC  PRESS,  Monticello,  New  York 


WHISKEY  BARRELS.  50  Gallon,  fresh  emptied. 
White  Oak  Charred,  $4  each,  2  for  $7.50.  10  for  $35. 
F.O.B.  South  Norwalk.  Special  prices  on  larger  quanti¬ 
ties.  Write  today.  STEPHEN  J.  REYNOLDS,  for¬ 
merly  Stephen  J.  Reynolds  Distillery.  South  Norwalk, 
Connecticut. 


AN  EASY  WAY  TO 


Renew  Your  Subscription 


Don't  let  your  subscription  expire !  Renew 
now  so  you  will  not  miss  a  single  issue.  No  need 
to  write  a  letter  —  just  fill  out  the  coupon  below 
and  mail  promptly  with  your  remittance  of  one 
dollar  and  your  subscription  will  be  extended  for  a 
three  year  period. 


7  YEARS  FOR  $2.00 


When  you  renew  your  subscription  for  a  period  longer 
than  a  year,  you  save  us  considerable  expense  in  clerical 
work,  postage,  printing,  paper  and  envelopes.  We  give  you 
the  benefit  of  this  saving  by  offering  you  a  low  rate  of 
Seven  years  for  $2.00. 

Even  though  your  subscription  does  not  expire  for 
several  months,  you  can  take  advantage  of  this  low  rate  and 
have  your  subscription  extended  for  seven  years  from  the 
present  expiration  date.  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  have  the 
paper  sent  to  a  friend  at  this  low  rate. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Enclosed  find  $2.00  for  which  renew  my  subscription 
for  seven  years  from  the  present  expiration  date. 


Name  . 

R.  F.  D.  or  Street 


Post  Office . State . 

SEND  BILL,  CHECK  OR  MONEY  ORDER 


In  a  region  of  expensive  land  and  labor , 
economy  is  the  research  watchword  on 

Livestock  in  Connecticut 


By  RUSSELL  W.  DUCK 


ANY  important  and  valuable 
livestock  investigations  are 
currently  being  conducted 
at  the  Connecticut  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Sta 
tion  in  Storrs.  And  on 
farming,  in  general,  Pro¬ 


writ*  for  information  oa 
what  steps  an  inventor  should 
take  to  secure  a  patent. 


fessors  I.  F.  Fellows,  G.  E.  Frick  and 
S.  B.  Weeks  have  developed  some 
very  interesting  findings.  New  Eng¬ 
land  agriculture  as  a  whole,  they 
point  out,  has  evolved  through  con¬ 
tinual  adjustment  by  farmers  to  their 
physical  environment,  to  existing  in¬ 
stitutions,  and  to  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  region  and 
nation.  Although  Yankee  industry 
presently  overshadows  agriculture, 
an  important  interdependence  exists 
between  the  two.  Prosperity  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  both  farm  and  factory  for  a 
balanced  economy  and  to  sustain  de¬ 
mand  for  all  products,  farm  and 
city.  Industrial  workers  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  are  often  part-time  farmers,  suc¬ 
cessfully  combining  wage  earning 
with  rural  living.  But  thousands 
work  in  New  York  City,  commuting 
daily,  especially  Connecticut.  These 
city  workers  constitute  a  great  po¬ 
tential  market  for  local  farm  pro 
ducts,  and  there  are  more  profitable 
roadside  stands,  selling  home-grown 
farm  products,  in  New  England  than 
in  any  other  area  of  the  United 
States. 

Dairying  is  the  most  widespread 
and  economically  important  form  of 
farm  production  in  New  England; 
poultry  ranks  a  close  second.  To¬ 
gether.  these  comprise  approximately 
60  ner  cent  of  the  total  value  of  agri¬ 
cultural  production.  The  farm  family 
operates  the  typical  dairying  enter¬ 
prise.  Most  keep  from  10  to  30  head 
of  milking  cows  and  are  classed  as 
either  one-  or  two-man  farms. 


This  was  done  to  determine  rate  of 
production.  During  the  standardi¬ 
zation  period,  both  the  control 
(twice-a-day)  and  treated  (once-a- 
day)  groups  of  cows  averaged  a  little 
over  22  pounds  of  milk.  During  the 
following  nine-week  comparison 
period,  the  treated  cows  gave  signifi¬ 
cantly  less  milk  than  the  controls, 
the  actual  daily  averages  being  10.3 
(treated)  -and  17.4  (controls)  pounds. 
As  might  be  expected,  the  butterfat 
test  for  the  controls  was  slightly 
lower  than  it  was  for  the  treated 
cows;  this  difference  amounted  to 
0.2  per  cent.  On  a  fat-corrected  basis 
the  treated  cows  each  produced  6.8 
pounds  less  milk  daily  than  the  con¬ 
trols:  but  they  required  about  five 
minutes  less  milking  time  per  head. 
This  saving  in  time,  nevertheless, 
would  not  on  most  farms  compen¬ 
sate  for  the  loss  in  milk.  No  signifi¬ 
cant  differences  were  observed  be¬ 
tween  the  two  groups  for  leucocyte 
count,  milk  chloride  content,  pH  of 
milk,  or  mastitis. 


Breeding  Efficiency 


Late-Lactation  Milking 


Efficient  utilization  of  labor  is  an 
important  item  on  all  farms,  and  it 
has  an  especially  significant  influence 
in  determining  profit  on  New  Eng¬ 
land  dairy  farms.  So,  Professors  W. 
R.  Hesselt.ine,  R.  D.  Mochrie,  H.  D. 
Eaton,  F.  I.  Elliott  and  G.  Beall  have 
recently  conducted  tests  to  determine 
the  labor-saving  potential  of  once- 
daily  milking  in  late  lactation.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  last  eight  to  10  weeks  of  a 
dairy  cow’s  milking  period  she  nor¬ 
mally  drops  off  in  production.  Once- 
a-day  milking  would,  of  course,  re¬ 
duce  labor  requirements  from  twice- 
a-day  milking.  But  would  the  saving 
in  labor  compensate  for  the  probable 
drop  in  production?  To  find  out. 
several  comparable  pairs  of  cows 
were  milked  once  and  twice  daily 
during  the  last  nine  weeks  of  their 
305-day  lactations.  The  cows  were 
placed  under  uniform  management 
and  feed  14  weeks  prior  to  the  antici¬ 
pated  end  of  their  lactations.  The 
first  week  then  was  an  adjustment 
period,  and  the  next  four  weeks  made 
up  a  standardization  period  during 
which  all  were  milked  twice  daily. 


High  breeding  efficiency,  i.e.,  rais¬ 
ing  one  calf  per  cow  per  year,  is  a 
goal  of  all  good  dairy  farmers;  but 
it  is  seldom  realized.  So,  Dr.  Lincoln 
Easterbrooks  suggests  methods  and 
practices  which  have  proven  of  posi¬ 
tive  benefit  to  increased  reproduc¬ 
tive  efficiency.  First,  it  is  essential 
to  keep  accurate  records  of  each  ani¬ 
mal.  Bairn  charts  can  be  used,  but  a 
special  notebook  with  individual 
space  for  each  cow  is  better.  These 
records  should  cover  such  items  as 
dates  of  heat,  dates  bred,  abnormal 
occurrences  such  as  retained  after¬ 
birth  or  difficult  calvings,  and  medi¬ 
cal  treatments.  Dr.  Easterbrooks 
stresses  the  importance  of  not  miss¬ 
ing  any  heat  periods.  During  the 
Winter,  of  course,  it  is  often  very 
difficult  to  determine  when  certain 
females  are  in  heat.  Such  animals 
should  be  turned  loose  with  other 
cows  at  least  twice  daily;  about  10 
minuses  is  sufficient.  Unusual  be¬ 
havior  towards  others,  such  as  ag¬ 
gressiveness  and  riding,  indicates 
heat.  If  it  is  not  possible  to  turn 
the  cows  outdoors,  letting  them  loose 
in  the  alley  for  a  few  minutes  will 
usually  suffice.  Since  the  average 
cow  or  heifer  stays  in  heat  only 
about  19  hours,  many  must  be  in  for 
considerably  shorter  a  time.  When 
such  animals  are  turned  loose  only 
once  daily  they  may  never  be  noticed 
as  being  in  heat.  Have  a  blood  test 
made  periodically  on  the  herd,  too. 
Brucellosis  is  known  to  be  the  great¬ 
est  single  cause  of  sterility  in  cattle. 
Breed  no  female  which  does  not  have 
the  normal  heat  cycle  of  usually 
from  18  to  23  days;  breed  none 
which  has  abnormal  discharge.  One 
can  safely  breed  a  cow  hack  on  her 
first  normal  heat  period  60  days  after 
calving.  Cows  normally  discharge  a 
large  amount  of  fluid  from  the  re¬ 
productive  tract  at  calving  time,  if 
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With  dairy  farm  labor  quite  expensive  in  more-or-less  industrialized 
Connecticut,  the  Storrs  Station  is  devoting  attention  to  means  of  conserving 
it.  But  once-a-day  milking  has  been  shown  to  be  uneconomical. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


servations  show  that  most  farmers 
start  a  flock  either  in  the  Spring  or 
Fall.  Those  starting  in  the  Spring 
generally  purchase  western,  yearling 
crossbred  ewes;  these  are  usually 
fine-wools  which  have  been  crossed 
on  some  of  the  mutton  breeds.  Usu¬ 
ally  not  bred  until  the  Fall  follow¬ 
ing  their  purchase,  they  have  proven 
highly  desirable  for  beginners.  The 
ewes  are  sturdy,  rugged  animals,  and 
.  .  .  .  ,  „  ,  .  .  ,  they  mate  well  with  any  of  the  good 

QS\  V^ace  sheep  m  sheds  mutton  rams.  They  make  good 
with  plenty  of  yard  room  their  first  mothers  too  producing  sufficient 

ZetS  °n  ,the  farm ■  ■  T1tse  uieev;  ”>««  to  grow  lamCs  Spfdly 

bodied  Shropshires  are  m  the  breed-  —  F  y 


When  starting  with  sheep,  place 


ing  flock  at  the  Storrs,  Conn.,  Station.  them  in  sheds  with  some  yard  r00m 

the  female  is  infected  with  disease-  f,01  *be  *"wo  ^ee^si  permits 
producing  organisms,  germs  may  be 
widely  disseminated  over  the  premi-  °'7  " 

ses.  Confinement  in  a  box  stall  makes 
it  easy  and  more  efficient  to  clean  up 
and  disinfect. 


•  ANNOUNCING  % 

the  3rd  Annual  Lancaster  Feeder  Calf  Safe 

Union  Stock  Yards,  Lancaster,  Penna. 
Saturday,  November  2,  1957 

Due  to  the  outstanding  success  of  past  sales  and  the  inquiries  for  more 
feeder  calves,  entries  will  be  accepted  from  eligible  breeders  from 
all  States. 

For  further  information  and  entry  forms  write  _ 

WALTER  M.  DUNLAP,  Jr.. 

UNION  STOCK  YARDS,  LANCASTER,  PENNA. 


hay  and  salt  available  to  them  at  all 
times.  Set  a  definite  time  in  the  late 
afternoon  to  feed  a  small  amount  of 
grain,  this  makes  them  friendly  and 

t+  a  ■  v.  v.  a  a.  ^  wil1  also  help  when  they  are  later 

It  is  good  daily  husbandly  to  have  called  from  pasture 
a  veterinarian  inspect  the  herd  For  starting  a  flock  in  thc  FaUj 

periodically.  Have  this  done  on  cows  bred  ewes  are  usually  bought  locally. 
-  "ce  -s  to  two  months  alter  These  then  produce  lambs  in  a  few 

£avVe  “reton™  to  no,™! “‘aS?  ZSlTm  W8&  °Tht  Tv  *  °'  l 

Xr'jhedaS^f’th0^40!^60^^8  a  good  ram  of’ the  samf 

laASt  bieedmg;  type,  a  high  degree  of  uniformity  and 
is  sett  ement  with  calf.  Any  cow  not  even  superiority  m  lambs  can  be  at- 

having  a^  normal  time  interval  lor  tained.  The  flock  should  be  carefully 
heat-eye  e  should  be  examined,  too.  sorted  over  each  Fall  before  turning 
If  a  cow  is  discharging  abnormally  tte  ewes  in  with  the  ram  Sell  “J 

appearing  material  from  her  repro-  Clllls  for  meat  and  the  good  surplus 
ductive  tract  she  should  be  treated.  for  breeders.  When  buying  in  the 

Getting  Started  With  Sheep  Fall>  check  ewes  age  and  soundness 

of  udder.  At  four  years,  ewes  have  a 
The  most  popular  sheep  in  Connee-  full  mouth  of  large  permanent  teeth 
ticut  are  those  classified  as  medium  in  the  lower  jaw.  After  five  or  six 
wool,  or  mutton,  type.  Professor  D.  years  most  are  past  their  prime.  A 
C.  Gaylord  is  of  the  opinion  that  a  thrifty,  three-year-old  ewe  that  has 
flock  of  not  less  than  10  ewes  makes  raised  a  good  lamb  is  a  desirable 
a  desirable  unit  with  which  to  start;  kind  to  buy.  A  yearling  ram  will 
otherwise,  a  good  ram  cannot  be  breed  from  10  to  12  ewes  well;  ma- 
economically  provided.  Further  ob-  ture  rams  breed  from  40  to  50. 


Notional  Dairy  Cattle 
Congress,  Waterloo, 
la..  Sept.  28-Oct.  5 

The  45th  annual  Dairy  Cattle 
Congress  will  be  held  in  Waterloo, 
Iowa,  Sept.  28  to  Oct.  5,  some  2,000  of 
the  nation’s  finest  dairy  cattle  com¬ 
pete  for  national  honors,  and  there 
will  also  be  competition  for  300  light 
horses  and  150  Belgian  draft  horses. 
Small  livestock  competition  is  also 
scheduled.  With  farm  machinery 
show  and  circus  acts,  the  Congress 


Worden,  Windsor;  Mrs.  Tom  Donly, 
King  Ferry;  Mrs.  Irving  Kennedy, 
Holley;  and  Larry  Kennedy.  Tom 
Donly,  Association  secretary,  pre¬ 
sented  awards  to  Arthur  Horton  of 
Lodi,  Miss  Bonnie  Lamphier  of 
Locke,  and  Russell  Kingston  of 
Canaseraga,  winners  in  a  weight¬ 
guessing  contest.  a.  p. 

Angus  Winners  at 
Dutchess  Co.  (N.  Y.)  Fair 

In  the  largest  Angus  show  ever 


AYRSHIRE  RUCTION 


—  1 6th  NEW  YORK  PRODUCTION  SALE  — 
SATURDAY.  OCTOBER  5,  COBLESKILL,  N.  Y. 
At  the  FAIR  GROUNDS  at  12:00  Noon  Sharp 
.  SUPERIOR  AYRSHIRES  • 

Carefully  Selected  for  Type  and  Production.  Be¬ 
cause  the  cows  are  young  and  the  dams  of  many 
of  the  others  have  been  tested  in  immature  form 
the  production  averages  below  are  given  on  a  305- 
day,  Mature  Equivalent  basis.  17  COWS  avg.: 
10992  M  4.3%  477  F.  II  FIRST-CALF  HEIFERS 
—dams’  avg.:  12277  M  4.3%  525  F.  28  BRED 
HEIFERS — dams’  avg.:  12539  M  4.3%  541  F. 
6  HEIFER  CALVES — dams’  avg.:  11906  M  4.5% 
540  F.  2  BULLS — dams’  avg.:  15396  M  4.0% 
629  F.  An  offering  of  CATTLE  WITH  A 
FUTURE.  Eligible  for  any  State. 

For  Catalog  Write  — 

TOM  WHITTAKER,  Sale  Manager 
BRANDON,  VERMONT 


AYRSHIRE  DISPERSAL 


—  70  HEAD  AT  QUIET  VALLEY  FARM  — 
SATURDAY.  OCTOBER  12th  At  11:30  A.  M. 

NEWTOWN  (Near  Danbury)  CONN. 

Herd  founded  15  years  ago  and  constructively 
developed  into  one  of  America's  most  outstand¬ 
ing  herds.  All  records  used  in  the  following 
summary  are  ACTUAL.  2X,  305  DAY  Records. 
32  COWS,  avg.:  11386  M  4.2%  476  F. 

II  Ist-CALF  HEIFERS,  dams’  avg.:  1 1 1 09  M 

4.l°o  453  F 

6  BRED  HEIFERS,  dams’  avg.:  12051  M 

4.2%  502  F. 

17  OPEN  HEIFERS,  dams’  avg.:  10587  M 

4.3%  451  F. 

3  BULL  CALVES,  dams’  avg.:  1 1901  M 

4.4%  519  F. 

Burnholm  Benefactor,  a  sensational  sampled  sire 
sells.  One  of  the  best  Ayrshire  Investment  Oppor¬ 
tunities  ever.  HEALTH:  Herd  is  Bang’s  Certified, 
Calf.  Vacc.  Eligible  for  any  State. 

For  Catalog  Write  — 

TOM  WHITTAKER.  Sale  Manager 

BRANDON,  VERMONT 


BEDFORD  POLLED 
HEREFORD  ASSOCIATION  SALE 

BEDFORD  FAIR  GROUNDS 
OCTOBER  26,  12:30  P.  M. 

—  SELLING  55  HEAD  — 

8  BULLS  .  47  FEMALES 

All  from  accredited  herds.  .  .all  females 
calfhood  vaccinated.  An  opportunity  to 
secure  quality  Polled  Herefords  with 
popular  pedigrees  and  individuality  from 
herds  with  proven  performance. 

Lunch  Served  on  Grounds. 

For  Catalog  or  Reservations  Write  — 
r.r,„wWARD  W-  CRIST,  Secretary 
gRAW  I,  WINDBER,  PENNA. 

Plan  to  attend  this  sale  and  the  Key- 
stone  Polled  Hereford  Association  Sale 
at  Butler,  Pennsylvania  on  October  25. 


BEEF  CATTLE 


N\ed  REGISTERED  HEREFORDS  V 

\  Accredited  Herd 

BREEDING  STOCK  AT  ALL  TIMES 
Lewis  Breeding  Larry  Dom.  Breeding 

"FARMLANDS” 

COOPERSTOWN,  N.  Y. 


Phone  4)7 


Webster  Tilton 


nD~7nREGJS!£RED  POLLED  HEREFORDS  - -' 

0PJE,l„*n.d  BRED  HEIFERS.  YEARLING  BULLS 
and  PROVEN  HERD  SIRES.  Forced  to  reduce  the 
number  of  cattle  in  our  Accredited  Herd 
Offering  some  of  our  top  blood  lines. 

-rc-iPrI5§?,^T  VALLEY  HEREFORD  FARMS, 
TELEPHONE  31. _  GROTON,  NEW  YORK 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


SUFFOLK  SHEEP 
Registered  Ram  and  Ewe  Lambs  —  Two  to 
Four  Year  Old  Bred  Ewes  —  Clean,  healthy 
_  _  _  stock,  fairly  priced. 

held  at  the  Diitchpcs  rmmtv  TToiv  ,•«  HILL  hollow  farm,  far  hills,  n.  j. 

provides  both  education  and  recre-  iuf.  ,  fineness  county  ran  m _ Phone:  Peapack  8-0123 

ation.  “The  nation’s  largest  display  Kmnebeck,  N.  Y.,  grand  champion 

of  farm  machinery”  is  a  boast  of  this  ,ngus  bu  wa?  Meadowmere  1632, 

shown  by  Meadow  Lane  Farm,  No. 

Salem,  N.  Y.  Ankonian  7503,  shown 
by  Ankony  Farm,  Rhinebeck,  was 
named  reserve  grand  champion. 

Ankonian  Bard  F.  A.  12,  was  reserve 
senior  champion  and  Ankonian  35170 
was  named  reserve  junior  champion; 
both  entries  were  exhibited  by  An¬ 
kony  Farm. 

Grand  champion  female  was  Mole’s 
Hill  Barbara  Rose  1123,  shown  by 
Mole’s  Hill  Farm,  Millerton,  N.  Y., 

Ankony  Gammer  9  was  reserve  grand 
champion.  Reserve  senior  champion 
was  Ankony  Barbara  44,  and  reserve 
junior  champion  was  Ankony  Bar¬ 
bara  58;  both  were  shown  by 
Ankony  Farm. 


year’s  show.  The  new  240-foot  cattle 
barn  brings  to  13  the  total  number 
of  dairy  cattle  buildings.  For  the 
past  eight  years,  every  State  in  the 
nation  has  been  represented  by 
dairy  animals.  This  year,  Milking 
Shorthorns  will  be  judged  Monday 
and  Tuesday,  Sept.  30  and  Oct.  1; 
Guernseys  and  Jerseys  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday;  Ayrshires  Wednesctay 
and  Thursday;  and  Holsteins  and 
Brown  Swiss  will  be  judged  Thurs¬ 
day  and  Friday.  Four-H  cattle  will 
be  judged  in  Saturday,  September  28. 


At  Shorthorn  Field  Day 

New  York  Shorthorn  and  Polled 
Shorthorn  breeders  held  their  annu¬ 
al  picnic  last  month  at  Lockdale,  the 
Lester  Ingham  home  in  Fredonia. 
Joint  hosts  were  the  Stewart 
Dudleys,  Dudsacres,  and  the  Roy 
Hoppers,  Royfields,  whose  excellent 
Polled  Shorthorns  were  also  shown 
to  guests. 

President  Clarence  Worden  pre¬ 
sided  at  a  brief  business  meeting 
during  which  Prof.  Myron  Lacy  of 
Cornell  outlined  the  1957-58  Cornell 
bull  test.  Roy  Hopper  reported  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  new  breeders’  com¬ 
mittee.  Edward  Huff,  Shorthorn 
fieldman,  stressed  the  importance  of 
registering  calves.  With  Professor 
Lacy,  he  officiated  in  the  judging 
contest.  Winners  were  Dr.  W.  A. 
Tucker,  Auburn;  Mrs.  Clarence 

September  21,  1957 


SIX  HOLSTEIN  HEIFERS  freshening  Sept.,  Oct.,  Nov. 

Large,  typey  and  springing.  Ormsby  and  Felicity 
bloodlines. 

S.  W.  WILSON,  Tumblebrook  Farm,  CHESTER,  VT. 


REAL  MILKING  SHORTHORNS  •  SINCE  1936 
O.  Hendrickson,  Greenlawn  Farm.  Cobteskill.  N.  Y. 


SHEEP 


SELECTED.  REGISTERED  RAMS  AND  EWES, 
Good  Size,  Top  Quality,  Best  Breeding. 
LAWRENCE  L.  DAVEY, _ MARCELLUS.  N.  Y. 

Gorriedale  Sheep 

Are  highly  productive  of  both  mutton  and  wool.  Buy 
a  CORRIEDALE  ram.  You  will  be  surprised  and 
delighted  with  results.  Breeder’s  list  on  request: 

AMERICAN  CORRIEDALE  ASSOCIATION, 

BOX  108-V, _ COLUMBIA.  MISSOURI 

REG.  CORRIEDALE  EWE  &  RAM  LAMBS 

Choice  fleeced's,  good  boned,  lambs  from  our  170% 
Spring  lamb  crop,  from  our  Art  King,  Corriedale 
Ranch,  Ram.  Farm  Route  II  north  of  Cicero,  N.  Y. 
FRED  ZAUTNER, _ BREWERTON,  N.  Y. 


HAMPSHIRES 


RAMS,  EWES,  LAMBS  —  PUREBRED  and  GRADES 
EXCELLENT  BREEDING  STOCK 
M.  W.  Donnelly.  Breemoor,  R.  D.  I,  Goshen,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale:  SUFFOLK  YEARLING  RAM  and  EWES 
Canadian  Breed  from  Imported  Rams 
TRI-GABLES  FARM, _  CHAZY,  NEW  YORK 

FOR  SALE:  PURE  BRED  SHROPSHIRE  YEAR¬ 
LING  EWES  AND  RAMS.  PRICES  REASONABLE. 
L.  F.  CUTHBERT,  HAMMOND,  NEW  YORK 

Let  SUFFOLK  SHEEP  Increase  Your  Farm  Income. 

BOOKLET  and  BREEDERS’  LIST  FREE. 
Write  NATIONAL  SUFFOLK  SHEEP  ASSOCIATION 
BOX  324- NY,  COLUMBIA,  MISSOURI 

REGISTERED  SUFFOLK  BUCK.  John  Gordon 
Livingstonville,  N.  Y.  Phone:  Middleburgh  HI  5-7330 

RABBITS 


This  automatic  Milk-O-Meter  has 
been  accepted  by  USDA  for  DHIA 
use  in  sampling  pipeline  milk.  It  is 
also  suitable  for  owner-sampler  and 
iveigh-a-day-a-month  plans. 


RAISE  RABBITS 

A  FULL  TIME  BUSINESS 
OR  WELL  PAID  HOBBY 

Thousands  of  Raisers  Needed  To  Meet  The 
Tremendous  Demand  forMEAT — FUR — 
LABORATORY-BREEDING  STOCK. 

Know  the  Facts  describing  26 

Breeds,  Breeding  and  Care,  Markets,  Etc. 
Plus  Bulletin,  26  Cents  We  Are  Association 
of  Breeders  who  want  to  see  you  start  right! 

AMERICAN  RABBIT  ASS'N.3S.  ARBA  Bldg.  Pittsburgh.  Penna. 

BURROS 

MEXICAN  BURROS:  Male  $98;  Female  $125:  Saddle 
&  Bridie  $40;  Cart  $120;  Harness  $45.  C.  P.  Z1EGER, 
Ridgebury  Rd.,  Ridgefield,  Conn.  Phone  ID  8-6949 

CAV1ES  ~ 

ENGLISH  CAVIES 


Breeding  Stock.  Bred  Females  and  Laboratory  Stock. 
H.  E.  MYERS,  R.  D.  6,  YORK,  PENNA. 


Reg.  Polled  Herefords 

BULLS  READY  FOR  SERVICE 
OPEN  AND  BRED  HEIFERS 
Modern  Bloodline*.  T.  B.  and  Bang*  Aecr*dlted  Herd 
„„„  BATTLEGROUND  FARMS 

FREEHOLD  NEW  JERSEV  PHONE’  8-2224 


ANGUS 


Performance  tested,  big.  fast  growing  type  of  pure 
..,.,i?cotch  breeding.  Request  folder  end  data. 
WYE  PLANTATION.  QUEENSTOWN.  MARYLAND 


REGISTERED  HEREFORDS  —  Service  Age  Boars, 
Open  Gilts  and  August  Farrowed  Pigs,  Either  Sex. 
CARRENE  FARM,  STEWARTSTOWN  PENNA. 


REGISTERED  ANGUS  BULL 


I 'h  yrs.  old.  A  Real  Good  One.  G.  M.  PROSL 
BROOKFIELD  RD..  _ BRIM  FIELD,  MASS. 


ABERDEEN- ANGUS 

Gaddy-Georgina  heifer  $450:  Enchantress  Erica  heifer 
$200;  Promising  young  bull  $500.  All  sired  by  son 
of  international  reserve  champion 
TEX-ANGUS  STOCK  FARM.  ALLEN  ROAD 
Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. _ Clinton  Corners  5006 


“THINK  ABERDEEN  ANGUS” 

WHEN  YOU  THINK  OF  BEEF  CATTLE  _ 

For  more  information  on  Angus  contact- 
PROFESSOR  JOHN  I.  MILLER. 

Secretary  New  York  Angus  Association 
W ING  HALL.  Cornell  University,  ITHACA,  N  Y. 


SWINE 


SIR  WILLIAM  FARM 

BERKSHIRE  and  YORKSHIRE  HOGS 

Service  boars  from  our  top  Certified  Meat 
Sires,  Prestegemere  1021st  and  Quality  Bonn’s 
Superb  3rd. 

Straight  Irish  boars  now  ready  for  service 
from  outstanding  dams  and  large  litters. 

Spring  boars  sired  by  our  double  Grand 
Champion  Irish  Boar,  Inniscarra  Field  Mar¬ 
shall  5th,  and  out  of  PR  litters. 

Spring  Berkshire  boars  sired  by  our  two 
Certified  Meat  Sires,  Quality  Donn’s  Superb 
3rd  and  Prestegemere  1021st,  and  out  of 
large  PR  litters. 

Visit,  Write  or  Telephone  Us. 

RUDY  G.  OSWALD,  Mgr. 
lillsdale  New  York 

Phone:  FAirview  5-7700 


HAMPSHIRES:  MEAT  TYPE  BOARS  and  GILTS 
Slaughter  and  Production  Records  Available 
CEDAR  POINT  FARMS.  BOX  718,  EASTON.  MD. 


MAPLEHURST  DUROCS,  FALL  GILTS,  BOARS  and 
SPRING  PIGS.  Russell  F.  Pattington,  Scipio  Ctr.,  N.Y. 


FREE  CIRCULAR:  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 
Since  1934.  C.  LUTZ. _ Middletown  I.  Maryland 


DOGS 


-  SPORTSMEN 

Largest  Kennels  offers  500 


Worlds  Largest  Kennels  offers  500  Bird  Dogs, 
Straight  Cooners,  Combination  Hounds,  Beagle  Hounds, 
Rabbit  Hounds,  Small  Squirrel  Dogs,  Fox  and  Deer 
Hounds.  Catalogue  free.  SMOKEY  MOUNTAIN 
KENNELS,  CLEVELAND,  TENNESSEE 


*ed.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups s e8r0«“«  1‘“nUrv  *'ar“ 


Orore  City*  Penna 


ST.  BERNARDS 


A.  K.  C. 


HEALTHY  FARM  RAISED  PUPPIES 
W.  E.  YODER.  MEYERSDALE.  PA.  Phone:  424-M 


-REGISTERED  GERMAN  SHEPHERD  PUPS _ - 

READY  TO  GO.  CLARK'S  KENNELS, 

PICKLE  HILL  ROAD,  MANSFIELD.  PENNA. 

REG.  GERMAN  SHORTHAIRED  POINTER  PUPS 

For  Fall  Hunting.  Champion  at  stud.  Muriel  Gordon 
Livingstonville,  N.  Y.  Phone:  Middleburgh  HI  5-7330 


—  REGISTERED  CHIHUAHUAS  —  $50  

THOMPSON.  R.  D.  2,  NEWARK  VALLEY,  N.Y. 


BEAGLE  PUPS  and  TRAINED  DOGS.  Also  German 
Shepherd  Pups.  Stud  Service.  LAWSON’S  KENNELS 
SAVANNAH,  N.  Y.  R.  D.  I,  Phone  Forest  54631 


PUREBRED  AIREDALES 


Healthy- Farm  Raised  Puppies.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed 
Females  $20;  Males  $25.  FRED  E.  SHAFFER 
BOX  81.  R.  I.  MARTINSBURG,  W.  VA. 


HORSES  AND  PONIES 


HALF  ARAB  BAY  COLT 

Fouled  May  1956  by  Sanwid  out  of  a  13-hand  pony 
mare.  G.  M.  PROSL, 

BROOKFIELD  RD.,  BRIMFIELD,  MASS. 
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MEADING  glasses 


You  Can  Wear  All  Day 

For  FOLKS  OVER  40 


If  you  have  trouble  reading  fine  print,  doing  fancy 
work  and  need  eye  glasses  only  to  magnify  small 
objects,  or  if  you  are  one  who  can  never  find  your 
“reading  specs",  you’ll  welcome  this  optical  ad¬ 
vancement.  You  can  wear  your  reading  glasses  all  day 
long,  without  discomfort,  —  wear  them  around  the 
house,  watching  teleriison  —  even  driving  your  auto, 
because  SEMI -LENS  magnifies  work  on  the  principle 
of  bi-focals.  For  normal  long-range  viewing  you  look 
over  the  lenses  —  for  reading,  or  to  magnify  small 
objects  simply  drop  your  eyes  for  magnifying  “help” 
through  the  lenses.  The  idea  is  just  as  simple  as  that. 

SEMI-LENS  MAGNIFIERS 

A  BLESSING  FOR  FOLKS  OVER  40 

Lenses  are  scientifically  ground,  (not  BX)  and  fitted 
into  good  looking  frames.  Look  like  glasses  you'd 
expect  to  pay  up  to  $25.00  a  pair.  Comfortable,  good 
looking,  practical.  Guaranteed  to  satisfy. 

SEND  NO  MONEY 

Just  mail  name,  address  and  age.  On  arrival  pay 
postman  only  $4.85  plus  C.  O.  D.  postage.  Wear  them 
5  days,  then,  if  you  aren't  completely  satisfied  re¬ 
turn  for  refund  of  purchase  price.  Remit,  send  $4.85 
with  order  —  we  ship  prepaid.  Order  from: 

PRECISION  OPTICAL,  INC. 

DEPT.  449-L,  ROCHELLE,  ILLINOI S _ 

Plagued  Day  And 
Night  with  Bladder 
Discomfort? 

Such  a  common  thing  as  unwise  eating  or 
drinking  may  be  a  source  of  mild,  but  annoying 
bladder  irritations  —  making  you  feel  restless, 
tense,  and  uncomfortable.  And  if  restless  nights, 
with  nagging  backache,  headache  or  muscular 
aches  and  pains  due  to  over-exertion,  strain  or 
emotional  upset,  are  adding  to  your  misery  — 
don’t  wait  —  try  Doan’s  Pills. 

Doan’s  Pills  have  three  outstanding  advantages 
—  act  in  three  ways  for  your  speedy  return  to 
comfort.  1— They  have  an  easing  soothing  effect 
on  bladder  irritations.  2  —  A  fast  pain-relieving 
action  on  nagging  backache,  headaches,  muscular 
aches  and  pains.  3— A  wonderfully  mild  diuretic 
action  thru  the  kidneys,  tending  to  increase  the 
output  of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes.  So,  get 
the  same  happy  relief  millions  have  enjoyed  for 
over  60  years.  Ask  for  new,  large,  economy  size 
and  save  money.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today  1 


when  you  walk  or  stand?  Dr.  Barron's  NEW  FOOT 
CUSHIONS  give  blessed  relief!  Take  painful  pressure 
off  CORNS.  CALLOUSES.  SORE  HEELS,  ACHING 
ARCHES,  CUSHION  and  relieve  sore,  painful  spots  on 
soles  of  your  feet — help  support  WEAK  ARCHES,  ab¬ 
sorb  foot  and  body  shocks.  Light,  spongy,  ventilated. 
Wear  in  any  shoes.  GET  QUICK  RELIEF  from  HEEL 
TO  TOES.  Dr.  Barron  says:  “Wonderful  for  tired, 
aching  feet.”  Happy  customer  writes  “The  calloused 
places  have  disappeared.  .  .arches  are  now  strong 
as  ever.  .  .1  can  walk  or  stand  for  hours.” — T.  S., 
Commerce,  Texas.  SEND  NO  MONEY!  Pay  postman 
$1.98  for  PAIR  or  $5.50  for  3  pair  plus  postage  (or 
remit  with  order,  we  pay  postage).  STATE  SHOE 
SIZE  AND  IF  MAN  OR  WOMAN.  30-DAY  TRIAL 
GUARANTEE.  Money  back  if  no  blessed  relief!  FREE 
—Dr.  Barron’s  extra  “FOOT  HEALTH  ADVICE”  sent 
free  with  order  to  help  keep  your  feet  healthy.  Order 
NOW!  ORTHO  PRODUCTS,  INC., 

DEPT.  5-1,  181  EAST  75  ST„  NEW  YORK  21,  N.  Y. 


HAND  KNITTING  YARN 

BUY  DIRECT  FROM  MILL 
AT  FACTORY  PRICES 

Yankee  Spun  Knitting  Wool 

Send  for  free  sample  cards  showing  eight 
beautiful  new  shades  and  prices. 

2  oz.  and  4  oz.  skeins. 

YANKEE  YARN  MILLS 

86-R  Weybosset  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 


MAKE  EXTRA  MONEY  sleaLrL^n  FprAoMou°cUtI 

.  .  .  toiletries  and  household  supplies,  known  for  82 
years.  .  also  other  top  nationally  adv.  items.  Liberal 
cash  income.  Beautiful  colored  catalog.  No  investment 
required.  Write  Larkin  Co.,  Dept.  RN,  Buffalo  10,  N.  Y. 


D  Clift  I  U  I  iln  Chimney  Caps.  Galvanized 
likVULvIllU  steel.  All  sizes  and  styles. 
Keeps  rain  and  snow  out.  Saves  fuel.  Pre¬ 
vents  fires,  back  draft  and  Creosote.  Watch 
Repairing.  Catalog  Free. 

G.  D.  SHRAWDER  Richfield  9,  Pa. 


NEED  MONEY’  for  your  Church  Project? 
Sell  Ladies’  Handloomed  Nylon  Bags.  Write 
Josephine  Gareau,  Rt.  7,  Sevierville,  Tenn. 

SEW  WITH  COTTON  BAGS  AND  WIN  VACATION 
IN  NEW  YORK  FOR  TWO. 

Necchi  Sewing  Machine,  Cash  Prizes,  Other  Awards! 
Enter  Contest  at  Your  State  or  Regional  Fair. 
Write  —  COTTON  COUNCIL. 

BOX  9906,  MEMPHIS  12.  TENNESSEE 


Grandma’s  Blueberry  Pie 

I  remember  Grandma  with  her  white  hair  piled  so  high, 

But  one  thing  I  remember  best  was  Grandma’s  Blueberry  Pie. 
Whenever  I  went  to  her  house  about  to  pout  or  cry, 

I  was  always  sure  of  solace:  Grandma’s  Blueberry  Pie. 

I  wonder  at  times  about  her,  how  she  dwells  in  Heaven  on  high 
Where  the  angels  now  get  helpin’s  of  Grandma’s  Blueberry  Pie! 
New  York  State  —  B.  C.  Stevens 


Back  to  School  Cookies 


Brand  New  Quilt  Book 
To  Add  to  Your  Others 

Here’s  a  new  Quilt  Book,  Q-104,  to 
add  to  your  Quilt  Book  Library! 
YOUNG  FOLKS’  QUILTS  contains  a 
collection  of  10  coverlets,  complete 
with  instructions,  for  patchwork,  em¬ 
broidery  and  applique.  These  designs 
are  sure  to  meet  with  the  approval 
of  the  youngsters,  and  you  will  en¬ 
joy  doing  these  lovely  pieces. 

With  10  complete  quilt  patterns  in 
this  Q-104,  at  50  cents  total,  you  are 
getting  10  patterns,  at  only  five  cents 
apiece — and  each  one  a  delight  to 
make  up  and  to  use. 

For  Q-104  (with  pattern  pieces  and 
directions  for  making  10  quilts)  send 
50  cents  in  coins  with  your  name  and 
full  address  to  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y. 

Here  are  three  earlier  Quilt  Books 
you  may  want  to  order  for  yourself 
or  friends;  12  complete  quilt  patterns 
in  each  book. 

Q-101,  FLOWER  QUILTS. 

Q-102,  GRANDMOTHER’S  PATCH- 
WORK  QUILTS. 

Q-103,  ALL-YEAR  QUILTS. 

Send  50  cents  apiece  to  above 
Rural  New  Yorker  address  for  any 
one,  or  all,  of  these  three  Quilt  Books. 

Grandmother's  Ripe 
Sweet  Cucumber  Pickle 

There’s  nothing  better!  Grand¬ 
mother’s  Ripe  Sweet  Cucumber 
Pickle  was  a  family  favorite,  and  still 
is,  in  our  house.  You’ll  miss  some¬ 
thing  not  to  try  it;  makes  three 
pints. 

Use  6  or  7  ripe  cucumbers — weight 
about  6  pounds.  Cut  lengthwise  in 
half,  pare  and  remove  seeds  and  soft 
part.  Cover  the  halves  with  water, 
using  2  quarts  of  water  with  4  tea¬ 
spoons  of  alum.  Heat  gradually  to 
boiling  point.  Take  off  stove  and  let 
stand  in  a  warm  place  for  2  hours. 
Remove  cucumber  halves  from  the 
alum  water  and  chill  them  in  ice 
water. 

Meanwhile  make  a  syrup  by  boiling 
for  5  minutes  2  pounds  of  sugar  and 
1  pint  of  vinegar,  also  with  2  table¬ 
spoons  each  of  whole  cloves  and 
stick  cinnamon,  tied  in  a  little  bag  of 


Good  things  for  the  school  lunch 
box  always  include  cookies.  Here 
are  two  recipes  to  provide  whole¬ 
some  treats  for  the  children  at  noon. 

Fudge  Oatmeal  Cookies 

Use  IV2  cups  flour;  %  teaspoon 
salt;  V2  teaspoon  soda;  %  cup  cocoa; 
V2  cup  sugar;  V2  cup  brown  sugar; 
V2  cup  butter;  IV2  cups  rolled  oats; 
1  cup  chopped  nuts;  V\  cup  hot  water; 
1  egg,  well  beaten;  1  teaspoon  vanilla. 

Sift  dry  ingredients  together,  then 
add  brown  sugar.  Cut  in  the  butter 
(as  you  would  for  pie  crust).  Mix  in 
nuts  and  oats.  Add  remaining  in¬ 
gredients,  and  mix  thoroughly.  Drop 


muslin.  (In  case  you  prefer  powd¬ 
ered  clove  and  cinnamon,  you  can 
use  2  teaspoons  of  each  in  the  boil¬ 
ing  syrup.) 

Add  the  chilled  cucumbers  to  the 
syrup  and  cook  10  minutes.  Then  re¬ 
move  the  cucumbers  from  the  syrup 
into  a  stone  jar,  and  pour  the  syrup 
over  them. 

Next  morning,  and  for  2  more 
mornings,  pour  the  syrup  off  the 

cucumbers  into  a  saucepan  and 

scald  the  syrup;  then  pour  it  back 
over  cucumbers  in  the  crock,  each 
time.  That  is  all! 

To  keep  the  bag  of  spices  in  the 
pickles  in  the  crock,  and  while 

scalding,  is  optional.  I  do. 

Rhode  Island  Lillian  K.  Greene 


Old  Cruet  Cleaned 

A  beautiful  old  vinegar  cruet  that 
I  picked  up  at  a  second-hand  store 
was  badly  stained  inside.  I  tried  to 
wash  it  out,  to  soak  it  out.  Not  until 
I  added  a  fourth-cupful  of  a  com¬ 
mercial  liquid  laundry  bleach  to  a 
cupful  of  hot  water,  did  I  succeed. 
I  poured  it  into  the  cruet  and  let  it 
stand  for  half  an  hour,  then  washed 
it  in  warm  soapy  water. 

Not  a  bit  of  the  ugly  brown  stain 
remained;  the  glass  was  clear  and 
sparkling  Fern  Berry 

Michigan 


Better  materials  these  days  have 
labels  telling  homemakers  what  the 
good  qualities  are.  Read  the  labels; 
they’re  your  guide  and  protection. 


from  a  teaspoon  on  greased  cooky 
sheet.  Bake  in  a  375  degree  oven  for 
12  to  15  minutes.  Makes  five  dozen 
cookies. 

Molasses  Crackers 
Use  1  cup  butter;  1  cup  sugar;  1 
cup  molasses;  2  teaspoons  soda  in 
41/2  cups  flour;  4  tablespoons  sweet 
milk. 

Cream  the  butter  and  sugar;  add 
molasses  and  milk.  Sift  flour  with 
soda,  and  add  to  the  first  mixture. 
Roll  thinly  and  cut  with  a  cooky 
cutter.  Bake  in  a  350  degee  oven 
until  browned  slightly.  Makes  about 
50  crisp  crackers. 

Mrs.  H.  E.  Chrisman 


To  keep  your  rolling  pin  just 
where  you  want  it,  screw  two  large 
coat  hooks  into  the  underside  of  a 
handy  shelf.  Space  the  hooks  to  sup¬ 
port  the  rolling-pin  handles. 


Toothsome  Dishes 

An  upside-down  cake  is  always  a 
treat;  and  any  time  is  candy  time 
when  made  at  home. 

Apricot  Upside-Down  Cake 
Use  1  cup  sugar;  V2  cup  water;  IV2 
teaspoons  baking  powder;  3  eggs;  1 
cup  flour;  1  cup  brown  sugar. 

Place  apricots  in  bottom  of  dish 
as  close  together  as  possible.  Cover 
with  brown  sugar.  Mix  other  ingredi¬ 
ents  to  form  batter  and  pour  over 
brown  sugar.  Bake  in  oven  350  de¬ 
grees.  Serve  with  whipped  cream. 

Peanut  Butter  Squares 
Use  1  cup  shredded  coeoanut;  2 
tablespoons  lemon  juice;  4  table¬ 
spoons  peanut  butter. 

Mix  well.  Roll,  then  cut  in  squares 
and  wrap  in  wax  paper. 

New  Jersey  Helen  Rhoades 
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Variety  and  Style 

8431.  You  can  complete  this  neat-as-a-pin  home 
style  in  no  time!  Sizes:  12%,  14%,  16!/2,  18%, 
201/2,  22%,  24%,  26%.  Size  14%,  33  bust,  4% 
yards  of  35-inch.  25  cents. 

8117.  A  clever  yoked 
dress  for  dates  to 
make  several  ways. 

Sizes:  10,  12,  14, 

16,  18,  20.  Size  12, 

32  bust,  without 
cuffs,  4%  yards  of 
39-inch;  %  yard  con¬ 
trast.  25  cents. 


8116.  A  fitted  jump¬ 
er  your  pre-teen 
daughter  will  love. 
Puff  sleeved  blouse 
included.  Sizes:  4, 
6,  8,  10,  12  years. 
Size  6,  jumper,  2% 
yards  of  35-inch; 
blouse,  iy8  yards. 
y\25  cents. 


8305.  Sew  some 
new  lingerie  for 
your  winter  ward¬ 
robe  in  white,  pas¬ 
tels,  or  rich  dark 
tones.  Bust  sizes: 
36,  38,  40,  42,  44, 
46,  48,  50,  52.  Size 
38,  slip,  5%  yards 
of  35-inch;  panties, 
1%  yds.  25  cents. 

8415.  A  lovely  all 
over  print  and 
soft  contrast  com¬ 
bine  for  a  grace¬ 
ful  afternoon  style. 
Sizes:  32,  34,  36, 
38,  40,  42,  44,  46. 
Size  34,  bust,  short 
sleeve,  4%  yards 
of  35-inch;  %  yard 
contrast.  25  cents. 


WITH  THE  NEW 

PATT-O-RAMA 

8415 

32-46 


8305 

36-52, 


Basie  FASHION,  Fall  &  Winter  ’57  contains  doz¬ 
ens  more  smart,  easy  to  sew  styles  for  all  sizes. 
Send  25c  for  copy  of  this  informative  catalog. 

Print  your  name,  full  address,  pattern  number 
and  size  desired.  Send  orders  to  The  Rural 
New  Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y.  1,  N.  Y. 


Another  Reply  To 
Glory  Hill  Notes 

Yes,  indeed  I  do  remember  Mrs. 
Flint’s  “Glory  Hill”  and  a  lot  of  other 
columns  by  those  who  used  to  write 
to  The  R.  N.  Y.  I’ve  been  reading 
The  Rural  New  Yorker  since  Janu¬ 
ary  1920.  And  that’s  quite  a  while. 

Mrs.  Lena  White  (Mother  Bee) 
I’ve  visited  at  The  Little  Brown 
House  before  I  too  became  a  shut-in, 
though  I  can  walk  about  indoors  and 
a  little  bit  in  the  yard  (forbidden, 
however,  to  try,  even,  to  pull  a 
weed!). 

But  I  have  plenty  of  blessings.  I 
was  saying  just  a  couple  of  days  ago 
that  I  missed  the  many  good  regular 
H.N.Y.  letters  we  used  to  have.  I’ve 
a  scrapbook,  a  big  one,  with  letters 
from  Pearl  Underwood,  Mrs.  D.B.P., 
Across  the  Ohio  Line  (signed  only 
by  initials),  Mr.  Reber’s  letters,  Wil- 
let  Randall’s  pieces  about  Ark  Farm, 
and  others.  A  Mr.  Griffin  in  Maine 
was  another.  Lois  H.  Watson 

September  21,  1957 


Fashion  Book  for  Fall 
and  Winter 

Now  that  the  weather  feels  really 
like  Fall,  you  may  want  to  have  this 
reminder  about  the  Fall-Winter 
Fashion  Book.  We  offered  it  in 
August  when  you  no  doubt  were  in 
the  midst  of  a  heat  wave,  and  warm 
clothing  didn’t  appeal  at  all! 

So,  if  you  haven’t  yet  ordered  your 
Rural  New  Yorker  “Fall-Winter 
Basic  Fashion  catalog”,  this  is  the 
time  to  look  into  its  attractive  pages. 
They  will  make  you  want  to  get 
right  at  that  cool  weather  sewing. 
And  then  have  the  fun  of  wearing 
the  things  you’ve  made.  Or  seeing 
others  in  the  family  book  nicer  than 
ever. 

Just  send  a  quarter  for  the  Basic 
Fashion  Book  —  and  sew-save — -  to 
The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West 
30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

Persis  Smith 


Former  schoolteacher  is  expert  cook 


Governor  Harriman  Presents  Award 
To  Cook  at  New  York  State  Fair 


New  York's  Governor  Harriman 
looks  mighty  happy  to  be  present¬ 
ing  that  prize  ribbon — and  natu¬ 
rally  Mrs.  Bernard  Bailey,  of 
LaFayette,  is  delighted  to  receive 
it!  Mrs.  Bailey  won  this  award — 
and  9  others  as  well — in  cooking 
competition  at  last  year’s  New 
York  State  Fair. 

Mrs.  Bailey  is  a  former  school¬ 
teacher,  so  it  should  be  easy  for 
her  to  teach  others  the  art  of  cook¬ 
ing.  And  you  can  be  sure  her  ad¬ 
vice  would  include  a  word  about 
Fleischmann’s  Active  Dry  Yeast. 
“It  stays  fresh  for  months,”  she 
says.  “And  always  rises  fast.” 


September  meansyou’ll  be  making 
yeast-raised  specialties  for  school 
lunch  boxes.  And  youTl  find  them 
easier  to  make  with  Fleischmann’s 
Active  Dry  Yeast  handy.  It  keeps 
for  months  on  your  shelf .  . .  always 
rises  fast.  When  you  bake  at  home 
use  Fleischmann’s  Active  Dry  Y east 
as  prize-winning  cooks  do  .  .  .  it’s 
the  best.  And  try  the  new  “Yeast- 
Riz”  Main  Dishes  .  .  .  There’s  a 
recipe  on  every  “Thrifty  Three.” 


new  mm-rmF  pack 


HEISCHMANHS 

■'''mu 


HEISCHMANHS 
j-'' —  YtAST 


Another  Fine  Product  of  Standard  Brands  Inc. 


Your  Own  WATER  SOFTENER 

I  for  only  $88*00 


jommonif 


Complete,  30,000  grain 
Water  Softener  ready 
for  immediate  installa¬ 
tion.  Guaranteed.  Write 

Oshkosh 

Filter  and  Softener  Co 

Oshkosh,  Wisconsin 


—  THE  LAST  HOPE  — 

Is  an  intensely  interesting  book,  base-d 
upon  Reason  and  it  presents  the  Truth! 
Living  by  its  principles  will  save  you 
money,  preserve  your  health,  lengthen 
your  life,  and  increase  your  religious 
faith!  If  you  value  your  welfare  you  can 
not  afford  not  to  read  this  book.  361 
pages,  cloth  bound,  $2.20  postpaid,  satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed. 

SUNRISE  PUBLICATIONS, 

2721  Lake  Holden  Terrace,  Orlando,  Fla. 


FREE  FOR 


NEW 


NATURAL 

LIGHTWEIGHT 


DENTAL  PLATE 

Made  from  your  old  one  . . . 
returned  Air  Mail  same  day 


New  Process  Saves] 

Money 

Priced  * 

Low  As 

New  Professiona  I  __ 

Method  makes  beautiful  per¬ 
fect-fitting  plastic  plate  fromold, 
cracked  loose  plates  WITHOUT  IMPRESSION. 

30  DAY  MONEY-BACK  TRIAL 

YOU  can  have  gorgeous,  natural -looking,  perfect¬ 
fitting  false  plates  that  are  comfortable,  healthful 
and  prideful.  From  your  old  plate  we  will  make  a 
brand  new  denture  —  upper,  lower  or  partial — per¬ 
fectly  matched,  perfectly  natural.  Amazing  savings 
with  new  scientific  Clinical  method.  New  plates  re¬ 
turned  to  you  Air  Mail  usually  within  eight  hours, 
crun  Mfl  MfUIETV  .lust  send  name  and  ad- 
OlHU  IiU  niunn  dres9  for  interesting  de¬ 
tails  of  wonderful  guarantee  that  enables  you  to  try 
your  new  plate  for  30  whole  days  to  be  sure  they’re 
EXACTLY  what  you  want.  If  not  delighted.  Clinical 
returns  every  cent  you’ve  paid.  Write  immediately. 

CLINICAL  DENTAL  LABORATORY,  Dept.  M-69A 

335  W.  Madison  Street.  Chicago  5,  Illinois 


ASTHMA  NEW  FALL  WOOLENS 


If  you  suffer  asthma  attacks,  choke  and  wheeze,  find 
sleep  impossible  because  of  the  struggle  to  breathe.  .  . 
try  FRONTIER  ASTHMA  MEDICINE  now!  Get  im¬ 
mediate  blessed  relief  from  the  dreaded  symptoms  of 
bronichiat  asthma.  Over  1,000,000  bottles  sold. 
FREE  TRIAL  bottle  by  return  mail.  You  pay 
nothing.  Send  name  and  address  now  to:  FRONTIER 
ASTHMA  CO.,  724-A  Frontier  Bldg.,  462  Niagara 
Street,  Buffalo  I,  N.  Y. 


KODACHROME  PROCESSING 


8  mm  roll  or  35  mm  20  exp.  $1.25.  Prompt  Service. 
Write  for  mailer  and  prices.  COLOR  PIX, 
DEPT.  Y.  CPO  BOX  30.  KINGSTON.  N.  Y. 


BUY  DIRECT  from  MILL  and  SAVE  MANY 
DOLLARS  on  the  newest  novelty  weaves* 
beautiful  plaids  and  rich  solid  colors.  MafcO 
the  finest  coats,  suits,  dresses,  skirts,  slacks^ 
sport  shirts  at  amazingly  LOW  M  ILL  PRICES- 
Write  Today  for  FREE  SWATCHES  of  ttiia 
FALL’S  smartest  all  wool  and  part  woa| 
materials. 

HOMESTEAD  WOOLEN  MILLS,  INC. 

Dept.  R-23,  West  Swanzey,  New  Hampshire 


Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 

New  Way  Without  Surgery 

Science  Finds  Healing  Substance  That  Does  Both — 
Relieves  Pain — Shrinks  Hemorrhoids  * 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (Special)  —  For  the 
first  time  science  has  found  a  new 
healing  substance  with  the  astonish¬ 
ing  ability  to  shrink  hemorrhoids 
and  to  relieve  pain— without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently 
relieving  pain,  actual  reduction 
(shrinkage)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all  — results  were 
so  thorough  that  sufferers  made 


astonishing  statements  like  “Piles 
have  ceased  to  bb  a  problem!” 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  (Bio-Dyne*)  — discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  H*  At  your 
druggist.  Money  back  guarantee. 

•Beg.  U.  6.  Pat.  Off. 


52$ 


FALL  IS  THE  ; 

BEST  TIME  OF  ALL 

to  buy  your... 

EAVER 

riding  tractor 


From  Birth  to  Market — 

Feeding  Beef  Steers 


? 


Here's  Why: 

BEAVER  makes  Fall  chores . . .  like  leaf- 
mulching,  clearing,  bulldozing,  mowing,  plow¬ 
ing  . . .  just  easy,  good  exercise. 

BEAVER  is  the  best  all-around  utility  SNOW 
PLOW  you  can  buy  for  Winter  use . . .  and, 
come  Spring,  handles  all  your  garden  and 
maintenance  work  in  stride. 

6.8  h.p.  Wisconsin  engine.  Full  selection  of 
implements  includes  finest  ROTARY,  GANG 
and  SICKLE  BAR  MOWERS. 

Quality-built,  service-proved  BEAVER  costs 
no  more.  Write  Dept.  RY  for  name  of  dealer. 

THE  BAIRD  MACHINE  CO. 

Builders  of  High  Production  Machinery  Since  1 849 
STRATFORD  •  CONNECTICUT 


OUGHAGE  for  growth .  grain 
for  finish  is  one  of  the 
basic  principles  of  success¬ 
ful  beef  production;  a  com¬ 
bination  of  roughage  and 
grain  produces  the  least- 
cost  gains.  Cattle  can  be 
wintered  very  “economically”  on 
roughage  alone,  it  is  true,  but  they 
gain  so  slowly  as  to  have  an  ex¬ 
tremely  high  cost  per  pound  of  gain. 
As  a  general  rule,  if  a  steer  does  not 
j  gain  at  least  a  pound  a  day,  his  total 
!  cost  will  be  excessive.  It  is  the  total 
I  cost  of  feed  divided  by  pounds 
’  gained  that  computes  profit  or  not. 

The  main  purpose  of  beef-feeding 
'  programs  is  to  utilize  most  profitably 
|  the  roughage  produced  on  the  farm; 
as  commodities,  these  coarse  feeds 
may  have  limited  direct  sales  value. 
Roughage  is  the  raw  material,  and 
the  steers  are  the  processing  plant. 

Considerable  study  has  been  given 
to  utilizing  low  quality  feeds  for 


Here’s  the  Device  that  Replaces 
Rag  and  Bucket  ! 

VINELAB® 


■\°J\ 


PATENTED 


'A* 


Holds  up  fo  4 
Gols,  of  Solution 


UDDER  WASHER 


A  remarkable  device 
that  saves  time, 
cuts  bacteria  and 
improves  milk  grade.  One 
solution  sanitizes  50  cows. 
Flows  without  waste  from 
tough  plastic  bag  into  soft, 
self-cleaning  pad.  One 
squeeze  eliminates  used 
solution — gravity  instantly 
replaces  it  with  a  new  sup¬ 
ply.  Moves  with  you  from 
cow  to  cow  by  wire  strung 
over  gutter  or  carrier.  See 
your  dealer  or  w  rite  us  for 
prices  and  literature. 

VINELAND 
LABORATORIES  INC, 
VINELAND,  N.  J. 


“ONE  HAND  WASHES  THE  UDDER' 


Here’s  The  Way 
To  Curb  A  Rupture 

Successful  Home  Method  That  Anyone  Can 
Use  on  Any  Reducible  Rupture, 

Large  or  Small 

Costs  Nothing  To  Find  Out 

Thousands  of  ruptured  men  will  rejoice  to 
know  that  the  full  plan  so  successfully  used 
by  Capt.  W.  A.  Collings  for  his  double 
rupture  from  which  he  suffered  so  long  will 
be  sent  free  to  all  who  write  for  it. 

,  It  won't  cost  you  a  cent  to  find  out  and 
you  may  bless  the  day  you  sent  for  it. 
Hundreds  have  already  reported  satisfactory 
results  following  this  free  offer.  Send  right 
away  —  NOW  —  before  you  put  down  this 
.paper.  ,  . 

Merely  send  your  name  and  address  to  — 

CAPT.  W.  A.  COLLINGS,  INC. 

BOX  707  R,  WATERTOWN,  NEW  YORK 


/"STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  BLDGS 

—  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 

SECTIONAL  UTILITY  BLD6S. 
AND  OARAGES 

Easily  erected  •Quick  Delivery 
Skipped  anywhere  •  Send  tor  folder 

JOHN  COOPER  CO. 

301  2nd  S».,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 


DEALERS  WANTED 


10.000  GALLONS 

_ _ _  _  BATTLESHIP  GRAY 

Exterior  Paint,  suitable  tor  metal  or  wood,  perfect 
condition,  packed  In  flvo-fjallon  stool  cant.  Cancel)!* 
tion  on  large  Marine  order.  Prlea  $6.00  per  5  pal.  ean. 
Cheek  with  order.  F.O.B.  RAHWAY,  NEW  JERSEY. 
COMMERCIAL  CHEMICAL  CO.,  RAHWAY.  N.  J. 

Health  Minded  Men  or  Women  Sell  Electrical  Juicer 
that  extracts  juice  from  garden  fresh  fruit  and  vege¬ 
tables.  A  machine  everyone  can  afford.  For  particulars 
write  to  —  SUPREME  PRODUCTS, 

103  PARK  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK  17.  N.  Y. 


FREE  ON  REQUEST  My  New  Catalogue  of  65 
Practical  and  Novelty  Gift  Items  Pictured  and  Fully 
Described.  DAVID  LYMAN,  HINESBURG  3,  VT. 


According  to  fundamental  Iowa  beef 
research,  it  is  economic  folly  to 
creep-feed  suckling  steers  unless  they 

are  going  straight  to  market. 

cattle  feeding,  and  we  have  learned 
how  to  build  a  supplement  to  cor¬ 
rect  the  nutrient  deficiencies  of  such 
roughages  as  corn  cobs,  oat  straw, 
and  cornstalks.  However,  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  it  is  often  more  profitable 
to  purchase  or  produce  higher  quality 
roughages  which  do  not  require  ex¬ 
pensive  supplementation. 

If  calves  are  to  be  carried  through 
the  Winter  on  roughage  and  a  light 
grain  ration,  there  is  no  advantage  at 
all  to  summer  creep  feeding;  the  fat 
put  on  by  the  feed  is  just  lost.  But 
|  for  calves  brought  along  fast  and  fin- 
ished  to  high  Choice  or  Prime  con¬ 
dition  at  a  weight  of  900  to  1,000 
pounds,  creep  feeding  while  nursing 
is  a  fundamental  necessity.  Because 
'  a  calf  nursing  a  good  milking  cow 
has  his  protein  needs  pretty  well 
i  cared  for,  a  mixture  of  one-half 
!  shelled  corn  and  one-half  whole  oats 
will  produce  satisfactory  gains  as  a 
creep  feed.  If  pastures  are  poor  and 
milk  production  low,  add  a  quarter- 
or  a  half-pound  of  one  of  the  oilseed 
meals  to  the  creep  ration  per  head 
daily. 

Speeding  a  Steer  to  Market 

A  seven-month-old  beef  calf  should 
weigh  450  to  500  pounds  at  weaning 
time  about  October  1.  Then,  if  he  is 
fed  grain  right  away,  the  ensuing 
450-  to  500-pound  additional  gain 
should  make  him  a  high  Choice  or 
Prime  baby  beef,  The  daily  ration  on 
full  feed  would  be:  ground  ear  corn, 
full  fed,  about  15  pounds  average  per 
day  for  the  feeding  period;  legume 
hay,  four  to  six  pounds;  protein  sup¬ 
plement,  one  pound;  and  minerals 
and  salt,  free  choice. 

Feed  three  to  four  pounds  of  grain 
daily  and  increase  by  two  pounds 
every  third  day  until  the  steer  is  on 
full  feed.  It  is  easier  to  keep  steers 
on  full  feed  with  corn-and-cob  meal 
than  it  is  with  shelled  corn,  but,  as 
they  fatten,  it  is  better  gradually  to 
substitute  cracked  shelled  corn  for 
the  ground  corn.  The  supplement  can 
be  any  good  commercial  mixture  con¬ 
taining  at  least  32  per  cent  protein, 


plus  10  milligrams  of  stilbestrol  per 
pound.  If  the  legume  hay  is  of  good 
quality,  the  oilseed  meals,  with  stil¬ 
bestrol  added,  produce  excellent  re¬ 
sults.  An  adequate  mineral  mixture 
can  be  made  equal  from  equal  parts 
by  weight  of  steamed  bone  meal, 
feeding  limestone,  and  trace  miner¬ 
alized  salt. 

For  a  Winter  on  Roughage 

For  profitably  wintering  a  calf, 
after  non-creep  nursing,  on  a  limited 
grain  ration  and  a  full  feed  of  rough- 
age,  it  must  gain  at  least  a  pound, 
and  preferably  1.5  pounds,  a  day. 
Here  are  four  wintering  rations  that 
produce  the  desired  daily  gain  per 
animal  on  a  400-pound  beef  calf:  (1) 
Legume  hay,  12  pounds;  ground  ear 
corn,  five  pounds;  protein  supple¬ 
ment,  one  pound;  minerals  and  salt, 
free  choice.  (2)  Legume  silage,  20 
pounds;  legume  hay,  four  pounds; 
ground  ear  corn,  four  pounds;  sup¬ 
plement,  one  pound;  and  minerals 
and  salt.  (3)  Corn  silage,  20  pounds; 
legume  hay,  two  pounds;  supplement, 
1.5  pounds;  minerals  and  salt.  (4) 
Oat  silage,  20  pounds;  legume  hay, 
four  pounds;  ground  ear  corn,  three 
pounds;  supplement,  one  pound;  and 
free  choice  minerals  and  salt.  As 
suggested  for  full-fed  steers,  the 
supplement  may  be  a  commercial 
mixture  of  32  per  cent  protein  or 
more,  plus  five  milligrams  of  stil¬ 
bestrol  per  pound.  One  of  the  oilseed 
meals  with  five  milligrams  of  stil¬ 
bestrol  will  also  give  good  results. 

Then,  Just  Grass  Before  Com 

With  the  cattle  wintered,  and  pas¬ 
ture  ready  for  grazing,  a  pasture 
management  system  must  be  selec¬ 
ted.  The  alternatives  are  (1)  full  feed 
corn  while  grazing  the  pasture, 
(2)  defer  grain  feeding,  and  (3) 
grazing  all  season,  finishing  only  in 
drylot.  A  deferred  feeding  program 
has  worked  well  in  Iowa.  Cattle  are 
allowed  to  graze  bromegrass-alfalfa 
pasture  for  60  days  in  May  and  June 
without  supplemental  feed.  On  July 
1,  they  go  on  full  feed  of  ground  ear 
corn  in  a  self  feeder  while  still  graz¬ 
ing.  The  only  additional  feed  pro¬ 
vided  is  salt  and  minerals;  there  is 
no  extra  protein.  About  September 
15  the  cattle  are  put  in  drylot  and 
finished  for  market.  This  method 
takes  advantage  of  good  pasture 
growth  and  rapid  gains  on  it  during 
May  and  June,  and  it  does  not  delay 
marketing  significantly.  It  actually 
takes  only  about  40  days  longer  to 
get  cattle  to  market  condition  by  this 
method  than  it  does  by  full  feeding 
corn  on  pasture. 

Because  pastured  cattle  with  no 
supplemental  grain  make  nearly  50 
per  cent  of  their  total  summer  gains 
in  May  and  June,  this  deferred  feed¬ 
ing  system  has  very  much  to  com¬ 
mend  it  for  economy  and  profit. 
About  10  bushels  of  corn  are  re¬ 
quired  to  produce  a  100-pound  gain 
with  it;  when  corn  is  fed  all  the 
time  the  cattle  are  grazing,  it  takes 
about  14  bushels.  Because  the  system 
requires  an  extra  40  or  50  days  on 
feed,  however,  one  should  be  reason¬ 
ably  sure  that  price  premiums  a 
month  or  two  earlier  do  not  reduce 
its  apparent  superiority.  In  addition 
to  the  full  feed  of  ground  ear  corn, 
I  would  recommend  feeding  a  half- 
pound  of  supplement  containing  10 
milligrams  of  stilbestrol  per  pound 
while  the  cattle  are  grazing.  When 
the  pasture  matures  and  dries  up, 
put  the  cattle  in  drylot,  and  feed  the 
ration  recommended. 

William  G.  Zmolek 


Those  fresh,  home-grown  vegetables 
taste  better  if  pure  salt  has  been  used 
in  canning  them.  Iodized  or  free- 
running  table  salt  may  impair  quality 
in  cooked  or  canned  foods. 


FOR  TEMPORARY  SILOS 
AND  CORN  CRIBS 


Increase  your  capacity  for  a  big  corn  harvest 
by  building  temporary  silos  and  cribs  with 
Standard  economy  fencing.  Place  them  when¬ 
ever  the  ground  is  level— just  add  an  inex¬ 
pensive  liner  if  you’re  making  silage.  Later, 
roll  them  up  for  convenient  storage. 


WRITE  TODAY 

for  handy  guide  to 
length  of  fencing 
needed  for  desired 
capacities! 


DISTRIBUTED  BY 

ARNOLD-DAIN  CORP. 


Box  79,  Mahopac,  N.  Y. 


DEALERS:  A  few  highly  desirable  terri- 
*  tories  still  available.  Write  for  details.  ' 


rMixyoar 
own  feed 
and  SAVE! 


FRESH-MIXED  FEED 
AT  LOWEST  COST 
SAVES  UP  TO  S16 
A  TON 

A  SIZE  FOR  EVERY 
FARMER'S  NEEDS 
30-DAY  TRIAL  .  . 
EASY  TERMS 
WORLD'S  LARGEST 
SELLING  MIXER 


BROWER  MFG.  CO.,  BOX  3117,  QUINCY,  ILL. 


Write  for  FREE  CATALOG 


The  finest  frost  fleece  100%  NYLON  JACKET  re¬ 
versible  Nylon  Taffeta.  Water  Repellent  lightweight, 
insulated,  completely  washable.  Hand  or  machine. 
Assortment  of  colors.  Sizes  36-46  —  $14.00. 

CAPS  for  BOYS— MEN.  Ski  cap,  Ivy  League,  Twill 
Caps  for  Children.  With  or  without  turn  down  ear 
flaps.  All  sizes  and  colors.  Size  57/a — 8  wool,  corduroy. 
Finest  workmanship  and  material — $1.95 — $2.95. 

RAINBOW  Colored  Quilt  Covers  72x80"  80-count 
drip-dry  $4.75. 

SUBURBAN  Coats  100%  All  Wool  striped,  warm 
quilted  lining.  Dark  grey,  light  grey,  brown,  36-46 

$16.00. 

SUBURBAN  Coats:  Tweed.  Grey,  Brown  $24.00. 
TOGGLLE  Coat,  heavy  corduroy,  12  oz.  quilted 
lining,  red,  black,  tan,  grey  34-36,  $18.00. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  back.  Send  for  FREE 
folder  or  order  directly  from: 

TIBER  SALES 

123  WEST  31st  STREET,  BAYONNE.  NEW  JERSEY 
□  PAYMENT  ENCLOSED  □  SEND  COD. 

□  RUSH  PREPAID 

Tiber  Sales  Registered  Hudson  County,  New  Jersey 


OPPORTUNITY  FOR 
MIDDLE-AGED  MAN 

We  need  a  few  reliable  men 
to  act  as  our  local  represen¬ 
tatives  and  take  subscriptions  to 
The  R.  N.-Y.  Liberal  com¬ 
missions  allowed  on  both  new 
and  renewal  orders.  Each  man 
is  given  exclusive  territory  and 
can  earn  substantial  income. 
Must  own  car.  References  re¬ 
quired.  Write  — 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
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Dairy  Farmprs:  Stnn  Ht>inor  sold  Jn  *he  most  expensive  way  What  is  the  solution?  First,  put 

'*/  X  ffl^#  «*•  LJUlllg  X  LllbltZb  possible— door-to-door  delivery.  Even  powdered  milk  on  an  equal  footing 

.  ,  .  ,  ..  .  the  milk  is  not  sold  on  a  door-to-  with  fluid  milk  Jf  the  clarified  rmieo 

who  always^ 'gets  The  “  end  'Z  ™?lv  Stata” 4^1 ; “d  that’s  a11  *  door  ^  ^  aCC“mplished  ^  system  is  mainiafned?  make  the  cS 

wno  always  teeis  ine  snon  end  ot  really  warns  to  sell.  cheaper  methods,  such  as  through  I  price  appiv  to  all  raw  milk  whieh 

stick/  Jha\S  US  jn  *  nutshell.  You  A  half-page  advertisement  in  a  stores  or  vending  machines,  they  still  is  processed  and  sold  for  human  con 

don  t  have  to  go  far  to  get  the  proof  New  York  paper  costs  real  money,  make  it  carry  most  of  the  load  of  sumption  as  milk  whether powdered 

of  this  statement.  Look  at  the  milk  How  does  the  milk  dealer  expect  door-to-door  delivery  by  limiting  the  (fat-free  or  no)’  or  fluid P  Second 

industry  as  a  whole.  It’s  doing  fine;  such  an  advertisement  for  powdered  amount  by  which  such  savings  can  either  remove  the  retail Trice  resHic’ 
has  been  for  a  long  time.  It  shows  milk  to  pay  for  itself?  Does  he  ex-  be  passed  on  in  the  form  of  lower  tions  on  flufd milk ^  wherever  thev 

the  necessary  elements  of  a  healthy  pect  to  lure  people  away  from  fruit,  prices.  It  was  mentioned  earlier  that  ex°st  or  sub  ect  powdered  mflk  to^he 

industry:  good  year-to-year  increases  juices,  soda  pop,  or  tea  and  coffee?  one  reason  powdered  milk  can  be  same  restrirtions  Then fluS  Silk  Mn 

m  sales  and  maintenance  of  its  share  No.  That  advertisement  is  paid  for  sold  more  cheaply  than  fluid  is  that  fio-ht  it  I.  f  S  ?  2 

of  the  consumer  dollar.  Why,  then,  by  converting  fluid  milk  drinkers  the  raw  material  evefthouV exact-  ^  °Ut+wlt?  the  manufactured 

is  the  dairy  farmer  so  badly  off?  over  to  powdered  milk,  skim  or  ly  the  same,  costs  less  An  equally  milks  on  natural  economic  grounds: 

Obviously,  there  can  only  be  one  whole.  The  extra  profit  on  powdered  important  factor  is  that  powdered  ™anufactured  milks  would  stl11  have 

answer.  He  is  not  getting  his  share  milk  pays  for  it  and  the  profit  comes  milk  need  not  be  delivered  door-to-  the]r  natural  advantage  of  unlimited 

of  the  total  intake.  He  is  the  patsy.  out  of  the  farmer’s  pocket.  door  and  is  not  tied  to  the  price  of  storaSeability  while  fluid  milk  would 

But  what  of  the  federal  marketing  Even  so,  fluid  milk  is  a  pretty  ro-  door-to-door  delivered  milk.  nave  its  advantage  of  cheaper  pro¬ 

orders  and  the  other  price-support  bust  product.  The  consuming  public  How  important  you  mmht  ask  is  cessin§  costs.  Remove  all  the  artifi- 
S°!?eTnS  def*gned  t0  kelp  far™"  likes  it  and  they  cannot  knock  it  the  competition  from  powdered  milk?  cial  handicaps.,  put  them  against  each 

er.  All  ot  them  are  doomed  to  fail-  0ut  with  all  these  blows  below  the  It  has  been  estimated  that  of  the  other  and  let  the  consuming  public 

urf,  m..my  °Pinion  because  they  deal  belt.  They  still  need  a  clincher— and  families  which  purchase  milk  in  one  decide. 

of  the  disSeaTe  Theyna  1  inevitably  ‘T  is  1  clincher:  ™ey  ,load  fluid  lorm  or  another.  ™  P<*  cent  pur-  My  bet  is  on  fluid  milk, 

oi  tnt  uisease.  |ney  an  mevitaDiy  milk  with  one  additional  expense  chase  powdered  milk  If  most  of  this  at«  It  ~ 

create  surplus  milk  which  this  study  which  the  cheap  substitute  does  not  could  be  recaptured  by  fluid  milk  "  ’ Sey  H'  Samson 

om-  trouble  "  r°°t  Jj8?*  t0.1.bear-  They  stipulate  that  the  dairy  farmer’s  trouble  would,  1  te™' Spowa"ed,ed'sS£!r1. 11 “useTio^SIr “tS 

'  fluid  milk  must  be  distributed  and  think,  be  solved  a11  manufactured  milks— powdered,  evapo- 

Only  one  proposal  attempts  to  dry  _  rated,  frozen,  etc.) 

up  the  flow  of  surplus  milk  and  that 
would  do  so  through  marketing 
quotas,  a  drastic  and  un-American 
method  which  would  soon  deprive 
the  individual  farmer  of  his  freedom. 

Quotas  should  be  a  last  resort.  Let 
us  exhaust  all  the  other  possibilities 
first. 

The  dairy  farmer’s  trouble  stems 
from  the  fact  that  prevailing  mar¬ 
keting  systems  work  one  hundred 
per  cent  to  his  disadvantage.  The 
farmer  wants  his  product  to  sell  as 
fluid  milk.  But  every  feature  of 
current  marketing  methods  discour¬ 
ages  the  sale  of  fluid  milk  and  en¬ 
courages  the  sale  of  manufactured 
products. 

The  first  cardinal  rule  of  merchan¬ 
dising  any  quality  product  is:  don’t 
hold  an  umbrella  up  for  cheaper  sub¬ 
stitutes  to  crawl  under  and  steal  your 
market.  What  happens  in  the  milk 
industry?  Nof  only  does  fluid  milk 
suffer  competition  from  a  cheaper 
substitute,  namely  powreded  milk*, 
but  the  substitute  product  is  derived 
from  exactly  the  same  while  milk  as 
the  quality  product.  The  farmer  is 
thus  put  in  the  position  competing 
with  himself.  He  must  sell  part  of 
his  product  at  a  lower  price,  enabl¬ 
ing  it  to  be  turned  into  the  cheaper 
substitute  which  is  ruining  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  his  prime  product.  Ridiculous, 
isn't  it?  But  it  is  true. 

And  that’s  not  all.  The  more  suc¬ 
cessful  the  substitute,  the  greater 
its  competitive  price  advantage.  Here 
is  how  that  works.  Assume  a  con¬ 
sumer  switches  from  fluid  milk  to 
powdered  milk.  The  whole  milk  he 
formerly  consumed  goes  into  the 
surplus  market,  depressing  the  price 
of  surplus  milk  and  making  the  fat- 
free  material  for  the  cheaper  substi¬ 
tute  even  cheaper.  Sounds  like  a  dog 
chasing  its  tail,  doesn’t  it?  It  is. 

And  it’s  even  worse  than  that.  To 
make  sure  that  the  scales  are  tipped 
against  fluid  milk,  another  serious 
principle  of  good  marketing  is  brok¬ 
en.  A  manufacturer  who  wants  his 
product  sold  knows  he  must  give  the 
retailer  a  decent  profit  to  provide 
him  with  the  incentive  to  push  the 
product.  Not  so  with  milk.  Every 
farge  milk  processor  will  tell  you 
that  he  makes  virtually  nothing  on 
fluid  milk  and  that  his  profits  come 
from  manufactured  milk  products. 

The  proof  that  he  is  telling  the 
truth  is  the  large  promotional  ex¬ 
penditures  made  to  sell  powdered 
milk,  ice  cream  and  cheese,  on  the 
one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  the  in¬ 
finitesimal  amount  spent  on  fluid 
milk.  One  can  often  find  an  adver¬ 
tisement  as  large  as  half  a  page  in 
the  New  York  City  newspapers  ex¬ 
tolling  the  virtues  of  a  powdered 
milk  product.  Finding  the  proverbial 
needle  in  a  haystack  would  be  easier 
than  finding  an  advertisement  in  the 
New  York  City  papers  for  fluid  milk. 

Why?  Because  the  dairy  company 
makes  a  lot  more  money  on  the 
Powdered  milk  which  it  makes  from 


How  would  you  feed  a  BEST  OF  BREED? 


The  Brown  Swiss  is  noted  for  strength  and 
vigor  plus  high  milk  production  on  regular  ra¬ 
tions  and  ordinary  care.  The  breed  was  first 
introduced  in  this  country  in  1869. 

A  planned  feeding  program  is  essential  to 
keep  dairy  herds  at  top  milk  production.  The 
amount  of  Total  Digestible  Nutrients  constitute 
a  vital  part  of  such  a  feeding  program.  Morri¬ 
son’s  latest  figures  list  Florida  Citrus  Pulp 
■T.D.N.  content  at  74.9  percent.  The  same  tabu¬ 
lation  rates  Beet  Pulp  T.D.N.  content  at  67.8 
percent. 

Florida  Citrus  Pulp  is  a  highly  palatable 
feed  made  from  the  dried,  pressed  peel  and  pulp 
of  fresh  citrus  fruit  Fed  as  a  bulky  carbohy¬ 
drate  concentrate,  it  can  replace  as  much  as 
50  percent  of  grain  requirements. 


Recent  tests  at  the  New  Hampshire  Station 
in  Durham  showed  that  when  two  separate  groups 
of  milking  cows  were  taken  off  twice-a-day  grain 
feeding  and  put  on  a  one-feeding-of-citrus  pulp 
and  one-of-concentrates  schedule,  they  showed 
no  decline  in  milk  yield. 

Florida  Citrus  Pulp  is  a  proven  dairy  feed 
containing  important  trace  elements  and  milk 
stimulating  factors.  Tests  show  that  regular  use 
of  citrus  pulp  contributes  to  good  skeletal  devel¬ 
opment  and  a  glossy  hair  coat.  In  addition,  citrus 
pulp  can  easily  and  satisfactorily  be  fed  in  its 
dry  form  and  requires  no  special  equipment  for 
handling  or  storing. 

If  you  are  interested  in  sustained  high  pro¬ 
duction,  you  should  investigate  Florida  Citrus 
Pulp. 


Write  for  your  copy  of  the  booklet 
about  Florida  Citrus  Pulp  —  gives 
complete  analysis  and  feeding  in¬ 
structions.  Write  to: 


VRO 


P.O.  BOX  1459  ♦  WINTER  HAVEN  •  FLORIDA  •  DEPT.  A 

SUNSHINE  FEED  FOR  CATTLE 


REPRODUCTION  OP  ANIMAL  ILLUSTRATION,  SUITABLE  FOR  FRAMING,  AVAILABLE  ON  REQUEST  AT  NO  CHARGE. 
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Yes  Sir,  I  Finally 

Retired! 

.  .  .  and  it's  as  nice  as  l  figured 
it  would  be.  One  reason  is  that 
l  have  enough  money  for  the 
extras  that  make  retirement  fun. 
I’ve  been  saving  for  it  —  a  little 
each  year  through  my  Farmers 
and  Traders  Retirement  Income 
Plan. 

You  too  can  take  this  easy 
road  to  a  secure  retirement.  If 
anything  should  happen  to  you 
before  you  reach  retirement  age, 
this  same  Farmers  and  Traders 
plan  will  provide  an  income  for 
your  family.  If  you  depend  on 
your  earnings  for  your  living, 
you’ll  want  to  get  the  full  de¬ 
tails.  Send  the  coupon  today. 

■—FARMERS  AND  TRADERS'  — 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 
Syracuse  1 ,  N. Y. 

Gentlemen: 

Please  send,  without  cost  or  obligation 
complete  information  about  your  Retire 
ment  and  Family  Income  Plans. 


Name . Age. 


St.  or  RD. 
City . 


.State. 
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CONTOUR  PLOW 

with  A  USED  CRAWLER! 

No  need  to  pay  big  money  when  you  buy  a 
used  crawler  tractor.  Get  maximum  power, 
work  faster  on  hillsides,  uproot  rocks,  fill  in 
gullies  and  ditches,  change  grades  with  a 
husky,  used  tractor  from  State. 

Ask  for  State's  pocket  list  of  used  equipment. 
It's  free.  Just  write  Sam  B.  Cook. 

h  mwMwm  comp.T« 

3725  N.  Front  St.,  Harrisburg  Pa. 

8  Big  Outlets  Serving  N.Y.,  Vt.,  Pa. 


"Shall  We  Keep  Old  Hens  Over?" 


T  would  be  safe  to  assume 
that  more  hens  than  usual 
will  be  kept  over  this  com¬ 
ing  Fall  and  Winter.  There 
■was  a  large  cut-back  in 
chicks  this  Spring,  so  there 
are  fewer  pullets  this  Fall. 
To  fill  their  houses  for  Winter,  many 
poultrymen  will  have  to  keep  over 
more  than  their  usual  quota  of  hens. 
Also,  with  fewer  pullets  being  reared 
throughout  the  country,  there  is  a 
likelihood  that  egg  prices  will  be 
somewhat  better  this  Winter  than 
last.  This  should  promote  interest  in 
keeping  over  the  hens  that  might 
ordinarily  otherwise  be  sold. 

What  Can  One  Expect  in  Egg 
Production? 

The  records  of  our  hens  at  Vine- 
land,  N.  J.,  over  a  period  of  17  years 
show  what  hens  do  over  periods  of 
several  years.  In  most  instances  the 
good  specimens  were  retained  and 
the  poor  ones  culled.  In  the  table 
on  this  page,  for  the  sake  of  com¬ 
parison  the  pullet-year  production 
records  of  selected  birds  in  the 


Babcock’s  New  Advance  Order  Dis¬ 
count  is  now  in  effect.  Please  write 
and  tell  us  how  many  chicks  you 
want  and  when  you  want  them. 
We’ll  book  your  order  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  new  money  saving 
advance  order  discount.  Also,  we’ll 
mail  you  our  new  catalog. 

Sincerely,  MONROE  C.  BABCOCK 
BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM,  INC., 
ROUTE  3-R,  ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 


White  Leghorn  Pullets 

5000  MARCH,  APRIL  and  MAY  HATCHED 
ALL  FROM  OUR  OWN  STOCK. 

LAYERS  OF  LARGE  WHITE  EGGS 
RANGE  RAISED  AND  PERFECTLY  HEALTHY 

Brookside  Poultry  Farm 

E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop., 

BOX  R,  SERGEANTSVILLE,  N.  J. 

an  DAY  SPECIAL  —  Blood-tested  Chicks.  All 
Heavies,  Rocks,  Reds,  Crosses:  $6.50-100;  $[2-200. 
Heavy  Leghorn  Broiler*  cockerels  $2.00-100.  Ship  at 
once  C.O.D.  Klines  Poultry  Farm,-  Strausstown,  Pa. 

1080  EGGS  IN  EVERY  HEN.  Why  not  learn  the  big 

secret  and  keep  LAYERS  nearly  5  years?  Get  free 
bulletin  SINE.  RN-7.  gUAKERTOWN.  PA. 

PEAFOWL  BLUE,  WHITE.  BLACK  SHOULDERED 

1956  Pairs  $30;  1955  Pairs  $45.  Breeders 

A.  H.  CHAMBERS,  Maple  Lane  Farms,  Kingston,  N.Y. 
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With  prices  of  eggs  predicted  higher, 
it  may  be  profitable  to  keep  the  hens 

over  for  an  other  year  of  lay. 

Hunterdon  County  Egg  Laying  Test 
are  also  shown.  The  hens  were  not 
actually  selected  from  the  pullet 
flocks  used  in  the  comparison — they 
came  rather  from  numerous  official 
egg  laying  tests — but  this  seems  in¬ 
significant.  After  the  second  year, 
the  great  majority  of  hens  came  only 
from  the  Vineland  test  pens  where 
the  birds  were  kept  as  long  as  the 
poultryman  was  interested  in  main¬ 
taining  his  pen,  regardless  of  the  age 
of  the  stock. 

The  first  observation  of  importance 
in  the  accompanying  table  is 
the  monthly  distribution  of  eggs 
throughout  the  year.  The  hens  were 
thrown  into  a  forced  molt  each  year 
in  late  September;  this  accounts  for 
low  production  in  October,  Novem¬ 
ber  and  December.  After  January  1 
of  each  year,  artificial  light  was  pro¬ 
vided  to  bring  them  quickly  back  in¬ 
to  production.  The  pullets  wei*e 
furnished  artificial  light  through  the 
entire  Winter. 

The  hens  consistently  produced  at 
a  lower  rate  than  the  pullets,  not 
only  through  the  molt — which  one 
would  expect  —  but  also  in  Spring 
when  production  reached  its  high 
level.  This  decline  in  monthly  rate 
of  production  can  be  noted  not  only 
between  the  pullet-year  and  second- 
year  layers,  but  also  between  the 
second-  and  third-year  birds,  third- 
and  fourth-year  birds,  etc.  With  ad¬ 
vancing  age  the  productive  capacity 
decreased,  both  for  the  year  as  a 
whole  and  for  each  corresponding 
month  throughout  the  year.  If  hens 
would  lay  as  well  as  pullets,  there 
would  be  no  holdover  problem  at 
all,  but  our  studies  show  that  the 
number  of  eggs  from  older  birds  is 
definitely  less  than  from  pullets. 
Hens  will  not  lay  as  well  as  pullets, 
hut  we  can  hope  for  their  best. 

Selecting  the  Hens 

In  considering  which  birds  to  keep 
over  from  the  pullet  to  the  hen 
year,  the  old-time  practice  of  cull¬ 
ing  can  be  used  to  good  advantage. 
Our  records  indicate  that  pullets 
whcih  average  200  eggs  their  first 
year  average  150  their  second  year, 


125  their  third.  Pullets  that  aver¬ 
age  250  eggs  the  first  year  lay  175 
their  second  and  160  their  third.  The 
best  pullets  tend  to  be  the  best 
hens. 

What  are  the  points  to  consider 
in  selecting  the  hens?  The  selection 
should  be  made  in  September,  giving 
preference  to  birds  in  full  produc¬ 
tion.  This  is  indicated  by  a  full,  red 
comb  and  a  wide  spread  between  the 
pelvic  bones  themselves  in  the  rear 
and  between  them  and  the  end  of 
the  keel.  A  pliable,  soft  abdomen  in¬ 
dicates  a  hen  is  in  good  laying  con¬ 
dition,  too.  In  addition  to  these 
characteristics,  the  shanks  should  be 
free  of  any  yellow  pigment.  Look  at 
the  wing  feathers  for  signs  of  molt; 
the  10  large  primary  feathers  at  the 
end  of  the  wing  should  still  be  there 
in  September.  Hens  that  have  these 
three  characteristics  in  late  Septem¬ 
ber  are  quite  likely  to  be  worth 
keeping  over  another  year:  pliability 
of  abdomen,  absence  of  yellow  in 
shanks,  and  no  indication  of  molt. 

How  to  Manage  the  Hens 

When  the  hens  are  selected,  a  de¬ 
cision  must  then  be  made  as  to 
whether  to  force-molt  them  or  man¬ 
age  them  as  a  pullet  flock.  If  egg 
prices  are  relatively  good,  the  hens 
should  be  kept  producing  through¬ 
out  late  Fall  and  Winter  by  using 
artificial  light,  supplemental  pellets, 
moist  mash  and  any  other  tricks  one 
can  devise.  The  actual  annual  num¬ 
ber  of  eggs  the  hens  lay  will  not 
be  greatly  affected  by  the  way  they 
are  handled  during  Winter;  distribu¬ 
tion  of  lay  thorughout  the  year  will 
he,  however.  If  hatching  eggs  are 
to  be  sold  in  the  Spring,  the  hens 
should  be  given  a  rest;  if  the  object 
is  to  have  only  market  eggs,  get  them 
while  the  price  is  good.  Test  records 
indicate  that  there  is  just  about  as 
much  difference  between  strains  in 
yearling  production  as  there  is  in 
pullet.  With  average  production  of 
160  eggs  from  all  the  two-year-old 
hens  in  our*tests,  the  stock  from  one 
breeder  averaged  195. 

Breeding  for  longevity  of  produc¬ 
tion  has  never  received  much  at¬ 


tention  from  poultry  breeders.  Per¬ 
haps  it  should  in  the  future.  With 
cheap  eggs  a  strong  possibility  in  the 
years  ahead,  we  may  find  it  eco¬ 
nomically  mandatory  to  keep  some 
birds  for  two  or  three  years  in  order 
to  lower  their  replacement  costs.  A 
pullet  that  costs  $1.70  to  raise  may 
have  to  be  sold  for  50  cents,  leaving 
a  cost  of  $1.20  that  must  be  made  up 
in  12  months’  production  if  she  is 
to  be  sold  at  the  end  of  her  first 
year.  If  she  is  kept  for  two  years, 
this  difference  of  $1.20  is  cut  down 
to  an  annual  charge  of  only  60  cents 
a  bird.  Of  course,  a  pullet  laying  250 
eggs  is  more  profitable  in  production 
than  a  hen  that  is  laying  only  150 
eggs.  So,  response  to  the  situation 
each  year  is  a  matter  for  an  owner's 
judgment.  Really  good  hens  are 
worth  keeping  over.  If  the  birds’  first- 
year  production  has  been  poor,  how¬ 
ever,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  the  second-year  performance 
will  be  satisfactory.  In  the  latter 
case,  the  hens  should  be  culled 
heavily  and  plans  made  to  buy  some 
early  chicks  in  order  to  have  new 
pullets  ready  for  lay  within  five  or 
six  months. 

In  a  survey  made  in  1952,  with 
eggs  averaging  54.8  cents  a  dozen,  a 
return  of  $5.76  per  bird  was  realized 
from  a  pullet  flock  averaging  216.1 
eggs.  A  hen  flock  that  same  year 
showed  a  return  of  $3.81  from  a 
production  of  160.3  eggs  per  bird. 
These  returns  were  after  paying  for 
all  feed.  The  difference  of  $1.95 
would  have  about  paid  for  the  cost 
of  rearing  a  new  pullet,  so  there 
was  actually  little  difference  in  re¬ 
turns  between  the  pullet  and  hen 
flocks.  Of  course,  the  new  pullets 
could  be  depended  upon  generally 
for  more  than  12  months  of  pro¬ 
duction. 

With  an  anticipated  average  price 
of  about  45  cents  a  dozen  for  1957, 
the  difference  in  income  over  cost  of 
feed  per  bird  will  approximate  $1.40 
between  pullets  and  hens.  If  one 
could  rear  a  pullet  for  $1.40,  a  new 
pullet  would  be  better  than  main¬ 
taining  an  older  hen.  But  he  cannot; 
so  keeping  over  more  hens  will  be 
a  good  practice.  It  will  continue  to 
be  as  long  as  prices  for  eggs  are 
low.  C.  S.  Platt 


Production  and  Mortality  of  Pullet  and  Hen  Flocks 


Eggs  per 

bird  monthly,  based 

in  birds  living 

Month 

the  first  of 

each  month. 

Pullet 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Year 

Year 

Year 

Year 

Year 

October  . 

_  17.0 

4.7 

6.2 

4.8 

3.7 

November  . 

_  18.4 

2.5 

1.3 

0.5 

0.3 

December  . 

....  18.9 

6.0 

3.5 

1.4 

0.5 

January  . 

....  20.1 

14.5 

13.1 

9.9 

6.3 

February  . 

_  17.6 

16.8 

15.8 

14.8 

11.2 

March  . 

_  20.3 

19.8 

18.1 

17.0 

13.8 

April  . 

_  20.1 

18.9 

17.2 

15.9 

12.7 

May  . 

....  20.6 

19.0 

17.2 

15.6 

12.6 

June  . 

....  19.6 

17.5 

15.8 

14.3 

11.3 

July  . 

....  19.5 

16.8 

14.6 

13.0 

9.9 

August  . 

....  18.3 

15.3 

13.1 

10.8 

7.3 

9.3 

7.9 

5.9 

4.4 

Total  . 

....  221.7 

161.1 

143.8 

123.9 

94.0 

Number  of  birds  started. 

.  . .  .15,781 

4,006 

1,785 

750 

300 

Mortality  —  % . 

....  18.9 

20.7 

27.0 

30.5 

26.4 

Eggs  per  bird  started . . . 

....  207.1 

147.6 

127.3 

110.3 

82.7 

*  Two  weeks  in  some  years;  three  weeks  in  other 

years. 

-  '  '  ::r-  - 

Tinted  Eggs  from 
Molted  Birds 

Can  you  please  tell  me  why  my 
chickens  are  coming  out  of  their  molt 
by  laying  tinted  eggs?  a.  l. 

Tinted  eggs  will  be  produced  in 
poultry  flocks  when  young  pullets 
first  come  into  production  and  also 
when  older  birds  come  out  of  a  molt. 
These  represent  the  first  eggs  after  a 
non-productive  period.  Unless  the 
flock  happens  to  be  carrying  an  in¬ 
herited  tendency  for  tinted  eggs  to 
be  produced  throughout  the  entire 
season,  the  tinting  will  gradually  dis¬ 
appear. 
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Useful  Poultry  Books 

Turkey  Management, 

Martin  and  Marsden . $7.00 

Poultry  Handbook  of  Health  and 

Management,  (an  encyclopedia) 
Rudolph  Seiden  .  6.95 

Successful  Poultry  Management, 
Morley  A.  Jull .  6.25 

Poultry  Production, 

Leslie  E.  Card . 5.00 

Hatchery  Management, 

Hartman  &  Vickers .  5.00 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Choice  for  Poultrymen : 

Slavery  or  Self-Control 


I  was  gratified  to  read  the  report 
about  the  “Poultrymen’s  Get-To¬ 
gether”  in  your  August  3  issue  and 
I  want  to  congratulate  you  for  having 
men  on  your  staff  who  can  see  the 
issues  involved  and  have  the  guts  to 
put  it  in  print. 

I  am  the  poultry  farmer  who  spoke 
up  several  times  from  the  audience, 
unprepared  but  provoked  by  the 
glibness  of  the  speakers  on  the  panel 
discussion,  "The  Poultry  Industry  at 
the  Crossroads?”.  The  three  panelists 
spoke  in  the  same  vein,  including  the 
moderator:  more  efficiency,  expan¬ 
sion,  integration  and  so-called  free¬ 
dom.  I  expected  to  hear  at  least  one 
of  the  speakers  express  a  different 
view,  let  us  say,  about  production 
control  or  the  now  so  much  discussed 
Fletcher  Plan,  but  these  possible  so¬ 
lutions  of  our  problems  were  not 
even  mentioned  by  the  panel.  Neither 
the  audience  nor  the  speakers  at  this 
“Get  Together”  was  representative 
of  the  rank-and-file  chicken  farmer. 
The  group  consisted  of  scientists  of 
college  and  industry  and  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  allied  businesses  like 
feed  companies,  hatcheries,  equip¬ 
ment  and  drug  manufacturers,  egg 
dealers,  dressing  plants  and  execu¬ 
tives  of  all  kinds  of  poultry  organi¬ 
zations.  The  man  from  whose  back 
all  these  people  make  a  living  was 
noticeably  missing  from  the  panel. 

See  what  happened  to  the  once 
independent  broiler  gi'ower  who 
probably  belonged  three  years  ago 
to  the  64  per  cent  of  poultry  farm¬ 
ers  who  voted  against  any  kind  of 
control,  according  to  the  NEPPCO 
poll,  and  you  can  pictui'e  what  is 
in  store  for  you,  the  egg  producer. 
If  he  is  still  in  the  game,  he  raises 
broilers  for  a  feed  company  or  a 
dressing  plant  at  five  cents  per  bird 
for  his  labor  and  the  use  of  his  plant 
and  equipment — all  in  the  name  of 
freedom.  At  the  beginning  of  these 
contracts  he  was  paid  much  more 
than  five  cents  but,  as  long  as  there 
were  enough  takers  at  five  cents  per 
bird,  the  going  starvation  rate  be¬ 
came  five  cents  and  don’t  you  think 
for  a  minute  that,  if  these  big  out¬ 
fits  can  find  cheaper  labor  or  cheap¬ 
er  housing  anj  where  in  the  United 
States,  they  will  not  hesitate  to  dump 
this  “independent”  grower  if  he 
doesn’t  accept  the  lower  rate. 

We  egg  producers  are  next  on  the 
list  to  become  “independent”  and 
“free”  like  the  broilermen  if  we 
follow  this  integration  scheme.  The 
feed  companies,  egg  dealers,  equip¬ 
ment  manufacturers  and  so  on  are 
interested  in  one  thing  only  —  ■ 
volume  at  a  normal  mark-up,  and 
integration  is  their  expedient  solu¬ 
tion  even  though  most  of  them  are 


in  it  unwillingly.  They  want  us  to 
put  more  layers  in,  buy  more  chicks, 
more  feed,  more  equipment,  more 
medicines,  sell  more  eggs,  even 
build  new  chicken  houses.  All  right, 
let’s  do  all  that,  but  let’s  do  it  our¬ 
selves  at  a  profit  under  a  self-control 
plan. 

Promotion  is  another  “lullaby.” 
Sui’e,  promotion  is  helpful  to  sell 
more  eggs  but  it  sidetracks  the  issue: 
no  matter  how  many  more  eggs  con¬ 
sumers  will  buy,  eventually  we  will 
produce  still  more  than  they  will 
eat  and  make  less. 

I  think  few  of  us  really  know  what 
is  going  on.  We  are  confronted  with 
an  entirely  new  situation  such  as  has 
never  existed  in  the  egg  producing 
industry  before.  The  broiler  industry 
again  is  a  classic  example.  Broilers 
are  produced  regardless  of  price  be¬ 
cause  the  big  outfit  does  not  depend 
on  the  profit  of  one  operation.  Be¬ 
fore  the  broiler  grower  starts  his 
work,  there  are  already  profits  made 
by  the  corporation  on  the  baby 
chicks,  on  the  feed,  on  the  equip¬ 
ment  he  has  to  buy  and,  after  he 
does  his  one-step  operation — raising 
the  broilers,  there  are  more  profits 
in  dressing  and  selling  his  product. 
It  does  not  mean  anything  to  the 
big  operators  if  one  step — the  raising 
of  broilers,  for  innstance — shows  a 
loss  as  long  as  the  entire  operation 
is  profitable.  Broilers  are  produced 
in  enormous  quantities,  no  matter 
how  low  the  price  for  them.  The  law 
of  supply  and  demand  does  not 
operate  under  this  set  of  circum¬ 
stances  and  you  or  I  who  depend  on 
an  only  one-step  opei’ation  to  make 
a  living  are  out  of  business. 

This  is  what  we  commercial  egg 
producers  are  facing  if  we  don’t  take 
over  control  of  our  industry.  We  must 
control  production  and  marketing 
to  survive  against  the  industrial 
giants  who  are  trying  to  befuddle 
us  with  the  solutions  which  are  good 
for  their  volume  and  their  profit  but 
which  mean  more  work  and  doom 
for  us  in  the  not  so  distant  future. 
Though  the  market  is  glutted,  pro¬ 
duce  still  more,  they  tell  us. 

Let  us  assume  you  are  a  very  effi¬ 
cient  egg  producer  and  you  meet  to¬ 
day’s  standard  of  60.000  eggs  per  year 
per  man  and  you  make,  let  us  say, 
10  cents  per  dozen  for  your  labor, 
thus  $6,000  per  year.  Do  you  want  to 
continue  the  rat  race?  In  three  more 
years  you  produce  120,000  dozen  at 
five  cents  per  dozen  which  leaves  you 
again  $6,000 — and  in  another  three 
years  240,000  dozen  at  cents  per 
dozen  which  leaves  you,  correction 
— your  widow,  $6,000  for  your  labor, 
less  funeral  expenses.  H.  Heumann 


"Hord-'Boiled*  Eggs 
Should  Not  Be  Boiled!" 

Replies  from  readers  on  the  prob¬ 
lem,  originally  posed  by  Professor 
Platt,  as  to  how  to  peel  hard-boiled 
eggs  are  disappointing.  Everyone 
almost  automatically  seems  to  refer 
to  the  eggs  as  hard-“boiled”. 

Eggs  should  never  be  boiled;  nor 
should  any  dish  containing  eggs.  The 
first  and  fundamental  rule  in  cooking 
eggs — by  any  method — is  to  provide 
only  low  to  moderate  heat.  High 
temperatures  and  overcooking  tough¬ 
en  the  protein  in  eggs,  making  them 
both  unpleasant  to  eat  and  hard  to 
digest.  So-called  “boiled”  eggs,  or 
any  eggs  cooked  in  the  shell,  should 
not  be  boiled  at  all;  they  should  be 
cooked  in  water  at  a  simmering  tem¬ 
perature. 

Here  is  the  method  I  use  at  home 
and  also  teach  to  pupils  in  my  home 
economics  classes:  place  the  eggs  in¬ 
to  a  saucepan  with  just  a  quarter  cup 
of  water  for  each  egg;  add  one  addi¬ 


tional  tablespoon  of  water  for  each 
additional  egg.  Cover  and  cook  on 
high  heat  until  it  starts  to  steam. 
Then  reduce  the  heat  to  low,  and 
steam  20  minutes  for  so-called  hard- 
boiled”  eggs.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  eat 
eggs  cooked  in  this  manner. 

Erie  Co.,  Pa.  Mrs.  J.  Hamilton 


Empire  White  turkeys  such  as  these 
on  Nicholson  Poultry  Farm,  Beth- 
page,  Nassau  Co.,  N.  Y.,  are  among 
the  most  popular  of  breeds  in 
New  York. 
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WAYNE  EGG  FEEDS 

Geared  up  to  give  you  .  .  . 


25  Extra  Eggs 
Per  Pullet  Housed! 


Egg  benefits  never  before  thought  possible  .  .  .  now 
yours  in  Syncro-Zymic  Wayne  Egg  Feeds ,  an 
exclusive  Wayne  Research  development! 


In  two  years  of  extensive  tests  on  thousands  of  birds  at  the  Wayne 
Research  Farm,  these  Syncro-Zymic  formulations  (in  compar¬ 
ison  with  very  good  laying  rations)  made  records  like  these— 

25  EXTRA  EGGS  PER  PULLET  HOUSED:  Production  increased 
9.6%  on  3.5%  less  feed  per  dozen  eggs  .  .  .  bringing  an  extra 
projit  oj  45 j  per  bird. 

LIVABILITY  UP  7.1%  Pullets  lived  and  laid  longer  .  .  .  showed 
greater  “staying  power.” 

NO  EXTRA  COST:  Syncro-Zymic  benefits  are  in  every  bag  of 
Wayne  Egg  Feeds — regular  mashes,  all-mashes  and  concen¬ 
trates — at  no  extra  cost  to  you. 


What  Syncro-Zymic  Means  To  You 


The  secret  is  in  the  right  balance  of  nutrients  to  make  better  use 
oj  body  enzymes.  Wayne  Researchers  discovered  that  certain 
ratios  of  nutrients,  properly  geared  to  each  other,  put  into  more 
ejjective  action  the  enzymes  in  the  body  of  the  pullet  or  hen.  They 
call  this  working  together  of  nutrients  and  enzymes  “Syncro- 
Zymic  Activity.”  Result:  far  greater  feed  efficiency  than  ever 
before!  Now  yours  exclusively  in  all  Wayne  Egg  Feeds! 


For  more  eggs,  higher  livability,  greater 
net  profits  . . .  ask  your  Feed  Dealer  Now 
for  NEW  Syncro-Zymic  .  .  . 


ALLIED  MILLS,  INC.  Builders  of  Tomorrow's  Feeds  Today 
Executive  Offices:  Chicago  4,  Illinois.  Service  Offices:  Ft.  Wayne  1,  Ind 
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LET  CROPGARD  WHEEL  AWAY 

YOUR  CROP-DRYING  PROBLEMS 


1.  Take  dryer  to  field. 

2.  Empty  first  hopper-load 
from  picker-sheller  or  com¬ 
bine  into  dryer. 

3.  Hook  to  tractor  P.T.O., 
light  burners,  start  drying 
immediately. 

4.  Add  additional  hopper¬ 
loads  and  finish  drying. 

5.  While  cooling  grain  with 
fan  on  and  heat  off,  pull 
dryer  to  bin  or  elevator. 

6.  Unload  grain  with  built- 
in  P.T.O. -operated  hy¬ 
draulic  hoist. 


COMPLETELY  PORTABLE  .  .  .  Designed  to  operate 
in  the  field  on  tractor  P.T.O.  No  electricity,  bins, 
buildings  or  ducts  needed.  Take  this  dryer  to  the 
crop  to  save  time,  money  and  extra  handling.  The 
only  dryer  that  can  be  moved  when  loaded.  Starts 
drying  on  any  amount  of  grain,  does  not  need  to  be 
filled.  Excellent  for  farm-to-farm  custom  drying. 
Handles  all  crops  including  shelled  corn,  soy  beans, 
milo,  small  grains,  seed. 

BIG  DRYING  CAPACITY  .  .  .  more  drying  capacity 
per  dollar  invested  than  any  other  dryer,  guar¬ 
anteed!  Ties  in  excellently  with  picker-sheller  and 
combine  operations. 

LOWEST  SELLING  PRICE  ...  in  spite  of  its  many 
exclusive,  patented  features,  Cropgard  sells  for 
about  half  the  price  of  other  big-capacity  dryers. 
It’s  approved  for  government  financing,  too, 
through  A.S.C.  offices  everywhere. 


VAN  DALE  PLASTIC 

SILAGE 

COVERS 

*4.95 

Stop  Silage  Spoiling 

Proved  by  thousands  of  farmers  not  a  bit  of 
rot  under  heavy-duty  4  mil  black  plastic 
covers,  easily  laid  by  one  man.  Lasts  years 
unharmed  by  acid,  freezing,  walking.  Water¬ 
proof  machine  cover  when  silo  is  open. 
ORDER  2  FT.  WIDER  THAN  SILO.  12  ft. 
square  $4.95;  14  ft.  $5.95;  16  ft.  $7.45;  18  ft. 
$9  95;  20  ft.  $11.95;  22  ft.  $14.95.  Trench, 

stack,  machine  covers  3c  per  sq.  ft.  Send 
check  today.  We  pay  postage.  Immediate 
refund  if  not  satisfied. 

VAN  DALE  INC. 

First  in  Silo  Unloaders,  Bunk 
Feeders,  Automatic  Feeding 
DEP’T  N,  WAYZATA,  MINN. 


Modern  SVN-MASTR. 
ROTARY  MOWERS 

SHRED  STAIRS 
MOW  WEEDS 
-  and  BRUSH 


AMAZING  "*T.:r-. 
PERFORMANCE 

Extra  Sturdy— Guaranteed 


SHRED  STALKS  and  STUBBLE.  Turn  waste 
into  rich  fertilizer.  Helps  destroy  insects.  Makes 
clean,  plowing  easy.  MOW  pastures,  lawns,  all 
types  of  grasses.  CUT  largest  weeds  and  vines 
— brush  up  to  3"  in  diameter!  Costs  .so  little 
you  can't  afford  to  be  without.  Advanced  de¬ 
sign,  Exclusive  features.  Quality  built.  SIZES 
and  MOI>ELS  FOR  ALL  JOBS  and  TRACTORS. 


M/atTE  TODAY  FOR  FREE  BOOK 

OLATHE. 

SUNFLOWER  INDUSTRIES,  INC.  Kansas 


PROTECT  Your 
Cows'  Teats  With 
UNADILLA  PARTITIONS 


Here's  what  it  does:  keeps  cows 

from  stepping  on  neighbors’  udders;  makes 
milking  easier  by  folding  up  out  of  the  way  in 
safe  position — never  in  way  when  bedding  or 
cleaning  stables;  keeps  cleaner — no  iron  pipe 
to  gather  manure,  to  rust,  or  break  off. 


Here's  how  it  works 
—  and  here's 
how  you  Save 

.  .  reduces  cow  injuries; 
fits  any  stanchion  frame; 
fits  in  low-ceiling  barns; 
saves  work — easy  to  in¬ 
stall— no  outside  help  re¬ 
quired-low  first  cost. 

Write  for  free  folder  on 
low-priced  folding  parti¬ 
tions  and  stanchions. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Box  C-927  Unodilla  Y.  N. 


DRAINS  cellars,  cisterns,  wash  tubs;  Q-}  7  ?§ 

IRRIGATES  -  CIRCULATES  -  SPRAYS  til/ 


Pumps  3.000  GPH :  450  GPH  80'  high;  or 
1.800  GPH  from  25'  well.  Use  %  to  %  : 
motor.  Coupling  included  free.  1"  In¬ 
let  ;  %"  outlet.  Stainless  steel  shaft.  , 

Won’t  rust  or  clog; . $7.95 

Heavy  Duty  Ball-Bearing  Pump 
Up  to  7,500  GPH:  or  3.000  GPH 
from  25'  well.  !%"  inlet;  1"  out-  ,  , 

let  $12.95.  Postpaid  if  cash  with  order.  Don  t  delay— 
send  for  yours  today!  MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE. 
LABAWCO  PUMPS  .  BelleMead  I9B,  New  Jersey 

-  POST  YOUR  LAND!  - 

NEW  LOW  PRICES!  I2"xl2"  Tough  Card  Signs: 
50,  $6;  100,  $10.  Linen:  25,  $12.  Name  and  address 
$2  extra.  BRAYER  PRESS,  Dept.  N.  Y.,  51  LENOX 
STREET.  ROCHESTER  II,  N.  Y. 


INT 


OIL 


SNOW  WHITE  TITANIUM  ,  LEAD  and 
GUARANTEED  NOT  TO  PEEL 
$4.95  Value,  Factory  Price,  $2.25  Gallon.  Free  Sample 
SNOW  WHITE  COMPANY, 

R.  N.  Y..  TOLEDO,  OHIO 


PUBLISHER  S  DESK 


A  man  stopped  and  asked  my  hus¬ 
band  if  he  could  clean  our  septic 
tank.  He  said  he  was  from  a  town 
seven  miles  away.  I  noticed  his  truck 
carried  a  Georgia  license-19  A/P-47. 
He  explained  he  had  just  bought  the 
truck  which  was  new  and  didn’t  have 
his  Pennsylvania  license  yet.  He 
agreed  to  do  the  work  for  $15,  but 
when  the  job  was  done,  he  charged 
$41.50.  He  had  done  some  damage  to 
our  yard.  Later  I  found  that  he 
should  not  have  charged  more  than 
$15.  I  do  not  have  a  telephone  but, 
if  I  had  gone  next  door,  this  swindle 
would  not  have  taken  place.  Our 
neighbor  had  already  paid  the  same 
outfit  $120. 

Pennsylvania  c.  r. 

Georgia  license  19  A/P-47  was  is¬ 
sued  to  one  Jack  Lovell  of  Dublin, 
Geoi’gia,  for  a  1957  Chevrolet  truck 
on  January  5,  1957.  Some  communi¬ 
ties  have  ordinances  covering  septic 
tank  cleaners.  Many  States  also  have 
laws  about  out-of-state  trucks.  They 
should  be  obliged  to  carry  license 
plates  of  that  State.  Some  States  re¬ 
quire  a  permit  just  to  take  a  truck 
through  without  stopping.  C.  R.  should 
report  this  to  the  authorities. 

I  was  advised  by  my  doctor  to  lose 
30  pounds,  so  I  fell  for  an  advertise¬ 
ment.  I  tried  the  reducing  pills  for 
seven  days  in  accordance  with  the 
instructions  in  the  guarantee.  I  did 
not  lose  any  weight,  so  returned  the 
balance.  I  have  received  no  acknowl¬ 
edgment,  no  reply  and  no  refund. 
If  they  do  the  same  to  other  people, 
they  should  make  quite  a  bit.  Five 
dollar  bills  do  not  grow  on  trees. 

Pennsylvania  f.  f. 

We  have  written  the  concern  in 
reference  to  this  complaint.  Many 
doctors  do  not  recommend  or  believe 
that  such  advertised  medication  can 
help  you  lose  weight  without  diet 
along  prescribed  lines.  We  know  of 
no  safe  or  satisfactory  medication 
that  can  affect  weight  as  quickly  as 
is  claimed  within  the  guarantee 
period  of  seven  days.  We  believe  one 
should  consult  a  competent  physician 
before  taking  medicines  of  that  type. 

Enclosed  is  a  clipping,  which  I  cut 
out-of  a  newspaper.  As  I  have  never 
read  of  this  scheme  in  your  column, 
I  believe  it  may  be  a  new  one.  As 
silly  as  it  sounds,  some  people  will 
try  anything  for  a  “fast  buck.” 

E.  G.  B. 

The  clipping  states  that  two  men 
charged  a  home  owner  $750  for  a 
phony  electric  job.  The  men  who 
gave  no  names,  came  to  a  Colorado 
home,  representing  that  they  were 
“power  company  electricians”  who 
had  to  inspect  the  wiring  in  the  20- 
year-old  house.  The  owner,  believing 
them  sincere,  consented.  The  two 
men  went  to  the  roof  with  a  40-foot 
roll  of  wire.  Much  banging  and  saw¬ 
ing  ensued  on  the  roof  but,  when 
they  said  they  were  through  with  the 
inspection,  they  still  had  the  roll  of 
wire. 

However,  they  stated  they  had  re¬ 
wired  the  house,  using  750  feet  of 
new  wire  at  $1.00  a  foot,  and  de¬ 
manded  payment  of  $750.  When  the 
farmer  refused,  the  price  was  re¬ 
duced  to  $650;  then  to  $350  and 
finally  to  $100.  When  the  owner  ada¬ 
mantly  refused  to  make  any  pay¬ 
ment,  the  men  left  but  promised  to 
return  and  collect.  The  wiring  in  the 
attic  had  not  been  touched,  but  they 
had  sawed  a  loose  2x6  in  two. 

It  is  encouraging  to  know  some 
will  not  fall  for  these  preposterous 
offers.  There  are  many  similar  shys¬ 
ters  going  around  with  varied  propo¬ 
sitions,  and  the  best  advice  we  can 
give  is  to  lend  a  deaf  ear  and  tell  the 
villains  to  pass  on  or  the  police  will 
be  alerted. 


I  inherited  some  shares  of  National 
Copper  Mines  Company  of  Portland. 
Oregon,  from  a  relative  who  recently 
died.  Could  you  tell  me  if  there  is 
such  a  company  and  how  I  would  go 
about  selling  the  shares?  They  were 
purchased  in  1906.  \ 

New  York  j.  e.  m. 

This  company  was  incorporated  in 
Oregon  in  1905.  It  was  dissolved  by 
action  of  the  Governor  in  1936.  There 
is  no  record  of  any  profit  from  the 
company’s  operations  and  no  market, 
as  far  as  we  can  learn,  for  the  stock. 

Enclosed  is  a  card  I  received  the 
other  day.  I  am  interested  because 
I  would  like  to  trace  my  ancestors 
in  England,  one  of  whom  was  a  com¬ 
mander  in  the  Royal  Navy  in  the 
17th  century.  They  may  possibly 
have  had  a  coat  of  arms.  Do  you 
think  the  offer  enclosed  is  legiti¬ 
mate,  and  would  the  coat  of  arms 
have  any  authenticity.  The  price 
asked  would  be  all  right,  but  I 
would  not  be  interested  if  the  parties 
were  not  reliable. 

New  York  J.  s. 

This  is  an  inquiry  we  receive  many 
times.  In  our  opinion  what  they  agree 
to  send  you  will  not  give  you  much 
more  information,  if  as  much,  as  you 
now  have.  It  is  a  difficult  and  ex¬ 
pensive  task  to  trace  one’s  ancestry 
and  it  is  often  necessary  to  take  a 
trip  to  the  country  and  town  of  your 
ancestors  to  get  the  reliable  informa¬ 
tion.  An  official  of  the  Government, 
or  one  of  the  principal  newspapers 
of  England  might  have  some  sug¬ 
gestions.  Sending  $10,  we  believe, 
would  be  a  gamble  and  we  would  not 
expect  much  that  would  be  of  help. 

I  shipped  three  laying  Mallard 
ducks  to  Gemstone  Mineral  Company 
in  Asheville,  No.  Carolina,  in  April 
1956.  They  have  not  paid  the  $9.00 
agreed  price.  I  wrote  them  several 
times,  including  a  certified  letter, 
and  they  do  not  reply.  Please  help 
me  collect. 

Pennsylvania  k.  a.  m. 

We  have  written  the  company  re¬ 
peatedly.  There  is  no  reply.  We  will 
continue  our  efforts.  Perhaps  it  would 
be  wise  to  ask  for  payment  in  ad¬ 
vance,  in  dealing  with  an  unknown 
concern  from  another  section.  The 
alternative  is  to  check  on  the  people 
involved. 


About  85  years  ago  there  was  a 
reader  in  use  in  public  schools  which 
contained  some  poems.  One  of  these 
was  “The  Graves  of  a  Household”. 
Do  you  know  of  such  a  book? 

Florida  £•  a.  s. 

Can  anyone  help  E.  A.  S. 

Last  Friday  two  Cherokee  Indians 
driving  a  grey  Ford  truck  bearing 
South  Carolina  plates  gave  my  felt 
roof,  (about  100  sq.  ft.,)  an  aluminum 
spray  paint  job  guaranteed  to  extend 
its  life.  They  estimated  it  would  take 
2  gallons  or  less.  After  the  job  was 
done,  which  took  only  about  20  min¬ 
utes,  they  said  they  used  4  gallons 
at  $6  each  or  a  total  of  $24.  Four  days 
later  we  had  a  slight  shower  and  the 
roof  leaked  badly  —  it  had  nev'er 
leaked  before.  I  hope  this  warns  some 
other  prospective  victim. 

Mass.  a.  LE  B. 


The  moral  is  to  deal  with  people 
only  who  have  credentials  to  show, 
and  are  willing  to  give  you  time  to 
check  on  them.  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  complaint  similar  to  the  above  in 
all  lines  of  work  to  be  done  on 
houses. 
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Subscribers1  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department 
20  cents  per  word,  including  name 
and  address,  each  insertion,  payable 
in  advance.  When  box  number  is 
used,  add  one  dollar  to  total  cost. 

Dates  of  Issue : 

October  5  closes  September  20 
October  19  closes  October  4 

COPY  MUST  REACH  US  FRIDAY, 
10  A.  tv..  15  DAYS  in  ADVANCE  OF 
DATE  OF  ISSUE. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommo¬ 
dation  of  subscribers,  but  no  display 
advertising  or  advertising  of  a  com¬ 
mercial  nature  (seeds,  plants,  live¬ 
stock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  Wanted:  Attendants,  male  and  female. 

Salary  $3,002  per  year.  Staff  nurses,  $3,832 
per  year.  Annual  salary  increases,  less  main¬ 
tenance  (board,  room,  laundry  $9.79  per  week). 
Five  day,  eight  hour  work  week.  Annual  vaca¬ 
tion  with  pay  Paid  sick  leave.  Life,  accident 
and  health  insurance  and  Social  Security  avail¬ 
able.  Recreation:  bowling,  tennis,  swimming, 
golf.  Opportunities  for  advancement  with 
eventual  retirement  pension.  For  information 
write  Director,  Wassaic  State  School,  Wassaic, 
Hew  York.  _ __ 

MEN  and  women  attendants  in  state  insti¬ 

tution  for  mental  defectives:  good  physical 
condition.  Must  be  U.  S.  citizen,  but  need  not 
be  resident  of  New  York  State.  Age  18-60. 
$2  850.00  per  year,  $510.96  deducted  for  mainte¬ 
nance  (room,  board  and  laundry).  40  hour 
week.  Write  Director,  Letchworth  Village, 
Thiells,  New  York. _ 


CHAUFFEUR  (private)  year  ’round  position 
offered  versatile  man.  Must  be  good  driver 
and  willing  to  do  various  odd  jobs  on  small 
estate.  Long  Island,  N.  Y.  Attractive  living 
quarters  on  premises.  Opportunity  for  perma¬ 
nent  home  with  refined  family.  Single  or 
married  (no  children).  Age  35  to  50.  Write  full 
particulars.  Replies  confidential.  BOX  2505, 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ 


SUPERINTENDENT  (working)  farm  estate 
(about  35  miles  from  N.  Y.  C.)  requires  man 
experienced  gardening,  poultry,  some  produce, 
able  to  do  minor  repairs.  Excellent  living 
quarters  with  all  conveniences.  We  are  seeking 
an  industrious,  sober,  reliable  man  (prefer¬ 
ably  a  couple)  interested  in  a  permanent  home 
and  good  salary.  Write  full  particulars,  replies 
confidential.  BOX  2506,  Rural  New  Yorker. 
MAN:  Private  estate.  To  work  in  kennels. 

Experience  with  animals  desirable.  Six-day 
week  Salary,  room,  board.  Permanent.  Vi¬ 
cinity  N.  Y.  C.  Age  to  50.  Particulars  and 
telephone  number.  BOX  2600  Rural  New 

Yorker. _ 

POULTRYMAN  and  wife,  experienced.  Modern 
apartment.  Excellent  opportunity.  State 
salary  and  experience.  Sam  Schreibman,  Box 

457,  R.  D.  1,  Monticello,  N.  Y. _ 

HOW  much  would  it  cost  you  in  time,  mis¬ 
takes,  and  _  money,  to  gain  25  years  ex¬ 
perience  of  real  estate?  Get  these  benefits  at 
once  by  becoming  a  Four  Effs  representative. 
You  must  be  highly  ethical,  industrious,  busi¬ 
nesslike.  Strictly  commission:  New  York  and 
New  England  only.  Four  Effs  Realty,  Box 
264-RNY,  Manchester,  N.  H. _ 


MARRIED  man  age  unimportant  if  strong, 
healthy  and  willing  worker  to  assist  farm 
manager.  No  dairy.  Must  like  country  life. 
Must  be  congenial,  sober,  apt  with  hammer, 
saw  and  paint  brush.  Farm  located  between 
Ithaca/Cortland,  N.  Y.  Comfortable  modern 
housing  available.  References  required.  Giye 
full  details  and  compensation  expected  in 
first  letter.  BOX  2700,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


COOK -Housekeeper,  permanent  position  for 

middleaged,  reliable  woman.  Character  refer¬ 
ences  required.  (Summit,  New  Jersey.)  BOX 
2701,  Rural  New  Yorker.  _ 

HOMEMAKER  with  children,  Protestant,  some 

income  desiring  assured  future.  Suburban 
modern  home  of  professional  man.  Outline 
interests,  medical  problems,  training,  work  ex¬ 
perience.  Food,  utilities,  transportation  furn¬ 
ished.  BOX  2702,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


WOMAN  for  household  duties  in  good  country 

home  of  one  adult.  No  objection  to  child. 
BOX  2703,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Girl  or  woman,  housekeeping; 

single  man.  Good  home,  small  allowance; 
child  no  objection.  Florida  winter.  BOX  2704, 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


WANTED:  Boy,  wishing  good  home,  schooling, 

small  allowance.  Florida  winter.  BOX  2705, 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

GENERAL  houseworker  for  cultured  family 
in  quiet  Long  Island  community.  TV,  auto¬ 
matic  washer,  dryer,  dishwasher.  Near  beach. 
Private  living  quarters.  Write  details,  experi¬ 
ence,  references  from  church,  doctor,  former 
employer.  BOX  2706,  Rural  New  Yorker. 
GIRL  wanted  for  very  pleasant  job  doing 
housework  in  Massachusetts,  near  Boston. 
Excellent  salary,  two  older  children.  Call 
collect  Decatur  2-1241  or  write  to  48  Montrose 
St,,  Newton  58,  Massachusetts. _ 

YOUNG  Philadelphia  businessman  living  in 
suburban  community  of  Berwyn,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  recent  widower,  will  provide  comfort¬ 
able  home  for  woman  experienced  in  house¬ 
keeping  and  care  of  young  children.  Contact 
Walter  F.  West,  431  Greene  Road,  Berwyn, 
Pennsylvania.  Phone:  BErwyn  1567-W, _ 

HOUSEKEEPER  for  one  adult  in  country,  one 
looking  for  good  home;  middleaged,  no 
smoking  and  no  drinking.  Mike  Uhrin,  Box  72, 
R.  D.  3,  Uniontown,  Pa. _ 

WANTED:  Man  single  or  married.  60  to  65, 

able  to  care  for  grounds  few  hours  each 
day,  must  occupy  attached  housekeeping  apart¬ 
ment.  Address  Mrs.  Edwin  Blake,  Talcott 
Notch  Road,  Farmington,  Conn, _ _ 

FARM  hand  wanted:  Contact  Albert  Schulte, 

Varysburg,  New  York, _ 

BIG  dairy  farm  offers  steady  job  for  general 

dairy  farm  work.  $225  a  month,  nice  house, 
milk  and  electricity  free.  Married  or  single 
man.  BOX  2520.  Rural  New  Yorker. 


MOTHERLY  woman  to  help  with  children. 

Light  housework.  Live  in.  Modern  rural 
home.  BOX  2712,  Rural  New  Yorker.  


WANTED:  Woman  or  girl  for  housework,  live 
in.  New  ranch  style  home  in  country. 
Richard  Kain,  Jr.,  Amenia,  New  York. 


WANTED:  Married  man  for  dairy  farm.  Must 
be  good  milker.  Excellent  wages.  Richard 
Kain,  Jr.,  Amenia,  New  York. 


WANTED:  Young  woman  as  housekeeper  on 
a  farm  in  Connecticut.  John  Mazer,  Lyme, 
Connecticut. 


WOMAN  artist,  two  children,  offers  grown 
girl  good  permanent  home.  Florida  winter, 
Vermont  summer.  Write  BOX  2713,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER:  Widow  or  single.  White, 
Protestant,  35-45  years;  prefer  security  to 
high  wages.  Small  home  in  country.  Private 
room  with  TV.  Sleep  in.  References  exchanged. 
Telephone  after  5.00  P.M.  HA  3-2426.  Write 
Gustave  Schnepp,  Cutting  St.,  Box  98, 
Huntington,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


MAN  to  handle  1,500  layers,  automatic  feeder; 

also  care  for  hogs.  Six  day  week,  $175  month, 
room,  board,  laundry.  Walter  J.  Little.  Lincoln 
Hall  Lincolndale,  N.  Y.  Telephone  Birchwood 
8-7474. 

September  21,  1957 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


FARM  and  dairy  help  for  machine  and  hand 
milkers.  Tractor  men,  yard  men.  also  poul¬ 
try  and  all  kinds  of  labors.  Quinn  Employment 
Agency,  70  Warren  St.,  New  York  7.  N.  Y. 
COrtland  7-7865. 

FARM  Help:  NuWay  Placement  Bureau,  1749 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  29,  N.  Y. 
Telephone  TRalfalgar  6-9819.  Farm  help  our 
specialty.  Experienced,  reliable  men  available. 

WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class 
milkers,  poultrymen,  general  farm  workers. 
Ellinger's  Employment  Agency,  271  Bowery, 
New  York  2,  N.  Y.  Phone:  GRamercy  3-8168-9. 

MILKTESTER  wants  employment  or  other 
work.  BOX  2632,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

SINGLE,  dependable  assistant  on  poultry 
farm.  Nice  home,  good  board,  salary.  Give 
full  particulars.  Fred  Miller,  Rt.  2,  Coventry, 
Conn. 

LADY  42,  desires  housework  in  gentleman’s 
home.  Refined  Protestant.  Must  be  in  N.  Y. 
State.  BOX  2707,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

MIDDLEAGED  widow,  German-American, 

seeks  position  as  housekeeper.  Good  cook, 
drives  car;  prefer  country.  BOX  2708,  Rural 
New  Yorker. 

CULTURED  widow  available  as  homemaker 
for  one  or  two  adults  or  motherless  home 
suburban  area.  Capable,  full  charge,  drive  own 
car.  Telephone  Friday  or  Saturday,  Long 
Island  Fieldstone  7-2302. 

FARMS  FOR  SALE,  TO  RENT,  ETC. 

WANTED:  All  types  bare  and  stocked  farms. 

villages  and  rural  dweHings,  stores  and 
other  types  businesses;  phone  or  write  Werts 
Real  Estate.  Johnson  City.  N.  Y. 

SOUTHERN  New  Jersey:  Country  homes. 

farms,  acreage  for  agriculture  or  industry. 
Free  list  sent.  LeGore.  realtor.  Vineland. 
New  Jersey 

FREE  List:  Otsego  County  retirement  homes, 
farms.  John  Chermack,  Realtor,  Schenevus, 
New  York. 

RETIREMENT  homes,  farms,  businesses. 

Feinen  Realty,  Plymouth,  New  Hampshire. 

HOME:  Seven  rooms,  electricity,  water,  four 
acres;  $3,900;  part  down.  Robert  D.  Martin, 
South  Acworth,  New  Hampshire. 

FARM  property  268  acres,  125  miles  N.  Y. 

Attractive  modernized  house.  Magnificent 
views  Catskills  and  valleys.  Desirable  build¬ 
ing  lots  projects.  Springs,  drainage,  low  taxes. 
Middleton,  Medusa,  N.  Y.  Oakhill  2-4186. 

FLORIDA  at  its  best.  Enjoy  life  in  Lynn 
Haven,  Bay  County,  on  beautiful  St.  Andrew 
Bay,  Northwest  Florida.  Near  superb  Gulf 
beaches:  Cool  Summers,  mild  Winters.  Year- 
round  gardening.  Pay  less  for  homesite,  house 
construction.  Friendly,  conservative,  long- 
established  small  city.  Brochure.  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Box  177-Y,  Lynn  Haven,  Florida. 

FLORIDA  homes,  farms,  ranches.  Write  for 
list.  John  Roscow,  Realtor,  Inverness,  Fla. 

TAXI  business  complete  with  gas  station,  two 
cabs,  wrecker;  no  trains  or  buses  in  town. 
Write  Rick  Paterson,  Greenwich,  N.  Y. 
COMMERCIAL  dairy,  nursing  home,  13  rooms, 
modern,  38  cattle,  milk  at  door,  300  acres; 
income  $600  weekly;  beautiful  mountain  view. 
All  goes  $45,000.  Arthur  McKeen,  Norway, 
Maine. 

POULTRY  and  sheep  farm,  Durham,  Conn.; 

35  acres  rolling  land  near  main  highway. 
Farm  fully  equipped,  capacity  7,000  layers  plus 
modern  brooding  and  incubators.  Dwelling, 
modern,  six  rooms.  Philip  Roberts,  Maiden 
Lane,  Durham,  Conn. 

FREE  Catalog.  More  than  60  pages,  listings  of 
all  kinds,  “cheap  to  choice’’,  from  New  York 
to  Maine.  Candid,  precise;  no  fancy  claims, 
no  vague  generalities.  Four  Effs,  Box  264-RNY, 
Manchester,  N.  H. 

20-ROOM  house,  tavern,  restaurant.  Old, 
licensed  establishment  on  bus  stop,  Sheppton, 
Pennsylvania.  Between  Hazleton  and  Shenan¬ 
doah.  Reason  selling,  illness.  $8,000.  Mrs.  Fiora 
Schwartz,  P.  O.  Box  133,  Sheppton,  Penna. 

FOR  Sale:  Tunkhannock,  Pa.:  Pleasant  home 
on  main  road,  two  miles  from  town. 
Kitchen,  breakfast  nook,  parlor,  dinette  1st 
floor;  two  very  large  bedrooms,  bathroom  2nd 
floor;  all  newly  remodeled;  new  oil  furnace; 
new  roof  (blue  shingles)  white  asbestos  siding, 
large  porch,  nice  view,  telephone,  electricity, 
spring  water,  two  acres  rich  loam  garden 
land;  low  taxes.  Lots  of  work  in  this  area. 
Price  $7,500.  Must  have  $4,000  cash.  Inquire 
Mrs.  Peggy  Cameron,  R.  D.  4,  Tunkhannock, 
Penna.  Phone:  Nicholson,  Pa.  2-5711. 

FOR  Sale:  Tavern,  8-room  house  on  main 
highway;  good  business.  Reasonable.  George 
LaBarr,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Narrowsburg,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Vermont  acreage,  $500  cash.  Jesse 
Motta,  Spruce  St.,  So.  Middleboro,  Mass. 

1-STORY  single  frame  dwelling  with  four 
rooms  and  bath,  two  large  bedrooms,  oil 
heat,  cement  basement.  Large  fertile  plot  for 
garden.  Large  poultry  house  with  light  con¬ 
trols.  Price  $11,500.  BOX  2709,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 

WANTED  to  rent  or  lease  a  working  farm, 
near  town  or  city  where  I  can  get  a  job 
to  get  started.  Robert  W.  Ford,  461  Norfolk 
St.,  Holliston,  Mass. 

COUNTRY  Home:  Modern  conveniences;  barn 
and  10  acres;  retirement  home  or  commute 
to  industry;  owner.  $5,500.  Donald  Howard, 
Edmeston,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Unfinished  house,  or  one  in  need 
of  repair,  with/without  other  buildings,  land. 
Describe  house,  state  hard/dirt  road,  electricity, 
water,  nearest  village,  price.  BOX  2710,  Rural 
New  Yorker. 

105-ACRE  potato  and  dairy  farm.  Stocked 
with  poultry  and  all  farm  equipment;  7- 
room  house.  Howard  E.  Smith,  Route  1, 
Kempton,  Penna. 

FOR  Sale:  275acres,  complete  farming  equip¬ 

ment,  cows,  crops,  13  acres  grapes  8-room 
house,  Hotpoint  kitchen.  Eland  Perry,  Real 
Estate  Broker,  Route  1,  Dundee,  N.  Y.  Wayne 
Office.  I.  Webb,  Salesman. 

FOR  Sale:  Maine  apple  farm.  200-300  acres. 

Large  barn.  House  completely  modernized. 
Also  central  Florida  home  with  small  grove. 
Hallmarked  English  flatware.  Stamp  collection. 
Details  from  Lancelot  Lipscomb,  Hebron 
Maine. 

VIRGINIA  real  estate:  Farms,  any  size,  beef 

or  dairy.  Homes  for  retirement.  Several  good 
buys  in  old  Colonial  brick  homes.  Some  re¬ 
stored  and  very  modern.  Others  that  need  to 
be  restored.  Kirk  A.  Spencer,  Broker,  P.  O. 
Box  52,  Scottsville,  Virginia. 

SALE  or  rent:  Modern  log  cabin,  beach  on 

12-mile  Sebec  Lake,  Dover-Foxcroft,  Maine. 
Hunting -fishing;  $7,600.  Penfield  Barker,  East 
Douglas,  Mass. 

FOR  Sale:  90  acres,  70  woodland,  excellent 

spring  and  pond.  New  cabin  and  shed.  Lo¬ 
cated  on  macadam  road,  town  of  Conesville. 
Ideal  for  hunting  deer,  squirrel,  rabbits,  part¬ 
ridge.  Inquire:  Alfred  Mead,  Gilboa,  N.  Y 

FACING  Berkshire  Hills,  486  acre  dairy  farm 
deluxe,  three  excellent  barns,  five  bedroom 
three  bath  modern  colonial  plus  caretaker’s 
cottage.  Exceptional  views.  Wheeler  &  Taylor 
Inc.,  Realtors,  Great  Barrington,  Mass.  Tele¬ 
phone  One. 


FOR  Sale:  231  acre  dairy  farm;  modern  con¬ 
veniences.  140  acres  in  permanent  pasture 
and  hay.  Milking  parlor  with  pipeline  milk'ers. 
New  buildings.  Merrill  Jones,  Mary  del,  Del. 


FARM  on  Cape  Cod:  32  acres,  barn  and  other 
buildings;  2-family,  modern  conveniences. 
$19,500.  Irving  Lawrence,  Rt.  6-A,  West  Barn¬ 
stable,  Mass. 


FARM  for  sale.  Near  village,  105  acres.  Mrs. 
M.  Sutton,  So.  Otselic,  N.  Y. 


GOLDEN  Opportunity:  Dairy  farm,  92  acres, 
Bradford  County,  Penna.,  7-room  house, 
bath,  drilled  well,  cemented  basement  barn, 
tractor  and  equipment;  $6,900.  Miller  Real  Es- 
tate.  East  Towanda,  Penna.  Telephone  993. 


CHAMPLAIN  Valley:  Farms,  homes,  acreage. 

Mary  Cummings,  Salesman,  47-2343  Putnam 
Sta.,  N.  Y.  Blanche  Mosier,  Realtort 

SOUTH  Jersey:  Country  town,  corner  double 
house,  each  six  rooms  and  bath,  suitable  for 
apartments  or  business;  convenient  to  stores, 
buses,  schools;  $12,000.  Separately  $5,500  and 
$7,300.  A.  Van  Sant.  38  N.  Delsea  Drive, 
Glassboro,  New  Jersey. 

PREPARE  Now  for  early  Spring  possession. 

Beautiful  farm,  164  lush  level  acres,  pro¬ 
duces  more  than  the  average  250  acres.  Large 
barns,  silo,  barn  cleaner.  Conn,  milk  market. 
Exquisite  Colonial  home,  nine  charming  rooms, 
bath,  cedar  closets,  hot-water-oil  heat,  three 
fireplaces,  stone  patio,  all  perfect  condition. 
Magnificent  setting  and  mountain  views.  Regis¬ 
tered  stock  and  complete  equipment.  $85,000. 
Phone:  Dorothy  Kistinger,  Stanfordville 

Volunteer  8-7457,  C.  Boos,  Inc.,  Stanfordville, 
New  York. 

FOR  Sale:  Brand  new  two  bedroom  modern 

home  in  one  of  Florida’s  nicest  small 
villages.  Large  lot,  low  taxes.  Immediate 
possession.  Price  $5,000;  only  \\  down.  Bal¬ 
ance  $50  monthly  6%  interest.  Owner.  Ted 
Gau,  San  Antonio,  Florida. 

WHITE,  middleaged  couple  desire  retirement 

farm,  or  small  acreage,  convenient,  reason¬ 
able.  SOX  2714,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

PRIVATE  party  wants  to  buy  or  lease  acreage 
.  suitable  for  hunting. Brook  if  possible  With¬ 
in  150  miles  of  New  York.  Walter  Lippold, 
Yalesville,  Conn. 

DELAWARE  retirement  farm  for  sale,  31 
acres;  bungalow  with  all  conveniences; 
$10,000;  $40  year  taxes.  Harvey  G.  Marvel, 

Milford,  Delaware. 

CABIN  $1,250.  Two  rooms;  electricity,  gas 
Vacation,  hunting.  Catskill  area.  ‘Terms. 
Ratsch,  Oak  Hill,  N.  Y. 

RETIREMENT  income  home,  nine  rooms 
bath,  shower,  henhouse,  barn,  iy2  acres. 
Picture  description,  on  request.  Asking  $6,600. 
Edna  Emerson,  Schenevus,  N.  Y. 

SMALL  hotel  on  busy  highway  near  ski-tow. 

For  particulars  write:  Renz,  Porter  Corners 
New  York. 

FRUITS  AND  FOODS 

NEW  Honey:  Our  famous  choice  clover  New 

York’s  finest;  5  lbs.  $1.95;  case  6-5’s  $8.98. 
All  above  postpaid  third  zone.  60  lb.  cans 
$10.80;  2-60’s  $21;  5  or  more  $10.20  each  Wild- 
flower  60  lb.  $10.20;  2-60’s  $19.80;  5  or  more 
$9.60  each,  (60’s  F.O.B.)  By  ton  or  pail.  How¬ 
land  Apiaries,  Berkshire,  New  York. 

AVERY’S  Golden  Wildflower  honev:  five 

pounds  $2.20;  10  pounds  $3.95  prepaid:  60 

pounds  $12.50,  not  prepaid.  H.  J.  Avery 
Katonah,  N  .Y.  ’ 

COMB  honey,  very  light  clover:  five  pounds 
$2.25;  extracted  $2.00.  All  prepaid.  Charles 
Peet,  Gouverneur,  N.  Y. 

NEW  crop  of  extra  nice  white  clover  honey, 
60  pounds  $11.80  not  prepaid.  Five  pound  paii 
$2.00  postpaid.  G.  W.  Hand,  R.  D.  2,  Cazenovia, 
New  York. 

COUNTRY  BOARD 

REFINED  rest  home  for  retired  folks. 
Velvador  Acres,  Box  226,  Tilton,  N.  H. 

WILL  board  elderly  folks,  permanently,  week¬ 
ly;  $25  weekly,  Larson,  Box  205,  Callicoon, 
New  York. 

COUPLE  would  like  to  contact  refined  lady 
under  55  with  some  income  but  no  real 
home.  We  will  furnish  good  home,  room, 
board,  privileges,  etc.,  exchange  companion¬ 
ship.  Country.  52  miles  N.  Y.  C.  Excellent 
reference  required.  BOX  2711,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 

GOOD  refined  home  for  two  gentlemen  or 
ladies,  permanetly;  $20  per  week.  Village. 
Hunting,  fishing.  BOX  2715,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


WANTED:  By  elderly  couple,  retired,  respect¬ 
able  and  intelligent  paying  guest.  Modern 
home  near  lake.  BOX  2716,  Rural  New  Yorker 


Need  help.  .  . 

want-  to  buy 
or  sell  a  farm 

or  get  a  job? 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CHOICE  Hay;  All  grades,  Mohawk  Valley. 

Trailer  load  deliveries.  When  writing  give 
telephone  number.  Snyder  Petroleum  Co., 
Fort  Plain,  N,  Y.  Telephone  4-5111, _ 

WANTED:  Antique  automobiles,  old  auto- 

mobile  items.  Joseph  Fass,  5  Howell  Place, 
Newark.  New  Jersey. 

CEDAR  posts,  all  sizes.  Five  foot  electric  fence 
stakes  pointed  for  driving  15  cents  at  yard. 
Cedar  poles  for  pole  barns,  penta  treated  for 
durability.  Truck  load  deliveries.  Telephone 
ORleans  9-3121.  Murray  Snell,  Northeast  Town- 
hne  Road,  Mareellus,  N.  Y,  Closed  Sunday. 

FOR  Sale:  Two  hydroelectric  turbines  and 

D.C.  generators  with  panel  instruments. 
Write  Box  128,  Hopewell  Junction,  New  York. 

ONE-HALF  million  feet  hard  wood.  Roads 
ready  for  operation.  Delaware  County.  N.  Y. 
BOX  2618,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

WANT  to  buy  hay,  we’ll  pick  it  up  with  our 
trucks;  state  prices,  directions  and  all  par- 
ticulars.  BOX  2649,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

ALL  wood  feed  truck,  16  bushels.  Write 

Robert  Spillane,  Southwick,  Massachusetts. 
WANTED:  Maple  syrup  equipment;  drag  saw 
Stoebe,  R.  2,  Newark  Valley,  New  York. 
WANTED:  Butler  fruit  grader.  K  Young, 
^North  Haven,  Conn.  Telephone  New  Haven 
CE  9-0615. 

WANTED:  Concrete  block  machine,  concrete 

mixer.  Write  P.  O.  Box  348,  Flainville, 
Connecticut.  _  ’ 

WANTED :  Two  KW.  120-volt  battery  charging 
Rnv  Give  age,  price,  serial  number. 

BOX  2717,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


I- 


WANTED 

Wholesale  Distributor 

A  prominent  manufacturer  of  bulk  milk 
tanks  and  other  milk  handling  equip¬ 
ment  is  seeking  a  responsible  wholesaler- 
distributor  or  dealer  to  handle  its  line  ■ 
in  New  York  State.  The  bulk  tank  has  I 
many  exclusive  features  which  gives  it  I 
an  advantage  over  competitive  products.  J 
Because  of  the  rapidly  increasing  inter-  | 
est  in  bulk  milk  handling,  an  experienced  ■ 
and  competent  distributor  will  find  this  I 
line  an  exceptionally  profitable  one  to  I 
handle.  A  convenient  financing  plan  ! 
makes  it  easy  to  close  sales. 

Write  for  further  details  and  state  | 
experience,  facilities,  area  covered  and  ■ 
products  handled  at  present  time. 

Address  — 

BOX  921’  rurAL  NEW  YORKER, 

NEW  YORK  1,  NEW  YORK  I 


Books  Worth  Having 

Federal  Farm  Law  Manual, 


A.  E.  Korpela . $7.50 

Farm  Management, 

Black,  Clawson,  etc .  7.25 

The  New  Garden  Encyclopedia, 

E..  L.  D.  Seymour .  5.95 

The  Old  Country  Store, 

Gerald  Carson .  5.75 

Living  on  a  Little  Land, 

George  P.  Deyoe .  4.95 

All  About  African  Violets, 

R.  R.  Hudelson .  4.72 

Out  of  the  Earth, 

Louis  Bromfield  .  4.00 


Farm  Records  and  Accounts, 

John  Norman  Efferson .  4.00 

Farm  Management, 

R.  L.  Adams  —  W.  W.  Bedford.  4.00 
Successful  Trapping  Methods, 


Walter  Chansler  .  3.95 

Animal  Control, 

W.  Robert  Eadie .  3.75 


Christmas  Trees  for  Pleasure 
and  Profit 

A.  G.  Chapman  —  R.  D.  Wray. .  3.75 
For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 


Advertise  Here  for  Quick  Results ! 


For  the  low,  low  cost  of  20c 
per  word  your  message  will 
be  read  in  more  than  300,- 
000  farm  homes  throughout 
the  Northeast.  Many  Rural 
New  Yorker  readers  use 
these  columns  consistently. 
You’ll  find,  as  they  have, 
that  a  small  ad  brings 
immediate  response. 


PLEASE  PUBLISH  THE  FOLLOWING: 


f 


IT’S  EASY,  TOO.  Simply 
fill-in  the  attached  blank 
and  send  it  along  with  your 
remittance.  If  you  want  to 
use  a  box  number,  add  $1.00 
to  the  total  cost. 


Don’t  Delay ..  .Write  Today! 


NEXT  ISSUE  OCT.  5 
CLOSES  SEPT.  20 
The  Rural  New  Yorker 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.Y.  1,  N.Y. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 
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Why  Dogs  are  Stolen  and 
How  to  Trace  Them 


In  connection  with  “This  Dog 
Stealing  Business”  in  the  April  20 
issue  of  The  Rural  New  Yorker,  per¬ 
haps  there  would  be  interest  in  ex¬ 
periences  I  have  had  as  an  agent  of 
the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals. 

Dogs  are  stolen  for  a  variety  of 
reasons.  Some  are  taken  by  people 
who  simply  want  the  dogs  for  them¬ 
selves.  Others  are  stolen  primarily 
for  sale  as  useful  dogs.  More  go  to 
pet  shops  for  sale  as  puppies.  But 
most  stolen  dogs  go  eventually  to 
laboratories. 

In  Philadelphia  are  a  half-dozen 
large  laboratories  and  a  number  of 
small  ones.  Some  of  these  labs  use 
thousands  of  dogs  every  year.  Most 
large  hospitals  use  dogs,  too,  and  the 
medical  schools  may  be  the  largest 
consumers  of  all. 

The  laboratories  usually  purchase 
dogs  from  so-called  dealers  or  brok¬ 
ers.  The  dealers  buy  them  a  few  at 
a  time  from  many  sources.  Many 
come  from  individuals  who  simply  do 
not  want  dogs  any  more.  More  come 
through  purchase  at  livestock  auc¬ 
tions  and  farmers’  markets.  The  deal¬ 
ers  are  probably  often  supplied  with 
stolen  dogs.  We  once  visited  an  auc¬ 
tion  market  where  hundreds  of  dogs 
were  sold,  many  directly  from  trucks 
without  ever  appearing  in  the  auction 
buildings.  It  is  almost  impossible  for 
dealers  to  know  the  origins  of  these 
dogs. 

In  hunting  for  stolen  dogs,  we  send 
a  description  of  the  animals  to  labo¬ 
ratories  and  dog  dealers  in  several 
States.  These  people  are  without  ex¬ 
ception  very  cooperative.  They  have 
invited  us  to  inspect  their  supplies  of 
dogs,  and  they  promise  to  watch  for 
the .  ones  described. 

Several  dealers  and  laboratories 
suggest  that  they  would  gladly  check 
all  dogs  received  if  a  standard  dog 
tattooing  system  could  be  instituted. 
This  would  make  a  constant  check  to 
protect  owners  of  marked  dogs.  The 
“Identicode”  system  in  California 
started  this  with  a  national  record 
bureau,  but  it  appears  now  unfortu¬ 
nately  to  have  gone  out  of  business. 
If  we  could  get  cooperation  perhaps 
something  similar  could  be  started 
here  in  the  Northeast. 

G.  W.  Wakefield 


I  read  that  dog-stealing  article  in 
the  April  20  issue  with  great  interest. 
Three  weeks  ago  I  had  two  year-old 
terriers  taken  from  my  yard.  A  few 


days  later  we  found  the  little  female 
cruelly  bludgeoned  and  left  at  a  near¬ 
by  dump  to  die.  We  have  done  every¬ 
thing  possible  to  locate  the  other  one 
and  to  learn  why  anyone  would  kill 
such  an  innocent  little  creature.  Ad¬ 
vertisements  in  the  papers,  radio  an¬ 
nouncements,  rewards  offered  and 
days  of  driving  around  asking  people 
have  had  no  effect  but  to  produce 
many  stories  of  other  stolen  dogs. 
The  SPCA  and  dog  wardens  have 
been  concerned,  and  they  are  co¬ 
operative.  But  they  are  not  well 
enough  equipped  to  investigate  these 
crimes.  The  sheriff  and  troopers 
have  been  notified  of  all  facts,  too, 
and  they  are  apparently  too  much 
concerned  with  other  matters  to  be 
able  to  act. 

If  there  are  no  authorities  from 
whom  owners  can  ask  protection  and 
receive  assistance  in  investigating 
these  crimes,  it  is  time  for  dog  own¬ 
ers  to  band  together  and  demand  live- 
wire  investigation  into  this  fast-grow-  j 
ing  racket.  They  will  take  weeks  to 
investigate  a  stolen  heap  of  junk 
metal  but  at  present  a  stolen  dog  is 
quite  outside  the  eyes  of  the  law. 

Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y.  c.  m. 

Tillage  Influences  Grain 
Nutrients 

The  amounts  of  nutrients  that  corn 
and  wbeat  crops  develop  may  be  in¬ 
fluenced  by  tillage  practices.  USDA 
researchers  have  found  that  sub¬ 
surface  tillage — or  stubble  mulching 
— is  usually  accomplished  by  lesser 
nutrient  uptake  than  plowing. 

During  dry  years,  however,  crop 
yields  have  been  found  generally 
higher  with  stubble-mulch  systems  of 
tillage.  In  wet  years,  or  when  rain¬ 
fall  is  high  during  the  growing  sea¬ 
son,  yields  are  usually  greater  with 
plowing.  The  chief  advantage  of 
stubble  mulching  is  its  control  of 
soil  erosion. 

Tests  indicate  that  corn  on  plowed 
ground  contains  more  nitrogen  than 
on  sub-tilled  plots.  But  tillage  has  no 
significant  effect  on  phosphorus,  po¬ 
tassium,  calcium,  or  magnesium. 

Wheat  also  has  more  nitrogen  with 
plowing  than  it  does  with  sub-tilling. 
While  tillage  itself  has  very  little 
influence  on  wheat  yields,  fertilizer 
treatments  increase  them  consider¬ 
ably,  particularly  in  sub-tilled  plots. 
Sub-tillage  has  no  significant  effect 
on  the  nutrient  content  of  oats. 


Meet  our  Champion  Plowmen! 


David  Swanson,  Mt.  Morris,  Living¬ 
ston  Co.,  and  Melborn  Perry,  Rush, 
Monroe  Co.,  became  1957  New  York 
State  champion  plowmen  as  they 
placed  first  in  the  senior  level-land 
and  senior  contour  plowing  matches, 
respectively,  held  at  the  farm  of  E. 
R.  Cotterill  and  Sons  in  Dryden,  Cort¬ 
land  County,  late  last  month.  Some 
2,000  spectators  witnessed  the  match 
es;  31  farmers  participated. 

Floyd  Durham,  North  Rose,  Wayne 
Co'.,  was  second  in  level-land,  and 
Donald  Fullager,  Penn  Yan,  Yates 
Co.,  was  second  in  contour.  Messrs. 
Swanson  and  Perry  are  representing 
New  York  State  in  the  national  plow¬ 
ing  contests  being  held  Sept.  17-18 
at  Peebles,  Ohio. 

Gary  McCullum,  Gasport,  Niagara 
Co.,  won  the  junior  plowing  contest. 
Eighteen  years  old,  he  plans  to  go 
into  partnership  with  his  father  on 
their  225-acre  dairy  farm  as  soon  as 
he  finishes  Royalton-Hartland  High 
School.  Keith  Tomkins,  19.  Geneva, 
Ontario  Co.,  was  second  in  the  junior 
match. 


Sponsors  of  this  fifth  annual  New 
York  State  Plowing  Contest,  held  in 
conjunction  with  a  soil-conservation 
field  day,  were  N.  Y.  State  College 
of  Agriculture,  Cortland  County  Agri¬ 
cultural  Extension  Service,  Soil  Con¬ 
servation  Service,  Harford  Communi¬ 
ty  Assn.,  State  Assn,  of  Soil  Conser¬ 
vation  Districts,  and  Atlantic  Re¬ 
fining  Company. 


Melborn  Perry,  Rush,  Monroe  Co., 
ivas  the  winner  of  the  senior  contour 
ploiving  contest  at  the  recent  New 
York  State  plowing  matches  in  Dry - 
den,  Cortland  County. 


When  you  choose  a  new'  roof  for  your  barn 
or  other  farm  buildings,  you  naturally 
look  for  the  best  roof  you  can  buy  for 
the  lowest  amount  of  money.  By  best, 
you  probably  mean  strong,  durable, 
weather-tight  and  easy  to  apply. 

Let’s  match  Stormproof  galvanized 
steel  roofing  against  those  requirements. 
Being  steel,  Stormproof  has  the  strength 
needed  to  withstand  snow  loads  and  high 
winds.  Being  galvanized,  it  will  resist 
corrosion  for  years.  And  it  has  special 
side-  and  end-lap  design  features,  illus¬ 
trated  at  right,  which  keep  wind  and 
moisture  outside  where  they  belong. 

Stormproof  sheets  are  nailed  down  the 
same  way  as  other  roofing  materials,  and 
require  no  special  skill  or  experience.  They 
are  large  enough  to  keep  the  job  moving 
fast,  yet  easy  and  convenient  to  handle. 
Stormproof  ridge  rolls,  starters,  finishers 
and  other  accessories  are  available  to 
make  the  finished  job  a  workmanlike  one 
you  will  be  proud  of. 

Last,  and  perhaps  best  of  all,  you’ll  be 
amazed  when  your  dealer  quotes  you  the 
astonishingly  low  price  of  this  top-quality 
roofing.  He  will  be  glad  to  talk  over  your 
needs.  Look  him  up  next  trip  to  town. 


DRAINS  .  Double  drains  carry 

off  any  moisture  siphoning 
through  the  side-lap,  while  pro¬ 
viding  ample  nailing  surface.  No 
need  for  battens  with  Stormproof 
galvanized  roofing. 


DRY  LAP.  The  three  cross¬ 
corrugations  at  the  bottom  of 
each  sheet  prevent  end-lap  si¬ 
phoning,  provide  a  snug  fit  with 
the  sheet  beneath,  eliminate 
buckling  in  high  winds. 


PRESSURE  ANGLE,  a 

slight  pressure  angle  formed  info 
one  side  of  each  sheet  force* 
Stormproof  sheets  to  hug  the  roof 
when  sides  are  nailed. 
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GALVANIZED  STEEL  ROOFING: 
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Firm  Friends  Ready  for  Autumn  Fun 


'FIRESTONES 
GRAB  AND  HOLD 

WHEN  YON 

want  traction; 

says  Edwin  C.  Fry,  Gaithersburg,  Md. 


i 


“To  find  out  how  much  power  your  tractor 
has,”  challenges  Ed  Fry,  “just  try  these 
Firestones.  They  grab  and  hold  where  you 
need  the  traction!” 

The  Maryland  soil  lies  soft  and  deep  on  the 
Fry  500-acre  dairy  farm  in  Montgomery 
County.  That’s  why  Ed  Fry  likes  the  wide, 
flat  treads  on  Champion  Ground  Grip®  Tires. 
They  grab  and  hold  important  inches  of 
extra  ground  for  sure  traction  in  soggy 
going.  That’s  why  you  find  Firestone  tires 
on  the  Fry  farm  trucks,  too.  Firestone’s 
Super  All-Traction  Tires  keep  them  moving 
where  other  trucks  bog  down! 

In  Maryland,  Ed  Fry’s  experience  has  taught 
him  to  depend  on  Firestone  for  traction  and 
self-cleaning  qualities  in  tractor  tires.  User 
experience  everywhere  is  proving  that  Fire¬ 
stones  are  best  at  meeting  all  challenges  of 
farm  use  and  soil  conditions.  Take  your  farm 
tire  challenge  to  your  Firestone  Dealer  or 
Store — he’ll  meet  it  with  a  Champion! 


Right:  Ed  Fry  points  out 
Firestone’s  self-cleaning  action 
to  farm  visitor,  Ken  Hoover. 

Enjoy  the  Voice  of  Firestone 
on  ABC  television 
every  Monday  evening. 


BETTER  RUBBER  FROM  START  TO  FINISH 


Copyright  1957,  The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 


Straw  Skeps  for  Bees 

Could  you  tell  me  how  the  old- 
time  straw-cone  bee  hive  is  made? 
I  am  interested  in  this  skill. 

New  Jersey  w.  p. 

Straw  skeps  are  entirely  impracti¬ 
cal  for  honey  production.  You  have 
to  kill  the  bees  to  get  the  honey  out 
of  them,  and  they  are  so  small  that 
healthy  colonies  swarm  four  or  five 
times  a  season.  Some  people,  how¬ 
ever,  still  keep  the  straw  skeps  as 
ornaments  and  conversation  pieces. 
They  are  available  from  bee-supply 
houses  at  from  about  $7.50  to  $10. 

Judging  from  their  appearance, 
straw  skeps  are  made  of  damp  rye 
straw  braided  into  rope  which  is  coiled 
onto  itself  and  stitched  with  strong 
thread  or  twine.  After  a  suitable 
number  of  layers  are  built  up,  the 
circle  is  gradually  narrowed  until 
the  last  layer  meets  itself  at  the  top. 
This  method  results  in  the  cone 
shape  of  skeps. 

An  entrance  is  made  either  at  the 
bottom  or  half  way  to  the  top  by  so 
interlacing  strands  of  straw  that  the 
opening  will  not  fray.  Narrow  sticks 
are  crossed  near  the  top,  inside  the 
cone,  so  that  the  bees  will  have 
something  to  support  the  combs  they 
will  build  in  the  skeps. 

E.  D.  Wirth 


USDA  Wants  Sugges¬ 
tions  on  Farm  Research 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  invites  suggestions  on  Feder¬ 
al  agricultural  research.  Advisory 
committees  are  meeting  now  through 
February,  and  they  want  to  consider 
all  recommendations  for  research  on 
farm  and  allied  industry  problems. 
Among  the  specific  areas  in  research 
for  which  suggestions  are  invited  are: 
forestry,  sheep  and  wool,  food  and 
nutrition,  refrigerated  and  frozen 
products,  potatoes,  production  eco¬ 
nomics,  home  economics,  dairying, 
seed,  tobacco,  deciduous  fruits,  tree 
nuts,  grain,  soils,  water,  fertilizer, 
poultry,  food  distribution,  oilseeds, 
vegetables,  feed  and  forage,  transpor¬ 
tation,  livestock,  farm  equipment  and 
structures,  and  sugar.  Written  recom¬ 
mendations  should  be  sent  to  Dr. 
Barnard  Joy,  Assistant  to  Adminis¬ 
trator,  Agricultural  Research  Service, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 


Wood  Insects  in  the  Barn 

I  have  a  barn  which  seems  to  carry 
quite  a  population  of  carpenter 
beetles.  Can  you  tell  me  what  steps 
should  be  taken  to  control  or  elimin¬ 
ate  these  insects?  e.  w.  m. 

Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y. 

You  may  be  referring  to  carpenter 
ants,  carpenter  bees  or  perhaps 
j  powder-post  beetles  or  other  type  of 
borers.  There  are  no  carpenter  bee¬ 
tles. 

Carpenter  ants  are  normally  found 
in  wood  that  is  damp,  wet  or  rotting. 
It  should  be  eliminated.  The  ants 
themselves  may  be  killed  with  DDT 
dust  or  spray  directed  into  their  en¬ 
try  or  exit  holes.  Carpenter  bees  may 
be  discouraged  by  spraying  the  wood 
with  DDT;  applications  at  two-week 
intervals  may  be  necessary.  Powder 
post  beetles  and  large  wood  borers 
are  worse  problems.  Spraying  the 
wood  with  a  five  per  cent  penta- 
chlorophenol  oil-based  spray  or  with 
one  per  cent  chlordane  oil-based 
spray  may  help.  l.  p. 
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A  Really  "Mushrooming”  Business 


By  LEON  R.  KNEEBONE 


HE  art  of  mushroom  growing  is  rapid¬ 
ly  becoming  the  science  of  mush¬ 
room  culture.  Guesswork  and  judg¬ 
ment  are  gradually  giving  way  to 
measurement,  calculation  and  know¬ 
ledge.  Whereas  a  mushroom  grower 
was  satisfied  with  half  a  pound  of 
mushrooms  per  square  foot  of  growing  surface 
per  crop  in  the  1920's,  he  will  have  to  produce 
two  pounds  per  square  foot  per  crop  in  this 
decade  if  he  expects  to  stay  in  business  and 
realize  a  modest  profit. 

It  is  nearly  impossible  to  determine  accurate¬ 
ly  the  annual  production  of  commercial  mush¬ 
rooms  in  the  United  States,  but  it  has  been 
recently  estimated  at  75,000,000  pounds.  Of 
this  total,  approximately  30  per  cent  is  mar¬ 
keted  fresh,  30  per  cent  as  canned  mushrooms, 
and  40  per  cent  in  mushroom  soups,  sauces 
and  gravies.  The  wholesale  value  of  the  raw 
product  last  year  was  approximately  $25,000,- 
000,  i.e.,  before  processing  and  retail  market- 


Mushroom  beds  are  usually  five  to  six  feet  ivide 
and  60  to  80  feet  long.  Here  is  a  bed  corning  into 
production  with  a  good  first  break,  or  flush,  of 


ing.  About  60  per  cent  of  this  mushroom  crop 
is  produced  and  processed  in  Pennsylvania, 
especially  in  the  areas  of  Chester,  Berks  and 
Butler  Counties.  Other  centers  of  production 
include  the  Hudson  River  Valley  in  New  York 
State  and  areas  adjacent  to  the  metropolitan 
centers  of  Boston,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Chicago, 
Minneapolis,  St.  Louis  and  Miami.  A  consider¬ 
able  mushroom  industry  has  developed  on  the 
West  Coast,  especially  near  the  cities  of  Los 
Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Salem  and  Olympia. 

Delectable  fresh  mushooms  of  excellent 
quality  are  in  the  fresh  produce  cases  of  most 
modern  food  stores,  and  mushrooms  canned  in 
many  different  forms  are  on  the  shelves  of 
remote  country  stores.  Americans  are  awaking 
to  the  unique  taste  treat  which  only  mushrooms 
can  provide  and  the  increased  demand  has 
prompted  the  expansion  of  the  industry  with 
accompanying  intensification  of  efforts  to  pro¬ 
vide  better  quality  mushrooms  and  mushroom 
products  and  to  provide  them  more  efficiently. 
As  more  and  more  Americans  become  aware 
of  the  unmatched  flavor  and  genuine  food 
value  of  mushrooms,  consumption  will  doubt¬ 
less  go  far  beyond  the  current  national  rate 
of  consumption. 

The  commercial  mushroom,  Agaricus  cam- 
pestris  Fr.,  is  a  fungus,  the  nutritional  require¬ 
ments  of  which  are  more  similar  to  those  of 
many  animals  than  to  those  of  higher  plants. 
Unlike  the  green  plants,  which  can  make  their 
own  food  in  the  presence  of  sunlight  from  car¬ 
bon  dioxide,  water  and  certain  minerals,  the 
mushroom  thrives  on  special  composts  which 
provide  particular  organic  carbon  and  nitrogen 
compounds  and  the  necessary  minerals.  Few 
crops  require  as  close  attention  and  exacting 
conditions  for  optimum  growth  as  the  com¬ 
mercial  mushroom.  In  fact,  mushrooms  require 
perhaps  as  much  handwork  and  personal  atten¬ 


tion  as  any  food  crop  produced  in  this  country. 

There  is  no  quick  and  easy  fortune  to  be 
made  in  growing  mushrooms.  The.  small-scale 
operation  requires  much  back-breaking  work 
and  the  large  scale  operation  requires  consider¬ 
able  capital  for  proper  buildings  and  mechani¬ 
cal  equipment.  While  the  skillful  small  grower 
can  still  make  a  comfortable  living,  more  and 
more  of  the  total  crop  is  being  produced  by 
larger  independent  growers  and  companies. 

Mushrooms  are  grown  in  compost  placed  in 
trays  or  on  shelves  located  in  specially  con¬ 
structed  mushroom  houses  or  in  such  aban¬ 
doned  structures  as  icehouses,  breweries,  brick 
kilns  and  tunnels.  Certain  caves  are  very  satis¬ 
factory  for  mushroom  production  and  in  this 
country  some  of  the  largest  mushroom-growing 
operations  are  conducted  in  limestone  or  sand¬ 
stone  caves  that  have  good  air  drainage  and 
constant  atmospheric  conditions  the  year  round. 

The  first  and  most  difficult  step  necessary 
to  produce  a  crop  of  mushrooms  is  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  the  compost.  The  traditional  raw  ma¬ 
terial  for  mushroom  compost  has  always  been 
horse  manure,  but  in  recent  years  many 
growers  have  adopted  the  practice  of 

(  Continued  on  Page  542 ) 


This  composting  ivharf  and  the  growing  houses  are 
typical  of  modern  and  tidy  mushroom  plants  in  and 
around  Kennett  Square,  Chester  Co.,  Pennsylvania. 


They’re  Fencing  Out  Floods 


By  BERNARD  A.  ROTH 


HEN  the  chips  are  down,  you’ll  try 
anything — even  a  fantastic  idea  like 
putting  a  few  strands  of  wire  be¬ 
tween  you  and  the  threats  of  a  ram¬ 
paging  river.  That’s  just  about  the 
situation  in  Cattaraugus  County, 
New  York,  where  farmers  are  tack¬ 
ling  flood  problems — in  part — with  miles  of 
new  fences  and  hedges. 

Cattaraugus  County  has  launched  a  small 
watershed  project  on  Conewango  Creek.  The 
trick  is  to  throw  a  halter  on  the  steady  chew¬ 
ing  away  at  crop-  and  meadow-land  along  the 
main  channel  and  more  than  a  dozen,  unruly, 
feeder  streams.  This  “Fence  Your  Woodlot” 
campaign  rages  over  190,000  acres  of  dairy 
country.  About  half  of  it  is  wooded.  Caught  in 
the  action  are  towns  such  as  Kennedy,  Ran¬ 
dolph,  South  Dayton,  Cherry  Creek  and  Cone¬ 
wango  Valley,  with  business,  industry  and 
homes  at  stake. 

Fencing  took  the  spotlight  when  farmers 
began  to  improve  their  soils  to  back  up  SCS 


flood-engineering.  Wooded  land,  they  found, 
soaked  up  rain  and  snow-melt  where  cattle 
were  kept  from  browsing  and  trampling  it. 
Streams  often  stayed  on  course  when  protected, 
but  strayed  widly  where  cows  tramped  down 
their  banks  and  ate  them  nude.  Interest  quick¬ 
ened  when  someone  figured  that  a  well-kept 
woodlot  could  hold  as  much  as  a  $2,000  reten¬ 
tion  dam  at  a  fraction  of  the  price.  Argument 
arose,  but  the  possibility  stuck.  So  much  so, 
that  Cattaraugus  Soil  Conservation  District 
farmers  fenced  10,000  acres  in  the  past  two 
years  of  record,  including  40  miles  of  vital 
stream-sides.  No  one  has  judged  precisely  what 
this  will  do  for  floods,  but  results  are  already 
showing  on  the  county’s  typical  level  plains 
and  steep  hills. 

For  instance,  near  Randolph,  Milburn 
McElwain,  fenced  his  herd  out  of  18  acres  of 
hardwoods.  The  fence  also  kept  them  out  of 
flood-ravaged  Battle  Creek.  For  stock-water, 
he  built  a  pond,  piped  to  a  trough.  Then  he 
fenced  off  the  pond,  too,  to  protect  it  and 


create  a  wildlife  haven.  Inside  of  a  year.  Battle 
Creek’s  beat-up  banks  began  to  heal  and  re¬ 
cover  with  natural  plants.  Lush  undergrowth 
reappeared  in  the  formerly  grazed  woods. 
Waterfowl  made  themselves  comfortable  at 
the  pond. 

Emerson  Laing  farmed  a  bend  of  East  Otto 
Creek  that  chopped  steadily  into  his  meadow. 
As  the  banks  caved  in,  the  gravel  flat  widened 
and  the  stream  got  shallower.  One  year,  he 
wired  it  off  and  planted  multiflora  rose  hedge. 
He  took  out  enough  gravel  to  remake  a  channel. 
Since  then,  Laing’s  bend  has  hardly  moved. 
The  banks  are  at  rest  and  matted  with  vegeta¬ 
tion.  Shady  and  narrow,  the  stream  runs  a  foot 
deeper  than  it  did  before.  And  it  again 
furnishes  good  fishing  through  the  season. 

On  Eddyville  Creek,  near  Mansfield,  neigh¬ 
bors  Frank  Cross  and  August  Paschan  reaped 
fence  benefits  in  several  ways.  They  ran  two 
strands  down  one  edge  of  a  38-acre  woodland 
lying  between  them.  The  operation  also  pro¬ 
tected  a  half-mile  of  the  creek.  Moreover,  it 
rid  them  of  4,600  feet  of  old,  hard-to-reach 
fencing.  Together,  they  wound  up  with  a  line 
nearly  a  quarter-mile  shorter  to  take  care  of. 
It’s  handier  to  both  farmhouses.  The  stream 
and  banks  already  look  better  and  the  woods 

(  Continued  on  Page  541 ) 


Fencing  and  streambank  plantings  along  Cold  Spring  Creek  in  Cattaraugus  County,  Neiv  York,  have  prevented  land  erosion  and  provided  a  deeper, 

straighter  channel.  It  has  brought  back  fish  and  game,  too. 
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i  ou  bet  that  s  corn.  P.A.G. 
Hybrids  can  give  YOU  more 
corn  on  your  farm.  Jn  12,417 
actual  side-by-side  yield 
checks  made  by  farmers  right 
in  their  own  fields,  P.A.G. 
Hybrids  outyielded  competi¬ 
tive  hybrids  8  out  of  10  times 
by  an  average  of  9.8  bushels 
of  #2  shelled  corn  per  acre! 
Try  P.A.G.  Hybrids  on  your 
farm  for  more  corn  .  .  .  more. 


P.A.G  Hybrid  Sorgbums 
are  now  available  with  the 
same  bred-in  qualities 
that  make  P.A.G. 

Hybrids  so  popular.  i 
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ASSOCIATED  GROWERS,  INC. 

GENERAL  OFFICES:  AURORA,  ILLINOIS 


The  Garden  in  the  Fall 


With  the  passing  of  another  grow-  500  square  feet  of  area  every  four 
ing  season,  the  vegetable  grower  years  usually  keeps  it  in  good  range 
should  now  be  thinking  of  some  type 

of  winter  cover  for  his  garden.  Cover  Storage  Temperature  and  Humidity 
crops  will  serve  many  useful  pur-  ,f  handled  proper,  m  of  th 
poses  They  improve  the  physical  hardy  garden  vegetabl’es  canybe  ™ 

Fhe1<orvanie^matterS°Because1  of6  their  vest,ed  and  stored  for  use  during 
ine  oi^arnc  mattei.  Because  01  tneu  winter  months.  Ideal  storage  con- 

intensive  cultivation  vegetable  crops  ditions  for  most  vegetables  is  a  tem- 
!!id..t0.dd5!?,‘ewS„01L“ria “Cmltt„e.r  Porature  ranging  from  35  to  40  d” 


rather  rapidly.  To  grow  good  vege¬ 


tables,  this  must  be  replaced. 


grees,  a  relative  humidity  of  80  to 


95  per  cent,  and  adequate  ventila- 


When  the  garden  cannot  be  pre-  Uon.  Root  cpllars  01.  u  k  M 
pared  for  seeding  cover  crops  until  storage  pIaces.  Xo  Pd  beet  h 
alter  the  first  of  October  or  later,  ,.nr;;cn  tnfinod  V.  L 

rye  winter  barley  or  wheat  should  toPPed  Paismp,  topped  turmp, 

, }  i  mi,  f  c  snoum  ceieriac  topped  carrot,  and  cabbage 

be  used.  Three  to  four  pounds  of  can  be  k  ,  for  a  pe’riod  o£  ( 

these  grams  per  1,000  square  feet  of  three  t0  six  months  *i£  the  t  ™ 

garden  area  is  an  effective  seeding  ture  if.  k  t  near  32  degrees  andP  a 


garden  area  is  an  effective  seedin 
rate.  About  five  pounds  of  a  10-10-10 
fertilizer  should  be  drilled  in  or 
broadcast  before  seeding. 


Need  for  Lime  in  the  Fall 


Generally  speaking,  vegetable  crops 
grow  best  on  soils  which  contain  only 
small  amounts  of  acid  or  sommess. 
Most  vegetables  require  moderate 
amounts  of  lime  in  the  soil  to  neu¬ 
tralize  acid  conditions  and  to  supply 
necessary  amounts  of  calcium  for 


relative  humidity  at  90  to  95  per 
cent.  Brussels  sprouts,  celery,  Chi¬ 
nese  cabbage,  kohlrabi,  leek,  winter 
radish,  rutabaga,  and  salsify  can  be 
kept  from  one  to  two  months  if  stor¬ 
age  conditions  are  maintained  as 
above.  Dry  onions  and  garlic  can  be 
held  for  six  or  seven  months  at  32 
degrees  and  70  to  75  per  cent  rela¬ 
tive  humidity. 

For  storage  up  to  six  months,  po- 


For  A  Better  Garden  Next  Year 


SEED 

CATALOG 


HtThis  TaJD 

Earliest 
Blooms 


SPECIAL 

Pkts.-5  Colors 
‘1.25  Value  for  Only  I 
Choicest  colors — scarlet, 
rose,  salmon,  blue  and  white, 
exquisitely  waved  and  frilled. 

Fall  sowing  produces  deeper 
roots,  stronger  vines  —  earlier, 
larger  flowers,  longer  stems. 
Avoids  spring  planting  delays. 

SPECIAL— All  5  Pkts.  of  Seeds 
and  easy  directions,  $1.25  value 
rlf  rr  Postpaid  to  you,  for  only  25c! 

1  >  ••“*  Send  25c  Today,  at  our  risk. 
W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO.,  284  Burpee  Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA  32,  PA. 


DWARF  FRUIT  TREES 

Shrubs,  Shade  Trees,  Perennials,  etc. 

DIO*  COLOR 

ulu  c 


nutritional  purposes.  A  rule  of  thumb  tatoes  should  be  kept  at  38  to  40 
that  can  be  followed  is:  a  soil  which  degrees  with  a  relative  humidity  of 
will  grow  good  red  clover  will  gener-  ^  to  ^0  per  cent.  Pumpkin  and  win- 
ally  be  suitable  for  vegetable  pro-  ter  squash  should  be  held  at  atempera- 
duction.  It  is  always  a  good  idea  to  ture  of  50  to  55  degrees  and  70  to 
have  a  soil  test  made  and  then  add  ^  per  cent  relative  humidity.  Sweet 
lime  as  recommended  from  the  re-  Potatoes  should  be  held  at  a  tempera- 
suits  of  this  test.  ture  of  55  to  60  degrees  and  a  rela- 

Always  apply  lime  to  soils,  where  tive  humidity  of  80  to  85  per  cent, 
needed,  several  months  ahead  of 
planting  lime.  This  is  important 
where  lime  will  be  badly  needed  to  The  Fall  is  an  excellent  time  to 
correct  soil  acidity  before  spring  make  critical  comparisons  among  the 
plantings.  It  is  always  good  prac-  varieties  that  have  been  grown  Care- 
tice  to  apply  lime  to  a  cover  crop  ful  observation  within  the  varieties 
the  preceding  Fall.  The  kind  of  lime  of  each  species  for  such  character- 
applied  has  vei’y  little  influence  on  istics  as  adaptability,  yield,  maturity, 
the  final  effect.  Both  ground  lime-  size  and  shape  of  fruit,  resistance  to 
stone  and  hydrated  lime  are  equally  insects  and  diseases,  and  eating  quali- 
effective  when  applied  in  equivalent  ty  should  be  made.  This  information 
amounts.  About  1,500  pounds  of  hy-  together  with  the  source  of  seed  will 
drated  lime  are  equivalent  to  2,000  be  invaluable  in  the  Spring  when  you 
pounds  of  ground  limestone.  Hy  are  ordering  seed  for  next  year's 
drated  lime  acts  more  quickly,  but  planting.  Also,  this  culling  of  varie- 
ground  limestone  has  a  more  lasting  ties  that  are  not  particularly  suitable 
effect  and  is  less  expensive.  Once  a  for  your  needs  allows  more  room 
soil  is  brought  to  a  desirable  pH,  in  the  garden  for  the  trial  of  newer 
20  pounds  of  ground  limestone  per  varieties  and  hybrids.  B.  L.  Pollack 


CATALOG 


FREE! 


Dwarf  Peach,  Cherry, 

Apple.  Pear  trees,  give 
huge  crops  from  small 
land  area  ....  and 
they're  so  EAST  to 
care  for  and  harvest! 

Over  a  dozen  varieties 
guaranteed  to  bear 

large  Juicy  fruit  with-  _ 

in  2  years.  Also  standard  trees,  grapes,  berry  plants, 
flowering  shrubs,  perennials,  fast-growing  shade  trees, 
etc.  S A\  E  by  buying  DIRECT  from  nursery  in  busi- 
ness  over  77  years.  No  obligation.  Send  postcard 
now  to : 


KEt-^rs 

catalog 


At  N.  Y.  Christmas  Tree 
Growers  Meeting 

Some  300  persons  from  18  States, 
Canada  and  nearly  every  county  in 


third,  Pond.  Norway  Spruce:  first, 
Carl  Lohe,  Norwich;  second,  Fred 
Winship,  Dayton;  third,  Pond.  Doug¬ 
las  Fir:  first,  Pond;  second,  Charles 
Barton,  Tully;  third,  Bion  Clark. 


New  York  State,  attended  the  recent  °Pen  Class:  first>  Frank  Wroblewski, 


KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 

DEPT.  R-10,  DANSVILLE,  NEW  YORK 


Blueberry  Plants 


10  Colorado  Blue  Spruce  4 
.  yr.  transplanted,  4  to  6  in. 

tall- — only  $1  postpaid;  22  only  $2 


postpaid!  Another  Bargain;  20 
Evergreens,  all  transplanted  4  to 
10  in.  tail.  Five  each:  American 
Arborvitae,  Douglas  Fir,  Red  Pine 
White  Spruce,  all  20  for  only  S3 
postpaid.  (West  of  Miss.  River 
add  25c).  FREE  illustrated 
FOLDER  of  small  evergreen  trees. 
AL^TREES  GUARANTEED  TO 


western  Maine  forest  nursery  co. 

DEPT.  RN-I0I7,  Fryeburg,  Maine 


6  RHODODENDRON 
and  6  AZALEAS 


WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL 

CERTIFIED  •  ALL  POPULAR  VARIETIES 

SPECIAL  $6.98  RETAIL  OFFER 

Onedozen  large  at  sorted  2  year  plants 
Early  Midseason  &  Late  Varieties 

GALLETTA  BROS.— BLUEBERRY  FARMS 

475  S.  Chew  Road  Hammenten,  N.  J 


meeting  of  the  N.  Y.  Christmas  Tree 
Growers’  Assn,  on  the  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity  campus. 

In  a  competitive  exhibit,  James  D. 
Pond  of  Ithaca,  president  of  the  as¬ 
sociation,  showed  the  grand  champ¬ 
ion  tree,  a  Douglas  fir.  Other  winnei's 
were  as  follows: 

Scotch  Pine:  first,  Kenneth  Nor- 
ton,  Saranac  Lake;  second,  Bion 
Clark,  Bliss;  third,  Cleland  Cook, 
Cortland.  White  Spruce:  first,  Cook; 
second,  C.  H.  MacAi'thur,  Syracuse; 


Holland,  (white  pine):  second.  Pond 
(Fraser  fir);  third,  Norton  (black 
spruce). 


-  HARDY  GRAFTED  NUT  TREES  - 

‘■Grow  a  tree  bank  while  you  build  a  soil  bank.” 
The  Blight  Resistant  Chinese  Chestnut  is  really 


“ringing  the  bell”  as  an  ornamental  and  orchard 
crop.  Hardy  English;  thin  shelled  Black  Walnuts; 
Filberts— Hazels— hybrids.  Delicious  Persimmons.  Did 
you  know  you  can  get  rich  without  plowing  with 
“tree  crops”?  Yep!  Don’t  fiss  writing  for  amazing 
NUT  TREE  NURSERIES, 

DOWNINGTOWN,  PENNA. 


list. 

BOX 


Strong  2-yr.  transplants  4  to  8"  tall. 

Mass  of  roots,  large  leaves.  Rhodo¬ 
dendron,  from  red  flowering  stock. 
Azalea,  mixed  colors. 

Postpaid  at  planting  time.  Free  Catalog. 


Rice  Potato  Diggers  lJwrapr! 


VE 

ICE 


(Repairs  for  all  Models).  Full  information  on  request. 
RICE  MFG.  CO..  Box  A,  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


MUSSER  FORESTS, 


BOX  20  J 


Indiana.  Pa. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


NEW  JET  TORCH  destroys  weeds,  stumps,  rocks. 
Get  Free  Bulletin.  SINE,  RN-2,  QUAKERTOWN,  PA. 


HELP  WANTED 


Woman  with  car  to  sell  subscriptons  to 
The  Rural  New  Yorker  on  liberal  com¬ 
mission  basis.  Fuil  or  part  time.  Exneri- 
enee  helpful,  but  not  necessary.  Some 
territory  open  in  New  York,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  New  England.  For  further 
details,  write  Circulation  Manager,  The 
Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  St., 
New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


1.  What  was  the  birthplace  of  Jesus? 

2.  Where  did  Jesus  live  as  a  boy? 

3.  In  this  town  lived  three  close 
friends  of  Jesus;  Mary  Martha 
and  Lazarus. 

4.  To  what  village  were  two  of  the 
disciples  going  when  Jesus  met 
them  on  the  road? 

5.  In  this  town  Zacchaeus  climbed 
into  a  sycamore  tree  to  see  Jesus 
over  the  heads  of  the  crowd.  Can 
you  name  the  town? 

6.  What  was  the  home  town  of  the 
rich  man  who  claimed  the  body 


of  Jesus  for  burial? 

7.  Paul  (Saul  )was  converted  as  he 
was  enroute  to  this  city.  Can 
you  name  it? 

8.  Here  the  disciples  were  first 
called  Christians.  Can  you  name 
the  town? 

9.  Where  did  Cornelius  the  captain 
of  the  Italian  band  of  the  Roman 
army  live? 

10.  In  what  city  was  Paul  a  prisoner 
in  his  own  house? 


( Answers  on  Page  545) 
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Horticultural.  Superintendent  Harry  H.  Duncan,  Rochester,  presented  second 
fruit  and  vegetable  association  award  to  Western  New  York  Apple  Growers’ 
Assn,  for  its  display  on  apple  marketing.  Competition  is  a  “living  memorial” 

to  his  father,  the  late  H.  S.  Duncan. 


Crop  Winners  at  the  Fair 


These  exhibitors  won  first  awards 
in  various  horticultural  classes  at 
the  New  York  State  Fair  in  Syracuse 
Aug.  30-Sept.  7:  Field  crop  seeds — • 
white  winter  wheat,  early  maturity 
1956  dent  corn,  1956  dent  corn,  cham¬ 
pion  ear  corn  sample,  Chauncey 
Maltby,  Barnes  Corners;  red  winter 
wheat,  birdsfoot  trefoil,  yellow  flint 
corn,  M.  G.  Hoose,  Cherry  Valley; 
rye,  two-rowed  barley,  yellow  dent 
corn,  popcorn,  Mable  Maltby,  So.  Rut¬ 
land;  six-rowed  barley,  buckwheat, 
red  clover,  yellow  flint  corn,  Hoose 
Dale  Farms.  Cherry  Valley;  oats, 
Hattie  Bettinger,  Liverpool;  yellow 
flint  corn,  Hoose  Dale;  1957  yellow 
dent,  Frank  Wiley,  Victor;  white  pea, 
red  kidney  and  soy  beans,  Hoose 
Dale. 

Sheaves,  cereals,  forage  and  si¬ 
lage  crops —  red  winter  wheat,  barley, 
alsike  clover  hay,  tallest  corn, 
Hoose  Dale;  rye,  oats,  red  clover  hay, 
Mable  Maltby;  buckwheat,  white  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  June  Poorman,  Waterloo; 
Japanese  millet,  Sudan  grass,  M.  G. 
Hoose;  Ladino  clover  sod,  timothy 
hay,  trefoil  hay,  Chauncey  Maltby; 


alfalfa  hay,  silage  corn,  grass  silage, 
William  Dansman,  Pennellville;  hay 
mixture,  F.  L.  Wiley,  Victor;  corn 
for  grain,  William  Saarie.  Phoenix; 
corn  silage,  Warren  H.  Palmer,  War¬ 
ners. 

Potatoes — Katahdin,  R.  B.  Amidon, 
Lafayette;  Sebag'o,  Rural  and  Russet 
Rural,  C.  C.  Carnrite,  Pulaski;  Kenne¬ 
bec,  R.  N.  Clausen,  Alpine;  Irish 
Cobbler,  Rosario  Griffrida,  Fulton; 
Chippewa,  R.  Amidon;  Cherokee  and 
Ontario,  Glenn  Hubbell,  Ithaca;  Green 
Mountain,  Erwin  Wohlers,  Pittsford. 
Snap  beans,  R.  B.  Amidon;  cabbage, 
George  Luce,  Liverpool;  carrots, 
cauliflower,  celery,  eggplant,  squash, 
tomatoes,  largest  muskmelon,  S.  C. 
Lewis,  Rochester;  sweet  corn,  onions, 
peppers,  vegetable  display,  Sam 
Musumeci,  No.  Syracuse;  cucumbers, 
lettuce,  muskmelons,  parsnips,  Erwin 
Reddick,  Phoenix;  largest  pumpkin, 
largest  squash,  Carl  Duerr,  Liverpool; 
largest  cabbage,  Richard  Amidon; 
largest  potato,  F.  H.  Boutcher,  Jr., 
Laurel;  largest  ear  of  corn,  Chauncey 
Maltby.  j.  n.  b. 


Fencing  Out  Floods 


(Continued  from  Page  539) 
are  on  the  mend.  Springs,  developed 
to  replace  creekwater  for  cows,  cost 
only  $40  each. 

Cattaraugus’  fencing  drive  has 
tied  in  smoothly  with  hunting  and 
fishing  interests  that  run  high  in  the 
county.  Certain  that  guarded  woods 
give  better  feed  and  cover  to  upland 
game,  the  New  York  State  Conser¬ 
vation  Department  has  supplied 
much  fencing  material.  Sportsmen 
have  helped  farmers  install  it  for 
gamefish  pools  and  cleaner  channels 
through  pastures.  Without  help  of 
any  kind,  whole  farm  neighborhoods 
have  fenced  their  land,  just  because 
they  felt  it  good  business.  There  is 
a  sample  near  Cold  Spring  where 
abutting  landowners  jointly  fenced  a 
stand  of  high-grade  oak.  Their  main 
idea:  to  save  $150-per-acre  tree 
capital  from  being  grazed  off  the 
ledger. 


On  and  off  the  project  watersheds, 
most  Cattaraugus  County  farmers 
have  picked  up  a  wealth  of  fencing 
“know-how.”  They  have  learned  that 
new,  cheap  chemicals  can  turn  al¬ 
most  any  kind  of  wood  into  service¬ 
able  long-lasting  posts.  They  have 
caught  onto  the  advantages  of  easily- 
removed  electric  barriers  on  flood 
plains;  and  are  sparing  themselves 
the  massive  tangle  of  barbed  wire 
that  used  to  be  the  aftermath  of  high 
waters.  They  have  gained  many  a 
new  wrinkle  in  fencing  cooperation, 
such  as  licking  half  a  dozen,  mutual 
problems  with  a  single  fence-line, 
and  a  shorter,  simpler  one,  to  boot. 

The  direct  effect  of  fences  on  flood 
prevention  may  remain  a  question. 
But,  in  Cattaraugus  County,  they 
are  saying:  “Floods  and  fences  are 
sure  making  good  neighbors  of  us 
all.” 


HAROLD  WATERMAN 


Farmer,  Route  1 

Bloomsburg,  N.  J.,  says: 

“For  the  last  five  years  I  have  had 
nothing  but  OREGON  Chain  on 
my  saws,  which  I  use  in  taking 
timber  from  my  woodlot. 

“I  have  never  had  any  trouble 
with  OREGON  Chain.  It  is  a 
good  all  around  cutting  chain, 
and  easy  for  me  to  file  and  give 
good  care. 

“1  get  good  service  from  my 
OREGON  Chain  dealer,  too.” 


upm 


OREGON  Chipper  Chain 
Saves  Time ,  Money,  Work 

•  Genuine  OREGON  Chipper  Chain  gives  farmers  a  lot  of  advantages  on  their 
chain  saws,  regardless  of  make  or  model.  It's  fast  and  smooth  in  the  cut;  easy  to 
file  right;  holds  its  edge;  stands  up  to  hard  use;  is  liberally  guaranteed  by  the 
world’s  leading  cutting  chain  manufacturer. 

•  When  you  buy  a  new  saw  .  .  .  when  you  replace  a  worn  chain,  ask  your  dealer 
for  genuine  OREGON  Chipper  Chain.  Look  for  the  name  “OREGON”  on  every 
cutter,  the  big  “O”  on  the  package.  You’ll  get  more  production,  greater  economy, 
save  time  and  work. 


With  this  fenced  three-fourth-acre  pond,  and  diversion  ditch,  (left)  Mil- 
burn  McElwain  of  Randolph,  N.  Y.,  can  ivork  his  hill  land  earlier  than  ever 
before.  At  right,  Frank  Cross,  Mansfield,  N.  Y.,  dairy  farmer,  looks  over 
his  newly  fenced ,  and  better  protected,  woodlot  unth  Homer  Stennett, 

local  SCS  representative. 
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Maintain  The  Extra  "GO!”  Built 

Into  Your  OREGON  Chipper  Chain 

1.  Have  your  saw  chain,  bar  and  sprocket  serviced 
where  you  see  the  OREGON  Task  Force  Service  Sign 
displayed. 

2.  Write  factory  or  see  your  dealer  for  your  free  copy 
of  OREGON  Service  and  Maintenance  Instruction 
for  Chains,  Bars  and  Sprockets. 

OMARK  Industries, Inc. -OREGON  Saw  Chain  Corp. 

9701  S.  E.  McLOUGHLIN  BOULEVARD,  PORTLAND  22,  OREGON 


SERVICE 


force 


task 
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NOW,  AT  LAST 


You  can  grow  bushels  of  delicious  golden  walnuts 
right  in  your  own  yard ,  anywhere  in  fhe  U.S.! 
STERN’S  New  Carpathian  Strain  of 


WINTER- 

HARDY 

ENGLISH 


WALNUT  TREES 


(Juglans  regia) 


Guaranteed  Hardy  at  20°  Below! 

Now  you  can  grow  your  own  delicious  walnuts  even 
if  you  live  in  the  coldest  northern  section  of  the  U.S.! 

— -  Stern’s  new  Carpathian  strain 

of  English  Walnut  Trees,  often 
called  Persian  Walnut,  thrive 
where  other  English  walnuts 
won’t  grow!  Bear  even  where 
winter  temperatures  drop  to 
almost  25°  below!  Produce 
bumper  crops  of  sweet  thin- 
shelled  “luxury”  walnuts  for- 
INJOY  home  grown  thin-  merly  grown  only  in  California! 

SHELLED  WALNUTS  ALL  RFAUTY  CWADF 

WINTER  LONG!  tncompara-  LIFETIME  BEAUTY,  SHADE 

ble  fresh  sweet  flavor  and  —AND  BUMPER  CROPS  OF 
{oodness!  Unbleached,  un-  BIG,  MEATY,  WALNUTS! 
treated,  untainted  with  ,  „  ,  „  .  ,  .  _ 

spray  residues-just  as  na-  A  few  dollars  invested  in  Stern  s 
ture  created  them!  Each  hardy  Carpathian  strain  English 
11/2-2"  in  diameter,  thin-  Walnut  Trees  pays  you  back  with 

■mea t Y^i u  s  f  °l !  ke  0,1  luxury ’  a  lifetime  of  shade  and  beauty- 
walnuts  you  buy  in  stores!  plus  all  the  nutritious  walnuts  you 
and  your  family  can  eat,  year 
after  year,  for  life!  So  easy  to  grow!  Almost  100% 
trouble-free.  Need  little  or  no  care.  Grow  40-50  ft.  high, 
with  strong  trunk,  smooth  silver-gray  bark,  glossy  green 
foliage.  Produce  up  to  150  lbs.  of  nuts  a  year  when 
mature  so  you  may  even  sell  some— enjoy  extra  income, 
without  labor!  You  don’t  even  have  to  pick  the  nuts! 

When  ripe,  husks  split  open  and  walnuts  drop  to  the 
ground! 

Why  HOME-CROWN  Walnuts  Are  Such  Nutritious ,  Healthful  Food 

Nature’s  most  perfect  food— “packaged”  by  na¬ 
ture  herself  to  keep  fresh  and  pure  indefinitely! 

Contain  more  food  value  per  pound  than  meat, 
grain  or  fruit.  Walnut  protein  closely  resembles 
the  protein  of  milk,  and  like  milk  is  very  easy  to 
digest.  Fine  source  of  unsaturated  fatty  acids, 
better  for  you  than  animal  fqts.  Home  grown 
walnuts  are  most  healthful  of  all,  because  they 
are  untainted  with  spray  residues,  unbleached— 
not  treated  with  sulphuric  acid  or  other  chemi¬ 
cals,  as  store-bought  walnuts  frequently  are. 

Enjoy  them  year  'round  just  as  they  come  off  the 
tree,  and  in  delicious,  healthful  salads,  ice  cream, 


You  don’t  even 
have  to  reach  up 
to  pick  these 
walnuts!  When 
ripe,  husks  split 
open  and  they 
drop  to  the 
ground. 


«  :-:-y 
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SUPPLY  OF  THIS  RARE  NEWSTRAIN  EXTREMELY  LIMITED 
BE  AMONG  THE  FIRST  TO  OWN  THEM  -  ORDER  NOW! 

Finest  No.  1  Quality  Trees 

EtKhS3.75  2  for*7  5  for  6  10 for *30 

All  prices  postpaid  .  SEND  CHECK  OR  MONEY  ORDER 

For  faster,  heavier  crops,  plant  2  or  more  trees  for 
cross-pollination.  Easy  growing  directions  enclosed. 

Stern's  Nurseries  G,ov^^,lnewa' 

Specialists  in  Rare  and  Choice  Trees,  Plants  &  Flowers 
desserts,  sandwiches,  nut  breads,  nut  burgers,  --supply  extremely  limited  -  mail  coupon  TODAY!-; 

Stern's  Nurseries,  Grove  R,  Geneva,  New  York 


wholesome  candies! 

FALL  IS  IDEAL  PLANTING  TIME- 
GUARANTEED  TO  GROW  OR  MONEY  BACK 

Each  vigorous  young  tree  is  IVi  — 2  ft.  tall,  extremely 
hardy.  Will  produce  abundant,  ever-increasing 
crops  year  after  year,  for  life!  Guaranteed  to  grow, 
or  send  us  a  card  for  free  replacement  or  money  back. 

- IMPORTANT! - 

Do  not  confuse  Stern's  rare  new  Carpathian-strain 
English  Walnut  tree  with  the  common  Black  Wal¬ 
nut,  whose  roots  are  toxic  to  many  plants.  Stern’s 
ENGLISH  Walnuts  are  completely  non-toxic. 


Check 
Here 

□  One 
$3.75 

□  Two 

.  $7.00 

□  Five 

$10.00  Name _ 

•  □  Ten 

$30.00  Address. 
I  All  Prices 
t  Postpaid  City _ 


Please  send  me  Stern’s  Carpathian-strain  I 
English  Walnut  Trees  as  checked  below.  I 
They  must  grow  or  I  get  free  replace-  • 


ment  or  my  money  back! 

I  enclose  □  cash,  □  check  or 
□  money  order  for  total  $ _ 


-State- 


BLUE  SPRUCE 

5i'3.,s 


r 


COLORADO:  excellent  5  year 
transplants,  8  to  12  in.  tall 
Blue-green  to  marvelous  blue 
color.  Compact  and  sturdy. 


Postpaid  at  planting  time , 


MUSSER  FORESTS, 


FREE  Evergreen  Catalog 


Indiana.  Pa. 


BOX  20  J 


FRUIT  TREES,  STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY 
AND  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS 


Nut  and  Shade  Trees,  Dwarf  Apple 
Trees  on  Mailing  Number  9,  7,  2,  I 
Root. stocks.  Grape  Vines,  Flowering 
Shrubs,  Evergreens.  Plant  this  Fall! 
grower  prices.  Highest  quality,  best 
Complete  line  at  LOW  direct-from- 
/arieties,  dependable  service,  one  of 
America’s  oldest  nurseries.  Write 
__  today  for  Free  60-page  Catalog. 
Bounmul  Ridge  Nurseries,  Box  R927,  Princess  Anne  Md. 

GrowYmo  Own  GERANIUMS 

It’s  Easy  with  for 

Burpee  <& AC 

1  SEEDS  MMF 


Enjoy  these  enormous  flowers 
in  lovely  mixed  colors — indoors 
almost  all  year  round;  outdoors 
^allsummer.  Send  Dime  Today. 
'  Burpee’ s  Seed  Catalog  FREE. 
W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

375  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 


FRUIT 

TREES 

FREE 


Write  for  big  FREE  Catalog. 
Stock  Northern  grown  on  600 
acres  in  Dansville.  Fruit  Trees, 
Berries,  Shrubs,  Bulbs,  Roses. 
Everything  guaranteed.  Free  gifts 
for  early  orders.  Our  73rd  year. 

MALONEY  BROS.N  U  RSER  Y  CO. 
41  Circle  Road,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


- FRUIT  GROWERS! — 

We  Specialize  in  all  leading  commer¬ 
cial  varieties  of  Standard  and  Dwarf 
FRUIT  TREES.  It  will  pay  you  to  get 
our  circular  and  prices  before  you 
make  this  fall’s  planting. 

MAYO  BROS.  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Fairport,  N.Y. 


TREES 


LOW  AS 

20c 


PEACH 
and 

APPLE 

Cherries,  pears,  plums,  nut  trees,  strawberriee.  blue¬ 
berries.  dwarf  fruit  trees.  Grapevines  10c.  Shrubs, 
evergreens,  shade  trees,  roses  2oc  up.  Quality  stock 
can’t  be  sold  lower.  Write  for  FREE  color  catalog  and 
$2  FREE  bonus  information.  TENNESSEE  NUR¬ 
SERY  CO..  BOX  16,  CLEVELAND.  TENNESSEE 
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END  GUTTER  CLEANING 

NUISANCE  | 

C  p  C  C  brochure  tolls  and  I 
r  ft  L  L  shows  how  low-cost  ! 
GUTTER  GUARD  will  [ 

save  you  money  .  .  .  spare  ■ 

you  many  hours  of  messy,  I 

hazardous  work  .  .  .  insure  | 
100%  roof  drainage  effi-  * 
eiency  the  year  round.  | 
GUTTER  GUARD  keeps 

out  leaves,  twigs,  buds,  I 
pine  needles,  bird  nests,  debris.  Rust-resistant  . 
3  ft.  sections  cover  full  length  of  gutters.  Comes  I 

in  4  widths.  Fits  all  wood  and  metal  gutter  I 

types  including  copper  and  aluminum.  LOW  I 

’FACTORY-TO-YOU”  FRIGES.  Just  send  name  j 


and  address  on  postcard, 
salesman  will  call. 


No  obligation  —  no 


MERIDAN  CO., 
Dept.  G-631, 


I 

366  Madison  Ave.,  I 

New  York  17,  N.  Y.  I 
I 


BUY  WHOLESALE 

Resell  At  Big  Profits! 

Sell  nationally  advertised,  branded  merchandise. 
Famous-make  Electrical  Appliances,  Aluminumware, 
Housewares,  Watches,  Clocks,  Rings,  Costume  Jewelry, 
Sporting  Goods,  Dry  Goods,  Dishes,  Luggage, 
Clothing,  Silverware,  Tools,  Toys,  Gifts,  etc.  You 
will  build  a  profitable  repeat  business  too. 
WRITE  TODAY. 

Send  For  Free  1958  Color  Catalog 

LISTING  OVER  1001  ITEMS 

Space  On  Front  Cover  For 
Your  Name  And  Address. 


MERIT 

Dept.  RNY-6,  611 


HOME  PRODUCTS  CO.,  INC. 
Manhattan  Ave.,  Brooklyn  22,  N.  Y. 


EVERGREENS 


CHRISTMAS  TREES 
and  ORNAMENTALS 


Seedlings  and  Transplants-direct  from  grow¬ 
ers  at  planting  time.  Many  varieties  of  Pine, 

Spruce,  Fir,  etc.  Quality  stock  at  low  prices. 

SUNCREST  EVERGREEN  NURSERIES 

Box  305  -  B  Homer  City,  Pa.  |  _ 


Free 
CATALOGUE 
and 

PLANTING 

GUIDE 


Really  " Mushrooming ”  Business 


(Continued  from  Page  539) 

preparing  synthetic  or  artificial  com¬ 
posts  from  various  combinations  of 
hay,  straw  and  crushed  corn  cobs. 
These  bulk  ingredients  are  supple¬ 
mented  with  such  materials  as  poul¬ 
try  manure,  brewers’  grains,  wheat 
bran,  cottonseed  meal,  alfalfa  meal 
or  commercial  preparations,  such  as 
Agrinite,  All-in-One  and  Acto.  Cer¬ 
tain  chemicals  are  also  added  includ¬ 
ing  calcium  cyanamide  or  ammonium 
nitrate,  muriate  of  potash  and  gyp¬ 
sum. 


Building 


a  Compost  Pile 


NEW  DURHAM 


EVERBEARING  RED  RASPBERRY  PLANTS:  $8.00- 
100;  TAYLOR:  $8.00-100  Postpaid.  Extra  Nice. 

MAC  DOWELL  BERRY  FARM, 
BALLSTON  LAKE,  N.  Y.  Phone:  UP  7-5515 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal .  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Although  there  are  different  prob¬ 
lems  to  overcome  in  the  proper  com¬ 
posting  of  horse  manure  or  synthetic 
composts,  the  general  procedure  is 
to  build  a  compost  pile  6-10  feet  wide 
and  5-6  feet  high  so  that  the  sides 
are  compact  and  the  center  loose. 
The  object  is  to  build  up  and  retain 
a  water  content  of  70-75  per  cent 
while  at  the  same  time  providing 
adequate  air  for  aerobic  decompo¬ 
sition.  Heat  is  generated  in  the  pile 
by  a  thriving  population  of  molds 
and  bacteria  which  convert  certain 
carbon  and  nitrogen  compounds  into 
forms  utilizable  for  the  later  nutri¬ 
tion  of  the  mushrooms,  e.g.,  sugars, 
dextrins,  hemicelloses  and  microbial 
protein.  Supplementation  of  the  bulk 
ingredients  of  the  pile  is  usually 
necessary  from  the  standpoints  of 
both  nourishment  for  the  microflora 
of  the  pile  and  eventually  for  the 
mushroom  itself.  A  helpful  rule-of- 
thumb  is  to  supplement  the  pile  to 
1.5  per  cent  nitrogen  on  a  dry  weight 
basis  before  composting  begins  by 
using  various  combinations  of  the 
supplements  and  nitrogen-containing 
chemicals  listed  in  the  preceding 
paragraph.  It  is  usually  sufficient  to 
turn  the  pile  three  or  four  times  at 
intervals  of  three  or  four  days  so  as 
to  accomplish  thorough  mixing,  to 
allow  for  proper  watering,  and  to 
provide  aeration.  During  the  turning, 
heat  and  ammonia  are  lost.  This  is 
not  advantageous  but  it  must  be  ac¬ 
cepted.  As  the  temperature  in  the 
pile  rises  to  160-180  degrees  F..  cer¬ 
tain  desirable  chemical  changes  take 
place  resulting  in  the  production  of 
gums  and  caramelized  carbohydrates. 
As  composting  proceeds,  the  com¬ 
post  becomes  progressively  darker, 
more  pliable,  and  water-retentive, 
and  a  strong  odor  of  ammonia  should 
be  noticeable. 

The  Compost  Is  Then  Pasteurized 

This  compost  may  harbor  certain 
animal  pests  and  fungi  which  could 
be  harmful  to  the  mushroom  crop. 
Thei’e  are  also  further  chemical  and 
biochemical  changes  necessary  be¬ 
fore  the  compost  will  be  ideal  for 
the  mushroom.  Consequently  the 
compost  is  now  filled  uniformly  into 
wooden  trays  or  onto  shelves  and 
the  compost  is  subjected  to  aerobic 
pasteurization.  This  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  effectively  by  3-4  days  of  tem¬ 
peratures  within  the  range  of  ISO- 
142  degrees  F.  Pasteurization  may 
be  stopped  when  there  is  no  longer 
any  free  ammonia  detectable.  The 
compost  at  this  stage  is  usually  uni¬ 
formly  dark,  moist  and  tender,  with 
some  white  flecking  due  to  the 
growth  of  particular  molds  which 
were  favored  by  the  environment 
during  the  pasteurization.  This  com¬ 
post  has  a  pleasant  odor  with  no  trace 
of  ammonia  and  when  the  compost  is 
squeezed  in  the  hand  there  is  no 
greasiness.  The  pH  is  usually  7.5-8.0. 
This  compost  is  now  ready  for  the 
planting  of  the  spawn. 

Spawn — What  It  Is  and  How  Handled 

Spawn  is  the  growth  of  mushroom 
mycelium  on  a  special  substrate.  It 
is  produced  by  professional  spawn- 
makers  practically  all  of  whom  are 
located  in  Chester  County,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Spawnmaking  requires  con¬ 
siderable  knowledge,  skill  and  special 


equipment  so  that  very  few  mush- 
rom  growers  attempt  to  make  their 
own.  The  spawn  consists  of  a  pure 
culture  of  white,  thread-like  strands 
of  mycelium  which  constitutes  the 
vegetative  growth  of  the  fungus  in 
contrast  to  the  mushrooms  them¬ 
selves  which  are  reproductive  struc¬ 
tures.  This  vegetative  growth  will  de¬ 
velop  on  a  number  of  substrates  and 
so  there  are  grain  spawns  (rye, 
wheat,  and  kafir  corn),  tobacco  stem 
spawn,  manure  spawn,  and  several 
other  minor  types. 

This  spawn  is  planted,  either 
broadcast  or  deliberately  in  small 
pieces,  in  the  specially  decomposed 
and  pasteurized  compost  after  it  has 
cooled.  The  spawn  grows  rather 
rapidly  through  a  good  compost  at 
temperatures  of  70-75  degrees  F. 
The  surface  of  the  compost  should 
be  kept  moist.  The  temperature  is 
gradually  lowered  to  60-65  degrees 
F.  and  after  about  two  weeks  the 
trays  or  beds  of  compost  are  usually 
ready  to  case  or  cover  with  one  inch 
of  moist  sterilized  loam  soil. 

“Breaks”  in  the  Mushroom  Bed 

This  casing  layer  is  kept  moist 
without  permitting  the  soil  to  seal. 
In  another  three  weeks  the  first 
“break”  of  mushrooms  is  produced. 
Subsequent  breaks  follow  at  about 
10-day  intervals.  The  beds  should 
be  sprinkled  lightly  as  frequently  as 
necessary  to  maintain  a  moist  sur¬ 
face.  Obviously  more  water  is  need¬ 
ed  when  the  beds  are  in  heavy  pro¬ 
duction  or  when  conditions  favor 
rapid  evaporation.  The  beds  should 
be  “trashed”  periodically  to  remove 
stumps  of  old,  dead  or  diseased  mush¬ 
rooms  although  certain  fungicides 
and  insecticides  have  reduced  the 
necessity  for  careful  trashing.  Good 
production  may  be  expected  for  about 
two  months,  after  which  time  there 
are  fewer  and  fewer  mushrooms.  Two 
pounds  of  cut  mushrooms  per  square 
foot  of  growing  surface  is  considered 
to  be  a  good  yield.  In  practice, 
yields  vary  from  1-4  pounds  per 
square  foot. 

Mushrooms  of  best  quality  are 
produced  in  an  environment  of  fresh 
air  having  a  temperature  of  55-60 
degrees  F.  and  a  relative  humidity 
of  80-90  per  cent.  Under  these  con¬ 
ditions  a  mushroom  develops  from 
a  “pinhead”  to  harvestable  size  in 
about  one  week.  In  this  country  it 
is  customary  to  pick  the  mushrooms 
while  the  veil  is  still  tight.  If  there 
is  not  gentle  circulation  of  fresh 
air,  the  mushrooms  develop  long, 
spindly  stems  and  small  caps. 

Many  improvements  have  been 
made  in  mushroom  culture  in  recent 
years  and  research  now  in  progress 
in  this  country  and  in  Europe  may 
be  expected  to  reveal  additional  in¬ 
formation  by  which  mushroom  grow¬ 
ers  can  obtain  greater  yields  at  lower 
costs. 


Those  who  are  fond  enough  of 
their  plants  to  talk  to  them  are  usu¬ 
ally  the  ones  who  get  the  loveliest 
blooms  and  foliage.  Even  “spiritless” 
things  respond  to  loving  care. 

fAHM  mmmt 


‘1  want  an  electric  fence  and  a  couple 
of  ‘No  Hunting ’  signs!” 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


FARM  WORK  SHOP 


BY  B.  K.  SOMMERS 


Termite  Control 

Our  farm  house  is  brick  on  a  field 
stone  foundation;  the  mortar  in  the 
foundation  is  a  little  crumbly  in 
spots — cellar  under  most  of  house 
with  no  means  of  access  to  portion 
where  there  is  no  cellar. 

I  have  found  termites  in  the  yard 
at  an  old  tree  stump  not  yet  dug  out; 
also  behind  the  house  in  some  boards 
left  on  ground  beside  foundation 
where  an  old  porch  was  torn  down; 
and,  worst  of  all,  for  the  last  couple 
of  years  the  winged  ones  have  come 
out  through  the  wainscoting  around 
the  bay  window  in  the  living  room 
inside  of  the  house  at  flying 
season. 

Is  there  anything  I  can  do  to  con¬ 
trol,  or  better,  exterminate  the 
pests?  I  understand  commercial  ter¬ 
mite  exterminators  are  expensive. 
I  would  appreciate  any  informa¬ 
tion  to  enable  me  to  do  it  myself 
if  that  is  at  all  possible,  m.  d. 

Termites  are  related  to  the  ant 
family  and  work  only  under  con¬ 
cealment.  The  damage  they  create 
is  frequently  found  only  after  it  has 
become  very  extensive.  For  example, 
a  sound-looking  timber  may  be 
thoroughly  hollowed  out  by  termites, 
but  there  are  no  external  signs  of 
their  work.  One  can  check  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  termite  damage  by  inserting 
a  long-bladed  knife  or  ice  pick  into 
the  timber.  If  the  timber  is  hollow, 
there  are  termites.  One  of  the  com¬ 
mon  signs  of  termites  is  a  number 
of  vine-like  appearing  runways  at¬ 
tached  to  masonry  at  a  point  between 
the  ground  and  the  framework  of  a 
building.  These  runways  are  enclosed 
bridges  built  by  the  termite  to  main¬ 
tain  their  concealment  from  natural 
light.  Termite  control  is  difficult 
once  they  become  established  unless 
you  remove  damaged  timber  and  re¬ 
place  with  treated  material  and  in¬ 
stall  termite  shields.  Consult  a  repu¬ 
table  contractor.  He  will  know  how 
to  install  reliable  termite  shields. 

The  insects  you  refer  to  do  not 
match  the  description  of  true  ter¬ 
mites.  The  usual  extermination  rou¬ 
tine  should  suffice  for  the  insects  you 
seem  to  have  trouble  with. 


I  agree  with  your  carpenter 
friends  that  ash  or  maple,  beech  or 
birch  would  not  be  suitable  for  floor 
joists.  It  is  not  only  difficult  to  cut 
and  fit  but  extremely  difficult  to 
nail,  unless  it  is  very  green.  But 
green  lumber  should  not  be  used 
under  any  circumstances.  Use  the 
hemlock  for  framing  members. 

The  basswood  would  not  be  as  good 
as  the  select  pine  for  siding.  Avoid 
using  hardwoods  except  for  inside 
trim  or  flooring. 


Gas  Fumes  in  Well  Water 

I  have  a  drilled  well,  which  is  97 
feet  deep,  and  a  shallow  well  pump. 
There  are  24  feet  of  brass  pipe  in 
the  well.  The  water  supply  is  plenti¬ 
ful  I  have  a  1,000-gallon  gasoline 
tank  in  the  ground  about  40  feet 
from  the  well.  There  are  gas  fumes 
in  the  water  and  we  cannot  drink 
the  water  unless  it  stands  at  least 
overnight  in  an  open  container.  The 
gas  company  driver  checked  the  tank 
for  a  possible  leak  but  found  it  was 
okay.  l.  j.  m. 

If  there  is  some  certainty  the 
gasoline  storage  tank  does  not  leak, 
there  may  be  the  possibility  that 
enough  gasoline  is  spilled  during  the 
filling  operation  to  cause  the 
trouble.  A  concrete  slab  several  feet 
wide  at  the  point  where  the  fill  pipe 
projects  out  of  the  ground  might 
be  of  help.  The  surface  of  the  slab 
should  be  “dished”  to  keep  spilled 
gasoline  from  draining  off  to  the 
earth  (it  will  evaporate  in  a  short 
time).  The  joist  between  the  fill 
pipe  and  the  concrete  should  be 
sealed  with  asphalt  mastic. 


Insulating  Water  Line 

Our  house  is  900  feet  on  a  hill 
above  our  spring.  We  have  one-inch 
plastic  pipe.  About  160  feet  from 
the  pump  at  the  spring  there  is  a 
sluiceway  where  surface  water  cross¬ 
es  the  pipe.  Every  year  after  a 
sevei'e  cold  spell  this  freezes  down 
and  freezes  our  pipe.  What  can  we 
do?  The  pipe  is  six  feet  under 
ground.  h.  k.  t. 

One  possible  remedy  for  your 
problem  is  to  enclose  the  pipe  in  a 
wooden  box  about  12  feet  long,  or 
whatever  length  is  necessary  to  ex¬ 
tend  several  feet  beyond  the  sluice¬ 
way  in  both  directions.  Pack  the  box 
full  of  mica  pellets  for  insulation. 
The  box  will  last  almost  indefinitely 
if  buried  several  feet  deep. 


Enclosing  a  Vent  Stack 

In  a  recent  Farm  Work  Shop 
column,  I  noted  A.  S.’  question  re¬ 
garding  a  vent  stack  and  wondered 
if  The  Rural  New  Yorker  readers 
might  be  interested  in  the  solution 
I  found  for  that  problem. 

I  had  to  locate  my  vent  stack  be¬ 
tween  the  toilet  and  washstand,  about 
two  feet  from  the  wall.  Against  the 
wall  I  ran  a  1%-in.  galvanized  pipe 
which  vented  the  washbowl,  connect¬ 
ing  to  the  stack  under  the  floor 
upstairs.  The  stack  and  pipe  were 
each  encased  with  wood  and  sheet- 
rock,  and  a  ledge  was  built  between 
them  a  little  above  the  top  of  the 
washstand.  The  exterior  surface,  to¬ 
wards  the  toilet,  was  covered  from 
the  ledge  to  the  floor  with  sheet- 
x’ock.  Two  glass  shelves  and  a 
chrome-plated  towel  rod  were  fitted 
between  the  columns  and  then  all 
exposed  surfaces  were  tiled  along 
with  the  remainder  of  the  bathroom. 
The  pipe  joints  and  connections  are 
still  accessible  inside  the  washstand 
cupboard.  a.  j.  w. 


BETTER  TO  BE  SAFE 


Lumber  for  Barn  and  Home 

I  am  planning  to  build  both  a  new 
barn  and  a  new  house.  I  plan  to  cut 
my  own  logs  and  have  them  sawed. 
I  have  plenty  of  hard  wood — oak, 
maple,  beech,  birch  and  basswood, 
also  some  hemlock.  I  can  buy  pine, 
averaging  1,000  bd.  ft.  per  tree,  for 
$22  per  thousand.  What  I  would  like 
to  know  is  if  I  can  use  a  consider 
able  amount  of  hardwood  in  the  two 
buildings.  In  Ralph  R.  Chambers’ 
recent  article  on  oak  in  The  Rural 
New  Yorker  he  mentions  using  oak 
for  floor  joists.  Any  carpenters  I 
have  talked  to  say  “no.”  Also, 
would  the  basswood  be  suitable  for 
the  covering  for  the  house  or  would 
it  be  better  to  buy  the  pine  and  use 
the  best  for  siding?  h.  h.  c. 

October  5,  1957 
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He  was  painting  happily 
Till  he  took  a  spill 
‘Cause  his  flimsy  scaffolding 
Just  didn’t  fit  the  bill. 

Beth  Wilcoxson 


ELMER  JOHNSON 


I  chose  RlltO  again 
for  two  reasons!” 

1.  LOW  COST  2.  GREATER  STRENGTH 


“I  get  a  lot  of  compliments  on 
my  big  new  Rilco  machine  shed,” 
says  Elmer  Johnson,  “and  when 
visitors  see  my  sturdy  Rilco  barn, 
and  learn  it’s  15  years  old,  they 
can  see  why  I  bought  Rilco  twice.” 
Rilco  glued -laminated  rafters 
make  the  strongest,  best  looking 
farm  buildings  money  can  buy. 
Yet  the  cost,  as  Mr.  Johnson  dis¬ 


covered,  is  as  low  as  any  type  of 
building  on  the  market.  The  Type 
50  Utility  Building  is  a  great  fa¬ 
vorite.  Roomy,  post-free  interior 
space  lets  you  change  it  around 
for  many  different  uses  .  .  .  ma¬ 
chine  shed,  grain  storage,  barn, 
hog  or  poultry  house,  or  whatever 
you  need.  Mail  coupon  below  for 
information. 


For  your  protection 
ond  convenience,  sold  only 
through  your 
local  lumber  dealer. 


RIUO 


GLUED 

LAMINATED 

RAFTERS 


RILCO  LAMINATED  PRODUCTS,  Inc. 

Dept.  601c,  155  Washington  St.,  Newark.  New  Jersey 

•  Please  send  new  free  Rilco  Barn  Catalog  and  information 
on  following  farm  buildings: 

□  Two-Story  Barns  □  One-Story  8arns  □  Machine  Sheds  □  Hog  and  Poultry  Houses 

Name _ _ _ 


1 


Address. 
Town _ 


_ State _ 


FREE  delivery 


FIRESTONE  tractor 

TIRES 

Special  Lowest 

WHOLESALE  PRICES 

Fresh  Stock 
Factory  Guaranteed 

No  Seconds 

Write  for  Prices 

We  are  wholesale  tire 
dealers  and  cater  to 
farm  trade.  Save 
money  on  car,  truck 
and  tractor  tires. 

★ 

SPECIFY  SIZE,  PLY  &  TREAD  DESIGN 
Please  Print 

EMPIRE  TIRE  CO. 

2564  Bedford  Ave.  Brooklyn  26,  N.  Y. 


Champion 
Open  Center 


SAVE  30£ 


ON  GUARANTEED 
IROTARY  TRACTORS 


Olrect  factory-ta-you  orica.  lowatt 
Mow*  Lowo  •  Haul*  in  the  field.  High  duality  machine. 
Scythe*  •  Roller  All  *teel  construction.  ModoUfren* 
Sulky  •  Spray*  2*  i  to  3’  j  HP.  Engines  used: 

Mulch*'  Briggs  A  Stratton.  Clinton  and 

Af.  B  r  .  Kohler.  Extra  big  Goodyear  tires, 
AC  Power  Generator  Reverse  and  full  differential.  Auto. 
Plows  Snow  matic  clutch.  Power  take-off.  N»»' 
Cut*  Wood  tionwide  acclaim.  Act  now.  10  day 
free  trial.  Absolutely  no  rfik>  > 

CULTILLER  MFG.  CO.. 

162-C  CHURCH  ST., 

NEW  BRUNSWICK.  N.  J. 


WHISKEY  BARRELS.  50  Gallon,  fresh  emptied. 
White  Oak  Charred.  $4  each,  2  for  $7.50,  10  for  $35. 
F.O.B.  South  Norwalk.  Special  prices  on  larger  quanti¬ 
ties.  Write  today.  STEPHEN  J.  REYNOLDS,  for¬ 
merly  Stephen  J.  Reynolds  Distillery.  South  Norwalk, 
Connecticut. 


PUMPS  300  GALS,  per  hour 

Needs  No  Electric  Motor  or  Gas  Engine 
Power.  Lifts  Water  6  Ft. 

When  water  gets  into 
your  cellar,  or  you  want 
to  drain  out  a  pool,  vat, 
cistern,  excavation,  boat, 
don't  break  your  back 
hand-pumping  or  bailing. 

Just  connect  your  garden 
hose  to  nearby  water 
faucet  and  free  end  to 
intake  side  of  SPEEDY 
DRAINER.  Connect  another  length  of  hose  to 
discharge  side,  turn  on  -faucet,  and  SPEEDY 
DRAINER  will  pump  out  water  at  the  rate  of 
300  gallons  per  hour;  right  down  to  the 
bottom.  This  precision-made,  all  brass,  siphon 
pump  has  no  moving  parts  to  wear,  jam  or 
rust.  It's  priceless  when  you  need  it,  yet  costs 
only  ^$2.9S  postpaid.  Plus  postal  charges  if 

MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE 

366  Madison  Ave. 
New  York  17,  N.  Y.„ 


MERIDIAN  CO. 
Dept.  D-631 
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STOP  SILAGE  WASTE 


COVER  AND  LINE 
SILOS  WITH  TOUGH 
WATERPROOF 


SISALKRAFT 

PAPERS  OR  PLASTICS 


Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 
New  Way  Without  Surgery 

Science  Finds  Healing  Substance  That  Does  Both — 
Relieves  Pain — Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (Special)  —  For  the 
first  time  science  has  found  a  new 
healing  substance  with  the  astonish¬ 
ing  ability  to  shrink  hemorrhoids 
and  to  relieve  pain— without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently 
relieving  pain,  actual  reduction 
(shrinkage)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all  — results  were 
so  thorough  that  sufferers  made 


astonishing  statements  like  “Piles 
have  ceased  to  be  a  problem!" 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  (Bio-Dyne*)  — discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  H.*  At  your 
druggist.  Money  back  guarantee. 

•Beg.  U.  8.  Pat.  Off. 


543 


Dairymen/ 

Bring  back  “burned-up”  pastures  fast . . 


Top-dress  now  with 

Du  Pont 

NuGreen 

FERTILIZER  COMPOUND 

Nitrogen  top  dressing  with  Du  Pont  “NuGreen”  will  help 
you  bring  back  pastures  lost  because  of  the  dry  summer. 

It  will  also  improve  protein  content  of  the  grass  and 
help  extend  the  grazing  season. 

You  save  time  and  labor  with  “NuGreen”  because 
there  is  less  to  handle  and  haul — it’s  45%  nitrogen.  One 
or  two  80-lb.  bags  of  Du  Pont  “NuGreen”  per  acre  sup¬ 
plies  36  to  72  lbs.  of  actual  nitrogen. 

Ask  your  local  supplier  for  Du  Pont  “NuGreen”  today. 


mm  NuGreen 


REG.  u.  S.  PAT.  Off- 


FERTILIZER  COMPOUND 


BETTER  THINGS  FOR  BETTER  L I  V I  N  G  . . .  TH  R  O  U  G  H  CHEMISTRY 


DRAINS  cellars,  cisterns,  wash  tubs ; 

IRRIGATES  -  CIRCULATES  -  SPRAYS 


Pumps  3.000  GPH ;  450  GPH  80'  high;  or 
1.S00  GPH  from  25'  well.  Use  Vo  to  %  HP 
moior.  Coupling  Included  free.  1"  in¬ 
let ;  outlet.  Stainless  steel  shaft. 

Won’t  rust  or  ciog: .  $7.95 

Heavy  Duty  Ball-Bearing  Pump 
Up  to  7.500  GPH:  or  3.000  GPH 
from  25'  well.  1:4"  inlet;  1"  out¬ 
let  $12.95.  Postpaid  if  cash  with  order.  Don't  delay — 
send  for  yours  tooav;  MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE. 
LABAWCO  PUMPS  BelleMead  193.  New  Jersey 


nn  Attic 


BUY  WHOLESALE 

Appliances,  tools,  housewares,  sporting  goods,  watches, 
etc.  Save  up  to  40%  on  your  own  purchases.  Resell  at 
a  profit.  Send  postcard  for  free  catalog  and  wholesale 
price  list.  Brand  Names,  Dept.  B,  Tonawanda,  N..Y. 

- -  POST  YOUR  LAND!  - 

NEW  LOW  PRICES!  1 2"x  1 2"  Tough  Card  Signs: 
50,  $6;  100,  $10.  Linen:  25,  $12.  Name  and  address 
$2  extra.  BRAYER  PRESS,  Dept.  N.  Y„  51  LENOX 
STREET.  ROCHESTER  II,  N.  Y. _ 

-  KODACHROME  PROCESSING  - 

8  mnt  roll  or  35  mm  20  exp.  $1.25.  Prompt  Service. 
Write  for  mailer  and  prices.  COLOR  PIX, 
DEPT.  Y.  CPO  BOX  30,  KINGSTON,  N.  Y. 


VETERINARY 

PRODUCTS 

DIRECT  toYOU 


All  the  latest  effective  treatments 
employed  by  leading  veterinarians 
and  herdsmen.  Discounts  available 
on  quantity  shipments. 

Write  today  for  your  FREE 
Veterinary  Catalog. 


ANCHOR  SERUM  CO.ofind.mc. 

NEW  JERSEY  BRANCH 

P.  O.  Box  464-A  CAMDEN  1,  N.  J,. 


STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  BLDGS. 

FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 

SECTIONAL  UTILITY  BLOCS. 
AND  GARAGES 

Easily  erected  •Quick  Delivery 
Shipped  anywhere  •  Send  for  folder 

COOPER  CO. 
Hackensack,  N.  J. 


JOHN 

301  2nd  St., 

DEALERS 


WANTED 


Hay  Mulch  on  Clay  Soils 


FROM  ITS  GARDEN  CHAMPION 

M.  T.  Blanchard’s  account  of  his 
poor  experience  with  hay  mulch  on 
clay  soils  in  the  Sept.  21  issue  of 
The  Rural  New  Yorker  desei’ves 
comment.  There  are  now  thousands 
of  gardeners  using  my  mulch  meth¬ 
od.  I  have  had  many,  many  letters 
of  appreciation,  and  some  700  people 
have  actually  come  to  our  small  place 
to  express  their  gratitude  to  me  for 
freeing  them  from  garden  drudgery. 
I  have  spoken  to  thousands  of  people 
from  Boston  to  Cincinnati,  and  those 
who  have  heard  me,  or  read  my 
book,  and  who  are  trying  the  method 
are  full  of  enthusiasm  for  it.  It  would 
probably  be  surprising  to  Mr.  Blanch¬ 
ard  to  know  how  many  of  them  have 
clayey  soils  and  how  mulch,  even 
the  first  year,  has  benefited  both 
soil  and  crops.  Neighbors  of  mine 
have  clay  soil,  too,  and  they  are 
very  much  pleased,  if  surprised,  with 
their  very  good  results  from  hay 
mulch. 

Here  are  two  typical  reports  from 
letters  I  constantly  receive: 

“We  have  just  completed  our  first 
years  with  heavy  mulching  and  are 
so  pleased  with  the  results  we  sim¬ 
ply  have  to  report  our  findings.  The 
soil  is  moist  and  loose;  you  can  poke 
your  finger  into  it  full  depth  any¬ 
time,  anywhere.  And  I  have  seen  the 
time  you  could  not  force  a  garden 
fork  into  that  clay  and  actually  had 
to  use  a  pick  to  get  started  digging. 
Wilson  &  Bess  Morse,  Blandford, 
Mass.” 

Another: 

“Following  the  method  outlined  in 
your  book,  I  covered  a  plot  of  the 
hardest  cement-like  soil  imaginable 
with  eight  inches  of  hay  early  this 
Spring.  Because  I  had  no  more  hay, 
the  rest  of  the  garden  remained  un¬ 
covered.  I  wish  you  could  see  the 
difference.  Although  I  did  not  do  it 
with  that  interest,  it  was  wonder¬ 
ful  to  have  a  comparison.  Originally 
!  the  soil  had  to  be  broken  with  a 
pick  and  grub  hoe  —  nothing  else 
would  do  it;  now  the  mulched  half 
is  soft,  moist  and  friable. 

“Also  for  the  first  time  in  15  years 
we  had  peas.  I  have  planted  them 
each  year  without  success,  and  this 
year,  certainly  an  unfavorable  one 
for  gardens,  I  had  peas  to  eat  and 
freeze.  —  Edith  E.  Reilly,  Shelton, 
Conn.” 

So,  people  with  clay  soils  would 
do  well  to  give  my  method  a  trial. 
It  is  important  to  note  that  Mrs. 
Reilly  had  success  with  peas  for  the 
first  time  this  year:  they  were  under 
hay  mulch.  I  do  not  know  why  it 
took  so  long  to  pull  the  hay  aside  in 
the  Blanchard  garden.  For  me — and 
I  am  neither  a  young  woman  nor 
particularly  sturdy — it  takes  only  a 
matter  of  minutes. 

There  are  dozens  of  kinds  of  weeds, 
and  mulch  defeats  all  except  those 
which  creep  underground,  like  witch 
grass  and  vetch.  1  have  used  hay  full 
of  weed  seeds  for  15  years,  and  no 
weeds  ever  come  through.  As  for 


mulch  not  outwitting  vetch,  I  can 
only  say  lhat  my  method  performs 
wonders,  not  miracles. 

Mulch  gardening  is  helping  the 
elderly,  the  incapacitated,  and  the 
busy  to  garden  more  easily  and  more 
successfully.  One  who  has  not  tried 
it,  reading  this  complaint,  might 
not  stop  to  consider  what  I  have 
tried  successfully  now  for  15  years 
Mr.  Blanchard  has  tried  only  as  many 
weeks.  Don’t  sell  hay  mulch  short  on 
clay  soils,  or  soils  of  any  kind.  It 
makes  thumbs  truly  green,  with 
never  an  aching  back.  Ruth  Stout 


FROM  CORNELLS  EXTENSION 
VEGETABLE  SPECIALIST 

You  certainly  have  run  into  a  real 
problem  in  connection  with  hay 
mulch  on  your  garden.  I  am  not  at 
all  surprised  about  it  because  your 
soil  is  so  much  different  from  Ruth 
Stout’s.  She  has  very  sandy  soil  that 
is  extremely  well-drained  and  where 
drouth  would  be  a  difficult  problem 
were  it  not  for  much 

Arthur  J.  Pratt 
Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FROM  SENECA  CO.,  N.  Y.,  COUNTY 
AGRICULTURAL  AGENT 

I  am  interested  in  Mr.  Blanchard’s 
comments  on  mulch  gardening.  There 
are  several  factors  which  should  be 
considered  in  this  part  of  the  country 
when  one  is  considering  the  use  of 
mulches:  (1)  type  of  crops  you  plan 
to  mulch;  (2)  the  soil  characteristics 
and  drainage;  (3)  the  material  with 
which  you  are  mulching  (hay,  saw¬ 
dust,  plastic);  (4)  the  fertility  of 
the  soil,  and  fertilizer  which  has 
been  used  on  the  soil  in  previous 
years. 

A  mulch  of  the  type  Mr.  Blanchard 
used  does  at  least  three  things,  all 
of  which  are  detrimental  to  early 
spring  crops  (which  he  has  found 
out):  (1)  it  does  not  let  the  soil  dry 
out  rapidly;  this  is  a  disadvantage 
in  the  Spring  but  usually  an  advan¬ 
tage  during  the  Summer;  (2)  it  keeps 
the  soil  cool  because  of  its  insulating 
qualities,  a  disadvantage  in  the 
Spring,  though  sometimes  an  advan¬ 
tage  in  Summer;  (3)  a  mulch  takes 
all  of  the  available  nitrogen  from  the 
soil  in  order  to  rot  itself;  therefore, 
plants  are  usually  starved  for  nitro¬ 
gen  as  reflected  in  the  pale  green  or 
yellow  color  of  their  foliage.  This 
can  be  corrected  through  the  use  of 
inorganic  nitrogen  fertilizer. 

Howard  C.  Bateman 

Waterloo,  N.  Y. 


It  is  the  province  of  knowledge  to 
speak,  and  it  is  the  privilege  of  wis¬ 
dom  to  learn.  —  O.  H.  Holmes,  The 
Poet  of  the  Breakfast  Table. 
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FARM  ISSUES: 

Local ,  State,  National 


Among  the  local  issues  proposed 
by  the  State  Farm  Bureau  for  dis¬ 
cussion  at  “kitchen  konferences” 
and  policy  development  meetings  in 
advance  of  the  annual  meeting  at 
Syracuse,  Nov.  17-19,  are  the  follow¬ 
ing:  Would  farm  taxes  be  more  equit¬ 
able  if  only  one  man  were  in  charge 
of  all  of  a  town's  assessments?  Does 
your  town  need  zoning?  Should  there 
be  changes  in  administration  of  pub¬ 
lic  welfare?  How  can  more  milk  be 
consumed  in  schools,  factories  and 
public  buildings7  Should  every-other- 
day  pick-up  of  bulk  milk  be  per¬ 
mitted  in  all  markets?  Shall  we  have 
county  sales  taxes  to  finance  schools? 
Does  the  town  need  a  public  dump? 

On  a  State  basis,  these  questions 
are  posed:  If  there  shall  be  a  re¬ 
apportionment  of  the  state  legisla¬ 
ture,  should  one  house  be  based 


Maine  Day 

Horizons  to  the  East,  painted  by 
Eos’  fingers, 

Herald  Helios’  fiery  run; 

And  bid  me  bestir  — 

Day  has  begun. 

Horizons  to  the  East  sparkle,  touched 
from  zenith 

By  Apollo’s  golden  love; 

And  give  me  pause  — 

God  is  above. 

Horizons  to  the  East  nestle  in 
Diana’s  arms 
As  Lights  of  Eternity 
Guide  me  to  rest  — 

Day  is  done. 

—  J.  Karter 


strictly  on  population  and  the  other 
on  area,  as  in  the  Federal  Congress? 
Do  you  favor  limiting  motor  vehicle 
and  motor  fuel  taxes  only  for  high¬ 
way  purposes?  How  can  town  and 
country  roads  be  best  maintained? 
Is  taxing  of  trucks  on  miles  traveled 
and  gross  weight  over  18,000  pounds 
sound  policy?  Should  pre-1957  Erwin 
roads  receive  state  aid  for  surface 
binder?  Should  a  litter-bug  law  be 
enacted?  Is  the  State’s  50-mile-per- 
liour  speed  limit  too  low?  Should 
convicted  speeders  have  licenses 
automatically  suspended  for  30  days? 


Should  workmen’s  compensation  in¬ 
surance  be  applied  to  farming?  j 
Should  unemployment  insurance? 
Should  New  York  State  pay  indemni¬ 
ties  on  brucellosis-infected  cattle?! 
Should  butter  be  sold  by  grade? 
What  merit  is  there  in  base  rating 
for  milk  pricing?  Should  more  money 
be  spent  on  milk  promotion?  Should 
state  grading  and  branding  laws  be 
rigidly  enforced?  Should  farmers 
work  closely  with  rod  and  gun  clubs? 
Should  there  be  limitation  on  the 
work  that  14/ 16-year-olds  can  per¬ 
form  on  farms?  Shall  the  State  sub¬ 
sidize  housing  for  seasonal  farm 
workers?  Are  strikes  solutions  to 
farm-income  problems? 

Suggested  topics  of  national  im¬ 
portance  include:  Should  farmers 
work  to  eliminate  all  subsidies  other 
than  those  essential  to  national  de¬ 
fense?  What  should  the  Federal 
Government’s  agricultural  program 
be?  Should  all  farm  products  be  ex¬ 
empt  from  marketing  quotas  when 
used  on  the  farm  where  produced? 
Do  you  favor  the  Government’s  limit¬ 
ing  production,  and  allocating  the 
right  to  produce?  Is  opportunity  in 
farming  best  maintained  by  compe¬ 
tition  in  an  economy  where  some 
fail  and  others  succeed?  Shall  there 
be  Federal  aid  for  school  construc¬ 
tion?  Should  government  services  be 
maintained  at  current  levels  or  be 
reduced?  Should  we  reduce  inter¬ 
national  trade  barriers?  Should  post¬ 
al  rates  be  increased?  Shall  we 
change  the  way  we  vote  for — and 
elect — the  president  of  the  United 
States? 

Even  after  thorough  discussion, 
issues  may  not  always  be  resolved 
in  sound  recommendations,  the  N.  Y. 
Farm  Bureau  says.  So  it  suggests 
checking  resolutions  by  these  ques¬ 
tions:  Is  the  solutions  sound  and 
practical?  Will  it  promote  honesty, 
integrity  and  responsibility  in 
people?  Will  it  make  government 
less  powerful?  Will  it  require  less 
money  from  the  Federal  govern¬ 
ment?  Wil  it  keep  government  out 
of  business,  or  will  it  put  it  in?  Will 
it  let  pricing  work,  or  will  it  en¬ 
courage  price  fixing?  Will  it  pro¬ 
mote  and  protect  individual  liberty? 
Is  it  a  political  panacea  for  an 
economic  problem  or  is  it  a  true 
economic  solution?  Have  we  done 
everything  we  can  to  solve  this 
problem  on  our  own  farms,  in  our 
own  community,  and  in  our  country? 


International  Dairy  Show 
at  Chicago  Oct.  9-15 

“The  continent’s  biggest  dairy 
cattle  exposition” — the  International 
Dairy  Show — will  be  presented  at  the 
International  Amphitheatre  in  Chica¬ 
go,  Ill.,  Oct.  9-15. 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 
will  again  have  its  national  show  at 
the  International,  and  this  year  it 
plans  a  national  junior  contest.  The 
American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club  will 
present  its  first  national  futurity  for 
three-year-old  cows.  Cash  prizes  total 
more  than  $46,000;  some  2,000  head 
of  dairy  cattle  will  be  entered. 

Events  at  the  International  Dairy 
Show  include  a  national  4-H  dairy 
conference,  international  collegiate 
and  4-H  dairy  cattle  judging,  and 
intercollegiate  dairy  products  judg¬ 
ing;  a  dairy  princess  will  be  crowned. 
Dairymen  and  their  families  are  en¬ 
titled  to  see  a  rodeo  at  half  price. 
Holsteins,  Jerseys  and  Brown  Swiss 
will  be  judged  Oct.  10-11,  and  Ayr- 
shires,  Guernseys  and  Milking  Short¬ 
horns  Oct.  14-15.  The  junior  show  will 
■be  on  opening  day,  Wednesday, 
Oct.  9. 

October  5,  1957 


Empire  Buys  Watertown 
Livestock  Auction 

Empire  Livestock  Marketing  Co¬ 
operative  has  purchased  the  land  and 
buildings  of  Watertown  Livestock 
Auction  Commission  and  has  already 
begun  weekly  sales. 

Empire  now  operates  two  livestock 
auctions  in  the  North  Country:  Water- 
town  on  Thursdays,  Gouverneur  on 
Tuesdays.  Other  Empire  livestock 
markets  are  at  Bath,  Bullville,  Cale¬ 
donia,  Dryden,  Greene,  Oneonta  and 
W.  Winfield. 


Do  you  Know 

YOUR  BIBLE 


•  \ 


( Answers  to  Questions  on  Page  540) 
1.  Bethlehem  —  Luke  2:4 

Nazareth  —  Matthew  2:23 

Bethany  —  John  11:1 

Emraaus  —  Luke  24:13 

Jericho  —  Luke  19:1-4 

Arimathea  (Joseph  of  Arimathea) 


2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 


Matt.  27:57-60 

7.  Damascus  —  The  Acts  9:1-9 

8.  Antioch  —  The  Acts  11:26 

9.  Caesarea  —  The  Acts  10:1 

10.  In  Rome —  The  Acts  28:17  and  30 


You  can  depend  on  your  feed  man  to  supply  you  with  information  on  eco¬ 
nomical  cattle  nutrition  and  also  balanced  rations.  Be  sure  to  ask  him 
about  the  advantages  of  including  Du  Pont  “Two-Sixty-Two”  in  your 
protein  supplement. 


Ask  your  feed  man  why 

Du  Pont  TWO -SIXTY-TWO 

FEED  COMPOUND 

in  supplements  means 
higher  dairy  profits  for  you 


More  milk  at  less  cost:  that’s  how  you  gain  when  feeding  sup¬ 
plements  containing  Du  Pont  “Two-Sixty-Two” — the  first  and 
finest  urea  source  of  protein. 

By  including  “Two-Sixty-Two”  in  supplements,  your  feed 
man  can  add  more  hominy,  wheat  or  other  quality  feeds  con¬ 
taining  high  levels  of  fat  and  energy.  That’s  because  he  can 
substitute  Du  Pont  “Two-Sixty-Two”  for  less  concentrated 
sources  of  protein. 

“Two-Sixty-Two”  also  lowers  your  feed  costs  by  improving 
the  milk-making  value  of  your  home-grown  feedstuffs.  It  nour¬ 
ishes  and  stimulates  rumen  bacteria  .  .  .  helps  them  multiply 
and  grow  faster.  The  result:  billions  of  them  convert  greater 
amounts  of  coarse,  fibrous  feeds  into  forms  more  efficiently 
turned  into  milk  by  your  dairy  cows. 

Be  sure  to  ask  your  feed  man  to  include  Du  Pont  “Two- 
Sixty-Two”  in  your  custom-  or  ready-mixed  rations. 


BETTER  THINGS  FOR  BETTER  LIVING 


THROUGH  CHEMISTRY 


TWO-SIXTY-TWO 

FEED  COMPOUND 
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Cash  or  Conservation 

HE  1957  world  plowing  contest  has  pro¬ 
claimed  its  winning  plowmen  and  has  also 
established  something  else  of  equal  impor¬ 
tance:  a  midway  and  cheap  sideshows  are  not 
necessary  to  draw  farm  people  so  long  as  there 
is  an  instructive,  top-notch  farm  program. 

Over  200,000  people  attended  this  farm  field 
day  in  Peebles,  Ohio,  last  month,  which  com¬ 
bined  soil  and  watef  conservation  with  the 
several  plowing  contests.  But,  because  there 
were  also  exhibits  of  the  latest  models  in  farm 
machinery,  there  are  those  who  feel  that  the 
Peebles  affair  was  not  as  simon-pure  a  farm 
exposition  as  it  might  have  been.  One  visitor 
from  England  asked  whether  the  emphasis  was 
being  put  on  cash  or  on  conservation. 

Certainly,  carnivals  and  crooners  add  noth¬ 
ing  to  a  farm  show,  and  the  success  at  Peebles 
proves  it.  But  there  is  no  reason  why  the  con¬ 
servationists  cannot,  and  should  not,  work 
hand-in-hand  with  the  manufacturers  of  all 
types  of  farm  machinery.  True,  they  have 
slightly  different  ends  in  view,  but  each  would 
be  quite  helpless  in  attaining  success  without 
the  aid  of  the  other. 

Theory  and  practice  have  always  made  a 
good  team,  and  conservation  and  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  are  no  exception  to  the  rule. 

Russia’s  Wishful  Thinking 
Weakens  Livestock  Breeding 

HE  Russian  geneticist,  T.  D.  Lysenko,  has 
apparently  reemerged  into  the  favor  of  the 
communist  world.  He  has  announced  that  he  can 
obtain  the  high  milk  production  of  a  Holstein 
and  the  high  fat  content  of  a  Jersey  in  female 
offspring  of  a  Holstein-Jersey  cross  if  he  feeds 
the  Jersey  dam  specially  during  the  dam’s 
pregnancy,  and  the  official  Moscow  press  has 
parroted  his  plans. 

The  Russian  scientist  is  the  world’s  chief 
proponent  of  the  influence  of  environment  on 
inheritance.  If  you  let  a  perfectly  good-legged 
cow  become  sickle-hocked  because  of  failure 
to  trim  her  hooves,  he  would  seem  to  say, 
all  her  offspring  will  be  sickle-hocked.  That 
dehorned  cows  do  not  have  polled  calves  does 
not  seem  to  be  of  concern  to  the  professor,  or, 
if  it  is,  his  thinking  must  run  in  the  realm  of 
millions  of  years.  At  the  root  of  his  ideas  seems 
to  lie  the  hope  that  human  beings  living  under 
communism  will  have  children  who  are  by 
nature  amenable  to  its  demands  and  con¬ 
ditions. 

In  the  western  world,  we  have  made  our 
great  livestock  breeding  progress  by  building 
on  Mendelian  principles  of  heredity.  These 
recognize  direct  transmission  of  unaltered 
genes  to  offspring.  Of  course,  there  is  a  re¬ 
combination  of  genes  any  time  livestock  and 
plants  are  bred,  and  there  can  be  both  spon¬ 
taneous  and  induced  mutations.  But  we  have 
successfully  relied  on  the  assumption  that  en¬ 
vironment  does  not  much  change  the  inheri¬ 
tance  of  plants  and  animals.  Selection  of 
desirable  germ  plasm  rather  than  special  en¬ 


vironment  has  been  our  genetic  stock  in  trade. 
The  recent  success  of  French  scientists  in 
causing  transmission  of  induced  characteristics 
to  offspring — upon  injection  of  a  nucleic  acid, 
Pekin  ducks  seemed  not  only  to  take  on  the 
characteristics  of  Khaki  Campbell  ducks  but 
they  also  had  little  Khaki  ducklings  —  seems 
too  special  at  the  present  time  to  alter  our 
thinking  very  much.  Bombardment  of  organ¬ 
isms  with  X-rays  so  as  to  cause  genetic  muta¬ 
tions  is  something  quite  different  than  the 
more-or-less  natural  environmental  influences 
of  concern  to  Lysenko. 

The  latest  Lysenko  claim,  along  with  appar¬ 
ent  Communist  approval  of  it,  constitutes  an¬ 
other  opiate  for  the  Russian  people.  Led  re¬ 
cently  by  Mr.  Khruschev  to  believe  they  would 
soon  surpass  the  United  States  in  livestock 
productivity,  they  are  being  given  the  im¬ 
pression  that  things  are  “looking  up” 
genetically  while  they  know  that,  productively 
and  practically,  they  are  “looking  down.” 
The  New  York  and  New  Jersey  Colleges  of 
Agriculture  quickly  gave  the  lie  to  Lysenko, 
and  it  can  appropriately  be  recalled  that  a  few 
years  ago  one  of  America’s  leading  livestock 
geneticists  said,  “He’s  crazy.”  Still,  there  is  a 
lesson  to  be  learned  by  us  Americans  in  the 
recent  pronouncement:  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
livestock  genetics  is  recognized  as  a  matter  of 
practical  national  importance. 


Farmers  Will  Say:  “About  Time V9 

IT  may  only  be  ordering  the  key  to  the  lock 
of  the  barn  door  which  yet  has  no  lock  — 
some  horses  meanwhile  having  been  almost 
certainly  stolen  —  but  it  is  nevertheless  en¬ 
couraging  to  learn  that  New  York  State  is  at 
long  last  getting  down  to  business  on  ways  and 
means  of  preventing  the  right  of  eminent  do¬ 
main,  exercised  for  the  purpose  of  public 
road  building,  from  mulcting  and  harassing 
farmers.  With  the  Thruway  completed  and 
much  other  major  post-war  road  building  ac¬ 
complished,  it  would  seem  that  formation  of 
committees  might  now  be  quite  futile.  But  the 
national  highway-building  program  is  just  get¬ 
ting  under  way,  and  anything  that  conservation 
and  agricultural  people  can  do  in  the  way  of 
safeguarding  farmers  from  discrimination, 
from  real  hardship  and,  often,  from  what 
amounts  to  actual  confiscation  of  property, 
should  have  fundamental  benefit.  If  the  group 
of  farm  leaders  now  organized  for  a  study  of 
the  situation  can  prevent  the  so-called  public 
good  from  always  resulting  in  private  harm, 
it  will  be  an  achievement  of  the  decade. 

As  planned,  the  study  will  involve:  methods 
and  times  of  taking  of  rights  of  way;  “ade¬ 
quate”  compensation;  and  time  of  payment  or 
settlement  of  agreed  prices  or  damages  by  the 
division  of  the  state  government  concerned. 
Eventually,  specific  recommendations  will  be 
made  for  the  State  Farm  Conference  Board  to 
submit  to  the  Legislature  for  action.  The  right 
of  eminent  domain,  whether  it  has  been  for 
roads  or  pipelines,  has  ridden  rough-shod  over 
New  York  State  farms  long  enough. 


Feed  Grain  Prospects 

OST  recent  surveys  indicate  that  the  1957 
production  of  grains  for  livestock  feed¬ 
ing  will  be  some  four  per  cent  greater  than 
in  1956.  The  USDA  forecasts  a  total  crop  vol¬ 
ume  at  105  per  cent  of  the  basic  1947-49  aver¬ 
age. 

The  corn  crop  is  estimated  at  3,194,000,000 
bushels,  compared  with  last  year’s  crop  of 
3,451,000,000  bushels.  The  estimate  for  the 
sorghum  grain  crop  is  put  at  481  million 
bushels,  practically  double  the  former  record 
established  in  1955,  and  more  than  double  last 
year’s  crop.  The  soybean  crop  promises  to  set 
a  new  record  of  around  459  million  bushels,  as 
compared  with  last  year’s  crop  of  455  million 
bushels.  Wheat  is  placed  at  923  million  bushels, 
slightly  below  last  year’s  crop  of  997  million 
bushels.  These  gains  more  than  offset  decreases 
in  flax,  barley,  oats,  and  potatoes. 

Increased  prospects  in  livestock  feed  grains 
are  being  reflected  in  greater  demand  and 
better  prices  for  stocker  and  feeder  cattle  in  the 
major  markets,  with  top  grades  selling  recently 
above  $25  per  hundred  pounds  liveweight. 


Apples  on  the  Air 

IN  anticipation  of  a  fairly  substantial  apple 
crop  this  Fall,  the  New  York  and  New 
England  Apple  Institute  is  taking  time  by  the 
forelock.  Sponsoring  676  broadcasts  over  some 
66  radio  stations  here  in  the  Northeast,  the  In¬ 
stitute  is  engaged  in  a  hard-selling  campaign 
to  move  and  sell  McIntosh  apples. 

Come  the  early  Fall,  apples  are  a  product 
that  lend  themselves  especially  to  aggressive 
promotion.  They  are  flavorsome,  healthful, 
good  to  look  at,  and  can  be  very  attractively 
packaged.  Both  the  back-to-school  lunch  box 
and  the  after-school  snack  must  necessarily 
include  a  nice  red  apple.  Popular,  too,  are  the 
many  tasty  apple  desserts  that  appeal  to 
young  and  old,  although  there  is  nothing  quite 
like  biting  into  a  firm-fleshed  apple  that  has 
just  recently  been  picked.  It  hits  the  spot  in 
more  ways  than  one.  Good  for  the  teeth,  too. 

Thus  there  is  a  ready  and  willing  market 
so  long  as  Mrs.  Housewife  is  constantly  re¬ 
minded  that  tree-ripened  apples  are  now  on 
the  counters  and  shelves  awaiting  her  purchase. 
The  Institute’s  aggressive  promotion  at  this 
time  should  produce  profitable  results  for  all 
growers. 


Great  Guernseys  Carry  On 

'"pHE  disruption  of  any  great  dairy  herd  is 
A  an  event  that  brings  back  fond  memories 
but  causes  wistful  regrets.  There  is  a  feeling 
that  something  good  is  gone,  never  quite 
possible  to  replace. 

There  was  satisfaction,  therefore,  in  learn¬ 
ing  last  Fall  that  the  famous  Guernsey  herd 
of  James  McDonald  at  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  was  to 
be  carried  on  by  Cornell  University,  to  which 
it  was  willed.  Likewise  now,  there  is  satisfac¬ 
tion  that  the  Caumsett  Farm  Guernseys  of 
Marshall  Field,  recently  deceased,  at  Hunting- 
ton,  Long  Island,  will  be  maintained  and  built 
upon  as  a  herd  by  Henry  Venier’s  High 
Meadows  Farms  of  LaFayette,  N.  Y.  The  con¬ 
sanguinity  of  the  animals  will  not  be  dispersed 
at  random  to  the  world. 

Thoughts  of  the  Caumsett  herd  are  bound 
to  bring  to  mind  the  large  size  of  the  cows, 
their  high  production,  and  their  extremely 
sharp  toplines  and  withers.  Line-bred  on  May 
Rose  blood,  and  with  a  strong  underpinning  of 
Mixter  Farm  antecedents,  the  Caumsett  Farm 
animals  have  left  their  mark  upon  the  breed. 
It  is  of  great  credit  to  John  S.  Clark,  in  the  case 
of  Caumsett,  and  to  K.  C.  Sly,  too,  in  the  case 
of  McDonald,  that  the  character  of  America’s 
milk  has  indeed  been  more  sw’eet — and  more 
golden — because  of  their  masterly  breeding 
work. 


STRONG  DEMAND  FOR  PONIES 

Here  in  Western  Pennsylvania  ponies  have  be¬ 
come  one  of  best  farm  properties  to  own.  They 
are  generally  commanding  several  times  the  price 
of  heavy  horses.  Ponies  four  months  old  are 
bringing  $200-300  each  for  grade  stock.  They 
really  seem  to  be  getting  too  high  for  the  aver¬ 
age  person  to  buy  as  a  pet  for  children.  However, 
there  is  still  a  great  demand  for  them  and 
owners  are  able  to  sell  them  as  fast  as  they  can 
raise  them,  and  at  good  prices.  With  more  and 
more  people  going  into  the  business,  it  may  be 
only  a  matter  of  a  few  years  until  the  supply  is 
equal  to  the  demand.  But,  right  now,  pony  raising 
is  really  a  profitable  farm  enterprise.  p.  mc  c. 

Mercer  Co.  Penna. 


Brevities 

“But  ye,  brethren,  be  not  weary  in  well  doing.” 
—  2  Thess.  3:13. 

The  week  beginning  October  6  is  Fire  Preven¬ 
tion  Week.  It  will  be  a  good  time  to  check  on 
chimneys,  roofs,  electrical  connections,  hay  mows 
and  rubbish  piles. 

The  Northeastern  Poultry  Producers  Council’s 
20th  Annual  Poultry  Industry  Exposition  and  Con¬ 
vention  will  be  held  at  the  Farm  Show  Building 
in  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Oct.  8-10.  All  poultrymen  of 
the  region  are  invited  to  this  great  NEPPCO  event. 

A  new  100-page  booklet  on  production  and  con¬ 
sumption  of  milk  in  13  northeastern  states  is 
available  without  charge  from  the  Dept,  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Economics,  Warren  Hall,  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  It  reports  that  eight  of  the 
states  produce  more  milk  than  they  consume, 
while  the  other  five  are  deficit  areas. 
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Corn  produced  in  defiance  of 
acreage  allotments  will  get  price- 
support  aid  for  the  second  year  in 
a  row,  according  to  Agriculture 
Secretary  Benson.  Because  this  is 
true,  the  law  dictates  that  corn  pro¬ 
duced  outside  the  commercial  area 
must  be  supported  at  70  per  cent  of 
parity  which  will  mean  increases  of 
20  cents  and  more  per  bushel  on  this 
corn.  Also,  price  supports  will  be 
raised  one  cent  per  bushel  on  oats 
and  barley. 

All  of  this,  says  Benson,  is  due  to 
Congress’  refusal  to  pass  legislation 
suggested  by  Benson  to  take  corn  off 
the  list  of  basic  commodities  which 
must  be  supported  at  a  minimum  of 
75  per  cent  of  parity.  He  wanted 
to  lower  price  supports  on  corn  and 
end  acreage  allotments  altogether. 


The  huge  3,200  million  bushel  corn 
crop,  plus  the  more-than-double 
grain  sorghum  crop  of  481  million 
bushels  and  high  production  of  other 
feeds,  makes  it  imperative  to  stabil¬ 
ize  the  feed  market,  Benson  says. 

Already  there  are  signs  that  pig 
production  is  heading  upward  and 
the  large  supplies  of  feeds,  far  over 
the  previous  record,  will  encourage 
such  large  production  of  hogs  and 
other  livestock  that  the  market  for 
these  products  may  be  demoralized. 

Along  with  the  supports  for  non- 
compliance  corn,  Benson  issued  a 
statement  asking  livestock  producers, 
and  particularly  hog  producers,  to 
hold  down  production  in  order  to 
protect  their  prices. 

Farmers’  cash  recipts  from  market¬ 


ings  in  the  first  eight  months  of  this 
year  were  one  per  cent  higher  than 
during  the  same  period  last  year, 
with  prices  three  per  cent  higher, 
but  with  the  amount  marketed  lower. 
Livestock  receipts  were  up  five  per 
cent,  with  larger  returns  from  hogs, 
cattle  and  milk  offsetting  drops  for 
chickens  and  eggs.  Crop  receipts 
were  down  five  per  cent,  due  mostly 
to  lower  receipts  from  cotton,  wheat 
and  potatoes. 

Farm  costs  were  also  running 
higher,  but  cash  receipts  and  pay¬ 
ments  from  the  government  were 
enough  to  assure  farmers  a  higher 
net  income  for  1957. 

%  3:  %  #  # 

The  Department  of  Agriculture’s 
investment  in  price  supports  on  June 
30  was  $7,338  million,  down  sharply 
from  $8,257  million  a  year  earlier, 
but  the  loss  on  price-support  oper¬ 
ations  during  the  year  ended  June 
30  was  $1,299  million,  compared  with 
$975  million  in  the  previous  year. 


National  Grange  Master  Herschel 
D.  Newsom  says  that  further  infla¬ 
tion  is  “inevitable”,  and  adds  that 
this  means  there  should  be  quick 
government  action  “to  provide  farm¬ 
ers  with  mechanisms  to  cope  with 
rising  production  and  living  ex¬ 
penses.”  Labor  and  industry  plan 
to  blame  each  other  while  neither 
will  “exercise  restraint  in  holding 
prices  and  wages  down”,  he  said. 
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For  the  first  time  in  history,  U.  S. 
consumers  in  1956  spent  over  $10 
billion  for  milk  and  dairy  products, 
according  to  the  Milk  Industry 
Foundation.  Harry  Lando 


At  its  most  recent  session,  the  New 
Hampshire  Legislature  voted  a  reso¬ 
lution  urging  the  United  States  Con¬ 
gress  to  investigate  the  poultry  in¬ 
dustry  for  possible  violations  of  anti¬ 
trust  laws. 


On  Reading,  Then  and 
Now 

When  I  roamed  the  country  as  a 
young  man  back  in  the  ’20’s,  reading 
habits  were  a  lot  different  than  they 
are  today.  In  those  days  we  had 
more  leisure  time.  In  every  new 
town,  I  located  the  library  almost  as 
soon  as  I  found  work.  A  lot  of  the 
towns  in  the  West  did  not  have 
radios,  and  entertainment  was  the 
Saturday  night  social  and  the  Sun¬ 
day  family  dinner.  Being  a  stranger, 
I  sometimes  spent  Sunday  with 
books,  magazines  or  letters.  Books 
were  always  the  favorites. 

Here  in  the  ’50’s,  everyone  has  a 
radio,  and  most  have  TV.  Nobody 
seems  to  have  time  to  read  except 
to  glance  through  the  news  and 
picture  weeklies.  Most  country  peo¬ 
ple  do  have  farm  papers,  but  in 
many  cases  they  are  not  read  care¬ 
fully  enough.  I  notice,  however,  that 
older  members  of  the  family  seem 
to  be  getting  a  little  sick  of  TV,  and 
are  reading  their  magazines  and 
papers  more  thoroughly.  And  a  few' 
of  them  are  beginning  to  rediscover 
books.  Of  late,  I  notice,  too,  around 
our  section  magazines  are  gaining, 
especially  farm  magazines. 

Yes,  reading  habits  have  certainly 
changed.  But  I  believe  that,  in  the 
not-so-distant  future,  reading  is  going 
to  revert  to  olden  days  of  pleasure. 
The  present  mood  of  sordid  excite¬ 
ment  that  is  so  common  on  our  news¬ 
paper  stands  is  going  to  pass.  It  will 
be  all  to  the  good  if  it  does.  We 
can  use  a  lot  more  of  good  reading. 

Vermont  Merton  Sage 

Articles  of  Interest 

In  Coming  Issues 

•  The  Dairy  Cow  of  the  Future 
By  E.  S.  Harrison 

•  Atomic  Preservation  of  Feed 

and  Food  Crops 
By  R.  G.  H.  Siu 

•  Internal  Parasites  of  Live¬ 

stock 

By  John  H.  Whitlock 

•  Cold  Weather  Tips  for  Farm 

Machinery 
By  Melvin  E.  Long 

•  High  Roughage  Rations  for 

Heifers 

By  J.  W.  Hibbs 

•  Health  for  New  York  Herds 

and  Flocks 
By  D.  L.  Haley 

•  Electricity  Lightens  the 

Dairy  Labor  Load 
By  L.  H.  Hammond 

•  The  Turkeys  of  Turkey 

Hollow 

By  C.  L.  Stratton 

•  The  Strength  of  Farmer 

Cooperatives 
By  B.  Z.  Beck 


Telephone  Manager  Harvey  Denman,  left,  shows  Charles 
E.  Boone,  general  manager  of  a  500-acre  apple  orchard. 


where  his  new  telephone  line  will  go.  While  the  line  is  being 
installed,  the  orchard’s  27,000  trees  are  being  sprayed. 


This  telephone  man  knows  his  apples 


Harvey  Denman  is  telephone  manager  in 
Yakima,  Wash.,  one  of  the  leading  fruit  grow¬ 
ing  sections  in  the  country.  You’ll  often  find 
him  out  in  the  orchards  talking  to  growers. 

That  way  he  finds  out  the  telephone  needs 
of  farm  folks.  And  it  gives  him  a  chance  to 
explain  the  newest  improvements  in  service. 
Like  the  $150,000  project  which  he  helped 
plan  recently  in  Lower  Naches,  a  community 
north  of  Yakima.  This  new  rural  line  brings 
service  to  800  people.  Altogether  about  3500 
new  telephones  have  been  installed  in  the 


Yakima  area  since  Harvey  became  manager 
three  years  ago. 

He  is  typical  of  the  many  thousands  of 
telephone  men  and  women  in  Bell  System 
rural  areas.  Harvey  explains  their  work  this 
way:  “We  try  to  give  customers  the  very  best 
telephone  service.  We  try  to  improve  the 
service  and  bring  it  to  more  people.  We  know 
how  important  the  telephone  is  to  everybody . 

BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 
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get,  best  three  females,  Grayce 
Farms,  Dalton,  Pa.;  sr.  calf,  two-year, 
Greystone;  jr.  yearling,  Suzanne 
Venier,  LaFayette;  sr.  yearling  and 
jr.  champion,  Paul  C.  Fleming, 
Canandaigua;  three-year,  four-year, 
dairy  herd,  sr.  get,  premier  breeder, 
McDonald;  dry  cow  and  produce  of 
dam,  Henry  I.  Christal,  Yorktown 
Heights;  aged  cow  and  sr.  and  gr. 
champion,  pest  udder,  High  Meadow 
Farms,  LaFayette;  district  herd,  Fin¬ 
ger  Lakes  Guernsey  Breeders  Assn. 

In  the  Jersey  classes,  with  136 
head  shown,  the  following  had  win¬ 
ners:  Bulls  —  calf  and  jr.  champion, 
and  sr.  yeai'ling,  Twin  Oaks  Farm, 
Morristown,  N.  J.;  jr.  yearling,  Har¬ 
mony  Jersey  Farms,  Greenwich, 
Conn.;  two-year,  Stone  Hedges  Farm, 
Pomfret  Center,  Conn.;  three-year 
and  sr.  and  gr.  champion,  Pioneer 
Farms,  Old  Lyme,  Conn.  Females  — 
jr.  calf,  jr.  and  sr.  yearlings,  jr.  get, 


two-year,  three-year,  aged  cow  and 
sr.  and  gr.  champion,  dairy  herd, 
Pest  udder,  and  premier  breeder, 
Harmony  Farms;  sr.  calf  and  jr. 
champion,  Mary  M.  Smith,  Green¬ 
wich,  Conn.;  four-year,  best  three 
females,  Sunset.  Hill  Farms,  Marion; 
dry  cow,  Twin  Oaks;  sr.  get,  Pioneer 
Farm,  Old  Lyme,  Conn.;  produce  of 
dam,  Stone  Hedges  Farms;  district 
herd,  Delaware  County. 

Ayrshire  winners  were  (136  head 
shown):  Bulls  —  calf  and  jr. 
champion,  Phyllis  J.  Hotaling,  Cato; 
jr.  yearling,  Haynes  Farms,  Tully; 
sr.  yearling  and  two-year,  Strath- 
glass  Farm,  Port  Chester;  three-year 
and  sr.  and  gr.  champion,  Village 
Brook  Farm,  Nedrow.  Females  —  jr. 
calf,  Kenmore  Farm,  Hornell;  sr. 
calf,  Clover  Crest,  Ellenburg  Depot; 
jr.  yearling,  sr.  yearling  and  jr. 
champion,  jr.  get,  three-year,  and 


At  the  1957  N.  1.  State  Fair 


premier  breeder,  Strathglass;  two- 
year,  Clover  Crest;  four-year  and  sr. 
and  gr.  champion,  dry  cow,  best  three 
females,  sr.  get,  and  produce  of  dam, 
Kenmore  Farm;  five-year  and  best 
udder,  Haynes  Farm;  dairy  herd, 
Melody  Lane  Farm,  Burke;  district 
herd  Onondaga  County. 

The  Milking  Shorthorns  numbered 
69.  Winners  wrere  as  follows:  Bulls 
—  calf  and  aged  bull,  J.  M.  and  H.  M. 
White,  Marathon;  sr.  yearling  and  jr. 
champion,  Champion  Farm,  West 
Winfield;  two-year  and  sr.  and  gr. 
champion  Last  Chance  Ranch,  Lake 
Placid.  Females — calf,  Lonnie  Loom¬ 
is,  So.  Otselic;  jr.  yearling,  sr.  year¬ 
ling  and  jr.  champion,  two-year  and 
sr.  and  gr.  champion,  three-year,  dry 
cow,  jr.  get,  dairy  herd,  best  three 
females,  produce  of  dam,  best  udder, 
steer  and  premier  breeder,  Last 
Chance  Ranch;  aged  cow,  Champion 
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Gordon  Bushart,  Marion,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.,  took  his  turn  at  the  wheel  in 
the  4 -H  tractor-driving  contest  while  Judges  Harold  Swart  and  L.  W.  Knapp 

observed  his  skill. 


New  Super  SauBreaks 
Power  Barrier! 


SUPER 

LIGHT 


It  look  McCulloch  to  do  it... to  build  a  DIRECT-DRIVE  saw 


Dairy  Cattle  Classes 


There  were  1,054  animals  shown 
in  the  open  dairy  cattle  classes. 

Holsteins  again  led  in  number 
with  401;  the  winners:  Bulls  — 
calf  and  jr.  champion,  Woodbourne 
Farms,  Dimoc-k,  Pa.;  jr.  yearling, 
Fred  Dorn,  No.  Chatham;  sr.  year¬ 
ling,  Maple  Lawn  Farms,  Ashaway, 
R.  I.;  two-year-old,  Frogmore  Farm, 
Aurora;  three-year-old  and  sr.  and 
gr.  champion,  I.  U.  Scott  and  Sons, 
Hamilton.  Females  —  best-uddered 
cow  —  Faraway  Farm,  Pine  Plains; 
jr.  calf,  Elkendale  Farm,  Locke;  sr. 
calf,  Carol  Bennett,  Victor;  jr.  year¬ 
ling,  Beacon  Milling  Co.,  Cayuga; 
sr.  yearling  and  jr.  champion,  junior 
get  of  sire,  two-year,  Collins-Crest, 
Malone;  three-year  and  best  three 
females,  Hallerest  Farms,  Clyde; 
four-year,  Frogmore  Farm;  dry  cow 
and  premier  breeder,  Freebaer 
Farms,  Ft.  Plain;  five-year  (aged) 
and  sr.  and  gr.  champion  dairy  herd, 
Woodbourne;  sr.  get,  J.  D.  Peterson 
and  Sons,  Lowville;  produce  of  dam, 
Harden  Farms,  Camden;  best  county 
herd,  Oneida. 

Brown  Swiss  cattle  were  the  next 
most  numerous  dairy  breed:  158  head 
were  shown.  Results  were:  Bulls  — 
calf  and  jr.  champion,  Mapledale 
Swiss  Farm,  Lowville;  jr.  yearling, 
Elmer  Klumpp,  Appleton;  sr.  year¬ 
ling,  Hillwinds-Ladderlook  Farm, 
Greenfield,  Mass.;  two-year,  three- 
year  and  sr.  and  gr.  champion, 
NYABC.  Females  —  jr.  calf,  sr.  year¬ 
ling  and  jr.  champion,  jr.  get,  aged 
cow,  dairy  herd,  best  udder,  pro- 


with  the  greatest  power-per-pound  in  history 


the  ALL-NEW  Super  44!  Never  before  has  there  been 


such  aj^ghf-weig^^^  saw  as  the  6.5  horsepower 

Super  44.  Just  19  lb  light,  this  sleek  new  beauty  can 
tandfe  every  farm  woodcutting  job  with  unbelievable  ease. 


A  SUPER  SAW  WITH  SUPER  FEATURES 


•  Greatest  power  (6.5  hp)  at  lightest  weight  ( 19  lb) 

•  Exclusive  “light  touch”  action  and  super  balance  let  you  cut  faster  with  just  fingertip  pressure 

•  Automatic  rewind  starter  with  nylon  sheathed  cable  assures  quicker,  easier  starting 

•  Extra  convenient  keyboard  arrangement  of  controls 

•  Fastest,  smoothest  cutting  McCulloch  Pintail  chain  lasts  up  to  20%  longer  than  ordinary  chain 


foil  can  win  a  free  McCulloch 
iaw—no  box  tops,  nothing  to 
luy>  Just  pick  up  an  entry 
'lank  for  the  big  1957 
kCulloch  Saw-Draw  at 


AND  FAMOUS  McCULLOCH  ENGINEERING... 

•  Automatic  servo  action  clutch  •  weather  proof  ignition  •  automatic-reset  choke 

•  3-port,  loop-scavenged  cylinder  •  diaphragm-type  carburetor 


your 

rarest  McCulloch  dealer. 

Contest  I 


imited  to  areas 
'^ere  permitted  by  law.) 


o.b.  factory 


MAC  35  BREAKS  THE  PRICE  BARRIER  AT  MOD 

It  costs  no  more  to  own  a  McCulloch.  Now  you  can  buy  the  Model  MAC  35  for  just  $165 
the  first  time  a  professional  quality  chain  saw  has  ever  been  offered  at  so  low 


a  price 


"ere  s  a  McCulloch  dealer 
earyou  . .  .check  your  Yellow 
aSes  for  the  nearest  one, 


wMn-mTn-V 

TTT 


1957  New  York  State  future  farmer 
championship  dairy  judging  team 
from  Onondaga  County.  L.  to  r. :  Mar¬ 
vin  Richards,  Nelson;  Richard  Sears, 
Cazenovia;  and  Robert  Taylor  Manlius. 


rn-i-rj 


Yellow  Pages 


^-H-rn-H-tarnzeRX 


McCulloch  Motors  Corporation  •  Los  Angeles  45,  Calif. 

Divisions:  Scott- Atwater  M/g .  Co.,  Minneapolis ,  Minn .  McCulloch  Co.  oj  Canada ,  Ltd.,  Toronto ,  Ont, 


5-7020- 


6.5  hp 

SUPER 

POWER 
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Farm;  four-year,  Oak  Knoll  Farms, 
Dansville.  Central  New  York  had  the 
best  district  Milking  Shorthorn  as¬ 
sembled  herd. 

The  Beef  Results 

There  were  83  Herefords  shown  in 
the  open  classes.  Winners  were: 
Bulls  —  two-year,  sr.  yearling,  sr. 
calf,  three  bulls,  two  bulls,  Bengali 
Farms,  Riegelsville,  Pa.;  jr.  yearling 
and  winter  calf,  Cox  Farms,  Wood¬ 
ruff,  So.  Carolina;  summer  yearling, 
Picardy  Farms;  jr.  calf,  Meadowhill 
Farms,  Saxtons  River,  Vt.  Females— 
jr.  and  sr.  yearlings,  get  of  sire,  Cox 
Farms;  jr.  calf,  winter  and  summer 
yearling,  Bengali;  sr.  calf,  and  cham¬ 
pion,  Meadowhill  Farms;  jr.  yearling, 
summer  yearling,  and  three  steers, 
G.  L.  Wehle,  Rochester;  sr.  calf  and 
jr.  champion,  MP  Hereford  Farm, 
Cazenovia. 

In  the  64-head  Angus  show,  these 
owners  showed  winning  animals: 
Bulls  —  sr.  yearling,  two-year  and 
sr.  champion,  Rally  Farm,  Millbrook; 
jr.  yearling,  Bent  Lee  Farm,  Brant 
Lake;  summfer  yearlings,  sr.  bull 
calf,  post  Nov.  1,  and  jr.  and  gr. 
champion,  Moles  Hill  Farm,  Miller- 
ton;  sr.  Sept.-Oct.  calf,  Meadow  Lane 
Farm,  No.  Salem,  N.  Y.  Females  — 
two-year  and  sr.  and  jr.  champion, 
sr.  yearling,  Sept.-Oct.  summer  year- 
ing,  sr.  Sept.-Oct.  calf,  and  jr.  cham¬ 
pion,  jr.  and  sr.  gets,  and  best  two 
head,  Moles  Hill;  jr.  yearling,  Ledges 
Farm,  East  Aurora;  summer  yearling, 
Meadow  Lane;  sr.  post-November 
calf,  Rally  Farms;  jr.  yearling  steer, 
Betsey  Lacko,  Middleburg;  summer 
yearling  steer,  L.  E.  Jordan;  cham¬ 
pion  Angus  steer,  Betsey  Lac-ko. 

In  showing  the  58  beef  Shorthorns, 
these  exhibitors  had  winners:  Bulls 

—  two-year  and  sr.  champion,  sr. 
yearling,  two  bulls  and  three  bulls, 
Cyrus  Eaton,  Northfield,  Ohio;  jr. 
yearling  and  jr.  and  gr.  champion, 
Tulleevin  Farms,  Franklin.  Ohio; 
summer  yearling  and  sr.  calf,  Hor- 
tensia  Farm,  Holmdel,  N.  J.;  jr.  calf, 
Glen  Cove  Farms,  Windsor.  Females 

—  two-year,  Cyrus  Eaton;  sr.  yearling 
and  sr.  and  gr.  champion,  two  fe¬ 
males,  Hortensia  Farm;  yearlings, 
Tulleevin  Farms;  sr.  calf'  and  jr. 
champion,  sr.  get,  jr.  get,  pair  calves, 
best  two  head,  sr.  steer  calf,  Glen 
Cove  Farms;  jr.  calf,  Scott  Bros., 
Hamilton;  sr.  yearling  steer,  three 
steers,  Lime  Stone  Farms,  Holley; 
summer  yearling  steer,  J.  Worden, 
Windsor.  G.  L.  Wehle  showed  his 
champion  Hereford  to  steer  grand 
championship;  he  also  had  reserve, 
a  Hereford,  too. 

Sheep,  Swine  and  Goats 

About  500  sheep  were  shown  in 
open  classes;  breed  champions  were 
as  follows:  Shropshire  —  ram  and 
ewe,  F.  H.  Vahlsing,  Easton,  Me. 
Hampshire  —  ram,  M.  G.  Adams, 
Sodus;  ewe,  K.  M.  Spraker,  Bath. 
Dorset  —  ram,  Dunham  Homstead, 
Hamilton;  ewe,  Howard  Hill,  Albion. 
Suffolk  — ram,  J.  A.  Alexander,  So. 
Royalton,  Vt.;  ewe,  Charles  and 
Helen  Brinkerhoff,  Interlaken.  Corrie- 
dale  —  ram  and  ewe,  Waja  Farm, 
New  Albany,  Pa.  Cheviot  —  ram  and 
ewe.  S.  D.  Stewart,  Bath.  Oxford  — 
ram,  Lawrence  Davey,  Marcellus; 
ewe,  Knollwood  Acres,  Camillus. 
Southdown  —  ram  and  ewe,  James 
Lightfoot,  Woodbury,  Conn.  Tunis  — 
ram  and  ewe,  James  McGuire,  Oak- 
field.  Rambouillet  —  ram  and  ewe, 
Twin  Pine  Farm,  Nichols.  Delaine  — 
ram  and  ewe,  C.  and  H.  Brinkerhoff. 
Columbia  —  ram,  Jill  Acres,  Skane- 
ateles;  ewe,  Harry  Clauss  and  Son, 
Canandaigua.  Longwool  —  ram,  G.  M. 
Lohr,  Romulus;  ewe,  W.  K.  Stumbo, 
Lima.  Karakul  —  ram  and  ewe,  Kara¬ 
kul  Fur  Sheep  Farm,  Fayetteville. 
Champion  fat  wether,  all  breeds  and 
champion  pen  of  wethers,  Judith 
Carnes,  Ithaca.  Wool  —  champion 
market  fleece,  W.  H.  Preston,  Spring- 
water.  Frank  O’Brochta,  Hammonds 
port,  won  the  sheep  shearing  contest; 
Jack  Dibble,  Livonia,  was  second  and 
Alfred  Howell,  Rock  Stream,  third. 

Among  the  274  swine  shown  in 
the  open  classes,  these  exhibitors  had 
breed  champions:  Berkshire  —  boar 
and  sow,  John  Bliek  and  Sons, 
Williamson.  Chester  White — boar  and 
sow,  Fred  Olmstead,  Bloomfield.  Du- 
roc  —  boar,  Marion  B.  Tyler,  So.  By¬ 
ron;  sow,  Happy  Acres,  Waterloo. 
Hampshire  —  boar  and  sow,  A.  G. 
Sinsebaugh,  Ithaca.  Poland  China  — 

(Continued  on  Page  555) 
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IT  PAYS  to  Keep 
I  Water  from  Freezing! 

m 


LINEOHEAT 

World’s  largest-selling  heat  tape  to  keep  pipes,  pumps,  etc., 
from  freezing.  Easy  to  install,  safe,  dependable,  inexpensive. 
9  sizes  from  H/  to  80'.  From  $2.45  for  120-volt  service. 
Also  40',  80',  120',  160'  lengths  for  laying  cage  waterers, 
soil  warming,  snow  removal,  etc.,  with  3'  extension  cord 
for  connecting  to  240-volt  service.  From  $9.90.  Adjustable 
thermostat  cuts  operating  cost,  makes  use  automatic.  $6.95. 


AUTOMATIC  POULTRY 
WATER  WARMER 

Flocks  have  averaged  12  more  eggs 
per  hen  when  water  was  kept  at 
50°  with  U/L  and  C.S.A.  ap¬ 
proved  warmer.  Costs  less  than  an 
egg  a  day  to  use.  $6.45. 


FLOATING  STOCK 
TANK  DE-ICER 

Safely  places  500  watts  of  heat  just 
below  surface  to  keep  water  open 
in  sub-zero  weather.  Thermostat  con¬ 
trol.  $10.95.  Without  float,  warmer 
automatically  will  keep  10  gal.  of 
water  at  about  50°  in  room  at  0°. 
$9.95. 


a  POULTRY  TROUGH  WARMER 

Keep  water  in  shallow  trough  open 
at  10°.  Made  of  Line-O-Heat  in 
rust-resistant  wire  coil.  Safe,  easy 
i  lj"?!to  use:  lay  in  trough,  plug  in.  For 
4' -6'  trough,  $4.45;  8'-10'  trough, 
Zy-vW  55.95. 


AUTOMATIC  POULTRY 
WATERING  FOUNTAIN 

Highest  quality  brass  fountain  has  I 
provision  for  no-freeze  protection  I 
to  0°.  Fountain  with  guard,  $6.95. 1 
Heater,  $4.95.  Both,  $11.20. 


WRITE  FOR  FREE 
LITERATURE 


the  SMITH-GATES C0RP  IF  YOUR  DEALER  DOESN'T 

■  ■■  wmU  HAVE  IT,  ORDER  DIRECT 


COLUMBIA  BRED  EWE  SALES 

LEADING  BLOODLINES  OF  BREED 
BRED  EWES  •  EWE  LAMBS 
STUD  &  LAMB  RAMS 
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Eastern  Columbia  Sheep  Breeders  Assoc. 


Oct .  26,  1:00  P.  M. 

FAIRGROUNDS 
Syracuse,  New  York 

★ 

Catalogue  Write  — 

HARRY  CLAUSS 
Canandaigua,  New  York 


Nov.  9,  1:00  P.  M. 
FAIRGROUNDS 
Kenton,  Ohio 

★ 

Catalogue  Write  — 

JESSE  HEINLEN 
Nevada,  Ohio 


RABBITS 


RAISE  RABBITS 

A  FULL  TIME  BUSINESS 
OR  WELL  PAID  HOBBY 

Thousands  of  Raisers  Needed  To  Meet  The 
Tremendous  Demand  for  MEAT — FUR — 
LABORATORY— BREEDING  STOCK. 

Know  the  Facts  describing  25 

Breeds,  Breedingand  Care,  Markets,  Etc. 
Plus  Bulletin,  25  Cents  We  Are  Association 
of  Breeders  who  want  to  see  you  start  right! 

AMERICAN  RABBIT  ASS’N.38,  ARBA  Bldg.  Pittsburgh,  Penna. 


BURROS 


MEXICAN  BURROS:  Male  $98;  Female  $125;  Saddle 
&.  Bridle  $40;  Cart  $120;  Harness  $45.  C.  P.  ZIEGER, 
Ridgebury  Rd..  Ridgefield,  Conn.  Phone  ID  8-6949 


CAV1ES 


-  E  N 

Breeding  Stock, 
H.  E.  MYERS. 


GLISH  CAVIES  - 

Bred  Females  and  Laboratory  Stock. 
R.  D.  6,  YORK,  PENNA. 


_ SHEEP _ 

1th  ANNUAL  EASTERN  SUFFOLK 

Bred  Ewe  Sale 

SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  19,  1957 

10:30  A.M. 

4-H  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK  STATE 
FAIRGROUNDS,  SYRACUSE 

50  Choice  Ewes  50 

AND  A  FEW  EWE  LAMBS  FROM  THE 
EAST'S  GREATEST  SUFFOLK  FLOCKS. 

SUPPER  FRIDAY  falGHT  AT  6:00  P.  M. 

AT  MARTINS  RESTAURANT. 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  Mail  Bids  to  — 

Sec’ry  Roy  G.  Pavy 

HIGH  LOW  FARM 
Chester,  Conn. 


HORSES  AND  PONIES 

—  FOR  SALE  — 

10  Purebred  Unregistered  Weanling  Colts 
$150.00  each.  10  bred  Shetland  brood  mares, 
all  bred  to  our  small  registered  Shetland 
Palomino  stallion  and  1  Shetland  Welsh-cross 
Palomino  pony  stallion,  all  11  for  $5500.00. 
Two  attractive  sorrel  Shetland  mares,  both 
bred  to  our  small  registered  •  Shetland 
Palomino  pony  stallion,  $800.00  each  or  both 
for  $1500.00  Powell’s  Anna-May,  born  April 
5,  1953,  No.  34259,  sorrell  and  white,  with 
colt  by  her  side  and  rebred  to  our  small 
registered  Shetland  Palomino  stud,  Larigo’s 
Supreme  Gold  No.  30132,  at  three  for  one 
price,  $1250.00.  Larigo’sO  Misty  Lady,  born 
April  7,  1956,  No.  47591,  black  filly,  $.1000.00. 
Two  coming  2-year  old  Shetland  fillies, 
$500. 05  each  or  both  for  $900.00. 

Positively  no  Sunday  business. 

P.  K.  FISHER,  QUAKERTOWN,  PA. 
No  letters  please.  For  additional  information 
telephone  evenings,  Keystone  6-5648. 


SHEEP 


IK 

FARM 


SUFFOLK  SHEEP 
Registered  Ram  and  Ewe  Lambs  —  Two  to 
Four  Year  Old  Bred  Ewes  —  Clean,  healthy 
stock,  fairly  priced. 

HILL  HOLLOW  FARM,  FAR  HILLS,  N.  J. 

Phone:  Peapack  8-0123 _ _ 


— -  ^  jyj  pgjj  j  p  g  __________ 

RAMS.  EWES,  LAMBS  —  PUREBRED  and  GRADES 
EXCELLENT  BREEDING  STOCK 
M,  W.  Donnelly,  Breemoor,  R.  D.  I,  Goshen,  N.  Y. 

Let  SUFFOLK  SHEEP  Increase  Your  Farm  Income. 

BOOKLET  and  BREEDERS’  LIST  FREE. 
Write  NATIONAL  SUFFOLK  SHEEP  ASSOCIATION 
BOX  324- NY.  COLUMBIA.  MISSOURI 


Corriedale  Sheep 

Are  highly  productive  of  both  mutton  and  wool.  Buy 
a  CORRIEDALE  ram.  You  will  be  surprised  and 
delighted  with  results.  Breeder’s  list  on  request: 

AMERICAN  CORRIEDALE  ASSOCIATION, 

BOX  108-V,  COLUMBIA,  MISSOURI 


- REGISTERED  OXFORD  RAMS  ancf  EWES - 

Top  Quality.  MEADOWBROOK  SHEEP  FARM, 
JIM  DICKS,  BAINBR1DGE,  NEW  YORK 


- SEVEN  REGISTERED  CORRIEDALE  EWES - 

BRED  TO  CHAMPION  RAM 
S.  MORTIMER,  LITCHFIELD,  CONN. 


-  WONDERFUL  OPPORTUNITY  - 

To  start  a  flock,  10  Top  Quality  Registered  Corriedale 
Ewe  Lambs,  daughters  of  last  years  Eastern  District 
Champion.  R.  H.  TAPSCOTT, 

SALISBURY,  CONN. 


-  KARAKUL  SHEEP  AND  LAMBS  - 

Property  and  entire  Stock  for  Sale.  Eastern  Karakul 
Sheep  Farm,  Medusa,  N.  Y.  Oak  Hill  2-4186. 


- -FOR  SALE:  FLOCK  OF  30  GRADE  EWES - 

MOSTLY  SHROPSHIRE.  $300.00. 

FRED  LAPE.  ESPERANCE,  NEW  YORK 


GOATS 


-  SPOTLIGHT  SALE  - 

Consignment  Sale  Sponsored  by  AMGRA 
ALPINES  •  NUBIANS  •  TOGGENBURGS 
SAANENS 

—  6  BUCKS  •  27  DOES  — 

Selected  Show  Winners  from  production 
tested  dams  and  sires.  Only  the  Best  get 
in  this  Sale. 

DANE  CO.  FAIRGROUNDS,  MADISON,  WIS. 
SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  19th,  1957 
Send  for  Catalog  — 

(MISS)  HELEN  HUNT 
WASHINGTON,  CONNECTICUT 


You’ll  Like  Goat  Milk!  Profit  and  health  with  dairy 
goats.  Booklet  plus  year’s  subscription  monthly  maga¬ 
zine;  Spe.  $1.  Dairy  Goat  Journal,  K-21,  Columbia,  Mo. 


HILL  -  TOP  -  MANOR  sKtud  IerAvice 

Reg.  Nubian  Dairy  Goats  —  Excellent  Ancestry 
ANNA  V.  HAIDLE.  R.  D.  ANNANDALE.  N.  J. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


-  FACTORY  prices  - 

ON  THE  NATIONS  MOST  COMPLETE  LINE  OF 
WATER  BOWLS,  STALLS.  PENS,  FEED  TRUCKS. 
GIRTON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 
MILLVILLE,  PENNA. 


MEET: 

A  Great  Man 
With  Cows 


Talking  with  Archie  Meek  of 
Norwich,  N.  Y.,  one  might  get  the 
impression  that  in  making  high  milk 
production  records  the  cow  and  the 
man  do  not  amount  to  much.  For  it 
is  hay  that  Meek  stresses  as  most 
important  to  heavy  milking.  “We  try 
to  get  all  the  hay  into  them  we  can,” 
he  says.  Even  on  knee-deep  pasture, 
the  Holstein  herd  likes  free-choice 
hay,  the  33-year-old  Chenango  Coun¬ 
ty  farmer  says,  and,  if  he  “could  al¬ 
ways  get  the  kind  of  hay  I  want,”  he 
would  “never  grow  any  silage.”  Be¬ 
sides  making  some  5,500  bales  at 
home,  Meek  buys  many  tons  of 
second  cutting  alfalfa;  his  herd  goes 
into  the  aftergrowth  of  his  own 
alfalfa  fields. 

Care  of  Pastures 

Pasture  is  important,  too;  all 
roughage  is,  and  Meek  provides  as 
“good  pasture  as  possible.”  Ladino 
clover  and  orchard  grass  “we  like” 
for  the  “land  we  can  work”;  there 
it  can  be  clipped.  In  his  30  acres  of 
permanent  pasture,  he  has  some 
birdsfoot  trefoil-timothy,  and  for 
supplemental  feed,  Sudan  grass  and 
Balboa  rye.  There  doesn’t  seem  to  be 
much  of  a  pasture  problem  with 
bloat;  it’s  taken  care  of  first  in  the 
barn  by  the  fill  of  hay  and  then 
at  pasture  by  making  hay  available. 

Meek  fertilizes  legume  pastures 
heavily  with  0-20-20  while  a  few  acres 
of  old  grass  stands  get  10-10-10.  He 
feeds  “very  little  grass  silage”  hut 
averages  some  25  pounds  of  corn  si¬ 
lage  in  the  barn  season.  The  “won¬ 
derful  crops  of  corn”  usually  go  in¬ 
to  the  soil,  for  he  “hasn’t  fed  much 
corn  direct.”  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  milking  ration  doesn’t  contain  a 
third  of  corn;  it  is  rather  heavy  on 
oats.  The  actual  mix  is  650  pounds 
of  oats;  200  pounds  distillers  grains; 
200  wheat  bran;  200  corn  gluten 
meal;  100  soybean  oil  meal;  150  lin¬ 
seed  oil  meal;  300  hominy:  250  mo¬ 
lasses;  plus  salt,  limestone  and  miner¬ 
als.  This  makes  a  15-per-cent  pro¬ 
tein  concentrate  which,  Meek  em¬ 
phasizes,  goes  to  every  cow  as  an 
individual.  On  the  average,  the 
milking  cows  get  a  pound  of  the  con¬ 
centrate  for  every  4.5  pounds  of 
milk  they  make.  Meek  does  not  be¬ 
lieve  in  “forcing  cows  to  high  pro¬ 
duction — a  cow  has  got  to  be  profit¬ 
able”,  but  “if  a  cow  wants  to  make 
100  pounds  of  milk  a  day,  she  gets 
fed  enough  to  make  it.”  Generally, 
Meek  limits  his  two-year-olds  —  even 
the  75-pound-a-day  ones  —  to  14 
pounds  of  grain  a  day;  the  three- 
year-olds  may  go  up  to  16  or  18 
pounds.  With  “good,  clean  grain”, 
molasses  on  any  poor  hay,  and  beet 
pulp  in  the  Spring,  his  mature  herd 
feed  is  complete.  He  makes  sure  that 
“the  cows  have  enough  to  eat  all  of 
the  time.”  “Don’t  let  them  drop”,  he 
says”,  it  is  cheaper  to  keep  a  cow  up 
than  it  is  to  let  her  slip  and  bring 
her  back.”  He  takes  younger  calves 


Archie  Meek  of  Nonvich,  N.  Y.,  and 
his  national  champion  Holstein, 
Hamaret  Queen  Prospector. 


early  from  their  dams  and  puts  them 
on  nurse  cows.  Later,  they  get  up  to 
10  pounds  of  low-test  or  skimmed 
milk  every  day,  plus  plenty  of  rough- 
age,  “all  we  can  get  into  them.”  They 
also  get  a  special  feeding  supple¬ 
ment;  all  the  animals  do. 

Good  Breeding  A  Real  Factor 

But  is  roughage  really  the  whole 
success  story?  jMay  not  the  cows 
themselves  have  something  to  do 
with  it?  Look  at  Hamaret  Queen 
Prospector,  Meek’s  national  cham¬ 
pion  Holstein  cow  for  both  milk  and 
fat  on  two-time  milking.  Could  she 
produce  35,564  pounds  of  3.7-per-cent 
milk  and  1,319  pounds  of  butterfat 
in  a  year  at  6.5  years  just  because 
her  feed  was  good?  Other  cows  have 
not.  She  must  have  had  the  breed¬ 
ing  with  which  to  make  most  milk. 
Meek  saw  Queen’s  and  her  kin’s  po¬ 
tential  seven  years  ago  when  he  pur¬ 
chased  her  and  several  paternal  sis¬ 
ters  from  Charles  Pratz  of  Water¬ 
loo,  N.  Y.  By  Lauxmont  Safemaster 
Prospector,  a  son  of  Safemaster, 
Queen  is  out  of  Femco  Queen  Piebe 
Royal,  a  daughter  of  Femco  Royal, 
whose  dam  was  the  first  Holstein 
cow  in  America  to  produce  1,200 
pounds  of  fat  in  each  of  two  lacta¬ 
tions.  At  two  years  of  age,  Queen 
produced  13,920  pounds  of  milk,  at 
four  years  20,432  pounds,  at  five 
31,679  pounds,  at  six  the  35,564 
pounds,  and  at  eight  32,388  pounds. 
The  only  cow  in  the  United  States 
with  three  records  on  two-time  milk¬ 
ing  of  over  30,000  pounds  of  milk, 
Queen  had  produced  some  160,000 
pounds  of  milk  by  the  time  she  was 
10  years  old.  Weighing  a  ton  at  calv¬ 
ing,  and  classified  Excellent,  she  has 
always  given  about  3.7-per-cent  milk. 
But  a  Queen  is  not  the  whole  herd, 
and  the  other  Meek  animals  have 
also  been  either  selected  or  bred  to 
milk  well  and  look  good.  Their  pro¬ 
duction  on  Herd  Improvement  Regis¬ 
try  has  averaged  over  600  pounds  of 
fat  each  year;  one  recent  year  it  went 
to  667  pounds.  A  partial  dispersal 
sale  of  such  fine  Holstein  stock  last 
Fall  resulted  in  a  $640  average  sales 
price. 

Meek  is  now  building  back  his  herd 
to  full-strength  90  head  by  buying  a 
few,  but  mostly  increasing  through 
service  of  Lyon  Brook  Wallie  Queen, 
his  and  River  Valley  Farm’s  four- 
year-old  Excellent  bull  out  of  Queen 
by  Winterthur  Select  Fobes  Wallace, 
the  famous  NYABC  sire,  on  fine  ma¬ 
trons  at  the  farm.  Already  Wallie’s 
first  daughter,  Lyon  Brook  Queen 
Lady,  has  broken  the  New  York 
State  two-year,  two-time  Holstein 
record  by  producing  15,865  pounds 
of  3.5-per-cent  milk  and  553  of  fat 
in  305  days.  Again  fresh,  she  is  milk¬ 
ing  up  to  90  pounds  per  day.  As  first- 
calf  heifers,  Wallie’s  daughters  are 
generally  milking  over  60  pounds 
daily.  For  their  service,  they  are 
being  mated  to  Budd  Farm  Top 
Notch,  the  Michigan  bull  out  of  the 
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Excellent,  high-testing  Erindale  Dun- 
loggin  Anna  with  records  of  1,479 
pounds  and  1,487  pounds  of  fat  at  11 
and  13  years  on  three-time  milking. 
Combining  the  best  of  Hamaret, 
Winterthur,  Femeo,  Lauxmont,  Dun- 
loggin,  Erindale  and  Lyon  Brook 
breeding,  these  calves  will  surely  get 
Meek’s  good  and  abundant  roughage, 
too. 


The  Man  Is  Important,  Too 

And  what  of  the  man  and  the 
management?  Can  only  feeding  and 
breeding  account  for  this  great  milk 
production  success?  Is  Meek  himself 
not  instrumental  in  their  fine  per¬ 
formance?  Mastitis  is  “the  least  of 
our  problems”,  he  says;  if  a  case  ap¬ 
pears,  it  is  soon  taken  care  of  by 
injection  of  antibiotics.  Deep  bed¬ 
ding  and  fine  animal  husbandry  cer¬ 
tainly  contribute  to  its  relative 
scarcity.  Meek  seems  never  much 
troubled  with  milk  fever  either,  ex¬ 
cept  in  one  family,  and  perhaps  fine 
care  and  feeding  of  the  cows  when 
dry — just  as  good,  and  better,  than 
when  milking — may  account  for  that. 
But  ketosis  seems  to  occur  in  cycles, 
with  all  the  cows  coming  down  with 
it  some  years  and  none  at  all  the 
others.  Meek  breeds  his  cows  so 
they'll  calve  every  12  to  14  months, 
re-breeding  them  first  four  months 
after  freshening.  But  cows  never 
stand  more  than  six  weeks  dry. 

Archie  Meek  may  give  most  credit 
to  hay  for  the  outstanding  perform¬ 
ance  of  his  Holstein  herd,  but  others 
might  give  a  great  deal  of  credit  to 
him.  Himself  the  father  of  six  boys, 
son  of  a  dairyman,  graduate  of  Ox¬ 
ford  High  School’s  vo-ag  classes,  he 
is  indeed  a  “great  man  with  cows.  ’ 

J.  N.  B. 


Meat  Type  Hogs 

The  emphasis  today  of  both  packer 
and  consumer  is  for  the  production 
of  a  meatier  type  hog.  The  old-type, 
chuffy,  lardy  kind  of  hog  is  not  de¬ 
sirable  for  table  use,  and  lard  mar¬ 
kets  have  greatly  declined.  As  a  con¬ 
sequence,  premium  prices  are  paid 
for  leaner,  meatier  hogs  which  dress 
well. 

In  talking  over  this  important 
trend  with  Professor  J.  C.  Hillier  at 
the  Oklahoma  Experiment  Station,  he 
emphasized  that  their  experiments 


show  that,  while  a  restricted  energy 
intake  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fatten¬ 
ing  period  resulted  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  leaner  pork  carcasses,  it  did 
so  at  the  expense  of  lowered  dress¬ 
ing  percentages.  This  reduction  in 
dressing  percentage  was  sufficient  to 
offset  the  value  of  the  leaner  carcass 
marketwise.  For  home  butchering, 
though,  longer  and  slower  gains 
would  be  best  for  the  production  of 
a  more  desirable  carcass.  In  these 
trials  a  program  of  moderate,  limited 
feeding  on  pasture  produced  the  best 
and  leanest  carcasses,  and  the  gains 
were  cheaper.  It  was  also  found  that 
there  was  considerable  individual 
variation  in  the  pork  carcasses  pro¬ 
duced,  both  by  limited  and  full 
feeding. 

Results  obtained  by  selective  breed¬ 
ing  at  the  Oklahoma  Station  show 
that  such  a  practice  is  the  surest, 
most  economical  and  best  method  of 
improving  meat  type  in  hogs.  As  an 
illustration,  the  highest  yielding  car¬ 
cass  in  one  trial  was  a  crossbred 
barrow,  sired  by  a  Duroc  boar  and 
out  of  a  Landrace-Poland  sow.  The 
area  of  lean  in  the  cross-section  of 
the  loin  was  46  per  cent  greater  than 
the  average  of  the  other  48  slaugh¬ 
tered  pigs  of  different  breeding.  This 
pig  dressed  almost  75  per  cent  and 
yielded  nearly  50  per  cent  of  closely  ; 
trimmed  primal  cuts,  considerably 
above  all  the  other  barrows  slaugh-  ! 
tered.  This  improvement  in  meat 
type  quality  can  be  attained  by  se¬ 
lection  and  carcass  tests  within  the 
various  breeds,  as  well  as  by  cross¬ 
breeding.  R.  W.  D. 


Graycrest  Freda,  bred  by  H.  S.  Gray, 
East  Springfield,  N.  Y.,  recently  set 
a  neia  Ayrshire  305-day,  2x,  mature 
record  of  23,793  pounds  of  4.2-per¬ 
cent  milk  at  C.  M.  Rodriguez ’  Vista 
Grande  Farm,  Cropseyville,  Rensse¬ 
laer  County,  New  York. 


Bedford  Polled  Hereford  Assn.  Sale 

Bedford  Fair  Grounds,  October  26,  12:30  P.  M. 
Selling  55  Head  --  8  Bulls  --  47  Females 

All  from  accredited  herds.  .  .all  females  calfhood  vaccinated.  An  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  secure  quality  Polled  Herefords  with  popular  pedigrees  and 
individuality  from  herds  with  proven  performance.  Lunch  served  on 
grounds.  For  catalog  or  reservations  write  — 

WARD  W.  CRIST,  Secretary 

DRAW  I  WINDBER,  PENNA. 

Plan  to  attend  this  sale  and  the  Keystone  Polled  Hereford  Association 
Sale  at  Butler,  Pennsylvania  on  October  25. 


THE  GAGE  STOCK  FARMS 

POLLED  HEREFORD  DISPERSAL  SALE 

OCTOBER  1 9tli  ALTAMONT  FAIR  GROUNDS  (Near  Albany) 

Entire  Breeding  Herd,  150  Head:  Bulls,  Cows,  Heifers  and  Calves 
FEATURING:  CMR,  SPRING  VALLEY  and  LEWIS  BREEDING 
A  FREE  Registered  Polled  Heifer  to  be  given  away. 

FREE  DELIVERY:  New’  York,  New  Jersey  and  New  England 
For  Catalogs  Write  — 

THE  GAGE  STOCK  FARMS, 

DELANSON,  NEW  YORK 

AUCTIONEERS:  A.  W.  Hamilton,  Dwight  Ballinger 


SOUTH  CENTRAL  FEEDER  CALF  SALE 

FAIRGROUND 
BEDFORD,  PENNSYLVANIA 
Thursday,  October  31,  1:00  P.  M. 

250  Calves  Weaned  and  Vaccinated 

HEREFORD  ANGUS 

Singles  and  Lots 


with  AYRSHIRES 

MORE  PROFIT  PER  POUND  OF  MILK 
LOTS  OF  POUNDS,  TOO! 

Proud  Ruler’s  Maida,  ALL  BREED  FOUR-YEAR-OLD 
RECORD  23,458  POUNDS  MILK,  2x,  305  days,  actual. 

Recently  Graycrest  Freda  completed  her  2x,  305  day  record  with 
23,793  POUNDS  MILK,  1003  lbs.  fat  4.2%,  as  an  8-year-old  —  a  new' 
record  for  the  breed. 

_Would_ _you _like_to  _know  jnore  _about  Ayrshires? 

(  )  Please  send  free  literature  on  Ayrshires. 

(  )  Please  send  sample  copy  of  The  Ayrshire  Digest. 

(  )  Please  send  names  of  breeders  near  me. 

AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS'  ASSOCIATION,  96  CENTER  ST.,  BRANDON,  VERMONT  I 


Name  . 

Street  . . 

Post  Office  .  State . 


JERSEY  CATTLE  DISPERSAL 


MONDAY  OCTOBER  14,  1957  —  12:30  OCIock- Prevailing  Time 
THE  ENTIRE  HEAVY  PRODUCING  HERD  OF  MR.  JOHN  W.  &  ALVA  J  BUSH 
PLEASANT  RUN  JERSEY  FARM,  FLEMINGTON,  NEW  JERSEY  ' 
INCLUDING  —  A  son  of  Marlu  Farms  Sparkle  Supreme  out  of  the  Excellent  three 
times  Silver  Medal  and  one  time  Gold  Medal  Cow.  Dandymac  Honey  Bee,  the 
highest  scoring  cow  on  Classification  in  the  Whitehall  Farm  Herd. 

70  HEAD  of  Fresh  and  Coming  Fresh  Cows  and  Many  Beautiful  Heifer  Ca'ves 
Some  very  desirable  for  Calf  Club  work  and  quite  a  few  that  will  Show  well  in  the 
19o8  Open  Shows.  D.  H.  I.  A.  COWS  INCLUDE  — 

SV%f7c  ?FoPTco-,MORN’  305'11’  840-4. 8%-563  fat  —  LULU  FAWN  BEAUTY.  305-10, 
071-5.24%  527  fat.  ' 

irES  ^fjJ^Z.ETTE’  305"10’  439-4.9 % — 510  fat— LULU  JOCECA  POLLY, 

351 — 10,166 — 4.7% — 484  fat. 

Herd  fully  TB.  and  Bang's  Accredited — Calfhood  Vaccination  pract iced  8  years 

7he  BUSH  FARM  is  on  PLEASANT  RUN  ROAD,  4  miles  Southeast  of 
th^EpLEASANT  RU^  roaD^  °n  ^  FLEMINGTON  to  WHITEHOUSE  ROAD  to 

For  Catalogue  Write  —  PAUL  SPANN,  Sales  Manager,  FAR  HILLS,  NEW  JERSEY 
RUSSELL  HAMMITT,  COATESVILLE,  PENNA. 

BRADEN  KING,  Auctioneer,  BOONSBORO,  MARYLAND 
JOHN  W.  and  ALVA  BUSH,  Owners,  FLEMINGTON,  NEW  JERSEY 


_ DAIRY  CATTLE _ 

JERSEY  CATTlE  DISPERSAL 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Andrew  (Andy)  E.  Danish, 
Troy,  New  York 

THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  24,  1957 
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HEREFORD  FEEDER  CALVES 

will  be  available  after  November  First. 
Free  Delivery  in  New  York  State 


TB  and  Bangs  Accredited 
Calfhood  Vaccinated 

Heifers  and  cows  ail  ages  with  dams  that  j 
have  records  up  to  750  lbs.  fat.  The  herd  is  j 
richly  bred  with  three  bulls  from  the  well  I 
known  Brampton  herd  in  Canada. 

A  3  yr.  old  herd  sire  sells.  He  has  a  Gold  i 
&  Silver  Medal  sire  and  his  dam  is  an 
Imported  cow  with  12,592  lbs.  milk  and 
724  lbs.  fat. 

Catalogs  Upon  Request  By  Writing 


ZENDA  FARMS  •  CLAYTON,  N.  Y. 
Clinton  Maldoon,  Mgr.  Phene  218 


•  HEREFORDS  » 

—  THE  BEEF  BREED  SUPREME  — 

Has  quality  to  top  the  market,  pounds  to  make  it 
pay.  This  is  a  good  time  to  start  a  beef  cattle 
herd.  Outstanding  bull  and  heifer  calves,  horned 
or  polled,  can  be  purchased  from  our  members. 
For  information  and  directory  of  members,  write: 

NEW  YORK  HEREFORD  BREEDERS  ASSN., 


CHESTER  FOLCK  &  SONS,  Sales  Manager 
4810  S.  YELLOW  SPRINGS  ROAD 
_ SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


AYRSHIRE  RUCTION 


38  1  H  ALLE6ANY-LIVINGST0N-STEUBEN 
CLUB  SALE 

WEDNESDAY.  OCTOBER  23rd 
AT  12:30  P.  M. 

FAIR  GROUNDS  IN  BATH.  NEW  YORK 
40  —  COWS  and  BRED  HEIFERS 

2  YEAR  BULLS 

Selections  made  by  Floyd  Loper,  one  of  the 

Breed's  best  ‘cow-men’,  who  reports  that  he  has 
lined  up  a  particularly  good  lot  of  fresh  and 
springing  cattle  for  this  sale.  They’ll  make  a  lot 
of  4°0  Milk.  HEALTH:  Majority  Bangs  Accred., 
Calf.  Vacc.,  tested  for  T.B.  and  Bangs  and  in¬ 
oculated  against  shipping  fever  within  30  days. 

Nearly  all  eligible  for  any  State. 

For  Catalog  Write  — 

TOM  WHITTAKER,  Sale  Manager 
BRANDON.  VERMONT  


OLDEN  GUERNSEY  MILK 

THE  REAL  KEY  TO 

GREATER  DAIRY  PROFITS 


Only  Guernseys  produce  GOLDEN  GUERNSEY 
Milk,  nationally-advertised  to  insure  ready 
markets  and  real  profits.  Write  for  free  facts. 

AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 

741  Main  St.,  Peterborough,  N.  H. 


-  FOR  SALE  - 

Overstocked.  Will  sell  at  farmer’s  prices  10  Regis- 
tererl  Jersey  females  —  calves,  yearlings,  bred  year¬ 
lings.  We  also  have  a  nice  selection  of  young  bulls. 
F,  R.  SMITH.  Manager, 

Heaven  Hill  Farm,  Lake  Placid  Club,  N.  Y. 

Telephone  Lake  Placid  861 

BEEF  CATTLE  

NEW/  ENGLAND  ★ 

★  ANGUS  SALE 

BULL  HILL  FARM 
North  Amherst,  Massachusetts 
SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  26,  1957 

45  Breeding  Females  45 

BOTH  OPEN  AND  BRED 

60  Feeder  &  Slaughter  Steers  60 

Catalogs  and  Information  Write: 
TOM  RE1DY 

Feeding  Hills,  Massachusetts 


For  Sale:  49  Pureblood  Un-registered  Hereford  Cattle. 
Young  Cows,  Bulls,  Steers.  Young  Stock  All  Ages. 
H.  AXTELL,  Rock  Tavern,  N.  Y.  Phone:  Gypsy  6-4011 


20  WING  HALL,  CORNELL  UNIVERSITY 

_ ITHACA.  NEW  YORK _ 

200  head  Hereford,  Angus,  Shorthorn 
Stocker  and  feeder  cattle 

AT  HACKETTSTOWN  AUCTION  MARKET 
I  :00  P.  M.,  OCTOBER  15 
ALL  CATTLE  INOCULATED  AGAINST  SHIPPING 
FEVER.  FOR  DETAILS  WRITE  — 

D.  M.  KNIFFEN. 

COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE,  RUTGERS 


ANGUS 


{  Performance  tested,  big,  fast  growing  type  of  pure 
Scotch  breeding.  Request  folder  and  data. 

I  WYE  PLANTATION,  QUEENSTOWN.  MARYLAND 


Reg.  Polled  Herefords 


BULLS  READY  FOR  SERVICE 
OPEN  AND  BRED  HEIFERS 
Modern  Bloodlines.  T.  B.  and  Bangs  Accredited  Herd 
BATTLEGROUND  FARMS 

j  FREEHOLD.  NEW  JERSEY _ PHONE:  8-2224 

REGISTERED  HEREFORDS  —  Service  Age  Boars, 

j  Open  Gilts  and  August  Farrowed  Pios,  Either  Sex. 

J  CARRENE  FARM,  STEWA RTSTO W  N,  PENNA. 

_ DOGS _ 

Guaranteed  Low  Heelers 

Watch  strain  cattle  dogs.  Old  shepherd  strain 
stock  dogs.  Male,  year  old  $50,  spayed  year 
old  $75.  Border  collie  from  imported  stock, 
male  year  old  $50,  spayed  $70,  not  spayed 
$55  either  breed.  Collie  pup,  3  months  $25, 
female  $20.  Try  St.  Bernard  Collie,  crossed, 
make  children’s  pet.  Champion  sleigh  dogs, 
male  2  months,  $30,  female  $25.  I  have  red- 
bone,  walker,  fox,  deer,  coon  hounds.  Come 
,  see  these  dogs  at  your  convenience,  if  you 
j  can’t  come  I  can  ship  anywhere  in  U.  S.  A. 
These  prices  include  all  duty  paid.  Certifi¬ 
cates  go  right  with  dog  or  pup.  Vaccinated 
against  rabies.  I  have  shipped  this  line  of 
dogs  al  over  U.  S.  A.  for  20  years.  Del. very 
guaranteed.  WILFRED  ZERON, 

MORRISBURG, _ ONTARIO,  CANADA 

-  SPORTSMEN  - I 

Worlds  Largest  Kennels  offers  500  Bird  Dogs, 
Straight  Cooners,  Combination  Hounds,  Beagle  Hounds, 
Rabbit  Hounds,  Small  Squirrel  Dogs.  Fox  and  Deer 
Hounds.  Catalogue  free.  SMOKEY  MOUNTAIN 
KENNELS. _ CLEVELAND.  TENNESSEE 

Pea.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  ,*«a“ry 


Grove  Oily,  Penn*. 


ST.  BERNARDS  —  A.  K.  C. 


HEALTHY  FARM  RAISED  PUPPIES 
W.  E.  YODER,  MEYERSPALE,  PA.  Phone:  424- M 
OWN  the  MOST  STYLISH  &.  BEAUTIFUL  of  DOGS^ 
The  ELK  HOUND.  Imported  from  Sweden.  Puppies, 
grown  stock,  stud  service.  A.  K.  C.  registered 
ERNEST  C.  BRENON,  Rt.  4,  WATERTOWN.  N.  Y. 

-  SHELTIE  (Miniature  Collie)  PUPPIES  - 

Champion  pedigree.  A.K.C.  registered,  wormed,  in¬ 
oculated.  ASTOLAT  KENNELS,  Kunkletown  3,  Pa. 
COLLIE  PUR  PIES:  Championship  Breeding.  Beauties. 

$30;  $35.  PLUMMER  MeCULLOUGH.  MERCER.  PA. 

_  SWINE _ 

HAMPSHIRES:  MEAT  TYPE  BOARS  and  GILTS 
Slaughter  and  Production  Records  Available 
CEDAR  POINT  FARMS,  BOX  718,  EASTON.  MD. 
MAPLEHURST  DUROCS,  FALL  GILTS,  BOARS  and 
SPRING  PIGS.  Russell  F.  Pattington,  Scipio  Ctr.,  N.Y. 

FREE  CIRCULAR:  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 
Since  1934.  C.  LUTZ.  Middletown  I.  Maryland 


October  5,  1957 
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DOROTHEE  SS 


Dept.  211 

Box  107  Needham  Heights  94,  Mass. 


WONDERFULLY  NEW... 

it  refreshingly  odorizes  your 
every  room  and  closet. 
Just  sprinkle  the  per¬ 
fumed  flakes  lightly  on 
rugs  and  upholstery  to 
clean  as  they  refresh¬ 
en.  Odorizes  your  vac¬ 
uum  cleaner,  too. 
Overcomes  stale 
tobacco,  cooking  and 
pet  odors.  Pleasant 
odor  lasts  and  lasts 
to  make  every  room  in 
your  home  air-sweet. 

BIG 

V2  lb.  can 

only  25 

JB_  postpaid 


YOUR 

SATISFACTION 

GUARANTEED 

Send  Check 
or  Money  Order  Today 


NATURAL 

LIGHTWEIGHT 


DENTAL  PLATE 


Made  from  your  old  one  . . . 


New  Process  Saves 

M0ney$1O5 

Priced 
Low  As 

New  Professional 
Method  makes  beautiful  per¬ 
fect-fitting  plastic  plate  from  old, 
cracked  Boose  plates  WITHOUT  IMPRESSION. 


30  DAY  MONEY-BACK  TRIAL 

YOU  can  have  gorgeous,  natural -looking,  perfect¬ 
fitting  false  plates  that  are  comfortable,  healthful 
and  prideful.  From  your  old  plate  we  will  make  a 
brand  new  denture  —  upper,  lower  or  partial  — per¬ 
fectly  matched,  perfectly  natural.  Amazing  savings 
with  new  scientific  Clinical  method.  New  plates  re¬ 
turned  to  you  Air  Mail  usually  within  eight  hours, 
ccun  Mfl  llflurv  Just  send  name  and  ad- 
OtflU  HU  lYlUIllLl  dress  for  interesting  de¬ 
tails  of  wonderful  guarantee  that  enables  you  to  try 
your  new  plate  for  30  whole  days  to  be  sure  they’re 
EXACTLY  what  you  w-ant.  If  not  delighted.  Clinical 
returns  every  cent  you’ve  paid.  Write  immediately. 
CLINICAL  DENTAL  LABORATORY,  Dept.  P-69 
335  W.  Madison  Street,  Chicago  6,  Illinois 


No  Nagging 
Backache  Means  a 
Good  Night's  Sleep 

Nagging  backache,  headache,  or  muscular 
aches  and  pains  may  come  on  with  over-exer¬ 
tion,  emotional  upsets  or  day  to  day  stress  and 
Strain.  And  folks  who  eat  and  drink  unwisely 
sometimes  suffer  mild  bladder  irritation  .  .  . 
with  that  restless,  uncomfortable  feeling. 

If  you  are  miserable  and  worn  out  because  of 
these  discomforts,  Doan’s  Pills  often  help  by 
their  pain  relieving  action,  by  their  soothing  ef¬ 
fect  to  ease  bladder  irritation,  and  by  their  mild 
diuretic  action  through  the  kidneys  —  tending  to 
increase  the  output  of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes. 
So  if  nagging  backache  makes  you  feel  dragged- 
out,  miserable  . . .  with  restless,  sleepless  nights 
...don’t  wait... try  Doan’s  Pills... get  the  same 
happy  relief  millions  have  enjoyed  for  over  60 
years.  Ask  for  new,  large,  economy  size  and  save 
money.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today  1 


FREE  FOR 

ASTHMA 

If  you  suffer  asthma  attacks,  choke  and  wheeze,  find 
sleep  impossible  because  of  the  struggle  to  breathe.  .  . 
try  FRONTIER  ASTHMA  MEDICINE  now!  Get  im¬ 
mediate  blessed  relief  from  the  dreaded  symptoms  of 
bronichial  asthma.  Over  1,000,000  bottles  .  sold. 
FREE  TRIAL  bottle  by  return  mail.  You  pay 
nothing.  Send  name  and  address  now  to:  FRONTIER 
ASTHMA  CO  .  731  -  A  Frontier  Bldg.,  462  Niagara 

Street,  Buffalo  I,  N.  Y. 


NEW  FALL  WOOLENS 


BUY  DIRECT  from  MILL  and  SAVE  MANY 
DOLLARS  on  the  newest  novelty  weaves, 
beautiful  plaids  and  rich  solid  colors.  Make 
the  finest  coats,  suits,  dresses,  skirts,  slacks, 
sport  shirts  at  amazingly  LOW  MILL  PRICES. 
Write  Today  for  FREE  SWATCHES  of  this 
FALL’S  smartest  all  wool  and  part  wool 
materials. 

HOMESTEAD  WOOLEN  MILLS,  INC. 

Dept.  R-24,  West  Swanzey,  New  Hampshire 


NOW!  Save  Up  fo 

on  Nationally  Advertised 

Use  this  big,  new  FREE  CATA¬ 
LOG  to  buy  all  kinds  of  gifts 
and  merchandise  for  yourself, 
family,  friends,  neighbors.  Ter¬ 
rific  saving-  on  blgr-name  items. 
Also,  make  money  spaie  time 
taking:  orders  from  others  I 

EVERGREEN  STUDIOS 

Dept.  89.  Box  846,  Chicago  42.  ill. 


Drum  U I  ten  Chimney  Caps.  Galvanized 
tltyULWinuj  Steel.  All  sizes  and  styles. 
Keeps  rain  and  snow  out.  Saves  fuel.  Pre¬ 
vents,  fires,  back  draft  &  Creosote.  Catalog 
FREE.  G.  D.  SHRAWDER,  Richfield  9,  Pa. 


NEED  MONEY  for  your  Church  Project? 
Sell  Ladies'  Handloomed  Nylon  Bags.  Write 
Josephine  Gareau,  Rt.  7,  Sevierville,  Tenn. 


50% 

Gifts 


What  It  All  Boils  Down  To  Is  Mincemeat 


It  all  boils  down  to  this:  There’s 
nothing  so  good  as  home-made  mince¬ 
meat.  Rich  and  tangy  with  spice  and 
suet — this  is  the  season  for  making 
it.  Those  jars  will  look  mighty  tempt¬ 
ing  for  Thanksgiving  and  for  pies  all 
winter  long. 

Old-Fashioned  Mincemeat 

Use  Yz  lb.  lean  boiled  beef  (chop¬ 
ped),  Yz  lb.  beef  kidney  suet  (chop¬ 
ped,  3%  lbs.  raw  apples  (pared  and 
chopped);  Yz  lb.  currants,  1  lb.  seed¬ 
ed  raisins  (chopped),  1  tablespoon 
salt,  grated  rind  of  2  lemons,  5  cups 
brown  sugar,  3  tablespoons  cinna¬ 
mon,  2  teaspoons  nutmeg,  1  teaspoon 
ginger,  Yz  teaspoon  ground  cloves,  5 
cups  cider,  3  ounces  each  of  candied 
orange  rind,  lemon  rind  and  citron, 
chopped. 

Combine  all  ingredients  in  the 
order  given,  in  a  large  heavy  pan  and 
simmer  very  gently  for  two  hours, 


The  Little  Brown  House 

It  is  the  afternoon  of  the  year.  How 
do  I  know?  Goldenrod  has  come  and 
gone  brilliant  by  the  roadside;  the 
closed  or  bottle  gentian  gave  its 
heavenly  blue  to  the  earth,  the  per¬ 
ennial  phlox  was  lovely.  August  was 
early  afternoon  when  the  barn 
swallows  began  gathering  in  flocks 
for  practice  flights  before  leaving  for 
their  long  journey  south. 

Our  crabapples  with  red  cheeks 
made  good  pickling.  I’ve  noticed  that 
the  crab  fruit  (from  trees  that  have 
the  brightest  colored  blossoms)  make 
the  finest  sauce  and  jelly.  It  is  a 
pleasure  for  me  that  I  can  use  my 
hands  in  helping  to  prepare  for  the 
long  winter. 

There  were  many  “bits  of  all  right” 
in  this  year’s  garden  and  one  was  the 
lavendar  flowered  creeping  thyme — 
the  very  daintiest  ground  cover  and 
a  mecca  to  the  bees.  Perhaps  we  shall 
have  in  time  a  thyme  lawn. 

Karl  and  his  carpenter  put  up 
Karl’s  little  house  in  very  rapid 
time  so  that  he  can  now  live  in  it 
and  do  the  interior  finish  and  the  out¬ 
side  painting.  Grandson  Bill  finished 
Officers’  Training  School  in  August 
and  he  and  Dolores  and  their  be¬ 
loved  family  are  back  in  Vermont 
now  to  live.  Mother  Bee 


stirring  occasionally.  Placing  an  as¬ 
bestos  pad  under  the  kettle  prevents 
scorching.  When  cold  turn  into  hot 
clean  jars,  cover  tightly,  and  keep  in 
a  dry,  cool  place.  (This  will  keep  six 
months.)  Sufficient  for  five  9-inch 
pies.  Cooking  brandy  adds  flavor  and 
to  prevent  its  evaporation  carefully 
pour  a  little-  brandy,  or  brandy  and 
sherry,  into  the  slits  of  the  top  crust, 
after  the  pie  is  out  of  the  oven. 

Green  Tomato  Mincemeat 

Use  4  quarts  finely  chopped  green 
tomatoes,  2  quarts  pared  and  finely 
chopped  tart  apples,  1  pound  raisins, 
4  tablespoons  minced  orange  or 
lemon  peel,  1  tablespoon  ground 
cinnamon,  2  teaspoons  salt,  14  tea¬ 
spoon  ground  allspice,  Ya  teaspoon 
ground  cloves,  2  cups  firmly  packed 
brown  sugar,  3  cups  granulated  sugar, 
%  cup  vinegar  Yz  cup  lemon  juice,  2 
cups  water. 


Aunt-  Hattie's  Raisin- 
Filled  Layer  Cake 

My  nephews  sometime  ask  their 
wives  why  they  can’t  make  a  cake 
like  Aunt  Hattie’s,  meaning  her  Rais¬ 
in  Filled  Layer  cake  which  is  made 
as  follows: 

Use  two  eggs,  save  the  white  of 
one;  one  cup  of  sugar;  two  rounded 
tablespoonfuls  of  butter;  %  cup 
sweet  milk;  1%  cup  of  flour  and  two 
rounded  teaspoonfuls  of  baking 
powder  sifted  together;  %  cup  of 
raisins  seeded  and  chopped  fine; 
lemon  extract  to  taste. 

Beat  eggs,  sugar  and  butter  all  to¬ 
gether,  add  sweet  milk,  then  the 
sifted  flour  and  baking  powder.  Seas¬ 
on  with  lemon  extract.  Makes  three 
layers. 

Raisin  Filling 

Use  one  large  cup  of  sugar  and  add 
water  enough  to  dissolve  it  well.  Boil 
till  it  hairs  from  off  a  spoon,  pour 
over  the  beaten  saved  egg  white,  add 
the  chopped  raisins  and  beat  all  to¬ 
gether.  When  cool  enough  spread 
between  the  layers  and  on  top. 

New  York  State  Ida  E.  Boyle 


Combine  ingredients  and  cook  mix¬ 
ture,  stirring  frequently,  cooking 
slowly  until  tender.  When  it  is  slight¬ 
ly  thickened,  pour  into  hot  sterile 
jars,  filling  to  the  top  and  seal.  Makes 
approximately  four  quarts. 

Mock  Mincemeat 

Use  6  green  tomatoes,  6  tart  apples, 
Ya  pound  seedless  raisins,  Ya  pound 
seeded  raisins,  1  tablespoon  cinna¬ 
mon,  Ya  cup  fruit  juice,  Ya  cup  cider 
vinegar,  Yz  cup  minced  citron,  2 
tablespoons  orange  rind,  1  teaspoon 
salt,  1  teaspoon  cloves,  Yz  teaspoon 
allspice,  Yz  teaspoon  ginger,  Ya  tea¬ 
spoon  nutmeg. 

Force  tomatoes  and  cored  apples 
through  a  food  chopper.  Add  remain¬ 
ing  ingredients  and  cook  until  thick. 
Fill  into  sterilized  jars  and  seal. 
Makes  about  one  quart. 

Connecticut  Doris  E.  Stebbins 


The  Circular  Stole 


5697.  Easy  to  crochet  circular  stole  is 
ideal  for  daytime  or  evening  wear.  Nice 
gift  suggestions  for  the  coming  holidays. 
Complete  crochet  instrucitons  given. 

No.  5697  —  Just  25  cents  —  mailed  to  The 
Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  Street, 
New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

Include  25  cents  more  with  your  pattern 
order  for  your  copy  of  the  1957  issue  of 
our  fascinating  needlework  ALBUM. 


Fresh  vegetables,  cooked  until 
tender  but  still  slightly  crisp,  can 
keep  their  color,  shape  and  flavor. 
Don’t  drown  them  in  water;  use  just 
enough  to  cook  them  without  burn¬ 
ing. 


The  Old  Farmhouse 

Back  from  the  road  beside  twin  pines  the  old  farmhouse,  deserted,  gray, 
Looked  like  a  mother,  sad,  alone,  her  children  grown  and  gone  away. 

The  roof  was  sagging,  shingles  loose;  the  great  square  chimney,  smoky  black, 
Astride  the  ridgepole  sat  enthroned,  although  it  showed  a  zigzag  crack. 
But  that  was  years  and  years  ago.  .  .A  son  remembering  country  charm 
With  love  restored  the  tumbledown  house  to  smile  at  children  home  on 
the  farm. 

Vermont  —  Margaret  Hill  Concannon 
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WHEN  .  .  . 

ORDINARY  CORSETS 
WILL  NOT  DO! 


FOB  THE  SMALL,  MEDIUM, 
LARGE  OR  HEAVY  FIGURE  HERE 
ARE  SOME  IMPORTANT  FACTS. 


Some  women  realize — other  do  not— that  there  is 
a  vast  difference  in  the  purpose  and  design,  be¬ 
tween  "an  ordinary  corset"  and  a  Protective 
Supporting  Garment  with  "built  in”  figure  control. 
Many  women  FEEL  that  their  particular  "figure 
problem"  is  so  difficult,  that  in  order  to  obtain 
proper  protection — they  must  necessarily  sacrifice 
style.  If  you  are  one  who  believes  in  this  fallacy, 
may  I  suggest  that  you  write  me  at  once  at 
W.  S.  Rice,  Inc.,  Womens  Division,  Dept.  1003  G, 
Adams,  N.  Y.,  for  revealing  descriptive  literature, 
showing  also  our  Corsets  and  Bras  on  live  models. 


Model  351,  shown  above,  with  special  front  de¬ 
velopment  and  corset  back,  trims  your  figure  by 
gentle  "uplifting”  pressure’  that  "holds  up"  ex¬ 
cessive  fat  or  heavy,  sagging  abdominal  muscles, 
that  "ordinary  corsets”  can  hardly'  be  expected  to 
control.  Request  for  illustrations  and  full  infor¬ 
mation  on  this  and  the  other  Garments  plus  full 
details  of  our  new  installment  plan  will  be  sent 
you  free.  Write  W.  S.  Rice,  Inc.,  Womens  Division, 
Dept.  1003  G,  Adams,  N.  Y.,  without  delay. 

Agnes  S.  Rice, 

(DIRECTOR  OF  DESIGN) 


SEWS  LEATHER 

AND  TOUGH  TEXTILE 
LIKE  A  MACHINE 

With  SPEEDY  STITCHER  Auto¬ 
matic  Sewing  Awl.  anyone  can 
quickly  and  skillfully  sew  or  re¬ 
pair  anything  made  of  LEATHER, 

CANVAS.  NYLON.  PLASTIC,  or 
other  heavy  materials.  Sews  firm, 
even  lock-stitches  like  a  machine 
Gets  into  hard-to- 
reach  places.  Speci¬ 
ally  made  for  heavy 
duty  sewing  on 
LUGGAGE.  FOOT- 
WEAR.RUGS.  AWN- 
IN  G  S  .  SAILS. 

SADDLERY.  UP¬ 
HOLSTERY.  OVER¬ 
ALLS.  AUTO-TOPS. 

SPORTS  GEAR,  and  yji'njx 

other  tough  sewing 
jobs.  Here's  the  handiest  tool  you'll  ever  own. 
Will  save  you  many  times  its  small  cost.  Comes 
ready  for  instant  use  .  complete  with  bobbin  of 
waxed  thread  and  3  different  types  of  diamond- 
pointed  needles.  Easy-to-follow  directions  will 
make  you  an  expert  in  minutes  Extra  needles 
and  waxed- thread  always  available.  Save  money, 
send  $1.98  for  postpaid  delivery.  If  C  O  D. ,  $1.98 
plus  postage  MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE. 
SPORTSMAN'S  *>OST 

366  Madison  Ave.,  Dept.A-97  New  York  17 


1 0.000  6  A  L  L  O  N  8 
BATTLESHIP  GRAY 
Exterior  Paint,  suitable  for  metal  or  wood,  perfeet 
condition  packed  in  five-gallon  steel  cans.  Cancella¬ 
tion  on  large  Marine  order.  Priea  $6.00  per  5  gal.  can. 
Check  with  order.  F.O.B.  RAHWAY.  NEW  JERSEY. 
COMMERCIAL  CHEMICAL  CO.,  RAHWAY.  N.  J. 


—PRINTED  LETTERHEADS  and  ENVELOPES— 
100  EACH  FOR  $2.00. 

M0SE  PEARLSTONE,  BOX  60,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


SALESMEN  WANTED 

We  hove  openings  for  a  few 
good  salesmen  to  sell  subscrip¬ 
tions  to  farmers  in  areas  where 
we  have  no  representative  at  the 
present  time.  Must  have  car 
and  be  able  to  furnish  character 
references.  Liberal  commission 
and  exclusive  territory  will  en¬ 
able  a  steady  worker  to  earn 
an  attractive  income. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.Y. 


8138 


12-20 


Send  25  cents  more  today  for  your  copy  of  the 
Fall  and  Winter  ’57  issue  of  our  pattern 
magazine  Basic  FASHION. 


Doll  Clothes  Too! 


8139.  Doll’s  New  Sweet  Set  for  14,  16,  18,  20, 
22,  24  in.  dolls.  State  length.  25  cents. 


8496 

1 2  Vb-  26'/i 


8140 

36-52 


Please  print  your  name,  full  address,  pattern 
number  and  size  desired.  Send  orders  to  The 
Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.  New 
York  1,  N.  Y. 


8133.  Streamliner,  but¬ 
ton-trim!  Sizes  10  to  20. 
Size  12,  32  bust,  3% 
yards,  39-inch.  25  cents. 


8138.  Three  bright 
blouses!  Nice  gifts  too. 
Sizes  12  to  20.  Size  14, 
2  yds  at  most,  for  each. 
All  3  for  25  cents. 


8140.  Flattering  shirt- 
waister,  lovely  for  sizes 
36  to  52.  Bust  38,  5 
yards,  39-inch.  25  cents. 


8496.  Few  pattern 
pieces  enable  you 
to  turn  out  a  pretty 
home  style  in  no 
time.  Sizes:  1214, 
14y2 .  16*4,  18 14, 

2014,  22%,  2414, 

2614.  Size  14%,  35 
bust,  4%  yds.,  35- 
in.;  %  yd.  contrast. 
25  cents. 


8133 

10-20 


Black-Eyed  Susan  Quilt 


Tasty  Oatmeal  Cookies 

This  recipe  for  cookies  is  simple. 
The  cookies  themselves  are  about  as 
satisfying  a  result  as  you  can  get 
for  the  time  and  work.  Wholesome 
food  besides. 

Use  14  cup  shortening  and  %  cup 
sugar,  creamed  together.  Add  2  beat¬ 
en  eggs,  1  cup  quick  cooking  oats 
(uncooked),  1  cup  flour,  1  teaspoon 
baking  powder,  14  cup  milk,  pinch 
of  salt,  1  teaspoon  vanilla,  and  half 
a  package  of  chocolate  bits.  Nut 
meats  (14  cup)  makes  the  cookies 
that  much  more  a  treat  to  taste. 
Mix  all  together. 

Drop  dough  on  cookie  sheet  and 
bake  in  moderate  oven  until  brown. 

New  Hampshire  M.  Smith 

5332.  A  simple  flower  design  of  four  differ¬ 
ent  patches  makes  a  colorful  quilt  for  a 
guest  room  or  your  own  bedroom.  Pattern 
includes  quilt  pattern  pieces,  material  re 
quirements.  finishing  directions.  Blocks  are. 
about  six  inches  square. 

No.  5332  —  just  25  cents  —  mailed  to 
The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  Street, 
New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

The  1957  edition  of  our  needlework  AL¬ 
BUM  contains  dozens  more  lovely  designs 
for  nimble  fingers;  gift  patterns  printed 
inside  the  book.  25  cents. 


New  Tingley  Hi-Top  Work  Rubbers  give  the 
same  protection  as  2-buckle  artics  but  are 
much  lighter  and  far  more  comfortable. 

All  rubber,  molded  in  one  piece — no  fabric 
lining  to  snag  or  collect  dirt,  Tingieys  fit 
all  heavy  work  shoes.  Stretch  on  easily; 
won’t  pull  off  accidentally.  Can  be  turned 
inside  out  for  easy  wiping  or  washing  under 
faucet.  Tough,  long-wearing;  just  the  thing 
for  Dad’s  young  helper,  too. 


For  sale  most  anywhere  work  shoes  are 
sold.  Black-natural  rubber  $3.59;  Black- 
neoprene  $5.50. 


Even  little  tots  need  no  help 
with  Tingley  Closure  Boots 

All-rubber  (not  plastic)  .  .  .  s-t-r-e-t-c-h 
on  easily  .  .  .  button  snugly  around  the 
ankles  .  .  .  can’t  pull  off.  No  lost  buttons, 
straps  or  loops — they’re  integral  parts  of 
the  boots.  No  size  problem  .  .  .  “grow” 
with  growing  feet.  Red,  brown  or  black 
.  .  .  fit  little  shoes  from  size  5  through 
older  children's  size  6.  $2.49  to  $3.49. 


TINGLEY 


RUBBER  CORPORATION 

Rahway  7,  New  Jersey  •  Established  1896 


met 


■  v ' 

with  BOTH  hands 


to  prove  that  in 
Only  15  Minutes 
ou  can  start  to 

play 

PIANO 

this  Marvelous  New  Way 


Send  for  free  Sample  Lesson  today!  I  will  include  5 
simple  •’play-at-once’'  songs —  a  Note  Selector  for  vour 
right  hand— and  my  Patented  Automatic  Chord  Se¬ 
lector  to  strike  simple  bass  chords  instantly  with  your 
left  hand.  No  '•tricks"  in  my  tested,  proven  method. 
You  actually  learn  by  playing  simple  single  note  melo- 
’dies  with  one  hand,  while  striking  beautiful  simple 
resonant  bass  chord  accompaniments  with  the  other. 
No  tedious  scales.  No  boring  exercises.  No  dreary 
practice.  Just  delightful  enjoyment.  Simply  send  name, 
address,  and  10c  for  postage  and  handling  to: 
DEAN  ROSS,  45  West  45  St.,  Studio  *-.'260 ! .  New  Fork  36. 


CHURCHES,  WOMEN’S  CLUBS,  SOCIETIES,  ETC. 


Earn  $100  to  $500  Cash,  plus  24  card  1 
tables  simply  by  selling  advertising 
space  on  the  table  tops  to  local 
merchants  who  gladly  cooperate.  5 
different  proven  plans  to  pick  fr.om. 
No  risk,  nothing  to  pay,  not  even 
freight  charges.  Write  for  details 


F. W.  MATHERS,  Dept. NY, Mt.  Ephraim,  NJ. 


CHAIR  CANE 

BASKETRY  REED  MATERIALS 
Genuine  Chair  Cane.  Fiber  Rush.  Cane  Web¬ 
bing  for  Seats  with  Groove.  Cane  Instructions 
35c.  Complete  Seat  Weaving  Book  $1.15. 
Basketry  Reeds.  Raffia.  Basket  Instruction 
Book  75c.  New  Upholstering  Book  65c. 
FOGARTY  205  River  St.  TROY,  N.  Y. 
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a  sure  way 
to  win 
bouquets 

Serve  the  Man  in  Your 
House  Silver  Floss 
Sauerkraut 

Delicious  one-dish  weals 


m-m-m- 

HUNGARIAN  PORK  CHOPS 


ore  easy  to  prepare , 
sure  fo  please. 


6  pork  chops 
Salt  and  pepper 

3  cups  SILVER  FLOSS 

4  tsp,  paprika 


1  Vi  cups  canned 
tomatoes 

1  tsp.  brown  sugar 


Season  chops  lightly.  Flour  on  both  sides  and 
brown  in  skillet.  Arrange  kraut  on  top. 
Sprinkle  with  brown  sugar  and  paprika.  Pour 
tomatoes  over.  Cover  and  cook  slowly  on  top 
of  stove  40-50  minutes  or  till  chops  are 
tender.  Lift  to  hot  platter.  Thicken  juice 
remaining  with  flour  and  pour  over.  Serves  6. 


FREE  RECIPE  BOOKLET: 


^  Write  Dept.  J. 


mss 

S  AU  ERKR AU  T 


Empire  State  Pickling  Co. 
Phelps,  N,Y. 


MnTUVDC  You  can  save  up  to  75%  on  your 
*  nttvj'  Christmas  Shopping,  for  Silverware, 
Dinnerware,  Cookware,  Cutlery,  Jewelry,  Watches,  Gifts, 
Books,  Tableware,  Housewares  &  appliances.  Free  cata¬ 
log.  BENTON  CO.,  BOX  86,  LIBERTY,  N.  Y. 

NEW  FRONT  MOUNTED 

TRACTOR  SAW 

CLEAR  BRUSH,  FELL  TREES 
WHILE  YOU  RIDE.  CUTS  BOTH 
HORIZONTAL  and  VERTICAL 


Operator  controls  Saw  from  Tractor  Seat.  Cuts  Brush  at 
2  M.P.H  , .  Trims  Hedge. ..  Fells  and  Bucks  up  to  24-in. 
Trees.  Tractor  Power  makes  Sawing  Faster  and  Easier. 
■►Send  Postcard  Today  for  FREE  FOLDER  and  Prices. 
8ELSAW  IMPLEMENT  CO  4088  FIELD  BLDG.,  KANSAS  CITY  H.  MO. 


SWhen  % tou  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal. "  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  : 


Lubrication  Specialists  Since  1911 


trvjyc 


ujbtuc£ 


%CflT!ON 


with 

CEN-PE-CO  CUSTOM 
BUILT  LUBRICANTS  FOR 
HEAVY  DUTY  TRUCKS 
AND  TRACTORS... 


scientifically  correct 


•  TRAC-TRUK  OILS 

•  GEAR  &  CHASSIS  LUBES 

•  and  MOTOR  KLENZ  the 
modern  fuel  improver 
FOR  MORE  POWER 


Central  Petroleum  Co. 

Cleveland,  Ohio  •  Walcott,  Iowa 


Deaf  Man  Perfects 
Cordless  Hearing  Aid 

Worn  Entirely  on  One  Ear 


PEORIA,  ILL.  (Special)— H.  A. 
Lyons  who  himself  has  been  hard  of 
hearing  for  over  25  years,  today  an¬ 
nounced  the  perfection  of  a  minia¬ 
ture  electronic  hearing  air  that  is  so 
small  it  is  all  worn  on  one  ear. 

It  weighs  but  a  fraction  of  an 
ounce  and  can  be  slipped  on  and  off 
easier  than  a  pair  of  eye  glasses. 
Wearer  gets  all-directional  pick-up 
and  normal  use  of  telephone.  There 
is  no  clothing  interference  because  it 
is  worn  at  the  ear,  which  is  the 
natural  way  to  hear. 

Since  the  aid  is  tiny  and  is  worn 


tucked  behind  the  ear,  it  is  practi¬ 
cally  invisible.  Mr.  Lyons  stated  that, 
although  it  is  powerful  enough  to  fit 
the  most  severe  hearing  loss,  it  can 
also  be  adjusted  for  the  millions  of 
slightly  hard  of  hearing  who  feel 
they  are  not  deaf  enough  to  bother 
with  the  more  cumbersome  aids. 

It  is  suggested,  if  interested  for 
yourself  or  a  friend,  to  write  to  Tone- 
master  Manufacturing  Company,  128 
South  Monroe  Street,  Dept.  1013, 
Peoria,  Illinois,  and  he  will  be  glad 
to  send  information  at  no  cost  or 
obligation  to  you.  —  Adv. 


SEND  A  FRIEND  A  TRIAL  SUBSCRIPTION 
TO  THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


9  months 


for  25c 


Friend’s  Name . 

R.  F.  D . Box  . Street  ... 

Post  Office . State 


Your  Name . 

Address . . . . 

(We  will  send  a  gift  card  bearing  your  name,) 
THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER,  NEW  YORK  1,  N.  Y. 


Rats  Carry  Crooked- 
Snout  Swine  Disease 

Rats  have  been  shown  by  the  U.  S. 
Dept,  of  Agriculture  to  be  carriers 
of  atrophic  rhinitis,  the  swine  disease 
commonly  called  “crooked  snout.” 
Findings  by  other  scientists  previ¬ 
ously  indicated  that  cats  and  rabbits 
were  also  carriers. 

In  USD  A  studies,  pigs  received  in¬ 
oculations  from  rats  that  had  previ¬ 
ously  been  infected  with  material 
from  pigs  suffering  atrophic  rhinitis. 
Not  only  did  the  inoculated  pigs  de¬ 
velop  the  disease  but,  in  some  in¬ 
stances,  they  developed  it  sooner 
than  pigs  inoculated  directly  with  in¬ 
fective  material  fi'om  diseased  pigs. 
In  the  experiments,  pigs  developed 
atrophic  rhinitis  15  to  45  days  after 
being  inoculated  with  infective  ma¬ 
terial  from  rats.  Similar  pigs  inocu¬ 
lated  with  infective  material  taken 
directly  from  the  noses  of  infected 
pigs  took  24  to  51  days  to  develop 
the  disease. 

Atrophic  rhinitis,  first  reported  in 
this  country  in  1944,  is  non-fatal,  but 
it  retards  the  growth  of  young  pigs; 
neither  cause  nor  cure  is  yet  defi¬ 
nitely  known.  Serious  to  the  swine 
grower,  the  disease  may  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  clean  herds  by  swine  pur¬ 
chased  for  breeding  purposes. 

Persistent  sneezing  is  an  early, 
often  the  only,  symptom.  There  may 
also  be  nose  bleeding,  nasal  mucous 
discharge,  coughing  and  irritation  of 
the  snout.  The  infected  pig  may  rub 
his  nose  against  solid  objects  in 
search  of  relief.  Lesions  often  de¬ 
velop  in  the  nasal  passages  and,  in 
advanced  cases,  the  snout  as  well  as 
surrounding  facial  features  become 
twisted  and  distorted.  Pneumonia 
sometimes  occurs  as  a  complication. 


N.  Y.  Feeder  Calf  Sales 
Oct.  24  -  Nov.  1 

Beef  producers  will  consign  ap¬ 
proximately  1,200  calves  to  four  New 
York  State  feeder  calf  sales  the  week 
of  October  24.  The  dates  and  places 
are:  Oct.  24 — Fair  Grounds,  Pike: 
Oct.  25 — Fair  Grounds,  Altamont; 
Oct.  31 — Empire  Stock  Yards,  Dry- 
den;  and  Nov.  1 — Empire  Stock 
Yards,  Caledonia. 

Calves  will  be  delivered  to  the 
sale  site  the  day  pi’eceding  each  sale 
and  sorted  into  uniform  pens  accord¬ 
ing  to  breed,  sex,  weight  and  grade. 
All  calves  will  be  sold  at  auction 
starting  at  noon  and  buyers  will  be 
permitted  to  purchase  as  few  or  as 
many  as  they  choose  from  each 
group  offered.  All  calves  have  been 
dehorned  and  passed  upon  by  a 
county  sifting  committee.  Each  calf 
will  be  injected  with  hemorrhagic 
septicemia  (shipping  fever)  serum 
upon  arrival  at  the  sale. 

These  feeder  calf  sales  offer  buy¬ 
ers  an  opportunity  to  purchase  feed¬ 
er  calves  of  uniform  size  and  quality 
in  small  or  large  lots.  Every  effort 
is  being  made  by  consignors  and  the 
Improvement  Project  to  offer  the 
buyers  an  outstanding  group  of  calves 
in  these  sales. 

For  additional  information,  contact 
can  be  made  with  the  county  agri¬ 
cultural  agent  or  one  of  the  sales 
managers  who  are  as  follows:  Pike 
Sale — Howard  Smith,  Pike;  Altamont 


Sale — Earl  Zuill,  Cornawll;  Dryden 
Sale —  Robert  Harris,  Fabius;  and 
Caledonia  Sale  —  Robert  Watson, 
Clyde.  M.  D.  Lacy 

Mass.  Sheep  Show  and 
Sale  Oct.  13 

The  Southeastern  Massachusetts 
Sheep  Breeders’  Assn.,  will  have  its 
fourth  annual  show  and  sale  at  A.  R. 
Parker’s,  E.  Bridgewater.  Mass.,  on 
Sunday,  October  13,  from  10:00  a.  m. 
until  5:00  p.  m. 

This  show  and  sale  will  afford  an 
unusual  opportunity  to  see  some  of 
the  finest  sheep  in  the  East  since  top 
breeders  will  show  and  offer  for  sale 
most  of  the  European  and  American 
breeds  of  sheep,  including  Dorsets, 
Shropshires,  Southdowns,  Columbias, 
Montadales,  Corriedales,  Cheviots, 
Tunis,  Suffolks,  Hampshires  and 
Karakuls.  Admission  is  free  and  the 
general  public  is  cordially  invited. 

On  Monday,  October  14,  a  Fat  Lamb 
sale  will  be  initiated,  to  which  all 
the  top  lamb  buyers  of  the  meat 
packers  and  chain  operations  will  be 
invited.  Sheep  growers  with  fat  lambs 
to  sell  should  contact  Mr.  Chuck 
Simmons,  Extension  Service,  Brock¬ 
ton  Court  House,  Brockton,  Mass. 


August  Milk  Prices 

The  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent 
milk  by  co-operatives  and  dealers  re¬ 
porting  for  the  month  of  August 
1957  are  as  follows: 

Per  100  Lbs.  Per  Qt. 

Lehigh  Valley  Co-op. ..  .$5.21  $.11 


Sullivan  County  Co-op...  5.07  .1078 
Hillsdale  Prod.  Co-op...  5.04  .1072 

Erie  County  Co  op .  5.02  .1068 

Monroe  Co.  Producers..  5.00  .1064 
Mt.  Joy  Farmers  Co-op..  4.81  .1023 

Crowley’s  Milk  Co.  Inc..  4.78  .1017 
Bovina  Center  Co-op....  4.764  .1013 

Delaware  Co.  Co-op .  4.764  .1013 

Arkport  Dairies  . , .  4.68  .0995 

Chateaugay  Co-op .  4.68  .0995 

Conesus  Milk  Co-op .  4.68  .0995 

Fly  Creek  Valley  Co-op. .  4  68  .0995 

Grandview  Dairy  .  4.68  .0995 

No.  Blenheim  Co-op .  4.68  .0995 

Rock  Royal  Co-op .  4  68  .0995 

Rose  Lake  Dairies .  4.68  .0995 

Sealtest  Sheffield  Farms.  4.68  .0995 
Dairymen’s  League  _  4.58  .0974 


Fat,  freight  and  other  differentials  and 
charges  vary,  and  the  actual  return  is  more 
to  some  and  less  to  others,  especially  in  the 
case  of  dealers  and  cooperatives  owning 
more  than  one  plant.  The  Market  Adminis¬ 
trators'  prices  are:  New  York  $4.68;  Buffalo 
$4.87;  Rochester  $5.07. 

The  average  cost  of  production  for  August 
1957  was  $5.85  per  cwt.  of  3.5%  miik.  This 
is  in  accordance  with  an  analysis  made  by 
D.  L.  Cunningham,  New  York  State  College 
of  Agriculture,  Cornell  University. 

Price  to  farmer  per  quart;  blend  (3.5  per 
cent  milk  201-210  mile  zone)  —  9.96  cents; 
Class  I-A  (fluid)  —  11.87  cents.  Consumer  re¬ 
tail  price  per  quart,  N.  Y.  metropolitan  area, 
approved  milk,  doorstep  in  glass  28  cents; 
at  stores,  in  paper.  25  cents. 


Coming  Livestock  Shows 

Oct.  9-15  —  International  Dairy 
Show,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Oct.  13-14  —  S.  E.  Mass.  Sheep 
Breeders  Assn.  Show  and  Sale,  A.  R. 
Parker  Farm,,  E.  Bridgewater,  Mass. 

Oct.  22-24  —  Western  Penna.  Junior 
Livestock  Show  and  Sale,  Pittsburgh. 

Oct.  24  —  District  4-H  Baby  Beef 
Show  and  Sale,  Danville  Livestock 
Market,  Danville,  Pa. 

Oct.  26  —  N.  E.  Aberdeen-Angus 
Breeders’  Assn.  Sale,  Bull  Hill  Farm, 
No.  Amherst,  Mass. 


Chore  Boy  Milking  Systems 


Enabling  one  man  to  milk  50  coivs  per  hour,  the  “ Herringbone ”  system 
stands  two  roivs  of  six  coivs  at  a  30 -degree  angle  on  a  raised  platform.  With¬ 


out  dividers  or  gates  between  the  coivs ,  udders  are  only  three  feet  apart. 
Animals  move  in  and  out  as  a  group. 
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State  Fair  Winners 


(Continued  from  Page  549) 

boar  and  sow,  Marion  B.  Tyler.  York¬ 
shire —  boar  and  sow,  Sir  William 
Farm,  Hillsdale.  Champion  barrow  of 
the  swine  show,  John  Bliek  and  Sons. 

There  were  103  head  in  the  goat 
show  Champion  does  were  shown 
by  Alpine  —  R.  L  Harris,  Fabius. 
Nubian  —  F.  W.  Parker,  Keymar, 
Md.  Saanen  —  Onondaga  Goat  Dairy, 
Jamesville.  Toggenburg  —  F.  W. 
Parker. 

Draft  Horse  Competition 

In  the  draft  horse  competition, 
Robert  Forwood,  Geneva,  showed  the 
grand  champion  Percheron  stallion, 
and  Grayson  C.  Smith,  Earlville, 
showed  the  champion  mare.  Henry 
Feldman,  West  Valley,  showed  the 
champion  Belgian  stallion,  and  Ruth 
Smith,  Earlville,  had  the  champion 
mare.  The  champion  Clydesdales 
were  shown  by  Robert  Bacon, 
McGraw.  The  grand  champion  Mor¬ 
gan  mare  was  shown  by  Leda  Thorn- 
ish,  Lockport,  and  the  champion  stal¬ 
lion  by  Orcland  Farms,  West  New¬ 
bury,  Mass.  In  the  heavy-horse  hitch 
classes,  Ruth  Smith  showed  the 
champion  pair  and  the  grand  cham¬ 
pion  hitch. 

In  th  international  horse-pulling 
contest,  the  under-3, 000-pound  con¬ 
test  was  won  by  Russell  Hockenbury, 
Gladstone,  N.  J.;  M.  O.  Hetrick,  New 
Bethlehem,  Pa.,  was  second,  and 
Clarence  Hopkins,  Sardinia,  third. 
Merrill  Phair,  Arcade,  took  the 
3,000/3,400-pound  class,  with  Lee 
Kent.  Hinsdale,  and  Delmar  Hill, 
Apalachin,  second  and  third. 

In  the  poultry  parade  of  cham¬ 
pions,  A.  J.  Brown,  Syracuse,  showed 
the  best  Asiatic;  Arthur  Schellen- 
berg,  Westernville,  English;  Henry 
Ahlf,  Clinton  Corners,  Mediterra¬ 
nean;  George  Berl,  Penfield,  Polish; 
Archie  Turner,  Horseheads,  Hamburg; 


Walter  Bass,  Chadwick,  feather¬ 
legged  Bantam;  Paul  Marstellar, 
Bethlehem,  clean-legged  Bantam; 
and  J.  Southwick,  Blackstone,  Mass., 
best  waterfowl. 

Poultry  Champions 

There  were  121  boys  and  girls 
from  32  counties  competing  in  the 
egg-grading  contests  at  State  Fair. 
The  top  individual  was  Thomas 
Jeffers  of  Cayuga  County  with  a 
score  of  635  points  out  of  a  possible 
700.  He  and  19  other  boys  and  girls 
will  receive  further  training  at  the 
New  York  State  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  in  October;  and  then  the  four 
high  individuals  will  represent  New 
York  State  in  4-H  poultry  judging 
at  the  Boston  Poultry  Show  in  Janu¬ 
ary.  In  the  competition  between 
teams,  Rensselaer  County  was  first, 
Cortland  County  second,  and  Albany 
County  third. 

In  another  egg-grading  contest,  51 
boys  and  girls  from  18  counties  com¬ 
peted  for  positions  on  the  N.  Y.  State 
4-H  team  which  will  vie  with  15 
other  northeastern  states  at  the 
NEPPCO  Exposition  in  Harrisburg, 
Oct.  8-10.  Wayne  Grefrath  of  Genesee 
County  and  Paul  Kleinke  of  Albany 
County  placed  first  and  second.  In 
team  competition,  Genesee  County 
was  first,  Albany  County  second. 
Mary  Lou  Vamosy,  Stamford,  will 
represent  poultry  foods  demonstra¬ 
tors  at  NEPPCO  with  her  prize¬ 
winning  barbecued  chicken.  Also  at 
NEPPCO,  N.  Y.  State’s  Donald  Ter- 
hune,  Delmar,  will  present  his  poul¬ 
try  production  demonstration  on 
“How  to  Tell  a  Laying  Hen.” 

J.  N.  Bodurtha 


These  three  Holsteins  ivere  all  Chemung  County  4-H  champions  at  State 
Fair.  Lejt  to  right  are  their  owners :  Ronald  Kasper,  Pine  City;  Nancy  Smith, 

Big  Flats;  David  Reese,  Pine  City. 


Bfood  Tests  Determine 
Cottle's  Porents 

Like  typing  of  human  blood,  typ¬ 
ing  of  cattle  blood  depends  upon 
antigen  substances’  production  of 
antibodies  when  blood  from  one  ani¬ 
mal  is  introduced  into  another.  Be¬ 
cause  the  50  or  so  antigenic  factors 
in  cattle  blood  —  many  more  than 
humans  have  —  can  make  millions 
of  distinct  combinations,  bovine  blood 
types  are  far  more  numerous  than 
human  types. 

Antigenic  factors  in  cattle  blood 
derive  from  specific  genes;  these  are 
the  parts  of  cells  that  carry  inherited 
characteritsics.  There  are  hundreds 
of  genes  to  determine  combinations 
of  blood  factors,  but  only  a  small 
number  are  present  in  any  one  ani¬ 
mal.  So,  the  probability  that  any 
two  cows,  other  than  identical  twins, 
have  the  same  blood  type  is  practi¬ 
cally  nil.  According  to  the  U.  S  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  cattle  blood 
types  are  as  infallible  as  human 
fingex’-prints  for  identification  pur 
poses. 

Combination  of  antigenic  factors 
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ai’e  often  similar  in  close  cattle  rela¬ 
tives,  and  scientists  identify  them  by 
lettei’s.  The  cattle  breeds  differ  in  the 
frequency  with  which  factoi’s  and 
combinations  occur.  For  example,  a 
certain  blood  factor  occurring  in 
about  12  per  cent  of  all  Holsteins 
almost  never  appears  among  Guern¬ 
seys.  One  combination  of  factors  is 
associated  mainly  with  Holsteins,  an¬ 
other  with  Jerseys,  and  yet  another 
with  Guernseys. 

Once  a  cow’s  blood  type  is  es¬ 
tablished,  it  can  be  used  to  identify 
her  for  life.  Under  an  agreement 
with  the  Purebred  Dairy  Cattle 
Assn.,  all  bulls  used  in  artificial  in¬ 
semination  in  the  United  States  are 
typed  at  the  University  of  California 
School  of  Veterinary  Medicine.  Here 
it  can  be  found  out  if  factors  found 
in  a  calf’s  blood  could  have  come 
from  the  claimed  sire. 

The  work  in  bovine  blood  analysis 
is  far  from  complete,  and  efforts  are 
now  being  made  to  find  out  if  blood 
types  are  related  to  other  character- 
istics.  If  so,  remai’kable  advances  in 
cattle  breeding  may  result.  Mean¬ 
while,  the  tests  provide  a  practically 
pei’fect  check  on  a  calf’s  percentage. 


"Wktf's  in  a 
PATZ  LINK?" 

"Everything"  say  thousands 
of  Patz  Barn  Cleaner  Users. 

■"It’s  a  specially-designed  patented  Barn  Cleaner  Link  vithout 
pins  to  rust,  bend,  bind  or  stretch.  It's  a  deep  forged  and 
hammer-formed  link  with  steel  and  strength  concentrated  in 
rounded,  full  bearing  one-piece  'eye'  and  'hook'.”  Rounded #- 
Corners  throughout  provide  complete  flexibility  for  90  degree 
right  or  left  hand  turns  or  45  degree  elevations  .  .  .  without 
jamming  or  binding.  No  other  Barn  Cleaner  Chain  possesses 
equal  strength  and  flexibility! 

GET  THE  PATZ  BARN  CLEANER  FACTS  .  .  .  FIRST. 
You’ll  be  surprised  today  .  .  .  grateful  for  years  to  come. 

©  1957 

Patz  The  Patz  Link  weighs  over  2  !bt.;  measures 

Company  2K«"  x  7Vtt"  and  is  protected  by  patent 

number  2,712,760. 


NOLD  FARM  SUPPLY 
ROME,  NEW  YORK 


Bright,  new  heavy-gauge  stainless  steel  bowl 
costs  no  more  than  ordinary  bowls.  Offers 
these  advantages: 

•  Non-siphoning  .  .  .  more  than  meets  gov* 
erament  recommendations. 

•  Easily  accessible,  positive  action  valve. 

•  Ruggedly  built  by  company  with  80  years 
experience  in  the  farm  field. 

Write  for  prices  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 

ATTENTION  DEALERS:  Some  territories  still  open.  Write: 

MILWAUKEE  TOOL  &  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

2802  S.  29th  STREET  •  MILWAUKEE  46,  WISCONSIN 


II  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  Security 

Without  Torturous  Truss  Wearing 

An  “eye-opening”  revelation  in  sensible  and 
comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection 
may  be  yours  for  the  asking,  without  cost  or 
obligation.  Simply  send  name  and  address, 
and  full  details  of  the  new  and  d  fferent  Rice 
Method  will  be  sent  you  Free.  Without  hard 
flesh  gouging  pads  or  tormenting  pressure, 
here’s  a  Support  that  has  brought  joy  and 
comfort  to  thousands — by  releasing  them 
from  Trusses  with  springs  and  straps,  that 
bind  and  cut.  Designed  to  securely  hold  a 
rupture  up  and  in  where  it  belongs  and  yet 
give  freedom  of  body  and  genuine  comfort. 
For  complete  information — write  today! 

WILLIAM  S.  RICE,  Inc. 
Dept.  64-G,  Adams,  N.Y. 


HOOF  ROT? 


CANKER  — THRUSH 

A  powerful,  penetrating 
antiseptic  and  absorbing 
agent  for  stubborn  hoof 
infections.  Easy  to  apply 
—  pour  it  on.  No  band¬ 
age  required.  $  1 .25  at  drug 
and  farm  stores  or  write. 
H.  W.  Naylor  Co.,  Morris,  N.  Y. 


Dr  Naif  tor's 

UNITE 


3EP  I  JST  T 

SNOW  WHITE  TITANIUM  ,  LEAD  and  OIL 
GUARANTEED  NOT  TO  PEEL 
$4.95  Value,  Factory  Price,  $2.25  Gallon.  Free  Sample 
SNOW  WHITE  COMPANY, 

R.  N.  Y .,  TOLEDO,  OHIO 


"ACINEIINP 


UEBLER 

MACHINE 

VERNON. 


IMPLEMENTS 
SERVICE  PARTS 


These  brand  name  implements 

•  Roderick  Lean  Tillage  Tools 

•  Vulcan  Pulverizers 

•  Harvey  Elevators  and  Hammer  Mills 

•  Pittsburgh  Deep  Feeder  and  Carry  Lift 

are  made  to  do  the  hard  farm 
jobs.  Special  alloy  steel,  heat 
treated  parts  and  cadmium 
plated  fasteners  are  all  used 
where  the  demand  is  for  re¬ 
liability.  When  you're  looking 
for  reliable  farm  equipment 
look  for  these  brand  names. 


FARM  TOOLS  DIVISION 

PITTSBURGH  FORGINGS  CO. 

106  THORN  STREET 
CORAOPOLIS,  PENNSYLVANIA 


ATTENTION  DEALERS:  — 
Adjustable  Comfort  Stalls 
All  the  freedom  of  a  tie 
stall  plus  control  of  the  cow 
when  in  a  standing 
position  —  complete 
line  of  Dairy 
Equipment. 


• 

WRITE 

FOR 

CATALOG 


TJ.  S.  Pat. 
2,578,093 
Canadian  Pat. 
482.444 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you  ’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Protect  Corn  Now 


COVER  CRIBS  WITH 
TOUGH,  WATERPROOF 


SISALKRAFT 

PAPERS  OR  PLASTICS 


only  ASHLEY  offers 

1.  Patented  down-draft 
system, 

2.  Patented  radiant 
heat  control 
thermostat, 

3.  Patented  Secondary 
Air  Intake, 

4.  Choice  of  four  dec¬ 
orator  colors. 


You  enjoy  guaranteed  proof  of  amazing  fuel  savings  when  you  use  an  ASHLEY 
AUTOMATIC  WOOD  HEATER.  Thousands  of  users  in  the  coldest  climates  tell  us  of 
their  tremendous  savings  on  fuel  bills!  You  can  enjoy  controlled  heat  at  a  low 
cost  —  and  build  just  one  fire  a  season  with  an  ASHLEY  AUTOMATIC  WOOD 
HEATER.  Wood  burns  clean,  less  soot  and  grime— refuel  on  an  average  every  12 
hours— and  remove  ashes  only  3  times  a  month.  ASHLEY's  are  heating  many  en¬ 
tire  homes,  schools  and  stores.  An  ASHLEY  burns  any  type  of  wood  successfully. 
See  your  dealer  now  or  write  us  for  full  FREE  details.  (Please  print  name  and 
address.)  We  pre-pay  freight  to  the  nearest  freight  station.  Over  3,000  sold  from 
one  city.  Available  in  15  models  —  15  prices. 


24  HOUR  THERMOSTATIC  DOWNDRAFT 

WOOD  HEATERS 


AUTOMATIC  WOOD  STOVE  CO.,  Inc. 
Box  F-3o  ,  Columbia,  South  Carolina 

Dealerships  available  in  some  areas— inquiries  Invited. 


This  laying  house  at  the  N.  Y.  State  College  of  Agriculture  in  Ithaca  is 
extremely  well  equipped  for  good  fall  and  winter  ventilation.  Fans,  ventim 
lators,  and  eave  slots  keep  the  air  moving,  the  litter  dry. 


RAW  WOOL  WANTED 

MONTGOMERY  WORSTED  MILLS  INC. 
MONTGOMERY.  ORANGE  CO.,  NEW  YORK 


STARTED  PULLETS 


Vaccination  of  Chickens 


Many  Users  Save 


White  Leghorn  Pullets 

5000  MARCH.  APRIL  and  MAY  HATCHED 
ALL  FROM  OUR  OWN  STOCK. 

LAYERS  OF  LARGE  WHITE  EGGS 
RANGE  RAISED  AND  PERFECTLY  HEALTHY 

Brookside  Poultry  Farm 

E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop., 

BOX  R,  SERGEANTSVILLE,  N.  J. 


30  DAY  SPECIAL  —  Blood-tested  Chicks.  All 
Heavies,  Rocks.  Reds,  Crosses:  $6.50-100;  $12-200. 
Heavy  Leghorn  Broiler  cockerels  $2.00-100.  Ship  at 
once  C.O.D.  Klines  Poultry  Farm,  Strausstown,  Pa. 


1080  EGGS  IN  EVERY  HEN.  Why  not  learn  the  big 
secret  and  keep  LAYERS  nearly  5  years?  Get  free 
bulletin.  SINE.  RN-7.  UUAKERTOWN,  PA. 


Conclusion 

The  most  important  defect  in 
vaccines  is  that  some  lack  potency 
or  are  completely  inactive.  This 
happens  most  often  in  bronchitis 
and  laryngotracheitis  vaccines  but  it 
may  occur  in  any  kind  of  vaccine. 
Bronchitis  virus  is  the  least  stable 
of  the  viruses  used  in  vaccines  and, 
while  laryngotracheitis  virus  is  quite 
stable,  the  low  potency  in  such  vac¬ 
cines  is  usually  due  to  failure  to  get 
good  growth.  Low  potency  may  also 
result  from  the  practice  by  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  producers  of  including  the 
embryo  which  does  not  contain  virus. 
But  the  most  common  cause  of  low 
potency  or  inactive  vaccine  is  either 
a  lack  of  knowledge  on  preservation 
of  the  product  or  else  carelessness 
in  processing. 

Unfortunately,  the  potency  tests 
required  of  laboratories  under  feder¬ 
al  supervision  cannot  correct  the 
situation  because  these  tests  merely 
indicate  the  potency  of  the  product 
immediately  after  it  is  produced. 
The  real  measure  of  a  good  vaccine 
is  not  so  much  its  original  strength 
or  potency  but  rather  on  how  well 
the  original  strength  is  preserved  up 
to  the  expiration  date.  A  serial  of 
vaccine  tested  according  to  federal 
requirements  may  be  found  to  be 
active  in  a  one  to  100,000,000  dilu¬ 
tion  and  be  completely  inactive  be¬ 
fore  the  expiration  date  stamped  on 
the  package.  Another  sample  may 
be  active  only  in  a  one  to  10.000  dilu¬ 
tion  immediately  after  preparation 
and  still  retain  this  strength  not  only 
through  the  expiration  date  but  for 
the  next  five  or  10  years  as  well. 
The  difference  between  the  two 
samples  is  that  the  first  did  not  have 
all  the  moisture  removed  while  the 
second  was  completely  dried  and 
then  properly  sealed  to  exclude 
moisture.  The  remedy  against  this 
happening  was  suggested  years  ago 
by  this  writer  but  it  was  not  made 
a  requirement  for  laboi’atories  mak¬ 
ing  application  for  the  manufacture 
of  vaccines.  The  suggestion  was  that, 
when  a  laboratory  sought  a  license, 
it  be  required  to  demonstrate  that 
it  had  the  know-how  to  produce  the 
product  in  question.  It  was  suggested 
that  the  laboratory  set  the  expiration 
date  it  wished  —  six  months  or  a 
year  —  and  then  he  required  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  half  dozen  lots  of  vaccine  in 
a  short  time  and  submit  samples  of 
each  lot  to  the  government  which 
would  hold  it  to  the  expiration  date 
and  apply  a  potency  test.  Then,  if 
every  lot  was  found  to  be  of  ade¬ 
quate  potency  at  the  expiration  date, 
it  should  be  considered  that  the  pro¬ 
ducing  laboratory  was  competent. 
Of  course,  a  laboratory  having 
demonstrated  its  competency  could 
thereafter  employ  careless  methods 
and  still  put  out  low  potency  or  in¬ 


active  serials  but  this  would  not 
likely  happen.  The  suggestion  at  least 
had  the  merit  of  identifying  compe¬ 
tent  laboratories  as  against  those 
which  did  not  have  the  know-how 
and  in  the  early  days  of  vaccine  pro¬ 
duction  some  pretty  incompetent 
laboratories  produced  vaccine. 

There  is  one  criticism  that  can  be 
justly  leveled  at  nearly  every  manu¬ 
facturer  of  bronchitis  and  Newcastle 
vaccines  —  the  claim  that  the  dur¬ 
ation  of  immunity  produced  will  be 
for  a  certain  period.  This  utterly  dis¬ 
regards  the  conditions  under  which 
the  vaccine  might  be  used  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  age  of  the  bird  or  the 
presence  or  absence  of  parental  im¬ 
munity.  Moreover,  it  disregards  the 
amount  of  infection  that  the  flock 
might  be  exposed  to  in  different 
areas.  In  order  to  be  able  to  make 
any  statement  of  the  duration  of 
immunity,  the  manufacturer  would 
have  to  specify  that  a  certain  dose  of 
vaccine  is  to  be  given  to  chicks  of 
a  certain  age  by  a  specified  route. 
These  determinations  should  be 
based  on  the  maximum  exposure  to 
be  found  in  any  place  in  the  country. 
Then  if  the  chicks  were  grown  in 
a  low  exposure  area,  the  immunity 
would  still  stand  up  for  the  time 
specified.  Even  under  these  con¬ 
ditions  there  will  be  some  variation 
in  the  immunity  because  ail  chicks 
do  not  respond  alike  even  though 
the  dose,  route  of  inoculation,  etc., 
are  the  same.  Such  a  determination 
for  a  vaccine  of  a  given  potency 
would  always  have  to  meet  this 
minimal  standard  for  every  lot  of 
vaccine  marketed.  Finally,  there  may 
be  other  factors  which  have  an  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  duration  of  immunity 
or  susceptibility.  In  this  connection, 
one  has  only  to  recall  the  effects  pro¬ 
duced  by  changes  in  management 
as,  for  example,  the  use  of  antibi¬ 
otics  or  sulfa  drugs.  And  whoever 
saw  a  case  of  perosis  prior  to  the 
advent  of  growing  chicks  in  batteries 
with  wire  floors?  We  still  have  no 
explanation  for  the  very  high  inci¬ 
dence  of  Newcastle  disease  between 
about  the  beginning  of  November  and 
the  beginning  or  end  of  April.  Be¬ 
cause  of  all  these  variables  it  is  al¬ 
most  impossible  for  a  manufacturer 
to  make  a  definite  statement  on  the 
duration  of  immunity. 

Even  though  tests  are  made  on 
the  finished  product  for  the  presence 
of  harmful  bacteria,  such  as  pullor- 
um,  typhoid,  cholera,  coryza  and 
chronic  respiratory  disease,  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  producers  add  pencillin  and 
streptomycin  to  insure  destruction 
of  contamination  that  might  not  be 
detected  by  standard  tests. 

Manufacturers  of  vaccines  are  not 
unmindful  of  the  several  problems 
that  have  come  up  in  connection  with 
vaccines.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  group 


Lifts  More  Efficiently 
Works  with  Any  Transmission 


We  have  thousands  of 
the  nicest  ready-to-lay 
White  Leghorn  Pullets 
— also  Red  Rock  Sex 
Links  (black  pullets) 
you've  ever  seen.  They 
will  start  making 
money  for  you  the  day 
they  arrive.  In  fact, 
you'll  find  eggs  In  the 
crates  they  are  shipped 
in  —  they  are  such 
terrific  layers.  Jump 
into  this  egg  market 
quick  —  there's  money 
in  it  for  you.  We  also  have  them  4-6-8-12  weeks 
of  age.  Write,  wire  or  phone  us  today.  We  will 
quote  you  a  price  amazingly  low  for  these  super 
quality  birds,  that  come  from  the  leading  egg 
laying  strains  in  America.  Be  sure  to  tell  us 
the  quantity — breed — age  and  date  of  delivery 
you  are  interested  in. 

STARTED  CAPONS 

SUNNYBROOK  STARTED  CAPONS  are  the 
choicest  of  all  poultry  meats.  Always  a  good  de¬ 
mand  for  them  at  highest  premium  prices.  Easy 
and  economical  to  raise — easily  picked— very  ten¬ 
der  —  very  tasty.  Their  desexed  life  is  spent 

quietly — do  not  crow — do  not  fight.  They  just  eat 
and  grow  big  rapidly  —  frequently  weigh  9  pounds 
for  market  in  5  months  or  so.  We  have  some 
beauties  4  and  6  weeks  of  age  —  all  surgically 
canonized.  Priced  low  so  you  can  make  a  good 
profit.  Write,  wire  or  phone  us  TODAY.  Be  sure 
to  tell  us  the  quantity  and  the  date  you  would 
want  them.  Buy  now  for  that  money  making 
market  —  Easter  —  next  April. 

BABY  CHICKS 

Every  week  in  the 
year.  Sunnybrook's 
batteries  of  incuba¬ 
tors  are  hatching 
thousands  of  the 
nicest  baby  chicks 
you've  ever  seen. 

They  are  from  the 
leading  egg  laying 
strains  in  America— 
strains  famous  for 
big  eggs  —  at  low 
feed  cost — long  time 
production — no  brood- 
incss — high  Fivabil- 
ity  and  rapid  devel¬ 
opment.  We  have 
some  dandies  in 
White  Leghorns  —  Red  Rock  Sex  Links 
(blacks  pullets)  —  White  Plymouth  Rocks  and 
all  the  other  popular  breeds.  Our  prices  are 
extremely  low  for  such  high  quality  birds.  Write, 
wire,  or  phone  us  TODAY.  Be  sure  to  tell  us  the 
quantity,  breed,  sex  and  date  of  delivery  you  want. 

FROM  U.S.  APPROVED-PULLORUM  TYPHOID 
CLEAN  BREEDERS  —  OF  COURSE 

Wherever  you  live — you  are  a  neighbor  of  Sunny- 
brook.  By  parcel  Post.  Railway  Express,  by  Air  or 
by  our  own  fleet  of  trucks,  we  oet  them  to  you  safe 
and  sound  100%  alive,  we  guarantee. 

LET  US  SEND  YOU  OUR  PICTURE  STORY 
OF  SUNNYBROOK  —  WRITE  US  TODAY. 


SUNNYBROOK 

POULTRY  FARMS,  Inc. 

A.  HOWARD  FINGAR 

Box  2  Phone  8-1611  HUDSON,  N.Y. 

INVITATION 

It  would  be  a  great  pleasure  to  meet  you  person¬ 
ally  at  the  Neppco  Exposition  in  Harrisburg,  Pa., 
October  6.  9,  10.  Booth  141. 


The  Electric 
TRUCK 


With  Push 
Button 
Control 


-Hydraulic 
HOIST 


Costs  Less  to  Buy  and  Mount 

Just  push  the  button,  in  cab  or  at  rear 
of  truck,  to  operate  the  Jayhawk.  It’s 
entirely  independent  of  truck  motor  or 
transmission,  works  on  6  or  12  volt  sys¬ 
tems,  truck  motor  on  or  off.  Simplified, 
more  efficient  mobile  wedge  lifting 
principle  cuts  costs,  makes  mounting 
easier,  reduces  price.  Models  for  pickups 
or  large  trucks  at  Jayhawk  dealers.  FREE 
CIRCULAR  direct.  Write  today. 


Distributed  by 

GATH  &  HERMS,  INC.  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


PROOF 


of  Amazing 
Fuel  Savings 


THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 
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made  up  of  poultry  pathologists  from 
State  institutions,  manufacturers  and 
representatives  from  the  federal 
control  agency  have  met  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  problems.  Since  then  the 
manufacturers  have  had  their  own 
meetings  and  many  proposals  have 
been  made  for  the  improvement  of 
vaccines.  There  have  been  points  of 
disagreement  but  in  the  end  there 
will  be  formulated  a  set  of  minimum 
standards  governing  all  phases  of 
vaccine  production.  When  agreement 
is  reached,  the  proposals  will  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  federal  agency  which 
will  undoubtedly  accept  the  higher 
standards  and  police  the  various 
laboratories  to  insure  that  the  stand¬ 
ards  are  maintained. 

With  improved  vaccines  there  is 
still  a  job  to  be  done  in  educating 
poultrymen  in  their  proper  use.  Em¬ 
phasis  should  also  be  placed  on  im¬ 
proving  sanitation  which  would  be 
equally  effective  in  all  poultry  dis¬ 


eases.  No  two  poultry  farms  are  ex¬ 
actly  alike  and  it  is  important  for 
each  poultryman  to  work  out  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  vaccination  that  is  effective 
for  his  conditions.  Many  poultrymen 
have  solved  their  problem;  others 
manage  to  get  some  Newcastle  dis¬ 
ease  in  their  flock  every  year.  Every 
innovation  requires  an  adjustment 
period  but  eight  years  seems  rather 
long  for  Newcastle  vaccination  to 
find  its  place  in  the  prevention  of 
the  disease. 

Whenever  a  poultryman  uses  a 
vaccine  or  hires  a  crew  to  apply  it, 
he  should  keep  an  accurate  record 
of  the  manufacturer’s  name,  the 
serial  number,  the  expiration  date, 
the  actual  date  of  vaccination,  the 
number  of  doses  used,  the  day  on 
which  losses  incident  to  vaccination, 
if  any,  started,  and  finally  the  date 
of  any  break  in  immunity. 

F.  R.  Beaudette 


THE  HENYARD 

BY  C.  S.  PLATT 


A  Living  on  2,000  Birds? 

We  purchased  a  farm  a  short  time 
ago,  and  we  have  since  built  a  chick¬ 
en  house  with  a  capacity  of  2,000 
birds.  But  we  have  not  yet  bought 
any  chickens;  other  poultrymen  have 
discouraged  us.  They  point  out  that 
the  prices  they  receive  for  their  eggs 
and  fowl  are  very  low.  Do  you  think 
that  the  two  of  us  can  make  a  living 
on  2,000  birds?  We  are  in  hardly  any 
debt.  h.  k. 

The  poultry  business  has  recently 
been  anything  but  prosperous.  I 
would  not  reassure  you  on  any  idea 
that  you  could  make  a  living  with 
2,000  chickens.  The  fact  that  you 
may  have  a  property  almost  free  of 
debt  would  be  some  help,  of  course, 
but  even  without  interest  and  princi¬ 
pal  payments  I  do  not  anticipate  you 
could  clear  more  than  $2,000  from 
the  2,000  birds.  This  would  be  ap¬ 
proximately  $40  a  week.  If  that  will 
pay  your  taxes  and  meet  your  current 
personal  needs,  you  might  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  poultry  business. 

If  you  do  some  retailing,  there 
would  be  a  chance  of  increasing  your 
income.  Even  with  the  extra  charges 
involved  in  retailing,  you  might  ex¬ 
pect  to  net  about  10  cents  a  dozen 
more  from  retail  than  wholesale.  The 
profits  in  poultry  and  egg  production, 
however,  will  show  a  wide  variation 
for  some  years  to  come.  On  the  aver¬ 
age,  they  will  tend,  I  think,  toward 
a  lower  level  than  they  have  been  at 
in  the  past  five  years  or  so.  We  are 


entering  an  era  of  strictly  commer¬ 
cial  egg  production  against  which  the 
small  man  will  find  it  hard  to  com¬ 
pete. 


Case  of  Bumblefoot 

I  have  several  layers  which  have 
what  I  call  clubfoot.  They  have 
growths  between  their  toes,  and  it  is 
hard  for  them  to  walk.  Could  you  ad¬ 
vise  me  what  the  cause  is  and  also 
how  to  cure  them?  p.  s. 

The  growth  observed  between  the 
toes  on  your  chickens  is  undoubtedly 
what  is  generally  known  as  bumble- 
foot.  It  is  the  result  of  a  local  in¬ 
fection  brought  on  by  foot  injury. 
The  swelling  may  be  lanced  and  then 
painted  with  iodine  or  medicated 
ointment.  A  bird  should  be  kept  in 
a  wire  cage  or  on  a  wire  floor  until 
its  foot  is  healed.  You  should  look 
around  the  pen  to  see  on  what  the 
birds  may  be  injuring  their  feet, 
i.  e.,  pieces  of  wire,  sharp  edges  on 
roosts,  glass,  ragged  water  fountain 
perches. 


Difficult  to  Incubate  Duck 
Eggs  at  Home 

Is  there  any  possibility  of  con¬ 
structing  an  incubator  for  hatching 
duck  eggs  here  on  the  farm? 

New  York  m.  f. 

It  would  not  be  advisable  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  construct  an  incubator  for 
hatching  duck  eggs.  Duck  eggs  are 
more  difficult  to  hatch  than  either 
chicken  or  turkey  eggs  and,  in  any 
event,  satisfactory  hatches  are  next 
to  impossible  to  obtain  from  a  home¬ 
made  machine. 


Compulsory  Poultry 
Inspection 

The  Agricultural  Marketing  Ser¬ 
vice  of  the  USD  A  has  been  assigned 
the  responsibility  of  administering 
the  recently  enacted  Poultry  Pro¬ 
ducts  Inspection  Act.  The  Act  re¬ 
quires  that  by  January  1,  1959,  all 
poultry  and  poultry  products  mov¬ 
ing  in  interstate  commerce  be  in¬ 
spected  for  wholesomeness.  Approxi¬ 
mately  50  per  cent  of  such  poultry  is 
now  being  inspected  under  a  volun¬ 
tary  USDA  program.  The  Act  be¬ 
comes  partially  effective  next  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  when  plants  approved  by 
USDA  may  be  provided  the  service. 
By  January  1,  1959,  all  plants  ship¬ 
ping  poultry  in  interstate  commerce 
must  be  approved  and  poultry  pro¬ 
ducts  processed  therein  will  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  inspection. 

The  gradual  application  of  man¬ 
datory  inspection  requirements  be¬ 
tween  January  1,  1958  and  January 
1,  1959  has  been  provided  to  permit 
plant  owners  time  to  make  any  plant 
alterations  that  may  be  necessary  to 
meet  USDA  standards.  Poultry  pro¬ 


ducts  will  receive  inspection  com¬ 
parable  to  that  in  effect  for  red  meats 
since  1907  when  the  Meat  Inspection 
Act  was  passed. 

The  Poultry  Products  Inspection 
Act  was  approved  by  Congress  and 
the  President  following  extensive 
hearings  in  which  representatives  of 
producers,  farm  organizations,  state 
agencies,  public  health  agencies,  pro¬ 
cessors,  distributors,  labor  and  con¬ 
sumer  groups  expressed  support  for 
compulsory  inspection  of  poultry. 


COLOR 
FOLDER 
ON  ALL 

HALL  BROS. 

It  will  show  you  how  Hall 
Brothers  famous  Breeds  and 
Crossbreeds  can  put  YOUR 
business  on  a  PROFIT-PLUS 
basis. 

Send  tor  your  copy  todoyt 

HALL  BROS.  HATCHERY.  INC. 
Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn* 


October  5,  1957 


m 

COMPLETE 

GROWING 

RATION 


Here’s  a  complete  feed  that  supplies  all 
of  the  nutrients  needed  to  grow  strong,  sturdy, 
uniform  replacement  pullets  that  will  perform 
to  the  best  of  their  inherent  ability. 

It  requires  no  supplemental  grains,  has 
high  oat  content,  and  is  easy  to  use  with  bulk 
systems  and  automatic  feeders.  Can  be  fed  in 
pellet  form  on  ground,  eliminating  need  for 
range  feeders. 

Wirthmore  Complete  Growing  Ration  is 
ideal  for  both  breeder  and  table  egg  flock  re¬ 
placements.  For  best  results,  feed  as  recom¬ 
mended  by  your  Wirthmore  distributor  or 
serviceman.  They  will  be  glad  to  give  you 
complete  details  and  feeding  recommendations. 


Babcock’s  New  Advance  Order  Dis¬ 
count  is  now  in  effect.  Please  write 
and  tell  us  how  many  chicks  you 
want  and  when  you  want  them. 

We’ll  book  your  order  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  new  money  saving 
advance  order  discount.  Also,  we'll 
mail  you  our  new  catalog. 

Sincerely,  MONROE  C.  BABCOCK 
BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM,  INC., 
BOX  286- R,  ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 


PEAFOWL:  BLUE,  WHITE,  BLACK  SHOULDERED 
1957  Pairs  $25;  1956  Pairs  $35;  1955  Pairs  $45. 

A.  H.  CHAMBERS.  Maple  Lane  Farms,  Kingston,  N.Y. 
WANTED  ALIVE:  Guinea  Fowl,  Rabbits.  Pigeons, 
Squab,  etc.  KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY, 
Est.  1883.  DEPT.  20,  LONG  ISLAND  CITY  I,  N.  Y. 

NO  TRESPASSING  SIGNS 

ON  CARDBOARD  WITH  NAME  AND 
ADDRESS:  200,  $15.00;  100,  $9.00;  50,  $6.00. 
Postpaid.  CHIC  PRESS,  Monticello,  New  York 


BROWN  EGG  PRODUCERS  I 

hubbarO’s  new 

#JBA4L  PULLET 


A  HARDY,  HEAVY 
LAYER  for 
EARLIER,  H1GHE1 

tGG  PR0DUCT10 


Our  research  in  cross  breeding  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  new  hardy,  heavy  layer— she 
excels  in  large  early  egg  size,  strong  shell, 
and  higher  egg  quality.  For  livability,  more 
profit  for  you — try  the  Hubbard  #496. 

Special  discounts  for  early  orders 
and  early  deliveries.  Write  for  FREE  FOLDER. 


Box  12,  HUBBARD  FARMS 


Lancaster,  Pa.  •  Walpole,  N.  H.  •  Sfafesville,  N.  C. 


|  When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
|  a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal,”  See 
I  guarantee  editorial  page.  :  : 
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$7,252  Profit 

in  3  Months  Part-Time  Cutting 

HOMELITE  CHAIN  SAW 


Mr.  Ernest  E.  Schmiedel  is  a  certified  Pennsylvania  Tree  Farmer  who 
owns  a  Homelite  Chain  Saw  and  a  120-acre  farm  in  Ridgway.  While  most 
of  his  income  comes  from  corn  and  buckwheat,  he  makes  a  better  than 
average  annual  income  from  his  70-acre  woodlot.  Last  winter,  for  example, 
in  3  months  of  part-time  work  he  selectively  cut  75  cords  of  maple  which 
he  sold  as  paperwood  for  $1,600  (he  would  have  received  only  $179  if  he 
had  sold  it  ''on  the  stump”).  His  total  costs  for  hauling  the  timber  and  run¬ 
ning  the  saw  were  $347.50  —  leaving  a  net  profit  of  $1,252.50  which  helped 
him  purchase  a  new  tractor. 


Cash  in  on  your  woodlot  the  Homelite  Way 


_  6  HORSEPOWER  19  POUNDS  DIRECT  DRIVE 

The  new  Homelite  EZ-6 
chain  saw  makes  it  easy 
for  you  to  cash  in  on  your 
woodlot,  too!  Full 
6  horsepower.  Only 
19  pounds  .  .  .  most  powerful 
direct  drive  chain  saw  made.  Cuts  8"  oak 
in  4  seconds,  18"  pine  in  14  seconds.  Fells 
trees  up  to  5  feet  in  diameter.  Does  every 
kind  of  farm  cutting  job. 


flrd  T**, 

In 

Yellow  Pages 


HOMELITE  —  A  Division  of  Textron  Inc. 

2610  RIVERDALE  AVENUE,  PORT  CHESTER,  NEW  YORK 
Homelite  builds  and  sells  more  chain  saws  than  any 
other  company  in  the  world 


PROTECT  Your 
Cows'  Teats  With 
UNADILLA  PARTITIONS 


Here's  what  it  does:  keeps  cows 

from  stepping  on  neighbors’  udders;  makes 
milking  easier  by  folding  up  out  of  the  way  in 
safe  position — never  in  way  when  bedding  or 
cleaning  stables;  keeps  cleaner — no  iron  pipe 
to  gather  manure,  to  rust,  or  break  off. 

Here's  how  it  works 
—  and  here's 
how  you  Save 

.  .  reduces  cow  injuries; 
fits  any  stanchion  frame; 
fits  in  low -ceiling  barns; 
saves  work — easy  to  in¬ 
stall — no  outside  help  re¬ 
quired-low  first  cost. 

Write  for  free  folder  on 
low-priced  folding  parti¬ 
tions  and  stanchions. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Box  C-927  Unodilla  N.  Y, 


HOW  TO  EARN 
EXTRA  PROFITS  WITH 
YOUR  OWN  BUSINESS 

•  Land  Forming  •  Excavating  •  Ditching 
•  Dozing  •  Conservation  Work 

A  guaranteed,  low  cost  USED  tractor  puts  you 
in  the  contracting  business  for  yourself  .  .  . 
pays  you  year  ’round  profits  on  and  off  the 
farm!  Write  today  to-Ollie  A.  Cook  for  details 

Equipment 
Companies 

3725  N.  Front  St.,  Harrisburg  Pa. 

8  Big  Outlets  Serving  N.Y.,  Vt.(  Pa. 


Good  start  for 
a  good  horse 


“Bringing  ’em  up  right”  means 
never  giving  a  blemish  a  chance 
to  develop  .  .  .  treating  cuts,  sores, 
and  abrasions  at  once  .  .  .  prompt 
relief  for  stiffness  and  strained 
muscles.  And  your  best  partner  on 
the  job  is  Absorbine.  A  large  bottle 
costs  only  $2.50  at  any  druggist. 

W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

ABSORBINE 


Now... LOWER  COST 


than  other  BIG  CAPACITY  FARM  DRYERS 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal. "  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


PUBLISHER'S  DESK 


In  our  May  4,  1957  issue,  refer¬ 
ence  was  made  to  the  report  of  the 
N.  Y.  State  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Markets  in  connection 
with  a  check-up  of  three  shipments 
of  39  bags  of  seed  made  by  Canadian 
Permanent  Pastures,  Inc.,  Ashtabula, 
Ohio,  for  which  a  penalty  was  as¬ 
sessed.  Further  facts  having  been 
brought  to  our  attention,  and  veri¬ 
fied,  make  clear  that  that  fine  was 
not  imposed  for  fraud,  or  for  poor 
quality  of  seed  or  germination.  It 
had  to  do  solely  with  labelling  of 
the  bags  contrary  to  Department 
regulation. 

The  principal  charge  involved  the 
labelling  as  to  percentage  by  weight 
of  certain  components  of  forage 
crops.  Walter  Abeles,  president  of 
Canadian  Permanent  Pastures,  Inc., 
contends  that,  since  the  special 
European-type  mixtures  of  heavy  and 
light  weight  seed  utilized  by  his 
company  necessarily  separates  in 
transit,  and  the  farmer  is  instructed 
to  re-mix  before  sowing,  the  percent¬ 
ages  appearing  in  the  Department's 
tests  would  be  found  to  be  correct  if 
the  sampling  of  those  mixtures  had 
taken  place  after  re-mixing,  or  by 
use  of  the  “stove-piping”  technique. 

Not  only  was  no  fault  found  with 
the  quality  or  germination  of  the 
seeds  in  the  shipments  involved,  but 
on  the  contrary,  the  official  tests  of 
those  shipments  by  the  Geneva  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  revealed  that  the 
purity  and  germination  of  those  seeds 
were  better  than  claimed  on  the  tag. 

It  would  appear  that  seed  sampling 
would  be  more  accurate,  and  there¬ 
fore  less  capable  of  misinterpreta¬ 
tion,  if  the  seed  were  thoroughly 
mixed  before  sampling. 

We  are  glad  to  publish  this  ad¬ 
ditional  information. 

Postal  Inspector  C.  H.  Burrows, 
Washington,  D  .C.,  has  a  warrant  for 
the  arrest  of  William  Robert 
McGuire,  Case  No.  10367-F,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  a  fraud.  He  has  failed 
to  furnish  nursery  stock  as  adver¬ 
tised,  and  neglected  to  pay  for  his 
advertising.  Complaints  covered  oper¬ 
ations  in  Elizabethtown  and  Winston- 
Salem,  N.  C. 

My  son  gave  me  an  atomizer  made 
by  Jane  Art,  Inc.  It  was  returned  to 
the  factory,  with  50  cents  for  repair, 
in  February,  two  months  after  I  re¬ 
ceived  it.  They  have  not  sent  it 
back.  h.  n. 

New  Jersey 

I  returned  an  atomizer  to  Jane  Art, 
Inc.,  because  perfume  evaporated  in 
it.  They  have  not  replaced  it.  I  can¬ 
not  understand  why  so  many  decent 
department  stores  and  drug  stores 
carry  the  atomizer  if  the  company  is 
so  unreliable.  m.  b. 

New  York 

The  assets  of  the  company  were 
sold  at  public  auction  May  21,  1957. 
Jane  Art,  Inc.  ceased  operations  on 
that  date.  It  is  possible  some  atom¬ 
izers  of  that  make  may  still  be  for 
sale  in  retail  stores  since  jobbers  may 
have  some. 

Tri-State  Printers,  Inc..  Bucklin, 
Missouri,  have  been  in  financial  diffi¬ 
culties  for  some  time.  They  have  now 
entered  a  plea  of  bankruptcy.  The 
Federal  Trade  Commission  recently 
obtained  an  order  prohibiting  the 
concern  from  certain  practices,  one 
of  which  was  that  delivery  of  cook¬ 
books  and  calendars  was  delayed  for 
as  much  as  a  year  or  more.  There 
was  great  disappointment  and  many 
complaints  from  churches,  organiza¬ 
tions  and  individuals  who  had  spent 
their  time  and  money  soliciting  the 
advertisements.  No  adequate  effort 
was  made  to  fill  the  orders. 


Enclosed  please  find  letter  which 
is  self-explanatoi’y.  I  would  like  to 
help  out  but  cannot  afford  to  lose 
my  savings.  h.  e. 

New  Jersey 

This  concern  offers  bonds  at  six 
per  cent  on  Florida  property  used  by 
a  religious  organization.  There  is  no 
listing  by  investment  firms,  and  the 
bond  offer  does  not  seem  to  be  listed 
with  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission.  The  same  interest  rate 
can  be  earned  from  a  good  grade 
utility  bond,  which  is  registered  with 
the  SEC. 

I  have  a  toaster  with  the  name 
Merit  Made,  Inc.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
written  on  the  bottom.  The  toaster 
was  bought  in  1949  and  I  would 
like  to  get  some  new  wiring  for  it. 
Can  you  get  the  address  of  the 
company?  b.  e.  l. 

Pennsylvania 

There  have  been  no  reports  on  this 
company  since  1954,  and  they  are  no 
longer  listed  in  the  Buffalo  telephone 
book.  There  were  a  number  of  com¬ 
plaints  about  toasters  sent  in  for  re¬ 
pairs,  and  only  a  few  of  these  were 
settled.  B.  E.  L.  can  ask  a  local  elec¬ 
trician  to  rewire  his  toaster. 

I  would  like  to  warn  all  camera 
fans  not  to  buy  film  which  is  only 
marked  “war  surplus”  and  which  is 
sold  very  cheap.  I  recently  took  some 
pictures  that  were  important  for 
legal  reasons  and  they  did  not  come 
out.  There  was  no  date  on  the  pack¬ 
age,  although  it  was  marked 
“guaranteed.”  a.  m. 

New  York 

Know  brand  names  and  the  stand¬ 
ing  of  concerns  before  accepting 
“guaranteed”  at  face  worth.  A 
guarantee  or  warranty  is  only  as 
good  as  the  company  that  stands 
back  of  it. 

Can  you  tell  me  about  Sherwood 
Associates  of  Hampton  Highlands, 
Maine?  They  offer  a  “starting  plan” 
for  $12  and  send  a  written  guarantee 
that  they  will  buy  all  the  earth 
worms  you  can  raise  for  50  cents  a 
pound  and  pay  shipping  charges.  Do 
you  think  it  would  be  possible  to 
make  any  money?  e.  j.  k. 

New  York 

This  is  a  new  concern,  started  this 
Spring.  They  have  very  limited  capi¬ 
tal  and  no  employees.  The  concern 
is  operated  by  the  partners.  Buy-back 
plans  seldom  work.  The  advertiser  or 
company  is  more  interested  in  sell¬ 
ing  supplies  than  buying  the  pro¬ 
ducts.  In  this  case,  the  firm  has  not 
been  in  business  long  enough  to 
judge  its  worth  The  location  of  the 
firm  may  mean  it  is  a  seasonal  opera¬ 
tion.  We  understand  that  earthworms, 
to  be  used  as  bait,  have  a  limited 
sale. 

I  had  windstorm  insurance  with 
Bunker  Hill  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 
A  check  in  settlement  was  returned 
by  the  bank  marked  “no  funds.”  Is 
there  any  way  I  can  get  the  amount 
of  my  claim?  e.  w. 

Pennsylvania 

The  Bunker  Hill  Mutual  Insurance 
Company  has  been  suspended  for 
some  time.  On  August  12,  1957,  the 
Court,  decreed,  (effective  August  22, 
1957)  that  the  Insurance  Commisson- 
er  should  take  possession  of  the 
company  and  liquidate  its  business 
and  affairs.  Any  claims  against  the 
company  must  be  presented  before- 
March  1,  1958.  For  exact  informa¬ 
tion,  write  to  Francis  X.  McClanag- 
han,  Special  Deputy  Insurance  Com¬ 
missioner,  8th  Floor,  1518  Walnut 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 
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Subscribers'  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department 
20  cents  per  word,  including  name 
and  address,  each  insertion,  payable 
in  advance.  When  box  number  is 
used,  add  one  dollar  to  total  cost. 

Dates  of  Issue: 

October  19  closes  October  4 
November  2  closes  October  18 

COPY  MUST  REACH  US  FRIDAY, 
10  A.  IV..  15  DAYS  in  ADVANCE  OF 
DATE  OF  ISSUE. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommo¬ 
dation  of  subscribers,  but  no  display 
advertising  or  advertising  of  a  com¬ 
mercial  nature  (seeds,  plants,  live¬ 
stock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


HELP  WANTED 

HELP  Wanted:  Attendants,  male  and  female. 

Salary  $3,002  per  year.  Staff  nurses,  $3,832 
per  year.  Annual  salary  increases,  less  main¬ 
tenance  (board,  room,  laundry  $9.79  per  week). 
Five  day,  eight  hour  work  week.  Annual  vaca¬ 
tion  with  pay  Paid  sick  leave.  Life,  accident 
and  health  insurance  and  Social  Security  avail¬ 
able.  Recreation:  bowling,  tennis,  swimming, 
golf.  Opportunities  for  advancement  with 
eventual  retirement  pension.  For  information 
write  Director,  Wassaic  State  School,  Wassaic, 
New  York. _ 

CHAUFFEUR  (private)  year  ’round  position 

offered  versatile  man.  Must  be  good  driver 
and  willing  to  do  various  odd  jobs  on  small 
estate.  Long  Island,  N.  Y.  Attractive  living 
quarters  on  premises.  Opportunity  for  perma¬ 
nent  home  with  refined  family.  Single  or 
married  (no  children).  Age  35  to  50.  Write  full 
particulars.  Replies  confidential.  BOX  2505, 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

SUPERINTENDENT  (working)  farm  estate 
(about  35  miles  from  N.  Y.  C.)  requires  man 
experienced  gardening,  poultry,  some  produce, 
able  to  do  minor  repairs.  Excellent  living 
quarters  with  all  conveniences.  We  are  seeking 
an  industrious,  sober,  reliable  man  (prefer¬ 
ably  a  couple)  interested  in  a  permanent  home 
and  good  salary.  Write  full  particulars,  replies 
confidential.  BOX  2506,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

ARE  you  a  person  of  top  character  and  in¬ 

dustry,  who  wants  to  get  into  real  estate? 
As  Four  Efts  representative  you’ll  l'eceive  free 
supplies  and  advertising,  and  the  benefit  of 
our  26  years  of  personal  experience  and  ob¬ 
servation  of  the  methods  of  hundreds  of 
representatives  we’ve  trained.  New  York  and 
New  England  only;  strictly  commission.  Write 
for  test  questions.  Four  Efts  Realty,  Box 
264-RNY,  Manchester,  N,  H, _ 

WANTED:  Experienced  dairy  farmer  to  oper¬ 
ate  and  maintain  modern  farm  machinery 
on  large  dairy  farm.  Good  home,  top  salary 
and  working  conditions,  all  usual  privileges. 
Only  an  experienced  man  will  be  considered. 
BOX  2800,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ _ 

CARETAKER  for  estate  in  New  Haven, 
Connecticut.  Seven  room  house  supplied. 
Permanent  position  for  satisfactory  applicant. 
References  required.  Reply  BOX  2802,  Rural 
New  Yorker. _ 

COMPETENT  cook,  house  worker;  family 
three;  sleep  in.  Thursday,  Sunday  off.  Good 
salary.  Location  Princeton,  New  Jersey.  BOX 
2803,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ _ 

SINGLE  man  for  general  farm  work.  Also, 
single  man  to  help  on  poultry  farm.  State 
wages  expected,  experience,  age.  Wages,  plus 
room,  board.  Good  home.  Permanent.  George 
Parks,  Cortland,  N.  Y,  Phone  SK  6-9310. 

WANTED:  Young  man  or  boy  for  general 
farm  work.  No  smoking.  Russell  Peters, 
Callicoon,  N.  Y, _ _ 

WANTED:  Married  man,  can  have  two 

children;  capable  taking  complete  charge. 
25  cows.  No  outside  work.  House,  fuel,  elec¬ 
tricity,  milk  free.  Monthly  salary  $250,  Julius 
Bloch,  471  Park  Ave,  Huntington,  N.  Y. 
Telephone  Hamilton  7-3190, _ 

MIDDLEAGED  Woman:  Light  housework, 
ironing,  no  heavy  cleaning  or  cooking.  After 
school  care  of  six  year  old  girl.  Salary  $125 
per  month.  Six  days  off  each  month  to  suit. 
Own  room  with  television.  References  re¬ 
quired.  Write  Mrs.  W.  C.  Sherwood,  Cazenovia, 
N.  Y,  or  telephone  collect  Oldfield  5-3075. _ 

MAINTENANCE  Man:  To  assist  superintendent 
of  hospital,  several  buildings  on  large  es¬ 
tate  grounds;  permanent  job  for  all-around 
indoor  and  outdoor  man  who  is  sober  and  re¬ 
liable.  Write  particulars  and  salary  desired. 
High  Point  Hospital,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 
(Mrs.  Ethel  Buschmeyer). _ 

HANDYMAN,  knowledge  of  carpentry,  plumb¬ 
ing,  etc.,  some  tools,  steady  year  round  job, 
resort  hotel,  write  in  detail,  salary  desired, 
room  and  board  provided.  Pine  Hill  Lodge, 
Mt.  Freedom.  New  Jersey. _ 

ATTRACTIVE,  furnished  cottage  plus  salary 
in  country  14  miles  from  Hartford,  Conn. 
Available  now  to  couple  without  children  as¬ 
sisting  with  grounds,  housework  and  small 
kennel.  L.  Greenwald,  So.  Glastonbury,  Conn. 
WANTED:  Married  couple  without  children, 
middleaged,  for  work  on  small  dairy  farm. 
Lawn  care,  garden  and  minimum  of  field 
work.  Some  knowledge  of  milking  machine 
and  care  of  young  stock.  Best  of  living  con¬ 
ditions,  new  apartment,  etc.  Write  Greenwood 
Farm,  Box  201,  Langhorne,  Pa. _ 

HELP  Wanted:  Female.  Licensed  practical 
nurses.  Male  and  female.  Westchester  County 
home  infirmary.  For  modern  Geriatric  pro¬ 
gram  including  rehabilitation  services.  Start 
$3,220,  increments  to  $4,070.  Differentials:  even¬ 
ings  and  nights.  Retirement  and  Social  Se¬ 
curity,  40  hour  week,  maintenance  available. 
Country  surroundings,  modern  building,  with¬ 
in  easy  access  New  York  City.  Contact  Per¬ 
sonnel  Office,  County  Office  Buildings,  White 
Plains,  N.  Y.  Phone:  WH  9-1300. _ _ 

HELP  Wanted:  Female.  Registered  nurses. 

Westchester  County  home  infirmary.  For 
modern  Geriatric  program  including  rehabili¬ 
tation  services.  Start  $3,820,  increments  to 
$4,860.  Differentials:  evenings  and  nights.  Re¬ 
tirement  and  Social  Security.  40-hour  week, 
maintenance  available.  Country  surroundings, 
modern  building.  Within  easy  access  New  York 
City.  Contact  Personnel  Office,  County  Office 
Building,  White  Plains,  N.  Y.  Telephone, 
WH  9-1300, _ 

COUPLE:  Cook  and  houseman  or  gardener. 

Lovely  home  in  country  near  New  York. 
Separate  apartment  completely  air  conditioned. 
Only  those  interested  in  a  permanent  po¬ 
sition  with  security  apply.  BOX  2814,  Rural 
New  Yorker. 


CHAUFFEUR  butler  under  50,  lovely  home  in 
country.  Private  quarters  completely  air 
conditioned.  Only  those  interested  in  a  perma¬ 
nent  position  with  security  apply.  BOX  2815, 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


FACTORY  help  wanted:  Pleasant  working 
conditions  in  modern  New  Jersey  chemical 
plant.  No  experience  necessary.  Good  pay, 
good  hours,  steady  employment.  Write  or  call 
Rubber  &  Asbestos  Corp.,  225  Belleville  Ave., 
Bloomfield,  New  Jersey. 


WOMAN  Wanted:  Any  age,  self  reliant,  con¬ 
genial,  preferably  small,  neat,  agile,  girl- 
Friday  type,  with  no  family  attachments,  to 
work  in  an  animal  hospital  on  South  Georgia 
coast.  Perfect  climate,  ocean  bathing  most  of 
Winter  on  your  day  off.  Live  on  premises  in 
furnished  light  housekeeping  room,  $25  week¬ 
ly,  laundered  uniforms.  Periodic  raises.  Bus 
fare  advanced  if  needed.  Send  photo  with 
inquiry  to  Glynn  County  Veterinary  Hospital, 
1217  Grant  St.,  Brunswick,  Georgia. 

October  5,  1957 


WANTED:  Men  who  like  to  woi'k  with  cows. 

Must  be  capable  of  milking  and  taking  care 
of  40  to  45  cows.  Salary  on  contract  basis.  We 
can  arrange  a  good  deal  for  men  that  like 
and  know  how  to  take  care  of  dairy  cows. 
No  outside  work.  Furnished  houses  available 
on  farm,  also  boarding  house.  Apply  in  person. 
Garelick  Bros.  Farms,  Franklin.  Mass. _ 

KENNEL  man  or  woman,  some  experience. 

Private  kennel  on  Long  Island.  Living  quar- 
ters  and  wages.  BOX  2801,  Rural  New  Yorker. 
HELP  Wanted:  Middle  aged  woman  to  help 
with  children  and  housework.  Live  in.  Ideal 
home  for  widow.  Good  wages  and  TV.  Write: 
Mrs.  H.  W.  Hemingway,  4  East  St.,  Skaneateles, 
N.  Y,  stating  qualifications. _ 

SINGLE  dependable  assistant  on  poultry  farm. 

Nice  home,  good  board,  salary.  Give  full 
particulars.  Fred  Miller,  Rt.  2,  Coventry, 
Connecticut. _ 

HELP  Wanted:  Couple  as  caretakers  of  farm 
in  northern  New  York.  Must  know  farm¬ 
ing  and  be  neat.  Year  round  job.  Good  pay. 
Please  state  references  first  letter.  BOX  2816, 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Married  man  with  general  farm 
experience  wanted  on  modern  farm  southern 
Vermont  poultry  and  growing  purebred  Hol- 
steins  for  sale  as  herd  replacemments,  no 
dairy.  Comfortable  house,  oil  heat,  electricity, 
farm  products  furnished.  Good  working  con¬ 
ditions,  liberal  pay,  two  weeks  paid  vacation. 
Good  schools.  Must  own  car  and  furniture. 
Good  references  essential.  Write  F.  C.  Baker, 
Furnace  Brook  Farm,  South  Shaftsbury, 
Vermont. _ 

WANTED:  Married  man  on  dairy  farm;  wife 
help  with  housework.  Good  living  quarters. 
Ludwig  Distelburger,  Middletown,  N,  Y. 
WOMAN  with  knowledge  of  good  home  cook¬ 
ing  and  baking  to  manage  kitchen  in  New 
Jersey’s  finest  retirement  home.  Apply  in 
person.  The  Pines,  Branchville,  New  Jersey. 

DOCTOR’S  House:  Two  children,  9  and  12. 

Housekeeper  needed,  no  cooking;  $120  a 
month.  References.  Write  Dr.  Michael 
Temchin,  Florida,  New  York. _ 

HELP  Wanted:  Man  with  small  family  on 
Guernsey  farm.  Good  machine  milker, 
modern  house  with  extras.  Good  salary. 
Nicholas  Bonnema,  Route  17-A,  Warwick, 
New  York,  Warwick  55-7107, _ 

HOUSEKEEPER,  Cook;  Experienced.  For 
permanent  position  in  family  with  children: 
10,  7,  3’, 2.  Character  references.  $45  weekly. 
Write  Peck,  25  Ledyard  Road,  West  Hartford, 
Conn. _ 

HELP  Wanted:  Couple,  part  time  work;  sepa- 
rate  small  house.  Farman,  Garrison,  N.  Y. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


FARM  and  dairy  help  for  machine  and  hand 
milkers.  Tractor  men,  yard  men.  also  poul¬ 
try  and  all  kinds  of  labors.  Quinn  Employment 
Agency,  70  Warren  St..  New  York  7.  N.  Y. 
COrtland  7-7865. _ 

WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class 
milkers,  poultrymen,  general  farm  workers. 
Ellinger’s  Employment  Agency,  271  Bowery, 
New  York  2,  N.  Y.  Phone:  GRamercy  3-8168-9. 

MARRIED  man,  no  children,  sober,  wants 
job  on  dairy  farm,  all  artificial  breeding  in 
New  York  State  with  house  close  walking 
distance  to  live  in.  Write  BOX  2804,  Rural 
New  Yorker. _ 

GIRL  wishes  work  with  veterinarian.  BOX 
2805,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

YOUNG  woman  desires  work  in  riding  stable, 
capable  of  grooming,  etc.,  but  no  riding  ex- 
perience.  BOX  2806,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

RELIABLE,  versatile  man  seeks  employ- 
ment.  BOX  2817,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER,  widow  refined  for  adult 
around  60  with  no  family.  BOX  2818,  Rural 
New  Yorker. _ 

FARM  Help:  NuWay  Placement  Bureau,  1749 
Lexington  Ave.,  N.  Y.  29,  N.  Y.  Telephone 
TRafalgar  6-9819.  Farm  help  specialty.  Will¬ 
ing,  sober,  reliable  men  from  Puerto  Rico 
available. _ 

MIDDLEAGED  man,  well  mannered,  seeks 
month  vacation  on  farm  to  work  for  board. 
BOX  2820,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  A  refined  middleaged  lady  wishes 
light  housekeeping,  or  caring  for  an  invalid. 
More  for  home  than  wages.  M.  L.  Beason, 
3  Elting  Court,  Ellenville,  N.  Y. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE,  TO  RENT,  ETC. 


WANTED:  All  types  bare  and  stocked  farms, 
villages  and  rural  dwellings,  stores  and 
other  types  businesses;  phone  or  write  Weris 
Real  Estate.  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. _ 

SOUTHERN  New  Jersey:  Country  homes. 

farms,  acreage  for  agriculture  or  industry. 
Free  list  sent.  LeGore.  realtor.  Vineland, 
New  Jersey _ 

FARM  property  268  acres,  125  miles  N.  Y. 

Attractive  modernized  house.  Magnificent 
views  Catskills  and  valleys.  Desirable  build¬ 
ing  lots  projects.  Springs,  drainage,  low  taxes. 
Middleton,  Medusa,  N.  Y.  Oakhill  2-4186. 

FLORIDA  homes,  farms,  ranches.  Write  for 
list.  John  Roscow,  Realtor,  Inverness,  Fla, 
FOR  Sale:  231  acre  dairy  farm;  modern  con¬ 
veniences.  140  acres  in  permanent  pasture 
and  hay.  Milking  parlor  with  pipeline  milkers. 
New  buildings.  Merrill  Jones,  Marydel,  Del. 
FLORIDA:  Home  two,  lots,  highway,  lake- 
front,  view,  deep,  well,  cottage,  garage, 
near,  towns.  Scott  C.  Clark,  Box  74,  Rt.  1, 
Melrose,  Florida. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Nice  country  store.  Modern  living 
quarters  attached.  Good  barn.  Approximately 
one  acre  land.  $1,500  down;  easy  terms.  BOX 
2821,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

FIVE  room  ranch  home,  A-l  condition  in 
lovely  small  village.  Ideal  retirement  home. 
Must  sell.  $12,500.  Gilbert  Matteson,  Box  107, 
Unadilla,  N.  Y. _ 

FREE  Catalog.  More  than  60  pages  of  de¬ 
scriptions  as  frank  as  you’ll  find  in  any 
catalog  we’ve  seen.  All  kinds,  sizes,  prices, 
Maine  to  New  York.  Four  Efts,  Box  264-RNY, 
Manchester,  N.  H. _ 

WANTED:  Small  colonial  home,  refined  village 
nearby,  near  Thruway  N.  Y.  State.  BOX 
2808,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

ALL  year  round  home,  2-story,  on  2Vz  acres. 

7  R.  &  B.  (4  bedrooms).  Attached  garage, 
electric  pump  and  hot  water  heater.  Modern¬ 
ized  kitchen  and  bath.  Completely  furnished, 
between  Greenville  and  Coxsackie.  $7,000 
($4,000  cash),  BOX  2807,  Rural  New  Yorker. 
SUSSEX  County,  New  Jersey:  Desirable  In¬ 
come  property,  four  apartments  plus  owners 
cottage  on  %  acre.  Centrally  located  on 
county  road,  progressive  town.  Cash  required 
$8,000,  BOX  2809,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

LOVELY  country  home  for  sale.  Ideal  for 
retired  people  or  summer  home  in  Catskill 
Mts.  For  more  information  write.  BOX  2810, 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


THREE  room  cottage  in  southern  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  for  quick  sale  $1,000.  BOX  2811,  Rural 
New  Yorker. 


WANTED:  3-4  room  bungalow  with  heat, 
water,  bath  for  rent  or  to  buy;  cash  reason¬ 
able.  No  agents.  P.  O.  Box  600,  West  Park, 
New  York. 


FOR  Sale:  Farm,  50  acres,  southern  Jersey. 

Tractors,  all  equipment,  6-room  house, 
modern,  electricity,  8  miles  to  Ocean  City. 
Write  owner.  $12,500,  terms.  James  O’Conner, 
Box  11,  Petersburg.  New  Jersey. 


FOR  Sale:  Grocery  store,  good  business,  5- 
room  apartment  and  bath;  automatic  heat. 
Keesler  Market,  Pleasant  Mount,  Wayne 
County,  Pennsylvania. _ 

TWO  Acres:  Young  citrus  grove.  Oranges, 
grapefruit,  second  crop!  Concrete  block 
house;  garage;  $8,500.  Theodore  Chihowski, 
Lake  Como,  Florida. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Apartment  house,  three  baths. 

School.  All  kinds  fruit,  berries,  water,  gas, 
electricity;  l!/2  acres,  10  miles  Rochester. 
448  South  Union,  Spencerport,  N.  Y, _ 

300  ACRE  dairy  farm,  100  tillable,  stable  50. 
Modern  house.  Arthur  E.  King,  Sutton,  Mass. 


RETIREMENT  Homes:  Nothing  down.  Infor¬ 
mation,  pictures  free.  Perry,  Brier  Hill  2, 
Penna. 


WANTED:  10  acres,  wooded  partly  cleared, 
with  or  without  house,  within  90  miles.  Rea¬ 
sonable,  cash.  Michael  Pellegrino,  1624  West 
10th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  Sale:  2(2-acre  highway  farm  in  the  high¬ 
land  section  of  Florida.  Fair  4-room  and 
bath  house,  small  cabin,  citrus  trees,  shade, 
flowers,  shrubbery.  On  mail  route,  near  store, 
only  two  miles  to  county  seat,  town.  Price 
$4,500  with  $3,000  down  payment.  BOX  105, 
San  Antonio,  Florida. 


SPRING  possession  or  now.  Fine  dairy  farm, 
111  rolling  acres,  mostly  cleared  and  tillable. 
Two  large  barns,  50  ties,  two  silos,  various 
outbuildings.  Lovely  home,  eight  attractive 
rooms  and  bath,  new  hot  water-oil  heat.  All 
in  perfect  condition.  Beautiful  setting  and 
trees.  State  road.  IV2  miles  to  village.  $40,000. 
Telephone  Dorothy  Kistinger,  Stanfordville 
Volunteer  8-7457,  C.  Boos,  Inc.,  Stanfordville, 
New  York. 


FLORIDA’S  largest  suburban  development, 
now  in  our  15th  year.  Choice  tung  grove 
homesites,  100  by  300  feet  with  bearing  tung 
trees  for  shade  and  extra  income  for  $745; 
payable  $25  cash,  $25  monthly.  Near  famous 
Panama  City  Gulf  resort,  many  lakes,  water 
sports  center.  Have  other  lovely  wooded 
homesites  low  as  $10  monthly.  Booklet  free. 
Howard  Wood,  Fountain,  Florida, 


FLORIDA:  Retirement  dollars  go  farther  in 
Lynn  Haven,  Northwest  Florida — quiet,  con¬ 
servative  city  on  St.  Andrew  Bay,  near  superb 
Gulf  beaches.  In  rapidly  developing  Bay 
County,  where  employment,  business  oppor¬ 
tunities  abound.  Excellent  climate,  year- 
round  gardening,  beautiful  trees  and  shrubs. 
Investigate  advantages  of  this  long-established 
small  city,  24  hours  closer  to  the  family  you’ll 
leave  up  North.  Brochure.  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  Lynn  Haven  2,  Florida. 


FOR  Sale:  By  owner,  highly  productive  fruit 
farm,  Niagara  County  fruit  belt.  For  par¬ 
ticulars  write  BOX  2819,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


FARM:  531  acres  in  Cortland  County,  N.  Y., 
on  macadam  road,  close  to  village  and  city. 
Ties  for  100  head,  four  good  houses.  Will  sell 
equipped  or  bare,  direct  from  owner.  Priced 
very  reasonable.  J.  B.  Fleming,  Marathon, 
New  York. 


BUY  direct  from  owner,  two  farms  being 
worked  as  one,  two  miles  from  New  Berlin. 
One  farm  is  93  acres  with  small  house,  drive 
through  barn,  and  room  for  30  cows.  Other 
farm  is  150  acres  with  8-room  house,  bath, 
automatic  oil  burner,  and  steam  heat.  Large 
barn  with  36  cow  ties,  and  room  for  more. 
Concrete  silo  (14  by  30  ft.),  milking  machine, 
two  milk  coolers.  Both  being  worked  as  one 
farm.  1,200  bails  of  hay.  and  quantity  of 
loose  hay.  All  at  $14,500.  With  hay  baler  in 
good  condition,  side  delivery  rake,  two  section 
harrow,  farm  wagon  on  rubber,  and  tractor 
with  cultivator.  All  for  $16,500.  Contact  F.  W. 
Green,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y.  Telephone  567. 


FOR  Sale:  Apartment  and  rooming  house, 
eight  units,  Center  city  location.  Inquire. 
“Homeytel”  324  Volusia,  Daytona  Beach,  Fla. 

DAIRY:  $6.35  cwt.  year  round  for  3.5  milk 
bulk  tank.  All  conveniences.  Virginia.  Par¬ 
ticulars  call  New  Jersey  Windsor  4-0494  after 
7:00  P.  M, _ 

FARMS:  Five  to  700  acres,  bare  or  equipped. 
O’Connor  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 

FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


AVERY’S  Golden  Wildflower  honey:  five 

pounds  $2.20;  10  pounds  $3.95  prepaid:  60 

pounds  $12.50,  not  prepaid.  H.  J.  Avery, 
Katonah,  N  .Y,  _  _ _ 

COMB  honey,  very  light  clover:  five  pounds 

$2.25;  extracted  $2.00.  All  prepaid.  Charles 
Peet,  Gouverneur,  N.  Y. _ 

NEW  Honey:  Our  famous  choice  ciover  New 

York’s  finest:  5  lbs.  $1.95;  case  6-5’s  $8.98. 
All  above  postpaid  third  zone.  60-lb.  cans 
$10.80;  2-60’s  $21;  5  or  more  $10.20  each.  Fall- 
flower:  60  lbs.  $10.20;  2-60’s  $19.80;  5  or  more 
$9.60  each.  60’s  F.O.B.  By  ton  or  pail.  How- 
land  Apiaries,  Berkshire,  New  York. _ 

LIGHT  clover  honey  5-lb.  pail  (liquid)  $1.95; 

10-lb.  pail  (fine  granulated)  $3.95  postpaid  to 
third  zone.  60-lb.  can  (fine  granulated)  $10.80: 
60-lb.  can  liquid  $11.20.  (All  60’s  F.O.B.). 

George  Hand,  R,  D.  2,  Cazenovia,  New  York. 

COUNTRY  BOARD 


REFINED  rest  home  for  retired  folks. 

Velvador  Acres,  Box  226,  Tilton,  N.  H. _ 

WANTED:  Permanent  home  for  exchange  of 

work  or  caretaker.  Arthur  Leonard,  R.  D,  2, 
Locke,  N.  Y. 

OFFERING  room  and  board,  registered  nurse, 

licensed,  retired,  in  exchange  companion¬ 
ship  to  elderly  ladies.  Box  85,  Smithtown, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


BOARD,  room,  laundry:  Children  or  aged. 

Cozy  village  home.  $25  week.  Telephone 
Benton,  Pa.  2043.  BOX  2812,  Rural  New 
Yorker.  _ 

WANTED:  Boy  5^6  years,  playmate  to  our 

boy  eight  years.  Will  adopt  or  board.  N.  J. 
country  estate.  Write  fully,  boy.  BOX  2813, 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

CHOICE  Hay:  AU  grades,  Mohawk  Valiev,! 

Trailer  load  deliveries.  When  writing  give 
telephone  number.  Snyder  Petroleum  Co., 
Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.  Telephone  4-5111, _ 

WANTED:  Antique  automobiles,  old  auto¬ 

mobile  items.  Joseph  Fass,  5  Howell  Place, 
Newark.  New  Jersey. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Two  hydroelectric  turbines  and 

D.C.  generators  with  panel  instruments. 
Write  Box  128,  Hopewell  Junction,  New  York. 

ALL  wood  feed  truck,  16  bushels.  Write 

Robert  Spillane,  Southwick,  Massachusetts. 

QUILT  Pieces!  Beautiful  colors,  IVi  lbs.  $1.00; 

3l4  lbs.  $2.00.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Ward, 
42 -R  Manchester,  Springfield  8,  Mass. 
GUARANTEED :  Pipe  smoking  or  chewing 
tobacco:  five  pounds  $3.00  postpaid.  Star 
Farms,  Ralston,  Tennessee. 

CIDER  mill  for  sale,  motor  driven  screw 
press,  elevator,  screen,  the  "works'  to  put 
a  road  stand  in  the  cider  business,  Whiteside 
Farm,  Westbury,  N.  Y.,  telephone  afternoons 
EDgewood  3-1517, 

GOOD  feeding  hay,  clover  mixed,  at  my 
farm,  $18  per  ton.  A.  Hutchins.  Frankhnville, 
New  York. _ 

WANTED:  Whistles,  %"  injector,  large  bell. 

John  S,  Martin,  Route  1,  Bareville,  Penna. 
SELL :  Roto-ette  one  wheel  professional  model 
excellent  condition.  Harry  Stenger,  Storm- 
ville.  New  York. _ 

UP  to  $25  paid  for  certain  books  by  Horatio 
Alger,  Arthur  Lee  Putnam,  and  Arthur 
Hamilton.  For  offer,  send  list  to  John  Pollard, 
R.  D.  5,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


dryer  with  five  horsepower  motor  and  fan. 
$400.  A.  R.  Klaffky,  Huntington,  New  York. 


FOR  Sale:  70-acre.  6-room  house,  barn,  20 
cows,  water  and  electricity.  Silo,  pond, 
spring  water,  chicken  house,  sugar  bush;  West 
Edmeston,  N.  Y.  Joseph  Vrba,  R.  D.  3,  Troy, 
New  York. 


Need  help.  .  . 


HAVE  some  new  wool  hooked  rugs  to  sell. 

Write.  Mrs.  George  Burrell,  115  Garfield 
Road,  Bristol,  Conn. 


Books  Worth  Haying 

Federal  Farm  Law  Manual, 


A.  E.  Korpela . $7.50 

Farm  Management, 

Black,  Clawson,  etc .  7.25 


The  New  Garden  Encyclopedia, 


want  to  buy 
or  sell  a  farm 

or  get  a  job? 


E..  L.  D.  Seymour .  5.95 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 


Advertise  Here 


for  Quick  Results! 


For  the  low,  low  cost  of  20c 
per  word  your  message  will 
be  read  in  more  than  300,- 
000  farm  homes  throughout 
the  Northeast.  Many  Rural 
New  Yorker  readers  use 
these  columns  consistently. 
You’ll  find,  as  they  have, 
that  a  small  ad  brings 
immediate  response. 


PLEASE  PUBLISH  THE  FOLLOWING: 


IT’S  EASY,  TOO.  Simply 
fill-in  the  attached  blank 
and  send  it  along  with  your 
remittance.  If  you  want  to 
use  a  box  number,  add  $1.00 
to  the  total  cost. 

Don’t  Delay ..  .Write  Today! 


LARGE  home,  acreage.  For  details  write, 
Irene  Knobel,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Ballston  Spa, 
New  York. 


WANTED:  Small  house,  grounds,  100  miles 
N.  Y.  C.  Good  condition;  near  village;  par¬ 
ticulars.  G.  C.,  2023  Oakland  Ave.,  Wantagh, 
New  York. 


WANTED  to  Rent:  On  halves,  40  to  60  cow 
farm,  stocked  and  tooled.  Carl  White,  Star 
Route,  Surry,  N.  H. 


NEXT  ISSUE  OCT.  19 
CLOSES  OCT.  4 
The  Rural  New  Yorker 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.Y.  1,  N.Y. 
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Fall  Feed  for  Pullets 


For  the  Farmer, 

The  Atom  Is  All  "Plus” 

Foods  will  last  longer ,  store  better  after  atom- 
radiation.  That  means  less  processing  and 
cheaper  hauling— all  to  farmers 9  advantage. 

BY  R.  G.  H.  SIU 


HE  impact  of  science  upon  the 
farm  has  been  tremendous,  es¬ 
pecially  during  the  past  50 
years.  Research  has  brought 
about  new  and  better  varieties 
of  animals  and  crops,  greatly 
advanced  farming  practices, 
and  vastly  improved  distribution  and  market¬ 
ing  techniques.  The  rate  at  which  technical 
innovations  are  being  introduced  is  being 
speeded  up  progressively  as  the  tempo  of 
science  and  the  demand  for  higher  living 
standards  gain  momentum.  This  state  of  affairs 
has  greatly  influenced  the  outlook  and  vision 
of  the  modern  farmer.  The  farmer  of  today, 
unlike  his  predecessor  of  a  generation  or  two 
ago,  is  developing  into  a  man  of  wise  discern- 


“Control”  and  irradiated  potatoes,  harvested  in 
October  and  photographed  the  following  April. 


ment  not  only  in  the  farming  practices  of  the 
day  but  also  in  the  way  in  which  technical, 
economic  and  political  trends  may  affect  the 
future  of  his  farm. 

The  modern  farmer,  then,  becomes  intensely 
interested  in  what  the  “long-haired’  scientists 
are  doing  at  the  moment.  One  of  the  most 
fascinating  pieces  of  research  in  this  regard 
is  the  study  being  pursued  vigorously  on  the 
preservation  of  food  by  means  of  atomic  rays. 
This  article  is  intended  as  a  report  to  the  read¬ 
ers  of  The  Rural  New  Yorker  on  the  current 
state  of  progress. 

Description  of  the  Process 

The  process  of  preserving  foods  by  atomic 
rays  is  fundamentally  quite  simple;  it  is  like 
the  taking  of  an  X-ray  picture.  In  taking  a 
chest  X-ray,  for  example,  the  individual  stands 
between  a  source  of  X-rays  and  an  unexposed 
photographic  film.  The  individual  is  then  ex¬ 
posed  to  a  predetermined  dose  of  X-rays. 
These  X-rays  are  so  minute  in  size  and  are  pro¬ 
pelled  with  such  high  energies  that  they  actu¬ 
ally  pass  right  through  the  chest  as  well  as  the 
photographic  film  on  the  other  side.  In  the 
radiation  preservation  of  food,  the  food  is 
similarly  exposed  to  atomic  rays. 

The  rays  used  are  of  two  kinds.  One  is  elec¬ 
trons  which  are  produced  by  man-made  ma¬ 
chines  called  electron  generators.  The  other  is 
gamma  rays  which  resemble  X-rays  and  are 
usually  obtained  from  waste  products  from 
nuclear  reactors.  These  rays  penetrate  the  food 
and,  in  the  case  of  prepackaged  commodities, 
the  package  as  well.  The  temperature  of  the 
food  itself  is  not  increased  more  than  a  few 
degrees  during  the  exposure.  This  means,  then, 
that  the  food  remains  raw  after  passing 
through  this  process.  The  desirable  changes 
are  brought  about  by  the  atomic  rays  without 
cooking;  this  is  an  important  contrast  to  the 
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preservation  by  the  current  canning  method. 
It  should  be  noted,  however  that  radiation  does 
not  protect  against  recontamination  by  insects 
and  microbes.  It  damages  or  destroys  organ¬ 
isms  present,  but  it  does  not  so  change  the 
nature  of  the  tissue  treated  to  make  it  either 
more  or  less  receptive  to  future  attack  or 
invasion. 

When  the  process  is  developed  successfully 
— and  we  should  at  this  stage  remember  that 
it  is  still  in  the  research  stage  and  not  indulge 
in  premature  actions,  there  are  several  ways 
in  which  it  may  affect  the  farmer  of  the  future. 
Most  of  them  are  involved  in  the  storage,  mar¬ 
keting  and  distribution  of  the  farm  commodi¬ 
ties  rather  than  in  the  growing  and  harvesting 
phases  of  the  food  cycle.  This,  of  course,  is  of 
direct  interest  to  the  farmer,  especially  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  less  than  half  of  the  consumer 
food  dollar  goes  to  the  farmer.  The  rising  cost 
in  food  has  been  due  to  a  large  extent  to  in¬ 
creases  in  the  distribution,  processing  and 
merchandising  phases.  Anything  that  will  con¬ 
tribute  towards  decreasing  this  part  of  the  cost 
cannot  help  but  increase  the  percentage  of  the 
consumer  food  expenditure  that  goes  to  the 
farmer. 

At  the  lowest  level  of  radiation  the  sprout¬ 
ing  of  potatoes  and  onions  is  inhibited  at  room 
temperature.  The  merchandising  time  can  thus 
be  extended  over  the  year.  At  the  same  time 
the  sugar  content  of  stored  irradiated  potatoes 
is  maintained  at  a  desirable  level  for  potato 
chip  manufacturers.  In  this  regard,  we  recall 
that  potatoes  must  be  kept  in  cold  storage  in 
order  to  suppress  sprouting.  However,  the 
chips  made  from  potatoes  kept  in  cold  storage 
are  undesirably  brown  as  a  result  of  the  ex¬ 
cessive  sugar  content  which  develops.  The 
irradiation  treatment  seems  to  meet  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  situation  quite  well. 

At  a  slightly  higher  level  of  radiation,  food- 
borne  disease-causing  worms  are  controlled. 
Pork  infested  with  the  trichina  worms  will  no 
longer  transmit  the  disease,  trichinosis,  even 
when  eaten  rare,  if  it  has  been  irradiated  at 
the  proper  level.  Similarly,  fish  infested  with 
liver  fukes  will  no  longer  add  to  the  millions 
of  people  sick  with  the  flukes  from  eating  raw 
fish,  especially  in  the  Far  East. 

At  still  a  slightly  increased  level  of  radiation, 
insects,  larvae  and  eggs  are  destroyed.  Grains, 
raw  coffee  beans,  spices  and  cereal  products 
can  be  deinfested  quite  readily. 

If  the  level  of  radiation  is  increased  tenfold, 
most  of  the  food-infesting  bacteria  and  mildew 
are  destroyed.  The  surface  mildew  of  citrus 
during  post-harvest  cold  storage,  for  example, 
can  be  decreased.  The  storage  life  of  cole  slaw 
in  the  refrigerator  can  be  increased  several 
times  over.  So,  too,  can  the  shelf  life  of  straw¬ 
berries  and  peaches.  Beef  slices  can  be  kept 
in  the  refrigerator  four  times  longer  if  given 
the  proper  exposure  to  atomic  rays. 

Finally,  at  the  highest  level  of  irradiation 
used,  all  of  the  bacteria  and  mildew  are  killed. 
If  a  prepackaged  fresh  chicken,  for  example, 
is  irradiated  at  this  level,  it  can  be  kept  subse- 
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1  R.  G.  H.  Siu,  the  author  of  this  article, 
is  Technical  Director  of  Research  and 
Engineering,  U.  S.  Army  Quartermaster 
Corps.  —  Ed. 


quently  for  months  at  room  temperature  in 
the  raw  state  without  decay. 

Current  Research  on  Food  Irradiation 

Over  a  hundred  research  laboratories  are 
directly  or  indirectly  contributing  today  to¬ 
wards  the  development  of  the  process.  From 
1951  to  1953,  the  experimental  program  has 
been  supported  chiefly  by  the  U.  S.  Atomic 
Energy  Commission.  The  Commission  was  in¬ 
terested  in  finding  an  outlet  for  the  large 
amount  of  radioactive  waste  products  that  were 
being  accumulated  from  the  atomic  energy  pro¬ 
gram.  The  Commission  felt  that  if  the  process 
could  be  developed,  the  radioactive  waste  pro¬ 
ducts  could  be  turned  into  good  use  instead  of 
creating  a  troublesome  problem  of  storage.  In 
1954,  the  U.  S.  Army  decided  to  revamp  its 
system  of  food  supply  and  meal  preparation 
in  the  combat  theatre  in  order  to  keep  up  with 
the  newly  devised,  hard-hitting,  highly  mobile, 
so-called  Pentomic  units.  The  possibility  of 
shipping  irradiated  raw  meats  and  other 
perishables  around  the  battle  area  without 
refrigeration,  as  well  as  the  possibility  of  im¬ 
proving  the  quality  of  canned  meats,  greatly 
intrigued  the  Army.  As  a  consequence,  the 
Army  Quartermaster  Corps  has  been  spear¬ 
heading  the  nationwide  research  since  1954. 
Scores  of  industrial,  academic  and  government 
laboratories  are  working  closely  together  in 
this  program.  To  a  considerable  extent,  the 
peaceful  potentialities  of  the  process  were  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  widespread  interest.  It  is  in 
harmony  with  the  President’s  “Atoms  for 
Peace  Program.”  In  Congress,  the  Subcommit¬ 
tee  on  Research  and  Development  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  has  been  vigor¬ 
ously  encouraging  the  Army  in  the  rapid  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  process.  The  following  Con¬ 
gressmen  have  been  particularly  effective  in 
speeding  the  progress:  Congressmen  W. 
Sterling  Cole  of  New  York,  Carl  Durham  of 
North  Carolina,  Melvin  Price  of  Illinois,  and 
James  Van  Zandt  of  Pennsylvania. 

In  the  Pilot  Plant  Stage 

The  process  is  just  emerging  from  laboratory 
research  into  the  pilot  plant  stage.  Between 
the  initiation  of  pilot  plant  research  to  actual 
commercialization  lies  quite  a  period  of  time. 
The  exact  number  of  years  will  vary  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  difficulty  of  the  problems  en¬ 
countered,  also  on  the  practical  pressures  to¬ 
ward  realization  of  the  process.  Various  esti¬ 
mates  have  been  made  for  the  case  at  hand, 
ranging  from  five  to  15  years,  when  the  first 
commercial  use  of  nuclear  radiation  will  be 
made  for  food  preservation.  Herewith  is  pre¬ 
sented  the  state  of  development  at  the  present 
time. 


Irradiated  soybeans  at  right  shoiv  freedom  from 
insect  infestation;  “control”  soybeans  at  left. 


In  order  to  be  commercial,  the  irradiation 
process  must  meet  the  following  criteria: 

First,  the  process  must  be  able  to  inhibit 
the  sprouting  of  potatoes,  kill  disease-causing 
worms,  destroy  insect  life,  bacteria  and  mil¬ 
dew.  Our  knowledge  on  this  score  is  firm.  The 
process  can  do  these  things  provided  the 
proper  level  of  radiation  is  applied.  The  orders 
of  magnitude  of  the  levels  required  for  the 
various  purposes  have  been  established.  More 
research  is  needed,  however,  to  determine  the 
precise  optimal  value  for  each  specific  food 
and  purpose. 

Second,  sufficient  commercial-size  sources 
( Continued  on  Page  568 ) 
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The  Orchard  in  the  Fall 


The  fruit  is  picked ,  and  leaves  are  falling .  The  trees 
must  be  "put  to  bed".  Let's  treat  them  well  for  Winter! 


By  LOREN  D.  TUKEY 


football  season  is  well  under¬ 
way,  with  only  the  games  to  be 
played  to  determine  which 
forecasters  were  right.  The 
barn  season  is  about  here, 
Thanksgiving  is  just  around 
the  corner,  and  Christmas  is 
not  far  off.  But  before  we  get  taken  away  com¬ 
pletely  by  seasonal  and  other  farm  interests 
let’s  take  another  look  at  the  fruit  planting  out 
back,  whether  of  just  a  few  trees  or  a  few 
acres.  The  orchard  needs  attention  before  it 
is  put  to  bed  for  the  Winter. 

Ideally,  dropped  fruits  should  be  picked  up 
and  destroyed  now,  away  from  the  planting. 
This  is  of  special  concern  where  trees  were  not 
sprayed  this  Summer  to  control  insects  and 
diseases.  If  possible,  apple  leaves  should  be 
raked  up  and  burned,  too,  to  reduce  scab  fun¬ 
gus  infections  next  Spring.  Grass  and  weeds 


Here  is  girdling  of  a  fruit  tree  by  mice  because 
the  grass  and  mulch  were  not  cleared  aivay 

from  the  trunk. 

should  be  hoed  or  cleaned  away  from  the  trunk 
of  the  trees  for  about  two  feet  around  the 
base  to  discourage  girdling  by  mice.  Removal 
of  limbs  broken  at  harvesting  tidies  up  the 
orchard  a  great  deal.  On  peaches,  a  fall  spray 
controls  peach  leaf  curl;  otherwise  it  must  be 
done  in  the  Spring  three  to  four  weeks  before 
buds  break.  Lime  sulfur,  ferbam,  and  Bor¬ 
deaux  are  satisfactory  for  this. 

Rodent  Control 

To  protect  the  trunk  of  the  tree  from  rabbit 
injury,  several  things  can  be  done.  First,  wire 
guards  can  be  placed  around  the  trees.  Second, 
the  tree  trunks  may  be  painted  with  a  chemi¬ 
cal  repellent,  such  as  Ringwood,  from  the 
ground  level  to  as  high  as  a  rabbit  can  reach. 
This  height  will  be  influenced  by  the  amount 
of  snow,  of  course,  so  it  is  wise  to  go  high 
rather  than  low.  Wire  guards  are  made  from 
one-fourth-inch  mesh  hardware  cloth,  which 
should  be  placed  a  few  inches  under  the  soil 
line  and  extend  above  the  ground  approxi¬ 
mately  20  inches.  The  wire  should  be  out  from 
the  tree  in  the  form  of  a  cylinder.  The  open 
top  of  the  wire  can  be  left  open  or  it  can  be 
closed  with  cloth,  paper  or  straw  to  prevent 
mice  from  climbing  up  and  then  inside.  By 
protecting  the  top  in  this  way,  young  trees  are 
not  apt  to  be  damaged  by  movement  in  the 
wind  against  the  edge  of  the  wire.  Trees  can 
actually  be  girdled  by  their  trunks’  rubbing  on 
wire  like  this. 

The  most  serious  rodent  problem  in  the 
majority  of  fruit-tree  plantings  comes  from 
meadow  and  pine  mice.  The  pine  mouse  eats 
mainly  the  deeper  roots  and  the  meadow  mouse 
eats  the  tree  trunk  and  roots  near  the  soil 
surface.  Removal  of  grass  and  weeds  around 
the  base  of  the  tree  eliminates  a  protective 
cover  for  feeding  mice.  Wire  screen  will  also 


reduce  tree  trunk  injury  by  rabbits. 

In  addition  to  mechanical  repellents,  poisons 
in  the  form  of  baits  and  sprays  are  used  for 
mice  control.  Most  satisfactory  baiting  has  re¬ 
sulted  from  the  use  of  apple  cubes  about  one- 
half-inch  in  diameter;  one  level  tablespoon  of 
zinc  phosphide  is  mixed  with  a  quart  of  cubes. 
This  poison  can  be  obtained  through  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
the  Interior.  The  bait  is  placed  in  active  run¬ 
ways,  either  in  the  grass  orchard  cover  or  in 
runways  made  under  mulch  or  baiting  sta¬ 
tions.  Old  basket  tops,  tar  paper  and  similar 
materials  can  be  used  for  baiting  stations  to 
attract  mice.  Stations  should  be  placed  in  the 
orchard  or  around  the  trees  about  mid-October, 
with  baiting  done  in  November.  Bait  should  be 
resupplied  throughout  the  Winter  as  needed. 

Ground  sprays  of  the  poison,  endrin.  mixed 
with  water  have  been  highly  effective  for 
mouse  control.  The  chemical  is  especially  effec¬ 
tive  against  the  hard-to-control  pine  mouse. 
Sprays  ought  to  begin  about  the  middle  of 
October  to  the  first  of  November.  Usually  only 
one  spray  is  applied,  but  in  some  orchards  a 
second  may  be  necessary;  the  mix  is  of  14  pints 
of  endrin  in  500  gallons  of  water.  Apply  the 
spray  in  a  band  11  feet  wide  on  both  sides  of 
the  tree  row  at  the  rate  of  375  gallons  per  acre. 
This  results  in  about  two  pounds  of  material 
applied  per  acre.  Since  endrin  is  a  strong  poi¬ 
son,  special  care  should  be  used  in  handling 
it.  For  best  results  apply  the  spray  under  high 
pressure  with  a  gun  or  a  boom. 

In  some  orchards,  deer  are  definitely  a  prob¬ 
lem.  Recently,  however,  a  fine  new  repellent 
has  been  discovered.  Basically  bone-tar  oil,  it 
is  marketed  under  the  name  of  Magic  Circle. 
One  application  lasts  about  a  month.  The  ma¬ 
terial  repels  by  odor;  it  is  not  a  poison. 


Fertilizing  the  Trees 


After  the  first  killing  frost  when  all  tree 
growth  has  been  stopped  is  the  time  to  fer¬ 
tilize.  While  it  is  probably  the  usual  practice 
to  do  this  in  Spring,  cyanamid  must  be  put  on 
in  the  Fall;  it  needs  the  winter  period  to  be¬ 
come  available  to  the  tree.  Nitrogen  is  the 
most  important  fertilizer  for  fruit  trees.  Add 
it  at  the  annual  rate  of  one-eighth  pound  of 
ammonium  nitrate  per  year  of  apple  tree  age; 
broadcast,  it  should  go  around  the  tree  in  line 
with  the  outside  edges  of  the  branches.  This 
amount  of  nitrogen  is  often  sufficient  for 
peaches,  too,  but,  for  most  sure  results,  in¬ 
crease  it  to  one-fourth  pound  per  year  of  tree 
age.  Apple  trees  about  40  years  of  age  should 
have  five  pounds  of  this  material  applied  to 
them  each  year. 

Make  nitrogen  additions  to  pear  trees  very 
gradually,  i.  e.,  on  non-bearing  trees  when  ter¬ 
minal  growth  is  less  than  14  inches  and  to 
bearing  trees  when  less  than  about  nine 
inches.  Excessive  vegetative  growth  on  pear 
trees  is  especially  susceptible  to  attack  from 


Wire  guards  are  often  very  much  worthwhile 
around  tree  trunks  to  prevent  damage  by  both 
rabbits  and  mice. 


a  bacterial  disease  known  as  fire  blight.  This 
kills  the  terminals  and,  in  severe  cases,  even 
causes  the  death  of  the  tree.  Pear  trees  have 
improved  growth  when  mulched  with  hay  or 
straw.  Not  only  does  the  appearance  of  the 
tree  get  better  but  so  does  the  quality  of  the 
fruit.  Mulching  of  other  fruits  such  as  peaches 
and  apples  seems  to  improve  tree  performance, 
too.  Where  mulch  is  used,  additional  amounts 
of  nitrogen  may  be  required  to  aid  in  decompo¬ 
sition  of  the  organic  matter  and,  at  the  same 
time,  maintain  tree  vigor.  Hay  which  was 
heavily  fertilized  in  the  field  and  was  grown 
especially  for  mulching  purposes  gives  better 
growth  response  than  does  low-nitrogen  hay. 
Clippings  from  a  well-fertilized  lawns  actually 
make  excellent  mulching  material  for  fruit 
trees.  Add  to  mulch  so  as  to  maintain  about 
five  inches.  Once  the  mulch  material  has  been 
established,  100  pounds  per  tree  is  sufficient 
per  year,  200  pounds  in  alternate  years.  When 
mulching,  keep  the  material  away  from  the  tree 
trunk;  do  not  provide  a  cover  for  mice  to  feed 
on  the  trunk.  Mulching  does  attract  mice. 


Planning  Irrigation  of  the  Orchard 


The  water  conditions  of  trees  under  a  mulch 
are  usually  slightly  better  than  they  are  under 
non-mulched  trees.  Adequate  moisture  comes 
best  even  for  mulched  trees  from  adequate 
rainfall  or  supplemental  water  through  irri¬ 
gation.  In  many  parts  of  the  Atlantic  coastal 
region  this  year,  a  real  water  deficiency  was 
felt,  and  the  value  of  supplemental  irrigation 


( Continued  on  Page  567 ) 
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FULL 
SEASON 

Superb  yielding  and 
standing  hybrid.  Ears 
long  and  cylindrical. 
Suited  to  most  soils. 


MEDIUM 
MATURITY 

Amazing  yielder  at  nor¬ 
mal  or  thicker  planting 
rates.  Husks  open  early 
for  field  drying. 


EARLY 
MATURITY 

Lots  of  quality  here— 
high  yield  potential, 
long,  cylindrical  ears, 
top-notch  standability. 


More  Farmers  Have 
planted  DEKALB  for  18 
straight  years  than  ANY 
other  Hybrid  Corn 


DWARF  FRUIT  TREES 

1  Shrubs,  Shade  Trees,  Perennials,  etc. 


-  COLOR 
CATALOG 


FREE! 


Dwarf  Peach,  Cherry, 

-Apple.  Pear  trees,  give 
huge  crops  from  small 
land  area  ....  and 
they're  so  EASY  to 
care  for  and  harvest! 

Over  a  dozen  varieties 
guaranteed  to  bear 
large  juicy  fruit  with¬ 
in  2  years.  Also  standard  trees,  grapes,  berry  pla 
flowering  shrubs,  perennials,  fast-growing  shade  tr 
etc.  SAVE  by  buying  Dili  EOT  from  nursery  in  b 
ness  over  77  years.  No  obligation.  Send  post< 
now  to : 


KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 

DEPT.  R-10A,  DANSVILLE,  NEW  YORK 


NO  TRESPASSING  SIGNS 

ON  CARDBOARD  WITH  NAME  AND 
ADDRESS:  200,  S15.00;  100,  S9.00;  50,  S6.00. 
Postpaid.  CHIC  PRESS,  Monticello,  New  York 


6  RHODODENDRON 
and  6  AZALEAS 

Strong  2-yr.  transplants  4  to  8"  tall. 

Mass  of  roots,  large  leaves.  Rhodo¬ 
dendron,  front  red  flowering  stock. 

Azalea,  mixed  colors.  _ 

Postpaid  at  planting  time.  Free  Catalog 


MUSSER  FORESTS. 


BOX  20  J 


GrowYourOwn  GERANIUMS 

|,’S  Eat,  with 

BH»pee|QC 


SEEDS 

Enjoy  these  enormous  flowers 
in  lovely  mixed  colors — indoors 
almost  all  year  round ;  outdoors 
allsummer.  Send  DimeToday. 
Burpee’s  Seed  Catalog  FREE. 
W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

375  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 


Rice  Potato  Diggers  £JwRA™icI 

(Repairs  for  all  Models).  Full  information  on  request. 
RICE  MFG.  CO.,  Box  A,  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 
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GARDEN  FORUM 

BY  B.  L.  POLLACK 


Mondo  No  Cure  for  Quack 
Grass;  Control  Measures 

We  are  troubled  with  quack  grass 
and  would  like  to  know  if  Mondo 
“grass”,  would  spread  enough  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  quack  from  flourishing. 

New  York  x.  p. 

Mondo  is  not  a  grass  at  all,  but  a 
member  of  the  lily  family.  Because 
it  cannot  be  walked  over,  it  is  not 
really  suitable  for  lawns.  Further¬ 
more,  it  is  not  adapted  to  your  cli¬ 
mate  or  soil  type.  At  the  present 
time  there  is  no  good  control  of 
quack  grass  in  lawns.  All  of  the  ma¬ 
terials  that  will  kill  quack  will  also 
kill  other  grasses. 

We  have  a  large  field  of  what  we 
call  joint  grass.  It  grows  long  run¬ 
ners  at  the  joints  of  which  it  takes 
root.  It  is  so  thick  we  can  hardly 
farm  the  land,  and  it  spreads  very 
quickly.  c.  j. 

The  grass  you  describe  seems  to  be 
quack  grass.  This  grass  serves  no  use¬ 
ful  purpose,  and  it  is  very  hard  to 
eliminate  once  it  has  become  es¬ 
tablished.  Considerable  control  can 
be  obtained  with  a  dalapon  spray 
used  at  the  rate  of  10  pounds  per  100 
gallons  of  water.  This  amount  will 
cover  one  acre,  and  it  is  the  least 
expensive  of  the  quack  grass  killers. 


Protection  for  Potatoes 

Last  Fall  when  I  dug  my  potatoes, 
there  were  a  few  green  leaves  on  the 
vines,  and  all  the  stems  were  green. 
I  washed  the  spuds  in  well  water  and 
let  them  dry  before  storing  them  in 
an  airy  shed.  About  three  weeks 
later  when  I  put  them  in  the  cellar, 
I  found  about  half  had  dry  rot.  They 
had  not  been  skinned  up  at  all  in 
handling.  Can  you  tell  me  what 
caused  them  to  rot?  g.  h.  a. 

Your  potatoes  were  infected  with 
late  blight,  the  spores  being  carried 
on  the  green  vines.  By  killing  the 
vines  before  the  potatoes  are  dug, 
you  can  reduce  late-blight  storage 
rot.  An  effective  spray  program 
throughout  the  growing  season  will 
also  help  to  control  this  disease. 
Spray  with  a  solution  made  by  mix¬ 
ing  two  tablespoon^  of  70  per  cent 
wettable  maneb  powder  in  two  gal- 
vals  throughout  the  season. 

Ions  of  water.  Spray  at  weekly  inter- 


Weighfs  of  Green  Vegetables 

How  much  do  most  vegetables 
weigh  when  green?  c.  p. 

Here  is  a  list  of  some  common 
vegetables  with  their  weights  in  the 
containers  in  which  they  are  usually 
marketed: 

Asparagus,  30  lbs.  per  crate;  beans, 
snap,  30  lbs.  per  bushel;  beans' 
Lima,  32  lbs.  per  bushel  (in  pods); 
beets.  52  lbs.  per  bushel;  broccoli,  42 
lbs.  per  crate;  carrots,  bunched,  75 
lbs.  per  crate;  cauliflower,  37  lbs.  per 
crate;  celery,  60  lbs.  per  crate;  corn, 
five  dozen  or  50  lbs.  per  crate;  cucum¬ 
bers,  48  lbs.  per  crate:  lettuce,  70  lbs. 
per  crate;  muskmelons,  70  lbs.  per 
crate;  peas,  30  lbs.  per  bushel  (in 
pods);  peppers,  25  lbs.  per  bushel; 
spinach,  25  lbs.  per  bushel;  tomatoes, 
56  lbs.  per  bushel. 


Keeping  Carrots 

After  seeing  your  ideas  about  stor¬ 
age  of  carrots  last  Fall,  I  want  to  tell 
how  I  have  stored  vegetables  so  suc¬ 
cessfully  for  many  Winters. 

Take  a  large  crock,  its  size  being 
according  to  the  quantity  of  vege¬ 
tables  you  have,  and  criss-cross  a  few 
sticks  in  its  bottom.  Then  pack 
carrots,  beets,  turnips,  parsnips,  or 
whatever  root  crops  along  with  dirt; 
pack  them  all  in  very  closely,  and 
cover  the  crock  over  with  a  board. 
They  keep  well  in  a  cool  damp  cellar 
until  Spring,  or  until  you  eat  them, 
when  packe  this  simple  way.  r.  w. 


Pine  Needles  for  Evergreens 

Are  dried  pine  needles  any  good 
at  all  as  a  fertilizer?  g.  h.  j. 

Dried  pine  needles  offer  little  in 
the  way  of  fertilization  for  plants. 
They  can,  however,  be  used  with 
good  effect  as  a  mulch  for  such  acid- 
tolerant  plants  as  azalea,  rhododen¬ 
dron  and  laurel.  Some  people  think 
the  flavor  of  strawberries  is  im¬ 
proved  when  beds  are  mulched  with 
pine  needles  over  Winter. 


Native  Hops  a  Wild  Weed 

This  native  hop  weed  we  have  is 
a  curse.  It  grows  strong  as  a  piece 
of  rope  and  the  seed  is  big  as  your 
thumb.  MRS.  G.  G. 

The  wild  native  hops,  such  as  the 
specimen  that  you  have  sent,  is  not 
be  controlled  by  digging  out  the 
listed  as  a  troublesome  weed.  It  can 
large  perennial  root  at  the  base  of 
the  main  stems.  It  is  likely,  also,  that 
this  plant  can  be  controlled  by  appli¬ 
cations  of  a  herbicide,  such  as  2-4-D. 


Does  Garden  Mulch 
Encourage  Snails? 

Last  year  we  mulched  our  garden; 
the  soil  is  clayey.  With  the  previous 
fall  plowing,  however,  we  mixed  soil 
into  the  previous  year’s  mulch  to 
aerate  it.  In  the  Spring  we  smoothed 
and  raked  the  plot.  Then  we  planted 
and  hoed  and,  when  the  plants  were 
a  few  inches  high,  we  mulched  with 
grass  clippings  and  old  hay.  Beneath 
the  hay,  the  ground  indeed  stayed 
moist.  But  there  were  too  many 
snails.  The  mulch  absolutely  kept  out 
weeds,  but  it  introduced  snails.  I 
wonder  if  Miss  Stout  has  any  prob¬ 
lems  with  snails  and  what  she  does 
about  them.  w.  v. 

Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

I  get  very  few  snails — only  a  few 
dozen — on  lettuce  and  cabbage  some 
years.  I  do  nothing  about  it.  I  have 
talked  to  a  great  many  people  about 
snails  and  slugs.  Often  they  think 
the  mulch  draws  them;  then  they 
make  tests  and  usually  conclude  it 
does  not.  I  have  known  some  who 
abandon  mulch  and  find  out  soon 
thereafter  that  the  snails  are  just 
as  bad  or  worse.  From  all  I  have 
been  able  to  find  out,  slugs  and 
snails  either  come  to  or  leave  a  gar¬ 
den  only  through  coincidence.  There 
are,  of  course,  poisons  which  kill 
them.  Ruth  Stout 


Mrs.  John  Graham  of  Woodland, 
Clearfield  Co.,  Pa.,  lays  claim  to  grow¬ 
ing  the  “ biggest  tomato”,  a  McDowell 
Special  18  inches  around,  6.7  inches 
across,  and  weighing  2.5  pounds.  Her 
cukes  and  Italian  squash  are  good- 
sized,  too. 
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Finished  pole-type  machinery  shed 

565 


Warren  Hunt  and  son,  Richard ,  look 
over  the  results. 


Some  1,500  spectators  viewed  over 
$175,000  worth  of  farm  equipment, 
most  of  which  was  operating,  at  the 
Annual  Farmers’  Machinery  Field 
Day  held  this  past  Summer  in  Litch¬ 
field  County,  Conn. 

The  Warren  Hunt  Farm  in  Bethle¬ 
hem  was  the  scene  of  this  activity 
which  started  at  10:30  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  ended  at  four  p.  m.  in  the 
afternoon.  Between  those  hours  a 
pole-type  farm  machinery  shed  had 
been  constructed;  two  acres  of  the 
rockiest,  as  well  as  the  wettest,  land 
behind  the  barn  had  been  cleared, 
levelled  and  drained;  eight  acres  of 
alfalfa  had  been  harvested,  partly 
for  silage  and  partly  for  a  “hay-in- 
a-day”  demonstration;  ten  acres  of 
land  had  been  plowed  and  harrowed; 
50  loads  of  manure  had  been  taken 
from  a  pen-type  housing  shed  and 
spread  on  the  land;  chain  saws  and 
wood  chippers  had  demonstiated 
their  use;  and  corn  harvesters  had  cut 
and  ensiled  all  the  corn — not  fox’- 
getting  time  off  at  noon  for  a  chicken 
barbecue! 

No  more  will  Warren  Hunt’s  milk¬ 
ing  herd  have  to  wallow  through  a 
wet  swamp  behind  the  barn;  it  is  now 
well  drained.  Nor  will  the  cows  have 
to  pick  their  way  between  the  rocks  or 
climb  up  a  hill  and  down  the  otlxei 
side.  This  area  really  had  a  “face¬ 
lifting”  with  four  large  bulldozers, 
back  hoes,  small  crawler  tractors  and 
tractors  with  front-end  loadois  all 
cooperating  in  one  gigantic  task  din¬ 
ing  the  day.  Most  of  the  rocks  were 
buried  in  deep  excavation  and  many 
spectator’s  wondered  why  such  huge 
holes  were  dug  until  they  saw  them 
being  filled  with  stone. 

The  erection  of  the  machinery 
shed  in  one  day  was  a  feat  in  itself. 
This  was  a  pole-type  shed  with  three 
sides  covered  with  ply  scoie  and  then 
painted  with  a  special  preservative 
material.  Members  of  the  Litchfield 
County  Dairy  Committee  gave  of 
their  time  during  the  day  to  this 
construction.  The  New  England  Pole 
Builders,  Inc.,  was  in  charge  of  the 
operation  but  the  poles  were  set  the 
day  before,  with  four  inches  of  ce¬ 
ment  being  poured  in  the  bottom  of 

each  hole.  . 

The  woodlot,  where  the  chain 


saws,  rotary  brush  cutters  and  wood 
chippers  performed,  was  the  scene 
of  land-clearing  22  years  ago  when 
one  of  the  first  machinery  field  days 
in  the  county  was  held  on  the  same 
farm. 

This  yearly  event  requires  a  great 
deal  of  planning.  As  an  example,  the 
farm  was  picked  early  in  the  season. 
Sudan  grass  was  planted  in  antici¬ 
pation  of  demonstrating  forage  har¬ 
vesters  but,  because  the  w’eather  did 
not  cooperate,  the  demonstration  was 
in  alfalfa.  Committees  of  farmers  and 
dealers  work  together  and  one  per¬ 
son  is  responsible  for  each  phase  of 
the  demonstration.  Loud-speaking 
equipment  is  a  necessity  and  all 
events  are  run  according  to  schedule. 
Cooperation  from  other  agencies 
such  as  the  Red  Cross  in  case  of 
accidents,  fire  wardens  to  help  with 
parking  cars,  State  Police  to  control 
traffic,  public  utility  companies  to 
make  electricity  available  for  ex¬ 
hibitors,  the  County  Soil  Conserva¬ 
tion  Service  and  the  County  Conser¬ 
vation  and  Stabilization  program  all 
help  with  this  gala  event. 

Is  the  owner  of  the  farm  satisfied? 
Mr.  Hunt  and  his  son,  Richard,  are 
very  satisfied.  People  respect  the 
owner’s  home  and  buildings  and,  as 
Warren  Hunt  said,  “An  awful  lot  was 
done  in  a  short  time,  but  it  sure  was 
a  ‘hubbub’  while  it  lasted.”  To  be 
sure,  the  farm  was  literally  “taken 
over”  for  the  day  and  a  lot  of  time 
spent  in  preparation,  but  a  great  deal 
was  accomplished. 

The  Hunt  Farm  has  been  in  the 
family  for  over  100  years,  and  the 
house  is  well  over  200  years  old. 
There  are  over  200  acres  of  land  and 
most  of  it  can  be  tilled.  The  farm 
carries  over  100  head  of  dairy  ani¬ 
mals  and,  like  most  farms  that  plan 
to  stay  in  business,  expansion  is  the 
order  of  the  day.  In  the  late  thirties, 
Mr.  Hunt  built  a  new  two-story, 
34x76  ft.  barn.  A  few  years  ago  he 
added  a  one-story,  34x  54  ft.  stable, 
and  last  year  a  modified  pole  barn, 
40x96  feet.  The  machinery  shed  erec¬ 
ted  at  the  Field  Day  will  house  some 
of  the  additional  equipment  neces¬ 
sary  to  operate  the  farm. 

Connecticut  R.  P.  Atherton 


iers  at  work  on  the  snea. 


A  broad,  open  drainage  ditch. 


Now’s  the  time  to  check  your  roofs  and  make  sure  they’re 
fit  to  keep  machinery,  stock  and  feedstuffs  dry  through 
the  winter.  If  any  need  patching  or  reroofing,  you’ll  do 
well  to  use  Bethlehem  galvanized  steel  roofing  for  the  job. 

Furnished  in  four  styles,  as  described  below,  Bethlehem 
galvanized  roofings  are  strong  and  corrosion-resistant.  They 
are  easy  to  apply,  either  in  new  construction  or  right  o\  ei 
the  existing  roof.  Properly  applied,  they  will  give  you  a 
durable,  attractive,  weather-tight  covering  that  will  relieve 

you  of  roof  worries  for  many  years. 

The  best  part  of  all  is  that  Bethlehem  galvanized  steel 
roofings  are  as  low  in  cost  as  any  quality  roofing  you  can 
buy.  Your  dealer  will  gladly  discuss  them  in  detail  with 
you,  and  help  you  figure  the  quantities  you  11  need.  See 
him  on  your  next  trip  to  town. 


BETHLEHEM 

STORMPROOF  R00FIHG 

Special  side-  and  end-lap 
features  allow  moisture  drain¬ 
age,  prevent  end-lap  siphon¬ 
ing.  Covering  width  24  in., 
sheet  lengths,  6  ft  to  12  ft. 

BETHLEHEM  V-CRIMP 
GALVANIZED  SHEETS 

Combines  protection  with  at¬ 
tractive  appearance.  Espe¬ 
cially  good  in  areas  wherehigh 
winds  prevail.  Available  in 


m 


BETHLEHEM  CORRUGATED 
GALVANIZED  SHEETS 


Can  be  used  on  open-slot  or 
purlin  roofs  pitched  3  in.  per 
ft  or  more.  Available  in  1  %-in. 
and  2 '/2-in.  corrugations,  for 


BETHLEHEM  GALVANIZED 
ROLL  ROOFING 


Economical  on  tight-sheathed 
roof  with  pitch  low  enough  to 
work  on.  Laps  are  seamed  to¬ 
gether  to  keep  out  all  mois¬ 
ture.  Rolls  50  ft  long,  covering 
width  24  in. 


BETHIIEHEM 

steel 
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All  in  One  Day 


A 

Barn -Raising 
and  a 

Face  -  Lifting 


WE  WANT  FARMERS 
AS  OUR  AGENTS 

In  Unallotted  Territory 

To  Sell  Our  Complete  Line  of 
Proven  Farm  and  Grass 
Seeds  to  Farmers. 

Selling'  Season  Now  On. 

Commission  Paid  Weekly 
On  Receipt  of  Orders. 

Opportunity  for  Yearly 
Employment. 

Earn  Extra  Money. 

Men  with  Us  for  Years. 
Write  Today. 

GEORGE  K.  HIGBIE  AND  CO.,  INC. 

2  Lake  Ave.,  Rochester  6,  N.  Y. 

Established  1877 


FARM 


COMPLETE  LINE 

SINCE  1895 


to 

l^>  SEND  FOR 

AGENTS  WANTED  IN  OPEN  TERRITORIES 

3333311 


45  SPENCER  ST.,  ROCHESTER  3,  N.Y. 


WORLD’S  MOST  BEAUTIFUL  TREE 


BLUE 

SPRUCE 


FOR 


1 


A  truly  wonderful 
offer:  lovely  3  year, 
old  trees  .  .  .  extra 
blue  .  .  .  extra  fine.  .. 

The  peak  in  hardi-ONLY 

ness,  charm  and,, 
beauty.  N  u  r  s  e  r  yj  nr) 
proven  planting  in-*^^"  w 
structions.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Send 

Ijjcash,  we  pay  post-  _ 

lge,-  Gifiof  Imported  |o  for  $2.50 
Bulb  with  every  or-  .  ,  „ 

der.  No  C.O.D.’s.  25  for  $5.00 

GARDEN  MART,  Dept.A-76,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 

-  -  For 

'P/OM't  This  'fa//  )  Bl|9es», 

.wi-pee^i 


SPECIAL 

5  Pkts.-5  Colors 
i‘1.25  Voluo  for  Only  | 

Choicest  colors— scarlet, 
(rose,  salmon,  6/ueand  white, 
I  exquisitely  waved  and  frilled. 

Fall  sowing  produces  deeper 
I  roots,  stronger  vines  — earlier, 
larger  flowers,  longer  stems. 
[  Avoidsspring  plantingdelays. 

SPECIAL-A11 5  Pkts.  of  Seeds 
'  and  easy  directions,  $1.25  value 
CD  EC  postpaid  to  you,  for  only  26c! 
TllCt  Send  25c  Today,  at  our  risk. 
W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO.,  284  Burpee  Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA  32,  PA. 


FRUIT  TREES,  STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY 
AND  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS 


Nut  and  Shade  Trees,  Dwarf  Apple 
Trees  on  Mailing  Number  9,  7,  2,  I 
Root. stocks.  Grape  Vines,  Flowering 
Shrubs,  Evergreens.  Plant  this  Fall ! 
grower  prices.  Highest  quality,  best 
Complete  line  at  LOW  direct-from- 
raricties,  dependable  service,  one  of 
America’s  oldest  nurseries.  Write 

_  _  today  for  Free  60-page  Catalog. 

Bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries,  Box  RI027,  PrincessAnne, Md. 


EVERGREENS 


CHRISTMAS  TREES 
and  ORNAMENTALS 

Seedlings  and  Transplants-direct  from  grow* 
*rs  at  planting  time.  Many  varieties  of  Pine, 
Spruce,  Fir,  etc.  Quality  stock  at  low  prices. 


Free 
CATALOGUE 
and 

PLANTING 

GUIDE 


Small  Bulbs  for  the  Early  Spring 

Many  small  bulbs,  planted  this  Blue  is  always  a  desirable  color  in 
Fall,  will  bring  a  bright  splash  of  the  early  spring  garden  scheme — fine 
spring  color  to  the  garden  long  be-  for  accent  use  with  the  yellow  and 
fore  the  more  spectacular  parade  of  white  of  other  bulbs.  One  of  the  most 
tulip  and  daffodils  starts.  Plant  them  satisfactory,  easily  grown  and  least 
in  abundance  now  and  enjoy  sever-  expensive  of  the  small  blue-flowering 
al  weeks  of  pre-season  color  next  bulbs  is  Chionodoxa  or  glory-of-the- 
Spring.  snow.  The  variety  listed  as  C.  luciliae 

Tulips  deserve  special  mention,  es-  ^as  sky-blue  flowers  with  white  cen- 
pecially  the  recently  introduced  types  ters  an^  blooms  very  early, 
and  hybrids.  In  some  catalogues  the  Also,  in  late  March  or  early  April 
species  tulips  are  listed  as  ‘‘botanic-  come  the  startling,  brilliant  blues  of 
als”  to  distiguished  these  short-  the  gay  squills.  Scilla  biflora — very 
stemmed,  small-flowered  sorts  from  dwarf — is  the  first  to  appear,  fol- 
t.he  May-flowering,  horticultural  va-  lowed  by  the  Siberian  squill,  variety 
rieties.  One  catalogue  lists  them  as  Spring  Beauty,  sturdily  upright  and 
The  Piquant  Wild  Tulips.”  Some  of  an  intense  delphinium  blue, 
the  more  popular  sorts  include:  in  April,  too,  a  bit  later,  come  the 

grape  hyacinths  (muscari),  bearing 
—  ■  six-  to  eight-inch  stalks  of  tiny  in¬ 

verted  bells  somewhat  resembling 
bunches  of  grapes.  Heavenly  Blue  is 

Thp  Wnnlv  the  best  known  sort;  but  M. 

c  Tv  UOsy  Dear  botryoides  coeruleum  blossoms  some- 

If  the  black  band  on  the  wooly  bear  what  earlier;  and  together  they  pro- 
Is  wider  on  'front  that  rear,  yide  a  long  stretch  of  beautiful  blue. 
Then  the  early  days  of  Winter  There  is  also  a  white  grape  hyacinth. 

Will  be  the  fiercest  of  the  year;  White  provides  a  strong  accent  in 
But  if  upon  the  other  end  the  spring  garden,  snowdrops 

The  black  band  should  be  the  (Galanthus)  and  snowflakes  (Leuco- 


Blueberry  Plants 

WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL 

CERTIFIED  •  ALL  POPULAR  VARIETIES 

SPECIAL  $6.98  RETAIL  OFFER 

Onedozen  large  assorted  2  year  plants 
Early  Midseason  &  Late  Varieties 

GALLETTA  BROS.— BLUEBERRY  FARMS 

475  S.  Chew  Road  Hammenton,  N.J 


- FRUIT  GROWERS! — 

We  Specialize  in  all  leading  commer¬ 
cial  varieties  of  Standard  and  Dwarf 
FRUIT  TREES.  It  will  pay  you  to  get 
our  circular  and  prices  before  you 
make  this  fall’s  planting. 

MAYO  BROS.  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R  Fairport,  N.Y. 


TREES 


LOW  AS 

20c 


PEACH 
and 

APPLE 

Cherries,  pears,  plums,  nut  trees,  strawberries,  blue¬ 
berries,  dwarf  fruit  trees.  Grapevines  10c.  Shrubs, 

evergreens,  shade  trees,  roses  25e  up.  Quality  stoek 
can’t  be  sold  lower.  Write  for  FREE  color  catalog  and 
$2  FREE  bonus  information.  TENNESSEE  NUR- 
SERY  CO..  BOX  16.  CLEVELAND.  TENNESSEE 

Hardy  Grafted  Nut  Trees 

“Grow  a  tree  bank  while  you  build  a  soil  bank.” 

The  Blight  Resistant  Chinese  Chestnut  is  really 
“ringing  the  bell”  as  an  ornamental  and  orchard 

crop.  Hardy  English:  thin  shelled  Black  Walnuts; 
Filberts — Hazels — hybrids.  Delicious  Persimmons.  Did 
you  know  you  can  get  rich  without  plowing  with 
“tree  crops”?  Yep!  Don’t  miss  writing  for  amazing 

list.  NUT  TREE  NURSERIES. 

BOX  "R”,  DOWN!  N  GTO  WW,  PENNA. 


DWARF  APPLE  TREES 


wider* 1 2 3 4 5, 

Then  the  early  days  of  Winter 
Will  surely  be  the  milder. 

That  is  what  the  oldsters  tell  us 
In  the  Autumn  of  each  year, 
When  the  caterpillar  by  that  name 
Is  seen  crawling  far  and  near; 
But  through  years  of  observation 
We  have  always  failed  to  find, 

A  single  one  that  did  not  wear 
The  narrower  band  behind. 


jum)  can  always  be  trusted  to  pro¬ 
vide  it.  The  former,  with  flaring 
drooping  bells,  pay  no  heed  to  the 
advances  of  Jack  Frost.  Even  if 
buried  in  snow  when  in  bloom, 
they  will  reappear  as  jaunty  as  ever 
after  the  snow  has  melted.  Galan¬ 
thus  nivalis  is  the  standard  variety, 
and  there  is  also  a  double  form. 

I  have  not  made  mention  of  crocus, 
as  everybody  grows  crocus  anyway. 
However,  do  plant  plenty  of  Giant 
Yellow,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 


We  know  that  lowly  crawler 


and  showiest  of  the  crocus  family. 

,  .  ,  , ,  .  As  to  culture,  none  of  these  small 

With  gay  orange  bands  and  black,  bulbs  can  be  called  difficult;  in  fact, 
Will  continue  with  his  crawling  they  are  among  the  most  self- 
Each  time  Autumn  days  are  back;  sufficient  of  any  flowers  you  can 
Bt.le  wiU  take  his  prognosticating  grow.  Their  chief  requirement  is 
the  Pr?vei’bial  gram  of  salt,  thorough  drainage,  with  a  fair 

“J?1  *  us  iJ.s  Proven  amount  of  humus  in  the  soil.  A  mod- 

That  those  bands  are  not  at  fault,  est  diet  of  bonemeal  is  also  neces- 

—  James  L.  Smith  sary.  Small  bulbs  can  be  planted 

from  three  to  four  inches  deep,  a 
bit  deeper  than  usually  recom¬ 
mended,  and  about  the  same  dis- 
„  ..  .  .  tance  apart,  in  groups  of  six  or  more 

Tulipa  clusiana,  or  the  “Candlestick  for  the  best  effect.  No  mulch  is 
Tulip,”  cherry-red  petals  alternating  necessary. 

with  creamy  white;  Tulipa  Turkes-  After  the  bulbs  have  finished 
tamea  —  each  stem  of  this  early  blooming  in  the  Spring,  all  seed  pods 
bloomer  is  topped  by  a  whole  clust-  should  be  promptly  clipped  other- 
er  of  flowers  in  creamy  primrose,  wise  they  will  sap  the  strength  from 
golden  oiange  at  base:  Tulipa  Kauf-  the  bulbs;  but  the  foliage  should  be 
manniana,  Johan  Strauss,  “water-  left  uncut  until  it  turns  brown  Re¬ 
lily  flowers”,  creamy  primrose  with-  moving  foliage  sooner  will  seriously 
in,  red-dotted  outside  and  appearing  endanger  next  season’s  crop  of  flow- 
very  early.  ers.  Ethel  M.  Eaton 


SUNCREST  EVERGREEN  NURSERIES 

Box  305  -  B  Homer  City,  Pa.  |  _ y^f 

BLUE  SPRUCE 

COLORADO:  excellent  5  year 
Iransplants,  8  lo  12  in.  tall 
Blue-green  to  marvelous  blue 
color.  Compact  and  sturdy. 

Postpaid  at  planting  time.  FREE  Evergreen  Catalog 


MUSSER  FORESTS, 


Indiana.  Pa. 


NEW  JET  TORCH  destroys  weeds,  stumps,  rocks. 
Get  Free  Bulletin.  SINE,  RN-2,  QUAKERTOWN,  PA. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


From  the  Weed  Patch 

Lovely  winter  bouquets  can  be 
found  in  the  weediest  part  of  your 
farm.  Dried  grasses  and  weeds  make 
exquisite  conversation  pieces.  After 
a  killing  frost  in  the  Fall,  gather  any 
plants  that  appeal  to  you  in  design. 
You  will  need  the  following  items: 
One  bunch  twigs  two  to  three  feet 
tall;  one  bunch  milkweed  or  golden- 
rod,  two  feet  tall;  one  bunch  weeds, 
one  foot  tall,  (Indian  tobacco,  clover, 
etc.);  one  bottle  household  blueing 
or  green  ink;  and  one  bottle  red  ink, 


plus  vacuum  cleaner  with  sprayer  at¬ 
tachment. 

Spray  all  the  material  with  flat 
white  paint  or  whitewash  and  allow 
it  to  dry.  Leave  the  twigs  white. 
Separate  the  weeds  into  two  bunches 
according  to  design  and  height.  Spray 
medium  plants  with  blueing  reduced 
with  water,  or  green  ink  reduced 
with  water.  Smaller  bunch,  spray 
with  red  ink  reduced  with  water. 
Keep  separate  until  dry.  Then  ar¬ 
range  with  a  few  sprigs  of  evergreen 
for  a  bouquet  that  will  last  all 
Winter.  P.  M.  g. 


POST  YOUR  LAND! 


E.  Mailing  IX  true  dwarf  and  E.  Mailing  VII  semi 
dwarf  for  Fall  planting.  Good  varieties  :n  I  and  2 
year  trees.  ANDREW  KLOSTERMARN, 

4672  S O.  HAMETOWN  RD„  BARBERTON,  OHIO 

Legal  Size  Tough  Card 
Signs  With  Name  And 
address  printed:  50  for  $4.50;  100  for  $7.50  postpaid. 
CLYDE  RICHARDS, _ AVOCA,  NEW  YORK 

WANTED:  FARMERS  -  SALESMEN 

Expanding  Seed  firm  wants  farmers-saiesmen,  part 
time  and  full  time.  Sales  promotion,  training  furnished. 
Our  products  are  modern  and  will  make  money  for  you. 
BOX  1020,  CARE  THE  RURAL  MEW  YORKER 


PEONIES 


SIX  SELECTED  KINDS 


RANGING  from  BRIGHT  RED  tc  PURE  WHITE 
$6.50  Postpaid.  LILAC  or  PEONY  Catalog  Sent  on 
Request.  PARKER’S  PEONY  FARM, 

FAYETTEVILLE,  NEW  YORK 


OPPORTUNITY  FOR 
MIDDLE-AGED  MAN 

We  need  a  few  reliable  men 
to  act  as  our  local  represen¬ 
tatives  and  take  subscriptions  to 
The  R.  N.-Y.  Liberal  com¬ 
missions  allowed  on  both  new 
and  renewal  orders.  Each  man 
is  given  exclusive  territory  and 
can  earn  substantial  income. 
Must  own  car.  References  re¬ 
quired.  Write  — 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


John  Mason,  Chesterfield,  Derbyshire,  England,  was  runnerup  to  the  new 
plowing  champion,  Willem  DeLint,  North  Brabant,  Holland,  at  the  1957 
M  01  Id  s  Plowing  Contest  last  month  in  Peebles,  Ohio.  Lawrence  Goett- 
moellei ,  Celina,  Ohio,  became  1957  American  level-land  champion,  and 
Duane  Mootz,  Hillsboro,  Ohio,  ( all  l.  to  r.)  contour  plowing  champion. 
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Statement  required  by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912, 
as  amended  by  the  Acts  of  March  3,  1933,  and 
July  2,  1946  (Title  39,  United  States  Code, 

Section  233)  showing  the  ownership,  management, 
and  circulation  of  THE  EURAL  NEW  -  Y O  RKER 
published  semi-monthly  at  333  West  30th  Street, 
New  York  1,  N.  Y.,  for  October  1,  1957. 

1.  The  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher, 
editor,  managing  editor,  and  business  managers  are: 

Publisher:  William  F.  Berghold,  333  W.  30tb  St.. 
New  York  1.  N.  Y. 

Editor:  William  F.  Berghold,  333  W.  30th  St., 
New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

Business  Manager:  William  A.  O  Brien.  333  W. 
30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

2.  The  owner  is:  (If  owned  by  a  corporation,  it* 
name  and  address  must  be  stated  and  also  imme¬ 
diately  thereunder  the  names  and  addresses  of  stock¬ 
holders  owning  or  holding  1  percent  or  more  of  total 
amount  of  stock.  If  not  owned  by  a  corporation,  the 
names  and  addresses  of  the  individual  owners  must 
he  given.  If  owned  by  a  partnership  or  other  unin¬ 
corporated  firm,  its  name  and  address,  as  well  as 
that  of  each  individual  member,  must  be  given.) 

Rural  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.;  Helene  M.  Walsh; 
Catherine  D.  McGratty;  Constance  M.  Glynn; 
Edward  J.  McGratty,  3d;  Stephen  A.  McGratty; 
Julia  D.  Berghold;  Constance  B.  Murray;  William 
D.  Berghold;  Julia  E.  Berghold;  Virginia  D.  Curry; 
John  F.  Curry,  3d;  Virginia  D.  Curry;  Mary  Curry; 
William  F.  Berghold;  William  A.  O  Brien ;  all  of 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N  Y  Julia  D. 
Berghold,  Virginia  I).  Curry  and  Edward  J. 
McGratty,  Jr.,  Trustees  for  Constance  M.  Glynn, 
Edward  J.  McGratty,  3d,  and  Stephen  A.  McGratty, 
755  Waddington  Road,  Birmingham,  Michigan. 

3.  The  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other 
security  holders  owning  or  holding  one  per  cent 
or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or 
other  securities  are:  (If  there  are  none,  so  state.) 
None. 

4.  Paragraphs  two  and  three  include,  in  cases 
where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder  appears  upon 
the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other 
fiduciary  relation,  the  name  of  the  person  or  corpo¬ 
ration  for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting ;  also  the 
statements  in  the  two  paragraphs  show  the  affiant's 
full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and 
conditions  under  which  stockholders  and  security 
holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the 
company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a 
capacity  other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner. 

5.  The  average  number  of  copies  of  each  issue  of 
this  publication  sold  or  distributed,  through  the 
mails  or  otherwise,  to  paid  subscribers  during  the  12 
months  preceding  the  date  shown  above  was:  (This 
information  is  required  from  daily,  weekly,  semi¬ 
weekly,  and  triweekly  newspapers  only.) 

WILLIAM  F.  BERGHOLD,  Publisher 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  30th  day 
of  September,  1957. 

(Seal)  LENA  KAUFMANN. 

Notary  Public,  State  of  New  York.  No.  03-2050500. 
Qualified  in  Bronx  Co.,  Certs,  filed  with  N.  Y.  Co. 
Clerk,  Bronx  and  N.  Y.  Co.  Registers.  Term  expires 

March  30,  1959. 
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The  Orchard  in  the  Fall 


(Continued  from  Page  563) 

was  very  evident.  A  severe  drought 
not  only  reduces  the  size  of  the  fruits 
at  maturity  but  also  reduces  the  num¬ 
ber  of  apples  maturing.  Tree  growth 
is  greatly  reduced,  too,  with  the 
possibility  of  lower  tree  vigor  and 
performance  in  future  years.  Around 
the  home,  orchard  irrigation  with  a 
lawn  sprinkler  is  very  convenient. 
However,  with  large  plantings,  special 
equipment  is  necessary.  This  Winter 
would  be  an  excellent  time  to  review 
the  irrigation  picture  and  lay  plans 
for  next  year.  Of  course,  there  is  no 
way  at  this  time  to  predict  a  wet  or 
dry  season  next  year,  but  it  is  im¬ 
practical  to  apply  less  than  two 
inches  of  water  at  each  irrigation. 
This  means  about  54,000  gallons  of 
water  per  acre.  One  should  plan  on 
keeping  the  root  zone  between  three 
and  six  feet  deep  moist.  Trees  under 
high  levels  of  fertilization  with  a 
large  amount  of  foliage  are  more  apt 
to  suffer  from  low  moisture  than 
are  trees  growing  at  a  lower  fertilizer 
level  and  with  less  total  foliage.  The 
reason  seems  to  be  due  to  the  larger 
amount  of  moisture  lost  in  transpira¬ 
tion  by  the  increased  foliage  of  the 
trees  growing  in  a  high  level  of  fer¬ 
tilization.  Days  with  high  solar  radia¬ 
tion  also  cause  greater  moistui'e  loss 
through  transpiration  than  do  so- 
called  low-radiation  days. 

Rain  gauges  placed  in  each  orchard 
or  several  places  in  an  orchard  will 
give  an  indication  of  the  amount  of 
rainfall  on  a  planting.  Often  regional 
weather  reports  indicate  more  or  less 
precipitation  than  actually  occurred 
in  your  orchard.  A  simple  rain  gauge 
can  be  made  from  a  tin  can,  which 
may  also  be  used  during  irrigation  to 
measure  the  amount  of  water  applied 
to  a  block. 

Transplanting  of  Trees 

Now  is  a  good  time  of  the  year  to 
move  that  Wee  that  you  were  think¬ 
ing  about  during  the  Summer.  Also 
it  is  a  good  time  to  make  up  that  tree 
order  for  spring  planting.  For  special¬ 
ized  varieties  or  those  difficult  to  ob¬ 
tain  it  is  best  to  make  the  order  for 
the  following  years’  planting  or  even 
for  planting  two  years  hence.  A 
nurseryman  buds  his  trees  during  the 
Summer  and  gets  the  first  year’s 
growth  from  the  bud  the  following 
year.  A  two-year  tree  will  require  an¬ 
other  growing  year  in  the  nursery. 
Planting  can  be  done  in  the  Fall  up 
to  the  time  that  the  ground  becomes 
frozen;  the  same  generally  applies  to 
moving  trees. 

In  moving  a  tree  it  is  best  to  dig 
the  hole  in  the  new  location  first. 
This  should  be  slightly  deeper  than 
the  tree  roots  and  about  12  inches  or 
so  wider  in  diameter.  In  the  bottom 
of  the  hole,  some  top  soil  or  good  fer¬ 
tile  soil  should  be  placed,  not  only  to 
support  the  tree  but  also  to  assist  in 
new  root  development.  The  tree 


should  then  be  dug,  protecting  the 
roots  as  much  as  possible,  and  trans- 
fei’red  immediately  to  the  new  loca¬ 
tion.  At  this  time,  finishing  touches 
can  be  made  in  the  new  hole  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  tree  properly.  Repair  dam¬ 
aged  roots  by  pruning  off  the  injured 
parts.  The  tree  should  be  placed  at 
the  same  depth  as  previously,  but 
tilted  slightly  in  the  direction  of  pre¬ 
vailing  winds.  Topsoil  should  be 
placed  around  the  roots,  with  the 
subsoil  added  last  to  the  top  of  the 
hole.  If  good  fertile  soil  is  available, 
and  better  in  quality  than  that  which 
came  from  the  tree  hole,  it  would  be 
advisable  to  use  it;  it  greatly  speeds 
up  re-establishment  of  the  tree.  Firm 
the  soil  well  about  the  roots  and 
mound  it  up  so  that  rain  water  will 
run  away  from  the  site  and  not  col¬ 
lect  in  it.  Freezing  water  in  a  tree 
hole  is  apt  to  kill  the  tree.  The  tree 
should  be  mulched,  as  previously 
mentioned,  and  also  protected  against 
rodent  damage.  Pruning  and  fer¬ 
tilizer  additions  should  wait  until 
Spring,  however.  Transplanting  or 
planting  of  new  trees  is  done  in  a 
similar  fashion,  and  should  be  per¬ 
formed  after  the  first  heavy  freeze 
kills  the  foliage. 

Pruning  a  Winter’s  Task 

The  next  major  orchard  operation 
is  pruning,  which  ideally  should  be¬ 
gin  after  the  coldest  part  of  the 
Winter  has  passed.  This  will  usually 
mean  that  pruning  will  start  in 
February.  It  can  begin  earlier,  but  in 
such  instances  the  oldest  apple  trees 
should  be  pruned  first;  they  are 
generally  in  a  better  maturity  con¬ 
dition  and  are  thus  more  resistant  to 
low  winter  temperatures.  In  this  re¬ 
gard,  there  is  ample  evidence  to  show 
that  pruned  trees  are  more  apt  to  be 
winter-injured  than  unpruned  trees 
at  the  time  of  damaging  cold  tempera¬ 
tures.  Young  trees  and  peaches 
should  be  pruned  last,  about  March. 
Peaches  can  be  pruned  even  after 
the  buds  break  in  the  Spring. 

In  pnining  bearing  trees,  damaged 
wood  and  watersprouts  should  be 
removed  first.  Follow  this  by  thin¬ 
ning  out  branches  to  open  the  tree 
and  to  admit  sunshine  and  penetra¬ 
tion  of  sprays.  Remove  overlapping 
and  interfering  limbs.  Non-bearing 
trees  are  best  left  alone,  except  that 
damaged  wood  should  be  removed. 

Fall  is  an  excellent  time  to  place 
tags  on  equipment  and  make  a  record 
of  necessary  repairs  to  place  the 
equipment  in  good  operation  for  next 
year.  If  parts  are  necessary,  early 
ordering  will  speed  up  repairs. 

Although  the  apples  may  be  off, 
the  fruit  trees  which  gave  us  much 
pleasure — and  hopefully  profit — dur¬ 
ing  Spring  and  Summer  need  to  be 
tucked  into  bed  for  the  Winter. 
Hours  of  timely  care  during  this  sea¬ 
son  of  the  year  will  be  much  re¬ 
warded  in  next  year’s  tree  per¬ 
formance. 


“We’re  looking  for  people 


who  like 

by  Norman  Rockwell 

America’s  Most  Famous  Artist 

DO  YOU  LIKE  TO  DRAW?  If  you  do— 
America’s  12  Most  Famous  Artists 
are  looking  for  you.  We  want  you.  to 
test  your  art  talent! 

Too  many  people  miss  a  wonderful 
career  in  art  — simply  because  they 
don't  think  they  have  talent.  But  my 
colleagues  and  I  have  helped  thousands 
of  people  get  started.  Like  these— 

Don  Smith  lives  in  New  Orleans. 
Three  years  ago  Don  knew  nothing 
about  art— even  doubted  he  had  talent. 
Now  he  is  an  illustrator  with  a  leading 
advertising  agency  — and  has  a  future 
as  big  as  he  wants  to  make  it. 

Harriet  Kuzniewski  was  bored  with 
an  “ordinary”  job  when  she  sent  for 
our  talent  test.  Once  convinced  that  she 
had  the  makings  of  an  artist  — she 
started  to  study  nights,  at  home.  Soon 
she  was  offered  a  job  as  a  fashion  art¬ 
ist.  A  year  later,  she  became  assistant 
art  director  of  an  important  studio  cre¬ 
ating  glamorous  fashion  illustrations. 

Pipe-fitter  to  Artist 

John  Busketta  is  another.  He  was  a 
pipe-fitter’s  helper  with  a  big  gas  com¬ 
pany— until  he  decided  to  do  some¬ 
thing  about  his  urge  to  draw.  He  still 
works  for  the  same  company— but  as 
an  artist  in  the  advertising  department. 
At  a  big  increase  in  pay! 

Don  Golemba  of  Detroit  stepped  up 
from  laborer  to  the  styling  department 
of  a  major  auto  company.  Now  he 
helps  design  new  car  models! 

Profitable  Hobby  — at  72 

A  great-grandmother  in  Newark,  Ohio, 
decided  to  use  her  spare  time  to  study 
painting.  Recently,  she  had  her  first 
local  “one  man”  show— where  she  sold 
thirty-two  water  colors  and  five  oil 
paintings.  Now  she  happily  looks  for¬ 
ward  to  many  vigorous,  money-making 
years  an  an  artist. 

Gertrude  Vander  Poel  had  never 
drawn  a  thing  until  she  started  study¬ 
ing  with  us.  Now  a  swank  New  York 


to  draw” 


NORMAN  ROCKWEU  ...a  sketch  of  this  beloved 
artist  by  his  colleague ,  Austin  Briggs. 

gallery  exhibits  her  paintings  for  sale. 

A  salesgirl  in  West  Virginia  who 
liked  to  draw  got  a  job  as  an  artist, 
later  became  advertising  manager  of 
the  best  store  in  Charleston.  A  married 
man  with  three  children— unhappy  in  a 
dead-end  job— switched  to  a  great  new 
career  in  art.  Now  he’s  one  of  the  hap¬ 
piest  men  you’ll  ever  meet! 

Cowboy  Starts  Art  Business 

A  cowboy  from  Miles  City,  Montana, 
yearned  to  be  an  artist.  V  ith  our  help 
—  he  began  to  draw  for  local  fairs.  To 
his  amazement,  he  won  two  first  rib¬ 
bons  and  two  other  prizes.  Today,  he 
paints  portraits  for  $250  each.  And  gets 
all  the  business  he  can  handle. 

How  about  you?  Wouldn’t  you  like 
to  trade  places  with  a  happy  artist? 

Free  .Art  Talent  Test 

We  tvant  to  help  you  find  out  if  you 
have  the  talent  for  a  fascinating  money¬ 
making  art  career  (part  time  or  full 
time).  We’ll  be  glad  to  send  you  our 
remarkably  revealing  12-page  talent 
test.  Thousands  of  people  formerly 
paid  $1  for  this  test.  But  now  we’ll  send 
it  to  you  free— if  you  sincerely  like  to 
draw.  No  obligation.  But  act  at  once. 
Simply  mail  the  coupon  provided  be¬ 
low  to  Famous  Artists  Schools,  Studio 
367,  Westport,  Conn. 


Rochester  Gas  &  Electric  Co. 

It  ivas  " open  house”  last  month  at  Robert  Nortier’s  “ All  Electric  Farm”  in 
Walworth,  Wayne  County ,  N.  Y.,  where  a  600-ampere  electric  service  takes 
care  of  home  heating,  dairy  barn  facilities,  ivater  pump,  the  brooder  and 
poultry  houses,  and  a  farm  workshop. 


America’s  12  Most  Famous  Artists 

NORMAN  ROCKWELL 
JON  WHITCOMB 
AL  PARKER 
STEVAN  DOHANOS 
HAROLD  VON  SCHMIDT 
PETER  HELCK 
FRED  LUDEKENS 
BEN  STAHL 
ROBERT  FAWCETT 
AUSTIN  BRIGGS 
DONC  KINGMAN 
ALBERT  DORNE 


FAMOUS  ARTISTS  SCHOOLS 

Studio  367,  Westport,  Conn. 

Send  me,  without  obligation,  your 
Famous  Artists  Talent  Test. 


Mr. 

Mrs.™. 

Miss 

Address. 


.Age. 


(Please  Print) 


City,  Zona,  State. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal/’  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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FALL  IS  THE! 

BEST  TIME  OF  ALL 

to  buy  your...: 

EAVER 

riding  tractor^ 


BEAVER  makes  Fall  chores . . .  like  leaf¬ 
mulching,  clearing,  bulldozing,  mowing,  plow¬ 
ing .. .  just  easy,  good  exercise. 


BEAVER  is  the  best  all-around  utility  SNOW 
PLOW  you  can  buy  for  Winter  use...  and, 
come  Spring,  handles  all  your  garden  and 
maintenance  work  in  stride. 

6.8  h.p.  Wisconsin  engine.  Full  selection  of 
implements  includes  finest  ROTARY,  GANG 
and  SICKLE  BAR  MOWERS. 

Quality-built,  service-proved  BEAVER  costs 
no  more.  Write  Dept.  RY  for  name  of  dealer. 

THE  BAIRD  MACHINE  CO. 

Builders  of  High  Production  Machinery  Since  1849 
STRATFORD  •  CONNECTICUT 
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LIFETIME  ALUMINUM 

GATES 
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AluminumLighNAIuminumStrong*  AluminumDurable 

Sturdy  construction,  extra  heavy  hardware. 

No  sag  design,  safe  in  use,  no  maintenance. 
Economical.  Wide  variety  of  sizes. 

Also  available  in  steel. 

-  DISTRIBUTED  BY  - 

ARNOLD-DAIN  CORP. 

Box  91,  Mahopac,  N.  Y. 

DEALERS:  A  few  highly  desirable  terri¬ 
tories  still  available.  Write  for  details. 


Here’s  The  Way 
To  Curb  A  Rupture 

Successful  Home  Method  That  Anyone  Can 
Use  on  Any  Reducible  Rupture, 

Large  or  Small 

Costs  Nothing  To  Find  Out 

Thousands  of  Ruptured  men  will  rejoice  to 
know  that  the  full  plan  so  successfully  used 
by  Capt.  W.  A.  Collings  for  his  double 
rupture  from  which  he  suffered  so  long  will 
be  sent  free  to  all  who  write  for  it. 

It  won’t  cost  you  a  cent  to  find  out  and 
you  may  bless  the  day  you  sent  for  it. 
Hundreds  have  already  reported  satisfactory 
results  following  this  free  offer.  Send  right 
away  —  NOW  —  before  you  put  down  this 
paper. 

Merely  send  your  name  and  address  to  — 

CAPT.  W.  A.  COLLINGS,  INC. 

BOX  707  R,  WATERTOWN,  NEW  YORK 


SCHOOL  BUSES 

We  have  available  now  60  passenger  units 
to  meet  New  York  and  all  New  England  re¬ 
quirements.  Please  call  early,  as  the  supply 
is  getting  short. 

TRANSIT  SALES  &  SERVICE,  INC., 

451  Kings  Highway,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Ask  for  — 

FRANK  T.  MEE,  JR.,  Vice-Pres. 
Telephone  Edison  3-4139 


10.000  GALLONS 
BATTLESHIP  GRAY 
Exterior  Paint,  suitable  for  metal  or  wood  perfect 
condition,  packed  in  five-gallon  steel  cans.  Cancella¬ 
tion  on  large  Marine  order.  Priea  J6.C0  per  5  gal.  can. 
Cheek  with  order.  F.O.B.  RAHWAY.  NEW  JERSEY. 
COMMERCIAL  CHEMICAL  CO.,  RAHWAY.  N.  J. 


VETERINARY  HANDBOOK  for  DAIRYMEN 

275  Pages:  Cause,  Symptoms,  Diagnosis  and  Treatment 
of  each  disease.  Price  $4.95  each  plus  postage.  Free 
catalog  of  veterinary  instruments,  supplies,  serums, 
remedies  and  antibiotics  of  professional  quality  for 
the  livestock  producer.  C.  C.  ENRIGHT, 

ANCHOR  SERUM  CO.,  ASHVILLE,  N.  Y. 


■ -  WOODSMEN  - 

Read  about  the  AMAZING  SPENCER  NO  BOUNCE 
magnesium  wedge  —  ideal  for  frozen  wood.  Send 
for  free  copy  of  CHAIN  SAW  AGE  MAGAZINE, 
PORTLAND  66,  OREGON 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  i 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


The  Atom  Is  All  "Plus” 
for  the  Farmer 


(Continued  from  Page  562) 

of  usefully  controllable  radiation 
must  be  available.  At  the  present 
time,  no  man-made  machine  or  usa¬ 
ble  gamma  ray  source  is  available  to 
meet  the  demands  of  a  production 
plant.  All  of  the  studies  carried  out 
so  far  have  used  laboratory-size  de¬ 
vices.  Only  about  30  tons  of  food  are 
being  irradiated  at  the  highest  level 
per  month  at  this  time.  A  hundred¬ 
fold  increase  in  size  is  required  be¬ 
fore  commercial  production  is  ap¬ 
proached.  Analysis  of  the  situation 
reveals,  however,  that  commercial 
sources  of  nuclear  radiation  for  food 
preservation  can  be  made  available 
should  the  demand  be  made  clear. 

Third,  irradiated  foods  must  not 
be  radioactive.  Theoretical  calcula¬ 
tions  and  actual  measurements  have 
shown  the  food  to  be  non-radioactive. 
Thousands  of  measurements  with  .the 
most  sensitive  instruments  have  re¬ 
vealed  no  trace  of  radioactivity  in¬ 
duced  by  the  process. 

Fourth,  irradiated  foods  must  not 
be  toxic  to  man.  Thousands  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  feeding  tests  have  been 
canned  out,  some  extending  over 
several  generations,  with  mice,  rats, 
monkeys,  chickens,  dogs  and  human 
volunteers.  No  toxicity  of  any  kind 
has  been  found.  All  indications  are 
that  irradiated  foods  will  be  per¬ 
fectly  safe  for  human  consumption. 
On  so  important  a  matter,  however, 
the  Army  is  adopting  an  ultra- 
cautious  attitude.  Its  Surgeon  Gener¬ 
al  will  continue  to  work  closely 
with  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra¬ 
tion  and  the  Meat  Inspection  Agency 
in  the  most  intensive  series  of  whole¬ 
someness  tests  before  irradiated 
foods  will  be  offered  to  the  public 
consumer.  For  this  reason,  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  feeding  tests  will  be 
carried  on  for  at  least  several  more 
years  on  thousands  and  thousands 
of  other  aimals. 

Fifth,  the  appearance,  taste  and 
texture  of  foods  must  not  be  ad¬ 
versely  affected  by  irradiation.  Our 
present  information  shows  that  at 
the  low  levels  of  radiation,  such  as 
is  used  for  inhibiting  the  sprouting 
of  potatoes,  killing  liver  flukes  or 
disinfesting  insects,  foods  are  not 
adversely  affected.  At  the  much 
higher  levels,  such  as  are  necessary 
in  the  preservation  of  fresh  meats 
for  storage  at  room  temperature,  the 
reaction  is  quite  variable  among 
foods.  Dairy  products,  for  example, 
are  quite  sensitive,  developing  un¬ 
acceptable  off-flavors.  Lettuce  wilts. 
Others,  such  as  meat,  are  more  re¬ 
sistant,  but  still  develop  distinctly 
detectable  off-flavors.  Still  others, 
like  chicken  and  pork,  do  not  change 
appreciably  and  are  quite  acceptable 
on  the  dinner  table,  following  several 


months  storage  in  the  raw  state  at 
room  temperature.  One  cannot  gener¬ 
alize,  therefore,  about  the  irradiation 
possibilities  for  all  foods  or  even  for 
a  particular  class.  Instead,  each  food 
must  be  considered  as  a  separate 
problem  to  be  solved  by  research. 
We  can  readily  see  how  certain  foods 
such  as  pork,  chicken,  ham,  bacon, 
broccoli,  peas  and  potatoes  may  not 
require  as  much  effort  in  satisfying 
the  off-flavor  requirements  as  other 
foods,  such  as  beef,  lamb,  milk 
and  cheese.  There  are  laboratory 
suggestions  that  the  off-flavor  in  the 
latter  group  can  be  reduced  by  irra¬ 
diation  in  the  frozen  state,  in  the 
absence  of  oxygen  or  in  the  presence 
of  chemical  inhibitors.  So  far,  how¬ 
ever,  none  of  these  techniques  has 
proven  completely  effective. 

Sixth,  the  cost  of  treatment  must 
be  reasonable.  There  are  no  certain 
data  on  costs  at  the  present  time 
simply  because  there  are  no  pilot 
plant  facilities  to  develop  the  fig¬ 
ures.  The  Army  Quartermaster 
Corps  is  building  such  a  facility  in 
collaboration  with  the  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  and  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission.  This  facility  is  sched¬ 
uled  for  operation  in  Stockton,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  at  the  end  of  1958.  Reliable 
cost  data  will  probably  be  available 
after  that  date.  In  the  meantime, 
calculations  have  been  made  by 
many  people,  based  on  their  own 
estimates.  There  is  a  considerable 
range  in  their  answers.  In  general, 
the  order  of  magnitude  runs  as  fol¬ 
lows:  three-hundredths  of  a  cent 
per  pound  for  inhibiting  the  sprout¬ 
ing  of  potatoes  or  for  deinfesting  in¬ 
sects  in  grain,  and  two  cents  per 
pound  for  preservation  of  raw  meats 
for  storage  at  room  temperature.  In 
short,  then,  the  calculated  figures 
do  lie  within  the  ball  park  of  eco¬ 
nomic  feasibility. 

In  Summary 

The  military  and  peaceful  po¬ 
tentialities  of  the  treatment  of  foods 
by  atomic  rays  are  considerable.  If 
the  process  is  successfully  com¬ 
mercialized,  it  will  affect  the  farmer 
in  modifying  post-harvest  handling 
of  some  foods,  in  changing  the  va¬ 
riety  of  certain  crops  to  be  planted, 
and  in  increasing  his  share  of  the 
consumer  dollar.  The  process  is  still 
in  the  research  phase  so  that  the 
farmer  should  not  change  his  way  of 
farming  at  the  present  time.  How¬ 
ever,  science  and  technology  have, 
at  times,  the  habit  of  running  swift¬ 
ly.  With  the  preservation  of  foods 
by  atomic  rays,  now  emerging  from 
the  laboratory  into  the  pilot  plant 
stage,  it  is  not  premature  for  the  en¬ 
lightened  farmer  to  follow  the  pro¬ 
gress  with  a  watchful  eye. 


Promotion  for  State-of-Maine  Potatoes 
To  publicize  potatoes,  Maine  Potato  Industry  offered  an  acre  of  them  to  a 
lucky  “American  woman  of  radio  and  television  .”  Mrs.  Dee  Sweet,  Indian¬ 
apolis,  lnd.,  was  the  winner,  and  H.  Hutcheon  of  C.  A.  Powers  Co.,  raiser  of 
the  prize  acre,  A.  K.  Gardner  of  Maine’s  Potato  Commission,  and  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Agriculture  E.  L.  Newdick  ( l .  to  r.)  recently  turned  them  out  for 
for  her.  Her  yield  came  to  almost  500  bushels. 


Result  of  Voters'  Protest: 
$17  Drop  in  Tax  Rate 

We  noted  an  article  in  The  Rural 
New  Yorker  of  August  3  signed  by 
Principal  Church  and  the  members 
ot  the  Milford  (N.  Y.)  School  Board. 
It  is,  in  our  opinion,  an  insult  to  the 
intelligence  of  the  community. 

This  is  the  true  account  of  the 
annual  meeting  held  on  June  9,  1957: 

A  proposed  budget  with  a  tax  rate 
of  $64  per  thousand  was  presented 
to  the  meeting.  Milford  Central 
School  has  a  Citizens’  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  and  they,  being  acquainted 
with  the  proposal,  publicized  the 
fact  throughout  the  community  quite 
extensively  for  two  or  three  weeks. 
It  was  not  necessary  for  the  voters 
to  study  the  copy  of  the  budget  in 
the  10  minutes  Mr.  Church  gave  us. 
They  already  knew  all  of  the  facts 
and  came  determined  to  oppose  it. 

The  meeting  was  overwhelmingly 
attended.  The  Board  had  provided 
themselves  with  an  attorney  from 
outside  the  district  to  try  to  put 
their  plan  over  but,  after  about  four 
hours  of  discussion  and  criticism, 
the  attorney  ruled  the  budget  was 
rejected. 

In  view  of  the  late  hour  and  feel¬ 
ing  their  object  had  been  accom 
plished  —  meaning,  defeat  of  the 
budget,  a  big  percentage  of  those 
present  went  home.  Then  the  sugges¬ 
tion  was  made  that  the  Board  re¬ 
cess  for  15  mintes  at  the  end  of 
which  time  they  returned  with  a 
revised  tax  rate  of  less  than  $50  per 
thousand. 

So,  Principal  Church’s  statement 
that  the  voters  didn’t  know  as  much 
about  it  as  the  Board  is  not  true. 
They  showed  quite  plainly  they 
were  not  ready  to  have  that  injustice 
saddled  on  them  and,  with  all  the 
study  claimed  for  the  Board,  in  15 
minutes  they  struck  off  $17  per 
thousand. 

We  offer  these  comments  that 
others  might  benefit.  The  tax  notice, 
just  out,  is  $47  per  $1,000. 

Signed: 

Ray  Scuffham,  Theodore  Johnson, 

George  Gale,  Gordon  Woodrow, 

Claud  Tilley,  Robert  Woodrow, Sr., 
Neil  Pratt. 


Lehigh  Valley  and  Sun- 
crest  Farms  to  Argue 
Milk  Case  Oct.  23-24 

Federal  Judge  Thomas  J.  Clary 
has  directed  Lehigh  Valley  Coopera¬ 
tive  Farmers,  Allentown,  Pa.,  and 
Suncrest  Farms,  Butztown,  Pa.,  to 
make  monthly  reports  to  the  New 
York  Milk  Market  Administrator,  but 
that  any  payments  of  money  be  re¬ 
quired  by  the  reports  be  made  to 
the  court. 

The  court  order  provided  that  these 
moneys  be  held  by  the  court,  either 
for  distribution  in  the  New  York 
City  milk  pool  or  for  refund  to  the 
two  dairies,  depending  on  the  final 
outcome  of  an  appeal  filed  by  the 
dairies  that  they  should  not  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  New  York  City  milk  mar¬ 
keting  orders. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  new  com¬ 
prehensive  milk  order,  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  dairies  would  be  required  to 
make  “compensatory  payments”  to 
the  New  York  pool  for  shipping  milk 
into  northern  New  Jersey,  these  pay¬ 
ments  being  over  and  above  what 
the  dairies  pay  to  their  own  Penn¬ 
sylvania  producers 
The  appeal  by  Lehigh  Valley  and 
Suncrest  is  scheduled  to  be  held  in 
the  New  York  Milk  Market  Adminis¬ 
trator’s  offices  October  23-24. 


Early  this  month  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  withdrew  meth- 
oxychlor  from  its  list  of  approved 
contact  insecticides  for  dairy  cattle. 
Traces  of  it  have  been  detected  in 
the  milk  of  cows  to  whom  it  has 
been  applied. 
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WASHINGTON  OUTLOOK 


BY  HARRY  LANDO 


The  National  Agricultural  Adviso¬ 
ry  Commission,  meeting  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  once  again  agreed  with  Agri¬ 
culture  Secretary  Benson  all  down 
the  line  on  proposed  farm  policy. 
The  Commission  will  meet  again  in 
December  to  back  up  the  Benson  pro¬ 
posals  to  Congress.  At  this  meeting, 
the  18  members  voted  for  more  flexi¬ 
bility  in  price  supports,  and  against 
the  Grange-backed  two-price  plans. 
For  some  reason,  the  Brannan-Plan 
production  payments  were  again  con¬ 
sidered  and  again  rejected  by  the 
group. 

$  $  $  $  $ 

The  Department  of  Agriculture 
turned  down  pleas  of  producers  and 
announced  a  shorn  wool  incentive 
price  of  62  cents  per  pound  for  the 
1958  marketing  year,  beginning  April 
1.  This  will  mean  70-cent  supports  for 
mohair.  This  action  continues  the 
same  support  levels  which  have  been 
in  effect  under  the  system  of 
Brannan-Plan-type  direct  payments 
since  the  program  went  into  effect 
three  years  ago. 

The  producers  had  met  with  USD  A 
officials  in  a  vain  attempt  to  have 
the  level  increased  to  65  cents,  using 
the  argument  that  costs  of  produc¬ 
tion  had  increased  by  more  than  that. 

*  $  *  :;i  <i 

The  seven  per  cent  increase  in 
spring  farrowing  planned  by  swine 
producers  would  not  mean  disastrous 
surpluses,  and  prices  to  producers 
would  likely  be  considerably  higher 
than  in  the  bad  times  of  late  ’55  and 
early  ’56,  though  lower  than  in  late 
’56  and  in  ’57,  USDA  predicts. 

But  USDA  fears  that  these  plans  of 
producers  do  not  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  Department  thinks  that  the  large 
supply  of  corn  and  favorable  corn- 
hog  price  ratio  may  influence  a  much 
larger  increase  in  swine  production. 
So  USDA  warns:  “For  increases 
above  seven  per  cent,  the  risk  of 
sharp  price  declines  would  be  great¬ 
er.  If  the  spring  crop  should  be  up 
so  much  as  to  repeat  the  1955-56  level 
of  pork  supply  per  person,  disastrous 
price  declines  would  be  highly  prob¬ 
able.” 

The  outlook  for  pork  is  better  than 
it  would  be  otherwise  because  the 
beef  supply  is  lower,  the  Department 
said.  But,  the  report  continued, 
people  eat  only  so  much  pork,  and 
they  refuse  to  buy  more  except  at 
sharply  lower  prices. 

$  %  sfc  H*  # 

Once  again  the  value  of  U.  S.  farm 
acreages  has  taken  a  sharp  upward 
spurt.  During  the  four  months  which 
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ended  last  July  1,  the  average  value 
of  all  farm  lands  in  the  U.  S.  jumped 
by  three  per  cent,  for  a  total  increase 
of  eight  per  cent  for  the  full  12 
months  which  ended  July  1.  For  once, 
all  48  States  shared  in  the  rise  in 
land  values.  New  Mexico  had  the 
smallest  gain  for  the  year,  one  per 
cent,  while  Florida  led  with  a  17 
per  cent  rise. 

The  national  gain  was  the  largest 
for  a  single  year  since  mid-1951,  and 
brought  the  new  peak  in  land  values 
to  46  per  cent  over  1920,  when  values 
had  set  a  high-water  mark  now  long 
since  obliterated  in  this  latest  in¬ 
flation. 

For  the  full  year,  New'  York  acreage 
value  rose  by  seven  per  cent,  with 
a  two  per  cent  increase  in  March- 
July.  New  Jersey  was  up  12  per  cent 


in  the  year  and  four  per  cent  in  the 
four  months.  Connecticut  rose  11  per 
cent  in  the  year  and  four  per  cent 
in  the  four  months.  Pennsylvania 
farms  were  worth  nine  per  cent  more 
than  a  year  before  and  rose  three 
per  cent  in  the  four  months.  Massa¬ 
chusetts  was  up  eight  per  cent  in  the 
year  and  three  per  cent  in  the  four 
months. 

$:  * 

Congress  almost  ended  the  short¬ 
term  acreage  reserve  part  of  the  soil 
bank,  and  now  winter  wheat  farmers 
are  acting  as  if  they  did  not  care 
much  either  way. 

With  only  one  week  still  to  be 
tabulated  (sign-up  time  ended  Oc¬ 
tober  4),  farmers  had  put  only 
2,544,736  acres  of  winter  wrheat  into 
the  program.  Last  year  at  a  compara¬ 
ble  time,  6,392,561  acres  had  been 
signed. 

The  explanation  appears  to  be  that 
prospects  for  a  crop  did  not  look  at 
all  good  last  Fall,  while  this  year 
moisture  conditions  are  much  better. 


Lime  vs.  Weevils,  Catnip 
vs.  Termites 

I  have  read  with  interest  the 
remedies  for  keeping  weevils  out  of 
beans,  but  I  believe  I  have  an  easier 
and  safer  way:  put  a  little  lime  in 
the  top  of  the  container  and  shake  it 
down  well.  This  does  not  harm  the 
beans  for  planting,  and  it  is  easily 
washed  off  for  cooking.  I  have  never 
found  a  weevil  in  a  bean  so  treated. 

Do  you  know  that  termites  and 
other  wood-chewing  insects  are  re¬ 
pelled  by  catnip?  Where  that  plant 
grows  against  two  sides  of  our  house, 
the  sills  are  in  much  better  condi¬ 
tion.  I  swept  sawdust  from  a  stair 
step  for  months,  too,  until  I  threw 
a  catnip  plant  down  near  it.  I  have 
not  seen  a  sign  of  sawdust  since,  and 
that  was  two  years  ago.  There  must 
be  something  in  the  catnip  that 
drives  wood  insects  away.  N.  Stickle 

His  speeches  are  like  Cyprus  trees; 
they  are  tall  and  comely,  but  bear 
no  fruit.  —  Phocion,  Plutarch's  Lives. 


How  would  you  feed  a  BEST  OF  BREED? 


The  Guernsey  breed  originated  on  the  island  of 
Guernsey  in  the  English  Channel  and  was  im¬ 
ported  to  America  in  the  early  1800’s.  Known  as 
good  feeders,  the  Guernsey  utilizes  feed  econom¬ 
ically  in  the  production  of  milk  and  butterfat. 

In  feeding  a  best  of  breed  or  a  high  production 
grade  herd,  many  leading  dairymen  are  using 
Florida  Citrus  Pulp.  Latest  production  figures 
show  that  over  300,000  tons  of  Citrus  Pulp  is 
being  sold  annually.  The  growing  popularity  of 
this  carbohydrate  concentrate  in  dairy  rations 
is  based  on  many  factors. 

Florida  Citrus  Pulp,  made  from  the  peel  and 
pulp  of  fresh  citrus  fruit,  is  a  palatable  feed  that 
cattle  readily  accept.  Usually  fed  in  its  dry 
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form,  Florida  Citrus  Pulp  requires  no  special 
equipment  to  handle  or  store. 

Feeding  tests  prove  that  a  hay-citrus  pulp  mix¬ 
ture  equals  a  hay-grain  mixture  from  an  energy 
standpoint.  The  same  feeding  tests  further  indi¬ 
cate  that  citrus  pulp  aids  considerably  in  raising 
the  nutritive  value  of  grain  mixture  rations. 
Morrison’s  latest  total  digestible  nutrients  lists 
Florida  Citrus  Pulp  at  74.9  percent;  a  7.4  per¬ 
cent  increase  of  T.D.N.  content  over  ground  oats. 
Regular  feeding  of  Citrus  Pulp  contributes  to 
good  skeletal  development  and  a  glossy  coat;  it 
also  contains  important  trace  elements  and  milk 
stimulating  factors. 

Why  not  investigate  the  carbohydrate  concen¬ 
trate  with  the  extra  values  —  check  Florida 
Citrus  Pulp. 


Write  for  your  copy  of  the  booklet 
about  Florida  Citrus  Pulp  —  gives 
complete  analysis  and  feeding  in¬ 
structions.  Write  to: 


P.O.  BOX  1459  •  WINTER  HAVEN  *  FLORIDA  •  DEPT.  A 


SUNSHINE  FEED  FOR  CATTLE 


REPRODUCTION  OF  ANIMAL  ILLUSTRATION,  SUITABLE  FOR  FRAMING,  AVAILABLE  ON  REQUEST  AT  NO  CHARGE. 


October  19,  1957 
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Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


The  Atom  in  Agriculture 

IN  the  present  mad  race  for  intercontinental 
missiles  and  man-made  satellites  —  both 
with  overtones  of  destruction,  it  is  diverting, 
possibly  even  comforting,  to  realize  that  much 
of  our  scientific  research  is  directed  toward 
more  efficient  production  and  processing  of 
foods,  and  thus  to  a  more  healthful  life  for  all. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  phases  of  pres¬ 
ent-day  research  is  presented  in  Mr.  Siu’s 
feature  article  on  atomic  preservation  of  foods 
on  page  562.  He  explains  in  detail  the  success¬ 
ful  experiments  in  irradiation  to  prevent  de¬ 
terioration  of  fresh  foods,  thus  lengthening 
the  life  of  the  product  and  reducing  much  of 
the  cost  of  handling  and  processing.  To  date, 
the  work  has  demonstrated  that  irradiated 
foods  are  not  radioactive  and  are  perfectly 
safe  for  human  consumption.  But,  as  the  author 
points  out,  the  process,  now  just  emerging  into 
the  pilot-plant  stage,  is  still  far  from  com¬ 
mercialization. 

That  the  planned  goal  will  eventually  be 
reached  is  hardly  open  to  doubt,  and  that  the 
atom  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  food  pro¬ 
ducer  pricewise,  and  productionwise,  too, 
seems  equally  clear. 


Not  So  Many  Potatoes 

ONE  of  the  annual  frights  of  American 
agriculture,  in  what  is  otherwise  the  most 
tranquil  of  seasons  —  the  Fall,  is  that  there 
might  be  too  many  potatoes.  After  all  the  time, 
work  and  expense  of  producing  a  good  crop 
of  spuds,  the  grower  has  to  wait  to  see  how 
the  crop  of  every  one  of  his  neighbors  —  local, 
state  and  national  —  has  turned  out  before 
even  getting  a  glimmer  of  the  price  he  will  re¬ 
ceive.  It  ought  not  to  be  that  way  —  the  grower 
should  be  able  to  charge  his  dealer  at  cost  plus 
profit  —  but  the  inexorable  law  of  supply  and 
demand,  operating  freely  in  agriculture  alone, 
keeps  producers’  prices  down;  that,  and  deal¬ 
ers’  control  of  terminal  markets. 

This  year,  the  fall  potato  crop  is  expected  to 
be  about  10  per  cent  smaller  than  in  1956.  This 
is  good  news  on  northeast  potato  farms,  and 
it  is  to  their  operators’  credit  that  they  had 
sense  enough  to  reduce  acreage.  The  decision 
to  cut  back  on  production  is  not  easily  made 
when  one  cannot  be  really  sure  his  neighbor, 
or  anyone  else,  will. 

Even  so,  the  fall  potato  crop,  largely  due  to 
continued  high  acreage  in  the  West,  is  be¬ 
lieved  too  big  for  the  nation’s  stomach,  and 
the  USDA  has  again  instituted  its  diversion  pro 
gram.  It  will  pay  30  to  50  cents  a  bushel  to 
farmers  in  areas  or  states  where  there  are 
suitable  marketing  agreements  to  divert  U.  S. 
No.  2’s  or  better  to  starch,  feed  or  flour.  There 
is  little  question  that  this  modest  program 
benefits  the  consumer  of  potatoes  as  much  as 
it  does  the  producer.  While  Long  Island  has 
no  marketing  plan  with  which  to  take  real  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  diverison  program,  it  has  re¬ 
cently  embarked  on  “Empire  State  Red  Label” 


quality  potato  promotion  that  should  bring 
early  and  lasting  benefit. 

The  potato  situation  this  year  is  much  better 
than  it  was  a  year  ago  —  not  because  of  the 
weather,  but  because  growers  did  a  better 
management  job  this  year.  Their  next  big  step 
will  come  when  they  can  set  their  potato  price, 
and  get  it. 


Quantity  Discounts  on  Milk 

'■pHE  Dairymen’s  League,  one  of  the  largest 

A  upstate  New  York  milk  dealers,  is  experi¬ 
menting  with  a  discount  plan  on  quantity  milk 
purchases  by  consumers.  The  plan  is  now  on 
test  in  Albany  with  a  one-cent-a-quart  dis¬ 
count  on  a  two-  or  three-quart  purchase;  two 
cents  off  for  a  four-  or  five-quart  purchase;  and 
three  cents  off  for  six  quarts  or  more. 

In  Connecticut,  probably  in  anticipation  of 
competition  from  half-gallon  sales,  some  deal¬ 
ers  are  offering  an  even  more  attractive  dis¬ 
count  to  consumers  —  four  cents  a  quart  for 
each  quart  purchased  in  excess  of  three  quarts. 
This  means  a  discount  of  four  cents  on  a  four- 
quart  purchase,  eight  cents  on  a  five-quart  pur¬ 
chase,  12  cents  on  a  six-quart  purchase,  and 
so  on. 

There  is  little  question  that,  as  a  nutritious 
food  product,  milk  is  priced  much  too  low  in 
terms  of  current  consumer  purchasing  power. 
But,  until  the  farm  price  can  be  raised  to  its 
proper  level,  the  most  effective  way  to  increase 
the  producer’s  return  is  to  channel  as  much 
milk  as  possible  into  fluid  use.  This  can  be  done 
by  stimulating  consumer  sales  with  quantity 
discounts,  or  by  increasing  the  price  paid  by 
dealers  for  manufacturing  milk,  or  by  both. 

Most  dealers  tend  to  “play  down”  fluid  milk 
consumption  so  as  to  increase  their  sales  of 
fluid  substitutes  and  manufactured  milk  pro¬ 
ducts.  This  new  discount  plan,  therefore,  has 
a  great  deal  of  merit  and,  if  it  is  pushed  ag¬ 
gressively  by  its  sponsors,  it  could  well  be  of 
great  price  assistance  to  dairy  farmers. 


Setting  Out  Strawberry  Plants 

IN  a  few  years  the  Northeast  may  come  to 
handling  strawberries  as  an  annual  crop. 
Hilled  up,  well  fertilized  and  irrigated,  inten¬ 
sive  one-year  culture  may  be  the  way  with 
which  to  cope  with  the  West’s  high-production 
competition.  But,  presently,  for  the  home 
patch  anyway,  we  like  to  think  a  setting  will 
last  at  least  two,  and  better  three,  years.  The 
strawberry  patch  is  still  something  to  be  par¬ 
tially  renovated  each  year,  not  turned  over 
entirely. 

For  renovation  of  part  of  the  bed,  and  for 
the  new  patch,  too,  fall  setting  of  plants  has 
some  advantages.  According  to  the  Geneva 
Station,  fall-set  plants  eventually  yield  20  per 
cent  more  berries  than  do  spring-set.  That’s 
because  they  send  out  runners  both  earlier  and 
more  abundantly.  Usually,  the  ground  is  easier 
to  work  in  the  Fall,  too,  and  for  many  busy 
farmers,  there  comes  almost  the  first  chance 
of  the  season  to  put  in  some  time  on  the 
garden.  The  only  real  disadvantage  of  fall  set¬ 
ting  —  it  can  be  done  as  late  as  November  — 
is  that  the  plants  require  more  mulch  for 
winter  protection.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  get 
plants  in  the  Fall,  either.  Plants  set  now  will 
produce  their  first  full  crop  in  the  Summer 
of  1959. 

Thoughts  of  luscious  strawberry  shortcake 
on  these  snappy  fall  days  ought  to  be  enough 
to  provoke  a  purchase  of  plants  right  now. 
New  and  good  varieties  should  be  considered, 
of  course  —  in  New  Jersey,  Jerseybelle  is 
making  a  hit  —  and  only  the  best  soil  con¬ 
ditions  provided. 


Disease- Protective  Milk 

HIGHLIGHTING  a  recent  dairy  day  meet¬ 
ing  at  the  Ohio  Station  were  the  results 
of  Dr.  W,  S.  Peterson’s  experiments  in  produc¬ 
ing  a  disease-protective  milk.  Several  years 
ago  this  University  of  Minnesota  scientist  es¬ 
tablished  that  normal  colostrum  carries  certain 
anti-bodies  protecting  the  calf  against  many 
of  the  common  calfhood  ailments.  In  his  more 
recent  experiments  certain  pathogenic  or¬ 


ganisms  are  injected  into  the  dpw’s  udder  at 
intervals  for  a  few  weeks  before  \she  freshens. 
The  colostrum  milk,  carrying  th^-^protective 
anti-bodies,  can  be  dried  and  transported. 

Dr.  Peterson’s  research  discloses’.,  that  ex¬ 
cellent  immunizing  results  can  be  obtained 
against  several  human  allergies,  including  rag¬ 
weed  pollen.  When  mice  were  fed  protective 
milk  against  two  types  of  cancer,  they  did  not 
develop  the  disease  which  had  been  trans¬ 
planted  in  them.  Comparable,  disease-trans¬ 
planted  mice,  not  fed  the  protective  milk,  de¬ 
veloped  cancer  and  died.  Experiments  with 
rheumatoid  arthritis  continue  with  favorable 
results.  Within  a  short  time  it  is  expected  to 
place  several  hundred  people  thus  afflicted  on 
test.  In  the  tests  already  made,  when  symptoms 
returned,  a  renewal  of  the  protective  milk 
treatment  resulted  in  continuing  periods  of 
relief.  Other  diseases,  on  which  there  are 
favorable  progress  reports,  include  infant 
diarrhea,  type  A  influence,  mumps,  three  types 
of  cold  viruses,  polio,  streptococci,  and  various 
disease-producing  types  of  fungi  and  molds. 

The  dairy  cow  may  not  be  conforming  to 
all  of  the  standards  of  modern  automation,  but 
she  certainly  continues  to  be  one  of  the  out¬ 
standing  health  producers — and  now  disease 
resistors — known  to  mankind. 


Need  for  Farm  T ax  Study 

HE  Connecticut  Legislature  has  handled  its 
farm  tax  problem  wisely.  Called  into 
special  session  last  month  because  the  drouth 
had  very  seriously  affected  farm  income,  the 
lawmakers  were  met  with  every  possible  va¬ 
riety  of  tax  exemption  for  farm  property,  each 
one  proposed  as  a  permanent  fixture  in  the 
State’s  tax  structure. 

All  of  the  plans  were  eventually  shelved  and 
a  threefold  program  was  finally  enacted:  first, 
an  exemption  for  farmers  from  local  taxes  on 
their  livestock  for  a  two-year  period;  second, 
creation  of  a  commission  to  make  a  long-range 
study  of  the  farm  tax  problem;  and  third,  the 
approval  of  a  $2,000,000  bond  issue  for  the 
purpose  of  making  one-year,  1%  per  cent  loans 
up  to  $5,000  to  farmers  who  have  lost  40  per 
cent  of  their  crops  due  to  drouth. 

It  was  certainly  sound  to  place  the  tax  ex¬ 
emption  on  a  temporary  basis  only,  and  it  was 
even  more  sound  to  authorize  a  thorough  tax 
study.  The  present  system  of  local  taxes,  based 
on  values  of  real  estate,  is  becoming  more 
and  more  of  an  inequity  to  owners  of  farm 
land. 


What  Farmers  Say 

Your  September  7  editorial,  “One  Failure,  Two 
Successes”  (the  New  York  milk  strike),  can  be 
a  lesson  leading  to  a  different  approach. 

.  Restraint  of  trade,  price-fixing  and  monopolis¬ 
tic  practices  have  been  charged  in  court  against 
the  milk  companies.  While  the  dealers  say  that 
the  price  of  milk  should  be  determined  by  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand  in  a  free  market,  yet 
they  guarantee  themselves  a  fixed  profit  by  set¬ 
ting  the  price  at  the  retail  level. 

The  task  before  the  dairy  farmer  is  to  challenge 
the  economic  injustice  of  the  dealers’  organiza¬ 
tions  by  an  alliance  with  consumer  groups  and 
organized  labor  in  the  metropolitan  milk  mar¬ 
ket.  Through  such  an  alliance,  an  independent 
management  survey  of  the  dealers’  operations 
could  be  suggested.  Impartial  studies  would  show 
how  much  more  could  be  paid  per  hundredweight 
to  the  farmer  without  increasing  the  price  to  the 
consumer. 

I  know  contact  can  be  established  with  groups 
that  want  to  lend  their  support  to  the  dairy  farm¬ 
er.  It  is  up  to  the  independent  dairymen  to  take 
this  next  step  soon.  E.  J.  Rogg 


Brevities 

“And  call  upon  me  in  the  day  of  trouble:  I  will 
deliver  thee,  and  thou  shalt  glorify  me.”  —  Psalm 
50:15. 

The  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  has  a  new  bulletin  on  “Blueberries  in  the 
Home  Garden”  which  it  will  be  pleased  to  send 
any  New  York  State  resident  requesting  it. 

According  to  one  major  drug  manufacturer,  the 
days  of  kicking  first-calf  heifers  are  about  over. 
Use  of  tranquilizers,  it  says,  calms  them  down  so 
much  when  being  milked  for  the  first  time  that 
they  hardly  lift  a  foot. 
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Reducing  livestock  disease ,  saving  manure , 
and  cutting  down  on  work ,  it  looks  so  welL  too: 


The  Paved  Barnyard 


IPs  a  Wonderful  Thing  to  Have 


1.  Make  the  foundation  as  firm  as  possible . 


2.  Usual  thickness  of  a  slab  is  four  inches. 


3.  But  let  the  edge — and  traffic  areas — be  thicker. 


4.  The  2-inch  fill  of  gravel  is  not  alivays  necessary. 


5.  Concrete  is  most  easily  laid  in  strips 


AVEMENT  of  the  barnyard  is  not  a 
small  undertaking,  and  it  should  not 
be  considered  so.  It  requires  careful 
planning  and  proper  execution;  there 
is  real  work  involved.  But  the  result 
is  a  major  farm  improvement,  some¬ 
thing  that  adds  not  only  to  the  better 
functioning  of  a  livestock  operation  but  one 
that  increases  the  worth  of  the  property,  too. 
It  costs  money,  but  it  increases  wealth.  Specifi¬ 
cally  cutting  down  on  foot-rot  and  mastitis,  it 
also  helps  eliminate  other  trouble  with  feet 
and  legs  of  cattle.  It’s  a  time-saver  and  a 
manure-saver,  too,  and  it  makes  for  less  annoy¬ 
ance  from  summer  flies.  Best  of  all,  it  provides 
the  pleasure  of  firm  underfooting  for  both 
cattle  and  men.  Over  the  years,  there  is  profit 
in  the  paving  of  the  barnyard.  Here  is  how  it 
can  be  done: 

I.  Excavating  and  Grading.  Concrete  should  al¬ 
ways  be  placed  on  firm  soil.  Remove  all  soft  ma¬ 
terial  such  as  mire  and  manure,  and  then  grade 
the  area  to  the  approximate  slope.  In  planning  size 
of  area  to  be  paved,  provide  15  sq.  ft.  for  each  hog, 
75  to  100  sq.  ft.  for  each  head  of  dairy  cattle,  and 
30  to  40  sq.  ft.  for  each  head  of  beef  cattle  that 
is  to  have  access  to  the  shelter. 

2.  Forming.  Forms  consist  of  2  x  4’s  or  2  x  6’s,  de¬ 
pending  on  thickness  desired  for  slab.  A  4-in.  slab 
is  sufficient  for  livestock,  but  the  thickness  should 
be  6  in.  in  places  where  loaded  feed  wagons  and 
heavy  machinery  will  be  driven.  The  forms  are  set 
to  the  natural  or  desired  slope  for  drainage.  This 
slope  should  never  be  less  than  a  Vi  in.  to  the 
foot.  Place  forms  10  ft.  apart  so  that  concrete  can 
be  placed  in  strips. 

3.  Thickened  Edge.  A  thickened  edge  18  in.  wide 
along  perimeter  of  yard  prevents  tractors  and 
trucks  from  breaking  the  edge.  It  should  be  made 
4  in.  thicker  than  rest  of  pavement. 

4.  Fill.  No  fill  is  needed  if  soil  in  yard  is  sandy 
and  well  drained.  In  soils  containing  more  than 
50  per  cent  clay  and  silt,  provide  a  fill  of  gravel 
about  2  in.  thick.  Place  a  4-  to  6-in.  fill  in  sticky, 
poorly  drained  clays  and  organic  soils.  The  fill 
should  be  graded  to  the  slope  by  a  templet  made 
to  ride  on  the  form  boards. 

5.  Alternate  Strips.  Place  concrete  in  alternate 
strips;  it  simplifies  placing,  screeding  and  finish¬ 
ing.  After  concrete  in  strips  placed  first  has  hard¬ 
ened,  intermediate  strips  can  then  be  placed. 

6.  Tongue-and-Groove  Construction  Joints.  Be¬ 
tween  each  of  adjacent  strips,  a  tongue-and-groove 
joint  keys  slabs  together  and  prevents  uneven 
movement.  The  groove  is  made  by  a  beveled  1x2 
board  nailed  to  the  side  form.  Concrete  for  ad¬ 
joining  strip  fills  this  groove  to  complete  the 
connection. 

7.  Quality  Concrete.  Concrete  for  the  barnyard 
may  be  ordered  from  the  local  ready-mix  dealer 
or  "it  can  be  mixed  on  the  job.  When  ordering 
ready-mixed  concrete,  specify  a  mix  containing 
maximum  of  6  gallons  of  water  for  each  sack  of 
cement,  not  less  than  6  sacks  of  cement  for  each 
cu.  yd.  of  concrete,  and  aggregate  with  a  maxi¬ 
mum  size  of  lVa  in.  If  concrete  is  mixed  on  job 
and  average-moist  aggregate  is  used,  add  5  gallons 
of  water  for  each  sack  of  cement  and  enough 
aggregate  to  make  a  mushy,  workable  mix.  Adjust 
aggregate,  never  water,  to  change  consistency  of 
mix.  In  cold  weather,  precautions  must  be  taken 
to  keep  concrete  from  freezing. 

8.  Floating.  Float  the  concrete  immediately  after 
screeding  with  a  long-handled  wood  float  to  work 
out  any  air  pockets  and  stony  places  in  surface. 
The  float  is  made  of  a  1  x  12-in.  piece  of  smooth 
pine  24  in.  long.  It  is  kept  from  warping  by  a  1  x  4- 
in.  brace  across  each  end. 

9.  Brooming.  To  have  a  non-slip  surface  so  as 
to  prevent  injury  to  livestock,  the  surface  is  rough¬ 
ened  with  a  stiff-bristled  broom  after  floating. 

10.  Dummy  Joints.  There  are  grooves  cut  about 
1  in.  deep  across  strips  to  control  shrinkage,  placed 
every  20  ft.  along  each  strip.  A  good  tool  for  mak¬ 
ing  these  joints  is  a  straight  hoe  to  which  bolts  are 
fastened  for  gaging  depth  of  cut. 

II.  Curing  with  Straw.  The  longer  the  reaction 

between  the  moisture  in  concrete  and  cement  con¬ 
tinues,  the  stronger  and  more  durable  the  con¬ 
crete  becomes.  Therefore,  for  at  least  five  days 
after  the  concrete  is  placed,  a  paved  yard  should 
be  covered  with  straw  to  prevent  evaporation  of 
the  moisture.  AH  Photos:  Portland  Cement  Assn. 


6.  Strips  are  joined  by  tongue-and-groove. 


7.  Quality  of  the  mix  is  of  crucial  importance. 


8.  Floating  works  out  the  air,  puts  down  stones. 


9.  Brooming  surface  prevents  livestock’s  slipping. 


10.  Dummy  joints  prevent  excessive  shrinkage. 


11.  Slou)  setting  is  important;  cover  with  straio. 
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At  the  1957  Eastern  States 


...with  20  lbs.  of  SUCKLE 
and  42.3  lbs.  of  CALF  MANNA 


ITENDANCE  at  the  1957 
Eastern  States  Exposition 
in  West  Springfield,  Mass., 
Sept.  14-22,  came  to  505,073, 
highest  in  the  annual 
event’s  36-year  history.  But 
the  success  of  the  show 
was  not  just  in  quantity;  as  usual, 
the  quality  of  the  exhibits  was  high. 
Northeast  agriculture — and  industry 
— had  a  great  run  for  its  money;  the 
livestock  entries,  the  machinery  and 
the  equipment  were  lastingly  and 
favorably  impressive.  “The  Show 
Window  of  the  Northeast”  had  much 
to  display,  and  it  displayed  it  well 
to  the  world. 

The  Dairy  Catle  Classes 

In  the  Holstein-Friesian  classes, 
these  were  the  winning  exhibitors: 
Bulls  —  calf,  Mallary  Farm,  Brad¬ 
ford,  Vt.;  jr.  yearling,  Howard  and 
Dexter  Kimball,  Fitchburg,  Mass.;  sr. 
yearling  and  jr.  champion,  Maple 
Lawn  Farms,  Ashaway,  R.  I.;  two- 
year-old,  Faraway  Farm,  Pine  Plains. 
N.  Y.;  three-year  and  sr.  and  grand 
champion,  Whirlwind  Hill  Farm, 


Two  sets  of  twins  placed  well  in  dairy 
cattle  classes  at  Eastern  States  Ex¬ 
position.  The  Maine  girls  are  Barbara 
(L)  and  Bernice  Jewett,  Gardiner, 
Kennebec  Co.,  and  the  Ayrshire 
heifers  are  Sal  (l.)  and  Sue. 


Calves  gained  over  a  pound  a  day  and  the  cost  of  Calf 
Manna  and  Suckle  for  the  first  8  weeks  was  only  $7.56. 
Over  6,000  calves  have  been  tested  on  the  1,225-acre 
Carnation  Albers  Research  Farm  to  develop  this  complete 
program.  EVERY  CARNATION  DAIRY  CALF  IS 
RAISED  ON  THE  CALF  MANNA-SUCKLE 
PROGRAM. 

The  chart  below  shows  results  of  a  recent  feeding  test  - 
and  why  you  should  put  your  calves  on  the  Carnation 
Albers  Calf  Feeding  Program. 


Wallingford,  Conn.  Females  and 
groups  — calf,  and  jr.  get,  Freebaer 
Farms,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.;  jr.  year¬ 
ling  and  jr.  champion,  Stephen  A. 
Briggs,  Turner,  Me.:  sr.  yearling, 
Jacqueline  Briggs,  Turner,  Me.;  two- 
year-old,  Faraway  Farm;  three-year, 
Winfarm,  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y.;  four- 
year,  Beacon  Milling  Co.,  Cayuga, 
N.  Y.;  five-year  and  over  (aged  cow) 
and  sr.  and  gr.  champion,  Pineyhill 
Farms,  Washington,  N.  J.;  long-time 
production  cow,  Mallary  Farm;  dairy 
herd,  best  three  females,  and  sr.  get, 
Howacres,  Tunbridge,  Vt.;  produce 
of  dam,  H.  C.  Briggs  and  Son,  Turn¬ 
er,  Me.;  premier  breeder  and  exhibi¬ 
tor,  Freebaer  Farms;  best  state  herd, 
New  York. 


tion  cow,  dairy  herd,  sr.  get,  and 
premier  exhibitor,  Fairlawn  Farms, 
Millis,  Mass.;  three-year-old,  four- 
year-old,  and  best  three  females, 
Mulhocaway  Farm,  Clinton,  N.  J.; 
best  state  herd,  Massachusetts. 

The  blue-ribbons  in  the  Jersey 
classes  were  awarded  as  follows: 
Bulls  — calf,  sr.  yearling  and  jr. 
champion,  and  two-year-old,  Twin 
Oaks  Farm,  Morristown,  N.  J.;  jr. 
yearling,  Cynthia  P.  Green,  Walpole, 
Mass.;  aged  bull  and  sr.  and  gr. 
champion,  Fontanelle  Farm,  South¬ 
ington,  Conn.  Females  — calf  and  jr. 
champion,  jr.  get,  produce  of  dam, 
and  premier  exhibitor,  Twin  Oaks 
Farm;  jr.  yearling,  sr.  yearling,  three- 
year,  four-year,  dairy  herd,  best  three 
females,  and  premier  breeder,  Har¬ 
mony  Jersey  Farms,  Greenwich, 
Conn.;  two-year,  and  lifetime  pro¬ 
duction  class,  Pioneer  Farm,  Old 
Lyme,  Conn.;  aged  cow  and  sr.  and 
gr.  champion,  Folly  Farm,  Simsbury, 
Conn.;  senior  get  of  sire,  Vaucluse 
Farm,  Newport,  R.  I.;  best  state 
herd,  Connecticut. 

In  the  Brown  Swiss  competition, 
these  exhibitors  had  winners-  Bulls 
—  calf,  Concord  Farm,  Woodbourne, 
N.  Y.;  jr.  yearling  and  jr.  champion, 
Waveney  Farm,  Inc.,  Framingham, 
Mass.;  sr.  yearling,  Kilravock  Farm, 
Litchfield,  Conn.;  two-year-old  and 
sr.  and  gr.  champion,  HvCrest 
Farms,  Leominster,  Mass.;  three-year- 
old  (aged),  Hillwinds-Ladderlook 
Farms,  Greenfield,  Mass.  Females — 
calf,  Judd’s  Bridge  Farms,  New  Mil¬ 
ford,  Conn.;  jr.  yearling  and  jr. 
champion,  sr.  yearling,  three-year, 
aged  cow  and  sr.  and  gr.  champion, 
dairy  herd,  best  three  females,  sr. 
get,  premier  breeder  and  premier  ex¬ 
hibitor,  HyCi'est  Farms;  jr.  get  and 
produce  of  dam,  Concord  Farms;  two- 
year,  Sleepy  Valley  Farms,  White 
River  Junction,  Vt.;  four-year,  Hill¬ 
winds-Ladderlook  Farms;  and  best 
canton  herd,  Massachusetts. 

In  the  Milking  Shorthorn  classes, 
these  breeders  showed  the  winners: 
Bulls  —  calf,  jr.  yearling,  and  sr. 
yearling  and  jr.  champion,  Mystery 
Farm,  Hope,  R.  I.;  two-year-old  and 
sr.  and  gr.  champion,  Last  Chance 
Ranch,  Lake  Placid,  N.  Y.;  three-year 
(aged),  The  Anderson  Herd,  Shel¬ 
burne  Falls,  Mass.  Females  —  calf, 
aged  cow,  dual-purpose  herd,  and  get 
of  sire,  The  Anderson  Herd;  jr.  year¬ 
ling,  two-year,  and  three-year,  *Last 
Chance  Ranch;  sr.  yearling  and  jr. 
champion,  Wayne  Knight,  Manches¬ 
ter,  Mass.;  jr.  get,  four-year  and  sr. 
and  gr.  champion,  premier  breeder 
and  premier  exhibitor,  Mystery 
Farm;  produce  of  dam,  Charles  N. 
Abbott,  Varennes,  Quebec,  Can.; 
steer,  spayed  or  martin  heifer,  Pine- 
sedge  Farms,  Shelburne  Falls,  Mass. 


CARNATION  ALBERS  RESEARCH  STATION!  CALF  PEEPING  TRIAL 

ENDING  JUNE  6,  1957 -(HOLSTEINS,  JERSEYS  AND  GUERNSEYS) 


ALL  FIGURES  IN  POUNDS 


Loti 

Lot  2 

Lot  3 

Lot  4 

Lot5 

Total  Gain 

46 

46 

56 

43 

51 

Suckle 

23 

22.9 

20.0 

22.3 

20.0 

Calf  Manna 

41.3 

36.7 

42.3 

39.9 

42.9 

Grain 

59.2 

61.8 

61.7 

60.4 

59.6 

Lbs.  Feed 
per  Lbs.  Gain 

2.68 

2.63 

2.21 

2.85 

2.40 

8  Week  Weight 

133 

121 

130 

120 

125 

Albers  Milling  Co.,  Dept.  R-107 
1016  Central  St.,  Kansas  City  5,  Mo.. 

Please  send  me  your  40-page  booklet  on 
how  to  raise  better  calves. 

Name _ _ 

Address  or  R.F.D _ 

Town__ _ State___ 


A  DIVISION  OF  CARNATION  COMPANY 


These  exhibitors  had  winners  in 
Ayrshire  dairy  cattle  classes:  Bulls — 
calf  and  jr.  champion,  Meredith 
Farm,  Topsfield,  Mass.;  jr.  yearling, 
and  two-year,  Lippitt  Farm,  Hope, 
R.  I.;  sr.  yearling,  Strathglass  Farm, 
Port  Chester,  N.  Y;  three-year  (aged 
bull)  and  sr.  and  gr.  champion,  J. 
W.  MacGillivray,  Brome,  Center, 
Quebec,  Can.  Females  —  calf,  sr. 
yearling,  jr.  get,  long-time  produc¬ 
tion  cow,  dairy  herd,  best  three  fe¬ 
males,  sr.  get,  produce  of  dam,  and 
premier  breeder  and  exhibitor,  Lip¬ 
pitt  Farm;  jr.  yearling  and  jr.  cham¬ 
pion,  and  two-year-old,  Meredith 
Farm;  three-year,  J.  W.  MacGillivray; 
four-year,  and  aged  cow  and  sr.  and 
gr.  champion,  Toll  Gate  Farms, 
Litchfield,  Conn.;  best  state  herd, 
Massachusetts. 


The  Beef  Cattle  Show 

Exhibitors  of  winning  animals  and 
groups  in  the  Aberdeen-Angus  beef 
cattle  classes  were  as  follows:  Bulls 
—  two-year-old  and  sr.  and  gr.  cham¬ 
pion,  jr.  yearling  born  Jan.  1-Apr.  30, 
1956,  Mahrapo  Farms,  Mabwah,  N. 
J.;  sr.  yearling  born  May  1-Dec.  31, 
1955,  Square  D  Ranch,  Salem,  Conn.; 
summer  yearling  born  May  1-June 
30,  1956,  Hockhockson  Farm,  Eaton- 
town,  N.  J.;  summer  yearling  born 

(Continued  on  Page  577) 


In  the  Guernsey  classes,  these 
breeders  showed  first-place  winners: 
Bulls  —  calf,  and  jr.  yearling  and  jr. 
champion,  Moose  Hill  Farm,  Sharon, 
Mass.;  sr.  yearling,  Gilbert  Farring¬ 
ton  and  Herman  Weingart  and  Sons, 
W.  Willington,  Conn.;  two-year-old, 
Flying  Horse  Farm,  So.  Hamilton, 
Mass.;  three-year-old  and  sr.  and  gr. 
champion,  Greystone  Farm,  Auburn, 
N.  Y.  Females  —  calf,  Golden  Har¬ 
vest  Farm,  Bridgewater,  Conn.;  jr. 
yearling,  and  produce  of  dam,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Connecticut,  Storrs;  sr. 
yearling  and  jr.  champion,  Paul  C. 
Fleming,  Auburn,  N.  Y.;  jr.  get,  and 
premier  exhibitor,  Flying  Horse 
Farm;  two-year-old,  aged  cow  and  sr. 
and  gr.  champion,  lifetime  produc- 


With  Harmony  Farms’  jr.  champion 
Jersey  female  at  the  Exposition  are 
James  Cavanaugh  of  the  American 
Jersey  Cattle  Club;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Gustav  Schirmer,  oivners;  Ralph 
Maxham  of  the  New  England  Jersey 
Breeders  Assn.;  and  Clair  Smith  of 
Harmony  Farms,  Greemvich,  Conn. 


THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


NEW  LOW  CHARGE 
for 

THE  SIRE  OF  YOUR  CHOICE 
Thru  the 

NYABC  PLANNED  MATING  SERVICE 

Anywhere  in  New  York  or  West¬ 
ern  Vermont,  get  more  facts  about 
the  139  sires  available  or  order 
the  sire  of  your  choice  directly 
from  your  nearby  NYABC  tech¬ 
nician,  one  of  203  employed  by 
member-owners  of 

New  York  Artificial 
Breeders’  Cooperative 

Ithaca, 
N.  Y. 


BOX 

528-R 


Serving  Dairy  Herds  in  New  York 
and  Western  Vermont  Since  1940. 


SWINK 


HAMPSHIRES:  MEAT  TYPE  BOARS  and  GILTS 
Slaughter  and  Production  Records  Available 
CEDAR  POINT  FARMS,  BOX  718,  EASTON,  MD. 

MAPLEHURST  DUROCS,  FALL  GILTS,  BOARS  and 
SPRING  PIGS.  Russell  F.  Pattington,  Scipio  Ctr.,  N.Y. 

FREE  CIRCULAR:  RE<f  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 

Since  1934.  _ C.  LUTZ.  Mid dlstown  I,  Maryland 

QUINCY  QUALITY  YORKSHIRES:  Outstanding 
boars  for  herd  improvement  from  large  litters  and 
proven  lines.  ALFRED  FAUVER,  RUMNEY,  N.  H. 

—  FOR  SALE— 

REGISTERED  YORKSHIRES 
STRAIGHT  ENGLISH  BLOODLINES  (Imported). 
UNRELATED  PAIRS,  FALL  GILTS  and  BOARS. 
Place  Your  Orders  Now  Or  Come  and  Visit  Our  Farm 
H.  H.  SEMANS  &  SON, 

LOCUST  VIEW  FARM,  R,  D.  I,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y, 

2000  -  Feeder  Pig  Sale  -  2000 

NOVEMBER  7,  1957  •  2:00  P.  M. 

BALTIMORE  LIVESTOCK  AUCTION  MARKET 
WEST  FRIENDSHIP.  MARYLAND 
MARYLAND  SWINE  PRODUCERS  ASSOCIATION 
ROOM  231,  SYMONS  HALL.  COLLEGE  PARK,  MD, 

REG.  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS,  Farrowed  Sept.  7 

WADE  JOHNSON,  FRANKFORT,  NEW  YORK 

-  SIR  WILLIAM  FARM  - 

HILLSDALE,  NEW  YORK 
YORKSHIRE  and  BERKSHIRE  Weanling  Boars 
and  Gilts  also'  some  boars  ready  for  light  service  and 
bred  gilts.  Write,  or  telcpohnc: 

HILLSDALE,  N.  Y.,  P.  0.  BOX  266 
FAirvicw  5-7700 _ RUDY  G,  OSWALD,  Manager 

SHEEP 


Livestock  Winners  at 
Northern  Maine  Fair 

The  grand  champion  Holstein  bull 
and  cow  at  the  104th  annual  North¬ 
ern  Maine  Fair  in  Presque  Isle  were 
shown  by  Fred  Nutter  of  Corinna, 
Penobscot  Co.  Kenneth  Irving,  Cari¬ 
bou,  Aroostook  Co.,  had  the  reserve 
bull,  and  Beverly  Rand,  Sherman 
Mills,  also  Aroostook,  the  reserve  fe¬ 
male.  Grand  champion  Ayrshire  male 
and  female  were  from  Harold 
Hardy’s  herd  in  Farmington,  Frank¬ 
lin  Co.  Jewett  Farm,  Gardiner, 
Kennebec  Co.,  showed  the  first-place 
aged  Ayrshire  cow.  R.  I.  and  M.  E. 
Crosman  of  Corinna  exhibited  their 
Guernsey  bull  to  grand  champion¬ 
ship,  and  George  Millay,  Richmond, 
Sagadahoc  Co.,  showed  the  cham¬ 
pion  Guernsey  female.  A.  J.  Luce  had 
all  the  top  Jerseys.  Voter  Hill  Farm, 
Farmington,  showed  the  champion 
Milking  Shorthorn  bull,  and  Barnes 
Bros.,  Ft.  Fairfield,  Aroostook  Co., 
best  Shorthorn  female. 

In  the  beef  classes,  Rumarock 
Farm,  Phillips,  Franklin  Co.,  showed 
the  champion  Angus  bull  and  cow; 
Gibbett  Hill  Farm,  Groton,  Mass., 
also  had  high-place  Angus.  The 
grand  champion  Hereford  bull  was 
from  Powisset  Farm,  Dover,  Mass., 
and  the  champion  Hereford  female 
from  D.  F.  Getchell,  Limestone, 
Aroostook  County.  Kenneth  Morrow 
of  the  University  of  New  Hampshire 
judged  the  dairy  cattle,  and  W.  A. 
Cowan  of  the  University  of  Connecti¬ 
cut  placed  the  beef  animals. 

r.  c.  H.,  JR. 


KARAKUL  SHEEP  AND  LAMBS 


Property  and  entire  Stock  for  Sale.  Eastern  Karakul 
Sheep  Farm,  Medusa,  N.  Y.  Oak  Hill  2-4186. 

Let  SUFFOLK  SHEEP  Increase  Your  Farm  Income. 

BOOKLET  and  BREEDERS’  LIST  FREE. 
Write  NATIONAL  SUFFOLK  SHEEP  ASSOCIATION 
BOX  324- NY. _ COLUMBIA,  MISSOURI 

- REGISTERED  OXFORD  RAMS  and  EWES - - 

Top  Quality.  MEADOWBROOK  SHEEP  FARM, 
JIM  DICKS, _ BAINBRIDGE,  NEW  YORK 

FOR  SALE:  PURE  BRED  SHROPSHIRE  YEAR- 

LING  EWES  AND  RAMS.  PRICES  REASONABLE. 
L.  F.  CUTHBERT. _ HAMMOND.  NEW  YORK 

Corriedale  Sheep 

Are  highly  productive  of  both  mutton  and  wool.  Buy 
a  CORRIEDALE  ram.  You  will  be  surprised  and 
delighted  with  results.  Breeder’s  list  on  request: 

AMERICAN  CORRIEDALE  ASSOCIATION, 

BOX  108-V,  COLUMBIA,  MISSOURI 

DOGS 


REGISTERED 

Border  Collie  Pups 

Pure  bred  Border  Collie* 
make  work  easier  for  the 
farmer.  They  gather  and 
drive  cattle.  sheep.  hog* 
end  pen  poultry. 

MALYDA  FARM 

ROUTE  I,  BOX  224 

LIBERTYVILLE,  ILL. 


SPORTSMEN 


Worlds  Largest  Kennels  offers  500  Bird  Dogs, 
Straight  Cooners,  Combination  Hounds,  Beagle  Hounds, 
Rabbit  Hounds,  Small  Squirrel  Dogs,  Fox  and  Deer 
Hounds.  Catalogue  free.  SMOKEY  MOUNTAIN 
KENNELS, _ CLEVELAND.  TENNESSEE 

Pad.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  Nels0“'9 rm,Ury  Farm 


Grove  City.  Penna. 


ST.  BERNARDS  —  A.  K.  C. 


HEALTHY  FARM  RAISED  PUPPIES 
W.  E.  YODER,  MEYERSDALE,  PA.  Phone:  424-M 

A.K.C.  GERMAN  SHEPHERD  LITTER:  Black  and 
Silver  and  Silver.  40  champions  in  pedigree.  Far  the 
finest  pet  or  show.  Also  two  other  litters,  beautiful, 
$15  &  $25.  State  fully  your  needs.  Self  addressed  stamped 
envelope  please.  R.  H.  CARVER,  W.  LEYDEN,  N.  Y. 

- REGISTERED  GERMAN  SHEPHERD  PUPS - 

READY  TO  GO  —  REASONABLE. 

MRS.  CHARLOTTE  FROOME,  R.  I,  AVOCA,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale:  TOY  MANCHESTER  PUPPIES  —  $25 
THOMAS  SELTER,  R.  2,  NORTH  EAST,  PA. 

FEMALE  SAMOYED  PUPPIES,  Registered;  $15 
THOMAS  BLAIR,  STAATSBURG,  NEW  YORK 

BEAGLES:  I  Year,  Some  Broken  $25  and  Up.  Also 
Toy  Pomeranians  $50  and  up.  A.K.C.  MRS.  KIMPEL. 
R.  D.  I,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.  Phone:  LO  8-9197 

FOR  SALE:  TWO  BORDER  COLLIE  PUPPIES 
TEN  WEEKS  OLD,  MALE  and  FEMALE 
FROM  REGISTERED  PARENTS 
PHONE:  PHELPS,  N.  Y.  KINGSWOOD  8-4194 

HORSES  AND  PONIES 

FOR  SALE:  Top  Notch  Registered  Hackney  Stallion; 
3  years  old,  blood  bay,  star,  hind  ankles  white, 
13  hands.  Sired  by  Cassilis  Glen  Ideal,  dam 
Alasa  Peggy.  Green  broke  to  ride. 

FOR  SALE:  Very  Stylish  cross-bred  Welsh- Hackney 
weanling  filly;  Light  bay.  Roadster  Prospect. 
MRS.  R.  E.  MOULTON, 

136  WILLIAM  ST.,  MANCHESTER,  N.  H. 

Telephone  NA  4-4625 


Coming  Livestock  Shows 

Oct.  22-24  —  Western  Penna.  Junior 
Livestock  Show  and  Sale,  Pittsburgh. 

Oct.  24  —  District  4-H  Baby  Beef 
Show  and  Sale,  Danville  Livestock 
Market,  Danville,  Pa. 

Oct.  26  —  N.  E.  Aberdeen-Angus 
Breeders’  Assn.  Sale,  Bull  Hill  Farm, 
No.  Amherst,  Mass. 

Oct.  26  —  Conn.  Swine  Growers’ 
Annual  Meeting,  K.  of  C.  Hall,  Wind¬ 
sor,  Conn. 

Nov.  12-16  —  Pennsylvania  Live¬ 
stock  Exposition,  Farm  Show  Build¬ 
ing,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Good  Livestock  Books 

Bovine  Mastitis, 

Little  and  Plastridge . $9.00 

The  Stockman’s  Handbook, 

M.  E.  Ensminger .  8.50 

Feeds  and  Feeding, 

F.  B.  Morrisson .  9.50 

Breeding  Better  Livestock, 

Rice  and  Andrews .  7.00 

Beef  Cattle, 

Roscoe  Snapp  .  6.50 

Introductory  Animal  Science, 

W.  P.  Garrigus .  6.50 

Sheep  Science, 

Wm.  G.  Kammlade .  6.50 

Dairy  Cattle  and  Milk  Production 

Anthony  and  Eckles .  6.25 

Elements  of  Dairying, 

T.  M.  Olson .  6.00 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 


SEND  FOR  LIST  OF  REGISTERED  SHETLAND 
AND  GRADE  PONIES  FOR  SALE. 
HIGHLAWN  FARM,  WARNER.  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


—  10  BRED  SHETLAND  PONY  BROOD  MARES  — 
And  I  SHETLAND  WELSH  CROSS  PALOMINO 
PONY  STALLION,  All  II  for  $4500.00. 

P.  K.  FISHER,  QUAKERTOWN,  PENNA. 
NO  SUNDAY  BUSINESS 
Telephone,  KEystone  6-5648 

CAVIES 


ENGLISH  CAVIES 


Breeding  Stock.  Bred  Females  and  Laboratory  Stoek. 
H.  E.  MYERS,  R.  D.  6,  YORK.  PENNA. 

October  19,  1957 


■ 


Ear  corn  harvested  with  more  than 
35  per  cent  moisture  has  been  suc¬ 
cessfully  stored  in  these  cylindrical 
wire-mesh  cribs  at  N.  Y.  State 
College  of  Agriculture’s  Aurora 
Farm.  With  a  fan  attached  there  teas 
but  two  per  cent  spoilage,  with  an 
air  scoop  only  eight  per  cent,  and 
with  heated  air  no  loss  at  all. 


Annual  New  York  State 
Beef  Cattle  Breeders  and  Feeders 
Improvement  Project,  Inc. 
FOUR  BIG  FEEDER  SALES 


PIKE 

SALE 

ALTAMONT 

SALE 

SYRACUSE 

SALE 

CALEDONIA 

SALE 


THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  24  (300  hesrit 
HOWARD  SMITH,  PIKE,  Sales  Manager 

head> 

*ROB*ERT  ^H  Amus,C  FABKJR^  sT’les^  Nla^^ger  OCT.  31  (200  head) 

ROBERT  wXIlo^CLYDr^  1  <42°  head> 


^R  "a  L  L  LcA  L  V  e|C"|"n  O  C  U  L  AT  E  D?  a'g  A  IN  ST^SI-f  HU5 1  ^?G  ^  6FE  VEUR  ^ ' n  9S  ^ 
GRADED  ACCORDING  TO  QUALITY  THE  SDTAYHpRmRGTOEyHE  cALE 

— - FOR  FREE  CATALOG  WRITE  TO  SALES  MANAGER. 


Purebred  Polled  Hereford  Herd 

FOR  SALE  AT  PRIVATE  TREATY 

^6rC*  ?'  B'  BATTLE  MIXER  I  —  half  brother  to  A.  L.  F.  BATTLE  MIXER 

30th  undefeated  National  champion  in  1953. 

of  Merit  Polled  Hereford  GB°uV|D‘ ‘GOLD  LM IN £-7  9°°d  grandson  of  the  r>rsi  Register 

J  2  Brood  Cows,  mostly  granddaughters  of  GOLD  MINE  and  ADVANCED 
DOMINO  30th,  some  with  calf  at  side  and  all  bred  to  our  herd  sires. 

2  Heifers-  —  Open. 

.OSBPH  SNYDER  .^Manager’5  ^  ''  0 

Phone:  GArden  5-3754  '  L'D®:H  'NDElar,  Owner 

Phone:  ELIiot  6-1600 


New  England  Hereford  Harvest  Call  Sale 

AT  THE  RATCLIFFE  HICKS  ARENA,  UNIVERSITY  OF  CONN.,  STORRS,  CONN 

Saturday,  November  2,  1957  at  1:00  P  M 

vs 

A"  "rS  sar^isi  r„»  jxxs 

60  Horned  and  Polled  Calves  60 


Sales  Manager:  RODGER  E  COLLINS 
ROYAL  ACRES,  ASHFIELD,  MASS 


Auctioneer:  COL.  A.  V.  ZOGG,  Jr 
CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 


JERSEY  CATTLE  DISPERSAL  j 

j 

S.  BRADEN  KING,  Auctioneer,  BOONSBORO,  MARYLAND 


Stonhedges  Farm  Jersey  Dispersal 

Saturday,  October  26 

WEST  WOODSTOCK,  CONNECTICUT 
BARBARA  C.  du  BRUL,  Owner 
TB  and  Bangs  Accredited  •  Calfhood  Vaccinated 
Featuring  Buster  Brown,  1st  prize  2-yr.  old  bull 
957  New  York  State  Fair.  He  is  sired  by  the 
international  Grand  Champion,  Fanner  Brown 
Also  six  daughters  of  Brampton  Basileus  Pinn,- 
Silver  Medal  Sr.  Superior  Sire.  Four  daughters 
of  Don  Head  Belmont  Records,  Very  Good  son 
of  Bampton  W.  R.  Rose,  Excellent  eight  times 
Gold  Medal  and  twice  Medal  of  Merit. 

A  complete  lino  of  Dairy  and  Farm  Equipment 
sells  in  the  forenoon,  including  — 

A  Steinhorst  Bulk  Tank,  1956  Model. 

For  Detailed  Information,  Call: 

Walnut  8-4537,  Putnam,  Conn.  Exchange. 
Catalogs  Upon  Request  From  — 

Chester  Folck  &  Sons,  Sale  Mgrs. 

4810  SOUTH  YELLOW  SPRINGS  RD., 
SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


BEEF  CATTLE 


\\c*  REGISTERED  HEREFORDS  *0> 

Accredited  Herd 


% 


BREEDING  STOCK  AT  ALL  TIMES 
lewis  Breeding  Lorry  Dom.  Breeding 

<<FARIVILANDS,’, 

COOPERSTOWN,  N.  Y. 

>,l0"£  -*17  Webster  Tilton, 


AYRSHIRE  RUCTION 


—  FINGER  LAKES  CLUE^SA^^^ 
WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  30th  at  12:00  NOON 
At  the  FAIR  GROUNDS  in  CANANDAIGUA,  N.Y. 
A  selected  offering  of  22  COWS  and  IST-CALF 
HEIFERS;  26  BRED  HEIFERS;  I  Yearling 
HEIFER;  I  Yearling  BULL.  All  fresh  or  due 
within  30  days  after  sale  date.  30  out  of  dams 
with  over  400  F.  Many  by  Approved  or  Proven 
sires  These  cattle  are  bred  and  made  to  make 
a  LOT  of  4%  MILK. 

HEALTH:  Majority  from  Bangs  Certified  herds. 
All  Calf.  Vacc.  T.B.  and  Blood  Tested  and  in¬ 
oculated  against  shipping  fever  within  30  days 
prior  to  sale. 

For  Catalog  Write  — 

TOM  WHITTAKER,  Sale  Manager 
BRANDON.  VERMONT 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


FOR  SALE 


Overstocked.  Will  sell  at  farmer’s  prices  10  Regis¬ 
tered  Jersey  females  —  calves,  yearlings,  bred  year¬ 
lings,  We  also  have  a  nice  selection  of  young  bulls. 
F.  R.  SMITH,  Manager, 

Heaven  Hill  Farm,  Lake  Placid  Club,  N.  Y. 

_ Telephone  Lake  Placid  861 _ 

FOR  SALE:  7  YEARLING  and  3  2-YEAR  OLD 

PUREBRED  HOLSTEIN  HEIFERS.  Artificial  Breed¬ 
ing,  Certified  and  Accredited  Herd. 
HILLSIDE  FARM. 

R.  F.  D.  I, _ MIDDLETOWN,  NEW  YORK 

REAL  MILKING  SHORTHORNS  .  SINCE  1936 

0.  Hendrickson,  Greenlawn  Farm.  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 

RABBITS 

RAISE  RABBITS 

A  FULL  TIME  BUSINESS 
OR  WELL  PAID  HOBBY 

Thousands  of  Raisers  Needed  To  Meet  The 
Tremendous  Demand  for  MEAT— FUR- 
LABORATORY— BREEDING  STOCK. 

Know  the  Facts  describing  25 

Breeds,  Breeding  and  Care,  Markets,  Etc. 
Plus  Bulletin,  25  Cents  We  Are  Association 
of  Breeders  who  want  to  see  you  start  right I 

AMERICAN  RABBIT  ASS'N.38.  ARBA  Bldg.  Pittsburgh.  Penna. 


450 

HEREFORD  FEEDER  CALVES 

will  be  available  after  November  First. 
Free  Delivery  in  New  York  State 
ZEN  DA  FARMS  •  CLAYTON,  N.  Y. 
Clinton  Maldoon,  Mgr.  Phone  218 


•  HEREFORDS  • 

—  THE  BEEF  BREED  SUPREME  — 

Has  quality  to  top  the  market,  pounds  to  make  it 
pay.  This  is  a  good  time  to  start  a  beef  cattle 
herd.  Outstanding  bull  and  heifer  calves,  horned 
or  polled,  can  be  purchased  from  our  members. 
For  information  and  directory  of  members,  write: 

NEW  YORK  HEREFORD  BREEDERS  ASSN., 

20  WING  HALL,  CORNELL  UNIVERSITY 

_ ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 


ANGUS 


Performance  tested,  big,  fast  growing  type  of  pur* 
Scotch  breeding.  Request  folder  and  data 
WYE  PLANTATION,  QUEENSTOWN.  MARYLAND 


Reg.  Polled  Herefords 

BULLS  READY  FOR  SERVICE 
OPEN  AND  BRED  HEIFERS 
Modern  Bloodlines.  T.  B.  and  Bangs  Accredit'd  Herd 
BATTLEGROUND  FARMS 
FREEHOLD.  NEW  JERSEY  PHONE:  8  2224 


REGISTERED  HEREFORDS  —  Service  Age  Boars, 
Open  Gilts  and  August  Farrowed  Pigs,  Either  Sex. 
CARRENE  FARM,  STEWA  RTSTO  W  N,  PENNA. 


WANTED:  SERVICEAGE  DUTCH  BELTED  BULL 

PUREBRED  OR  GRADE 

State  Full  Particulars  in  Reply,  Including  Price. 
BOX  1019,  CARE  THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


THINK  ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


»» 


WHEN  YOU  THINK  OF  BEEF  CATTLE  — 

For  more  information  on  Angus  contact. 

PROFESSOR  JOHN  I.  MILLER. 

Secretary  New  York  Angus  Association 
WING  HALL,  Cornell  University,  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


CHINCHILLAS 


-  BECOME  A  CHINCHILLA  RANCHER  - 

For  Sale:  HERD  of  CHINCHILLAS  With  Cages 
Priced  Very  Reasonable 

V.  JOHNSON,  BOX  83,  SAXONVILLE,  MASS. 


GOATS 


-  FRENCH  ALPINES  —  DOES  and  BUCK  - 

Stamped  Envelope  for  Reply 
RAYMOND  BUCHHOLTZ,  OV#D,  NEW  YORK 
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recipe 


SPARER'85 


AN 


OLD  TIME 

FOOD  FAVORITE 
FOR  A 

QUICK’N  EASY 
MEAL  TODAY 


Write  Dept.  J. 


S/LV£& 


DOROTHEE  COMPANY 


WONDERFULLY  NEW... 

it  refreshingly  odorizes  your 
every  room  and  closet. 
Just  sprinkle  the  per¬ 
fumed  flakes  lightly  on 
rugs  and  upholstery  to 
clean  as  they  refresh¬ 
en.  Odorizes  your  vac¬ 
uum  cleaner,  too. 
Overcomes  stale 
tobacco  cooking  and 
pet  odors.  Pleasant 
odor  lasts  and  lasts 
to  make  every  room  in 
your  home  air-sweet. 

BIG 

Vz  lb.  can 

only  25 

postpaid 


I 


YOUR 

SATISFACTION 

GUARANTEED 

Send  Check 
or  Money  Order  Today 


I  Dept.  212 

Box  107  Needham  Heights  94,  Mass. 


*l£l M  NATURAL 
|fCwy  LIGHTWEIGHT 


DENTAL  PLATE 


Made  from  your  old  one  . . 
returned  Air  Mail  same  day 


New  Process  Saves 
Money 

Priced 
LowAs 

New  Professional 
Method  makes  beautiful  per¬ 
fect-fitting  plastic  plate  from  old, 
cracked  loose  plates  WITHOUT  IMPRESSION. 


30  DAY  MONEY-BACK  TRIAL 

YOU  can  have  gorgeous,  natural -looking,  perfect¬ 
fitting  false  plates  that  are  comfortable,  healthful 
and  prideful.  From  your  old  plate  we  will  make  a 
brand  new  denture  — upper,  lower  or  partial— per¬ 
fectly  matched,  perfectly  natural.  Amazing  savings 
with  new  scientific  Clinical  method.  New  plates  re¬ 
turned  to  you  Air  Mail  usually  within  eight  hour3. 
pryn  tin  Ik  HftllC  V  Just  send  name  and  ad* 
OIL  rill  NU  mUlltLI  dress  for  interesting  de¬ 
tails  of  wonderful  guarantee  that  enables  you  to  try 
your  new  plate  for  30  whole  days  to  be  sure  they’re 
EXACTLY  what  you  want.  If  not  delighted,  Clinical 
returns  every  cent  you’ve  paid.  Write  immediately. 
CLINICAL  DENTAL  LABORATORY,  Dept.  P-69A 
335  W.  Madison  Street,  Chicago  6,  Illinois 


NEW  FALL  WOOLENS 


BUY  DIRECT  from  MILL  and  SAVE  MANY 
DOLLARS  on  the  newest  novelty  weaves, 
beautiful  plaids  and  rich  solid  colors.  Make 
the  finest  coats,  suits,  dresses,  skirts,  slacks, 
sport  shirts  at  amazingly  LOW  MILL  PRICES. 
Write  Today  for  FREE  SWATCHES  of  this 
FALL’S  smartest  all  wool  and  part  wool 
materials. 

HOMESTEAD  WOOLEN  MILLS,  INC. 

Dept.  R-25,  West  Swanzey,  New  Hampshire 


CCU/  CAVE  MAKE  Y0UR  0WN  DRESS- 

SEW  and  SAVE  blouse,  suit.  Etc. 

Write  for  free  samples  of  fine  woven  and  printed  rayons, 
cottons,  etc.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  Unusual  values. 
ALEX  R0DK1N,  179  Linden  Blvd.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


'jsrruzj 


5626.  Colorful  stamp-ons  to  deco- COLOR  TRANSFERS 

rate  festive  linens.  Just  press  on  for  CHRISTMAS 

in  minutes.  Six  poinsettia  and  six 

fawn  motifs;  apron  tissue,  in- 

structions.  25  eents.  !  V  4 


2856.  Beautiful  linens  for  every 
homemaker  on  your  list.  Crochet 
and  embroidery  combine  nicely. 
Hot-iron  transfer,  complete  di¬ 
rections.  25  cents. 


14  MOTIFS 


5594.  Pure  delight  for  small  fry — a  lovable  teddy  bear 
with  perky  bow.  Tracing  pattern  for  pieces;  material 
requirements.  25  cents. 


5411.  No  little  girl  could  resist  this  15-inch  stuffed 
doll.  Use  bright  yarn  for  hair.  Tissue  pattern  for 
doll  and  wardrobe.  25  cents. 


5742.  So  pretty  for  holiday 
entertaining.  Bim  or  tie-on 
apron  with  big  poinsettia 
motif.  Make  several.  25  cts. 
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INCH 


2497.  For  a  treasured  friend 
— a  lovely  crocheted  jacket 
for  leisure  time.  Work  in 
fine  baby  wool  in  her 
favorite  shade.  Crochet  di¬ 
rections,  stitch  illustrations. 
25  cents. 


5581.  An  exquisite,  simple  to  crochet  star  center- 
piece  to  add  to  a  doily  collection.  Try  it  in  soft 
ecru  or  rich  white  thread.  25  cents. 

2050.  If  you  have  a  new  arrival  to  plan  for,  this 
dainty  set  will  fill  the  bill.  Sacque,  sleeper  and 
matching  bootees  embroidered  in  tiny  bunnies. 
Hot-iron  transfer  for  designs.  25  cents. 


SMALL 

MEDIUM 

LARGE 


Please  print  your  name,  full  address, 
pattern  number.  Send  to  The  Rural 
New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New 
York  1,  N.  Y. 


EMBROIDERY 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


] 


High  and  Low 

Mine  is  the  problem  of  stowing  the  family’s  possessions  away; 

Mine,  too,  the  problem  of  knowing  where,  on  a  subsequent  day; 

And  though  looking  for  what  I’ve  misplaced  is  not  my  favorite  pastime, 
It  isn’t  completely  a  waste,  if  I  find  what  I  hunted  for  last  time! 

New  York  State  —  May  Richstone 


To  Be  All  Doled  Up  At 
Christmas  Holidays 


8473.  Sparkling  party-going  outfit  for  a 
junior  miss.  So  versatile  for  the  fashion- 
minded  miss  —  smart  for  the  holiday  season 
and  for  any  party,  anytime. 

No.  8473  with  Patt-O-Rama  is  in  sizes  11, 
12,  13.  14  16.  18.  Size  12,  dress,  434  yards  of 
35-inch;  bolero,  sleeve,  two  yards.  25 
cents. 

Send  25  cents  to  The  Rural  New  Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

For  most  green  fresh  vegetables, 
bring  cooking  water  to  a  boil  first; 
then  put  vegetables  in  and  cover  the 
saucepan.  When  water  boils  again, 
reduce  heat. 


Jersey  Oyster  Pie 

Oyster  time  is  here  again,  and  here 
is  a  recipe  my  husband  especially 
likes  to  eat:  Jersey  Oyster  Pie. 

For  the  crust,  use  2  cups  of  flour, 
2  tablespoons  of  baking  powder,  and 
Vz  teaspoon  salt.  Sift  all  into  a  bowl. 
Add  two  tablespoons  of  shortening 
and  rub  it  in  lightly.  Add  just  enough 
milk  to  hold  the  dough  together.  Roll 
it  out  and  divide  into  two  parts,  for 
two  crusts. 

For  the  Pie,  use  25  oysters,  2  cups 
of  cut  boiled  potatoes,  1  cup  of  milk, 
1  tablespoon  of  butter,  1  teaspoon  of 
salt  and  a  dash  of  paprika. 

Line  the  baking  dish  with  one  of 
the  parts  of  dough  for  the  lower  crust. 
Sprinkle  with  flour.  Put  in  half  of 
the  oysters;  sprinkle  with  salt  and 
pepper.  Add  potatoes.  Add  rest  of 
oysters,  then  the  butter  and  almost 
all  the  milk.  Sprinkle  with  paprika. 
Cover  now  with  the  remaining  crust, 
and  brush  the  crust  with  the  rest  of 
the  milk.  Bake  until  brown  in  a  slow 
oven.  Makes  8  to  10  servings. 

New  Jersey  Helen  Rhoades 


Vermont  Relish 


Though  I  use  this  recipe  every 
year  in  my  Rhode  Island  home,  it 
really  comes  from  Vermont  and  I 
have  always  called  it  Vermont 
Relish,  good  and  dependable. 


Use  3  pints  of  green  tomatoes,  3 
pints  of  ripe  tomatoes,  1  medium¬ 
sized  cabbage,  1  quart  small  onions, 
3  bunches  of  celery,  and  1  bottle  of 
horseradish  (2-ounce  regular  small 
size ) . 


Chop  the  ingredients  fine  and  add  | 
Vz  cup  of  salt.  Let  the  mixture  (-well  ! 
mixed)  stand  overnight.  Drain.  Then 
add  3  pints  of  vinegar,  3  pints  of 
sugar,  Vz  teaspoon  each  of  cinnamon 
and  cloves,  Vz  cup  of  mustard  seed 
or  1  tablespoon  of  yellow  mustard. 
Cook  for  30  minutes.  Pour  into  clean 
hot  jars.  Makes  7  pints. 

Rhode  Island  Lillian  K.  Greene 


Our  Handcraft  —  Garden  Exchange 

[Ed.:  H.  &  G.  mail  is  very  heavy  and  we  welcome  it.  But  we  cannot  forward  your 
replies  unless  all  directions  arc  carefully  followed.  When  you  write  to  a  woman  listed 
below,  just  stamp  the  envelope  and,  in  its  upper  left  corner,  put  her  initials  and  State, 
also  date  of  R.  N.  Y.  issue.  Then  enclose  such  mail  in  another  stamped  envelope  addressed 
to  H.  &  G.  Exchange,  THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

It  is  best  to  write  before  sending  an  exchange.  Please  send  no  packages  to  us 
here.  —  P.  S.l 


t  Enjoys  making  special  dishes  for  her  grandchildren 


Grandmotlier  From  Rliinebeck,  N.Y. 
Wins  8  Prizes  at  Dutchess  County  Fair 


Like  all  children,  Connie  and 
Leah  enjoy  a  visit  to  their  grand¬ 
mother’s  house.  And  they’re  espe¬ 
cially  lucky  because  Mrs.  Dora  Van 
Auken  is  a  prize-winning  cook! 
Here  she  shows  her  granddaughters 
the  8  awards  she  won  just  last  year. 
And  she  won  them  all  in  cooking 
competition  at  the  Dutchess  Coun¬ 
ty  Fair. 

Like  so  many  expert  New  York 
cooks,  Mrs.  Van  Auken  uses 
Fleischmann’s  Active  Dry  Yeast. 
“I  like  to  cook  with  yeast,”  she 
says.  “And  Fleisehmann’s  Active 
Dry  Y east  is  so  fast  and  easy  to  use.  ’  ’ 

These  crisp  fall  days  call  for 
yeast-raised  specialties.  And  you’ll 
find  them  easier  to  serve  when  you 


have  Fleischmann’s  Active  Dry| 
Yeast  handy.  This  dry  yeast  keeps  I 
for  months  right  on  your  cupboard! 
shelf.  So  it’s  always  ready  to  use. 
And  it’s  easy  to  dissolve.  Just  re¬ 
member  to  use  warm  .  .  .  not  hot 
.  .  .  water.  When  you  bake  at  home 
use  Fleischmann’s  Active  D  ry  Yeast 
as  prize-winning  cooks  do.  And  try 
the  new  “Yeast-Riz”  Main  Dishes 
made  with  Fleischmann’s.  There’s 
a  recipe  on  every  “Thrifty  Three.” 


Another  Fine  Product  of  Standard  Brands  Inc- 


REFILLS  13  for 


TO  FIT  EVERY  RETRACTABLE 
PEN  MADE  INCLUDING: 

“Scripto”  “Eversharp” 

“Paper  Mate”  “Sheaffcr 
“Waterman”  “Wearever’ 

All  these  and  over  200 
other  (except  Parker 
Jotter). 

One  make  per  SI  or¬ 
der.  Two  ink  col¬ 
ors  per  SI  order. 

Choice  of  Red, 

Blue.  Black, 

Green  or 
Brown 
Ink. 

Money  back 
guarantee. 


VALUE  49c. 
EACH 


(St .79 
Value 
Each) 


RETRACTABLE 

PENS 
6  for  $1 


100  for  $16.50 
Choice  of  Red.  Blue, 
Black  or  Green  Ink! 
Quantity  and  imprint 
prices  on  request. 
Add  10c  shipping  charge. 


BARCLAY  DISTRIBUTORS 
Dept.  76,  86-24  Parsons  Blvd.,  Jamaica,  N.  Y. 


NOW!  Save  Up  to  50% 

on  Nationi!!y  Advertised  Gifts 

Use  this  big,  new  FREE  CATA¬ 
LOG  to  buy  all  kinds  of  gifts 
and  merchandise  for  yourself, 
family,  friends,  neighbors.  Ter¬ 
rific  saving  on  big-name  items. 
Also,  make  money  spate  time 
taking  orders  from  others! 

EVERGREEN  STUDIOS 

Dept.  89,  Box  846.  Chicago  42,  ill. 


! 


STUNNING  Christmas  Card 

The  soft  brown  colt’s  head,  lithrgrapOfd  in  natural 
color,  is  framed  in  a  green  and  red  holly  wreath, 
with  red  bow.  It’s  one  of  C.  W  Anderson’s  latest 
and  Icve.'iest  horse  portraits  called  '‘Teenager”.  This 
o'  2  x  6' 2  inch  folder  has  greeting  on  page  3  reading: 
“Merry  Christmas  and  A  Happy  New  Year”. 
Envelopes  included.  Box  of  25  (no  name)  only  $4.00: 
50  with  your  name  $9.75;  or  75  with  name  for  S 1 3.75 ; 
or  100  with  name  $18  00.  I  pay  rcstatit.  Money  back 
if  not  delighted.  Order  No.  127A. 

" little  joe”  WiESENFElD  CO. 


I’ve  lovely  deep  pink  phlox,  spearmint, 
brown  iris,  pink  rambler  roots,  several  types 
of  Afr.  violet  leaves  to  send  for  feed  bags 
(white  preferred)  or  other  colors  of  phlox. 
—  L.  O.,  New  York. 


Will  send  Afr.  violet  leaves,  houseplant 
slips  or  salt  and  pepper  sets  for  stationery, 
patterns  for  aprons  or  dresses,  or  plant  slips 
I  don’t  have.  —  Mrs.  W.  B.,  New  Hampshire. 


Will  send  perennials,  houseplants  or  Afr. 
violet  leaves  for  your  ivy  geranium,  scented 
or  unusual  geraniums,  violet  leaves,  or 
houseplants  1  don't  have.  —  M.  R.,  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 


To  start  a  new  herb  garden  (I  cook  with 
herbs),  I’d  like  lemon,  basil,  thyme,  tarra¬ 
gon,  curly  mint  or  summer  savory.  Can  send 
handwork  (doilies,  etc.).  —  A.  M.  H., 
Massachusetts. 


For  your  slips  or  small  rooted  houseplants 
I  can  send  crochet  doilies.  • —  Mrs.  W.  S.  N., 
—  New  York. 


For  my  trumpet  vine,  blue  hyacinths, 
wahoo,  bergamot,  ferns,  seeds  of  money 
plant,  dusty  miller,  cosmos.  Sweet  William 
or  heliotrope  I'd  like  your  caraway  seeds, 
rooted  slips  of  apple  blossom  geranium  or 
storm-king  fuchsia.  —  N.  S.,  New  York. 


Would  like  to  exchange  houseplants  with 
you;  or  I’ll  send  quilt  pieces  for  plants.  — 
Mrs.  M.  IT.,  New  York. 


Will  send  tall-growing  iris  or  day  lilies 
(many  colors)  for  your  quilt  scraps  or 
bright-printed  feed  bags.  —  A.  T.,  Maryland. 


I’ll  send  carnations,  lily  of  the  valley, 
geraniums,  violets  or  wisteria  for  books  to 
read  (pocket  size)  or  cookbooks  for  my 
collection.  —  Mrs.  K.  S.,  New  York. 


I’ll  send  perennials  or  rose  slips  for  your 
slips  of  hybrid  clematis  vine  or  rose  slips. 
Mrs.  J.  S.,  Pennsylvania. 


I’d  like  a  few  quarts  of  good  soil  where 
nice  large  wild  violets  grow.  Can  send  bulbs 
or  plants  from  my  large  variety.  —  Mrs. 
A.  O.,  New  York. 


Will  send  houseplants,  daffodils,  Jap.  iris, 
roots  of  dark  red  peonies,  fancy  dahlias,  pink 
iris  bulbs  or  other  perenials.  Write  what  you 
have.  —  R.  K,,  Pennsylvania. 


For  your  Afr.  violets  or  any  unusual 
plants,  I  can  send  large  full  balls  of  ecru 
Royal  Society  crochet  thread.  —  Mrs.  J.  N., 
Sr.  —  New  Jersey. 


1  have  angel  wing  begonias,  ivy  streamers, 
dahlias  or  other  plants  to  send  for  your 
weeping  bride,  or  Afr.  violet  leaves,  etc.  — 
S.  R.  B.,  Pennsylvania. 


Have  Afr.  violet  leaves  and  many  kinds 
of  houseplants  to  send  for  your  old  post¬ 
cards,  old  envelopes  with  stamps,  or  used 
stamps,  which  I  give  to  local  Veterans’ 
Hospital  hobby  clubs.  —  D.  M.  R.,  New  York. 


I  have  mums  to  send  for  your  rose  slips 
or  what-have-you.  —  Mrs.  P.  G.  B„  Ohio. 


BPiini  if  1 11 0  Chimney  Caps.  Galvanized 
litVULvINU  Steel.  All  sizes  and  styles,  j 
Keeps  rain  and  snow  out.  Saves  fuel.  Pre-  ! 
vents,  fires,  back  draft  &  Creosote.  Catalog  i 
FREE.  G.  D.  SHRAWDER,  Richfield  9,  Pa. 

SEW  WITH  COTTON  BAGS  AND  WIN  VACATION 
IN  NEW  YORK  FOR  TWO. 

Necchi  Sewing  Machine,  Cash  Prizes.  Other  Awards!  | 
Enter  Contest  at  Your  State  or  Regional  Fair. 
Write  —  COTTON  COUNCIL. 

BOX  9906. _ MEMPHIS  12.  TENNESSEE 

urm  KODACHROME  PROCESSING - 

8  mm  roll  or  35  mm  20  exp.  $1.25.  Prompt  Service. 
Write  for  mailer  and  prices.  COLOR  PIX, 
DEPT.  Y.  CPO  BOX  30.  KINGSTON.  N-  V 


MATUEDC  You  can  save  up  to  75%  on  Y°ur 
IrlU  I  nCK3-  Christmas  Shopping  for  Silverware, 
Dinnerware.  Cookware,  Cutlery,  Jewelry,  Watches,  Gifts, 
Books,  Tableware,  Housewares  &  appliances.  Free  cata- 
l(l g.  BENTON  CO.,  BOX  86,  LIBERTY.  N.  Y. 

NEED  MONEY  for  your  Church  Project? 
Sell  Ladies’  Handloomed  Nylon  Bags.  Write 
Josephine  Gareau,  Rt.  7,  Sevierville,  Tenn. 


Change  of  Address: 

The  Post  Office  Department  no  longer 
forwards  magazines  or  newspapers  which 
are  incorrectly  addressed.  We  request 
that  you  report  any  change  of  address 
directly  to  us  at  least  three  weeks  in 
advance.  In  any  reauest  for  change  of 
address,  or  in  any  communication  regard¬ 
ing  your  subscription,  kindly  clip  the 
name-and-address  label  from  your  latest 
issue  of  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER: 
the  key  numbers  on  this  stamp  enable 
us  to  locate  your  subscription  quickly 
and  to  give  you  better  service. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y..  1,  N.  Y. 
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OUR  PAGE  for  BOYS  and  GIRLS 

Their  Original  Contributions  Arranged  by  Elsie  Unger 


LONG  LEGS:  Drawn  by  Ann  Howard,  11,  Massachusetts. 


MARSHALL,  17,  HUNTS  AND  FISHES 

I’m  glad  to  write  and  let  you  know  that 
I  read  Our  Page  every  issue.  I  enjoy  very 
much  the  Pen  Pal  section  and  would  like 
to  have  my  name  added  to  the  column.  I 
live  in  the  northern  part  of  New  York  State 
and  my  favorite  hobbies  are  letters,  hunting 
and  fishing.  Also  I  enjoy  music,  especially 
rhythm  and  the  blues.  —  Marshall  Olmstead, 
17,  New  York, 


MIKE’S  PETS  AND  HOBBIES 

I  have  been  reading  Our  Page  for  some 
time  and  I  like  it  very  much.  Although  I 
have  no  pen  pals  I  would  like  to  have  some. 
My  pets  are  a  dog  and  a  bird;  my  hobbies 
are  fishing  and  swimming.  I  like  sports  a 
lot.  especially  baseball.  Please  write  soon. 
—  Mike  Thatcher,  13,  New  Jersey. 


DANNY  WOULD  LIKE  LETTERS 

I  live  on  a  farm  and  have  pets.  My 
hobbies  are  playing  baseball,  football  and 
writing  letters.  This  is  the  first  time  I  have 
written  to  Our  Page.  I  would  like  to  hear 
from  boys  and  girls  near  my  age.  I  will  write 
back  and  exchange  pictures  with  you.  I  am 
in  the  fifth  grade.  —  Danny  Cornman.  10, 
Pennsylvania. 


WALTER  WRITES  WELL 

My  father  has  long  subscribed  to  The 
Rural  New  Yorker  and  I  have  always  con¬ 
sidered  Our  Page  very  worthwhile  reading. 
A  large  yard  with  a  large  garden  in  a  small 
town  of  a  small  state  has  been  my  surround¬ 
ing  thus  far,  with  the  exception  of  the  past 
school  year  which  I  spent  at  the  home  of 
my  cousin  while  I  completed  my  secondary 
education  at  Newark  Academy.  I  hope  to 
enter  Rutgers  in  the  Fall.  My  hobbies  and 
interests  are  gardening,  geography,  gym¬ 
nastics,  languages.  United  States  history 
and,  above  all,  the  historic  Christian  Faith. 
I  await  and  will  answer  all  the  letters  of 
fellows  and  girls.  —  Walter  Pfleger,  18, 
New  Jersey. 


CHRISTOPHER  IS  INTERESTING 

I  enjoy  reading  Our  Page  very  much.  My 
home  is  on  a  chicken  farm.  We  have  about 
600  chickens  and  are  getting  more.  My  three 
hobbies  are  swimming  .reading  and  drawing. 
I  have  two  pen  pals,  thanks  to  Our  Page, 
and  I  hope  to  have  more.  —  Christopher 
Miller,  11,  New  York. 


GOOD  FOR  YOU,  DAVE 

I  have  been  reading  Our  Page  for  about 
a  year  now.  I  am  in  the  ninth  grade  and 
have  been  playing  the  piano  for  about  three 
years  and  I  sing  in  the  school  Glee  Club. 
I  like  to  dance  and  read  *but  best  of  all 
I  like  to  swim  and  collect  stamps.  I  would 
like  to  hear  from  boys  and  girls  from  all 
over.  —  Dave  Drury,  New  Jersey. 


GRANGE,  4-H  AND  SHORTHAND 

I  am  a  junior  in  high  school  and  live  on 
a  farm  of  about  60  acres.  My  pastimes  are 
sorts,  cooking,  sewing,  reading;  also  Grange 
and  4-H  work.  My  ambition  is  to  become  a 
secretary.  I  would  like  to  exchange  letters 
with  some  one  interested  in  Grange  or  4-H 
and  also  letters  written  in  shorthand.  — 
Verna  Griffith,  16,  Pennsylvania. 


DUCKLING 

Drawn  by  Alice  Briggs,  12,  Vermont 


WHY  NOT  DRAW  FOR  OUR  PAGE, 
JUDITH! 

I  have  been  reading  Our  Page  for  the  last 
few  years  and  tihs  is  my  first  letter  to  it. 
My  home  is  a  farm  where  we  have  33  cows, 
almost  70  chickens,  one  dog,  15  cats  and 
some  pigs.  I  like  all  sports  but  my  favorites 
are  swimming  and  basketball.  I  would  like 
pen  pals,  boys  or  girls,  from  anywhere.  I 
like  to  sew  and  draw.  I  am  a  sophomore  in 
school.  —  Judith  Mengle,  14.  Pennsylvania. 


LOTS  OF  HOBBIES 

My  home  is  a  farm  where  we  have  cows, 
calves,  heifers,  a  bull  and  some  cats.  I  am 
a  sophomore  in  Central  School  and  have 
seven  sisters  and  brother,  not  counting  me. 
Some  of  my  hobbies  are  writing  to  pen 
pals,  collecting  post  cards,  collecting  pictures 
of  movie  and  TV  stars,  swimming,  skating, 
school,  cooking  and  sewing.  My  favorite 
subjects  in  school  are  math  and  home  eco¬ 
nomics.  Please  write.  Frances  Butler,  14, 
New  York. 


Drawn  by  Pat  Grossman,  14,  New  Hampshire 


EXPLORING  THE  BLUE  RIDGE  MTS. 

I  live  on  a  small  farm  in  the  foothills  of 
the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains.  I  often  explore 
in  the  mountains  above  and  surrounding  my 
home.  On  part  of  our  land  on  the  edge  of 
the  mountain  is  one  of  the  best  views  in 
the  valley  and  this  valley  is  classed  as  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world.  I  like 
horses  and  most  other  animals.  My  hobbies 
are  story  writing,  trick  shooting;  also  collect¬ 
ing  stones,  relics  and  antiques.  I  love  horse¬ 
back  riding.  I  would  like  to  hear  from  any¬ 
one  and  if  you  can  please  enclose  a  picture. 
— Sharon  Hartsock,  13,  Maryland. 


GOOD  LETTER  FROM  SUE 

I  have  just  started  getting  The  Rural 
New  Yorker  and  enjoy  Our  Page  tremend¬ 
ously!  On  our  farm  we  have  chickens, 
rabbits,  cats  and  a  dog.  But  since  we  have 
moved  to  the  country  recently  we  hope 
to  have  a  lot  more  animals  before  we  get 
through.  My  interests  are  stamps,  small 
china  animals,  baseball,  postcards,  reading, 
writing  letters,  learning  about  other  coun¬ 
tries,  drawing  and  learing  about  animals.  I 
would  enjoy  hearing  from  anybody.  —  Sue 
La  Vigne,  13,  New  York. 


BALLET,  HOBBIES  AND  MAIL 

My  brother  has  been  getting  The  Rural 
New  Yorker  for  a  good  many  years  now, 
but  I  never  looked  at  Our  Page  until  today! 
I  live  on  a  small  farm.  We  are  in  the 
country  and  that’s  why  I’d  like  some  pen 
pals.  I  love  to  write  letters  but  there  is 
never  anyone  to  write  to.  My  hobbies  are 
collecting  dolls,  salt  and  pepper  shakers, 
listening  to  rock  ’n  roll  music  and  ballet. 
I  have  been  taking  ballet  lessons  since  I 
was  four  years  old.  —  Lucenia  Hanover,  12, 
Connecticut. 


GOING  INTO  MISSION  WORK 

I  live  on  a  50-acre  farm  but  we  don’t  do 
much  farming  any  more  for  my  father  is 
a  dog  dealer  and  works  in  a  nursery.  We 
have  two  cows,  some  guineas,  chickens, 
ducks,  a  goat,  three  cats  and  a  bay  horse. 
My  hobbies  are  reading  and  drawing.  I  am 
a  graduate  of  high  school  and  plan  to  go 
to  Fort  Wayne  Bible  School  to  study  to  be 
a  missionary.  I  enjoy  hiking,  horseback 
riding  and  writing  letters:  I’d  like  many 
letters.  —  Laura  Bateman,  18,  Pennsylvania. 


Editor’s  Message 

Well,  well! 

You  know  that  I  keep  count  each  month  of  all  the  letters  you 
send?  The  August  score  was  849,  a  wonderful  lot.  But  —  and  this  is 
very  important  —  there  was  not  a  single  poem  for  the  Page;  also  there 
was  not  one  sketch  sent  in  August. 

This  means  that  the  pen  pal  part  of  Our  Page  is  flourishing;  on  the 
other  hand  it  means  that  no  boy  or  girl  sat  down  to  do  a  little  good 
work  for  it.  Pen  pals  are  fun  and  we  want  you  to  have  loads  of  them. 
But  all  fun  and  no  work  makes  for  a  dull  Page. 

Girls  and  Boys,  don’t  let  us  have  another  such  month  when  no¬ 
body  tries  to  do  his  and  her  part  to  keep  this  Page  thriving.  We  can¬ 
not  grow  just  on  letters  to  print  here.  Regardless  of  the  reason  for  that 
whole  month’s  emptiness  of  a  bit  of  your  labor,  I  hope  this  message  will 
be  taken  to  heart. 

I  enjoy  forwarding  a  fine  lot  of  pen  pal  mail;  but  I  believe  you  agree 
with  me  that  pen  and  ink  drawings,  poems,  book  reviews  and  little 
original  stories  are  the  things  that  make  the  Page  alive,  and  keep 

it  alive. 

We  have  a  stack  of  mail  waiting  to  be  forwarded  to  Gail  Lambuton 
of  Vermont.  I’ll  gladly  send  it  on  to  Gail  if  she  will  send  me  her  com¬ 
plete  address;  only  part  of  it  was  given. 

Here’s  to  a  fresh  start  on  the  work  of  real  contributions.  Crisp  up 
the  Page  in  the  Fall’s  crisp  weather!  —  Elsie  Unger. 


GEORG  I E,  17,  A  CATSKILL  GIRL 

1  live  in  the  Catskills  and  am  a  Junior 
in  school.  I  have  five  brothers  and  no  sisters, 
and  would  like  to  have  pen  pals,  boys  and 
girls.  My  hobby  is  being  with  small  children 
and  I  like  to  do  anything  that  they  enjoy. 
I  have  a  dog,  six  cats,  19  rabbbits  and  many 
wild  animals  as  pets.  I  like  to  swim,  skate, 
listen  rock  ’n  roll  records,  and  clog.  Also 
I  like  to  ride  horseback  whenever  possible. 
So  all  boys  and  girls  able  to  write  I  would 
like  a  whole  stack  of  mail  that  makes  one 
write  a  letter  every  day.  I  am  a  girl!  — 
Georgie  Balcom,  17,  New  York. 


WON’T  SOME  BOYS  WRITE? 

I  am  a  sophomore  in  high  school  and  my 
family  consists  of  my  parents,  four  brothers 
and  myself.  I  like  to  sew,  cook  and  read. 
Also  I  love  rock  ’n’  roll  and  dancing.  Most 
of  my  pen  pals  are  girls  so  I  would  like 
to  have  some  boys  write  to  me,  too.  If  you 
can  please  send  me  a  picture  of  yourself. 
—  Colette  Alves,  14,  Massachusetts. 


MUSIC  AND  SPORTS 

I  enjoy  Our  Page,  so  I-  thought  I  would 
write.  I  live  on  a  farm  and  my  brother  does 
the  farming.  We  have  a  lot  of  pigs,  three 
horses,  75  pigeons,  one  dog,  12  cats  and  a 
guinea  pig.  I  am  interested  in  all  sports 
(most  of  all  horse  back  riding)  also  in 
singing.  I  am  a  member  of  our  school  choir 
and  have  sung  a  few  solos.  I  play  the  piano 
and  cornet.  I  would  like  to  have  a  pen  pal 
near  my  age,  either  boy  or  girl.  —  Jane 
Weber,  15,  Pennsylvania. 


PLAYS  CLARINET  AND  CHIMES 

We  live  on  a  274-acre  farm  and  I  like  to 
do  farm  work  although  I  am  a  girl.  Among 
the  animals  on  our  farm  are  44  cows,  two 
horses  and  150  chickens.  I  play  a  clarinet 
and  chimes  in  the  school  band  and  play  the 
piano  in  Sunday  School  every  Sunday.  I 
enjoy  playing  and  singing  hillbilly  songs. 
I’m  a  freshman  in  school.  Another  of  my 
hobbies  is  writing  letters.  I  would  like  girl 
and  boy  pen  pals.  Everyone  is  welcome.  — 
Betty  Ackerly,  14,  New  York. 


WHY  NOT  SEND  IN  A  DRAWING? 

I  am  in  the  eighth  grade  in  school  and 
live  on  a  farm.  I  have  three  sisters  and  two 
brothers.  My  hobbies  are  collecting  stamps, 
drawing,  painting  and  writing.  I  also  like 
to  go  to  church  and  take  part  in  religion 
and  go  for  walks.  I  would  like  to  get  letters 
from  anywhere  in  the  world.  —  Marlene 
Davis,  13,  Vermont. 


KAY  LIKES  TO  WRITE  LETTERS 

I  am  a  sophomore  in  high  school  and  like 
most  outdoor  sports.  I  collect  my  favorite 
movie  and  TV  stars’  pictures,  listen  to  the 
radio  and  collect  fancy  pins  for  my  hair.  I 
like  animals  and  have  a  cat  named  Pepper 
and  a  dog  named  Cookie.  I  like  writing 
letters,  so  you’ll  always  be  sure  to  get  an 
answer  from  me  if  you  write.  Please  do. 
—  Kay  Forsythe,  14,  New  York. 


LETTERS  WANTED 

Letters  to  persons,  whose  names  appear 
under  this  heading,  should  be  put  into  a 
stamped  envelope  with  the  name  and  State 
of  the  person  for  whom  it  is  intended  written 
on  the  outside.  This  should  then  be  put  into 
an  outer  envelope  and  addressed  to  Elsie 
Unger,  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  1, 
N.  Y.,  care  of  The  Rural  New  Yorker.  Un¬ 
stamped  letters  will  not  be  forwarded.  Be 
sui-e  you  have  the  correct  postage  for  mail 
going  out  side  the  United  States. 

New  York:  Margie  Keeler,  15;  Joan  Hall, 
18;  Frances  Butler,  14;  Elsie  Elliott,  16; 
Ann  Grobelny,  15;  Kathleen  Uhlig,  8;  Shelia 
Hill,  9;  Sharon  Hill,  13;  Cheryl  Trepasso, 
13;  Dawn  Weismore,  14;  Betty  DeWitt,  15; 
Ruth  Meyer,  11;  Georgie  Balcom,  17; 
Christopher  Miller,  11;  Marjorie  Pfill,  12; 
Jean  Moss,  13;  Linda  Slater.  15;  Mary 
Kastenhuber;  Barbara  Malenowski,  10;  Mar¬ 
shall  Olmstead,  17;  Sue  Vigne,  13;  Joanne 
Polka,  13;  Kay  Borden,  16. 

Pennsylvania:  Shirley  Cornman,  11;  Danny 
Cornman,  10;  Kathleen  McMahon,  16;  Rose¬ 
marie  McMahon,  11;  Fern  Geiger,  12; 
Dorothy  Batebam,  13;  Laura  Bateman,  18; 
Nellie  Bateman;  June  Tuck.  11;  Ann  Hulsko, 
11;  Gary  Hulsko,  8;  Vickie  Graham,  12; 
Janet  Lock,  14;  Mary  Dvorak,  13;  Judith 
Mengle,  14;  Monica  Miller,  13. 

Massachusetts:  Gail  Dawson,  12. 

Maryland:  Sharon  Hartsock,  13. 

Delaware:  Naomi  Edge,  17. 

New  Jersey:  Barbara  Sabol,  12;  Walter 
Pfleger,  18;  Pat  Tentarelli,  14;  Mike 
Thatcher,  13;  Betty  Stanford,  11. 

Rhode  Island:  Theresa  Gardner,  16. 

Connecticut:  Marjorie  Platt,  13;  Lucenia 
Hanover,  12. 

Maine:  Arvilla  Powell,  13;  Carol  Linnell, 

15.  ( 

Vermont:  Sylvia  Hook,  14;  Joan  Sauer,  15. 


THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


At  the  1957  Eastern  States 


(Continued  from  Page  572) 

July  1-Aug.  31,  1956,  and  sr.  calf 
born,  Sept.  1-Oct.  31,  1956.  Meadow 
Lane  Farm,  No.  Salem,  N.  Y.;  sr.  calf 
born  from  Nov.  1,  Moles  Hill  Farm, 
Millerton,  N.  Y.  Females  —  two-year, 
sr.  yearling  and  sr.  champion,  jr. 
yearling  and  jr.  and  gr.  champion, 
get  of  sire,  premier  breeder  and 
premier  exhibitor,  Moles  Hill  Farm; 
summer  yearling  born  May  1-June  30, 
1956,  sr.  calf,  and  jr.  get,  Meadow 
Lane  Farm;  summer  yearling  born 
July  1-Aug.  31,  1956,  Graystones  Co., 
Cornwall  Bridge,  Conn.;  sr.  calf  born 
Sept.  1  to  Oct.  31,  1956,  White  Tail 
Farm,  Sharon,  Conn.;  steer  born 
Jan.  1-April  30,  1956,  and  champion 
steer,  William  Leachman,  Claverack, 
N.  Y.;  summer  yearling  steer  born 


Mary  Schokosko,  Cromwell,  Middle¬ 
sex  Co.,  Conn.,  saw  her  Hereford, 
grand  champion  steer  of  all  breeds 
at  the  1957  Exposition,  bring  $2.40 

per  pound  at  the  4 -H  auction. 

May  1-Aug.  31,  1956,  Peyton  White, 
Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. 

In  the  Hereford  classes,  these 
breeders  won  blue  ribbons:  Bulls  — 
two-year  and  champion,  sr.  yearling 
born  Sept.  1-Dec.  31,  1955,  sr.  calf 
born  Sept.  1-Oct,  31,  1956,  three  bulls, 
and  two  bulls,  Bengali  Farms, 
Riegelsville,  Pa.;  jr.  yearling  born 
Jan.  1-Apr.  30,  1956,  summer  year¬ 
ling  born  May  1-Aug.  31,  1956,  and 
jr.  calf,  Falklands  Farm,  Schells- 
burg,  Pa.;  winter  calf  born  Nov.  1- 
Dec.  31,  1956,  Cox  Farms,  Woodruff, 
S.  C.  Females  —  sr.  yearling  born 
Sept.  1-Dec.  31,  1955,  jr.  yearling 
born  Jan.  1-Apr.  30,  1956,  and  jr. 
calf,  Bengali  Farms;  summer  year¬ 
ling  born  May  1-Aug.  31,  1956,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Connecticut,  Storrs;  sr. 
calf  born  Sept.  1-Oct.  31,  1956.  Mea- 
dowhill  Farms,  Saxtons  River,  Vt.; 
winter  calf  born  Nov.  i-Bec.  31,  1956, 
and  champion  female,  and  get  of  sire, 
Falklands  Farm;  champion  Hereford 
steer  and  grand  champion  steer  of 
the  entire  beef  show,  Mary  Schu- 
kosko,  Cromwell,  Conn. 

The  Sheep  Show 

The  champions  in  the  sheep  class¬ 
es  were  as  follows:  Cheviot  —  ram, 
ewe,  and  pen  of  lambs,  Judith  Rich¬ 
ardson,  Pascoag,  R.  I.  Corriedale  — 
ram  and  ewe,  Heeg’s  Sheep  Farms, 
Holcomb,  N.  Y.;  pen  of  lambs,  WaJa 
Farm,  New  Albany,  Pa.  Dorset  — 


ram,  ewe  and  pen  of  lambs,  Taunton 
Hill  Farm,  Newtown, Conn.  Shropshire 
— ram,  Univeristy  of  Connecticut, 
Storrs;  ewe,  and  pen  of  lambs,  F.  H. 
Vahlsing,  Easton,  Me.  Hampshire  — 
ram  and  ewe,  Van  Vleck  Farm,  Wood 
bury,  Conn.;  pen  of  lambs,  Cross 
Ridge  Farm,  New  Caanan,  Conn 
Southdown  —  ram,  Luther  Belden, 
No.  Hatfield,  Mass.;  ewe,  James  Light 
foot,  Woodbury,  Conn.;  pen  of  lambs, 
University  of  Connecticut.  Suffolk — 
ram,  and  pen  of  lambs,  Hob  &  Nob 
Farm,  Francestown,  N.  H.;  ewe, 
Joseph  Lawson,  Pavilion,  N.  Y. 

Showing  of  swine  has  not  been  re 
sumed  at  the  Exposition  since  the 
disease,  vesicular  exanthema,  threat¬ 
ened  the  region  a  few  years  ago.  The 
grand  champion  Morgan  horse  stal¬ 
lion  was  shown  by  the  University  of 
Connecticut;  the  champion  mare  was 
shown  by  Vt.  Agricultural  College, 
Middlebury,  Vt. 

Special  Events 

Cornell  University’s  team  won  the 
Intercollegiate  Dairy  Cattle  Judging 
contest,  with  Maryland  second  and 
Rutgers  third.  Roy  Simpson  of 
Cornell  was  top  individual  judge. 
University  of  Connecticut  won  the 
dairy  products  judging  contest;  Ed¬ 
ward  Geishecker  was  top  judge. 

Anthony  Marshall,  Groton,  Conn., 
won  the  2  800-pound  horse-drawing 
contest  with  his  steady  light  team; 
Edwin  Gage,  Gilbertville,  Mass.,  was 
second,  and  Hillside  Farms,  Orange, 
Conn.,  third.  In  the  3,200-pound  class, 
Hillside  Farms’  team  drew  the  drag 
farthest,  with  Maxie  Dziadzio, 
Southampton,  Mass.,  second,  and  Ira 
Pease,  Middlefield,  Mass.,  third.  Dur- 
win  Vail,  Torrington,  Conn.,  took  the 
free-for-all  contest,  with  Fred  Noble, 
Southampton,  Mass.,  second,  and  J. 
D.  Wellspeak  and  Son,  Bennington, 
Vt.,  third.  In  Massachusetts  State 
Grange’s  annual  horse-shoe  pitching 
contest,  Gilbert  Brinkman,  East 
Springfield,  retained  his  champion¬ 
ship  by  victory  over  second-place 
winner,  William  Babinski,  Westfield. 
Ralph  Forsstrom,  Springfield,  and 
George  Pyne,  Westfield,  were  win¬ 
ners  in  other  matches. 


N.  Y.  to  Cease  Official 
Bronchitis  Immunization 

As  Massachusetts  has  recently 
done.  New  York  State  will  cease 
distribution  of  infectious  bronchitis 
virus  for  on-farm  immunization  of 
flocks  on  December  31.  Vaccination 
with  the  live,  unmodified  virus 
through  the  Poultry  Disease  Diag¬ 
nostic  Laboratories  saved  many 
birds  over  the  past  decade,  but,  with 
availability  of  mild  commercial 
vaccines,  it  is  going  to  be  abandoned. 
Immunization  by  it  is  effective,  but 
it  tends,  nevertheless,  to  perpetuate 
the  disease.  From  the  first  of  the 
year  onward,  New  York  poultry  men 
must  obtain  their  bronchitis  immu¬ 
nizing  vaccines  from  commercial 
sources. 
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keeps  barns  clean 
reduces  accidents 

Barn  Calcite  helps 
you  be  a  better  housekeeper  ! 

\  ou  keep  your  dairy  barn  cleaner  and  more  sanitary 
when  you  spread  low-cost  Lime  Crest  Non-Skid 
Barn  Calcite  on  the  floor. 

Barn  Calcite  helps  prevent  profit-wrecking  animal 
injuries  caused  by  slipping.  Its  use  also  increases 
the  fertilizer  value  of  the  manure. 

It  doesn’t  cost,  it  pays  to  use  Lime  Crest  Barn 
Calcite! 

See  your  local  dealer  for 

lime  crest  products 

Made  by  limestone  products  corp.  of  America,  newton,  n.  j. 
World  s  Largest  Producer  of  Crystalline  Calcite  Products 


PILES 

If  you  suffer  the  miseries  of  itching-, 
bleeding  or  protruding  piles,  read 
this  report  from  Mr.  John  D.  Bushee: 
'  i  “I  will  never  forget 

.  the  Page  Company  as 

W  •  ,onS  as  1  live.  I  am 

'  years  old  this  year. 

\  Good  lack  to  every- 

itfgMp!  body  that  uses  Page 

■  Palliative  Pile  l’rrpara- 

Lions.”  John  D.  Htislice. 
f  P  f  T  YOU  may  have  a  generous  sup- 
I  IlLt  ply  of  Page's  Palliative  Pile 
Preparations  absolutely  free.  Send  for 
your  free  supply  TODAY. 

PAGE  CO.,  Dept.  48  B-l  Marshall,  Mich. 


Protect  your  farm  and  family  against  power 
failure  NOW  with  a  Tractor-Driven  Gener¬ 
ator.  No  extra  engine  to  buy.  Operates 
from  tractor  or  gas  engine.  Supplies  power 
for  lights,  heating  system,  water  pump, 
milker,  brooder,  milk  cooler,  etc.  ^ 

20  YEAR  WARRANTY 


LOWEST  IN  COST 


—ftari/j 


iEWTON,  IOWA 


ZZZ 


COMPLET^ 

$■00 


ENOUGH  for  2  CHILDREN  . 

strueted  of  durable  Dupont  Flame  Resistant,  * 
aterproof  plastic,  for  extra  durability.  Ap-y 
proved  by  Good  Housekeeping.  Cut-away  ’ 
view  shows  a  unique  ONK  PIECE  con- 
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Special! 

Giant  Kiddie 

for  little  housekeepers.  It  is 
decorated  with  shutters,  win¬ 
dows,  flower  boxes  and  shrubs. 
Same  size  as  cabin.  nn(u  fl 
(Plus  25c  postage.)  Ulllj  )  I 


struction  utilizing  extended  folding  table  legs,  supporting  roof., 

RANCH  HOUSE  FOR  GIRLS  -  SECRET  CLUBHOUSE  FOR  BOYS 

from  4  to  14.  Endless  hours  of  excitement  and  fun  for  every  child. 
Terrific  value  at  this  unbelievably  low  price.  We  are  the  largest  Mfg. ' 
and  Dists.  of  playhouses  in  theU.S.  OverlOO.OOO  satisfied  customers. 
Your  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Was  Nationally  advertised  at  li. 98.  Now 
only  $1.  It’s  huge,  over  3  ft.  high,  approx.  23  cu.  It.  interior,  covers 
almost  9  sq.  ft.  of  floor  space.  King  *ixe  replica,  complete  with  slop¬ 
ing  roof.  Authentically  imprinted  Split-Log  walls.  Large  door  and  win¬ 
dows  may  be  opened  and  closed.  Waterproof  for  year  round  indoor 
and  outdoor  play.  Gives  children  unlimited  scope  touse  their  imagina¬ 
tion.  Youngsters  can  play  Nursery  Games,  like  Little  Red  Hiding  Hood. 
Heide,  Hansel  &  Gretel.  etc.  Older  children  find  it  exciting  to  use  as  a 
Western  Jail  for  Rustlers,  Bunkhouse  for  Rough  Riding  Co  wboys,  Settlers'  Cabin 
attacked  by  Indians,  etc  Shipped  pre-assembled  with  4  interlocking  roof  supports. 
Sets  upm  1  minute.  No  tools  necessary.  Orders  shipped  within  24  hours. Send  cash, 
ctaeck  or  M.o.  plus  25  c  shipping  charge  on  each  house.  Guaranteed:  Sorry,  no  c.O.  P.'s. 

33  Second  Ave.,  Dept.  1846.  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 
Canadian  Orders:  Box  2370,  Termiiial".A”Toronto 


FRONTIER  CABIN 


Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 
New  Way  Without  Surgery 

Science  Finds  Healing  Substance  That  Does  Both — 
Relieves  Pain — Shrinks  Hemorrhoids  - 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (Special)  —  For  the 

first  time  science  has  found  a  new 
healing  substance  with  the  astonish¬ 
ing  ability  to  shrink  hemorrhoids 
and  to  relieve  pain— without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently 
relieving  pain,  actual  reduction 
(shrinkage)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all  — results  were 
so  thorough  that  sufferers  made 


astonishing  statements  like  “Piles 
have  ceased  to  be  a  problem!” 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  (Bio-Dyne*)  — discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  H.*  At  your 
druggist.  Money  back  guarantee. 

•Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 
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Pimm:  of  Amazing 

1  1  til  111  Fuel  Savings 


Many  Users  Save 


24  HOUR  THERMOSTATIC  DOWNDRAFT 

WOOD  HEATERS 


See  your  ASHLEY 
&j  dealer  today  or 
write  us  for  color 
catalog  ancl 

.  ^ . ....... 


only  ASHLEY  offers 

1.  Patented  down-draft 
system, 

2.  Patented  radiant 
heat  control 
thermostat, 

3.  Patented  Secondary 
Air  Intake, 

4.  Choice  of  four  dec* 
orator  colors. 


You  enjoy  guaranteed  proof  of  amazing  fuel  savings  when  you  use  an  ASHLEY 
AUTOMATIC  WOOD  HEATER.  Thousands  of  users  in  the  coldest  climates  tell  us  of 
tiheir  tremendous  savings  on  fuel  billsl  You  can  enjoy  controlled  heat  at  a  low 
cost  — and  build  just  one  fire  a  season  with  an  ASHLEY  AUTOMATIC  WOOD 
HEATER.  Wood  burns  clean,  less  soot  and  grime— refuel  on  an  average  every  12 
hours — and  remove  ashes  only  3  times  a  month.  ASHLEY's  are  heating  many  en¬ 
tire  homes,  schools  and  stores.  An  ASHLEY  burns  any  type  of  wood  successfully. 
See  your  dealer  now  or  write  us  for  full  FREE  details.  (Please  print  name  and 
address.)  We  pre-pay  freight  to  the  nearest  freight  station.  Over  3,000  sold  from 
©me  city.  Available  in  15  models  —  15  prices. 


AUTOMATIC  WOOD  STOVE  CO.,  Inc. 
Box  F-3o  ,  Columbia,  South  Carolina 

Dealerships  available  in  some  areas — inquiries  invited. 
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MODERN  FARMING 

requires  freedom  from 

POWER  FAILURE! 


JKSSf "”A“» 

Hl«h line  Failure  ! 

low-cost  insumce. 
Install  Katolight 
Tractor  Driven 

Generator 

NOW! 
pRrr 

FOLDER 

Mirt  roa a,, 

qfollgllt  CORPORATION 

For  Name  of  Nearby  Dealer  .  .  .  Write 
L.  E.  PREMIER  DEPT.  R  LANGHORNE.  PA. 


TO  EARN 
EXTRA  PROFITS  WITH 
YOUR  OWN  BUSINESS 

•  Land  Forming  •  Excavating  •  Ditching 
•  Dozing  •  Conservation  Work 

A  guaranteed,  low  cost  USED  tractor  puts  you 
in  the  contracting  business  for  yourself  .  .  . 
pays  you  year  ’round  profits  on  and  off  the 
farm !  Write  today  to.  O!  lie  B.  Cook  for  details. 

I!  jgj  Equipment 

372S  N  Front  St.,  Harrisburg  Pa. 

8  Big  Outlets  Serving  N.Y.,  Vt.,  Pa. 


POST  YOUR  LAND! 


NEW  LOW 
PRICES! 


,2”x  12"  Tough  Card  Signs:  50,  $6:  100,  $10.  Linen. 
>5,  S12.  Name  and  address  $2  extra.  BRAYER 

PRESS,  Oeflt.  G.  51  Lenox  St.,  Rochester  II,  N.  Y. 


HELP  WANTED 

Woman  with  car  to  sell  subscriptons  to 
The  Rural  New  Yorker  on  liberal  com¬ 
mission  basis.  Full  or  part  time.  Experi¬ 
ence  helpful,  but  not  necessary.  Some 
territory  open  in  Neiw  York,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  New  England.  For  further 
details,  write  Circulation  Manager,  The 
Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  St., 
New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


WAKE  UP 
RARIN’  TO  GO 

Without  Nagging  Backache 

Now !  You  can  get  the  fast  relief  you  need  from 
nagging  backache,  headache  and  muscular  aches 
and  pains  that  often  cause  restless  nights  and 
miserable  tired-out  feelings.  When  these  discom¬ 
forts  come  on  with  ovei’-exertion  or  stress  and 
strain  —  you  want  relief  —  want  it  fast !  Another 
disturbance  may  he  mild  bladder  irritation  fol¬ 
lowing  wrong  food  and  drink  —  often  setting  up 
a  restless  uncomfortable  feeling. 

For  quick  relief  get  Doan’s  Pills.  They  work 
fast  in  3  separate  ways :  1.  by  speedy  pain-reliev¬ 
ing  action  to  ease  torment  of  nagging  backache, 
headaches,  muscular  aches  and  pains.  2.  by  their 
soothing  effect  on  bladder  irritation,  3.  by  their 
mild  diuretic  action  tending  to  increase  output 
of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes. 

Find  out  how  quickly  this  S-wav  medicine  goes  to 
work.  Enjoy  a  good  night’s  sleep  and  the  same  happy 
relief  millions  have  for  over  60  years.  Ask  for  new, 
large  size  and  save  money.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today ! 


ONE-PIECE  BARN 
VENTILATING 
FAN 

•  16"-20"-24" Blade  Sizes 

•  Shipped  Assembled 

•  Easily  Installed 

Model  SS  20E  •  Reasonably  Priced 

Keeps  your  barn  and  poultry  house  cool,  dry 
and  free  of  noxious  odors. 

ASK  YOUR  IMPLEMENT  DEALER  or 
send  today  for  complete  catalog 


AMERICAN  WAY  FARM  PRODUCTS 

(Div.  Emglo  Products  Corp.) 

116  DuPont  St.  Johnstown,  Pa. 


STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  BLDGS. 

I  FOR  all  purposes 

SECTIONAL  UTILITY  BLOCS. 
AND  GARAGES 

Easily  erected  ’Quick  Delivery 
Shipped  anywhere  •  Send  for  Felder 

JOHN  COOPER  CO. 

301  2nd  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

DEALERS  WANTED  wmmmmd 


RAW  WOOL  WANTED 

MONTGOMERY  WORSTED  MILLS  INC. 
MONTGOMERY.  ORANGE  CO..  NEW  YORK 


PAINT  —  FACTORY  PRICES, 
SNOW  WHITE  CO.,  Toledo  2, 


FREE  SAMPLES. 
Ohio,  Dept.  RNY. 


HARSH  HYDRAULIC  HOISTS 

33  Models  with  average  cost  of  $350. 


FOR  PICKUPS 


FOR  TRAILERS 


■ - Mail  This  Coupon  Today! 

Please  send  me  free  key  chain  and  litera¬ 
ture  on  33  models  of  Harsh  Hoists. 


Name_ 


State. 


d  Tty?,  fa. 

P.  O.  Box  96,  Prattsburg,  I 
Steuben  County,  N.  Y.  | 
Phone:  LA  2-3770 


Even  with  continual  progress ,  we 
can  never  relax  vigilance  in 

Keeping  Our  Livestock  Healthy 


ROFITABLE  livestock  pro¬ 
duction  depends  largely 
on  healthy,  disease  -  free 
animals.  To  protect  them 
in  New  York  State,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Markets  has  a  Division 
Animal  Industry.  This  division 
utilizes  a  number  of  full-time  veteri¬ 
narians  and  many  local  practitioners 
to  carry  out  its  work  of  animal  dis¬ 
ease  control  and  eradication.  While 
a  number  of  new  diseases  have  re¬ 
cently  received  wide  publicity,  some 
of  the  older  ones  are  still  threats. 

The  campaign  to  eradicate  bovine 
tuberculosis  has  been  highly  success¬ 
ful.  In  our  State  alone,  1,000,000  in¬ 
fected  animals  were  found  and 
slaughtered.  But  when  the  area  was 
“accredited”  in  1937,  many  thought 
the  battle  finished.  Reservoirs  of  in¬ 
fection  still  remain;  only  periodic 
tests  will  find  the  last  reactors.  Com¬ 
placency  must  be  overcome  if  bovine 
tuberculosis  is  ever  to  be  totally 
eradicated. 

The  Brucellosis  Situation 

Various  state  and  local  laws  re¬ 
quiring  that  milk  come  from  brucel¬ 
losis-free  cows  is  hastening  the  day 
when  this  disease  may  be  eliminated. 
The  calf  vaccination  now  so  univer¬ 
sally  popular  is  responsible  for  rear¬ 
ing  a  cow  population  that  is  resistant 
to  the  disease.  A  combination  of  vac¬ 
cination,  blood  tests  and  milk-ring 
tests  has  reduced  the  infection  from 
about  15  per  cent  a  few  years  ago 
to  about  one  per  cent  today.  Con¬ 
necticut  was  the  first  State  in  the 
East  to  require  milk  from  brucelios- 
is-free  herds.  The  effective  date  of 
that  law  was  April  1,  1957,  and  all 
New  York  producers  supplying  that 
market  met  the  requirement.  On 
April  1,  1958,  the  New  Jersey  milk 
law  becomes  effective,  to  be  followed 
by  one  in  our  own  State  on  July  1, 
1959.  Since  18,000  New  York  herds 
supply  milk  to  the  New  Jersey  mar¬ 
ket,  much  work  needs  to  be  done  to 
certify  their  brucellosis-free  status  to 
the  New  Jersey  authorities,  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Mar¬ 
kets  is  making  every  effort  to  qualify 
all  New  York  producers. 

While  leptospirosis  is  not  truly  a 
new  disease,  only  recently  has  it  been 
recognized  in  our  cattle  population. 
It  is  caused  by  a  spiral  shaped  bac¬ 
terium  that  is  more  commonly  found 
in  rats;  it  can  produce  an  infection 
in  humans  called  Weil’s  disease.  In 
cattle  there  are  several  symptoms  of 
the  disease.  The  most  prominent  sign 
is  severe  depression,  with  very  high 
temperature.  Milk  flow  is  abruptly 
reduced,  and  it  may  be  thick  and 
yellow.  Since  the  bacteria  also  lodge 
in  the  kidney,  the  urine  is  frequently 
blood-tinged;  abortion  is  not  uncom¬ 
mon.  While  the  symptoms  are  quite 
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characteristic,  a  positive  diagnosis 
can  be  made  only  by  means  of  a  blood 
test,  and  the  diagnostic  laboratory  at 
the  New  York  State  Veterinary  Col¬ 
lege  in  Ithaca  is  equipped  to  run  this 
special  test.  Control  lies  in  finding 
and  isolating  infected  animals.  If  the 
disease  becomes  a  serious  herd  prob¬ 
lem — this  is  rather  infrequent — vac¬ 
cines  ai’e  available  to  protect  other 
exposed  animals. 

Vibriosis,  a  disease  caused  by  a 
comma-shaped  bacterium,  can  produce 
serious  outbreaks  of  abortion  and 
breeding  troubles.  When  brucellosis 
was  practically  eliminated  as  a  major 
disease  in  New  York  cattle,  more 
cases  of  vibrio  were  found.  The  dis¬ 
ease  is  not  easy  to  diagnose;  blood 
tests  are  not  always  reliable.  Fresh 
mucus  swabs  taken  directly  from  the 
male  or  female  and  rushed  to  the 
laboratory  are  best.  This  disease  is 
so  important  to  the  artificial  breeders 
that  every  known  precaution  is  taken 
to  prevent  its  spread.  In  addition  to 
making  laboratory  tests  to  detect  a 
carrier  animal,  all  semen  is  routinely 
treated  with  antibiotics. 

Anthrax  and  blackleg  are  two  dis¬ 
eases  of  cattle  that  one  must  con¬ 
stantly  guard  against;  soil  in  the 
Northeast  is  contaminated  with  the 
bacteria  that  cause  these  infections. 
Once  the  organism  gets  into  the  soil, 
it  remains  a  potential  threat  to  un¬ 
vaccinated  animals.  The  diseases 
occur  most  frequently  in  the  Spring 
and  Summer  when  animals  are  turned 
out  to  pasture.  They  are  highly 
fatal.  In  areas  known  to  be  infected 
one  should  routinely  vaccinate  all  the 
animals  each  year  before  the  pasture 
season  begins.  Very  good  vaccines 
are  available  for  both  diseases,  and 
there  is  little  reason  to  suffer  any 
severe  loss  from  either. 

Anaplasmosis,  a  disease  of  cattle 
which  has  been  prevalent  in  warmer 
climates  for  many  years,  is  no  longer 
considered  a  disease  of  just  warm 
areas.  It  has  been  diagnosed  in  all 
but  a  few  northern  states.  It  could 
readily  come  into  New  York  State.  The 
causative  agent  enters  and  destroys 
the  red  cells  of  the  blood.  These 
bodies  can  be  identified  in  the  margin 
of  the  red  cells  when  placed  under  a 
microscope.  The  disease  is  charac¬ 
terized  by  anemia,  high  temperature 
and  jaundice;  mortality  runs  between 
20  and  50  per  cent.  The  disease  is 
spread  from  recovered  carrier  animals 
by  insects.  Through  use  of  the  compli¬ 
ment-fixation  test,  newly  developed  in¬ 
sect  sprays  and  repellents,  and  antibiot¬ 
ics,  it  may  be  possible  to  control  and 
eradicate  this  disease.  In  some  areas, 
however,  it  may  be  necessary  to  re¬ 
sort  to  the  test  and  slaughter  method. 

Some  Virus  Diseases 

Hog  cholera  is  a  constant  threat  to 
the  swine-feeder,  especially  if  gar- 
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Health  is  the  most  factor  in  the  dairy  herd.  Farmers  must  therefore  he 
on  constant  ivatch  to  provide  good  feed,  good  care,  good  housing  and 

good  breeding. 
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bage  is  fed.  Pork  scraps  in  garbage 
carrying  the  virus  have  been  re¬ 
sponsible  for  many  outbreaks.  A 
number  of  vaccines  to  immunize 
against  cholera  are  on  the  market. 
The  number  of  cholera  breaks  has 
been  greatly  reduced  in  New  York 
State  due  to  a  law  requiring  that  all 
garbage  fed  to  swine  be  boiled  for 
30  minutes.  7  he  high  temperature 
will  definitely  kill  the  disease  agent. 

Vesicular  exanthema  became  an 
important  disease  in  1953  when  it 
suddenly  spread  from  California 
across  the  United  States.  In  a  matter 
of  a  few  weeks  the  disease  was  on 
the  East  Coast,  and  areas  in  fourteen 
states  were  then  quarantined.  The 
disease  is  important  to  the  livestock 
industry  because  of  its  similarity  to 
foot-and-mouth  disease.  Its  symptoms 
— high  temperature,  lameness,  small 
blisters  on  the  legs  and  snout — can 
be  differentiated  from  foot-and-mouth 
disease  only  by  animal  inoculations. 
This  is  expensive  and  time-consum¬ 
ing.  V.  E.  has  not  been  found  in 
New  York  swine  in  the  last  three 
years,  and  much  credit  for  this  must 
be  given  to  the  garbage  cooking 
which  destroys  this  virus. 

Scrapie,  a  virus  disease  that  affects 
sheep,  has  been  found  in  two 
flocks  in  New  York.  It  is  most  in¬ 
sidious,  with  a  prolonged  incubation 
period.  The  nervous  system  is  affec¬ 
ted,  and  many  animals  show  excite¬ 
ment  and  spasms.  Infected  animals 
scratch  against  stationary  objects  un¬ 
til  the  wool  is  rubbed  off  and  the 
skin  made  bare  and  sore.  Recoveries 
from  the  disease  are  unknown. 

Rabies  continues  to  be  a  problem 
in  all  warm-blooded  animals.  A  large 
area  in  New  York  State  from  the 
Finger  Lakes  Region  to  the  Hudson 
River  is  in  the  infected  zone.  The 
lox  seems  to  be  chiefly  responsible 
for  spreading  the  disease  to  dogs  and 
cattle.  Over  200  cows  died  from 
rabies  last  year;  a  state  indemnity 
is  paid.  Of  concern  to  disease-control 
officials  is  the  finding  of  rabies  in  a 
hat  in  eastern  New  York.  Thus  our 
State  becomes  the  14th  to  report  the 
disease  in  this  species. 

Equine  encephalomyelitis,  more 
popularly  known  as  sleeping  sickness, 
has  occurred  during  the  past  two 
summers  on  the  eastern  seaboard. 
The  disease  is  highly  fatal  for  both 


humans  and  horses.  It  has  also  been 
reported  in  pheasants,  turkeys  and 
other  birds.  Birds  appear  in  many 
cases  to  be  the  chief  reservoirs  of 
infection.  The  disease  is  probably 
transmitted  by  the  mosquito  and  oth¬ 
er  biting  insects.  Good  vaccines  are 
available  for  both  the  eastern  and 
western  types  of  the  disease.  Horses 
should  be  vaccinated  annually  in  the 
early  Spring,  before  the  epidemic 
season  of  July  and  August. 

When  animals  are  housed  for  the 
Winter  they  are  susceptible  to  at¬ 
tack  from  various  external  parasites. 
Some  of  the  parasites  live  on  the 
skin  and  others  in  the  skin,  all  pro¬ 
ducing  varying  degrees  of  so  called 
barn-itch. 

In  N.  Y.  State,  barn-itch  caused  by 
mange  mites — they  live  in  the  skin — 
and  lice  has  been  very  well  con¬ 
trolled  by  spraying  the  infected  ani¬ 
mals  with  lindane.  Results  are  quite 
dramatic  with  cattle.  The  irritation 
and  itching  caused  by  the  parasites 
ceases  almost  immediately,  and  soon 
there  is  a  rapid  increase  in  the  milk 
yield.  Two  sprayings  at  a  14-day  in¬ 
terval  will  eliminate  the  disease  dur¬ 
ing  the  stabling  period. 

Many  consider  mastitis  to  be  the 
most  costly  disease  for  dariymen. 
Unlike  the  other  diseases  that  are 
caused  by  one  specific  agent,  many 
different  types  of  bacteria  cause  mas¬ 
titis.  There  are  also  many  pre-dispos- 
ing  factors  that  can  lead  to  mastitis, 
viz.,  improper  milking  methods,  un¬ 
sanitary  stables,  insufficient  bedding 
and  injury.  The  New  York  State  Vet¬ 
erinary  College  is  carrying  out  a 
mastitis  research  and  control  pro¬ 
gram  on  a  state-wide  basis.  Labora¬ 
tories  and  technicians  are  geograph¬ 
ically  located  about  the  State  to  aid 
dairymen  with  their  mastitis  prob¬ 
lems. 

In  the  United  States  we  are  very 
fortunate  not  to  have  such  diseases 
as  foot-and-mouth  and  rinderpest; 
they  could  possibly  cripple  our  live¬ 
stock  industry.  To  keep  these  diseases 
out  of  the  country  and  to  control  the 
ones  we  have  calls  for  continued 
vigilance  by  the  livestock  owner  and 
his  veterinarian.  Together  they  are 
the  line  of  defense  that  means 
healthy  livestock. 

N.  Y.  State  Dept,  of  Agriculture 

and  Markets,  Division  of  Animal 

Industry.  D.  L.  Haley,  Director. 


At  the  New  Jersey  State 
Fair 

Grand  champion  Holstein  bull  at 
the  New  Jersey  State  Fair  in  Tren¬ 
ton  late  last  month  was  exhibited  by 
Charles  H.  Kirby  of  Harrisonville. 
Junior  champion  was  the  bull  calf 
shown  by  Pineyhill  Farms,  Washing¬ 
ton,  owned  by  J.  B.  Schaefer.  The 
champion  Holstein  cow  was  exhibited 
by  Pineyhill,  as  were  also  the  junior 
champion  female  and  the  top  dairy 
herd.  Both  the  champion  Guernsey 
bull  and  cow  were  from  Belle  Terre 
Farms,  Inc.,  Freehold,  which  showed 
the  first-place  Guernsey  dairy  herd, 
too.  The  junior  champion  bull  was 
from  Herman  Samuels’  Maple  Lane 
Farm,  Jamieson,  Pa.;  the  junior 
champion  Guernsey  female  was 
shown  by  Clifford  L.  Conover,  Hights- 
town. 

Champion  Jersey  bull  was  shown 
by  Fontanelle  Farm,  Southington, 
Conn.,  while  all  the  other  Jersey 
firsts — junior  champion  bull,  grand 
and  junior  champion  Jersey  females 
— were  taken  by  animals  from  Twin 
Oaks  Farm,  Morristown,  owned  by 
P.  H.  B.  Frelinghuysen. 

Wauwatosa  Farm,  Woodbine,  Md., 
captured  all  the  top  Ayrshire  plac- 
ings  at  the  Fair.  In  the  Brown  Swiss 
division,  Active  Acres  Farm,  Titus¬ 
ville,  had  junior  and  grand  cham¬ 
pion  bull,  plus  the  top  dairy  herd. 
Harold  D.  Barker,  Pluckemin,  showed 
the  senior  and  grand  champion 
Brown  Swiss  cow,  while  Philip 
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Yetter,  Newton,  had  the  junior 
champion. 

Farmingdale  Grange  No.  157,  Mon¬ 
mouth  County,  won  the  state-wide 
competition  in  farm  products  dis¬ 
plays  at  the  Fair.  Mercer  Grange 
No.  77,  Hopewell,  Mercer  Co.,  was 
second,  and  Kingwood  Grange  No. 
106,  Hunterdon  Co.,  third.  Arthur 
Halpin,  Adelphia,  is  master  of  the 
Farmingdale  Grange;  Thomas  Birds- 
all,  Farmingdale,  was  in  charge  of 
the  impressive  12-foot  exhibit.  Mil¬ 
dred  Leedom,  Levittown,  Pa.,  ex¬ 
hibited  first-prize  white  bread,  Mrs. 
Mary  Vaughn,  Trenton,  top  break¬ 
fast  rolls,  and  Elsie  Edlund,  Laurel- 
ton,  best  coffee  ring. 


At  the  1957  N.eio  Jersey  State  Fair, 
Aaron  Butler  ( l .)  of  Glassboro  High 
School  won  the  senior  champion 
FFA  dairy  showmanship  award,  and 
Philip  Yetter  of  Newton  High  School 
the  junior. 


STOP  FREEZING 

here’s  heat  you  can  take  anywhere 


The  new  Knipco  “Thrifty-50”  portable  heater 
gets  rid  of  your  cold  weather  blues.  You  can 
use  it  for;  making  outside  repairs;  heating  im¬ 
plement  sheds,  garages,  repair  shops,  pump, 
milk  or  pig  houses;  prewarming  tractor,  truck 
and  car  engines;  thawing  pumps  and  hues;  stay¬ 
ing  warm  in  milking  parlors;  heating  air  for  crop 
drying,  etc.  Plugs  into  any  110  volt  AC  outlet. 
Burns  6c  worth  of  kerosene  an  hour.  Puts  out 
almost  as  much  heat  as  a  small  home  furnace. 
Weighs  only  42  lbs.  And  it’s  priced  low. 

So  stop  freezing.  Mail  the  coupon  below  for 
free  illustrated  heater  folders.  No  obligation. 


clip  coupon  for  free  folders 


NAME- 


ADDRESS. 


POST  OFFICE- 


EASTERN  MACHINERY,  INC. 

Box  162,  Eastwood  Station 
Syracuse.  N.  Y. 

Without  obligation,  send  me  free  illustrated 
folders  on  Knipco  heaters. 


DRAINS  cellars,  cisterns,  wash  tubs ;  “an  1  7 
IRRIGATES  -  CIRCULATES  -  SPRAYS  %V 


•  A  size  for  every 
need! 

•  World's  Largest 
Selling  Mixer! 

BROWER  MFG.  CO.  BOX  3110,  QUINCY,  ILL. 


NEW 

WOOL 

Lined 


Can’t  be  matched 
anywhere. 


Pumps  3.000  GPH :  450  GPH  80'  high ; 

1.800  GPH  from  25'  well.  Use  %  to  %  I 
motor.  Coupling  included  free.  1"  in¬ 
let:  outlet.  Stainless  steel  shaft.  , 

Won’t  rust  or  clog: . $7.95 

Heavy  Duty  Ball-Bearing  Pump 
Up  to  7.500  GPH:  or  3,000  GPH 
from  25'  well.  1%"  inlet:  1"  out¬ 
let  $12.95.  Postpaid  if  cash  with  order.  Don't  delay — 
send  for  yours  today!  MONEY  BACK"  GUARANTEE. 
LABAWCO  PUMPS  BelleMead  193.  New  Jersey 

FILL  YOm 

SURGE 
SHFl  l  S 


DENIM 
BLANKET 

Send  today  for 
FREE  Fall  Bulletin, 
showing  for  the  first 
time  this  amazing 
new  wool  lined 
denim  blanket  that 
can't  shrink  and  100  other  guaranteed  items 
for  your  horse.  Write  now. 

“little  joe "  WIESENFELD  CO. 

DEPT.  66  BALTIMORE  i,  MD. 


BUY  WHOLESALE 

Resell  At  Big  Profits! 

Sell  nationally  advertised.  branded  merchandise. 
Famous-make  Electrical  Appliances,  Aluminumware, 
Housewares,  Watches,  Clocks,  Rings.  Costume  Jewelry, 
Sporting  Goods,  Dry  Goods,  Dishes,  Luggage, 
Clothing,  Silverware,  Tools,  Toys,  Gifts,  etc.  You 
will  build  a  profitable  repeat  business  too. 
WRITE  TODAY. 


You’ll  be  amazed  at 
:he  difference  Maes 
Inflations  make  in 
your  milking.  Made 
of  the  finest  blended 
brown  gum  rubber  avail¬ 
able,  they  cling  to  the 
uddc-r  better  and  won't  creep. 
Within  a  day  or  two  you’ll 

Send  For  Free  1958  Color  Catalog  be  milking  faster  and  cleaner. 


LISTING  OVER  1001  ITEMS 

Space  On  Front  Cover  For 
Your  Name  And  Address. 


MERIT 

Dept.  R  N Y -20.  61  I 


HOME  PRODUCTS  CO.,  INC. I 
Manhattan  Ave.,  Brooklyn  22,  N.  Y.j 


PAT2 


Barn  Cleaners.  Silo  Un- 

loaders,  Manure  Spreaders 
Famous  for  their  high  guality  and 

longer  life.  Engineered  for  buyers  who 
demand  the  best.  Used  trade  in  barn 

cleaners  ot  other  makes.  Silos,  tow 

cost  steel  buildings  grain  bins,  srlbs, 
barn  equipment.  Free  literature,  no 
obligation.  Easy  Terms. 

Some  Dealer  Territories 


N0LD  FARM  SUPPLY 


ROME 


Available  in  2  sizes 

A-S  large  for  all  large  and 
medium  teated  cows.  A-S 
medium  for  all  small  to  :  :  :  - 
um  teated  cows. 


5  Large 


A-S  Medium 


Available 


NEW  YORK 


FACTORY  PRICES 


ON  THE  NATiONS  MOST  COMPLETE  LINE  OF 
WATER  BOWLS.  STALLS,  PENS.  FEED  TRUCKS 
GIRTON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
_ MILLVILLE,  PENNA. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
1  he  Rural  New~y  orker  and  you  ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  ” square  deal.  ‘  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  s  : 


mm  milkers,  me. 

Dept.  R-27,  Marshall,  Michigan 

Send  me . A-S  Large  or . . A-S 

Medium  Inflations  (85  cents  each).  After 
thirty  days,  if  I  am  not  satisfied,  I  can 
return  the  inflations  and  get  ir.y  money 
back. 

Name . 


Address . 

Breed  of  Cows . 

No.  of  cows  milked . 
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MAGNIFYING  GLASSES 


FOR  FOLKS  OVER  40 


NO W.— magnifying  lenses  for  elderly  folks  who 
don't  wear  glasses  regularly,  who  do  not  have 
astigmatism  or  diseases  of  the  eye,  and  who  have 
difficulty  reading  newspapers,  the  Bible  and  doing 
fancy  work.  It’s  no  longer  necessary  to  struggle  and 
squint  with  an  old-fashioned  magnifying  glass  which 
has  only  one  lens,  because  Precision  Magnifying 
glasses  bring  you  a  magnifying  lens  for  each  eye  and 
help  stop  eye-stra>n  and  discomfort.  Permit  restful 
reading  hour  after  hour  like  you  never  did  before. 
Try  them  at  home  on  a  five  day  trial  plan  that  leaves 
no  room  for  doubt. 

PRECISION  MAGNIFYING  GLASSES 
A  Blessing  for  Elderly  Folks. 

Lenses  are  scientifically  (not  Rx)  ground  and 
polished,  then  fitted  Into  a  frame  of  simulated  zylonlts. 
Truly  they  add  to  your  looks,  and.  for  reading  pur¬ 
poses  they're  wonderful.  Complete  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Best  order  a  pair  today. 

SEND  NO  MONEY 

Just  mall  name,  address  and  ags.  On  arrival  pay 
postman  only  $4.00  plus  C.O.D.  postage.  Wear  them  S 
days,  then.  If  you  aren’t  more  than  satisfied  return  for 
refund  of  purchase  price.  If  you  remit  with  your  order, 
we  ship  prepaid,  same  guarantee.  Order  from: 


PRECISION  OPTICAL,  Inc. 

Dept.  449-M  Rochelle,  III. 


Horsey 

Christmas 

Cards 

• 

8  Lovely 
Designs 

• 

only  $1.00 


Eight  charming  horsey  folders  for  your  Christmas 
Greetings  to  horseman  friends.  Horses  in  each 
distinctive  drawing  by  famous  horse  artists  in¬ 
cluding  C.  W.  Anderson  and  Alan  Brewer. 
Eight  folders  with  matching  envelopes  only  $1.00, 
or  25  folders  in  nine  different  designs  only 
$2.95.  I  pay  postage.  Money  back  if  not  de¬ 
lighted. 

"Ziffle  joe”  wiesenfeld  CO. 

DEPT.  M-2S  BALTIMORE  I,  MO. 


ECONOMY  WITH  COMPLETE  COMFORT 


BURN  WOOD 

THE 

RIGHT  WAY 


VETERINARY 

PRODUCTS 

DIRECT  to  YOU 


OWN  AN  AUTOMATIC 


RITEWAY 

COMPLETE  COMBUSTION 

HOME  FURNACE 

For  HOT  AIR.  STEAM, 
or  HOT  WATER. 

Write  for  free  literature 


RITEWAY  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Box  6C  Harrisonburg,  Va. 


All  the  latest  effective  treatments 
employed  by  leading  veterinarians 
and  herdsmen.  Discounts  available 
on  quantity  shipments. 

Write  today  for  your  FREE 
Veterinary  Catalog. 


ANCHOR  SERUM  CO.odnd.inc. 

NEW  JERSEY  BRANCH 

P.  O.  Box  464-A  CAMDEN  1,  N.  J. 


—  NEW  CALF  FEEDER  — 
NURS-A-CALF  comes  closest  to  nature’s 
way — Durable  soft  plastic  bag,  scientifi¬ 
cally  designed  nipple.  Calves  can  be 
weaned  at  3  days,  marketed  14  days 
sooner,  30%  heavier.  Eliminates  scours, 
bloating.  Hangs  anywher  at  proper  height. 
Easy  to  clean.  Thousands  in  use.  Guaran¬ 
teed.  Ask  your  dealer,  or  write  — 

R.  KUSS  &  COMPANY, 

DEPT.  8,  FINDLAY,  OHIO 


PATENTS 


Write  for  Information  or 
what  steps  an  inventor  should 
take  to  iieure  a  patent. 


PATRICK  D.  BEAVERS 

942  Columbian  Bldg..  Washington  1.  D.  C. 


BUY  WHOLESALE 

Appliances,  tools,  housewares,  sporting  goods,  watches, 
etc.  Save  up  to  40%  on  your  own  purchases.  Resell  at 
a  profit.  Send  postcard  for  free  catalog  and  wholesale 
pricelist.  Brand  Names,  Dept.  B.  Tonawanda,  N..Y. 

- SELL  LARKIN  PRODUCTS.  EARN  CASH  - 

Famous  toiletries,  household  supplies,  etc. 

No  Investment.  Write  for  Catalog. 

LARKIN  CO.,  DEPT.  RN,  BUFFALO  10,  N.  Y. 
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Wheat  in  the  World 

The  United  States  wheat  crop  will 
be  about  three  per  cent  smaller  this 
year  than  last,  and  Canada’s,  planted 
on  1.4  million  fewer  acres  than  in 
1956,  will  probably  also  be  reduced. 
But,  in  France,  where  weather  has 
been  good  and  acreage  large,  produc¬ 
tion  at  395  million  bushels  is  re¬ 
cord-high;  Spain  and  Portugal  have 
outstanding  crops,  too.  Meanwhile, 
world  trade  of  the  1956  and  previ¬ 
ous  crops  continues  very  active;  its 
expected  annual  1.2-billion-bushel 
volume  would  be  greatest  in  history. 
United  States’  wheat  exports  come  to 
about  535  million  bushels,  in  com¬ 
parison  to  346  million  a  year  earlier. 
Canada’s  total  270  million  bushels, 
however,  down  19  million  bushels 
from  1955-56.  Australia’s  at  125  mil¬ 
lion  bushels  are  up  23  million,  but 
Argentina’s  at  95  million  bushels  are 
down  about  20  million.  Exports  from 
other  wheat  countries  total  some  185 
million  bushels;  Russia  accounts  for 
much  of  this  .World-wide  wheat  trade 
is  29  per  cent  above  the  average 
of  post-war  years. 

According  to  the  International 
Federation  of  Agricultural  Produc¬ 
ers,  the  government  of  Uruguay, 
S.  A.,  has  raised  its  wheat  price  sup¬ 
port  to  the  equivalent  of  $3.04  per 
bushel,  53  cents  more  than  a  year 
ago.  Uruguayan  farmers  also  receive 
a  wheat  acreage  subsidy.  In  New 
Zealand,  where  the  govei'nment  pre¬ 
fers  that  farmers  raise  more  live¬ 
stock  feed  than  food  grains  — and  im¬ 
port  the  latter  —  the  guaranteed 
price  for  regular  wheat  is  only  $1.59 
per  bushel.  As  a  result  of  the  live¬ 
stock-preference  policy,  New  Zealand 
wheat  production  is  going  down.  In 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  guaranteed 
minimum  price  for  wheat  for  1957- 
58  is  $2.14  per  bushel,  13  cents  below 
a  year  ago;  the  English  Government 
also  prefers  that  more  livestock  feed 
be  grown.  In  Spain,  however,  the 
Government  has  raised  the  wheat 
support  price  to  $3.16  per  bushel, 
31  cents  more  than  the  current  price. 

New  York's  1957  AnHer- 
less  Deer  Day;  Dec.  3 

More  deer  should  be  taken  in  New 
York  this  Fall  than  heretofore  in 
history,  according  to  Sharon  J. 
Mauhs,  Commissioner  of  Conserva¬ 
tion.  Deer  herds  throughout  the  en¬ 
tire  State  are  at  record  or  near¬ 
record  levels.  In  the  Adirondacks 
(Northern  Hunting  Zone),  they 


have  built  to  an  all-time  high.  In 
the  Catskills  and  eastern  counties, 
the  population  has  increased  great¬ 
ly,  too,  particularly  along  the  Hud¬ 
son  River  and  in  southerly  areas.  In 
the  central  and  western  parts  of  the 
State,  despite  an  area-wide  antler¬ 
less  day  a  year  ago,  numbers  are  also 
high.  The  regular  buck  season  in  the 
State  opens  November  18,  except  in 
the  Adirondacks.  where  it  opens 
October  25.  The  long-bow  season  in 
Westchester  County,  where  deer  are 
causing  great  damage  to  orchards 
and  gardens,  begins  Nov.  15  and,  due 
to  1957  legislation  in  response  to 
deer  depredations,  will  continue 
through  Dec.  31. 

The  high  deer  population  through¬ 
out  the  State  foretells  a  high  take 
anyway  this  Fall,  but  added  to  it 
toward  a  successful  gunning  season 
is  the  one-day  deer-of-either-sex 
“season”  on  December  3.  On  this  last 
day  of  the  1957  big-game  season,  gun¬ 
ners  who  have  not  previously  taken 
a  deer  during  the  period  may  legally 
take  either  a  buck  or  a  doe  in  any 
area  of  the  State  except  Westchester, 
Montgomery,  Nassau,  and  Suffolk 
Counties,  certain  areas  around  the 
cities  of  Rochester,  Buffalo,  and  Al¬ 
bany,  and  New  York  City.  State  law 
allows  the  taking  of  deer  only  by 
long-bow  in  Westchester  County,  so 
the  antlerless  day  there  must  be 
only  with  bow  and  arrow.  In  only 
Putnam,  Sullivan,  and  Ulster  Coun¬ 
ties  will  a  special  50-cent  license  be 
required  in  addition  to  the  regular 
big-game  license. 


He  who  is  firmly  seated  in  au¬ 
thority  soon  learns  to  think  security, 
and  not  progress,  the  highest  lesson 
of  statecraft.  —  James  Russell 
Lowell. 
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Leghorn  Hen  Lays  362 
Eggs  in  365  Days 

Meg  O’  Day,  the  White  Leghorn 
hen  entered  in  the  Hunterdon  Coun¬ 
ty,  N.  J.,  Egg  Laying  Contest  by 
Stern  Brothers  Hatchery,  So.  Vine- 
land,  N.  J.,  has  completed  her  year 
of  lay  with  a  total  of  362  Large  eggs. 
According  to  C.  S.  Platt,  head  of  N.  J. 
College  of  Agriculture’s  poultry  de¬ 
partment,  the  production  is  a  world’s 
record. 

The  four-pound  bird  laid  an  egg  a 
day  for  her  first  284  days  on  test; 
atmospheric  temperatures  during  the 
year  ranged  from  11  degrees  below 
to  104  degrees  above  zero. 

A  Barred  Plymouth  Rock  is  re¬ 
ported  to  have  laid  358  eggs  in  365 
days  at  the  University  of  Saskatche¬ 
wan  in  Saskatoon,  Canada,  back  in 
1929.  At  the  Western  New  York  Lay¬ 
ing  Test  in  Stafford  during  the  1942- 
43  contest,  a  Rhode  Island  Red  own¬ 
ed  by  E.  B.  Parmenter,  Franklin, 
Mass.,  also  turned  out  358  eggs  dur¬ 
ing  the  year. 

The  regular  laying-test  year  is  for 
50  weeks,  but  Meg’s  production  was 
observed  and  recorded  for  the  full 
52  weeks  so  as  to  put  it  on  par  with 
other  claimants’  to  the  world’s  laying 
mark.  During  the  year,  she  produced 
eggs  equal  to  about  10  times  her  own 
body  weight. 


Where  Biddy  Stole  the 
Show 

Something  different  in  an  egg- 
laying  contest  was  held  this  year  at 
the  Butler  Farm  Show  in  Butler, 
Penna.  Ten  laying  cages,  each  with 
five  birds,  were  placed  in  the  poultry 
exhibition  tent,  and  the  only  things 
that  counted  for  them  were  the  eggs 
that  were  laid  at  the  show.  Counted, 
graded,  cooled  and  exhibited,  they 
became  the  basis  on  which  the  win¬ 
ning  birds  were  judged.  Quality  of 
the  eggs  was  as  much  a  criteria  of 
excellence  as  was  quantity. 

A  local  hatchery  also  exhibited 
birds,  but  in  their  introduction, 
rather  than  production,  to  the 
world.  In  a  glass  incubator,  the  little 
chicks  were  viewed  with  wonder  and 
pleasure. 

Neither  of  these  good  poultry  ex¬ 
hibits  was  expensive,  but  the  pub¬ 
lic’s  interest  in  them  was  great.  Of 
the  thousands  of  people  at  the  show, 
at  least  75  per  cent  stopped  in  to  say 
“hello”  to  both  biddies  and  chicks. 
Some  of  the  city  spectators  may  have 
had  their  appetites  for  eggs  whetted; 
at  least  they’ll  know  now  that  the 
creation  of  eggs  does  not  take  place 
in  a  dozen-unit  carton.  Biddy  and  the 
chicks  sure  stole  the  Butler  Farm 
Show.  It’s  good  for  the  poultry 
world  they  did.  D.  E.  Hoffman,  Sr. 


BUSINESS  BITS 


Control  of  Farm-Pond  Pests  — 
Once  a  farm  pond  is  built,  it  has  to 
be  maintained  in  sound  condition, 
and,  to  make  it  most  valuable,  its 
contents  have  to  be  kept  free  of 
pests.  Weeds,  algae,  leeches,  snails 
and  minute  animal  parasites  can 
make  a  pond  more  of  a  pain  than  a 
pleasure.  But  there  are  means  of 
controlling  pond  pests,  and  copper 
sulfate  is  one  of  the  most  economical, 
safe  and  effective  ones.  Applied 
properly,  it  will  free  a  pond  of  weeds, 
and  keep  it  free;  and  it  will  not  harm 
fish  or  livestock.  Phelps  Dodge  has 
published  an  informative  illustrated 
booklet  on  the  use  of  copper  sul¬ 
phate  in  controlling  pond  pests.  Its 
instructions  are  clear  and  precise, 
and  its  message  is  extremely  practi¬ 
cal.  Full-color  illustrations  make  the 
job  of  keeping  the  farm  pond  clear 
seem  most  worthwhile  and  altogether 
wise.  Copies  of  this  excellent  booklet 
are  available  free  of  charge  from 
Phelps  Dodge  Refining  Corp.,  300 
Park  Ave.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 


For  a  Quiet  Home  —  In  these  mod¬ 
ern  days  of  power  appliances  in  the 
household,  of  television,  radio  and 
record  players,  and  of  increasing 
numbers  of  children  per  family,  the 
noise  level  of  even  a  country  home 
may  be  distractingly  high.  When  it 
is,  installation  of  sound-proofing 
ceiling  boards  may  serve  well  in 
maintaining  ability  both  to  communi¬ 
cate  and  to  concentrate.  Moreover, 
for  ceilings  that  are  cracked,  un¬ 
sightly  and  unserviceable,  the  new 
installation  would  also  spruce  up  the 
home’s  interior.  A  full  description  of 
the  sound-proofing  and  decorative 
ceiling  boards,  plus  complete  instruc¬ 
tions  on  their  installation,  is  avail¬ 
able  in  Armstrong  Cork  Co.’s  book¬ 
let,  “Quiet  Your  Home.”  Copies  are 
available,  without  charge,  upon  re¬ 
quest  to  Armstrong  Building  Pro¬ 
ducts  Division,  Lancaster,  Penna. 


Salt  for  the  Stock  —  A  most  au- 
thorative  and  informative  booklet  on 
the  use  of  supplemental  salt  for  ani¬ 
mal  nutrition  has  been  made  avail¬ 
able  by  the  Salt  Institute.  In  it,  land- 
grant  college  scientists  discuss  speci¬ 
al  needs  for  salt  by  beef  cattle,  sheep, 
swine,  poultry  and  horses.  All  of  the 
ideas  and  information  contained  are 
the  results  of  someone’s  careful  re¬ 
search  or  observation.  The  state¬ 
ments,  the  graphs  and  the  tables  are 
factual;  they  form  scientific  conclu¬ 
sions  on  which  the  practical  stock- 
man  and  poultryman  can  rely.  Copies 
of  this  valuable  reference  publication 
are  available  without  charge  upon  re¬ 
quest  to  The  Salt  Institute,  33  No. 
LaSalle  St.,  Chicago  2,  Ill. 


Tattoo  All  Puppies! 

It  was  with  a  lot  of  interest  that 
I  read  the  article,  “Why  Dogs  Are 
Stolen”,  in  the  Sept.  21  issue  of  The 
Rural  New  Yorker.  Why  not  tattoo 
pups  when  they  are  born  like  they 
do  goat  kids?  The  numbers  and  let¬ 
ters  can  be  clearly  seen  in  the  ear 
for  positive  identification.  We  have 
three  shepherds  and  two  huskies,  and 
we  want  to  lose  none  to  any  labora¬ 
tory!  MRS  f.  v.  w. 


Milwaukee  Tool  &  Equip.  Co. 

This  stock  watering  cup  of  stainless 
steel  is  said  to  withstand  all  barn 
conditions  for  “years  and  years.” 
Non-siphoning,  its  valve  action  is 
claimed  to  be  both  simple  and 
dependable. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Better  Future  for  Poultrymen  ? 


A  poultry  future  patterned  after 
the  immediate  poultry  past  is  not 
consistent  with  the  world  around  us. 
These  of  us  who  find  resources 
drained  and  outlook  dimmed  as  even 
our  status  as  farmers  is  reduced  to 
serfdom  cannot  help  but  challenge 
the  situation.  There  must  be  hope 
that  we  can  somehow  achieve  the 
success  in  life  we  envisioned  as  we 
entered  the  poultry  industry. 

Bound  by  ownership  of  capital  in¬ 
vestment  that  can  be  liquidated  for 
only  a  fraction  of  its  true  value,  by 
the  years  of  work  it  took  to  develop 
the  farm,  and  by  indebtedness,  we 
cannot  give  up.  But  enthusiasm 
drains  as  we  see  others,  free  of  long 
hours  and  the  responsibility  of  run¬ 
ning  and  keeping  up  a  farm,  not  at  all 
concerned  with  the  ever-changing 
pi’ices  that  so  vitally  affect  the  poul¬ 
try  farmers’  income.  We  view  our 
neighbors  with  considerable,  not  un¬ 
reasonable,  envy. 

“We  Must  Control  Production” 

Much  has  been  said  as  to  what  lies 
behind  our  troubles — under-consump¬ 
tion,  too  much  credit,  government 
programs.  There  are  many  reasons, 
but  all  lead  back  to  over-production. 
It  is  commonly  thought  that  some 
control  would  be  good  for  the  indus¬ 
try,  but  it  has  been  difficult  to  say 
where  and  how\  Generally,  we  have 
said  “no”  to  government  controls, 
“yes,  maybe”  to  self-imposed  controls. 
The  majority  is  apparently  against 
all  controls,  however.  But  are  we  so 
stubborn  and  close-minded  as  not  to 
examine  our  condition  once  more? 
Controls,  as  we  know  them  applied 
to  basic  crops,  are  not  working,  but 
there  are  reasons.  I,  too,  would  pre¬ 
fer  the  days  of  the  past  when  prices 
never  seemed  to  stay  too  low  too 
long,  when  the  last  six  months  of 
every  year  meant  higher  poultry 
and  egg  prices.  Not  every  year  was 
good,  but  none  was  a  killer. 

Today,  the  poultry  business  is  gi¬ 
gantic;  it  is  on  a  true  commercial 
scale.  Volume  and  efficiency  are  the 
watchwords.  But  for  all  the  pi’ogress 
we  have  made  in  production,  we  seem 
to  get  less  and  less  in  return.  Tech¬ 
nical  know-how  is  efficiently  produc¬ 
ing  us  straight  into  bankruptcy.  How 
can  costs  be  cut  when  prices  of  what 
we  buy  continue  to  go  up,  mainly 
because  our  city  neighbors  are  hav¬ 
ing  it  so  good?  Taxes  are  up,  ma¬ 
chinery  and  equipment  costs  are  up, 
farm  help  is  up,  replacement  chicks 
are  up.  Our  personal  costs  of  living 
are  up,  too.  It  all  adds  up  to  a  new 
poultry  economy.  Does  it  make  sense 
to  increase  our  output  forever?  There 
is  an  historic  law  of  supply  and  de¬ 
mand  and  there  is  also  a  law  of  dim¬ 
inishing  returns.  We  are  too  com¬ 
petitive;  we  produce  too  much. 
Competition  on  the  basis  of  price 
alone  would  bankrupt  any  business. 
The  big  businesses  of  today  com¬ 
pete  not  on  price  cutting,  but  on  ad¬ 
vertising  based  on  convincing  custom¬ 
ers  of  their  product’s  superiority 
over  another.  Production  is  adjusted 


to  sales,  and  price  is  set  at  a  profit¬ 
able  level.  A  price  war  like  the  poul¬ 
try  business  carries  on  is  ruinous. 

“And  We  Must  Have  a  Fair  Price” 

Just  as  every  product  has  its  price 
and  every  seiwice  has  its  price,  so 
should  every  man  have  his  price.  We 
must  have  a  return  commensurate 
with  our  efforts  as  farm  operators. 
Let  us  place  a  true  value  on  our 
services  and  take  a  realistic  view  of 
costs,  including  investment  and  de¬ 
preciation  and  other  non-cash  items. 
We  are  business  men;  we  are  labor¬ 
ers  and  investors,  too.  We  are  worthy 
of  our  time,  our  management,  our 
work  and  our  risks. 

Further  thought  must  be  given  to 
limiting  this  senseless  expansion. 
Through  the  years,  ever-increasing 
goals  of  efficiency  in  units  per  man 
have  been  laid  down.  Breeding  has 
made  birds  more  productive.  Disease 
research  has  lessened  losses.  Bulk 
feed  and  automatic  feeders  and 
waterers  were  supposed  to  ease  our 
work  load.  But  where  are  either 
shorter  hours  or  longer  returns? 

Existing  Co-ops  Can  Do  the  Job 

Unless  we  do  some  planning  and 
use  common  sense,  we  are  facing  more 
years  of  wild  price  cycles,  or  a  con¬ 
tinuous  depression.  We  need  decent 
prices  first,  then  volume  as  the  mar¬ 
ket  dictates.  Let’s  have  a  life  that 
has  some  meaning,  some  enjoyment, 
some  freedom  from  worry,  and  a 
chance  to  reap  the  satisfaction  of 
being  in  an  industry  we  can  be  proud 
of.  Let  us  do  something  now,  before 
it  is  too  late. 

It  is  not  impossible;  many  co¬ 
operatives  are  farmer-controlled.  We 
do  not  need  100  per  cent  cooperation. 
As  big  suppliers  set  higher  prices, 
small  suppliers  would,  too.  No  one 
could  guarantee  a  given  price,  but 
price  fluctuations  could  be  confined 
to  an  acceptable  range  consonant 
with  sensible  supply.  We  must  prac¬ 
tice  self-restraint.  Is  it  not  better  to 
produce  a  little  less  at  a  fair  return 
than  to  work  harder  and  produce 
more  for  an  even  smaller  return? 
Extreme  rugged  individualism  may  be 
a  thing  of  the  past;  we  need  to  co¬ 
operate.  Marketing  agreements  with 
enforced  compliance  hold  promise 
of  salvation. 

Instead  of  using  our  organizations 
to  hear  more  and  more  of  how  to 
produce  more  and  more,  let’s  discuss 
marketing  cur  products  at  a  fair 
profit.  Let  the  great  organizations 
which  have  given  us  cooperative  buy¬ 
ing  power  do  some  cooperative  mar¬ 
keting.  Let  NEPPCO  devote  efforts 
in  this  direction.  Let’s  follow  the 
progress  of  New  Hampshire’s  Self- 
Help  Plan  started  by  Joseph 
Fletcher,  and  let  us  augment  it  with 
more  real  thinking.  United,  we  have 
unlimited  power.  Let’s  use  it  to  shore 
up  our  falling  poultry  economy. 

Remember:  too  soon  old,  too  late 
smart.  Elliot  V.  Schubert 

Massachusetts 


New  Jersey  College  of  Agriculture’s  solar  poultry  house  is  quite  different 
from  Pennsylvania’s  original.  Its  front  elevation  is  slanted,  and  it  employs 
plastic  film  instead  of  insulation  glass  for  light.  Last  Winter,  the  experi¬ 


mental  setup  above  actually  provided  “ more  heat  than  was  needed.” 

October  19,  1957 


Breeders.  Favor  Feeds  in 
50-Ib.  Multiwall  Paper  Sacks 


"We  use  more  than  120  car- 
loads  of  formula  feeds  a  year,  all 
purchased  in  50-lb.  multiwall 
paper  sacks.  We  like  them.  They 
allow  flexibility  in  feeding  pro¬ 
grams — we  can  add  a  high  anti¬ 
biotic  feed  easily — exact  amounts 
can  be  fed — feeders  are  not  over¬ 
filled —  sacks  are  completely 
emptied.  We  have  fewer  torn 
bags,  less  loss.  Feed  stays  fresher 
in  paper,  vitamins  and  nutrients 
are  protected;  there’s  no  damage 
from  dampness  even  from  a 
shower  while  feeding.”  Paul  G. 
Thomas,  Southeastern  Turkey 
Ranch,  Sumter,  S.  C.  ( 18,000 
Broadwhite  turkey  breeders,  500 
beef  cattle.) 


"Hascal  Martin’s  feeding  beat 
is  a  312-ft.  house  with  2900 
breeders  in  24  trap  nest  pens. 
He  swears  by  the  convenience 
of  50-lb.  multiwall  paper  sacks. 
The  protection  of  freshness  and 
nutritional  potency,  and  the  fact 
that  disposal  of  these  bags  helps 
prevent  spread  of  disease,  were 
factors  in  Honeggers’  decision  to 
switch  to  paper  packaging.” 
Harold  G.  Dickey,  Honeggers’  & 
Co.,  Inc.,  Fairbury,  III.  ( Cham¬ 
pion  breeder  hens,  600-acre 
Honegger  Research  Farm ,  For¬ 
rest,  III). 

Case  histories  courtesy  of  Paper 
Shipping  Sack  Manufacturers’ 
Association,  370  Lexington  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


KNOW  WHAT’S  IN  YOUR  FORMULA  FEED!  A  multiwall  sock 
tells  in  a  minute  by  the  label  and  tag  exactly  what’s  in  it. 


Babcock’s  New  Advance  Order  Dis¬ 
count  is  now  in  effect.  Please  write 
and  tell  us  how  many  chicks  you 
want  and  when  you  want  them. 

We’ll  book  your  order  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  new  money  saving 
advance  order  discount.  Also,  we’ll 
mail  you  our  new  catalog. 

Sincerely,  MONROE  C.  BABCOCK 
BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM,  INC., 
BOX  286- R,  ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 


White  Leghorn  Pullets 

5000  MARCH,  APRIL  and-  MAY  HATCHED 
ALL  FROM  OUR  OWN  STOCK. 

LAYERS  OF  LARGE  WHITE  EGGS 
RANGE  RAISED  AND  PERFECTLY  HEALTHY 

Brookside  Poultry  Farm 

E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop., 

BOX  R, _ SERGEANTSVILLE,  N.  J. 

30  DAY  SPECIAL  —  Blood-tested  Chicks.  All 
Heavies,  Rocks,  Reds,  Crosses:  $6.50-100;  $12-200. 
Heavy  Leghorn  Broiler  cockerels  $2.00-100.  Ship  at 
once  C.O.D.  Klines  Poultry  Farmf  Strausstown,  Pa. 
PEAFOWL:  BLUE,  WHITE,  BLACK  SHOULDERED 
1957  Pairs  $25;  1956  Pairs  $35;  1955  Pairs  $45. 

A.  H.  CHAMBERS,  Maple  Lane  Farms,  Kingston,  N.Y. 


1080  EGGS  IN  EVERY  HEN.  Why  not  learn  the  big 
secret  and  keep  LAYERS  nearly  5  years?  Get  free 
bulletin.  SINE,  RN-7.  QUAKERTOWN,  PA. 


HUBBARD  FARMS 

K-137 

KimiMjCWKS 

BRED  FOR 

COMMERCIAL 

PRODUCTION 


Based  on  a  total  of  410  pullets  at  one 
week  of  age,  Kimberchiks  (including 
the  K-137  strain  cross)  have  a 

FIVE  YEAR  AVERAGE 


in  the  most  recent  California  Ran¬ 
dom  Sample  Laying  Tests  of 


250  EGGS  per  hen 

$5.00  INCOME  over  feed  cost  per  bird. 
90.7%  LIVABILITY  to  about  18 
months.  Other  characteristics  that 
make  the  K-137  such  a  popular  bird 
with  commercial  egg  producers  are 

•  LARGE  SIZE  OF  EARLY  EGGS 

•  HIGH  %  OF  FIRM  ALBUMEN 

•  GOOD  FEED  CONVERSION 

•  MATURE  BODY  WEIGHT  OF  4'/4  TO  4</2  LBS. 

•  DOES  WELL  IN  CAGES  OR  ON  THE  FLOOR 

•  RELATIVELY  GOOD  RESISTANCE  TO  LEUCOSIS 

Special  Low  Fall  Prices 

FREE:  Write  or  call  for  new  free 
literature,  plus  special  low  Fall  prices 
and  open  dates.  Address  Box  12-K. 


\ 

dl 

FARMS 

V 


order  direct  from 

HUBBARD  FARMS 


Lancaster,  Pa.  •  Walpole,  N.  H.  •  Statesville,  N.  C. 


Opportunity  tor  Middle-Aged  Man 

We  need  a  few  reliable  men  to  act  as  our  sales 
representative  in  their  neighborhood  and  take  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  We  allow  a 
liberal  commission  on  both  new  and  renewal  orders 
and  any  man  who  enjoys  meeting  people  will  find 
the  work  both  pleasant  and  profitable. 

The  men  selected  will  be  given  an  exclusive 
territory  near  their  home  and  will  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  develop  a  permanent  business  and  a 
steady  income.  No  experience  or  investment  of  any 
kind  is  required  but  must  have  a  car  and  be  able 
to  furnish  satisfactory  references.  For  further 
details  write  — 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER, 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  West  30th  Street  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
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"We  feel  more  secure  doing  business 
with  a  farmer-owned  organization" 


LOW 


say  Robert  and  Ernest  Simpkins, 
YardviMe,  New  Jersey 

Robert  and  Ernest  Simpkins  operate  430  acres 
at  Yardville,  N.  J.,  and  have  130  head  of  Hol- 
steins  and  Guernseys.  They  also  raise  about 
1400  turkeys  yearly,  many  of  which  are  sold 
retail  at  their  farm. 

Bob  and  Ernie  say  "We  have  been  NFLA 
members  for  many  years.  The  local  association 
and  the  Land  Bank  have  helped  us  weather  a 
TB  outbreak  in  our  herd  and  a  fire  which 
destroyed  17  heifers  and  a  barn.” 

For  full  information  on  Cooperative  Farm  Credit  Loans  — 
see  your  local  association  or  write: 

Dept.  R-92,  310  State  Street,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Cooperative  Farm  Credit 


How  long  since  you 
baked  a  real  cake? 


Such  SAFE  Comfort  for 

Reducible  Inguinal 

RUPTURE! 

Rupture-Gard  makes 

?ou  more  comfortable 
wo  ways  —  In  body, 
because  no  cruel  pres¬ 
sure  grips  and  binds 
you — In  mind,  because 
rupture  feels  so  safely 
.supported!  Rupture- 
Gard  Is  suspended  from 
the  waist.  Double  pad  of 
firm  molded  foam  rubber 
holds  rupture  like  a  pair 
of  hands  —  moves  with 
body,  no  matter  how  sharply  you  move.  Wash¬ 
able:  adjustable  as  trouser-belt.  30-day  trial* 
money-back  guarantee.  Order  today — J9.9S 
postpaid — Just  giye  waist  measure  ,  „  , 

THE  KINLEN  CO.,  Dept.  .BY- 1 07  W 
809  Wyandotte,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


BOOK  MANUSCRIPTS 

CONSIDERED 

by  cooperative  publisher  who  offers  authors 
early  publication,  higher  royalty,  national 
distribution,  and  beautifully  designed  books. 
All  subjects  welcomed.  Write,  or  send 
your  MS  directly. 

GREENWICH  BOOK  PUBLISHERS,  INC. 
Atten.:  MR.  WITHERS,  489  FIFTH  AVE. 
NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 


Quick  mixes  are  a  convenience 
to  a  woman-in-a-hurry,  but  they 
can't  produce  the  deliciously 
rich,  fine-textured,  flavorful  cake 
you  create  yourself.  Yes,  cake 
making  is  an  art,  and  a  satisfy¬ 
ing  one.  Make 
a  real  cake 


again,  soon. 
And  for  good¬ 
ness  sake,  use 
Davis  double- 
acting  Baking 
Powder.  Send 
for  FREE  Rec¬ 
ipe  Book. 

R.  3  Davis  Co. 

Hoboken 
New  Jersey 
Dept.  RNY 


SEND  A  FRIEND  A  TRIAL  SUBSCRIPTION 
TO  THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


months 


for  25c 


Friend's  Name 


R-F.D . Box  . Street  ... 

Post  Office . State 


Your  Name  . 

Address  . . . 

(We  will  send  a  gift  card  bearing  your  name,  ) 
THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER,  NEW  YORK  1,  N.  Y. 


I  paid  a  $10  deposit  on  a  combi¬ 
nation  offer  of  refrigerator  and  free 
washing  machine.  They  have  not 
credited  me  with  the  amount  offered 
on  my  old  appliances.  Can  I  get  my 
deposit  back?  h.  g. 

New  York 

The  concern  advertised  an  expen¬ 
sive  refrigerator  with  a  free  washing 
machine.  They  did  not  state  that  the 
“free”  washing  machine  would  be 
paid  for  by  the  allowance  on  the  old 
equipment,  nor  that  people  without 
something  to  “turn  in”  would  be 
charged  $20  more.  The  concern 
claims  this  was  explained  fully  and 
refuses  to  refund  the  deposit.  Be 
sure  to  know  exactly  what  you  are 
paying  for,  and  compare  prices  be¬ 
fore  paying  any  deposit  or  signing  a 
contract. 

Here  is  a  clipping  about  a  spray 
painting  racket  operating  here  in 
Ohio  for  the  past  few  weeks.  One 
of  the  outfits  came  to  my  farm  and 
wanted  to  paint  the  roofs  of  my 
buildings.  When  I  asked  where  he 
was  from,  he  said  Findlay,  Ohio.  He 
told  the  driver  he  was  going  to  give 
a  sample  test  and  estimate,  and  to 
take  out  the  ladders  and  hose.  I 
noticed  they  did  not  have  a  license 
plate  on  the  front  and  asked  where 
it  was.  He  said  they  were  from  near¬ 
by  and  did  not  have  any.  I  walked 
to  the  rear  of  the  truck  and  found  it 
carried  a  South  Carolina  plate.  He 
evidently  got  suspicious  and  ordered 
the  men  to  roll  up  the  hose  and  put 
the  ladder  on  the  truck.  Then  they 
left.  a.  j.  u. 

Ohio 

Another  report  on  “The  Terrible 
Williamsons”  appeared  in  the  Lima, 
Ohio,  News.  It  states  that  John  Mack 
identified  himself  as  a  son-in-law  of 
the  Williamsons.  He  accepted  a  check 
for  $300  and  returned  later  for  the 
additional  $200,  which  was  refused, 
as  the  paint  was  already  flaking  off. 
He  and  others  were  arrested,  but 
only  Mack  was  held  for  trial.  He  was 
released  on  $2,500  cash  bond  about 
midnight,  and  ordered  to  appear  in 
court  the  following  day  in  Lima,  Ohio, 
During  the  night  the  family  moved 
21  trucks  and  trailers  and  slipped  out 
of  the  area.  Their  bond  has  been  re¬ 
voked.  Beware  of  itinerant  painters 
and  sales  people.  If  they  are  not  from 
your  area,  but  say  they  are,  look  out. 
It  is  always  wise  to  check  automobile 
licenses.  A.  J.  U.  saved  himself  worry 
by  questioning  carefully  and  refus¬ 
ing  to  deal  with  them  when  the  re¬ 
plies  were  not  satisfactory. 

On  March  24  we  ordered  several 
bushes  from  Spurgeon  Pickering  in 
Biloxi,  Miss.  We  have  not  received 
our  order,  nor  have  we  received  a 
refund  of  the  $12  paid.  h.  m.  h. 

New  Jersey 

We  received  a  refund  a  few  days 
after  I  wrote  you  concerning  this 
matter.  Thank  you  very  much  for  the 
interest  you  have  taken  in  this 
matter.  h.  m.  h. 

We  were  glad  to  be  of  help. 
Spurgeon  Pickering  is  to  have  a  hear¬ 
ing  before  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  on  “Mondo  Grass.”  Accord¬ 
ing  to  tht  F.  T.  C.  complaint,  “Mon¬ 
do”  is  not  a  grass  but  is  the  plant, 
“Ophiopogon  Japonicus.”  “It  will  not 
make  a  lawn  or  stand  traffic  or  heavy 
freezing;  nor  does  it  maintain  lawn 
height,  form  sod,  or  remain  ever¬ 
green  the  year  round.”  The  com¬ 
plaint  also  charges  that  it  is  not 
drought  -  tolerant.  Therefore,  the 
F.  T.  C.  charges  that  the  advertising 
of  this  firm  deceives  the  public  and 
unfairly  diverts  trade  from  competi¬ 
tors  in  violation  of  the  F.  T.  C.  act. 
Mr.  Pickering  was  granted  30  days  in 
which  to  file  an  answer  to  the  com¬ 
plaint. 


I  have  a  certificate  for  500  shares 
of  the  capital  stock  of  Goldfield  Peer¬ 
less  Mining  Company,  Inc.,  organized 
under  the  laws  of  Arizona,  dated 
September  20,  1907.  The  address  on 
the  seal  is  given  as  Denver,  Colorado. 
Shares  are  shown  as  $1.00  par  value 
each.  Could  you  tell  me  whether  this 
certificate  is  now,  or  was  ever  worth 
more  than  the  paper  and  ink  used 
to  make  it?  r.  f.  g. 

Pennsylvania 

The  company  failed  to  file  annual 
reports  and  pay  annual  registration 
fees  as  provided  by  law.  We  under¬ 
stand  their  charter  was  withdrawn 
after  the  25-year  statutory  period. 
We  have  no  record  of  success  in 
the  venture. 

I  have  noticed  several  inquiries 
from  persons  wishing  to  address 
envelopes  at  home  and  would  suggest 
this.  Try  the  nearest  large  office, 
commercial  bank  or  insurance  compa¬ 
ny,  particularly  those  that  write  their 
own  policies.  Many  offices  of  this 
kind  give  out  different  kinds  of  home 
typing.  They  might  even  lend  you  a 
typewriter,  or  aid  you  in  buying  a 
used  one,  and  help  familiarize  you 
with  their  work.  In  the  Philadelphia 
area  there  are  many  large  offices, 
and  attorneys  who  would  be  glad  to 
get  such  help.  r.  m.  h. 

Pennsylvania 

This  is  a  helpful  suggestion.  Many 
people  are  not  in  sections  where 
there  are  large  concerns,  but  they 
may  be  able  to  make  connections  in 
nearby  towns  or  with  businesses 
that  would  have  work  they  could 
give  out.  In  applying  for  work  of 
this  kind,  be  sure  your  samples  are 
neatly  typed.  This  sort  of  work  will 
only  help  homeworkers  who  are 
trained  typists. 

We  never  miss  reading  Publisher’s 
Desk.  Any  advertisement  reads 
differently  since  you  expose  catches 
in  so  many.  This  advertisement  for 
Lincoln  Head  pennies  appears  in  a 
number  of  magazines  and  each  time 
we  read  it  we  wonder  if  there  is  a 
catch  to  it.  They  sell  an  album  that 
will  hold  59  Lincoln  Head  pennies. 
Then  they  propose  to  pay  $16  for 
the  completed  album.  g.  e.  p. 

Pennsylvania 

The  Treasury  Department  started 
issuing  Lincoln  Head  pennies  in 
1909.  There  have  been  three  different 
issues  each  year  until  1955,  and  two 
a  year  since  then.  Some  of  these 
coins  are  in  short  supply,  and  there¬ 
fore  worth  quite  a  bit.  If  any  rare 
ones  are  included  in  your  59  asked 
for  by  this  company,  the  total  collec¬ 
tion  would  be  worth  more  than  the 
$16  offered.  Coin  books  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  for  35  cents.  One  contains 
spaces  for  the  pennies  from  1909  to 
1940.  Another  covers  the  period  from 
1941  to  the  present.  Uncirculated 
coins  are  much  more  valuable  than 
well  worn  ones. 

I  would  like  to  know  if  this  firm 
offering  pre-cut  items  to  sew  at  home 
is  reliable.  They  say  they  will  pay 
$200  monthly.  f.  m. 

New  York 

The  concern  is  one  of  many  which 
offer  to  sell  you  pre-cut  items  to  be 
sewed  at  home  and  returned  to  them. 
In  1956  we  received  some  200  in¬ 
quiries  on  nationally  advertised 
work-at-home  plans.  There  were  at 
least  15  different  plans  reported  dur¬ 
ing  the  year.  We  cannot  emphasize 
strongly  enough  the  need  of  caution. 
Know  all  the  facts  before  sending 
money  to  any  of  these  companies. 

[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk 
Department  must  be  signed  with 
writer’s  full  name  and  address 
given.] 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Subscribers'  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department 
20  cents  per  word,  including  name 
and  address,  each  insertion,  payable 
in  advance.  When  box  number  Is 
used,  add  one  dollar  to  total  cost. 

Dates  of  Issue : 

November  2  closes  October  18 
Nov.  16  closes  Nov.  1 

COPY  MUST  REACH  US  FRIDAY, 
10  A.  IV..  15  DAYS  in  ADVANCE  OF 
DATE  OF  ISSUE. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommo¬ 
dation  of  subscribers,  but  no  display 
advertising  or  advertising  of  a  com¬ 
mercial  nature  (seeds,  plants,  live¬ 
stock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  Wanted:  Attendants,  male  and  female. 

Salary  $3,002  per  year.  Staff  nurses,  $3,832 
per  year.  Annual  salary  increases,  less  main¬ 
tenance  (board,  room,  laundry  $9.79  per  week). 
Five  day,  eight  hour  work  week.  Annual  vaca¬ 
tion  with  pay  Paid  sick  leave.  Life,  accident 
and  health  insurance  and  Social  Security  avail¬ 
able.  Recreation:  bowling,  tennis,  swimming, 
golf.  Opportunities  for  advancement  with 
eventual  retirement  pension.  For  information 
write  Director,  Wassaic  State  School,  Wassaic, 
New  York.  _ _ 

WANTED:  Experienced  dairy  farmer  to  oper¬ 

ate  and  maintain  modern  farm  machinery 
on  large  dairy  farm.  Good  home,  top  salary 
and  working  conditions,  all  usual  privileges. 
Only  an  experienced  man  will  be  considered. 
BOX  2800,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ _ 

COMPETENT  cook,  house  worker;  family 

three:  sleep  in.  Thursday,  Sunday  off.  Good 
salary.  Location  Princeton,  New  Jersey.  BOX 

2803,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ _ 

WANTED:  Young  man  or  boy  for  general 
farm  work.  No  smoking.  Russell  Peters, 
Callicoon,  N.  Y.  _ 

HELP  Wanted:  Female.  Licensed  practical 

nurses.  Male  and  female.  Westchester  County 
home  infirmary.  For  modem  Geriatric  pro¬ 
gram  including  rehabilitation  services.  Start 
$3,220,  increments  to  $4,070.  Differentials:  even¬ 
ings  and  nights.  Retirement  and  Social  Se¬ 
curity,  40  hour  week,  maintenance  available. 
Country  surroundings,  modern  building,  with¬ 
in  easy  access  New  York  City.  Contact  Per¬ 
sonnel  Office,  County  Office  Buildings,  White 
Plains,  N.  Y.  Phone:  WH  9-1300, _ 

HELP  Wanted:  Female.  Registered  nurses. 

Westchester  County  home  infirmary.  For 
modern  Geriatric  program  including  rehabili¬ 
tation  services.  Start  $3,820,  increments  to 
$4,860.  Differentials:  evenings  and  nights.  Re¬ 
tirement  and  Social  Security.  40-hour  week, 
maintenance  available.  Country  surroundings, 
modern  building.  Within  easy  access  New  York 
City.  Contact  Personnel  Office,  County  Office 
Building,  White  Plains,  N.  Y.  Telephone, 

WH  9-1300. _ 

MAINTENANCE  Man:  To  assist  superintendent 
of  hospital, .  several  buildings  on  large  es¬ 
tate  grounds;  permanent  job  for  all-around 
indoor  and  outdoor  man  who  is  sober  and  re¬ 
liable.  Write  particulars  and  salary  desired. 
High  Point  Hospital,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 
(Mrs.  Ethel  Buschmeyer). _ 

FACTORY  help  wanted:  Pleasant  working 
conditions  in  modern  New  Jersey  chemical 
plant.  No  experience  necessary.  Good  pay, 
good  hours,  steady  employment.  Write  or  call 
Rubber  &  Asbestos  Corp.,  225  Belleville  Ave., 
Bloomfield,  New  Jersey. _ _ 

HELP  Wanted:  Middle  aged  woman  to  help 

with  children  and  housework.  Live  in.  Ideal 
home  for  widow.  Good  wages  and  TV.  Write: 
Mrs.  H.  W.  Hemingway,  4  East  St.,  Skaneateles, 
N.  Y.  stating  qualifications. _ 

SINGLE  dependable  assistant  on  poultry  farm. 

Nice  home,  good  board,  salary.  Give  full 
particulars.  Fred  Miller,  Rt.  2,  Coventry, 
Connecticut. _ 

HELP  Wanted:  Man  with  small  family  on 

Guernsey  farm.  Good  machine  milker, 
modern  house  with  extras.  Good  salary. 
Nicholas  Bonnema,  Route  17-A,  Warwick, 
New  York,  Warwick  55-7107. _ 

HELP  Wanted:  Couple,  part  time  work;  sepa- 
rate  small  house.  Farman,  Garrison,  N.  Y. 

IF  you’re  a  person  of  top  ethics,  with  a  lot 

of  “horse  sense”,  willing  to  work  hard,  and 
want  to  get  into  real  estate  as  a  career,  write 
for  test  questions.  New  England  and  New 
York  only,  strictly  commission.  Free  coaching, 
advertising,  supplies.  Four  Effs,  Box  264-RNY, 
Manchester,  N,  H. _ 

COOK,  lovely  home  in  country  near  New 
York.  Separate  apartment  completely  air 
conditioned.  Only  those  interested  in  a  perma¬ 
nent  position  with  security  apply.  BOX  2920, 
Rural  New  Yorker.  _ _ _ 

BIG  dairy  farm  offers  steady  job  for  general 

dairy  farm  work.  $225  a  month,  nice  house, 
milk  and  electricity  free.  Married  or  single 
man.  BOX  2520,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ ____ 

WANTED:  Working  herdsman,  for  dairy  herd 
on  D.H.I.A.  test,  Certified,  Acc.  and  Classi¬ 
fied.  Now  building  up  to  a  registered  Holstein 
herd  on  Canadian  and  N.Y.A.B.C.  lines.  Write 
giving  past  experience.  BOX  2900,  Rural  New 
Yorker.  _ 

HOUSEKEEPER  in  middleaged  couple’s 
country  home  near  Honesdale,  Penna.  Mod¬ 
ern  conveniences.  BOX  2901,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 

WOMAN  desires  single  middleage  man  for 
work  on  small  poultry  farm.  BOX  2902,  Rural 
New  Yorker.  _ 

DAIRY  farm  worker,  married,  references.  $300 
if  qualified,  modern  dwelling,  milk.  Near 
Poughkeepsie.  BOX  2913,  Rural  New  Yorker. 
HOUSEKEEPER  and  Cook:  Sober  reliable 
woman  for  elderly  couple  in  country,  new 
ranch  type  house.  Must  have  initiative  and  be 
good  plain  cook.  Good  hearing  essential.  State 
experience,  references  and  salary  expected. 
Telephone  number  if  any.  Wife  semi-invalid. 
E,  Shankey,  West  Haverstraw,  N.  Y. _ _ 

MEN  wanted  for  winter  work,  November  15th 
thru  March  15th,  making  snow.  Mostly  night 
work.  Peekskill-Newburgh,  N.  Y.  area.  No 
experience  necessary.  Call  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 
9-2507  after  6:00  P.  M, _ _ _ 

SUPERINTENDENT:  (working)  farm  estate 

(15  miles  from  Pittsburgh).  Age  35-50; 
married,  sober,  industrious,  agricultural  gradu¬ 
ate  preferred;  some  greenhouse  experience  de¬ 
sirable.  Attractive  new  six  room  house  on 
premises.  Write  full  particulars.  Mrs.  J.  O. 
Burg  win,  The  Paddock,  Sewickley,  Penna. 
HANDYMAN:  Single,  elderly  with  driver’s  li¬ 
cense,  able  to  take  care  of  small  garden, 
Westchester  County.  BOX  2919,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


GIRL  for  good  home  with  young  woman  in¬ 
valid;  partime  services.  Write  for  more  in¬ 
formation.  Miss  Peggy  Lynch,  15-67  149th  St., 
Whitestone  57,  New  York. 


EXCELLENT  Opportunity:  Young  lady  18-30, 
to  work  in  and  learn  all  branches  of  work 
in  large  and  successful  modern  boarding  and 
poodle  breeding  kennel.  Must  be  genuine  ani¬ 
mal  and  country  lover,  strong  and  energetic. 
Room,  board  plus  small  salary  while  training. 
Southdown  Kennel,  Roxbury,  Conn, 


MALE  and  Female:  Psychiatric  aides  for  the 
Mansfield  State  Training  School  and  Hospital, 
Mansfield  Depot,  Connecticut.  $59.75  weekly. 
Room,  board  and  laundry  at  nominal  fees. 
Apply  directly  to  the  hospital  or  the  State 
Personnel  Director,  Room  405,  State  Office 
Building,  Hartford,  Conn. 

October  19,  1957 


FEMALE:  Housekeepers  for  the  Mansfield 
State  Training  School  and  Hospital,  Mans¬ 
field  Depot,  Connecticut.  $55  weekly.  Room, 
board  and  laundry  at  nominal  fees.  Apply 
directly  to  the  hospital  or  the  State  Personnel 
Director,  Room  405,  State  Office  Building, 
Hartford,  Conn, _ 

WANTED:  Woman  or  girl  for  housework,  live 
in.  New  ranch  style  home  in  country.  Mrs. 
Richard  Kain,  Jr.,  Amenia,  N.  Y, _ 

EXPERIENCED  couple  for  poultry  farm. 

Furnished  bungalow,  good  salary.  State  age, 
details,  salary  expected.  P.  O.  Box  253,  Mill- 
ville.  New  Jersey. _ 

WANTED:  Elderly  couple,  to  get  into  real 
estate,  with  established  agency,  wages  and 
commission.  We  like  who  aren’t  afraid  of  hard 
work,  and  long  hours  occasionally.  Home  can 
be  furnished  if  you  wish.  Call  mornings  7:30- 
9:30  A.  M.  ATlantic  1-9330.  Joseph  Fortuna, 
Mastic  Beach,  New  York, _ _ 

MIDDLEAGED  couple  to  work  on  poultry 
farm  near  Pine  Bush,  N.  Y.  Modern  apart¬ 
ment.  Give  references  and  salary  expected. 
Joseph  A.  Spadola,  R.  D.  2,  Pine  Bush,  N.  Y. 

COOK-Houseworker:  Two  adults,  private 

home.  Own  room  and  bath.  $50  per  week. 
BOX  2918,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

BEAUTIFUL  Connecticut  place  for  young  or 
middleaged  couple.  His  work,  gardening, 
mowing,  care  of  three  horses.  Her  work,  some 
cooking,  housework.  Honesty,  neatness,  order¬ 
liness,  biggest  requirements.  Prefer  man  with 
mechanical  background  wanting  outside  work. 
Start  $250  monthly.  Chance  to  work  up.  Paid 
vacation  after  one  year.  New  modern  house, 
oil  heat,  gas,  electricity,  telephone  furnished. 
Write  Blevins,  care  Dunning,  Sherman, 
Connecticut. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


FARM  and  dairy  help  for  machine  and  hand 
milkers.  Tractor  men,  yard  men.  also  poul¬ 
try  and  all  kinds  of  labors.  Quinn  Employment 
Agency,  70  Warren  St.,  New  York  7.  N,  Y. 
COrtland  7-7865. _ 

WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class 
milkers,  poultrymen,  general  farm  workers. 
Ellinger’s  Employment  Agency,  271  Bowery, 
New  York  2,  N.  Y.  Phone:  GRamercy  3-8168-9. 

RELIABLE,  versatile  man  seeks  employ- 
ment.  BOX  2817,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

FARM  Help:  NuWay  Placement  Bureau,  1749 
Lexington  Ave.,  N.  Y.  29,  N.  Y.  Telephone 
TRafalgar  6-9819.  Farm  help  specialty.  Will¬ 
ing,  sober,  reliable  men  from  Puerto  Rico 
available. _ 

KENNELMAN  (married,  no  children)  for 
small  kennel  or  veterinarian,  thoroughly 
experienced;  wife  can  help  out.  BOX  2903, 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

AVAILABLE  immediately  as  farm  manager: 

Located  in  New  England,  10  years  at  pres¬ 
ent  job  on  650-acre  farm.  48  years  old,  married, 
one  child.  Experienced  in  all  phases:  breeding, 
feeding,  record  keeping,  College  two  years.  No 
drinking.  Please  write  complete  details  in 
first  letter.  BOX  2904,  Rural  New  Yorker. 
YOUNG  man,  26,  B.  S.  agriculture.  Experience 
horticultural  sales  and  plant  research.  De¬ 
sires  position  with  future.  BOX  2909,  Rural 
New  Yorker. _ 

HORTICULTURIST -Nursery  man:  12  years  ex¬ 
perience,  A.  S.  in  horticulture.  Will  de¬ 
velop  woodland,  landscape,  or  commercial. 
BOX  2604,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

RELIABLE  Dutch  farmer  operated  before  with 
brothers,  one  of  Holland.  Large  size  beef 
cattle  farms.  Middleaged,  single.  Was  here 
eight  years  ago  studying  commercial  fruit 
growing.  Wishes  employment  and  board  and 
room  with  nice  family  on  a  big  size  beef 
farm.  Please  reply  as  to  condition  and  wages 
to  BOX  2911,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE,  TO  RENT,  ETC. 


WANTED:  All  types  bare  and  stocked  farms. 

villages  and  rural  dwellings,  stores  and 
other  types  businesses:  phone  or  write  Werts 
Real  Estate.  Johnson  City.  N.  Y. _ 

SOUTHERN  New  Jersey:  Country  homes. 

farms,  acreage  for  agriculture  or  industry. 
Free  list  sent.  LeGore.  realtor.  Vineland, 
New  Jersey _ 

FARM  property  268  acres,  125  miles  N.  Y. 

Attractive  modernized  house.  Magnificent 
views  Catskills  and  valleys.  Desirable  build¬ 
ing  lots  projects.  Springs,  drainage,  low  taxes. 
Middleton,  Medusa,  N.  Y,  Oakhill  2-4186, 
RETIREMENT  Homes:  Nothing  down.  Infor¬ 
mation,  pictures  free.  Perry,  Brier  Hill  2, 
Penna. _ 

FLORIDA’S  largest  suburban  development, 
now  in  our  15th  year.  Choice  tung  grove 
homesites,  100  by  300  feet  with  bearing  tung 
trees  for  shade  and  extra  income  for  $745; 
payable  $25  cash,  $25  monthly.  Near  famous 
Panama  City  Gulf  resort,  many  lakes,  water 
sports  center.  Have  other  lovely  wooded 
homesites  low  as  $10  monthly.  Booklet  free. 
Howard  Wood,  Fountain,  Florida, _ 

FLORIDA:  Retirement  dollars  go  farther  in 
Lynn  Haven,  Northwest  Florida — quiet,  con¬ 
servative  city  on  St.  Andrew  Bay,  near  superb 
Gulf  beaches.  In  rapidly  developing  Bay 
County,  where  employment,  business  oppor¬ 
tunities  abound.  Excellent  climate,  year- 
round  gardening,  beautiful  trees  and  shrubs. 
Investigate  advantages  of  this  long-established 
small  city,  24  hours  closer  to  the  family  you’ll 
leave  up  North.  Brochure.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce,  Lynn  Haven  2,  Florida. _ 

FARM:  531  acres  in  Cortland  County,  N.  Y., 
on  macadam  road,  close  to  village  and  city. 
Ties  for  100  head,  four  good  houses.  Will  sell 
equipped  or  bare,  direct  from  owner.  Priced 
very  reasonable.  J.  B.  Fleming,  Marathon, 
New  York. _ 

DAIRY:  $6.35  cwt.  year  round  for  3.5  milk 
bulk  tank.  All  conveniences.  Virginia.  Par¬ 
ticulars  call  New  Jersey  Windsor  4-0494  after 
7:00  P.  M. _ 

FARMS:  Five  to  700  acres,  bare  or  equipped. 

O’Connor  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 
FREE  Catalog.  Your  “road  map”  to  the 
property  you  want.  More  than  60  pages  of 
tracts,  camps,  cottages;  farms,  homes,  busi¬ 
nesses,  New  York  to  Maine.  Four  Effs,  Box 
264-RNY,  Manchester,  N,  H. _ 

EXCLUSIVE  import  gift-shop  in  Maine,  es¬ 
tablished  eight  years.  On  busy  Rt.  1.  7,000 

cars  passing  daily.  Wonderful  opportunity  for 
live  wire.  Besides  store  building  there  is  a 
beautiful  8-room  modern  home  on  a  hill,  over¬ 
looking  Penobscot  Bay,  three  acres  land.  Good 
chances  for  expanding  into  motel  and  Scandi¬ 
navian  restaurant.  Owners  retiring.  $60,000; 
half  cash.  Owner  will  hold  mortgage.  BOX 
2905,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

POULTRY  farm  Connecticut:  l3:)  hours  from 
N.  Y.  C.  12,000  laying  capacity,  automatic 
equipment,  10-room,  5-bath  modern  house, 
BOX  2906,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ _ 

WANTED:  Dairy  and  grain  farm,  150  acres, 
tillable  or  more;  give  full  description  and 
price.  BOX  2907,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


FARM  Wanted:  Suitable  for  dairy  or  beef,  300 
acres  or  more,  level,  tillable.  Good  market 
for  milk;  central  or  western  New  York:  near 
schools  and  shopping  center.  Give  exact  lo¬ 
cation  and  full  details  in  first  letter.  BOX  2910, 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


COUNTRY  home,  modern  conveniences,  chick¬ 
en  and  double  garage;  one  acre  planted  to 
berries.  Retirement  home  or  commute  to  in¬ 
dustry.  BOX  2912,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


TACONIC  Parkway  vicinity,  Dutchess  Co.: 

Secluded  5-room  house,  bath,  garage,  guest 
cottage,  chicken  house,  concrete  swimming 
pool,  three  acres,  landscaping,  near  village; 
$13,000,  half  cash.  Five -  room  village  home, 
improvements,  garage,  half  acre;  $8,000,  $3,000 
cash.  120  acres,  clear  fields  , woods;  entirety, 
$12,000,  terms.  Biggio  Real  Estate,  Hibernia 
Road,  Salt  Point,  N.  Y.  Clinton  Corners:  3448. 


FOR  Sale:  74  acre  farm,  good  buildings,  fer¬ 
tile  soil,  modern  conveniences,  good  loca¬ 
tion;  reasonably  priced;  bare  or  equipped. 
Possession  now  or  Spring.  Terms.  N.  R. 
Gibson,  North  Clymer,  N.  Y. _ 

LOG  cabin,  fireplace,  80  acres  of  woodland, 
trout  stream,  good  hunting;  $2,000  for  quick 
sale.  S.  Earl  Tabor,  R.  D.  1,  Gloversville, 
New  York.  Telephone  56720, _ 

RETIREMENT  with  income:  10  acres,  shade, 
fruit  trees;  10  rooms,  steam  heat,  oil;  also 
8-room  summer  cottage,  also  fully  furnished. 
Good  for  nursing  or  rooming  house.  Vicinity, 
resort  hotels,  cottage  colonies,  short  distance 
to  shopping.  Bargain.  $12,000  with  one-third 
cash.  Herzog,  250  Broadway,  Monticello,  N.  Y. 
DAIRY  Farm:  175  acres,  edge  of  Pennsylvania 
village,  near  Owego,  N.  Y.,  on  hard  road, 
10-room  house,  excellent  location,  basement 
barn,  30  stanchions.  Bare  $15,000,  stocked  and 
equipped  $25,000.  Miller  Real  Estate,  East 
Towanda,  Penna.  Telephone  993. _ 

MONTGOMERY  County:  130  acre  farm,  good 
level  land,  buildings,  machinery;  available 
December  1.  Write  Box  102.  Nelliston,  New 
York. _ 

WIDOW  must  sell,  96  acre  farm,  ideal  location 
on  Hudson  River.  Price  $11,000.  Mrs.  A. 
Hillman,  R.  F,  D,,  Gansevoort,  N  .Y. _ 

TWO  and  three  room  houses  with  gardens 
$25  and  $30  month.  Chas.  Witmer,  Crewe, 
Virginia. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Four  acres  on  west  end  of  Little 
Lake  Como,  170  ft.  lake  front,  six  mile 
navagable  lakes.  Modern  two  bedroom  frame 
home  26x36,  cement  block  foundation.  Deep 
well,  car  port,  lawn,  country  road,  one  mile 
to  school  bus  and  Post  Office.  25  young  orange 
trees,  100  pine  ground  seeded.  Cash  or  terms. 
Howard  Bartlett,  Putnam  Co.,  Box  86,  Lake 
Como,  Florida.  _ _ 

MODERN  home,  porches,  garage,  pantry,  extra 
lots.  Must  be  sold.  Asking  $11,500,  Thorne, 
Box  74,  Leeds,  N.  Y. _ 

LUNCHROOM,  filling  station,  cement  block 
building;  good  condition;  about  one  acre 
fronting  on  Route  27,  main  highway.  Aged 
owner  will  sacrifice  $1,000  cash.  Write  John 
Ashton,  Grand  Valley.  Penna.  _ __ 

FLORIDA:  Approximately  %  acre  tracts,  nice¬ 
ly  wooded,  high  rolling  land,  fresh  and  salt 
water  fishing  nearby,  five  available.  $300,  half 
cash,  $10  month.  John  Roscow,  Realtor, 
Inverness,  Florida. _ 

NO  adjective  needed  for  this  great  big  gorge¬ 
ous  dairy  farm  of  300  scenic  rolling  acres 
(220  cleared),  pond,  three  streams,  enormous 
barns,  54  ties,  two  silos,  various  outbuildings, 
two  tenant  houses,  all  improvements,  first  class 
condition.  Completely  modernized  Colonial 
home,  nine  rooms,  2\'2  baths,  hot  water  oil 
heat,  three  fireplaces.  Beautiful  setting. 
Stocked  and  equipped,  including  80  head  with 
annual  milk  checks  of  $27,500,  $112,000;  bare, 
$75,000.  Phone  Dorothy  Kistinger,  Stanfordville 
Volunteer  8-7457,  C.  Boos,  Inc.,  Standfordville, 
New  York. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Hobby  Farm,  180  acres,  tillable. 

Rich  loam  soil.  Rebuilt,  7-room  house  in 
A-l  condition.  Two  baths.  Steam  heat.  Beauti¬ 
ful  view.  Spacious  lawns,  shade  trees.  Large 
27  stanchion  cattle  barn  with  wing  for  hogs 
or  calves.  New  steel  silo.  Paved  and  enclosed 
shed  for  young  stock.  Other  substantial  build¬ 
ings,  all  in  good  repair.  Granary.  Stamp  mill. 
Fully  equipped.  Full  complement  of  hay, 
grain.  20  acres  standing  Dent  corn.  Plentiful 
year-round  water  supply.  Full  distribution  sys¬ 
tem.  Manager  recently  deceased.  Owner  main¬ 
tained  as  hobby  farm.  Saratoga  County  near 
Charlton,  N.  Y.  Contact  Schenectady  Varnish 
Co.,  Inc.,  P.  O.  Box  1046.  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
or  telephone  Dickens  6-2354. _ 

MINNESOTA  Lands:  Free  list  sent  on  request 

on  Minnesota  real  estate,  raw  land  as  cheap 
as  $10  per  acre  and  up;  well  improved  farms 
from  $50  per  acre  and  up;  lakeshore  homes 
and  cabins  at  special  low  prices  for  Fall  de- 
livery,  Gau  Land  Agency,  Onamia,  Minnesota. 

FINGER  LAKES  region:  Small  farm,  20  acres, 

good  seven  room  house,  barn  equipped  for 
poultry.  Route  14-A.  Price  only  $6,000.  P.  O. 
Box  53,  Dundee,  N.  Y. _ 

BARGAIN  Farm:  Circumstances  makes  this 
67-acre  farm  available  immediately.  Wonder¬ 
ful  view,  two  wells,  brook,  two  barns,  need 
repairs,  gently  slopey  land,  no  swamp.  Some 
woods,  with  pine  and  hemlock.  Good  road 
with  school  bus  on  road.  2)i  miles  from 
Williamtow'n  in  Oswego  County  between 
Pulaski  and  Rome.  Searches  go  back  to  1860. 
There  are  no  liens,  mortgages  or  other  en¬ 
cumbrances  on  property.  Terms  cash  $1,900. 
Write  BOX  941,  Newtown,  Penna. _ 

DADE  City  in  central  Florida:  Lovely  5-room 

bungalow,  attached  garage  with  storage  loft. 
Completely  insulated,  hardwood  floors,  as¬ 
bestos  shingles.  Gas  wall  furnace.  Property 
120x145  feet  fenced  for  privacy,  white  picket 
across  front.  13  bearing  citrus  trees.  Heavy 
with  fruit  now.  This  home  and  property  for 
only  $8,250.  Terms  available.  Reply:  Ambrose 
Rabitaille,  812  Bryn  Mawr  Avenue,  Orlando, 
Florida. _ 

20-ROOM  house,  tavern,  restaurant.  Old,  li¬ 
censed  establishment  on  bus  stop,  Sheppton, 
Pennsylvania.  Between  Hazleton  and  Shenan¬ 
doah.  Reason  selling,  illness.  $8,000.  Mrs.  Fiora 
Schwartz,  P.  O.  Box  133,  Sheppton,  Penna. 

WANTED:  Farm  within  85  miles  N.  Y.  C., 
without  stock.  Write  details  including  price. 
Larsen,  152  Second  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N,  Y, 

FOR  Sale:  Located  within  30  miles  of  Selma, 
Alabama,  3,686  acres  slightly  rolling  to  most¬ 
ly  level  land  adapted  to  farming,  cattle,  sheep, 
dairying,  plenty  water,  well  balanced  program, 
plenty  of  good  land  to  increase  or  decrease 
your  program,  large  six  room  home,  city 
conveniences,  barns,  tenant  houses.  Close  to 
churches,  schools,  community  center.  One  and 
half  miles  highway  frontage.  Ideal  place  to 
live.  Fifty  percent  mineral,  oil  rights  reserved. 
Price  $75  an  acre.  Can  finance.  Ready  to  show 
you.  Contact  me.  Erie  Childers,  Real  Estate, 
IOI8V2  Water  Avenue,  Selma,  Alabama.  Tele¬ 
phone  Trinity  47951  or  22887. 


FOR  Sale:  Two  farms,  barn  and  outbuildings. 
Hugh  C.  Filer,  East  Hampton,  N.  Y, _ 

FOR  Sale  or  lease:  Country  restaurant  and 
general  store.  New  building,  5-room  apart¬ 
ment  over  store.  Ideal  for  family.  Situated 
northern  part  of  Jersey.  On  lake.  Terms.  BOX 
2915,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

VIRGINIA  dairy  farm:  Approximately  170 
acres  about  50  miles  from  Washington.  61 
cow  barn,  modern  6-room  brick  home,  heat, 
V/2  baths.  Other  buildings;  $47,500.  School  bus 
by  door.  Waugh  Real  Estate  Agency,  Cul- 
peper,  Virginia. _ 

200  ACRE  farm  in  high  state  of  cultivation. 

Most  all  tillable.  New  barn  with  stable 
cleaner,  50  feet  steel  silo,  water  cups,  40 
stanchions,  box  stalls.  Tools  are  modern,  two 
tractors,  farm  truck  (like  new)  hay  bailer, 
field  chopper,  elevator,  most  every  tool  to 
operate  with  ease.  35  extra  fine  Holstein  milk¬ 
ing  cows,  seven  young  stock.  Three  bedroom 
house,  furnace,  complete  bath.  Everything  goes 
for  $28,000.  If  you  have  $7,000  cash  to  pay 
down  we  will  take  easy  payments  out  of  milk 
check  on  the  balance.  For  more  information 
call,  write  or  telephone  J.  D.  Gallagher,  Real 
Estate  Agency,  150  North  Broad  St.,  Norwich, 
N.  Y.  Ask  for  new  Fall  farm  list  free.  Tele- 

I  phone  4-2717, _ 

I  FOR  Sale:  On  corner  lot  in  Deepwater,  N.  J., 

|  granite  face  block  building  30x50  feet,  with 
full  basement  oil  heat.  Ideal  for  small  busi¬ 
ness;  $14,000.  On  adjoining  lot  house  seven 
rooms  and  bath  with  basement  oil  heat,  $9,000. 
John  Humphreys,  Pennsville,  New  Jersey. 


COUNTRY  BOARD 

REFINED  rest  home  for  retired  folks. 

Velvador  Acres,  Box  226,  Tilton,  N.  H. _ 

REFINED  Christian  home  for  elderly  ladies 

!  in  country.  Good  food,  TV.,  etc.  $18  per 
week.  BOX  2916,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

GOOD  refined  home  for  two  gentlemen  or 

ladies;  permanently.  $20  per  week.  Village, 
hunting,  fishing.  BOX  2715,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

ROOM  and  board  available  for  elderly  persons. 

Inquire  Storm,  New  Harbor,  Maine. 


COUNTRY  home  within 

elderly  people,  single 
Oaks,  Pawling,  N.  Y. 


village  limits  for 
or  couples.  White 


ELDERLY  Folks:  Looking  for  good  home  on 
farm?  $80  per  month.  Best  of  care.  Gracia 
Havens,  Roscoe,  N.  Y. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


AVERY’S  Golden  Wildflower  honey:  five 

pounds  $2.20;  10  pounds  $3.95  prepaid;  60 

pounds  $12.50,  not  prepaid.  H.  J.  Avery, 
Katonah,  N  .Y. 

COMB  honey,  very  light  clover:  five  pounds 

$2.25;  extracted  $2.00.  All  prepaid.  Charles 
Peet,  Gouverneur,  N.  Y.  _ 

NEW  Honey:  Our  famous  choice  clover  New 

York’s  finest:  5  lbs.  $1.95;  case  6-5’s  $8.98. 
All  above  postpaid  third  zone.  60-lb.  cans 
$10.80;  2-60’s  $21;  5  or  more  $10.20  each.  Fall- 
flower:  60  lbs.  $10.20;  2-60’s  $19.80;  5  or  more 
$9.60  each.  60’s  F.O.B.  By  ton  or  pail.  How- 
land  Apiaries,  Berkshire,  New  York. _ 

LIGHT  clover  honey  5-lb.  pail  (liquid)  $1.95; 

10-lb.  pail  (fine  granulated)  $3.95  postpaid  to 
third  zone.  60-lb.  can  (fine  granulated)  $10.80; 
60-lb.  can  liquid  $11.20.  (All  60’s  F.O.B  ). 
George  Hand,  R,  D.  2,  Cazenovia,  New  York, 

WORLD  Famous  Indian  River  Fruit:  Packers 

and  shippers  of  tree-ripened,  hand-picked 
fruit;  delicious  Orange  Blossom  honey;  tropi¬ 
cal  marmalades,  jellies  and  candies.  We  are 
receiving  Christmas  orders  now — don’t  be  late 
with  yours.  Your  friends  and  customers  will 
thank  you  for  those  large,  sweet,  seedless 
Florida  Navel  oranges— don’t  forget  yourself. 
Hurry— Write  now.  Indian  River  Fruit  Compa¬ 
ny,  Post  Office  Box  166-R,  Indian  River  City, 
Florida. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

CHOICE  Hay:  Ail  grades,  Mohawk  Valley! 

Trailer  load  deliveries.  When  writing  give 
telephone  number.  Snyder  Petroleum  Co., 
Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.  Telephone  4-5111, _ 

WANTED!  Antique  automobiles,  old  autc- 

mobile  items.  Joseph  Fass,  5  Howell  Place, 
Newark.  New  Jersey. _ 

COUPLE:  Man  53,  wife  51  has  $20,000  to  invest. 

Like  country  life.  What  do  you  offer  in  re¬ 
turn  for  this  amount?  Exchange  references. 
If  interested,  write  BOX  2908,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 

WANTED:  Old  automobile  1905  to  1920.  BOX 
2914,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

QUILT  Tops:  1,700  new  patches  69x69  inches. 

Lovely  “Around  the  World”  pattern  $4.75 
postpaid.  Write  Box  27,  Coplay,  R.  D,  1,  Penna. 

FOR  Sale:  Bell  suitable  for  farm.  M.  H. 
Lindsey.  Northville,  New  York, _ 

1853  January  to  July  bound  book.  Illustrated 

News.  For  sale.  E,  E.  Roys,  Naples.  N.  Y. 
WANTED:  Model  A  Ford  touring,  roadster, 
town  car,  station  wagon,  pickup.  Advise  con¬ 
dition.  K.  W.  Powers,  330  Lincoln  Road.  Wal- 
pole,  Mass. _ 

GUARANTEED:  Pipe  smoking  or  chewing 
tobacco  five  pounds  $3.00  postpaid.  Star 
Farms,  Ralston,  Tennessee. _ 

WANTED:  Old  American  paintings.  Western, 

town  views,  still  lifes,  landscapes,  historical, 
sporting  subjects.  Paintings  of  airplanes  or 
automobiles  before  1925.  Also  early  tavern  and 
trade  signs.  Leonard  Beans,  654  Stuyvesant, 
Trenton,  New  Jersey. 

WANTED:  Overshoot  water  wheel,  10-ft.  high, 
3-ft.  wide,  preferably  a  Fitz.  State  age  and 
price.  BOX  2917,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


FOR  Sale:  Corn  crib,  Martin  steel  high  round, 
21  ft.  diameter.  2,500  bushels,  used  one  sea¬ 
son,  perfect  condition,  20  horsepower  electric 
blower.  Best  offer.  Telephone  Belford  Sea- 
brook-Salem  7  (N.  J.)  or  write  Alloway,  N.  J. 


|  WANTED- CAPABLE  WOMAN  j 

*1  We  have  an  interesting  proposition  for  a  capable  woman  who  »\ 

I*  drives  a  car  and  wishes  to  earn  extra  money  each  week  in  her  spare  S 
•J  time  by  calling  upon  farm  families  and  securing  subscriptions  to  J* 
ji  The  Rural  New  Yorker  in  areas  where  we  have  no  regular  agent. 

^  The  work  is  pleasant  and  requires  no  experience  or  in- 

>,  vestment  of  any  kind.  «" 

Any  friendly,  intelligent  woman  who  can  devote  a  few  hours  *1 
i|  each  week  to  the  work  can  earn  a  steady  income.  We  allow  a  very 
*,  liberal  commission  on  both  new  and  renewal  orders.  ? 

FOR  COMPLETE  INFORMATION  WRITE  > 

5  BUSINESS  MANAGER  •  THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER  % 

J  333  WEST  30th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  1,  N.  Y.  j 


When  you  -write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N. -  Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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*  MAKE 
YOUR  OWN 


•  STORM  DOORS 

•  STORM  WINDOWS 

•  PORCH  ENCLOSURES 

Easy  to  Do  . . . 
Inexpensive,  Tool 


LfeJJW 


Now  anyone  can  afford  wintertight  storm  doors, 
storm  windows  or  porch  enclosures.  It’s  so  easy 
and  inexpensive  when  you  use  one  of  Warp’s 
shatterproof,  plastic  Window  Materials.  Com¬ 
pare  their  low  cost,  light  weight  and  weather¬ 
proof  qualities  with  expensive,  breakable  glass. 
You’ll  be  amazed  at  the  difference. 

Don’t  let  cold  weather  catch  you  unprepared. 
Tack  up  one  of  Warp’s  Window  Materials  now. 
Eliminate  dangerous  drafts.  Keep  your  house 
warm  and  comfortable  all  winter  long. 


only  24* 
UN.  FT. 

36'  WIDE 


>  mmt  wBH* 
'Clear  Plastic  over  Vi"  cord  bose 


SHATTERPROOF 


only  35* 
LIN.  FT. 

36"  WIDE 


3 1111  .  y  i  For  Garage,  Barn,  Poultry 

r  Storm  DoOrs  and  Storm  Windows  For  Porch  Enclosures  ®nd  Hog  House  Windows 

LET  IN  SUNSHINE  VITAMIN  D  (Health-Giving  Ultra  Violet  Rays) 


Clear  Plastic  over  Vi”  wire  base 


I  personally  guarantee  that  every  Warp's  Window 
Material  will  give  100%  satisfaction  or  your  money 
will  be  refunded.  For  33  years  I  have  backed  . 

my  products  with  this  guarantee  —  and  will  con-  pdBs 
tinue  to  do  so.  Only  the  Genuine  is  branded  J, 
“Warp’s”  along  the  edge.  Look  for  that  name 
,  .  ,  it's  there  for  your  protection.  Warp's  handy  ~— 

display  rack  identifies  your  local  dealer  as  L 
headquarters  for  Warp’s  Top  Quality  Plastic  1^^— ~ 
Window  Materials. 

WARP  BROS.,  CHICAGO  51  x 

The  Pioneers  . . .  Established  1924  Presldsnt 


Plastic 

STORM  \  mjjAi 

window  \  ^ 

KIT  / 

Covers  a  full-sized  window  I 

Easy  to  install,  either  only 

inside  or  outside  _  * 

72'  x  36'  plastic  sheet 
with  molding  and  noils,  ™ 


only  13* 
SQ.  FT. 
28".36'ond 
48"  width* 


Tough  Plastic  over  14  mesh  wire 


There’s  a  Warp’s  Window  Material  For  Every  Purse  And  Purpose 

Take  This  Ad  With  To  Your  Dealer  To  Be  Sure 
You  Get  The  Right  Product  At  The  Right  Price 


YOUR  LOCAL  HARDWARE  ANO,  LUMBER  DEALER 


only  26* 

UN  Ft. 

36"  WIDE 

Also  in  28' 

and  48'  width* 

a 
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Hunter’s  Friend,  Farmer’s  Foe 


Bob  Holub,  Firestone  Store  manager,  delivers  a  “loaner”  to  Fred  and  John  Ullmann. 


"WITH  FIRESTONE  FREE  UIAHERS 
WORK  TIME  1$  NEVER  LOST," 

say  Fred  and  John  Ullmann,  Johnstown,  Colorado 


Firestone’s  FREE  LOANER  service  makes  a  big 
hit  with  Fred  and  John  Ullmann,  who  rate  high 
among  Colorado’s  leading  sugar  beet  growers.  The 
instant  tire  trouble  develops,  a  call  to  their  Fire¬ 
stone  dealer,  Bob  Holub  of  Longmont,  Colorado, 
starts  him  on  the  way  with  Firestone  FREE 
LOANERS  to  keep  equipment  rolling  while  other 
tires  are  being  repaired  or  retreaded. 

Here  is  what  the  Ullmann  brothers  say  about 
Firestone  service:  “For  our  money,  you  can’t 
beat  Firestone  on-the-farm  service  .  . .  particularly 
the  FREE  LOANER  service.  We  never  lose  a  bit 
of  work  time  because  the  loaner  tires  go  on  the 
same  time  others  come  off  the  rims,  which  keeps 


Enjoy  the  Voice  of  Firestone  on  ABC  television  every  Monday  evening. 


equipment  on  the  job.  It’s  that  special  kind  of 
service  that  sold  us  on  Firestones.” 

The  Ullmann  brothers,  like  the  majority  of 
farmers,  have  found  that  Firestone  service  and 
quality  Firestone  tires  are  their  insurance  against 
downtime  due  to  tires. 


See  your  Firestone  Dealer  or  Store  today.  Turn 
downtime  into  work  time  with  Firestone  FREE 
LOANERS. 


BETTER  RUBBER  FROM  START  TO  FINISH 

Copyright  1957,  The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 


Winterproofing  Water 
Systems 

A  check  on  the  farm  water  system 
may  prevent  the  necessity  of  carry¬ 
ing  water  in  buckets  when  the  wea¬ 
ther  turns  cold  this  Winter.  Exposed 
water  lines,  valves  and  drinking 
fountains  in  stock  barns  and  poultry 
houses  are  the  parts  of  the  system 
most  likely  to  freeze. 

One  of  the  best  protections  for 
these  danger  points  is  low-tempera¬ 
ture  heating  cable  or  plastic  heating 
tape.  Agricultural  engineers  recom¬ 
mend  a  heating  device  controlled  by 
a  thermostat  set  to  go  on  when  the 
temperature  drops  below  35  degrees 
Fahrenheit.  Ill  addition  to  assuring 


For  detection  of  winter-time  heat 
periods  in  dairy  cattle,  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  like  a  daily  turn-out.  If  the  cattle 
can  drink  while  out,  so  much  the 
better.  For  heifers,  too,  and  the  beef 
stock,  a  tank  with  automatic  valves 
and  ivinter  heater  is  a  fine  farming 
aid. 

a  free-flowing  water  system  for  the 
home  and  for  livestock  and  poultry 
operations,  this  type  of  cable  will  re¬ 
duce  ice  troubles  on  dorways,  plat¬ 
forms,  and  even  in  drain  spouts. 

A  different  type  of  heater  is  recom¬ 
mended  for  preventing  ice  in  stock 
tanks.  There  are  several  types  of 
water-tank  heaters  available.  Some 
of  them  float  while  others  are  con¬ 
nected  to  the  edge  of  the  tank.  For 
the  most  economical  operation  of 
the  floating  type,  they  should  be 
used  to  heat  only  the  upper  two  or 
three  inches  of  water.  When  water 
approaches  the  freezing  point,  the 
warmer  water  goes  to  the  bottom  and 
colder  water  to  the  top.  Surface 
water  therefore  reaches  the  freezing 
point  of  32  first  and  is  the  first 
water  to  freeze.  With  the  coldest 
water  on  top,  only  the  top  two  or 
three  inches  need  to  be  heated  in 
order  to  prevent  formation  of  ice. 


Plans  for  5-County  Fair 
in  Western  Penna. 

A  five-man  committee  has  been 
appointed  to  sound  out  farm  senti¬ 
ment  for  a  5-County  Fair  serving 
the  area  west  of  the  Alleghenies. 
The  participating  counties  are  Mer¬ 
cer,  Lawrence,  Beaver,  Armstrong 
and  Butler.  Those  named  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  are:  Theodore  Richardson, 
Mercer,  Mercer  County;  W.  S, 
Cruikshank,  Butler,  Butler  County; 
Glenn  Lockhart,  New  Castle,  Law¬ 
rence  County;  James  Steinbach, 
Rochester,  Beaver  County;  and  Floyd 
L.  Campbell,  Kittanning,  Armstrong 
County.  p.  mc  c. 


No  man  needs  sympathy  because 
he  has  to  work.  .  .Far  and  away 
the  best  prize  that  life  offers  is  the 
chance  to  work  hard  at  work  worth 
doing.  —  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Ad¬ 
dress,  Syracuse,  Labor  Day,  1903. 
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OPERATION  SPRAY! 

Did  DDT  from  the  air  last  Spring  control  gypsy  moths 
enough  to  justify  great  damage  to  agriculture  and 
wildlife?  This  authority  says  definitely ,  "iVo.” 

By  M.  WEBSTER  BROWN 


HE  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  describes  its  recent 
gypsy-moth  spray  of  1,500  tons 
of  DDT  mixed  with  fuel  oil 
over  24  counties  of  three 
States  in  the  Northeast  as  “the 
largest  aerial  operation  ever 
undertaxen  in  this  country.”  A  massive  oper¬ 
ation  it  truly  was:  50  planes  spread  poison 
over  more  than  three  million  acres  of  public 
and  private  lands  —  and  populated  areas  —  in 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and  New  York  State 
at  a  cost,  to  taxpayers,  of  five  million  dollars. 
This  gigantic  baptism  of  woods,  fields,  water¬ 
courses,  houses,  gardens,  animals  and  human 
beings  by  a  mixture  of  oil  and  poison  was 
begun  on  April  23rd  and  continued  until  mid- 
June,  a  period  just  short  of  eight  weeks. 

No  adequate  notice  was  given  to  residents 
of  the  sections  to  be  sprayed,  and  there  was 
neither  time  nor  opportunity  to  prepare  or 
present  any  organized  protest.  As  spraying  pro¬ 
gressed,  however,  individual  property  owners 
and  organizations  did  complain  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  agencies  backing  the  operation.  In  spite 
of  these  outcries  against  such  arrant  violation 
of  property  rights  and  the  laws  of  health, 
nevertheless,  Operation  Spray  was  pushed 
through,  completed  as  planned  by  its  perpe¬ 
trators. 

Many  residents  of  the  polluted  areas  still 
rightly  demand  an  explanation  of  such  an  arbi¬ 
trary  assumption  of  power  by  a  supposedly 
democratic  Government.  Against  the  vehement¬ 
ly  expressed  will  of  large  sections  of  our  popu¬ 
lation,  the  state  and  federal  governments  en¬ 
forced  an  obnoxious  procedure  of  doubtful 
benefit  but  dangerous  potential. 

Why  Property  Owners  Complain 

People  with  homes  and  farms  in  rural  com¬ 
munities  resent  the  fouling  of  their  carefully 
tended  acreages  with  a  slimy  mixture  of  fuel 
oil  and  poison.  Residents  of  sprayed  areas  have 
found  dead  birds,  bees,  and  smaller  animals 
such  as  shrews,  wood  and  field  mice,  baby 
rabbits,  chipmunks  and  squirrels  on  their  fields, 
lawns  and  woods.  A  horse  that  drank  from  a 
sprayed  trough  died.  Garden  pools  lost  many 
fancy  fish.  During  the  spraying,  and  for  some 
time  thereafter,  all  the  wild  creatures  that 
had  lived  so  cheerfully  on  surrounding  acreage 
vanished,  either  dead  or  departed.  Gone  were 
not  only  birds  and  small  animals,  but  even 
toads,  frogs  and  snakes.  Yet,  the  greatest 
tragedy  was  among  the  insects:  bees,  butter¬ 
flies,  fireflies,  dragon-flies,  damsel-flies,  crick¬ 
ets,  all  those  little  creatures  adding  interest, 
beauty  and  charm  to  our  lives  —  as  well  as 
playing  an  important  part  in  maintaining 
nature’s  balance — completely  disappeared.  And 
they  have  not  returned  except  in  number  so 
low  as  to  be  almost  negligible. 

These  losses  constitute,  moreover,  only  the 
immediately  discernible,  by  no  means  most 
major,  damage  caused  by  Operation  Spray.  For 
DDT  poisoning,  like  that  of  radiation,  is  cumu¬ 
lative  and  cannot  be  judged  solely  by  symp¬ 
toms  just  at  time  of  treatment.  The  more  seri¬ 
ous  results  are  not  obvious  until  another 
generation  is  born.  Fledglings  of  parent  birds 
known  to  have  fed  on  poisoned  insects  or 
berries  bear  marks  of  the  spray.  What  is  in 
further  store  for  our  wild  friends?  Any 
naturalist  worth  his  pride  should  feel  deep  re¬ 
sentment  at  this  gigantic  destruction  of  life  and 
dissolution  of  natural  relationships. 

Country  people  do  not  relish  the  fouling  of 
their  clean,  fresh  air,  their  lawns  and  flower¬ 
beds,  their  shrubs  and  trees  with  smelly  oil 
stains.  Many  late-blooming  azaleas  were  dis- 
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colored.  Violets,  peonies,  Virginia  creeper, 
lilies-of-the-valley  and  day  lilies  were  disfigured 
and  rotted.  Even  hardier  trees  suffered;  pink 
dogwoods  had  spots  and  holes  in  their  leaves, 
and  young  evergreens  are  tipped  with  dead 
brown  needles.  Lawn  furniture,  awnings  and 
other  outdoor  accessories  were  smeared.  Be¬ 
cause  DDT  itself  is  not  soluble  in  water,  many 
materials  were  permanently  damaged.  Soap 
and  scrubbing  were  almost  useless.  Windows 
were  coated,  laundry  was  spotted.  Cars  were 
covered;  gardens  became  seeming  oil  pits. 

Gardeners  and  Dairymen  Suffer 

Hardest  hit  were  the  organic  farms  on  which 
crops  and  animals  are  raised  without  the  use 
of  chemicals.  Many  such  farms  in  all  three 
States  have  dairies  and,  since  pasture  lands 
were  not  spared,  their  forage  was  saturated 
with  DDT.  It  should  be  remembered  that  DDT 
is  absorbed  into  the  fat  of  grazing  cattle, 
whence  it  is  eventually  passed  into  their  milk. 
The  latter  is  ingested  chiefly  by  children,  who 
are  especially  susceptible  to  its  poisoning 
effects. 

In  many  cases,  the  results  of  years  of  hard 
work  converting  farms  that  had  formerly  used 
chemicals  into  organic  operations  were  com¬ 
pletely  nullified.  Since  DDT  has  extreme  per¬ 
sistence,  the  effort  of  those  years  has  to  be 
gone  through  all  over  again.  DDT  has  been 
reported  in  soil  as  long  as  10  years  after  a 
single  treatment  of  a  crop. 

A  significant  case  of  milk  contamination  was 
reported  by  Daniel  McKeon,  a  dairy  farmer 
near  Ridgefield,  Conn.,  adjacent  to  the  New 
York  border.  His  farm  was  sprayed  on  two 
consecutive  days  by  a  plane  completely  out 
of  bounds.  In  tests  McKeon  had  made  by 
The  Laboratory  of  Industrial  Hygiene,  254 
West  31st  St.,  New  York  City,  samples  of  milk 
taken  before  the  spraying  were  zero  in  DDT; 
samples  taken  after  showed  contamination  of 
eight-tenths  of  one  part  DDT  per  million. 

There  was  a  similar  occurrence  on  the  dairy 
farm  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  M.  Waller  near 
Mount  Kisco,  New  York.  This  farm  was  also 
sprayed  for  two  consecutive  days,  after  which 
laboratory  tests  showed  DDT  contamination  of 
14  parts  per  million.  Forage  samples  from  the 
Wallers’  pastures  showed  contamination  of 
5.4  parts  per  million.  These  figures  on  con¬ 
tamination  of  milk  by  DDT  violate  official 
health  regulations  laid  down  not  only  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  but  also  by 
the  World  Health  Organization.  Both  empha¬ 
size  that  milk  with  any  DDT  content  whatever 
constitutes  a  definite  health  hazard,  especially 


to  children.  Animals  also  show  marked  sus¬ 
ceptibility  to  cumulative  intake  of  DDT. 

Spraying  of  gardens  and  orchards  con¬ 
taminated  fruit  and  vegetables.  Quoting  from 
a  recent  article  by  the  well-known  naturalist, 
Dr.  Robert  C.  Murphy:  “Peas  collected  at  ran¬ 
dom  from  a  four-acre  plot.  .  .have  been  ana¬ 
lyzed  by  the  Pesticide  Residue  Laboratory  of 
Cornell  University.  This  crop  had  received  no 
treatment  with  poison  of  any  sort  until  the 
Department  of  Agriculture’s  spraying  on  May 
30th.  The  report  from  Cornell,  dated  June  13th, 
states  that  the  pears  were  found  to  contain 
DDT  in  the  range  of  14-20  parts  per  million. 
Since  this  is  in  excess  of  the  tolerance  of  seven 
parts  per  million  established  by  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Food  and  Drugs,  the 
crop  of  peas  sampled  is  designated  ‘unsafe  for 
human  consumption.’  ” 

Fishermen  Protest 

Homesteaders,  farmers  and  gardeners  are 
not  the  sole  complainants.  Fishermen,  the  fish¬ 
ing  industry,  and  sports  clubs  add  indignant 
protests  to  the  indiscriminate  spraying  of 
rivers,  streams,  ponds,  and  lakes.  Even  Gover¬ 
nor  Harriman  of  New  York  had  to  ask  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  avoid  such  spots, 
because  “a  significant  number”  of  fish  had  been 
killed.  Property  owners  and  officials  of  clubs 
and  parks  reported  finding  dead  fish  in  private 
and  public  pools.  To  quote  Dr.  Murphy  again: 
“I  have  a  photograph  of  93  dead  trout  and  one 
eel,  all  scooped  out  of  a  half-mile  stretch  of  a 
single  brook  on  the  day  following  the  spraying 
over  the  New  York  mainland.  .  .  One  can 
only  guess  about  the  scores  of  hundreds  of 
kinds  of  fresh-water  organisms,  from  proto¬ 
zoans  to  frogs,  that  have  been  wiped  out.  .  . 
This  is  the  kind  of  man-made  ecological  change 
that  Nature  never  takes  lying  down.” 

Doctors  and  Scientists 

Most  pertinent  of  all  the  data  on  the  indis¬ 
criminate  spraying  of  DDT  assuredly  comes 
from  physicians,  chemists  and  naturalists.  DDT, 
the  full  name  of  which  is  dichloro-diphenyl- 
trichloroethane,  was  first  described  in  1834 
by  a  German  chemist.  But  it  did  not  come  into 
general  use  until  the  early  1940’s,  when  it  was 
re-created  by  a  Swiss  scientist,  Dr.  Paul 
Muller  of  Basel.  For  this  he  won  the  Nobel 
Prize  in  medicine.  DDT  is  defined  by  Webster 
as  “a  colorless,  odorless,  water-insoluble,  crys¬ 
talline  insecticide  used  especially  against  body 
lice,  house  flies,  mosquitoes  and  agricultural 
pests.”  It  was  employed  with  considerable  suc¬ 
cess  during  World  War  II  against  the  body 
louse  causing  typhus  and  against  the  anopheles 
and  culex  mosquitoes  causing  malaria  and 
filariasis.  DDT  has  extraordinary  stability,  is 
sticky  and  clinging,  insoluble  in  water,  hard 
to  wash  off,  and,  most  important,  is  not  affected 
by  metabolism,  the  body’s  process  of  building 
up  new  and  constructive  tissue  and  discarding 
old  and  used  up  tissue.  DDT  shows  an  almost 
total  lack  of  eliminative  action  when  stored  in 
the  fat  of  men  and  animals.  Absorbed  internal¬ 
ly  or  applied  externally,  it  has  an  almost  in¬ 
credible  persistence.  A  wall  just  sprayed  with 
DDT  kills  mosquitoes  for  as  long  as  from 


(Continued  on  Page  590) 


The  Controversy  Has  Two  Sides 


TF  the  damage  that  the  gypsy  moth  has 
done  to  woods  and  forests  of  New  England 
could  be  prevented  in  New  York,  New  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania,  then  almost  any  effective 
control  measure  might  seem  acceptable. 
There  is  no  question  about  the  insect  being 
a  serious  menace  to  the  health  and  produc¬ 
tivity  of  our  valuable  trees;  it  is.  But  did 
the  aerial  spray  of  DDT  and  oil  that  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  carried  out  last 
Spring  in  cooperation  with  the  three  States 
go  beyond  the  limits  of  acceptability,  wis¬ 
dom  and  law?  According  to  some,  it  was  a 
“monstrous  boondoggle”  initiated  because 
of  clever  Washington  lobbying  rather  than 
because  of  legitimate  entomological  or  silvi¬ 
cultural  need.  The  feeling  of  naturalists,  es¬ 


pecially,  is  that  Operation  Spray,  at  a  cost 
of  some  $5  million  to  taxpayers,  did  more 
harm  than  good. 

Both  the  States  and  the  USDA,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  vigorously  upheld  the 
necessity  of  their  work.  To  them  the  spray 
was  as  safe  as  it  was  effective.  New  York’s 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  described  re¬ 
ports  of  damage  to  crops  and  bees  as  “false.” 
The  State  of  New  Jersey  has  recently  an 
nounced  that  the  program  was  “a  complete 
success.” 

The  Rural  New  Yorker  believes  that  in 
formation  and  argumentation  on  the  gypsy 
moth  spray  is  of  interest  to  readers,  and  oi 
inestimable  value.  We  will  therefore  present 
the  “other  side  of  the  story”  in  an  early  issue. 
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GUNSON’S 

VEGETABLE  &  FARM 


BUILT  FOR  THE  JOB 


FULL  LINE  OF  FIELD 
&  VEGETABLE  SEEDS 
Write  For  Prices 


OUR  70th  YEAR 


1CANADIAN  REGISTERED 

GARRY $3  **  m  wm 

RODNEY  il  fg  § 

SIMCOE  IB  £1 

BEAVER  W  " 

cei  FATirn  beaver,  crasg, 

OLLty  I  LI!  SWEDISH  STAR 

Representatives  Wanted  in  Unassigned  Territories 


L.P.GUNSON  &  CO. 


Ambrose  St.,  ROCHESTER  1,  N.Y.  \ 


_  For 

'PtaH'tThis  Fa//) Bi|gets’’ 

urpee 

«eet?eas 

SPECIAL  ^IPr 

5  Pkts.-5  Colors  J 
'  *1  25  Value  for  Only  wtM6tr 
Choicest  colors — scarlet, 

,  salmon,  blue  and  white, 

|  exquisitely  waved  and  frilled. 

Fall  sowing  produces  deeper 
I  roots,  stronger  vines  —  earlier, 
larger  flowers,  longer  stems. 

I  Avoids  spring  planting  delays. 

SPECIAL- All  5  Pkts.  of  Seeds 
’  and  easy  directions,  $1.25  value 
postpaid  to  you,  for  only  25c! 
Send  25c  Today,  at  our  risk. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO.,  185  Burpee  Bldg. 

PHILADELPHIA  32,  PA. 

Blueberry  Plants 

WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL 

CERTIFIED  •  ALL  POPULAR  VARIETIES 

SPECIAL  $6.98  RETAIL  OFFER 

Onedozen  large  assorted  i!  year  plants 
Early  Midseason  &  Late  Varieties 

GALLETTA  BROS.— BLUEBERRY  FARMS 

475  S.  Chew  Read  Hammenten,  N  J 


FRUIT  TREES,  STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY 
AND  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS 


Nut  and  Shade  Trees.  Lrwarf  Apple 
Trees  on  Mailing  Number  9,  7,  2.  I 
Root. stocks.  Grape  Vines.  Flowering 
Shrubs,  Evergreens.  Plant  this  Fall! 
grower  prices.  Highest  quality,  best 
Complete  line  at  LOW  direct-from- 
rarieties,  dependable  service,  one  of 
America’s  oldest  nurseries.  Write 

_  _  today  for  Free  60-page  Catalog. 

Boun.nui  Ridge  Nurseries,  Box  R 1 1 17, Princess  Anne.Md. 


- FRUIT  GROWERS! — 

We  Specialize  in  all  leading  commer¬ 
cial  varieties  of  Standard  and  Dwarf 
FRUIT  TREES.  It  will  pay  you  to  get 
our  circular  and  prices  before  you 
make  this  fall’s  planting. 

MAYO  BROS.  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Fairport,  N.Y. 


STRAWBERRIES 


are  ideal  family  Income  projects.  One- 
tenth  acre  yields  660  —  900  quarts. 
Allen's  Berry  Book  tells  best  varieties 
and  How  to  Grow  Them.  Free  copy. 
Write  today. 

W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 
72  West  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


SAVE  30# 


ON  GUARANTEED 
>ROTARY  TRACTORS 


Mows  town  •  Houls 
Scythes  •  Roller 
Sulky  •  Sprays 
Mulches 


Direct  factory-to-you  price,  lower! 
In  the  field.  High  quality  machine. 
All  steel  construction.  Models  from 
2Vi  to  3'/a  HP.  Engines  used: 
Briggs  &  Stratton.  Clinton  and 
.  Kohler.  Extra  big  Goodyear  tires 
AC  Power  Generotor  Rcversc  a„d  luM  differential.  Auto 
Plows  Snow  matic  clutch.  Power  take-off.  Na- 
Cuts  Wood  tionwide  acclaim.  Act  now.  10  day 
free  trial.  Absolutely  no  risk. 

CULTILLER  MFG.  CO., 

162-C  CHURCH  ST.. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK.  N.  J. 


EVERGREENS 


CHRISTMAS  TREES 
and  ORNAMENTALS 

Seedlings  andTransplants-direct  from  grow¬ 
ers  at  planting  time.  Many  varieties  of  Pine, 
Spruce,  Fir,  etc.  Quality  stock  at  low  prices. 


Free 
CATALOGUE 
and 

PLANTING 

GUIDE 


SUNCREST  EVERGREEN  NURSERIES! 

Box  305  •  B  Homer  City,  Pa.  |  _ 

CHRISTMAS  TRIES" 


Turn  wasteland  into  profit. 
Our  famous  Christmas  Tree 
Growers’  Guide  tells  you 
how.  Write  for  free  copy. 


OR  FOREST 
TREES 


CHBZI3EI 


BOX  20- K 


free 

Catalog 


Indiana.  Pa. 


Hardy  Grafted  Nut  Trees 

“Grow  a  tree  bank  while  you  build  a  soil  bank.” 
The  Blight  Resistant  Chinese  Chestnut  is  really 
“ringing  the  bell”  as  an  ornamental  and  orchard 
crop.  Hardy  English;  thin  shelled  Black  Walnuts; 
Filberts — Hazels— hybrids.  Delicious  Persimmons.  Did 
you  know  you  can  get  rich  without  plowing  with 
“tree  crops”?  Yep!  Don’t  miss  writing  for  amazing 
list.  NUT  TREE  NURSERIES, 

BOX  “R”,  DOWNINGTOWN,  PENNA. 

Books  Worth  Having 

Federal  Farm  Law  Manual, 

A.  E.  Korpela . $7.50 

Farm  Management, 

Black,  Clawson,  etc .  7.25 

The  New  Garden  Encyclopedia, 

E..  L.  D.  Seymour .  5.95 

The  Old  Country  Store, 

Gerald  Cai’son .  5.75 

Living  on  a  Little  Land, 

George  P.  Deyoe .  4.95 

All  About  African  Violets, 

Montague  Free  .  3.50 

Out  of  the  Earth, 

Louis  Bromfield  .  4.00 

Farm  Records  and  Accounts, 

John  Norman  Efferson . 4.00 

Farm  Management, 

R.  R.  Hudelson .  4.72 

Successful  Trapping  Methods, 

Walter  Chansler  .  3.95 

Animal  Control, 

W.  Robert  Eadie .  3.75 

Christmas  Trees  for  Pleasure 
and  Profit 

A.  G.  Chapman  —  R.  D.  Wray..  3.75 
For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 


EXTRA  CASH 

for  your  Gr angel 
See  Page  599 


SEND  A  FRIEND  A  TRIAL  SUBSCRIPTION 
TO  THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


9  months 


for  25c 


Friend’s  Name 


R.  F.  D . Box  . Street  ... 

Post  Office . State 


Your  Name . 

Address . . . 

(We  will  send  a  gift  card  bearing  your  name.) 
THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER,  NEW  YORK  1,  N.  Y. 


Afterthoughts 
of  a 

Gardener 


Every  little  while,  in  spite  of 
years  of  experience  as  an  amateur 
home  gardener,  I  realize  there  are 
various  things  I  would  do  differently 
if  I  were  «to  start  all  over  again. 

In  the  first  place  (unless  I  meant 
to  re-plant  every  Autumn),  I  would 
not  have  spring  bulbs  in  the  same 
bed  with  annuals.  I  am  getting  thor¬ 
oughly  disgusted  with  digging  up, 
accidentally,  trowelsfull  of  crocuses 
while  setting  out  petunias,  snap¬ 
dragons  or  other  single-season  plants. 
Instead,  I  would  confine  the  corms 
and  bulbs  behind  established  per¬ 
ennials,  such  as  phlox,  which  re¬ 
appear  so  late  as  not  to  interfere 
with  the  spring  bloom,  but  effective¬ 
ly  conceal  the  later  dead  stalks  and 
leaves,  and  whose  cultivation  does 
not  disturb  the  bulbs. 

I  have  long  been  enthusiastic 
about  yews  for  foundation  planting 
and  hedges.  But,  along  with  hun¬ 
dreds  of  other  residents  of  southern 
New  York,  I  am  coming  to  favor 
azaleas  more  and  more.  In  addition 
to  their  gorgeous  spring  display  of 
blooms,  they  are  very  satisfactory- - 
especially  the  evergreen  varieties — 
as  foliage  plants  and  backgrounds 
for  lower-growing  plants  and  flow¬ 
ers. 

In  a  new  garden  set-up  I  would 
also  try  to  provide  a  place  for  the 
little-known  but  richly  decorative 
dwarf  evergreen,  hinoki  cypress. 

Although  I  remind  myself  con¬ 
stantly  of  the  need  to  avoid  crowd¬ 
ing,  and  to  provide  sufficient  space 
for  full  size  at  maturity,  I  still  fina 
myself  with  congested  areas  in  the 
garden.  I  could  very  well  do,  for  in¬ 
stance,  with  one  climbing  rose  for 
every  three  I  now  have.  The  canes 
of  most  of  them  make  such  strident 
growth  every  season  that  it  is  a 


CAR  DENT 

OWEN  PENFIELDFOX. 


A  MULCH  AROUND  PINES 
FIRST  MIX  '/x  POUND 
OF  FERTILIZER  THAT 
IS  HIGH  IN  NITROGEN 
TO  EACH  BUSHEL  OF 
SAWDUST.  USE  COTTON 
SEED  MEAL  e 


shame  to  have  to  hold  them  in  close 
check. 

Then  there  is  the  little  matter  of 
surplus  plants.  I  still  like  the  Japan¬ 
ese  barberry  —  in  other  peoples’ 
yards,  but  I  grew  tired  of  coping 
with  their  sharp  spikes  in  my  own. 
So,  when  a  neighbor  asked  for  the 
plants  which  I  was  digging  up,  I  was 
delighted  to  give  them  to  her.  My 
afterthoughts  inform  me  it  would 
have  been  sensible  to  inquire  where 
she  planned  to  put  them.  As  it 
was,  it  was  no  time  before  I  found 
them  thickly  and  firmly  en¬ 
sconced  on  the  boundary  between  her 
place  and  mine  (where  I  can  keep 
on  enjoying  the  thorns  without 
interruption). 

This  same  good  neighbor  likes 
those  magenta  phlox  and  prevailed 
on  me  not  to  throw  away  the  ones 
1  was  discarding.  Wouldn’t  you  think 
I  had  learned  my  lesson?  You  guessed 
it — they  ended  up  so  close  to  my 
pure  white  blossoms  I  am  still  kept 
busy  fighting  unwelcome  colors. 

One  of  the  most  important  revi¬ 
sions  in  my  garden  planning,  dic¬ 
tated  by  afterthought,  is  in  the 
matter  of  the  depth  of  the  beds  and 
borders.  The  level  of  these  I  have 
always  kept  the  same  as  the  lawn, 
but  never  again!  Hereafter  I  shall 
follow  the  practice  of  many  nurse¬ 
ries,  and  keep  the  beds  from  three 
to  six  inches  lower  than  the  sur¬ 
rounding  land.  This  will  mean  easier 
and  more  effective  control  of  plant¬ 
ing  and  maintenance  depth  for  every¬ 
thing  from  annuals  to  foundation 
specimens. 

All  in  all.  I,  as  a  gardener,  wish 
that  I  had  the  opportunity  to  do 
some  things  over  again. 

New  York  R.  P.  Askue 


1958  Calendar  Books 
Fine  Christmas  Gifts 

There’s  a  very  special  reason, 

In  this  coming  Christmas  season, 
Why  the  people  at  The  Rural 
Now  indulge  in  pleasures  plural, 
For  it’s  time  once  more  to  tell  you 
That  we’ve  Calendars  to  sell  you! 

This  year  we  offer  the  1958  Calen¬ 
dar  of  American  Cooking:  52  au¬ 
thentic  recipes  for  American  dishes, 
each  with  a  photograph  of  the  lo¬ 
cality  where  the  food  is  native.  Oppo¬ 
site  the  illustrated  recipe  pages  are 
the  weekly  calendars  with  blank 
spaces  for  notes:  engagements,  diary, 
birthday  reminders,  bird  and  garden 
records — any  of  the  'happenings  you 
wish  to  keep  track  of. 

The  covers,  front  and  back,  are  in 
full  rich  color  of  a  table  set  in 
colonial  design.  The  Calendar  comes 
boxed  in  red  and  green  for  the  holi¬ 
days;  the  binding  is  plastic  looseleaf. 
We  mail  it  to  you  heavily  wrapped. 

So,  simplify  your  Christmas  shop¬ 


ping  and  order  by  mail  (for  your 
friends  and  yourself)  the  Calendar 
of  American  Cooking,  $1.50,  from 
The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West 
30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  P.  s. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Why  Can’t  Farmers  Them¬ 
selves  Do  Something  About 

Deer  Damage  to  Farm  Land? 


I  am  thankful  for  E.  A.  Wright’s 
write-up  in  The  Rural  New  Yorker 
a  short  time  ago  about  deer  damage 
in  Massachusetts.  I  am  glad  he  has 
the  backbone  to  come  right  out  with 
plain  facts,  too.  That’s  what  I  like. 

We  live  on  a  farm  where  the  deer 
walk  out  into  the  meadows,  stand 
there  and  watch  us,  and  eat  to  their 
hearts’  content!  I  do  not  mean  just 
one  or  two,  but  herds  of  them.  With 
them  so  tame,  how  much  will  new 
seedings  take?  How  much  of  a 
garden  can  we  have?  Something 
should  be  done  about  it  now. 

No  wonder  so  many  farmers  here 
in  Vermont  are  selling  off  nice  farms 
to  summer  folks;  the  land  then  soon 
grows  up  to  bushes  and  trees.  With 
all  of  us  burdened  by  taxes  upon 
taxes  and  by  food  prices — on  what 
we  buy— not  sell— going  up  daily, 

Don't1  Put  Willows  Near 
Wells 

I  read  the  letter  from  M.  M.  about 
willow  trees  near  wells  in  a  recent 
issue  of  The  Rural  New  Yorker,  and 
I  do  not  believe  you  gave  him  enough 
information — or  warning.  I  had  two 
nice  willow  trees  10  feet  and  30  feet 
from  my  well.  One  day  the  well 
seemed  to  be  obstructed  and,  when 
I  opened  it  up,  the  entire  top  of  the 
water  surface  was  covered  with 
roots.  The  laid-up  stone  well  is  20 
feet  deep,  and  it  usually  has  about 
10  feet  of  water  in  it.  That  means 
that  the  willow  roots  ran  30  feet 
across  and  at  least  10  feet  down 
through  the  soil  to  reach  water.  I 
advise  anyone  against  planting  soft, 
fast-growing  trees  closer  than  50  feet 
from  any  dug  well,  septic  tank,  drain¬ 
age  line,  or  cesspool.  The  proximity 
ofethe  willow  plantings  to  my  well 
caused  plenty  of  hard  work,  and  I 
eventually  had  to  cut  all  the  trees 
down.  Edward  Bedford 


Your  advice  in  “Where  Weeping 
Willows  Grow”  should  be  corrected. 
The  roots  of  the  nearby  willow  will 
grow  into  M.  M’s  well.  I  have  a  well 
dug  from  red  shale  and,  even  though 
it  is  partly  cemented,  willow  roots 
have  entered  through  the  stone  wall 
and  covered  the  sides  with  a  thick 
blanket  of  rootlets  about  two  inches 
thick.  I  had  to  chop  them  away.  The 
willow  stands  about  the  same  dis¬ 
tance  away  from  the  well  as  M.  M.’s 
does,  11  feet.  Willow’s  rate  of  growth 
is  extremely  rapid,  and  I  find-  it 
rather  an  untidy  tree.  There  are  al¬ 
ways  plenty  of  leaves  beneath  it,  and 
branches  seem  to  break  off  and  fall 
continuously.  Erich  Kessner 


Don’t  let  M.  M.  be  fooled  about  20 
feet  being  an  adequate  distance  from 
well  to  willow.  The  roots  will  stop  it 
up,  and  so  will  even  maple  if  planted 
as  close  as  11  feet  to  a  well. 

Pennsylvania  Reuben  Steinmetz 


Eli  N.  Baldwin  and  his  daughter 
measured  this  South  Britain,  New 
Haven  Co.,  Conn.,  oak  as  having  a 
23-foot,  five-inch  circumference  four 
feet  above  the  ground.  Ledyard, 
Conn.’s,  oak  is  21  feet  around  the 
trunk. 


we  still  sit  idly  by  and  let  the  deer 
eat  and  destroy  our  crops. 

Farmers  ought  to  have  or  be  given 
the  right  to  shoot  deer  on  their  own 
farms.  After  all,  we  feed  them  the 
year  round  and  then,  when  deer  sea¬ 
son  comes,  crowds  of  city  folks  plus 
out-of-state  hunters  come  to  shoot 
the  deer  right  from  under  our  noses. 
Often  they  keep  just  the  best  parts 
of  the  deer — like  steaks — and  leave 
the  rest  of  the  carcass  to  rot  right  in 
the  woods.  I  wonder  how  city  people 
would  react  if  we  invaded  their  land, 
small  or  large,  and  helped  ourselves 
to  what  they  had?  Just  pick  one  posy 
and  see  what  would  happen! 

Can’t  a  bill  be  introduced — it  has 
been  several  times  here  —  in  the 
Legislature  and  acted  upon  to  give 
farmers  the  break  they  deserve?  Last 
deer  season  we  saw  not  one  deer 


on  our  farm  all  through  the  season, 
but  the  minute  it  was  over  we  were 
stampeded.  Of  course,  if  representa¬ 
tives  in  other  States  do  as  I  am  told 
they  did  here  recently,  we  should 
never  get  a  bill  passed  to  eliminate 
any  deer.  Friends  visiting  the  Legis¬ 
lature  said  a  bill  came  up  to  be  voted 
upon,  and  many  of  our  representa¬ 
tives  got  up  and  walked  out,  instead 
of  voting  for  or  against  tne  bill.  How 
is  that  for  representation? 

Let’s  hear  more  from  readers 
about  deer  damage,  and  let’s  do 
something  about  it.  E.  A.  Wagner 


The  Watering  Trough 

As  we  drove  up  the  winding  moun¬ 
tain  road  through  the  woods,  our 
team  of  horses  whinnied  when  we  ap¬ 
proached  it.  Looking  ahead  to  learn 
what  it  was,  we  saw  a  slight  widening 
of  the  road,  and  at  the  side  —  the 
watering  trough.  We  turned-  in, 
loosened  the  check-reins  and  let  the 
horses  drink.  They  lowered  their 
noses  into  the  cool  water,  drank  deep¬ 
ly,  then  raising  their  heads,  sprayed 
the  water  from  their  nostrils.  That 
done,  they  looked  at  us,  I  swear,  as 


if  saying,  “Thank  you.” 

The  watering  trough  had  not  been 
built  of  planks  fastened  tightly  to¬ 
gether,  as  some  country  troughs 
were;  nor  was  it  made  of  the  more 
modern  concrete  or  cast-iron.  This 
was  one  of  the  hollowed-out  tree 
trunk  troughs.  Dark  green  moss  cov¬ 
ered  the  rims  and  patches  of  moss 
on  the  sides  harmonized  with  the 
brown  of  advancing  decay.  On  one 
end  protruded  some  bracket-fungus. 
Lichens  grayed  the  supporting  stones. 

The  water  gurgled  into  the  trough 
through  a  little  pipe  leading  from 
some  spring  deeper  in  the  woods. 
Overflowing  one  side,  it  moistened 
the  ground  at  the  edge  of  the  road, 
and  tall  brakes  grew  there. 

The  air  was  fresh  and  sweet  with 
woodsy  odors.  We  sensed  the  still¬ 
ness,  then  thrilled  as  we  heard  the 
pure  notes  of  a  hermit-thrush.  We 
lingered,  loath  to  leave  a  spot  which 
we  might  never  see  again.  We,  too, 
drank  of  the  spring  water,  with  word¬ 
less  thanks  that  we  could  still,  in  a 
passing  era,  experience  the  enchant¬ 
ment  of  this  simple  scene. 

Where  are  the  watering  troughs  of 
yesteryear?  Gardiner  S.  Dresser 


TRY  THE  SAW 
THA T  BREAKS  THE 
POWER  BARRIER ... 

THE  MtCULLOCH  SUPER  44! 


Now  you  can  cut  wood  faster  and  easier  than  you've  ever  thought 
possible  with  the  direct-drive  saw  that  packs  more  power-per- 
pound  than  any  other— the  Super  44  by  McCulloch! 

TOPS  IN  PERFORMANCE  /  TOPS  IN  FEATURES 


Greatest  power  (6.5  hp)  at 
lightest  weight  (19  lb) 

Cuts  fast  with  just  fingertip 
pressure 


Extra  convenient  keyboard 
arrangement  of  controls, 
including  automatic-reset  choke 

0  Automatic  rewind  starter  and 
servo  action  clutch 


McCULLOCH  motors  corporation 
LOS  ANGELES  45,  CALIF.  •  Divisions: 
Scott-Atwater  Mfg.  Co..  Minneapolis.  Minn. 
McC ulloch  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 


win  a 


FREE 


saw ! 


0  Fastest,  smoothest  cutting 

0  Dyna-balanced  to  let  you  cut  Pintail  chain  outlasts  ordinary 

more  without  tiring  chain  up  to  20% 

ALSO  SEE  OUR  MAC  35-NOW  ONLY  St 


Nothing  to  buy.. .see  your 
nearest  McCulloch  dealer  for 
a  Saw-Draw  entry  blank. 


Find  Your 
Nearest  Dealer 
in  the 

Yellow  Pages 


6-7026 


f.o.b.  factory 
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DURABLE 

IMPLEMENTS 
SERVICE  PARTS 


(M^\ 


These  Brand  Name  Imple¬ 
ments 

•  Roderick  Lean  Tillage  Tools 

•  Vulcan  Pulverizers 

•  Harvey  Elevators  and  Hammer  Mills 

•  Pittsburgh  Deep  Feeder  and  Carry  Lift 

are  made  to  take  the  hard 
knocks.  Special  alloy  steel, 
heat  treated  parts  and  cad¬ 
mium  plated  fasteners  are  all 
used  when  the  demand  is  for 
durability.  When  you’re  look¬ 
ing  for  durable  farm  equip¬ 
ment,  look  for  these  brand 
names. 


FARM  TOOLS  DIVISION 

PITTSBURGH  FORGINGS  CO. 

105  THORN  STREET 
CORAOPOLIS,  PENNSYLVANIA 


ONE-MAN  SAWMILL  ?50S 


TakeBELSAW  Portable  Sawmill  right 
to  the  trees— turn  out  valuable  lumber 
for  local  yards — do  “custom  sawing”  'nw 
for  neighbors.  BELSA W  lasts  a  lifetime, 
-^v  crew  needed.  Power  with  old  anto  eng-ine. 
*  Vv  Begnnners  get  excellent  resuits.  Send  post¬ 
al*'  card  for  Free  Book. 

BELSAW  MACHINERY  CO 

3538  Field  Bldg. 

315  Westport  Rd„  Kansas  Citv  y| ,  '4n. 


STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  BLDGS. 

FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 

SECTIONAL  UTILITY  BLD6S. 
AND  GARAGES 

Easily  erected  •Quick  Delivery 
Shipps)  anywhere  •  Send  for  Folder 

JOHN  COOPER  CO. 

301  2nd  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

DEALERS  WANTED 


SUEDE  JACKETS 

Buy  from  Manufacturer  and  Save.  Light,  warm, 
Skinner  rayon  lining,  cotton  and  wool  knit  cottar, 
cuffs  and  bottom.  Even  number  sizes:  34-46.  Colors: 
Charcoal,  Rust.  Sand.  $19.95  postpaid.. 

Satisfaction  or  Refund. 

GOLDEN  RULE  SALES  COMPANY, 

DEPT.  N, _ MENDHAM,  NEW  JERSEY 

NEW  JET  TORCH  destroys  weeds,  stumps,  rocks. 
Get  Free  Bulletin.  SINE,  RN-2,  QUAKERTOWN,  PA. 


Operation  Spray! 


(Continued  from  Page  587) 

three  months  to  a  year.  DDT’s  lethal 
action  is  cerebro-spinal.  It  reaches 
the  spine  by  first  attacking  nerve 
ends,  then  by  working  its  way  along 
the  nerves  to  the  spinal  cord,  and 
through  that  to  the  brain.  Symptoms 
of  poisoning  by  it  include  hyper¬ 
excitability,  mental  depression,  irri¬ 
tability,  tremors  throughout  the  body, 
fatigue,  convulsions,  headache,  and 
sometimes  spastic  or  flaccid  paralysis. 

Diagnosis  is  frequently  difficult 
and  faulty;  symptoms  of  the  poison¬ 
ing  are  sometimes  called  “virus  dis¬ 
ease”,  or  “peripheral  neuritis”,  or 
simply  inflammation  of  the  liver. 
People  vary  greatly  in  susceptibility, 
but  young  creatures,  both  human  and 
animal,  are  highly  susceptible.  Dr. 
W.  C.  Martin  believes  that  most  cases 
of  hepatitis,  or  so-called  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  liver,  are  due  to  indis¬ 
criminate  spraying  of  gardens,  or¬ 
chards,  food-handling  and  food¬ 
storing  places  with  DDT.  Hyper¬ 
keratosis — thickening  or  hardening 
of  the  outer  layer  of  the  skin  —  may 
also  be  caused  by  DDT  poisoning. 
The  liver,  the  kidneys  and  the  spleen 
are  the  human  organs  most  affected 
by  it.  The  Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  some  years  ago 
published  a  study  of  DDT  poisoning 
in  which  384  cases  were  reported 
with  14  deaths. 

The  Reason,  Why? 

Why  did  the  Government  inflict 
upon  so  many  protesting  citizens  so 
drastic  a  program  of  property  dam¬ 
age,  destruction  of  life  and  danger  to 
health?  Was  it  just  the  gypsy  moth? 
All  well-informed  and  intelligent  per¬ 
sons  are  aware  of  the  destructive 
powers  of  this  moth.  For  its  cater¬ 
pillars  to  devastate  our  trees  and  for¬ 
ests  would  be  a  major  calamity.  But 
why  resort  to  mass  poisoning  when 
other  methods  of  control,  using  dif¬ 
ferent  equipment,  have  proved  suc¬ 
cessful? 

As  recently  as  1952,  the  Yearbook 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  an¬ 
nounced  that  “the  gypsy  moth  has 
been  entirely  eradicated  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  New  Jersey,  and  great¬ 
ly  reduced  in  some  other  Eastern 
States.  .  .  Most  of  the  foregoing  ex¬ 
amples  of  eradication  occurred  be¬ 
fore  the  development  of  the  new  in¬ 
secticides  and  equipment.  .  .  Field 
model  aerosol  machines  using  DDT 
were  employed  successfully  against 
the  gypsy  moths.”  Some  years  ago 
when  the  State  of  Massachusetts  suff¬ 
ered  a  serious  infestation,  the  situ¬ 
ation  was  controlled  by  the  use  of 
small  individual  spray  rigs,  man- 
operated  and  concentrating  DDT 
spray  on  trees  and  groups  of  trees 
|  previously  marked  as  being  infested. 

Forestry  research  has  proved, 
moreover,  that  the  use  of  DDT  often 
results  in  killing  off  more  beneficial 


insects  than  gypsy  moths.  Among 
these  helpful  insects  are  ant-lions 
which  build  traps  to  catch  ants  for 
food,  certain  hornets  that  eat  cater¬ 
pillars,  the  lady  beetles  which  eat 
aphids,  dragonflies  and  damselflies, 
the  “horse  guards”  which  catch  and 
feed  to  their  young  the  vicious  flies 
which  torment  horses  and  cattle, 
praying  mantids,  the  only  non-tropical 
insects  powerful  enough  to  capture 
and  kill  the  Japanese  beetle,  and,  of 
course  the  bees  and  butterflies  pro¬ 
viding  pollination  of  plant  life  with¬ 
out  which  many  of  our  vegetable 
foods  could  not  be  produced. 

Another  bad  feature  of  spraying 
with  DDT  is  that  many  harmful  in¬ 
sects  rapidly  develop  resistance  to 
it.  As  early  as  1952  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  reported  that 
“20  or  more  species  of  insects  have 
developed  resistance  to  insecticides 
following  exposure  to  (them)  under 
natural  conditions.  .  .  Control  of 
the  wild  resistant  insects  has  become 
a  serious  problem — DDT,  after  a  few 
years  of  use,  often  failed  to  control 
house  flies  and  mosquitoes.  Some 
strains  whose  resistance  was  de- 


Saturday  Scramble 

Concerning  those  troublesome  tots 
we  adore, 

Our  aim  is  deliberate  and  clear: 
To  see  that  they  get  to  the  neighbor’s 
before 

The  neighbors  get  theirs  over  here. 

—  S.  Schlitzer 


veloped.  .  .revert  rapidly.  .  .  oth¬ 
ers  retain  resistance  over  many 
generations,  once  they  have  acquired 
it.” 

The  DDT  Target 

And  what  of  the  cause  of  the  war, 
the  gypsy  insect  itself?  He  is  a  rather 
husky,  gaily  colored  caterpillar 
hatched  by  the  gypsy  moth  that,  preys 
on  foliage.  In  1869,  a  few  gypsy-moth 
cocoons  were  accidentally  brought  to 
the  United  States  among  some  silk- 
spinning  caterpillar.  The  gypsy 
moths  hatched,  and  some  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  escape;  they  multiplied 
prodigiously.  Biological  enemies 
were  lacking.  In  1905  the  State  of 
Massachusetts,  at  that  time  badly  in¬ 
fested,  found  a  parasite  that  destroys 
the  moth,  and  since  then  much  para- 
sited  material  has  been  used  in  its 
control.  One  of  the  most  valuable  of 
these  controls  is  a  virus,  the  effects 
of  which  are  known  as  wilt  disease. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  birds 
are  extremely  competent  insect  de¬ 
stroyers.  A  case  is  on  record  in 
which  starlings  completely  extir¬ 


pated  a  large  infestation  of  gypsy 
moth  larvae.  E.  H.  Forbush,  who  was 
in  charge  of  the  gypsy  moth  cam¬ 
paign  in  Massachusetts,  observed  that 
in  one  locality  birds  held  the  moth 
in  check  for  several  years  so  drasti¬ 
cally  that  work  by  the  State’s  force 
was  suspended. 

Reason  for  Hope? 

So  why,  in  the  face  of  favorable 
prognosis  and  of  the  many  com- 
pellingly  contrary  reasons,  why 
Operation  Spray,  with  its  trail  of  de¬ 
struction? 

A  few  stars  do  shine  in  the  clouded 
sky.  One  hopeful  prospect  is  due  to 
Operation  Spray  itself:  creation  of 
the  Committee  Against  Mass  Poison¬ 
ing,  with  Dr.  Robert  Cushman  Mur¬ 
phy  as  its  head.  This  Committee  has 
as  its  stated  purpose  the  prevention 
of  any  repetition  of  mass  spraying  of 
the  countryside  with  poison  by  a 
government  agency.  Contributions 
toward  its  work  are  tax  deductible. 

A  second  ray  of  hope  stems  from 
an  announcement  recently  made  by 
the  National  Wildlife  Federation 
that  the  U.  S.  Department  of  the  In¬ 
terior  has  already  “given  its  bless¬ 
ing”  to  a  bill  introduced  by  Congress¬ 
man  Metcalf  of  Montana  which  would 
require  a  comprehensive  federal 
study  of  what  the  use  of  billions  of 
pounds  of  chemical  pesticides  is 
doing  to  the  nation’s  wildlife  re¬ 
sources.  This  projected  federal  study 
would  include:  an  advisory  service  on 
sired  effects  with  minimum  damage; 
study  of  pesticides  as  related  to  mi¬ 
gratory  bird  treaties;  testing  toxicity 
of  new  pesticides;  diagnostic  tests  of 
causes  of  death  among  wildlife;  ef¬ 
fects  of  insect  control  by  pesticides 
upon  wildlife;  and  other  ecological 
researches. 

A  third  encouraging  cause  for 
hope  was  the  recent  announcement 
by  William  F.  Thompson,  president 
of  Thompson  Chemicals  Corp.,  that 
his  firm  has  stopped  production  of 
DDT  and  other  insecticides.  Thomp¬ 
son  says  that  such  programs  as  the 
recent  tri-state  mass  spraying  may 
well  create  more  problems  than  they 
solve.  Widespread  use  of  poison,  he 
added,  is  upsetting  the  balance  of 
predator-parasite  insects  and  could 
cause  heretofore  unimportant  insects 
to  increase.  Effects  upon  human 
health,  he  emphasizes,  can  be  perma¬ 
nent,  while  those  upon  insect  life  are 
only  temporary.  His  company  is  the 
first  in  the  United  States  to  discon¬ 
tinue  manufacture  of  these  com¬ 
pounds,  but  other  firms,  Thompson 
says,  are  considering. 

Our  great  American  industries 
have  found  economic  values  in  mass 
production.  Must  it  be  attended  by 
mass  destruction?  Operation  Spray 
was  a  dreadful  American  deed. 


There  is  no  better  ballast  for  keep¬ 
ing  the  mind  steady  on  its  keel,  and 
saving  it  from  all  risk  of  crankiness, 
than  business.  —  J.  R.  Lowell, 
Among  My  Books. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


A  PUREBRED 
REGISTERED  HEIFER 

( BREED  OF  YOUR  CHOICE ) 


WITH  EACH  5  PURCHASED 


Just  purchase  5  syringes  or  tubes  of  AUREOMYCIN  MAS* 
TITIS  PRODUCT  and  receive  one  syringe  or  tube  FREE. 
Then  on  the  official  contest  entry  blank  packed  with  the 
AUREOMYCIN  MASTITIS  PRODUCT,  complete  this  sen¬ 
tence  in  25  words  or  less,  “I  dike  dairy  farming  because 
_ _ ”  Enter  as  many  times  as  you  wish. 

Outstanding,  purebred  registered  heifers  will  go  to  the 
50  contest  winners.  Win  one  —  to  bring  fine  new  blood  lines 
into  your  herd,  help  improve  milk  or  butterfat  production, 
give  your  boy  or  girl  a  real  quality  calf  to  raise  and  show. 

Contest  starts  October  1,  1957  and  ends  January  31,  1958. 
It’s  easy  —  it’s  fun  —  it’s  well  worth  your  time  and  interest! 

And  you  know  when  you  infuse  with  AUREOMYCIN 
Chlortetracycline  MASTITIS  PRODUCT,  you  are  using  the 
dependable  wide-range  antibiotic  that  dairymen  know  from 
experience  gets  the  results  they  want! 

Don’t  delay  —  get  into  this  great  contest  today.  See  your 
veterinarian,  druggist  or  feed  dealer.  AMERICAN  cyanamio 
COMPANY,  FARM  AND  HOME  DIVISION,  NEW  YORK  20,  NEW  YORK. 


*25,000  WORTH  OF  HEIFERS 
FROM  FAMOUS  HERDS 


RflilFflS 


AND  EVERYBODY  GETS  ONE 

SYRINGE  OR  TUBE  OF 


YCIN 


CHLORTETRACVCUNS 


MASTITIS  PRODUCT 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR  DETAILS 

LIMITED  TIME  ONLY 


FILL  IN  AND  MAIL  OFFICIAL  ENTRY  BLANK  TODAY 


C  VAJYAMID 


This  offer  good  in  continental  U.S.  A.  except  states  of  Conn.,  Neb.,  N.J.,  and  Wi's. ,  and  is  subject  to  Federal,  state  and  local  regulations. 


WINNERS’  HEIFERS  WILL  COME  FROM  THESE  FAMOUS  HERDS 


AYRSHIRES 


BROWN  SWISS  GUERNSEYS 


HOLSTEINS 


Ayrmond  Farm,  Terril, 
Iowa  •  Hi-Lane  Ayrshire 
Farm,  Decorah,  Iowa  • 
Lippitt  Farm,  Hope,  R.  I. 
•Pine  Crest  Farm,  Grin- 
nell,  Iowa  •  Long  Lane 
Farm,  Marine  City,  Mich. 

•  Mackayr  Farm,  Prince¬ 
ton,  III.  •  Neshaminy 
Farms,  Newton,  Pa.  • 
Strathglass  Farms,  Port 
Chester,  New  York 

•  Woodhull  Farm, 
Hutchinson,  Kansas 


Auda-Mar  Farm,  New 
Plymouth,  Idaho  •  Dell 
Valley  Farms,  Betten¬ 
dorf,  Iowa  •  Fenlea 
Farm,  White  Bear 
Lake,  Minn.  •  Jo-Har 
Farms,  Remington,  Va. 
•  Sun  River  Brown 
Swiss  Farm,  Vaughn, 
Mont.  •  Roxanna  Farm, 
Prinecton,  III  •  Twin 
Gate  Farm,  Gibson- 
burg,  Ohio 


Atebroc  Farm,  Mill- 
brook,  N.  Y.  *  Bayville 
Farms,  Norfolk,  Va.  • 
Colby  Dale  Farms, 
Romeo,  Mich.  •  Flo-Ray 
Farms,  Palmyra,  Mo.  • 
Henslee  Farms,  Arling¬ 
ton  Heights,  III.  •  Lake 
Louise  Farm,  Dallas,  Pa. 
*  Quail  Roost  Farms, 
Rougemont,  N.  C. 
Cloverlawn  Guernsey 
Farm,  Medford,  Oregon 


Carnation  Milk  Farms,  Carna¬ 
tion,  Wash.  *  S.  R.  Donaho 
Holstein  Farm,  Floresvllle,  Texas 

•  Green  Meadow  Farms,  Elsie, 
Mich.  •  Hawthorn-Mellody 
Farms,  Libertyville,  III.  *  Roger 
Jessup  Farm,  Artesia,  Cal.  • 
Mallary  Farm,  Bradford,  Vt.  • 
Pabst  Farms,  Oconomowoc,  Wis. 

•  Paganok  Holstein  Farms, 
Hannibal,  Missouri  •  Zimmer¬ 
man  Dairy  Farm,  Lehighton, 
Pennsylvania 


JERSEYS 

Biltmore  Farms,  Biltmore,  N.  C. 
•  Brigham  Farm,  St.  Albans, 
Vt.  *  Hollybrook  Farms,  Min¬ 
neapolis,  Minn.  •  Knolle  Jersey 
Farms,  Sandia,  Texas  •  Rand- 
leigh  Farm,  Lockport,  N.  Y.  •' 
Tymor  Farm,  La  Grangeville, 
N.  Y.  •  Heaven  Hill  Farm,  Lake 
Placid,  N.  Y.  •  Victory  Jersey 
Farm,  Tulia,  Texas  *  High  Lawn 
Farm,  Lee,  Mass. 

-AND  OTHERS 
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National  Safety  Council 
tests  prove  it: 


Reinforced  Tire  Chains 


three  times  shorter 
— increase  starting 
and  climbing  traction 
at  least  iOO%  over 
regular  tires  on  ice 


WEED 


TIRE  CHAINS 


Carry  a  set  in  your  car 
and  in  your  truck 


Traction  you  can  trust 
~~on  regular  or  snow  tires 


American  Chain  &  Cable  Company 
York,  Pa.  •  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

In  Business  for  Your  Safety 


wmmMmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmrnmm 


A  recent  survey  in  Hartland,  Vermont, 
highlights  the  extra  heavy  weight  of 


The  Property  Tax  on  the  Family  Farm 


A  recent  survey  conducted  in  Hart- 
land,  Vermont,  has  brought  to  light 
startling  inequities  in  the  property 
tax  as  it  bears  upon  the  family  farm. 
The  disclosures  in  Hartland  can  no 
doubt  be  matched  in  virtually  every 
rural  community  in  the  land. 

The  cost  of  local  government,  like 
that  of  all  government,  is  rising  by 
giant  strides.  Especially  heavy  is  the 
burden  of  local  schools  and  teachers’ 
salaries,  and  these  educational  de¬ 
mands  are  certain  to  increase  steadi¬ 
ly.  Under  the  existing  property  tax 
this  prospect  holds  in  store  an  even 
heavier  and  unjuster  burden  for  the 
small  farmer. 

If  the  financial  load  created  by  the 
property  tax  were  of  trifling  amount, 
one  could  put  aside  its  injustice  as 
one  of  the  inevitable  vagaries  and 
inequities  of  government.  However, 
the  tax  bill  of  most  farmers  long  ago 
ceased  to  be  an  incidental  item. 

Farm  Income  not  Equal  to  Farm 
Tax  Load 

The  Hartland  survey  brought  this 
fact  vei’y  clearly  to  light.  It  estab¬ 
lished  that,  though  its  farmers  re¬ 
ceive  only  five  per  cent  of  the  money 
income  of  the  town’s  residents,  they 
pay  25  per  cent  of  its  property  tax. 
In  dollars  and  cents,  the  Hartland 
farms  (and  they  are  all  family 
farms)  pay  $25,000  out  of  a  total  of 
$100,000  raised  by  the  local  property 
tax.  Yet  their  income,  after  payment 
of  their  property  tax,  is  a  mere 
$60,000,  as  compared  with  an  income 
of  $1,100,000  for  the  town  as  a  whole. 
In  this  era  of  faltering  farm  income 
we  thus  are  faced  with  the  certainty 
of  higher  property  taxes,  of  which 
the  farmer  must  bear  an  unjustly 
heavy  portion. 

Hartland  has  recently  gone  through 
the  travail  of  selling  bonds  (2.35  per 
cent  interest)  and  building  an  en¬ 
larged  school  plant.  The  town  prac¬ 
ticed  every  reasonable  economy.  It 
rehabilitated  and  expanded  existing 
buildings  and,  in  contrast  to  many 
wealthy  communities  that  are  spend¬ 
ing  $3,000  to  $4,000  per  pupil  for  new 
school  space,  Hartland  spent  at  bare¬ 
ly  one-tenth  that  rate.  Yet  the  re¬ 
sultant  tax  burden  upon  real  estate 
is  disturbingly  large,  and  the  town 
still  has  to  cope  with  rising  teachers’ 
salaries.  It  is,  indeed,  an  imbroglio 
which  suggests  that  there  is  some¬ 
thing  basically  wrong  with  the  way 
taxes  are  levied  to  support  local 
government. 

The  time  was,  many  years  ago, 
when  the  property  of  virtually  all 
citizens  was  visible  and  tangible. 
Then  a  levy  on  property  accorded 
more  or  less  with  each  individual’s 
ability  to  pay.  Now,  however,  the 
wealthiest  persons  frequently  have 
few,  if  any  taxable  possessions. 
Hence,  the  present  property  tax  fails 
to  recognize  all  the  wealth  in  a  com¬ 
munity;  but,  taking  account,  as  it 
does,  chiefly  of  real  estate  and  live¬ 
stock,  it  is  a  one-sided  tax,  bearing, 
as  one  might  almost  surmise,  inequit¬ 
ably  upon  the  farmer. 

The  best  hope  of  preserving  to  our 
local  communities  their  intended 
functions  of  government — and  among 
these  the  building  of  adequate 
schools  and  the  paying  of  adequate 
salaries  to  teachers  are  especially  im¬ 
portant — is  to  stem,  wherever  possi¬ 
ble,  the  steadily  rising  and  wasteful 
flood  of  dollars  to  the  larger  centers 
of  government,  especially  Washing¬ 
ton.  In  other  words,  our  towns  must 
claim  the  right  to  a  source  of  revenue 
which  is  direct,  productive,  elastic 
and,  above  all,  fair. 

Hartland  is  a  town  of  about  1,500 
population,  without  taxable  indus¬ 
tries  such  as  bolster  the  fiscal  po¬ 
sition  of  some  towns.  Its  budget  for 
the  current  year  requires  that  it 


raise  $100,000  by  local  taxation. 
Among  its  500-odd  taxpayers,  75  per 
farmers,  and  an  analysis  of  the  listers’ 
records  showed,  as  mentioned  above, 
that  55  farmers  are  paying  $25,000, 
or  about  25  per  cent  of  the  town’s 
entire  property  tax.  This  rather  sur¬ 
prising  result  raised  the  question  as 
to  whether  this  group  of  farmers 
was  receiving  anything  like  25  per 
cent  of  the  money  income  of  the 
town. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  Vermont 
state  income  tax  returns  of  the  Hart¬ 
land  farmers,  when  lumped  together, 
would  give  a  reasonably  accurate 
measure  of  their  collective  income, 
both  gross  and  taxable.  It  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  lump  them  together  so  that 
the  identity  of  no  taxpayer  would 
be  revealed. 

The  result  was,  to  say  the  least, 
astonishing,  for  it  was  discovered  that 
the  group  of  Hartland  farmers  who 
now  pay  one-fourth  of  Hartland’s 
property  tax  pay  but  one-twentieth 
of  its  state  income  tax.  They  there¬ 
fore  receive  but  about  one-twentieth 
of  the  money  income  of  the  residents 
of  the  town.  Thus  the  property  tax 
calls  upon  the  farmer  to  make  much 
the  heaviest  payment  in  relation  to 
his  income.  Moreover,  as  property 
assessments  go  up  to  meet  expanding 
costs  of  local  government,  the  farmer 
has  to  bear  an  equally  disproportion¬ 
ate  share  of  the  added  burden.  Little 
wonder  that  so  many  communities 
where  farming  is  an  important  indus¬ 
try  are  truly  confounded  by  the 
challenge  of  financing  a  moderniza¬ 
tion  of  their  schools. 

Now,  manifestly,  the  figures  just 
cited  do  not  tell  the  whole  story, 
though  they  do  disclose  an  important 
part  of  it.  It  is  not  proper  to  con¬ 
sider  the  property  tax  alone  and  ig¬ 
nore  payments  made  on  state  and 
federal  income  taxes.  Though  farm¬ 
ers  pay  disproportionately  on  the 
property  tax,  it  may  be  that  they 
balance  the  account  partially  by  mak¬ 
ing  correspondingly  smaller  pay¬ 
ments  under  the  income  taxes. 

The  next  step,  therefore,  was  to 
determine  the  total  tax  payments  of 
the  group  of  farmers  on  the  one  hand 
and  a  representative  group  of  non¬ 
farmers  on  the  other.  As  expected, 
these  additional  figures  right  the  un¬ 
balance  somewhat  but  still  leave  the 
beam  of  the  scale  heavily  tilted 
against  the  farmers.  The  representa¬ 
tive  group  of  non-farmers  was  com¬ 
prised  of  79  individuals  of  moderate 
incomes  who  represent  a  variety  of 
occupations.  It  is  believed  that  each 
group  is  large  enough  to  constitute  a 
fair  sample.  The  results  are  given  in 
the  following  table: 

State  Federal 

Taxable  Property  Income  Income  Totll 
Income  Tax  Tax  Tax  Tax 

55  farmers _  45,000  25,000  600  4,800  30,400 

79  non-farmers201,000  20,000  6,000  48,000  4,000 

The  sum  and  substance  of  the  com¬ 
parison  is  that  for  every  dollar  of  tax 
he  pays,  the  non-farmer  (on  the  aver¬ 
age)  receives  $3.00  of  taxable  in¬ 
come;  whereas  the  farmer,  for  every 
dollar  of  tax  that  he  pays,  has  a  tax¬ 
able  income  of  $1.50. 

The  criticism  may  be  made  that 
these  samples  are  too  small  to  be 
representative  of  rural  communities 
generally.  In  this  respect  the  present 


argument  can  be  re-enforced  with 
additional  data.  Taking  other  com¬ 
munities  in  the  State  of  Vermont  as 
a  whole,  it  is  found  that  the  average 
taxable  income  per  dollar  to  taxes 
paid  lies  between  $3.00  and  $4.00,  a 
figure  which  does  not  differ  signifi¬ 
cantly  from  the  result  given  above 
for  the  single  Town  of  Hartland. 

As  to  the  sample  group  of  farms, 
they  represented  dairying  chiefly 
and  varied  between  25-  and  75-milker 
herds.  In  regard  to  gross  sales, 
operating  costs  and  net  income,  they 
would  therefore  yield  averages  quite 
representative  of  family  farms  gener¬ 
ally,  whether  in  dairying  or  other 
specialties. 

Hence  the  overall  results  suggest 
that  whenever  additional  tax  revenue 
is  to  be  raised  for  local  purpose  from 
local  sources  it  certainly  ought  to 
come  from  non-farmers  and  from 
other  than  a  property  tax. 

Property  Cannot  be  Burdened  with 
More  Local  Taxes 

Again  citing  Hartland  as  an  ex¬ 
ample,  the  reservoir  from  which  an 
income  tax  might  draw  appears  of 
promising  proportions.  In  other 
words,  the  financial  stringency  of  our 
local  units  of  government  arises,  not 
so  much  from  inherent  proverty,  as 
from  the  limitations  of  the  property 
tax  under  which  they  now  must  oper¬ 
ate.  Hartland’s  gross  income  ( after 
property  tax  is  paid)  is  about  $1,- 
100,000,  which  is  more  than  ten  times 
the  sum  it  must  raise  annually  for 
its  local  government.  And  of  course 
it  is  many  more  than  ten  times  the 
financial  aid  which  the  Town  is  re¬ 
ceiving  (or  could  reasonably  expect 
to  receive)  from  state  and  federal 
sources.  This  suggests  that  it  would 
be  possible  to  develop  a  local  tax 
system  of  adequate  scope,  flexibility 
and  fairness.  Such  a  system  would 
enable  the  “grass  roots”  to  carry  a 
load  which  otherwise  will  gravitate 
by  default  to  the  state  and  federal 
governments;  yet  it  is  a  load  which 
the  grass  roots  must  nonetheless 
eventually  shoulder. 

There  is  another  important  reason 
why  we  should  consider  supplement¬ 
ing  or  supplanting  the  outmoded 
property  tax  with  a  rational  tax  sys¬ 
tem  to  meet  the  growing  needs  of 
local  government.  We  hear  much 
these  days  about  the  necessity  of 
reducing  the  inefficiencies  of  govern¬ 
ment,  especially  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  which  has  grown  so  vast  of  late 
years  that  no  single  head  can  possi¬ 
bly  comprehend  anything  like  all  of 
its  ramifications.  Now,  one  of  the 
surest  ways  to  waste  the  taxpayers’ 
money  is  to  have  our  local  political 
problems  solved  in  Washington;  and 
only  slightly  less  wasteful  is  it  to 
have  them  solved  in  the  State  capi¬ 
tals.  We  should  strive  for  more  local 
spending  under  the  eyes  of  local  vigi¬ 
lantes.  Our  aim  should  be  some  form 
of  local  taxation  which  would  elimin¬ 
ate  the  waste  and  inefficiency  that  at¬ 
tend  the  sending  of  local  dollars  to 
state  and  national  capitals  to  be  “pro¬ 
cessed”  before  they  can  be  put  to 
local  use.  The  answer  will  not  come 
quickly  but  must  be  based  upon  an 
intensive  study  of  local  “tax  re¬ 
sources.”  Such  a  study  is  now  long 
overdue.  Robert  W.  King 
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Countryman’s  Journal 


Each  year  of  continued  experi¬ 
mentation  with  vegetables,  small 
fruits  and  flowers  leads  me  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  we  do  not  pay  enough 
attention  to  our  basic  resource  — 
soil.  Most  of  us  can  get  better  re¬ 
sults  if  we  will  add  more  humus  to 
the  soil. 

I  use  a  great  deal  of  hen  pen 
litter  that  has  been  weathered  a  full 
year  outdoors.  If  I  could  get  old 
cow  manure,  that  would  be  my  first 
choice.  But  it  is  a  different  world 
here  in  southern  New  Hampshire 
compared  to  1910  when  I  was  grow¬ 
ing  up  on  the  farm  in  Hancock. 
Hen  pen  litter  is  good  for  both  light 
and  heavy  soils.  I  have  used  sawdust 
with  variable  results.  When  I  work 
in  a  two-  or  three-inch  layer  of  saw¬ 
dust,  I  scatter  two  pounds  of  am¬ 
monium  nitrate  per  100  square  feet. 
The  bacteria  which  cause  sawdust 
decomposition  feed  on  nitrogen  and, 
if  you  do  not  provide  extra,  they 
take  it  from  the  soil.  My  great  ob¬ 
jection  to  sawdust  as  a  mulch  is  that 
the  rain  does  not  penetrate  it. 

Compost  is  wonderful  material  but 
rarely  does  one  have  much  of  it. 
Therefore  we  have  to  make  do  with 
what  is  available.  Remember  that 
what  we  call  average  soil  is  often 
about  five  per  cent  humus,  45  per 
cent  inorganic  material,  30  per  cent 
moisture  and  20  per  cent  air.  A  good 
many  soils  do  not  have  more  than 
three  or  four  per  cent  humus.  If 
you  will  increase  the  humus  to  10, 
15  or  20  per  cent,  chances  are  you 
will  have  better  crops  and  flowers. 

I  like  to  work  the  humus-forming 
material  into  the  soil  in  the  Fall.  The 
data  I  have  accumulated  so  far  in¬ 
dicates  that  the  material  will  decay 
faster  the  next  Summer. 

Now  comes  the  brown  month  of 
year  when  the  elemental  simplicities 
of  the  countryside  stand  forth  bold 
and  clear.  All  life  is  a  series  of  pro¬ 
found  rhythms.  The  year  is  divided 


into  four  periods  and,  within  each 
annual  season,  the  months  them¬ 
selves  have  their  special  character¬ 
istics.  Man,  living  out  his  alloted 
time  according  to  the  Master  Plan, 
can  adjust  his  heart  and  soul — if  he 
will — to  the  beauties  of  each  month 
of  the  turning  year. 

November  is  the  year’s  brown 
month.  Leaves  lie  in  brown  heaps 
along  the  fences  and  behind  farm 
buildings;  beeches  and  oa)ks  still 
hang  onto  their  foliage,  but  the  rich 
and  colorful  hues  of  a  few  weeks  ago 
have  faded  to  thin  tans  and  browns. 
Grasses  are  broken  and  bent  and  lie 
close  to  the  soil  that  gave  them  birth; 
blackened  ferns  are  crumbling  and 
the  cattails’  heads  are  beginning  to 
unravel.  Tall  coarse  reeds  of  swamps 
and  sloughs  are  faded  to  match  the 
mood  of  November. 

There  are  varieties  in  this  life  for 
him  who  has  eyes  to  see  and  ears 
to  hear.  The  great  simplicities  that 
give  a  foundation  of  faith  are  now 
revealed.  The  evergreens  on  the 
everlasting  hills  are  still  blue-green 
against  the  sky  on  a  sunny  November 
day;  brooks  and  creeks  sing  a  quiet 
song  as  they  travel  to  their  destiny 
in  a  distant  sea. 

When  the  browns  take  over,  there 
is  no  cause  for  sadness.  The  beauty 
of  May  and  the  loveliness  of  June 
give  a  needed  lift  to  the  heart,  but 
November’s  sober  hue  is  an  integral 
and  fitting  part  of  the  annual  cycle. 
A  season  of  growth  and  fruition  has 
ended;  the  harvest  is  in  and  man 
readies  for  the  months  of  cold  and 
snow  ahead.  There  is  meaningful 
beauty  in  the  brown  of  the  month; 
for,  as  the  days  grow  shorter,  there 
is  deepening  peace  and  heart-resting 
serenity  on  the  land.  Even  as  human 
life  goes  in  cycles,  so  does  the  year 
through  which  we  travel  in  this  ex¬ 
perience  we  label,  Time. 

Haydn  S.  Pearson 

New  Hampshire 


1957  Crop  of  Processed 
Vegetables  Drops  19% 

A  smaller  pack  of  canned  and 
frozen  vegetables  than  was  processed 
in  1956  is  estimated  for  the  current 
season  by  USDA’s  Crop  Reporting 
Board.  The  forecast  is  for  6.23  million 
tons,  19  per  cent  less  than  in  1956. 

With  the  harvest  completed  in  all 
States  but  California,  a  tomato  pro¬ 
duction  of  3,384,500  tons  is  indicated 
— one-fourth  less  than  the  record 
1956  crop  of  4.6  million  tons.  The 
smaller  crop  is  the  result  of  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  acreage — 302,000  as  compared 
to  350.6  thousand,  and  a  yield  of  11.2 
tons  in  1957,  as  compared  to  the  13.1 
ton  average  in  1956. 

Only  New  York,  with  an  estimated 
114  thousand  tons,  as  compared  to 
88,400  in  1956,  reports  a  larger  yield 
than  a  year  ago.  New  Jersey,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland  and 
Virginia  together  produced  424,400 
tons  in  1957,  and  715,500  in  1956. 
Ohio  made  170.5  thousand  tons  this 
year  and  212  in  1956,  Indiana  213.5 
thousand  and  348.8,  Illinois  102 
thousand  and  141,  and  Michigan  57.8 
and  67  thousand. 

The  U.  S.  sweet  corn  pro¬ 
duction,  estimated  at  1,474,900  tons, 
is  13  per  cent  less  than  the  1956 
record  pack  of  1.7  million,  due  both 
to  a  smaller  acreage  planted  and 
lower  rate  of  yield.  Minnesota  ranks 
first  with  355.2  thousand  tons,  Wis¬ 
consin  second  with  330  thousand,  and 
Illinois  third  with  216  thousand  tons. 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware  and  Mary¬ 
land,  which  produced  160.5  thousand 
tons  in  1956,  grew  but  76.4  thousand 
in  1957.  From  a  somewhat  larger 
acreage  than  a  year  ago,  New  York 
harvested  72,000  tons;  total  yield  in 
1956  was  58,300  tons. 

November  2,  1957 


Although  the  acreage  was  reduced 
five  per  cent  from  the  previous  year, 
the  U.  S.  1957  green  pea  production 
is  estimated  at  a  record  high  of  556,- 
200  tons,  as  compared  to  the  545,160 
tons  grown  and  processed  in  1956. 
Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  which  to¬ 
gether  grew  185  thousand  of  the 
452,690  acres  planted  to  the  crop  in 
1957,  produced  229,000  tons  of  sweet 
peas  as  compared  to  177,000  in  1956. 
The  138.3  thousand  acres  of  peas 
planted  in  Washington  and  Oregon 
yielded  170  thousand  tons,  (206.7  in 
1956).  Drought  reduced  the  crops  of 
Delaware,  Maryland,  Pennsylvania 
and  Virginia  to  27,000,  tons  as  com¬ 
pared  to  1956  production  of  34,100. 
The  New  York  yield  of  20,000  tons 
is  almost  double  1956  production. 

Cabbage  for  kraut  will  be  27  per 
cent  less  than  in  1956;  the  beet  crop 
is  smaller  by  one  quarter  and  green 
lima  beans  are  short  by  10  per  cent. 

W.  Stempfle 


Ford  Tractor  &  Implement 


The  height  of  the  blades  on  this  100- 
inch  rotary  brush  cutter  can  be  set 
two  to  11  inches  above  ground. 
Operating  from  power  take-off,  the 
cutter  goes  on  any  three-plow  tractor. 


STOP  FREEZING 


here’s  heat  you  can  take  anywhere 


The  new  Knipco  “Thrifty-50”  portable  heater 
gets  rid  of  your  cold  weather  blues.  You  can 
use  it  for:  making  outside  repairs;  heating  im¬ 
plement  sheds,  garages,  repair  shops,  pump, 
milk  or  pig  houses;  prewarming  tractor,  truck 
and  car  engines;  thawing  pumps  and  lines;  stay¬ 
ing  warm  in  milking  parlors;  heating  air  for  crop 
drying,  etc.  Plugs  into  any  110  volt  AC  outlet. 
Burns  6c  worth  of  kerosene  an  hour.  Puts  out 
almost  as  much  heat  as  a  small  home  furnace. 
Weighs  only  42  lbs.  And  it’s  priced  low. 

So  stop  freezing.  Mail  the  coupon  below  for 
free  illustrated  heater  folders.  No  obligation. 


CLIP  COUPON  FOR  FREE  FOLDERS 

EASTERN  MACHINERY,  INC. 

Box  162,  Eastwood  Station 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Without  obligation,  send  me  free  illustrated 
folders  on  Knipco  heaters. 

NAME _ 

ADDRESS _ - 

POST  OFFICE - 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  Security 

Without  Torturous  Truss  Wearing 

An  “eye-opening”  revelation  in  sensible  and 
comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection 
may  be  yours  for  the  asking,  without  cost  or 
obligation.  Simply  send  name  and  address, 
and  full  details  of  the  new  and  different  Rice 
Method  will  be  sent  you  Free.  Without  hard 
flesh  gouging  pads  or  tormenting  pressure, 
here’s  a  Support  that  has  brought  joy  and 
comfort  to  thousands — by  releasing  them 
from  Trusses  with  springs  and  straps,  that 
bind  and  cut.  Designed  to  securely  hold  a 
rupture  up  and  in  where  it  belongs  and  yet 
give  freedom  of  body  and  genuine  comfort. 
For  complete  information — write  todayl 

WILLIAM  S.  RICE,  Inc. 
Dept.  64-G,  Adams,  N.Y. 

- READ— “THE  BACKWOODS  JOURNAL” - 

SAMPLE  COPY  10  CENTS 
LOG  CABIN  LIFE  —  OLD  FORGE  2,  N.  Y. 


Quick,  convenient, 
electric  powered 
grind-stone  has  uni¬ 
form  speed  —  won't 
slow  down  or  stall 
under  heaviest  work. 
Safe  —  will  not  draw 
temper.  Hundreds  in 
use.  Satisfaction 

Guaranteed. 


Write  today  for  full  information. 

S.  RALPH  CROSS  &  SONS,  Inc. 

122  MAYFIELD  ST..  WORCESTER,  MASS. 


EXTRA  CASH 

for  your  Church! 
See  Page  599 


Many  Users  Save 


24  HOUR  THERMOSTATIC  DOWNDRAFT 

WOOD  HEATERS 


OV/MGC 


only  ASHLEY  offers 

1.  Patented  down-draff 
system, 

2.  Patented  radiant 
heat  control 
thermostat, 

3.  Patented  Secondary 
Air  Intake, 

4.  Choice  of  four  deo. 
orator  colors. 


;j  See  your  ASHLEY 
o  dealer  today  or 
write  us  for  color 
catalog  ancl 
prices 


of  Amazing 
Fuel  Savings 


You  enjoy  guaranteed  proof  of  amazing  fuel  savings  when  you  use  an  ASHLEY 
AUTOMATIC  WOOD  HEATER.  Thousands  of  users  in  the  coldest  climates  tell  us  of 
their  tremendous  savings  on  fuel  bills!  You  can  enjoy  controlled  heat  at  a  low 
cost  —  and  build  just  one  fire  a  season  with  an  ASHLEY  AUTOMATIC  WOOD 
HEATER.  Wood  burns  clean,  less  soot  and  grime— refuel  on  an  average  every  12 
hours— and  remove  ashes  only  3  times  a  month.  ASHLEY's  are  heating  many  en¬ 
tire  homes,  schools  and  stores.  An  ASHLEY  burns  any  type  of  wood  successfully. 
See  your  dealer  now  or  write  us  for  full  FREE  details.  (Please  print  name  and 
address.)  We  pre-pay  freight  to  the  nearest  freight  station.  Over  3,000  sold  from 
one  city.  Available  in  15  models  —  15  prices. 


AUTOMATIC  WOOD  STOVE  CO.,  Inc. 
Box  f-3o  r  Columbia,  South  Caroline* 


Dealerships  available  in  some  areas— inquiries  invited. 
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"A  SQUARE  DEAL” 
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Hope  in  the  Hen  House 

IT  is  a  relief  to  see  egg  prices  go  up.  There 
seems  to  be  some  little  hope  in  the  hen 
house  for  the  first  time  in  more  than  a 
year.  The  feeling  on  farms  is  as  if,  at  last  and 
most  blessedly,  a  member  of  the  intimate  agri¬ 
cultural  family  has  come  through  the  crisis  of 
a  long,  grave  illness.  Prices  of  large  eggs  today 
are  some  12  cents  higher  than  they  were  three 
months  ago.  For  the  balance  of  1957  and  early 
1958,  it  is  predicted  they  will  continue  six  to 
12  cents  higher  than  in  1956-57.  Moreover, 
feed  costs  should  continue  to  go  down. 

The  cause  of  the  improvement  in  the  egg 
economy  is,  of  course,  the  18  per  cent  or  so 
decrease  in  chickens  raised  this  year.  Because 
poultrymen  bought  more  of  their  birds  already 
sexed.,  however,  and  because  they  will  be  keep¬ 
ing  more  of  them — and  yearling  hens — over 
for  longer  lay,  the  size  of  the  national  laying 
flock  January  1  is  expected  to  be  only  three 
to  five  per  cent  smaller  that  it  was  a  year  ago. 
But  this  is  a  significant  drop  as  it  relates  to 
the  supply-demand  situation,  and  the  steady 
annual  increase  in  eggs  laid  per  bird  is  not 
expected  to  take  up  the  slack.  Moreover,  per- 
capita  egg  consumption  should  not  go  down 
much,  if  any,  during  the  rest  of  the  year,  but 
rather  stay  at  only  a  little  less  than  an  egg  per 
person  per  day.  The  recently  noticeable  down¬ 
ward  trend  in  egg  consumption  is  not  encour¬ 
aging,  of  course;  yet  with  strong  promotion  of 
eggs  being  planned — and  some  negative  criti¬ 
cism  to  be  combatted — it  can  be  turned  to  ad¬ 
vantage.  There  is  at  last  realistic  recognition 
that  there  is  a  true  job  to  be  done  in  selling 
eggs. 

The  egg  business  is  presently  off  the  sick 
list,  and  let  us  hope  that  the  recovery  is  at 
last  permanent.  Let  us  hope,  too,  that  while 
enjoying  the  blessings  of  good  economic  health, 
we  do  not  just  let  the  future  take  care  of  it¬ 
self.  Problems  and  policies  on  such  matters  as 
promotion,  production  control,  integration, 
human  nutrition  and  national  prosperity  have 
not  really  been  settled  at  all,  and  they  must  be 
settled.  Let’s  not  have  poultry  prosperity  be 
a  boomerang.  It  takes  more  than  luck  to  get 
to  the  top,  and  stay  there  —  something  that 
the  poultry  industry  knows  only  too  well 
through  its  recent  sad  experiences. 


For  Whose  Benefit  the  Milk  Order? 

JUST  recently,  the  Federal  Milk  Marketing 
Order  was  described  by  one  of  New  York’s 
dairy  cooperative  officials  as  “a  mechanism 
which  assures  the  consumer  an  adequate  sup¬ 
ply  of  good  quality  milk  and  gives  the  pro¬ 
ducer  the  best  possible  return  in  line  with 
prevailing  conditions.” 

While  this  description  does  not  tally  with 
the  dairy  farmer’s  conception  of  the  reason 
for  a  milk  order — either  20  years  ago  or  to¬ 
day,  it  is  undoubtedly  a  correct  statement  of 
the  present  thinking  in  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture:  that  a  federal  milk  order  is  a 
regulation  for  the  benefit  of  consumer  first, 


and  second  for  the  protection — the  best  possi¬ 
ble  protection — of  the  producer.  It  may  well 
be  that,  in  order  to  assure  the  consumer  an 
adequate  milk  supply,  the  producer  is  now 
receiving  the  best  possible  protection,  but  this 
protection  is  most  certainly  not  the  return  the 
producer  must  have  if  he  is  to  remain  in  busi¬ 
ness  and  make  a  reasonable  profit  on  his  busi¬ 
ness. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  Washington  appears 
to  be  inflexibly  committed  to  a  cheap  national 
food  policy.  It  is  especially  unfortunate  that 
this  policy  is  dominant  at  a  time  when  agricul¬ 
ture  needs  all  possible  support  and  en¬ 
couragement  so  that  it  can  effectively  meet 
the  demands  of  our  constantly  growing  con¬ 
sumer  population.  How  can  these  demands  be 
fulfilled  by  an  agriculture  that  is  ill-equipped 
to  do  so? 


The  Farm  Property  Tax 

I  was  delighted  to  see  your  recent  editorial, 
“Farm  Taxes  in  Connecticut.”  Such  legislation 
has  long  been  overdue. 

You  speak  of  tax  exemption  for  any  one  group 
as  class  legislation.  I  do  not  know  about  Connecti¬ 
cut,  but  here  in  Ohio  I  do  not  see  how  it  could 
be  vulnerable.  Non-farmers,  on  the  average,  earn 
twice  what  the  average  farmer  earns,  according 
to  Congressman  Cooley,  and  they  do  not  have 
to  buy,  insure,  stand  depreciation  and  upkeep  for 
—  much  less  pay  any  tax  on  —  implements,  live¬ 
stock  and  farm  produce  to  earn  a  living. 

You  mention  inequity.  That  is  the  whole 
trouble.  Farmers  are  paying  a  lot  of  the  other 
fellows’  taxes.  Personal  tax  on  farm  property  a 
hundred  years  ago  no  doubt  was  reasonable.  To¬ 
day,  it  is  outrageous. 

Ohio  has  a  sales  tax.  Increase  it,  if  necessary, 
and  let  everyone  share  the  cost  of  state  and 
county  government.  A  State  that  has  no  sales  tax 
should  have  one;  it  is  the  fairest  form  of  taxation 
and  no  doubt  the  least  expensive  to  operate. 

I  was  interested  to  know  that  the  Connecticut 
Farm  Bureau  and  state  officials  both  included 
exemptions  on  farm  land.  The  tax  on  the  land 
itself  is  not  so  unreasonable  considering  it  as  an 
investment  that  will  earn  you  money  and  a  place 
to  live  on.  But  it  is  deplorable  to  have  to  pay  a 
tax  on  the  implements,  livestock  and  produce  to 
earn  a  living  from  the  land.  A  personal  tax  on 
farm  produce  and  most  livestock  is  the  same  thing 
as  an  income  tax.  Non-farm  workers  do  not  pay 
a  state  income  tax  in  Ohio.  However,  I  do  think 
farm  buildings,  other  than  the  dwellings,  should 
be  considered  eligible  for  exemption  because  they 
are,  like  farm  implements,  livestock  and  produce, 
necessary  to  earn  a  living  from  farming. 

Letters  from  city  people  to  Secretary  Benson 
to  cut  farm  benefits  and  thus  save  them  taxes 
may  be  sincere;  and  perhaps  they  are  right  in 
feeling  as  they  do.  But  they  are  very  much  out 
of  line  when  they  think  farmers  should  be  pay¬ 
ing  a  lot  more  than  their  share  of  local  and  state 
taxes.  Farm  property  (personal)  should  be  ex¬ 
empt  and  the  farmer  treated  equally  when  it 
comes  to  earning  a  living.  It  is  time  that  dis¬ 
crimination  against  the  farmer  is  given  the  at¬ 
tention  it  deserves.  A.  R.  Adams 

Ohio 

We  do  not  believe  that  exemptions  are  the 
answer  to  the  increasingly  burdensome  farm 
property  taxes.  Ownership  of  farm  land  is  no 
longer  a  fair  measure  to  gauge  ability  to  pay. 
We  commend  Robert  King’s  article  on  page 
592  to  everyone’s  careful  reading. 

Harold  Craig,  Dairy  Farmer — 
Past,  Present  and  Future 

AFTER  17  tense,  money-packed  weeks, 
Harold  Craig,  York  State  dairy  farmer, 
was  finally  retired  with  honors  from  the  popu¬ 
lar  TV  quiz  show,  “21.” 

The  past:  Harold,  27  years  old,  works  with 
his  father,  Arch,  and  his  brother,  Arch,  Jr.,  on 
the  Craigs’  Washington  County  dairy  farm  in 
North  Hebron. 

The  present:  In  addition  to  winning  $106,000 
for  his  lengthy  TV  appearance,  this  young  man 
has  proved  himself  to  be  true  gentleman,  real 
scholar,  modest,  good  sportsman,  and  one  who 
can  stand  up  well  under  pressure. 

The  future:  Harold  is  being  persuaded  by 
friends  and  neighbors  to  run  for  Congress  next 
year.  His  present  deserved  popularity  could 
carry  him  far  in  any  field,  and  his  many  good 
qualities,  already  listed,  plus  a  solid  farm  back¬ 
ground,  make  him  almost  the  ideal  candidate 
for  political  office. 


Trend  from  the  Farm 

CCORDING  to  the  latest  sampling  estimate 
of  the  Census  Bureau,  U.  S.  farm  popu¬ 
lation  declined  1,861,000  in  the  year  ending 
April  1957.  Principal  reasons  for  this  farm-to- 
city  movement,  the  Bureau  suggests,  have 
been  the  reduced  need  for  farm  labor  due  to 
mechanization,  and  the  better  job  opportuni¬ 
ties  in  urban  areas. 

That  there  are  now  fewer  persons  to  share 
the  “farm  pie”  may  be  of  some  comfort  to 
those  who  remain  on  the  land,  but  the  trend 
is  not  a  healthy  one. 

The  reason  for  farm  labor’s  trek  away  from 
the  farm  is  not  only  increased  mechanization. 
In  addition,  and  just  as  important,  is  the  ina¬ 
bility  of  the  farm  operator  to  meet  the  wage 
levels  maintained  by  industry.  Actually,  most 
farms  today  are  undermanned  because  of  the 
wage  spiral  and,  as  a  result,  every  member  of 
the  farm  family  is  required  to  pitch  in  to  make 
up  the  labor  deficiency.  The  work  week  on 
farms  is  seven  days,  the  work  day  16  hours. 

Raise  the  standards  of  farm  living  and  of 
farm  wages,  and  plenty  of  useful  work  will  be 
found  for  those  who  would  prefer  to  stay  home 
but  presently  cannot  afford  to. 


Future  Hog  Prices 

HILE  slaughter  hog  prices  for  the  next 
several  months  promise  to  hold  up  well, 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  hog  number  cycles 
are  of  comparatively  short  duration.  Good 
yields  of  livestock  feed  grains  for  this  year, 
coupled  with  present  favorable  prices  for 
slaughter  grades  of  hogs,  will  inevitably  mean 
some  increased  farrowings  this  Fall,  with  a 
resultant  rise  in  the  number  of  spring  pigs 
next  year.  Most  of  these  pigs  will  not  be  ready 
for  marketing  until  next  Fall. 

With  good  grade  fat  hogs  selling  at  $20 
or  more  a  hundred  pounds  liveweight,  there  is 
extra  money  in  fattening  hogs  at  present  corn 
prices.  Even  at  $15  a  hundredweight,  the 
margin  of  profit  is  fair.  This  additional  $5.00 
profit  will  be  —  as  it  should  not  —  the  stimu¬ 
lating  influence  for  increased  breeding  of  sows 
late  this  Fall  and  on  into  next  Spring.  Unless 
human  nature  can  control  itself,  these  farrow¬ 
ings  will  then  arrive  on  a  glutted  market  with 
much  lower  prices  in  prospect.  Until  such  time, 
however,  favorable  prices  will  be  paid  for  well 
finished  slaughter  grades  of  hogs. 


Hats  off  to  New  York  Guernseys! 

NEW  YORK  never  has  to  take  a  rear  stan¬ 
chion  to  any  other  State  when  it  comes 
to  quality  dairy  herds.  But  one  would  not  or¬ 
dinarily  expect  that  it  would  capture  all  the 
important  honors  at  a  national  showing  of  a 
dairy  breed.  Yet  that  is  what  Empire  State 
Guernseys  did  at  the  National  Dairy  Show  in 
Iowa  recently:  all  the  champions  were  bred  in 
New  York,  and  many  were  shown  by  their 
breeders.  Moreover,  the  champion  state  Guern¬ 
sey  herd  was  from  New  York. 

Breeders  who  exhibited  were:  McDonald 
Farms,  Cortland;  L.  S.  Riford,  Auburn;  Henry 
Venier,  LaFayette;  Judith  DeHart,  Cortland; 
Paul  Fleming,  Auburn;  Herbert  Stoddard,  Mt. 
Upton;  James  Thomas,  Cortland;  Suzanne 
Venier,  LaFayette;  and  Marcia  Harrington, 
Ithaca. 

To  all  of  them,  we  wish  the  good  rewards 
of  their  winning,  and,  for  bringing  to  New 
York  such  dairy  breeding  and  management 
honor,  our  sincere  congratulations. 


Brevities 

“For  now  we  live,  if  ye  stand  fast  in  the  Lord.” 
—  1  Thess.  3:8. 

“Ferly  and  Surly— A  Real  Humdinger”  is  the 
weather  prediction  for  this  Winter  by  The  Old 
Farmer’s  Almanac.  Its  1958  edition,  new  price  35 
cents  is  now  available;  address  Dublin,  N.  H. 

The  Maine  potato  crop,  according  to  first-hand 
and  experienced  observers,  has  “the  best  quality 
in  many  years.”  Growing  conditions  were  ideal — 
there  was  just  the  right  amount  of  moisture — and 
there  was  no  killing  frost  prior  to  harvest. 

November  5  this  year  may  not  mean  voting  in 
national  or  even  state  elections,  but  aren’t  local 
and  county  governments  the  building  blocks  of 
our  national  strength?  All  elections  are  important, 
and  so  is  your  vote  on  Tuesday,  November  5. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Never ,  never  has  a  car  been  so  won¬ 
derfully  new  in  so  many  different 
ways!  It’s  the  longest ,  lowest ,  widest 
Chevrolet  that  ever  said ,  “C’mon, 
let’s  get  going!” 


Real  surprises  await  you  in  Chevy’s  three  new  series; 
its  new  line  of  station  wagons,  its  17  all-new  models: 

A  revolutionary  new  J  8!  That’s  Chevy’s  Turbo- 
Thrust  V8*  with  combustion  chambers  in  the  block — 
and  horsepower  ranges  up  to  280.  There  are  three  new 
versions  of  the  Turbo-Fire  V8,  too,  and  more  power 
for  the  Blue-Flame  Six. 

New  body-frame  construction !  New  X-design 
Safety-Girder  frame  provides  extra  safety  with  lower 
center  of  gravity  .  .  .  and  new  locked-together 
strength  in  the  way  it  is  wedded  to  Chevrolet’s  new 
Body  by  Fisher. 

All-new  4-coil  suspension!  Here’s  a  fabulous 
blend  of  super-soft  coil  springs  and  the  super  stabil¬ 
ity  of  Chevy’s  exclusive  four-link  rear  suspension. 

You  can  even  ride  on  air!  Level  Air  suspension* 
puts  air  springs  at  every  wheel  for  the  ultimate  in 
thistledown  comfort — and  the  car  stays  level,  regard¬ 
less  of  load!  .  .  .  See  the  year’s  newest  car  at  your 
Chevrolet  dealer’s.  .  .  .  Chevrolet  Division  of  General 
Motors,  Detroit  2,  Michigan.  *Extra-cost  option. 


From  dual  headlights  to  gull-wing  rear  fenders,  these  are 
truly  impressive  cars.  Interiors,  wheelbases,  grilles,  and 
fabrics — everything  is  new,  luxurious,  exciting! 


CHEVROLET 


The  Irnpala  in  Anniversary  Gold,  a  new  color  for  General  Motors  50th  Anniversary  Year. 


November  2,  1957 
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• . .  says  S.  J.  Reynolds,  owner  of  the 
100-cow  Hub  Farm  in  Dutchess 
County,  New  York.  “I  know  that  the 
more  milk  a  cow  produces,  the  more 
salt  she  needs.  That’s  why  I  mix  so 
much  Blusalt  in  my  feeds.  And  that’s 
why  I  also  feed  plenty  of  loose  Blusalt 
free  choice  in  rubber  tubs  throughout 
my  pastures.  You  ought  to  see  how 
my  animals  eat  it  up— especially  my 
80-lb.  cows! 

“Here’s  something  else  I  like:  by 
Using  ‘Sterling’  trace-mineral  Blu¬ 
salt  in  place  of  plain  salt,  I  know  that 


S.  J.  Reynolds  owns  a  400  -  acre 
farm  near  Poughkeepsie,  New  York. 
His  100-head  herd  is  80%  Holstein, 
with  the  rest  Guernsey  and  Jersey.  His 
total  milk  production  runs  around 
2,000  qts.  a  day.  He  mixes  his  own  feed 
on  the  farm,  using  home-grown  corn 
and  oats  as  well  as  commercial  feeds . . . 
and  he  adds  soybean  oil,  wafer  meal, 
citrus  pulp,  and  “Sterling”  Blusalt. 

Mr.  Reynolds  is  ably  assisted  by  two 
farm  men  and  their  families.  They  milk 
the  herd  promptly  at  4:00  a.m.  and 
3:00  p.m.  —  taking  about  two  and  a 
half  hours  for  the  entire  operation. 
The  efficiency  of  the  Hub  Farm  is 
well  known  in  Poughkeepsie. 


my  herd  is  getting  the  trace  minerals  needed  for  good  health  and  repro¬ 
duction.  Because  all  seven  essential  trace  minerals  are  mixed  right  in  each 
bag  of  Blusalt,  I  don’t  have  to  buy  and  store  minerals  separately.” 


S.  J.  Reynolds  is  one  of  many  successful  dairymen  who  use  plenty  of 
Sterling  Blusalt,  both  mixed  in  feed,  and  fed  free  choice.  Blusalt  supplies 
the  high-quality  salt  needed  for  good  milk  production  .  .  .  and  the  seven 
trace  minerals  that  are  deficient  in  many  areas  (cobalt,  copper,  iodine,  iron, 
manganese,  zinc,  and  sulfate  sulfur).  Blusalt  should  be  kept  before  your 
animals  at  all  times,  since  only  their  individual  requirements  can  determine 
how  much  salt  they  need.  Blusalt  is  available  in  50-  and  100-lb.  bags,  50-lb. 
blocks,  and  4-lb.  Liks. 


FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION  on  Blusalt,  Green’salt  (trace-mineral  salt 
with  10%  phenothiazine  for  control  of  certain  internal  parasites),  or  other 
Sterling  Salt  products,  ask  your  feed  dealer,  or  write  International  Salt  Co. 


STERLING 

Farm  &  Feed  Salt 

INTERNATIONAL  SALT  CO..  INC. 
SCRANTON  2,  PENNA. 


At  the  New  Hampshire  Station 

It’s  done  significant  work  on  cobalt  for 
livestock.  UNH’s  dairy  herds  are  great! 

BY  RUSSELL  W.  DUCK 


POFESSORS  H.  A.  Keener, 
G.  P.  Percival,  and  K.  S. 
Morrow  of  the  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  Experiment  Station 
report  that  although  cobalt 
deficiency  has  affected  live¬ 
stock  in  their  State  for 
many  years,  it  was  not 
recognized  as  a  deficiency  disease 
until  1944.  Early  in  that  year,  Ralph 
Littlefield,  then  agricultural  agent 
in  Carroll  County,  asked  the  experi¬ 
ment  station  staff  to  find  the  cause 
of  what  appeared  to  be  a  nutritional 
deficiency  affecting  the  cattle  in  his 
county. 

The  symptoms  observed  in  the  de¬ 
ficient  cattle  were  one  or  more  of  the 
following:  poor  appetite,  gnawing  of 
wood,  eating  of  sticks,  weeds,  and 
other  objects  not  normally  even 
palatable,  constipation,  rough  hair, 
scaliness  of  skin,  loss  of  hair  patches, 
gauntness,  unsteady  gait,  decreased 
milk  flow,  retarded  growth,  and 
death.  These  symptoms  were  com¬ 
parable  to  those  reported  from  other 
areas  where  cobalt  deficencies  were 
known  to  exist,  viz.,  New  Zealand 
and  Australia,  and  the  states  of 
Florida  and  Michigan. 

Study  and  observations  then  re¬ 
vealed  that  cobalt  deficiencies  were 
having  a  bad  effect  on  the  health  of 
many  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats  in 
several  parts  of  New  Hampshire. 
When  it  became  apparent  that  the 
element  itself  might  be  used  to  cor¬ 
rect  and  prevent  deficiency,  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  how  much  an  animal  could 
consume  without  harmful  effects,  as 
well  as  the  optimum  dosage,  became 
important,  and  experiments  were  in¬ 
augurated  for  its  study. 

Cobalt  Tolerance 

The  experimental  animals  used 
were  Holstein  calves;  varying 
amounts  of  cobalt  were  fed  daily  for 
a  little  over  one  year.  The  results  of 
feeding  large  amounts  of  cobalt  were 
determined  by  means  of  the  effect  on 
growth,  appetite,  and  hemoglobin  and 
red-cell  volume  of  the  blood.  Many 
of  the  animals  were  slaughtered,  and 
the  amount  of  cobalt  stored  in  cer¬ 
tain  body  tissues  was  determined. 

The  results  of  the  study  showed 
some  deviation  in  the  tolerance  level 
of  different  animals.  In  general,  when 
a  slight  excess  of  cobalt  was  con¬ 
sumed,  there  was  an  increase  in 
hemoglobin  and  red-cell  volume  of 
the  blood.  When  a  large  excess  was 
consumed,  there  was  loss  of  appetite, 
decrease  in  water  consumption, 
roughening  of  the  hair  coat,  and  un¬ 
steadiness.  Growing  dairy  animals 
were  found  able  to  consume  approxi¬ 
mately  50  milligrams  (mg.)  of  cobalt 
per  100  pounds  of  bodyweight  per 
day  of  cobalt  sulfate  for  many  weeks 
without  harmful  effects. 

The  amount  of  cobalt  sulfate  need¬ 
ed  to  correct  and  prevent  a  deficien¬ 
cy  was  found  to  be  only  about  two 
grams  per  ton  of  feed.  Most  feed 


manufacturers  operating  in  cobalt 
deficient  areas  now  add  cobalt  sulfate 
to  mixed  feeds.  Where  deficiencies 
exist  it  is  best  to  purchase  either 
commercial  feeds  which  have  been 
properly  treated  or  use  suitable  com- 
merical  mineral  mixtures  to  which 
proper  amounts  of  cobalt  sulfate  have 
been  added.  It  is  difficult  to  obtain 
the  correct  small  proportions  when 
home  mixed.  It  was  concluded  from 
the  New  Hampshire  tests  that  100 
times  as  much  cobalt  as  in  ordinary 
cobalt-supplemented  feeds  can  be 
consumed  by  damy  cattle  without 
harm. 

Producing  Cobalt  Deficiency 

Sheep  are  susceptible  to  cobalt  de¬ 
ficiency,  too,  so  an  experiment  was 
conducted  with  10  pairs  of  compara¬ 
ble  yearling  lambs.  One  member  of 
each  pair  was  given*  seven  mg.  of  co¬ 
balt  twice  a  week,  as  a  drench;  the 
other  was  not  treated.  The  experi¬ 
ment  ran  for  27  weeks.  Corn  meal 
was  fed  as  the  grain;  the  roughage 
was  low-cobalt  grass  hay  from  a  farm 
in  southwestern  New  Hampshire  on 
which  cobalt  deficiency  had  been 
manifested  in*  cattle. 

While  only  one  of  the  low-cobalt 
lambs  developed  severe  cobalt  de¬ 
ficiency  symptoms,  all  of  the  others 
were  borderline  cases.  In  spite  of  a 
lack  of  severe  symptoms  of  deficien¬ 
cy,  the  lambs  which  received  cobalt 
gained  two  and  one-half  times  as 
much  weight  as  those  which  did  not 
receive  supplemental  cobalt.  Feed 
and  water  consumption  were  found 
to  be  depressed  by  the  deficiency.  It 
was  therefore  concluded  that  cobalt 
deficiency  can  be  produced  in  sheep 
just  by  using  feeds  low  in  cobalt,  es¬ 
pecially  roughages. 

Recent  studies  at  the  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  Station  show  that  the  cobalt 
content  of  forage  may  be  reduced  to 
a  deficiency  level  when  heavy  yields 
result  from  the  use  of  chemical  fer¬ 
tilizers  as  well  as  from  poultry  ma¬ 
nure.  One  surprising  result  of  this 
study  is  the  finding  that  a  consider¬ 
able  percentage  of  Ladino  clover  in 
a  mixture  is  not  a  guarantee  against 
cobalt  deficiency,  as  had  been  gener¬ 
ally  believed.  In  fact,  the  cobalt  con¬ 
tent  of  the  Ladino  clover  plants  was 
below  the  deficiency  level  in  several 
cases.  These  studies  emphasize  the 
continuing  need  for  supplemental 
cobalt  for  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats 
which  may  be  fed  forage  produced  by 
heavy  fertilization. 

Further  information  is  that  cobalt 
deficiency  in  ruminants  is  due  to  a 
lowered  production  of  vitamin  B,2  by 
the  flora  of  the  rumen.  The  principal 
early  symptom  of  such  a  deficiency  is 
a  lack  of  appetite.  In  addition  to  the 
feeding  of  cobalt,  the  deficiency  can 
be  cured  either  by  the  injection  or 
feeding  of  adequate  amounts  of  vita¬ 
min  Bi2,  which  contains  cobalt  in  its 


(Continued  on  Page  600) 


UNH  Perfection  Echo,  third  from  right,  is  shown  with  six  of  her  daughters 
in  the  University  of  New  Hampshire  Holstein  herd.  The  35  records  com¬ 
pleted  by  the  six  daughters  average  20,631  pounds  of  milk,  3.91  per  cent 
fat,  on  twice-a-day  milking.  A  seventh  daughter’s  production,  when  com¬ 
bined  with  Echo’s  and  her  six  other  daughters’,  brings  the  family’s  milk 
production  to  over  1,000,000  pounds. 
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At  Western  New  York's  Penna.  Livestock  Expo- 
Fat  Stock  Show  and  Sale  sition  Nov.  12-16 

In  the  recent  eighth  anual  West-  Pennsylvania  joins  the  big  league 
ern  New  York  Fat  Stock  Show  and  of  livestock  shows  when  it  presents 
Sale  at  Empire  Stock  Yards  in  Cale-  this  month  its  first  annual  Pennsyl- 
donia,  140  open  and  4-H  steers  sold  vania  National  Livestock  Exposition, 
for  an  average  of  $29.87.  A  total  of  For  the  first  time  in  their  home 
129  lambs  went  for  an  average  of  State,  Pennsylvania  beef,  sheep  and 
$33.63  each,  and  110  hogs  brought  swine  breeders  will  have  opportunity 
$23.32.  The  steers  weighed  an  aver-  to  compete  against  herds  from  other 
age  of  948  pounds,  the  lambs  84  and  states  and  nations.  Entries  in  their 
the  hogs  197.  Wehle  Hereford  Farms,  own  Pennsylvania  Farm  Show  each 
Ontario  Co.,  showed  the  champion  January  must  be  from  in-State  herds, 
open  class  steer,  for  which  Swift  and  and  flocks.  According  to  Lecn  Falk, 
Co.  paid  50  cents  per  pound.  Irving  jr.,  show  chairman,  the  “Keystone 
Kennedy  of  Orleans  County  showed  International”  will  assist  Pennsyl- 
the  reserve  champion.  Ihe  blue-  vania  livestock  breeders  in  obtaining 
ribbon  4-H  steer,  a  1,055-pound  Here-  national  recognition  through  their 
ford  shown  by  Roger  Weston  of  competitive  performance  against  the 
Wayne  County  brought  $1.40  per  best  the  nation  and  hemisphere  have 
pound.  The  reserve,  a  960-pound  t0  offer. 

Angus  exhibited  by  Janet  Christen-  Cash  premiums  are  to  be  appor- 

Madison  Co.,  brought  61  cents,  tioned  as  follows:  beef  cattle,  $40,000; 
The  champion  pen  of  three  steers  sheep>  $10  000  swine  $12  600  and 
were  the  Angus  of  Ontario  County  s  4.H  and  FFA  steers  $3  505.  About 

Eergstresser  and  Scoon.  two-thirds  of  the  award  money  has 

Marion  Tyler,  Genesee  County  had  been  allocated  b  the  Pennsylvania 
the  champion  market  barrow  a  Berk-  state  Legislature  which  has  also  ai- 
shn,e’  which  Tobin  Packing  Co.  ready  appropriated  $50,000  for  a  1958 
paid  25.5  cents  per  Pound  The  re-  show.  With  entries  numbering  over 
serve,  a  Berkshire  from  Bliek  Broth-  ^  r  a  ... 

«*.  Wayne  County,  brought  24.5  the  toe  f  ever  he,/ in  Ihe 

cents.  Duane  Ford  of  Genesee  County  „  Tnrii-mvu,  u  5  e 

won  with  his  champion  pen  of  Hamp  ^>5  dlI‘dH  „  .v, b  t0‘ S  "TT 
shire  barrows.  Janice  Wiley  of  On-  °™r  200;  and  a11  ^  “?*°r  bee£. 
tario  County  showed  the  top  4-H  S,J!  ?'?T 

barrow,  a  Berkshire,  for  which  Tobin  s™ted;.(In  a?dltlon  *he  bves‘°'k 
paid  $2.50  per  pound.  Larry  VanDorn  competition,  there  T  1  also,be  3  2°.°u' 
had  the  winning  pen  of  4-H  barrows.  c0,u  oy.<  chompionship  rodeo  wn.i 

Ralph  Pool,  Geneva,  Ontario  Coun-  iv  |c  l  .9,ene  and  'i\nn’e  Oak 


A 


ty,  showed  the  champion  wether,  for 


ley”  will  appear.  The  livestock  show 


which  Conti  Packing  Co.  paid  85  ^oes  °n  dai^y  Yu.e0sfay  Satur- 

cents  per  pound.  The  champion  pen  ^ay’  November  1--16,  with  the  rodeo 
was  shown  by  Edward  Mulligan  and  eack  evenm2  and  Saturday  afternoon. 

Sons  of  Livingston  County.  Judith  T  T  TT  ~  T- i  7" 

Carnes  of  Tompkins  Co.  showed  both  ,  ^7  Hereford  beef  cattle 

the  champion  and  the  reserve  4-H  busmess  -year’  3,760  Pennsylvania 
wethers,  with  the  first  bringing  $2.00  ?e*ff01<?S  registered  on  the 

per  pound.  Nancy  Myers  of  Cayuga  heidbooks  of  the  American  Hereford 
County  had  the  champion  pen  of  4-H  ^ssn-  Hereford  Drive,  Kansas  City, 
wethers.  William  Slaight,  Dansville,  Mo'  New  York  State  registered  1,464, 
show  chairman,  and  Robert 


was 

Rector,  Ithaca,  superintendent. 

September  Milk  Prices 

The  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent 
milk  by  co-operatives  and  dealers  re¬ 
porting  for  the  month  of  September 
1957  are  as  follows: 

Per  100  Lbs.  Per  Qt. 

Hillsdale  Prod.  Co-op. .  .$5.37  $.1142 
Monroe  Co.  Producers..  5.35  .1138 
Lehigh  Valley  Co-op....  5.28*  .1123 

Sullivan  Co.  Co-op .  5.27  .1121 

Delaware  Co.  Co-op . 5.20  .1106 

Erie  Co.  Co-op .  5.12  .1089 

Bovina  Center  Co-op....  5.114  .1088 

Arkport  Dairies  .  5.03  .107 

Chateaugay  Co-op . 5.03  .107 

Conesus  Milk  Co-op . 5.03  .107 

Fly  Creek  Valley  Co-op..  5.03  .107 

Grandview  Dairy .  5.03  .107 

No.  Blenheim  Co-op....  5.03  .107 

Rock  Royal  Co-op .  5.03  .107 

Rose  Lake  Dairies .  5.03  .107 

Sealtest  Sheffield  Farms.  5.03  .107 
Dairymen’s  League  ....  4.93  .1048 

Fat,  freight  and  other  differentials  and 
charges  vary,  and  the  actual  return  is  more 
to  some  and  less  to  others,  especially  in  the 
case  of  dealers  and  cooperatives  owning 
more  than  one  plant.  The  Market  Adminis¬ 
trators’  prices  are:  New  York  $5.03;  Buffalo 
54.97;  Rochester  $5.26. 

The  average  cost  of  production  for  Sep 
tember  1957  was  $5.85  per  cwt.  of  3.5  per  cent 
milk.  This  is  in  accordance  with  an  analysis 
made  by  D.  L.  Cunningham,  N.  Y.  State 
College  of  Agriculture,  Cornell  University 

Price  to  farmer  per  quart:  blend  (3.5  per 
cent  milk  201-210  mile  zone)  —  10.7i  cents, 
Class  I-A  (fluid)  —  12.4  cents.  Consumer  re¬ 
tail  price  per  quart,  N.  Y.  metropolitan  area, 
approved  milk,  doorstep  in  glass  28*4  cents; 
at  stores,  in  paper,  25*4  cents. 

.  "Lehigh  Valley  is  withholding  15  cents  of 
its  $5.43  September  price  for  3.5  per  cent 
milk,  pending  outcome  of  court  proceedings. 


DOGS 

SPORTSMEN 


Worlds  Largest  Kennels  offers  500  Bird  Dogs, 
Straight  Cooners,  Combination  Hounds,  Beagle  Hounds, 
Rabbit  Hounds,  Small  Squirrel  Dogs,  Fox  and  Deer 
Hounds.  Catalogue  free.  SMOKEY  MOUNTAIN 
KENNELS. _ CLEVELAND,  TENNESSEE 

Ped.  Smooth  Fox  terrier  Pups  **£7™ cuylVJ*™ 


ST.  BERNARDS  —  A.  K.  C. 


HEALTHY  FARM  RAISED  PUPPIES 
W.  E.  YODER,  MEYERSDALE,  PA.  Phone:  424- M 

- REGISTERED  GERMAN  SHEPHERD  PUPS - 

READY  TO  GO.  CLARK’S  KENNELS. 

PICKLE  HILL  ROAD,  MANSFIELD.  PENNA. 

-  SHELTIE  (Miniature  Collie)  PUPPIES  - 

Champion  pedigree.  A.K.C.  registered,  wormed,  in- 
oculated.  ASTOLAT  KENNELS,  Kunkletown  3,  Pa. 


DISPERSION 

REGISTERED  HEREFORD  CATTLE 
POLLED  and  HORNED 

MASALNA  FARMS-  Harrisburg,  Penna. 

Monday  &  Tuesday,  November  18-19  —  10:00  A.  M. 

300  HEAD  ALL  FARM  AND 

REGISTERED  HEREFORDS  •  LIVESTOCK  EQUIPMENT 

Dispersing  one  of  the  greatest  Hereford  cattle  herds 
in  the  East.  Both  our  Maine  and  Pennsylvania  units 
sell  in  this  complete  dispersion.  A  complete  line  of 
farm  equipment  and  livestock  equipment  also  sells. 

27  BULLS  including  the  herd  sire  HC  Zato  Larry  II; 
Woodrow  Mischief  95,  (Polled);  GB  Advance 
Domino  75,  (Polled)  and  the  Gr.  CH.  Bull  at  the 
Maine  State  Fair  1957,  MF  Royal  Baron  47. 

95  COWS  with  calves  at  side.  Top  producers  with 
some  of  the  best  calves  at  foot  to  be  sold  any¬ 
where  this  year.  Most  of  them  by  the  Polled  sires. 
25  bred  heifers  and  bred  cows  and  56  open 
heifers. 

Since  this  is  a  dispersion  our  entire  show  string 
sells.  1957  Ch.  Bull;  Ch.  Female;  Res.  Ch. 
Female  and  many  of  the  first  prize  winners 
at  the  Maine  State  Fair. 

For  fully  illustrated  catalog  and  list  of  machinery 
and  livestock  equipment  write: 

MARTING  SALES  SERVICE, 

Washington  C.  H.,  Ohio 

Sale  at  the  Farm  — 

MASALNA  FARMS,  HARRISBURG,  PENNA. 
LEON  LEIGHTON,  Jr.,  Owner 


Cazenovia  —  N.  Y/s  Best 
FFA  Dairy  Team 

The  dairy  cattle  judging  team  from 
Cazenovia  High  School  won  this  past 
Summer’s  annual  FFA  judging  con¬ 
test  at  the  Delhi  Agricultural  Insti¬ 
tute.  In  the  event,  72  teams  competed; 
Homer  was  second  and  Oxford  third. 
Anthony  Tuchrella  of  Livonia  had 
highest  individual  score,  with  Paul 
Sears  of  Homer  and  Louis  Lollier  of 
New  Hartford  second  and  third. 

November  2,  1957 


COLLIE  PUPPIES:  Championship  Breeding.  Beauties. 

$30:  $35.  PLUMMER  McCULLOUGH,  MERCER.  PA. 


—A.K.C  REGISTERED  GERMAN  SHEPHERDS— 

Champion  Bloodlines.  Intelligent  Working  Farm  Dogs. 

Easily  Trained.  Natural  Herders. 
CAROLYN  R.  LARSEN,  R.  I,  ANDOVER,  N.  J. 

—  GENUINE  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPPIES  — 

From  Excellent  Stock- Driving  Parents. 

MRS.  H.  E.  BLAIR. _ VENANGO,  PENNA. 

For  Sale:  PURE  BRED  BORDER  COLLIE  PUPPIES 

PAUL  E.  VAN  CLEVE,  R.  I,  LITTLESTOWN,  PA. 

DACHSHUND  PUPPIES:  Pedigreed,  Miniature  Sire. 
Beryl  Munger,  II  Boltwood  Ave.,  Castleton,  N.  Y. 

M I  N I ATU  R  E  COLLI  ES:  Puppies  and  Grown  Dogs 

MELODYLANE  KENNELS,  Chestertown,  N.  Y.  (3068) 

enow  Uuntcrcl  READ  AMONTHLY 

V.UWMX  nunrers!  magazine  de 

VOTED  TO  COONHOUNDS,  TRAINING,  NEWS 
STORIES.  12  Issues  $2.50.  Sample  25c. 
AMERICAN  COONER  ,  Box  2115,  SESSER,  ILL 


SHEEP 


KARAKUL  SHEEP  AND  LAMBS 


Property  and  entire  Stock  for  Salo.  Eastern  Karaku 
Sheep  Farm,  Medusa.  N.  Y.  Oak  Hill  2-4186. 


Let  SUFFOLK  SHEEP  Increase  Your  Farm  Income 

BOOKLET  and  BREEDERS’  LIST  FREE. 
Write  NATIONAL  SUFFOLK  SHEEP  ASSOCIATION 
BOX  324-  N  Y .  COLUMBIA.  MISSOURI 


FOR  SALE:  40  EWES,  HEALTHY 


RAM,  STEWART  SHEARMASTER.  $600 
RUDOLPH  NEUGEBAUER.  NARROWSBURG.  N.  Y. 


f  *-K  RAM  LAMBS:  Ribbon  Winners. 
$50-$75.  Heckman,  Florida  Rd,,  Ridgefield.  Conn. 

For  Sale:  2-YEAR  OLD  REGISTERED  SUFFOLK 
RAM.  RALPH  SCORE,  WALDEN.  NEW  YORK 


RABBITS 


RAISE  RABBITS 

A  FULL  TIME  BUSINESS 
OR  WELL  PAID  HOBBY 

Thousands  of  Raisers  Needed  To  Meet  The 
Tremendous  Demand  for  MEAT— FUR- 
LABORATORY- BREEDING  STOCK. 

Know  the  Facts 

Breeds,  BreedingandCare,  Markets,  Etc. 
Plus  Bulletin,  25  Cents  We  Are  Association 
of  Breeders  who  want  to  see  you  start  right I 

AMERICAN  RABBIT  ASS'N.38.  ARBA  Bldg.  Pittsburgh,  Penna. 

GOATS 

HILL  -  TOP  -  MANOR  sKt{jS  Ier^c? 

Reg.  Nubian  Dairy  Goats  —  Excellent  Ancestry 
ANNA  V.  HAIDLE,  R.  D.  ANNANDALE,  N.  J. 


You’ll  Like  Goat  Milk!  Profit  and  health  with  dairy 
goats.  Booklet  plus  year’s  subscription  monthly  maga¬ 
zine;  Spe.  $1.  Dairy  Goat  Journal,  L-21,  Columbia,  Mo. 

CHINCHILLAS 

CHINCHILLAS  (Not  Rabbits)  For  Sale.  Equipment 
included.  Very  Reasonable.  Ml  US  HEILSNIS, 

R.  D.  I,  South  Kortright,  N.  Y.  Phone:  Stamford  5046 


K-S  SUNBEAM  FARMS  DISPERSION 

—  DROUGHT  DISASTER  SALE  — 
MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  I  Ith  1957 
10:00  A.  M.  •  AT  THE  FARM 
DICKERSON,  MARYLAND 
375  —  REGISTERED  ANGUS  SELL  375 
275  LOTS  —  25  BULLS  —  250  FEMALES 
A  dandy  group  of  Blacks  .  .  .  sacrificed  at  auction 
because  of  the  worst  drought  to  hit  Maryland  and 
neighboring  States  in  35  years. 

—  BARNYARD  BARGAINS  — 

Sale  Headquarters  —  FRANCIS  SCOTT  KEY  HOTEL 
FREDERICK,  MARYLAND 
Parties  will  be  met  in  Washington,  D.  C.  on  request 
Transportation  Available  to  the  Farm 

MR.  &  MRS.  SAM  CLAMMER  —  Owners 
Phone:  No.  Poolesville,  Md.  Diamond  9-3081 
or  Washington,  D.  C.  Sterling  31-7617 
Herd  Consultant  —  GEORGE  PORTEOUS 
Write  Today  for  Full  Information  and  Your  Copy 
of  the  Fact-Packed  Sale  Catalog  to  .  .  . 
CANNING  LAND  &  CATTLE  COMPANY 
DAVE  CANNING,  Sale  Manager 
BOX  1115  •  PHONE  6-0811 

STAUNTON,  VIRGINIA 


SWINE 


r 


—  FEEDER  PIG  SALE— 

LOTS  OF  PIGS  •  THE  RIGHT  KIND 
INDIANA,  PENNSYLVANIA 
NOVEMBER  21,  1957  •  3:30  P.  M. 

LIVESTOCK  PAVILLION 
AT  INDIANA  COUNTY  FAIR  GROUNDS 
GRADED  —  VACCINATED  —  Sold  By  Weight 
Standby  Transportation 

WESTERN  PENNA  SWINE  PRODUCERS  ASSN. 
HARRY  BAIR,  RUFFSDALE,  PENNA. 
Publicity 

Secretary  CARL  WILLIAMS,  Jr. 

R.  D.  3,  FORD  CITY,  PENNA. 


—  FOR  SALE— 

REGISTERED  YORKSHIRES 
STRAIGHT  ENGLISH  BLOODLINES  (Imported). 
UNRELATED  PAIRS,  FALL  GILTS  and  BOARS. 
Place  Your  Orders  Now  Or  Come  and  Visit  Our  Farm 
H.  H.  SEMANS  &  SON, 

LOCUST  VIEW  FARM,  R.  D.  I,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


Championship  Breeding  Stock  From  Production  Tested 
Sows.  Certified  Meat  Type. 
HEDGEFIELD  FARM.  SALEM,  NEW  JERSEY 


•TIME  OF  DECISION 

Only  you  can  determine  the 
kind  of  future  income  you  will 
get  from  your  herd.  You  face 
that  decision  every  time  a 
cow  is  bred  in  your  herd. 
NOW  is  the  time  to  be  sure 
you  have  all  the  facts  about 
the  advantages  to  you  of  breed¬ 
ing  your  herd  to  NYABC  sires. 
Make  the  right  decision. 
Call  your  nearby  NYABC  tech¬ 
nician,  or  write: 

New  York  Artificial 
Breeders’  Cooperative 


BOX 

528-R 


Ithaca, 
N.  Y. 

Serving  Dairy  Herds  in  New  York 
and  Western  Vermont  Since  1940. 


BEEF  CATTLE 


HAMPSHIRES:  MEAT  TYPE  BOARS  and  GILTS 
Slaughter  and  Production  Records  Available 
CEDAR  POINT  FARMS,  BOX  718,  EASTON.  MD. 


MAPLEHURST  DUROCS,  FALL  GILTS,  BOARS  and 
SPRING  PIGS.  Russell  F.  Pattington,  Scipio  Ctr.,  N.Y. 


FREE  CIRCULAR:  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 
Since  1934.  C.  LUTZ.  Middletown  I.  Maryland 


REGISTERED  HEREFORDS  —  Service  Age  Boars, 
Open  Gilts  and  August  Farrowed  Pigs,  Either  Sex. 
CARRENE  FARM,  STEWARTSTOWN,  PENNA. 


HORSES  AND  PONIES 


10  Bred  Shetland  Pony  Brood  Mares 

All  bred  to  our  small  registered  Shetland  Palomino 
pony  stallion,  and  I  Shetland  Welsh  Cross  Palomino 
pony  stallion,  all  II  for  $4500.00.  Five  purebred  un¬ 
registered  Shetland  fillies,  $500.00  each.  Five  regis¬ 
tered  Shetland  fillies,  $1,000.00  each  or  all  five  for 
$4500.00.  P.  K.  FISHER,  QUAKERTOWN,  PENNA. 
No  Sunday  Business  Phone:  Keystone  6-5648 


SEND  FOR  LIST  OF  REGISTERED  SHETLAND 
AND  GRADE  PONIES  FOR  SALE. 
HIGHLAWN  FARM,  WARNER,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


450 


HEREFORD  FEEDER  CALVES 

will  be  available  after  November  First. 

Free  Delivery  in  New  York  State 
ZENDA  FARMS  •  CLAYTON,  N.  Y. 
Clinton  Maldoon,  Mgr.  Phone  218 


•  HEREFORDS  • 

—  THE  BEEF  BREED  SUPREME  — 

Has  quality  to  top  the  market,  pounds  to  make  it 
pay.  This  is  a  good  time  to  start  a  beef  cattle 
herd.  Outstanding  bull  and  heifer  calves,  horned 
or  polled,  can  be  purchased  from  our  members. 
For  information  and  directory  of  members,  write: 

NEW  YORK  HEREFORD  BREEDERS  ASSN., 

20  WING  HALL,  CORNELL  UNIVERSITY 

ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 

Reg.  Polled  Herelords 

BULLS  READY  FOR  SERVICE 
OPEN  AND  BRED  HEIFERS 
Modern  Bloodlines.  T.  B.  and  Bangs  Accradltad  Hard 
BATTLEGROUND  FARMS 
FREEHOLD.  NEW  JERSEY  PHONE:  8-2224 


ANGUS 


Performance  tested,  big,  fast  growing  type  of  pur# 
u,w#C0Jfh.  JlrSe-£,.infl-  R,iuest  foldar  and  data. 
WYE  PLANTATION,  OUEENSTOWN.  MARYLAND 
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WHEN . . . 

ORDINARY  CORSETS 

WILL  NOT  DO! 


FOR  THE  SMALL,  MEDIUM, 
LARGE  OR  HEAVY  FIGURE  HERE 
ARE  SOME  IMPORTANT  FACTS. 


Some  women  realize — other  do  not — that  there  Is 
a  vast  difference  in  the  purpose  and  design,  be¬ 
tween  "an  ordinary  corset"  and  a  Protective 
Supporting  Garment  with  “built  in”  figure  control. 
Many  women  FEEL  that  their  particular  "figure 
problem”  is  so  difficult,  that  in  order  to  obtain 
proper  protection — they  must  necessarily  sacrifice 
style.  It  you  are  one  who  believes  in  this  fallacy, 
may  I  suggest  that  you  write  me  at  once  at 
W.  S.  Itiee,  Inc.,  Womens  Division.  Dept.  1003  G, 
Adams,  N.  Y.,  for  revealing  descriptive  literature, 
showing  also  our  Corsets  and  Bras  on  live  models. 


Model  351,  shown  above,  with  special  front  de¬ 
velopment  and  corset  back,  trims  your  figure  by 
gentle  "uplifting”  pressure  that  "holds  up”  ex¬ 
cessive  fat  or  heavy,  sagging  abdominal  muscles, 
that  “ordinary  corsets”  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
control.  Request  for  illustrations  and  full  infor¬ 
mation  on  this  and  the  other  Garments  plus  full 
details  of  our  new  installment  plan  will  be  sent 
you  free.  Write  W.  S.  Rice,  Inc.,  Womens  Division, 
Dept.  1003  G,  Adams,  N.  Y.,  without  delay. 

Agnes  S.  Rice, 

(DIRECTOR  OF  DESIGN) 


HELP  WANTED 


Woman  with  car  to  sell  subscriptons  to 
The  Rural  New  Yorker  on  liberal  com¬ 
mission  basis.  Full  or  part  time.  Experi¬ 
ence  helpful,  but  not  necessary.  Some 
territory  open  in  New  York,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  New  England.  For  further 
details,  write  Circulation  Manager,  The 
Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  St., 
New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


Emma’s  Yellow  Tomato  Preserve 


In  our  house  we  like  good  food, 
and  one  of  the  recipes  I  like  using 
is  exactly  the  way  my  mother — bless 
her  heart — used  to  make  it.  It’s 
Mother’s  Yellow  Tomato  Preserve. 

So,  this  Fall,  when  one  of  my  good 
neighbors,  Mrs.  Laros,  who  lives  up 
the  road,  brought  me  some  yellow 
tomatoes,  I  wanted  to  jump  for  joy 
.  .  .only  I  daren’t  because  I’m  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  rest  and  quiet  for  a 
while.  You  know  how  it  is:  lots  of 
us  can’t  go  rushing  around  the  way 
we  used  to,  when  we  were  a  lot 
younger.  Just  the  same,  I’m  not  say¬ 
ing  it’s  old  age.  .  .not  yet! 

Now  to  get  back  to  the  Yellow 
Tomato  Preserve  instead  of  talking 
so  much  (Fred  always  says  I  do  the 
talking  for  both  of  us!) 

First,  use  fresh,  firm  yellow  toma¬ 
toes,  just  picked  from  the  vines  if 
you  can.  Measure  out  two  pounds  of 
them,  wash  them,  scald  them  and 
take  the  skins  off.  Cut  tomatoes  up 
in  little  pieces.  Then  take  two 
lemons,  cut  them  up  with  a  sharp 
knife  in  thin  slices,  and  don’t  peel 
the  skin  off.  Next,  measure  out  two 
pounds  of  granulated  sugar.  You  see, 
it’s  simple:  two  of  everything. 

Mix  the  tomato  pieces,  lemon 


slices  and  the  sugar  together,  nice 
and  gentle  and  smooth.  Put  the  mix¬ 
ture  into  a  good-sized  saucepan,  big 
enough  so  you  can  stir  the  mixture 
every  so  often  with  no  “doppling” 
over  the  sides  when  it  comes  up  to 
a  slow  boil.  Remember  to  keep  the 
boiling  slow  all  the  time  until  the 
preserve  gets  thick  and  comes  clear. 
It  takes  maybe  an  hour. 

Have  your  jars  ready,  clean  and 
scalded.  Pour  preserve  into  the  jars 
and  seal.  This  recipe  makes  two 
quarts,  about  that.  If  you  put  some 
of  the  Yellow  Tomato  Preserve  into 
glasses,  it’s  real  nice  for  gifts. 

What  you  get  is  a  preserve  that  is 
sweet-and-tart  together.  Just  try  it 
once.  The  funny  thing  is  that  Fred, 
who  likes  my  cooking  real  well, 
thinks  this  recipe  could  have  not 
quite  so  much  lemon!  For  him,  I 
make  the  Yellow  Tomato  Preserve  a 
little  different,  and  then  it  just 
suits. 

But  everybody  else  thinks  this 
recipe  from  my  mother  (she  loved  to 
make  a  lot  of  anything  so  she  could 
always  give  some  away)  has  just  the 
best  flavor  ever.  I  think  it’s  wonder¬ 
ful  on  “butter  bread”;  it  goes  with 
meats  too.  Emma  Schellhamer 

Pennsylvania 


For  Baby's  Christmas  'Mr.  Humpty-Dumpty' 


2163.  Cutest  thing  you  ever  saw— dainty 
toeless  bootees  and  slippers  to  crochet  for 
baby’s  Christmas  gift.  Trim  with  pink  or 
blue  ribbons. 

No.  2163  contains  crocheting  instructions 
for  both  pairs;  material  requirements;  stitch 
illustrations,  finishing  directions.  25  cents. 

Just  send  25  cents  to  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

Add  another  quarter  for  our  Needlework 
Album  full  of  ideas  that  make  fine  Christmas 
gifts. 


Spinach,  beet  greens,  etc.,  usually 
need  scarcely  any  more  water  for 
boiling  than  is  on  the  leaves  after 
being  thoroughly  washed.  Put  the 
greens  in  the  kettle  in  layers  with 
salt  between.  Reduce  heat  after  they 
start  steaming. 


5743.  Cute  as  a  button  and  fun  for  the 
youngsters  —  a  humpty-dumpty  pillow  that 
measures  18  inches  tall.  And  so  comfort¬ 
able! 

Pattern  No.  5743  contains  pattern  pieces, 
material  requirements,  sewing  and  em¬ 
broidering  directions.  Just  25  cents. 

Send  to  The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West 
30th  St,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

Send  another  25  cents  now  for  your  copy 
of  our  Needlework  ALBUM.  The  1957  edition 
is  filled  with  designs  to  knit,  crochet  and 
embroider;  gift  patterns  printed  inside  the 
book. 


5743 

IS  INCHES  TALL 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.3’  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  ; 
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NATURAL 

LIGHTWEIGHT 


DENTAL  PLATE 

Made  from  your  old  one  . . . 


New  Process  Saves 
Money 

Priced  * 

Low  As 

New  Profossiona  I 
Method  makes  beautiful  per¬ 
fect-fitting  plastic  plate  from  old, 
cracked  loose  plates  WITHOUT  IMPRESSION. 


30  DAY  MONEY-BACK  TRIAL 

YOU  can  have  gorgeous,  natural -looking,  perfect¬ 
fitting  false  plates  that  are  comfortable,  healthful 
anti  prideful.  From  your  old  plate  we  will  make  a 
brand  new  denture  —  upper,  lower  or  partial — per¬ 
fectly  matched,  perfectly  natural.  Amazing  savings 
with  new  scientific  Clinical  method.  New  plates  re¬ 
turned  to  you  Air  Mail  usually  within  eight  hours. 
OCIdn  un  Mnucv  hst  send  name  and  ad- 
uLliU  Nil  mllNC.  I  dress  for  interesting  de¬ 
tails  of  wonderful  guarantee  that  enables  you  to  try 
your  new  plate  for  30  whole  day3  to  be  sure  they’re 
EXACTLY  what  you  want.  If  not  delighted.  Clinical 
returns  every  cent  you’ve  paid.  Write  immediately. 

CLINICAL  DENTAL  LABORATORY,  Dept.  S-69 

335  W.  Madison  Street,  Chicago  6,  Illinois 


Why  “Good -Time 
Charlie"  Suffers 
Uneasy  Bladder 

Such  a  common  thing  as  unwise  eating  or 
drinking  may  be  a  source  of  mild,  but  annoying 
bladder  irritations  —  making  you  feel  restless, 
tense,  and  uncomfortable.  And  if  restless  nights, 
with  nagging  backache,  headache  or  muscular 
aches  and  pains  due  to  over-exertion,  strain  or 
emotional  upset,  are  adding  to  your  misery  — 
don’t  wait  — try  Doan’s  Pills. 

Doan’s  Pills  have  three  outstanding  advantages 
—  act  in  three  ways  for  your  speedy  return  to 
comfort.  1— They  have  an  easing  soothing  effect 
on  bladder  irritations.  2  —  A  fast  pain-relieving 
action  on  nagging  backache,  headaches,  muscular 
aches  and  pains.  3  — A  wonderfully  mild  diuretic 
action  thru  the  kidneys,  tending  to  increase  the 
output  of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes.  So,  get 
the  same  happy  relief  millions  have  enjoyed  for 
over  60  years.  Ask  for  new,  large,  economy  size 
and  save  money.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today  !  » 


GrowYourOwn  GERANIUMS 

It’s  Easy  with  SOt-Pkt-.for 

Burpee  |Afl 

SEEDS  mV 


Enjoy  these  enormous  flowers 
in  lovely  mixed  colors — indoors 
almost  all  year  round;outdoors 
all  summer.  Send  Dime  Today. 
Burpee’s  Seed  Catalog  FREE. 

.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

375  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 


NEW  FALL  WOOLENS 


BUY  DIRECT  from  MILL  and  SAVE  MANY 
DOLLARS  on  the  newest  novelty  weaves, 
beautiful  plaids  and  rich  solid  colors.  Make 
the  finest  coats,  suits,  dresses,  skirts,  slacks, 
sport  shirts  at  amazingly  LOW  MILL  PRICES. 
Write  Today  for  FREE  SWATCHES  of  this 
FALL’S  smartest  all  wool  and  part  wool 
materials. 


HOMESTEAD  WOOLEN  MILLS,  INC. 

Dept.  R-26,  West  Swanzey,  New  Hampshire 


BOOK  MANUSCRIPTS 


CONSIDERED 

by  cooperative  publisher  who  offers  authors 
early  publication,  higher  royalty,  national 
distribution,  and  beautifully  designed  books. 
All  subjects  welcomed.  Write,  or  send 
your  MS  directly. 

GREENWICH  BOOK  PUBLISHERS,  INC. 
Atten.:  MR.  WITHERS,  489  FIFTH  AVE. 
NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 


Sample  box  giant  Texas 
pecans  or  shelled  mammoth 
halves, 35c.  Say  which.  Grower- 
to-you  Christmas  price  list  free. 

PECAN  JOE,  Box  I  285  F  Texarkana,  Tex.  ^ 


CHAIR  CANE 

BASKETRY  REED  MATERIALS 
Genuine  Chair  Cane.  Fiber  Rush.  Cane  Web¬ 
bing  for  Seats  with  Groove.  Cane  Instructions 
35c.  Complete  Seat  Weaving  Book  $1.15. 
Basketry  Reeds.  Raffia.  Basket  Instruction 
Book  75c.  New  Upholstering  Book  65c. 
FOGARTY  205  River  St.  TROY,  N.  V. 


EVOLVING  ?himney..  Caps.  Galvanized 


—  Steel.  All  sizes  and  styles, 
eps  rain  and  snow  out.  Saves  fuel.  Pre- 
nts,  fires,  back  draft  &  Creosote.  Catalog 

—  G.D.  SHRAWDER,  Richfield  9,  Pa. 


- SELL  LARKIN  PRODUCTS.  EARN  CASH 

Famous  toiletries,  household  supplies,  etc. 

No  Investment.  Write  for  Catalog. 
LARKIN  CO.,  DEPT.  RN,  BUFFALO  10,  N.  V. 


-  100,000  PRODUCTS  WHOLESALE - - 

FREE  CATALOGS!  SEND  POSTCARD 
ECON-O-MART,  WHIPPANY  22,  NEW  JERSEY 


NEED  MONEY  for  your  Church  Project? 
Sell  Ladies’  Handloomed  Nylon  Bags.  Write 
Josephine  Gareau,  Rt.  7,  Sevierville,  Tenn. 


Lint-free  Chamois  Cloth 


Cleans  milking  equipment,  windows,  walls,  silverware, 
tile,  autos  —  everything  leather  chamois  does.  Tre¬ 
mendous  wet  strength,  stands  100  wiashings  by  test. 
Oils,  grease,  dirt  wash  out  easily,  dries  soft,  improves 
with  use.  Send  $1.00  for  2  large  size  cloths  to  ‘  DO 
IT  BETTER",  BOX  25,  DANBURY,  CONN. 


—  KODACHROME  PROCESSING  - r~ 

im  roll  or  35  mm  20  exp.  $1.25.  Prompt  Service, 
to  for  mailer  and  prices.  COLOR  PIX. 

PT.  Y,  CPO  BOX  30.  KINGSTON.  N.  Y. 


NT  —  FACTORY  PRICES.  FREE  SAMPLES. 
)W  WHITE  CO..  Toledo  2.  Ohio,  Dept.  RNY- 


FREE  ON  REQUEST:  My  New  Catalogue  of  65  Prac¬ 
tical  and  Novelty  Gift  Items  Pictured  and  fully 
Described.  DAVID  LYMAN,  HINESBURG  3,  VT. 


THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


First  Fall  of  Snow 

The  old  stone  wall  is  mortared  with  new  snow 
And,  where  the  wind-tossed  lilac  dips  its  bough, 

White  foam  lies  strewn  upon  the  frozen  path: 

The  robin’s  nest  is  bared  —  deserted  now. 

The  woodlot  music  has  a  clearer  tone 
Of  strings  drawn  taut  across  the  bridge  of  sky; 

And,  where  the  brittle  shadows  etch  the  hill, 

A  proud  doe  pauses,  turns,  and  passes  by. 

Missouri  —  Fanny  Kraiss 


A  GOOD  COMPANION 


8115.  Youthful  party  holiday  lovely  frock. 
Sizes.  9,  11,  12,  13,  14,  16,  18.  Size  11,  31  % 
bust,  with  sleeve,  47/s  yds.,  39-in.  25  cents. 


For  your  copy  of  the  Fall  and  Win¬ 
ter  ’57  issue  of  our  pattern  catalog 
Basic  FASHION,  include  25  cents 
more  with  your  pattern  order. 
Please  print  your  name,  full  ad¬ 
dress,  pattern  number  and  size  de¬ 
sired.  Send  orders  to  The  Rural 
New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  St., 
New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


12-42 


The  26  Whooping 
Cranes 

When  the  whooping  cranes,  those 
great  white  scarce  birds,  migrate 
from  Canada  to  Texas,  and  now  from 
Autumn  to  December,  there  is  an 
“alert”  out  all  along  their  route  of 
flight.  Hunters  are  urged  not  to 
shoot  any  large  white  bird  they  may 
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see.  These  cranes,  only  26  of  them 
now  living  in  the  woi'ld,  were  almost 
entirely  extinct,  not  long  ago.  The 
26  birds  are  protected  at  each  end 
of  the  route  where  they  spend  the 
months  not  used  for  migration.  But 
in  flight,  Spring  and  Fall,  they  suffer 
the  dangers  of  travel  and  of  being 
shot  down.  They  migrate  in  small 
numbers,  not  the  entire  26  in  one 
flock. 


Ransomville,  New  York  cook  adds  to  her  collection 


High  School  Senior  Wins  2  Championships 
in  New  York  Cooking  Competition 


Ann  Seefehdt  is  a  schoolgirl  who 
gets  “pinned  ’’with  cooking  awards. 
She’s  won  about  200  ribbons  in¬ 
cluding  this  latest  presented  by 
Fair  Official  Mrs.  Dorothy  Carr  at 
the  Niagara  County  Fair  last  year. 
And  besides  this  championship 
award,  Ann  won  another  at  the 
same  fair,  and  10  ribbons  at  the 
New  York  State  Fair,  too. 

Aiming  for  a  career  as  a  home 
economist,  Ann  really  takes  her 
cooking  seriously.  So  she’s  espe¬ 
cially  sure  to  use  only  good  ingredi¬ 
ents — like  Fleischmann’s  Active 
Dry  Yeast.  “It’s  so  convenient,” 
she  says.  “And  so  easy  to  use — • 
even  for  a  teen-ager!” 

Do  you  know  how  many  prize¬ 
winning  cooks  use  Fleischmann’s 


Active  Dry  Yeast?  Nearly  all  of 
them.  In  a  survey  of  more  than 
10,000  prize  winners,  over  90  per 
cent  say  they  use  Fleischmann’s. 
They  like  the  way  this  dry  yeast 
keeps  for  months  in  the  cupboard. 
And  it  rises  so  fast,  it’s  so  easy  to 
use.  For  Thanksgiving  treats,  for 
all  yeast-raised  dishes,  when  you 
bake  at  home  use  Fleischmann’s 
Active  Dry  Yeast — the  very  best. 
And  have  you  tried  the  new  “Yeast- 
Riz”  Main  Dishes?  .  .  .  Delicious! 

.  .  .  you’ll  find  a  recipe  on  every 


Another  Fine  Product  of  Standard  Brands  Inc. 


BUY  WHOLESALE 

Resell  At  Big  Profits! 

Sell  nationally  advertised,  branded  merchandise. 
Famous-make  Electrical  Appliances,  Aluminumware, 
Housewares.  Watches,  Clocks,  Rings,  Costume  Jewelry, 
Sporting  Goods,  Dry  Goods,  Dishes,  Luggage, 
Clothing,  Silverware,  Tools,  Toys,  Gifts,  etc.  You 
will  build  a  profitable  repeat  business  too. 
WRITE  TODAY. 

Send  For  Free  1958  Color  Catalog 

LISTING  OVER  1001  ITEMS 

Space  On  Front  Cover  For 
Your  Name  And  Address. 

MERIT  HOME  PRODUCTS  CO.,  INC. 
Dept.  RNY-3,  611  Manhattan  Ave.,  Brooklyn  22,  N.  Y. 


CHURCHE: 

S,  WOMEN’S  CLUBS,  SOCIETIES,  ETC. 

Earn  $100  to  $500  Cash,  plus  24  card  ' 
tables  simply  by  selling  advertising 
space  on  the  table  tops  to  local 
merchants  who  gladly  cooperate.  5 
different  proven  plans  to  pick  from. 

No  risk,  nothing  to  pay,  not  even 
freight  charges.  Write  tor  details. 

earn 

$500 

cash 

F.W.  MATHERS,  Dept.  N>Y,  Mt.Ephraim.NJ.  | 

NOW!  Save  Up  to  50% 

on  Nationally  Advertised  Gifts 

Use  this  big:,  new  FREE  CATA¬ 
LOG  to  buy  all  kinds  of  gifts 
and  merchandise  for  yourself, 
family,  friends,  neighbors.  Ter¬ 
rific  saving  on  big-name  items. 
Also,  make  money  spare  time 
taking  orders  from  others! 

EVERGREEN  STUDIOS 

Dept.  89,  Box  846,  Chicago  42.  III. 


EXTRA  CASH 
for  CHRISTMAS! 

YOURS  .  .  .  during  the  next  7 
weeks  .  .  .  just  for  introducing 
The  Rural  New  Yorker  to  your 
neighbors  and  friends  in  your 
spare  time! 

YOU  GET  a  liberal  commission 
on  every  order  you  take,  whether 
new  or  a  renewal. 

Our  CHRISTMAS  MONEY 

PLAN-  applies  to  areas  where 
we  have  no  regular  representa¬ 
tive. 

For  further  details  and  free  start¬ 
ing  supplies,  write  immediately 
to  — 

“Christmas  Money  Plan” 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 
333  WEST  30th  STREET 
NEW  YORK  1,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal. '  ’  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  ; 


Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 
New  Way  Without  Surgery 

Science  Finds  Healing  Substance  That  Does  Both — 
Relieves  Pain — Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (Special)  —  For  the 
first  time  science  has  found  a  new 
healing  substance  with  the  astonish¬ 
ing  ability  to  shrink  hemorrhoids 
and  to  relieve  pain— without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently 
relieving  pain,  actual  reduction 
(shrinkage)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all  — results  were 
so  thorough  that  sufferers  made 


astonishing  statements  like  “Piles 
have  ceased  to  be  a  problem!” 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  (Bio-Dyne*)  — discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  H.*  At  your 
druggist.  Money  back  guarantee. 

•Reg.  U.  8.  Pat.  Off. 
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ft 


What's  in  a 


PATZ 


LINK? 


<1 


"Everything"  say  thousands 
of  Patz  Barn  Cleaner  Users. 


"It's  a  specially-designed  patented  Barn  Cleaner  Link  without 
pins  to  rust,  bend,  bind  or  stretch.  It’s  a  deep  forged  and 
hammer-formed  link  with  steel  and  strength  concentrated  in 
rounded,  full  bearing  one-piece  'eye'  and  'hook’.”  Rounded 
Corners  throughout  provide  complete  flexibility  for  90  degree 
right  or  left  hand  turns  or  45  degree  elevations  .  .  .  without 
jamming  or  binding.  No  other  Barn  Cleaner  Chain  possesses 
equal  strength  and  flexibility! 

GET  THE  PATZ  BARN  CLEANER  FACTS  .  .  .  FIRST. 
You’ll  be  surprised  today  .  .  ,  grateful  for  years  to  come. 

©  1957 

Patz  The  Patz  link  weighs  over  2  lbs.;  measures 

Company  VAt,"  x  7V 2"  and  Is  protected  by  patent 

number  2,712,760, 


NOLD  FARM  SUPPLY 
ROME,  NEW  YORK 


Send  now  for 
new  facts  on 


EARLY 

ORDER 


DISCOUNT 


on  any 

RANGE 


SILO 

SAVE  big  money  on  a 
guaranteed  Grange  Silo. 
The  BIG  value  with  all 
the  exclusive  features. 
Grange  lasts  ionger,  fills 
easier,  offers  safety  fea¬ 
tures  to  protect  you. 


THE  EARLIER  YOU  ORDER 
THE  LARGER  YOUR  DISCOUNT 
.  .  .  AND  YOU  PAY  LATER! 


If  you  order  early,  you 
get  a  big  fat  discount. 
You’ll  never  save  money 
any  easier!  Write  for 
Free  Bulletin  and  scale 
of  Early  Order  Dis¬ 
counts.  This  offer  is 
limited — Act  FAST  and 
SAVE! 


‘‘Most  used  implement 
on  form  this  year” 


That’s  what  Alfred  Erny  of  South  Haven, 
Michigan,  says  about  his  80-inch  cut 
Wood’s  Rotary  Mower-Shredder.  “Used  it 
for  pasture  clipping,  brush  cutting,  straw 
shredding  and  grass  cutting  last  year.” 
Other  owners  have  found  that  Wood’s 
PTO-operated  rotaries  are  excellent  for 
low  cost  land  clearing,  orchard  prunings 
disposal  and  leaf  mulching.  Wood’s  ro¬ 
taries  mow,  shred,  mulch  anywhere  at 
lower  cost,  at  higher  speed  and  with  less 
maintenance  than  by  other  methods. 

12  MODELS— 42"  to  114"  Cut 


42"  under-mounted  for  Farmall  Cub, 
Lo-Boy,  Super  A,  100,  A-C  G,  M-H  Pony 
and  Pacer.  42"  rear-mounted  for  Fast- 
Hitch  Cub  and  Lo-Boy.  61"  and  80"  rear- 
mounted  for  Fast-Hitch  Farmalls  Super 
C,  H,  M,  200,  300,  400,  1-300  (all  use 
3  pt.  adapter),  and  all  standard  3-point 
hitch  tractors  (Ford,  Ferguson,  Oliver 
Super  55,  etc.).  61",  80",  and  114"  draw¬ 
bar  pull-types  for  any  2,  2-3  and  3-4 
plow  tractors.  80"  offset  model  ( 2-3  plow) 
for  working  under  trees.  All  have  free- 
swinging,  quick-detachable  blades.  jj 
SEND  POSTCARD  FOR  FREE  FOLDER 


WOOD  BROTHERS  MFG.  COMPANY 

11711  S.  4th  Street  •  Oregon,  Illinois 


NO  OBLIGATION  .  .  .  write 


for  new  free  bulletin 


GRANGE  Silo  Co.,  Red  Creek,  N.Y. 


Please  rush  me  facts  about  Early  Order 
Discount  and  valuable  Free  Grange 
Bulletin.  No  obligation  of  course. 


Name 


Address _ _ _ 

EASY  FINANCE  PLAN  ARRANGED 


WRITE 

FOR 

CATALOG 

• 


ATTENTION  DEALERS:  — 
Adjustable  Comfort  Stalls 
All  the  freedom  of  a  tie 
stall  plus  control  of  the  cow 
when  in  a  standing 
position  —  complete 
line  of  Dairy 
Equipment. 


UEBLER  MILKING 
MACHINE  CO.,  INC. 
VERNON.  NEW  YORK 


U.  S.  Pat. 
2,578,093 
Canadian  Pat. 
482.444 


10.000  GALLONS 
BATTLESHIP  GRAY 
Exterior  Paint,  suitable  tor  metal  or  wood,  perfect 
condition,  packed  in  five-gallon  steel  eans.  Cancella¬ 
tion  on  large  Marine  order.  Prlea  $6.00  per  5  gal.  can. 
Cheek  with  order.  F.O.B.  RAHWAY.  NEW  JERSEY. 
COMMERCIAL  CHEMICAL  CO.,  RAHWAY.  N.  J. 


SAVE  $10.20 
on  NORELCO 

Men’s  Electric  Speedshaver 
Regularly  retails  for  $24.95. 
Our  price  $14.75  Postpaid. 
Latest  model,  brand  new, 
fully  guaranteed.  Includes 
cord,  leather  travel  case, 
cleaning  brush.  Money  back 
guarantee.  All  orders  filled 
within  24  hours.  Send  check 
or  money  order  to: 


BRAND  NAMES 


BOX  42,  TONAWANDA,  NEW  YORK 


EXTRA  CASH 

for  your  4-H  Club! 
See  Page  599 


SALESMEN  WANTED 

We  have  openings  for  a  few 
good  salesmen  to  sell  subscrip¬ 
tions  to  farmers  in  areas  where 
we  have  no  representative  at  the 
present  time.  Must  have  car 
and  be  able  to  furnish  character 
references.  Liberal  commission 
and  exclusive  territory  will  en¬ 
able  a  steady  worker  to  earn 
an  attractive  income. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.Y. 


The  Milking  Shorthorn  herd  at  the  University  of  New  Hampshire  is  noted 
for  its  superior  type  and  outstanding  production.  Anna  Dale,  fifth  from 
left,  has  made  several  records  over  11,000  pounds  of  milk  and  400  pounds 

of  fat. 


At  the  New  Hampshire  Station 


(Continued  from  Page  596) 

molecule.  Dosages  are  available  for 
such  preparations  from  the  manufact¬ 
urer  or  the  dispenser. 

Causative  Bacteria  of  Mastitis 

Recent  research  at  the  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  Station  conducted  by  Professors 
Lawrence  W.  Slanetz  and  Fred  E. 
Allen  shows  that  bovine  mastitis  is 
a  difficult  disease  to  diagnose  and 
control  accurately;  it  may  be  caused 
by  any  of  several  different  species  or 
types  of  bacteria.  While  considerable 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  study 
of  the  disease,  it  still  prevails  on 
many  dairy  farms. 

During  recent  years,  studies  on  the 
control  and  treatment  of  strepto¬ 
coccal  and  staphylococcal  mastitis 
have  been  carried  out  in  12  New 
Hampshire  dairy  herds  having  a  total 
of  about  600  cows.  These  studies  have 
demonstrated  that  mastitis  due  to 
streptococci,  particularly  S.  aga- 
lactiae,  the  most  contagious  type,  can 
be  eliminated  from  dairy  herds 
through  the  detection  of  infected 
quarters  by  means  of  laboratory 
tests  and  subsequent  treatment  with 
antibiotic  preparations.  During  these 
studies,  treatments  were  made  on  105 
quarters  with  S.  agalactiae  infection 
and  85  quarters  with  S.  uberis  or 
other  non-agalactiae  streptococci.  All 
S.  agalactiae  infected  quarters  not 
cured  by  one  infusion  of  chlortetra- 
cycline  ointment  were  cured  when 
thre  infusions  were  given  at  48-hour 
intervals.  On  the  other  hand,  approxi¬ 
mately  four  per  cent  of  the  quarters 
with  non-agalactiae  streptococcus  in¬ 
fections  could  not  be  cured  even 
when  three  infusions  of  antibiotics 
were  given. 

Staphylococcal  Mastitis 

Particular  attention  was  given  to 
the  study  of  methods  for  the  diag¬ 
nosis  and  control  of  staphylococcal 
mastitis.  This  type  was  present  in  six 
of  the  12  experimental  herds  studied. 
In  some  of  these,  over  60  per  cent 
of  the  quarters  were  infected.  While 
the  infection  was  chronic  in  many 
of  these  quarters,  flareups  or  acute 
cases  continually  occurred  in  others. 
In  such  flareups,  milk  becomes 
stringy  and  discolored,  and  the  quar¬ 
ters  become  swollen  or  inflamed. 

The  investigators  found  no  effec¬ 
tive  methods  for  the  treatment  or 
control  of  staphylococcal  mastitis. 
However,  they  did  find  that  sanitiz¬ 
ing  of  teat  cups  on  the  milking  ma¬ 
chine  helps  to  prevent  spread  of  the 
infection.  Large  numbers  of  organ¬ 
isms  may  collect  on  the  teat  cups 
from  the  milk  of  infected  cows  and 
then  be  spread  to  other  cows.  It  is 
necessary  to  hold  the  teat  cups  in  a 
suitable  disinfectant  solution  for 
from  two  to  four  minutes  to  effec¬ 
tively  kill  the  staphylococci. 

Treatment  of  the  infected  quarters 
failed  to  eliminate  staphylocccal  mas¬ 
titis  from  the  test  herds.  In  a  recent 
series  of  tests,  122  quarters  with  well- 
established  cases  of  staphylococcal 
mastitis  were  treated  with  from  two 
to  three  infusions  of  either  chlor- 
tetracycline,  tetracycline,  or  peni- 
cillin/MK-65  ointment  at  48-hour 
intervals.  When  tested  from  two  to 


six  weeks  after  the  treatments,  infec¬ 
tion  seemed  cured  in  only  about  50 
per  cent  of  the  quarters.  It  should  be 
noted,  however,  that  these  antibiotics 
were  very  effective  in  the  results  ob¬ 
tained  in  treating  active  cases  of 
staphylococcal  mastitis,  as  contrasted 
to  latent  or  chronic  cases.  With  ac¬ 
tive  or  acute  cases,  such  treatments 
usually  reduced  the  inflammation, 
and  the  milk  soon  returned  to  nor¬ 
mal  in  physical  appearance. 

Experiments  are  also  being  con¬ 
ducted  to  determine  the  value  of 
staphylococcal  toxoids  for  immuniz¬ 
ing  cows  against  staphylococcal  mas¬ 
titis.  Results,  not  yet  concluded,  in¬ 
dicate  that  it  may  be  possible  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  development  of  acute  or  ac¬ 
tive  cases  of  staphylococcal  mastitis. 

Fall  Feeding  of  Dairy  Cows 

Any  change  from  pasture  to  barn¬ 
feeding,  if  accompanied  by  exposure 
to  cold  rains,  lowered  consumption  of 
forage,  use  of  poor  quality  roughages, 
and  reduced  feed  intake,  will  cause 
a  serious  drop  in  fall  milk  produc¬ 
tion.  Professors  Harry  A.  Keener  and 
C.  Hilton  Boynton  suggest  that  the 
change  from  pasture  to  barn  feeding 
be  a  gradual  one.  They  further  point 
out  that  late  fall  pastures  are  less 
succulent  and  palatable  and  that  the 
herbage  possesses  less  nutritional 
value.  Good  quality  hay  can  be  used 
to  advantage  to  supplement  declining 
pastures.  The  feeding  of  grass  silage 
with  fall  pastures  adds  needed  pro¬ 
tein  and  nutrients,  as  well  as  succu¬ 
lence,  to  the  dairy  cow’s  ration.  All 
the  best  quality  roughage  should  not 
be  hoarded  for  winter  feeding. 

No  feeding  period  of  the  year  is 
more  critical  than  that  time  when 
cows  must  be  placed  on  a  winter 
feeding  program.  The  cows  should- be 
stabled  early  and  kept  inside  on 
cold  rainy  days.  It  is  more  important 
to  keep  cows  filled  with  the  best 
quality  roughage  during  the  change 
from  pasture  to  barn  feeding  than 
during  any  other  time  of  the  year. 
Production  lost  during  the  Fall  will 
result  in  lowered  income  when  milk 
prices  are  usually  at  their  peak.  Such 
lowered  fall  production  usually 
means  subsequent  lower  winter  milk 
production,  too. 

When  the  cows  are  put  in  the  barn, 
they  should  be  fed  all  the  roughage 
they  will  eat  twice  a  day.  If  only 
poor  quality  hay  is  available,  enough 
should  be  offered  for  the  cows  to 
pick  it  over  and  eat  only  the  better 
parts.  The  coarse,  stemmy  refused 
parts  can  be  used  for  bedding. 
Molasses  diluted  with  equal  parts  of 
warm  water  and  sprinkled  over  the 
poor  quality  hay  will  increase  its 
consumption. 
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Switch  to  Norwood's 

SAVE  $30  by  CHIUS 


STANDARDIZED 

PASTIURIZIB 

HOMOGENIZED 

yiTAMIN.D 

MILK 

78' 

GALLON 


W/jc  Quart 
IN  NORWOOD’S 
'GALLON  JUG 


You  savo  38c  a  gallon  undsr  home-dehvary  prices  when  you 
switch  to  Norwood's  pure,  fresh  Gallon  Jug  Milk.  These  sav¬ 
ings  grow  fast  —  and  if  you  start  shopping  at  Norwood's  today, 
you  can  save  S30  or  more,  in  iuet  the  few  short  months  before 
Christmas.  Using  only  a  gallon  a  day  (and  many  -families 
with  growing  children  need  much  more),  your  savings  will 
grow  to  over  S3u  —  extra  cash  you  can  use  lor  the  Holiday 
Season.  Why  wait?  Why  continue  paying  high  prices  for  home- 
delivered  milk?  Cut  off  your  home-delivpr  os  .  ,  .  make  the 
switch  to  Norwood's  .  .  .  and  start  your  savings  today. 


pay  SI. 00  for  the  10  bottles  she  didn't  buy,  When  you  switch 
to  Norwood's  ypu  can  never  be  hit  with  a  penalty  iystem 
like  this  one.  By  picking  up  your  milk  at  a  convenient  Nor¬ 
wood's  Store,  you  take  care  of  your  own  home-delivery  and 
pocket  the  savings.  Switch  to  Norwood's  Jug  Milk  now,  and 
start  enjoying  savings  of  36c  on  *vwy  gallon  your  family 
drinks. 

You  Oan’t  Buy  Purer,  Fresher  Milk 


Home-Delivery  Costs  are  Ceding  Higher 

A  recent  newspaper  article  reports  lhat  delivery  route  cus¬ 
tomers  in  one  area  are  now  subject  to  a  penalty  fee.  If  they 
fail  to  buy  a  specified  minimum  quantity  of  milk  or  other 
dairy  products  during  any  one  billing  penod,  they  must  pay 
a  penalty  When  thoy  fail  to  make  their  "quota,"  the  dairy 
charges  them  10c  for  each  unit  below  tbo  minimum.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  suppose  the  customer  is  on  the  monthly  quota  of  30 
bottles  of  milk,  and  buys  only  20.  Under  this  plan,  she  must 


Norwood's  famous  quality  is  your  protection  —  yogi  guarantee 
that  you  are  serving  your  children  the  purest,  freshest  Vitamin- 
D  Milk  you  can  buy.  Norwood’s  processing  plant  has  the  most 
modern  equipment  available  to  th#  dairy  industry.  During 
processing  the  milk  flows  through  a  continuous  system  of 
gleaming  glqss,  aluminum,  and  stainless  steel.  It  is  tested  and; 
checked  again  and  again  lor  your  protection  —  far  beyond 
the  requirements  of  the  Health  Department.  Serve  Norwood's 
Milk  regularly  —  always  pyre,  fresh,  sweet  .  ,  ,  and  so  good 
for  your  youngsters. 


BONNIE  LASS  VANILLA  or  CHOCOLATE 
ICE  CREAM  GIVES  YOU  THE  QUICKEST, 
TASTIEST  DESSERT  OF  ALL  . . . 

at  This  Special  Price 


QUICK  SERVICE  AT  THESE  CONVENIENT  STORES 

SPRINGFIELD  STORES:  597  Dicklni.n  S«.  (In  lh«  X)  •  67  K,nyo»  St.  •  ’43  Wilkraham  Road  •  241  Moll  Sf_  Indian  Orthcrd 
•  3  L.ouit  St.  •  124  Liberty  St.  •  3325  Main  St..  Briglitweed  •  171  Hancock  St. 

HOLYOKE:  1  Wolcott  St..  Elmwood  •  263  Pork  •  1611  Northampton  St.  •  101  Ely  St. 

TURNERS  FALLS:  Main  and  Avenue  A  •  GREENFIELD:  16  Chapman  St.  •  FLORENCE:  71  Mopl«  Jf, 

NORTHAMPTON:  2d  South  St.  •  EASTHAMPTON:  10S  Mein  St.  •  WESTFIELD:  128  Meadow  St. 

W.  SPRINGFIELD:  1029  Main  St.  •  AGAWAM:  4  Rowley  St.  •  AMHIRST:  60  Main  St. 

SO.  HADLEY  FALLS:  24  Bridge  St.  •  CHICOPEE:  12  Chur«h  St.  •  LUDLOW:  249  Eost  Stroot 


Here  is  a  sample  of  the  newspaper  advertising  in  the  Springfield,  Mass., 
area  where  gallon  milk  sales  are  on  a  constant  upward  trend. 


The  Gallon  Jug 

and  the  Price  Spread 


For  a  variety  of  reasons — chiefly 
cost  of  installation  and  dislike  of 
competition — most  milk  dealers  are 
lukewarm,  some  even  hostile,  to 
gallon  jug  milk  sales.  New  York 
State  now  has  legislation  permitting 
the  gallon  jug,  but  there  is  little 
evidence  that  dealers  are  taking 
advantage  of  it.  The  recent  special 
session  of  the  Connecticut  Legisla¬ 
ture  was  pressured  into  accepting  a 
half-gallon  jug  law  as  a  compromise. 

Yet  the  evidence  persists  that 
sales  by  the  gallon  increase  fluid  con¬ 
sumption,  raise  the  farmers’  price, 
and  lower  the  consumers’  price. 
Using  July  1957  as  a  base,  here  is 
a  comparison  of  producer  prices  and 
consumer  store  prices  in  three 
gallon-jug  markets: 

Milwaukee,  Wise.:  Class  I  (fluid) 


New  Herringbone  Milk¬ 
ing  System  Fastest  Yet 

The  herringbone  system  affords  fast¬ 
er  milking  than  either  the  gate-type 
or  tandem  walk-through  designs.  An 
English  farmer  is  reported  to  bring 
in,  feed  and  milk  62  cows  per  hour 
by  this  system.  It  takes  a  very  good 
operator  an  hour  to  handle  up  to  40 
cows  by  other  mass-milking  methods. 
In  the  herringbone  system,  cows 
move  in  and  out  faster,  and  they 
stand  so  closely  together  that  the 
dairyman  has  little  walking  to  do. 

November  2,  1957 


farm  price  —  $3.72  per  cwt.,  or  7.92 
cents  per  qt.;  retail  price  —  65  cents 
per  gal.,  or  16.25  cents  per  qt.;  deal¬ 
er  spread  —  8.33  cents  per  qt. 

Springfield,  Mass.:  Class  I  (fluid) 
farm  price  —  $6.02  per  cwt.,  or  12.81 
cents  per  qt.;  retail  price  —  78  cents 
per  gal.,  or  19.5  cents  per  qt.;  dealer 
spread  —  6.69  cents  per  qt. 

Akron,  Ohio:  Class  I  (fluid)  farm 
price  —  $4.43  per  cwt.,  or  9.43  cents 
per  qt.;  retail  price  —  60  cents  per 
gal.,  or  15  cents  per  qt.;  dealer  spread 
—  5.57  cents  per  qt. 

On  the  other  hand  in  the  New 
York  metropolitan  quart-sale  market, 
the  Class  I  (fluid)  farm  price  for 
July  was  $5.30  per  cwt.,  or  11.28  cents 
per  qt.;  the  retail  price  was  24  cents 
per  qt.,  and  the  dealer  spread  was 
12.72  cents  per  qt. 


International  Livestock 
Show  Nov.  29-Dec.  7 

The  58th-  annual  International 
Livestock  Exposition  and  Horse 
Show  will  be  presented  at  the  Inter¬ 
national  Amphitheatre  near  Union 
Stock  Yards  in  Chicago,  Ill.,  Nov.  29- 
Dec.  7.  Many  northeast  livestock 
herds  and  flocks  will  be  represented, 
and-  the  national  champions  of  the 
beef,  sheep  and  swine  worlds  will  be 
crowned.  The  1957  show  will  occupy 
all  the  space  in  the  enlarged  build¬ 
ing  which  has  a  12-acre  floor  area. 


“I  like  OREGON  chain  because  it  is  fast  and 
smooth  cutting,  also  because  the  life  of  OREGON 
chain  is  much  longer  than  that  of  other  makes  of 
chain  1  have  used.  I  find  that  I  cut  more  wood 
because  OREGON  chain  stays  sharp  much 
longer.  1  also  have  found  that  OREGON  stands 
behind  its  products  with  first  class  service  through 
my  dealer.” 

—  ROBERT  HODGKINS,  Woodcutter 
Frye,  Maine 


OREGON  Chipper  Chain 
Cuts  More  Wood  At  Less  Cost 

If  you  use  a  chain  saw  to  cut  wood  on  your  farm  .  .  .  whether  for 
timber,  pulpwood,  fuel  or  land  clearing  .  .  .  you’ll  find  that  genuine 
OREGON  Chipper  Chain  gives  you  a  lot  of  all-around  advantages. 

Top-quality  OREGON  Chipper  Chain  fits  all  makes  of  new  or 
used  geared  and  direct  drive  $aws,  cuts  extra-fast  .  .  .  stands  up  to  hard 
usage  extra-long  ...  is  extra-easy  to  file  right  .  .  .  gives  your  saw  the 
extra  “GO!”  that  means  more  production,  more  economy,  less  work. 

When  you  buy  a  new  saw  .  .  .  when  you  replace  a  worn  chain  .  .  . 
specify  genuine  OREGON  Chipper  Chain.  Look  for  the  “O”  mark  of 
quality  on  the  package — the  name  OREGON  on  every  cutter.  See  the 
OREGON  dealer  near  you. 


iiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiimiiiiiimitiiimiimiiiiimiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiumiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimn 


'>**  ^  . 


Maintain  The  Extra  "GO!”  Built 

Into  Your  OREGON  Chipper  Chain 

1.  Have  your  saw  chain,  bar,  and  sprocket  serviced 
where  you  see  the  OREGON  Task  Force  Service  Sign 
displayed. 

2.  Write  factory  or  see  your  dealer  for  your  free  copy 
of  OREGON  Service  and  Maintenance  Instruction 
for  Chains,  Bars  and  Sprockets. 


OMARK  Industries,  Inc.  -  OREGON  SAW  CHAIN  DIVISION 

9701  S.  E.  McLOUGHLIN  BOULEVARD,  PORTLAND  22,  OREGON 
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“Sure  .  .  .  make  it  a 
1958  Super  Marietta 
and  you’ll 
save  plenty! 


r  0  *i! o  now?” 


That’s  right  .  .  . 
Marietta's 

EARLY  BUYER'S  DIS¬ 
COUNT  is  in  force.  By 
placing  your  order  now 
for  a  Marietta  Con¬ 
crete  Silo  to  be  erected 
on  your  farm  next 
Spring  you  receive  a 
liberal  discount  00  the 
regular  price. 

Be  money  ahead  by 

ordering  a  Marietta 
silo  now  .  .  .  stay 
ahead  of  high  feeding 
costs  with  a  Marietta 
.  .  .  cash-in  on  extra 
profits  in  milk  and 
meat  with  a  Marietta. 

In  every  way  you’ll 
be  way  out  in  front 
with  a  Marietta  Con¬ 
crete  Silo  .  .  .  find  out 
how  and  why  by  send¬ 
ing  the  coupon  today. 

THE 


CONCRETE  CORP. 


Marietta,  Ohio 


BRANCH  OFFICES: 
Baltimore  21,  Md., 
Charlotte  6,  N .  C . , 
Nashville,  Tenn., 
Jamestown,  N.  Y. 


Please  send  complete  details  about  the  1958 
Marietta  Silo  and  Early  Buyer's  Discount. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY 


STATE 


—FREE  DELIVERY— 

FIRESTONE-TOWN  &  COUNTRY 

WINTER  TIRE 

Can  Aiso  Be 
Used  Year  Round 
ALL  OTHER 
LEADING 
BRANDS 

TIRES 

WHOLESALE  PRICES 

TO  FARMERS 
All  First  Quality 

NO  SECONDS 

We  are  wholesale  tire  dealers  and  cater 
to  farm  trade.  Save  money  on  car,  truck 
and  tractor  tires.  Write  for  prices. 
SPECIFY  SIZE,  PLY  &  TREAD  DESIGN 
Sold  on  a  MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE 

EMPIRE  TIRE  CO. 

2564  Bedford  Ave.,  Brooklyn  26,  N.  Y. 


VETERINARY 

PRODUCTS 

DIRECT  toYOU 


All  the  latest  effective  treatments 
employed  by  leading  veterinarians 
and  herdsmen.  Discounts  available 
on  quantity  shipments . 

Write  today  for  your  FREE 
Veterinary  Catalog. 


ANCHOR  SERUM  CO.oima.inc. 

HEW  JERSEY  BRANCH 

P.  O.  Bo,  464- A  CAMDEN  1 ,  N.  i. 


BROWER 


FEED  MIXER 


•  SAVES  UP  TO  $16  A  TON  ON  FEED!  1 

•  WORLD’S  LARGEST 

SELLING  MIXER  .  .  .,5  SIZES 
30  DAY  TRIAL  . .  .  EASY  TERMS 
Write  for  FREE  CATALOG 


BROWER  MFC.  CO.,  Box  3102,  Quincy.  III. 


FREE  INFORMATION:  About  Books  and  Folios  for 
Hobbyist  and  Home  Workers.  Write  Today  — 
COPPERHILL  SERVICE,  COPPERHILL,  VA. 


Here  are  some  useful  tips  on 
operating  —  and  caring  for — 

Farm  Machinery  in  Cold  Weather 

By  M.  E.  LONG 


Cold,  winter  weather  increases  the 
number  of  problems  connected  with 
operation  of  farm  machinery.  But  be¬ 
fore  considering  ways  of  avoiding 
some  of  these  problems,  let's  con¬ 
sider  for  a  moment  the  machinery 
that  is  used  during  the  Summer  only 
and  is  now  being  stored  for  the  Win¬ 
ter. 

If  at  all  possible,  store  machinery 
inside  a  building.  The  ravages  of  one 
Winters’  outside  storage  will  gener¬ 
ally  shorten  the  life  of  a  piece  of 
machinery  for  more  than  several 
Summer’s  use  of  it. 

When  preparing  implements  and 
machines  for  storage,  here  are  some 
pointers  to  remember: 

1.  Tires.  Get  the  weight  off  rubber 


The  generator  belt  should  be  correct¬ 
ly  adjusted  to  insure  that  the  battery 
is  fully  charged.  The  setting  varies 
with  the  tractor,  so  consult  the 
the  tractor  manual. 

tires.  Jack  up  the  machine  and  place 
blocks  under  it.  However,  leave  the 
air  pressure  high  enough  to  keep  the 
tires  in  their  regular  shape. 

2.  Belts.  Remove  tension  from  all 
belts.  Otherwise  they  may  stretch  so 
much  that  the  take-up  arrangement 
will  be  inadequate  to  correct  for  ex¬ 
tra  length  next  season.  Wipe  off  all 
oil  and  grease  on  the  belts. 

3.  Chains.  All  of  them  should  be 
cleaned  and  oiled.  In  many  cases, 
the  easiest  way  to  do  this  it  to  re¬ 
move  the  chains,  wash  them  in  sol¬ 
vent,  and  store  in  a  container  of  new 
motor  oil. 

4.  Bright  Surfaces.  All  bright  sur¬ 
faces  which  work  in  the  soil,  such 
as  plow  moldboards,  should  be  coated 
with  rust-preventative  grease  imme¬ 
diately  after  final  use  each  season. 
This  steel  rusts  very  quickly  if  left 
unprotected.  It  then  takes  longer  to 
get  the  plow  to  scour  properly  next 
Spring. 

5.  Lubrication.  It  is  a  good  idea 
to  lubricate  a  machine  completely 
before  storing  it.  This  insures  that  all 


the  bearings  are  protected  from  rust¬ 
ing  during  the  Winter.  Then,  before 
using  the  machine  next  Spring, 
grease  it  again  completely.  This  will 
force  out  any  moisture  collected  in 
the  bearings  during  storage. 

6  Paint.  Metal  left  exposed  by 
paint  worn  off  during  the  Summer 
will  be  subject  to  rusting.  One  easy 
way  to  prevent  this  is  to  repaint 
these  bare  spots. 

7.  Dirt.  All  dust,  dirt,  soil  and 
chaff  that  have  collected  on  machin¬ 
ery  should  be  removed.  Dirt  tends  to 
attract  moisture,  which  will  encour¬ 
age  rusting  of  the  metal  parts. 

The  Winter-Use  Machinery 

But  what  about  machinery  that 
you  wish  to  keep  in  operation  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  months?  Since  your 
tractor  will  be  one  of  the  main  items, 
let’s  consider  some  of  the  things  that 
you  will  need  to  do. 

1.  Cooling  System.  You  will,  of 
course,  want  to  place  anti-freeze  in 
the  radiator.  Before  doing  this,  how¬ 
ever,  check  carefully  for  any  signs 
of  leakage  at  the  hose  connections, 


Correct  valve  adjustment  is  neces¬ 
sary  if  the  engine  is  to  have  good 
compression.  It  is  a  job  most  ivorth- 
while  to  complete. 

the  radiator  top,  the  bottom  tanks 
and  the  radiator  core.  Anti-freeze  is 
“harder  to  hold”  than  water,  so  get 
all  leaks  fixed  up  before  adding  it. 
Be  sure  to  install  a  thermostat  of  the 
correct  temperature  range.  It  is  im¬ 
portant  for  good  engine  life  that  the 
engine  warm  up  quickly  in  cold 
weather. 

2.  Battery.  Your  battery  operates 
under  double  handicap  in  cold 
weather;  low  temperatures  reduce  its 
output.  In  fact,  in  extremely  low 
temperatures,  it  may  develop  only 
half  its  rated  voltage.  And  cold 
weather  itself  tends  to  thicken  the 
oil  in  the  engine  and  make  it  diffi¬ 


cult  to  turn.  So.  unless  your  battery 
is  in  first-class  condition,  it  may  not 
be  able  to  start  the  tractor  in  cold 
weather.  A  way  to  help  your  battery 
is  to  check  the  connections  at  both 
terminals.  If  they  are  corroded,  re¬ 
move  and  clean.  Maintain  the  correct 
liquid  level,  too;  it  will  be  necessary 
to  add  water  occasionally. 

3.  Fan  Belts.  These  belts  drive  the 
generator  as  well  as  the  fan.  A  loose 
belt  may  allow  the  engine  to  over¬ 
heat,  as  well  as  fail  to  drive  the 
generator  properly  to  keep  the 
battery  fully  charged. 

4.  Engine  Oil.  Be  sure  to  use  a 
winter  grade  oil  for  easy  starting. 
The  new  multi-viscosity  oils  have  the 
low  temperature  characteristics  of  a 
light  weight  oil  for  starting,  but  be¬ 
have  like  a  heavier  oil  at  engine 
operating,  temperatures. 

5.  Engine  Tune-Up.  If  your  tractor 
is  to  start  readily,  it  must  have  three 
basic  items  —  compression,  fuel  and 
ignition.  A  complete  engine  tune-up 
is  the  best  way  of  insuring  that  it 
has  all  these.  Adjusting  the  valves 
helps  the  compression,  assuming,  of 
course,  that  the  valves  and  rings  are 
in  good  mechanical  condition. 

To  insure  a  good  spark,  clean  and 
set  the  plugs.  The  ignition  points 
must  be  in  good  condition-and  proper¬ 
ly  adjusted,  too.  The  timing  of  the 
spark  must  bo  correct  if  it  is  to  fire 
each  fuel  charge  at  precisely  the 
right  time. 

The  carburetor  must  be  properly 
adjusted  and  free  from  leaks  if  it 
is  to  deliver  the  fuel  to  the  cylinders. 
The  sediment  bowl  and  gasoline  lines 
must  be  clean  for  the  gasoline  to 
reach  the  carburetor. 

Tuning  most  tractor  engines  is  not 
difficult  if  you  have  the  required 
hand  tools,  have  a  little  mechanical 
ability  and  are  willing  to  take  time 
to  read  the  instructions  in  the  opera¬ 
tor’s  manual.  However,  if  you  feel 
inadequate  in  any  one  of  these  re¬ 
quirements,  you  will  probably  be 
ahead  to  take  the  tractor  into  your 
dealer’s  shop  for  the  tune-up.  A  well 
tuned  engine  should  start  easily  and 
make  most  economical  use  of  fuel. 


Keep  the  battery  liquid  at  proper 
level  for  quick  starts  in  cold  weather. 
An  inexpensive  hydrometer  easily 
checks  the  state  of  charge. 


N.  Y.  Holstein  Breeders' 
Institutes  Nov.  11-15 

All  New  York  dairymen  are  in¬ 
vited  to  attend  the  Breeders’  In¬ 
stitutes  which  the  New  York  Hol¬ 
stein  Assn,  is  presenting  throughout 
the  State  the  week  of  November  11. 
Prof.  W.  E.  Peterson,  internationally 
recognized  authority  on  milk  secre¬ 
tion  and,  recently,  on  protective  milk 
(see  The  Rural  New  Yorker,  Octo¬ 
ber  19  issue,  page  570)  will  speak 
on  dairy  cattle  management,  milk¬ 
ing  procedures  and  on  his  latest  re¬ 
search  work  in  both  nutrition  and 
disease  control.  Prof.  Hilton  Boyn¬ 
ton,  University  of  New  Hampshire, 
will  discuss  dairy  type’s  relationship 
to  production  and  longevity,  and  he 
will  also  describe  his  experiences  as 


a  judge  of  cattle  at  the  great  national 
dairy  shows.  Each  session  begins  at 
10:30  a.  m.  and  will  be  over  by  4:00 
p.  m.  The  dates  and  locations  of  the 
1957  Institute  sessions  are:  Nov.  11 
in  Falconer,  Chautauqua  Co.,  at  the 
Grange  Hall;  Nov.  12  at  Canandaigua, 
Ontario  Co.,  in  the  Agricultural 
Center;  Nov.  13  at  Gouverneur,  St. 
Lawrence  Co.,  in  the  Clearview 
Restaurant;  Nov.  14  in  Norwich, 
Chenango  Co.,  at  the  Grange  Hall; 
and  Nov.  15  at  Rhinebeck,  Dutchess 
Co.,  in  the  Grange  Hall.  All  dairy¬ 
men  are  invited,  regardless  of  their 
breed  of  cattle.  According  to  the 
planning  chairman,  Raymond  Albrect- 
sen,  Ithaca,  plenty  of  time  is  being 
scheduled  for  questions  and  an¬ 
swers  and  for  discussion  from  the 
floor. 


1.  Where  was  born  the  largest 
Biblical  land  purchaser? 

2.  How  old  was  he? 

3.  Where  was  he  then? 

4.  For  whom  did  he  buy  the  land? 

5.  Whom  did  he  help  with  his 
purchases? 

6.  Did  he  extend  his  benevolence 
also  to  those  from  whom  he  did 
not  purchase  land? 

7.  How  many  nationalities  bene- 
fitted  from  his  generosity? 

8.  Who  were  the  peoples  he  helped? 

9.  Was  he  a  bachelor  or  a  married 
man? 

10.  Who  was  he? 

( Ansioers  on  Page  607) 
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JUNIOR  FARMERS 


Charles  A.  Sargent,  Danville,  Cale¬ 
donia  Co.,  Vt.,  is  America’s  1957 
champion  FFA  dairyman.  Eighteen 
years  old,  he  has  had  full  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  250-acre  home  farm  since 
his  father  died  in  1952;  there  are 
some  60  head  of  dairy  cattle  on  the 
place.  While  income  from  daily  ship¬ 
ments  of  milk  kept  the  operation 
going,  proceeds  from  sale  of  surplus 
stock,  pulpwood  and  Christmas  trees 
enabled  improvement.  There  has 
been  an  $1,800  kitchen  remodelling 
job  for  his  Mother,  Mrs.  Ruth  Sar¬ 
gent.  Renovation  of  pastures,  crop 
rotation,  fertilization,  silo  construc¬ 
tion  and  woodlot  improvement  all 
proceeded  well.  It  is  perhaps  rea¬ 
sonable,  despite  Charles’  youth,  that 
they  would:  he  is  of  the  fifth  gener¬ 
ation  owning  and  operating  the  Sar¬ 
gent  Farm.  Graduating  from  Danville 
High  School  and  its  vo-ag  course  last 
Spring,  he  is  now  able  to  give  all 
his  time  to  the  farm.  A  member  of 
SCS,  DHIA,  Farm  Bureau  and  the 


At  the  recent  Eastern  States  Expo¬ 
sition,  Kenneth  Barrett,  FFA  presi¬ 
dent,  and  Albert  Jones  of  the  Sears- 
Roebuck  Foundation,  presented  a 
dairy  calf  to  Charles  J.  Sargent  for 
being  FFA  regional  star  farmer.  He 
is  also  champion  American  FFA 
dairy  farmer. 

Grange,  he  is  active  in  his  church. 
To  his  school,  his  town,  his  State 
and  the  Northeast,  Charles  Sargent 
has  brought  gi’eat  educational  dairy¬ 
ing  and  farming  credit.  It’s  sure  they 
all  say,  “Hat’s  off  to  Charlie!  Con¬ 
tinued  growth  and  success  to  you 
and  the  family!” 


Winners  of  the  junior  dairy  cattle 
championships  at  the  New  York  State 
Fair  late  this  Summer  were  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Guernsey  —  Graydon  C.  Stod¬ 
dard,  Mt.  Upton;  Jersey  —  John 
Blankenberg,  Stanley;  Brown  Swiss 
—  David  Bradt,  Fonda;  Holstein  — 
Richard  Hall,  Clyde;  Ayrshire  — 
Floyd  Loper,  Jr.,  Hornell.  Winners 
of  various  beef  cattle  classes  were: 
James  Voelker  of  Lockport,  Donald 
C.  Taylor  of  Lawtons,  Linda  V. 
Greene  of  Freeville,  Charles  Van 
Liew  of  Central  Square,  and  Keith 
Wilbur  of  Genoa.  Among  the  blue- 
ribbon  winners  in  sheep  were:  Susan 
Miller,  Lockport;  J.  Manley  Heeg, 
Holcomb;  Wilma  Slaig'ht,  Dansville; 
Nancy  Crouch,  Geneva;  Kenneth 
Moore,  Jr.,  Nichols,  Judith  and 
Kenneth  Carnes,  Ithaca;  Kirk  Faulk¬ 
ner,  Bolivar;  Gary  and  Diane 
Schultz,  Trumansburg;  Katherine 


Bancroft,  Dansville;  William  Fitz¬ 
patrick,  Wayland;  W.  Keith  Stumbo, 
Lima;  Herbert  Sherman,  Genoa; 
Nancy  Dunham,  Hamilton;  Monte 
Monford,  Cooperstown;  Judith  Sine, 
Ithaca;  Harry  E.  Clauss,  Canan¬ 
daigua;  and  Steven  Matthews,  Rich¬ 
field  Springs.  The  grand  champion 
market  lamb  was  Judith  Carnes’,  a 
Southdown.  Winners  in  the  swine 
classes  were:  Ronald  Smith,  Palmyra; 
Fred  Olmstead,  W.  Bloomfield;  Gary 
Gordon,  Scipio  Center;  Dorothy 
McCall,  LeRoy;  Henry  Everman, 
Dansville;  Kurtiss  Keeney,  Linwood; 
R.  Thomas  Devereaux,  Appleton; 
and  Donald  Culver,  Cayuga.  The 
grand  champion  market  pig  was 
shown  by  Kurtiss  Keeney. 

Winners  of  the  purebred  calves 
donated  to  upcoming  young  dairy 
farmers  in  New  York  State  and 
demonstrated  at  the  New  York  State 
Fair  are  going  to:  Holstein — James 
Thorp,  Cohocton;  Guernsey  —  Alfred 
Walker,  LeRoy;  Jersey — Roger  Liver- 
moi’e,  Bouckville;  Brown  Swiss  — 
John  Green,  Alpine;  Milking  Short¬ 
horn —  Carolyn  West,  Kinderhook; 
Ayrshire  —  Harry  Goosen,  Montour 
Falls. 


The  23rd  annual  eonventiton  of  the 
National  Junior  Vegetable  Growers 
Assn,  will  open  Sunday,  December  8, 
at  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Hotel  in 
Springfield,  Ill.  The  meeting,  which 
lasts  through  Thursday,  will  feature 
the  annual  judging,  grading  and 
identification,  and  vegetable  demon¬ 
stration  contests.  In  addition  to  the 
annual  business  meeting,  there  will 
also  be  visits  to  Caterpillar  Tractor 
Co.,  A.  E.  Staley  (starch)  Mfg.  Co., 
DeKalb  Experimental  Farms,  Pills- 
bury  Mills,  Tolan’s  Angus  Farm  and 
Lincoln’s  Tomb. 


Claude  Moulton,  Stockholm,  St. 
Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y.,  has  been  chosen 
for  New  York  State’s  1957  4-H 

award  for  outstanding  service.  A 
dairy  farmer,  he  has  been  active  in 
4-H  woi’k  for  more  than  30  years. 


At  the  recent  Eastern  States  Ex¬ 
position,  these  4-H  showmen  exhi¬ 
bited  champion  dairy  cattle:  Holstein 
—  Wayne  Thayer,  No.  Haverhill,  N. 
H.;  Ayrshire  —  Mary  Kimball,  Con¬ 
cord,  N.  H.;  Guernsey  —  Wayne 
Fowles,  Southampton,  Mass.;  Jer¬ 
sey  —  Malcolm  Lavigne,  Farming- 
ton,  Me.;  Brown  Swiss  —  Joan 
VanPetersilge,  So.  Deerfield,  Mass.; 
and  Milking  Shorthorn  —  Wayne 
Knight,  Manchester,  Me.  Show¬ 
men  of  champion  sheep  were  as 
follows:  Cheviot  —  ram  and  ewe, 
Judith  Richardson,  Pascoag,  R.  I.; 
Dorset  —  Richard  Salve,  Seekonk, 
Mass.;  Hampshire  —  Walter  Record, 
Lyme,  N.  H.;  Shropshire — ram,  Harry 
Kuenzel,  So.  Deerfield,  Mass.;  ewe, 
Richard  King,  Whitman,  Mass.  South- 
down — Elinor  Pachel,  Orange,  Conn.; 
and  Suffolk,  Edward  Coe,  Durham, 
Conn.  b. 


The  “best”  poultry  boys  of  the  Northeast  gathered  around  Fred  Humbert, 
Jr.,  Big  Cove  Tannery,  Pa.,  “best  poultry  boy  of  the  year”,  at  the  recent 
NEPPCO  Exposition  in  Harrisburg,  Pa.  Seated,  l.  to  r.\  John  Dobens,  Jr., 
Nashua,  N.  H.;  Donnie  Henshaw,  Gore,  Va.;  Fred  Humbert;  Robert  Bolduc, 
Gales  Ferry,  Conn.;  standing,  William  Carter,  Newark,  Del.;  Charles  Fisher, 
Princess  Anne,  Md.;  William  Van  Laarhoven,  Stoughton,  Mass.;  James  Perry, 
Middleton,  R.  I.;  and  Roger  Dearsman,  Green  Springs,  Ohio. 


s 3,442  profit 
in  3  months 
part-time 
cutting 

HOM  ELITE 


CHAIN  SAW 


other  company 


5  MODELS 
AVAILABLE 
3’/2  TO  7 
HORSEPOWER 
19  TO  29  POUNDS 


Mr.  Albert  Helvey,  Molalla,  Oregon, 
turns  his  off-season  time  into  profit 
with  the  help  of  his  Homelite  Chain 
Saw.  Mr.  Helvey  buys  stumpage  from 
neighboring  farmers,  which  he  cuts  in 
his  off  time.  Last  year,  he  felled  and 
bucked  150,000  board  feet  of  fir  in 


part-time  cutting,  with  only  occasional 
help  from  one  man.  He  sold  the  wood 
for  $8,000.  His  actual  costs  were  only 
$4,558,  including  $3,000  stumpage. 
With  his  cash  income,  Mr.  Helvey 
bought  additional  wooded  acreage. 


H  O  M  EL.iT*  E— A  DIVISION  OF  TEXTRON  INC. 

2611  RIVERDALE  AVENUE,  PORT  CHESTER,  NEW  YORK 

□  Please  call  me  about  a  free  demonstration.  □  Please  send  me  further 
information.  □  Please  send  me  name  of  nearest  Homelite  dealer. 

Name . 

Address . 

Town/City . County . State . 


Clip  Cows  Regularly  With 


W CLIPS  ^ 

[Cows,  Horses 
Mules,  Dogs,  i 
faster,  better  j 


c funbedm 

StewarJ 

CLIPMASTER 


A 

Perfect 
XMAS 
GIFT 


Nationally  known 
Dairy  and  Health 
Authorities  say:  Clip¬ 
ping  prevents  dirt 
accumulation  —  the 
chief  source  of  sedi¬ 
ment.  Clipped  cows 
are  easier  to  keep  clean, 
produce  more  desirable 
milk  with  low  bacteria  count,  less  sedi¬ 
ment.  Over-all  clipping  helps  control 
lice  infestation.  For  best  clipping  results 
use  Clipmaster.  Preferred  for  its  size,  ease 
of  handling,  lasting  durability.  $42.95. 

Grooming  Brush  attachment  does  bet¬ 
ter  job  of  cleaning  dairy  cattle.  No.  61A, 
now  low  price,  $14.95. 

(Sunbeam  corporation 

Dept.  82,  5600  W.  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Chicago  50,  III. 


Grooming  Head 


Yoor  Clipmaster 


CONTROL  ENGLISH  SPARROWS 

FOOLPROOF 
NEW  TRAP 

Now  you  can 
control  English 
Sparrows  around 
your  premises 

when  too  numerous,  with  guaranteed  “elevator-type” 
Havahart  Trap.  Factory  built.  No  resetting,  bait  lasts 
for  weeks.  Humane.  Songbirds  released  unhurt.  Low 
price.  MONEY  BACK  TRIAL  OFFER.  Write 
today  for  free  illustrated  literature  1 

HAVAHART,  105-N  Water  St.,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 


DRAINS  cellars,  cisterns,  wash  tubs;  QA  7  ?? 

IRRIGATES  -  CIRCULATES  -  SPRAYS  tV1 


Pumps  3,000  GPH:  450  GPH  80'  high;  or 
1,800  GPH  from  25'  well.  Use  %  to  %,  HP 
motor.  Coupling  Included  free.  1’  in¬ 
let;  94"  outlet.  Stainless  steel  shaft. 

Won’t  rust  or  clog: . $7.95 

Heavy  Duty  Ball-Bearing  Pump 
Up  to  7,500  GPH;  or  3,000  GPH 
from  25'  well.  1*4”  inlet;  1"  out¬ 
let  $12.95.  Postpaid  if  cash  with  order.  Don’t  delay — 
send  for  yours  tonav!  MONFY  BACK.  GUARANTEE. 
LABAWCO  PUMPS  .  BelleMead  19 B.  New  Jersey 


ON  THE  NATIONS  MOST  COMPLETE  LINE  OF 
WATER  BOWLS.  STALLS.  PENS,  FEED  TRUCKS. 
GIRTON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 
MILLVILLE.  PENNA. 


Keep  teat  open  .  .  .  keep  it  milking 
with  this  2-WAY  ACTION 


1.  ACT  MECHANICALLY  — 

keeps  end  of  teat  open  in  natural  shape 
to  maintain  free  milk  flow.  Stays  in  teat. 


2.  ACT  MEDICALLY  — 

Sulfathiazole  in  each  Dilator  is  released  in 
the  teat  for  prolonged  antiseptic  action 
directly  at  sight  of  trouble. 

At  drug  and  farm 
stores  or  write: 
H.  W.  Naylor  Co., 
Morris  6,  N.Y. 

Large pkg. (45)  $1.00 
Trial  pkg.  (16)  50^ 


CONTOUR  PLOW 

with  A  USED  CRAWLER! 


No  need  to  pay  big  money  for  a  crawler 
tractor  if  you  buy  it  used.  Get  maximum 
power,  work  faster  on  hillsides,  uproot  rocks, 
fill  in  gullies  and  ditches,  change  grades 
with  a  husky,  used  tractor  from  State. 

Ask  for  State’s  pocket  list  of  used  equip¬ 
ment.  It’s  free.  Just  write  Nat  A  Cook. 


Equipment 

Companies 


3725  N.  Front  St.,  Harrisburg  Pa. 

8  Big  Outlets  Serving  N.Y.,  Vt.,  Pa. 


NO  TRESPASSING  SIGNS 

ON  CARDBOARD  WITH  NAME  AND 
ADDRESS;  200,  $15.00;  100,  $9.00;  50,  $6.00. 
Postpaid.  CHIC  PRESS,  Monticello,  New  York 
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Central  Petroleum  Co. 

Cleveland,  Ohio  •  Walcott,  Iowa 


Change  of  Address: 

The  Post  Office  Department  no  longer 
forwards  magazines  or  newspapers  which 
are  incorrectly  addressed.  We  request 
that  you  report  any  change  of  address 
directly  to  us  at  least  three  weeks  in 
advance.  In  any  reauest  for  change  of 
address,  or  in  any  communication  regard¬ 
ing  your  subscription,  kindly  clip  the 
name-and-address  label  from  your  latest 
issue  of  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER: 
the  key  numbers  on  this  stamp  enable 
us  to  locate  your  subscription  quickly 
and  to  give  you  better  service. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y.,  1,  N.  Y. 


FARMERS! 


YOUR  SPARE  ROOMS 
CAN  EARN  $  $ 


Add  interest,  fun  and 
income  to  your  summer. 
Exchange  ideas  with 
city  folk  who  want 
s'',’,  to  spend  their  vaca- 
tions  with  you. 

For  complete  information 
on  our  plan,  write  — 


FARM  VACATIONS 
&  HOLIDAYS,  INC. 


DEPT.  D 

500  FIFTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK  36,  NEW  YORK 


How  long  since  you 
baked  a  real  cake? 


Quick  mixes  are  a  convenience 
to  a  woman-in-a-hurry,  but  they 
can’t  produce  the  deliciously 
rich,  fine-textured,  flavorful  cake 
you  create  yourself.  Yes,  cake 
making  is  an  art,  and  a  satisfy¬ 
ing  one.  Make 
a  real  cake 
again,  soon. 

And  for  good¬ 
ness  sake,  use 
Davis  double¬ 
acting  Baking 
Powder.  Send 
for  FREE  Rec¬ 
ipe  Book. 

R.B.  Davis  Co. 

Hoboken 
New  Jersey 
Dept.  RNY 
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Send 


stcard  or  letter 
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for  Burpee  See 


catalog 


TLEE  BURPEE  CO.  FREE 

376  BURPEE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA  32,  PA. 


EXTRA  CASH 

for  Christmas ! 
See  Page  599 


At  the  NEPPCO  Exposition 


Br-  -  jEPPCO’s  annual  meeting 
and  exposition  at  the 
Farm  Slio.w  Building  in 
in  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  last 
month  was  “the  best  we’ve 
I  had”,  according  to  its  man- 
c-  -  • ----J  aging  director,  Alfred  Van 
Wagenen.  The  largest  show 
in  the  20-year  history  of  the  event,  it 
attracted  some  5,000  poultrymen. 
Confidence  in  the  industry  was  said 
to  be  “very  evident”  in  the  amount 
of  business  transacted,  and  one 
prominent  breeder  observed,  “Poul¬ 
trymen  are  optimistic — and  happy.” 
Awareness  to  the  facts  that  “you  can 
make  money  on  eggs  right  now”  and 
that  enough  marginal  producers  have 
been  washed  out  of  the  business  so 
as  probably  to  prevent  another  year 
like  1956-57  provided  what  seemed  to 
be  the  headiest  atmosphere  for  the 
business  in  at  least  two  years.  A 
sharp  rise  in  the  price  of  eggs  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  of  the  show  added  to 
poultrymen’s  pleasure. 

Space-  and  Labor-Saving  Equipment 
Featured 

A  noticeable  trend  in  the  exhibits 
was  the  industry’s  concern  with  sav¬ 
ing  both  space  and  labor.  Attention 
given  to  slatted  floors,  on  which  one 
manufacturer  displayed  a  flock  of 
Leghorns  with  only  one  square  foot 


Slatted  floors  and  “ automation ”  made 
Leghorns  happy  with  only  a  square 
foot  of  floor  apiece. 

of  space  apiece,  was  significant. 
These  elevated  floors  of  redwood 
slats  set  an  inch  apart  were  virtually 
guaranteed  to  save  space;  4  x  4.5-foot 
panels  sell  at  about  65  cents  per 
square  foot.  No  trouble  has  been  ex¬ 
perienced  with  foot  injuries  on  Leg¬ 
horns,  and  placement  of  an  oil-soaked 
cloth  in  front  of  heavies’  feeders  once 
a  week  or  so  was  said  to  dispense 
with  troubles  for  Rocks  and  Reds. 
Ducks  on  Long  Island  were  reported 
to  be  doing  extremely  well  on  slat¬ 
ted  floors;  gaining  a  quarter  pound 
more  during  the  rearing  period,  the 
slats  were  claimed  to  mean  an  extra 
“dime  a  duck.”  Roosts  are  ordinarily 
not  used  with  the  slatted  floors. 

Pit  cleaners,  automatic  feeders  and 
waterers,  and  roll-away  and  moving- 
belt  conveyance  of  eggs  were  of  im¬ 
portance,  too.  Individual  cages  for 
birds  were  in  lesser  number  than 
in  recent  years,  it  seemed,  but  a  new 
type  of  so-called  colony  laying  cage 
was  shown.  Eggs  in  it  collect  auto¬ 
matically,  and  litter  and  manure  are 
removed  by  power.  Poultry-house 
ventilators  and  egg-room  refrigera¬ 
tors  and  humidifiers  were  numerous, 
and  egg  candlers,  washers  and  grad¬ 
ers  were  well  represented.  While 
medicines,  vaccines  and  drugs  had 
their  proper  place,  a  most  noteworthy 
presentation,  because  of  its  newness, 
was  nitrofurans’  manufacturers’  dis¬ 
play  and  recommendation  to  feed 
furazolidone  a  week  each  month  to 
layers  for  highest  egg  production. 
They  claimed  that  birds  do  not  be¬ 
come  immune  to  the  effects  of 
furazolidone,  as  they  may  to  certain 
of  the  antibiotics.  Practical  poultry- 
men  seemed  much  interested  in  the 
new  automatic  egg  vendor  which  sells 
for  about  $1,600;  a  very  attractive 


and  convenient  machine,  it  has  a 
capacity  of  100  dozen  for  sale  and 
150  in  storage.  Temperature,  both 
Winter  and  Summer,  is  maintained 
at  48-50  degrees  and  humidity  is  at 
75  per  cent.  The  new  “egg-o-mat” 
vends  four  sizes  of  eggs  in  2  x  6  con¬ 
tainers. 

Contest  Winners 

Vermont,  a  great  dairy  State,  had 
a  special  exhibit  on  its  magnitude  as 
a  poultry  State;  turkeys  were  pre¬ 
eminent  among  its  prides,  but  chick¬ 
ens  were  promoted,  too.  As  it  turned 
out,  NEPPCO’s  “poultrywoman  of  the 
year”  came  from  Vermont  —  Mrs. 
Lena  C.  Slack  of  So.  Royalton. 

“Meg  O’Day”,  the  White  Leghorn 
hen  from  Stern  Bros.  Hatchery,  So. 
Vineland,  N.  J.,  who  laid  362  eggs  in 
one  year,  was  there  in  a  gold  cage. 
Not  far  away  was  NEPPCO’s  “hen 
of  the  year”  from  Darby  Leghorn 
Farm  in  Somerville,  N.  J.  Laying  318 
eggs  in  the  Hunterdon,  N.  J.,  test,  the 
Darby  bird  achieved  her  special  hon¬ 
or  through  the  good  performance  of 
other  birds  in  her  test  pen  and 
through  her  own  condition,  vigor  and 
egg  quality.  In  top  runner-up  po¬ 
sitions  for  the  title  in  other  breeds 
were  a  Plymouth  Rock,  a  Rhode 
Island  Red  and  a  crossbred,  all  from 
Harco  Orchards  and  Poultry  Farms, 
So.  Easton,  Mass. 

Changes  in  the  chick-producing 
business  were  evident  in  the  fran¬ 
chise  dealerships  revealed  and  adver¬ 
tised  at  the  show.  Yet,  despite  these 
and  the  apparently  increasing  impor¬ 
tance  of  White  Leghorns  and  their 
crosses  for  eggs,  the  strength  of 
Rhode  Island  Red  blood  and  birds 
was  resurgent.  The  Reds  and  their 
crosses  seemed  to  be  coming  back. 
The  University  of  Maryland  displayed 
three  of  its  flightless  white  birds  in 
an  open-topped  cage  about  18  inches 
high.  Large  birds,  without  primary 
and  secondary  wing  feathers,  they 
could  not  get  out.  They  were  de¬ 
scribed  as  having  “fairly  good”  egg 
production  and  rate  of  growth.  The 
University  also  tried  to  show  the 
benefits  of  added  zinc  and  potassium 
in  the  rations  of  turkeys,  but  the 
poults  on  display  were  so  dehy¬ 
drated  from  lack  of  drinking  water 
that  both  control  and  test  groups 
were  sick  and  about  ready  to  die. 
Poults  whose  rations  are  supple¬ 
mented  with  zinc  and  potassium  are 
supposed  to  feather  better,  grow 
more  rapidly  and  have  less  trouble 
with  their  hocks.  In  a  special  exhi¬ 
bit  it  was  revealed  that  10  million 


Mechanization  of  operations  and  con¬ 
centration  of  birds  were  two  chief 
themes  at  the  NEPPCO  shou). 

fertile  eggs  had  so  far  been  used  in 
manufacture  of  Asian  flu  vaccine. 

Two  Pennsylvania  hatcheries  won 
the  annual  Egg'-to-Chick  Show.  Grand 
champion  entry  was  DeKalb  Hatch¬ 
ery’s  from  York  and  reserve  was 
that  from  Pennsylvania  Farm  Bureau 
Hatchery  in  Harrisburg.  In  third 
place  was  the  entry  of  Monroe  Bab¬ 
cock,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  The  winning  en¬ 
try  was  of  the  DeKalb  121  hybrids; 
the  other  leading  two  were  Leghorns. 
C.  Nelson  Hardy  and  Son,  Essex, 
Mass.,  had  the  top  entry  of  so-called 
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Lubrication  Specialists  Since  1911 


we  GUfiJ£cT 

jss&* 

**  with 

CEN-PE-CO  CUSTOM 
BUILT  LUBRICANTS  FOR 
HEAVY  DUTY  TRUCKS 
AND  TRACTORS... 


■  ■  scientifically  correct 


’Jse 

•  TRAC-TRUK  OILS 

•  GEAR  &  CHASSIS  LUBES 

•  and  MOTOR  KLENZ  the 
modern  fuel  improver 
FOR  MORE  POWER 


IT  PAYS  to  Keep 

Water  from  Freezing! 


LINE-O-HEAT 

World's  largest-selling  heat  tape  to  keep  pipes,  pumps,  etc., 
from  freezing.  Easy  to  install,  safe,  dependable,  inexpensive. 
9  sizes  from  y  to  80'.  From  $2.45  for  120-volt  service. 
Also  40',  80',  120/,  160'  lengths  for  laying  cage  waterers, 
soil  warming,  snow  removal,  etc.,  with  3'  extension  cord 
for  connecting  to  240-volt  service.  From  $9.90.  Adjustable 
thermostat  cuts  operating  cost,  makes  use  automatic.  $6.95. 


&  POULTRY  TROUGH  WARMER 

Keep  water  in  shallow  trough  open 
at  10°.  Made  of  Line-0-Heat  in 
Jr  Tm  rust-resistant  wire  coil.  Safe,  easy 
f  j  1  £•<  to  use:  lay  in  trough,  plug  in.  For 
ik,  JJ £•!  4'-6'  trough,  $4.45;  8'-10'  trough, 

erne 


AUTOMATIC  POULTRY 
WATERING  FOUNTAIN 

Highest  quality  brass  fountain  has  I 
provision  for  no-freeze  protection! 
to  0°.  Fountain  with  guard,  $6.95. 1 
Heater,  $4.95,  Both,  $11.20. 


AUTOMATIC  POULTRY 
WATER  WARMER 

Flocks  have  averaged  12  more  eggs 
per  hen  when  water  was  kept  at 
50°  with  U/L  and  C.S.A.  ap¬ 
proved  warmer.  Costs  less  than  an 
egg  a  day  to  use.  $6.45. 


FLOATING  STOCK 
TANK  DE-ICER 

Safely  places  500  watts  of  heat  just 
below  surface  to  keep  water  open 
in  sub-zero  weather.  Thermostat  con¬ 
trol.  $10.95.  Without  Iloat,  warmer 
automatically  will  keep  10  gal.  of 
water  at  about  50°  in  room  at  0°. 
$9.95. 


WRITE  FOR  FREE 
LITERATURE 


SMITH-GATES 

FARMINGTON,  CONN. 


CORP.  IF  YOUR  DEALER  DOESN'T 
HAVE  IT,  ORDER  DIRECT 


BUY  WHOLESALE 

Free  Catalog 

NATIONALLY  ADVERTISED  APPLIANCES,  TOOLS. 
HOUSEWARES,  SPORTING  GOODS,  WATCHES. 
TOYS,  GIFTS.  Etc.  SAVE  UP  TO  40%  ON  YOUR 
OWN  PURCHASES.  RESELL  AT  A  PROFIT.  Send 
Post  Card  for  Free  Catalog  and  Wholesale  Price  List. 
BRAND  NAMES,  Dept.  Q.  TONAWANDA,  N.  Y. 


RUPTURE-EASER 

U.S.  Pat.  Off.  (A  Piper  Brace  Truss) 


$5.95 
No 

Fittings 
Required1 

A  strong,  form-fitting  washable  support,  for 
reducible  Inguinal  hernia.  Back  lacing  adjust¬ 
able.  Snaps  up  in  front.  Adjustable  leg  strap. 
Soft,  flat  groin  pad.  No  steel  or  leather  bands. 
Unexcelled  for  comfort.  Also  used  as,  after 
operation  support.  For  men,  women,  children. 
Mail  orders  give  measure  around  lowest  part  of 
abdomen  and  state  right  or  left  or  double.  We 
prepay  postage  except  on  C.O.D.'s. 

PIPER  BRACE  CO. 

811  Wyandotte  Dept.  RY-II7,  Kansas  City  3,  Mo. 


Double 


or  left 


Side 


STARTED  PULLETS 

We  have  thousands  of 
the  nicest  ready-to-lay 
White  Leghorn  Pullets 
— also  Red  Rock  Sex 
Links  (black  pullets) 
you’ve  ever  seen.  They 
will  start  making 
money  for  you  the  day 
they  arrive.  In  fact, 
you’ll  find  eggs  In  the 
crates  they  are  shipped 
in  —  they  arc  such 
terrific  layers.  Jump 
into  this  egg  market 
quick  —  there’s  money 
in  it  for  you.  We  also  have  them  4-6-8-12  weeks 
of  age.  Write,  wire  or  phone  us  today.  We  will 
quote  you  a  price  amazingly  low  for  these  super 
quality  birds,  that  come  from  the  leading  egg 
laying  strains  in  America. 

STARTED  CAPONS 

SUNNYBROOK  STARTED  CAPONS  are  the 
choicest  of  all  poultry  meats.  Always  a  good  de¬ 
mand  for  them  at  highest  premium  prices.  Easy 
and  economical  to  raise — easily  picked — very  ten¬ 
der  —  very  tasty.  Their  desexed  life  is  spent 
quietly — do  not  crow — do  not  fight.  They  just  eat 
and  grow  big  rapidly,  frequently  weigh  9  to  12 
pounds  in  5  months  or  so.  Can  be  grown  with 
pullets.  We  have  some  dandies  4  and  6  weeks 
of  age  —  all  SURGICALLY  CAPONIZED.  We 
like  White  Rocks  because  they  make  such  fine 
appearance  when  dressed  for  market.  Our  newest 
Capon  is  the  White  Rock  Vantress  or  the  White 
Rock  Cornish  Cross  —  still  a  white  bird  but  with 
more  rapid  growth.  Priced  low  so  you  can  make 
a  good  profit.  Order  NOW  —  this  very  week  — 
so  they  will  be  full  grown  and  ready  for  that 
greatest  money  making  market  of  the  year  — 
Easter  —  this  coming  April.  Write,  wire  or 
phone  us  TODAY.  Be  sure  to  tell  us  the  quantity 
and  the  date  of  delivery  you  are  interested  in. 

BABY  CHICKS 

Every  week  in  the 
year.  Sunnybrook’s 
batteries  of  incuba¬ 
tors  are  hatching 
thousands  of  the 
nicest  baby  chicks 
you’ve  ever  seen. 

They  are  from  the 
leading  egg  laying 
strains  In  America — 
strains  famous  for 
big  eggs  —  at  low 
feed  cost  —  long  time 
production — no  brood¬ 
iness — high  fivabil- 
ity  and  rapid  devel¬ 
opment.  We  have 
some  dandies  in 
White  Leghorns  —  Red  Rock  Sex  Links 
(black  pullets)  —  White  Plymouth  Rocks  and 
all  the  other  popular  breeds.  Our  prices  are 
extremely  low  for  such  high  quality  birds.  Write, 
wire,  or  phone  us  TODAY.  Be  sure  to  tell  us  the 
quantity,  breed,  sex  and  date  of  delivery  you  want. 

FROM  U.S.  APPROVEDTpuLLORUM  TYPHOID 
CLEAN  BREEDERS  —  OF  COURSE 

Wherever  you  live  —  you  are  a  neighbor  ol  Sunny- 
bruok.  By  parcel  Post,  Railway  Express,  by  Air  or 
by  our  own  fleet  of  trucks,  we  get  them  to  you  safe 
and  sound  100%  alive,  we  guarantee. 

LET  US  SEND  YOU  OUR  STORY  OF 

SUNNYBROOK  —  WRITE  US  TODAY. 

SUNNYBROOK 

POULTRY  FARMS,  Inc. 

A.  HOWARD  FINGAR 

Box  2  Phone  8-1611  HUDSON,  N.Y. 


HUBBARD  FARMS 

K-137 

kuuSMjCfflfcs 

BRED  FOR 

COMMERCIAL 

PRODUCTION 


Based  on  a  total  of  410  pullets  at  one 
week  of  age,  Kimberchiks  (including 


the  K-137  strain'  cross)  have  a 


FIVE  YEAR  AVERAGE 

in  the  most  recent  California  Ran¬ 
dom  Sample  Laying  Tests  of 


250  EGGS  per  hen 

$5.00  INCOME  over  feed  cost  per  bird. 
90.7%  LIVABILITY  to  about  18 
months.  Other  characteristics  that 


make  the  K-137  such  a  popular  bird 
with  commercial  egg  producers  are 

•  LARGE  SIZE  OF  EARLY  EGGS 

•  HIGH  %  OF  FIRM  ALBUMEN 

•  GOOD  FEED  CONVERSION 

•  MATURE  BODY  WEIGHT  OF  4'/4  TO  4'/2  LBS. 

•  DOES  WELL  IN  CAGES  OR  ON  THE  FLOOR 

•  RELATIVELY  GOOD  RESISTANCE  TO  LEUCOSIS 

Special  Low  Fall  Prices 

FREE:  Write  or  call  for  new  free 
literature,  plus  special  low  Fall  prices 
and  open  dates.  Address  Box  12-K. 


order  direct  from 

HUBBARD  FARMS 


Lancaster,  Pa.  •  Walpole,  N.  H.  •  Statesville,  N.  C. 


White  Leghorn  Pullets 

5000  MARCH,  APRIL  and  MAY  HATCHED 
ALL  FROM  OUR  OWN  STOCK. 

LAYERS  OF  LARGE  WHITE  EGGS 
RANGE  RAISED  AND  PERFECTLY  HEALTHY 

Brookside  Poultry  Farm 

E.  C.  BROWN.  Prop., 

BOX  R. _ SERGE  ANT  SVILLE,  N.  J. 

30  DAY  SPECIAL  —  Blood-tested  Chicks.  All 
Heavies.  Rocks,  Reds,  Crosses:  $6.50-100;  $12-200. 
Heavy  Leghorn  Broiler  cockerels  $2.00-100.  Ship  at 
cnee  C.O.D.  Klines  Poultry  Farm  Strausstown.  Pa. 

PEAFOWL:  BLUE,  WHITE,  BLACK  SHOULDERED 

1957  Pairs  $25;  1956  Pairs  $35;  1955  Pairs  $45. 

A.  H.  CHAMBERS,  Maple  Lane  Farms,  Kingston,  N.Y. 


BABY  CHICK  BARGAINS  —  $7.95-100  C.O.D. 

WH.  ROCKS,  WH.  CROSS,  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
and  WH.  LEGHORNS.  Price  at  Hatchery. 
BELLEFONTE  POULTRY  FARM,  Bellefonte  I,  Pa. 

November  2,  1957 


“other  breeds”  than  White  Leghorns; 
included  in  this  category  were  Reds 
and  Rocks. 

Fred  Humbert,  Jr.,  Big  Cove  Tan¬ 
nery,  Pa.,  was  crowned  NEPPCO 
“Poultry  Boy  of  the  Year”  at  the 
show.  New  York  State’s  team  of 
Theodore  Marshall  of  Venice  Cen¬ 
ter  and  Paul  Klienke  of  Glenmont 
won  the  4-H  egg-grading  contest,  with 
Marshall  high  man,  and  the  Ashland, 
Ohio,  team  won  the  FFA  event.  In 
the  latter,  Clifford  Wilson,  New 
Boston,  N.  H„  was  second-place  in¬ 
dividual. 

Pro  and  Con  on  Controls 

Trevor  L.  Jones,  president  of  the 
National  Turkey  Federation;  espoused 
a  national  turkey  plan  which  with 
the  aid  of  the  federal  government 
would,  through  marketing  orders  ap¬ 
proved  by  at  least  two-thirds  of  a 
region’s  growers,  impose  control  of 
production.  In  replying  affirmatively 
to  his  own  question,  “Do  Quality  Egg 
Programs  Pay  Off?”,  Clark  Fleming 
of  Belleville,  Pa.,  reported  his  own 
farm  received  a  premium  of  three  to 
six  cents  per  dozen  for  the  extra 
merit  of  its  eggs.  “Too  many  poultry- 
men”,  he  said,  “overlook  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  increasing  net  income  by 
marketing  a  higher  quality  pack  of 
eggs.” 

Charles  Figy  of  the  USDA  stated 
that  USDA  is  “basically  opposed  to 
controls  and  regimentation  which 
may  in  the  long  run  stifle  the  impetus 
of  any  agricultural  industry  to  evolve 
towards  its  destiny  in  a  climate  of 
fredom  or  which  would  promote  the 
interests  of  a  few  without  due  re- ' 
gard  for  the  many.” 

Caged  Layers  and  Solar  Houses 

Dr.  Hans  Fisher  of  Rutgers  Univer¬ 
sity  reported  cage  fatigue,  blue  comb 
disease  and  fatty  liver  syndrome  as 
hazards  of  birds  in  cages.  As  to  the 
latter,  because  so  much  energy  can 
be  provided  without  animal  fat  in 
the  ration  and  because,  too,  the 
caged  bird  spends  less  energy  than 


Try  as  they  might — they  didn’t — these 
chickens  could  not  get  out  of  an 
18-inch-high  cage. 


one  on  the  floor,  he  recommended 
against  adding  animal  fats  to  diets 
of  caged  layers.  C.  C.  Warren  of  the 
USDA’s  foreign  service  was  enthu¬ 
siastic  about  our  $43.6  million  annual 
poultry  exports.  Egg  solids,  frozen 
poultry  and  baby  chicks  he  foresaw 
as  being  of  great  export  value  to  the 
American  poultry  industry.  Dr.  Glenn 
Bressler  of  Pennsylvania  State  Uni¬ 
versity  reported  that  layers  in  the 
solar  house  with  one  square  foot  of 
space  do  just  as  well  as  birds  in 
regular  housing  with  three  square 
feet.  The  cost  of  the  solar  house  per 
bird,  he  said,  is  about  $6.00  in  com¬ 
parison  to  $12  for  the  so-called  con¬ 
ventional  house.  Lloyd  Geil,  general 
manager  of  PENB,  cited  these  groups 
as  being  of  important  egg  and  poul¬ 
try  consuming  potential:  43  million 
school  children,  18  million  teen¬ 
agers,  76  million  meal-eaters  away 
from  home  each  day,  11  million  in¬ 
dustrial  workers,  11  million  married 
women,  16  million  persons  over  65, 
and  1.5  million  brides  a  year. 

Harold  P.  Klahold,  Preston,  Md., 
was  re-elected  president  of  NEPPCO, 
and  these  officers  were  also  re¬ 
named:  E.  F.  Smith,  Jr.,  Kenton,  Del. 
1st  vice-pres.;  R.  M.  Hunt,  Lincoln- 
ville,  Me.,  2nd  vice-pres.;  W.  W. 
Hawley,  III,  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  3rd  vice- 
pres.;  Russell  Sturtevant,  Halifax, 
Mass.,  secy.;  and  J.  C.  Weisel,  Rose- 
mont,  N.  J.,  treas.  j.  n.  b. 


Busy  Egg  Farmers  in  Maine 


While  improved  marketing  condi¬ 
tions  for  both  table  and  hatching 
eggs  are  one  of  the  chief  aims  of 
the  Independent  Egg  Producers  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Maine,  members  are  ready 
at  any  time  to  go  to  work  on  any  pro¬ 
ject  that  will  benefit  independent 
egg  producers. 

This  Association  was  one  of  the 
first  to  give  its  full  support  to 
Joseph  Fletcher’s  self-control  plan. 
Following  a  talk  by  Mr.  Fletcher 
here  last  Spring,  a  unanimous  vote 
was  recorded  in  favor  of  the  plan. 
Mr.  Fletcher  has  visited  the  group 
several  times  since  and  has  helped 
greatly  in  building  the  Maine  or¬ 
ganization. 

Working  with  the  Maine  Con¬ 
gressional  delegation,  the  Associa¬ 
tion  called  a  halt  on  government 
loans  for  new  buildings  and  expan¬ 
sion  of  egg  production  in  Maine  dim¬ 
ing  the  recent  poultry  depression. 
Government  building  loans  to  inte¬ 
grated  or  “hired’  ’farmers  were  also 
withdrawn. 

A  study  of  government  controls 
is  now  in  progress.  Hugh  Williams  of 
Bremen  has  been  appointed  chair¬ 
man  of  this  study  committee.  Mr. 
Fletcher,  Allan  Manchester,  Maine 
extension  economist,  and  Irving 
Kantor,  Toms  River,  N.  J.,  have  al¬ 
ready  spoken  before  the  group  on 
government  controls. 

A  membership  campaign  is  also  in 
progress,  with  Charles  Hudson,  West 
Rockport,  and  Herbert  Alexander, 
Camden,  as  opposing  captains.  Mem¬ 
bership  is  nearing  the  100-mark. 
The  Association  has  so  many  mem¬ 
bers  in  other  parts  of  the  State  that 
plans  are  being  discussed  concern¬ 
ing  allied  egg  producer  groups  set 
up  by  committees  from  the  parent 
organization. 


The  Independent  Egg  Producer 
Association  came  into  being  last  No¬ 
vember  as  the  result  of  informal 
meetings  of  a  few  independent  egg 
producers.  The  first  meeting  was 
called  by  Mr.  Hudson  and  Mr.  Alex¬ 
ander.  It  was  y  decided  to  organize  a 
group  that  would  be  ready  to  join 
with  other  poultry  groups  in  a  fight 
to  maintain  the  independent  status  of 
the  thousands  of  egg  producers 
throughout  the  country.  Aware  of 
the  fact  that  poultry  organizations  are 
apt  to  weaken  during  prosperous 
periods,  members  agreed  that  their 
Association  would  continue  an  active 
program  regardless  of  market  con¬ 
ditions.  That  this  agreement  has  been 
kept  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
this  Association  is  the  first  Maine 
poultry  group  ever  to  maintain  a  full 
program  through  the  summer 
months. 

Officers  of  Independent  Egg  Pro¬ 
ducers  Assn,  are:  Carl  Erickson, 
Warren,  president;  Charles  Hudson, 
West  Rockport,  vice-pres.;  Frederick 
Hynd,  Cushing,  secy.;  David  White, 
Warren,  treas.;  directors:  Irving 
Smith,  Owls  Head;  Hugh  Williams, 
Bremen;  Herbert  Alexander,  Cam¬ 
den;  Henry  Teague,  Charles  Kigel 
and  Miles  Leach,  all  of  Warren. 

The  Association  headquarters  are 
in  the  former  Knox  Arboretum  build¬ 
ing  in  Warren,  a  large  brick  struc¬ 
ture  now  owned  by  President  Erick¬ 
son.  Membership  meetings  are  held 
on  the  third  Thursday  of  each  month 
with  directors’  meetings  on  the 
second  Thursday.  Other  poultry  or¬ 
ganizations  interested  in  exchanging 
ideas  are  urged  to  write  to  President 
Erickson  or  Secretary  Hynd. 

H.  D.  Teague 


bring  you  a 

brand  NEW 


PROFIT 

POTENTIAL 

In  1931,  Hall  Brothers  introduced  the 
famous  Sex-Linked  Hallcross  Pullets 
which  gave  a  new  impetus  to  the  poultry 
business. 

Now!  Hall  Brothers  offers  you  for  the 
first  time  another  profit-plus  producer  — 
their  new  Strain  Cross  White  Leghorns, 
an  entirely  new  development  of  this  uni¬ 
versally  favorite,  egg  laying  breed. 


Hall  Brothers 

STRAIN  CROSS 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 


If  yours  is  a  White  Egg  Market,  here’s  the 
answer!  We  have  just  developed  this  new, 
improved  strain  of  White  Leghorns  to 
meet  the  demand  for  quality-quantity 
production  of  big,  chalk-white  eggs.  Try 
these  healthy,  disease  resistant  birds. 
They  are  early  and  consistent  producers 
that  keep  up  production  into  the  second 
year  to  save  you  replacement  costs.  Extra 
Low  Feed-to-Egg  conversion  ratio.  Best 
for  cage  and  battery  production.  Write 
for  details. 

Hall  Brothers 
SEX-LINKED 
PULLETS 

This  is  the  cross-bred  that  has  been  so 
widely  imitated  but  never  equalled.  Since 
first  introduced,  we  have  continually  im¬ 
proved  it  until  today  it  is  tops  for  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  brown  egg  market.  Strictly 
a  production  bird  noted  for  low  feed  con¬ 
version.  Healthy,  rugged  and  vigorous  with 
bred-in  longevity,  egg  size  and  uniformity. 

Hall  Brothers 

SILVER 
HALLCROSS 

Developed  for  the  poultryman  who  wants 
a  combination  egg-meat  market.  It’s  the 
year-after-year  choice  of  many  poultry- 
men  who  want  dual  profits.  Easy  to  raise 
birds  that  are  prolific  egg  producers  and 
dress  off  to  meet  fancy  market  specifica¬ 
tions.  The  fowl  that  has  always  paid  a 
consistent  egg-meat  dividend. 

ORDER  YOUR 

HALL  BROTHERS  CHICKS  TODAY! 

...  or  send  for  full  color  folder  showing  all  Hall 
Brothers  Breeds  and  Crossbreeds. 

HALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY,  INC 

Box  60,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


Babcock’s  New  Advance  Order  Dis¬ 
count  is  now  in  effect.  Please  write 
and  tell  us  how  many  chicks  you 
yvant  and  when  you  want  them. 

We  II  book  your  order  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  new  money  saving 
advance  order  discount.  Also,  we’ll 
mail  you  our  new  catalog. 

Sincerely,  MONROE  C.  BABCOCK 
BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM,  INC., 
BOX  286- R,  ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 


1080  EGGS  IN  EVERY  HEN.  Why  not  learn  the  bit 
secret  and  keep  LAYERS  nearly  5  years?  Get  free 
bulletin.  SINE.  RN-7.  QUAKERTOWN.  PA 

WANTED  ALIVE:  Guinea  Fowl,  Rabbits,  Pigeons, 

Squab,  etc.  KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY, 
Est.  1883,  DEPT.  20,  LONG  ISLAND  CITY  I,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  RAISERS:  Bargain  rates  for  America’s 
leading  poultry  magazine.  48  months  only  $1.00.  Trial 
offer  9  months  25c.  Every  issue  packed  with  raisin* 
helps.  Problems  answered.  Subscribe  TODAY! 
POULTRY  TRIBUNE,  Dept.  C28,  Mount  Morris,  IIL 
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M/rnaAj  Offer 

ONE-YEAR 
GIFT 

SUBSCRIPTIONS 
FOR 

Your  Friends  Will  Be  Delighted 
To  Receive  The  Rural  New  Yorker 
Twice  A  Month  During  1958. 

There  are  two  good  reasons  your  farm 
friends  will  appreciate  a  gift  subscription 
to  The  Rural  New  Yorker: 


1  —  It  says,  "Merry  Christmas!"  in  a  novel  way. 

2 — It  offers  many  practical  ideas  for  making 
1958  a  prosperous  and  Happy  New  Year. 

The  Rural  New  Yorker  will  publish  hundreds  of 
useful  suggestions  in  the  next  24  issues.  Just  one  good 
idea  can  mean  more  to  your  friends  than  the  most 
expensive  gift. 


The  Rural  New  Yorker  offers  your  relatives,  neigh¬ 
bors  and  friends  the  key  to  greater  success  with  Livestock 
and  Dairy,  Poultry,  Gardening,  Fruit,  Vegetables, 
Forestry,  Field  Crops  and  Home  Repairs. 

Your  friends  will  enjoy  reading  every  issue.  And 
they  will  always  have  you  to  thank  for  introducing 
them  to  The  Rural  New  Yorker! 


TRY  THIS  SPECIAL  CHRISTMAS  RATE! 

Send  three  friends  a  year's  subscription  for  the 
total  cost  of  only  one  dollar. 

Around  Christmas  time,  your  three  friends  will 
receive  their  first  copy  of  The  Rural  New  Yorker.  They 
will  also  receive  a  card  from  us  telling  them  of  your  gift. 

Just  write  their  names  clearly  on  the  coupon  below. 
Mail  with  a  dollar  bill,  check  or  money  order  now,  while 
you  think  of  it. 


USE  THIS  HANDY  COUPON  — 
MAIL  YOUR  ORDER  EARLY! 


Name  . 

Gift  1  R.  F.  D .  Box .  Street . 

Post  Office .  State 

Name  . 

Gift  2  R.  F.  D .  Box .  Street . 

Post  Office .  State 

Name  . 

Gift  3  R.  F.  D .  Box .  Street . 

Post  Office .  State 

YOUR  NAME . 

R..  F.  D .  Box .  Street . 

Post  Office .  State 


Remember  Your  Own  Renewal! 

OTHER  RATES:  3  YEARS  FOR  SI  —  7  YEARS  for  $2 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 

333  Wesf  30th  Street  New  York  1,  New  York 


PUBLISHER'S  DESK 


About  three  years  ago  I  purchased 
a  Florida  lot  sight  unseen.  The  sales¬ 
man  handed  me  a  beautiful  brochure 
showing  a  swimming  pool,  shuffle- 
board,  tennis  court,  palm  drives,  etc. 
Enclosed  find  a  photograph  I  took 
of  the  swimming  pool.  When  I  did 
visit  the  property,  it  is  located  in  a 
jungle  infested  with  mosquitoes  and 
snakes,  and  carries  a  sign  marked 
“closed.”  The  shuffleboard  and  tennis 
court  are  both  full  of  weeds  and  di¬ 
lapidated,  and  the  beautiful  palm 
drive  was  cut  down  30  years  ago  to 
make  a  landing  strip.  The  area  is 
nothing  but  weeds  and  brush.  The 
contract  is  written  so  that  you  may 
exchange  lots  within  one  year,  but 
the  alternate  lots  are  always  more 
expensive.  Some  people  found  that 
their  property  was  under  a  large  set 
of  power  lines.  You  may  not  put  a 
“for  sale”  sign  on  the  property,  and 
the  concern  offers  no  refund.  They 
billed  me  $140  for  a  supposed  hard¬ 
top  road;  it  was  only  about  50  per 
cent  completed.  I  protested,  and  they 
threatened  to  sue  me.  They  scare 
many  people  into  silence  by  threats 
after  they  have  staked  all  they  have 
on  one  move.  Florida  has  now  passed 
a  law  to  control  brochures  that  mis¬ 
represent  property.  However,  many 
of  these  are  already  in  circulation. 

Pennsylvania  h.  w.  w. 

We  present  the  facts  supplied  by 
a  victim  of  the  misrepresentations. 
We  can  only  repeat  that  property 
should  never  be  purchased  sight  un¬ 
seen.  This  is  especially  true  when 
the  planned  purchase  is  so  far  from 
home.  It  is  always  wise  to  make  care¬ 
ful  inspection  before  purchasing  any 
property.  There  ai’e  many  Florida  lo¬ 
cations  that  are  desirable,  but  the 
only  way  to  purchase  them  is  to  visit 
the  section  you  ai’e  interested  in  be- 
foi’e  you  spend  anything  more  than 
your  railroad  fare  or  gasoline. 

Could  you  please  tell  me  where  to 
repoi’t  that  we  ai’e  receiving  adver¬ 
tisements  of  obscene  literature?  It 
comes  from  Los  Angeles  and  Holly¬ 
wood  by  first  class  mail.  r.  h. 

New  York 

The  Post  Office  is  always  anxious 
to  check  this  mail  of  this  character. 
It  is  generally  sent  by  first  class  mail 
because  it  goes  as  sealed  mail,  and 
thus  the  senders  avoid  detection  for 
a  time,  or  until  complaints  come  in. 
Recently,  the  Post  Office  issued  a 
“Domestic  Fraud”  order  against  one 
firm  of  this  type  under  the  so-called 
“obscenity”  statute.  Its  departmental 
decision  prevents  delivery  of  mail  to 
the  firm  in  question  which  is  present¬ 
ly  appealing  the  decision.  We  would 
suggest  sending  all  such  literature  to 
the  Post  Office  Inspector,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

The  attached  clipping  may  be  of 
interest  to  you,  since  you  help  your 
readers  with  similar  difficulties. 

New  York  b.  e.  h. 

This  clipping  also  concerns  the 
“Terrible  Williamsons”  said  to  be 
operating  in  Western  New  York. 
Home  owners  registered  complaints 
with  the  Buffalo  Better  Business 
Bureau  after  they  had  paid  itinerant 
“salesmen”  from  $25  to  $40  for  apply¬ 
ing  diluted  sealers  on  their  drive¬ 
ways.  The  men  drove  trucks  bearing 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  New  York  and 
North  Carolina  license  plates.  They 
spoke  with  Scottish  accent.  In  this 
case,  they  bought  supplies  from  a 
local  reputable  dealer,  and  diluted 
the  material.  The  supplier  has  stop¬ 
ped  selling  to  them.  Have  people  you 
know  do  your  work.  Check  their 
references  if  employing  someone  who 
claims  to  come  from  a  neighboring 
town;  also  look  at  the  license  plate; 
it  often  tells  the  story.  These  people 
seem  to  have  various  aliases  and 
schemes  and  are  working  many  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country.  Be  cautious  — 
investigate  before  becoming  involved. 


George  A.  King  and  Willard  C. 
Kienast,  principals  of  Tri-States 
Printers,  Bucklin,  Mo.,  were  indicted 
by  a  Federal  Grand  Jury  on  Septem¬ 
ber  10,  1957  for  being  promoters  of 
an  alleged  $250,000  mail  fraud 
scheme. 

On  July  30,  1957  Tri-State  Printers 
filed  a  voluntary  petition  in  bank¬ 
ruptcy  and  was  later  adjudged 
bankrupt.  Proofs  of  claims  against 
this  concern  must  be  filed  with  the 
referee,  Wm.  O’Herin,  511  U.  S.  Court 
House,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  before  April 
4,  1958  in  order  for  creditors  to  share 
in  any  distribution  of  funds,  if  any 
remain  after  legal  expenses. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  The  Rural 
New’  Yorker,  E.  A.  S.  requested  a 
copy  of  the  poem,  “The  Graves  of  a 
Household.”  Its  author  is  Mrs. 
Felicia  Dorothea  Hemans  (1793- 
1835),  c.  b.  m. 

Pennsylvania 

It  was  interesting  to  note  how 
many  people  read  the  item  and  re¬ 
called  the  poem.  E.  A.  S.  is  pleased  to 
have  it  and  thanks  them  cordially. 
We  cannot  always  succeed  in  our 
search  for  such  matters.  We  printed 
his  request,  as  he  was  looking  for  a 
book  that  is  nowr  out  of  print.  Usually 
a  local  library  has  more  facilities  for 
locating  books  or  poems.  If  you  have 
the  name  of  the  author,  the  name  of 
the  poem,  or  the  first  fewT  lines,  the 
catalogues  in  a  library  should  give 
you  the  information  you  seek.  Con¬ 
siderable  research  is  often  required 
to  find  the  item  desired,  and  we  are 
not  always  successful. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  re¬ 
ceived  3,625  letters  of  complaint  last 
year — an  increase  of  32  per  cent  over 
the  previous  year.  Of  these,  2,500 
came  from  people  who  believed  they 
had  been  duped  or  cheated.  Nearly 
80  per  cent  of  the  Commission’s 
“cease  and  desist  orders”  resulted 
from  these  letters  of  complaint. 
People  sending  complaints  to  the 
FTC  must  give  the  exact  name  and 
address  of  the  company  and  product 
involved.  Ordinarily  they  do  not  need 
important  papers,  and  these  should 
not  be  sent  unless  requested.  They 
need  to  know  how  the  product  is 
advertised,  with  exact  details,  or 
copies  of  the  advertisements.  FTC 
must  determine  if  the  company  is 
doing  business  in  interstate  com¬ 
merce  since  its  authority  to  take 
action  depends  on  this  fact.  FTC 
has  no  power  to  arbitrate  personal 
claims.  It  may  investigate  company 
practices  and  determine  if  future 
misrepresentations  should  be  pre¬ 
vented.  The  Commission  can  ask  the 
courts  to  assess  as  much  as  a  $5,000 
fine  for  each  separate  violation. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  reporting 
that  The  Publisher’s  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  collections  in  1956  were  27  per 
cent  more  than  in  1955. 

Having  been  a  reader  of  The 
Rural  New  Yorker  for  the  past  20 
years,  I  would  like  your  valued 
opinion  of  the  enclosed  certificate  of 
capital  stock  in  Nevada-Common- 
wealth  Mining  and  Milling  Company. 

New  York  e.  m. 

This  Arizona  Corporation,  founded 
February  6,  1906,  failed  to  file  annual 
reports  and  registration  fees  and  the 
charter  was  revoked  by  the  Arizona 
Corporation  Commission  June  7, 
1927. 


[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk 
Department  must  be  signed  with 
writer’s  full  name  and  address 
given.]  ✓ 
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Crop  prospects  improved  quite  a 
bit  during  September,  and  on  Octo¬ 
ber  1  it  appeared  that  1957  total  pro¬ 
duction  would  equal  the  record  set 
in  1948  and  equalled  last  year.  Time¬ 
ly  rains  aided  late  growth  and  gave 
a  good  start  to  fall  seeding  and  frost 
held  off. 

Total  feed  grain  production  insures 
large  addition  to  present  surpluses 
and  is  expected  to  bring  quick  in¬ 
creases  in  hog  production,  slower  in¬ 
creases  in  cattle,  and  some  raise  in 
milk.  The  corn  crop  appeared  to  be 
set  for  3,305  million  bushels  —  four 
per  cent  under  last  year,  but  still 
one  of  the  largest  crops  on  record. 
Sorghum  grain  production  was  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  two  and  a  half  times 
greater  than  last  year  and  three 
times  average. 

Overall  feed  grain  production  is 
expected  to  be  seven  per  cent  over 
last  year,  and  a  new  record  high,  two 
per  cent  above  the  previous  record 
year  of  1948.  Per-acre  yields  were  up 
on  most  crops,  and  this  defeated  the 
large  acreage  cuts  decreed  by  the 
USDA  and  completely  neutralized 
the  large  sums  of  money  spent  under 
the  soil  bank  program. 

*  *  *  * 

United  States  farmers  receive  $20,- 
500  million  from  marketings  in  the 
first  nine  months  of  this  year,  about 
the  same  as  in  the  corresponding 
period  last  year.  When  government 
payments  are  added,  farmers  did  bet¬ 
ter  than  last  year.  Prices  averaged 
three  per  cent  over  a  year  ago,  but 
farmers  had  less  to  sell. 

Receipts  from  livestock  and  live¬ 
stock  products  were  $12,500  million, 
five  per  cent  higher  than  last  year, 
because  of  higher  average  prices. 
Farmers  got  less  from  eggs,  but  more 
from  cattle,  hogs  and  milk.  Cash  re¬ 
ceipts  of  $8,000  million  from  the  sale 
of  crops  were  seven  per  cent  under 
the  same  months  last  year.  Crop 
prices  were  down  two  per  cent  and 
farmers  sold  four  per  cent  less. 

Harry  Lando 


Articles  of  Interest 

In  Coming  Issues 

•  Home  Slaughter  and  an  On- 

Farm  Meat  Supply 

By  D.  M.  Kinsman 

•  The  Dairy  Cow  of  the  Future 

By  E.  S.  Harrison 

0  The  Turkeys  of  Turkey 
Hollow 

By  C.  L.  Stratton 

•  The  First  Thanksgiving 

By  W.  R.  Foster 

•  PULPW’OOD  IN  THE  NORTHEAST 

By  John  F.  Preston 

•  Liability  Insurance  for 

Farmers 

By  L.  D.  Rhoades 

•  Bears  in  New  York 

By  Willet  Randall 

•  Feeding  the  Birds  in  Winter 
By  C.  V.  Rensselaer 

•  Internal  Parasites  of  Live- 

STOCK 

By  John  H.  Whitlock 

•  High  Roughage  Rations  for 

Heifers 

By  J.  W.  Hibbs 

•  The  Strength  of  Farmer 

Cooperatives 

By  B.  Z.  Beck 

•  Self-Cure  for  Mastitis 

By  J.  H.  Winter 

•  A  Farm  Where  Diversifica¬ 

tion  Pays 

By  Robert  Dyment 


•  The  Tracking  of  the  Bobcat 
By  Clarence  Friot 
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YOUR  BIS 

( Answers  to  Questions  on  Page  602) 


In  Haran  — 

Gen.  30:24 

30  years  — 

Gen.  41:46 

In  Egypt  — 

Gen.  47:23 

For  King  Pharaoh  — 

Gen.  47:23 

The  people  suffering 

from 

hunger  — 

Gen.  47:13 

He  certainly  did  — 

Gen.  47:14 

Two  — 

Gen.  47:14 

Egyptian  and  Caananites  — 

Gen.  47:14 

Fully  married  — 

Gen.  41:45 

Joseph  — 

Gen.  47:23 

Subscribers'  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department 
20  cents  per  word,  including  name 
and  address,  each  insertion,  payable 
in  advance.  When  box  number  is 
used,  add  one  dollar  to  total  cost. 

Dates  of  Issue: 

Nov.  16  closes  Nov.  1 
Dec.  7  closes  Nov.  22 

COPY  MUST  REACH  US  FRIDAY, 
10  A.  IV..  15  DAYS  in  ADVANCE  OF 
DATE  OF  ISSUE. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommo¬ 
dation  of  subscribers,  but  no  display 
advertising  or  advertising  of  a  com¬ 
mercial  nature  (seeds,  plants,  live¬ 
stock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


HELP  WANTED 

HELP  Wanted:  Attendants,  male  and  female. 

Salary  $3,002  per  year.  Staff  nurses,  $3,832 
per  year.  Annual  salary  increases,  less  main¬ 
tenance  (board,  room,  laundry  $9.79  per  week). 
Five  day,  eight  hour  work  week.  Annual  vaca¬ 
tion  with  pay  Paid  sick  leave.  Life,  accident 
and  health  insurance  and  Social  Security  avail¬ 
able.  Recreation:  bowling,  tennis,  swimming, 
golf.  Opportunities  for  advancement  with 
eventual  retirement  pension.  For  information 
write  Director,  Wassaic  State  School,  Wassaic, 
New  York, _ _ _ 

WANTED:  Experienced  dairy  farmer  to  oper- 

ate  and  maintain  modern  farm  machinery 
on  large  dairy  farm.  Good  home,  top  salary 
and  working  conditions,  all  usual  privileges. 
Only  an  experienced  man  will  be  considered. 

BOX  2800,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ . 

WANTED:  Young  man  or  boy  for  general 
farm  work.  No  smoking.  Russell  Peters, 
Callicoon,  N.  Y. 


MAINTENANCE  Matt:  To  assist  superintendent 
of  hospital,  several  buildings  on  large  es¬ 
tate  grounds:  permanent  job  for  all-around 
indoor  and  outdoor  man  who  is  sober  and  re¬ 
liable.  Write  particulars  and  salary  desired. 
High  Point  Hospital,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 
(Mrs.  Ethel  Buschmeyer). 


FACTORY  help  wanted:  Pleasant  working 
conditions  in  modern  New  Jersey  chemical 
plant.  No  experience  necessary.  Good  pay, 
good  hours,  steady  employment.  Write  or  call 
Rubber  &  Asbestos  Corp.,  225  Belleville  Ave., 
Bloomfield,  New  Jersey. 


HELP  Wanted:  Middle  aged  woman  to  help 
with  children  and  housework.  Live  in.  Ideal 
home  for  widow.  Good  wages  and  TV.  Write: 
Mrs.  H.  W.  Hemingway,  4  East  St.,  Skaneateles, 
N.  Y.  stating  qualifications. 


HANDYMAN:  Single,  elderly  with  driver’s  li¬ 
cense,  able  to  take  care  of  small  garden, 
Westchester  County.  BOX  2919,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


MALE  and  Female:  Psychiatric  aides  for  the 
Mansfield  State  Training  School  and  Hospital, 
Mansfield  Depot,  Connecticut.  $59.75  weekly. 
Room,  board  and  laundry  at  nominal  fees. 
Apply  directly  to  the  hospital  or  the  State 
Personnel  Director,  Room  405,  State  Office 
Building.  Hartford,  Conn. _ 

FEMALE:  Housekeepers  for  the  Mansfield 
State  Training  School  and  Hospital,  Mans¬ 
field  Depot,  Connecticut.  $55  weekly.  Room, 
board  and  laundry  at  nominal  fees.  Apply 
directly  to  the  hospital  or  the  State  Personnel 
Director,  Room  405,  State  Office  Building, 
Hartford,  Conn. _ 

WERE  looking  for  plain,  honest,  practical 
folks  willing  to  work  hard  for  the  substantial 
commissions  possible  under  our  method  of 
selling  real  estate.  New  York  and  New  Eng¬ 
land  only.  Free  coaching,  supplies,  and  adver¬ 
tising  if  you  qualify.  Write  for  test  questions. 
Four  Effs  Realty,  Box  264-RNY,  Manchester, 
New  Hampshire. _ 

WANTED  couple,  caretakers  on  farm  northern 
New  York.  Woman  to  do  simple  cooking. 
Man  knowledge  of  farming  and  be  neat.  Year 
round  job.  Benefits.  Good  wages.  References. 
BOX  3000,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

WOMAN,  desiring  lovely  country  home,  to 
help  with  cooking,  cleaning,  care  of  children 
in  modern  home.  We  provide  two-room  apart¬ 
ment.  private  bath,  television,  good  salary, 
flexible  vacation.  Write  BOX  3001,  Rural 
New  Yorker. _ 

LANDSCAPE  Gardener:  Excellent  permanent 
job  for  middleaged  man  capable  of  doing 
gardening  and  maintenance;  living  quarters 
and  good  salary.  Location  Milford,  Pa.  Write 
giving  full  details,  such  as  age,  experience, 
references,  family  responsibilities,  etc.  BOX 
3002,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Middleaged  lady  for  housekeeping 
on  a  farm  in  central  New  York.  Two  adults 
in  family,  BOX  3003,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Married  man  for  dairy  farm.  Must 

be  good  machine  milker,  20  cows.  House  and 
privileges.  Time  off.  Good  wages.  Pleasant 
Hill  Farm,  Chester,  N.  J.  Telephone  Chester 
107. 


WANTED:  Housekeeper  for  widower,  two 
children  nine  and  11.  Live  in  nice  country 
home.  Full  particulars  first  letter.  Girard 
Simpson,  Larison  Road,  Chester,  New  Jersey. 
Telephone  107. 


WANTED:  Housekeeper-cook.  Westchester. 

Good  salary.  Permanent  position.  Will  take 
Inexperienced,  responsible  person.  Contact 
Mrs.  O.  Reid,  Purchase,  N.  Y. 


CLEAN  honest  sober  man  wanted  for  general 
work  in  small  institution  in  country;  able 
to  drive  and  handy  with  tools.  Live  in  good 
home  for  right  party.  Field  Home,  Inc.,  R.  D. 
1,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


MAN  for  kennel  work.  Heated  unfurnished 
apartment  supplied.  Must  have  good  charac¬ 
ter  references.  P.  O.  BOX  325,  Tuxedo,  N.  Y. 
Telephone  Tuxedo  4-0328. 


WANTED:  Cook  for  small  nursing  home.  Live 
in.  Pleasant  surroundings.  Write  BOX  117, 
Goshen,  N.  Y. 


WOMAN  wanted  for  housework  and  some  help 
with  children  in  congenial  family.  Four 
children,  eldest  8.  Brand  new  house.  Liking 
children  essential.  Start  $40.  References  re¬ 
quired.  Write  Mrs.  L.  H.  Laughlin,  142  Winant 
Road,  Princeton,  N.  J, _ 

HOUSEMOTHER  school  ale  children,  good 

education  and  experience  needed,  mainte¬ 
nance  and  good  salary.  Wiley  House,  1650 
Broadway.  Bethlehem,  Pa. _ 

COOK,  lovely  home  in  country  near  New 
York.  Separate  apartment  completely  air 
conditioned.  Only  those  interested  in  a  perma¬ 
nent  position  with  security  apply.  BOX  3012, 

Rural  New  Yorker. _ _ 

COUPLE:  Cook  and  houseman  or  gardener. 

Lovely  home  in  country  near  New  York. 
Separate  apartment  completely  air  conditioned. 
Only  those  interested  in  a  permanent  position 
with  security  apply.  BOX  3013,  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Two  women  as  cook -housekeeper 
and  maid  to  share  apartment,  Virginia 
country  home.  Television,  all  modern  con¬ 
veniences.  Write  fully,  age,  nationality,  ex¬ 
perience.  Be  prepared  to  furnish  character, 
health,  experience,  references.  BOX  3011, 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ _ 

EXPERIENCED  man  to  operate  dairy  farm 
upstate  New  York.  References  necessary. 
BOX  3017,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER-Cook:  No  heavy  cleaning. 

New  home.  Latest  appliances,  private  room, 
bath,  television.  Two  children,  two  adults. 
New  York  suburb.  Standard  American  cook¬ 
ing.  $150  per  month  to  start.  This  is  excellent 
job  available  due  to  state  of  health  of  present 
housekeeper.  Reply  Mrs.  L.  Abernathy,  2 
Ivy  Hill  Road,  Chappaqua,  New  York. _ 

DAIRY  Farmer:  Good  opportunity  for  man 
who  takes  real  interest  in  cows,  machinery 
and  general  farming  as  if  it  were  his  own. 
Nice  house  and  surroundings  in  Massachusetts. 
BOX  3018,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

COUPLE:  Excellent  lifetime  job.  Take  care  of 
a  building  on  a  beautiful  private  estate  used 
as  a  school  for  kindergarten  children,  lower 
Westchester  County.  Duties  of  female,  clean 
and  very  little  cooking;  male,  must  be  good 
driver,  generally  handy  in  house  and  on 
grounds.  Grown  child  no  objection.  Offering 
5-room  apartment,  excellent  food,  salary 
opened.  Must  be  honest,  sober,  trustworthy, 
and  sincere.  Write  full  details  and  give  refer¬ 
ences.  Knollwood  School,  Elmsford,  New  York, 
or  call  Lyric  2-7080  between  9:00  a.  m  and 
4:00  p.  m. _ 

COUPLE  or  single  man,  good  driver,  care¬ 
taker  and  handyman.  Summers  in  Stamford, 
Conn.  Own  apartment.  Woman,  cook  and 
housework.  Good  references  for  widow.  Write 
or  telephone  PL  3-8654.  E.  Herzfeld,  40  Central 
Park  South,  New  York,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Housekeeper,  Jewish  lady,  60, 

plain  cook;  no  laundry;  two  adults;  more  for 
home  than  high  wages.  BOX  3004,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


FARM  and  dairy  help  for  machine  and  hand 
milkers.  Tractor  men.  yard  men.  also  poul¬ 
try  and  all  kinds  of  labors.  Quinn  Employment 
Agency,  70  Warren  St.,  New  York  7,  N,  Y. 
COrtland  7-7865 _ 

WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class 
milkers,  poultrymen,  general  farm  workers. 
Ellinger’s  Employment  Agency,  271  Bowery, 
New  York  2,  N.  Y.  Phone:  GRamercy  3-8168-9. 

FARM  Help:  NuWay  Placement  Bureau,  1749 
Lexington  Ave.,  N.  Y.  29,  N.  Y.  Telephone 
TRafalgar  6-9819.  Farm  help  specialty.  Will¬ 
ing,  sober,  reliable  men  from  Puerto  Rico 
available. _ 

GENTLEMAN  would  like  the  care  of  a  small 
farm  or  surburban  property.  Position  should 
be  interesting  and  challenging  and  its  demands 
suited  to  an  active,  versatile  middleaged  man 
of  good  charcter  and  long  experience  as 
farmer-manager.  BOX  3005,  Rural  New  Yorker. 
CULTURED  retired  lady  available  as  home¬ 
maker  for  one  or  two  adults  or  motherless 
home.  Protestant.  BOX  3006,  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Position,  farm  or  herd-manager. 

Experienced  all  phases  grass  farming,  feed¬ 
ing,  fitting,  showing,  calf  raising.  Cornell 
trained,  Graham  graduate,  references.  BOX 
3007,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

RESPONSIBLE  position  wanted  by  experi¬ 
enced  grassland  farmer  on  modern  progres¬ 
sive  purebred  farm.  Age  48.  Available  January. 
Have  served  as  herdsman  and  manager.  Good 
references.  BOX  3014,  Rural  New  Yorker. 
REFINED  ex-secretary,  forties,  available  as 
homemaker  for  one  adult,  excellent  cook, 
animal  lover,  speaks  French,  Italian.  Free  to 
travel.  Drives.  BOX  3015,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

SEEKING  for  my  neice  in  Germany,  position 
as  cook-housekeeper.  Write  BOX  446, 
Matamoras,  Penna. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE,  TO  RENT,  ETC. 


WANTED;  All  types  bare  and  stocked  farms, 
villages  and  rural  dwellings,  stores  and 
other  types  businesses;  phone  or  write  Werts 
Real  Estate.  Johnson  City.  N.  Y. _ 

SOUTHERN  New  Jersey:  Country  homes. 

farms,  acreage  for  agriculture  or  industry. 
Free  list  sent.  LeGore,  realtor.  Vineland. 
New  Jersey _ 

FARM  property  268  acres.  125  miles  N.  Y. 

Attractive  modernized  house.  Magnificent 
views  Catskills  and  valleys.  Desirable  build¬ 
ing  lots  projects.  Springs,  drainage,  low  taxes. 
Middleton,  Medusa,  N,  Y.  Oakhill  2-4186. 
FARMS:  Five  to  700  acres,  bare  or  equipped. 
O’Connor  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 

MONTGOMERY  County:  130  acre  farm,  good 
level  land,  buildings,  machinery;  available 
December  1.  Write  Box  102,  Nelliston,  New 
York. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Hobby  Farm,  180  acres,  tillable. 

Rich  loam  soil.  Rebuilt,  7-room  house  in 
A-l  condition.  Two  baths.  Steam  heat.  Beauti¬ 
ful  view.  Spacious  lawns,  shade  trees.  Large 
27  stanchion  cattle  barn  with  wing  for  hogs 
or  calves.  New  steel  silo.  Paved  and  enclosed 
shed  for  young  stock.  Other  substantial  build¬ 
ings,  all  in  good  repair.  Granary.  Stamp  mill. 
Fully  equipped.  Full  complement  of  hay, 
grain.  20  acres  standing  Dent  corn.  Plentiful 
year-round  water  supply.  Full  distribution  sys¬ 
tem.  Manager  recently  deceased.  Owner  main¬ 
tained  as  hobby  farm.  Saratoga  County  near 
Charlton,  N.  Y.  Contact  Schenectady  Varnish 
Co.,  Inc.,  P.  O.  Box  1046,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
or  telephone  Dickens  6-2354. _ _ 

WANTED:  Farm  within  85  miles  N.  Y.  C., 
without  stock.  Write  details  including  price. 
Larsen,  152  Second  Ave..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

VIRGINIA  dairy  farm:  Approximately  170 
acres  about  50  miles  from  Washington.  61 
cow  barn,  modern  6-room  brick  home,  heat, 
iy2  baths.  Other  buildings;  $47,500.  School  bus 
by  door.  Waugh  Real  Estate  Agency,  Cul- 
peper,  Virginia. _ 

20-ROOM  house,  tavern,  restaurant.  Old,  li¬ 
censed  establishment  on  bus  stop,  Sheppton, 
Pennsylvania.  Between  Hazleton  and  Shenan¬ 
doah.  Reason  selling,  illness.  $8,000.  Mrs.  Fiora 
Schwartz,  P.  O.  Box  133,  Sheppton,  Penna. 


FREE  Catalog.  While  our  64-page  mimeo¬ 
graphed  catalog  describes  many  of  the  better 
farms,  homes,  etc.,  it  always  has  a  variety 
of  listings  within  reach  of  the  modest  property 
seeker.  "Almost  anything”  from  the  Maine 
coast  to  central  New  York.  Four  Effs,  Box 
264-RNY,  Manchester,  N.  H. 


FOR  Sale:  We  have  a  modern  dairy  farm 
where  we  produce,  process  and  retail  about 
1,500  quarts  daily.  All  modern  equipment. 
Apartment  for  three  families  plus  our  own 
living  quarters.  Located  in  beautiful  Hudson 
Valley.  Price  is  $100,000.  half  cash.  Will  take 
mortgage  for  balance.  BOX  3008,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


FOR  Sale:  108-acre  dairy  farm  northeastern 
Pennsylvania.  Six  room  house,  all  improve¬ 
ments;  $8,500.  For  particulars  write  BOX  3009, 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

FOR  Sale:  70-acre,  6-room  house,  barn  for 
20  cows,  water  and  electricity.  Silo,  pond, 
spring  water,  chicken  house,  sugar  bush.  West 
Edmeston,  N.  Y.  Joseph  Vrba,  R.  D.  3,  Troy, 

New  York . _ 

HIGHWAY  farm  with  equipment;  72  acres. 

Deep  well,  large  barn,  good  buildings, 
modernized  home,  oil  heat;  $16,000.  Exception¬ 
ally  desirable  132  acre  farm,  corner  location, 
lovely  home,  cinder  block  dairy  barn,  good 
buildings;  priced  for  quick  sale.  C.  Harry 
Thomas,  Real  Estate  and  Insurance.  Dorothy 
Crumley  Assoc.,  Gratitude  Road,  Rock  Hall, 
Maryland  4746, _ 

CATSKILL  MTS.:  Leaving  State.  Modern 
home,  porches,  garage,  one  acre,  low  taxes, 
walk  to  stores,  churches.  Asking  $11,500. 
Thorne,  Box  74,  Leeds,  N,  Y. _ 

380-ACRE  dairy  farm,  excellent  buildings,  60 
stanchions,  barn  cleaner,  two  silos,  two 
houses.  Income  for  year  $29,000.  Mortgage 
money  available.  Donald  Doody,  Tully,  N.  Y. 
FARM:  288  acres,  new  building,  46x105  ft. 

house  with  modern  convenience;  $27,500. 
H.  W.  Bartsch,  Smyrna,  Delaware,  Phone: 
7275. _ 

HOMESITES:  $395,  $10  monthly,  outskirts; 

Bushnell  Highway  301.  Free  information. 
Wm.  Blume,  Nobleton,  Florida.  _ _ 

280  ACRE  farm  in  Dutchess  County.  State 
road,  borders  wide  creek,  160  acres  tillable 
lush  land,  supports  over  100  head,  enormous 
barns,  cleaner,  56  ties,  three  silos,  various 
buildings.  Stately  Colonial,  nine  lovely  rooms, 
bath.  Stoker  hot  air  heat,  new  cabinet  kitchen, 
beautiful  setting  and  views.  All  A-l  condition. 
$30,000  a  year.  Connecticut  milk  market  check. 
To  settle  estate,  asking  $68,000.  Will  sell 
stocked  and  equipped.  Phone  Dorothy  Kistin- 
ger,  Stanfordville  Volunteer  8-7457,  C.  Boos, 
Inc.,  Stanfordville,  N.  Y. _ 

FLORIDA’S  Pine  Forest  Mobile-Home  Manor. 

Beautifully  wooded  deluxe  trailer  sites,  40 
by  80  feet,  $345  payable  $15  down,  $15  monthly. 
Famous  Panama  City  Gulf  resort  area.  Many 
sparkling  lakes,  streams.  Excellent  hunting, 
fishing,  all  sports.  Also  lovely  wooded  home- 
sites,  low  prices,  easy  terms.  Booklet  free. 
Howard  Wood,  Fountain,  Florida. _ 

FLORIDA  at  its  best:  Enjoy  life  in  Lynn 
Haven,  Bay  County,  on  beautiful  St.  Andrew 
Bay,  northwest  Florida.  Near  superb  Gulf 
beaches.  Cool  Summers,  mild  Winters.  Year- 
round  gardening.  You’ll  pay  less  for  home- 
site,  house  construction.  Wonderful  fishing, 
hunting,  boating,  all  sports.  Live  in  this 
friendly,  conservative  community,  with  neigh¬ 
bors  from  many  northern  States.  Illustrated 
brochure  free.  Write  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Lynn  Haven  2,  Florida. _ 

PICTURESQUE  Pennsylvania  retreat:  301 

acres,  timber,  pulpwood,  good  road,  springs, 
lake  sites,  hunting,  fishing;  $15,000,  or  sell 
part.  John  Heavener,  R.  D.,  Charlottesville, 
Virginia. _ 

FREE  List:  Otsego  County  retirement  homes, 
farms.  John  Chermack,  Realtor,  Schenevus, 
New  York, _ 

WILL  rent  furnished  country  home  reasonable 
in  eastern  Connecticut  to  responsible  couple 
or  gentleman  having  car  to  act  as  caretakers 
November  through  April.  Hunting  permitted. 
References.  BOX  3016,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

290  ACRE  dairy  farm,  stocked  and  equipped, 
modern  machinery,  excellent  condition.  Two 
houses,  modern  conveniences;  three  barns;  one 
barn  32  ties.  55  head  dairy  cattle.  Sullivan 
County,  Pennsylvania.  Mile  from  town  and 
creamery;  $45,000.  BOX  3019,  Rural  New 
Yorker.  _ 

TWO  perfect  farms,  16  miles  from  Binghamton, 
N.  Y.  Fine  level  land,  good  roads.  60  acres, 
highly  productive,  stocked,  machinery;  $45,000. 
99  acres,  bare  $31,500.  Both  farms  have  modern 
8-room  houses,  both  owners  will  help  finance. 
Binghamton  43643  or  25423  or  write  F.  A. 
Sweet,  9  River  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  Edward 
R.  Shaver,  Realtor. _ 

FARM:  250  acres  in  uranium  area.  Stock  and 
machinery;  $22,000.  Mary  Cummings,  Putnam 
Station,  Washington  County,  New  York.  Tele- 
phone  2343,  Blanche  Mosier,  Realtor. _ 

$800  MONTH  milk  check.  Highly  productive, 
181  acres,  90  tillable,  40-tie  barn,  buckets, 
silo  14x40  concrete,  240  ft.  drilled  well,  6-room 
house,  bath,  furnace.  38  head  stock,  Holsteins, 
26  milkers,  tractor,  machinery.  Taxes  $174. 
$19,000;  $7,000  down.  C.  Marnell,  8  W.  Main 
St.,  Sidney,  N,  Y.  Telephone  3-7988. _ 

FOR  Sale:  68  acres  land,  with  one  boarding 
house  with  21  rooms;  barn,  two  chicken 
houses;  large  dining  room,  nice  kitchen.  In 
the  heart  of  Catskill  Mountains.  BOX  2009, 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


_ COUNTRY  BOARD _ 

REFINED  rest  home  for  retired  folks. 

Velvador  Acres,  Box  226,  Tilton,  N.  H. _ 

ITS  true,  do  as  you  please,  quiet  country 

home.  All  conveniences.  Adults.  The  Morn¬ 
ing  Glory  Cottage,  South  Royalton,  Vermont. 

FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


AVERY’S  Golden  Wildflower  honey:  five 

pounds  $2.20;  10  pounds  $3.95  prepaid:  60 

pounds  $12.50,  not  prepaid.  H.  J.  Avery, 
Katonah,  N  ,Y.  _ _ _ _ 

COMB  honey,  very  light  clover:  five  pounds 
$2.25;  extracted  $2.00.  All  prepaid.  Charles 
Peet,  Gouverneur,  N,  Y. _ _ 

NEW  Honey:  Our  famous  choice  clover  New 
York’s  finest:  5  lbs.  $1.95;  case  6-5  s  $8.98. 
All  above  postpaid  third  zone.  60-lb.  cans 
$10.80;  2-60’s  $21;  5  or  more  $10.20  each.  Fall- 
flower:  60  lbs.  $10.20;  2-60’s  $19.80;  5  or  more 
$9.60  each.  60’s  F.O.B.  By  ton  or  pail.  How- 
land  Apiaries,  Berkshire,  New  York. _ 

LIGHT  clover  honey  5-lb.  pail  (liquid)  $1.95; 

10-lb.  pail  (fine  granulated)  $3.9o  postpaid  to 
third  zone.  60-lb.  can  (fine  granulated)  $10.80; 
60-lb.  can  liquid  $11.20.  (All  60’s  F.O.B.  L 
George  Hand,  R,  D.  2,  Cazenovia,  New  York. 

WORLD  Famous  Indian  River  Fruit:  Packers 

and  shippers  of  tree-ripened,  hand-picked 
fruit;  delicious  Orange  Blossom  honey:  tropi¬ 
cal  marmalades,  jellies  and  candies.  We  are 
receiving  Christmas  orders  now — don’t  be  late 
with  yours.  Your  friends  and  customers  will 
thank  you  for  those  large,  sweet,  seedless 
Florida  Navel  oranges— don’t  forget  yourself. 
Hurry — Write  now.  Indian  River  Fruit  Compa¬ 
ny,  Post  Office  Box  166-R,  Indian  River  City, 
Florida.  _ _ 

DELICIOUS  Wildflower  chunk  comb  honev, 

five  pound  tin  $3.00  postpaid.  Robert  Mead, 
White  River  Junction,  Vermont. _ 

MISCELLANEOUS 


CHOICE  Hay:  All  grades,  Mohawk  Valley. 

Trailer  load  deliveries.  When  writing  give 
telephone  number.  Snyder  Petroleum  Co., 
Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.  Telephone  4-5111. _ 

GUARANTEED:  Pipe  smoking  or  chewing 
tobacco  five  pounds  $3.00  postpaid.  Star 
Farms,  Ralston,  Tennessee. 

ONE  half  million  feet  hardwood  roads  ready 
for  operation;  reference  required;  Delaware 
County,  N.  Y.  BOX  3010,  Rural  New  Yorker. 
WANTED:  Firearms,  ancient-modern,  describe 
and  price  first  letter.  E.  Griffin,  Gun  Room, 
Long  Lake,  New  York. _ 

INDIAN  motorcycle,  1914.  William  Smith,  35 
South  Street,  Suffield,  Connecticut. 

QUILT  Pieces!  Beautiful  colors,  lU  lbs.  $1.00; 

3*4  lbs.  $2.00.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Ward, 

42-R,  Manchester,  Springfield  8,  Mass, _ 

HAY  Wanted:  Number  one  quality,  state  price, 
quantity,  bale  weight.  F.  C.  Messling,  Jut- 
land.  New  Jersey.  Telephone  Clinton  430-J-3. 

WANTED:  1900-1904  Oldsmobile,  any  condition. 

Reward  for  information.  Fass,  5  Howell  PL, 
Newark,  New  Jersey. 
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Famous  Scientist  Discovers  Secret  Food 
to  Make  Skin  Younger  in  21  Days ! 


Feeds  Back  New  Youth  Into  Aging  Skin!  Lines  & 
Wrinkles  Disappear!  You  look  10  to  IS  Years  Younger! 


LOOKS  12  YEARS  YOUNGER  IN  3  WEEKS! 


5  Minute  Home  Treatments 
Give  Wonderful  Results! 

Queen  Bee  requires  no  complicated 
methods.  Apply  to  skin  with  your  finger 
tips,  as  shown  in  the  easy  illustrated 
directions  given  you.  You’ll  notice  that 
Queen  Bee  has  a  completely  different 
texture  from  any  other  face  cream 
you’ve  ever  used!  And  it  even  acts 
differently!  In  2  or  3  minutes  it  is  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  the  skin— it  becomes  invisible. 
Very  soon  the  Live  Matter  and  other 
precious  ingredients  reach  the  gland 
ducts  and  for  a  minute  or  so  you 
can  FEEL  A  PLEASANT  TINGLING 
SENSATION  AS  IT  STARTS  TO 
WORK.  FOR  YOU! 


In  21  days  or  less  this  modern  dis¬ 
covery  can  make  your  skin  more  youth¬ 
ful.  It  has  brought  new  happiness  and 
romance  into  the  lives  of  thousands  of 
women  between  30  and  65.  They  have 
erased  as  much  as  15  years  from  their 
appearance.  Its  youthifying  formula  can 
do  the  same  for  you  too!  As  Queen  Bee 
penetrates  into  the  skin  and  the  sleepy, 
dormant  glands  come  back  to  life,  you 
will  enjoy  a  more  youthful,  more  vi¬ 
brant,  alluring  complexion  that  men  ad¬ 
mire  and  women  envy! 

Introductory  Offer  Brings  You 
Queen  Bee  Beauty  Cream 
at  HALF  PRICE! 

Only  limited  quantities  of  Queen  Bee 
Cream  are  being  manufactured  at  the 
present  time.  It  will  not  be  distributed 
to  department  or  drug  stores  for  six 
months  or  more.  The  standard  drug 
store  price  for  the  giant-size  jar  will  be 
$9.95  plus  $1.00  Federal  tax.  However, 
you  can  get  this  giant-size  jar  by  writing 
direct  to  the  sole  distributors  for  this 
country  —  at  the  special  wholesale  price 
of  $4.98  plus  50d  Federal  tax.  This  in¬ 
troductory  offer  saves  you  50%.  Yes, 
for  only  $4.98  you  receive  a  giant-size 
jar— good  for  100  days!  In  this  way 
you  can  continue  your  treatment  with¬ 
out  interruption  —  even  beyond  the  21- 
day  trial  period.  Naturally,  the  longer 
you  use  Queen  Bee,  the  better  will  be 
the  results. 

Seeing  Is  Believing! 

Enjoy  21-Day  FREE  Trial 
MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE! 

Try  Queen  Bee  without  risk  or  obliga¬ 
tion  of  any  kind.  Use  it  for  21  days. 
Let  your  mirror  show  you  results  day 
by  day.  Notice  how  its  life-action  pene¬ 
trates  the  skin  as  no  other  cream  has 
ever  done  before  —  deep  down  into  the 
gland  ducts.  Feel  how  its  precious  in¬ 
gredients  soothe  and  re-awaken  the 
sleepy  skin  tissues.  Feel  how  it  gently 
draws  the  skin  tighter,  how  it  tones  and 
firms  it,  how  it  makes  your  complexion 
dewy-fresh  all  day  long.  Follow  the 
easy  picture  instructions— just  5  minutes 
a  day.  It  must  do  everything  this  an¬ 
nouncement  says.  It  must  smooth  out 
age  lines,  crows’  feet,  wrinkles  in  21 
days  or  less.  It  must  firm  up  the  crepy, 
droopy  skin  complexion.  It  must  make 
you  look  younger  — 10  to  15  years 
younger.  Otherwise  return  only  the  CAP 
of  the  jar  and  your  $4.98  will  come  back 
at  once.  Hurry.  This  amazing  50% 
wholesale  price  is  available  for  a  short 
time  only.  Avoid  disappointment.  Order 
the  giant  size  today  at  HALF  PRICE! 
Send  the  special  coupon  now  to  the  ex¬ 
clusive  distributors  for  North  America. 
Prompt  delivery! 

HEIDELBERG  RESEARCH  COMPANY 
37  East  28th  Street 
New  York  16,  N.  Y. 


FIRST  DAY 

Like  other  women  “over  30”  she  has 
usual  signs  of  aging  skin  —  tiny  lines 
around  eyes,  nose,  mouth;  stubborn 
wrinkles  and  crows'  feet.  Even  heavy 
pancake  can't  hide  her  39  years. 


SEVENTH  DAY 

After  7  days  treatment  with  fast-acting 
Queen  Bee  Youth  Cream,  you  see  a  real 
difference.  This  miracle  new  discovery 
is  extra-powerful  —  yet  safe  —  even  for 
the  most  sensitive  skin. 


14th  DAY 

Notice  how  tiny  lines  and  puffiness  are 
gone.  Skin  is  more  supple.  Only  a  trace 
of  wrinkles  and  crows'  feet  remain. 
Queen  Bee  really  works  because  of  its 
deep  penetration  power! 


21st  DAY 

21  days  later  —  who  would  ever  dream 
she’s  the  same  woman?  Doesn't  she  iook 
at  least  12  years  younger?  You  may  get 
the  same  thrilling  result  with  Queen  Bee 
Cream.  None  other  made  like  it! 


Thousands  Acclaim  Queen  Bee  Youth  Cream! 


“I'm  only  37  but  I  looked  like  45 
until  I  started  using  Queen  Bee.  In  less 
than  2Vi  weeks,  it  has  smoothed  out  my 
skin.  All  my  friends  are  ordering  it.” 

—  Mrs.  R.B.C.,  Chicago,  III. 

“When  my  friends  saw  me  sending  for 
your  cream,  they  laughed.  You  see  I’m 
63  but  I  never  give  up!  Queen  Bee  has 
helped  take  9  or  10  years  off  my  face 
and  now  I'm  laughing  at  my  friends'." 

—  Mrs.  K.L.D.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Do  you  have 
These  Tell-Tale 
Age  Signs? 

1 .  Crows'  feet  at  corners  of  eyes? 

2.  Unsightly  rings  under  eyes? 

3.  Greasy,  enlarged  pores? 

4.  Dry,  scaly,  flaky  skin? 

5.  Sagging  jowls?  6.  Crepy  neck? 

Queen  Bee  Can  Help  You! 


“Queen  Bee  has  worked  miracles  for 
my  prematurely  aged  skin.  My  fiance 
was  getting  indifferent.  Last  week  he 
asked  when  we're  getting  married. 

—  Miss  A.S.B.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif, 

“Have  only  used  Queen  Bee  one  week 
and  already  tiny  lines  have  vanished 
completely.  I’m  35  but  I  look  more  like 
29  or  30.  Send  me  4  jars  for  my  friends.” 

—  Mrs.  D.M.,  Kansas  City,  Mo, 


50%!  Wholesale  Discount  Coupon 

HEIDELBERG  RESEARCH  CO.,  Dept.  185-L-2 
37  East  28th  Street,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

Send  me  Giant-Size  100-DAY  JAR  of  new  Queen  Bee  Youth  Cream  on  21-day' 
home  trial.  St  must  smooth  out  age  lines,  dry,  crepy  skin  —  even  stubborn 
wrinkles.  I  must  look  10  to  15  years  younger  in  3  weeks  or  less.  Otherwise  I 
.shall  return  the  CAP  alone  for  immediate  refund  —  no  questions  asked! 

□  Send  C.O.D.  for  $ 4.98  plus  S0f  Federal  lax  &  postage  costs. 

□  Rush  prepaid.  I  enclose  $4.98  plus  50*  Federal  lax.  Total:  $5.48, 
I  save  62t  C.O.D.  and  postage  costs. 


PRINT  NAME- 


ADDRESS _ , 

TOWN  OR 
CITY  &  ZONE- 


-STATE_ 


p  SPECIAL  OFFER  on  PREPAID  ORDERS  ONLY:  Send  3  Giant-Size 
— 1  100-Day  Jars  for  me  and  friends  (reg.  $14.98  price)  for  only  $9.95 
nlus  $1  tax.  This  offer  not  available  on  C.O.D. ’s.  Same  guarantee! 


Orders  Shipped  in  24  Hours! 


NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  (ABC).— A  powerful  wonder  compound 
that  feeds  new  youth  back  into  old  skin  is  now  available  in 
limited  quantities  to  women  between  30  and  68.  Completely  new 
and  different  from  old  type  “wrinkle  removers”.  It  actually  con¬ 
tains  living  matter  —  millions  of  tiny  live  cells  combined  with 
Royal  Jelly  plus  a  magical  youth-giving  substance.  These  pene¬ 
trate  deep  into  aging  skin,  bringing  new  life  and  beauty  to  the 
skin  tissues.  This  powerful  food  compound  is  called  Queen  Bee 
Cream! 


Tested  by  Hundreds  of  Women 
in  Leading  Clinics! 


How  Queen  Bee  Brings  You  New 
Youthful  Skin— in  5  Minutes  a  Day! 


Actual  Jar  larger  than  shewn  here! 


Clinically  controlled  tests  per¬ 
formed  on  over  500  women  between 
30  and  68  years  confirm  the  skin  re¬ 
juvenating  power  of  this  magical 
youth  substance.  Never  before  had 
science  been  able  to  substitute  for 
the  glands  that  control  the  formation 
of  wrinkles,  age  lines,  crows’  feet  and 
other  skin  problems  of  mature 
women  due  to  the  absence  of  natural 
estrogens.  Doctors  and  chemists 
tested  and  experimented  for  20  years 
on  this  great  riddle  of  nature.  Now, 
at  last,  it  has  been  solved!  • 

Queen  Bee  is  not  a  cover-up  but  an 
entirely  new  and  different  compound. 
It  works  underneath  the  skin  surface. 
Soon  wrinkles  and  other  age  lines  begin 
to  smooth  out.  Results  can  actually  be 
noticed  within  5  to  7  days.  An  amazing 
change  takes  place  in  about  3  weeks.’ 
Gone  from  view  are  the  tiny  tell-tale 
age  lines  and  dry  fiakiness.  Crows'  feet 
are  virtually  invisible.  Even  stubborn 
wrinkles  respond  to  the  new,  scientific 
Queen  Bee  treatment! 


Queen  Bee  is  a  completely  different 
food  cream  not  to  be  confused  with 
masques,  night  creams,  heavy  make-up 
that  just  hide  skin  flaws.  These  all  work 
on  the  surface  of  the  skin.  Queen  Bee 
contains  Dr.  Butcnandt's  famous  dis¬ 
covery  in  specially  emulsified  emollients. 
It  penetrates  the  tough  outer  crust.  It 
actually  pushes  down  through  7  layers 
of  skin.  It  puts  back  into  your  skin 
those  substances  that  the  years  have 
robbed  from  you  —  the  natural  foods 
and  oils,.,  the  live  matter ...  emollients, 
humectants,  and  genuine  ESTROGEN- 
HR70  combined  with  rare,  precious 
Royal  Jelly— the  food  of  the  Queen  Bee! 


You  must  see  results  in  21 
days  or  you  return  ONLY 
THE  CAP  from  the  jar  for 
an  immediate  refund  — no 
questions  asked! 

We  can  make  this  daring,  un¬ 
precedented  guarantee  be¬ 
cause  recent  case  studies  show 
that  98  %  of  women  inter¬ 
viewed  noted  a  more  youth¬ 
ful,  smoother  skin  in  3  weeks 
or  less!  If  used  faithfully  and 
according  to  directions,  Queen 
Bee  can  help  you  too! 


Doctor  Discovers  Magic  Ingredient 


Scientists  have  long  known  that  cer¬ 
tain  glands  slow  down  with  the  passing 
years.  Secretions  from  millions  of  tiny 
gland  ducts  get  less  and  less.  The  skin 
gets  dry  and  flaky.  Lines,  furrows,  crows’ 
feet  and  then  wrinkles  begin  to  appear. 

All  kinds  of  creams,  oils,  lotions,  even 
mud  and  clay,  have  been  tried  during 
the  pa^t  50  years.  They  helped  some¬ 
what,  but  until  now,  none  reached  and 
replenished  the  tiny  gland  ducts.  At  best 
they  soothed  the  skin  and  covered  up 
the  flaws.  But  not  one  of  them  retarded 
the  aging  process.  Not  one  fed  back  the 
missing  gland  secretions! 

It  was  not  until  recent  times  that  the 
renowned  bio-chemist,  Dr.  Butenandt, 
found  the  answer.  After  years  of  pains¬ 
taking  research  and  experiments,  he 
finally  isolated  a  mysterious  gray-white 
powder.  This  he  named  estrogen.  It  was 
hardly  a  thimble-full,  yet  here  was  the 
substance  so  many  scientists  had  been 
searching  for.  They  had  seen  so  many 
women  grow  old  before  their  time, 
simply  because  they  were  deficient  in 
this  precious  estrogen.  Now  at  last,  with 
Dr.  Butenandt’s  discovery,  these  unfor¬ 
tunate  women  could  be  helped.  Dr. 

Butenandt  had  found  the  magic  ingre¬ 
dient  that  helps  maintain  youth  in 
women,  keeps  skin  fresher  and  more 
supple,  firm  yet  elastic,  free  of  prema¬ 
ture  old-age  signs.  Queen  Bee  Cream 
contains  this  amazing  youth-control  in¬ 
gredient! 

Acclaimed  by  the  Nation’s  Press! 

Dr.  Butenandt’s  discovery  won  the 
praise  of  newspapers  and  magazines  in 
all  countries.  Perhaps  you  learned  about 
estrogen  in  leading  magazines  such  as 
READERS’  DIGEST,  LIFE,  LOOK, 

SATURDAY  EVENING  POST,  GOOD 
HOUSEKEEPING,  etc.  It  has  been  re¬ 
ported  time  and  again  in  the  JOUR¬ 
NAL  OF  AMERICAN  MEDICAL 
SOCIETY,  Even  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  spent  years  and  fabu¬ 
lous  sums  of  money  in  its  study.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  skin  doctors  recommend  and 
prescribe  it  for  their  patients.  Now  YOU 
can  obtain  a  limited  supply  without  pre¬ 
scription,  and  without  paying  a  fabulous 
price!  Queen  Bee  Cream  brings  it  to 
you  in  powerful  concentrations  and  a 
treatment  costs  only  5  cents  instead  of 
$10.00  you’d  have  to  pay  for  a  skin 
specialist’s  fee.  Queen  Bee  is  com¬ 
pounded  with  a  super  emollient  base 
and  contains  Live  Matter  that  pene¬ 
trates  through  7  layers  of  skin! 

Giant-Size  Jar-Jfor  100  Day*  Treatment! 


BELIEVE  IT  OR  NOT  .  .  . 

They  Are  Identical  Twins! 

Julia  and  Cynthia  Lacy  of  Pelham  Manor, 

N.  Y.  are  identical  twins  —  YET  DO  THEY 
LOOK  ALIKE?  Doesn’t  Julia  at  the  left  look 
older?  Notice  the  puffiness  under  her 
eyes,  the  tight,  harsh,  tired  face;  those 
other  tell-tale  age  lines.  Her  sister  Cynthia 
looked  the  same  way  —  until  she  began 
to  use  Queen  Bee  cream.  Now  look  how 
much  younger  and  lovelier  she  looks. 
Queen  Bee  must  work  the  same  wonders 
for  you  .  .  .  Queen  Bee  must  give  you  same 
or  better  results  as  products  costing 
TWICE  and  THREE  times  the  price  —  or 
you  return  just  the  cap  for  IMMEDIATE 
REFUND! 


Now  as  you  know,  the  millions  of 
tiny  gland  ducts  slow  down  with  the 
passing  years.  They  get  lazy  and  sleepy 
and  often  stop  functioning.  Science  has 
known  for  a  long  time  that  if  the  sub¬ 
stance  produced  by  these  glands  could 
be  substituted  for,  then  a  youthful  skin 
could  come  back.  Here,  for  the  first 
time,  is  a  product  that  does  just  that! 
Queen  Bee  energizes  and  replenishes  the 
missing  estrogen  in  the  skin  layers! 

You  can  feel  the  difference  when  you 
first  start  to  use  it.  Almost  at  once  your 
skin  is  stimulated  into  new  activity. 
That  dry,  lifeless  feeling  disappears 
promptly.  Next,  the  crows'  feet  around 
the  eyes  seem  to  melt  away.  Those  tell¬ 
tale  age  lines  fade  out  and  in  the  last 
stage,  even  stubborn  wrinkles  smooth 
out.  You  can  SEE  its  wonderful  effects. 
With  every  passing  day  it  gently  draws 
the  skin  tighter  and  tighter.  You  can 
FEEL  its  toning  and  firming  action  be¬ 
cause  the  Live  Matter  penetrates  down 
deep  and  as  the  glands  get  more  nour¬ 
ishment  they  push  the  skin  OUTWARD 
-  gently  stretching  it,  smoothing  it  out. 
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Pulpwood  in  the  Northeast 


By  JOHN  F.  PRESTON 


Philip'  D.  Gendreau,  New  York 


ULPWOOD  is  the  wood  out  of 
which  pulp  is  made  for  manu¬ 
facturing  paper,  paperboard, 
plastics,  roofing  compounds 
and  many  other  composition 
products.  Used  chiefly  by  the 
papej  industry,  pulpwood  is 
one  of  the  three  important  products  of  Ameri¬ 
can  forests;  the  other  two  are  lumber  and 
fuel.  Computed  in  board  feet,  they  amount 
to  9,  70  and  8  per  cent,  respectively,  of  our 
wood  cut  annually. 

Pulpwood  is  usually  from  trees  five  to  14 
inches  in  diameter  at  breast  height;  sometimes 
it  is  thinnings,  sometimes  clear  cuttings.  Sticks 
are  cut  according  to  specifications  of  buyers, 
usually  in  lengths  from  48  to  100  inches,  and 
also  in  accordance  with  species,  diameter, 
soundness,  round  or  split,  peeled  or  rough. 
The  farmer  or  woodsman  should  follow  the 
specifications  of  the  buyer  in  handling  pulp¬ 
wood  in  the  forest.  Nearly  all  forest  trees  can 
be  used.  Softwoods  —  pine,  spruce,  the  first 
pulpwood,  hemlock  and  fir  —  are  most  com¬ 
mon,  but  hardwoods  like  oak,  aspen,  maple  and 
gum,  due  to  a  fairly  recent  semi-chemical  pro¬ 
cess,  are  coming  into  wider  use.  Over  80  per 
cent  of  pulp  is  still  made,  however,  from  soft 
wood. 

The  market  for  pulpwood  in  the  Northeast 
is  very  good.  There  are  few  woodlands  that 
cannot  be  profitably  cut  for  it.  There  are  80 
primary  pulp  mills  in  the  Northeast  that  use 
some  four  million  cords  of  wood  as  raw  ma¬ 
terial  a  year.  The  pulpwood  market  is  rapidly 
expanding.  In  a  recent  12-year  period,  con¬ 
sumption  doubled.  Per-capita  consumption  in 
the  past  25  years  has  tripled  from  0.059  to  0.176 
cords.  There  is  much  to  indicate  that  future 
demand  for  pulpwood  in  the  United  States  will 
be  much  greater  than  it  is  now.  The  U.  S.  For¬ 
est  Products  Laboratory  at  Upper  Darby,  Pa., 
estimates  that  our  consumption  of  pulp  and 
paper  products  by  1975  will  require  construc¬ 
tion  of  170  new  pulp  mills.  These,  of  course, 
must  be  supplied  with  wood. 

Pulpwood  as  Part  of  Woodland  Operations 

But  let  us  not  get  any  false  notions  about 
pulpwood:  as  compared  to  sawlogs,  veneer, 
poles,  piling  and  specialties,  it  is  still  a  minor 
product.  Because  it  is  a  relatively  low  grade 
material,  it  can  command  a  price  only  far  be¬ 
low  that  paid  for  big  trees.  The  usefulness  of 
pulpwood  in  forest  management  is  primarily 
as  an  outlet  for  thinnings  in  dense  young 
stands  of  both  coniferous  and  hardwood  tim¬ 
ber.  If  marketing  pulpwood  from  thinnings  can 
pay  expenses,  including  labor,  it  is  well  worth¬ 
while  even  from  only  the  standpoint  of  future 
value  of  the  residual  stand.  Trees  left  to  grow 
until  they  can  make  high  grade  products  have 
always  brought  higher  prices.  From  those 
stands  on  certain  sites  such  as  swamps  and  high 
slopes  incapable  of  producing  desirable  high 


quality  large  trees,  of  course,  pulpwood  may 
become  the  final  product.  Even  here,  thin¬ 
ning  dense  stands  may  stimulate  growth  of 
some  trees  sufficiently  to  make  them  eventually 
marketable  as  lumber.  Some  form  of  clear  cut¬ 
ting  will  sometime  probably  be  necessary  either 
after  reproduction  is  established  or  earlier  as 
a  means  of  getting  it  started. 

In  hardwood  stands,  pulpwood  is  normally 
cut  only  to  pay  for  thinnings.  Any  farmer  or 
woodland  owner  who  thinks  of  pulpwood  in¬ 
stead  of  sawlogs  as  the  final  crop  in  his  woods, 
except  where  no  higher  grade  is  feasible,  is 
not  developing  his  woods  toward  highest  in¬ 
come.  If  a  stand  capable  of  growing  into  saw- 
log  size  is  cut  clear,  the  owner  earns  $1.50  to 
$2.00  for  trees  eventually  worth  many  times 
more  in  sawlog  size.  He  is  passing  up  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  develop  a  profitable  property  in  favor 
of  immediate,  but  small,  income. 

Farmers  Produce  Much  Pulpwood 

About  40  per  cent  of  the  pulpwood  used  by 
mills  in  the  Northeast  is  produced  by  compa¬ 
nies  or  large  contractors  closely  identified 
with  the  mills,  and  the  balance  of  something 
over  two  million  cords  a  year  is  produced  by 
small  owners,  small  contractors,  dealers  and 
farmers.  The  American  Forest  Products  In¬ 
dustry  states  that  “30  to  50  per  cent  of  the  pulp¬ 
wood  (in  the  Northeast)  is  produced  by  farm¬ 
ers.”  More  peeling  is  done  in  the  region  than  in 
any  other  section  but  still  more  than  half  is 
peeled  at  the  mill. 

It  is  still  true,  nevertheless,  that  farmers 
are  inclined  to  think  of  woods  as  something 
foreign  to  the  farm.  Wood  is  not  even  consid¬ 
ered  in  the  list  of  farm  crops.  Considering  the 
very  large  acreage  of  northeast  farms  covered 
by  trees,  the  farm  economy  would  greatly  bene¬ 
fit  if  wood  was  taken  into  the  agricultural 
family  as  a  farm  crop.  More  farmers  should 
manage  their  woods  on  a  basis  of  selling  pro¬ 
ducts  produced’by  farm  labor  and  capital  just 
as  they  manage  other  farm  crops.  Most  farm¬ 
ers  would  be  better  off  not  to  sell  stumpage, 
but  to  learn  the  business  of  selling  processed 
products.  Put  the  wood  crop  on  a  farm  basis, 
not  a  wood  buyer’s  basis.  If  farmers  will  do 
this,  their  woodlands  will  soon  begin  to  pro¬ 
duce  worthwhile  income.  There  are  no  restric¬ 
tions  about  the  wood  crop:  no  allotments,  no 
parity,  no  surplus  to  store.  There  is  a  good 
margin  of  profit  for  farmers  who  learn  the 
business  well,  develop  their  growing  stock,  and 
keep  it  in  good  condition. 

Shall  It  Be  Peeled  or  Rough? 

But,  back  to  the  pulpwood  story.  For  many 
years  the  industry  has  purchased  both  peeled 
and  rough  wood,  the  latter  being  peeled  by 
machinery  after  reaching  the  mill.  Although 
most  mills  prefer  peeled  wood  and  are  will¬ 
ing  to  pay  a  premium  for  it,  at  present  only 
about  45  per  cent  of  American  pulpwood  is 


shipped  peeled.  Until  chemical  debarking  of 
standing  trees  was  introduced  a  few  years  ago, 
wood  was  peeled  by  hand  in  the  Spring  and 
early  Summer  “when  the  sap  was  up.”  This  is 
the  season  from  May  to  July,  a  difficult  time 
to  work  in  the  woods  because  of  hot  weather 
and  flies.  It  is  an  especially  bad  time  for  farm¬ 
ers  because  of  conflict  with  other  urgent  work. 
Rough  wood,  of  course,  can  be  made  in  the 
Winter,  and  farmers  are  usually  limited  to  it 
for  making  pulpwood. 

Chemical  debarking  offers  farmers  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  make  peeled  wood  in  the  Fall 
and  Winter  when  other  farm  work  is  slack  or 
at  least  not  so  urgent  as  in  Spring.  Briefly  the 
process  is  this:  (1)  during  the  peeling  season 
from  May  to  July,  cut  and  remove  a  tree-round 
band  of  bark  six  to  12  inches  wide,  being  care¬ 
ful  not  to  cut  into  the  wood  tissue;  (2)  apply 
with  a  three-  or  four-inch  brush  a  30-  to  40-per¬ 
cent  solution  of  sodium  arsenite.  Be  careful;  it 
is  deadly  poison.  One  gallon  of  the  chemical 
treats  100  to  150  trees — about  15  to  20  cords — 
and  one  man  can  treat  10  to  20  cords  per  day. 
This  job  is  quickly  done;  (3)  wait  until  late 
Fall  or,  better,  early  Spring  to  fell  the  treated 
trees.  Most  of  the  bark  will  drop  off  in  hand¬ 
ling,  but  some  hand  work  will  also  be  neces¬ 
sary.  All  species  commonly  used  for  pulpwood 
except  oak,  hickory,  and  white  pine  can  be 
treated  successfully.  The  first  two  are  difficult 
to  peel  by  this  method,  and  white  pine  becomes 
subject  to  damage  by  insects  and  fungi  after 
the  chemical  debarking. 

Prices  for  Pulpwood 

Prices  are  bound  to  vary  in  different  lo¬ 
calities  due  to  freight  rates  and  specifications 
of  the  buyers,  but  the  following  figures  may 
serve  as  a  sample  of  prices  f.  o.  b.  shipping 
point:  rough  balsam,  approximately  $18  for 
the  cord  (standard);  peeled  balsam,  $23;  rough 
spruce,  $18;  peeled  spruce,  $24;  rough  hard¬ 
wood,  $15;  and  peeled  hardwood,  $21  per  cord. 
For  wood  delivered  direct  to  the  mill,  the  price 
is  increased  approximately  by  the  saving  in 
freight.  Notice  that  the  differential  between 
rough  and  peeled  wood  is  five  to  six  dollars 
per  cord.  A  farmer  has  to  arrive  at  a  decision. 
Will  his  wood  be  rough  or  peeled?  Let  the 
differential  between  peeled  and  rough  spruce 
be  $6.00  and  let  shrinkage  in  volume  from  the 
rough  to  the  peeled  condition  be  10  per  cent. 
So,  it  will  require  1.11  cords  of  rough  wood 
to  make  one  cord  of  peeled  wood;  1.11  cords 
at  $28  equal  $31.08.  The  margin  to  cover  cost 
of  peeling:  $34  minus  $31.08,  or  $2.92  per  cord. 
If  the  shrinkage  is  15  per  cent,  then  it  will  re¬ 
quire  1.176  cords  of  rough  wood  to  make  a 
cord  of  peeled  wood;  1.176  cords  at  $28  equal 
$32.97.  The  margin  to  cover  cost  of  peeling 
here  would  be  $34  minus  $32.97,  or  $1.03  per 
cord.  Shrinkage  is  thus  an  important  factor  in 
determining  whether  the  price  differential 
(Continued  on  Page  612) 
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How  to  go  about  the 

On-Farm  Slaughter 

of  Stock 

By  D.  M.  KINSMAN 


USTOM  slaughtering  by  local 
packers  is  probably  the  sim¬ 
plest  and  least  burdensome 
method  of  having  the  home¬ 
grown  meat  supply  converted 
from  on-the-hoof  to  chilled 
carcass  and  then  to  wholesale 
and  table  cuts.  And  its  cost  is  reasonable.  But 
some  farm  families  still  prefer  to  kill,  dress, 
cut,  and  preserve  their  own  homegrown  live¬ 
stock.  The  process  is  not -difficult;  all  it  takes 
basically  is  common  sense  and  advance  plan¬ 
ning.  While  experience  gained  over  the  years 
is,  of  course,  helpful,  one  need  not  be  an 
accomplished  butcher  to  perform  the  task  well. 

Without  a  big  refrigerator,  a  farmer  must 


It  is  the  well-finished,  beef  that  makes  the  finest  of 
roasts.  Here  are  good-type  Herefords  and  Angus 
in  Cornell  University’s  herd. 


confine  home-slaughter  to  the  cold  months; 
yet  the  temperature  should  not  be  so  cold 
as  to  freeze  the  carcass.  The  best  temperature 
for  chilling  and  aging,  or  ripening,  a  carcass  is 
from  34  to  40  degrees  Fahrenheit.  November 
and  December  are  the  best  slaughter  months 
for  normal  farm  conditions.  Our  ancestors 
noted  this  time  of  year  for  its  “hog  killing 
weather”,  and  naturally  so:  they  dressed  off 
hogs  and  other  fatstock  fattened  from  summer 
grazing  and  finishing  feed  at  a  time  when 
nature  provided  the  necessary  refrigeration. 

“Well  Prepared  Is  Half  Done” 

It  is  important  to  take  the  animal  off  feed 
approximately  24  hours  prior  to  slaughter. 
This  starving  will  make  its  viscera  easier  to 
remove  and  handle,  and  it  will  save  feed.  The 
animal  should  continue  to  have  access  to  water. 
Everything  should  be  lined  up  in  readiness  for 
slaughter.  There  should  be  satisfactory  drain¬ 
age  for  ease  of  cleanup,  and  chain  falls  or 
block  and  tackle  are  needed  to  handle  beef 
and  hogs.  A  quick  and  humane  means  of  stun¬ 
ning  the  animal  should  be  at  hand,  and  some 
means  of  restraining  the  animal  assured.  A 
stout  pipe  struck  across  the  poll  or  an  eight- 
pound  hammer  on  the  forehead  will  satis¬ 
factorily  immobillize  an  animal.  Some  prefer 
to  shoot  it.  The  other  items  of  equipment  need¬ 
ed  are:  skinning,  boning  and  butcher  knives; 
sharpening  steel;  gambrel  to  suspend  hogs,  a 
beef  tree  for  beef;  candlesticks  or  bell  scrapers 
to  remove  hair  and  scurf  from  hogs;  salt  to 
preserve  hides  and  pelts;  chain  to  shackle  and 
hoist  the  animal;  saw  to  split  the  eviscerated 
carcass;  containers  for  the  tongue,  liver,  heart 
and  tail;  containers  for  the  viscera;  stout  twine 
for  tying  up  hides  and  pelts  and  for  tying  off 
the  gullet  and  bung;  and  a  pig-scalding  tank 
or  barrel. 

Dressing  Beef  and  Veal 

After  a  beef  animals  is  restrained  and  stun¬ 
ned,  the  next  operation  is  sticking  or  bleeding 
it,  preferably  in  a  hoisted  position.  Either  a 
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Kosher  stick  entirely  across  the  throat  below 
the  jaw  or  a  breast  stick  severing  the  carotid 
arteries  can  be  used.  The  head  should  then 
be  skinned  prior  to  removal  at  the  Atlas  joint; 
remove  and  save  the  tongue.  Lower  the  animal 
to  the  ground  and  hold  it  in  position  on  its 
back.  Then  open  the  hjde  down  the  back  of 
the  hind  legs  and  the  front  of  the  fore  legs, 
circling  below  the  dewclaws  and  skinning  the 
legs  out  over  the  hocks  and  knees.  Continue 
this  line  down  to  a  point  about  six  inches  in 
front  of  the  bung  and  a  similar  distance  from 
the  stick  in  front  of  the  brisket.  Opening  it 
then  from  stick  to  bung  straight  down  the 
underline,  the  hide  is  skinned  out  over  the 
belly  and  sided  out  with  long  sweeps  of  the 
knife  while  stretching  it  tightly  with  the  free 
hand.  For  the  latter,  the  blade  of  the  skinning 
knife  is  moved  almost  flatly  against  the  hide 
with  its  edge  separating  hide  from  muscle 
along  the  fine  membrane  lying  between  the 
two.  Feet  and  shanks  are  removed  at  the 
smooth  joint  just  below  the  hock  and  knee 
respectively.  The  thin  membrane  between  the 
hock  and  the  heavy  tendon  running  over  it 
should  be  opened  for  inserting  the  beef  tree 
for  hoisting. 

Now  excise  the  bung  and  tie  it  off  before 
letting  it  drop  into  the  body  cavity.  In  this 
hoisted  position,  the  brisket  is  opened  by  saw¬ 
ing  through  the  sternum  bone.  The  hide  should 
now  be  completely  removed,  salted  lightly  and 
tied  up.  The  aitch  bone  is  then  split  and  the 


Swine  are  the  most  popular  animals  to  slaughter 
and  dress  on  the  farm.  These  fine  Hampshires  are 


on  Stauffer  Homestead  Farm,  East  Earl,  Pa. 

body  cavity  opened  up  at  the  midline  with 
care  so  as  to  not  puncture  any  of  the  viscera. 
The  viscera  fall  out  gradually;  make  sure  that 
the  bung  is  fully  released  and  does  not  draw 
the  kidneys  out  with  it  and  the  intestines  as 
they  roll  out.  The  rumen  and  compound 
stomach  follow  out  readily.  At  this  time  the 
liver  should  be  salvaged,  taking  precaution  not 
to  break  the  gall  bladder  when  removing  it. 
The  diaphragm  must  next  be  penetrated  by 
cutting  along  the  red  and  white  line.  This  dis¬ 
plays  the  contents  of  the  thoracic  cavity  which 
are  next  to  be  removed;  save  the  heart.  Be  very 
deliberate  about  examining  the  lungs,  liver, 
and  other  visceral  organs  for  abnormalities  and 
unhealthy  conditions.  When  in  doubt  at  all, 
condemn  the  entire  organ  or  area  and  consult 
a  veterinarian  or  the  local  meat  inspector  for 
positive  diagnosis. 

The  beef  carcass  should  now  be  split,  prefer¬ 
ably  with  a  saw  although  some  use  a  large 
cleaver.  Saw  down  the  center  of  the  backbone 
from  the  interior  of  the  carcass.  The  two  sides 
of  beef  should  then  be  washed  with  clean,  cold 
water  and  trimmed  to  remove  blood  and  stains. 


The  “ Pugnose  Again”  Southdown  ram  of  Nittany 
Farms,  Boalsburg,  Pa.,  exemplifies  the  type  7nost 
desirable  in  lambs  for  home  slaughter. 


If  clean  sheeting  is  available,  it  is  well  to 
shroud  each  side  of  the  carcass  to  keep  it  clean, 
protect  it  against  severe  weather,  and  to  im¬ 
prove  its  appearance  by  firming  and  whitening 
the  fat.  Refrigerate  the  carcass  immediately  to 
remove  the  animal  heat  and  prevent  bacterial 
spoilage.  Under  a  uniform  temperature  in  the 
35-  to  40-degree  range  the  carcass  should  there¬ 
after  age  for  one  to  two  weeks,  or  more,  depend¬ 
ing  upon  the  amount  of  fat  on  it  and  on  its 
eventual  utilization.  If  the  meat  is  to  be  put 
into  a  freezer,  ageing  is  of  less  consequence. 

Veal  slaughter  does  not  vary  much  from 
beef;  the  steps  and  aproach  are  principally  the 
same.  The  skin,  however,  may  be  left  on  a  veal 
or  calf  carcass  to  preserve  the  bloom  and  pre¬ 
vent  excessive  cooler  shrink.  A  veal  carcass 
often  dehydrates  considerably  from  its  high- 
moisture  condition.  If  it  is  skinned  out,  it  ought 
to  be  wrapped  in  sheeting.  Because  it  is  young 
and  relatively  tender,  the  veal  carcass  need 
not  be  aged.  Do  not  take  a  loss  in  shrinkage 
and  possible  spoilage  by  hanging  veal  and  calf 
carcasses  more  than  a  week,  at  most.  Save 
the  sweetbreads  or  thymus  gland  from  veal  or 
calf  slaughter;  it  is  a  real  delicacy. 

Killing  and  Dressing  Hogs 

With  the  water  around  145  degrees  Fahren¬ 
heit  in  the  scalding  tank  or  barrel,  you  are 
ready  to  stick  the  hog.  A  means  of  hoisting  the 
animal  makes  it  easier  to  stick  and  bleed.  If 
none  is  available,  turn  the  hog  on  its  back  by 
grasping  the  front  or  hind  leg  diagonally  oppo¬ 
site  and  pulling  forward  to  upset  him.  Roll  the 
hog  onto  its  back  and  sit  on  it  facing  the  hog’s 
head  and  holding  the  front  legs  down,  keeping 
out  of  range  of  the  hog’s  hind  feet.  Make  the 
stick  by  inserting  the  knife  just  forward  of  the 
sternum  or  breast  bone  and  thrust  it  with  the 
point  directed  toward  the  tail,  severing  the 
carotid  arteries.  The  stick  should  be  centered 
in  the  hog;  take  care  to  avoid  a  shoulder  stick. 
Hogs  are  seldom  stunned  because  they  so  quick¬ 
ly  become  unconscious  after  sticking;  some 
people  do  shoot  them  first. 

When  thoroughly  bled  out,  the  hog  should 
be  immersed  in  the  scalding  tank  with  water 
at  a  temperature  of  140  to  150  degrees.  Too  hot 
water  will  set  the  hair  so  as  to  make  it  diffi¬ 
cult,  if  not  impossible,  to  remove.  Too  cool 
(Continued  on  Page  617) 


Within  a  week  after  the  pig’s  carcass  is  dressed 
out,  split  and  hung,  it  ought  to  be  cut  up,  then 
preserved  and  cured  for  future  use. 
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NEW  &  BETTER 

STRAWBERRIES 

Earlidawn,  Surecrop,  Redglow,  Stelemaster, 
Pocahontas,  Dixieland  (U.S.D.A.  develop¬ 
ments  just  recently  named  and  released 
for  distribution).  Empire,  Armore,  Ver¬ 
milion,  Albriton.  Grown  in  chemically- 
treated  soil;  followed  by  a  complete 
spraying  and  fertilization  program.  DIS¬ 
EASE  FREE.  Huge  crops  of  larger  berries 
easily  produced  from  Buntings’  plants. 

Write  for  information 

Our  New  Catalog  lists  a  number  of  other 
popular  varieties  of  Strawberries,  also  a 
complete  line  of  Roses,  Flowering  Shrubs, 
Shade  Trees,  Evergreens,  Fruit  Trees, 
Garden  Roots,  etc.,  with  most  varieties 
illustrated  in  natural  four-color.  A  valu¬ 
able  reference  and  planting  guide. 

Write  today  for  your  FREE  COPY 


BUNTINGS’  NURSERIES,  INC. 

BOX  28,  SELBY VILLE,  DELAWARE 


45  SPENCER  ST.,  ROCHESTER  3,  N.Y. 


FREE 


SEED 


CATALOG 


w 


For 

Biggest, 

Best, 

Earliest 

Blooms 


SPECIAL 

5  Pkts.-5  Colors 
’1.25  Value  for  Only  I 
Choicest  colors — scarlet, 
rose,  salmon,  blue  and  white, 
exquisitely  waved  and  frilled. 

Fall  sowing  produces  deeper 
roots,  stronger  vines  —  earlier, 
larger  flowers,  longer  stems. 
Avoidsspringplantingdelays. 

SPECIAL— All  6  Pkts.  of  Seeds 
and  easy  directions,  $1.25  value 
postpaid  to  you,  for  only  25c! 
Send  25c  Today,  at  our  risk. 

,  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO.,  285  Burpee  Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA  32,  PA. 


Blueberry  Plants 

WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL 


CERTIFIED  •  ALL  POPULAR  VARIETIES 

SPECIAL  $6.98  RETAIL  OFFER 

Onedozen  large  assorted  2  year  plants 
Early  Midseason  &  Late  Varieties 

GALLETTA  BROS.— BLUEBERRY  FARMS 


475  S.  Chew  Read  Hammenten,  N  J. 


VERGREENS 


CHRISTMAS  TREES 
ond  ORNAMENTALS 

Seedlings  and  Transplants-direct  from  grow¬ 
ers  at  planting  time.  Many  varieties  of  Pine, 
Spruce,  Fir,  etc.  Quality  stock  at  low  prices. 


Free 
CATALOGUE 
and 

PLANTING 

GUIDE 


SUNCREST 

Box  305-  B 


EVERGREEN 

Homer  City,  Pa. 


NURSERIES. 

j _ m 


are  ideal  family  income  projects.  One- 
tenth  acre  yields  660  —  900  qnarts. 
Allen’s  Berry  Book  tells  best  varieties 
and  How  to  Grow  Them.  Free  copy. 
Write  today. 

W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 


72  West  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


Hardy  Grafted  Nut  Trees 

“Grow  a  tree  bank  while  you  build  a  soil  bank.’’ 
The  Blight  Resistant  Chinese  Chestnut  is  really 
“ringing  the  bell”  as  an  ornamental  and  orchard 
crop.  Hardy  English;  thin  shelled  Black  Walnuts; 
Filberts — Hazels — hybrids.  Delicious  Persimmons.  Did 
you  know  you  can  get  rich  without  plowing  with 
"tree  crops”?  Yep!  Don’t  miss  writing  for  amazing 
list.  NUT  TREE  NURSERIES. 

BOX  “R”,  DOWNINGTOWN,  PENNA. 


CHRISTMAS  TREES  FOR  SALE— NURSERY  STOCK 
BALSAM  and  SPRUCE.  S.  EARL  TABOR, 

R.  D.  I,  Gloversville,  N.  Y.  Phone:  Gloversville  56720 


-  PRUNED  XMAS  TREES  - 

SIMON  KEET,  MCDONOUGH,  NEW  YORK 
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Pulp  wood  in  the  Northeast 


(Continued  from  Page  610) 

between  rough  and  peeled  wood  is 
sufficient  for  the  extra  labor  and 
materials  involved.  It  also  has  a 
bearing  on  the  decision  whether  or 
not  to  use  chemical  debarking.  Ordi¬ 
narily,  10  per  cent  will  cover  shrink¬ 
age  in  spruce,  but  it  might  not  in 
balsam.  Even  with  the  heavier  shrink¬ 
age,  the  savings  in  peeling  and  hand¬ 
ling  costs  from  chemical  debarking 
might  be  enough  to  show  a  profit 
where  hand  peeling  would  not  pay. 
The  different  prices  for  spruce  and 
balsam  are  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
latter  does  not  yield  as  much  cellu¬ 
lose  per  cord. 

Woodland  Advice  and  Information 

What  technical  assistance  can 
farmers  in  the  Northeast  get  in  man¬ 
agement  of  their  farm  woodlands? 
There  are  several  sources  of  help: 
public,  the  wood-using  industry,  and 
private  consultants.  The  first  two  are 
free,  or  with  very  nominal  charges, 
while  the  last,  representing  gener¬ 
ally  the  consulting  foresters,  give 
their  services  at  a  price  which  en¬ 
ables  them  to  make  a  livelihood.  The 
most  practical  source  of  help  is  with 
the  federal-state  farm  foresters.  In 
the  Northeast,  there  are  65  to  70 
stationed  throughout  the  region. 
Their  job  is  to  help  farmers  and 
small  landowners  in  management  of 
forest  properties.  Most  states  have 
one  or  more  extension  foresters,  too, 
who  conduct  educational  work  in 
forestry  and  find  some  time  for  in¬ 
dividual  help  to  farmers.  Most  of  the 
pulp  and  paper  mills  in  the  Northeast 
employ  foresters  whose  services  are 
available  to  farmers  interested  in 
learning  the  best  woodland  practices. 


Some  of  these  also  offer  help  to  farm¬ 
ers  in  planting  trees.  Sometimes  they 
provide  planting  stock  without 
charge  or  at  small  cost.  In  a  few  in¬ 
stances,  a  planting  machine  is  made 
available. 

About  60  consulting  foresters  do 
business  in  various  parts  of  the 
Northeast.  For  those  farmers  and 
woodland  owners  unable  to  look  after 
their  own  woods  operations  and  yet 
who  wish  to  keep  their  woods  pro¬ 
ductive  and  for  those  who  have  par¬ 
ticularly  valuable  species  or  large 
woodland  areas,  the  services  of  the 
consulting  foresters  are  very  much 
worthwhile.  Public  and  industry 
foresters  cannot  give  such  detailed 
assistance  required  under  such  con¬ 
ditions.  Fees  of  professional  forestry 
consultants  are  quite  in  line  with  the 
rewards  which  woodland  owners  re¬ 
ceive.  The  best  first  source  of  infor¬ 
mation  readily  available  to  everyone 
is  the  county  agent.  He  knows  where 
and  how  to  get  the  information  and 
assistance  sought. 

A  well-rounded  woodland  business 
in  most  localities  of  the  Northeast 
would  include  maple  sap,  Christmas 
trees  and  ornamental  planting  stock 
in  addition  to  the  usual  pulp,  lum¬ 
ber,  and  fuel  products.  These  are 
long  neglected  potential  farm  crops 
which  can  bolster  and  steady  farm 
income.  If  seriously  undertaken,  a 
woods  business,  developed  with  the 
assistance  available  for  the  asking, 
could  put  farmers  in  the  Northeast 
in  such  an  economic  position  that 
the  agricultural  statisticians  would 
have  difficulty  in  finding  many  “mar¬ 
ginal”  farms.  Pulpwood  can  often 
bring  in  needed  cash,  use  labor  and, 
at  the  same  time,  improve  a  farms’ 
stand  of  timber  trees. 


Girdling  and  painting  pulpioood  trees  with  sodium  arsenite  prepares  them 
best  for  the  mill.  Simultaneously ,  the  pulpwood  cutting  aids  in  thinning  the 


woodland  stand  for  increased  growth  of  remaining  timber  trees. 


Charcoal  Conference  at 
New  Haven,  Nov.  20-21 

A  conference  on  production  and 
uses  of  charcoal  will  be  held  at  the 
Connecticut  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  123  Huntington  St.,  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  November  20  and  21. 
Sponsored  by  the  Northeastern  Wood 
Utilization  Council,  the  affair  will  on 
Nov.  20  feature  talks  and  discus¬ 
sion  on  such  phases  of  the  business 
as  1955-56  production,  charcoal  in  the 
Northeast,  production  in  brick  bee¬ 
hive  kilns,  rectangular  masonry  kilns, 
temperature  control  in  cinder-block 
kilns,  briquetting,  and  marketing.  On 
Nov.  21  will  be  visits  to  various 
Connecticut  charcoal  operations. 
Those  planning  to  attend  should  let 
Henry  W.  Hicock,  Box  1106,  New 
Haven  4,  Conn.,  know  right  away, 
adding  information  on  whether  or 
not  they  wish  to  have  the  $1.85 
luncheon  on  Nov.  20.  If  they  want 
to  be  met  at  the  New  Haven  Rail¬ 
road  Station  on  Wednesday  morning, 
it  can  be  arranged.  Hotels  and  motels 
are  available  for  the  night’s  lodging. 


N.  Y.  Co-op.  Council 
Elecfs 

B.  J.  H.  Rikert  of  Syracuse,  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  N.  Y.  State  Guern¬ 
sey  Breeders  Cooperative,  has  been 
re-elected  president  of  the  New  York 
State  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera¬ 
tives.  Other  officers  re-elected  were 
Harold  L.  Creal,  Homer,  vice-pres.; 
Paul  Tabor,  Ithaca,  treas.;  and  Dr. 
Kendall  S.  Carpenter  of  Cornell, 
secy.  Albert  Cohen,  Woodbridge,  N. 
Y.,  was  named  director  to  succeed  A. 
G.  Waldo,  Canastota.  Carl  W.  Miller, 
Buffalo;  J.  W.  Holton  Wilkins,  Inter¬ 
laken;  Ernest  V.  Miller,  Hortonville; 
and  Charles  Riley,  Syracuse,  were  re¬ 
elected  directors  for  additional  three- 
year  terms. 


The  average  price-support  loan  for 
Connecticut  Valley  Broadleaf  tobacco 
grown  this  year  has  been  set  by  the 
USDA  at  53.8  cents  per  pound.  For 
the^  Connecticut  Havana  Seed  type 
it  is  48.8  cents,  and  for  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania  Havana  Seed  23.3 
cents. 


Still  Time  to  Plant 
Evergreens 

November  is  an  excellent  time  to 
set  out  hardy  shrubs,  including  ever¬ 
greens.  In  fact,  such  planting  can  be 
done  as  long  as  the  ground  remains 
open.  Evergreens  prefer  an  acid  soil 
as  a  rule;  and  if  your  soil  is  not 
naturally  acid,  it  can  be  made  so 
by  adding  peatmoss,  leafmold  or  oak 
leaves,  plus  a  litle  ammonium  sul¬ 
phate  if  necessary.  In  sections  where 
evergreens  grow  naturally,  smaller 
quantities  of  these  additions  will  be 
necessary. 

It  is  an  excellent  plan  to  first  set 
your  balled  plant  down  in  the  spot 
where  you  intend  to  plant  it,  to  make 
sure  it  will  look  well  there,  before 
digging  the  hole.  Bear  in  mind,  too, 
that  the  broadleaf  evergreens  — 
laurel,  rhododendrons  and  azaleas  — 
prefer  somewhat  sheltered  locations 
with  some  shade. 

Dig  the  holes  at  least  a  foot  deeper 
and  wider  than  the  root  ball.  In  the 
bottom  of  the  hole,  place  some  well- 
rotted  manure  or  peatmoss — the  lat¬ 
ter  being  especially  valuable  in  help¬ 
ing  to  start  root  growth — and  cover 
with  a  good  layer  of  topsoil.  Loosen 
the  burlap  but  leave  it  on  the  ball 
when  planting.  Fill  in  around  it  with 
plenty  of  good  topsoil  mixed  with 
humus,  tamping  well  under  and 
around  the  ball.  Soak  with  water 
until  the  soil  will  not  absorb  any 
more.  It  is  well  to  leave  a  slight  de¬ 
pression  around  the  plant  to  hold 
moisture.  Continue  to  water  up  to 
the  time  the  ground  freezes.  When 
finally  frozen,  add  a  mulch  of  oak 
leaves  or  pine  needles. 

For  homelike  effects,  use  ever¬ 
greens  that  are  more  or  less  informal 
in  their  habit  of  growth.  These  har¬ 
monize  with  one  another  instead  of 
standing  out  as  a  lot  of  individual 
specimens.  It  is  desirable  to  use  blue- 
foliaged  and  golden-foliaged  ever¬ 
greens  sparingly;  and  use  globe- 
shaped,  pyramidal  and  columnar 
types  in  groups.  It  is  also  important 
to  use  naturally  dwarf,  low-growing 
kinds  in  front  of  the  house — under 
windows  and  around  the  porch — un¬ 
less  you  want  to  spend  the  rest  of 
your  days  with  the  pruning  shears! 

As  for  sun,  most  evergreens  re¬ 
quire  at  least  a  half  day  of  it.  How¬ 
ever,  the  hemlocks,  yews,  winter- 
creeper  (euonymus)  and  Oregon 
holly-grape  will  grow  successfully  in 
considerable  shade.  Junipers  and 
pines  require  full  shade  to  grow  suc¬ 
cessfully.  All  evergreens  require 
good  drainage  and  do  not  thrive  in 
the  soil  of  larger  trees  because  of 
reduced  soil  moisture  as  well  as  re¬ 
duced  light. 

Then  there  is  the  matter  of  fertiliz¬ 
ing.  Apply  one-half  pound  of  com¬ 
plete  plant  food  per  square  yard  of 
ground  about  evergreens  during 
Spring  or  Fall.  If  the  soil  is  not 
sufficiently  acid  around  the  broad- 
leafs,  apply  two  to  four  pounds  of 
sulphur  per  square  yard  of  bed  in 
the  Fall. 

Do  necessary  pruning  in  late 
Spring  after  new  growth  has  started 
and  cut  so  that  some  green  needles 
are  left  on  stubs.  You  can  keep  pines 
and  spruces  dense  by  pruning  each 
Spring.  Cut  out  the  new  strong  cen¬ 
ter  growth  on  each  end  and  shorten 
the  side  growths  when  corrective 
shaping  is  needed.  Ethel  M.  Eaton 
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Hi,  Folks.  The  new  flock  of  chick¬ 
ens  is  laying  full  blast,  but  we  have 
had  a  hard  time  with  cannibalism.  At 
one  time,  the  yard  was  littered  with 
crates,  each  containing  an  injured 
hen.  Last  Spring,  our  feed  dealer  was 
over-stocked  with  baby  chicks,  so  he 
decided  to  raise  a  flock  himself,  and 
he  had  the  same  cannibalism  trouble. 
Trying  various  solutions,  he  finally 
solved  the  problem  by  coating  each 
injured  hen  with  pine  tar.  Now,  as 
soon  as  cannibalism  starts,  we  grab 
the  injured  hen  and  the  tar  brush; 
and  that  ends  it.  Some  of  the  newer 
drug  stores  never  heard  of  pine  tar. 
We  once  used  it  for  all  sorts  of 
things,  especially  for  a  horse  that 
had  sore  feet. 

All  Summer  long  I  had  reports  of 
drouth  in  the  South  and  West.  Calvin 
and  his  family  made  a  vacation  trip 
to  Colorado  and  reported  that  the 
whole  Wheat  Belt  was  dry  and  dusty. 
I  had  always  thought  that  Colorado 
was  mostly  mountains,  so  I  was  sur- 


Half  Past  Two 

My  little  boy, 

Who  is  half  past  two, 

Sucks  his  thumb 
And  chews  his  shoe. 

He  runs  and  jumps 
And  slides  the  stairs, 

Rumples  the  carpet, 

And  rides  the  chairs. 

You  wouldn’t  have  it, 

If  you  were  I? 

Well,  he’s  MY  little  boy, 
That’s  the  reason  why. 

Gladys  M.  Baker 


prised  to  learn  that  the  eastern  half 
is  so  level  that  it  is  very  much  in 
the  Wheat  Belt.  The  Corn  Belt,  on 
the  other  hand,  had  one  of  the  best 
growing  seasons  in  years.  There  were 
frequent  warm  rains,  and  the  corn 
remained  green  from  top  to  bottom 
without  firing.  There  is  a  tremendous 
corn  crop,  already  selling  from  30  to 
40  cents  per  bushel  less  than  it  did 
a  year  ago. 

A  man  wrote  to  me  recently  to  ask 
if  I  were  still  living.  If  he  could  see 
me  digging  out  a  huge  apple  tree 
with  grub  hoe  and  axe  and  convert¬ 
ing  it  to  firewood,  he  would  have  the 
answer.  Indeed  I  do  live,  and  I  work. 
I  must  confess,  however,  that  my 
bones  cannot  take  it  like  they  used 
to.  It  is  a  common  mistake  of  older 
men  to  brag  that  they  feel  just  as 
young  as  they  ever  were.  They  are 
just  whistling  to  keep  up  their  cour¬ 
age.  I  do  know,  though,  that  giving 
up  on  life  and  climbing  on  the  shelf 
is  a  mighty  poor  business.  Along  with 
that  wonderful  poet,  Robert  Frost,  I 
say  that  earth  is  the  right  place  for 
living,  and  it  is  much  better  to  be  on 
top  of  the  earth  than  in  it.  Anyway, 


Fall  is  the  best  time  of  the  year.  The 
worry  of  the  spring  rush,  the  hot 
work  of  Summer  are  over.  The  hay 
and  small  grains  are  harvested,  corn 
picking  is  about  finished,  and  the 
bulging  silos,  full  granaries,  and 
packed  storage  cellars  are  fitting  re¬ 
wards  for  the  year’s  toil. 

The  day  of  low-grade  fertilizer  is 
apparently  past.  When  Calvin  put  out 
a  field  of  wheat  this  year,  he  used 
12-12-12.  Corn  Belt  farmers  have 
learned  to  use  large  quantities  of 
ammonium  nitrate  on  the  field  before 
plowing.  The  average  yield  of  corn 
per  acre  has  jumped  from  35  bushels 
to  65  bushels  per  acre,  with  some 
fields  yielding  over  100  bushels. 

Out  this  way  many  home  owners 
put  a  rail  fence  around  their  entire 
plot  of  land,  not  the  old  snake  fence 
of  Grandpa’s  day,  but  a  two-  or  three- 
rail  fence  with  ends  mortised  into 
cedar  posts.  A  city  man  bought  a  par¬ 
cel  next  to  us  and  went  back  to  a 
piece  of  woods  that  joins  us  on  the 
south  side  to  make  rails  to  fence  his 
lot.  He  removed  the  bark  from  the 
rails  with  a  draw  shave  and  left  me 
a  huge  pile  of  wood  shavings  just 
right  for  starting  a  fire  in  the  wood 
burner. 

At  the  time  our  Constitution  was 
written,  there  was  no  real  public 
school  system,  and  there  is  not  one 
line  it  it  that  gives  the  Supreme 
Court  the  right  to  regulate  public 
schools.  Maintenance  of  a  public 
school  system  has  been  considered  a 
State’s  right  ever  since  we  became  a 
nation,  that  is,  up  to  the  last  two 
years.  At  the  time  of  the  Consti¬ 
tutional  Convention,  the  States  had 
bitter  memories  of  what  tyranny  a 
powerful  central  government  could 
show.  The  members  were  in  no  mood 
to  set  up  another  such  government; 
they  were  very  careful  to  guard 
States’  rights. 

At  the  close  they  put  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  paragraph:  “All  of  the  rights 
not  granted  to  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  shall  belong  to  the  states.”  No¬ 
where  in  the  Constitution  is  the 
federal  government  given  the  right 
to  regulate  public  schools.  Twice  be¬ 
fore,  appeals  were  made  to  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  to  rule  in  matters  re¬ 
garding  them,  and  in  both  instances 
it  ruled  the  public  school  education 
was  a  State’s  right  and  that  the 
federal  government  had  no  juris¬ 
diction.  Our  present  Supreme  Court 
has  adopted  another  viewpoint,  and 
it  is  responsible  for  the  trouble 
throughout  the  land.  I  am  concerned 
about  interpretation  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  where  no  interpretation  is  possi¬ 
ble  and  with  decisions  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  that  lead  us  more  and 
more  to  federal  control.  I  do  not  like 
bayonets.  The  Minute  Men  at  Lex¬ 
ington  fought  for  freedom,  not  for 
more  control  by  a  central  govern¬ 
ment. 

Well,  folks,  it  was  nice  to  come 
around  again  for  a  personal  visit  and 
to  ramble  a  bit.  “Shed  a  little  light, 
and  people  will  find  their  own  way.” 

Berrien  Co.,  Mich.  L.  B.  Reber 
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The  Electronic  Yard: 
where  freight  trains 
get  off  to  a  fast  start 

Freight  cars,  loaded  with  farm 
products,  pour  into  vast  yards 
and  are  electronically  weighed, 
routed,  and  assembled  into  new 
trains  bound  for  markets  all  over 
the  country. 


More  Railroad  Progress 
like  this  depends 
on  adequate  earnings 

Isn’t  this  common  sense  ? 

Improvements  such  as  the  electronic  freight  yard  cost  a  lot 
of  money  — money  which  the  complete lv  self-sustaining  rail¬ 
roads  must  supply  from  their  earnings.  When  railroads  are 
able  to  improve  their  services,  we  all  benefit.  And  railroads 
just  aren’t  earning  enough  money  these  days  to  put  into  oper¬ 
ation  all  the  improvements  they  have  developed,  as  fast  as 
they  would  like. 

Railroads  could  make  enough  money  to  do  more  of  these 
things,  for  they  are— by  far— our  most  efficient  system  of  mass 
transportation.  But  their  earning  power  is  hamstrung  by  out¬ 
dated  government  policies  that  favor  competing  forms  of 
transportation. 

As  a  result,  the  railroads’  earnings  are  reduced  —  and 
the  nation  loses  some  of  the  benefits  of  railroad  progress. 
In  your  interest— in  the  interest  of  every  American  family  — 
railroads  should  be  given  equal  opportunity  to  earn  an  ade¬ 
quate  return  on  their  investment.  Isn't  this  common  sense ? 


AMERICA  MOVES  AHEAD  WITH  THE  RAILROADS 


Association  of  American  Railroads, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


YOUR  BASIC  TRANSPORTATION 


November  16,  1957 
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fM  Gifts  for  Him 

HIGHEST  QUALITY 

ELECTRIC  TOOLS 


...gives  you  oil  these  advantages 

•  Cuts  2"  dressed  lumber. 

•  Ends  arm-aching  sawing. 

•  Rips,  crosscuts,  cuts  circles  and 
scrolls. 

•  Special  blades  cut  iron,  steel, 
plastics,  many  other  materials. 

It’s  rugged,  precision  built  and 
light-weight . . .  easy  to  use!  Longer 
blade  stroke  cuts  faster  and 
smoother.  With  rip  guide  and 
blade.  Only  $45.00* 


DRILLMASTER 
DRILL  KIT 

has  hundreds 
of  uses 

For  all  home 
repairs!  Kit 
contains  high¬ 
est  quality 
accessories.  You  can  drill,  sand, 
polish,  grind,  sharpen,  etc. 

$29.95*  to  $45.95* 

ELECTRIC 
SAW 

an  outstanding 
value 

Powerful  114 
HP  Sunbeam 
motor . . .  614" 
blade  cuts  2" 
dressed  lum¬ 
ber  easier . . . 
faster— even  45°  bevels.  Light¬ 
weight,  better  balanced,  easier 
handling.  Quick  fingertip  adjust¬ 
ment  for  depth  of  cut  and  angle. 
Only  $58.95*  and  $59.95* 

ORBITAL 
SANDER 

speeds  up 
sanding  jobs 

Light-weight, 
well  bal¬ 
anced  for  per¬ 
fect  control. 
Steady  uniform  action  saves  time 
—  gives  professional  finishes. 

Only  $39.50* 
GRINDER- 
SANDER. 
HONER 

most  practical 
grinder  made 

3  tools  in  one 
.  .  .  grinds, 
sands,  hones, 
sharpens,  de¬ 
burrs,  finishes — hundreds  of  uses. 
Powerful  Sunbeam  motor  gives  up 
to  14  HP.  Only  $49.95* 

’Suggested  Retail  or  Fair  Trade  prices.  Slightly  higher  in  Canada. 


Look  for  the  MARK  OF  QUALITY 


BEST  ELECTRIC  APPLIANCES  MADE 

Famous  for  Sunbeam  Mixmaster,  Shavemaster,  etc. 

Sunbeam  Corp  ,  Dept.  82,  Chicago  50,  III.  •  Con.  Toronto  18 
@S.C  ©’SUNBEAM-  ,  -ORILLMAST-R’  ,  ‘'MIXM ASTER”,  ’  SHAVEMASTER 


For  fine  flavor  and  good  body,  cider  should  be  a  blend  of  various  apple 
varieties.  After  chopping,  the  fruit  is  compressed  under  intense  iveight 

in  what  are  called  cheeses. 


The  Story  of  Cider 


1H  quality  apple  cider  is 
best  made  from  sound  and 
mature  apples  of  certain 
varieties.  For  fine  flavor,  a 
blend  of  several  different 
kinds,  each  with  different 
characteristics,  is  most  de¬ 
sirable.  Apple  maturity  for 
cider  making  is  midway  between 
apple  ripe  and  dessert  ripe;  it  is 
known  as  cider  ripe.  The  fruit  should 
be  of  full  size  and-  color,  with  good 
flavor  and  odor.  Suitable  apples  are 
commencing  to  soften,  but  they  are 
still  too  firm  to  eat  fresh.  These 
optimum  requirements  would  tend  to 
eliminate  the  practice  of  making 
cider  from  cull  apples.  Yet  that  is 
what  is  generally  followed  here  in 
the  United  States  to  utilize  poor 
apples. 

Technically,  cider  is  a  fermenta¬ 
tion  product  of  apple  juice  contain¬ 
ing  from  a  half  to  not  more  than 
eight  per  cent  alcohol.  In  America 
the  term,  cider,  is  used  more  loose¬ 
ly,  however,  to  include  fermented  as 
well  as  unfermented  fruit  juice.  The 
term,  apple  juice,  usually  indicates 
the  unfermented  product. 

During  fermentation,  sugars  in  the 
fruit  are  broken  down,  giving 
strength  to  the  cider  by  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  alcohol  and  sparkle  through 
the  formation  of  carbon  dioxide  gas. 
The  small  quantity  of  glycerine  pro¬ 
duced  in  fermentation  helps  to  give 
body  and  flavor.  Tannins  are  recog¬ 
nizable  by  the  bitter  taste  and  puck¬ 
ering  they  produce.  However,  they 
are  of  great  importance  in  coagulat¬ 
ing  albuminous  substances.  Tannins 
also  have  an  effect  in  conserving  a 
certain  portion  of  the  sugar  from  too 
rapid  fermentation,  thus  adding  to 
the  keeping  qualities  of  the  beverage. 

The  Group  of  Cider  Varieties 

American  commercial  varieties  are 
classified  as  to  their  cider-making 
ability  and  blending  characteristics 
as  follows: 

Sweet  Sub-acid  Group.  Most  of 
these  varieties  are  ideal  for  eating 
out-of-hand.  They  include  Baldwin, 
McIntosh,  Northwestern  Greening, 
Rome  Beauty  and  Stark.  When  pres¬ 
sed  at  the  proper  stage  of  maturity, 
these  apples  produce  juices  which 
are  sweet  and  of  good  flavor  but  lack 
acidity  and  tartness  of  highest  quali¬ 
ty  juice.  This  group  produces  the 
basic  stock  of  the  cider  maker. 

Mildly  Acid  to  Slightly  Tart  Group. 
These  include  Winesap,  Jonathan, 
Yellow  Newtown,  Stayman,  Northern 
Spy,  and  York.  The  varieties  by  them¬ 
selves  produce  excellent  unferment¬ 
ed  apple  juices  and  should  be  added 
to  the  subacid  varieties  for  blending 
at  the  proportion  of  five  to  20  per 
cent  of  the  total. 

Aromatic  Group.  This  group  is  of 
high  value  to  the  cider  maker  in  that 
it  possesses  fragrance,  aroma  and 
agreeable  flavor,  and  adds  much  to 
high  quality  juice.  Included  in  this 


group  are  Delicious,  Golden  Delici¬ 
ous,  McIntosh,  and  lesser  known  va¬ 
rieties  like  Bonum,  Sops  of  Wine, 
Roxbux-y,  Winter  Banana,  and  Lady. 
Five  to  10  per  cent  should  be  added 
to  the  basic  stock. 

Astringent  Group.  Most  American 
varieties  do  not  fall  into  this  group, 
and  for  this  reason,  the  tannin  pro¬ 
ducing  quality  of  American  juices  is 
generally  not  known.  Crab  apples  are 
best  suited  for  adding  the  tannin  or 
tang  and  zest  to  juice.  From  three 
to  five  per  cent  of  Florence,  Hibernal, 
Hyslop,  Martha,  and  other  crab  va¬ 
rieties  should  be  added  to  the  basic 
stock. 

Neutral  Group.  Varieties  in  this 
group  make  no  contribution  to  the 
juice  and,  in  many  cases,  lower  its 
quality.  They  include  Ben  David, 
Gano,  Missoui'i  Pippin,  Wolf  River, 
and  a  few  other  lesser  known  vai'ie- 
ties. 

Ideally,  blending  should  start  on 
an  experimental  basis  by  pressing 
fi’uits  of  the  sub-acid  or  basic  stock 
group  first.  To  this  should  be  added 
the  juice  of  the  most  tartly  acid  va¬ 
rieties,  using  small  samples  and 
mixing  in  several  pi'oportions  in 
glasses  to  determine  the  quality. 
Next,  the  juice  from  the  crab  apples 
or  astringent  group  should  be  added 
in  small  quantities.  Finally,  some 
juice  from  the  highly  flavored  aro¬ 
matics  should  be  added.  Once  the 
desii'ed  blend  has  been  formulated, 
the  recipe  can  be  written  down  and 
the  proper  pi’oportions  of  each  va¬ 
riety  mixed  and  pressed  as  a  unit. 
Underripe  apples  increase  acidity 
and  astringency,  while  over-ripe 
fruits  add  bulk  and  sweetness. 

For  maximum  yield  of  fi’uit  juice, 
the  apple  tissue  should  be  very 
thoroughly  disintegrated.  However, 


too  fine  a  milling  may  cause  bits  of 
the  fruit  to  enter  the  juice,  lowering 
its  quality.  Milling  is  the  breaking 
up  of  the  fruit  in  preparation  for 
juice  exti’action  in  a  press.  The  finer 
the  particles  of  the  fruit  the  easier 
it  is  to  extract  the  juice. 

In  juice  extraction,  the  rack  and 
cloth  press  is  most  generally  used. 

Pulp  is  placed  in  the  cloths  and 
spread  in  a  three-inch  layer.  Some 
cider  makers  feel  that  the  apples 
should  stand  for  a  period  of  time  fol¬ 
lowing  milling  in  order  to  release 
more  of  the  sugars  and  add  flavor. 
Pressure  is  between  100  to  250 
pounds  per  square  inch.  One  can 
expect  about  150  gallons  of  juice 
from  a  ton  of  fruit  in  a  single  press¬ 
ing. 

Color  and  Clarification 

The  natural  color  of  apple  juice 
can  be  retained  by  adding  ascorbic 
acid  during  milling.  However,  acid 
vai'ieties  added  to  those  of  high  tan¬ 
ning  content  will  tend  to  prevent  the 
oxidation  of  the  tannins  which  dark¬ 
en  the  juice.  Further,  treating  the 
apples  with  sulphur  dioxide  after 
milling  before  pressing,  or  ti’eating 
the  juice  after  pressing  will  produce 
light  colored  juice.  In  some  cases 
apple  juice  is  clarified.  This  is  most 
commonly  done  by  adding  pectinol 
to  the  juice  and  allowing  it  to  set 
for  a  few  hours  to  several  days  until 
clear.  Even  allowing  the  juice  to  set 
for  a  time  will  help  to  clarify  it.  The 
cleared  juice  is  then  siphoned  off.  A 
heat  treatment  of  180  degi’ees 
Fahrenheit  for  about  20  seconds,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  rapid  cooling,  has  been 
successful  in  clarifying,  too. 

Apple  juice  can  be  preserved  by 
heating,  freezing,  and  adding  chemi¬ 
cals.  A  tenth  of  a  per  cent  of  sodium 
benzoate  is  used  quite  extensively  to 
preserve  unpasteurized  juice.  Be¬ 
cause  many  cider  or  juice  consumers 
object  to  sodium  benzoate,  pasteui’- 
ized  apple  juice  is  increasing  in  popu¬ 
larity. 

Cider,  the  fermented  apple  juice, 
is  made  by  allowing  the  fresh  juice 
to  fei’ment.  Many  cider  makers  con¬ 
sider  this  to  be  the  most  difficult 
step.  The  juice  is  placed  in  lai’ge 
wooden  kegs  with  various  yeasts, 
natural  or  controlled,  at  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  about  65  degrees  Fahrenheit. 
These  are  sometimes  sealed  from  out¬ 
side  air,  which  may  contain  undesir¬ 
able  bacteria,  yeasts  and  molds, 
through  specially  constructed  liquid 
traps  which  allow  gases  to  escape 
from  the  kegs  but  only  pui’e  air  ad¬ 
mitted.  After  the  first  fermentation, 
the  liquid  is  drawn  into  new  vats 
where  a  second  aging  and  fei’menta- 
tion  take  place.  Following  the  second 
fermentation,  the  juice  is  drawn  and 
placed  into  bottles.  Further  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  yeast  can  be  stopped  by 
pasteurization  at  any  point  along  the 
line  during  the  fermentation  process. 

L.  D.  Tukey 


QUANTITIES  OF  FOODS  ONE  HOUR 
OF  FACTORY  LABOR  WILL  BUY 


BREAD 

STEAK 

MILK  * 

BUTTER 

BACON 

EGGS 


C5> 


POTATOES^) 
ORANGES 


11.0  loaves 
-yr—- '  10.6  loaves 

,-r .  o.O  looves 

•-*  ‘  6.4  loaves 


2.2  lb. 
.  2.1  lb, 
1.8  lb. 
1.2  lb. 


1956. 
1955  CM 
1939-qi 
1929^ 


2 Z 


2.7  lb. 
2.7  lb. 
n.9  lb. 

1.0  lb. 

■  3.5  lb. 
2.9  lb. 


V///7//////A  lo'i  pint, 

;  ~  j i ;  .I  7,8  pints 


16.4  pints 
16.2  pints 


^  2.0  lb. 

^  1.3  lb. 

3.3  do*. 
3.1  doz. 

2.0  doz. 


mmmm  28.6  lb  . 

gggBSSggggtfataaissfia 

25.3  lb.  33.6  Ijb. 


*FR£SH  DELIVERED 

1956  QUANTITIES  BASED  ON  11  MONTHS  DATA,  LENGTH  OF  BARS  ON  POUND  BASIS 
U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG.  99-57  (  1  )  AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 


This  latest  USDA  bar  graph  highlights  the  disparity  between  food  prices 
and  consumer  purchasing  power.  Note  that  the  average  wage  can  buy  more 
of  every  essential  food  today  than  it  could  in  1929  or  1939. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


To  Prevent  Paint  from 

Peeling 

What  can  be  done  to  prevent  paint 
from  peeling  on  our  house?  The 
house  is  insulated,  the  cellar  is  damp, 
and  I  understand  that  dampness  is 
the  cause  of  the  peeling  paint.  Would 
it  do  any  good  to  paint  it  first  with 
aluminum  paint?  m.  d.  c. 

Vermont 

Moisture  behind  paint  will  cause  it 
to  peel.  Your  first  step,  therefore,  is 
to  provide  adequate  ventilation  in 
the  cellar  and  stud  spaces.  Conditions 
in  the  cellar  can  be  improved  by 
cross-ventilation.  If  this  is  not  possi¬ 
ble,  a  fan  on  the  cellar  floor  facing 
toward  an  open  window  will  help 
considerably.  Sumps  should  be  cov¬ 
ered  and  other  sources  of  moisture 
removed  if  possible.  Vent  the  stud 
spaces  by  inserting  siding  vents — 
small  aluminum  or  plastic  vents  ob¬ 
tainable  at  paint  stores  —  at  the 
bottom  and  top  of  each  stud  space. 

If  the  insulation  in  the  side  walls 
does  not  have  a  vapor  seal,  two  coats 
of  good  quality  oil  paint,  or  alumin¬ 
um  paint,  on  all  exposed  walls  will 
greatly  reduce  condensation  in  the 
stud  spaces  by  blocking  the  passage 
of  moisture  vapor  from  the  warm 
rooms  to  the  stud  spaces. 

Be  sure  the  attic  is  well  ventilated 
in  Winter  as  well  as  in  Summer  to 
prevent  paint  troubles  on  gable 
siding  and  the  cornices. 

When  repainting,  remove  all  the 
old  paint  that  is  loose  or  peeling; 
burn  it  off  if  necessary.  Use  a  good 
quality  paint  and  apply  it  only  when 
the  surfaces  are  thoroughly  dry. 
Painting  in  misty,  foggy  conditions 
such  as  one  finds  during  early  morn¬ 
ing  or  prior  to  dusk  are  the  cause 
of  many  paint  failures. 

Wire  Size  for  Pump  Motor 

I  have  a  spring  of  water  about 
1,000  feet  from  the  house.  My  well 
is  dry  and  I  wish  to  put  an  electric 
pump  at  the  spring.  My  problem  is 
what  kind  of  wire  should  I  use  for 
a  110-volt  electric  line.  Electric  motor 
size  is  Vi  h.  p.  w.  e. 

Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  type  of  wire  for  connecting  a 
Vi  h.  p.  motor  will  depend  upon  the 
method  of  installation.  If  the  wires 
are  to  be  suspended  from  poles,  they 
should  have  weatherproof  insulation, 
and  should  be  large  enough  to  pro¬ 
vide  mechanical  strength. 

For  underground  installation, 
wires  with  special  insulation  for 
underground  use  are  required.  Any 
electrical  supplier  carries  these  types 
in  stock  or  can  get  them  on  very 
short  notice. 

Because  of  the  distance  of  the 
motor  from  the  house,  the  wire 
should  be  no  smaller  than  number  12 
in  order  to  keep  the  motor  voltage 
at  proper  value.  Size  10  wire  would 
even  be  better  for  this  reason,  and 
is  recommended  instead  of  number 
12  wire  even  though  it  is  more  ex¬ 
pensive.  p.  n. 


Well  Drilling  Costs 

In  these  days  of  high  costs  I’d  be 
thankful  if  you  could  give  me  the 
price  by  foot  at  which  a  well  can  be 
drilled.  Many  years  ago  the  price  was 
$1.50  a  foot;  of  course  it  is  much 
higher  now.  a.  a.  f. 

New  York 

You  ought  to  estimate  a  cost  of 
around  $5.00  a  foot  unless  you  have 
to  go  vei’y  deep.  It  is  indeed  difficult 
to  adjust  our  sense  of  values  to  the 
cost  of  everything  nowadays,  particu¬ 
larly  when  we  compare  them  with 
costs  of  10  to  20  years  ago.  This  is 
particularly  true  with  respect  to  high¬ 
ly  specialized  services  such  as  well 
drilling,  plumbing,  carpentry,  ma¬ 
sonry,  etc.  The  fact  that  the  cost 
per  foot  to  drill  a  well  has  increased 


three-fold  in  the  past  25  years  does 
not  mean  the  well-driller’s  net  in¬ 
come  has  gone  up  to  the  same  ex¬ 
tent.  He  does  not  have  the  benefits 
of  mass  production  or  automation  in 
his  operations,  and  still  has  to  de¬ 
pend  on  his  own  skills  and  good 
management  to  stay  in  competition. 
It  is  true  these  facts  provide  little 
consolation  to  one  who  must  pay 
for  these  services  when  they  are  bad¬ 
ly  needed,  but  they  do  explain,  in 
part,  the  problems  we  all  face. 

Consult  at  least  three  highly  repu¬ 
table  well-drillers  who  operate  in 
your  area  and  obtain  estimates.  They 
will  give  you  full  value  for  your 
money,  will  stand  back  of  their  work, 
and  will  put  it  in  writing.  A  safe 
water  supply  is  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  parts  of  our  everyday  lives. 
It  is  a  poor  investment  to  buy  at  at 
cut-rate  prices. 


Sawdust  Is  No  Insulator 

Should  I  use  dry  sawdust  or  shav¬ 
ings  for  insulation  in  my  attic  be¬ 
tween  the  ceiling  joists?  Part  of  it 
has  no  floor  and  the  other  part  has 
only  loose  boards  laid  on  top.  What 
are  the  disadvantages  of  this  insula¬ 
tion  as  compared  to  Vermiculite  or 
rock-wool?  e.  f. 

Pennsylvania 

Sawdust  should  not  be  used  for 
insulation.  It  is  a  fire  hazard,  har¬ 
bors  vermin  and  absorbs  moisture 
readily.  When  it  becomes  wet,  it 
settles,  becomes  more  dense  and 
therefore  loses  much  of  its  insulating 
properties. 

Use  an  inorganic  material  such  as 
mica  pellets  (Vermiculite),  rock 
wool  or  glass  wool.  However,  it  is  im¬ 
portant  that  there  is  adequate  venti¬ 
lation  to  carry  off  moisture  vapor  in 
the  attic,  or  in  the  stud  spaces  if 
the  insulation  is  placed  in  the  side 
walls. 


How  to  Solve  Water  Pressure 
Problem 

I  read  an  article  in  your  Farm 
Work  Shop  column  about  “Need  for 
Water  Pressure.”  So  I  want  to  tell 
you  that  we  had  the  same  problem 
here  and  this  is  what  we  did. 

We  built  a  cement  reservoir 
around  our  spring;  it  is  approxi¬ 
mately  four  feet  square  and  four 
feet  high.  At  the  house  in  the  cellar 
we  have  a  Homart  piston-type  pres¬ 
sure  pump  and  we  have  all  kinds  of 
pressure  for  the  house  and  drinking 
cups  and  everything  it  the  barn.  I 
don’t  know  how  a  jet  pump  would 
work  but  I  do  know  the  piston-type 
pump  will  work  when  the  water  will 
flow  in  with  out  anything. 

Everyone  told  us  that  no  kind  of 
pump  would  work  with  the  water 
able  to  run  in  by  itself,  but  we  tried 
it  anyway  and  I  can  assure  you,  if 
you  put  in  this  type  of  pump,  you 
will  have  all  the  pressure  you  need. 

Maine  o.  k.  b. 


BETTER  TO  8E  SAFE 


This  sad  farw,er  showed  poor  sense: 

Wore  no  gloves  to  fix  his  fence. 
Fence  was  rusty;  scratched  himself; 
Infection's  slapped  him  on  the 
shelf!  Graham  Hunter 


SILO 


H 


with 

DUR-A-COTE 

interior  finish 

It’s  the  greatest 
silo  improvement 
in  40  years  .  .  * 
here’s  why  -  - 

HARD,  DURABLE  seals  all  pores  and 
joints  in  silo  wall,  won’t  shrink. 

WON’T  CRACK,  CHIP  or  PEEL 

unaffected  by  heavy  blows  or  scraping 
from  fork  or  unloader. 

AIR-TIGHT  promotes  fermentation, 
prevents  spoilage. 

MOISTURE-PROOF  seals  out 
weather,  keeps  nutritious  juices  in. 

ACID  RESISTANT  unaffected  by  cor¬ 
rosive  silage  acids. 

Now  you  can  feed  even  better, 
more  nutritious  silage  with  the 
great,  new  Marietta  Harvest 
King  silo.  Its  new,  field -proved 
inside  finish  guarantees  you  better 
silage  and  lower  feeding  costs. 
Look  into  it  now,  Marietta’s 
quality  and  efficient  labor  saving 
features  will  make  your  farming 
easier,  more  profitable  in  1958. 

BIG  DISCOUNT  for  early  buyers. 
Order  now  for  delivery  in  1  958  and 
earn  liberal  discount  as  well  as 
assuring  construction  in  time  for 
spring  crops. 

Mail  this  NOW! 


The  MARIETTA  Concrete  Corp. 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  MARIETTA,  OHIO 

Baltimore  21,  Md.,  Charlotte  6,  N.  C., 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  Jamestown,  N.  V. 

Send  complete  details  on  the  Marietta 
Harvest  King  Silo  .  .  .  early  order  dis¬ 
count  and  easy  financing. 


Name 


Address 


City 


State 


There’s  a  Marietta  Silo  for  Eve|y  Farm. Need 


November  16,  1957 
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BADGER  NORTHLAND  INC. 

BOX  31.0EPT.R  KAUKAUNA,  WIS. 


ECONOMY  WITH  COMPLETE  COMFORT 


Nome 


Address 


City 


Stole 


A  BADGER  SILO  UNLOADER  will  get 
your  silags  down  for  you  with  the 
flick  of  a  switch;  handles  grass  and 
corn  silage,  frozen  or  unfrozen;  proven 
to  be  lighter,  faster  and  easier  to 
install. 

A  BADGER  BUNK  FEEDER  will  feed 
your  livestock  automatically.  You  can 
increase  your  herd  without  increasing 
your  labor.  It  distributes  the  silage 
evenly. 

Write  for  complete  literature 

and  nearest  distributor. 


RITEWAY 


COMPLETE  COMBUSTION 

HOME  FURNACE 

For  HOT  AIR,  STEAM, 
or  HOT  WATER. 

Write  for  free  literature 


EXTRA  CASH 

for  Christmas! 
See  Page  630 


ONE-PIECE  BARN 
VENTILATING 
FAN 

•  1 6"-20"-24"Blade  Sizes 

•  Shipped  Assembled 

•  Easily  Installed 

Model  SS  20E  •  Reasonably  Priced 

Keeps  your  barn  and  poultry  house  cool,  dry 
and  free  of  noxious  odors. 

ASK  YOUR  IMPLEMENT  DEALER  or 

send  today  for  complete  catalog _ 


AMERICAN  WAY  FARM  PRODUCTS 

(Div.  Emglo  Products  Corp.) 

116  DuPont  St.  Johnstown,  Pa. 


RITEWAY  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Box  6C  Harrisonburg,  Va. 


COWPOX* 

Ringworm 

Blu-Kote  dries  up  cowpox  le¬ 
sions,  controls  secondary  infec¬ 
tion*.  Promotes  clean,  rapid 
healing  ol  teat  sores,  skin 
sores,  abrasions.  Is  Germicidal 
and  Fungicidal.  It  stays  on, 
$1  at  drug  and  farm  stores  or  write: 
H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO.  •  MORRIS,  N.Y. 


PAINT  IT  ON 


Dr.  Naylor's 

BLU-KOTE 


ANTISEPTIC.  PROTECTIVE 
^  WOUND  ORISSIHC 


FREE  FOR 

ASTHMA 

It  you  suffer  asthma  attacks,  choke  and  wheeze,  find 
sleep  impossible  because  of  the  struggle  to  breathe.  .  . 
try  FRONTIER  ASTHMA  MEDICINE  now!  Get  im¬ 
mediate  blessed  relief  from  the  dreaded  symptoms  of 
bronichial  asthma.  Over  1,000,000  bottles  sold. 
FREE  TRIAL  bottle  by  return  mail.  You  pay 
nothing.  Send  name  and  address  now  to:  FRONTIER 
ASTHMA  CO.,  742- A  Frontier  Bldg.,  462  Niagara 
Street,  Buffalo  I,  N.  Y. 


m 

The 


First 


Thanksgiving 


BJEN  was  the  first  Thanks¬ 
giving?  When  Lincoln  pro¬ 
claimed  it  first  for  the  last 
Thursday  of  November  in 
1863?  Or,  later,  when  the 
South  celebrated  it  with 
|  the  rest  of  the  country? 
Or  was  it  when  the  Gover¬ 
nor  of  Plymouth  Plantation  pro¬ 
claimed  it  in  October  of  1621?  Some 
think  the  Pilgrims  harked  back  to 
the  11  Thanksgivings  they  had  seen 
celebrated  when  they  lived  in  exile 
at  Leyden,  Holland.  In  early  October 
the  near-starvation  siege  of  Leyden 
had  been  lifted  by  the  Spaniards. 
Some  say  the  English  Harvest-Home 
Festival  influenced  the  Pilgrims. 
Others  think  the  deeply  Bible-consci¬ 
ous  settlers  based  their  celebration 
on  the  Jewish  Feast  of  Tabernacles 
which  commemorated  each  October 
the  harvest  and  the  deliverance  of 
the  nation.  The  Pilgrims,  too,  thought 
they  had  been  delivered  and  that  the 
harvest  of  their  first  year  in  Ply¬ 
mouth  had  been  bountiful. 

The  Pilgrims  had  been  farmers  in 
England,  using  open-field  and  broad¬ 
cast  sowing.  Let  us  look  at  their  farm¬ 
ing  record  for  1621  at  Plymouth: 

The  Mayflower  carried  no  animals 
except  a  couple  of  dogs,  no  plows, 
no  carts — and  certainly  none  of  the 
many  pieces  of  furniture  that  the 
museums  claim.  For  the  latter,  a  fleet 
of  Mayflowers  would  be  required. 
They  did  have  hoes  or  mattocks,  of 
course,  with  axes,  saws,  guns,  and 
plenty  of  ammunition. 

Mourt’s  Relation,  probably  written 
by  William  Bradford  and  Edward 
Winslow,  both  of  whom  were  later 
Plymouth  governors,  reports  on  a 
scouting  mission  of  Nov.  16,  1620: 
“We  came  into  a  deep  valley,  full 
of  brush,  and  long  grass,  and  found 
springs  of  fresh  water  [now  known 
as  the  Plymouth  Spring]  and  sat  us 
down  and  drank  our  first  New  Eng¬ 
land  water  with  as  much  delight  as 
ever  we  drank  drink  in  our  lives. 
[This  is  remarkable  praise,  since 
water,  used  inside  or  out,  was  not 
in  that  era  regarded  as  healthful  ex¬ 
cept  for  washing  clothes.]  From 
thence  we  went  on  and  found  much 
plain  ground,  about  50  acres,  fit  for 
the  plow  and  some  signs  where  the 
Indians  had  formerly  planted  their 
corn.” 

And  Mourt  continues:  “We  went  on 


R.  C.  Baur 


The  Pilgrims’  placement  of  three 
alewives,  heads  in,  in  each  hill  of 
corn  was  in  part  responsible  for  the 
first  Thanksgiving  feast. 


On  October  15,  1957,  Thanksgiving 
Day  was  celebrated  aboard  May¬ 
flower  II  in  New  York  harbor  to 
commemorate  the  date  included  in 
the  Pilgrims’  original  Thanksgiving 
feast  of  1621. 


further  and  found  new  stubble,  of 
which  they  had  gotten  corn  this 
year.  .  .there  was  also  a  heap  of 
sand,  and  in  it  we  found.  .  .a  fine 
great  new  basket  full  of  very  fair 
corn  of  this  year,  with  some  36  good¬ 
ly  ears  of  corn,  some  yellow,  and 
some  red,  and  others  mixed  with 
blue;  the  basket  held  about  three  or 
four  bushel.  We  delivered  our  corn 
into  the  store,  to  be  kept  for  seed, 
for  we  knew  not  how  to  come  by  any 
.  .  .purposing  as  soon  as  we  could 
meet  with  any  of  the  inhabitants  of 
that  place,  to  make  them  large  satis¬ 
faction.”  And  on  November  29:  “We 
marched  to  the  place  where  we  had 
the  corn  and  dug  a  little  further  off 
and  found  more  corn,  viz.,  two  or 
three  baskets  full  of  Indian  wheat, 
and  a  bag  of  beans,  with  a  good 
many  of  fair  wheat-ears.  .  .so  we 
had  in  all  about  10  bushels  of  corn, 
which  will  serve  us  sufficiently  for 
seed.” 

On  March  7,  1621,  it  was  recorded: 
“This  day  some  garden  seeds  were 
sown.” 

Early  in  June  on  their  visit  to  King 
Massasoit  they  wrote  thus:  “Our 
Governor  requested  one  favor  of 
him,  that  he  would  exchange  some  of 
their  corn  for  seed  with  us,  that  we 
might  make  trial  which  best  agreed 
with  the  soil  where  we  live.”  This 
was  in  addition  to  the  November- 
discovered  store  for  which  they  gave 
“full  satisfaction”  to  the  Pamet  In¬ 
dians. 

Governor  Bradford  wrote:  “They 
began  to  plant  their  corn,  in  which 
service  Squanto  stood  them  in  great 
stead,  showing  them  both  the  man¬ 
ner  how  to  set  it  and,  after,  how  to 
dress  and  tend  it.  Also,  he  told  them 
except  they  got  fish  and  set  with  it 
(in  these  old  grounds),  it  would 
come  to  nothing. 

“And  he  showed  them  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  April  they  should  have  store 
enough  (of  fish)  come  up  the  brook, 
and  taught  them  how  to  take  it,  and 
where  to  get  other  provisions  neces¬ 
sary  for  them,  all  of  which  they 
found  true  by  trial  and  experience. 
[Squanto,  the  Pilgrims  often  said, 
was  “a  special  instrument  sent  of 
God  for  their  good  beyond  their  ex¬ 
pectation.”] 

“Some  English  seed  they  sowed,  as 
wheat  and  peas.  But  it  came  not  to 
good,  either  by  the  badness  of  the 
seed,  or  lateness  of  the  season,  or 
both,  or  some  other  defect.” 

Tradition  is  that  three  alewives 
were  placed  spokewise,  heads  pointed 
in,  for  every  hill.  Guard  was  posted 
for  weeks,  24  hours  a  day  to  keep 
the  wolves  from  digging  up  the  fish, 
fish. 

Morton  wrote  in  New  England 
Canaan:  “An  acre  dressed  with  ale¬ 
wives  will  yield  as  much  corn  as 
three  acres  without  fish.”  Winslow 
recorded:  “Our  corn  did  prove  well, 
and  God  be  praised,  we  had  a  good 
increase  of  Indian  corn,  and  our 
barley  indifferent  good,  but  our  peas 
not  worth  the  gathering.”  Governor 
Bradford  wrote:  “They  began  to 
gather  in  the  small  harvest  and  to 
fit  up  their  houses  against  Winter. 
For  as  some  were  thus  employed  in 
affairs  abroad,  others  were  exercised 


in  fishing  about  cod,  bass  and  other 
fish,  of  which  they  tooit  good  store, 
of  which  every  family  had  their  por¬ 
tion. 

Winslow  then  reported:  “Our  har¬ 
vest  being  gotten  in,  our  Governor 
(Bradford)  sent  four  men  out  fowl¬ 
ing  so  that  we  might,  after  a  more 
special  manner,  rejoice  together 
after  we  had  gathered  the  fruit  of 
our  labors.  These  four,  in  one  day, 
killed  as  much  fowl  as,  with  a  little 
help  besides,  served  the  company  al¬ 
most  a  week,  at  which  time,  among 
other  recreations,  we  exercised  our 
arms,  many  of  the  Indians  coming 
among  us. 

“And  among  the  rest,  their  great¬ 
est  king,  Massasoit,  with  some  90 
men,  whom,  for  three  days,  we  enter¬ 
tained  and  feasted.  And  they  went 
out  and  killed  five  deer,  which  they 
brought  to  the  Plantation,  and  be¬ 
stowed  on  our  Governor  and  upon 
the  Captain  (Standish)  and  others.” 

This  Thanksgiving  of  October,  1621. 
with  over  140  present,  was  more  of 
a  barbecue  than  a  dinner.  But  think 
what  the  10  women  had  to  do.  To  be 
sure,  there  was  no  pumpkin  pie,  since 
pie  was  not  an  Elizabethan  dish,  and 
cranberries  were  not  yet  used  from 
the  nearby  bogs.  But  they  had  “sallet 
herbs”  (salad  greens  dressed  with 
salt),  and  wine,  both  white  and  red, 
“very  sweet  and  strong,”  from  wild 
grapes. 

The  celebration  was  so  well  liked 
that  the  Pilgrims  repeated  it  pretty 
regularly  for  generations.  It  must  be 
said,  however,  they  had  terrifically 
great  disappointments  many  times. 

In  1623,  the  Pilgrims  had  finally 
become  masters  of  the  art  of  raising 
corn.  By  then,  too,  they  were  also 
making  clapboards  and  trading  bea¬ 
ver  for  exports.  But  their  greatest 
achievements  were  a  democratic 
church  and  political  government  so 
that  Bradford  could  well  say:  “Thus 
out  of  small  beginnings  greater 
things  have  been  produced  by  His 
hand  that  made  all  things  of  nothing, 
and  gives  being  to  all  things  that  are; 
and  as  one  small  candle  may  light 
a  thousand,  so  the  light  here  kindled 
hath  shone  to  many,  yea  in  some  sort 
to  our  whole  nation;  let  the  glorious 
name  of  Jehovah  have  all  the  praise.” 

William  R.  Foster 


BUSINESS  BITS 


Film  on  Chain  Saws  —  An  inter¬ 
esting  new  16-mm.  film  on  chain 
saw  operation  has  been  released  by 
the  Homelite  Division  of  Textron, 
Inc.  Showing  the  various  methods  by 
which  power  saws  can  increase  pro¬ 
duction  in  northeast  woodland  oper¬ 
ations,  it  also  portrays  the  best — and 
safest — way  to  use  the  saws.  Mainte¬ 
nance  is  also  shown  and  discussed. 
This  sound  film  should  be  highly 
suitable  for  projection  before  any 
farm  or  rural  group  with  an  interest 
in  lumber,  pulpwood  and  fuel.  It  is 
available  for  showing  without  cost 
from  Farm  Film  Foundation,  1731 
Eye  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 


Feather  Films  —  The  new  sound 
motion  picture,  “Let’s  Barbecue 
Chicken”,  is  now  available  for 
showing  to  schools,  clubs  and  farm¬ 
ers’  organizations.  A  how-to-do-it  film 
on  the  cooking  of  chicken,  it  was 
made  by  Purdue  University  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Poultry  and  Egg 
National  Board.  The  movie  is  ob¬ 
tainable  upon  request  to  PENB,  Will¬ 
oughby  Tower,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Pulpwood  Production — Caterpillar 
Tractor  Co.,  has  published  a  sugges¬ 
tive  little  folder  on  “Planned  Pulp- 
wood  Production”  that  should  be  food 
for  thought  and  action  by  woodsmen 
and  farmers.  It  is  available  without 
charge  upon  request  to  the  Cater¬ 
pillar  Tractor  Co.,  Peoria,  Ill. 
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On-Farm  Slaughtering 


(Continued  from  Page  611) 

water  will  not  loosen  the  hair  and 
scurf  satisfactorily.  Some  folks  like 
to  use  rosin,  wood  ashes,  soft  soap 
or  a  commercial  preparation  in  the 
water,  but  actually  the  water  tem¬ 
perature  is  the  critical  factor.  After 
four  to  five  minutes  of  rotating  the 
hog  in  the  water,  the  hair  should 
be  easily  removable  about  the  jowl 
and  legs;  this  is  an  indication  that 
the  hog  is  ready  to  scrape  with  the 
candlestick  or  bell  scraper.  After  the 
hog  is  removed  from  the  tank,  this 
scraper  is  used  at  a  bit  of  an  angle 
and  is  drawn  toward  the  user;  the 
toe  nails  and  dewclaw  nails  should  be 
snapped  or  pulled  off  at  this  time 
also.  After  the  hair  and  scurf  are 
removed,  the  tendons  on  the  rear  of 
the  hind  legs  ai'e  raised  for  insertion 
of  the  gambrel  stick,  and  the  hog  is 
hoisted.  Shave  the  carcass  with  a 
sharp  knife  to  remove  any  hair 
missed  in  scraping. 

The  bung  is  now  circled  with  the 
knife  and  dropped  into  the  body 
cavity.  Then,  open  the  midline,  tak¬ 
ing  care  to  avoid  puncturing  the 
visceral  organs;  insert  the  hand  with¬ 
in  the  open  cavity  and  grasp  the 
knife,  point  outward,  to  run  down 
the  midline  easily.  Another  method 
is  to  insert  two  fingers  and  carefully 
draw  the  knife  down  the  midline  a 
little  ahead  of  and  between  them. 
Both  methods  help  hold  back  the 
viscera.  On  completion  of  this  long 
cut,  the  internal  organs  are  readily 
removed.  Save  the  caul  or  web  fat 
from  around  the  stomach  if  you  want 
to  render  your  own  lard.  Be  sure 
not  to  tear  out  the  kidneys  when  re¬ 
moving  the  viscera.  Loosen  the  liver 
with  the  hands  and  cut  away  from 
the  backbone;  pinch  off  the  gall 
bladder  without  spilling  bile.  Split 
the  aitch  bone,  following  the  natural 
seam  to  protect  the  hams.  Next,  cut 
along  the  red  and  white  line  of  the 
diaphragm,  saw  or  split  the  sternum 
and  remove  the  contents  of  the  pluck, 
i.  e.,  the  heart,  lungs,  esophagus  and 
trachea.  Remove  the  heart  from  its 
sack  and  salvage  the  tongue  from  the 
mouth. 

Then  split  the  carcass  by  sawing 
down  the  center  of  the  backbone. 
The  head  may  be  left  on  shipper 
style  or  be  removed  at  the  Atlas 
joint  with  the  jowl  left  on  packer 
style.  Splitting  the  carcass  by  saw¬ 
ing  on  each  side  of  the  backbone 
makes  it  farmer  style.  Wash  the  pork 
carcass  thoroughly  both  inside  and 
out;  trim  off  any  tags  and  blood 
spots.  Then  loosen  or  remove  the  leaf 
fat  that  covers  the  inside  of  the  car¬ 
cass  so  as  to  speed  refrigeration  and 
aid  its  removal  at  time  of  cutting.  If 
an  incomplete  job  of  dehairing  and  i 
shaving  was  done  previously,  then  a 
blow  torch  may  well  be  used  now  to 
singe  the  remaining  hair  from  the 
carcass.  White  gasoline  in  a  blow 
torch  does  not  char  as  readily  as 
conventional  gasoline.  Rinse  the  car¬ 
cass  again  and  refrigerate  it  imme¬ 
diately.  Pork  carcasses  usually  hang 
only  36  to  48  hours  before  being  cut 
into  primal  and  fabricated  cuts;  age¬ 
ing  is  not  necessary.  In  fact,  even 
under  controlled  refrigeration,  pork 
should  not  hang  over  one  week;  it 
spoils  readily,  especially  hams  and 


When  the  air  takes  on  its  annual 
winter  nip,  tractor  driving  can  he 
uncomfortably  cold.  Such  heat  col¬ 
lectors  as  this  keep  the  operator 
warm  and  able  to  ivork. 


picnics.  Be  prepared  to  cut  the  pork 
carcass  and  preserve  or  cure  it  with¬ 
in  the  next  few  days. 

Handling  the  Lambs  at  Slaughter 

Satisfied  that  your  lamb  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  covered  to  good  grade  or  con¬ 
dition,  take  him  off-feed  for  the  cus¬ 
tomary  24  hours  and  prepare  slaugh¬ 
ter  facilities.  Generally  an  elevated 
rack  or  trough  is  used  to  lay  the 
lamb  in  for  sticking  and  pelting  out. 

The  lamb  may  be  laid  on  its  side 
and  the  legs  tied,  if  preferi’ed;  or 
one  knee  placed  over  the  lamb  will 
hold  it  in  position.  Insert  the  knife 
just  below  the  arch  of  the  jaw,  stick 
it,  breaking  the  neck  at  the  same 
time  to  stun.  If  one  chooses,  he  can 
stun  the  lamb  earlier  by  tapping  it 
with  a  hammer  or  pipe  over  the  poll. 
After  sticking,  open  the  pelt  down 
the  back  of  the  hind  legs  and  the 


front  of  the  forelegs,  removing  the 
feet  at  the  breakjoint,  the  waffle-like 
prominence  just  above  the  pastern. 
Continue  the  cut  with  the  knife  down 
to  the  stick  on  the  front  and  to  with¬ 
in  four  inches  of  the  bung  on  the 
hind  leg.  Pull  the  pelt  over  the 
brisket  and  udder  or  cod.  With  thor¬ 
oughly  washed  hand,  fist  the  pelt 
away  from  the  carcass  by  leading 
with  the  thumb.  Do  not  change  hands 
in  this  process  unless  you  thoroughly 
wash  them  again;  it  may  impart  a 
flavor  or  soil  the  carcass.  Fist  the 
pelt  entirely  over  the  underline  from 
both  directions.  Be  careful  not  to  rip 
the  flanks. 

Then  tie  the  hind  legs  together 
and,  by  inserting  the  arm  from  the 
brisket,  reach  through  the  pelt  and 
grasp  the  diagonally  opposite  hind 
leg  to  lift  the  lamb  up  and  hang  it 
on  a  hook  of  convenient  working 
height.  Cut  the  pelt  completely  down 
the  midline  and  continue  fisting  it  up 
over  the  rear  flanks  and  legs  and 


down  over  the  fore  flank  and  legs. 
Now  cut  the  pelt  away  over  the  dock 
and  ease  it  down  the  back,  maintain¬ 
ing  the  thin  membrane  or  fell  over 
the  carcass.  Remove  the  pelt,  salting 
it  lightly  before  rolling  it  up  and  tie- 
ing  with  paper  twine. 

Then  open  the  peritoneum  in  front 
of  the  cod  or  udder  and  insert  the 
fingers  or  the  hand  and  open  the 
lamb  down  the  midline,  removing  the 
viscera  at  the  completion  of  the  cut. 
Take  care  to  leave  the  kidneys  in¬ 
tact  in  the  carcass;  remove  the  gall 
bladder  from  the  liver.  Cut  the  dia¬ 
phragm  along  the  red  and  white  line 
and  remove  the  pluck.  The  sternum 
can  be  split  at  this  time,  too,  but 
the  aitch  bone  is  generally  not  split 
in  lambs.  Remove  the  head  at  the 
Atlas  joint  and  salvage  the  tongue. 
Wash  and  trim  the  carcass,  chilling 
it  immediately.  Front  legs  are  usu¬ 
ally  skewered  or  trussed  back  onto 
the  trotter  or  forearm  to  plump  the 
shoulder  and  present  a  neat  carcass. 


To  keep  America  strong  every  working 
farmer  must  produce  enough  to  feed  nineteen 
other  Americans  every  day!  America’s  fast 
growing  economy  and  changing  population 
has  placed  a  tremendous  challenge  before  the 
farmer  of  today.  In  the  past  fifteen  years 
alone,  farm  production  has  had  to  increase 
almost  30%  .  .  .  and  the  efficiency  of  the 
farmer  ...  in  terms  of  production  per 
man-hour  .  .  .  has  had  to  jump  almost  80% ! 

Red  Rose  Guaranteed  Feeds  .  .  .  through  constant 
research  and  scientific  development;  through  better 
and  more  productive  feeds  .  .  .  have  helped  America’s 
farmers  meet  this  challenge.  Because  of  better  feeds 
it  now  takes  only  8!4  weeks  to  raise  a  broiler.  Previ¬ 
ously,  it  took  12.  Because  of  better  breeding  and  farm 
management,  plus  better  feeds  and  feeding  methods, 
farmers  in  the  Red  Rose  area  now  raise  and  market 
13  million  more  hogs  than  they  were  able  to  raise 
only  seven  years  ago. 


There  is  a  Red  Rose  Guaranteed 
Feed  .  .  .  for  every  farm  need 

Beef  Cattle  '  Dairy  Cattle  Goats  Pigs 

Broilers  Dogs  Hogs  Rabbits 

Calves  Ducks  Horses  Sheep 

Chicks  Geese  Layers  Turkeys 


Helping 


Feed  19  People 
is  Our  Job. . . 


Red  Rose’s  scientific  laboratories.  Research  Center, 
Experimental  Farms  continuing,  never  ceasing  search 
for  better  and  more  profitable  feeds  has  played  an 
important  part  in  helping  America’s  farmers  meet 
the  demands  of  the  nation.  Helping  to  feed  America  is 
your  job.  Helping  you  to  do  it  more  profitably  is  our 
job.  To  meet  your  needs,  Red  Rose  produces  a  com¬ 
plete  line  of  scientifically  developed  feeds.  Your  Red 
Rose  dealer  will  be  glad  to  show  you  how  they  can 
help  you.  See  him  today. 


\ 


Red 


I 


Distributors  from  Maine  to  Florida ;  Ohio  to  the  Atlantic 


GUARANTEED  FEEDS 


JOHN  W. 


ESTABLISHED  1842 


A  SONS 


LANCASTER,  PA.  •  YORK.  PA.  •  CIRCLEVILIE,  OHIO 
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"A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  In  this  paper  Is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  ol 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler.  Irrespon¬ 
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such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  Identify  It,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Thanksgiving 

IT  was  after  only  a  “fair  crop”  harvest  that 
the  Pilgrim  fathers  set  aside  a  day  of 
Thanksgiving.  But  they  invited  their  Indian 
neighbors  to  the  feast  in  gratitude  perhaps  for 
the  insight  which  the  natives  gave  them  to¬ 
ward  living  in  the  new  and  rugged  land.  Times 
grew  better  and,  with  the  passing  of  years,  the 
tradition  of  Thanksgiving  was  forgotten.  Not 
until  200  years  later,  When  the  nation  was  in 
the  throes  of  its  bitterest  ordeal,  was  it  that 
Abraham  Lincoln  re-established  the  custom 
by  presidential  proclamation. 

Man  seems  most  inclined  to  give  thanks  when 
he  is  skirting  the  edge  of  disaster.  Never  as 
yet  having  fallen  completely  into  it,  he  must 
always  be  reminded  of  that  from  which  he  is 
spared.  Though  the  traditional  Thanksgiving 
feast  has  been  preserved  through  the  years, 
the  reality  of  one’s  personal  thanksgiving  de¬ 
pends  much  upon  his  ability  to  sense  the  pre¬ 
cariousness  of  his  own  position.  A  man  loses 
too  much  of  his  feeling  of  natural  dependence 
in  a  world  where  money  has  become  not  only 
a  medium  of  exchange  but  the  expression  of 
all  well-being. 

He  who  labors  with  the  soil  is  fortunate  that 
his  daily  routine  brings  him  most  directly  into 
contact  with  the  true  source  of  well-being. 
Agriculture  has  been  termed  “a  way  of  life”, 
rather  than  just  a  way  to  make  a  living.  Happy 
indeed  is  the  man  who  can  resist  economic 
pressures  enough  to  feel  satisfaction  in  his  way 
of  life.  Most  of  all,  he  can  be  mindful  of  the 
Creator  whose  hand  sustains  it  all. 

To  that  man,  the  true  spirit  of  Thanksgiving 
comes  most  naturally  and  most  blessedly. 


Look  Before  You  Leap 

ITH  the  “Milk  for  Health”  program 
floundering  badly  for  lack  of  support, 
another  campaign  is  under  way  to  write  com¬ 
pulsory  deductions  into  the  Federal  Milk  Order 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  fluid  milk  sales. 
“Milk  for  Health”  has  been  a  voluntary  pro¬ 
gram. 

It  was  first  suggested  that  a  certain  portion 
of  the  cooperative-payment  monies  be  set 
aside  for  promotion.  This  has  now  been 
shelved.  The  new  proposal  would  authorize  a 
separate  deduction  from  the  pool  price  for 
promotion,  in  addition  to  the  deduction  already 
made  for  cooperative  payments. 

While  it  is  arguable  that  cooperative  pay¬ 
ments  could  be  put  to  a  lot  less  legitimate  use 
than  for  milk  advertising  —  and  they  probably 
are,  it  hardly  follows  that  an  additional  assess¬ 
ment  should  therefore  be  levied  against  pro¬ 
ducers’  checks  for  such  promotion. 

Whether  or  not  farmers  should  pay  for  the 
cost  of  advertising  fluid  milk  to  the  consumer 
depends  entirely  on  the  effective  impact  of 
such  advertising.  Effectiveness  of  impact,  in 
turn,  is  determined  by  the  market  and  the 
facilities  of  distribution.  In  the  Buffalo  and 
Rochester  markets,  for  example,  fluid  milk 
advertising,  financed  jointly  by  producers  and 


dealers,  has  produced  good,  although  not 
spectacular,  results  with  a  five-cent-per- 
hundredweight  levy  on  milk  checks. 

It  may,  however,  be  quite  a  different  story 
in  the  New  York  metropolitan  market  which 
is  so  much  larger  both  in  area  and  in  popu¬ 
lation.  Then,  too,  in  the  New  York  market, 
milk  dealers,  especially  the  larger  and  finan¬ 
cially  stronger,  are  interested  in  selling  manu¬ 
factured  milk  products  as  distinguished  from 
fluid  milk.  A  glance  at  any  newspaper  adver¬ 
tisement  proves  that  the  advertising  dollars  of 
the  dealers  and  the  chain  stores  are  devoted 
almost  exclusively  to  consumer  acceptance  of 
cheese,  evaporated  milk,  ice  cream  and  powd¬ 
ered  milk.  Fluid  milk  is  never  featured  — 
it  rarely  even  appears — in  dealer  promotion. 

Further  to  be  considered  is  the  almost  in¬ 
flexible  rule,  tried  and  tested  by  experience, 
that  one  does  not  advertise  his  products  in  areas 
where  he  does  not  have  adequate  distribution 
under  his  own  direction  and  control. 

To  propose,  as  is  now  being  done,  that  two 
cents  a  cwt.  be  deducted  from  farmers’  milk 
checks  to  advertise  fluid  milk,  before  it  is 
known  how  the  money  should  be  spent,  where 
it  should  be  spent,  whether  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  meet  sucessfully  dealers’  advertising  of 
competitive  products,  and  whether  such  pro¬ 
motion  will  increase  fluid  sales  that  are  com¬ 
pletely  under  dealer  control,  is  like  putting  the 
cart  before  the  horse.  Conceivably,  it  could  be 
throwing  good  money  down  the  drain. 

No  business  undertakes  an  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  before  obtaining  expert  advice  on  how 
to  do  it,  whether  it  has  a  reasonable  chance  of 
success,  and  an  estimate  of  the  monies  needed 
to  do  the  job.  No  proposal  for  any  deduction 
from  producers’  milk  checks,  whatever  the 
amount,  for  fluid  milk  promotion,  voluntary 
or  compulsory,  should  even  be  considered  be¬ 
fore  those  who  are  really  skilled  in  the  trade 
recommend  it  after  thorough  study. 


Poems ,  Paper  and  Pulpwood 

OST  as  Joyce  Kilmer  thought  he  would 
“never  see  a  poem  lovely  as  a  tree”,  he 
might  also  have  perceived  he  would  probably 
never  see  a  poem  at  all  if  it  were  not  for 
trees.  Wood  is  the  source  of  the  pulp  from 
which  most  paper  is  made,  and  on  the  latter 
is  imprinted  nearly  all  of  what  we  read.  Were 
it  not  for  trees,  indeed,  we  would  not  have 
much  poetry,  nor  prose,  nor  information,  nor 
ideas,  nor  thought,  nor  learning,  not  even 
news.  Any  tree  worth  its  peeling  may  enjoy  the 
final  adventure  of  being  read. 

That  a  good  many  trees  in  the  Northeast  are 
currently  having  that  adventure  is  evident 
from  the  statistics  John  Preston  provides  in 
his  feature  article,  “Pulpwood  in  the  North¬ 
east”,  on  page  610  of  this  issue.  Almost  10  per 
cent  of  our  wood  cut  now  goes  toward  pulping 
for  various  manufactured  products,  the  chief 
of  which  is  paper.  This  demand  for  pulp  pro¬ 
ducts  is  expected  to  grow  not  only  with  popu¬ 
lation  but  with  social  and  business  progress. 
Clearly,  despite  occasional  newsprint  surpluses, 
the  demand  for  pulpwood  should  continue 
strong. 

Sale  of  pulpwood  from  the  farm  woodlot 
constitutes  a  real  opportunity  to  bring  in  some 
cash  and  at  the  same  time  improve  the  wood- 
lot.  The  relatively  new  chemical  de-barking 
process  and  the  semi-chemical  method  to  util¬ 
ize  hard  woods  in  pulp  manufacture  offer  fur¬ 
ther  inducement  to  farmers  and  woodsmen, 
whether  or  not  they  are  already  in  production. 
Frequently,  the  price  for  wood  is  greater  as 
pulp  than  as  fuel,  and  the  demand  for  the 
latter,  conversely  for  pulp,  may  continue  to 
shrink.  A  call  of  the  northeast  woods  for 
Winter  could  perhaps  advantageously  more 
often  be:  “Pulp!”  While  it  would  initiate  what 
must  eventually  become  the  page  for  the 
printed  word,  it  would  signal  right  now  in¬ 
creased  farm  labor  income  and  more  reward¬ 
ing  woodlot  management. 

The  Rural  New  Yorker  will  be  glad  to 
supply  to  any  reader  the  name  and  address 
of  the  pulpwood  mill  nearest  to  his  farm  and 
woodlot. 


More  Economics,  Less  Politics 

UMORS  are  again  flying  fast  that  Agri¬ 
culture  Secretary  Benson  is  on  his  way 
into  retirement.  The  opposition’s  recent  vic¬ 
tories  in  Wisconsin  and  New  Jersey  seem  to 
have  focussed  attention  on  Mr.  Benson  as  a 
political  liability.  So,  according  to  the  grape¬ 
vine,  the  President  will  be  persuaded  to  accept 
bis  Agriculture  Secretary’s  resignation. 

The  further  rumor  persists  that  such  a  shift 
in  personnel  will  not  necessarily  mean  a  shift 
in  farm  policy  because  it  is  Benson,  as  a  per¬ 
sonality,  not  as  a  policy-maker,  who  is  re¬ 
garded  as  the  weak  point  in  the  Administra¬ 
tion’s  armor. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  the  logic  of  this  view¬ 
point.  There  is  nothing  wrong  with  Mr.  Benson 
as  a  person.  He  has  always  appeared  sincere 
and  forthright.  It  is  what  he  has  been  called 
upon  to  preach  and  practice  that  is  not  to 
farmers’  liking.  That  there  should  be  less 
government  in  agriculture  is  self-evident,  but 
nowhere  in  the  administration’s  farm  program 
has  there  been  any  visible  attempt  to  help  farm¬ 
ers  help  themselves  in  lieu  of  government  par¬ 
ticipation.  Words,  yes,  plenty  of  them,  but  little 
action. 

Whether  Mr.  Benson  goes  or  stays  is  not  the 
important  issue.  Sound  economics,  rather  than 
practical  politics,  should  guide  the  nation’s 
farm  policies.  So  long  as  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  is  committed  to  the  political  expedient 
of  a  cheap  national  food  policy  at  the  expense 
of  agriculture,  farmers  will  be  duty-bound  to 
register  their  opposition,  no  matter  who  fills 
the  post  of  secretary  of  agriculture. 


They  Who  Pray  Together 

HPHIS  is  not  such  a  bad  world  after  all,  and 
most  of  the  folks  in  it  are  pretty  nice 
people  who  want  to  do  right  and  hope  that 
others  will  do  right  by  them.  Loyalty  can  go 
a  long  way  to  make  this  possible,  and  perhaps 
the  best  place  to  preach  and  practice  the  virtue 
of  loyalty  is  within  the  family  unit. 

Certainly  that  was  the  thinking  of  Charles 
Griscom  of  Medford,  New  Jersey,  when  he  set 
aside  funds  in  his  will  to  pay  for  a  family 
Thanksgiving  dinner  every  year  after  his 
death.  It  is  at  the  festive  board,  more  than  at 
any  other  time  or  place,  that  the  family 
can  always  be  found  together  and,  even 
though  in  the  case  of  the  Griscom  family  it 
may  be  only  once  a  year,  such  a  gathering 
will  keep  the  family  ties  friendly  and  strong. 

Thanksgiving,  too,  is  a  time  of  prayer,  and 
the  Griscoms  will  find— to  their  strength  and 
satisfaction —  that  the  family  that  prays  to¬ 
gether  stays  together. 


Brevities 

He  that  believeth  on  the  Son  of  God  hath  the 
witness  in  himself.”  —  1  John  5:10. 

Despite  drouth  and  hail  this  past  growing  sea¬ 
son,  the  apple  crops  in  New  York  and  New  Eng¬ 
land  are  called  “bountiful,  large  and  fine”  for 
1957.  A  real  selling  job  still  remains  to  be  done. 

While  total  annual  per-capita  consumption  of 
vegetables  in  the  U.  S.  went  from  170  pounds  in 
1938  to  203  pounds  in  early  1957,  consumption  of 
fresh  vegetables  declined  by  about  seven  per  cent. 
Use  of  processed  vegetables  went  up  70  per  cent. 

On  November  1,  the  interest  rate  on  new 
Federal  Land  Bank  loans  was  raised  to  six  per 
cent  per  year;  it  had  been  5V2  per  cent  since  last 
March.  Interest  rates  on  Production  Credit  loans 
in  the  Northeast  are  not  less  than  six  per  cent, 
with  a  few  associations  charging  slightly  higher 
rates. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has  issued 
Premium,  No.  1  and  No.  2  standards  for  Christmas 
trees  to  be  voluntarily  effective  Nov.  1.  Its  Mar¬ 
keting  Service  will  inspect  trees  at  shipping  points 
and  terminal  markets,  if  requested,  and  grade  and 
label  them  on  a  fee  basis. 

The  1957  Yearbook  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  entitled  “Soil.”  A  sequel  to  the  1938 
volume  entitled  “Soils  and  Men”,  of  which  258,000 
copies  were  distributed,  the  new  784-page  book  is 
available  at  $2.25  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Washington,  D.  C.,  or  possibly  com- 
plimentarily  from  one’s  Congressman  or  Senator. 
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Charolaise  Cattle  Are  Coming! 


Charolaise  beef  cattle  originated  in 
France  in  the  province  of  Charolaise 
and  have  been  bred  there  and  in  the 
Nievre  District  for  over  150  years. 
The  herd  book  was  established  almost 
70  years  ago,  and  continuous  selective 
breeding  for  quality  has  produced  an 
animal  which  is  outstanding  for  rap¬ 
idity  of  growth  and  for  quality  of 
finished  carcass. 

First  imported  into  Mexico  from 
France  in  1920,  they  were  thence 
imported  into  the  United  States  from 
Mexican  herds  in  the  1930’s.  At  the 
present  time,  there  are  approximately 
1,500  purebred  Charolaise  cattle  in 
this  country.  While  most  of  the 
breeders  are  in  the  South  and  South¬ 
west,  there  are  already  20  here  in 
the  East. 

Charolaise  cattle  were  bred  for 
somewhat  heavier  bone  and  longer 
legs  and  bodies  than  the  English 
breeds.  Speed  of  gait  and  length  of 
stride  were  points  of  early  judging. 
The  muscular  build  of  the  hind 
quarters  and  loin  were  of  importance, 
too;  the  cattle  were  actually  judged 
in  somewhat  the  same  way  as  draft 
horses.  They  had  to  be  broad,  full 


This  24-month-old  Charolaise  hull 
typifies  the  massiveness  of  his  breed. 
With  great  muscular  development, 
he  iveighs  just  a  ton. 

muscled  and  well-developed,  with 
muscles  reaching  down  to  the  hock 
joint.  The  neck  evolved  especially 
thick  and  strong  from  Charolaise’ 
employment  as  draft  animals  moving 
loads  via  a  wooden  shaft  fastened  to 
the  base  of  their  horns. 

All  of  these  characteristics,  plus 
fleshing  ability  and  fast  growth  in 
calves,  were  of  prime  importance  in 
early  breeding.  Some  bone  size  and 
leg  length  have  been  eliminated  in 
recent  years,  but  animals  of  the 
breed  still  retain  signs  of  all  the 
early  traits.  The  hind  feet  still  over¬ 
step  the  tracks  of  the  front  feet,  but 
even  large  and  heavy-fleshed  animals 
are  agile;  they  run  and  play  like 
calves  when  given  freedom. 

The  average  weight  of  a  Charolaise 
cow  is  about  1,650  pounds,  and  the 
average  for  the  grown  bull  is  2,500 
pounds.  Baby  beef  weigh  up  to  1,300 
pounds  at  14  or  15  months  of  age. 
In  rapidity  of  growth  and  fattening, 
the  Charolaise  is  the  foremost  of  all 
beef  breeds.  The  meat  is  of  a  tender¬ 
ness  and  flavor  that  cannot  be  sur¬ 
passed.  The  overall  net  yield  of 
Charolaise  cattle  averages  about  60 
per  cent;  well-finished  animals  go  up 
to  68  per  cent. 

The  Charolaise  is  entirely  white  or 
wheat-colored.  The  hair,  particularly 
about  the  neck  and  head,  is  often 
thick  and  wavy  during  cold  weather. 
The  head  is  relatively  small  and 
short,  with  a  wide,  flat  or  slightly 
concave  forehead.  The  top  of  the 
head  is  straight.  The  horns  are  round, 
white  and  tapered.  The  ears  are 
moderately  thin  and  almost  hairless. 
The  eyes  are  large  and  prominent, 
the  cheeks  heavy  and  muzzle  broad. 
The  neck  is  short,  well-developed, 
and  with  a  small  dewlap.  The  chest 
is  very  deep,  and  the  ribs  are  round 
and  neatly  laid  into  the  body.  The 
topline  is  very  muscular.  Hips  are 
not  prominent,  but  are  wide,  the 
same  as  the  runp.  The  tail,  well  set 
into  the  body,  ends  up  in  a  very  fine 
switch.  The  legs  are  now  fairly  short 
but  still  well  set  and  strong  of  bone. 
Great  muscular  development  is  a 
breed  characteristic,  and  it  is,  of 
course,  one  of  the  reasons  for  the 
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heavy  weight  of  mature  animals.  One 
of  the  outstanding  characteristics  of 
the  breed  is  its  ability  to  fatten  on 
roughage  and  forage  and  to  utilize 
almost  any  kind  of  fodder  to  good 
advantage.  The  Charolaise  breed  of 
cattle  is  used  for  beef,  and  by  con¬ 
stant  attention  to  beef  qualities  its 
breeders  have  achieved  a  high  stand¬ 
ard  of  excellence. 

Developed  in  that  part  of  France 
where  winters  are  cold  and  summers 
hot,  the  animals  have  high  resistance 
to  weather  conditions.  We  have 
found  in  our  own  herd  that  they 
withstand  better  than  any  other  breed 
temperatures  above  100  degrees 
Fahrenheit  in  Summer  and  10  de¬ 
grees  below  in  Winter.  The  heaviness 
of  their  coats  protects  them  in  cold 
weather  and  the  white  color  of  them 
in  hot. 

The  outstanding  animal  bred  by 
crossing  the  Charolaise  with  another 
breed  is  the  Charbray,  the  result 


of  crossing  and  re-crossing  the 
Charolaise  with  the  Brahman.  The 
true  Charbray  is  either  three-quar¬ 
ters  or  seven-eighths  Charolaise  and 
one-quarter  or  one-eighth  Brahman. 
These  Charbray  animals  breed  true: 
a  Charbray  bull  mated  to  a  Charbray 
cow  produces  a  true  Charbray  calf. 
They  are  enormous  animals,  even 
larger  than  the  Charolaise. 

Charolaise  bulls  are  also  used  to 
cross  on  Aberdeen-Angus  and  Here¬ 
ford  cows  to  produce  calves  which 
attain  great  weights  at  an  early  age. 
Extraordinary  and  rapid  growth  is 
transmitted  by  Charolaise  bulls  to 
half-breed  offspring  of  Angus  or 
Hereford  cows. 

The  use  of  Charolaise  bulls  by 
commercial  cattle  raisers  is  increas¬ 
ing.  The  purebred  bulls  are  expen¬ 
sive,  but  half-breed  and  three-quarter 
Charolaise  bulls  are  being  used  with 
great  success.  Purebred  Charolaise 
animals  are  laying  the  foundation  for 
bigger  and  better  beef  at  a  younger 
animal  age.  Morris  Cohon 

Northampton  Co.,  Pa. 


For  Bee  Stings:  Take 
One  Onion  .  ,  . 

I  saw  that  item  in  The  Rural  New 
Yorker  about  bee  stings  being 
dangerous,  and  I  am  sure  they  are. 
But  have  you  not  heard  about  the 
efficacy  of  onions  in  reducing  the 
pain  of  a  sting?  When  a  person  gets 
stung  by  a  bee  or  wasp,  cut  a  raw 
onion  in  two  and  place  one-half  flat 
against  the  skin  where  stung.  Just 
see  if  it  doesn’t  remove  the  sting!  It 
has  removed  all  the  poison  several 
times  for  me.  The  other  half  of  the 
onion  you  can  eat,  of  course,  and 
actually  there  is  nothing  wrong  with 
the  therapeutic  half  for  eating  pur¬ 
poses  once  its  bee  balm  work  is  done. 

W.  H.  Kennedy 


Aberdeen-Angus  beef  cattle  breed¬ 
ers  registered  185,213  calves  during 
the  past  year,  and  they  transferred 
147,964  animals,  a  new  record.  With 
its  2,444  new  members,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Angus  Assn.’s  membership  now 
totals  34,205. 


How  W ould  You  F eed  A  Best  Of  Breed? 


Milking  Shorthorns  represent  the  original 
type  of  the  breed  developed  in  northern 
England.  Shorthorns  of  dual-purpose  type  are 
favored  in  many  places  throughout  this 
country  for  their  large  size,  proud  style  and 
carriage,  and  good  quality. 

Dairymen  know  conformation,  milk  quality 
and  quantity  are  all  important  factors  in 
selecting  a  best  of  breed.  They  also  know 
that  proper  feed  is  of  prime  importance  in 
maintaining  top  production  in  any  dairy 
herd.  That’s  why  so  many  dairymen  feed 
Florida  Citrus  Pulp. 

Florida  Citrus  Pulp  is  a  proven  dairy 
feed  made  from  the  dried  peel  and  pulp  of 
fresh  citrus  fruit.  Fed  as  a  bulky  carbohy¬ 
drate  concentrate,  it  can  replace  as  much  as 
50  percent  of  the  grain  requirements. 


Feeding  tests  recently  completed  in  New 
Hampshire  showed  that  when  two  separate 
groups  of  milking  cows  were  taken  off 
twice-a-day  grain  feeding  and  put  on  a  one- 
feeding-of-citrus-pulp  and  one-of-concentrates 
schedule,  they  showed  no  decline  in  milk 
yield. 

Florida  Citrus  Pulp  contains  trace  ele¬ 
ments  and  proven  milk  stimulating  factors. 
It  is  high  in  digestible  nutrients  [T.D.N.]. 
Morrison’s  latest  total  digestible  nutrients  for 
Florida  Citrus  Pulp  at  74.9  percent,  is  greater 
than  the  68.5  percent  found  in  ground  oats. 
Feeding  tests  prove  that  Citrus  Pulp  contri¬ 
butes  to  good  skeletal  development  and  a 
glossy  hair  coat. 

Why  not  try  the  perfect  carbonhydrate 
concentrate  with  the  high  T.D.N.  ?  Buy 
Florida  Citrus  Pulp! 


Write  for  your  copy  of  the  booklet 
about  Florida  Citrus  Pulp  —  gives 
complete  analysis  and  feeding  in; 
structions.  Write  to: 


CITRUS  PROCESSORS  ASSOCIATION 


P.O.  BOX  1459  •  WINTER  HAVEN  •  FLORIDA  •  DEPT.  A 


SUNSHINE  FEED  FOR  CATTLE 


REPRODUCTION  OF  ANIMAL  ILLUSTRATION,  SUITABLE  FOR  FRAMING,  AVAILABLE  ON  REQUEST  AT  NO  CHARGE* 
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SPECIAL  PAYMENT  PLAN  •  .  .  Lets  you  buy  your 
1958  machinery  needs  now  .  • .  at  bargain  prices 
—way  below  what  you  will  have  to  pay  next 
year.  NEVER  will  your  old  equipment  be  worth 
more  . . .  NEVER  will  you  be  able  to  buy  the  ma¬ 
chinery  you  need  at  such  huge  savings  with  no 
interest  or  carrying  charges — right  up  to  your 
season  of  use  in  1958.  What’s  more  .  .  .  you  can 
take  up  to  4  years  to  pay. 
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mStainimnXD in  Milk  Tank  CUTS  ClIANING  Time! 


The  girl  above,  with  a  touch  of  her 
fingers,  controls  a  tornado  ...  an  auto¬ 
matic,  cleansing  tornado  in  a  farm  milk 
tank.  Simply  turning  a  control  knob 
starts  Zero’s  Spatter-Spray  washing  up 
for  you.  This  exciting  new  labor- 
saver  is  attracting  national 
attention. 

Exactly  the  same  design  features  that 
have  always  made  Zero’s  round  vacuum 
tank  easier  to  brush  clean  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  today  to  wash  automatically.  It’s  a 
logical  development  of  Zero’s  Super 
Strainer,  direct  cow-to-tank  hook-up,  and 
other  Zero  labor-savers. 


Mechanically,  it’s  simple.  The  variable 
speed  motor  turns  the  agitator  at  low 
speed  during  cooling,  at  a  faster  speed  for 
butterfat  testing.  When  the  tank  i$ 
empty  the  agitator  spins  at  top  speed1  •  «  « 
to  wash,  rinse  and  sanitize,- 

Zero  offers  you  a  tank  with  a  futuift 
Send  post  card  today  for  complete  UI-* 
formation. 

ZERO  Sates  Corporation 

612-K  Duncan  Ave.,  Washington,  Mo, 


New  Patented 

SNO-DOZER 

Clears  More  Snow  in 
Minutes  Than 
You  Can 
Shovel  in 
Hours 


Save  your  heart  —  save  your  back! 
Works  like  a  dozer,  slides  like  a  sled. 
Clears  deepest  snow  from  any  surface — 
even  gravel,  dirt,  roofs.  No  lifting!  Just 
slide  it.  A  perfect  gift! 


Sturdy  all-steel  16"  blade.  No-stoop  54 
handle.  Weighs  under  5  lbs.  Guaran¬ 
teed.  $4.95  postpaid.  No  COD’S  at  this 
low  price,  please.  Order  today. 

ROYAl-T  CO.,  Inc.,  Dept’ 

811  Wyandotte  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


NATURAL 

HC"  LIGHTWEIGHT 


DENTAL  PLATE 

Made  from  your  old  one  . . . 


New  Process  Saves 
Money  <*|^g5 

Priced  * 

Low  As 

New  Professions  I 
Method  makes  beautiful  per¬ 
fect-fitting  plastic  plate  from  old, 
cracked  loose  plates  WITHOUT  IMPRESSION. 


30  DAY  MONEY-BACK  TRIAL 


YOU  can  have  gorgeous,  natural -looking,  perfect¬ 
fitting  false  plates  that  are  comfortable,  healthful 
and  prideful.  From  your  old  plate  we  will  make  a 
brand  new  denture  —  upper,  lower  or  partial  — per¬ 
fectly  matched,  perfectly  natural.  Amazing  savings 
with  new  scientific  Clinical  method.  New  plates  re¬ 
turned  to  you  Air  Mail  usually  within  eight  hours, 
ccun  kin  unurv  Just  send  name  and  ad- 
UL.lt  U  llU  lYlU Is L  I  dress  for  interesting  de¬ 
tails  of  wonderful  guarantee  that  enables  you  to  try 
your  new  plate  for  30  whole  days  to  be  sure  they’re 
EXACTLY  what  you  want.  If  not  delighted.  Clinical 
returns  every  cent  you’ve  paid.  Write  immediately. 

CLINICAL  DENTAL  LABORATORY,  Dept.  S-69 

335  W.  Madison  Street,  Chicago  6,  Illinois 


School  Buses 

Here's  the  story  —  We  over-bought. 
Frankly,  we  must  unload  all  units  before 
the  1958  Models  hit  the  market. 

4  —  60  passenger  Internationals,  with 
New  York  or  New  England  specs. 

3  —  60  passenger  Fords  B-700,  with  New 
York  or  New  England  specs. 

2  —  54  passenger  Fords  B-600,  with  New 
York  specs. 

2  —  54  passenger  Chevrolets  Model  6802, 
with  New  England  specs. 

TRANSIT  SALES  &  SERVICE,  INC. 
FRANK  T.  MEE,  Jr.,  Vice  President 

Call  me  collect  at  Norwalk,  Conn. 
Telephone:  Temple  8-6549 


NOW!  Save  Up  to  50% 

on  Nationally  Advertised  Gifts 

Use  this  big,  new  FREE  CATA¬ 
LOG  to  buy  all  kinds  of  gifts 
and  merchandise  for  yourself, 
family,  friends,  neighbors.  Ter¬ 
rific  saving  on  big-name  items. 
Also,  make  money  spaie  time 
taking  orders  from  others! 

EVERGREEN  STUDIOS 

Dept.  89,  Box  846,  Chicago  42,  III. 


PHILADELPHIA  32,  PA. 


PAINT  —  FACTORY  PRICES,  FREE  SAMPLES. 
SNOW  WHITE  CO.,  Toledo  2,  Ohio,  Dept.  RNY. 


IF  YOU  WANT  FASTER  GAINS 
GIVE  'EM  PLENTY  OF  WATER! 


WITH 


ODELS 
hiOOSE  FROM 


ONE  OF  THE 
POPULAR  RITCHIE 
HOG  WATERERS 


Hogs,  Cattle,  Calves, 
Sheep  and  Poultry 


PIPELINE 

POULTRY 

WATERER 


THE  2AC  .  .  .  IDEAL 
FOR  CALVES,  SHEEP 
OR  SMALL  FARMS 


RITCHIE 

TOMATIC  HEATED 
WATERERS 

Livestock  authorities  agree  that  live¬ 
stock  and  poultry  need  plenty  of  water 
for  fast,  cheap  gains  ...  in  winter  and 
summer.  Guaranteed  quality  built 
RITCHIE  automatic  heated  waterers 
work  24  hours  daily  unattended  .  .  . 
save  work  .  .  .  save  time.  All  steel  con¬ 
struction  for  durability  and  economy. 

Models  for  any  type  farm  operation. 
■”1  Thousands  of  satisfied  users.  Finest 
workmanship  and  materials. 

EBEE  Just  off  the  press!  Color- 
rlYC c  fu)  new  circular  which 
pictures  and  describes  all 
RITCHIE  models.  Write  today 
for  your  free  copy. 

RITCHIE 

MANUFACTURING  CO. 

417  Main  Street  Conrad,  Iowa 


NORTHEAST  WINNERS 


at  the  National  Dairy  Shows 


AIRY  cattle  breeders  who 
ship  their  animals  to 
Waterloo,  Iowa,  and  Chica¬ 
go,  Ill.,  for  showing  each 
year  are  entitled  to  respect 
and  credit  for  their  will¬ 
ingness  to  compete  against 
the  very  best  stock  of  the 
nation  and,  prior  to  that,  even  for 
undertaking  shipment  of  their  cattle 
over  such  long  distances.  After  an 
arduous  Summer  and  early  Fall  on 
the  fair  circuit  in  the  Northeast,  it 
takes  fortitude  and  resourcefulness 
to  continue  on  to  the  Midwest.  The 
reward,  of  course,  if  they  win  or 
show  well,  is  national  recognition 
and,  hopefully,  increased  sales  of 
stock  for  breeding.  This  year,  once 
again,  northeast  dairy  animals  show¬ 
ed  well,  and  they  won  many  first 
awards  and  championships. 

Dairy  Cattle  Congress  Winners 

Guernseys:  At  the  National  Dairy 
Cattle  Congress  last  month  in  Water¬ 
loo,  northeast  Guernseys  dominated 
the  National  Guernsey  Show.  McDon¬ 
ald  Farms,  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  was  prem¬ 
ier  breeder  and  exhibitor,  with  blue 
ribbons  on  bull  calf,  sr.  yearling  bull 
and  jr.  champion,  heifer  calf  and  re¬ 
serve  junior  champion,  jr.  get,  three- 
year-old  cow,  sr.  get  and  production 
get.  In  addition,  McDonald  had  high¬ 
ly  placed  animals  in  nearly  all  other 
classes.  L.  S.  Riford’s  Greystone 
Farm  showed  its  blue-ribbon  aged 
bull  to  senior  and  grand  champion¬ 
ships  as  did  Atherton  W.  Hobler, 
Princeton,  N.  J.,  with  his  first-place 
aged  cow.  Hobler  also  had  the  top 
four-year-old  Guernsey  cow,  the  best 
dairy  herd,  first-place  produce  of 
dam,  and  several  other  individuals 
and  groups  toward  the  tops  of  the 
final  lineups.  Charles  P.  O’Connor, 
West  Chester,  Pa.,  showed  the  best 
jr.  yearling  Guernsey  heifer  along 
with  other  nice  placings  including 
second-best  three  females.  Paul  C. 
Fleming,  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  had  the  top 
sr.  yearling  heifer  who  was  eventu¬ 
ally  made  jr.  champion  female.  Dr. 
George  T.  Pack,  Wrightsville,  Pa., 
brought  his  animals  toward  first  in 
numerous  classes;  his  bull  calf,  own¬ 
ed  with  Francis  Ginn,  Dickerson, 
Md.,  was  second,  and  so  were  his 
three-year-  and  four-year-old  cows 
and  his  dairy  herd.  Henry  Venier, 
LaFayette,  N.  Y.,  showed  his  second- 
place  aged  cow  to  first  place  in  the 
best-udder  class;  Suzanne  Venier  had 
second-place  jr.  yearling  heifer.  Mary 
Mumma,  Landisville,  Pa.,  exhibited 
the  second-prize  heifer  calf,  and 
William  E.  Cannon,  Sharpesville,  Pa., 
brought  his  sr.  yearling  heifer  to 
fourth  award.  Lloyd  B.  Wescott,  Clin¬ 
ton,  N.  J.,  had  several  animals  high 
in  the  money.  Lehigh  Valley  Coop. 
Farmers,  Allentown,  Pa.,  own  joint¬ 
ly  with  Atherton  W.  Hobler  the  sr. 
yearling  bull  which  placed  fourth. 
The  Northeast  ranked  one,  two, 
three  in  state-herd  competition:  New 
York,  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey. 
Hobler’s  grand  champion  Guernsey 


female  was  bred  by  James  A.  Stein, 
Weedsport,  N.  Y.,  and  Riford’s  grand 
bull  by  Caumsett  Farm,  Huntington, 
Long  Island,  N.  Y.  David  Younger  of 
Hanover  Hill  Farm,  Yorktown 
Heights,  N.  Y.,  judged  the  Guernseys 
at  Waterloo. 

Ayrshires:  The  Northeast  also  im¬ 
pressed  most  favorably  in  the  Ayr¬ 
shire  classes.  Meredith  Farm,  Tops- 
field,  Mass.,  was  premier  exhibitor, 
and  Robert  L.  Knight,  Hope,  R.  I., 
was  premier  breeder.  Knight’s  Lip- 
pitt  Farm  showed  first-place  bull  calf 
and  jr.  champion,  jr.  yearling  bull, 
sr.  get  and  produce  of  dam,  plus  oth¬ 
ers  near  the  top  and  in  the  first  10 
in  most  all  classes.  Meredith  Farm 
had  first-place  three-year-,  four-year- 
and  five-year  old  cows — the  latter 
was  sr.  and  grand  champion  Ayrshire 
female,  dairy  herd  and  best  three  fe¬ 
males  in  addition  to  high  awards  in 
numerous  other  classes.  Strathglass 
Farm,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y.,  was  an 
important  contender  in  most  of  the 
Ayrshire  classes;  its  jr.  get  was 
second.  G.  M.  Cairns  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Maryland  placed  the  Ayrshire 
classes. 

Brown  Swiss:  The  Northeast  is 
steadily  adding  lustre  to  its  reputa¬ 
tion  in  the  Brown  Swiss  breed.  This 
year  the  ascendancy  in  quality  was 
felt  at  Waterloo  where  Lee’s  Hill 
Farm,  New  Vernon,  N.  J.,  became 
premier  exhibitor  and  New  England 
showed  the  top  assembled  herd.  The 
first  places  of  Lee’s  Hill  Farm  were 
for  jr.  yearling  bull  and-  four-year- 
old  cow;  it  also  had  second  bull  calf, 
two-year-old  bull,  three  females  and 
three-year-old  cow,  plus  numerous 
other  high  placings.  HyCrest  Farm, 
Leominister,  Mass.,  showed  its  first- 
place  two-year-old  bull  to  sr.  and 
grand  championships,  and  it  also  had 
the  reserve  sr.  and  grand  champion 
female,  its  second-place  aged  cow.  It 
also  exhibited  the  second-place  sr. 
yearling  heifer  plus  highly  placed 
animals  in  many  other  classes.  Other 
northeast  Brown  Swiss  herds  with 
animals  in  the  top  10  were:  Waveney 
Farm,  Framingham,  Mass.;  Sleepy 
Valley  Farms,  White  River  Junction, 
Vt.;  Judd’s  Bridge  Farms,  New  Mil¬ 
ford,  Conn.;  Janlyn  Batchelder,  Fram¬ 
ingham,  Mass.;  Kilranrock  Farm, 
Litchfield,  Conn.;  and  James  Britton, 
Greenfield,  Mass. 

Jerseys,  Milking  Shorthorns  and 
Holsteins:  Harmony  Jersey  Farms 
and  Mary  Smith,  Greenwich,  Conn., 
were  the  only  northeast  Jersey  ex¬ 
hibitors  at  the  National  Dairy  Cattle 
Congress.  Harmony  had  second- 
prize  jr.  yearling  bull,  second  jr.  get, 
two-year-old  heifer  and  dairy  herd, 
plus  positons  in  the  top  10  in  most 
every  other  class.  Miss  Smith’s  heifer 
calf  was  fourth.  In  the  Milking  Short¬ 
horn  classes,  Mystery  Farm,  Hope, 
R.  I.,  had  first-prize  bull  calf,  who 
became  junior  champion,  and  top 
four-year-old  cow,  plus  numerous 
other  high  placings.  Wayne  Knight, 
Manchester,  Me.,  exhibited  several 
(Continued  on  Page  628) 


These  young  New  York  farmers  were  first  against  the  nation  in  <i-ti  dairy 
cattle  judging  at  the  recent  International  Dairy  Show  in  Chicago.  L.  to  i. 
are  Christel  Brown,  Jamesville;  Barbara  Hughes,  Ithaca;  John  Finneity, 

Bath;  and  Niles  Brown,  Jamesville. 
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What’s  Ahead  for  Dairy  Farming? 


You  have  heard  the  statement, 
“there  is  nothing  so  constant  as 
change.”  All  of  us  spend  time 
comparing  dairy  .farming  today 
with  dairy  farming  five,  10  or  25 
years  ago.  Too  few  of  us  spend 
enough  time  thinking  about  what 
is  ahead  for  our  dairy  farm  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  future.  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Earl  L. 
Butz  recently  said,  “Never  was 
the  future  so  close  to  us  as  now. 
The  future  is  rushing  at  us.  The 
1950s  is  the  decade  of  scientific 
breakthrough  in  agriculture.” 

We  must  ask  ourselves  what 
changes  we  can  expect  in  dairy 
farming  in  the  next  decade  or 
two  and  how  we  can  prepare  our¬ 
selves  to  meet  these  changes. 
Let’s  look  first  at  the  future  mar¬ 
ket  demand  for  milk. 

228  Million  People  by  1975 

The  population  of  the  United 
States  in  1957  is  about  170  mil¬ 
lion.  In  1975  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Census  forecasts  about  228  mil¬ 
lion.  We  will  have  a  higher  per¬ 
centage  of  people  in  the  under 
25-year  group  than  at  present. 
School  lunch  programs  and  the 
armed  services  will  use  more 
milk  than  at  preesnt.  Per  capita 
income  after  .taxes  will  be  up 
50  per  cent.  More  people  with 
higher  incomes  mean  a  market 
for  more  milk,  about  39  billion 
pounds  more  or  a  total  of  166 
billion  pounds  annually. 

8,000  Pounds  Milk  per  Cow 

How  will  dairymen  meet  this 
demand?  On  June  1,  1957  we  had 
23,028,000  cows  on  about  two  and 
one-half  million  dairy  farms.  Only 
one  and  three-tenths  million  of 
these  farms  were  selling  fluid 
milk  and  cream.  Our  national 
average  produciton  is  now  6,006 


pounds  per  cow.  I-n  1975  we  can 
expect  at  least  an  8,000-pound 
national  average.  Two  million 
fewer  cows  kept  on  25  per  cent 
fewer  farms  would  supply  ade¬ 
quate  milk.  One  million  farms 
producing  for  fluid  consumption 
would  seem  adequate. 

Feed  efficiency  will  improve  10 
to  20  per  cent.  Feed  additives 
will  be  discovered  which  will  in¬ 
crease  efficiency  of  grain  rations. 
More  fertilizers,  growth  stimu¬ 
lators  and  irrigation  will  be  used 
on  forage  crop.  Roughages  will 
be  heat  dried  in  the  field  and 
probably  pelleted. 

Pipeline  Milkers,  Bulk  Tanks  and 
Air-Conditioned  Barns 

Pipeline  milkers  and  bulk  tanks 
will  be  standard  equipment  on 
most  dairy  farms.  Production  per 
man  per  year  will  average  200,- 
000  pounds  by  1975.  Forty  to  60 
cows  per  farm  will  be  typical. 
More  pasture  will  be  chopped 
and  hauled  to  cows.  Barns  will 
be  air-conditioned  to  prevent 
daily  variations  in  milk  flow  due 
to  high  temperature  and  hu¬ 
midity. 

The  family  owned  and  oper¬ 
ated  farm  will  be  the  basic  unit 
the  same  as  now.  The  farms  will 
be  larger  with  an  investment  of 
$40,000  per  man  common.  Great¬ 
er  emphasis  will  be  placed  on 
farm  programming. 

The  business  minded  dairyman 
with  imagination,  faith,  enthu¬ 
siasm,  persistency  and  ability 
has  a  secure  future  with  a  good 
standard  of  living  assured.  The 
future  of  dairying  belongs  to  the 
dairy  farmers  who  plan  for  it. 

Dr.  L.  S.  Mix, 

Director  of  Dairy  Research, 
Beacon  Milling  Co. 


New  York's  Ayrshire  Safe 
"Most  Successful" 

The  16th  annual  New  York  Ayr¬ 
shire  Production  Sale  at  Cobleskill 
early  last  month  was  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  in  recent  years.  Averaging 
$100  per  head  more  than  a  year  ago, 
the  sale  brought  the  highest  price  in 
the  past  six  years,  $488.51  each  for 
47  animals.  Ten  cows  averaged  $553, 
17  two-  and  three-year-olds  $474,  20 
bred  heifers  $468  and  two  bulls  $297. 
In  the  heifer-calf  sale,  six  animals 
were  sold  for  an  average  of  $269 
apiece. 

R.  L.  Knight  of  Hope,  R.  I.,  pur¬ 
chased  nine  head,  including  Sky 
Line  L.  Shelia  at  $1,500,  Burnside 
Royal  Grace,  Imp.,  at  $1,400,  Gainey 
Jocelyn  Rand  at  $1,300,  and  Pickayr 
Lilly  at  $1,000.  Iroquois  Farm, 
Coopertsown,  bought  an  animal  con¬ 
signed  by  Cuthbert  Nairn,  Douglass- 
ville,  Pa.,  for  $700.  The  University  of 
Maryland  purchased  the  high-selling 
calf,  which  was  consigned  by  Mar¬ 
shall  Cheesman,  Ellenberg  Depot, 
N.  Y.  Chairman  of  the  sale  commit¬ 
tee  was  C.  M.  Rodriguez,  Cropsev- 
ville;  Paul  Calkins,  Peru,  was  auc¬ 
tioneer,  and  Tom  Whittaker,  Bran¬ 
don,  Vt.,  sales  manager. 

$30,000  f  or  Th  ree  Guern¬ 
seys:  Sire,  Dam, Daughter 

At  Henry  Herbener’s  recent  sale 
of  his  Lush  Acres  Farm  herd  in 
Rehoboth,  Mass.,  three  members  of 
a  Guernsey  family  sold  for  $30,300. 
The  average  for  the  137  head  in  the 
sale  came  to  $677.  Lush  Acres  Hermes 
Quest,  grand  champion  at  last  year’s 
national  Guernsey  Show  and  the  All- 
American  Guernsey  three-year-old, 
brought  a  final  bid  of  $15,500  from 
J.  C.  Penney  for  his  Pre-Eminent 
Guernsey  Farm  in  Missouri.  Her 
sire,  Northern  F.  Hermes,  went  to 


North  Farm,  Bristol,  R.  I.,  at  511,200, 
and  her  dam,  Great  Elm  C.  Ela,  was 
purchased  at  $3,600  by  John  S.  Ames. 
Langwater  Farm,  No.  Easton,  Mass. 
Quest  was  bred  by  Herbener,  who 
owned  her  with  A.  C.  Browning, 
while  her  sire  was  bred  by  William 
S.  Cherry,  Bristol,  R.  I.;  Ela,  the 
dam,  was  bred  by  A.  J.  Young, 
Dover,  N  .H.  Quest  had  recently 
made  a  record  of  17,529  pounds  of 
milk  and  1,104  pounds  of  fat.  Her¬ 
bener  dispersed  his  Guernsey  herd, 
it  is  reported,  because  market  milk 
prices  were  so  poor. 


David  Gibson,  Jr.#  New 
Ayrshire  Secretary 

David  Gibson,  Jr.,  Port  Chester, 
N.  Y.,  has  been  chosen  executive 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Ayr¬ 
shire  Breeders’  Assn.  As  of  Decem- 
berl,  he  will  fill  the  position  vacated 
by  Chester  Putney.  Born  in  County 
Ayr,  Scotland,  Gibson  is  the  son  of 
David  Gibson,  Sr.,  who  for  many 
years  has  been  in  charge  of  the  well- 
known  Strathgiass  Ayrshire  herd  in 
Port  Chester.  After  graduating  from 
Cornell  University  in  1950,  he  be¬ 
came  supervisor  of  field  operations 
at  Strathgiass.  Active  in  college  and 
in  regular  livestock  judging  and 
showing,  Gibson  has  for  the  past  few 
years  been  in  charge  of  New  York 
State’s  assembled  dairy  herd  at  both 
the  National  Dairy  Cattle  Congress 
and  at  the  International  Dairy  Show. 
He  currently  serves  as  a  committee¬ 
man  for  selection  of  foundation  Ayr- 
shires  at  Cornell  University.  Gibson 
is  married  and  has  two  children. 


The  American  Shorthorn  Breeders’ 
Assn.,  7  Dexter  Park  Ave.,  Chicago  9, 
Ill.,  registered  44,175  animals  in  its 
last  business  year.  More  than  30  per 
cent  were  naturally  polled.  New 
breeder-members  numbered  594, 
thereby  bringing  the  total  to  7,952. 
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DOGS 


REGISTERED 

Border  Collie  Pups 

Pure  bred  Border  Collie* 
make  work  easier  for  the 
farmer.  They  gather  and 
drive  eattle.  sheep.  hogs 
and  pen  poultry. 

MALYDA  FARM 

ROUTE  I,  BOX  224 

LIBERTYVILLE,  ILL. 


-  SPORTSMEN  - 

Worlds  Largest  Kennels  offers  500  Bird  Dogs, 
Straight  Cooners,  Combination  Hounds,  Beagle  Hounds, 
Rabbit  Hounds,  Small  Squirrel  Dogs,  Fox  and  Deer 
Hounds.  Catalogue  free.  SMOKEY  MOUNTAIN 
KENNELS, _ CLEVELAND,  TENNESSEE 

Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  "EESE1 tr,:nFn"m 


BEEF  CATTLE 


•  HEREFORDS  • 

—  THE  BEEF  BREED  SUPREME  — 

Has  quality  to  top  the  market,  pounds  to  make  ft 
pay.  This  is  a  good  time  to  start  a  beef  cattle 
herd.  Outstanding  bull  and  heifer  calves,  horned 
or  polled,  can  be  purchased  from  our  members. 
For  information  and  directory  of  members,  write: 

NEW  YORK  HEREFORD  BREEDERS  ASSN., 

20  WING  HALL,  CORNELL  UNIVERSITY 

ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 


\\e*  REGISTERED  HEREFORDS 

»  Accredited  Herd 


BREEDING  STOCK  AT  ALL  TIMES 
Lewis  Breeding  Lorry  Dom.  Breeding 


- REGISTERED  GERMAN  SHEPHERD  PUPS - 

READY  TO  GO.  CLARK’S  KENNELS, 

PICKLE  HILL  ROAD,  MANSFIELD.  PENNA. 
MINIATURE  COLLIES:  Puppies  and  Grown  Dogs 
MELODYLANE  KENNELS,  Chestertown,  N.  Y.  (3068) 

FRENCH  POODLES  SpK'C  sTAESbAPRUDPP,E^N,^ 

TURES.  Black,  White,  Silver.  Write  or  visit:  Gaye-Dell 
Kennels,  35  Nolan  Rd.,  R.  P.  2,  Ballston  Lake,  N.  Y. 
ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  Female  Pups — Tops  for  Stock! 

$25  each.  HENDRICKSON  FARM,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 

-  SPRINGER  SPANIEL  PUPPIES  - 

THE  BEST  COST  LESS 
A.  LUETTGENS,  R.  D.  I,  FREEHOLD,  N.  J. 

-  REGISTERED  ST.  BERNARD  PUPPIES  - 

READY,  ALSO  IDEAL  FOR  CHRISTMAS 
W.  E.  YODER,  MEYERSDALE,  PA.  Phone:4-7664 

BEAUTIFUL  REG.  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS 
From  real  heel  driving  parents,  born  low  heel  strikers 
MALES  $15.00  •  FEMALES  $12.00 

$1.00  Extra  for  Registration  Papers 
JOSEPH  WINKLER, _ HANKINS,  NEW  YORK 

 SWINE 


BerKsliires 

Championship  Breeding  Stock  From  Production  Tested 
Sows.  Certified  Meat  Type. 

HEDGEFIELD  FARM,  SALEM,  NEW  JERSEY 

HAMPSHIRES:  MEAT  TYPE  BOARS  and  GILTS 

Slaughter  and  Production  Records  Available 
CEDAR  POINT  FARMS,  BOX  718,  EASTON.  MD, 

FREE  CIRCULAR:  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 

8lnce  1934.  C.  LUTZ.  Middletown  I,  Maryland 

R  E G I  ST  E  R  E  D  H  ER  E  FO  R  D®  —  Service  Age  Boars, 

Open  Gilts  and  August  Farrowed  Pigs,  Either  Sex. 
CARRENE  FARM,  STE  W  A  RTSTO  W  N.  PENNA. 

MAPLEHURST  DUROCS:  April  Boars  &  Gilts.  Fall 

Pigs.  Either  Sex.  R.  F.  Pattington,  Scipio  Center,  N.Y. 

—SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA  SERVICE  BOARS— 

BRED  GILTS  and  BABY  PIGS 
C.  W.  HILLMAN, _ VINCENTOWN,  N.  J. 

RABBITS 


RAISE  RABBITS 

A  FULL  TIME  BUSINESS 
OR  WELL  PAID  HOBBY 

Thousands  of  Raisers  Needed  To  Meet  The 
Tremendous  Demand  for  MEAT— FUR— 
LABORATORY-BREEDING  STOCK. 

Know  the  Facts 

Breeds,  Breedingand  Care,  Markets,  Etc. 
Plus  Bulletin,  25  Cents  We  Are  Association 
of  Breeders  who  want  to  see  you  start  right I 

AMERICAN  RABBIT  ASS'N.38.  ARBA  Bldg.  Pittsburgh.  Penna. 


-  GIANT  CHINCHILLA  RABBITS  - ■ 

Pedigreed  youngsters  2  to  3  months.  Either  sex. 
$4.00  to  $5.00.  Five  months  does  $7.50.  Same 
blood  lines  as  1st,  3rd,  4th  Little  Rock,  Arkansas 
Convention  Show  Winners.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 
A,  D.  WOODIN,  Sr., _ SANDY  HOOK,  CONN. 


EXTRA  CASH 

for  your  Grange! 
See  Page  630 


•'FAR  M  L  A  N  D  S  ” 

COOPERSTOWN,  N.  Y. 

Phone  417  Webster  Tilton 


Reg.  Polled  Herefords 

BULLS  READY  FOR  SERVICE 
OPEN  AND  BRED  HEIFERS 
Modem  Bloodlines.  T.  B.  and  Bangs  Aeeradltad  Herd 
BATTLEGROUND  FARMS 
FREEHOLD.  NEW  JERSEY  PHONE:  8-2224 


“THINK  ABERDEEN  ANGUS” 

WHEN  YOU  THINK  OF  BEEF  CATTLE  — 
For  more  information  on  Angus  contact' 
PROFESSOR  JOHN  I.  MILLER, 

Secretary  New  York  Angus  Association 
WING  HALL,  Cornell  University,  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


ANGUS 


Performance  tested,  big,  fast  growing  type  of  pure 
Scotch  breeding.  Request  folder  and  data. 
WYE  PLANTATION.  QUEENSTOWN.  MARYLAND 


SHEEP 


CORRIEDALE  BRED  EWE  SALE 
JUDGING  PAVILION 

CORNELL  UNIVERSITY,  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 

SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  7,  1957 

50  BRED  EWES  •  10  EWE  LAMBS 

Consignments  From: 

LEADING  FLOCKS  OF  1*H  E  EAST 
I  Sale  Sponsored  By  — 

NEW  YORK  STATE  CORRIEDALE  ASSOC. 
FRED  C.  TILTON,  Secretary 
HOLCOMB,  NEW  YORK 


Corriedale  Sheep 

Are  highly  productive  of  both  mutton  and  wool.  Buy 
a  CORRIEDALE  ram.  You  will  be  surprised  and 
delighted  with  results.  Breeder’s  list  on  request: 

AMERICAN  CORRIEDALE  ASSOCIATION, 

BOX  108-V, _ COLUMBIA,  MISSOURI 

Let  SUFFOLK  SHEEP  Increase  Your  Farm  Income. 

BOOKLET  and  BREEDERS’  LIST  FREE. 
Write  NATIONAL  SUFFOLK  SHEEP  ASSOCIATION 
BOX  324-  NY, _ COLUMBIA.  MISSOURI 

REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  and  SUFFOLK  RAMS 

And  EWE  LAMBS.  TOP  QUALITY  STOCK 
DISCOUNT  FOR  4-H. 
BASSETTDALE  FARM.  VALLEY  FALLS,  N.  Y. 
For  Sale:  PURE  BRED  YEARLING  KARAKUL 

RAM,  YOUNG  EWE  and  LAMB.  Reasonable. 
R.  S.  Huggins,  25  Pleasant  St.,  Fair  Haven,  Vermont 


KARAKUL  SHEEP  AND  LAMBS 


v  ■—  vii  uui  niiLf  un  ill  do  ■  ■  ■ 

Property  and  entire  Stock  for  Sale.  Eastern  Karakul 
Sheep  Farm,  Medusa,  N.  Y.  Oak  Hill  2-4186. 

For  Sale:  SUFFOLKS,  CHEVIOTS.  Ewes  and  Rams. 

LESLIE  KELLY,  NEW  ALEXANDRIA,  PENNA. 

HORSES  AND  PONIES 

SEND  FOR  LIST  OF  REGISTERED  SHETLAND 
AND  GRADE  PONIES  FOR  SALE. 
HIGHLAWN  FARM,  WARNER,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


NO  TRESPASSING  SIGNS 

ON  CARDBOARD  WITH  NAME  AND 
ADDRESS:  200,  $15.00;  100,  $9.00;  50,  $6.00. 
Postpaid.  CHIC  PRESS,  Monticello,  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


FOR  QUICK,  PROFITABLE  SALES... 


Many  breeders  and  farmers 
have  found  an  advertisement 
on  this  page  a  sure  way  to 
sell  sto*k  quickly  and  profit¬ 
ably. 


PLEASE  INSERT  THE  FOLLOWING  AD: 


For  the  special  low-rate  of 
$1.00  per  line  (about  7  words), 
your  message  will  be  read  in 
over  300,000  of  the  finest  farm 
homes  in  the  Northeastern 
area.  Simply  fill-in  and  mail 
the  attached  blank. 

References  required  from  new 
advertisers. 


OUR  NEXT  ISSUE 
DECEMBER  7  th 


GOES  TO  PRESS 
NOVEMBER  22nd 

The  Rural  New  Yorker 

333  W.  30th  Street 
New  York  I,  N.Y. 


NAME  . 

ADDRESS  . 
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How  long  since  you 
baked  a  real  cake? 

Quick  mixes  are  a  convenience 
to  a  woman-in-a-hurry,  but  they 
can’t  produce  the  deliciously 
rich,  fine-textured,  flavorful  cake 
you  create  yourself.  Yes,  cake 
making  is  an  art,  and  a  satisfy¬ 
ing  one.  Make 
a  real  cake 


again,  soon. 
And  for  good¬ 
ness  sake,  use 
Davis  double¬ 
acting  Baking 
Powder.  Send 
for  FREE  Rec¬ 
ipe  Book. 

R.B.  Davis  Co. 

Hoboken 
New  Jersey 
Dept.  RNY 


I  UKE 

S/LVFZ  FLOSS 

IN  SPICY  KRAUT 

casserole/ 


America’s 

No.  1 

Sauerkraut 


SEND  FOR 

FREE  Recipe  Booklet 

Write:  Empire  State  Pickling  Co. 

Dept.  N(  Phelps,  N.Y. 


OH,  MY 
ACHING  BACK 

Now  !  You  can  get  the  fast  relief  you  need  from 
nagfdng  backache,  headache  and  muscular  aches 
and'  pains  that  often  cause  restless  nights  and 
miserable  tired-out  feelings.  When  these  discom¬ 
forts  come  on  with  over-exertion  or  stress  anu 
strain  — you  want  relief  — want  it  fast!  Another 
disturbance  may  be  mild  bladder  irritation  fol¬ 
lowing  wrong  food  and  drink  —  often  setting  up 
a  restless  uncomfortable  feeling. 

For  quick  relief  get  Doan’s  Pills.  They  work 
fast  in  8  separate  ways :  1.  by  speedy  pain-reliev¬ 
ing  action  to  ease  torment  of  nagging  backache, 
headaches,  muscular  aches  and  pains.  2.  by  their 
soothing  effect  on  bladder  irritation.  3.  by  then 
mild  diuretic  action  tending  to  increase  output 
of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes. 

Find  out  how  quickly  this  8 -way  medicine  goes  to 
work.  Enjoyagood  night's  sleepandthe  same  happy 
relief  millions  have  for  over'  GO  years.  Ask  for  new, 
lai'ge  size  and  save  money.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today  ! 


20”  WORLD  GLOBE 
IN  12  COLORS 

For  study,  decoration  or  gifts.  1956 
revision  on  heavy  .nflatable  plastic; 
mounted  on  a  decorative  stand.  We 
bought  one  for  the  kids,  liked  it  so 
much  that  we're  now  selling  them. 
This  is  our  first  mail  order  attempt  and 
our  agency  thinks  we're  mad! 

The  beauty  of  this  globe  will  surprise 
and  please  you.  (Ours  is  on  our  TV 
set)  $14.95  postpaid.  No  C.O.D.’s  please. 
We’ll  refund  your  money,  no  questions 
asked,  if  you  don’t  like  it. 

The  MAXIM  COMPANY  LTD.  (est.  1905) 
44  Cliff  St.  *  New  York  38,  N.  Y 


NEW  FALL  WOOLENS 

BUY  DIRECT  from  MILL  and  SAVE  MANY 
DOLLARS  on  the  newest  novelty  weaves, 
beautiful  plaids  and  rich  solid  colors.  Make 
the  finest  coats,  suits,  dresses,  skirts,  slacks, 
sport  shirts  at  amazingly  LOW  MILL  PRICES. 
Write  Today  for  FREE  SWATCHES  of  this 
FALL'S  smartest  all  wool  and  part  wool 
materials. 

HOMESTEAD  WOOLEN  MILLS,  INC. 

Dept.  R-27,  West  Swanzey,  New  Hampshire 


PECANS 


Sample  box  giant  Texas 
pecans  or  shelled  mammoth 
halves,  35c.  Say  which.  Grower- 
to-you  Christmas  price  list  free. 
PECAN  JOE,  Box  l285Flexarktma,  Tex. 


POST 
’  PAID 


nruni  tfiun  Chimney  Caps.  Galvanized 
ncVULvINu  Steel.  All  sizes  and  styles. 
Keeps  rain  and  snow  out.  Saves  fuel.  Pre¬ 
vents,  fires,  back  draft  &  Creosote.  Catalog 
FREE.  G.  D.  SHRAWDER,  Richfield  9,  Pa. 

J - SELL  LARKIN  PRODUCTS.  EARN  CASH  - - 

Famous  toiletries,  household  supplies,  etc. 

No  Investment.  Write  for  Catalog. 

LARKIN  CO.,  DEPT.  RN,  BUFFALO  10,  N.  Y. 


KODACHROME  PROCESSING 


8  mm  roll  or  35  mm  20  exp.  $1.25.  Prompt  Service. 
Write  for  mailer  and  prices.  COLOR  PIX. 
DEPT.  V.  CPO  BOX  30.  KINGSTON,  N.  Y. 

NEED  MONEY  for  your  Church  Project? 

Sell  Ladies’  Handloomed  Nylon  Bags.  Write 
Josephine  Gareau,  Rt.  7,  Sevierville,  Tenn. 

- iOO.OOO  PRODUCTS  WHOLESALE  - 

FREE  CATALOGS!  SEND  POSTCARD 
ECON-O-MART,  WHIPPANY  22.  NEW  JERSEY 
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Fresh  Cranberries  for  Your  Baking 


Fresh  cranberries  baked  in  cakes 
and  breads  have  a  special  and  wonder¬ 
ful  flavor.  There  is  also  the  colorful 
look  of  the  cranberries  in  the  slice  on 
the  plate  to  add  to  the  general  plea¬ 
sure.  In  addition,  the  healthful  good¬ 
ness  of  these  berries  increases  the 
value  of  these  desserts.  So  try  the 
recipes  given  below  which  come  from 
the  Ocean  Spray  Cranberry  people. 

Cranberry  Festival  Cake 
Use  V2  cup  shortening;  1  cup  sugar; 

1  egg;  2  cups  sifted  all-purpose  flour; 

2  teaspoons  baking  powder;  V*  tea¬ 
spoon  salt;  %  cup  milk;  V2  teaspoon 
vanilla;  1  cup  halved  fresh  cran¬ 
berries. 

Cream  shortening  and  sugar  until 
light  and  fluffy.  Add  egg,  beating 
until  thoroughly  blended.  Sift  to¬ 


gether  flour,  baking  powder,  and  salt. 
Stir  the  vanilla  into  the  milk.  Add 
dry  ingredients  alternately  with  the 
milk,  mixing  well  after  each  addition. 
Fold  in  halved  cranberries.  Pour  into 
greased  8  by  8  inch  square  cake  pan. 
Sprinkle  with  sugar  and  bake  in  350 
degree  F.  oven  45  to  50  mintes. 

Serve  as  a  coffee  cake  or  dessert, 
or  for  good  in-between  munching. 

Cranberry  Fruit  Bread 
Twp  cups  sifted  all-purpose  flour; 
1  cup  sugar;  iy2  teaspoons  baking- 
powder,  (double-acting);  V2  teaspoon 
soda;  1  teaspoon  salt;  juice  and 
grated  rind  of  1  orange;  2  table¬ 
spoons  melted  shortening;  1  egg,  well 
beaten;  V2  cup  chopped  nuts;  2  cups 
of  fresh  cranberries,  cut  in  halves. 
Sift  together  flour,  sugar,  baking 


powder,  soda,  and  salt.  Combine 
orange  juice,  grated  rind,  melted 
shortening,  and  enough  water  to 
make  %  cup  juice;  then  stir  in  beat¬ 
en  egg.  Pour  this  mixture  into  the 
dry  ingredients,  mixing  just  enough 
to  dampen.  Fold  in  halved  cran¬ 
berries  and  nuts.  Spoon  into  greased 
loaf  pan  (9x5x3  inches)  spreading  it 
evenly  making  corners  and  sides 
slightly  higher  than  center.  Bake  in 
moderate  oven  (350  degrees  F.)  50- 
60  minutes.  Remove  from  pan.  Cool. 
Store  overnight  for  easy  slicing. 

This  recipe  came  from  Wilbern’s 
Restaurant  in  Wisconsin  Rapids.  It’s 
the  best  cranberry  bread  we’ve  ever 
tasted.  Keeps  moist  for  days.  Freezes 
well,  too.  Delicious  with  coffee  or 
tea,  or  toasted  for  breakfast. 


Is  the  color  fast?  There  are  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  color  fastness:  fast  to 
light,  to  washing,  to  perspiration,  to 
dry  cleaning  and  to  crocking.  Watch 
for  the  labels  on  materials  and  on 
ready-made  garments. 


Those  Flaming  Colors  on 
Treated  Pine  Cones 

With  our  big  old  white  pine  tree 
heavily  laden  with  cones  we  gath¬ 
ered  them,  bushel  by  bushel,  to  turn 
them  into  flaming  fireplace  Christmas 
gifts. 

Our  next  step  was  to  go  to  the  drug 
store  for  the  chemicals  for  making 
solutions  in  which  to  dip  the  cones. 
These  chemicals  impart  colors  to  the 
flames  when  the  cones  are  burned: 
strontium  chloride  for  a  red  flame; 
barium  chloride  for  green,  copper 
sulphate  for  bluish-green,  calcium 
chloride  for  orange,  potassium  chlor- 
ride  for  lavender,  and  sodium 
chloride  (common  salt)  for  a  yellow 
flame. 

Use  a  pound  of  the  chemical 
(each  one  separately)  dissolved  in 
a  gallon  of  water.  You  thus  have  six 
different  chemicals  and  six  gallons  of 
water,  each  solution  in  a  separate 
container.  Or  you  can  make  up  one 
solution  at  a  time  and  use  the  same 
container  for  each  successive  one.  A 
big  enamel  kettle  is  good  for  this, 
or  an  enamel  dishpan  or  foot  tub. 

Place  a  few  cones  into  a  mesh  bag 
and  dip  them  into  the  chemical. 
Leave  them  one  minute.  Remove  and 
spread  cones  out  to  dry.  After  they 
are  dry,  dip  them  once  again  in  the 
same  solution.  Do  this  with  the  en¬ 
tire  lot — it  takes  some  time  to  do  it 
all.  But  isn’t  this  much  less  tiresome 
than  hours  of  Christmas  shopping  in 
a  crowded  store? 

After  all  cones  are  fully  dry,  put 
them  into  those  vegetable  and  fruit 
string  bags,  or  use  plastic  or  cello¬ 
phane  bags.  Tie  with  holiday  ribbon 
or  cord,  attach  a  couple  of  the  cones 
at  the  top  or  a  cluster  of  bells. 

One  ambitious  friend  chops  pieces 
of  pitch-laden  dry  pine  from  old  pine 
stumps  (relics  of  lumbering)  and 


Exquisite  Lace! 


2117.  The  classic  grape  motif  is  used  effec¬ 
tively  for  this  handsome  12-inch  centerpiece. 
Crochet  in  sparkling  white  or  soft  ecru. 
Complete  crochet  directions,  material  re¬ 
quirements,  stitch  illustrations. 

No.  2117  —  just  25  cents.  Mail  to  The 
Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  Street, 
New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

With  your  pattern  order  send  another  25 
cents  for  our  fascinating  needlework 
ALBUM.  The  1957  edition  contains  lots 
more  designs  to  knit,  crochet  and  embroider; 
gift  patterns  printed  inside  the  book. 


splits  them  into  thin  splints  for  fire¬ 
place  “lighters.”  These  make  a  nice 
“bonus”  gift  along  with  the  cones. 

Certainly  our  treated  cones  were 
accepted  with  a  great  deal  of  plea¬ 
sure.  Fern  Berry 

Michigan 


Fallow  or  Toy! 


5761.  A  darling  little  bunny  to  thrill  every 
t'ny  tot.  It  can  be  a  toy,  pillow  or  hiding 
place  for  nightwear.  Complete  instructions, 
pattern  pieces,  embroidery  and  sewing  di¬ 
rections. 

No.  5761  —  just  25  cents  —  mailed  to  The 
Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  Street, 
New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

Send  another  25  cents  now  for  your  copy 
of  the  1957  issue  of  our  needlework  ALBUM, 
a  treasure  chest  of  designs  for  nimble 
fingers. 
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MORE  SEW -SIMPLE  GIFTS! 


8161.  Young  and  slim, 
and  so  wearable. 
Jumper  set  for  jun¬ 
iors.  Sizes:  11,  12,  13, 
14,  16,  18.  Size  12,  32 
bust,  jumper,  2  yds., 
54-in.;  long  sleeved 
blouse,  2%  yds.  35- 
inch.  25  cents. 

8129.  Graceful  dress- 
up  style  for  the  ma¬ 
tron.  Add  contrasting 
collar.  Sizes:  36,  38, 
40,  42,  44,  46,  48,  50. 
52.  Size  38,  40  bust, 
with  sleeve,  4%  yds. 
35-in.;  %  yard  con¬ 
trast.  25  cents. 


8161 

18 


30"  TALL 

8143 

30" 

8143.  An  adorable  long- 
legged  doll  in  a  dainty 
dress  and  pinafore.  Pan- 
ties,  too!  One  size,  30 
inches.  See  pattern  for 
yardages.  25  cents. 


8156.  Learning  to  sew? 
You’ll  be  pleased  with 
this  simple  daytimer  in 
half  sizes.  Sizes:  14%, 
16V2,  18%,  20%,  22%, 
24%.  Size  16%,  37  bust,Cj 
4  yds.  39-inch.  25  cents. 


Send  25  cents  more  for 
your  copy  of  our  com-  oir/ 
plete  pattern  book  Basic 
FASHION,  Fall  and  U/i  * 7A* 
Winter  ’57. 


8465.  Sew  several  of 
these  lovely  lingerie 
sets  for  holiday  giving. 
Sizes:  (bust)  32,  34,  36, 
38,  40,  42,  44,  46.  Size 
34,  slip,  314  yards  of 
35-inch;  panties,  1% 
yards.  25  cents. 


Please  print  your  name, 
full  address,  pattern 
number  and  size  desired. 
Send  orders  to  The 
Rural  New  Yorker,  333 
West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y. 


The  Frozen  Feast 


When  I  was  young  and  went  with  glee  to  Grandma’s  on  Thanksgiving  Day, 

I  was  not  quite  within  the  house  when  smells  mysterious  came  my  way  _ 

But  times  have  changed,  like  styles  and  ways;  gone  is  the  kind  of  preparation 
That  went  along  for  days  and  days,  arousing  keen  anticipation. 

For  now  the  pies  and  things  are  frozen;  many  of  the  fixings  too; 

The  turkey,  stuffed  and  slickly  brown,  comes  from  the  nearest  “barbecue”; 
It’s  easier  on  Grandma  too,  yet  not  without  nostalgic  cost: 

With  all  the  feast  thus  simplified,  a  way  of  life  is  truly  lost. 

Long  Island,  N.  Y.  —  Evelyn  Burrows  Nass 


Watch  in  the  stores  at  Christmas  you’ll  find  a  string  running  through 
ribbon  counters  for  the  new  ribbon  the  length  of  the  ribbon.  You  just 
rolls  “with  strings  attached.”  But  pull  the  strings  at  both  ends,  shove 
these  are  handy  strings!  When  you  the  ribbon  up  on  the  strings,  and, 
cut  a  length  off  to  wrap  a  package,  presto,  you  have  a  ready-tied  bow! 

November  16,  1957 


Offer 


3 


ONE-YEAR 

GIFT 

SUBSCRIPTIONS 

FOR 


$ 


1 


Your  Friends  Will  Be  Delighted 
To  Receive  The  Rural  New  Yorker 
Twice  A  Month  During  1958. 

There  are  two  good  reasons  your  farm 
friends  will  appreciate  a  gift  subscription 
to  The  Rural  New  Yorker: 

1  It  says,  Merry  Christmas!77  in  a  novel  way. 
2 — It  offers  many  practical'  ideas  for  making 
1958  a  prosperous  and  Happy  New  Year. 

The  Rural  New  Yorker  will  publish  hundreds  of 
useful  suggestions  in  the  next  24  issues.  Just  one  good 
idea  can  mean  more  to  your  friends  than  the  most 
expensive  gift. 

The  Rural  New  Yorker  offers  your  relatives,  neigh¬ 
bors  and  friends  the  key  to  greater  success  with  Livestock 
and  Dairy,  Poultry,  Gardening,  Fruit,  Vegetables, 
Forestry,  Field  Crops  and  Home  Repairs. 

Your  friends  will  enjoy  reading  every  issue.  And 
they  will  always  have  you  to  thank  for  introducing 
them  to  The  Rural  New  Yorker! 

TRY  THIS  SPECIAL  CHRISTMAS  RATE! 

Send  three  friends  a  year's  subscription  for  the 
total  cost  of  only  one  dollar. 

Around  Christmas  time,  your  three  friends  will 
receive  their  first  copy  of  The  Rural  New  Yorker.  They 
will  also  receive  a  card  from  us  telling  them  of  your  gift. 

Just  write  their  names  clearly  on  the  coupon  below. 
Mail  with  a  dollar  bill,  check  or  money  order  now,  while 
you  think  of  it. 

USE  THIS  HANDY  COUPON  — 


MAIL 

YOUR 

ORDER  EARLY  J 

Gift  1 

Name  . 

R.  F.  D . 

Post  Office 

. . .  Box . . 

Name  . 

Gift  2 

R.  F.  D . 

Post  Office 

Name  . 

Gift  3 


R.  F.  D .  Box . 


Street . 


Post  Office .  State . 


YOUR  NAME. 


R..  F.  D .  Box .  Street . 

Post  Office .  State . 

Remember  Your  Own  Renewal! 

OTHER  RATES:  3  YEARS  FOR  $1  —  7  YEARS  for  $2 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street  New  York  1,  New  York 
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highly  | 

effective 
against 

MASTITIS 


1 


HANFORD'S 


Selecta* 

Conforming  with  latest 
government  regulations. 


Separately  packaged  tips 
to  prevent  cross  infection. 

Accurately  metered  6cc 
doses  in  each  syringe. 

Now,  a  faster,  easier  method  of  treat¬ 
ing  mastitis!  The  4-shot  SELECTA 
syringe  contains  24cc  of  a  high-potency 
antibiotic  formula  that  is  a  medically 
proved  specific  for  the  usual  mastitis- 
causing  bacteria.  Snap-off  plastic  tabs 
accurately  measure  four  6cc  doses. 

Each  24cc  contains  Each  6cc  contains 

tOO,  000  units. ..  Procaine  Penicillin  G ...  100,000  units 

400  mg. .Dihydrostreptomycin  base  as  sulfate.  100  mg. 

200  mg . Neomycin  base  as  sulfate . 50  mg. 

400  mg . . . Sulfathiazole .  100  mg. 

400  mg . Sulfanilamide .  100  mg. 

See  and  try  SELECTA  at  your  dealer's  or  write 

A  N  F@  RD'S 

*U.S.  Pat.  No.  2,764,981. 

G.  C.  HANFORD  MFG.  CO. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.  ,*XwX-Vy.-X’xT-XOX<-X-X-X-X-:^X*X*X*X- 


KILL  POWER  FAILURE 


wi*  VO* 

^  Z-  TRACTOR  I 


Protect  your  farm  and  family  against  power 
failure  NOW  with  a  Tractor-Driven  Gener¬ 
ator.  No  extra  engine  to  buy.  Operates 
from  tractor  or  gas  engine.  Supplies  power 
for  lights,  heating  system,  water  pump, 
milker,  brooder,  milk  cooler,  etc. 

LOWEST  IN  COST  20  YEAR  WARRANTY 


NCWTON,  IOWA 


BROWER  * 


SAVES 


MIXER 


$lO 


-$1G 


OF* 


IlAr 


Write 
for 

[#1  FREE 

catalog 


NEW-Photo 
XMAS  CARDS 


Your  own  favorite 
snapshot  slips  into 
this  new,  smart, 
colorful  folder -type 
Christmas  Greeting. 
Truly  personal.  Each 
card  contains  a  print 
of  your  negative. 


25  Folders,  Prints  and 
Envelopes .  $3.00  postpaid 

50  for  $5.00 


BROWER  MFC.  CO..  Box  3104.  Ouinty.  Illinois 


Style  1561 

•  Each  card  contains  removable  print 
of  your  photo. 

Envelopes  included. 

•  Made  from  your  negative.  If  picture 
only  available,  75^  extra  for  making 
new  negative. 

•  For  film  sizes:  127,  120,  620,  135. 

Send  name,  address  for  free  literature 

showing  styles  of  cards  available. 

ROCHESTER  PHOTO  SERVICE 

BOX  290,  DEPT.  Y,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

_  Where  Your  Films  Are  Made  mm 


CONTOUR  PLOW 

with  A  USED  CRAWLER! 

No  need  to  pay  big  money  for  a  crawler 
tractor  if  you  buy  it  used.  Get  maximum 
power,  work  faster  on  hillsides,  uproot  rocks, 
fill  in  gullies  and  ditches,  change  grades 
with  a  husky,  used  tractor  from  State. 

Ask  for  State’s  pocket  list  of  used  equip¬ 
ment.  It's  free.  Just  write  Nat  B  Cook. 

ill  sr 

3725  N.  Front  St.,  Harrisburg  Pa. 

8  Big  Outlets  Serving  N.Y.,  Vt.,  Pa 


Here  Is  THE  Gift 

FOR  A  GUNNER-GIVE  HIM  A 

HOPPE’S  GUN  GLEANING  PACK 


complete  with  every 
Hoppe  preparation 
needed  for  the 
cleaning,  care  and 
protection  of  his 
guns.  He’ll  welcome 
and  prize  this 
thoughtful  gift.  Gun 
dealers  sell  it  or, 
if  out,  send  us  $1.00 
plus  25^  for  postage. 

FRANK  A.  HOPPt,  INC. 

2332  North  8th  St., 

Philadelphia  33,  Pa. 


EXTRA  CASH 

for  your  4-H  Club! 
See  Page  630 


Big  push  in  the  corn  field  (1850) 


Some  of  grandfather’s  brightest 
ideas -like  this  “automatic”  com 
planter — are  fit  only  for  museums 
today.  But  the  principles  he  lived 
by  still  endure. 

One  of  the  most  important  of 
these  is  thrift. 

That’s  why  so  many  farmers 
buy  U.S.  Savings  Bonds,  day  in 
and  day  out.  They’ve  found  that 
there  is  no  better  way  to  save.  Es¬ 
pecially  today!  For  now  your 
money  grows  faster  than  ever 
with  the  new  higher  interest  rate 
of  3  1/4%. 

For  the  big  things  in  your  life, 
be  ready  with 

U.S.  Savings  Bonds 


;  U.S.  Government  does  not  pay  for  this  advertising.  The  Treasury  Department  thanks, 
for  their  patriotic  donations,  the  Advertising  Council  and 
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WASHINGTON  OUTLOOK 

BY  HARRY LANDO 


A  bright  picture  of  the  future  of 
American  agriculture  was  painted  in 
a  speech  by  Agriculture  Secretary 
Benson,  but  the  talk  was  intended  for 
foreign  broadcast  and  not  to  be  heard 
by  American  farmers. 

The  U.  S.  Information  Agency  dedi¬ 
cated  one  of  its  Voice  of  America 
broadcasts  to  U.S.  farming,  and  it 
would  have  been  unwise  of  Benson 
to  speak  about  our  current  problems 
involving  surpluses.  His  talk  was 
heard  in  countries  in  which  hunger 
is  a  usual  thing  for  a  great  many 
people. 

So  Benson  spoke  as  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  a  nation  which  exports  more 
farm  products  than  any  other,  and 
which  is  the  second  largest  buyer  of 
farm  commodities  from  other  nations. 
He  said  we  believe  in  workable  trade 
relations  between  countries,  “in 
general  we  believe  in  selling  at  the 
world  market,  and  we  do  not  believe 
in  cut-rate,  unfair  sales  practices.” 

But  mostly  he  talked  of  a  problem 
familiar  in  most  of  the  world: 
rising  population  and  the  need  for 
increased  farm  production.  He  said 
that  within  the  next  dozen  years, 
U.  S.  population  would  increase  by 
20  per  cent.  He  expi'essed  confidence 
that  research  would  add  enough  pro¬ 
ductivity  to  our  acres  to  take  care 
of  the  increased  demands.  Breeding 
of  disease  resistance  into  plants  and 
animals  will,  alone,  add  large 
amounts  to  production,  and  better 
care  of  soil  and  water  resources  will 
mean  further  increases.  He  noted 
that  the  United  States  has  learned 
from  foreign  nations  and  has  been 
pleased  to  pass  its  own  discoveries 
along.  The  same  sort  of  international 
cooperation  will  continue  to  pay  divi¬ 
dends  in  increased  food  production, 
he  told  the  foreign  audiences.  Quick 
as  the  pace  of  rising  per-acre  pro¬ 
duction  has  been,  it  will  go  even 


faster  in  the  years  to  come,  Benson 
predicted. 

H*  •i’  K"  ¥ 

USDA,  engaging  in  its  annual  agri¬ 
cultural  outlook  conference  for  the 
instruction  of  fieldmen  from  around 
the  nation,  has  taken  some  looks  at 
what  might  lie  in  store  for  farmers 
during  the  coming  year. 

The  share  for  farmers  in  the  money 
that  consumers  pay  for  food  at  re¬ 
tail  has  been  dropping,  but  USDA 
thinks  that  farmers  will  get  as  much 
in  1957  as  in  1956— an  estimated  40 
cents  out  of  each  dollar — and  that 
it  will  be  about  the  same  in  1958. 
Middlemen  took  five  per  cent  more 
in  1957  than  in  1956,  but  prices  farm¬ 
ers  received  also  went  up,  so  it 
amounted  to  a  draw  with  consumers 
paying  more  to  both. 

The  Department  expects  milk  pro¬ 
duction  to  rise  another  billion  or  two 
pounds  over  the  expected  new  record 
of  127  billion  pounds  in  1957.  Each 
year  four  or  five  per  cent  fewer 
farms  keep  dairy  cows,  but  the  re¬ 
maining  dairy  farms  increase  their 
milk-cow  numbers  each  year,  so  the 
annual  drop  has  only  been  one  per 
cent;  and  production  per  cow  has 
been  rising  more  than  that.  Dairy 
prices,  it  was  acknowledged,  will  de¬ 
pend  entirely  on  price-support  levels 
to  be  set  in  1958. 

Total  supplies  of  feed  grains  and 
feed  grain-concentrates,  after  a  record 
high  production  in  1957,  will  jump 
six  per  cent  over  the  1957  record 
high  to  213  million  tons  for  the  1957- 
58  season.  Even  with  heavier  feeding 
and  increased  sales  abroad,  carryover 
supplies  into  the  1958-59  year  are 
expected  to  be  10  million  tons  higher. 
Feed  should  sell  at  slightly  lower 
prices,  but  here  again  government 
price-support  buying  and  storage 
will  limit  price  movements. 


Feeding  Garbage  to  Hogs 

Garbage  feeding  of  hogs  is  an  im¬ 
portant  farm  enterprise  in  Connecti¬ 
cut.  For  it,  Professor  Gaylord  at 
the  Connecticut  Experiment  Station 
in  Storrs  suggests  the  follow¬ 
ing  practices  as  helpful.  Do  not 
let  garbage-fed  hogs  have  runs 
or  pens  in  which  various  sizes  of 
pigs  are  kept  together.  Pen  pigs  of 
uniform  size  together,  using  as  many 
pens  as  necessary  to  avoid  crowding. 
Hogs  that  are  nearing  the  final  stage 
of  fattening  for  market  should  be 
kept  in  a  pen  by  themselves,  too. 
Overcrowding  hogs,  especially  those 
of  mixed  size,  weight,  and  sex  invites 
real  trouble.  Small  pigs  are  pushed 


away  from  feed  by  the  large  and  ag¬ 
gressive  ones,  and  they  do  not  gain 
and  develop  normally. 


In  a  recent  check-up  by  the  USDA, 
it  was  found  that  of  the  12,423  swine 
operations  feeding  garbage  in  the 
United  State,  11,747  were  feeding  it 
cooked.  But  of  the  1.2  million  or  so 
swine,  some  80,000  were  still  getting 
their  garbage  raw.  The  northeast 
states,  with  the  exception  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  Rhode  Island,  had 
among  the  highest  proportions  of 
hogs  still  on  raw  garbage.  New 
Jersey  was  the  slowest  to  cook  its 
garbage,  but  this  will  apparently  be 
taken  care  of  soon:  as  of  January  1, 
all  garbage  fed  to  New  Jersey  swine 
must,  by  law,  be  cooked.  d. 


snow  Manufacturing  Company 


This  new  trench-  and  hunker-silo  unloader  cuts  feed  loose,  pulverizes  it  and 
blows  it  into  a  wagon.  Operating  in  pits  up  to  13  feet  deep,  it  has  a  capacity 
of  a  ton  of  corn  or  a  half-ton  of  grass  silage  per  minute. 
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Get  rid  of  their  early 


worms,  it's  said,  and , 

Heifers  Will  Produce  More  Milk 


Even  in  the  best  of  herds  and 
flocks,  internal  parasites  can  take  a 
heavy  toll  out  of  production,  accord¬ 
ing  to  University  of  Wisconsin 
veterinary  scientists.  In  one  really 
excellent  dairy  herd,  they  point  out, 
continuous  low-level  feeding  of 
phenothiazine  to  heifers  raised  sub¬ 
sequent  milk  production  by  10  per 
cent  and  annual  fat  production  by 
an  average  of  50  pounds. 

The  heifers  in  the  experimental 
feeding  test  received  two  grams  of 
phenothiazine  powder  from  the  time 
they  started  eating  grain  until  the 
time  they  freshened.  When  on  pas¬ 
ture,  they  got  monthly  30-gram  doses 
of  the  worm-killing  drug.  This  kind 
of  preventive  treatment  should  be 
practiced  routinely,  the  parasitolo¬ 
gists  feel,  because,  as  they  seem  to 
have  proved,  animals  can  be  suffer¬ 
ing  very  much  from  parasites  even 
though  there  are  no  symptoms  of  in¬ 
fection  actually  present. 

A  survey  of  one  good  farm  in  each 
of  Wisconsin’s  71  counties  showed 
that  cattle  on  all  of  them  had  round- 
worms  and  coccidia.  Of  the  cattle 
tested,  78  per  cent  were  shedding 
roundworm  eggs  in  their  manure; 
85  per  cent  were  shedding  coccidia; 
and  five  per  cent  had  tapeworm  eggs. 

Feeds  with  drugs  mixed  in  are 
often  unpalatable  to  cattle,  of  course, 
and  this  can  be  a  problem  when  large, 
curative  doses  of  phenothiazine  are 


added.  But  it  is  definitely  not  a  prob¬ 
lem  with  the  low-level  preventive 
doses  recommended. 

Sheep  growers  and  beef  cattle 
raisers  can  also  practice  preventive 
worming  by  feeding  phenothiazine  in 
a  salt  mix  on  feedlot  or  pasture.  They 
readily  eat  a  new  combination  of 
trace-mineralized  salt,  phenothiazine 
and  a  flavor-masking  substance.  Free- 
choice  consumption  of  such  salt  gives 
effective  protection  against  parasites, 
the  veterinairans  say.  Another  worm¬ 
ing  drug,  hygromycin,  used  for  pre¬ 
ventive  worming  of  hogs,  is  effective 
against  a  wide  variety  of  parasites, 
too,  and  it  has  a  wide  margin  of 
safety.  Hygromycin  can  also  be  used 
either  as  a  curative  treatment  or,  in 
feed,  as  a  continuous  low-level  worm 
preventive.  Parasitologists  recom¬ 
mend  the  continuous  treatment  as  a 
routine  hog-raising  paractice. 

[Not  all  veterinary  scientists  agree 
that  regular  treatment  of  livestock 
for  worms  is  desirable.  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity’s  Dr.  J.  H.  Whitlock,  whose 
“Internal  Parasites  of  Livestock” 
article  is  scheduled  for  publication 
in  an  early  issue  of  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  insists,  for  instance,  that 
management  is  much  more  important 
than  medication.  Moreover,  he  says 
there  is  some  evidence  that  pheno¬ 
thiazine  may  actually  stimulate  im¬ 
mature  worms  to  grow  and  become 
increasingly  invasive.  —  Ed.] 


About  De-salting  Bacon 


If  you  cannot  de-salt  the  bacon, 
you  can  always  use  it  as  is  in  two 
other  ways.  You  can  substitute  it  for 
salt  pork  in  cooking  peas,  string 
beans,  and  all  greens.  The  overly 
salted  bacon  seasons  the  vegetables 
while  at  the  same  time  adding  the 
aroma  and  flavor  of  smoked  meat; 
it  is  very  good.  The  salty  bacon  is 
especially  good  with  string  beans; 
cook  them  up  together  with  potatoes, 
add  some  milk — as  you  would  for  a 
chowder — and  you  have  a  whole  meal 
your  family  will  love.  The  other  spe¬ 
cific  use  for  the  bacon  is  to  substitute 
it  for  ham  in  split-pea  soup;  it  is  just 
as  good  as  ham. 

Of  course,  the  trouble  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  was  in  getting  the  bacon  too 
salt.  You  ought  to  try  the  wonderful 
recipe  given  to  me  by  a  farm  friend 
for  curing  bacon  and  ham!  You 
would  never  get  them  too  salty,  and 
they  would  be  delicious.  c.  b.  t. 


Tell  J.  W.  to  try  parboiling  her 
salty  bacon  in  milk  instead  of  water 
and  it  will  take  out  most  of  the  salt. 
Discard  the  milk,  of  course,  and  fry 
as  usual.  o.  s. 


A  few  years  ago,  we  had  some  ex¬ 
tremely  salty  bacon  we  wished  to 
make  edible.  So  we  soaked  the  slabs 
in  sugar  water  overnight.  It  worked! 
The  bacon  tended  to  shrink  more 
when  fried,  I  think,  but  at  least  it 
was  palatable.  m.  p.,  jr. 


Tell  the  lady  when  she  pre-boils 
the  bacon  to  add  slices  of  raw  potato. 
The  potato  will  absorb  the  salt.  It 
has  done  so  many  times  for  me.  n.  n. 


I  do  not  know  how  this  would 
work  for  bacon,  but  I  once  sliced  salt 
pork  to  soak  overnight  in  sour  milk, 
and  then  I  rinsed  it  and  fried  it  in 
the  morning.  It  was  delicious;  hardly 
any  salty  flavor  could  be  recognized. 
Our  farm  help  loved  it.  When  it  is 
fried,  it  must  be  watched  carefully. 
It  burns  easily.  m.  d.  b. 


Tell  her  to  cook  her  bacon  for  half 
an  hour  in  water  to  which  a  half  cup 
of  brown  sugar  is  added  per  quart. 
We  have  done  it  with  some  bacon  and 
ham,  and  both  are  fine.  Tell  her  to 
let  the  bacon  cool  thoroughly  after 
the  boiling,  then  slice  it  and  fry  very 
slowly.  It  is  excellent.  d.  h. 


ALCOA 

These  new  aluminum  hog-pen  gates  have  been  used  successfully  to  enclose 
the  sides  of  a  sty,  yet  to  allow  entry  by  farmers  from  any  of  three  directions. 
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This  photo  of  Nurs-A-Calf  Feeder 
tells  you  better  than  words  how 
you  can  save  money  by  adopting 
this  modern,  better  Nurs-A-Calf 
way  to  feed  calves. 


(ftuzMutteecl  FOR  90  days 

We  will  replace  free  any  part  of  a  Nurs-A-Calf 
feeder  that  is  worn  out  in  normal  usage,  dur¬ 
ing  90  days  from  date  of  purchase.  You  save 
cost  of  new  pails  and  nipples  when  you  use 
Nurs-A-Calf. 

guti  MARKET  TIME  t4  day*. 
ADDS  30%  MORE  WEIGHT 


We  will  gladly  give  you  names  and  complete  data  on  what  Nurs-A-Calf  is 
doing  for  dairymen  to  help  them  produce  better,  bigger  calves  at  a  lower 
cost  per  pound  than  by  any  other  method  of  feeding. 


LIKE  A  COW’S  UDDER 

•  NURS-A-CALF  can  be 
hung  at  natural  feeding  level 
which  assures  more  calf  food 
assimilation  and  benefitfrom 
any  type  supplement.  Can’t 
spill — cleans  with  ease. 


Ask  your  dealer 


I - - - - - 1 

R.L.KUSS  &  COMPANY,  INC.  | 

|  Dept.  8  Findlay,  Ohio  1 

Please  send  me  0  Nurs-A-Calf  Feeders  af  $3.98  ^ 

each  post  paid. 

Please  send  literature  0 


this  coupon 


Name  . . . . 

Address  .  .  . 

City  .  .  State . 

DEALERS — Write  for  franchise  data. 


>  •  •  •  •  •  i 


VETERINARY 

PRODUCTS 

DIRECT  to  YOU 


All  the  latest  effective  treatments 
employed  by  leading  veterinarians 
and  herdsmen.  Discounts  available 
on  quantity  shipments. 

Write  today  for  your  FREE 
Veterinary  Catalog. 


ANCHOR  SERUM  CO.  of  mu.,  me. 

NEW  JERSEY  BRANCH 

P.  O.  Box  464- A  CAMDEN  1 ,  N.  J. 


DRAINS  cellars,  cisterns,  wash  tubs;  7  ?5 

IRRIGATES  -  CIRCULATES  -  SPRAYS  il1 


Pumps  3,000  GPH;  450  GPH  80'  high; 

1.800  GPH  from  25'  well.  Use  %  to  %  HP 
motor.  Coupling  Included  free.  1'  In¬ 
let;  outlet.  Stainless  steel  shaft. 

Won’t  rust  or  clog’. . $7.95 

Heavy  Duty  Ball-Bearing  Pump 
Up  to  7,500  GPH;  or  3,000  GPH 
from  25'  well.  1^4"  inlet;  1"  out¬ 
let  $12.95.  Postpaid  if  cash  with  order.  Don't  delay — 
send  for  yours  today!  MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE. 
LABAWCO  PUMPS  .  BelleMead  193.  New  Jersey 


PROTECT  YOUR  CROPS 


SPRAY  Low-Cost  Mogic  Circle 
Repellent.  Creates  barricade 
against  Deer  Also  Beavers,  Wood¬ 
chucks,  Sheep,  Skunks  and  Raccoons 
in  some  cases. 

Odor  not  offensive  to  humans. 

BUY  NOW!  Locally,  or  order  direct  from 
State  College  Laboratories,  State  College,  Pa. 


New 


Repellent 
Available. 
Write  for  info. 


PRODUCT  OF  STATE  COLLEGE  LABORATORIES  •  P.O.Box  492.  State  College,  Pa. 


PAT?  Barn  Cleaners.  Silo  Un- 
*  **  1  loaders,  Manure  Spreaders 

Famous  for  their  high  quality  and 
longer  life.  Engineered  for  buyers  who 
demand  the  best.  Used  trade  in  barn 
cleaners  of  other  makes.  Silos,  low 
cost  steel  buildings,  grain  bins,  srlbs, 
barn  equipment.  Free  literature,  no 
obligation.  Easy  Terms. 

Some  Dealer  Territories  Availablt 

N0LD  FARM  SUPPLY 

ROME.  NEW  YORK 


_  .  .  -  BATTLESHIP  GRAY 

Exterior  Paint,  suitable  for  mstai  or  wood,  ported 
eonditioa,  packed  In  nve-gallon  stool  cant.  Cancella¬ 
tion  on  large  Marine  order.  Priea  $6.00  per  5  gal.  can. 
Cheek  with  order.  F.O.B.  RAHWAY.  NEW  JERSEY. 
COMMERCIAL  CHEMICAL  CO..  RAHWAY.  N.  J. 


SEND  A  FRIEND  A  TRIAL  SUBSCRIPTION 
TO  THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


months 


for  25c 


Friend  *  s  Name 


R.  F.  D. . Box  . Street  ... 

Post  Office . . . State 

Your  Name  . 

Address  . 


(We  will  send  a  gift  card  bearing  your  name.) 
THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER,  NEW  YORK  1,  N.  Y. 
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“Jt’s  the  easy  way 
to  be  well  fixed 
when  you’re  my  aye” 


“You’ll  find  out,  as  I  did,  that 
you  really  won’t  miss  the  yearly 
premiums,  and  when  you  get  to 
be  my  age,  you’ll  have  the  money 
you  need  for  the  things  you  want 
to  do.  And  another  nice  thing,  if 
anything  should  happen  to  you 
during  your  earning  years,  this 
Farmers  and  Traders  Retirement 
Plan  will  provide  an  income  for 
Clara  and  the  children.” 


You  can  have  a  retirement  in¬ 
come  too  —  you  simply  save  each 
year  through  the  Farmers  and 
Traders  Retirement  Income  Plan, 
which  also  gives  your  family  in¬ 
come  protection  while  they  are 
growing  up.  This  plan  has  been 
specially  designed  for  people  who 
must  earn  their  living. 


Mail  the  Coupon  for  Details 


- FARMERS  AND  TRADERS - , 

LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 
Syracuse  1 ,  N. Y. 

Gentlemen:  I 

I  Please  send,  without  cost  or  obligation,  j 
I  complete  information  about  your  Retire-  ! 

ment  and  Family  Income  Plans. 

|  Name . Age . | 

[  St.  or  RD . ! 

|  City . .  .State . I 

_  ,  R-62  J 


MODERN  FARMING 

reouires  freedom  from 

POWER  FAILURE! 


CORPORATION 


For  Name  of  Nearby  Dealer  .  .  .  Write  i 
L.  E.  FRENIER  DEPT.  R  LANGHORNE.  PA. 


✓ —  STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  BLDGS. 
I  FQR  all  purposes 

SECTIONAL  UTILITY  BLOCS. 
AND  GARAGES 

Easily  erected  ‘Quick  Delietry 
Shipped  anywhere  •  Sead  for  Folder 

JOHN  COOPER  CO. 

301  2nd  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 


DEALERS  WANTED 


ONE-MAN  SAWMILL  .?  50: 


Take  BELS AW  Portable  Sawmill  right 
to  the  trees— turn  out  valuable  lumber  , 
for  local  yards — do  “custom  sawing’  ^ 
for  neighbors.  BELSAW  lasts  a  lifetime. 
No  crew  needed.  Power  with  old  auto  engine. 
*"V.  Beginners  get  excellent  results.  Send  post- 
^\\card  for  Free  Book, 

'  BELSAW  MACHINERY  CO 

3538  Field  Bldg. 

315  Westport  Rd.,  Kansas  City  ll.lVlo. 


PATENTS 


Write  tor  InTormatlon  oa 
what  steps  an  inventor  should 
take  to  secure  a  patent. 


PATRICK  D.  BEAVERS 

942  Columbian  Bldg..  Washington  1.  D.  C. 


FREE  INFORMATION:  About  Books  and  Folios  for 
Hobbyist  and  Home  Workers.  Write  Today  — 

COPPERHILL  SERVICE,  COPPERHILL,  VA. 


NEW  JET  TORCH  destroys  weeds,  stumps,  roeks. 
Get  Free  Bulletin.  SINE,  RN-2,  QUAKERTOWN,  PA. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  l 


At  the  National  Dairy  Shows 


(Continued  from  Page  622) 

highly  placed  Shorthorns  —  his  sr. 
yearling  heifer  was  third,  Ethel  M. 
Dale,  Hope,  R.  I.,  brought  her  sr. 
heifer  to  fourth,  and  the  University 
of  New  Hampshire,  Durham,  showed 
its  aged  cow  to  fifth  position.  The 
only  northeast  Holstein  shown  at 
Waterloo  was  the  first-place  sr.  year¬ 
ling  bull  of  Maple  Lawn  Farms, 
Ashaway,  R.  I.,  who  became  reserve 
jr.  champion.  W.  K.  Hepburn,  Dalton, 
Pa.,  judged  the  Holstein  show. 

New  York  State’s  4-H  dairy  cattle 
judging  team  placed  fourth  in  compe¬ 
tition  against  31  state  teams;  Mary¬ 
land  was  first.  New  York  was  third  in 
Swiss,  and  one  of  the  team’s  mem¬ 
bers,  Robert  Kelder,  ranked  eighth 
in  judging  all  the  breeds.  Massachu¬ 
setts  was  first  in  Ayrshires;  Mary 
Morrow  of  Pennsylvania  State  Uni¬ 
versity  was  second  high  individual 
judge  of  Guernseys.  Pennsylvania 
State  University  and  Rutgers  Univer¬ 
sity  ranked  fifth  and  sixth  in  the 
national  intercollegiate  dairy  cattle 
judging.  Fred  Garton  of  Rutgers  was 
third  high  individual,  and  Thomas 
Kelley  of  Penn.  State  was  first  in 
Guernseys. 

Winners  at  the  International 

Guernseys:  The  success  of  north¬ 
east  Guernseys  on  the  1957  show  cir¬ 
cuit  continued  at  the  International 
Dairy  Show  in  Chicago.  McDonald 
Farms  was  again  premier  breeder 
and  exhibitor,  and  it  also  showed 
first-place  bull  calf,  three-year-old 
and  best-uddered  cow,  and  get  of 
sire.  McDonald  animals  also  stood 
high  in  many  other  classes.  Grey- 
stone  Farm,  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  brought 
its  aged  Guernsey  bull  to  grand  cham¬ 
pionship  honors  again,  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  showed  the  top  four-year-old 
cow.  Atherton  Hobler  likewise  re¬ 
peated  grand  championship  honors 
with  his  first-prize  aged  cow  and  also 
had  the  champion  dairy  herd.  Paul 
Fleming  won  again  with  his  sr.  year¬ 
ling  heifer,  the  jr.  champion  female, 
and  L.  B.  Wescott  stood  first  with 
produce  of  dam.  F.  W.  McCann  and  J. 
E.  Adams,  Bridgewater,  Conn.,  ex¬ 
hibited  the  second-prize  Guernsey 
heifer  calf.  Applebrook  Farms,  West 
Chester,  Pa.,  won  with  their  three 
females,  and  Henry  Christal,  York- 
town  Heights,  N.  Y.,  showed  the  first- 
place  di’y  cow.  New  York  State  as¬ 
sembled  the  top  state  herd;  New 
Jersey  was  third. 

Ayrshires:  Northeast  Ayrshires 

continued  their  winning  at  the  Inter¬ 


national,  too.  Robert  L.  Knight  was 
again  premier  breeder  and  also 
premier  exhibitor.  The  firsts  of  his 
Lippitt  Farm  included  two-year-  and 
four-year-old  cows,  best  three  fe¬ 
males,  and  get  of  sire.  Meredith 
Farm  had  second-prize  bull  calf,  the 
reserve  junior  champion,  the  first- 
place  aged  cow  who  became  sr.  and 
grand  champion  and  was  also  best- 
uddered  cow,  and  numerous  other 
placings  at  the  top  of  various  classes. 
Strathglass  Farm  showed  the  first- 
prize  two-year-old  bull,  the  second- 
place  sr.  yearling  heifer,  top  jr.  get 
of  sire,  and  third-place  three  females. 
Hilton  Boynton  of  the  University  of 
New  Hampshire  placed  the  Ayrshires 
at  the  International. 

Brown  Swiss:  Brown  Swiss  from 
the  Northeast  also  continued  trium¬ 
phant  at  Chicago.  HyCrest  Farm 
again  had  the  top  two-year-old  bull 
who  became  sr.  and  grand  champion, 
and  its  first-place  aged  cow,  who  had 
best  udder,  was  made  reserve  grand 
champion  female.  Its  animals  placed 
second  and  third  in  the  dry-cow  class. 
HyCrest  also  showed  other  Brown 
Swiss  to  placings  in  the  top  10  of 
various  classes.  Besides  prizes  in 
several  other  classes,  Sleepy  Valley 
Farms  took  first  award  for  its  two- 
year-old  Swiss  cow.  Waveney  Farm 
had  its  jr.  yearling  bull  well  up  in 
the  final  lineup,  and  Judd’s  Bridge 
Farm,  New  Milford,  Conn.,  had  sev¬ 
eral  animals  placing  well.  Other 
northeast  Swiss  breeders  with  ani¬ 
mals  in  the  top  10’s  were  Lester 
Batchelder,  Framingham,  Mass.,  and 
Hillwinds-Ladderlook  Farm,  Green¬ 
field,  Mass.  New  England  showed 
the  runner-up  assembled  herd. 

Jerseys:  Harmony  Jersey  Farms 
carried  its  first-place  aged  Jersey 
cow  on  to  sr.  and  grand  champion¬ 
ships  at  the  International.  With 
second-prize  dairy  herd  and  several 


Janice  Wiley,  Victor,  Ontario  Co., 
N.  Y.,  had  the  grand  champion  4-H 
hog,  a  Berkshire,  at  the  recent  West¬ 
ern  N.  Y.  Fat  Stock  Show  and  Sale 
in  Caledonia. 


other  good  positions,  it  became 
premier  Jersey  exhibitor.  Barbara 
DuBrul,  Pomfret  Center,  Conn.,  ex¬ 
hibited  a  well-placed  two-year-old 
bull,  and  Fontanelle  Farm,  Southing¬ 
ton,  Conn.,  did  well  with  its  aged 
bull  and  sr.  yearling  heifer.  Pioneer 
Farm,  Old  Lyme,  Conn.,  showed 
third-prize  heifer  calf  plus  a  nicely 
placed  two-year-old  heifer  and  the 
fourth-prize  produce.  Along  with  her 
first-award  dry  cow,  Diana  Ryan,  New¬ 
port,  R.  I.,  had  contenders  in  several 
other  classes;  her  dairy  herd  and  get 
of  sire  were  sixth.  Connecticut  had 
the  third-place  state  herd  of  Jerseys. 

Milking  Shorthorns  and  Hol- 
steins:  Mystery  Farm  showed  the 
top  four-year-old  Milking  Shorthorn 
cow,  who  became  sr.  and  grand  cham¬ 
pion  female.  Its  get  of  sire  was  first, 
and  it  was  also  premier  breeder.  It 
also  had  second  bull  calf,  two-year- 
old  bull,  heifer  calf  and  jr.  yearling 
heifer.  Wayne  Knight,  Manchester, 
Maine,  showed  his  sr.  yearling  heifer 
to  second  spot,  from  where  she  was 
made  reserve  jr.  champion.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  New  Hampshire’s  aged  Short¬ 
horn  cow  was  sixth.  New  England 
had  the  third-best  assembled  herd. 
The  Milking  Shorthorns  were  judged 
by  W.  Arthur  Simpson  of  Lyndon- 
ville,  Vt.  The  only  Holstein  shown 
from  the  nine  northeast  states  at  the 
International  was  Maple  Lawn 
Farms’  sr.  yearling  bull;  he  came  in 
second.  George  Trimberger  of  Cor¬ 
nell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  judged 
the  Holsteins. 

In  the  junior  Guernsey  division, 
Hobert  L.  Stoddard,  Mt.  Upton,  N. 
Y.,  showed  the  first-place  two-year- 
old.  Patricia  Tanis,  Branchville, 
N.  J.,  had  third  heifer  calf,  and 
Suzanne  Venier,  LaFayette,  N.  Y., 
showed  the  second  jr.  yearling  heifer. 
Other  young  northeast  showmen  in 
the  Guernsey  classes  were  James  D. 
Thomas,  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  Marcia 
Harrington,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  and  Judith 
DeHart,  Cortland,  N.  Y.  New  York 
State  had  the  third  best  junior 
Guernsey  herd.  In  the  junior  Milking 
Shorthorn  classes,  Wayne  Knight 
showed  his  first-place  heifer  calf  to 
reserve  junior  championship.  His  sr. 
yearling  heifer  was  second. 

New  York  State’s  team  won  the 
4-H  dairy  cattle  judging  contest,  with 
Pennsylvania’s  fifth.  Margaret  Mor¬ 
row  of  Pennsylvania  placed  first  over¬ 
all  in  the  individual  judging,  with 
Barbara  Hughes  of  New  York 
second.  New  York’s  team  was  Bar¬ 
bara  Hughes,  John  Finnerty,  and 
Niles  Brown.  Pennsylvania  State  Uni¬ 
versity  placed  in  the  top  10  in  inter¬ 
collegiate  dairy  cattle  judging  at  the 
International. 


Book  Note 

So  You’re  Thinking  of  Raising 
Chickens,  Broilers,  Turkeys  —  By 
A.  W.  Jasper.  Subtitled  “a  dollars 
and  cents  explanation  of  how  you  can 
be  successful  in  the  poultry  busi¬ 
ness”,  this  small  booklet  should  be 
of  special  interest  to  those  contem¬ 
plating  entrance  into  the  poultry  busi¬ 
ness.  While  for  neither  the  experi¬ 
enced  poultryman  or  the  well-read 
farmer,  it  should  nevertheless  help 
others  make  a  decision  as  to  whether 
or  not  to  take  up  poultry  production 
as  a  livelihood.  The  risks  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  situation  are  made  clear,  but  the 
opportunities  are  also  shown  to  be 
attractive. 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.,  at  $1.00  the  copy.  (N.  Y.  resi¬ 
dents  add  three  cents  city  sales  tax). 

Hormone  Pellets  Better 
Than  Paste  for  Turkeys 

According  to  research  results  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  diethyl- 
stilbestrol  pellets  should  give  better 
results  in  fattening  and  finishing 
turkeys  than  paste,  liquid  or  feed. 
Turkeys,  injected  at  the  age  of  22 


weeks  with  15-milligram  pellets, 
demonstrated  most  uniformly  good 
growth  and  carcass  appearance. 
Earlier  studies  had  shown  definitely 
that  the  hormone  administered  in 
any  form  usually  improved  a  turkey’? 
fattening  ability  and  its  eventual 
attractiveness  as  a  bird  for  the  oven. 

While  injection  of  the  diethylstil- 
bestrol  hormone  as  a  paste  or  liquid 
merely  did  not  give  such  good  re¬ 


sults,  incorporation  of  another  estro¬ 
genic  hormone,  dienestrol  diacetate, 
into  the  mash  actually  lowered  the 
efficiency  with  which  turkeys  con¬ 
verted  feed  into  growth  and  gains. 
Also,  it  only  slightly  improved  their 
carcass  grades.  The  University  recom¬ 
mends  injecting  diethylstilbestrol 
pellets  into  both  male  and  female 
turkeys  about  a  month  before  mar¬ 
keting. 


Time  of  the  Year  for  Turkeys 

These  plump  White  Hollands  are  part  of  New  York  State’s  million-bird-a- 
year  turkey  crop.  Grown  on  slatted  sun  porches,  the  birds  were  on  the  farm 
of  Frank  Lugsdin,  East  Amherst,  Erie  Co.,  N.  Y.  Most  testers  say  no  western 
bird  ever  can  top  an  eastern  one  for  texture  and  taste. 
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In  Connecticut 9  a  grower  now 
guarantees  the  goodness  of 

The  Turkeys  of  Turkey  Hollow 


URKEY  Hollow  Farm  in  New 
Britain,  Hartford  County, 
Conn.,  is  an  unusual  farm 
both  from  the  customer’s 
and  the  grower’s  view¬ 
points.  Andrew  Gazda,  who 
won  the  1953  Connecticut 
turkey-of -tomorrow  contest  with  a 
Broad  Breasted  Bronze  growing  to  23 
pounds  in  22  V2  weeks,  guarantees 
every  bird  he  sells.  “If  you  find  a 
bird  in  the  super  markets  that  will 
compare  with  mine”,  he  says,  “my 
bird  is  free.”  And  he  means  it. 

Although  Gazda  raises  both  Broad 
Breasted  Bronze  and  whites,  he  pre¬ 
fers  the  Empire  White  strain.  He 
claims  it  has  shorter  legs,  a  broader 
breast  and  a  shorter  keel  for  the  all¬ 
round  chunky  bird  he  wants  to  start 
dressing  off  at  New  York  dressed 
weights  of  10  to  12  pounds.  This  past 
season,  he  raised  over  6,200  Em¬ 
pire  Whites,  most  of  them  hens. 
“When  you  get  big  toms  that  weigh 
30  to  40  pounds  dressed”,  Gazda  ex¬ 
plains,  “you  have  to  cut  the  price  in 
order  fo  move  them.  I  want  no  more 
breaking  of  my  back  for  an  extra 
$2.00  or  $3.00  per  bird.  Big  toms  are 
too  much  work.  We  can  dress  off  200 
hen  turkeys  but  only  half  that  many 
toms  in  a  day.”  He  starts  brooding 
the  middle  of  March,  filling  his 
double-deck  house  with  1,200  to  1,500 
birds  at  a  time.  Plans  are  for  dress¬ 
ing  off  Empire  Whites  at  20  to  22 
weeks,  with  the  exception  of  broiler 
sizes,  and  .  the  Broad  Breasted 
Bronzes  at  22  to  24  weeks. 

One  of  the  outstanding  features 
at  Turkey  Hollow  Farm  is  the  38x140- 
foot  turkey  porch  that  is  decidedly 


selected  for  its  long  life  and  heat- 
reflection.  The  porch  is  mounted  on 
nine-foot  railroad  ties  sunk  three  feet 
into  the  ground  and  set  eight  feet 
crosswise  and  10  feet  lengthwise. 
Because  the  porch  has  a  roof,  drop¬ 
pings  are  dry  and  light;  they  are 
easily  removed  with  tractor  and 
scoop. 

To  eliminate  possibilities  of  wet 
manure  from  water-pan  splash,  Gazda 
designed  his  own  automatic  float- 
controlled  troughs.  He  installed  5x5- 
inch  aluminum  waterers  the  entire 
length  of  the  building  on  two  sides 
and  held  them  firmly  in  position  with 
wooden  supports.  Each  trough  is 
separated  in  center  to  make  two 
separate  waterers  on  a  side.  The  floats 
are  installed  at  this  location,  with 
drain  pipes  at  the  opposite  end. 

Gazda  is  presently  within  city 
limits  and  surrounded  by  homes.  He 
had  purchased  his  land  when  it  was 
a  pasture.  But  he  gets  along  well 
with  neighbors,  treating  them  as 
friends — and  customers;  he  does  not 
give  them  a  chance  to  complain.  He 
removes  porch  manure  every  two 
weeks  and  uses  every  sanitation  pre¬ 
caution.  “I  like  to  keep  my  buildings 
painted  and  up-to-date”,  he  says.  “My 
neighbors  tell  me  they  would  rather 
see  turkeys  here  than  homes.” 

“I  don’t  have  any  trouble  selling 
my  Turkey  Hollow  birds”,  Gazda 
says.  “My  problem  is  getting  the  help 
to  dress  them.”  He  starts  dressing 
birds  around  August  1  and  continues 
until  Christmas.  He  kills  twice  week¬ 
ly,  Monday  and  Thursday,  pack¬ 
aging  the  other  four  days.  Semi- 
scalding  at  126  degrees  for  the  nice 


In  Andrew  Gazda’s  2,200 -bird  turkey  porch,  the  feed  alley  is  down  the 
center,  but  the  water  trough  is  on  the  outside,  six  inches  above  the  slatted 
floor.  The  whole  porch  has  eight  separate  pens,  four  on  either  side  of 

the  long  feed  alley. 


different  from  most;  it  has  a  solid 
roof.  “When  everybody  is  looking 
for  the  sun”,  Gazda  says,  “I’m  look¬ 
ing  for  the  shade.  Birds  always  head 
for  the  shade.  That’s  one  reason  I 
built  a  solid  roof  over  the  porch.” 
Another  big  item  is  grain  spoilage. 
The  floor  of  the  porch  is  level  with 
the  grain  truck  body.  Five  bags  at  a 
time  are  wheeled  along  the  center 
alley  and  dumped  into  the  large  hop¬ 
pers  on  each  side.  The  three-ton  ca¬ 
pacity  of  the  hoppers  is  good  for 
nearly  a  week. 

Previously  Gazda  had  lost  several 
tons  of  grain  a  year  as  it  got  damp 
and  moldy  in  hot  weather.  But  with 
all  feeders  under  cover  now,  he  has 
not  had  this  waste  problem.  The 
porch,  large  enough  for  2,200  adult 
birds,  contains  eight  pens,  four  on 
each  side  of  the  central  feed  alley. 
Each  pen  has  central  roosts.  Because 
Gazda  believes  that  the  less  turkeys 
are  handled  the  better  they  are,  he 
installed  low  gates  in  all  pens  to  al¬ 
low  shifting  of  birds  without  hand¬ 
ling.  The  only  time  the  birds  are 
handled  is  when  they  are  in  their 
prime  and  ready  to  be  dressed.  The 
first  birds  go  onto  the  porch  in  May 
when  a  canvas  is  draped  over  the 
north  side  to  protect  from  cold 
breezes.  The  porch  is  actually  lo¬ 
cated  on  top  of  a  hill  to  benefit  from 
the  usual  breeze.  It  cost  $5,400. 
White,  18-inch  lap-type  roofing  was 


finish  demanded  by  his  customers,  he 
eviscerates  hot,  cleans  and  washes, 
then  hangs  the  bird  up  in  the  cooler 
at  32  to  34  degrees  for  48  hours  to 
age.  Birds  are  then  packaged  in  Cry- 
O-Vac  and  individually  boxed.  Gazda 
quick-freezes  100  at  a  time  by  plac¬ 
ing  them  on  the  walk-in  freezer  floor 
overnight  with  lids  open. 

As  the  customer  enters  the  sales¬ 
room,  she  gives  her  name  to  the 
cashier.  The  girl  takes  the  customer’s 
card  from  the  file,  calls  out  the  size, 
and  a  fellow  worker  removes  the 
bird  from  the  walk-in  freezer  bin, 
calling  out  the  price  from  a  wall 
chart.  Both  the  New  York  dressed 
weight  and  the  eviscerated  weight 
are  marked  on  a  tag  on  each  bird. 
Gazda  takes  a  two-pound  leeway  on 
orders.  If  a  12-pound  bird  is  wanted, 
he  has  a  12/ 14-pound  working  mar¬ 
gin.  Every  customer  is  shown  her 
bird.  In  a  rush,  they  are  stacked  on 
a  table  in  back  of  the  counter. 

Many  steady  customers  order  their 
turkeys  far  ahead  of  Thanksgiving 
and  Christmas.  Gazda  uses  a  card  file 
system  with  customer’s  name  and 
weight  of  bird  desired.  In  four  days 
before  Thanksgiving  last  year,  3,000 
birds  were  sold.  One  afternoon  alone 
1,300  were  handled.  No  wonder  Gazda 
hires  a  policeman  during  the  rush 
to  handle  the  traffic  out  front! 

C.  L.  Stratton 


November  16,  1957 


Big  Brown,  Sggs  Sarlier  l 


HUBBARD’S  NEW 


#496 


PULLET 


Our  research  in  cross  breeding  has  produced  a  new, 
hardy,  heavy  layer.  She  excels  in  large,  early,  strong 
shelled  eggs,  and  higher  egg  quality.  Birds  start  to  lay 
at  20  to  22  weeks.  Flocks  peak  at  85  to  90  %.  Eggs  re¬ 
markably  uniform  in  size  and  color. 

MUCH  LESS  BREAKAGE.  Extremely  strong  shell  quality 
holds  through  12  months’  production.  (Based  on  1,000 
birds,  this  one  inherited  characteristic  alone  can  mean 
an  extra  $250.00  income  per  year!!) 

HIGH  LIVABILITY— VERY  FEW  CULLS.  The  #496  is  a  strong, 
vigorous  hybrid  bred  to  take  stresses  of  modern  high 
production.  You  get  practically  no  growing  mortality! 

FREE!  A  new  catalogue  tells  all  about  Hubbard  Profit-bred 
egg  strains;  also  K-137  Kimberchik  Leghorns.  See  this  catalogue 
before  you  buy.  Address  Box  12 

SPECIAL  DISCOUNTS 

for  EARLY  ORDERS  and  DELIVERIES 

HUBBARD  FARMS 

N — V  Walpole,  N.  H,  •  UuwgMer,  P#,  *  StgtesviUe,  H.C. 


HUBBARD  FARMS  PROFIT-BRED  EGG  STRAINS 


A  GREAT  NEW  LAYER 

Get  all  the  facts.  Write  todayl 

Based  on  12-month  tests,  your 
new  Hubbard  #496  produced 
a  total  of  233  (hen  monthly) 
eggs  per  bird  with  average 
production  of  64%. 


FARMERS! 

YOUR  SPARE  ROOMS 
CAN  EARN  $  $ 


H>|  -N'-N - 


FOR  YOU  — Add  inter¬ 
est,  fun  and  income  to 
your  farm  life.  Ex- 


'■I  /  uui  ■  a  1  III  II  1 V..  L.A* 

.  change  ideas  with  city 
folk  who  want  to  spend 
-  'r their  vacations  in  the 
country. 

For  complete  information 
write  — 

FARM  VACATIONS 
&  HOLIDAYS,  INC. 


Approved  By  Many  Leading 
Organizations. 

DEPT.  D 

500  FIFTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK  36,  NEW  YORK 


Farm 


SALESMAN 

WANTED 

We  have  an  opening  for  a 
capable  salesman  who  has  had 
experience  selling  to  farmers. 
Must  have  car  and  be  willing  to 
work  steadily.  The  man  selected 
will  be  given  an  exclusive  terri¬ 
tory  and  liberal  commission  that 
will  allow  him  to  earn  an 
attractive  income  on  a  year- 
round  basis. 

a 

STATE  AGE,  EXPERIENCE 
AND  REFERENCE.  Address 

Circulation  Manager 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street, 

New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


r 


GOV’T  SURPLUS  GENERATORS 


FOR  RENT 
OR  SALE 


GAS  &  DIESEL 

All  Sizes 

Also  Electric  Motors 


and  Controls 
HARBORSIDE  POWER  EQUIPMENT,  INC. 

1469  Utica  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
xbmh  Telephone  DE  8-5500 


C. 

J 


-  STAMP  COLLECTORS  - 

Fill  empty  spaces  with  our  low  cost  approvals. 

100,000  varieties  Ic  each  and  up.  Huge  discounts 
from  catalog.  Free  Gift  Certificate  given  with  re¬ 
quest  for  approvals  —  books  by  countries  —  state 

preference.  S.  &  D.  STAMP  COMPANY, 

BOX  126,  FRENCHTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 


Babcock’s  New  Advance  Order  Dis¬ 
count  is  now  in  effect.  Please  write 
and  tell  us  how  many  chicks  you 
want  and  when  you  want  them. 

We  II  book  your  order  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  new  money  saving 
advance  order  discount.  Also,  we’ll 
mail  you  our  new  catalog. 

Sincerely,  MONROE  C.  BABCOCK 
BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM,  INC., 
BOX  286- R,  ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 


GET  THAT 
PROFIT! 

with  Hall  Brothers 
SILVER 
HALLCROSS 

First  a  substantial  egg  profit ! 
Then  a  meat  profit,  for  these 
well  known  egg  producers 
dress  off  for  prime  meat  at 
end  of  laying  season.  Dual 
profits  for  you! 

SEND  FOR  FREE  DESCRIP¬ 
TIVE  BOOKLET  TODAY 

HALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY,  INC. 

Box  60,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


R  I  REDS  •  SEX-LINK  CROSS  • 
SILVER  CROSS  •  BUFF  CROSS  • 


•LEGHORN-RED  CROSS  •  WHITE  ROCKS 


SEND  FOR  FREE  FOLDER 

Parmenter  Reds,  Inc.,  484  King  St.,  Franklin,  Mass. 


DUCKS:  White  Crested,  Mallard  Type,  White  China 
Geese.  Flock  Silver  Spangled  Hamburg  Ch'ckens. 
0.  HENDRICKSON,  COBLESKILL,  NEW  YORK 


COLORED  HOMER  PIGEONS  — $2  Pair,  Few  White, 
$3.  OSCAR  HENDRICKSON,  COBLESKILL,  N.  Y. 


30  DAY  SPECIAL  —  Blood-tested  Chicks.  All 
Heavies,  Rocks,  Reds,  Crosses:  $6.50-100;  $12-200. 
Heavy  Leghorn  Broiler  cockerels  $2.00- 100.  Ship  at 
once  C.O.D.  Klines  Poultry  Farm  Strausstown.  Pa. 


BABY  CHICK  BARGAINS  —  $7.95-100  C.O.D. 

WH.  ROCKS,  WH.  CROSS,  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
and  WH.  LEGHORNS.  Price  at  Hatchery. 
BELLEFONTE  POULTRY  FARM,  Ballefonte  I,  Pa. 


PEAFOWL:  BLUE,  WHITE,  BLACK  SHOULDERED 
1957  Pairs  $25;  1956  Pairs  $35;  1955  Pairs  $45. 

A.  H.  CHAMBERS,  Maple  Lane  Farms.  Kingston,  N.Y. 

1080  EGGS  IN  EVERY  HEN.  Why  not  learn  the  big 
secret  and  keep  LAYERS  nearly  5  years?  Get  free 
bulletin.  SINE.  RN-7.  QUAKERTOWN,  PA. 


EXTRA  CASH 

for  your  Church! 
See  Page  630 


-  FACTORY  PRICES  - 

ON  THE  NATION’S  MOST  COMPLETE  LINE  OF 
WATER  BOWLS,  STALLS,  PENS.  FEED  TRUCKS. 
GIRTON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 
MILLVILLE,  PENNA. 


REASONABLE  RUBBER  STAMPS  3  LINES  $1.00. 
LOUIS  PAIVA,  349  Coffin  Ave.,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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of  Amazing 
Fuel  Savings 


Many  Users  Save 


24  HOUR  THERMOSTATIC  DOWNDRAFT 

WOOD  HEATERS 


(WWH 


only  ASHLEY  offers 

1.  Patented  down-draft 
system) 

2.  Patented  radiant 
heat  control 
thermostat, 

3.  Patented  Secondary 
Air  Intake, 

4.  Choice  of  four  dec¬ 
orator  colors. 


You  enjoy  guaranteed  proof  of  amazing  fuel  savings  when  you  use  an  ASHLEY 
AUTOMATIC  WOOD  HEATER.  Thousands  of  users  in  the  coldest  climates  tell  us  of 
their  tremendous  savings  on  fuel  bills!  You  can  enjoy  controlled  heat  at  a  low 
cost  —  and  build  just  one  fire  a  season  with  an  ASHLEY  AUTOMATIC  WOOD 
HEATER.  Wood  burns  clean,  less  soot  and  grime— refuel  on  an  average  every  12 
hours— and  remove  ashes  only  3  times  a  month.  ASHLEY's  are  heating  many  en¬ 
tire  homes,  schools  and  stores.  An  ASHLEY  burns  any  type  of  wood  successfully. 
See  your  dealer  now  or  write  us  for  full  FREE  details.  (Please  print  name  and 
address.)  We  pre-pay  freight  to  the  nearest  freight  station.  Over  3,000  sold  from 
one  city.  Available  in  15  models  —  15  prices. 


AUTOMATIC  WOOD  STOVE  CO.,  Inc. 
Box  p-30  ,  Columbia,  South  Carolina 

Dealerships  available  in  some  areas — inquiries  invited. 


MAGNIFYING  GLASSES 


FOR  FOLKS  OVER  40 


NOW.— magnifying  lenses  for  elderly  folks  who 
don’t  wear  glasses  regularly,  who  do  not  have 
astigmatism  or  diseases  of  the  eye,  and  who  have 
difficulty  reading  newspapers,  the  Bible  and  doing 
fancy  work.  It’s  no  longer  necessary  to  struggle  and 
squint  with  an  old-fashioned  magnifying  glass  which 
has  only  one  lens,  because  Precision  Magnifying 
glasses  bring  you  a  magnifying  lens  for  each  eye  and 
help  stop  eye-strain  and  discomfort.  Permit  restful 
reading  hour  after  hour  like  you  never  did  before. 
Try  them  at  home  on  a  five  day  trial  plan  that  leaves 
no  room  for  doubt. 

PRECISION  MAGNIFYING  GLASSES 
A  Blessing  for  Elderly  Folks. 

Lenses  are  scientifically  (not  Rx)  ground  and 
polished,  then  fitted  Into  a  frame  of  simulated  zylonlte. 
Truly  they  add  to  your  looks,  and,  for  reading  pur¬ 
poses  they’re  wonderful.  Complete  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Best  order  a  pair  today. 

SEND  NO  MONEY 

Just  mall  name,  address  and  age.  On  arrival  pay 
postman  only  $4.00  plus  C.O.D.  postage.  Wear  them  5 
days,  then.  If  you  aren’t  more  than  satisfied  return  for 
refund  of  purchase  price.  If  you  remit  with  your  order, 
we  ship  prepaid,  same  guarantee.  Order  from: 

PRECISION  OPTICAL,  Inc. 

Dept.  449-P  Rochelle,  III. 


DEPT.  77,  86-24  Parsons  Blvd.,  JAMAICA,  N.  Y. 

BUY  WHOLESALE 


Free  Catalog 

NATIONALLY  ADVERTISED  APPLIANCES,  TOOLS, 
H  0  USE  W  A  R  ES,  SPORTING  GOODS,  WATCHES, 
TOYS,  GIFTS,  Etc.  SAVE  UP  TO  40%  ON  YOUR 
OWN  PURCHASES.  RESELL  AT  A  PROFIT.  Send 
Post  Card  for  Free  Catalog  and  Wholesale  Price  List. 
BRAND  NAMES,  Dept.  Q,  TONAWANDA,  N.  Y. 


You  Filter,  Remove  Iron  and  Soften 
with  just  one  revolutionary  Diamond 
3T  Unit.  Completely  automatic.  You 
simply  check  the  salt  supply  period¬ 
ically.  Completely  guaranteed.  Four 
sizes.  Eight  capacities.  Write 

OSHKOSH  FILTER  &  SOFTENER  CO. 

Oshkosh,  Wisconsin 


EXTRA  CASH 
for  CHRISTMAS! 

YOURS  .  . .  during  the  next  7 
weeks  .  .  .  just  for  introducing 
The  Rural  New  Yorker  to  your 
neighbors  and  friends  in  your 
spare  time! 

YOU  GET  a  liberal  commission 
on  every  order  you  take,  whether 
new  or  a  renewal. 

Our  CHRISTMAS  MONEY 

PLAN-  applies  to  areas  where 
we  have  no  regular  representa¬ 
tive. 

For  further  details  and  free  start¬ 
ing  supplies,  write  immediately 
to  — 

“Christmas  Money  Plan” 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 
333  WEST  30th  STREET 
NEW  YORK  1,  N.  Y. 


Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 


New  Way  Without  Surgery 


Science  Finds  Healing  Substance  That  Does  Both 
Relieves  Pain — Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (Special)  -  For  the 
first  time  science  has  found  a  new 
healing  substance  with  the  astonish¬ 
ing  ability  to  shrink  hemorrhoids 
and  to  relieve  pain— without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently 
relieving  pain,  actual  reduction 
(shrinkage)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all  — results  were 
so  thorough  that  sufferers  made 


astonishing  statements  like  “Piles 
have  ceased  to  be  a  problem!” 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  (Bio-Dyne*)  — discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  H.*  At  your 
druggist.  Money  back  guarantee. 

•Beg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


PUBLISHER'S  DESK 


On  January  27th  I  purchased  a 
knitting  machine  from  Universal 
Distributors  Corp.  of  Philadelphia. 
The  salesman  assured  me  it  would 
make  a  specific  type  of  sweater.  I 
wanted  to  make  a  Shaker  sweater 
and  showed  him  the  type  and  all 
the  details  for  making  it.  He  again 
assured  me  that  the  machine  I  ex¬ 
amined  would  do  the  work,  and 
make  any  kind  of  a  sweater  desired. 

I  signed  an  agreement,  but  he  asked 
me  to  sign  my  husband’s  name,  which 
I  did.  Now  I  find  the  company  is  out 
of  business  and  the  contract  has  been 
purchased  by  a  collection  agency. 
They  are  threatening  to  place  the 
case  with  the  sheriff  and  bring  me 
up  for  forgery.  I  do  not  consider  that 
I  forged  the  name  of  my  husband. 

I  signed  it  in  my  own  handwriting, 
and  the  agent  knew  it  and  was  will¬ 
ing  to  accept  it.  Can  you  make  them 
take  the  machine  back?  The  machine 
never  worked.  d.  l.  w. 

New  Jersey 

It  would  have  been  wise  to  advise 
the  concern  immediately  that  the 
machine  failed  to  operate  and  re¬ 
turn  it  to  them  at  once.  Contracts 
on  which  an  individual  has  defaulted 
are  sometimes  purchased,  as  in  this 
case,  by  a  collection  agency,  or  an 
individual,  who  will  attempt  to  col¬ 
lect  the  amount  from  the  customer 
and  debtor.  These  agencies  or  in¬ 
dividuals  are  not  interested  in  how 
the  signatures  are  obtained.  They 
insist  that  their  business  is  merely 
to  collect  the  amount  involved.  In 
the  case  of  our  reader  they  do  not 
care  whether  the  machine  is  good  or 
bad,  or  will  or  will  not  work.  They 
will  use  every  effort  to  collect.  We 
have  had  no  reports  from  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  area  recently,  but  there  are 
a  number  of  concerns  throughout  the 
country  making  a  regular  business  of 
buying  up  unpaid  accounts,  and  en¬ 
deavoring  to  enforce  payment,  even 
though  the  goods  or  articles  may  be 
of  no  value,  or  defective.  We  reiter¬ 
ate:  do  not  sign  your  name,  or  any 
other  name,  until  you  are  sure  you 
want  and  can  pay  for  the  merchan¬ 
dise.  And  if  it  does  not  work  after 
you  get  it,  be  sure  to  return  it  at 
once. 

A  San  Francisco  financier  is  said 
to  have  already  drained  more  than 
$20,000,000  from  200  Americans  in 
two  decades,  according  to  official  re¬ 
ports.  That  is  why  we  “harp”  on  full 
investigation  before  investing  your 
money. 

The  American  Grecian  Oil  Compa¬ 
ny,  Inc.,  was  formed  in  Maryland  in 
1955.  Its  president  was  said  to  have 
received  $110,000  from  the  invest¬ 
ing  public  /after  “four  years  of  in¬ 
tensive  stock  promotion.”  Some 
$50,000  of  the  money  is  said  to  have 
come  from  New  York  State  residents. 
The  company  also  had  offices  in  St. 
Louis  and  claimed  to  have  1,100 
shares  which  were  sold  to  New  York 
residents  for  $410.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  two  drillers  on  the  property 
“abandoned  the  project  after  prob¬ 
ing  more  than  7,000  feet  down  with¬ 
out  result.”  The  court  placed  a 
court  ban  on  oil  stock  sale  in  New 
Yoi’k  State. 

I  just  received  a  card  about  U.  S. 
Government  oil  and  gas  leases.  Can 
you  tell  me  if  the  offer  is  reliable? 

New  Jersey  m.  c.  w. 

The  offer  is  to  lease  government 
oil  land.  Such  leases  should  not  be 
undertaken  without  expert  advice. 
Not  only  must  one  know  the  legal 
points  of  the  lease,  but  also  the 
value  of  the  property.  Does  it  con¬ 
tain  the  minerals  covered  by  the 
lease?  Use  caution  before  signing. 


My  son  has  an  accident  insurance 
policy,  issued  by  a  New  York  in¬ 
surance  company.  Premiums  are 
paid  in  cash  to  a  company  agent  who 
calls  every  six  months  .Nobody  has 
called  for  the  payment  due  in  July. 
Letters  to  the  company  are  neither 
answered  nor  x’eturned.  Can  you  give 
me  any  information?  J.  l. 

New  York 

It  has  been  held  that  insurance 
premiums  must  be  paid  when  due, 
l’egardless  of  bills  or  calls  from 
collectors.  When  J.  L.  sends  us  the 
policy  number,  we  will  try  to  find 
out  what  happened.  However,  it  is 
up  to  the  policyholder  to  be  sure  his 
premium  is  paid,  or  the  policy  may 
be  dropped  by  the  company. 

Some  years  ago  raising  nutria  in 
captivity  was  attempted  in  Europe, 
Canada  and  the  United  States  but  in 
all  three  areas  it  failed  due  to  lack 
of  attention  to  proper  breeding 
operations  and  improvement  of  the 
animals.  The  pelts  were  very  poor. 
In  1940,  all  breeding  operations  in 
this  country  were  abandoned,  and 
the  animals  turned  loose.  As  a  result, 
there  are  a  great  many  wild  nutria 
living  in  the  swamplands  of  the 
South. 

A  recent  article  on  nutria  in  “Ala¬ 
bama  Conservation”  stated  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “Evidence  tends  to  mark  the 
nutria  as  an  animal  that  could  easi¬ 
ly  become  a  serious  economic  pest, 
especially  with  the  current  lack  of  a 
profitable  market  for  its  pelt.  Should 
the  demand  for  nutria  fur  increase, 
it  would  certainly  benefit  the  trap¬ 
pers  in  the  areas  where  they  are  al¬ 
ready  established,  but  it  is  unwise 
to  introduce  nutria  into  additional 
areas.  Raising  nutria  in  captivity 
should  only  be  attempted  by  experi¬ 
enced  fur  breeders  and  then  only 
when  fur  prices  justify  it.  Many 
people  have  bankrupted  themselves 
trying  to  raise  muskrats,  foxes  and 
mink.  Better  think  twice  before  in¬ 
vesting  in  nutria.  Otherwise,  you  may 
be  sorry.” 

We  have  already  in  past  issues  ex¬ 
pressed  a  similar  opinion  about  fur 
raising  in  general,  and  chinchilla  and 
nutria  raising  in  particular,  for 
amateurs,  and  for  those  who  cannot 
afford  to  take  risks. 

There  is  a  demand  for  nutria.  Many 
firms  in  New  York  are  buying  it,  but 
they  buy  largely  from  large  organiza¬ 
tions  which  by  scientific  breeding  are 
producing  high  quality  pelts.  An  inde¬ 
pendent  breeder  would  hardly  be 
able  to  make  sales,  except  through 
an  auction,  and  even  if  he  buys  high 
quality  animals  from  an  organization, 
he  may  not  be  able  to  maintain  the 
quality,  and  the  organization  prob¬ 
ably  could  not  market  an  inferior  fur. 

The  license  of  W.  H.  King,  trading 
as  King  Produce  Co.,  Columbia,  S.  C., 
was  suspended  for  failing  to  pay  for 
775  boxes  of  apples  valued  at 
$2,557.50.  During  the  suspension  of 
his  license  it  will  be  unlawful  for 
King  to  operate  in  the  trade  either 
under  his  own  name  or  that  of  King 
Produce  Company. 

The  El  Pen  Rey  Oil  and  Mines, 
Ltd.,  and  Buffalo  Canadian  Gold 
Mines,  Ltd.,  were  suspended  from 
the  Toronto  Stock  Exchange  on  Oc¬ 
tober  23  “in  the  interest  of  the 
public  and  for  the  protection  of  in¬ 
vestors,  pending  completion  of  an 
investigation  by  the  Exchange  of  the 
affairs  of  these  companies.”  No  elabo¬ 
ration  of  the  reason  for  the  suspen¬ 
sion  was  given.  We  urge  readers  to 
be  cautious  about  investing  in  any 
stocks  without  making  careful  in¬ 
quiry  as  to  the  standing  of  a  compa¬ 
ny  and  stock  offered.  This  is  a  repe¬ 
tition  of  advice  often  given,  but  it  is 
worth  heeding. 
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Articles  of  Interest 

In  Coming  Issues 

•  An  Egg  a  Bird  a  Winter  Day 

By  C.  S.  Platt 

•  “As  the  Heifer  Is  Fed,  So  the 

Cow  Inclines”  —  or  Does 
She? 

By  J.  T.  Reid 

•  Bulk  Tank:  Direct  Expansion 

or  Ice-Bank? 

•  The  Dairy  Cow  of  the  Future 

By  E.  S.  Harrison 

•  Liability  Insurance  fob 

Farmers 

By  L.  D.  Rhoades 

•  Internal  Parasites  of  Live¬ 

stock 

By  John  H.  Whitlock 

•  Self-Cure  for  Mastitis 

By  J.  H.  Winter 

•  Feeding  the  Birds  in  Winter 
By  C.  V.  Rensselaer 


Crop  and  Stock  Prices 
in  Western  Penna. 

At  recent  livestock  sales  in  West¬ 
ern  Pennsylvania,  fresh  cows  and 
springers  are  bringing  fairly  good 
prices,  running  anywhere  from  $100 
to  $300,  depending  on  the  cows, 
breed  and  individual  quality.  Egg 
prices  are  up  to  65  cents  or  more, 
and  will  likely  continue  fairly  high 
for  a  month  or  two  yet.  Not  as  many 
pullets  have  been  raised  as  usual 
and,  while  many  old-  hens  were  kept 
over,  they  will  not  make  up  for  the 
smaller  number  of  pullets  raised. 

At  a  recent  public  sale,  oats 
brought  71  cents,  barley  81  cents, 
baled  hay  of  very  medium  quality 
$15  per  ton.  Plummer  McCullough 


Subscribers'  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department 
20  cents  per  word,  including  name 
and  address,  each  insertion,  payable 
in  advance.  When  box  number  is 
used,  add  one  dollar  to  total  cost. 

Dates  of  Issue: 

Dec.  7  closes  Nov.  22 
Dec.  21  closes  Dec.  6 

COPY  MUST  REACH  US  FRIDAY, 
10  A.  IV..  15  DAYS  in  ADVANCE  OF 
DATE  OF  ISSUE. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommo¬ 
dation  of  subscribers,  but  no  display 
advertising  or  advertising  of  a  com¬ 
mercial  nature  (seeds,  plants,  live¬ 
stock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  Wanted:  Attendants,  male  and  female. 

Salary  $3,002  per  year.  Staff  nurses,  $3,832 
per  year.  Annual  salary  increases,  less  main¬ 
tenance  (board,  room,  laundry  $9.79  per  week). 
Five  day,  eight  hour  work  week.  Annual  vaca¬ 
tion  with  pay  Paid  sick  leave.  Life,  accident 
and  health  insurance  and  Social  Security  avail¬ 
able.  Recreation:  bowling,  tennis,  swimming, 
golf.  Opportunities  for  advancement  with 
eventual  retirement  pension.  For  information 
write  Director,  Wassaic  State  School,  Wassaic, 
New  York.  _ _ 

WANTED:  Experienced  dairy  farmer  to  oper¬ 
ate  and  maintain  modern  farm  machinery 
on  large  dairy  farm.  Good  home,  top  salary 
and  working  conditions,  all  usual  privileges. 
Only  an  experienced  man  will  be  considered. 

BOX  2800,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

FACTORY  help  wanted:  Pleasant  working 
conditions  in  modern  New  Jersey  chemical 
plant.  No  experience  necessary.  Good  pay, 
good  hours,  steady  employment.  Write  or  call 
Rubber  &  Asbestos  Corp.,  225  Belleville  Ave., 
Bloomfield.  New  Jersey. _ , _ 

WOMAN  wanted  for  housework  and  some  help  j 

with  children  in  congenial  family.  Four  ; 
children,  eldest  8.  Brand  new  house.  Liking 
children  essential.  Start  $40.  References  re¬ 
quired.  Write  Mrs.  L.  H.  Laughlin,  142  Winant 

Road,  Princeton,  N,  J. _ _ 

HOUSEMOTHER,  school  age  children,  good 
education  and  experience  needed,  mainte¬ 
nance  and  good  salary.  Wiley  House,  1650  I 
Broadway.  Bethlehem,  Pa. _  ■ 

THERE'S  no  age  limit,  enforced  layoff,  nor 
dull  period  for  those  who  follow  our 
methods  100%.  If  you’re  highly  ethical  and 
industrious  and  want  to  get  into  real  estate, 
write  for  test  questions.  New  York  and  New 
England  only;  strictly  commission.  Coaching, 
advertising,  supplies,  and  the  benefit  of  our  26 
years  experience,  all  free.  Four  Effs,  Box 
264-RNY,  Manchester.  N.  H. _ 

EXPERIENCED  and  reliable  couple  for  mod¬ 
ern  poultry  farm  in  central  New  Jersey. 
Excelent  apartment  provided.  Good  salary. 
BOX  3100,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

FURNISHED  liviing  quarters  exchange  part 
time  light  work;  country  place.  Ulster  Coun¬ 
ty.  Write  BOX  3101,  Rural  New  Yorker. 
DESPERATE  mother  of  four  seeks  strong 
woman  as  housekeeper.  Remote  farm.  Must 
drive.  All  conveniences.  Room,  board,  $35 
week,  BOX  3102,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

RELIABLE  assistant  for  mother  in  pleasant 
suburban  home  upstate.  Excellent  conditions; 
good  wages.  References  required.  Please  give 

details.  BOX  3103,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

EXPERIENCED  couple:  Poultry  breeding  farm, 
modern  home.  State  experience,  salary, 
references.  BOX  3104,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

HERDSMAN  for  large  Holstein  farm.  Good  pay. 

State  experience.  Reference.  BOX  3116,  Rural 
New  Yorker. _ 

HERDSMAN :  For  care  and  development  of 
Holstein  herd.  Modern  home  and  utilities,  in 
addition  to  salary  and  percent  of  profit.  J.  P. 
McLaughlin,  315  Main  St,,  Binghamton,  N,  Y, 

OPPORTUNITY  for  retired  gentleman  inter¬ 
ested  in  hot-house  gardening.  BOX  205, 
Callicoon,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  man  for  general  farm  work.  State 
wages,  expected,  experience,  age.  Room, 
board.  Permanent.  George  Parks,  Cortland, 
N.  Y.  Phone:  SK  6-9310. _ 

WANTED:  Men  who  like  to  work  with  cows. 

Must  be  capable  of  milking  and  taking  care 
of  40  to  45  cows.  Salary  on  contract  basis.  We 
can  arrange  a  good  deal  for  men  that  like 
and  know  how  to  take  care  of  dairy  cows. 
No  outside  work.  Furnished  houses  available 
on  farm,  also  boarding  house.  Apply  in  person. 
Garelick  Bros.  Farms,  Franklin,  Mass. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


FARM  and  dairy  help  for  machine  and  hand 
milkers.  Tractor  men.  yard  men.  also  poul¬ 
try  and  all  kinds  of  labors.  Quinn  Employment 
Agency,  70  Warren  St.,  New  York  7.  N.  Y. 
COrtland  7-7865. _ 

WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class 
milkers,  poultrymen,  general  farm  workers. 
Elllnger’s  Employment  Agency,  271  Bowery, 
New  York  2,  N,  Y.  Phone:  GRamercy  3-8168-9. 
FARM  Help:  NuWay  Placement  Bureau,  1749 
Lexington  Ave.,  N.  Y.  29,  N.  Y.  Telephone 
TRafalgar  6-9819.  Farm  help  specialty.  Will¬ 
ing,  sober,  reliable  men  from  Puerto  Rico 
available. _ 

WORKING  farm  manager.  Well  versed  in 
breeding,  feeding,  record  keeping  and 
modern  machinery.  No  drinking.  Excellent 
references  furnished.  BOX  3105,  Rural  New 
Y  orker. _ 

CARETAKER  60:  poultry,  dairy,  outside  work 
experience.  Wife  experienced  cook,  house- 
worker.  BOX  3106,  Rural  New  Yorker. 
HOUSEKEEPER :  Widow  refined  for  adult 
around  54  with  no  children.  BOX  3107,  Rural 
New  Yorker. _ 

YOUNG  man  18  years  old  seeking  work  on 
large  dairy  fai-m.  Ambitious,  willing  to  learn. 
BOX  3108,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

RETIRED  teacher  desires  position  in  elemen¬ 
tary  grades.  Excellent  references.  BOX  3109, 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

EXPERIENCED  farm  estate  manager  seeking 
responsible  position.  Capable  assuming  super¬ 
visory  or  active  duties  as  horse  breeder  or 
dairy  farmer.  BOX  3117,  Rural  New  Yorker. 
SUPERINTENDENT  on  estate,  good  gardener. 

Also  good  with  cows,  poultry  and  horses. 
Available  January  1st.  Howard  Conklin,  Sound 
Ave.,  Mattituck,  N,  Y. _ 

RELIABLE  person  seeks  position  with  poultry, 
sheep  or  other  livestock.  Experienced, 
college  two  years.  J.  A.  McCool,  995  River  St., 
Hyde  Park  36,  Massachusetts. _ 

DAIRYMAN :  Experienced,  wants  position  on 
dairy  farm.  Prefer  vicinity  of  Philadelphia 
but  not  essential.  E.  J.  Leamey,  2728  N.  13th 
St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. _ 

WANTED:  Chores  and  barn  work,  four  or 
five  hours  daily  on  small  Holstein  dairy 
farm  to  April,  BOX  48,  Mellenville,  New  York. 
DEPENDABLE  woman  with  two  well-man¬ 
nered  children.  Wishes  to  contact  elderly 
couple  or  lady,  who  would  offer  a  farm  or 
country  home.  In  exchange  will  do  laundry: 
household  duties.  No  wages.  Have  own  car. 
References.  BOX  3120. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE,  TO  RENT,  ETC. 


WANTED:  All  types  bare  and  stocked  farms. 

villages  and  rural  dwellings,  stores  and 
other  types  businesses:  phone  or  write  Werts 
Real  Estate.  Johnson  City.  N.  Y. _ 

SOUTHERN  New  Jersey:  Country  homes, 
farms,  acreage  for  agriculture  or  industry. 
Free  list  sent.  LeGore.  realtor.  Vineland. 
New  Jersey. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Hobby  Farm,  180  acres,  tillable. 

Rich  loam  soil.  Rebuilt,  7-room  house  in 
A-l  condition.  Two  baths.  Steam  heat.  Beauti¬ 
ful  view.  Spacious  lawns,  shade  trees.  Large 
27  stanchion  cattle  barn  with  wing  for  hogs 
or  calves.  New  steel  silo.  Paved  and  enclosed 
shed  for  young  stock.  Other  substantial  build¬ 
ings,  all  in  good  repair.  Granary.  Stamp  mill. 
Fully  equipped.  Full  complement  of  hay, 
grain.  20  acres  standing  Dent  corn.  Plentiful 
year-round  water  supply.  Full  distribution  sys¬ 
tem.  Manager  recently  deceased.  Owner  main¬ 
tained  as  hobby  farm.  Saratoga  County  near 
Charlton,  N.  Y.  Contact  Schenectady  Varnish 
Co.,  Inc.,  P.  O.  Box  1046,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
or  telephone  Dickens  6-2354, _ 

FLORIDA'S  Pine  Forest  Mobile -Home  Manor. 

Beautifully  wooded  deluxe  trailer  sites,  40 
by  80  feet,  $345  payable  $15  down,  $15  monthly. 
Famous  Panama  City  Gulf  resort  area.  Many 
sparkling  lakes,  streams.  Excellent  hunting, 
fishing,  all  sports.  Also  lovely  wooded  home- 
sites,  low  prices,  easy  terms.  Booklet  free. 
Howard  Wood,  Fountain,  Florida. _ 

FLORIDA  at  its  best:  Enjoy  life  in  Lynn 
Haven,  Bay  County,  on  beautiful  St.  Andrew 
Bay,  northwest  Florida.  Near  superb  Gulf 
beaches.  Cool  Summers,  mild  Winters.  Year- 
round  gardening.  You’ll  pay  less  for  home- 
site,  house  construction.  Wonderful  fishing, 
hunting,  boating,  all  sports.  Live  in  this 
friendly,  conservative  community,  with  neigh¬ 
bors  from  many  northern  States.  Illustrated 
brochure  free.  Write  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Lynn  Haven  2,  Florida. _ 

FREE  Catalog.  Describes  several  hundred  list¬ 
ings:  tracts,  camps,  cottages;  farms,  homes, 
businesses.  All  sizes  and  prices,  New  York  and 
all  over  New  England.  Descriptions  are  clear, 
concise,  conservative.  Four  Effs,  Box  264-RNY, 
Manchester.  N.  H. _ 

POULTRY  Farm:  2,400  laying  hen  capacity; 

6-room  house,  all  improvements,  all  build¬ 
ings  in  A-l  condition.  Located  in  northeastern 
Pennsylvania  in  large  resort  area.  BOX  3110, 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

LARGE  remodeled  country  home,  acreage 
mostly  woodland;  suitable  for  poultry;  also 
unfiinished  brick  house.  Low  taxes.  Upstate 
New  York.  Short  travel  for  working  condi- 
tions.  BOX  3111,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

WOULD  like  to  rent  dairy  farm  in  Vermont 
or  New  Hampshire.  150  acres  or  more. 
Please  state  details  in  first  letter.  BOX  3112, 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Country  store  and  market,  located 
within  500  yards  of  a  large  lake  park  and 
cottages  and  within  l'/2  miles  of  two  other  large 
lake  parks  and  cottages.  Intersection  of  five 
roads.  Buildings  in  good  condition  and  air 
conditioned.  Two  gas  pumps  in  front.  A  real 
money  maker  in  South  Jersey-Delaware  Valley 
area.  Owned  and  operated  by  the  same  person 
for  the  last  52  years.  Now  retiring.  BOX  3113, 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ _ 

NICE  340  acre  farm,  about  one  half  tillable, 
near  Charlottesville,  Virginia.  Mild  Winters, 
stock  stay  out  year  round.  Two  barns,  corn 
cribs,  poultry  and  hog  houses.  Farm  is  well 
fenced,  with  abundant  water  supply  to  all 
pasture  and  buildings.  All  necessary  lumber  to 
build  house  and  garage.  Will  build  to  suit 
purchaser  at  a  very  low  figure.  This  farm  will 
carry  100  head  of  beef  cattle,  cut  65  ton  of 
hay  this  season.  Priced  at  $25,000,  will  take 
first  mortagage  of  $15,000  at  5%  interest. 
Cleveland  Stannard,  Sr.,  Durham,  Conn. 

WIDOW  must  sell  summer  home,  160  acres. 

Timber  land,  trout  stream  pond,  good  hunt¬ 
ing,  very  secluded.  C.  Gugenberger,  438  N. 
Main,  Gloversville,  N.  Y.  Telephone  5-1983, 

180  ACRES:  45-cow  farm  with  5,000  bales 
hay,  200  tons  ensilage,  with  excellent  build¬ 
ings;  $23,000.  Chester  Whitney,  Milford,  N.  Y. 


FLORIDA  orange  grove,  I8V2  acres,  irrigated, 
oranges,  tangerines  and  grapefruit,  full  bear¬ 
ing;  sacrifice  $39,500.  John  Roscow,  Realtor, 
Inverness,  (Citrus  County)  Florida. 


SEND  for  detailed  descriptions  of  a  few  out¬ 
standing  dairy  farms:  Pennsylvania,  Mary¬ 
land,  Delaware,  recently  available  by  reason 
of  illness  or  age  of  owners.  Acreage  100  to 
600.  Modern  buildings,  well  watered  pastures; 
priced  $35,000  to  $90,000.  John  M.  W.  Abernathy, 
Farm  Specialist,  New  Garden,  Avondale,  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 


November  16,  1957 


FARM  Property:  268  acres,  125  miles  N.  Y. 

Modernized  house,  gorgeous  views  Catskills; 
offers  lots  projects.  Middleton,  Medusa,  N.  Y. 
Oak  Hill  2-4186.  _ _ 

ACRE,  highway  hamlet  home,  garage  barn, 
2-story  shop,  $7,800.  Grocery-market,  sales 
upward  $68,000  year,  beer  license,  store  block 
with  apartment,  $18,500.  500  acres,  125  “blood¬ 
ed”  stock,  milk  retails,  wholesales;  big  income! 
Farms,  etc.  Wants  Hendrickson  Bros.,  Coble- 
skill,  “Eastern”  New  York, _ 

FOR  Sale:  Trefoil  dairy  farm,  200  acres;  two 
houses,  bath;  40  stanchions;  spring  water. 
Essex  County,  N.  Y.  Mary  Cummings,  Putnam 
Sta.,  N.  Y.  Blanche  Mosier,  Realtor.  Phone: 
2343,  _ 

TWO  acres  $500.  Bungalow  shell  $3,500.  80 

acres,  large  house,  $16,000.  Ira  Jones,  Oregon 
Trail,  Pine  Bush,  N.  Y. 


300  ACRES,  mostly  river  fiats,  tillable.  Lake 
130-foot  barn.  Good  house.  150  tons  hay 
stock,  equipment.  $40,000.  Bloodgood  Agency 
Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


FARM  Wanted:  Suitable  for  dairy  or  beef, 

300  acres  or  more,  level,  tillable.  Good  mar¬ 
ket  for  milk;  central  or  western  New  York; 
near  schools  and  shopping  center.  Give  exact 
location  and  full  details  in  first  letter.  BOX 
2910,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Will  sacrifice  because  of  other  in¬ 
terests,  electric  business,  stock  and  fixtures. 
G.  E.  Franchise  included.  Possession  imme- 
diate.  Box  127,  Newville,  Penna. _ 

HOUSES  for  sale  or  rent:  Some  furnished. 

Easy  terms.  House  10  acres  $3,500.  Chas. 
Witmer,  Crewe,  Virginia. _ 

PREPARE  for  Spring:  Buy  beautiful  394-acre. 

Dairy,  sheep,  chicken  farm  near  Bath.  Level 
productive  land,  new  modern  house,  tenant 
house,  large  barns.  “Elmhurst”,  Bath,  N.  Y. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA:  265-acre  farm  for  sale  or 
rent,  due  to  heart  attack  of  owner.  The 
center  of  winter  vegetable  growing  area,  warm 
climate,  green  pastures,  good  grazing  all  win¬ 
ter.  Excellent  location  for  livestock,  dairying, 
poultry  raising.  Chas.  S.  Mitchell,  owner.  Dale 
South  Carolina.  Telephone  Beaufort  l-F-12. 

DAIRY,  chicken  farm,  100  acres.  Conveniently 

located.  Outbuildings  in  good  repair.  11 -room 
house,  fireplaces,  all  new  plumbing,  modern 
conveniences.  A  real  buy  at  $7,500.  Many 
others^  Andersens  Real  Estate,  Cambridge, 
New  York.  E,  B.  Granger,  Salesman. 

LARGE  productive  farm  in  central  Pennsyl- 
vama,  nearly  400  acres,  on  Route  220.  Will 
sell  to  responsible  party  on  monthly  deferred 
payments  over  long  period.  E.  E.  Schmick, 
Broadway,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

HYDROPONIC  farm  for  sale:  equipped.  $47,000' 
Annual  income  $12,000  to  $15,000.  Gammage  & 
Garner  Real  Estate,  9704,  South  Dixie  High¬ 
way,  Kendall,  Florida.  See  Henry  L.  Dible, 
K.  E.  S, 

FLORIDA:  20  acres,  small  orange  grove,  fenced 
pasture,  good  soil,  5-room  cement  block 
house,  bath,  utility  room,  patio,  double  car¬ 
port,  large  work  shop,  city  water  furnishings 
lar§e  lawn,  shade  and  shrubs; 
$23,000  terms.  Henry  J.  Fischer,  owner.  P  O 

Spring  4%807.ake  Helen'  Florida'  Telephone 

COUNTRY  BOARD 

ROOM  and  board  on  farm;  $65  a  month 

Write  BOX  275,  Brookfield  Center,  Conn 


SEEKING  respectable  retired  gentlemen 

boarders.  Catskills.  $25  weekly.  BOX  3118 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


DEER  Hunters!  Game  plentiful.  Large  posted 

farm  Room  and  good  food.  $10  daily.  E.  L 
Hull,  South  New  Berlin,  N,  Y. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


AVERY’S  Golden  Wildflower  honey:  five 

pounds  $2.20;  10  pounds  $3.95  prepaid;  60 

pounds  $12.50,  not  prepaid.  H.  J.  Avery, 
Katonah,  N  ,Y. _ 

NEW  Honey:  Our  famous  choice  clover  New 

York’s  finest:  5  lbs.  $1.95;  case  6-5’s  $8.98. 
All  above  postpaid  third  zone.  60-lb.  cans 
$10.80;  2-60’s  $21;  5  or  more  $10.20  each.  Fall- 
flower:  60  lbs.  $10.20;  2-60’s  $19.80;  5  or  more 
$9.60  each.  60’s  F.O.B.  By  ton  or  pail.  How- 
land  Apiaries,  Berkshire,  New  York, _ 

DELICIOUS  Wildflower  chunk  comb  honey, 

five  Pound  tin  $3.00  postpaid.  Robert  Mead, 
White  River  Junction,  Vermont. 


Need  help.  .  . 

want  to  buy 
or  sell  a  farm 

or  get  a  job? 


WANTED:  Buckwheat  honey,  extracted,  600 
pounds  for  immediate  delivery.  Quote  price 
and  packing,  BOX  3114.  Rural  New  Yorker. 

WORLD  Famous  Indian  River  Fruit:  Packers 
and  shippers  of  tree-ripened,  hand-picked 
fruit;  delicious  Orange  Blossom  honey;  tropi¬ 
cal  marmalades,  jellies  and  candies.  We  are 
receiving  Christmas  orders  now — don’t  be  late 
with  yours.  Your  friends  and  customers  will 
thank  you  for  those  large,  sweet,  seedless 
Florida  Navel  oranges — don’t  forget  yourself. 
Hurry — Write  now.  Indian  River  Fruit  Compa¬ 
ny,  Post  Office  Box  166-R,  Indian  River  City, 
Florida,  _ 

TREE-RIPENED  oranges  and  grapefruit.  No 
color  added.  Express  prepaid.  Delivery 
guaranteed.  Bushel  oranges  $6.00,  grapefruit 
$5.50,  mixed  $5.75.  Half-bushels  $4.25.  Add  50 
???!•  ,west  of  Mississippi  and  Wisconsin. 
Dillingham  Grove.  Largo,  Florida. 

HONEY:  Fall  flower  60-lb.  can  $10.20  F.O.B; 

five  or  more  cans  $9.60  each  F.O.B;  case  of 
5-  5  s  Fall  flower  or  clover  $9.00  prepaid. 
George  Hand,  R.  D,  2,  Cazenovia,  New  York. 

CLOVER  cut  comb  honey.  Very  light.  Deli- 

cate  Northern  flavor,  five  pounds  $2.25.  Ex 
tracted  $2.00  prepaid.  Charles  Peet,  Gouver- 
neur,  New  York, _ 

FOR  Christmas:  Pure  Vermont  maple  pro- 

<?ucts.  £rade  A  pints  $1-00;  quarts  $1.75;  V2 
gallons  $3.00;  2-oz.  cakes  $1.25  pound.  Not 
prepaid.  L.  D.  Leavitt  &  Sons,  South  Royalton, 
Vermont. _ 

FLORIDA  Navel  (seedless)  oranges  and  Dun- 
can  grapefruit,  fancy  selected  tree  ripened, 
bushel  baskets,  approximately  55  pounds 
Oranges  $7.25.  Grapefruit  $6.25.  Oranges  and 
grapefruit  assorted  $7.25.  Delivery  guaranteed 
express  prepaid,  insured,  add  5%  for  Maine’ 
Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  Wisconsin  10% 
upper  Michigan,  and  all  States  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River  except  Missouri.  Jim  E 
Revelle,  926  61st  South,  St.  Petersburg  1 
i  Florida. _ 

PURE  maple  syrup:  12  I6V2-OZ.  bottles,  first 

[  quality  $10  prepaid.  No  sweeter  Christmas 
j  gifts.  Whitney  Homestead,  Susquehanna.  Pa. 
QUALITY  nut  meats,  prepaid:  Black  walnuts 
one  lb.  $2.10;  two  lbs.  $4.00;  five  lbs.  $9.45 
|  Mammoth  pecan  pieces  one  lb.  $2.40;  two  lbs. 
j  dve  $10.80.  Hickorynuts  one  lb 

[  $3.00;  two  lbs.  $5.70;  five  lbs.  $13.60.  Quantity 
j  discounts.  Write:  T.  J.  Harman,  212  Front  St., 

|  York,  Penna. _ 

MISCELLANEOUS 

j  CHOICE  Hay:  AU  grades,  Mohawk  Valley] 

Trailer  load  deliveries.  When  writing  give 
telephone  number.  Snyder  Petroleum  Co  . 
Fort  Plain,  N.  Y,  Telephone  4-5111, 

j  GUARANTEED :  Pipe  smoking  or  chewing 
tobacco  five  pounds  $3.00  postpaid.  Star 
Farms,  Ralston,  Tennessee. 

ONE  half  million  feet  hardwood  roads  ready 
for  operation;  reference  required;  Delaware 
County,  N,  Y,  BOX  3010,  Rural  New  Yorker. 
WANTED:  Firearms,  ancient-modern,  describe 
and  price  first  letter.  E.  Griffin,  Gun  Room, 
Long  Lake,  New  York. 

WANTED:  1900-1904  Oldsmobile,  any  condition. 

Reward  for  information.  Fass,  5  Howell  PI 
Newark,  New  Jersey. _ 

WANTED:  Old  automobile  1905  to  1925  BOX 
3115,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

to  Buy:  Balsam  wreath,  pine  bough 
18--4  inches  stiff  needle.  Princess  pine  roping 
°ther,  type  roping.  We  are  wholesale 
distributors  looking  for  permanent  contact. 
BOX  3119,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

EXCELLENT  non-rained  on  hay  for  sale  Over 
120  tons  available  after  New  Year’s.  Custom 
baled  on  field,  some  stock  hay,  some  super 
extra  with  clover  and  alfalfa.  Local  hay  in 
Vermont  reason  for  selling.  No  stock.  Farm 
for  sale.  Rachel  Johnston,  26  Poplar  PI 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. _ ’ 

WANTED  to  Buy:  Used  dolls  and  doll  parts 

Re^eTaer.^Y.  Hadden’  1499  Broadway, 

W^,?.TFIAN  New  York  hay,  straw  and  corn 

for  sale.  We  deliver.  Elwm  Millerd,  Stanley 
New  York.  Telephone  Stanley  2664.  J  ’ 

WANTED:  Old  Seeburg,  Link  or  other  electric 
pianos  with  drums,  pipes,  etc.  Automatic 
banjo  and/or  automatic  harp  with  rolls 
Richard  C.  Shattuck.  Eldred,  Penna 

WANTED:  Old  automobile  from  1890  to  1912 
Karl  Pautler,  East  Amherst,  N,  Y, _ 

WANTED .  Briquette  machine  for  pressing 
charcoal  briquettes.  Write  S.  Kreske,  20 
Elema  Place,  Clifton,  New  Jersey. 


WILL  buy  ration  stamps  and  forms.  Rov 
,  ^Sj'es:  ,  215  11th  Ave.,  N.  E.,  St.  Petersburg 
1,  Florida. 

HAY  and  straw,  all  grades.  Trailer  load  de¬ 
liveries.  Fairoaks  Farm,  383  Mansfield  Ave 
Darien,  Conn.  Telephone  OLiver  5-9066. 

SELLING:  Bicycle,  shotgun,  violin,  banjo 
watch,  electric  iron,  juicer,  broiler,  portable 
phonograph.  Simms,  Warwick,  New  York. 

WANTED:  By  collector,  antique  clocks  and 
mercury  barometers.  Send  description  con¬ 
dition,  and  price.  Bernard  Brandt,  Montrose 
New  York. 


Advertise  Here  for  Quick  Results! 


For  the  low,  low  cost  of  20c 
per  word  your  message  will 
be  read  in  more  than  300,- 
000  farm  homes  throughout 
the  Northeast.  Many  Rural 
New  Yorker  readers  use 
these  columns  consistently. 
Yom’ll  find,  as  they  have, 
that  a  small  ad  brings 
immediate  response. 


PLEASE  PUBLISH  THE  FOLLOWING: 


IT’S  EASY,  TOO.  Simply 
fill-in  the  attached  blank 
and  send  it  along  with  your 
remittance.  If  you  want  to 
use  a  box  number,  add  $1.00 
to  the  total  cost. 


Don’t  Delay. .  .Write  Today! 


NEXT  ISSUE  DEC.  7 
CLOSES  NOV.  22 
The  Rural  New  Yorker 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.Y.  1,  N.Y. 
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NAME 


ADDRESS 


631 


Make  your 
Lamps  into 
Christmas 
Trees! 


This  is  Thoresenfs! 


Pay  Less!  Buy  Direct  from  Importer 

Thoresen’s  greatest  Christmas  Sale  of  gifts  for 
home,  family,  friends,  relatives— and  yourself 
-at  our  LOWEST  DISCOUNT  PRICES!  New, 
first-quality  merchandise.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed  or  MONEY  REFUNDED!  Join  the  five 
million  families  from  N.  Y.  to  Calif,  who  buy 
with  confidence  from  Thoresen’s,  585  Water 
Street,  New  York  2,  N.  Y.  Mail  coupon  for 
PROMPT  DELIVERY! 


On  the  water¬ 
front.  Six  stories 
high!  Whole  city 
block  long! 
75,000  sq.  feet 
of  merchandise 
from  Western 
Germany,  Italy, 
Switzerland, 
U.S.,  etc. 


ITEMS  BELOW  SOLD 
ONLY  BY  MAIL,  ONLY 
BY  THORESEN’S! 


Lamp 

shade 


Beautiful  New  Zephir 


New  If 58 
Powerhouse 
Giant'  Better 
Than  Ever! 


Hark  JorrHt 

BRAND 

HUNTING  KNIFE 
100,000  Sold  ot  $3.98 


One  of  the  World’s 


STILL 

ONLY 


NOW 

ONLY 


BACK  IN  STOCK!  Famous  Black 
'Forest  brand  —  world's  most 
popular  hunting  knife.  Over 
100,000  paid  $3.98— you  get 
this  handsome  replica  of  cen¬ 
tury-old  design  for  only  994 
plus  264  for  scabbard.  TOTAL: 
1.25.  Rugged,  sculptured  beau¬ 
ty  of  this  knife  has  won  ac¬ 
claim  in  sports  circles  here 
and  abroad.  Hand-forged  by 
proud  steelsmiths.  Nearly  10 
inches  long  —  blade  sharp 
enough  to  shave  with!  Use  it 
for  hunting  or  as  den  souvenir. 
It's  a  real  champion!  New 
shipment  arrived  recently. 
Now  you  can  order  as  many  as 
you  like.  No.  76.. .  1.23  each 


LOOKS  LIKE  A 
$75.00  WATCH! 

We’ve  sold  200,000 
watches  at  prices  up  to 
$100.00  each.  Penny  for 
penny,  the  new  1958 
Zephir  is  our  most  fabu¬ 
lous  value.  14  karat  gold 
color  case.  Raised  gilt 
hands  and  numerals. 
WAFER-THIN!  Smart!  Dis¬ 
tinctive!  Precision  made 
by  honored  Swiss  watch¬ 
makers. 

See  on  10-day  home  trial. 

NO.  209  $7.98  plus  80< 
Fed.  tax.  TOTAL:  8.78 


J  Deluxe 
'Model  with 
14  Karat 
gold  color 
EXPANSION 
BAND. 
Only  $10.95 
taxpald. 
Order  by 
2090 


ir  nm 


This  Famous  Low-Cost  Plastic 


Less  Vjfprk  for  Mother 

trypan 


New!  40  Mile  Views! 

New!  Rugged  Construction! 

Now!  Faster  Center  Focus! 

New!  Swirling  Eye  Adjustment! 

New!  Modern,  Improved  Design! 

New!  Waterproof  Case  &  Straps! 

New  19  58  Powerhouse 
“Giant”  better  than  ever! 

A  triumph  of  German  op¬ 
tical  craftsmanship.  Draw 
tubes  and  center  post  give 
smoother,  faster  focusing 
in  over  25  positions!  Do 
not  compare  with  moulded 
plastic  kind  stamped  out 
by  mass  production.  Every 
Powerhouse  lens  is  made  by  GRINDING!  You 
get  clearer,  sharper  views  day  or  night!  We've 
sold  over  one  million  binoculars.  Our  tre¬ 
mendous  buying  power  (we  import  by  BOAT¬ 
LOADS)  plus  magic  of  American  dollar  abroad 
enable  us  to  bring  you  this  bargain.  Our 
costs  have  risen  nearly  17% — yet  new  1958 
Powerhouse  is  still  only  $4.98.  We  honestly 
believe  this  is  the  biggest  binocular  value — 
but  in  the  world! 


Install  in  minutes.  No  nails, 
no  screws,  no  big  installation 
charges.  Merely  cut  to  fit  your 
window  and  press  on  with  Ad- 
heso  Masking  Tape  from  in¬ 
side!  That’s  all!  For  airing, 
just  lift.  Then  press  back  in 
place.  When  winter's  over, 
fold  away  like  cloth  and  use 
next  year.  Two  million  already 
sold  at  prices  of  494  each. 
Acclaimed  by  home  owners, 
schools,  churches,  etc.  Trans- 
Kleer  shipped  flat  in  rolls 
measuring  36"  x  432" — 108 
sq.  feet— enough  for  10  win¬ 
dows.  Regular  price:  $4.95 — 
now  only  1.98  (that’s  191/24 
per  window),  plus  224  to  de¬ 
fray  packing  and  handling. 
TOTAL:  $2.20.  FREE!  90-foot 
roll  of  Adheso  Masking  Tape. 


STILL  ONLY 


KING-SIZE  MODEL! 


Make  this  the  happiest 
Xmas  ever  for  mom  or 
grandma  with  this  new 
1958  -electric  Frypan 
Skillet  -  Casserole!  Let 
her  enjoy  easy,  auto¬ 
matic  cooking.  Serves  8 
people.  Built-in  thermo¬ 
stat.  Portable.  KING- 
SIZE  Model — don’t  com¬ 
pare  with  smaller, 
cheaper  units  on  market. 

Sturdy  bakelite  handle  and  legs.  Copper- 
tone  cover.  Beautiful  dining  room  show¬ 
piece.  Serve  right  at  table,  list:  $39.95 — 
you  pay  $9.95.  Only  500  in  stock.  NO.  *6 


Electric  Motor  Drives 
Model  Planes,  Boats, 
Trains,  Etc. 

Powerful,  rugged,  precision- 
built  by  master  craftsmen,  g  J  g  J 
Fits  palm  of  hand  yet  speeds 
up  to  5,600  RPMs.  Perma-  Jw 
nent  magnetic  field,  bronze 
brushes,  steel  housing  &  mounting  base. 
Drives  erector  sets,  small  tools,  wheels, 
trains,  etc.  Works  on  any  flashlight  bat¬ 
tery.  Thousands  sold  at  higher  price. 
No.  103  .  . .  ^ . .  Now  only  99  i 


Why  pay  up  to  $14.00  each  for 
glass  storm  windows  when  you 
can  keep  out  wintry  blasts 
with  Trans-Kleer  for  pennies! 
Enjoy  big  fuel  savings  too. 
Trans-Kleer  is  transparent  like 
glass  yet  can’t  shatter,  rattle, 
chip,  peel  or  break.  Weighs 
less  than  lightest  glass  win¬ 
dows — yet  tests  prove  amaz¬ 
ing  tensile  strength.  Not  af¬ 
fected  by  snow,  sleet,  rain  or 
dampness  because  it's  NON- 
POROUS.  Won’t  crack  even  at 


List  Price 
$39.95 


90  Foot  Roll 
Adhoso  Tope 


rot  only  in  America 


53  degrees  below  freezing. 


No.  66  Binoculars,  Straps,  Case 


Famous  Name  Deep-Fry 


ou  Wear 
Like 

^ Glasses 


Binoculars 


1958  Kitchen  Queen 
Salad  Maker-Still  Only 


SWISS  ARMY 

fype  9-in-T  Knife 


at  REDUCED  PRICE! 


Formerly  jPj 

One  size  fitsall.  For  movies,  TV,  sport  events. 
No  arm  fatigue.  Weight  only  1  oz.  individual 
eye  focusing.  Optical  lenses  from  Western 
Germany.  Thousands  sold  at  $1.98 — Now  99< 

NO.  90. 


1958  Model! 
Korium  Steel! 
Bone  Handle! 


JUMBO-SIZE  MODEL! 

Latest  model.  Brand-new,  first-quality,  in 
factory  sealed  carton.  List  price:  $39.95. 
Our  price:  $9.95  (Sorry,  can't  mention  mfrs. 
name  but  you'll  recognize  his  famous  trade¬ 
mark).  Do  not  confuse  with  smaller  models 
on  market.  This  is  GIANT  KING  SIZE  — 
nearly  FOOT  high  &  FOOT  wide — cooks  for  10 
hearty  eaters!  Built-in  thermostat.  Rugged, 
superior  construction.  Specially  insulated. 
Beautiful  antique  copper  finish  —  truly  a 
showpiece  dream  appliance!  Fries!  Roasts! 
Stews!  Steams!  Cooks!  Braises!  Bakes, 
Sterilizes!  (Beautiful  cover  included  FREE!) 


Longer  Fingernails 
In  Minutes  with 
LIQUID-NAIL! 

Change  broken,  jagged  short 
nails  into  longer,  more  beau¬ 
tiful  ones!  Liquid-Nail  is  not 
a  false  nail  or  polish,  but 
amazing  plastic  formula  you 
brush  on.  Dries  fast.  Be¬ 
comes  part  of  nail  —  won't 
rub  off.  Grows  with  your 
nails.  Can  be  cut,  filed,  pol¬ 
ished.  Used  by  millions. 
Complete  kit  994.  NO.  77 


find  when  needed.  Keep  in  work¬ 
shop,  basement,  car  glove  com 
partment.  Take  on  fishing,  hunt¬ 
ing  trips,  etc.  Thousands  sold,  bu 
why  pay  $2.98?  Our  price:  $1.98 
Special:  3  for  $5. 


Imported  from  Solingen,  West  Germany. 
Non-skid,  non-tilt  suction  base  sticks  to 
any  surface.  Can’t  scratch  table,  etc. 
Portable.  Slices.  Chops.  Grates.  Crumbs. 
Scallops.  Grinds.  Minces.  Thins.  Guaran¬ 
teed  to  perform  same  operations  as  some 
$12.95  models.  New  1958  model  still  only 
4.98 — complete  with  4  big-size  STEEL 
cutters!  NO.  50  . 4.98 


Closing  Out  Stock! 

SOLINGEN 

STEAK  II I II  III  1 


Mail  This  DISCOUNT  Coupon 

THORESEN,  Inc.,  Dept  185-MA 
585  Water  Street,  New  York  2,  N.  Y. 

RUSH  items  checked.  My  money  back  if  I'm  not  satisfied. 


□  Check,  cash,  money  order  enclosed.  Rush  prepaid.  (Min.  Order  $2.) 

Sorry  No  C.O.D.’s  at  these  how  Prices. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Back. 


mJ  mJ  fit  Originally  $2.00  each.  As 
advertised  in  "House  Beau- 
R  Jo  U  /  tiful,”  “The  American 
Home,”  “Esquire,"  etc. 
New,  first  •  quality.  Beautiful  SOLINGEN 
stainless  steel — serrated  edges  never  need 
sharpening.  Gold  &  ivory  hue  handles. 
Breathtaking  to  see,  to  hold,  to  own.  Per¬ 
fect  for  any  table  setting.  10-year  replace¬ 
ment  guarantee.  One  million  already  sold! 
Now  one  low  price.  3  for  994,  6  for  1.95, 
12  for  3.95.  FREE  Cako  8.  Pit  Server  with  12 
knlvei.  Order  by  No.  SB 


PRINT 

NAME. 


Same  type  as  used  by  TV  news  analysts. 
$25,000  spent  before  one  map  could  be 
printed.  Give  as  gift  to  students — elementary 
thru  high  school.  Keep  abreast  of  the  news. 
Know  America  and  the  world.  Become  as  In¬ 
formed  as  seasoned  travelers.  Plan  trips, 
tours,  etc.  $2.50  value.  NOW  994-  NO.  29. 


Biggest  map  bargain  in  America.  Famous  Rand- 
McNally  World  Map— HUGE  wall-size— 12  full 
square  feet — printed  in  8  breathtaking  colors 
— ONLY  994!  Thousands  of  geographic  facts 
before  your  eyes.  New,  up-to-date.  Shows 
trouble  spots  in  Middle  East,  Asia,  Europe. 


ADDRESS. 


TOWN  OR 
CITY. 


_ _ TONE _ STATS _ 

B  CANADIANS:  4*7  Kin*  West,  26,  On»-l 


THORESEN’S  MILLION  DOLLAR 
SALE  OF  CHRISTMAS  GIFTS! 


■ 

NO. 

QUANTITY 

ARTICLE 

PRICE 

: 

• 

_ 

DECEMBER  7,  1957 
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Do  Hungry  Calves  Make  Healthy  Cows? 

Research  now  suggests  we’re  killing  our  cattle  with  calf  hood 
kindness.  Restricted  early  feeding  may  mean  longer  life. 


has  long  been  believed  that 
so-called  “normal”  size  of  dairy 
cows  is  best  attained  by  giving 
them  enough  feed  as  calves 
and  heifers  to  promote  fairly 
rapid  and  uniform  growth.  Nor¬ 
mal  size  itself  has  definitely 
been  viewed  as  being  most  conducive  to  pro¬ 
duction  and  profit.  Because,  within  a  dairy 
breed,  large  cows  do  generally  produce  more 
milk  than  small  ones,  size  has  a  certain  dollars- 
and-cents  value.  But  its  importance  is  often 
overemphasized:  if  only  the  largest  cows  in  a 
herd  were  selected  for  breeding,  production  in 
consequent  generations  would  go  up,  but  at 
a  rate  so  slow  as  to  be  hardly  noticeable. 
Nevertheless,  in  accord  with  beliefs  about  the 
worth  of  at  least  normal  size,  several  experi¬ 
ment  stations  actually  developed  as  farm 
guides  so-called  normal  growth  standards,  a 
series  of  body  measurements  for  cattle  of 
various  breeds  at  certain  ages.  They  could  be 
used  to  compare  the  growth  of  one’s  own  calves 
with  the  normal;  generally  the  “normal”  was 
quite  good.  But  these  standards  gave  practi¬ 
cally  no  attention  to  lifetime  performance  of 
animals  grown  “normally”,  nor  do  they  now. 
And,  of  importance  to  all  dairymen,  the  lives 
of  cattle  grown  in  the  normal  way  have  not 
been  compared  with  cattle  grown  either  more 
slowly  or  more  rapidly. 

Because  young  animals  gain  well  on  rela¬ 
tively  little  feed,  in  comparison  to  older  ani¬ 
mals,  the  possibility  that  a  slower  or  faster 
rate  of  growth  than  normal  might  affect  the 
life  span  and  performance  of  the  animals  has 
not  received  much  consideration.  The  growth 
is  fairly  efficient  anyway,  and  the  amount  of 
feed  is  not  crucial  in  a  farm’s  economy.  This 
has  special  logic  in  producing  meat  animals  such 
as  pigs,  steers,  and  lambs;  these  are  usually 
slaughtered  before  more  than  a  third  of  their 
expected  life  span  is  spent.  But,  dairy  cattle 
have  to  be  maintained  for  a  long  time  before 
they  begin  to  produce,  and  their  production  is 
distributed  over  a  period  of  several  years. 
Could  not  only  the  kind  but  the  amount  of 
feed  given  to  young  cattle  determine  how  long 
they  ultimately  live  and  how  much  milk  they 
produce? 

American  Dairy  Cows  Die  Too  Young 

Among  the  many  factors  determining  the 
amount  of  money  made  in  dairying  is  the 
number  of  years  cows  live  and  produce  eco¬ 
nomically.  In  the  United  States,  the  productive 
life  span  of  the  average  cow  is  only  three  and 
a  half  to  four  years,  and  cows  have  a  total  life 
span,  on  the  average,  of  only  six  years.  Pres¬ 
ent-day  American  cows  actually  produce  milk 


The  average  American  cow  has  only  four  lacta¬ 
tions.  This  Brown  Siviss  at  Waveney  Farm, 
Framingham,  Mass.,  had  12  and  produced  151,717 
pounds  of  milk  and  6,969  of  fat. 


By  J.  T.  REID 


Research  at  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  in¬ 
dicates  that  a  high  level  of  feeding  during  early 
life  is  wasteful  for  Holsteins  bred  at  18  months 


of  age. 

during  only  55  to  65  per  cent  of  their  total 
life.  If  it  is  assumed  that  the  natural  life  span 
of  a  cow  is  20  years — quite  a  few  do  live  that 
long,  she  is  now  living  less  than  one-third  and 
producing  during  only  one-fifth  of  her  possible 
life.  Yet,  since  about  1900,  it  has  been  known 
that  a  small  intake  of  feed  by  other  animal 
species  tends  to  prolong  their  lives  and  that, 
conversely,  consumption  of  large  amounts  of 
feed  shortens  them.  Have  we  been  killing  our 
cows  with  the  kindness  of  abundant  early  feed? 
This  is  a  question  which  research  workers  are 
trying  to  answer  at  the  present  time. 

Experiments  proceeding  in  several  countries 
to  determine  the  effects  of  the  amount  of  feed 


The  ripe  old  age  to  which  many  of  Lloyd  Westcotfs 
Guernseys  live  at  his  Mulhocaway  Farm,  Clinton, 
N.  J.,  should  be  an  aim  of  all  dairymen’s  breeding 


—  and  feeding. 

early  in  life  upon  the  lifetime  performance  are 
generally  comparing  a  traditional  amount  of 
feed  with  as  much  as  40  per  cent  more  and 
40  per  cent  less  from  birth  to  first  calving. 
After  first  calving,  the  animals  are  fed  accord¬ 
ing  to  size  and  production. 

As  one  would  expect,  size  of  heifers  gener¬ 
ally  corresponds  with  their  feed  intake.  In  one 
experiment  at  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
Holstein  heifers  fed  a  usual  amount  from  birth 
weighed  1,060  pounds  at  first  calving.  Their 
mates  on  “high”  feed  getting  40  per  cent  more 
and  on  “low”  receiving  35  per  cent  less 
weighed  1,208  and  842  pounds,  respectively. 
Giving  the  low  heifers  additional  feed  during 
their  first  lactation  period,  however,  allowed 
them  to  reach  the  size  of  the  “normal”  animals 
by  the  time  of  second  calving.  Thus,  partially 
stunted  heifers  retained  capacity  to  grow  even 
when  three  to  four  years  old.  The  heifers 
fed  40  per  cent  more  feed  from  birth  to  first 
calving  were  100  pounds  heavier  as  late  in 
life  as  the  fifth  calving.  Whether  this  addition¬ 
al  size  is  of  advantage  is  not  yet  known;  it 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  lifetime  production 


is  affected.  If  the  large  cows  do  not  produce 
more  milk,  their  additional  size  could  be  a 
disadvantage:  maintenance  of  an  extra  100 
pounds  of  body  flesh  requires  the  equivalent 
of  about  a  pound  of  grain  per  day. 

Feed  Intake  and  Reproduction 

The  results  of  the  feeding-level  experiments 
may  also  tell  dairymen  whether  cows  are  hard 
to  breed  because  of  something  they  did  eat  or 
something  they  did  not.  Tests  have  not  yet 
gone  far  enough  to  provide  final  answers,  but 
some  early  results  suggest  that  feeding  may 
have  at  least  an  indirect  effect  upon  repro¬ 
duction.  Holstein  heifers  fed  the  low,  medium 
and  high  levels  of  feed  in  the  Cornell  experi¬ 
ment  reached  sexual  maturity  at  20,  11  and 
nine  month  of  age,  respectively.  Regardless  of 
age,  however,  the  animals  showed  first  heat 
when  they  weighed  about  616  pounds  and  were 
46  inches  high  at  the  withers.  Despite  different 
feeding  early  in  life  and  resultant  variation 
of  first  heat,  the  cows  have  gone  on  to  breed 
about  equally  well  through  the  fifth-pregnancy 
stage  of  their  lives.  In  New  Zealand  experi¬ 
ments,  fat  heifers  have  been  more  difficult  to 
get  with  calf  than  have  been  thin  ones.  A  New 
Zealand  scientist  found  his  heifers  on  high 
feed  bred  more  easily,  however,  when  their 
intake  was  reduced  to  a  level  only  adequate 
to  maintain  body  weight  about  a  month  before 
expected  mating.  It  was  found,  nevertheless, 
that  about  five  times  as  many  “heavily  fed” 
as  “poorly  fed”  heifers  were  sterile.  Of  the 
cows  discarded  in  a  Danish  experiment  set  up 
along  the  lines  of  Cornell’s,  27  per  cent  of  the 
lows,  29  per  cent  of  the  mediums  and  51  per 
cent  of  the  highs  were  culled  because  of 
sterility. 

In  our  Cornell  experiment,  it  is  true,  first- 
calf  heifers  fed  on  low  levels  have  had  more 
difficulty  calving  than  have  heifers  more  liber¬ 
ally  fed.  This  is  probably  due  to  their  own 
small  size  and  to  the  relatively  large  size  of 
their  calves.  After  first  calvings,  the  cows  of 
all  groups  have  calved  with  equal  ease. 

Early  Feeding  and  Lifetime  Performance 

The  results  obtained  in  most  experiments  to 
date  indicate  that  the  amount  of  feed  consumed 
before  the  first  calving  has  no  effect  upon  the 
amount  of  milk  or  fat  produced  during  the  first 
four  lactation  periods,  if  an  adequate  amount 
of  feed  is  provided  after  the  first  calving.  Dairy¬ 
men  who  raise  heifers  to  calving  age  on  meager 
rations  should  provide  enough  feed  after  pro¬ 
duction  begins  to  give  them  a  decent  chance. 
The  success  or  failure  of  any  feeding  plan 
cannot  be  decided  by  performance  of  cows 
(  Continued  on  Page  650 ) 


The  life  span  of  most  cows  is  but  six  years.  This 
fine  Jersey  at  High  Lawn  Farm,  Lenox,  Mass., 
lived  18  years,  having  184,095  pounds  of  milk, 
7,196  lbs.  fat,  and  15  calves  to  her  credit. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Maybe  not  an  egg  a  bird  a  day 
but  wise  feeding ,  extra  light  and 
good  housing  produce  plenty  of 

Eggs  in  Winter 
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By  C.  S.  PLATT 


HE  time  will  probably  come  some 
day  when  winter  eggs  will  be 
no  problem  at  all.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  even  in  this  day  and 
age  a  successful  poultryman 
must  get  eggs  in  all  seasons, 
Winter  as  well  as  Spring,  Sum¬ 
mer  and  Fall,  if  he  is  to  make  a  reasonable 
profit.  Winter  eggs  have  been  a  problem,  how¬ 
ever,  and  in  some  farm  flocks  the  cold  season 
is  still  the  one  during  which  egg  production 
is  at  low  ebb.  This  should  not,  and  need  not,  be. 

First  to  consider  in  plans  to  have  satisfactory 
wintertime  production  is  the  time  of  year  when 
pullets  are  hatched.  We  must  keep  in  mind  that 
pullets  are  needed  for  good  production  in  De¬ 
cember  and  January.  Hens  are  not  good  winter¬ 
time  egg  producers.  Their  usual  pattern  of  pro¬ 
duction  is  a  peak  in  May,  then  a  more  or  less 
regular  decline  until  October  when  they  molt 
for  a  couple  of  months,  returning  to  produc¬ 
tion  in  January,  it  is  true,  but  at  a  low  rate. 
Pullets  hatched  at  the  proper  time,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  quite  dependable  in  maintain¬ 
ing  the  egg  supply  at  a  time  when  older  birds 
seem  to  insist  on  resting.  What  is  the  right  time 
to  hatch  these  pullets?  All  things  considered, 
a  March  or  April  pullet  can  be  depended  upon 
to  give  top  performance  in  December  and  Janu¬ 
ary.  Pullets  hatched  on  or  about  April  1  start 
egg  production  by  September  and  are  up  to 
a  level  of  50  per  cent,  or  better,  by  October. 
They  usually  reach  70  per  cent  by  November  1 
when  the  weather  starts  to  get  cold.  They  be¬ 
come  so  well  accustomed  to  cool  weather  dur¬ 
ing  the  time  they  are  reaching  their  prime, 
that  is,  at  eight  or  nine  months  of  age,  that 
seasonably  cold  weather  thereafter  in  mid¬ 
winter  does  not  seriously  interfere  with  their 
production.  In  areas  where  zero  temperatures 
are  more  or  less  of  a  common  experience,  a 
later  hatch  around  May  1  or  15  may  be  some¬ 
what  better;  because  such  pullets  do  not  get 
into  full  production  before  it  really  starts,  cold 
weather  has  little  effect.  I  have  seen  February- 
hatched  pullets  go  steadily  down  in  production 
during  a  cold  spell  in  December  while  May- 
hatched  pullets  climbed  regularly. 

Pullets  are  quite  interesting  in  this  insistence 
on  laying.  It  seems  as  though  nothing  short 
of  ill  health  or  starvation  can  stop  them  when 
they  approach  the  age  of  maturity.  The  prob¬ 
lems  arise  after  the  flock  has  come  up  to  its 
peak.  Planning  the  hatch,  therefore,  involves 
farm  location  and  anticipated  climatic  condi¬ 
tion  when  the  pullets  are  about  nine  months 
old.  If  severe  weather  is  expected,  plan  to  have 
the  pullets  about  seven  months  old  when  it 
occurs.  They  will  then  move  right  along  into 
egg  production,  become  acclimated  to  the 
weather,  in  most  cases  continuing  right  on 
when  pullets  hatched  earlier  may  show  a 
severe  decline.  Late  April  pullets  are  suited 
best  for  good  winter  egg  production  in  most 


The  sloping  front  on  this  experimental  laying 
house  at  the  N.  J.  Experiment  Station  faces  di¬ 
rectly  south  for  maximum  warmth  from  winter 
sun.  The  overhang  shades  the  house  in  Summer. 


areas  of  New  York  State. 

Use  of  Artificial  Light 

Egg  production  is  directly 
influenced  by  the  number  of 
hours  of  light  to  which  the 
chickens  are  exposed.  Not 
less  than  13  hours  or  more 
than  14  per  day  is  the  gener¬ 
ally  accepted  rule.  During 
Winter  when  the  sun 
rises  at  about  seven  o’clock 
and  sets  around  four, 
the  length  of  actual  day¬ 
light  is  only  about  nine  hours.  On 
or  cloudy  days  there  is  a  good  chance 
there  will  not  be  more  than  eight  hours  of 
light.  The  effect  of  this  is  to  curtail  egg  pro¬ 
duction,  even  with  pullets  that  have  been 
hatched  at  the  proper  time.  Some  artificial  light 
is  a  necessity.  The  question  is,  when,  and  how 
much?  Because  light  is  a  stimulant  to  young 
pullets,  in  most  cases  it  should  not  be  used 
for  maximum  effect  until  they  are  well  ma¬ 
tured  and  ready  for  a  high  rate  of  sustained 
production.  Usually  this  is  when  they  are  be¬ 
tween  six  and  seven  months  old.  One  possible 
exception  might  be  in  instances  where  all¬ 
mash  feeding  is  being  done.  Under  such  a  sys¬ 
tem,  chickens  need  a  14-hour  day  in  order  to 
have  time  to  eat  adequate  feed. 

Intensity  of  light  is  a  subject  still  open  to 
debate.  One  thing  we  know  for  certain:  chick¬ 
ens  do  not  require  more  than  one  foot-candle 
of  light  at  floor  level.  Actually,  they  do  well 
with  less  than  that,  but  one  foot-candle  is  a 
safe  standard  to  go  by.  If  the  light’s  intensity 
is  lowered,  but  its  number  of  hours  increased, 
the  effect  will  be  the  same.  Given  enough  time, 
a  low  intensity  light  is  equally  effective.  The 
reverse  also  seems  to  be  true;  research  shows 
that  flashes  of  extremely  brilliant  light  may 
be  as  satisfactory  as  continuous  light.  A 
Rutgers  University  we  have  shown  that  a  small 
red  bulb  over  the  roosts  at  night  stimulates 
egg  production  even  though  the  hens  never 
leave  the  roost  during  the  night.  This  is  not 
very  satisfactory  under  an  all-mash  feeding 
system,  however,  probably  because  the  hens 
do  not  have  sufficient  time  to  eat.  Under  the 
practical  conditions  on  a  farm,  a  60-watt  bulb 
about  six  feet  above  the  floor  gives  sufficient 
light  for  200  square  feet  of  floor. 

Feeding  for  Winter  Eggs 

There  is  nothing  still  quite  as  satisfactory 
as  good  old-fashioned  grain  and  mash  feed¬ 
ing  for  high  winter  egg  production  by  Leg¬ 
horns.  Heavy  breeds,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
give  good  performance  through  cold  weather 
even  on  an  all-mash  diet.  Leghorns  should 
have  a  mash  containing  22  per  cent  protein; 
while  it  need  not  be  expensive,  it  should  be 
balanced  and  supplied  with  vitamins  and 
minerals.  One  hundred  birds  should  eat  two 
pounds  daily  for  every  dozen  eggs  produced. 
If  you  are  getting  72  eggs  a  day  from  100 
birds,  the  birds  should  be  eating  about  12 
pounds  of  mash.  A  more  direct  way  to  check 
on  feed  consumption  is  to  figure  out  how  many 
eggs  are  produced  for  every  ton  of  mash  that 
is  fed.  On  the  basis  recommended,  you  should 
collect  1,000  dozen  for  each  ton  of  regular  layer 
mash  containing  about  22  per  cent  protein. 
With  this,  of  course,  you  need  to  feed  grain 
according  to  the  rate  of  egg  production  and 
to  weather  conditions.  When  production  is 
heavy,  grain  feeding  should  be,  too:  up  to 
14  or  16  pounds  per  100  birds  daily.  When 
production  lags,  say  down  around  40  or  50 
per  cent,  the  grain  should  be  10  or  12  pounds. 
Because  grain  keeps  birds  warm,  in  cold 


Winter  temperatures  never  bothered  Meg  O’Day  as  she  produced 
362  eggs  in  365  days  in  the  recent  Hunterdon  County,  N.  J.,  egg  test. 
When  they  went  to  11  below  zero,  the  Stern  Bros.  Leghorn  from 
So.  Vineland,  N.  J.,  still  shelled  out  her  almost-daily  eggs.  It  takes 
fine  breeding  for  such  unusually  high  wintertime  lay. 

stormy  weather  the  chickens  need  two  or  three 
pounds  of  extra  grain  just  to  maintain  their 
body  temperature. 

When  proper  intake  of  grain  and  mash  may 
become  a  problem  in  prolonged  spells  of  cold 
weather,  pellets  may  often  be  used.  For  this 
purpose  they  should  be  of  the  50-50  type,  i.e., 
made  up  of  about  equal  parts  grain  and  mash. 
Such  pellets  are  almost  ideal  as  a  supplement 
to  grain  and  mash  feeding.  When  pellets  are 
used  according  to  weather  and  egg  production, 
grain  feeding  can  be  held  quite  uniformly  at 
10  pounds  daily  per  100  birds  and  the  dry 
mash  at  12  pounds.  The  pellets  will  vary  from 
two  to  six  or  eight  pounds  every  day  for  each 
100  birds;  they  sohuld  be  fed  about  one  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon.  This  combination  of  dry 
mash,  pellets  and  a  grain  mixture  is  hard 
to  beat.  There  is  practically  no  waste,  and  all 
the  feed  is  used  to  good  advantage.  The  better 
layers  in  the  pen  will  eat  more  mash,  as  they 
need  it,  and  the  poorer  layers  will  cut  back. 

All-mash  as  a  winter  feeding  system  works 
out  all  right  if  a  high  energy  mash  is  used,  one 
containing  about  50  per  cent  corn  meal.  But 
even  such  a  mash  should  be  fed  in  pellet  form 
once  a  day,  or  production  will  drop  in  cold 
weather.  All-mash  makes  convenient  feeding, 
but  it  is  not  always  successful. 

Housing  for  Winter 

While  chickens  do  not  like  cold  winds  blow¬ 
ing  in  the  windows  or  across  the  floor,  they 
are  not  averse  to  low  temperatures  after  they 
become  acclimated  to  them.  The  trouble  comes 
from  extremes,  that  is,  when  it  is  very  cold 
for  a  few  days  and  then  it  comes  on  warm. 
The  ideal  would  be  a  house  that  could  be 
kept  from  getting  too  cold  or  one  that  would 
stay  cold.  If  it  is  to  operate  as  a  cold  house, 
plan  accordingly.  But  if  it  is  designed  to  hold 
as  much  heat  as  possible,  then  it  should  be 
insulated,  the  windows  kept  closed  most  of 
the  time,  and  fans  used  for  air  circulation  and 
ventilation.  Since  controlled  ventilation  is  a 
matter  of  judgment  and  experience,  the  aver¬ 
age  poultryman  probably  should  rely  on  the 
principle  of  a  cold  house  and  simply  close  it 
up  when  storms  beat  in.  Try  to  maintain  a 
fairly  even  temperature  and  prevent  sudden 
changes. 


Birds  in  the  highest  U.  S.  standard  egg-test  pen 
this  year  took  no  winter  vacation.  The  13-bird 
Leghorn  entry  of  J.  A.  Hanson  &  Sons,  Corvallis, 
Ore.,  in  the  Storrs,  Conn.,  test  produced  3,865  eggs. 
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GENUINE  PFISTER  HYBRIDS 

CORN 

CANADIAN  GROWN  HYBRIDS 


■  Our  closed  formulas.  Also  Michigan 
I  250  and  Wisconsin  Corns  and  out- 
standing  open  pollinated  varieties. 

UBARLEY,  GRASSES  &  CLOVERS 

:•?/  •  Representatives  Wanted  In  Unassigned  Territories 


FULL  LINE  OF  FIELD 
&  VEGETABLE  SEEDS 
Write  For  Prices 


3  Ambrose  St.,  ROCHESTER  1,  N.Y, 


Buntings9 


NEW  &  BETTER 

STRAWBERRIES 

Earlidawn,  Surecrop,  Redglow,  Stelemaster, 
Pocahontas,  Dixieland  (U,S.D.A.  develop¬ 
ments  just  recently  named  and  released 
for  distribution),  Empire,  Armore,  Ver¬ 
milion,  Albriton.  Grown  in  chemically- 
treated  soil;  followed  by  a  complete 
spraying  and  fertilization  program.  DIS¬ 
EASE  FREE.  Huge  crops  of  larger  berries 
easily  produced  from  Buntings’  plants. 

Write  for  information 

Our  New  Catalog  lists  a  number  of  other 
popular  varieties  of  Strawberries,  also  a 
complete  line  of  Roses,  Flowering  Shrubs, 
Shade  Trees,  Evergreens,  Fruit  Trees, 
Garden  Roots,  etc.,  with  most  varieties 
illustrated  in  natural  four-color.  A  valu¬ 
able  reference  and  planting  guide. 

Write  today  for  your  FREE  COPY 

BUNTINGS’  NURSERIES,  INC. 

BOX  28,  SELBY  VILLE,  DELAWARE 


PECAN 

l  m. 

JOE’S 

.w.  " 

w®m 

PECANS 

HpP 

This  is  me  -  PECAN  JOE 


I  have  a  wife  and  three  children  and  am 
NOT  on  any  government  payroll.  We  get  no 
dole  from  Benson,  either. 


Our  business  is  PECANS.  I  love  it,  and  so 
does  Betty  and  the  kids.  Yes,  we  have  a 
pecan  orchard  —  and  a  country  store  called 
PECAN  JOE’S. 


If  you  want  to  EAT  or  GIVE  the  finest  pe¬ 
cans  in  the  world — well,  you  are  reading  the 
right  ad.  Many  pecans  offered  now  are  out 
of  cold  storage,  or  from  hill-land  orchards. 
Not  ours!  We  ship  only  huge,  fully-developed, 
FRESH  pecans  grown  right  here  in  the  deep, 
moist,  rich  alluvial  soil  of  our  Red  River 
Valley.  This  year  we  also  have  the  small 
meats  from  a  limited  harvest  of  wild  pecans 
with  their  delicate  haunting  flavor.  They  will 
soon  be  gone.  Wild  pecans  do  not  grow  east 
of  the  Mississippi. 

Every  mail  brings  pecan  orders.  We  are 
shipping  everywhere,  happy  because  we  are 
making  others  happy.  Please  let  us  hear  from 
you  NOW  wh  le  we  still  have  time  to  pack 
and  ship  for  Christmas  delivery,  and  before 
any  of  our  choice  varieties  are  sold  out. 
Your  money  back  and  you  keep  the  pecans 
if  you  aren’t  surprised  and  delighted. 


5  LB.  BAG  STUART  PECANS 

in  "country  style"  burlap 

$4.50 

21/4  LB.  SHELLED  PECANS 

huge  halves  in  butter 
tub  ice  box  container 

$4.95 

214  LB.  WILD  PECAN  HALVES 

(small)  in  butter  tub 

$4.50 

21/4  LB.  PECAN  PIECES 

Fresh  Broken  Meats 

$3.95 

to  FAR MFtjl 

SEND  FOR  . 

al^VVAiORE 

!  COMPLETE  LINE 

i  SINCE  1895 

1  AGENTS  WANTED  IN  OPEN  TERRITORIES 

IdJil'l 

Muluri 

k  i  1  k  f/iMI.'M 

45  SPENCER  ST., 

ROCHESTER  3, N.Y. 

All  the  newest 
best  flowers  and  veg¬ 
etables,  hundreds  created  by 
us  —  including  the  famous 
Burpee  Hybrids.  450  pictures,  over  76  in  color. 
This  is  America’s  leading  Seed  Catalog,  tells 
all  about  the  best  seeds  that  grow.  Write  Today! 


W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

376  Burpee  Building,  Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 


PECAN  JOE 


BOX  1285T, 


TEXARKANA,  TEXAS 


Evergreen  Seedlings— Transplants. 
Fruit  and  Shade  Trees,  Shrubs  and 
Rhododendrons 

Free  Christ/nas  Tree  Growers'  Guide 


MUSSER  FORESTS. 


Box  20- L 


simnnsm 

FREE  CATALOG  describes  our  new 
virus-free  strawberry  plants.  Foun¬ 
dation  stock  supplied  by  the  U.  S. 
Dept,  ef  Agriculture  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  better  strawberry  plants 
for  the  American  farmer  and  gardener. 

■ _  Also  blueberries,  grapes,  raspberries, 

shrubs,  snade  trees,  fruit  and  nut  trees.  All  stock  cer¬ 
tified  and  guaranteed.  Write  Now  for  Your  Free  Copy. 
RAYNER  BROTHERS,  SALISBURY  5.  MARYLAND 


are  ideal  family  Income  projects.  One- 
tenth  acre  yields  660  —  900  quarts. 
Allen’s  Berry  Book  tells  best  varieties 
and  How  to  Grow  Them.  Free  copy. 
Write  today. 

W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 


72  West  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


EVERGREENS 


CHRISTMAS  TREES 
and  ORNAMENTALS 

Seedlings  and  Transpiants-direct  from  grow¬ 
ers  at  planting  time.  Many  varieties  of  Pine, 
Spruce,  Fir,  etc.  Qaality  stock  at  low  prices. 


Free 
CATALOGUE 
and 

PLANTING 

GUIDE 


SUNCREST  EVERGREEN  NURSERIES 

Box  305  -H  Homer  City,  Pa.  |  _ yjj 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


- -  INCREASE  PRESENT  INCOME  - 

Build  growing  sideline,  full  time  business.  No  in¬ 
vestment.  Farmers,  Agents,  Dealers.  Take  orders  for 

Campbell’s  Gro-Green  Liquid  Fertilizer  Concentrates. 
Free  sample,  sales  kit.  Campbell  Co.,  Rochelle  315,  III. 


STRAWBERRY  and  RASPBERRY  PLANTS.  FREE 
Catalog.  REX  SPROUT,  WAVERLY,  NEW  YORK 


EXTRA  CASH 

for  your  Church! 
See  Page  647 


SHOPPING  FOR  A  NEW  SILO?! 


You'll  save  with  a 


EARLY  ORDER  DISCOUNT! 

Free  folder.  Mail  coupon  today. 


CONCRETE  SILO 

► 


UNIVERSAL  STEEL  SILO  CO.  • 
Box  217  R  Weedsport.  N.  Y.  | 
Please  send  folder  without  obligation,  i 


I 

I  Name _ 

I 

I  Address. 

I 

I 

■City _ 

l _ 


Xmas  Tree  Crops  —  and  Co-ops 


I  found  John  Preston’s  article  on 
Christmas  trees  in  a  recent  issue  of 
The  Rural  New  Yorker  of  consider¬ 
able  interest.  May  I  offer  a  few  com¬ 
ments  and  ideas  of  my  own?  We  are 
carlot  shippers  of  Christmas  trees 

from  Canada  and  New  England. 

The  article  seems  to  infer  that 
most  Christmas  trees  come  from 

“wild”  or  wilderness  lands.  This  is 
somewhat  misleading  because  it  is 
my  impression  that  in  the  Northeast 
most  Christmas  trees  come  from 

farm  pasture  lands  and  farm  wood- 

lots.  Some  do  come  from  “barren” 
lands,  but  these  are  owned  mostly 
by  farmers  rather  than  by  timber- 
land  owners.  In  our  experience,  only 
a  few  owners  of  large  timberlands 
have  been  selling  Christmas  trees. 
In  Nova  Scotia,  it  is  true,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Lands  and  Forests  owns  im¬ 
mense  acreage  of  “crown  lands”,  but 
it  sells  Christmas  trees  each  year 
from  only  a  few  small  acreages. 
Many  farmers  welcome  the  cash  in¬ 
come  from  sale  of  Christmas  trees, 
especially  as  it  comes  about  the  right 
time  for  payment  of  taxes. 

We  feel  that  farmers  and  other 
landowners  should  consider  Christ¬ 
mas  trees  as  a  crop  and  that  they 
should  do  more  work  to  improve 
them.  Their  incomes  would  increase. 
In  several  States  in  the  Northeast, 
and  Provinces  as  well,  the  extension 
services  and  the  departments  of  lands 
and  forests  are  urging  that  natural 
Christmas  tree  stands  be  thinned 
and  pruned  to  increase  yield  and 
quality.  This  has  created  much  in¬ 
terest  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  consider¬ 
able  work  in  thinning  and  pruning 
balsam  fir  stands  has  already  had 
good  results.  Producers  of  good 
quality  trees  can  obtain  premium 
prices  almost  everywhere. 

As  for  cooperatives,  we  have 
known  several  which  failed  dismally, 
principally  because  they  could  not 
control  their  members  sufficiently  to 
produce  trees  of  uniformly  good 
quality;  or  else  they  got  caught  in 
disastrous  markets,  such  as  the  one 
j  experienced  last  season.  There  are  a 
'  few  successful  cooperatives,  to  be 
sure,  but  we  feel  that  no  cooperative 
organization  is  really  required, 


Has  Anyone  Seen  Ladie? 

Up  in  New  York’s  St.  Lawrence 
County,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Jack- 
son  of  Lisbon  are  looking  for  Ladie, 
a  “beautiful  shepherd  dog.”  Disap¬ 
pearing  from  their  open-windowed, 
parked  automobile  near  Madrid  Vil¬ 
lage  last  April,  he  has  not  since  been 
found  by  their  own  search  or  through 
radio  and  newspaper  advertisements. 
Though  named  Ladie,  he  is  a  male. 
A  fine  cow  dog,  Ladie  weighs  about 
65  pounds  and  loves  to  ride  in  cars. 
His  hair  is  mostly  black  and  quite 
wavy.  A  white  ring  goes  about  his 
throat,  and  his  legs  are  mostly  tan. 
The  last  three  inches  of  his  tail  are 
white.  The  license  tag  on  the  collar 
was  577875.  The  dog  may  have  been 
shot,  but  there  is  hope  he  was  only 
taken  and  that  the  thieves  will  re¬ 
turn  him.  The  animal  was  valued  at 
soma  $200.  The  Jacksons  would  appre¬ 
ciate  assistance  in  locating  their  dog 
who  quickens  when  asked,  “Where’s 
Andy?” 


4-H  Electric  Winners 

Nine  4-H  members  from  the  North¬ 
east — eight  boys  and  one  girl — were 
selected  as  state  winners  in  the 
National  4-H  Electric  Program,  and 
were  awarded  expense-paid  trips  to 
the  National  4-H  Club  Congress  held 
in  Chicago  this  week.  The  4-H  Elec¬ 
tric  Program  is  sponsored  by  West- 
inghouse  Educational  Foundation. 

These  winners  were:  Maine — Keith 
Fronk,  Farmington;  New  Hampshire 
—Florence  B.  Thomas,  Fremont;  Ver¬ 
mont  —  William  Jewett,  Johnson; 


either  for  production  or  sale.  All  that 
is  necessary  is  to  acquaint  farmers 
and  landowners  with  the  income 
possibilities  of  producing  more  and 
better  quality  trees  by  thinning  and 
pruning  natural  stands.  This  work  is 
already  being  carried  on  by  the 
University  of  Maine  Extension  Ser¬ 
vice  at  Orono,  and  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Lands  and  Forests  in  Hali¬ 
fax,  Nova  Scotia. 

Regarding  the  planting  of  Scotch 
pine  or  other  varieties,  not  much  is 
being  done  in  these  regions  as  it 
is  felt  that  better  results  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  improving  natural  stands. 
We  understand,  however,  that  plant¬ 
ings  have  been  heavy  in  recent  years 
in  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio, 
and  also  in  Ontario,  and  we  wonder 
if  this  may  not  be  overdone. 

Maine  Edward  C.  Cutting 


It  may  be  that  I  overemphasized 
the  “wild”  lands  or  perhaps  con¬ 
veyed  an  erroneous  impression.  The 
wild  lands  I  had  in  mind  are  the  un¬ 
managed  lands  from  which  Christ¬ 
mas  trees  are  cut  regardless  of 
ownership.  I  was  certainly  under  the 
impression  that  very  few  of  the  so- 
called  wild  lands  are  under  manage¬ 
ment.  It  is  hoped  I  am  wrong,  and 
I  am  glad  to  hear  of  the  educational 
work  being  carried  on  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  and  Canada  to  improve  both 
the  methods  of  cutting  and  the 
cultural  treatments  necessary  to  pro¬ 
duce  marketable  Christmas  trees. 
Christmas  trees  should  certainly  be 
a  farm  crop;  and  this  is  equally  true 
of  other  wood  products  and  of  maple 
sap.  Mr.  Cutting,  representing  buy¬ 
ers  of  the  products  of  farm  wood¬ 
lands,  is  in  a  position  to  have  great 
influence  on  thoughts  and  practices 
of  woodland  farmers.  I  am  sure  that 
he  and  others  in  his  line  of  business 
will  aid  the  educational  program  by 
talking  up — and  paying  for — the  pro¬ 
ducts  that  come  from  good  forest 
husbandry.  Obviously,  many  of  the 
co-operatives  are  needed  to  help 
growers  get  fair  prices  for  quality 
products.  They  have  also  proved  use¬ 
ful  assisting  growers  to  understand 
the  essential  practices  to  turn  out 
quality  products.  John  F.  Preston 


Massachusetts — Douglas  Benson,  Mid- 
dleboro;  Rhode  Island  —  Vincent  K. 
Harrington,  E.  Greenwich;  Connecti¬ 
cut —  Robert  Wiedenmann,  Hamden; 
New  York— Peter  Franke,  Hicksville; 
Pennsylvania  —  Burton  L.  Fleming, 
W.  Sunbury;  and  Maryland — Edward 
M.  Wharff,  III,  Ellicott  City. 


“Better  stick  close  to  me.  1  think  Vm 
coming  down  with  chicken  pox.” 
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Outlook  for  Feed  and  Livestock 


Large  supplies  of  grains  and  con¬ 
centrates,  generally  improved  forage 
conditions,  and  favorable  feed-price 
ratios  are  expected  to  result  in  a 
moderate  increase  in  U.  S.  livestock 
production  during  the  feeding  year 
ending  next  September.  The  feed 
survey  committee  of  American  Feed 
Manufacturers  Assn,  expects  seven 
per  cent  more  hogs  and  five  per 
cent  more  broilers,  but  three  per 
cent  fewer  layers,  one  per  cent  few¬ 
er  milk  cows  and  eight  per  cent 
fewer  horses  and  mules.  Numbers  of 
turkeys,  beef  cattle  and  sheep  will 
probably  not  change  very  much,  it 
is  believed. 

The  1957-58  Feed  Supply 

Feed  supplies  are  bountiful.  Grain 
production  surpassed  1948’s  record,, 
and  the  carry-over  of  corn  is  great¬ 
est  ever.  Oilseed  production  was 
slightly  under  last  year,  however,  de¬ 
spite  the  record  soybean  crop;  there 
was  less  cottonseed  and  flaxseed.  Hay 
tonnage,  12  per  cent  greater  than  in 
1956,  is  record  large.  Fall  pasture 
conditions  were  well  above  average, 
too.  The  total  supply  of  grain,  oil¬ 
seed  meal  and  all  other  concentrates 
available  for  feed  is  estimated  at  166 
million  tons.  Last  year,  when  152 


Day  In  —  Day  Out 

How  noisily  our  youngsters  grow! 
No  rest,  no  patience,  no  forbear¬ 
ance; 

And  oh,  how  quickly  they  wear  out 
Their  breeches,  stockings,  shoes 
and  parents! 

—  S.  Schlitzer 


million  tons  were  available,  123 
million  tons  wei’e  actually  fed.  Ex¬ 
ports  and  imports,  industrial  and 
other  non-feed  uses  and  reasonable 
end-of  the  year  stocks  are  all  consid¬ 
ered  in  these  supplies. 

While  the  1957  corn  crop  of  3.3 
billion  bushels  was  four  per  cent 
under  that  of  1956,  it  is  six  per  cent 
above  average;  nearly  three  billion 
bushels  were  harvested  for  grain. 
Stocks  of  old  corn  total  about  1.4 
billion  bushels,  most  of  it  owned 
by  or  under  loan  to  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corp.  Sorghum  grain  produc¬ 
tion  in  excess  of  half  a  billion  bush¬ 
els  more  than  doubled  the  previous 
record.  Oat  and  barley  production 
were  each  up  16  per  cent  over  a 
year  ago. 

Oilseed  meals  available  for  feed  in 
1957-58  are  estimated  at  10.1  million 
tons,  about  the  same  as  last  year. 
The  soybean  meal  supply  will  come 
from  an  estimated  crush  of  330 
million  bushels  of  beans,  with  con¬ 
tinued  large  expoi’ts  of  both  beans 
and  meal.  The  cottonseed  crush  will 
be  about  seven  per  cent  smaller  than 
a  year  ago.  While  no  major  changes 
are  expected  in  supplies  of  by¬ 
product  feeds,  the  amount  of  animal 
fats  in  feeds  is  expected  to  be  some¬ 
what  larger. 

Livestock  and  poultry  are  expected 
to  consume  about  125  million  tons  of 
concentrate  feed  in  1957-58.  The  esti¬ 


mate  for  consumption  of  grains  and 
low-protein  by-products  comes  to  111 
million  tons.  With  the  supply  at  152 
million  tons,  there  is  an  excess  of 
37  per  cent.  It  is  expected  that  about 
14  million  tons  of  high-protein  feeds 
will  be  used,  the  same  amount  as 
was  available  this  year. 

Dairy  Cows  Down,  Beef  Cattle 
the  Same 

The  number  of  cows  to  be  milked 
in  1958  will  be  about  20,450,000,  a  de¬ 
crease  of  approximately  one  per  cent. 
Milk  production  should,  neverthe¬ 
less,  remain  at  128  billion  pounds, 
approximating  the  record  high  of 

1957  as  a  result  of  continued  in¬ 
creases  in  individual  cow’s  produc¬ 
tion  rates  due  to  heavier  grain  feed¬ 
ing  and  to  better  roughage.  Heifers 
raised  for  replacement  will  decline, 
it  is  believed,  by  about  one  per  cent 
also.  Roughage  is  plentiful  in  most 
sections,  and  quality  is  up.  Because 
concentrates  are  in  abundant  supply 
at  favorable  price  ratios,  it  is  pre¬ 
dicted  that  the  feeding  rate  will  be 
1,950  pounds  per  cow,  an  increase  of 
two  and  a  half  per  cent  over  1957. 

Beef  cattle  numbers  should  remain 
about  the  same.  More  young  cattle 
will  probably  be  retained  for  re¬ 
placement  on  range,  however,  with  a 
decrease  in  number  of  stocker  cattle 
on  farms. 

Estimates  of  Sheep  and  Swine 

The  1957  fall  pig  crop  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  38,362,000  head,  five  per 
cent  more  than  last  Fall’s.  Some  58 
million  pigs  will  probably  be  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  Spring  of  1958,  nine  per 
cent  more  than  the  53,170,000  of  last 
Spring.  The  average  slaughter  weight 
of  the  hogs  marketed  in  the  1957-58 
feeding  year  will  be  about  236 
pounds,  three  pounds  heavier  than 
in  1956-57.  Much  of  the  increase  in 
hog  production  is  expected  to  result 
from  a  return  to  nearly  normal  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  Corn  Belt. 

Sheep  and  lamb  numbers  are  not 
expected  to  change  much  during  the 
feeding  year.  Increased  forage  pro¬ 
duction  in  both  the  range  and  farm 
areas  would  favor  increased  num¬ 
bers  of  replacement  ewe  lambs.  Be¬ 
cause  of  increased  replacements,  with 
more  lambs  going  directly  to  slaugh¬ 
ter,  numbers  on  feed  are  expected  to 
be  down  somewhat. 

Down  for  Layers,  Up  for  Broilers, 
Same  for  Turkeys 

There  should  be  a  reduction  in 
layers  during  the  early  part  of  the 
feed  year  and  a  slight  increase  later, 
resulting  in  a  net  decrease  of  three 
per  cent  for  the  year.  The  average 
number  of  layers  for  the  period  from 
Oct.  1,  1957,  to  Sept.  30,  1958,  will  be 
about  300  million,  it  is  believed.  A 
five  per  cent  increase  is  expected  in 
chickens  raised,  to  a  total  of 
414,000,000. 

Commercial  broiler  production  in 

1958  is  expected  to  reach  1.5  billion, 
an  increase  of  approximately  five  per 
cent.  It  is  anticipated  that  80.6 
million  turkeys  will  be  raised,  the 
same  as  this  year.  The  shift  to  heavi¬ 
er  weights  will  continue,  however,  re¬ 
sulting  in  13  million  light  and  67 
million  heavy  turkeys.  Breeding 
turkeys  will  increase  by  five  per 
cent  to  3,780,000. 


One  way  New  Idea  adds  years  of  spreading.  At  left,  water  stands  on  surface 
of  water  repellent  Penta-treated  board.  At  right,  untreated  board  absorbs 
moisture.  This  New  Idea  treatment  assures  longer,  rot-free  life. 


The  Spreaders  With 
Built-In  Extra  Years 


Good  reasons  why  successful  farmers 
prefer  New  Idea  spreaders 


For  nearly  sixty  years,  New  Idea 
spreaders  have  been  first  choice  of 
experienced  farmers  because  they 
last  longer,  do  the  best  job. 

Last  longer.  Today,  New  Idea 
spreaders  are  built  to  rigid  standards 
after  being  tested  and  re-tested  to 
the  breaking  point  on  the  New  Idea 
torture  track.  On-farm  testing  proves 
both  long  life  and  performance. 
With  New  Idea  spreaders,  you  have 
lower  upkeep,  many  added  years  of 
spreading  service. 

Spread  better.  Every  New  Idea 


spreader  shreds  finer  because  the 
blade-like  U-teeth  are  triple  stag¬ 
gered  to  tear  up  the  manure 
thoroughly.  Famous  New  Idea  re¬ 
placeable  paddles  are  scientifically 
designed  to  slice  through  manure 
and  deliver  a  wider,  more  uniform 
pattern. 

Most  popular.  Experienced  farmers 
know  there's  nothing  like  a  New 
Idea  spreader  to  help  them  do 
a  better  job  of  soil  conditioning. 
That’s  why  more  farmers  use  New 
Idea  spreaders  than  any  other  make. 


Extra  years  are  added. 
Sturdy  “A"  hitch,  of 
deep  formed  steel 
members  extends  back 
and  ties  into  the  main 
frame  for  extra  stabil¬ 
ity  and  support. 

Extra  years  of  slam- 
bang  loading.  Heavy 
gauge  steel  flares 
strengthen  box,  with¬ 
stand  shocks  of  me¬ 
chanical  loading. 


Extra  years  added  to 
business  end.  Larger 
tubular  distributor 
shaft  is  stronger  and 
takes  shock  loads  with 
less  danger  of  damage. 


Extra  years  of  built-in 
strength.  Rugged,  one- 
piece  steel  endgate 
helps  resist  twisting. 
Protects  against  hy¬ 
draulic  loader  damage. 


See  the  newest  New  Idea  spreaders  at  your  New  Idea  dealer’s . 


1 25-bu.  PTO  95-bu.  PTO 


95-bu.  70-bo.  75-bo.  4-wheel 


Look  at  Nil?  Idea  before  you  buy 


N—I— 


FARM  EQUIPMENT  CO.  division'  AvCO distributing  corp'. 


Dept.  355,  Coldwater,  Ohio. 

Please  send  free  literature  on  the  spreaders  checked: 

□  125-bu.  PTO  □  70-bu. 

□  95-bu.  PTO  □  75-bu.  4-wheel 

□  95-bu.  □  Booklet  “Manure  Handling” 
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The  grip  of  steel 
on  regular  tires 
or  snow  tires 


Carry  a  set  in  your  car 
and  in  your  truck 


American  Chain  &  Coble  Company 
York,  Pa.  •  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

In  Business  for  Your  Safely 


Poems  from  the  Farm  by  the  Sea 


By  LESLIE  T.  WELLS 


The  Joining 

As  springs  and  brooks  to  rivers  run 
And  rivers  to  the  sea; 

So  men  must  join  together,  live, 
Be  one  community. 


The  Fungus 

Would  the  fungus  put  on  beauty 
When  it  forms  its  tree-bole  shelf, 
And  be  colored  with  the  rainbow 
Just  to  satisfy  itself? 


The  Clam 

Deep  beneath  the  water, 

Hidden  in  the  sand 
Doing  what  he  sought  to, 

Lies  a  hard-shell  clam. 

He  never  says,  “Good  Morning”, 
Nor  gathers  with  the  gay. 

He  shuts  up  tight  on  warning 
Of  footsteps  down  his  way. 

He  just  grows  old  and  harder, 
And  deeper  in  his  fears; 

’Til  he's  too  tough  for  even  chowder 
And  dies  from  all^his  years. 


The  Bin 


After  seed-time  comes  the  fruiting. 

The  harvest  and  the  grain; 

And  the  bins  are  filled  with  living 
Where  emptiness  has  lain. 

From  this  store,  new  seed  for  sowing 
And  for  baking  into  bread; 

But  the  grain  unused,  forgotten, 
Worthless,  molders  and  is  dead. 


Youth’s  Pledge 


I  am  not  trash, 

Leaves  downwind  blown, 

A  tumbling  weed, 

The  foam  of  crashing  wave. 

I  will  not  die  for  naught 
As  sparkling  dew, 

Leave  but  a  stain; 

My  end  is  not  the  grave. 


I  will  not  live  in  vain, 

Of  lesser  good 

Than  stone  and  wood, 

To  things  be  abject  slave. 

I  hear  the  call 
To  give  my  all 
As  grain  that’s  sown; 

To  use  the  gift  He  gave. 


Astounded 


I  have  seen  the  pigeon  homing, 

Astonished  by  its  grace; 

Flying  strong,  unhesitating, 

To  cote  and  nesting  place. 

I’ve  been  lured  by  nicotiana, 

Siren  in  the  dark  of  night. 

Who  no  attraction  offers 

When  day  breaks  clear  and  bright. 

O,  God,  1  am  astounded: 

The  universe;  a  tree; 

The  flight  of  golden  plover; 

The  guide  of  honey  bee; 

Cecropia’s  gorgeous  mantle; 

The  lilies  clothed  with  care  — 

They  all  so  well  remind  me 
That  Thou  art  everywhere. 

The  Toy  Balloon 

To  make  me  happy,  give  to  me 
A  roundness  light  for  all  to  see, 

A  bright  and  bounding  bubble  fair; 

No  one  will  judge  me  in  the  air 
For  what’s  inside  my  gaudy  skin. 

They’ll  love  to  watch  me  float  and  spin, 
And  why  should  I,  who  knows  the  truth, 
Puncture  me  to  give  them  proof 
That  all  there  is  is  what  they  see? 

Is  that  all  there  is  to  me? 


Dreamer 

I  need  a  place  for  dreaming, 

For  hearing  the  fairies  tell 
Why  leaves  are  green  in  Summer 
And  eggs  in  nests  do  dwell. 

And,  too.  a  place  for  learning 
Of  wisdom  from  the  wise, 
Uncluttered  by  the  gadgets 
That  men  so  vainly  prize. 


I  need  a  place  so  quiet 
I  can  hear  the  buds  unfold  — 

For  seed  pods  in  the  Autumn 
Spread  seeds  for  Summer’s  gold. 

Dormancy 

I  am  a  bulb,  and  homely, 

A  dry  and  useless  thing; 

But  please,  my  friends,  just  plant  me 
And  meet  me  in  the  Spring! 


Faith,  Fun  and  Fantasy  —  By 
Leslie  T.  Wells.  Because  the  poems 
of  this  20-page  booklet  from  which 
the  above  selections  are  taken  are 
so  luminous,  so  sprightly,  and  so 
kind,  we  wish  to  offer  it  to  The 
Rural  New  Yorker  readers.  Written 
by  a  Long  Island  potato  farmer 
whose  family  has  tilled  the  same  soil 
for  more  than  200  years,  the  poems 
are  delightful,  yet  sobering.  They  are 
a  reading  experience,  mellowing  the 
soul  for  a  while— maybe  forever.  One 
of  the  great  pleasures  that  comes 


Salute  to  Mr.  R.  F.  D. 

You’re  too  shy  to  be  quoted,  too 
modest  to  talk  of  yourself.  Too  hum¬ 
ble  to  inflate  your  position,  you’re  yet 
a  hero  of  everyday  drama.  You  once 
assisted  the  stork,  summoning  aid  for 
the  mother.  At  Christmas,  you’re  a 
Santa  in  shirtsleeves.  What  a  cargo 
of  mysterious  packages  you  tuck 
snugly  in  back  of  the  car! 

You’re  the  bearer  of  bills,  and 
occasional  checks.  You  announce 
weddings,  births,  deaths  and  taxes. 
You  link  the  farm  with  the  mail¬ 
order  house,  the  seed  company,  the 
magazine  editor.  For  some,  you’re 
the  contact  with  folks  far  from  home. 

You  inquire  for  the  health  of  the 


from  them  is  the  realization,  while 
finding  fun  and  faith  in  their  actual 
reading,  that  a  man  of  the  land  has 
let  his  mind,  his  senses  and  his 
spirit  roam  the  earth,  the  sea  and 
Heaven  to  create  a  response  so 
sensitive  and  so  aware.  The  appro¬ 
priate  drawings  which  illustrate  the 
work  are  by  John  W.  Howard.  The 
Rural  New  Yorker  will  gladly  for¬ 
ward  this  fine  little  volume  of  poems 
“from  the  farm  by  the  sea”  to  the 
reader  who  sends  $1.00. 


ailing  child,  for  the  missing  pet,  and 
for  the  garden’s  progress.  You’re  the 
harbinger  of  Spring  with  your  first 
delivery  of  chicks. 

From  the  youngest  to  the  oldest 
on  all  the  farms  of  the  land,  we 
thank  you,  Mr.  Rural  Mail  Carrier. 

New  York  B.  I.  Murphy 


The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  says  that  Christmas  trees  and 
evergreens  boughs  grown  in  all  of 
southern  New  England,  most  of  Ver¬ 
mont  and  New  Hampshire,  and  much 
of  Maine  and  eastern  New  York  must 
be  inspected  and  certified  as  free  of 
gypsy-moth  egg  clusters  this  year 
prior  to  shipment  south  or  westward. 


Speeding  Pine  to 
Pulpwood 

Because  it  takes  yellow  pine,  the 
most  important  American  pulpwood 
tree,  some  12  years  to  produce  cones 
naturally,  it  is  a  long  and  drawn-out 
process  to  improve  the  species  by  se¬ 
lection  and  controlled  pollination. 
But  improvement  is  needed  if  we  are 
going  to  continue  to  use  paper  the 
way  we  do  now;  in  100  years,  paper 
would  take  half  the  growth  of  trees 
over  the  entire  earth  each  year.  By 
breeding,  however,  the  need  may  be 
met:  faster  growth,  better  wood,  pest 
resistance,  and  climatic  adaptability 
could  be  the  results. 

So,  the  California  Institute  of 
Technology  has  developed  a  success¬ 
ful  procedure  to  make  yellow  pine 
trees  flower  in  two  years  rather  than 
in  the  usual  10  to  15.  Many  more 
generations  of  trees  will  be  available 
to  plant  breeders  for  both  testing  and 
proving  of  crosses  and  hybrids.  The 
actual  means  of  speeding  up  the  cone 
production  in  the  pines  is  a  labora¬ 
tory  where  various  climatic  condi¬ 
tions  are  created.  The  pine  trees  that 
flowered  in  two  years  were  grown  to 
large  size  in  a  simulated  condition 
of  continuous  Summer,  were  then 
given  a  long  “Winter”  rest  period, 
and  finally  were  brought  back  to 
Summer  conditions  in  which  they  re¬ 
sumed  growth  and  flowered  shortly 
thereafter.  While  the  process  has  no 
direct  pulpwood  production  utility,  it 
should  accelerate  improvement  of 
the  pine  species.  At  the  same  time, 
the  success  of  the  experiments  lends 
hope  to  the  prospect  that  all  tree¬ 
breeding  work  may  benefit  from 
speed-up  in  flower  production. 


Milkweed  Juice  a  Wart 
Remover 

My  Uncle  Earl  claims  that  warts 
can  be  cured  with  milkweed.  We  al¬ 
ways  thought  it  was  just  another 
queer  notion  like  wearing  a  red 
cord  around  his  neck  to  prevent  nose¬ 
bleed.  However,  I  had  a  small,  wart¬ 
like  protuberance  on  my  neck,  and 
one  day  when  I  was  in  the  field  I 
broke  a  stalk  of  milkweed  and  dab¬ 
bed  it  on.  Never  thinking  of  it 
again  until  several  days  later,  I  then 
rubbed  my  hand  over  the  spot  and 
found  it  considerably  reduced  in 
size.  I  dashed  back  to  the  milkweed 
patch  and  made  another  application. 
Within  two  weeks,  nothing  was  left 
but  an  inconspicuous  scar. 

During  a  foray  in  the  attic  recent¬ 
ly,  I  came  upon  some  old  copies  of 
The  Rural  New  Yorker,  and  I 
brought  them  downstairs  for  mid¬ 
night  reading.  Under  date  of  June 
24,  1871,  a  correspondent  gave  this 
cure  for  warts:  “Apply  the  juice 
from  a  milkweed,  Asclepias  cormiti, 
to  the  wart  once,  and  it  will  assume 
a  chalky  state,  disappear,  and  not 
return.” 

I  wonder  if  any  research  is  being 
done  otherwise  on  the  therapeutic 
value  of  milkweeds?  R.  H.Enck 


BFTTFB  TO  BE  SAFE 


His  foot’s  in  the  chain 
Of  the  elevator 
He  tried  to  use 
As  an  escolator. 

Beth  Wilcoxson 
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When  He  Wants 
a  Barn , 

He  Builds  It 

# 

For  a  long  time,  Franklyn  Tobey 
of  Caton,  Steuben  Co.,  New  York, 
wanted  and  needed  a  new  barn  for 
his  dairy  herd.  Today  he  has  it,  a 
40x60  structure  with  stanchions  for 
26  cows.  Tobey  knows  how  he  got  it 
too:  not  only  did  he  build  it  himself, 
he  also  cut  the  trees  and  sawed  the 
lumber. 

A  few  years  ago,  Tobey  decided 
that  the  old  barn  was  neither  large 
enough  nor  suitable  for  his  increas¬ 
ing  dairy  operation.  Earlier,  a  storm 
had  tipped  over  many  valuable  trees 
in  his  farm  woodlot;  conditions 
seemed  right  to  harvest  the  timber 
and  build  a  barn. 

With  the  help  of  a  neighbor,  Ray¬ 
mond  Wheeler,  he  cut  logs  from  the 
downed  timber  and  skidded  them  out 
to  a  clearing.  Then  after  purchasing 


Franklyn  Tobey’s  new,  40  x  60 -foot 
home-built  barn  on  his  Steuben  Coun¬ 
ty,  N.  Y.,  farm  has  stanchions  for  26 
dairy  cows. 

a  saw  mill,  with  Wheeler’s  help  he 
sawed  out  lumber  for  the  new  barn. 
Then  he  built  it. 

The  basement  stanchions  face  out, 
with  plenty  of  room  enough  between 
gutters  to  drive  through.  The  stable 
ceiling  is  eight  feet  high  and  well 
supplied  with  windows  on  the  south. 
The  barn  floor  above  is  12  feet  wide 
with  24-foot  bays  on  each  side  for 
hay  storage. 

Tobey’s  new  barn  is  convenient 
both  for  storing  hay  and  for  doing 
chores.  It  required  a  great  deal  of 
home  labor,  but  the  cash  outlay  was 
comparatively  small.  The  saw  mill  is 
still  used  to  do  custom  sawing  for 
other  farmers  in  the  community. 
Frank  Tobey  wanted  a  new  barn. 
What  was  simpler  than  to  go  ahead 
and  build  it?  E.  C.  Grant 


Farm  Fire  Hazard 


My  kitchen  chimney  was  made  of 
cinder  blocks  with  a  flue  lining.  But 
there  was  no  clean-out  hole  at  the 
bottom.  Burning  wood  exclusively 
for  the  three  years  I  have  occupied 
the  house,  I  assumed  that,  if  any 
creosote  from  it  caught  fire,  it  would 
merely  burn  out  safely  inside  the 
supposedly  fireproof  cinder  blocks. 

But  when  it  did  catch  fire,  the  creo¬ 
sote  above  the  stovepipe  let  go  with 
a  roar  like  a  jet  plane  and  dropped 
to  the  bottom  of  the  chimney  where 
it  ignited  the  creosote  that  had  ac¬ 
cumulated  there.  Then  it  really  did 
start  to  burn.  Soon  the  house  was 
filled  with  smoke,  and  I  realized  I 
had  a  fire. 

Opening  the  door  to  the  back  room, 
I  was  met  by  a  thick  cloud  of  smoke, 
and  the  draft  created  by  opening  the 
door  started  the  base  of  the  chimney 
blazing.  I  have  no  telephone,  and 
the  nearest  house  is  half  a  mile 
away.  So  I  could  not  summon  either 
farm  or  fire-department  help.  I 


poured  a  bucket  of  water  down  each 
of  the  four  sides  of  the  chimney  near 
its  base  and  one  bucket  down  the 
chimney  itself,  but  I  could  still  hear 
fire  crackling  behind  the  woodwork. 
So  I  ripped  off  the  wall  next  to  the 
chimney,  found  the  planks  burning, 
and  carried  it  all  outside. 

There  was  not  a  hole  in  the  cinder 
blocks  nor  a  crack  in  either  the 
blocks  or  the  mortar  where  the  fire 
might  have  gone  through.  But  the 
blocks  were  white  and  powdery  in  a 
large  round  spot  on  each  of  their 
sides.  The  blocks  had  grown  hot 
enough  to  start  a  fire  in  the  planks 
next  to  them. 

If  there  are  many  cinder-block 
chimneys  constructed  like  mine,  I 
can  see  why  there  are  so  many  farm 
fires.  Now  there  is  a  clean-out  hole  at 
the  base  of  my  chimney,  and  I  will 
be  sure  to  clean  it  out  at  least  once 
each  year  after  brushing  down  the 
flue.  Harold  M.  Davey 

Susquehanna  Co.,  Pa. 


Home  Storage  of  Apples 

On  the  question  of  keeping  apples 
for  home  use,  a  year  ago  I  just  put 
a  pile  on  sod  which  was  full  of 
leaves.  As  soon  as  frost  came,  I  cov¬ 
ered  them  with  quite  a  layer  of  news¬ 
papers,  then  a  very  heavy  layer  of 
straw.  Those  apples  were  good  until 
after  Christmas. 

Another  method  I  use  has  more 
work  to  it.  It  is  the  old  fruit  pit. 
Have  you  forgotten  this?  Simply  dig 
a  circular  hole  about  eight  or  10 
inches  deep  and  line  the  bottom  with 
a  layer  of  straw.  Next  pile  the  apples 
on  top  in  the  shape  of  a  mound.  Then 
put  plenty  of  straw  on  top,  enough 
to  keep  frost  out.  Dig  a  small  open¬ 
ing  at  the  side  for  removal  of  the 
fruit,  stopping  it  with  a  good  plug  of 
straw.  The  most  delicious  apples  you 
can  taste!  Walter  Schiele 

Pennsylvania 


George  H.  Combs  of  Hamilton 
Square,  Mercer  County,  has  been 
elected  president  of  New  Jersey’s 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  for  1957- 
58.  Peter  Van  Nuys,  Belle  Mead, 
Somerset  Co.,  is  new  vice-president. 
A  grower  of  seed  corn,  grain  and 
soy  beans,  Combs  succeeds  L.  L. 
Yeagle  of  Salem  County. 

December  7,  1957 


1.  Who  was  king  of  Judea  at  the 
time  of  Jesus’  birth? 

2.  From  whom  did  a  decree  go  out 
shortly  before  Jesus'  birth  that  all 
the  world  should  be  taxed? 

3.  Who  came  from  the  east  to  Jeru¬ 
salem  saying,  “Where  is  he  that 
is  born  King  of  the  Jews?” 

4.  Who  uttered  the  words,  “For  un¬ 
to  you  is  born  this  day  in  the 
city  of  David  a  Saviour,  which  is 
Christ  the  Lord”? 

5.  Who  first  heard  of  Jesus’  birth 
in  Bethlehem? 

6.  By  what  sign  did  the  angel  of 
the  Lord  tell  the  Shepherds  they 
would  recognize  the  infant 
Saviour? 

7.  What  gifts  did  the  wise  men 
bring  to  the  infant  Jesus? 

8.  How  did  Mary,  the  mother  of 
Jesus,  react  to  all  these  experi¬ 
ences? 

9.  Who  was  the  devout  old  man  in 
the  temple  who  blessed  Jesus? 

10.  What  was  the  name  of  the 
prophetess  who  also  saw  Jesus  in 
the  temple? 

( Answers  on  Page  650) 


STOP  FREEZING 

here’s  heat  you  can  take  anywhere 


The  new  Knipco  “Thrifty-50”  portable  heater 
gets  rid  of  your  cold  weather  blues.  You  can 
use  it  for:  making  outside  repairs;  heating  im¬ 
plement  sheds,  garages,  repair  shops,  pump, 
milk  or  pig  houses;  prewarming  tractor,  truck 
and  car  engines;  thawing  pumps  and  lines;  stay¬ 
ing  warm  in  milking  parlors;  heating  air  for  crop 
drying,  etc.  Plugs  into  any  110  volt  AC  outlet. 
Burns  6c  worth  of  kerosene  an  hour.  Puts  out 
almost  as  much  heat  as  a  small  home  furnace. 
Weighs  only  42  lbs.  And  it’s  priced  low. 

So  stop  freezing.  Mail  the  coupon  below  for 
free  illustrated  heater  folders.  No  obligation. 


CLIP  COUPON  FOR  FREE  FOLDERS 


mm  i 


EASTERN  MACHINERY,  INC. 

Box  162,  Eastwood  Station 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Without  obligation,  send  me  free  illustrated 
folders  on  Knipco  heaters. 

NAME _ 

ADDRESS _ - 

POST  OFFICE - 


MalceiZrs”r  aircraft  STARTERS 

for  loading  hay.  wagon 
unloaders,  pulling  stumps, 
stretching  fence  or  mov¬ 
ing  heavy  objects  —  1001 
uses  at  home,  farm  or 
factory.  Has  built-in  re¬ 
duction  gear  (140  to  1) 
and  clutch.  High  torque, 
low  speed.  Made  by  Bendix 
at  many  times  this  price. 
F.O.B.  York  $14_9g 


J  &  H  Starter  (not  illus¬ 
trated)  Good  used  condi¬ 
tion  $14.49  each,  F.O.B. 


(wght,  42  lbs.). 


Illustrated  Catalogue  1,000's  Big  Surplus  Bargains  Free! 

KARL  ORT,  Dept.  RN-2  YORK,  PA. 


AN  OUNCE  OF  CORONA 
is  worth  a  POUND  of  CURE»V 

If 


Avoid  major  infections  from  minor 
udder-teat  injuries  with  the  healing 
help  of  comforting  Corona.  Rubs  in—  0jder|y  Perfect! 
Stays  on.  Anti-chap.  At  druggists  or  LonliseDtic' 
direct  postpaid,  •/*  lb.  *1-10.  Sample!'*  Londseplic. 
|0c.  CORONA.  Dept.  E-23,  Kenton,  O. 


Q  /N  ^  4MINEPTK  O  I  *  T  *  6  V  T 

vWKWCVn  8JIIT  ON  14N9LI* 

Th«  MAJOR  Ointment  lor  MINOR  Skin  Iniunet  &  Irritation*  *mce  1906 


EXTRA  CASH 

for  your  4-H  Club! 
See  Page  647 


LOW  COST  Ventilation 

For  dairy  and 
poultry  barns. 

Complete 
packaged  unit. 
Ready  to  install. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Price  List 

Uebler  Milking  Machine  Co.,  Inc. 

VERNON,  NEW  YORK 


BOOK  MANUSCRIPTS 

CONSIDERED 

by  cooperative  publisher  who  offers  authors 
early  publication,  higher  royalty,  national 
distribution,  and  beautifully  designed  books. 
All  subjects  welcomed.  Write,  or  send 
your  MS  directly. 

GREENWICH  BOOK  PUBLISHERS,  INC. 
Atten.:  MR.  WITHERS,  489  FIFTH  AVE. 
NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 


PROOF 


of  Amazing 
Fuel  Savings 


Many  Users  Save 


24  HOUR  THERMOSTATIC  DOWNDRAFT 

WOOD  HEATERS 


See  your  ASHLEY 
dealer  today  or 
write  us  for  color 
catalog  and 
prices 


only  ASHLEY  offers 

1.  Patented  down-draft 
system, 

2.  Patented  radiant 
heat  control 
thermostat, 

3.  Patented  Secondary 
Air  Intake, 

4.  Choice  of  four  dec*, 

orator  colors.  ( 


You  enjoy  guaranteed  proof  of  amazing  fuel  savings  when  you  use  an  ASHLEY 
AUTOMATIC  WOOD  HEATER.  Thousands  of  users  in  the  coldest  climates  tell  us  of 
their  tremendous  savings  on  fuel  billsl  You  can  enjoy  controlled  heat  at  a  low 
cost  —  and  build  just  one  fire  a  season  with  an  ASHLEY  AUTOMATIC  WOOD 
HEATER.  Wood  burns  clean,  less  soot  and  grime— refuel  on  an  average  every  12 
hours — and  remove  ashes  only  3  times  a  month.  ASHLEY's  are  heating  many  en¬ 
tire  homes,  schools  and  stores.  An  ASHLEY  burns  any  type  of  wood  successfully. 
See  your  dealer  now  or  write  us  for  full  FREE  details.  (Please  print  name  and 
address.)  We  pre-pay  freight  to  the  nearest  freight  station.  Over  3,000  sold  from 
one  city.  Available  in  15  models  —  15  prices. 

AUTOMATIC  WOOD  STOVE  CO.,  Inc. 
Box  F-3o  ,  Columbia,  South  Carolina 

Dealerships  available  in  some  areas— inquiries  Invited. 
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BIGGER 
PIECES  OF 


DIVIDEND  PIE” 

for  Our  Depositors 

DIVIDENDS  NOW 
COMPOUNDED 

QUARTERLY 


With  BONUS  DIVIDEND 
DAYS  EVERY  MONTH 


more,  make  more  by  wail  at  100- 
year-old  City  &  County  Savings  Bank.  Assets 
over  $85,000,000.  Open  your  account  TODAY. 
Mail  coupon  with  deposit  of  $5  or  more.  We’ll 
send  passbook  and  postage-paid  banking  by 
mail  envelopes  by  return  mail. 

Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Carp. 
MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY! 

mmeme  -  i  — —  *  1  ■■■>  i  mm  mm  ■ 

CITY  &  COUNTY  SAVINGS  BANK 
100  State  Street,  Albany  1,  N.  Y. 

Enclosed  is  $_ _ ,  Please  open  a 

savings  account  for  me  and  mail  passbook  to 
address  below. 

I  I  Send  Banking  by  Mail  information 

Nome  _ 


Address  _ 

City _ 


State 
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NEW  FRONT  MOUNTED 

TRACTOR  SAW 


clear  brush,  fell  trees 

WHILE  YOU  RIDE.  CUTS  BOTH 
^HORIZONTAL  and  VERTICAL 
Operator  controls  Saw  from  Tractor  Seat.  Cuts  Brush  at 

2  M.P.H _ Trims  Hedge. . .  Fells  and  Bucks  up  to  24-in. 

Trees.  Tractor  Power  makes  Sawing  Faster  and  Easier. 
■^Send  Postcard  Today  for  FREE  FOLDER  and  Prices. 4* 
BELSAW  IMPLEMENT  CO  4088  REID  BLDG.,  KANSAS  CITY  II,  MO. 


IMPORTED  SWEDISH  STAINLESS 
STEEL  RAZOR  BLADES 

New  blade  een&ation  that  will  change 
America's  shave  habits.  Edges  COLD 
HARDENED  by  special  process  .  .  .  stay 
smooth,  sharp  up  to  10  shaves  from 
each  blade.  No  nicks,  'no  scratch, 
Barbett  Stainless  Blades  do  not  rust! 
SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED  30 
double-edge  blades  IN  DISPENSERS 
only  $1.00  ppd. 


I 


SHARP  IMPORTS,  to,  141  4, 


'•  V'J 


Your  Christmas  Seal  letter 
asks  you  to  give  to  the 
fight  against  tuberculosis. 
Christmas  Seal  funds  have 
helped  cut  the  TB  death  rate 
95%  .  . .  yet  TB  still  kills 
more  people  than  all  other 
infectious  diseases  combined. 

So  use  Christmas  Seals 
from  now  ’til  Christmas  . . . 
and  remember  to  answer 
the  letter,  please. 

Buy  and  use  Christmas  Seals 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Are  you  protected  against  claims 
for  injuries  sustained  on  your  farm? 

Check  Your  Liability  Insurance 


L  farmers  run  greater  risks 
now  than  they  ever  have 
before  of  becoming  in¬ 
volved  in  lawsuits  because 
of  the  injury  or  death  of 
another  person  or  because 
of  damage  to  another’s 
property.  Farmers  today  own  and 
operate  more  potentially  dangerous 
power  equipment  than  they  did  even 
10  years  ago.  More  people  come  to 
the  farm  for  various  reasons,  too,  and 
hired  workers  are  not  always  as  care¬ 
ful  as  they  might  be  in  regard  not 
only  to  condition  of  machines  but 
also  to  their  own  and  others’  safety. 
Moreover,  many  farmers  are  process¬ 
ing  products  right  on  the  farm,  and 
this  usually  involves  further  risks. 
Courts  have  made  substantial  awards 
in  settling  damages  and  injury  cases. 
A  substantial  court  judgment  for 
bodily  or  property  damages  could 
mean  the  loss  of  lifetime  savings. 
While  farmers  ought  to  eliminate 
hazards  and  also  to  instruct  others 
in  safe  working  habits,  they  should 
in  addition  use  proper  liability  in¬ 
surance  to  protect  themselves,  their 
families,  and  their  farms.  Accidents 
do  happen. 

Like  all  others  who  own  or  occupy 
property,  farmers  assume  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  maintaining  and  using 
it  with  due  regard  for  the  safety  of 
the  public  both  with  respect  to  per¬ 
sons  and  to  their  property.  A  farmer 
is  responsible  for  safeguarding  visi¬ 
tors  and  their  property  on  his  premi¬ 
ses.  His  greatest  responsibility  is  to 
those  persons  he  directly  or  indirect¬ 
ly  invites  to  the  farm.  Less  responsi¬ 
ble  to  licensees  such  as  salesmen  and 
deliverymen,  he  at  least  owes  tres¬ 
passers  the  duty  of  not  knowingly 
harming  them.  He  must  provide  safe¬ 
guards  in  handling  vicious  animals. 
He  has  to  keep  his  livestock  off  high¬ 
ways  where  they  may  cause  acci¬ 
dents  resulting  in  injury  to  motorists 
or  to  property.  He  should  prevent 
fire  from  spreading  from  his  proper¬ 
ty  to  another’s.  He  has  to  warn  his 
tenant  of  any  hazard  that  would  not 
ordinarily  be  detected.  He  must  not 
let  his  own  negligence  result  in  in¬ 
jury  of  an  employee  while  at  work. 
He  is  responsible  to  his  own  em¬ 
ployees  and,  under  certain  circum¬ 
stances,  those  of  a  contractor  doing 
work  on  his  farm.  He  must  ensure 
the  wholesomeness  of  his  products, 
too.  Farmers  who  sell  food  products 
such  as  farm-made  sausage,  apple 
cider,  pastries,  ready-to-cook  poul¬ 
try,  frozen  chicken  pies  and  the  like 
assume  liability  for  safe  edibility. 
The  risks  are  many,  and  their  extent 
is  broad. 

Two  Standard  Liability  Policies 

Insurance  protects  farmers  from 
losses  that  may  result  from  lawsuits 
arising  from  some  or  all  of  their 
risks.  In  general,  two  policies  are 
used.  For  small  farmers  who  do  no 
processing,  a  farmers’  comprehensive 
personal  liability  policy  with  suitable 
endorsements  to  fit  the  individual 
case  usually  offers  adequate  protec¬ 
tion.  It  must  be  written  for  proper 
amounts,  of  course.  This  policy  does 
not  ordinarily  insure  farm  employees 
unless  an  endorsement  extends  cover¬ 
age  to  them.  Nor  does  the  policy  in¬ 
sure  automobiles  or  motor  vehicles 
for  liability  away  from  the  farm. 
For  large  farmers  who  need  insur¬ 
ance  for  many  risks,  a  comprehensive 
general  liability  policy  is  usually 
best.  A  farmer  who  processes  farm 
products  for  himself  and  others 
should  discuss  his  operations  with 
an  insurance  agent  so  as  to  obtain 
needed  coverage. 

The  insurance  agent  can  offer  in¬ 
surance  protection  that  is  nearly 
tailor-made.  But  be  sure  to  explain 
the  farm  business  carefully  and  com¬ 


pletely  to  him.  The  agent  needs  to 
know  enough  about  a  farm  business 
to  decide  what  basic  policy  best  fits 
it  and  what  endorsements  are  need¬ 
ed.  Whenever  any  change  is  made  in 
farming,  check  with  the  agent  as  to 
the  effect  of  it  on  insurance  coverage 
and  on  added  or  reduced  risks.  For 
example,  if  one  decides  to  open  a 
roadside  stand,  start  a  house-to-house 
sales  route,  start  a  crop-spraying 
business,  do  custom  grading  and 
packing,  or  store  farm  products  for 
others,  the  risk  changes  greatly;  the 
present  policy  may  not  protect.  Both 
of  the  standard  policies  are  compre¬ 
hensive.  They  are  written  broadly  to 
cover  many  risks  with  few  excep¬ 
tions.  The  agent  can  explain  which 
risks  are  covered  and  which  are  not. 

Insuring  Against  Employe  Injury 

Farmers,  like  other  employers,  are 
expected  to  safeguard  their  work¬ 
men  from  harm.  Hired  help  must  be 
provided  with  a  safe  place  to  work, 
with  safe  equipment,  and  with 
proper  supervision.  A  farmer  as¬ 
sumes  a  high  degree  of  responsibility 
when  he  allows  enmployees  to  work 
in  dangerous  situations  not  of  their 
own  choosing.  Liability  for  it  is 
against  a  farmer  because  of  injuries 
or  death  suffered  by  a  workman  due 
to  hazards  of  his  employment.  Work¬ 
men’s  compensation  laws  were  en¬ 
acted  originally  to  protect  industrial 
employees  working  in  dangerous 
occupations.  In  some  states  and 
under  some  conditions  in  many 
states,  however,  workmen’s  compen¬ 
sation  laws  apply  to  farmers.  Con¬ 
sult  an  insurance  agent  to  find  out 
if  farmers  come  under  the  law  in 
your  State  and  if  any  part  of  their 
operations  comes  under  the  law.  The 
fact  that  a  farmer  might  be  exempt 
by  statute  does  not  relieve  him  of 
responsibility  to  his  employees;  a 
court  might  find  him  liable  for  dam¬ 
ages.  In  the  absence  of  insurance, 
court  costs  and  any  awards  for  injury 
or  death  of  an  employee  would  fall 
on  the  farm  owner. 

Employers’  liability  insurance  can 
usually  be  secured  where  workmen’s 
compensation  coverage  is  not  re¬ 
quired  by  an  endorsement  on  the 
farmers’  comprehensive  liability  in¬ 
surance  policy  or  on  a  comprehensive 
general  liability  policy.  Workmen’s 
compensation  insurance,  if  required, 
provides  for  payment  of  a  schedule 
of  awards  for  each  type  of  injury  to 
an  employee.  These  awards  are  usu¬ 
ally  set  by  law.  The  matter  of  negli¬ 
gence  is  disregarded;  all  that  is  re¬ 
quired  is  that  the  employee  show 
that  he  was  injured  in  the  course  of 
his  employment.  If  the  employee  is 
covered  by  a  workmen’s  compensa¬ 
tion  policy,  he  is  estopped  from  suit 
against  his  employer. 

When  insurance  coverage  on  em¬ 
ployees  under  an  endorsement  to  a 
comprehensive  liability  policy  is  pro¬ 
vided,  the  liability,  or  not,  of  the 
farmer  depends  largely  on  who  was 


Articles  of  Interest 

In  Coming  Issues 

•  How  to  Buy  a  Farm 
By  S.  W.  Warren 

•  Breeding  the  Dairy  Cow  of 

the  Future 
By  E.  S.  Harrison 

•  Self-Cure  for  Mastitis 
By  J.  H.  Winter 

•  Electricity  Lightens  the 

Dairy  Load 
By  L.  H.  Hammond 

•  High  Roughage  Rations  for 

Heifers 

By  J.  H.  Hibbs 

•  Lessons  of  the  1957  Fruit 

Year 

By  Norman  F.  Childers 

•  Internal  Parasites  of  Live¬ 

stock 

By  John  H.  Whitlock 

•  My  York-State  Forest  Farm 
By  Henry  S.  Kernan 

•  As  Maine  Goes,  So  Goes  the 

Turkey 

By  J.  R.  Crane 

•  Tracking  of  the  Bobcat 
By  Clarence  Friot 

•  What’s  Happened  to 

Christmas? 

By  M.  E.  Sutton 

•  Trespass  Laws  Need  Change 
By  N.  G.  Horwitt 


at  fault,  he  or  his  employee.  In  any 
case,  the  insurance  company  defends 
the  policyholder  in  court  and  pays 
up  to  the  limits  of  the  policy  for 
awards,  if  made,  for  injuries  cov¬ 
ered  in  the  policy.  Coverage  under 
workmen’s  compensation  and  under 
employer’s  liability  is  not  quite  the 
same;  both  have  a  place.  One  may, 
of  course,  choose  to  buy  workmen’s 
compensation  insurance  even  if  it  is 
not  required  by  law.  Rates  on  work¬ 
men’s  compensation  insurance  and 
on  employer’s  liability  coverage  are 
fairly  high.  But  they  are  often  a 
very  wise  expense. 

An  insurance  policy  is  a  contract 
written  in  precise  language.  Usually 
it  contains  definitions  as  to  just  what 
is  meant.  Under  a  liability  policy,  an 
insurance  company  agrees  to  defend 
the  policyholder  in  court  and  to  pay, 
in  addition,  up  to  the  limits  in  the 
policy,  any  awards  made  by  the 
court  for  covered  risks.  The  rates,  or 
premiums,  depend  on  the  policy,  the 
risks,  the  company,  the  amounts  of 
protection  and,  in  some  cases,  on 
the  acreage  of  the  farm.  Liability  in¬ 
surance  is  relatively  inexpensive,  and 
it  is  very  necessary  in  business.  Too 
often  on  farms  it  is  overlooked. 

L.  D.  Rhoades 


Coal  Ashes  Protect- 
Beans  from  Weevils 

Last  year  somebody  asked  how  to 
protect  bean  seeds  from  weevils.  The 
answers  were  heat,  gas,  lime,  freez¬ 
ing  and  what-not.  A  sure  save  for 
beans  is  this:  put  the  seed  into  sifted 
coal  ashes,  and  they  will  last  years 
in  a  dry  place.  I  have  done  it  ever 
since  1914;  it  never  fails.  This  Spring 
I  planted  seed  that  was  three  years 
old,  and  it  came  up  perfectly. 

Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y.  A.  Kunz 
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N.Y.  State  Grange  Platform 


At  its  85th  annual  State  Session 
last  month  in  Corning,  the  New 
York  State  Grange  resolved  in  favor 
of  the  following: 

Milk  Promotion,  Commission  Mer¬ 
chant  Bonding,  Farm  Truck  Licenses 

Legislation  to  include  beef  cattle 
in  the  State’s  brucellosis  program 
(indemnities  for  infected  cattle  were 
not  sought);  the  State  Health  Board’s 
requirement  that  inspectors  and  ser¬ 
vicemen  to  disinfect  boots  when 
entering  and  leaving  a  barn;  support 
of  the  American  Dairy  Assn,  to  be 
increased  to  two  cents  per  hundred¬ 
weight;  Dairy  Council  units  to  be 
maintained  at  educational  effective¬ 
ness;  consideration  of  amendment 
to  the  milk  marketing  order,  with 
an  escape  clause,  to  make  participa¬ 
tion  in  milk  promotion  equal  among 
producers;  legislation  for  compul¬ 
sory  inspection  of  dressed  intrastate 
poultry;  legislation  to  require  that 
dealers  who  purchase  farm  products 
for  sale  at  other  -than  retail  be  li¬ 
censed  and  bonded  for  not  less  than 
$5,000  nor  more  than  double  the 
maximum  value  of  any  month’s  pur¬ 
chases;  requirements  of  Section  16 
of  Vehicle  and  Traffic  Law  so  as  to 
be  for  only  two  headlights  and  one 
tail  light  on  $1.00-licensed  farm 
trucks;  reconsideration  of  legislation 
proposing  exemption  of  farm  trucks 
from  full  requirement  for  lamps  and 
signals. 

Investigation  of  State  Ed.  Dept. 

Also,  legislation  to  increase  feder¬ 
al  income  tax  dependency  exemption 
to  $800;  boards  of  assessors  to  have 
at  least  one  bona-fide  farmer  when¬ 
ever  20  or  more  per  cent  of  the  land 
in  area  is  agricultural;  local  magis¬ 
trates  to  receive  authority  to  sus¬ 
pend  and  impound  drivers’  licenses; 
tighter  censorship  of  motion  pictures 
and  their  advertisements;  modifi¬ 
cation  of  child  labor  laws  to  allow 
children  gainful  employment,  with 
responsibility  fixed  on  parents; 
amendment  of  Motor  Vehicle  Act  to 
permit  farm  equipment  dealers  to 
transport  equipment  in  excess  of 
eight  feet  width  over  highways  with¬ 
in  a  radius  of  50  miles  of  the  place 
of  business  without  permit;  a  state 
statute  to  require  a  realtor  to  furnish 
a  written  statement  regarding  fence 
obligations  to  every  buyer  of  rural 
property;  the  Legislature  to  make  a 
“complete  and  thorough  investigation 
of  the  State  Education  Department”; 
amendment  to  earmark  100  per  cent 
of  state  highway  taxes  and  fees 
solely  for  highway  purposes;  a  re 
turn  by  the  State  no  less  than  25 
per  cent  of  motor  vehicle  and  gaso¬ 
line  taxes  for  use  on  town  and 
county  roads;  laws  to  provide  rub¬ 
bish  receptacles  along  highways  and 
severe  penalities  for  litterbugging. 

Approve  “Right  to  Work”  Laws 

Also,  the  State  to  be  required  to  noti¬ 
fy  property  owners  of  appraised  dam 
ages  and/or  value  of  real  estate  to 
be  appropriated  for  public  use  and, 
when  amounts  of  damages  and  value 


of  land  appropriated  cannot  be 
agreed  upon,  for  the  court  to  be 
required  to  appoint  three  local  view¬ 
ers  to  examine  the  property  and  re¬ 
port  within  15  days  full  and  total 
damages  and  value  of  land  appro¬ 
priated  their  amount  to  be  placed  in 
trust  pending  final  settlement;  in¬ 
vestigation  and  improvement  of  the 
Compulsory  Automobile  Insurance 
Law;  protection  of  the  right  of  every 
American  to  work  without  being  com¬ 
pelled  to  join  a  union  or  other  or¬ 
ganization;  the  minimum  age  for  the 
purchase  of  alcoholic  beverages  to 
be  raised  from  18  to  21  years;  stand¬ 
ard  time  to  be  maintained  through¬ 
out  the  year;  maintenance  allowance 
for  rural  mail  carriers  to  be  in¬ 
creased  10  cents  a  mile  or  $4.00  per 
day,  whichever  is  greater;  preserva¬ 
tion  of  National  Grange  Building  in 
Washington  (the  government  pro¬ 
poses  its  destruction);  labor  unions 
to  be  brought  under  control  of 
Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act;  bargaining 
by  labor  unions  to  be  restricted  to 
wages,  working  conditions,  and  such 
issues  as  are  concerned  with  safe 
an  efficient  production;  funds  paid 
to  labor  unions  by  both  business  and 
labor  to  the  accounted  for  in  detail 
and  be  subject  to  annual  state  audit; 
land  condemned  for  dams,  irrigation 
and  power  installations  to  be  placed 
on  tax  rolls  to  bear  its  shai’e  of  tax 
burden;  the  Conservation  Depart¬ 
ment  to  take  steps  to  cut  down  popu¬ 
lation  of  wild  animals  in  farm  areas. 

Opposed  to  Dairy  and  Poultry 
Integration 

The  principles  and  proposals  to 
which  the  New  York  State  Grange 
went  on  record  as  opposed  to  were 
these:  enactment  of  the  proposed 
law  to  permit  milk  plants  to  color 
rejected  milk  prior  to  its  return  to 
the  farm;  further  consolidation  of 
school  systems  without  consent  of 
the  voters  of  each  existing  central 
district  included  within  the  proposed 
centralization  area;  poultry  and  dairy 
business  integration;  the  United 
States’  plan  to  build  a  dam  on  Alle¬ 
gany  River  that  would  flood  the 
Allegany  Indian  Reservation;  feder¬ 
al  land  reclamation  projects;  the 
soil  bank;  and  establishment  of  irri¬ 
gation  districts  in  the  State. 

Officers  for  Coining  Year 

Leland  D.  Smith,  Brasher  Falls, 
was  re-elected  Master  for  his  fourth 
two-year  term.  Other  officers  named 
were:  Russell  Curtis,  Cazenovia, 
overseer;  Mrs.  Lorenzo  Palmer,  Wil¬ 
liamson,  lecturer;  Matthias  Smith, 
Worcester,  steward;  Robert  Drake, 
Woodhull,  asst.- steward:  Rev.  O. 
Blakely  Hill,  Wellsville,  chaplain; 
Robert  Payne,  Coeyman’s  Hollow, 
treasurer;  Harold  M.  Stanley, 
Skaneateles,  secy.;  Lawrence  Benson, 
Dover  Plains,  gatekeeper;  Mrs.  Mil¬ 
dred  VanWagenen,  Guilderland, 
Flora;  Mrs.  Henry  Bower,  Angola, 
Pomona;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Alexander, 
Keene  Valley,  Ceres;  and  Clarence  E. 
Johnson,  Corfu,  executive  committee¬ 
man. 


What  Weakened  This 
Elm? 

What  is  this  bug  that  is  killing  my 
elm  trees?  It  seems  to  stick  its  needle 
into  the  tree  and  suck  the  juices 
out.  Please  tell  me  what  it  is  and 
what  I  can  do  about  it.  In  this  north- 
central  area  of  Connecticut,  there 
are  a  lot  of  them,  and  many  of  our 
elms  are  dying.  J.  d. 

Windham  Co.,  Conn. 

The  insect  attacking  your  elm  is 
the  pigeon  horntail.  Fairly  common 
in  weakened  elms,  its  larvae  bore 
and  tunnel  in  the  wood  and  help  in 
final  destruction. 

Possibly  your  elms  are  weakened 
by  the  Dutch  elm  disease  and  that 
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these  insects  are  secondary.  Badly 
infested  trees  might  just  as  well  be 
cut  down  and  destroyed.  The  remain¬ 
ing  elm  trees  should  be  pruned,  fer¬ 
tilized  annually,  and  sprayed  for  in¬ 
sects  and  diseases  with  DDT  at  least 
two  or  three  times  during  Spring  and 
Summer.  l.  p. 


No  other  forage  box  offers  more — yet  this  Gehl  For¬ 
age  Box  costs  less  than  semi-automatic  wagons.  And 
now  Gehl  has  added  more  new  optional  features:  a 
40-inch  conveyor  extension  for  filling  any  height 
bunk;  a  reversing  apron  for  rear  unloading.  Comes 
ready-made,  or  as  kit  of  metal  parts.  Can  be 
truck-mounted.  No  other  box  is  so  automatic. 
Ask  your  local  dealer  for  a  demonstration. 

-Send  coupon  now  — get  the  full  story. 


GEHL  BROS.  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  LM-2018  West  Bend,  Wis. 
Send  Gehl  Forage  Box  information,  and  Free  Plans 
for  building  it  at  home  Q 

I'd  like  to  see  the  new  Gehl  color  movie  on  "Modern 
Forage  Handling"  C] 

Check  if  for  school  use  □ 

Formed— 

A  rljr.,'  - 


GEHL 


You  can't  beat 
Gehl’s  lower  price 


! 


unloads  by  itself 

automatically...from  side  or  rear 


—FREE  DELIVERY  — 

FIRESTONE-TOWN  &  COUNTRY 

WINTER  TIRE 

Can  Also  Be 
Used  Year  Round 

ALL  OTHER 
LEADING 
BRANDS 

TIRES 

WHOLESALE  PRICES 

TO  FARMERS 
All  First  Quality 

NO  SECONDS 

We  are  wholesale  tire  dealers  and  cater 
to  farm  trade.  Save  money  on  car,  truck 
and  tractor  tires.  Write  for  prices. 
SPECIFY  SIZE,  PLY  &  TREAD  DESIGN 
Sold  on  a  MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE 

EMPIRE  TIRE  CO. 

2564  Bedford  Ave.,  Brooklyn  26,  N.Y. 


“SUPER”  SAW 


At  last  the  ideal  saw  for  pruning  fruit  trees  and 
shrubbery,  cleaning  out  brush,  taking  off  limbs  of 
pine  trees.  Also  excellent  for  cutting  frozen  meat. 
Finest  materials — takes  lots  of  punishment — teeth  cut 
(not  stamped)  and  ground.  Will  last  long  time  if 
you  can  keep  it  away  from  your  wife.  To  order,  at¬ 
tach  this  ad  to  your  name  and  address  with  your 
check  for  $2.75.  (Price  includes  extra  blade). 

WHEELER  SAW  COMPANY,  Belchertown,  Mass. 


BLOODLESS  Castration 

of  CALVES,  LAMBS.  Also  for  docking  tombs, 
dehorning  cattle.  Original,  genuine 


Modern,  elastic  ring:  method.  One  man,  any  l 
weather.  At  Dealers  or  $12.50  postpaid.  Rings  Vi^=di 
extra;  50.  $1;  100,  SI. 80;  500,  S7.  Use  only 
genuine  Elastrator  rings  with  yellow  mark. 


CALIFORNIA  STOCKMEN’S  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  E-7  .  151  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


SAVE  m 


ON  GUARANTEED 
ROTARY  TRACTORS 


Mows  Lawn  •  Haul* 
“■  Seylhe*  •  Roller 
Sulky  •  Sprays 
Mulches 

AC  fower  Generator 
Plows  Snow 
Cuts  Wood 


Direct  factory. to-you  price,  lowest 
in  the  field.  High  quality  machine. 
All  steel  construction.  Models  from1 
2'j  to  3'/i  HP.  Engines  used:' 
Briggs  &  Stratton,  Clinton  and 
Kohler.  Extra  big  Goodyear  tires. 
Reverse  and  full  differential.  A u to¬ 
rn  it  ic  clutch.  Power  takeoff.  N*-1 
tionwide  acclaim.  Act  now.  10  d«jr 
free  trial.  Absolutely  no  risk. 


CULTILLER  MFG.  CO.. 

1 62 - C  CHURCH  ST.. 
NEW  BRUNSWICK.  N.  i. 


Lubrication  Specialists  Since  1911 


UJBRIC* 


we 

*  With 

CEN-PE-CO  CUSTOM 
BUILT  LUBRICANTS  FOR 
HEAVY  DUTY  TRUCKS 
AND  TRACTORS... 


scientifically  correct 


•  TRAC-TRUK  OILS 

•  GEAR  &  CHASSIS  LUBES 

•  and  MOTOR  KLENZ  the 
modern  fuel  improver 
FOR  MORE  POWER 


Central  Petroleum  Co. 

Cleveland,  Ohio  •  Walcott,  Iowa 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  : 


Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 


New  Way  Without  Surgery 

Science  Finds  Healing  Substance  That  Does  Both — 
Relieves  Pain — Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (Special)  -  For  the 
first  time  science  has  found  a  new 
healing  substance  with  the  astonish¬ 
ing  ability  to  shrink  hemorrhoids 
and  to  relieve  pain— without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently 
relieving  pain,  actual  reduction 
(shrinkage)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all  — results  were 
so  thorough  that  sufferers  made 


astonishing  statements  like  “Piles 
have  ceased  to  be  a  problem!” 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  (Bio-Dyne*)  —  discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  H.*  At  your 
druggist.  Money  back  guarantee. 

<Keg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 
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Forthright  and  True 

“Farmers  have  been — and  are — subsidizing  the 
consumers  of  America.” 

This  is  the  policy  statement  endorsed  by 
the  91st  Annual  Convention  of  the  National 
Grange  held  in  Colorado  Springs  late  last 
month. 

To  substantiate  its  finding,  the  Grange  cited 
the  following: 

“In  June,  1949,  farmers  received  50  per  cent 
of  the  retail  price  of  the  consumer’s  food. 
Now  the  share  is  39  per  cent.  During  this 
same  period,  the  share  of  the  handlers  and 
processors,  who  are  in  a  vastly  better  bar¬ 
gaining  position,  increased  from  50  to  60  per 
cent.  The  retail  prices  paid  by  consumers 
during  the  same  period  declined  by  about  a 
tenth  of  one  per  cent. 

“Being  inadequately  organized,  farmers  are 
defenseless  against  the  administrative  pricing 
of  industry  and  the  collective  bargaining  of 
labor. 

“Farmers  do  not  have  the  bargaining  power 
to  resist  rising  costs,  taxes  and  capital  re¬ 
quirements  charged  to  them  by  the  industries, 
governments  and  services  that  supply  and 
serve  farmers  and  their  families.” 

The  Grange  has  a  proud  tradition.  It  is  the 
oldest  American  farm  organization.  Its  roots 
are  deep  in  the  soil,  and  in  the  farm  family. 
In  the  past,  the  Grange  has  been  in  the  fore¬ 
front  of  many  a  struggle  on  behalf  of  agri¬ 
culture  against  all  comers.  Of  the  farm  organi¬ 
zations  today,  the  Grange  is  least  subject  to 
non-farm  pressures.  It  has  preserved  its  origi¬ 
nal  independence. 

More  than  anything  else  in  recent  years, 
the  1957  policy  statement  of  the  Grange — and 
the  findings  to  support  that  statement — brings 
into  sharp  focus  the  basic  problem  facing  agri¬ 
culture.  It  is  a  courageous  statement  be¬ 
cause  the  Grange  has  laid  down  a  challenge  to 
itself.  Here  is  a  situation  tailor-made  for  a  mili¬ 
tant  organization  that  is  looking  out  for  the 
farmer  only — first  and  last. 

Organization,  says  the  Grange,  is  what  farm¬ 
ers  need.  Let  the  Grange  supply  that  organiza¬ 
tion.  Bargaining  power  is  what  farmers  lack. 
Let  the  Grange  constitute  itself  that  bargaining 
power. 

There  is  nothing  that  could  cure  agriculture’s 
present  ills  as  quickly  and  surely  as  a  fair  price 
for  its  product.  In  recognizing  this  fact  so  clear¬ 
ly  in  its  simple  policy  statement,  the  Grange 
restores  itself  to  a  preeminent  position  as  the 
farmer’s  champion.  Now  that  the  policy  has 
been  established,  no  time  should  be  lost  in 
implementing  it  with  prompt,  constructive 
action. 

Some  Good  Could  Come  of  It 

HE  fact  that  all  the  milk  dealers  in  Syra¬ 
cuse,  New  York,  raised  the  price  to  con¬ 
sumers  by  three  cents  on  August  1  last  has 
suddenly  given  rise  to  a  political  hassle  be¬ 
tween  Governor  Harriman,  a  Democrat,  and 
his  Attorney  General,  Mr.  Lefkowitz,  a  Re¬ 
publican. 

From  the  statements  issued  to  the  press,  one 
would  think  that  here  is  an  event  that  has 


never  happened  before  in  the  history  of  New 
York’s  milk  business.  Actually  it  happens  every 
day  in  the  week  in  Syracuse,  Buffalo,  Albany — 
and  New  York.  What  has  jolted  the  politicians 
into  sudden  action,  contrary  to  their  own  state¬ 
ments,  is  the  amount  of  the  increase,  not  the 
dealer  unanimity  in  putting  it  into  effect. 

The  Attorney  General  is  considering  anti¬ 
trust  prosecutions.  The  Governor  believes  that 
the  milk  dealer  licensing  laws  might  be  at 
fault  and  has  urged  Agriculture  Commissioner 
Carey  to  make  an  immediate  study. 

Obviously,  the  1958  political  campaign  is 
off  to  an  early  start  in  the  rural  areas.  This 
could  be  productive  for  dairymen  because, 
with  11  months  available,  there  is  plenty  of 
time  to  get  results,  and  he  who  does  not  pro¬ 
duce  may  find  himself  short  of  necessary  farm 
votes  next  November. 

Of  course,  there  is  collusion  among  dealers 
in  fixing  milk  prices  and  allocating  territory. 
Equally  clear  is  the  monopoly  inherent  in  New 
York  s  licensing  laws.  It  is  nothing  new.  For 
20  years  farmers  have  been  asking  for  drastic 
revision  of  these  statutes  for  the  purpose  of 
stimulating  dealer  competition  and  increasing 
fluid  milk  sales.  Some  minor  improvements 
have  been  obtained,  but  rarely  with  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  State  Agriculture  Department 
and  always  over  the  opposition  of  the  dealer. 

It  is  too  early  to  say  whether  some  good  will 
emerge  from  the  present  political  hassle  but 
both  the  Governor  and  his  Attorney  General 
can  be  assured  of  dairy  farmers’  interest  in 
what  both  of  them  are  doing,  and  of  dairy 
farmers’  support  of  any  constructive  program 
that  will  break  the  dealers’  stranglehold  on 
both  farmer  and  consumer  prices. 


“ Poison  Pen”  Propaganda 

LAST  month  the  New  York  milkshed  was 
flooded  with  a  scurrilous  propaganda 
piece,  aimed  at  undermining,  if  not  destroying, 
Eastern  Milk  Producers  Cooperative.  Contain¬ 
ing  a  witches’  brew  of  truths,  half-truths  and 
plain  lies — mostly  the  latter  two,  the  purpose 
was  to  persuade  producers  to  resign  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  Eastern.  The  letter  was  signed  by 
Emmett  Williams,  General  Delivery,  Albany, 
N.  Y.  It  has  since  been  ascertained  that  Mr. 
Williams  does  not  exist  and  letters  mailed  to 
him  have  been  returned,  marked  “Not  Known.” 

There  is  no  indication  thus  far  that  similarly 
critical  barbs  are  being  circulated  about  the 
Dairymen’s  League,  the  Bargaining  Agency, 
or  Mutual  Federation,  even  though  there  is 
just  as  much,  if  not  greater,  cause  for  criti¬ 
cism  than  in  the  case  of  Eastern  Milk  Pro¬ 
ducers.  If  nothing  more  is  forthcoming,  pro¬ 
ducers  should  dismiss  this  snide  effort  at 
disunity  as  inspired  by  selfish  destructive 
forces  hiding  behind  the  skirts  of  an  unknown 
muckraker. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Milk 
Order,  the  Market  Administrator  is  the  sole 
judge  of  a  cooperative’s  eligibility  for  coopera¬ 
tive  payments.  As  Administrator,  he  is  also 
charged  with  the  duty  of  assisting  cooperatives 
in  their  membership  growth.  Since  this  “poison 
pen”  propaganda  has  been  released  from  uni¬ 
dentified  sources  and  financed  by  unknown 
funds,  it  would  appear  to  be  within  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator’s  jurisdiction  to  investigate  this 
clear  attempt  to  disrupt  the  cooperative  move¬ 
ment  and  thus  destroy  what  has  always  been 
said  to  be  one  of  the  main  purposes  of  milk 
marketing  legislation  and  orders. 


Antibiotics  in  Dairy  Feeds 

THE  announcement  on  page  650  of  this  issue 
that  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  is 
accepting  the  claims  made  for  the  safety  and 
effectiveness  of  a  particular  antibiotic  for  in¬ 
clusion  in  rations  of  dairy  cattle  producing 
market  milk  is  surprising.  At  no  time  in  re¬ 
cent  years  has  so  much  attention  been  given 
to :  ( 1 )  the  trouble  caused  by  at  least  one  anti¬ 
biotic  in  milk  produced  within  72  hours  of 
the  antibiotic’s  infusion  into  the  cow’s  udder; 
and  ( 2 )  the  undesirable  reactions  that 
many  persons  experience  when  an  antibiotic 
gets  into  their  system.  Concurrently,  there  is 
general  resistance  to  the  widespread  in¬ 


corporation  of  foreign  materials,  i.e.,  preserva¬ 
tives,  corrective  additives,  and  even  adulterants, 
into  our  food  supply.  Antibiotics  have  not  only 
been  undergoing  nutritional  and  therapeutic 
trial  on  farms;  they  have  been  receiving  a 
public-welfare  come-uppance  by  consumers. 

The  government’s  recent  acquiescence  to 
inclusion  of  the  antibiotic  in  dairy  rations 
should  not  therefore  be  suspect.  It  is  human 
nature,  of  course,  to  wonder  why  a  material 
heretofore  unapprovable  is  capable  now  of  ob¬ 
taining  approval.  Actually,  the  dosage  and  its 
effects  have  only  now  been  tested  to  prove  the 
antibiotic’s  merit  and  safety  sufficiently  for 
milking  cows.  Tests  do  take  time. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  other  antibiotics 
will  shortly  be  “cleared”  for  feeding  to  dairy 
cows  for  various  health  and  production  pur¬ 
poses.  Let  us  hope  that  the  competition  to  gain 
farmers’  business  in  this  promising  new  pros¬ 
pect  in  dairy  cattle  nutrition  and  health  main¬ 
tenance  will  reflect  a  constant  will  and  desire 
to  serve  farmers  well. 

There  may,  of  course,  be  problems  in  formu¬ 
lating  antibiotic  supplements  and  then  in  their 
actual  feeding  to  cows.  But  their  inclusion  in 
dairy  rations  may  be  as  rewarding  as  it  appears 
revolutionary.  Feeding  for  prevention  and  con¬ 
trol  of  diseases — as  well  as  possibly  to  improve 
milk  production — can  be  of  real,  lasting  bene¬ 
fit  to  dairy  farming. 

What  Farmers  Say 

IN  PRAISE  OF  HAROLD  CRAIG,  DAIRY 
FARMER  AND  TV  SPECIALIST 

Your  recent  editorial  on  Harold  Craig  was,  we 
felt,  very  much  in  order  and  pays  him  a  well 
merited  tribute. 

We  have  been  watching  “21”  ever  since  it 
started.  There  have  been  at  least  two  great  cham¬ 
pions  prior  to  Harold,  but  he  grew  on  us  from 
week  to  week  and  at  the  wind-up  he  had  gener¬ 
ated  in  us  a  very  warm  regard  as  well  as  a  very 
high  respect  for  his  wide  range  of  readily  avail¬ 
able  knowledge  and  commendable  personal  quali¬ 
ties.  If  he  goes  on  to  stand  for  the  Congress,  he 
should  win  easily  and  acquit  himself  with  great 
credit. 

Harold  wasn’t  defeated  on  “21”  —  h^  artfully 
maneuvered  himself  “out”  (knowing  that  the 
contest  couldn’t  go  on  forever)  so  as  to  minimize 
his  loss.  And  all  through  the  contest  he  showed, 
we  thought,  an  uncanny,  almost  intuitive  judg¬ 
ment  in  placing  his  bets.  More  power  to  him! 

Connecticut  h.  f.  p. 


DON’T  PILFER  THE  MILK  POOL 

I  was  reading  your  editorial  page  last  evening 
and  I  want  to  say  that  “Look  Before  You  Leap” 
hit  the  nail  right  on  the  head. 

Something  has  got  to  be  done  about  this  busi¬ 
ness  of  pilfering  the  New  York  milk  pool — and 
right  away,  or  we  will  have  another  million  dollars 
a  year  taken  from  our  milk  checks  whether  we 
want  it  or  not. 

Past  experience  in  milk  advertising  has  proven 
that  it  was  money  lost  for  the  farmers  and  sales 
gained  by  the  large  powerful  dealers  who  are 
only  interested  in  selling  manufactured  milk  pro¬ 
ducts. 

Disorganized  as  farmers  are,  and  with  such  pro¬ 
tective  provisions  for  so-called  “co-ops”  as  bloc 
voting  and  cooperative  payments,  it’s  a  cinch  that 
this  scheme  will  go  through  unless  consumers, 
civic-minded  leaders  and  legislators  go  to  work 
to  help  kill  it.  Please,  therefore,  send  your  edi¬ 
torial  to  every  North  Country  newspaper  to  be 
published  right  away.  Sufficient  interest  must  be 
built  up  to  put  a  stop  to  the  milk  marketing 
orders  being  used  for  compulsory  deductions  —  I 
call  them  “blank  checks”  —  to  these  so-called 
“cooperatives.”  Mrs.  Eva  Locy 

St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED:  NEW  FARM  POLICY 

I  want  to  commend  you  on  the  editorial  in 
your  November  16  issue,  “More  Economics,  Less 
Politics.” 

I  think  you  did  a  good  job  of  pointing  out  the 
real  problem  and  that  is  that  Congress  must  face 
up  to  the  problem  of  implementing  sound  eco¬ 
nomics  rather  than  day-to-day  politics.  I  believe 
any  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will  be  in  great  diffi¬ 
culty  in  the  years  ahead  until  we  have  some  basic 
changes  in  policies  and  attitudes  now  in  force. 

New  York  Karl  D.  Butler 


“Blessing,  and  glory,  and  wisdom,  and  thanks¬ 
giving,  and  honor,  and  power,  and  might,  be  un¬ 
to  our  God  forever  and  ever.  Amen”  —  Revela¬ 
tion  7:12. 
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BY  HARRY LANDO 


Rumors  are  again  flying  about  an 
alleged  Ezra  Taft  Benson  resigna¬ 
tion.  This  time  they  say  the  agri¬ 
culture  secretary  will  be  “kicked  up¬ 
stairs”  to  another  job  in  order  to  get 
him  out  of  the  way  before  the 
elections  next  November. 

Benson  returned  from  a  trip 
around  the  world  to  scoff  at  the 
rumors.  Then  he  embarked  on  a 
tour  of  the  nation  to  make  speeches 
in  favor  of  his  program  of  lower  price 
supports,  which  indicates  he  plans 
to  stick  around  to  fight  for  that  pro¬ 
gram  before  Congress  next  year. 

Hs  Hi  ❖  ❖  ❖ 

The  35th  Annual  Agricultural  Out¬ 
look  Conference  came  at  a  bad  time 
for  predictions.  USD  A  already  had 
set  its  prognostications  of  a  large 


total  farm  production,  slightly  high¬ 
er  gross  income  on  prices  about  the 
same  as  in  1957,  but  higher  costs 
to  farmers  to  bring  their  net  down 
to  about  equal  with  this  year.  Then 
came  a  number  of  developments  in 
rapid  order  to  throw  the  picture  out 
of  focus. 

Other  government  agencies  began 
releasing  statistics  showing  that  not 
only  had  business  stopped  rising,  but 
a  sizable  decline  had  come  into  such 
fields  as  railroad  carloadings  and 
steel  production,  indicating  that  the 
economy  might  be  on  the  downgrade. 

Then  came  Russia’s  sputnik  and 
the  administration  decision  to  in¬ 
crease  military  spending  by  a  large 
amount,  plus  the  Federal  Reserve  ac¬ 


tion  in  lowering  the  rediscount  rate, 
both  highly  inflationary  and  aimed 
also  at  putting  props  under  any  busi¬ 
ness  decline. 

With  these  contradictory  elements 
coming  into  the  pictui’e  on  such 
short  notice,  USDA  permitted  its 
forecasts  of  “little  change”  in  1958 
to  stand. 

%  %  %  % 

The  average  price  of  U.  S  farm 
acreages  spurted  upwards  by  another 
two  per  cent  between  July  1  and 
November  1,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  reports.  The  increase  in 
the  12  months  ending  on  November 
1  was  eight  per  cent. 

During  the  last  four  months,  only 
three  States  failed  to  show  rises  in 
farm  land  prices — Wisconsin,  North 
Carolina  and  New  York.  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  New  Hampshire  were  up 
one  per  cent;  Vermont,  Massachu- 
settes  and  New  Jersey  up  two  per 
cent;  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island 
up  three  per  cent;  Delaware  and 


Maryland  were  up  four  per  cent. 

Florida  led  all  States  in  the  in¬ 
crease  in  acreage  value  during  the 
full  year  which  ended  on  November 
1,  with  a  15  per  cent  jump.  New  York 
was  up  six  per  cent,  Vermont  and 
New  Hampshire  values  rose  by  five 
per  cent;  it  was  eight  per  cent  in 
Maryland  and  Massachusetts,  nine  per 
cent  in  Rhode  Island,  10  per  cent  in 
Pennsylvania  and  Delaware,  11  per 
cent  in  Connecticut,  and  13  per  cent 
in  New  Jersey. 

USDA  said  it  expects  market  prices 
of  farm  real  estate  to  climb  even 
more  during  1958,  but  not  as  much 
as  in  1957.  Despite  higher  prices,  it 
was  reported  that  few  farmers  are 
in  the  market  to  sell,  but  that  there 
are  more  potential  buyers.  Although 
almost  everybody  complains  that 
prices  have  been  rising  too  fast  and 
too  far,  USDA  reports  that  the  prices 
of  farm  acreages  have  risen  half 
again  as  much  as  other  prices  since 
1940. 


Coming  Meetings  and 
Shows 

Jan.  6-9 — Annual  meeting,  Ameri¬ 
can  Pomological  Society  and  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Fruit  Growers  Assn.,  Ban¬ 
croft  Hotel,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Jan.  7-9 — Union  Agricultural  Meet¬ 
ings,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Jan.  13-17  —  Pennsylvania  Farm 
Show,  Farm  Show  Bldg.,  Harrisburg, 
Pa. 


October  Milk  Prices 


The  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent 
milk  by  co-operatives  and  dealers  re¬ 
porting  for  the  month  of  October 
1957  are  as  follows: 

Per  100  Lbs.  Per  Qt. 


Erie  Co.  Co-op . 

Hillsdale  Prod.  Co-op - 

*Lehigh  Valley  Co-op - 

Sullivan  Co.  Co-op . 

Monroe  Co.  Producers . . 
Crowley’s  Milk  Co.  Inc.. 

Rock  Royal  Co-op . 

Bovina  Center  Co-op .... 

Delaware  Co.  Co-op . 

Arkport  Dairies  . 

Chateaugay  Co-op . 

Conesus  Milk  Co-op . 

Fly  Creek  Valley  Co-op. . 

Grandview  Dairy  . 

No.  Blenheim  Co-op - 

Rose  Lake  Dairies . 

Sealtest  Sheffield  Farms. 
Dairymen’s  League 


$5.54  $.1178 
5.50  .117 

5.32  .113 

5.31  .1109 
5.30  .1127 
5.24  .1114 
5.154  .1096 
5.15  .1096 

5.14  .1093 

5.07  .1078 
5.07  .1078 
5.07  .1078 
5.07  .1078 

5.07  .1078 
5.07  .1078 
5.07  .1078 

5.07  .1078 

4.97  .1051 


Fat,  freight,  bonuses  and  other  differentials 
and  charges  vary,  and  the  actual  return  is 
more  to  some  and  less  to  others,  especially 
in  the  case  of  dealers  and  co-operatives  own¬ 
ing  more  than  one  plant.  The  Market  Admin¬ 
istrators’  prices  are:  New  York  $5.07;  Buffalo 
$5.39;  Rochester  $5.63. 

The  average  cost  of  production  for  Oc¬ 
tober  1957  was  $5.90  per  cwt.  of  3.5  per  cent 
milk.  This  is  in  accordance  with  an  analysis 
made  by  D.  L.  Cunningham,  N.  Y.  State 
College  of  Agriculture,  Cornell  University. 

Price  to  farmers  per  quart:  blend  (3.5  per 
cent  milk  201-210  mile  zone)  —  10.79  cents; 
Class  I-A  (fluid)  —  12.9  cents.  Consumer 
retail  price  per  quart,  N.  Y.  metropolitan 
area,  approved  milk,  doorstep  in  glass,  29 
cents;  at  stores,  in  paper,  26  cents. 

*  Lehigh  Valley  is  withholding  15  cents  of 
its  $5.32  October  price  for  3.5  per  cent  milk, 
pending  outcome  of  court  proceedings. 


With  this  automatic  mail-box  attach¬ 
ment  that  flips  up  when  the  postman 
makes  a  deposit,  rural  residents  can 
tell  at  a  glance  ivhen  their  mail  has 
arrived.  Priced  at  $1.50,  the  device  is 
simply  clamped  to  the  mail  box. 


Grady  Hardin,  telephone  supervisor,  left,  visits  Dairyman  Burris  Vance  in  his 
pasture.  Grady  helped  bring  telephone  service  to  Mr.  Vance’s  farm  four  years  ago. 


He’s  helped 
25,000  rural  folks 
get  telephones 


To  a  lot  of  people  in  rural  Mississippi,  Grady  W 
Hardin  is  known  as  '‘Mr.  Telephone/’  In  the  past 
20  years  he  has  had  a  hand  in  bringing  more  than 
25,000  of  them  rural  telephone  service. 

Grady  is  Supervisor  of  Rural  Development  at 
Hattiesburg.  He  travels  about  20,000  miles  a  year  in 
his  area  talking  to  people  about  their  telephone 
needs.  With  the  information  he  supplies,  engineers 
can  go  to  work  translating  these  needs  into  new'  tele¬ 
phone  installations.  Like  the  recent  one  in  Oloh  and 


Midway,  Miss.,  which  serves  60  families.  To  serve 
them,  the  telephone  company  installed  133  poles, 
66  miles  of  wire  and  spent  $33,260. 

“I  really  enjoy  working  on  projects  like  that/’ 
Grady  explains.  “I  know  from  firsthand  experience 
that  good  telephone  sen-ice  helps  make  possible  our 
modern  farming.”  There  are  thousands  of  men  and 
women  throughout  Bell  System  rural  areas  who  take 
the  same  pride  in  bringing  their  neighbors  more  and 
better  telephone  service. 

Working  together  to  bring  people  together 

BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


December  7,  1957 
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Here’s  the  inside  story  of  the  new 


1958  MARIETTA  SILO 


THE 


BRANCH  OFFICES: 

Baltimore  21,  Md.f  Charlotte  6,  N.  C., 
Nashville,  Term.,  Jamestown,  N.  V. 


mMa 


CONCRETE  CORP. 

MARIETTA,  OHIO 


Please  send  complete  information  about  the  Marietta 
Harvest  King  Silo,  early-order  discount  and  easy 
financing. 


Name 


Address 


State 


Union  Carbide  Corp- 


It’s  the  greatest  silo 
improvement  in  40  years. 


DUR-A-COTE  is  a  hard,  durable,  non¬ 
shrinking  finish  that  seals  all  pores  and 
joints  in  the  silo  wall.  It’s  AIR-TIGHT  and 
MOISTURE-PROOF  preserving  full  nutri¬ 
tional  value  of  silage.  DUR-A-COTE  won’t 
CRACK,  CHIP  or  PEEL  and  is  unaffected 
by  corrosive  silage  acids. 

Make  your  present  acreage  feed  more 
.  .  .  pay  more,  with  this  great,  new,  labor- 
saving  1958  Marietta  Harvest  King  Silo. 


STOP  SHOVELING 
SNOW! 


New  Pafenled 

SN0-D0ZER 

Clears  More  Snow  in 
Minutes  Than 
You  Can 
Shovel  in 
Hours 


Save  your  heart  —  save  your  back! 
Works  like  a  dozer,  slides  like  a  sled. 
Clears  deepest  snow  from  any  surface — 
even  gravel,  dirt,  roofs.  No  lifting!  Just 
slide  it.  A  perfect  gift! 


Sturdy  all-steel  16"  blade.  No-stoop  54" 
handle.  Weighs  under  5  lbs.  Guaran¬ 
teed.  $4.95  postpaid.  No  COD’S  at  this 
low  price,  please.  Order  today. 

ROYAL-T  CO.,  Inc.,  DePt-  RY-127T 

811  Wyandotte  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


NO  HORNS! 


One  application  of  Dr. 
Naylor’s  Dehorning 
Paste  on  horn  button  of 
calves,  kids,  lambs— and 
no  horns  will  grow.  Nc 
cutting.no  bleeding.  4oz. 
jar — $1.00  at  your  deal¬ 
er’s,  or  mailed  postpaid. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 

Morris.  12,  N.Y. 


Or.  Naif  tor's 

deHORNing 

PASTE 


NEW  JET  TORCH  destroys  weeds,  stump*,  roeks. 
Get  Free  Bulletin.  SINE.  RN-2.  QUAKERTOWN,  PA. 


School  Buses 

Here's  the  story  —  We  over-bought. 
Frankly,  we  must  unload  all  units  before 
the  1958  Models  hit  the  market. 

4  —  60  passenger  Internationals,  with 
New  York  or  New  England  specs. 

3  —  60  passenger  Fords  B-700,  with  New 
York  or  New  England  specs. 

2  —  54  passenger  Fords  B-600,  with  New 
York  specs. 

2  —  54  passenger  Chevrolets  Model  6802, 
with  New  England  specs. 

TRANSIT  SALES  &  SERVICE,  INC. 
FRANK  T.  MEE,  Jr.,  Vice  President 
Call  me  collect  at  Norwalk,  Conn. 
Telephone:  Temple  8-6549 


ONE-PIECE  BARN 
VENTILATING 
FAN 

•  1  6"-20"-24’'Blcde  Sizes 

•  Shipped  Assembled 

•  Easily  Installed 

Model  SS  20E  •  Reasonably  Priced 

Keeps  your  barn  and  poultry  house  cool,  dry 
and  free  of  noxious  odors. 

ASK  YOUR  IMPLEMENT  DEALER  or 
send  today  for  complete  catalog 


AMERICAN  WAY  FARM  PRODUCTS 

(Oiv.  Emglo  Products  Corp.) 

116  DuPont  St.  Johnstown,  Pa. 


PROTECT  YOUR  CROPS 


New 


SPRAY  Low-Cost  Magic  Circle 
Repellent.  Creotes  barricode 
against  Deer  Also  Beavers,  Wood¬ 
chucks,  Sheep,  Skunks  and  Raccoons 
in  some  coses.  -.-w 

Odor  not  offensive  to  humans.  Repellent 

BUY  NOW!  Locally,  or  order  direct  Available 

State  College  Laboratories,  Slate  College,  Pq.  "  Write  for  info. 

PRODUCT  OF  STATE  COLLEGE  LABORATORIES  •  P.O.Box  492.  Stale  College,  Po. 


/ —  STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  BLDGS. 
I  for  all  purposes 


JOHN 
301  2nd  St 


SECTIONAL  UTILITY  BLDCS. 

AND  GARA6ES 
Easily  irtctid  •Qsick  Delivery 
Skipped  Myetera  *S«N  ter  fitter 

COOPER  CO. 

.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 


DEALERS  WANTED 
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There  are  varying  views,  the 
majority  encouraging,  on 


The  Kingdom  of  the  Horse 


PRESENT-DAY  TRENDS  IN 
PERCHERONS 


REGISTERED  BELGIANS  STILL 
IN  DEMAND 


While  the  draft  horse  is  still  used 
both  as  regular  and  as  auxiliary 
power  on  some  farms,  he  is  more 
generally  employed  in  hilly  country, 
in  lumber  camps,  and  where  religious 
sects  prohibit  the  use  of  mechanical 
power.  Within  the  past  year  or  so, 
however,  some  western  cattle  ranches 
have  found  it  more  convenient  and 
profitable  to  return  to  horse  power 
in  their  feeding  operations.  They 
have  been  buying  horses  again  and 
breeding  them  for  their  own  oper¬ 
ations. 

Registrations  and  transfers  of  pure¬ 
bred  Percherons  have  been  on  an 
even  keel  for  the  past  few  years,  but 
this  year  they  show  an  increase  of 
about  10  per  cent.  Since  it  has  been 


With  exemplary  pride,  thisPercheron 
mare  stands  yet  ready  with  power 
and  beauty  for  the  performance  of 
farm  work. 


proven  that  draft  horses  can  do  a  lot 
of  work  on  farms  and  ranches  at  a 
considerably  lower  cost  than  me¬ 
chanical  power,  some  farmers  are 
apparently  finding  it  profitable  to  re¬ 
turn  to  partial  horse  power. 

The  present-day  type  of  Percheron 
can  fill  very  well  the  requirements 
for  auxiliary  power  on  farms  and 
ranches  in  addition  to  providing  in¬ 
valuable  service  for  lumber  oper¬ 
ations.  The  stallion  stands  16V>  or 
17  hands,  and  he  runs  from  1,800  to 
2,000  pounds  in  weight;  mares  are 
only  a  little  smaller. 

Those  close  to  the  business  feel 
there  will  always  be  a  place  on  some 
American  farms  for  a  team  or  two 
of  good  horses.  One  fact  is  certain: 
farm  horses  would  have  helped  elimi¬ 
nate  much  of  the  grain  surplus  now 
plaguing  agriculture.  The  farmer 
would  be  in  a  far  better  position  in 
regard  to  the  spread  between  the 
costs  he  pays  and  the  prices  he  re¬ 
ceives.  His  numbers  would  not  have 
decreased  so  rapidly,  and  his  force 
as  a  political  unit  would  have  re¬ 
mained  more  potent.  But  that  is  all 
“what  might  have  been.”  For  today, 
the  draft  horse  still  provides  good 
power  and  pleasure  on  farm  and  in 
the  woods.  A.  Brown,  Secretary, 
Percheron  Horse  Assn,  of  America 
Fair  Oaks,  Indiana 


Plenty  of  the  work  of  the  world — 
and  of  farms — is  still  being  performed 
by  such  fine  draft  horses  as  these  big 
Creams. 


The  general  decline  in  number  of 
draft  horses  on  fanns  throughout  the 
country  during  the  past  20  years  has 
also  resulted  in  considerable  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  number  of  registrations  of 
purebred  Belgian  horses.  As  com¬ 
pared  to  1937,  the  breed’s  busiest 
year,  present  activity  in  raising, 
working  and  showing  registered  Bel¬ 
gians  is  much  less  intense.  But  its 
vigor  may  surprise  those  not  closely 
in  touch  with  the  business. 

From  1937,  when  3,196  certificates 
of  registry  and  4,510  transfers  were 
recorded,  there  was  a  steady  decline 
until  1952.  That  year  only  171  regis¬ 
tries  and  340  transfers  were  made. 
Since  then,  however,  there  has  been 
a  small  increase  each  year,  and  in 
1956,  280  Belgians  were  registered 
and  455  transferred.  The  number  of 
registries  received  so  far  in  1957  in¬ 
dicates  that  the  total  will  be  well 
over  300. 

Breeders  of  Belgians  from  22 
States  sent  in  registries  and  trans¬ 
fers  last  year.  The  greater  number 
were  from  Iowa,  Indiana,  Illinois  and 
Ohio,  but  Oregon  and  Washington  in 
the  West  and  New  York,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Maryland  and  Virginia  in  the 
East  were  well  represented. 

That  interest  in  draft  horses  is 
noticeably  increasing  is  also  evi¬ 
denced  by  inquiries  from  mail 
correspondents  and  from  spectators 
at  horse  shows  and  fairs.  Western 
ranchers  are  again  buying  Belgians 
and  other  draft  breeds  to  establish 
purebred  herds  for  use  on  their 
ranches  in  Winter. 

In  1949,  at  The  Indiana  Draft 
Horse  Breeders’  first  auction,  the 
average  price  on  70  head  of  Belgians, 
Percherons  and  grades  was  only  $162; 
30  head  of  purebred  Belgians  sold  at 
an  average  of  $208.  At  their  ninth 


The  Belgian  mare  still  demonstrates 
the  force  and  grace  of  the  draft-horse 
kingdom.  The  horse  responds  most 
cooperatively  to  the  human  plea  for 
power  on  the  farm. 

annual  sale  held  last  March,  80  head 
averaged  $363,  a  gain  of  $200  in  the 
eight  years  from  1949.  The  average 
for  the  purebred  Belgians  was  $428, 
an  increase  of  $220  per  head. 

Breeders  who  had  faith  in  draft 
horses  and  continued  to  breed  them 
in  the  face  of  small  demand  and  low 
prices  are  again  furnishing  needed 
foundation  stock.  There  is  still  work 
for  horses  in  the  hill  country,  on 
small  farms,  with  lumber  companies, 
and  on  the  farms  of  breeders  who 
love  and  want  the  noble  animals.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  established  breeders’ 
work  and  that,  too,  of  a  younger 
generation  of  horsemen  coming  along 
to  buy  and  raise  draft  horses,  Bel¬ 
gians  and  other  draft  horse  breeds 
will  be  found  useful  and  active  for 
many  years  to  come. 

B.  A.  Schmalzried,  Secretary, 
Belgian  Draft  Horse  Corp.  of 
America,  Wabash,  Indiana 
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CLYDESDALES  GAIN,  BUT  FOR 
HOW  LONG? 

During  the  past  two  years,  our 
Clydesdale  registrations  have  in¬ 
creased  considerably.  The  breeding 
farm  established  by  Anheuser-Busch, 
Inc.  near  St.  Louis,  Mo.  for  its  six- 
horse  advertising  hitches,  has  stimu¬ 
lated  interest,  and  several  small 
breeders  have  started  up  in  In¬ 
diana,  Wisconsin  and  Missouri.  The 
latter  have  made  practically  all  of 
their  purchases  in  Canada,  however. 
Our  registrations  can  still  be  counted 
in  10’s  rather  than  100’s. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  a  great 
many  farms  north  of  a  line  running 
from  Chicago  to  Denver,  Col.,  keep 
a  team  of  horses  to  do  feeding  work 
in  Winter  when  the  snow  is  deep  and 
also  to  cope  with  mud  and  soft  con¬ 
ditions  during  early  Spring. 

Regrettably,  nevertheless,  it  is 
possible  that  draft  horses  may  vanish 
from  this  country  within  the  next 
25  years.  There  may  be  a  few  herds 
kept  by  the  government,  similar  to 
present  herds  of  buffalo.  In  their 
native  Scotland,  the  Clydesdale  is 
still  used  on  farms  and  in  the  city 
streets  to  a  great  extent.  But, 
mechanization  is  quickly  catching  up 
over  there,  and  within  the  next  10 
years  the  situation  will  be  about  the 
same  as  it  is  in  this  country. 

Nathan  Goff,  Secretary, 
910  Goff  Building 
Clarksburk,  W.  Va. 


CREAMS  PERFECTED  AS  THEIR 
NEED  DIMINISHED 

The  American  Cream  Draft  Horse 
is  the  only  draft  breed  originated  in 
the  United  States,  but  its  develop¬ 
ment  should  have  taken  place  50 
years  earlier.  Here  in  Central  Iowa, 
the  horse’s  heyday  is  over,  and  the 
proud,  spirited  draft  animal  is  being 
edged  to  the  shelf.  Our  records  show 
only  a  very  small,  though  regular, 
number  registered  and  transferred 
each  year. 


In  developing  the  American  Cream, 
other  breeds  were  used  to  obtain  de¬ 
sirable  characteristics  and  top  quali¬ 
ty.  The  dream  of  our  president  and 
leading  breeder,  the  late  C.  T.  Rier- 
son,  was  to  see  an  individual  having 
a  pedigree  with  all  Cream  breeding 
to  the  fourth  generation  on  both  dam 
and  sire’s  side.  This  dream  has  been 
realized  during  the  last  few  years. 
Except  for  rare  cases  of  admitting 
new  bloodlines  for  special  breeding 
purposes,  most  pedigrees  have  no 
more  than  one  or  two  individuals  of 
another  color,  and  these  all  go  back 
three  or  for  generations.  This  is  our 
greatest  accomplishment  to  date.  Of 
course,  improvement  in  type  has 
gone  on  steadily,  too. 

Here  in  the  fertile  farmland  of 
Iowa  where  the  offices  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Cream  Horse  Association  are  lo¬ 
cated,  mechanization  rolls  swiftly  and 
surely  on.  Bigger,  more  efficient  and, 
we  must  also  add,  more  expensive 
machinery  comes  out  each  year.  We 
do  contemplate,  rather  sadly  as  time 
goes  on,  another  vanishing  American 
in  the  draft  horse. 

But  there  are  two  rays  of  hope. 
The  draft  horse  may  become  a  hobby 
for  the  horse  fancier  who  likes  fine 
teams  in  fancy  harness  at  shows.  For 
one  who  has  time  and  money  to  de¬ 
vote  to  such  a  hobby,  the  American 
Cream  would  be  ideal:  it  is  not  only 
a  fine  draft  breed  but  so  unusual  as 
to  cause  much  comment.  The  other 
possibility  is  that  economic  pressure 
may  lessen  the  feasibility  of  expen¬ 
sive  equipment  on  smaller  farms. 
This  might  bring  the  horse  back  in¬ 
to  favor.  But  would  young  men  who 
have  worked  entirely  with  mechan¬ 
ized  farming  ever  use  a  horse? 

In  the  present  situation,  we  must 
be  realistic.  By  diagnosing  our  ills, 
we  may  come  up  with  a  cure.  The 
American  Cream,  with  his  utilitarian 
size  and  type,  can  and  does,  fit  into 
the  American  farm  picture. 

Mrs.  Raynold  Topp,  Secretary, 
American  Cream  Draft  Horse  Assn 
Hubbard,  Iowa 


COMPLETE  DISPERSAL 
HARMONY  FARMS 
Registered  Jerseys 

GREENWICH,  CONN.,  DEC.  16,  1957 
For  your  convenience,  sale  starts  prompt¬ 
ly  at  11:00  a.  m.  at  HARMONY  FARMS, 
JOHN  ST.,  GREENWICH,  CONN. 

IIO  Head  80  Cows 

(28  Classified  Excellent) 

INCLUDING  NEW  1957 
GRAND  CHAMPION  COW  OF  AMERICA 
8  BULLS  —  YEARLINGS  —  BRED 
HEIFERS  CLOSELY  SPRINGING 
An  outstanding  opportunity  to  acquire 
some  of  the  finest  show  animals  in  the 
country.  Outstanding  production  and 
many  show  winners  in  this  herd.  Health: 
TB  accredited;  Bang's  Certified;  Calf 
Vaccinated,  tested  within  30  days. 

Sales  Manager: 

CHET  FOLKS  &  SONS,  Springfield,  Ohio 
LOCATION:  Turn  off  at  Greenwich  Exit 
28  on  the  Merritt  Parkway,  go  North  2Vz 
miles  to  farm  at  John  Street. 

WRITE  for  complete,  illustrated  catalog. 

HARMONY  JERSEY  FARMS, 
JOHN  ST.,  GREENWICH,  CONN. 

Luncheon  Will  Be  Available. 
MERLIN  WOODRUFF,  Auctioneer 
URBANA,  OHIO 

E.  M.  (Mort)  GRANGER,  JR.,  Auctioneer 
THOMPSONVILLE,  CONN. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


.GOLDEN  GUERNSEY  MILK 

THE  REAL  KEY  TO 

GREATER  DAIRY  PROFITS 


Successful  Feeder  Pig 
Sale 

The  third  Maryland  Feeder  Pig 
Sale  on  November  7  at  the  Baltimore 
Livestock  Auction  Market,  sponsored 
by  the  Maryland  Swine  Producers 
Assn.,  in  cooperation  with  the  Mary¬ 
land  Extension  Service,  broke  all 
previous  records.  Sixty-two  producers 
consigned  and  sold  2,221  feeder  pigs 
to  buyers  from  three  States.  Eighty- 
five  per  cent  of  all  pigs  sold  were 
in  Grade  A,  the  average  pig  in  this 
grade  weighing  60  pounds  and  sell¬ 
ing  for  27  cents  per  pound,  or  $16 
per  head.  Buyers  from  Pennsylvania 
took  1,125  pigs;  420  went  into  New 
Jersey  and  655  pigs  were  purchased 
by  Maryland  buyers. 


The  price  premium  paid  to 
Connecticut  dairymen  in  October 
for  bulk  tank  milk  was  $.56  per 
hundredweight. 


Good  Livestock  Books 

F.  B.  Morrisson .  9.50 

Breeding  Better  Livestock, 

Bovine  Mastitis, 

Little  and  Plastridge . $9.00 

The  Stockman’s  Handbook, 

M.  E.  Ensminger .  8.50 

Feeds  and  Feeding, 

Rice  and  Andrews .  7.00 

Beef  Cattle, 

Roscoe  Snapp  .  6.50 

Introductory  Animal  Science, 

W.  P.  Garrigus .  6.50 

Sheep  Science, 

Wm.  G.  Kammlade .  6.50 

Dairy  Cattle  and  Milk  Production 
Anthony  and  Eckles .  6.25 

Artificial  Insemination  of  Farm 
Animals, 

Perry  and  Bartlett .  5.00 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 


Special  aivards  at  the  First  Annual  Eastern  N.  Y.  Fatstock  Show  and  Sale 
held  recently  at  Altamont  were  presented  to  (l.  to  r.):  Robert  Wilson, 
Canaan,  Columbia  Co.,  for  his  champion  sheep;  Betsy  Lacko,  Middleburg, 
Schoharie  Co.,  champion  4 -H  Angus  steer;  Frank  Lacko,  also  Middleburg, 
top  4 -H  market  hog;  Clifford  Blackburn,  Red  Hook,  Dutchess  Co.,  champion 
open-class  steer;  and  David  Klem,  Richfield  Springs,  Otsego  Co.,  top  4 -H 

market  lamb. 


Worlds  Largest  Kennels  offers  500  Bird  Dogs, 
Straight  Cooners,  Combination  Hounds,  Beagle  Hounds, 
Rabbit  Hounds,  Small  Squirrel  Dogs,  Fox  and  Deer 
Hounds.  Catalogue  free.  SMOKEY  MOUNTAIN 
KENNELS. _ CLEVELAND,  TENNESSEE 

Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 

MINIATURE  COLLI  ES:  Puppies  and  Grown  Dogs 

MELODYLANE  KENNELS,  Chestertown,  N.  Y.  (3068) 

FRFNfH  pnnniH  AKC-  reg.  puppies.  $50 
rKENin  ruuuiti  UP.  standard,  minia¬ 
tures.  Black,  White,  Silver.  Write  or  visit :  Gaye-Dell 
Kennels,  35  Nolan  Rd..  R.  D.  2,  Ballston  Lake,  N.  Y. 
WEIMARANERS  —  IDEAL  XMAS  PETS.  A.K.C. 
Vit.  fed  —  Champion  Bloodlines  —  Hunting  Stock. 
Reasonable.  —  A.  DRALLE, 

COXSACKIE,  N.  Y.  Phone:  Coxsackie  62338 

—  DO  YOUR  CHRISTMAS  SHOPPING  EARLY!  — 

$10  will  hold  the  PUPPY  of  Your  Choice.  Shetland 
(miniature)  Collies.  Beauties!  MRS.  JEAN  CHARRON, 
CHESTERTOWN,  N,  Y.  Telephone:  3068 

BEAUTIFUL  REG.  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS 
From  real  heel  driving  parents,  born  low  heel  strikers 
MALES  $15.00  •  FEMALES  $12.00 

$1.00  Extra  for  Registration  Paper 
JOSEPH  WINKLER,  HANKINS,  NEW  YORK 

FOR  SALE:  Sable  and  White  Intelligent  COLLIE 
PUPS.  Working  or  Show  Type  from  Championship 
Bloodlines.  A.  K.  C.  ideal  Christmas  Gift 
MARTIN  VESNESKI 

BOX  365, _ SALAMANCA,  NEW  YORK 

A.  K.  C.  GERMAN  SHEPHERD  PUPPIES 

—  SPECIAL  FOR  CHRISTMAS  — 

RALPH  H.  CARVER, _ WEST  LEYDEN,  N.  Y. 

COON  Hlintfxrcl  READ  A  monthly 
Hunters:  magazine  de¬ 

voted  TO  COONHOUNDS,  TRAINING,  NEWS, 
STORIES.  12  Issues  $2.50.  Sample  25c. 
AMERICAN  COONER  ,  Box  2115,  SESSER,  ILL. 

• -  REGISTERED  STL  BERNARD  PUPPIES  

r-RiADX-'  ALS0  ,DEAL  FOR  CHRISTMAS 
W.  E.  YODER.  MEYERSDALE.  PA.  Phone:4-7664 

FOR  SALE:  THREE  WALKER  FOX  HOUNDS, 
TRAINED  GUN  DOGS,  CHOICE  BEAGLES,  TRILE 
YOUNGBLOOD  BROS.  GLOUSTER,  OHIO 

MINIATURE  DACHSHUNDS  From  7-lb.  Parents' 
Miniature  Pinschers,  Toy  Fox  Terriers.  Reserve  Christ¬ 
mas  puppies  now.  Veroma  Kennels,  North  Bay,  N.  Y. 

PUREBRED  FEMALE  BLACK  LABRADOR  RE¬ 
TRIEVER  PUPS,  THREE  MONTHS  OLD.  $35 
GEORGE  SABIN,  NO.  FERRISBURG,  VERMONT 


TOY  MANCHESTER  MALE 


6  lbs.  $38.  Also  Beagles. 
SENECA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


MRS.  KIMPEL,  R.  D.  I, 
Phone:  S.  F.  LO  8-5771 


-  SHELTIE  (Miniature  Collie)  PUPPIES  _ 

Champion  pedigree.  A.K.C.  registered,  wormed,  in¬ 
oculated.  ASTOLAT  KENNELS,  Kunkletown  3,  Pa. 


-  SPRINGER  SPANIEL  PUPPIES  _ 

THE  BEST  COST  LESS 
A.  LUETTGENS,  R.  D.  I,  FREEHOLD,  N.  J. 

- AIREDALES  —  IRISH  SETTERS,  $75  UP - 

WESTWIND  KENNELS,  PAINTED  POST,  N.  Y. 


Only  Guernseys  produce  GOLDEN  GUERNSEY 
Milk,  nationally-advertised  to  insure  ready 
markets  and  real  profits.  Write  for  free  facts. 

AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 

741  Main  St.,  Peterborough,  N.  H. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEI  NS 
Small  Milking  Dairy  Herd  Accredited,  Certified. 
On  account  of  help,  am  forced  to  sell  milking  dairy 
herd  on  one  farm.  All  stages  of  lactation.  Nearly  all 
bred  to  Curtis  sires.  Excellent  for  foundation.  4%  test. 
Priced  Reasonably.  A.  H.  DILLENBECK, 

_ FONDA,  NEW  YORK _ 

DOGS 


Guaranteed  border  Collies  with  parents  im¬ 
ported  from  Scotland.  Stock  dogs.  Males  3 
months  $25;  females  $15.  Lassie  Collies  3 
months,  males  $25;  females  $20.  Fully  trained 
cattle  dogs  either  Breeder,  Border  Collie  or 
the  old  Shepherd  strain,  trained  to  go  along 
distance  for  cattle,  easy  drivers,  low  heelers. 
Males  year  old  $50;  females  $40.  Pleasure  to 
show  these  dogs  drive  cattle  and  convince 
yourself.  I  have  shipped  my  most  intelligent 
Collies  all  over  U.  S.  A.  for  the  past  20  years. 
I  guarantee  if  you  buy,  delivery  anywhere 
in  the  U.  S.  A. 

WILFRED  ZERON, 
MORRISBURG,  ONTARIO.  CANADA 
SPORTSMEN 


Breed  100%  NYABC 
Because . . . 

•  Top  Sires  •  Wide  Choice 

•  Low  Cost 
•  Gets  Cows  in  Calf 

•  Member  owned  &  controlled 
Get  all  the  facts  from  your 
nearby  NYABC  technician. 
You’ll  want  to  breed  100% 
to  sires  of  — 

New  York  Artificial 
Breeders’  Cooperative 

Ithaca, 
N.  Y. 


BOX 

528-R 


Serving  Dairy  Herds  in  New  York 
and  Western  Vermont  Since  1940. 


BEEF  CATTLE 


Reg.  Polled  Hereiords 

BULLS  READY  FOR  SERVICE 
OPEN  AND  BRED  HEIFERS 
Modern  Bloodlines.  T.  B.  and  Bangs  Aecrodltad  Hard 
BATTLEGROUND  FARMS 
FREEHOLD.  NEW  JERSEV  PHONE:  8-2224 


-  For  Sale:  REGISTERED  ANGUS  HERD  - 

Consists  of  27  COWS  with  CALVES,  6  BRED 
HEIFERS  and  TWO  BULLS.  THIS  HERD  IS 
PRICED  TO  SELL.  D.  W.  COPELAND. 

GREEN  BRAE  FARM, _ AFTON,  NEW  YORK 


ANGUS 


Performance  tested,  big,  fast  growing  type  of  pure 
Scotch  breeding.  Request  folder  and  data. 
WYE  PLANTATION.  QUEENSTOWN.  MARYLAND 


THREE  FINE  PURE  BRED  ANGUS  COWS 
For  sale.  Bred  to  our  Eileenmere  bull.  Guaranteed  safe 
with  calf.  Priced  to  sell.  G.  W.  NORTH  RUP, 
PENGILLY  HILL  FARM,  ELL ICOTT V I LL E,  N.  Y. 


BREEDING  EWES 

300  For  Sale:  CORRIEDALE  and  SUFFOLK.  1-2-3- 
year  old’s.  Take  as  many  as  you  like.  Call  or  write 
for  appointment.  A.  J.  DICKSON, 

KANONA,  N.  Y. _ Phone:  Bath.  Prospect  6-2601 


For  Sale:  PURE  BRED  SHROPSHIRE  RAMS  and 
EWES.  Ages  from  I  yr.  to  3  years.  Prices  reasonable. 
L.  F.  CUTHBERT,  HAMMOND.  NEW  YORK 


OXFORD  EWES 

10  YOUNG  REGISTERED  OXFORD  EWES  Bred  to 
Champion  Ram.  Also  10  REGISTERED  EWE  LAMBS. 
Excellent  Breeding.  LAWRENCE  L.  DAVEY, 
MARCELLUS,  NEW  YORK 


REGISTERED  H A  MPSH I RES 


YEARLING  RAMS.  RAM  LAMBS,  YEARLING 
EWES  BRED.  Bullet  Blood  Lines.  Premier  Breeders 
Award  New  York  State  Fair  Last  Three  Years. 
JAMES  McGUIRE,  OAKFIELD,  NEW  YORK 


SH  ROPSH I  RES  —  BREEDERS.  20  BRED  YEAR¬ 
LING  EWES,  20  EWE  LAMBS.  Purebreds,  Registered, 
Delivered:  New  York,  New  England,  Pennsylvania. 

TELEPHONE  229  OR  WRITE  — 

IROQUOIS  FARM,  COOPERSTOWN,  N.  Y. 


Let  SUFFOLK  SHEEP  Increase  Your  Farm  Income. 

BOOKLET  and  BREEDERS’  LIST  FREE. 
Write  NATIONAL  SUFFOLK  SHEEP  ASSOCIATION 
BOX  324- NY.  COLUMBIA,  MISSOURI 


REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  and  SUFFOLK  RAMS 
And  EWE  LAMBS.  TOP  QUALITY  STOCK. 
DISCOUNT  FOR  4-H. 

BASSETTDALE  FARM,  VALLEY  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


KARAKUL  SHEEP  AND  LAMBS 


Property  and  entire  Stock  for  Sale.  Eastern  Karakul 
Sheep  Farm,  Medusa,  N.  Y.  Oak  Hill  2-4186. _ 

For  Sale:  SUFFOLKS,  CHEVIOTS.  Ewes  and  Rams. 
LESLIE  KELLY,  NEW  ALEXANDRIA,  PENNA. 


SWINE 


More  Profits  with 
^  Market  Topping 

HAMPSHIRES 


More  and  more  hog  growers  are  de¬ 
manding  Hampshlres  to  get  that  extra 
^"Better  Mothers  P'9  P*r  fitter;  mo™  poumfs  of  consumer 
_  ,  ^  .  approved  red  meat  per  head;  and  higher 

^Cheaper  Cains  dollar  value  of  carcass.  Hampshires  wrap 

M  4  up  in  one  package  a  maximum  of  prolif¬ 

ic  171 U Ht.  meat  **  icacy,  motherly  instinct,  rapid  growth, 

economy  of  gain,  foraging  ability,  ond  well  mus¬ 
cled  carcass  quality  insuring  efficient,  profitable, 
ing  pork 


and  satisfying  pork  production.  Count  the  Hamp¬ 
shire  belts  on  the  farms  across  the  cornbelt  for 
proof  of  farmer-preference.  Hampshires  consist¬ 
ently  weigh  better,  grade  better  and  cut  better 
thon  estimated.  You  can  buy  Hampshire  strains 
that  ore  Certified  as  superior,  productive  meat 
hogs.  Write  for  literature  obout  this  leading  breed 
and  its  Certified  Meat  Hog  Program. 


HAMPSHIRE  SWINE  REGISTRY 


11$)  MAIN  ST.,  PEORIA,  ILLINOIS  L 


SPECIAL 

Send  S2.00  for  one 
year  subscription  to 
Hampshire  Herds¬ 
man,  breed  maga¬ 
zine.  Keep  inform¬ 
ed  on  meat  hog 
production,  selec¬ 
tion,  ond  improve¬ 
ment. 


HAMPSHIRES:  MEAT  TYPE  BOARS  and  GILTS 
Slaughter  and  Production  Records  Available 
CEDAR  POINT  FARMS.  BOX  718,  EASTON,  MD. 


A.  K.  C.  ST.  BERNARD  PUPPIES 


J.  E.  THOMAS,  Cambridge  Springs,  Pa.  Phone:  2725 

RABBITS 

MSE  RABBITS 

FULL  TIME  BUSINESS 
OR  WELL  PAID  HOBBY 

Thousands  of  Raisers  Needed  To  Meet  The 
Tremendous  Demand  for  MEAT— FUR— 
LABORATORY-BREEDING  STOCK. 

Know  the  Facts 

Breeds,  Breeding  and  Care,  Markets,  Etc. 
Plus  Bulletin,  25  Cents  We  Are  Association 
of  Breeders  who  want  to  see  you  start  riahtl 

AMERICAN  RABBIT  ASS’ N. 38.  AR8A  Bide.  Pittsburgh.  Penn* 


—SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA  SERVICE  BOARS— 
BRED  GILTS  and  BABY  PIGS 
C.  W.  HILLMAN,  VINCENTOWN,  N.  J. 


QUINCY  QUALITY  YORKSHIRES:  Registered  service 
BOARS  and  BRED  GILTS  for  Herd  Improvement. 
ALFRED  FAUVER,  Rumney,  New  Hampshire 


REG.  CHESTER  WHITES:  5  Gilts  and  unrelated  boar 
8  mo.  old.  WADE  JOHNSON,  FRANKFORT,  N.  Y. 


MAPLEHURST  DUROCS:  April  Boars  &  Gilts.  Fall 
Pigs.  Either  Sex.  R.  F.  Pattington,  Scipio  Center.  N.Y. 


FREE  CIRCULAR:  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 
Since  1934.  C.  LUTZ.  Middletown  I.  Maryland 


HORSES  AND  PONIES 


WANT  TO  BUY 


25  registered  or  unregistered  Shetland  Pony  Mares. 
Prefer  sorrels  with  white  manes  and  tails,  also  one 
small  registered  or  unregistered  Shetland  Palomino 
pony  stallion  or  sorrel  with  white  mane  and  tail. 
JOHN  V.  MC  CORMICK. 

64  WEST  BROAD  ST.,  SOUDERTON.  PENNA. 


SEND  FOR  LIST  OF  REGISTERED  SHETLAND 
AND  GRADE  PONIES  FOR  SALE. 
HIGHLAWN  FARM,  WARNER.  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


GOATS 


You’ll  Like  Goat  Milk  I  Profit  and  health  with  dairy 
goats.  Booklet  plus  year’s  subscription  monthly  maga¬ 
zine;  Spe.  $1.  Dairy  Goat  Journal,  M-21,  Columbia,  Mo. 


SAANENS  —  TWO  BRED  DOES 


C.  M.  HORTON. 


CARMEL,  NEW  YORK 
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Christmas  Cookies  from  One 


This  Christmas  you  can  make  cook¬ 
ies,  all  different,  all  delectable,  from 
one  basic  recipe.  For  filling  the  Yule- 
tide  cookie  jar  or  as  gifts,  these  are 
tops!  Easy  to  make,  too! 

Basic  Cookie  Mixture 

Use  %  cup  butter;  1  cup  granu¬ 
lated  sugar;  4  egg  yolks,  beaten 
thick;  1  teaspoon  vanilla;  1%  cups 
all-purpose  flour,  sifted;  14  teaspoon 
salt;  1  teaspoon  baking  powder. 

Cream  butter  and  sugar  until  light 
and  fluffy;  combine  eggs  with 
creamed  mixture,  add  vanilla  and 
mix  thoroughly.  Sift  together  flour, 
baking  powder  and  salt  and  add  this 
to.  first  mixture;  blend  well.  Chill’ 
dough  thoroughly  for  easier  working. 
Roll  into  %-inch  balls  and  add  flavor¬ 
ing  ingredients  as  directed  below. 
(Makes  about  four  dozen  “drop-ball” 
cookies.) 


Use  as  many  ball  cookies  as  you 
wish,  for  these  various  Christmas 
cookies,  dividing  up  the  number  from 
this  one  recipe. 

Cinnamon  Nut  Drops 

Combine  %  cup  finely  chopped 
nuts  with  iy2  teaspoons  cinnamon 
and  roll-  each  ball  in  the  mixture. 
Place  three  inches  apart  on  a  greased 
cookie  sheet  and  bake  at  350  degrees 
F.,  for  10  to  12  miuntes  or  until 
done. 

Candy  Crunch  Specials 

Roll  cookie  balls  in  tiny  multi¬ 
colored  candies  or  chocolate  sprink¬ 
les,  if  preferred:  Bake  as  above. 

Ambrosial  Delights 

Add  %  teaspoon  grated  orange 
rind,  V\  teaspoon  grated  lemon  rind 


Basic  Recipe 

and  y2  cup  finely  coconut  to  the 
creamed  mixture  when  making  the 
basic  recipe  blend  thoroughly. 
Roll  balls  of  dough  in  %  cup  finely 
chopped  coconut,  and  bake  as  above. 

Southern  Coconut  Drops 

The  four  egg  whites  left  from-  this 
basic  cookie  mixture  may  be  used 
for  making  these  drops. 

Four  egg  whites,  beaten  stiff;  114 
cups  confectioners  sugar;  V&  tea¬ 
spoon  salt;  y2  pound  moist,  shredded 
coconut.  To  the  stiffly  beaten  egg 
whites,  add  the  confectioners  sugar, 
beating  it  in  gradually.  Then  mix  in 
the  shredded  coconut  (coarsely  cut), 
blending  thoroughly.  Drop  mixture 
by  teaspoonfuls  on  a  .buttered  cookie 
sheet  and  bake  at  325  degrees  F., 
until  lightly  browned.  Makes  about 
36  cookies.  Ethel  M.  Eaton 

Maine 


Embroidered  Towels 


WELL  NfcTCHl 


5760.  The  romance  of  these  cute  little 
chickens  trims  a  set  of  kitchen  towels.  Con¬ 
versation  pieces  with  your  dish-drying 
help! 

No.  5760  contains  hot-iron  transfer  for 
six  designs  —  each  about  6  by  7  inches; 
stitch  illustrations,  color  chart.  25  cents. 

Send  to  The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West 
30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  An  additional 
25  cents  brings  you  a  copy  of  the  1957 
issue  of^  our  Needlework  ALBUM. 


Grandmother’s  Visitor 

The  guest  was  young  and  the  guest  was  gay,  and  Grandmother  laughed  at 
his  jokes  all  day, 

Thus  it  was  late  when  farewells  were  said,  and  Grandmother  yearned  for 
*  her  goodly  bed. 

A  moment  she  stood  at  the  door  to  wave,  flushed  from  the  kiss  her  visitor 
gave; 

Then  she  sat  down  in  her  rocking  chair,  folded  her  kerchief  and  smoothed 
her  hair, 

And  winking  shyly  at  Budgie  Bird,  she  said,  so  low  -that  nobody  heard: 

“It’s  worth  the  trouble  of  having  a  guest,  just  to  say  ‘Goodbye’  and  know 
you  can  rest!” 

New  York  State  —  Lalia  Mitchell  Thornton 


A  postcard  sent  to  the  Office  of 
Information,  U.S.D-A..,  Washington 
25,  is  free  to  you  if  you  ask  for  a 
copy  of  “Poison-ivy,  Poison-oak  and 
Poison-sumac”  (Farmers’  Bulletin 
1972). 


Hot  Water  for  Violets 

Everyone  knows  the  two  schools  of 
thought  about  watering  African  vio¬ 
lets:  one  says  never  to  water  the 
soil  from  the  top;  the  other  says 
fine  results  have  been  gotten  by 
that  very  method. 

Then  too,  there  is  the  school  that 
says  never  get  a  drop  of  water  on 
the  leaves;  the  other  school  says  to 
spray  them  with  a  fine  mist  when¬ 
ever  needed  to  let  the  pores  breathe. 

I  have  still  another  method.  It  may 
shock  you  to  hear  that  I  use  scald¬ 
ing  water  for  my  African  violets! 
But  I  do. 

First,  however,  there  are  precau¬ 
tions  to  take.  I  do  not  use  boiling 
water;  just  steamy  hot.  Also  I  do  this 
only  in  the  Winter  when  the  house 
air  is  apt  to  be  dry  from  furnace 
heat.  I  make  sure  that  the  soil  in  the 
violet  pots  is  dry;  and  this  kind  of 
bath  is  used  just  occasionally  when 
plants  look  as  if  they  need  reviving. 
The  method  came  to  me  from  a 
greenhouse  manager.  It  certainly 
works  beautifully  with  my  plants. 


Though  I  think  these  plants  can  be 
watered  from  the  top,  I  always  put 
the  water  in  the  dish  below  and  let 
it  seep  up  into  the  soil.  But  I  take 
my  pots  from  their  regular  dishes, 
and  put  them  in  a  roasting  pan  hold¬ 
ing  scalding  water.  I  am  careful  not 
to  let  the  leaves  touch  the  water  in 
any  way,  which  means  that  the  hot 
water  in  the  big  dish  is  safely  lower 
than  the  ends  of  the  leaves  that  hang 
over  the  pots’  sides. 

There  the  pots  stand,  drinking  up 
from  the  bottom  this  very  hot  water. 
By  the  time  it  goes  through  the  dirt 
and  up  .to  the  roots,  it  has  cooled  off 
enough  to.  be  pleasantly  warm  to 
their  feet,  gratifying  and  welcome  to 
the  plants.  Also,  as  they  stand  in 
the  water,  the  steamy  vapor  from  its 
surface  is  just  what  the  African  vio¬ 
let  needs  and  loves  for  best  flower¬ 
ing,  I  find. 

After  the  fine  warm  bath,  the 
leaves  are  as  perky  and  fresh  as  can 
be.  And  I  have  wonderful  luck  with 
my  African  violets  blooming! 

Michigan  Fern  Berry 


Colorful  Yule  Economy 

For  elegant  colorful  festoons  for 
the  Christmas  tree  (that  do  not 
tarnish  and  which  last  from  year  to 
year)  I  found  just  the  thing.  It’s  the 
bright  red  ball  fringe  on  tape!  It 
cost  15  cents  a  yard  last  year,  and 
now  I  have  it  ready  to  take  out  of 
the  box  for  this  year’s  tree.  No  moths 
get  into  the  cotton  balls  and  the  fes¬ 
toons  give  the  color  that  strung  cran¬ 
berries  used  to  give. 

A  gay  Christmas  venture  I  enjoy 
is  an  economy  also.  You  know  that 
there  are  always  the  lovely  shiny  big 
silver,  blue,  red,  green  and  gold  balls 
(the  tree  ornaments  that  hang) 
which  get  broken  around  the  gadget 
that  hold  the  wire  loop.  Or  the  loop- 
thing  gets  lost!  These  useless  orna¬ 
ments  make  brilliant  fruit  in  a  glass 
bowl. 

I  place  the  bowl  on  a  table  near 
a  lamp,  and  the  instant  the  light 
strikes  the  “dish  of  Christmas  fruit”, 
these  colored  balls  come  to  life. 
They  last  through  the  entire  Twelve 
Days  of  Christmas  and  I  always  re¬ 
gret  the  time  to  put  them  away. 

Lucile  W.  Capwell 


The  Little  Brown  House 

Our  earliest  real  cold  morning 
came  before  mid-September,  with  34 
degrees.  But  the  rest  of  the  day  was 
like  those  the  poets  sing  about.  Now, 
we  “senior  citizens”  enjoy  the  flicker 
of  fire  in  the  old  wood  heater  and 
Winter  is  much  in  mind. 

Alice  and  I  have  “clubbed”  a  bulb 
order  to  benefit  all  concerned.  Some 
of  the  small  bulbs,  this  Fall’s  plant¬ 
ing,  will  come  up  next  Spring  be¬ 
tween  the  peonies.  The  wood  hya¬ 
cinth,  a  scilla,  is  a  lovely  thing:  I 
wonder  why  they  seem  to  be  rare. 
Has  anyone  had  success  with  the 
miniature  tulips?  Our  fall  flowers 
this  year  were  brilliant. 

I  have  had  gifts  of  houseplants: 
geraniums,  a  coleus  and  a  fringed 
double  white  petunia,  a  variegated 
impatiens,  a  silver-edged  ivy,  and, 
joy  of  joys,  a  “watermelon  begonia.” 
Also  several  of  the  ever-blooming 
begonias.  The  window  garden  should 
be  pretty  during  the  coming  months. 

Next  Spring  has  an  added  attrac¬ 
tion  for  me :  I  am  .to  have  a  wheel¬ 
chair  that  will  take  me  outdoors! 

Greetings  to  you  all. 

Vermont  Mother  Bee 


So  Lacy  and  Lovely 


No.  5800  contains  crocheting  instructions, 
material  requirements,  finishing  directions. 
25  cents. 

Just  send  25  cents  to  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1. 
N.  Y.  Send  25  cents  more  for  the  1957  issue 
of  our  complete  needlework  ALBUM. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 
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APRON  “TWINS”  as  GIFTS 

8152.  A  charming  jumper-blouse  set  for  the 
shorter  woman.  Simple,  smart  and  so  wearable. 
Sizes:  12%,  14%,  16%,  18%,  20%,  22%, 

24%.  Size  14%,  35  bust,  jumper,  2%  yards  of  54- 

inch;  blouse,  long  sleeve, 
2%  yards  of  35-inch. 
25  cents. 


8157  &  8158.  Adorable  v 
cobbler  aprons  in  match-  \ 
ing  styles.  Long  version  \ 
too.  8157  is  in  sizes  12, 

14,  16,  18,  20.  Size  14,  34 
bust,  cobbler,  1%  yds.  35- 
inch;  1  yard  contrast. 

8158  is  in  sizes  4,  6,  8, 

10  years.  Size  6,  cobbler,/ 

1  %  yds.,  35-inch  with  7/s' 
yd.  contrast.  Two  pat¬ 
terns,  25  cents  each.  \ 


APRON 

OR 

PINAFORE 


8152 

)  2V~-‘!4V->  _ 

8102.  Slim  as  a  reed — sew 
this  stunning  skirt  in  a  few 
hours  from  a  minimum  of 
fabric.  Waist  sizes:  24,  25, 
26.  28,  30,  32.  Size  25,  1 
yard  of  54-inch.  25  cents. 


8158 

4-10  yrt. 


8479.  Young  as  tomor¬ 
row  and  just  as  crisp. 
Date  dress  for  teens, 
with  features  they  all 
love.  Sizes-  10,  12,  14, 
16.  Size  12,  32  bust,  4% 
yds.  of  39-in.  25  cents. 


8147.  Neat  shirt 
dress  that  becomes 
every  figure.  Sizes: 

34,  36,  38,  40,  42, 

44,  46,  48.  Size  36, 

38  bust,  short  sleeve, 

5%  yards  of  35-inch. 

25  cents. 

~  8479 

10-16 

(y  Basic  FASHION,  Fall  and  Winter  ’57  contains 
dozens  more  smart,  easy  to  sew  styles.  Send  25 
cents  today  for  your  copy. 

Please  print  your  name,  full  address,  pattern 
number  and  size  desired.  Send  orders  to  The 
Rural  New  Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  New  York. 


Christmas  Patterns  for 
Last  Minute  Gifts! 

Do  you  still  have  that  big  Christ¬ 
mas  Gift  pattern  display  we  printed 
in  the  October  19th  Issue?  There  is 
still  time  to  order  some  of  the  quick- 
to-make  gifts  shown  then  on  page 
574! 

If  you  don’t  have  that  page  now, 
here  are  patterns  still  available;  if 
you  send  at  once! 

DOLL:  15  inches  tall  to  sew  and 
stuff.  Pattern  No.  5411. 

COLOR  STAMP-ONS:  Six  red 
poinsettias,  six  gay  fawn  motifs,  for 
aporns,  etc.  Apron  tissue  included. 
Pattern  No.  5626. 

LOVABLE  TEDDY  BEAR:  Full 
directions.  Pattern  No.  5594. 

QUILTED  SLIPPERS:  Small,  Me¬ 
dium  and  Large  sizes  right  in  the 
pattern.  No.  5717. 

All  patterns,  25  cents.  The  Rural 
New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  St., 
New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

December  1,  1957 


That  New  Quilt  Book, 
Q-104 

Because  the  title  of  this  collection 
of  10  quilt  patterns  is  called  “Young 
Folks’  Quilt  Book”,  you  may  get  the 
idea  that  they  are  designs  for  young 
folks’  only. 

Actually  there  are  several  patterns 
in  this  book  that  are  lovely  for  any 
bedroom. 

Q-104  costs,  Young  Folks’  Quilts, 
50  cents,  includes  10  patterns  with 
complete  instructions.  Even  if  you 
have  never  done  patchwork  quilting, 
there  is  an  added  section  in  the  book 
that  explains  how  to  follow  the 
patterns  themselves. 

Just  send  to  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y. 

Also  50  cents  each  are  Quilt  Book, 
Q-101  (12  Flower  Quilts);  Q-102  (12 
Grandmother’s  Patchwork  Quilts); 
and  Q-103  (All  Year  Quilts).  And  all 
lovely!  p.  s. 


Her  hobbies  are  collecting  scenic  post  cards  and  cooking  awards 


Syracuse  Mother  Wins  14  Cooking  A  wards 
at  The  New  York  State  Fair 

“Oh,  boy!  Mother  won  a  prize!” 
says  little  Arthur  Shellabarger.  Ac¬ 
tually,  there  are  fourteen  separate 
awards  in  that  big  handful  of  rib¬ 
bons,  and  Mrs.  Carl  Shellabarger 
won  them  all  just  last  year — in 
cooking  competition  at  the  New 
York  State  Fair. 

Like  so  many  good  cooks,  Mrs. 

Shellabarger  enjoys  cooking  with 
yeast.  And,  of  course,  she  uses 
Fleischmann’s  Active  Dry  Yeast. 

“It’s  so  dependable,”  she  says. 

“Rises  fast  every  time  and  keeps 
for  months  in  my  cupboard.” 

Holiday  meals  are  more  festive 
with  lots  of  yeast-raised  specialties. 


And  if  you  make  yours  at  home, 
use  Fleischmann’s  Active  Dry  Y east 
— the  kind  prize- winning  cooks  de¬ 
pend  on.  Fleischmann’s  Dry  Yeast 
keeps  for  months  on  your  shelf,  and 
it’s  fast  rising,  easy  to  use.  Just 
remember  to  dissolve  your  yeast  in 
warm —not  hot — water.  And  try  the 
“Yeast-Riz”  Main  Dishes  .  .  .  won¬ 
derful  for  hurry-up  meals  during 
the  busy  holidays!  You’ll  find  a 
recipe  on  every  “Thrifty  Three.” 


Another  Fine  Product  ot  Standard  Brands  Incr 


EXTRA  CASH 
for  CHRISTMAS! 

YOURS  .  •  .  during  the  next  7 
weeks  .  .  .  just  for  introducing 
The  Rural  New  Yorker  to  your 
neighbors  and  friends  in  your 
spare  time! 

YOU  GET  a  liberal  commission 
on  every  order  you  take,  whether 
new  or  a  renewal. 

Our  CHRISTMAS  MONEY 

PLAN-  applies  to  areas  where 
we  have  no  regular  representa¬ 
tive. 

For  further  details  and  free  start¬ 
ing  supplies,  write  immediately 
to  — 

“Christmas  Money  Plan” 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 
333  WEST  30th  STREET 
NEW  YORK  1,  N.  Y. 


CHAIR  CANE 

BASKETRY  REED  MATERIALS 
Genuine  Chair  Cane.  Fiber  Rush.  Cane  Web¬ 
bing  for  Seats  with  Groove.  Cane  Instructions 
35c.  Complete  Seat  Weaving  Book  $1.15. 
Basketry  Reeds.  Raffia.  Basket  Instruction 
Book  75c.  New  Upholstering  Book  65c. 
FOGARTY  205  River  St.  TROY,  N.  Y. 


Drum  IflUf*  Chimney  Caps.  Galvanized 
ncVULllllU  Steel.  All  sizes  and  styles 
Keeps  rain  and  snow  out.  Saves  fuel.  Pre 
vents,  fires,  back  draft  &  Creosote.  Catalog 
FREE.  G.  D.  SHRAWDER,  Richfield  9,  Pa. 


Rip  Van  Winkle 
Couldn’t  Sleep  with 
Nagging  Backache 

Now  !  You  can  get  the  fast  relief  you  need  from 
nagging  backache,  headache  and  muscular  aches 
and  pains  that  often  cause  restless  nights  and 
miserable  tired-out  feeiings.  When  these  discom¬ 
forts  come  on  with  over-exertion  or  stress  and 
strain  — you  want  relief  — want  it  fast!  Another 
disturbance  may  be  mild  bladder  irritation  fol¬ 
lowing  wrong  food  and  drink  — often  setting  up 
a  restless  uncomfortable  feeling. 

For  quick  relief  get  Doan’s  Pills.  They  work 
fast  in  3  separate  ways:  1.  by  speedy  pain-reliev¬ 
ing  action  to  ease  torment  of  nagging  backache, 
headaches,  muscular  aches  and  pains.  2.  by  their 
soothing  effect  on  bladder  irritation.  3.  by  their 
mild  diuretic  action  tending  to  increase  output 
of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes.  • 

Find  out  how  quickly  this  3-way  medicine  goes  to 
work.  Enjoy  agoodnight’s  sleepandthe  same  happy 
relief  millions  have  for  over  60  years.  Ask  for  new, 
large  size  and  save  money.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today ! 


NSW  FAU  WOOLS  NS 

BUY  DIRECT  from  MILL  and  SAVE  MANY 
DOLLARS  on  the  newest  novelty  weaves, 
beautiful  plaids  and  rich  solid  colors.  Make 
the  finest  coats,  suits,  dresses,  skirts,  slacks, 
sport  shirts  at  amazingly  LOW  MILL  PRICES. 
Write  Today  for  FREE  SWATCHES  of  this 
FALL’S  smartest  all  wool  and  part  wool 
materials. 

HOMESTEAD  WOOLEN  MILLS,  INC. 

Dept.  R-28,  West  Swanzey,  New  Hampshire 


PECANS 


Sample  box  giant  Texas 
pecans  or  shelled  mammoth 
halves,  35c.  Say  which.  Grower- 
to-you  Christmas  price  list  free. 
PECAN  JOE,  Box  1 285 Fjexorkono,  T«x. 


POST 

PAID 


-  RELIGIOUS  CHRISTMAS  CARDS  - 

14  BEAUTIFUL  PHOTO  COLOR  CARDS  WITH 
BIBLE  VERSES.  ORDER  NOW.  $1.25  Per  Box 
POST  PAID.  H.  R.  HUGHES, 

P.  0.  BOX  8142,  NEWARK  8,  NEW  JERSEY 


-  100,000  PRODUCTS  WHOLESALE  - 

FREE  CATALOGS!  SEND  POSTCARD 
ECON-O-MART,  WHIPPANY  26,  NEW  JERSEY 


SUEDE  JACKETS 

Buy  from  Manufacturer  and  Save.  Light,  warm, 
Skinner  rayon  lining,  cotton  and  wool  knit  collar, 
cuffs  and  bottom.  Even  number  sizes:  34-46.  Colors: 
Charcoal,  Rust,  Sand.  $19.95  postpaid.. 

Satisfaction  or  Refund. 

GOLDEN  RULE  SALES  COMPANY, 

DEPT.  N,  MENDHAM,  NEW  JERSEY 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page 


ATTENTION  PARAKEET  OWNERS 

14  oz.  Seed  mix,  4  oz.  Conditioning  Food, 
4  oz.  Treat,  I  Seed  Tree,  I  Cuttlebone. 

A  $1.30  Value  tor  $1.00  postpaid. 
COZZENS  QUALITY  BIRD  SEED  COMPANY 
101  ELM  STREET,  CLYDE,  NEW  YORK 
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OUR  PAGE  for  BOYS  and  GIRLS 

Their  Original  Contributions  Arrange  d  by  Elsie  Unger 


Drawn  by  Alice  Zimmerman,  16,  Penna. 
WINTER  SNOW 

The  winter  snow  so  lovely,  I  know. 

When  winter  freezes  brush  and  trees 
With  a  glistening  glow 
So  soft,  so  downy  like  a 
Dancing  brownie. 

Piled  high  in  drifts. 

Each  little  flake  covers  the  sand 
Making  it  look  like  a  white  wonderland  — 
A  sudden  hoot  from  a  wise  old  owl 
A  dog  barking  in  the  distance,  and  a  candle 
glow  — 

All  muffled  by  the  winter  snow. 

—  John  Bergeron,  12,  Massachusetts 


A  PERFECT  DAY 

My  memory  has  painted  a  perfect  day, 
With  colors  that  never  fade. 

For  I  found  at  the  end 
Of  a  perfect  day 
The  soul  of  the  friend 
I  made. 

-  Lois  Smith,  15,  New  York 


TEXAS 

Texas,  oh  Texas  how  I  love  you. 

I  like  you  for  your  friendliness 
And  your  fine  actors  and  actresses; 

I  also  like  your  wide  open  spaces 
And  all  your  well  known  famous  places: 
Like  the  Alamo,  where  I  had  my  picture 
taken, 

And  when  I  smiled,  I  wasnt  fakin’. 

—  Arlie  Gorman,  17,  New  York 


I  would  like  a  pen  pal  from  anywhere 
in  the  world,  girls  or  boys.  On  the  48-acre 
farm  where  I  live  we  have  20  pedigreed 
beagles,  five  rabbits  and  one  pet  goat.  My 
interests  are  painting  or  drawing,  collecting 
flint  and  making  clothes.  I  like  rock  ‘n’  roll 
music  also.  I  go  to  high  school,  in  the  8A 
section.  I  already  have  two  pen  pals  but 
would  like  more.  —  Martha  Waldo,  13,  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 


KATHLEEN'S  HOBBIES 

We  live  on  a  206-acre  farm  with  about 
80  cows.  We  also  have  eight  cats  and  a 
dog.  I  am  in  the  seventh  grade  in  school 
and  my  hobbies  are  collecting  stamps,  writ¬ 
ing  letters,  listening  to  records  and  collecting 
pictures  of  movie  and  TV  stars.  I  also  like 
to  ride  my  bike.  I’d  like  letters  from  boys 
and  girls.  —  Kathleen  Laborde,  12, 
Connecticut. 


EILEEN  HAS  HER  OWN  HORSE 

We  have  been  getting  Our  Page  for  about 
a  year  now.  I  live  on  a  200-acre  farm  where 
we  have  45  cows,  two  bulls,  20  heifers,  nine 
cats,  three  kittens  and  one  dog.  My  sister 
and  I  each  have  a  riding  horse.  My  three 
brothers  and  three  sisters  are  all  older  than 
I.  My  hobbies  are  riding  horseback  and 
dancing.  I  would  enjoy  having  letters.  — 
Eileen  Whitbeck,  14,  New  York. 


CAROL  HAS  A  FINE  TIME 

On  our  90-acre  farm  we  have  four  dogs, 
50  rabbits,  36  guineas,  35  bantams  and  15 
chickens.  I  enjoy  reading  and  writing  long 
letters  to  pen  pals,  dancing,  singing,  horse¬ 
back  riding,  socker,  hiking,  mountain  climb¬ 
ing  and  just  enjoying  myself.  I  am  in  the 
eighth  grade.  I  have  mostly  girl  pen  pals, 
so  will  those  boys  start  writing!  —  Carol 
Roman,  13,  Massachusetts. 


CAROL  FROM  PENNSYLVANIA 

My  parents  have  been  getting  The  Rural 
New  Yorker  for  about  three  years,  and  I 
can  hardly  wait  until  Our  Page  comes.  My 
home  is  on  a  small  farm  of  10  acres.  We 
have  some  cows,  about  25  chickens  and  a 
pony  called  Blue  Boy.  I  have  two  sisters  and 
one  brother.  I  like  to  bake,  read,  draw  and 
am  a  sophomore  in  high  school.  I  love  all 
animals  especially  horses  and  dogs.  My 
sports  are  roller  skating,  ice  skating,  riding 
horseback,  swimming  and  dancing.  I  have 
three  dogs  called  Chips,  Tubby  and  Joy.  I 
would  like  pen  pals  from  Maine  to  Cali¬ 
fornia.  —  Carol  Gillespie,  14,  Pennsylvania. 


Editor’s  Message 

Last  month,  November,  we  finished  the  39th  year  of  Our  Page! 
As  time  marches  on  I  hope  there  will  be  many  more  Pages,  even  better 
than  the  ones  before.  Hundreds  of  our  boys  and  girls  have  become 
friends,  and  some  even  life-long  partners.  More  than  we  shall  ever 
know  have  been  given  encouragement  through  seeing  their  ideas  and 
sketches  in  print;  they  have  thus  gone  on  to  bigger  and  better  things. 
Life  is  what  we  make  it  so,  in  1958,  let  us  make  it  the  best  year  ever 
so  far. 

We  have  a  fine  new  feature,  “Horses  I  Have  Known”,  with  more 
of  it  to  come,  from  Carol  Mock.  Why  don’t  some  of  you  take  up  this 
idea  with  “Dogs  I  Have  Known”,  or  “Pets”,  or  “Houses  I  Have  Known”? 
Just  read  this  month’s  installment  and  you  will  see  what  I  mean.  And 
don’t  hesitate  because  you  think  perhaps  you  aren’t  good  enough  at 
it.  Try  it:  you  may  surprise  yourself. 

Now  my  best  wishes  to  you  for  the  happiest  of  holidays. 

—  Elsie  Unger 


Horses  I  Have  Known 


Several  years  ago  we  purchased  a  beauti¬ 
ful  four-year-old  red  roan  gelding  at  an 
auction  thinking  he  would  make  a  good 
pleasure  horse.  However  we  had  overlooked 
the  shape  of  his  head.  That’s  where  we 
made  a  big  mistake.  “Flash"  had  four  white 
stockings  up  to  his  knees  and  a  full  blaze: 
he  looked  real  stylish  on  the  road.  We  rode 
him  on  our  country  roads  for  about  a  month 
and  he  did  very  well.. 

Then  one  day  we  took  him  out  by  himself: 
he  started  his  big  act.  The  bulge  in  his 
forehead  had  final’ y  shown  up  his  person¬ 
ality:  he  began  sidestepping  and  wheeling 
and  refusing  to  leave  the  barn.  In  a  few 
days  we  found  out  a  way  to  stop  this  habit, 
but  it  took  him  no  time  to  discover  a  new 
one.  This  time  he  took  to  rearing  and  going 
over  backwards  at  times  most  unexpectedly 
and  for  no  apparent  reason,  even  with  a 
bit  and  tie-down.  After  several  later  other 
stunts  we  finally  decided  he  was  nothing  but 
a  “dummy.”  So  we  traded  him  off  for  a 
bay  mare.  From  here,  Flash  went  to  a  riding 
academy  where  he  was  beaten  and  abused 
when  ridden  or  handled,  but  this  did  more 
■harm  than  good  as  it  again  instilled  in  him 
his  original  great  fear  of  man. 

Our  bay  mare  also  turned  out  to  be  un¬ 
usual  but  in  a  different  way.  When  we  rode 
her  the  first  few  weeks  we  had  a  lot  of 
horse  to  get  used  to,  as  there  were  17  Vi 
hands  in  a  raw  boned  frame.  “Smoky” 
would  snort  through  her  nostrils  very  loud¬ 
ly  at  times,  and  we  thought  at  first  she  was 
windy  until  we  discovered  she  did  it  only 
when  excited  and  nervous  as  do  harness 
horses  on  the  track. 

After  two  months  we  decided  to  have  her 
bred  to  a  registered  Walker  and  to  raise  a 
colt.  She  foaled  the  following  Summer:  a 
beautiful,  leggy  chestnut  filly  with  two  white 
stockings  and  a  star.  Young  Taffy  soon  found 
a  place  in  our  hearts  and  until  she  was  two 
months  old  she  was  a  real  pet.  We  taught 
her  seven  tricks  which  she  enjoyed  show¬ 
ing  to  visitors.  We  liked  her  so  that  we  re¬ 
bred  Smoky  to  raise  another  colt  so  that 
my  Mother  and  I  would  each  have  full- 
blooded  sisters  or  brothers  to  raise  together. 

To  our  great  disappointment  Smoky  did 
not  foal  again  and  she  got  a  bad  case  of 
heaves  during  the  Winter.  Till  Spring  she 
was  too  heavy  to  ride  so  we  decided  to 
sell  her. 

By  now  we  had  discovered  her  unusual 
secret.  This  tall,  rangy  mare  was  anything 


but  a  beauty,  but  together  with  her  pacing 
gait  and  high  blowing,  she  turned  out  to 
be  a  registered  standardbred.  We  discovered 
some  sores  on  the  inside  of  her  front  legs, 
now  healed  by  be  ng  several  years  away 
from  her  early  surroundings  on  the  track. 
These  were  the  common  sores  left  by  the 
pacing  hopples  used  to  train  and  race 
standardbreds.  We  had  wondered  at  the 
way  she  always  stuck  her  nose  up  and  took 
hold  of  the  bit,  snorting  and  sweating  and 
wanting  to  go. 

Now  everything  was  plain  to  understand. 
A  good  harness  horse  will  hold  its  nose  up 
and  out  to  get  its  center  of  gravity  lower. 
This  enables  it  to  go  faster.  Most  of  them 
are  rather  nervous.  We  certainly  believed 
she  was  a  registered  horse  at  one  time,  may¬ 
be  not  so  good  but  probably  good  enough 
to  race  at  a  few  county  fairs  in  her  day. 

Next  month  I  shall  tell  you  about  some 
more  horses  I  have  known.  —  Carol  Mock, 
16,  Pennsylvania. 


YNES  IS  CALLED  SUSIE 

I  live  on  a  farm  and  like  to  be  at  the 
barn  and  help  milk  cows  and  I  am  getting 
pretty  good  at  it  even  though  I  am  a  girl. 
I  have  four  brothers.  I  am  called  Susie  be¬ 
cause  some  people  cannot  pronounce  my 
first  name  (Ynes)  and  my  middle  name  is 
Sue.  My  brothers  call  me  Shorty  because  I 
am  their  young  sister.  I  like  all  kinds  of 
sports,  especially  football,  and  I  like  riding 
horses,  chasing  cows  when  they  get  out,  and 
writing  letters.  I  would  like  to  hear  from 
both  boys  and  girls.  —  Ynes  Hughes,  13, 
New  York. 


BLACK  AS  MIDNIGHT! 

This  is  the  first  time  I  have  written  to 
Our  Page  and  I  hope  for  friends  through 
the  mail.  I  am  a  junior  in  high  school  and 
have  two  brothers  and  three  sisters  who 
are  older  than  I.  I  enjoy  skating,  baseball, 
basketball  and  swimming.  Also  I  like  to  sew 
and  cook  and  help  my  father  with  the  barn 
chores  when  I  can.  Our  farm  is  109  acres, 
and  we  have  three  pigs,  one  milking  cow, 
eight  heifers  and  one  black  bull  that  we 
call  Midnight.  We  have  three  cats  and  two 
kittens.  Also  we  have  a  new  chicken  coop 
that  my  father  built  but  we  have  no  chick¬ 
ens  yet.  We  have  a  sheep  dog  named 
“Pepper.”  I  have  some  pen  pals  in  Turkey, 
and  one  in  Wisconsin.  —  Letha  Wehterward, 
16,  New  York. 


WANTS  TO  BE  AIRLINE  HOSTESS 

I’m  a  steady  reader  of  Our  Page  but 
this  is  my  first  letter  here.  My  hobbies  are 
swimming,  skating,  horseback  riding  and 
stamp  collecting.  I  also  read  quite  a  bit. 
My  favorite  stars  are  Elizabeth  Taylor  and 
Tab  Hunter;  my  favorite  newcomer  is  Mike 
Landon.  My  ambition  is  to  become  an  air¬ 
line  hostess.  I  really  love  to  write  letters.  — 
Yvonne  Binette,  16,  Massachusetts. 


NORENE  HOPES  TO  JOIN  CHOIR 

I  am  in  the  sixth  grade  in  school  and 
have  one  brother.  My  pets  are  a  dog.  a 
parakeet  and  fish.  My  hobby  is  collecting 
knickknaks.  I  like  to  sing  and  hope  to  be 
in  the  choir  in  school.  I  like  all  kinds  of 
horses  but  don’t  have  one.  Will  both  boys 
and  girls  write?  —  Norene  Lutgen,  10,  New 
York. 


PATRICIA'S  SECRETARIAL  COURSE 

I  have  read  Our  Page  for  several  years 
now.  I  am  a  junnor  in  high  school  and  have 
two  sisters  and  one  brother.  My  home  is 
on  a  43-acre  farm.  I  am  taking  a  secretarial 
course  in  high  school  and  hope  some  day  to 
be  a  good  secretary.  My  hobbies  are  ice 
skating,  dancing,  drawing,  swimming,  col¬ 
lecting  popular  records  and  writing  letters. 
I  also  enjoy  almost  all  sports.  I  have  some 
girl  pen  pals  now  but  hope  some  boys  will 
wirte  to  me.  —  Patricia  Flynn,  17,  New  York. 


AUDREY’S  CERTAINLY  BUSY! 

I  graduated  from  high  school  last  June 
and  am  now  working  part  time  for  an  ac¬ 
countant.  I  enjoy  it  very  much.  I  have  one 
brother  who  is  older  than  I.  I  like  to  knit, 
crochet,  embroider,  sew,  watch  TV,  listen 
to  the  radio,  play  records,  read  and  write 
letters,  collect  knickknacks,  salt  and  pepper 
shakers,  photos,  earrings,  picture  post  cards 
and  things  for  roy  hope  chest.  I  have  49  pen 
pals  at  present,  but  I  hope  the  boys  will 
write.  I  know  two  of  my  pen  pals  personal¬ 
ly.  I  answer  all  of  my  letters  a  few  days 
after  I  receive  them.  —  Audrey  Boardman, 
19,  Massachusetts. 


COLLECTS  WORLD  FOLDERS 

This  is  the  first  time  I  have  written  to 
Our  Page.  I  live  on  a  gladiolus  farm.  Also 
belong  to  the  4-H  Club.  We  also  have,  be¬ 
sides  gladiolus,  four  ducks,  one  rabbit  and 
three  cats.  My  hobbies  are  collecting  post 
cards  and  literature  from  around  the  world. 
My  favorite  sports  are  baseball,  riding  bikes 
and  ice  skating.  I  am  in  the  sixth  grade  in 
school.  —  Ruth  Knobloch,  11,  New  York. 


ORIGINAL  POEMS 


SUZANNE’S  CHINA  FIGURES 

I  guess  I  am  one  of  your  few  readers  who 
doesn’t  live  on  a  farm  but  we  live  in  the 
country  and  we  have  a  one-quarter  acre 
yard  and  a  garden.  I  began  reading  Our 
Page  this  Summer  and  I  enjoy  it  very  much. 
I  have  a  sister  and  a  brother  who  are 
younger  than  I.  I  like  to  swim,  read,  to 
watch  TV,  and  music  of  all  kinds.  I  also 
collect  post  cards  and  china  figures.  I  will 
answer  all  letters.  —  Suzanne  Blatt,  12, 
Pennsylvania. 


TRUDY  RAISES  RABBITS 

I  am  a  sophomore  in  high  school  and  live 
on  a  60-acre  farm;  I  have  two  sisters  and 
three  brothers.  I  like  horses  and  often  ride 
the  work  horse  we  have  on  our  farm.  My 
hobbies  are  photography,  writing  letters, 
raising  rabbits  and  listening  to  rock  ‘n’  roll. 
I’ll  answer  all  letters.  —  Trudy  Baader,  15. 
New  York. 


JOYCE  PLAYS  A  TRUMPET 

I  have  read  Our  Page  several  times  apd 
finally  decided  to  write.  I  belong  to  the 
Grange.  In  school  I  belong  to  the  Glee  Club 
and  in  the  band  I  play  trumpet.  I  enjoy  any 
kind  of  music  from  rock  ‘n’  roll  to  the 
classics.  I  would  like  to  hear  from  both 
boys  and  girls.  —  Joyce  Zimmer,  15,  New 
York. 


LILLIAN  PLAYS  BASKETBALL 

I  enjoy  reading  Our  Page.  I  am  a  fresh¬ 
man  in  high  school  and  my  hobbies  are 
dancing,  playing  records,  swimming,  listen¬ 
ing  to  the  radio  and  playing  basketball.  I 
have  eight  brothers  and  two  sisters.  I  would 
like  pen  pals  from  all  over  the  States.  — 
Lillian  Stuck,  14,  New  York. 


CAROL’S  A  NEW  READER 

I  have  been  enjoying  Our  Page  very  much, 
would  be  very  glad  to  have  pen  pals.  I  at¬ 
tend  a  Catholic  school  and  have  three  sisters 
and  no  brothers.  My  hobbies  are  skating, 
dancing  and  drawing.  —  Carol  Pivok,  14, 
Connecticut. 


ELAINE’S  A  GIRL  SCOUT 

I  have  never  had  a  pen  pal  but  I  think 
it  will  be  fun  to  have  letters  from  boys 
and  girls  from  different  States.  I  am  in 
the  sixth  grade  and  belong  to  the  Girl 
Scouts  and  enjoy  it  very  much.  I  like  ani¬ 
mals  and  have  a  Police  dog,  a  Siamese  cat 
and  two  Siamese  kittens,  a  parakeet  and  a 
small  turtle.  Write  to  me  soon?  —  Elaine 
Lottes,  11,  Maryland. 


LETTERS  WANTED 

Letters  to  persons  whose  names  appear  in 
this  column  should  be  put  into  a  stamped 
envelope,  with  the  name  and  State  of  the 
person  for  whom  it  is  intended  written  on 
the  outside.  This  should  then  be  put  into 
an  outer  envelope  and  addressed  to  Elsie 
Unger,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y., 
care  of  The  Rural  New  Yorker.  The  ad¬ 
dresses  will  be  completed  and  the  mail  for¬ 
warded.  Be  sure  you  have  enough  postage 
for  mail  going  outside  the  United  States. 
Unstamped  letters  will  not  be  forwarded. 

New  York:  Joyce  Zimmer,  15;  Trudy 
Baader,  15;  Amy  Walker,  10;  Ynes  Hughes, 
13;  Kathy  Argotsinger,  10;  Lillian  Stuck.  14; 
Eileen  Whitbeck,  14;  Elaine  Newvine.  14; 
Regina  Neill,  15;  Carole  Eddy,  10. 

Pennsylvania:  Gloria  Templin,  16;  Suzanne 
Blatt,  12;  Thelma  Brawn,  13;  Betty  Stanford, 
11;  Martha  Waldo,  13;  Mary  Pistininzi,  13; 
Carol  Leerberg,  10;  Kristin  Leerberg,  9; 
Carol  Gillespie,  14, 

Massachusetts:  Malvina  Beauchesne,  13; 
John  Bergeron,  12;  Carol  Roman,  13. 

New  Jersey:  Bonnie  Brown.  10. 

Connecticut:  Kathleen  Laborde,  12;  Carol 
Pivok,  14. 
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BUSINESS  SITS 


New  Dairy  Book  Edition  — “Profit¬ 
able  Dairy  Management”,  the  compre¬ 
hensive  text  distributed  free  of 
charge  by  Beacon  Milling  Co.,  Cay¬ 
uga,  N.  Y.,  has  been  revised  and  is 
now  available  in  its  10th  edition.  The 
whole  field  of  dairy  husbandry  is 
covered  in  detail — the  disease-control 
chapter  is  notably  complete  —  and 
ideas  and  information  are  entirely 
up  to  date.  Feeding  the  herd  gets 
fundamental  attention,  and  there  is 
useful  discussion  of  roughage  pro¬ 
duction  and  handling,  dairy  equip¬ 
ment,  barns  and  buildings,  showing, 
and  records.  There  is  an  impressive 
chapter  on  breeding;  throughout,  the 
practical  need  for  profit  receives  con¬ 
stant  attention.  This  is  a  worthwhile 
book  for  reading  and  reference  by 
northeast  dairy  farmers.  Available 
through  Beacon  dealers  and  repre¬ 
sentatives,  the  192-page  book  is  also 
obtainable  upon  request  directly 
from  Beacon  Milling  Co.,  Cayuga, 
New  York. 


“Dirt  Can’t  Hide  Behind  Glass” — 
Dairy  farmers  who  are  mulling  over 
whether  or  not  to  install  a  bulk 
tank  are  probably,  and  should  be, 
considering  the  prospect  of  simul¬ 
taneously  putting  in  a  pipeline  milk¬ 
ing  system.  The  two  go  well  together. 
If  the  compunction  of  keeping  up- 
to-date  and  sometimes,  too,  of  satis¬ 
fying  milk  dealers  is  a  bit  unpleasant, 
then  the  prospect  of  easier  work  and 
quicker  milking  provides  a  brighter 
side.  Mechanized  milking,  from  cow 
to  bulk  tank,  can  be  a  very  pleasing 
operation.  While  glass  seems  to  be 
well  accepted  as  the  milk-piping  ma¬ 
terial  for  dairy  barns,  it  has  special 
characteristics  which  seem  to  make 
pipeline  milking  itself  most  satis¬ 
factory  for  the  future  dairy  busi¬ 
ness.  The  makers  of  Pyrex  glass  pipe 
have  published  an  interesting  small 
brochure  which  should  add  to  dairy 
farmers’  ideas  and  information  on 
pipeline  milking.  It  is  available  free 
of  charge  from  Corning  Glass  Works, 
Corning,  N.  Y. 


First-Aid  Book  —  The  first  aid 
given  to  the  human  body  in  distress 
can  often  mean  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  life  and  death.  Fundamentals 
of  initial  treatment  for  injury  and 
illness  are  of  utmost  importance.  In 
rural  areas  distant  to  doctors  and  ex¬ 
posed  to  special  strain  on  the  hu¬ 
man  physique,  an  understanding  of 
first-aid  routine  is  essential  to  the 
security  of  farm  families.  The  32- 
page  illustrated  booklet,  “The  ABC 
of  First  Aid”,  contains  much  infor¬ 
mation  and  advice  of  emergency 
utility;  it  is  valuable  to  read  and 
to  have  at  hand  for  reference.  Copies 
of  it  are  available  without  charge 
upon  request  to  The  Norwich 
Pharmacal  Co.  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


"Biggest  Eastern  Livestock  Show ” 


“Actually  the  biggest  show  of  its 
kind  ever  held  in  the  East”,  the 
Pennsylvania  Livestock  Exposition  at 
Harrisburg  last  month  quite  lived 
up  to  its  advance  billing.  One  of  its 
immediate  effects,  agricultural  lead¬ 
ers  believe,  will  be  to  raise  breeding 
standards  on  farms  throughout  the 
State.  Wheels  are  already  in  motion 
for  the  second  exposition  next  Fall. 

Comparison  of  on-foot  placings  of 
market  steers,  wethers  and  barrows 
with  their  ratings  as  dressed  car¬ 
casses  was  an  educational  feature  of 
considerable  interest.  Meat  animals 
in  the  three  divisions  were  sold  at 
auction  the  final  day.  Exhibitors  from 
29  States  and  Canada  brought  2,700 
animals,  most  of  them  breeding  beef 
cattle,  swine  and  sheep,  to  compete 
for  $75,000  in  prizes.  Many  afterward 
moved  their  animals  directly  to 


Fred  Bernhard,  17,  Mt.  Joy,  Lancas¬ 
ter  Co.,  Pa.,  showed  his  Hereford 
steer,  Maxie,  to  4-H  grand  and  open 
reserve  grand  championships  at  the 
recent  Pennsylvania  Livestock  Ex¬ 
position  in  Harrisburg. 

Timonium,  Md.,  for  showing  at  the 
Eastern  National  Exposition  the  fol¬ 
lowing  week. 

Open-class  and  junior-show  steers 
averaged  34.42  cents  a  pound,  lambs 
28.36  cents,  and  hogs  24.8  cents  in 
the  fat-stock  sale.  Top  price  of  $1.80 
for  steers  was  paid  by  Howard  John¬ 
son  Restaurants  for  the  grand  cham¬ 
pion,  a  1,075-pound  Angus  of  C.  E. 
Yoder  &  Sons,  Fruitland,  Iowa.  The 
grand  champion  wether  lamb,  123- 
pound  Hampshire  entry  of  Penn. 
State  University,  brought  85  cents  a 
pound.  The  grand  champion  barrow, 
220-pound  Poland  China  from  the  O. 
W.  Anderson  Farm,  Leland,  Ill.,  sold 
at  $1.30  a  pound. 

The  grand  champions  of  breeding 
stock  were:  Shorthorns  —  bull,  W.  C. 
Anderson  &  Son,  West  Liberty,  Iowa; 
female,  Mathers  Bros.,  Mason  City, 
Ill.;  Polled  Herefords  —  bull,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  C.  E.  Knowlton,  Bellefon- 
taine,  O.;  female,  Falkland  Farms, 
Schellsburg,  Bedford  County,  Pa.; 
Herefords  —  bull,  Portage  Farms, 


Woodville,  O.;  female,  Hull  Dobbs 
Ranch,  Ft.  Worth,  Tex.;  Angus — bull, 
Marion  Harper  &  Sons,  Staunton,  Va.; 
female,  Millarden  Farms,  Annville, 
Lebanon  County,  Pa.;  Polled  Short¬ 
horns — bull,  C.  B.  Teegardin  &  Sons, 
Ashville,  O.;  female,  John  T.  Richard¬ 
son  &  Sons,  Clayton,  Ind. 

In  breeding  sheep,  the  champion¬ 
ships  included:  Suffolk  —  ram,  Mrs. 
Ford  A.  Cooper,  Reynoldsville,  Jeffer¬ 
son  County,  Pa.;  ewe,  Stewart  Boll¬ 
ing,  Vanderpool,  Va.;  Oxford  —  ram 
and  ewe,  William  Duncan,  Lake  Villa, 
Ill.;  Cheviot  —  ram,  Mrs.  David 
McDowell,  Mercer,  Mercer  County, 
Pa.;  ewe,  M.  P.  Tait,  Orefield,  Lehigh 
County,  Pa.;  Dorset  —  ram  and  ewe, 
Penn.  State  University;  Shropshire  — 
ram,  F.  H.  Vahlsing,  Easton,  Me.; 
ewe,  Twin  Pine  Farm,  Nichols,  N.  Y.; 
Southdown  —  ram  and  ewe,  A.  T. 
Newberry,  Bland,  Va.;  Merino  —  ram 
and  ewe,  Arthur  Preston,  Bowers- 
town,  O.;  Corriedale  —  ram  and  ewe, 
Buckeye  Farms,  Rushsylvania,  O. 

Championships  in  breeding  swine 
were:  Yorkshire  —  boar,  George  C. 
Gray,  Sabina,  O.;  sow,  Pheasant  Hill 
Farm,  Lansdale,  Montgomery  County, 
Pa.;  Chester  White  —  boar  and  sow, 
George  W.  Corronx,  McComb,  0.; 
Spotted  Poland  China  —  boar  and 
sow,  C.  Warren  Lininger,  Denver, 
Lancaster  County,  Pa.;  Poland  China 
—  boar  and  sow,  0.  W.  Anderson  & 
Sons,  Leland,  Ill.;  Berkshire  —  boar, 
C.  R.  Galbreath  &  Sons,  Street,  Md.; 
sows,  Wendell  McKissick,  Slippery 
Rock,  Butler  County,  Pa. 

A  national  show  and  sale  of  the 
American  Polled  Hereford  Assn,  was 
merged  with  the  Pennsylvania  Expo¬ 
sition.  At  this  sale  A.  G.  Rolfe, 
Spring  Valley  Farm,  Poolesville,  Md., 
paid  $10,000  for  the  champion  bull 
consigned  by  C.  E.  Knowlton,  Belle- 
fontaine,  0.  Another  Knowlton  bull, 
a  reserve  champion  show  animal,  sold 
at  $5,100  to  Sheridan  Point  Farm, 
Adelina,  Md.  A  Polled  Hereford  bull 
calf  from  Penn.  State  University 
went  for  $4,000  to  Michigan  State 
University.  Nineteen  bulls  averaged 
$2,108  and  30  females  $830,  for  a 
total  of  $64,945. 

The  Knowltons  were  premier  ex¬ 
hibitors  of  Polled  Herefords.  C.  V. 
Whitney,  Old  Westbury,  N.  Y.,  took 
the  corresponding  award  in  Angus, 
and  Mathers  Bros.,  Mason  City,  Ill., 
Shorthorns. 

Cash  awards  went  to  the  following 
herdsmen  and  shepherds  for  hand¬ 
ling  animals,  for  good  “housekeep¬ 
ing”,  and  for  cooperation:  Dorothy 
Roche,  Glencoe,  Md.;  Penn.  State 
University;  Mahrapo  Farms,  Mah- 
wah,  N.  J.;  Still  House  Hollow  Farm, 
Hume,  Va.;  Roanoke  River  Ranch, 
Jackson,  N.  C.  Mathers  Bros.,  Mason 
City,  Ill.;  Tulleevin  Farm,  Franklin, 
O.;  Lawrence  L.  Davey,  Marcellus, 

N.  Y.;  Fred  Stivers  &  Son,  Sardinia, 

O. ;  Heber  Trach,  Bath,  Northampton 

County,  Pa.;  O.  W.  Anderson  &  Sons, 
Leland,  Ill.  N.  M.  Eberly 


ABSORBINE 

keeps  ’em 

on  the  job 

Old  timers  who  know  horses  and  horse 
care  are  never  without  Absorbine.  It’s 
the  recognized  antiseptic  veterinary  lini¬ 
ment  that  can  help  catch  a  spavin  before 
it  settles  .  .  .  help  clear  up  a  hardened 
condition  like  ringbone.  A  large  bottle 
costs  only  $2.50  at  any  druggist.  • 
W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  Security 

Without  Torturous  Truss  Wearing 

An  “eye-opening”  revelation  in  sensible  and 
comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection 
may  be  yours  for  the  asking,  without  cost  or 
obligation.  Simply  send  name  and  address, 
and  full  details  of  the  new  and  different  Rice 
Method  will  be  sent  you  Free.  Without  hard 
flesh  gouging  pads  or  tormenting  pressure, 
here’s  a  Support  that  has  brought  joy  and 
comfort  to  thousands — by  releasing  them 
from  Trusses  with  springs  and  straps,  that 
bind  and  cut.  Designed  to  securely  hold  a 
rupture  up  and  in  where  it  belongs  and  yet 
give  freedom  of  body  and  genuine  comfort. 
For  complete  information— -write  today! 

WILLIAM  S.  RICE,  Inc. 
Dept.  64-G,  Adams,  N.Y. 

SAVE  $10.20 
on  NORELCO 

Men’s  Electric  Speedshaver 
Regularly  retails  for  $24.95. 
Our  price  $14.75  Postpaid. 
Latest  model,  brand  new, 
fully  guaranteed.  Includes 
cord,  leather  travel  case, 
cleaning  brush.  Money  back 
guarantee.  All  orders  filled 
within  24  hours.  Send  check 
or  money  order  to: 

Send  for  Free  Catalog  —  100’s  of  Items 

BRAND  NAMES 

BOX  67,  TONAWANDA,  NEW  YORK 


EXTRA  CASH 

for  your  Grange! 
See  Page  647 


-  FACTORY  PRICES  - 

ON  THE  NATION'S  MOST  COMPLETE  LINE  OF 
WATER  BOWLS.  STALLS,  PENS,  FEED  TRUCKS. 
GIRTON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 
MILLVILLE.  PENNA. 


-  KODACHROME  PROCESSING  - 

8  mm  roll  or  35  mm  20  exp.  $1.25.  Prompt  Service. 
Write  for  mailer  and  prices.  COLOR  PIX, 
DEPT.  Y,  CPO  BOX  30,  KINGSTON.  N.  Y. 


FENCE  FUNNIES 
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Stop  Front  Drive  Wear 
in  2-Wheel  Drive 


© 

1 9S7 
WARN 


APPROVED  MODELS  FOR 
ALL  4  W.Ds.  TO  l'/2  TONS 

WARN  MFG.  CO 


Warn  Hubs  on  your  4  w.d.  will  reduce 
front  drive  wear  in  exact  proportion  to 
the  miles  you  drive  in  2  w.d.!  Watch  your 
mileage,  and  you  will  find  that  you  use  2 
w.d.  most  of  the  time.  Wfith  Wdrn  Hubs, 
the  front  drive  is  "idle”  in  2  w.d. — noth¬ 
ing  turns  but  the  wheels.  There  is  no  wear, 
no  drag,  no  front  gear  whine.  Your  4 
w.d.  has  more  pep,  speed  and  power  in 
high,  and  steers  easier. 

For  maximum  convenience,  install  Warn 
Lock-O-matics.  They  automatically  en¬ 
gage  the  front  wheels  for  4-wheel  drive, 
and  disengage  them  for  free-wheeling  2- 
wheel  drive,  as  you  shift!  Warn  Locking 
Hubs  have  easy  fingertip  controls.  With 
either  model,  you’ll  get  better,  more  eco¬ 
nomical  service  from  your  4  w.d.  See  your 
local  4  w.d.  dealer  today.  Free  literature. 

RIVERTON,  Box  6064-NY12,  SEATTLE  88,  WASH. 


"ACINE  UNP 


QUALITY 

IMPLEMENTS 
SERVICE  PARTS 


These  brand  name  implements 

•  Roderick  Lean  Tillage  Tools 

•  Vulcan  Pulverizers 

•  Harvey  Elevators  and  Hammer  Mills 

•  Pittsburgh  Deep  Feeder  and  Carry  Lift 
are  now  being  made  by  a  qual¬ 
ity  conscious  manufacturer. 
Special  alloy  steel,  heat  treated 
parts  and  cadmium  plated 
fasteners  are  all  used  where 
quality  demands  them.  When 
you’re  looking  for  quality  farm 
equipment,  look  for  these  na¬ 
tionally  known  implements. 


FARM  TOOLS  DIVISION 

PITTSBURGH  FORGINGS  CO. 

104  THORN  STREET 
CORAOPOLIS,  PENNSYLVANIA 


DRAINS  cellars,  cisterns,  wash  tubs;  W7?5 

.nmntv-rr  Ain/Mli  <t TTC  _  CDDfIVC  4  i  ■ 


IRRIGATES  -  CIRCULATES  -  SPRAYS 


Pumps  3,000  GPH :  450  GPH  80'  high;  or 
1.800  GPH  from  25'  well.  Use  %  to  %  HP 
motor.  Coupling  included  free.  1'  In¬ 
let;  %’  outlet.  Stainless  steel  shaft. 

Won’t  rust  or  clog: . $7.95 

Heavy  Duty  Ball-Bearing  Pump 
Up  to  7,500  GPH;  or  3.000  GPH 
from  25'  well.  I  Vi"  Inlet;  1'  out- 
let  $12.95.  Postpaid  If  cash  with  ordor.  Don  t  delay— 
send  for  vours  tociay!  MONEY  BACK.  GUARANTEE. 
LABAWCO  PUMPS  .  BelleMead  193.  New  Jersey 

LEFT  HANDED?  Send  for  free  list  of  articles  made 
specially  for  left  hand  use.  LEFT  HAND  PRODUCTS, 
BOX  402,  WARREN,  OHIO 


MODEL  CHANGEOVER  SALE! 


BLADE  TILTS, 

TABLE  REMAINS  LEVEL 

All  cast  iron  and  steel  construction, 
precision  ground  cast  iron  table. 
Price  includes  massive  cast  iron  and 
mitre  gauge  and  patented  motor 
drive  that  fits  any  motor.  Cross  cuts, 
rips,  bevels,  mitres,  dadoes,  cuts 
compound  angles  —  everything  ex¬ 
pected  of  saws  costing  four  times 
as  much. 

Send  check,  or  M.O.  C.O.D/s  ac¬ 
cepted  with  $1  deposit.  Act  Now  — 
while  supply  of  1957  model  lasts. 

SPECIAL  BARGAIN 
DURING  MODEL  CHANGEOVER 

We  start  soon  on  1958  models.  Dur¬ 
ing  model  changeover  you  can  have 
this  1957  model  at  a  saving  of  $15. 
Send  check  or  M.O.,  or  sent  C.O.D. 

Free  10-Day  Trial  Money-Back  Guar. 

Try  this  famous  saw  10  days.  If 
you  are  not  satisfied  that'  it  does 
the  work  of  any  tilt  arbor  saw  re¬ 
gardless  of  price  return  for  imme¬ 
diate  money  back  guarantee. 

SENT  EXPRESS  COLLECT) 

We  reserve  right  to  refund  money  If 
stock  is  exhausted 


less 

Blade 


AMERICAN  MACHINE  &  TOOL  CO. 


Royersford23,  Pa. 


HEARING  BAD? 

.  .  .  then  you'll  be 

happy  to  know  how 
we  have  improved 
the  hearing  and  re¬ 
lieved  those  miserable 
ear  noises,  caused  by 
catarrh  of  the  head, 
for  thousands  of  peo¬ 
ple  (many  past  70) 
who  have  used  our 
simple  Elmo  Palli¬ 
ative  HOME  TREAT¬ 
MENT.  This  may  be 
the  answer  to  your  _ 

prayer.  NOTHING  TO  WEAR.  Here 
are  SOME  of  the  symptoms  that  may 
likely  be  causing  your  catarrhal  deaf¬ 
ness  and  ear  noises  :  Head  feels  stopped 
up  from  mucus.  Dropping  of  mucus  in 
throat.  Hawking  and  spitting.  Mucus 
in  nose  or  throat  every  day.  Hearing 
worse  with  a  cold.  Hear  —  but  don’t 
understand  words.  Hear  better  on  clear 
days.  Worse  on  rainy  days.  Ear  noises 
like  crickets,  bells,  whistles,  clicking, 
escaping  steam  or  others.  If  your  con¬ 
dition  is  caused  by  catarrh  of  the  head, 
you,  too,  may  enjoy  wonderful  relief 
such  as  others  have  reported  during  our 
past  20  years.  WRITE  TODAY  FOR 
PROOF  OF  RELIEF  AND  30  DAY 
TRIAL  OFFER.  THE  ELMO  COMPANY 
DEPT.  8RN9  DAVENPORT.  IOWA 


Hungry  Calves , 

(Continued  from  Page  634) 
during  only  the  first  few  lactations, 
of  course,  but  rather  upon  lifetime 
performance.  While  the  Cornell  tests 
have  not  been  in  progress  long 
enough  to  give  us  any  final  informa¬ 
tion  on  longevity,  we  do  get  some 
indication  of  how  feeding  affects  life 
span  from  Swedish  and  Danish  ex¬ 
periments.  The  Danes  found  that  (1) 
the  number  of  cows  which  calved 
seven  or  more  times  and  (2)  the 
average  number  of  calvings  during  a 
cow’s  lifetime  were  greater  where 
feed  consumed  before  the  first  calv¬ 
ing  was  lesser.  Fewer  of  the  cows 
fed  a  low  level  of  feed  during  early 
life  had  to  be  culled  because  of  un¬ 
economical  production,  sterility, 
mastitis  and  other  diseases.  In  herds 
on  DHIA  test  in  the  United  States, 
17  per  cent  of  the  animals  com¬ 
plete  their  life’s  work  every  year.  Of 
these,  43  per  cent  are  removed  for 
low  production,  20  per  cent  because 
of  sterility,  and  15  per  cent  on  ac¬ 
count  of  diseased  udders.  In  a 
Swedish  experiment  in  progress  for 
about  15  years  on  identical  twins  of 
the  Swedish  Red  and  White  breed, 
11  per  cent  of  the  cows  fed  low  be¬ 
fore  first  calving  were  still  produc¬ 
ing  economically;  none  of  their  mates 
fed  high  during  early  life  were  even 
living.  The  average  length  of  pro¬ 
ductive  life  was  75  months  for  the 
“high-level”  cows  and  more  than  95 
months  for  the  “low-level”  cows.  Ap¬ 
parently  the  better  we  feed  our 
calves  and  heifers  the  shorter  their 
lives  will  be. 

No  Benefits  So  Far  from  Luxurious 
Rations 

Much  more  information  is  needed 
from  experiments  in  this  country  to 
assess  accurately  the  merits  of  dif¬ 
ferent  intensities  of  feeding  before 
safely  alternating  present  feeding, 
but  results  obtained  so  far  at  Cor¬ 
nell  indicate  that  a  high  level  of 
feeding  during  early  life  is  wasteful 
for  Holsteins  bred  at  18  months  oi 
age.  No  benefits  have  been  evident 
at  least  through  the  fourth  lactation. 
Eventually  the  experiment  will  de¬ 
termine  whether  high  or  low  rates 
of  feeding  affect  the  productive  life 
span  most  favorably. 

But,  even  though  there  is  not  truly 
enough  information  yet  to  restrict 


Healthy  Cows 

safely  the  feed  intake,  there  are  effec 
tive  ways  of  economizing  the  feed¬ 
ing  of  dairy  calves.  Feeding  350 
pounds  of  whole  milk  was  for  many 
years  considered  to  be  a  minimum, 
though  satisfactory,  amount  for  suc- 
cesssful  rearing  of  calves.  Calves  fed 
175  pounds  generally  grew  a  little 
slower  and  were  not  as  fat  and  sleek 
during  the  first  six  or  eight  weeks. 
But  they  catch  up  by  16  to  18  weeks 
if  they  are  fed  concentrates  and 
high-quality  hay.  Concentrates  fed 
to  calves  need  not  be  a  complex  and 
expensive  mixture.  In  a  recent  test, 
calves  fed  a  concentrate  containing 
only  four  major  ingredients  grew 
just  as  fast  as  others  fed  a  dry  starter 
containing  nine  main  ingredients. 

Hay  for  Calves 

Much  practical  and  scientific  con¬ 
sideration  has  been  given  recently  to 
getting  calves  on  a  dry  ration,  par¬ 
ticularly  high-roughage,  at  an  early 
age.  It  was  thought  that  inoculating 
the  rumen  of  the  young  calf  with  bac¬ 
teria  taken  from  the  rumen  of  ma¬ 
ture  cows  might  stimulate  early  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  calf’s  own  rumen 
so  that  it  could  digest  more  roughage 
early,  but  this  approach  has  not  been 
successful.  At  the  present  time,  the 
most  practical  way  to  get  calves  to 
consume  more  hay  is  to  give  it  to 
them  only  as  high-quality;  nature 
takes  care  to  provide  calves  with  the 
necessary  bacteria  to  digest  it.  High- 
quality  hay  can  be  either  first  cut¬ 
ting  made  not  later  than  the  first 
week  of  June  in  the  Northeast,  or  it 
can  be  an  immature  aftermath  for¬ 
age.  Both  must  be  preserved  with¬ 
out  leaf  loss.  This  kind  of  hay  has 
not  only  a  high  concentration  of 
nutrients,  but  it  is  also  very  pala¬ 
table.  It  does  not  have  to  be  alfalfa 
or  some  other  legume,  it  will  do  the 
job  just  as  well  if  it  is  timothy,  pro¬ 
vided  that  it  is  sufficiently  immature 
when  harvested  and  of  high  leaf  con¬ 
tent.  In  the  past,  too  much  atten¬ 
tion  has  been  given  to  the  species  of 
plant  used  for  hay  and  to  getting 
second-cut  hay  for  calves.  Not  enough 
concern  has  been  shown  for  the  ma¬ 
turity  of  the  plant.  After  five  to  six 
months  of  age,  heifers  can  grow  at 
a  rate  considered  to  be  “normal”  at 
the  present  time  on  a  ration  made 
up  entirely  of  high-quality  hay. 


Antibiotic  Approved  for 
Dairy  Rations 

It  has  been  announced  that  the 
U.  S.  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
has  cleared  usage  of  the  antibiotic, 
chlortetracycline,  for  inclusion  in  the 
concentrates  fed  daily  to  milking 
cows.  This  is  the  first  time  that  the 
agency  has  permitted  any  antibiotic 
to  be  added  to  the  regular  rations  of 
dairy  cows.  Heretofore,  it  had  been 
believed  that  traces  of  antibiotics 
would  appear  in  milk  produced  by 
cows  consuming  them.  But  during 
recent  trials  at  the  University  of 
Rhode  Island,  no  assayable  levels  of 
the  antibiotic  were  found  in  milk 
from  cows  fed  one-tenth  milligram 
per  pound  of  bodyweight  per  day. 
Even  when  test  cows,  all  of  whom 
were  “good”  producers  in  the  first 
half  of  lactations,  were  fed  five 
times  this  amount,  it  is  reported,  only 
slight  and  temporary  amounts  of 
chlortetracycline  were  found  in 
their  milk. 

According  to  the  manufacturer  of 
the  antibiotic,  feeding  of  it  to  milk¬ 
ing  cows  at  the  recommended  level 
of  one-tenth  milligram  per  day  per 
pound  of  the  animal’s  body  weight 
will  reduce  losses  from  foot  rot,  from 
bacterial  diarrhea  (scours),  and  from 
respiratory  infections  such  as  ship¬ 
ping  fever  and  rhinotracheitis. 
Company  and  university  researchers 
report  additionally  that  inclusion  of 
the  antibiotic  in  cows’  rations  in¬ 
creases  their  milk  production;  more 


research  is  needed,  however,  it  is 
said,  before  this  can  be  substantiated. 
If  the  feed  formulators  interested  in 
the  antibiotic  as  a  dairy  supplement 
incorporate  200  grams  of  it  in  a  ton 
of  special  feed,  then  a  1,000-pound 
cow  would  receive  a  pound  a  day  of 
the  feed  to  consume  the  proper 
amount.  Chlortetracycline,  which  is 
aureomycin  commercially,  had  been 
cleared  previously  by  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  for  inclusion  in 
the  feeds  of  swine,  cattle  and  poultry 
as  being  effective  and  safe  for  growth 
promotion  and  for  control  or  preven¬ 
tion  of  certain  diseases. 


( Answers  to  Questions  on  Page  639) 

1.  Herod  —  Matt.  2:1 

2.  Caesar  Augustus  —  Luke  2:1 

3.  Wise  men  —  Matt.  2:1,2 

4.  The  angel  (of  the  Lord)  — 

Luke  2:11 

5.  The  Shepherds  —  Luke  2:8 

6.  “And  this  shall  be  a  sign  unto 

you;  Ye  shall  find  the  babe  wrap¬ 
ped  in  swaddling  clothes,  lying 
in  a  manger.”  —  Luke  2:12 

7.  Gold,  frankincense  and  myrrh  — • 

Matt.  2:11 

8.  “Mary  kept  all  these  things  and 
pondered  them  in  her  heart.”  — 

Luke  2:19 

9.  Simeon  —  Luke  2:25 

10.  Anna  —  Luke  2:36-38 
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How  Fast  Is  "Fast”  Milking? 


In  a  recent  report  on  their  studies 
of  fast  milking,  L.  H.  Schultz  and 
W.  E.  Stewart  of  the  N.  Y.  State 
College  of  Agriculture  write  that 
“Evidence  is  accumulating  that  the 
sphincter  muscle  in  the  end  of  the 
teat  is  the  main  factor  influencing 
milking  speed.”  Because  its  tension 
varies  with  individual  cows  and  with 
families,  they  infer,  attention  could 
be  profitably  given  to  this  muscle  — 
and  to  rapidity  of  milking — when  se¬ 
lecting  animals  for  mating.  The  abili¬ 
ty  to  milk  out  rapidly  could  be  bred 
into  a  herd. 

Assuming  that  rapid  milking  saves 
time  and  results  in  less  udder  injury 
than  so-called  meander  milking, 
Profs.  Schultz  and  Stewart  used  a 
standard  milking  procedure  to  find 
out  how  rapid  “rapid”  could  be.  They 
first  cleaned  the  udder  and  massaged 
it  with  a- soft  cloth  dipped  in  warm 
chlorine  solution.  Then  they  checked 
each  quarter  for  mastitis  with  a  strip 
cup.  They  applied  the  machine  as 
soon  as  let-down  occurred — from  one 
to  two  minutes  after  the  start  of 
massaging,  and,  when  milk  flow  stop¬ 
ped,  they  machine  stripped  by  pull¬ 
ing  down  the  teat  cups  with  one  hand 
and  massaging  downward  with  the 
other.  When  milk  flow  ceased  com¬ 
pletely  they  removed  the  machine. 
A  stop  watch  was  used  to  record 
time,  and  milk  weights  were  observed 
every  15  seconds.  They  did  no  hand 
stripping. 

In  their  experiment  they  found 
that  it  took  an  average  of  three 
minutes  and  33  seconds  to  milk  cows 
out  by  machine;  of  this,  37  seconds 
was  for  machine  stripping.  The  range 
among  286  cows  was  from  one 
minute  and  15  seconds  for  the  fastest 
cow  to  11  minutes  and  40  seconds  for 
the  slowest.  Production  per  milking 
averaged  13.5  pounds.  At  mid¬ 
lactation,  33  per  cent  of  the  test  cows 
milked  out  in  less  than  three  minutes, 
38  per  cent  took  three  to  four 
minutes,  18  per  cent  required  four 


to  five  minutes,  and  nine  per  cent 
needed  more  than  five  minutes.  No 
difference  between  breeds  was 
noted. 

To  find  out  how  milking  time 
changes  during  the  course  of  a  lac¬ 
tation,  the  researchers  checked  98 
cows  some  50,  150  and  250  days  after 
freshening.  In  early  lactation,  the 
cows  took  an  average  of  four  minutes 
and  28  seconds  to  milk  out,  in  middle 
three  minutes  and  25  seconds,  and  in 
late  lactation  only  two  minutes  and 
49  seconds.  Production  per  milking 
was  18.9  pounds  early,  13.2  pounds 
middle  and  8.4  pounds  late.  Milking 
time  was  thus  found  to  decrease  by 
about  a  minute  every  three  months  of 
a  lactation’s  progression. 

Although  Profs.  Schultz  and 
Stewart  believe  it  unwise  for  a  dairy¬ 
man  to  use  vacuum  and  pulsation 
rates  different  than  those  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  manufacturer  of  his 
milking  machine,  they  did.  On  some 
slow-milking  cows  they  tried  vac¬ 
uums  of  10,  12.5  and  15  inches;  pul¬ 
sation  rates  were  20,  50  and  80  per 
minute.  The  higher  vacuum,  they 
found,  was  responsible  for  the  speed¬ 
iest  milking,  but  increasing  the  pul¬ 
sation  rates  was  not  very  instrumen¬ 
tal.  There  was  virtually  no  acceler¬ 
ation  in  milking  when  the  rate  was 
increased  from  50  to  80  pulsations 
per  minute.  The  dairy  scientists  point 
out,  however,  that  milking  speed 
should  not  be  the  sole  criteria  in 
evaluating  a  milking  machine.  The 
condition  in  which  it  leaves  teats  and 
udders  is  very  important.  Moreover, 
they  imply,  cows  are  often  slow- 
milking  more  because  of  slow-moving 
dairymen  than  because  of  faults  in 
their  own  heredity.  “Only  after  it  is 
certain  that  an  optimum  milking  pro¬ 
cedure  is  followed  and  that  the  ma¬ 
chine  is  in  good  working  condition”, 
they  conclude,  “can  slow  milking  be 
blamed  on  the  cow.”  Once  it  can  be, 
they  suggest,  then  it  is  time  to  turn 
to  breeding  for  acceleration  of  the 
milking  time  a  dairy  herd  requires. 


Southeast  Mass.  Sheep 
Show 

Southeastern  Massachusetts  Sheep 
Breeders  Assn.’s  show  and  sale  at 
East  Bridgewater  recently  were  the 
largest  in  their  four-year  history.  In 
10  breeds,  100  exhibitors  showed  300 
animals  before  Judges  Blaine  Hawkes 
and  Byron  Colby.  In  the  sale  of  mar¬ 
ket  lambs,  76  cents  was  the  high  bid 
per  pound;  the  average  was  about  26 
cents.  Champion  animals  were  shown 
as  follows:  Dorsets  —  ram,  ewe  and 
flock,  Richard  Salve,  Seekonk;  Shrop- 
shires  —  ram  and  flock,  Norfolk  Co. 
Ag.  School,  Walpole;  ewe,  John 
Gaitley,  Stoughton;  Southdowns  — 
ram,  Diana  Milbery,  Pembroke;  ewe 
and  flock,  David  Gates,  Middleboro; 
Columbias  —  ram  and  ewe,  Mary 
Mullen,  Hanson;  flock,  George  Mullen, 
Hanson;  Montadales  —  ram,  G.  C. 
Wilkins,  No.  Attleboro;  ewe,  Patricia 
Tyra,  Edgartown;  flock,  Grazing 
Fields,  Buzzards  Bay;  Suffolks  —  ram, 
Robert  Rhodes,  Mendon;  ewe,  Paul 


folk  Co.,  Mass.,  showed  the  champion 
yearling  Shropshire  ewe  at  the 
recent  Southeastern  Massachusetts 
Sheep  Breeders  Assn.  Shoiv  and  Sale. 


McAlinden,  Plymouth;  flock,  Daniel 
McAlinden,  Plympton;  Hampshires — 
ram,  Ellen  Southard,  Duxbury;  ewe, 
Robert  Thomas,  Stoughton;  flock,  A. 
W.  Thomas,  Stoughton;  other  pure- 
bi’eds  —  ram,  Donna  Whiting,  E. 
Bridgewater;  ewe  and  flock,  Wilhel- 
mine  Dennis,  Egypt;  grade  ewes  — 
Charles  Gately,  Whitman;  champion 
fat  lamb  —  Pat  Vasal,  Middleboro. 
Leonard  Gately,  Whitman,  and 
George  M.  Mullen,  Hanson,  were  co- 
chairmen  of  this  successful  Massa¬ 
chusetts  sheep  show  and  sale. 


Third  Lancaster  Feeder- 
Caff  Sale  Averages 
$24.91 

The  third  annual  Lancaster  Feed¬ 
er  Calf  Sale  held  early  last  month 
at  Union  Stock  Yards,  Lancaster,  Pa., 
was,  according  to  Chairman  James 
C.  Dunlap,  a  “success  by  all  stand¬ 
ards.”  In  all,  303  young  Pennsylvania 
and  Maryland  cattle  sold  for  an  aver¬ 
age  price  of  $24.91  per  hundred¬ 
weight;  the  average  weight  per  head 
was  498  pounds.  At  last  year’s  event, 
the  average  selling  price  was  $22. 
The  Fancy  steers  and  heifers  sold  as 
individuals  at  this  year’s  sale  aver¬ 
aged  $33.23,  $2.55  above  1956.  One 
Angus  steer  brought  $63  per  hun¬ 
dredweight.  Choice  steers  were  sold 
at  an  average  of  $27.33,  more  than 
$2.25  above  a  year  ago. 

The  annual  sale  is  open  to  entries 
from  the  entire  Eastern  Seaboard. 
Claimed  to  “answer  the  marketing 
problems”  of  many  of  the  region’s 
beef  cattle  breeders,  the  event  at  the 
Lancaster  market,  the  largest  in  the 
East,  enables  them  to  meet  with 
feeders  under  almost  ideal  market¬ 
ing  conditions. 


IT  PAYS  to  Keep 
f  Water  from  Freezing  ! 


m 


LINE-0-HEAT 

World's  largest-selling  heat  tape  to  keep  pipes,  pumps,  etc., 
from  freezing.  Easy  to  install,  safe,  dependable,  inexpensive. 
9  sizes  from  y  to  80'.  From  $2.45  for  120-volt  senrice. 
Also  40',  80',  120',  160'  lengths  for  laying  cage  waterers, 
soil  warming,  snow  removal,  etc.,  with  y  extension  cord 
for  connecting  to  240-volt  service.  From  $9.90.  Adjustable 
thermostat  cuts  operating  cost,  makes  use  automatic.  $6.95. 
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WRITE  FOR  FREE 
LITERATURE 


AUTOMATIC  POULTRY 
WATER  WARMER 

Flocks  have  averaged  12  more  eggs 
per  hen  when  water  was  kept  at 
50°  with  U/L  and  C.S.A.  ap¬ 
proved  warmer.  Costs  less  than  an 
egg  a  day  to  use.  $6.45. 


FLOATING  STOCK 
TANK  DE  ICER 

Safely  places  500  watts  of  heat  just 
below  surface  to  keep  water  open 
in  sub-zero  weather.  Thermostat  con¬ 
trol.  $10.95.  Without  float,  warmer 
automatically  will  keep  10  gal.  of 
water  at  about  50°  in  room  at  0°. 
$9.95. 


R  POULTRY  TROUGH  WARMER 

Keep  water  in  shallow  trough  open 

a..\  at  10°.  Made  of  Line-0- Heat  in 
Vgt  rust-resistant  wire  coil.  Safe,  easy 
£.•;  to  use:  lay  in  trough,  plug  in.  For 
<?/  4'-6'  trough,  $4.45;  8'-10'  trough. 
55.95. 


AUTOMATIC  POULTRY 
WATERING  FOUNTAIN 

Highest  quality  brass  fountain  has  [ 
provision  for  no-freeze  protection 
to  0°.  Fountain  with  guard,  $6.95.1 
Heater,  $4.95.  Both,  $11.20. 


THE  SMITH- GAT E S C0B,>- 


FARMINGTON,  CONN. 


HAVE  IT,  ORDER  DIRECT 


Here  Is  THE  Gift 

FOR  A  GUNNER-GIVE  HIM  A 

HOPPE’S  GUN  GLEANING  PACK 


complete  with  every 
Hoppe  preparation 
needed  for  the 
cleaning,  care  and 
protection  of  his 
guns.  He’ll  welcome 
and  prize  this 
thoughtful  gift.  Gun 
dealers  sell  it  or, 
if  out,  send  us  $1.00 
plus  25^  for  postage. 

FRANK  A.  HOPP.,  INC. 

2332  North  8th  St., 

Philadelphia  33,  Pa. 


'EM  MILKlM 


feRU|SED 


teats. 


VETERINARY 

PRODUCTS 

DIRECT  to  YOU 


All  the  latest  effective  treatments 
employed  by  leading  veterinarians 
and  herdsmen.  Discounts  available 
on  quantity  shipments. 

Write  today  for  your  FREE 
Veterinary  Catalog. 


ANCHOR  SERUM  CO. 

of  NEW  JERSEY,  INC. 

P.  O.  Box  464-A  CAMDEN  1 ,  N.  J. 


53^-^  STRAWBERRIES 


Allen’s  1958  Berry  Book  tells 
best  varieties  for  home  and 
market,  and  how  to  grow  them. 
Free  cow.  Write  today. 

W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 
72  West  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


10.000  GALLONS 
BATTLESHIP  GRAY 
Exterior  Paint,  suitable  tor  metal  or  wood,  perfect 
eonditien,  packed  in  five-gallon  steal  eans.  Cancella¬ 
tion  on  large  Marine  order.  Prlea  S6.00  par  5  gal.  ean. 
Cheek  with  order.  F.O.B.  RAHWAY.  NEW  JERSEY. 
COMMERCIAL  CHEMICAL  CO..  RAHWAY.  N  J. 


HELP  WANTED 

Woman  with  car  to  sell  subscriptons  to 
The  Rural  New  Yorker  on  liberal  com¬ 
mission  basis.  Full  or  part  time.  Experi¬ 
ence  helpful,  but  not  necessary.  Some 
territory  open  in  New  York,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  New  England.  For  further 
details,  write  Circulation  Manager,  The 
Rural  Mew  Yorker,  333  West  30th  St., 
New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


This 


action 

keeps  teat  OPEN 

.speeds  HEALING 

Dr.  Naylor  Dilators  promote 
natural  milking  and  normal 
healing  because  they  ACT  TWO  WAYS: 

1.  ACT  MECHANICALLY  —  keeps 
end  of  teat  open  to  maintain  free  milk 
flow.  Stays  in  large  or  small  teats. 

2.  ACT  MEDICALLY — Sulfathiazole 
in  the  Dilator  is  released  in  the  teat 
for  prolonged  antiseptic  action— directly 

at  site  of  trouble. 

At  drug  and  farm  stores 
or  wri  te  : 

H.W.  NAYLOR  CO. 

Morris  7,  N.Y. 
Large  pkg.  (45)  $1.00 
"^AlORs  Trial  pkg.  (16)  50^ 


Dr.  Not] tors 

MEVfCA  TEP 

Teat  Pifators 


BROWER  WhMumd 

"  ““  FEED  MIXER 


•  SAVES  UP  TO  $16  A  TON  ON  FEED! 

•  WORLD’S  LARGEST 
SELLING  MIXER  ...  5  SIZES 

30  DAY  TRIAL  . . .  EASY  TERMS 
Write  for  FREE  CATALOG 


BROWER  MFC.  CO..  Box  3103.  Quincy.  III. 


SOLVE  THE  GIFT  PROBLEM! 

Let  us  mail  him  a  genuine  Arkansas  Hickory  Cane. 
Carefully  selected,  fancy  burnt  finish,  lacquered. 

Initials  Imprinted.  Only  $2.00.  Postage  Paid. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  K.  OGLE  COMPANY. 
4129  BROADWAY,  KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI 


SEND  A  FRIEND  A  TRIAL  SUBSCRIPTION 
TO  THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


9  months 


for  25c 


Friend  ’  s  Name 


R.  F.  D . Box  . Street  . 

Post  Office . State . 

Your  Name  . 

Address . .  . . 

(We  will  send  a  gift  card  bearing  your  name.) 
THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER,  NEW  YORK  1,  N.  Y. 


December  7,  1957 
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meet  YOUR 

own  market 


needs  PROFITWISE! 

Whatever  your  market  requirements,  you  need 
egg  production  to  operate  at  a  profit.  That’s 
what  you  get  with  Hall  Brothers  Chicks. 
Nearly  fifty  years  of  scientific  breeding  for 
higher  production  is  behind  every  chick. 


Hal!  Brothers 
STRAIN  CROSS 
WHITE  LEGHORNS 


Naturally  you  want  the  best  White  Leghorns 
and  Hall  Brothers  have  the  answer  in  this 
newly  developed  high  production  strain  cross. 
These  healthy,  disease  resistant  chicks  reach 
maturity  early  and  keep  up  a  bigger  than 
average  production  on  a  lower  than  average 
feed-egg  ratio.  Quiet,  even-tempered  birds 
particularly  suited  to  cage  production. 


Hall  Brothers 

SEX-UNKED 

PULLETS 


Since  Hall  Brothers  first  introduced  this  bird 
commercially  in  1931,  there  have  been  many 
imitations,  but  there  is  only  one  original 
which  has  been  constantly  improved  for  over 
25  years.  For  quantities  of  big  brown  eggs, 
produced  by  strong,  healthy  birds,  on  a  low 
feed  conversion.  They  are  the  “standby”  for 
commercial  brown  egg  production.  Consist¬ 
ently  high  rank  in  egg  laying  tests  over  the 
years  have  proved  their  profit  production 
capabilities. 


Hall  Brothers 


SILVER 

HALLCROSS 


Another  popular  Hall  Brothers  specialty!  This 
dual  market  bird  is  a  prolific  producer  of  large, 
high  quality  eggs,  then  dresses  off  for  choice 
meat  that  comes  up  to  fancy  market  demands. 
.Hybrid  vigor,  early  maturity  and  consistent 
production  have  made  this  well-known  Hall- 
cross  a  popular  favorite  for  dual  profits. 

ORDER  YOUR 

HALL  BROTHERS  CHICKS  TODAY! 

...  or  send  for  full  color  folder  showing  all  the  fa¬ 
mous  Hall  Bros.  Breeds  and  Crossbreeds.  It’s  FREE / 


HALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY,  INC. 

Box  60  WALLINGFORD,  CONN. 


I 


[ILL  POWER  FAILURE 


^  yff  ,  with  your 
'  ^  x  TRACTOR  I 


Protect  your  farm  and  family  against  power 
ailure  NOW  with  a  Tractor-Driven  Gener¬ 
ator.  No  extra  engine  to  buy.  Operates 
From  tractor  or  gas  engine.  Supplies  power 
for  lights,  heating  system,  water  pump, 
milker,  brooder,  milk  cooler,  etc. 

LOWEST  IN  COST  20  YEAR  WARRANTY 


^ Power 

newton,  IOWA 


EXTRA  CASH 

for  Christmas! 
See  Page  647 


IULTRY  RAISERS:  Bargain  rates  for  America’s 
ding  poultry  magazine.  48  months  only  $1.00.  Trial 
er  9  months  25c.  Every  issue  packed  with  „r®,3,.nB 
Ips.  Problems  answered.  Subscribe  TODAY! 
IULTRY  TRIBUNE,  Dept.  C28,  Mount  Morris,  III. 


"Our  New  Chicken  House 
A  Constant  Joy ” 


Fifteen  years  ago  we  remodelled 
part  of  an  old  barn  for  400  layers 
and  went  into  the  chicken  business. 
But  because  the  barn  stood  on  solid 
ledge,  it  meant  carrying  water  from 
a  hydrant  40  feet  away  during  freez¬ 
ing  weather.  The  Winter  before  last 
we  averaged  30  pails  of  water  a  day. 
The  Summer  before,  we  lost  10  per 
cent  of  our  ranged  pullets  to  foxes, 
coons,  skunks,  ’possums,  owls  and 
hawks.  It  seemed  time  to  either  get 
out  of  the  chicken  business  or  try 
things  a  different  way. 

We  decided  that,  if  we  built  a  new 
chicken  house,  we  could  use  the  pens 
in  the  barn  to  gi’ow  pullets  in  con¬ 
finement.  Our  local  bank  agreed  to 
give  us  a  10-year  mortgage,  and  my 
brother  contracted  to  build  a  laying 
house  for  800  birds.  It  was  planned 
to  have  two  24x24-foot  pens,  and  a 
12xl2-foot  feed  room  on  each  of  two 
floors.  We  wanted  a  building  warm 
in  Winter,  cool  in  Summer,  rat-proof, 
with  year-round  running  water,  and 
with  as  many  labor-saving  features 
as  economically  possible.  Represen¬ 
tatives  of  a  feed  company  helped  us 
decide  that  the  Connecticut-type 
house  could  best  be  adapted  to  our 
needs. 

April  was  cold  a  year  ago  and  we 
had  to  wait  for  the  ground  to  thaw 
before  the  batter  boards  could  be  set 
up.  Because  of  the  ledge  and  other 
stones,  it  was  not  advisable  to  dig 
the  footing  by  machinery.  “There 
won’t  be  much  digging”,  we  said; 
“its  solid  rock  a  couple  of  inches 
down.”  But  halfway  across  the  build¬ 
ing-to-be,  the  ledge  dropped  out  of 
sight  and  we  had  to  dig  the  full  40 
inches!  Then  it  snowed  some  more 
and  the  footings  were  filled  level. 
When  it  melted,  we  had  to  bail  out 
hundreds  of  pails  of  water.  After  it 
dried  out  enough  to  pour  the  foot¬ 
ings,  the  men  were  soon  able  to  lay 
the  10-inch  cement  blocks  for  the 
foundation.  After  that,  blocks  were 
built  up  one  story,  and  then  eight- 
inch  cinder  blocks  were  used  for  the 
top.  The  roof  is  the  shed  type,  seven 
feet  high  at  the  front  of  the  second 
floor  and  dropping  down  to  five  and 
a  half  at  the  rear.  The  ceiling  was 
insulated  with  three-inch  batts  cov¬ 
ered  with  sheet  rock. 


The  front  of  the  building  is  of 
novelty  siding.  This  made  it  easy  to 
install  the  five  windows  across  the 
south  side  Of  each  pen.  A  short 
cable  runs  from  the  top  of  the  sash 
through  a  pulley  at  the  top  of  the 
window  frame;  the  ends  are  looped 
around  nails  along  the  sides  for  ad¬ 
justing.  We  used  slot-type  ventila¬ 
tion,  i.  e.,  slots  under  the  windows 
along  the  front  with  ventilating 
boards  above.  Two  windows  over  each 
roost  and  two  small  ones  in  the  back 
of  each  pen  provided  both  extra  air 
in  Summer  and  year-round  ease  in 
cleaning  the  pens.  The  wooden 
second  floor  slopes  four  inches  to¬ 
ward  the  back  to  aid  in  air  circula¬ 
tion.  The  first  floor  was  leveled  with 
gravel  fill;  then  three  inches  of  con¬ 
crete  were  poured  after  drains  were 
installed.  The  foundations  are  lined 
with  vapor  barrier  paper  and  ex¬ 
pansion  joint  material. 

When  we  buy  mash  in  two-ton 
lots,  we  save  the  price  of  the  bags 
plus  $4.00  per  ton  on  mash.  So,  two 
plywood  bins  were  built  side  by  side 
in  the  center  front  of  the  second 
floor.  Each  is  six  feet  square  and  is 
supposed  to  hold  six  tons.  Pipes  run 
up  the  south  side  of  the  building  in¬ 
to  the  bins  for  filling.  A  burlap 
panel  near  the  roof  of  each  bin  al¬ 
lows  air  circulation.  Removable 
panels  in  the  front  allow  us  to  scoop 
out  feed  for  the  second  floor;  for  the 
first  floor  it  is  drawn  off  by  chute 
below.  The  jog  made  by  the  feed 


rooms  makes  a  nice  darkened  nest¬ 
ing  area  in  the  pens.  The  roosts  run 
along  the  outside  side  walls.  Win¬ 
dow  openings  are  screened  with  one- 
inch  wire  mesh.  A  four-foot  trough 
waterer  was  used  for  each  pen. 
Three  75-watt  lamps  with  built-in  re¬ 
flectors  were  installed,  and  there  are 
four  10-square  hole  nests  for  each 
200  layers. 

We  had  an  artesian  well  drilled 
close  to  the  building.  The  driller  said, 
“Oh,  oh,  white  granite;  this  looks 
bad.”  He  was  right:  he  had  to  go 
down  260  feet  to  get  three  and  a 
half  gallons  per  minute.  We  bought 
a  submersible-type  pump  and  in¬ 
stalled  it  240  feet  down  in  the  well 
casing.  Where  the  ledge  dropped 
away  under  the  stairs,  the  men  were 
able  to  dig  a  pit  large  enough  to 
hold  a  40-gallon  tank. 

Last  Winter,  water  froze  when  the 
temperature  dropped  below  10  de¬ 
grees,  so  we  had  to  drain  the  pipes 
a  few  nights.  On  below-zero  nights 
we  dropped  a  light  bulb  into  the 
tank  pit  just  to  be  sure  that  it 
would  not  freeze.  The  roosts  seemed 
to  get  more  di'afts  along  the  sides 
than  they  probably  would  if  they 
ran  in  the  usual  way  along  the  back 
walls.  My  brother  says  if  he  had 
those  windows  to  hang  again,  he 
would  use  weights.  We  swear  when 
they  stick  in  damp  weather  that  we 
should  have  put  in  metal-framed 
sash.  We  had  one  tiny  field  mouse 
in  the  feed  rooms  for  a  while  last 
Fall  but,  after  the  tank  pit  was  in¬ 
sulated,  we  never  saw  him  again. 

We  have  used  the  new  building 
over  a  year  now  and  it  is  a  constant 
joy.  We  appreciate  it  more  every 
day  we  work  in  it. 


Connecticut  R.  R.  Lockwood 


wood,  Georgetown,  Fairfield  Co.,  Conn.,  was  made  with  a  novelty  siding 
front  to  facilitate  installation  of  movable  window  sash. 


PASTORAL  PARSON 


While  on  vacation  in  the  Catskills 
this  past  Summer,  the  Parson  drove 
over  to  look  at  the  old  house,  the  one 
that  he  had  held  some  hope  of  pur¬ 
chasing  for  aging  rural  people.  The 
house  was  now  occupied,  and  it  show¬ 
ed  the  results  of  much  restoration 
labor.  A  thriving  garden  and  a  small 
herd  of  cattle  gave  the  place  a  cheer¬ 
ful  aspect.  So,  that  was  the  end  of 
that,  as  far  as  the  Parson  was  con¬ 
cerned. 

But,  oddly  enough,  the  tide  of  mail 
that  came  to  the  Parson’s  desk  on  the 
pi-oblems  of  aging  did  not  slacken. 
Since  first  he  wrote  about  that  old 
house,  many  minds  have  apparently 
been  concerned  with  the  situation, 
each  one  pursuing  what  now  seems  to 
be  an  individual  crusade  unaware 
that  others  were  woi'king  along  the 
same  lines. 

One  plan  comes  from  Mrs.  Ruth  R. 
White,  wife  of  an  old-time  college 
friend  of  the  Parson’s.  Mrs.  White 
has  set  up  a  craft  village  in  Vernon 
Valley,  N.  J.  Further  plans  call  for 
building  separate  cottages  or  combi¬ 
nation  units  with  complete  house¬ 
keeping  facilities.  Rentals  are  to  take 
the  income  level  of  retired  people 
into  account.  Participation  in  craft 


work  is  expected.  In  addition,  gar¬ 
dening  and  other  activities  will  be 
available.  There  is,  of  course,  much 
more  to  the  plan. 

Another  is  the  Taylor  Plan  accord¬ 
ing  to  which  two-  or  three-room  cot¬ 
tages  with  all  conveniences  would 
be  sold  to  old  couples.  After  payment 
of  the  required  cash,  the  remainder 
of  the  cottage’s  cost  would  be  made 
up  from  the  $20-per-month  contribu¬ 
tion.  The  plan  is  predicated  on  the 
thought  that  each  retired  couple 
would  have  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$12,000  available  to  assure  a  good 
living.  Members  would  be  welcome  to 
work  on  the  farm  or  in  other  pro¬ 
jects  which  they  might  choose.  Pro¬ 
duce  of  the  farm  would  be  sold  to 
members  as  inexpensively  as  possi¬ 
ble.  The  Taylor  Plan  sets  up  means 
for  full  civic  participation  in  the 
government  of  the  “village”  and  also 
for  such  recreational  facilities  as  the 
members  might  wish. 

Both  plans  are  excellent.  Both 
recognize  the  fact  that  the  aging 
citizens  should  not  be  asked  to  move 
too  far  from  the  home.  Indeed,  the 
Taylor  Plan  envisions  many  units,  or 
“villages”,  in  each  State. 

Now,  as  these  plans  continue  to 
come  to  his  desk,  the  Parson  won¬ 
ders  why  it  is  that,  when  someone 
develops  an  idea,  he  finds  that  many 
others,  with  whom  he  has  had  no 


contact  whatsoever,  have  been  work¬ 
ing  on  the  same  thought.  History  is 
replete  with  instances  of  inventions 
made  almost  simultaneously  by 
people  each  ignorant  of  the  other. 
“Necessity  is  the  mother  of  inven¬ 
tion.”  But  actual  necessity  is  not  al¬ 
ways  present.  A  good  friend  of  the 
Parson’s  explains  it  thus:  “Out  of 
The  Great  Intelligence,  man  receives 
the  impulses  of  invention  as  his  mind 
has  been  conditioned  to  x’eceive 
them.”  If  this  is  so,  then  man  has 
always  been  a  great  deal  nearer  to 
The  Creator  than  he  has  even  dared 
to  think.  Rev.  Andrew  A.  Burkhardt 


Useful  Poultry  Books 

Turkey  Management, 

Martin  and  Marsden . $7.00 

Poultry  Handbook  of  Health  and 

Management,  (an  encyclopedia) 

Rudolph  Seiden  .  6.95 

Successful  Poultry  Management, 
Morley  A.  Jull .  6.25 

Poultry  Production, 

Leslie  E.  Card .  5.00 

Commercial  Poultry  Farming, 

Prof.  T.  B.  Charles  and  H.  D. 

Stuart  .  4.50 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 
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Barred  Crosses  for  Broilers 

What  do  you  think  of  the  barred- 
cross  birds  we  raise  here  in  Sullivan 
County  for  broilers?  How  long 
should  we  keep  them  before  mar¬ 
keting?  w.  K. 

Accurate  information  on  the 
growth  records  of  just  barred-cross 
pullets  is  not  readily  available,  but 
the  USDA  has  made  an  interesting 
study  of  growth  by  heavy-breed 
chickens  in  general,  with  the  idea  of 
determining  the  weights  at  which  it 
is  most  profitable  to  dispose  of  them 
for  meat  purposes. 

If  chickens  are  sold  at  an  average 
weight  of  3.5  pounds,  regardless  of 
sex,  the  net  return  per  hundred 
birds  on  a  25-cent  market  is  estimated 
at  $15.62.  This  is  after  deducting  the 
cost  of  the  chick,  fuel,  medicine  and 
feed.  If  kept  to  a  weight  of  4.5 
pounds,  the  return  would  be  $11.85. 
The  records  suggest  that  one  should 
not  keep  birds  to  heavy  weights  when 
the  price  is  25  cents  a  pound.  At  30 
cents  a  pound — not  too  realistic  a 
figure  these  days —  the  net  return, 
selling  the  birds  at  3.5  pounds  would 
be  $33.12;  at  4.5  pounds  it  would  be 
$34.35.  As  the  price  per  pound  in¬ 
creases,  one  profits  more  by  keeping 
the  chickens  a  longer  period  of  time. 

There  are  few  problems  in  rearing 
barred-cross  birds  that  do  not  apply 
to  other  chickens.  Pin  feathers  may, 
of  course,  require  special  attention. 
The  question  really  comes  down  to 
when  one  should  dispose  of  the  birds 
to  make  the  greatest  profit.  If  you 
raise  the  birds  to  only  3.5  pounds, 
you  can  sell  off  about  four  different 
lots  a  year.  If  you  carry  them  to  a 
weight  of  4.5  pounds,  you  would  not 
be  able  to  grow  so  many  out  in  the 
course  of  a  year’s  time.  As  a  result, 
you  would  probably  not  net  as  much 
profit. 


Reds  Shake  Their  Heads 

My  Rhode  Island  Red  chickens  get 
the  best  of  care  along  with  good 
scratch,  mash,  grit,  oyster  shell  and 
plenty  of  water,  light  and  air.  They 
sing  and  they  look  fine.  But  they  are 
always  shaking  their  heads,  and  their 
rate  of  production  is  only  about  30 
per  cent.  Can  you  tell  me  what  is 
wi'ong?  h.  s.  D. 

Some  strains  of  heavy  breed 
chickens,  particularly  among  Rhode 
Island  Reds,  show  a  decided  tendency 
to  shake  their  heads  at  times.  It  is 
not  an  indication  of  any  disease,  and 
I  do  not  believe  it  has  anything  to  do 


with  the  fact  that  you  are  getting 
only  about  30  per  cent  rate  of  lay. 
A  somewhat  similar  condition  may 
be  observed  when  birds  have  a 
slight  cold,  but  then  it  is  usually  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  discharge  from  the 
nostrils  or  by  sneezing  and  coughing. 
If  you  have  not  seen  any  of  these 
symptoms,  I  would  say  that  your 
birds  have  an  heredity  affliction  for 
which  there  is  no  remedy. 


Pullorum  and  Production 

The  third  day  after  I  obtained  my 
chicks  from  a  local  hatchery,  they 
began  to  die.  Soon  I  had  lost  half  of 
the  thousand.  The  diagnostic  labora¬ 
tory  said  it  was  pullorum  disease.  My 
hatchery  man  said  I  didn’t  owe  him 
a  thing,  and  he  offered  to  provide 
new  chicks.  The  thing  I  wonder 
about,  though,  is  whether  or  not  the 
chicks  that  lived  but  were  exposed 
to  pullorum  will  be  all  right  as  lay¬ 
ers.  They  are  a  little  uneven  in 
growth,  but  generally  they  look 
pretty  good.  a.  b.  s. 

The  fact  that  your  chicks  may  have 
had  pullorum  disease  will  not  have 
any  serious  effect  upon  their  egg  pro¬ 
duction  ability.  Of  course,  you  will 
have  disease  carriers  in  the  flock,  but 
they  will  not  cause  trouble  unless 
you  intend  to  use  the  eggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing  purposes.  If  that  should  be  the 
case,  you  would  then  want  to  have 
the  flock  tested  for  pullorum  disease 
and  have  all  the  carrier  birds  re¬ 
moved. 


Can  Pekins  and  Muscovies 
Be  Mated? 

Are  the  eggs  of  a  White  Pekin 
duck  fertile  if  she  is  crossed  with  a 
part  White  Pekin  and  Muscovy  male? 
How  long  would  the  females’  eggs  be 
fertile  after  she  is  separated  from 
the  drake?  w.  h. 

I  am  somewhat  doubtful  if  a  male 
from  a  cross  of  a  White  Pekin  and 
Muscovy  will  cause  fertile  eggs  to  be 
produced  by  a  Pekin  female  to  whom 
it  is  mated,  or  by  any  other  duck. 
Following  the  removal  of  a  male,  one 
can  ordinarily  anticipate  that  eggs 
will  be  fertile  for  about  two  weeks. 


Sister  Goose  x  Brother 
Gander 

Will  you  tell  me  if  the  eggs  from 
our  goose  are  fertile?  Her  mate  is 
her  hatch-mate  brother.  f.  s.  h. 

The  relationship  of  goose  and 
gander  should  have  no  particular 
beai'ing  on  the  fertility  of  the  eggs 
for  at  least  one  generation.  Continu¬ 
ous  inbreeding  for  several  genera¬ 
tions  might  give  rise  to  infertility, 
but  you  should  not  expect  any 
trouble  in  the  first  generation. 


There  Are  Ways  and 
Means  with  Egg  Prices 

One  way  to  maintain  profits  in  the 
fluctuating  egg  markets  is  to  ac¬ 
quire  steady  customers  at  a  standai'd 
price.  Over  a  period  of  time,  this 
is  an  advantage  to  both  user  and 
grower. 

A  fair  price  is  set,  and  held  to. 
All  is  smooth  sailing  while  this 
price  is  somewhat  in  lines  with  the 
standard  retail  cost.  It  is  also  warm¬ 
ly  welcomed  by  the  consumer  when 
the  seasonal  high  is  hit  and  the  store 
price  is  10-20  cents  a  dozen  more. 
Suddenly  flocks  of  new  customers  want 
to  be  on  your  egg  route.  Now,  every¬ 
one  needs  extra  eggs  (to  pass  along 
to  friends).  One  must  be  on  one’s 
toes  to  stay  solvent  (and  sane)  at 
this  time.  To  the  unreasonable  de¬ 
mands  for  six  or  seven  dozen  more 
than  is  normal,  I  simply  find  myself 
“short”  of  that  size  and  have  the 
next  size  at  current  prices.  This 
quickly  ends  the  boom  in  “extra 
dozens.” 

Then  the  great  day  dawns  when 
your  rate  is  a  few  cents  over  store 
price.  Here  we  separate  the  men 
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from  the  boys.  It  is  amusing  to  hear 
the  excuses  some  people  give  for  not 
taking  their  usual  quota,  while  men¬ 
tally  planning  to  skip  up  to  the  store 
and  buy  an  additional  dozen  or  so. 

However,  I  have  found  that  more 
people  are  ethical  than  are  not,  and 
this  is  a  practical  plan  to  help  the 
small  farmer  stay  in  business. 

New  Hampshire  P.  Grace 


Big  Browa  Sggs  Scurller  I 


HUBBARD’S  NEW 


MU 


A  GREAT  NEW  LAYER 

Get  all  the  facts.  Write  today  1 

Based  on  12-month  tests,  your 
new  Hubbard  #496  produced 
a  total  of  233  (hen  monthly) 
eggs  per  bird  with  average 
production  of  64%. 


#496 


PULLET 


Our  research  in  cross  breeding  has  produced  a  new, 
hardy,  heavy  layer.  She  excels  in  large,  early,  strong 
shelled  eggs,  and  higher  egg  quality.  Birds  start  to  lay 
at  20  to  22  weeks.  Flocks  peak  at  85  to  90  %.  Eggs  re¬ 
markably  uniform  in  size  and  color. 

MUCH  LESS  BREAKAGE.  Extremely  strong  shell  quality 
holds  through  12  months’  production.  (Based  on  1,000 
birds,  this  one  inherited  characteristic  alone  can  mean 
an  extra  $250.00  income  per  year!!) 

HIGH  LIVABILITY-VERY  FEW  CULLS.  The  #496  is  a  strong, 
vigorous  hybrid  bred  to  take  stresses  of  modern  high 
production.  You  get  practically  no  growing  mortality! 

FREE!  A  new  catalogue  tells  all  about  Hubbard  Profit-bred 
egg  strains;  also  K-137  Kimberchik  Leghorns.  See  this  catalogue 
before  you  buy.  Address  Box  12 

SPECIAL  DISCOUNTS 

for  EARLY  ORDERS  and  DELIVERIES 

HUBBARD  FARMS 

Walpole,  N.  H.  •  Lancaster,  to.  ♦  Statesville,  U.C. 


HUBBARD  FARMS  PROFIT-BRED  EGG  STRAINS 


R  I  REDS  •  SEX  LINK  CROSS  • 
SILVER  CROSS  •  BUFF  CROSS  • 


LEGHORN  RED  CROSS  •  WHITE  ROCKS 


NOW! 
for  those 
who  have 
been  looking  for 
THE  IDEAL  WHITE  HEN 

THE  NEW  PARMENTER 
MASSACHUSETTS  WHITES 

We  can  now  offer  these  superior  white- 
feathered  birds  which  combine  the  fam¬ 
ous  Parmenter  Rhode  Island  Reds  with 
Parmenter  Dominant  Whites  to  give  you 
ALL  the  wanted  characteristics  of  both. 
Lay  large  quantities  of  big,  brown  eggs! 
Early  and  consistent  production  even  in 
hot  weather.  Economical  feed  ratio!  Aver¬ 
age  less  than  6  pounds!  Dress  off  white  for 
the  most  discriminating  market.  Start  a 
flock  of  these  remarkable  birds  today  and 
prove  to  yourself  that  they  are  unbeat¬ 
able  for  economical  egg  and  meat  pro¬ 
duction. 

FREE  ILLUSTRATED  FOLDER  and  PRICES 
SENT  ON  REQUEST 

PARMENTER  REDS,  INC. 

4y84  KING  STREET,  FRANKLIN,  MASS. 


Babcock’s  New  Advance  Order  Dis¬ 
count  is  now  in  effect.  Please  write 
and  tell  us  how  many  chicks  you 
want  and  when  you  want  them. 
We’ll  book  your  order  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  new  money  saving 
advance  order  discount.  Also,  we’ll 
mail  you  our  new  catalog. 

Sincerely,  MONROE  C.  BABCOCK 
BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM,  INC., 
BOX  286- R,  ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 


30  DAY  SPECIAL  —  Blood-tested  Chicks.  All 

Heavies,  Rocks,  Reds,  Crosses:  S6. 50-100;  $12-200. 
Heavy  Leghorn  Broiler  cockerels  $2.00-100.  Ship  at 
once  C.O.O.  Klines  Poultry  Farm,  Strausstown,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICK  BARGAINS  —  $5.95-100  C.O.D. 

WH  ROCKS,  WH.  CROSS,  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
and  WH.  LEGHORNS.  Price  at  Hatchery. 
BELLEFONTE  POULTRY  FARM,  Bellefonte  I,  Pa. 


PEAFOWL:  BLUE,  WHITE,  BLACK  SHOULDERED 

1957  Pairs  $25;  1956  Pairs  $35;  1955  Pairs  $45. 

A.  H.  CHAMBERS,  Maple  Lane  Farms,  Kingston,  N.Y. 


1080  EGGS  IN  EVERY  HEN.  Why  not  learn  the  big 
eeeret  and  keep  LAYERS  nearly  5  years?  Get  free 
bulletin.  SINE.  RN-7.  QUAKERTOWN.  PA. 


GUINEAS 

—  PURE  WHITE  AFRICAN  BREEDERS  — 

3  HENS.  I  COCK,  $8.00.  WILL  LAY  SPRING. 
DREXEL,  EDGEMONT,  PENNA. 


WANTED  ALIVE:  Guinea  Fowl,  Rabbits.  Pigeons, 
Squab,  etc.  KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY. 
Est.  1883.  DEPT.  20,  LONG  ISLAND  CITY  I.  N.  Y. 


STARTED  PULLETS 

We  have  thousands  of 
the  nicest  ready-to-lay 
White  Leghorn  Pullets 
— also  Red  Rock  Sex 
Links  <black  pullets) 
you’ve  ever  seen.  They 
will  start  making 
money  for  you  the  day 
they  arrive.  In  fact, 
you’ll  find  eggs  In  the 
crates  they  are  shipped 
in  —  they  are  such 
terrific  layers.  Jump 
into  this  egg  market 
quick  —  there’s  money 
in  it  for  you.  We  also  have  them  4-6-8-12  weeks 
of  age.  Write,  wire  or  phone  us  today.  We  will 
quote  you  a  price  amazingly  low  for  these  super 
quality  birds,  that  come  from  the  leading  egg 
laying  strains  in  America. 

BABY 

Every  week  in  the 
year.  Sunnybrook’s 
batteries  of  incuba¬ 
tors  are  hatching 
thousands  of  the 
nicest  baby  chicks 
you’ve  ever  seen. 

They  are  from  the 
leading  egg  laying 
strains  In  America — 
strains  famous  for 
big  eggs  —  at  low 
feed  cost  —  long  time 
production — no  brood¬ 
iness — high  livabil¬ 
ity  and  rapid  devel¬ 
opment.  We  have 
some  dandies  in 

White  Leghorns  —  Red  Rock  Sex  Links 
(black  pullets)  —  White  Plymouth  Rocks  and 
all  the  other  popular  breeds.  Our  prices  are 
extremely  lew  for  such  high  quality  birds.  Write, 
wire,  or  phone  us  TODAY.  Be  sure  to  tell  us  the 
quantity,  breed,  sex  and  date  of  delivery  you  want. 


FROM  U.S.  APPROVED-PULLORUM  TYPHOID 
CLEAN  BREEDERS  —  OF  COURSE 

Wherever  you  live  —  you  are  a  neighbor  of  Sunny- 
brook.  By  parcel  Post,  Railway  Express,  by  Air  or 
by  our  own  fleet  of  trueks.  we  get  them  to  you  Mfg 
and  sound  100%  alive,  wg  guarantee. 

LET  US  SEND  YOU  OUR  PICTURE  STORY 
OF  SUNNYBROOK  —  WRITE  US  TODAY. 

SUNNYBROOK 

POULTRY  FARMS,  Inc. 

A.  HOWARD  FINGAR 

Box  2  Phone  8-1611  HUDSON,  N.Y. 


PARKS  ROCKS  &  CROSSES 

Big  “eatin’  size”  chickens  that 
are  terrific  layers. 

WORLD’S  OLDEST  STRAIN  of 
Barred  Rocks  and  two 
wonderful  crosses  made 
from  them.  Try  our 
sensational  new  BOB’S 
WHITES  and  our  ever 
popular  BLACK 
BEAUTIES. 

Write  for  Free  Catalog 
BOB  PARKS,  ALTOONA  10,  PA. 


OPPORTUNITY  FOR 
MIDDLE-AGED  MAN 

We  need  a  few  reliable  men 
to  act  as  our  local  represen¬ 
tatives  and  take  subscriptions  to 
The  R.  N.-Y.  Liberal  com¬ 
missions  allowed  on  both  new 
and  renewal  orders.  Each  man 
is  given  exclusive  territory  and 
can  earn  substantial  income. 
Must  own  car.  References  re¬ 
quired.  Write  — 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


CHICKS 
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Offer 

ONE-YEAR 
GIFT 

SUBSCRIPTIONS 
FOR 

Your  Friends  Will  Be  Delighted 
To  Receive  The  Rural  New  Yorker 
Twice  A  Month  During  1958. 

There  are  two  good  reasons  your  farm 
friends  will  appreciate  a  gift  subscription 
to  The  Rural  New  Yorker: 


1  —  It  says,  "Merry  Christmas!"  in  a  novel  way. 

2  —  It  offers  many  practical  ideas  for  making 
1958  a  prosperous  and  Happy  New  Year. 

The  Rural  New  Yorker  will  publish  hundreds  of 
useful  suggestions  in  the  next  24  issues.  Just  one  good 
idea  can  mean  more  to  your  friends  than  the  most 
expensive  gift. 

The  Rural  New  Yorker  offers  your  relatives,  neigh¬ 
bors  and  friends  the  key  to  greater  success  with  Livestock 
and  Dairy,  Poultry,  Gardening,  Fruit,  Vegetables, 
Forestry,  Field  Crops  and  Home  Repairs. 


Your  friends  will  enjoy  reading  every  issue.  And 
they  will  always  have  you  to  thank  for  introducing 
^hem  to  The  Rural  New  Yorker! 

TRY  THIS  SPECIAL  CHRISTMAS  RATE! 

Send  three  friends  a  year's  subscription  for  the 
total  cost  of  only  one  dollar. 

Around  Christmas  time,  your  three  friends  will 
receive  their  first  copy  of  The  Rural  New  Yorker.  They 
will  also  receive  a  card  from  us  telling  them  of  your  gift. 

Just  write  their  names  clearly  on  the  coupon  below. 
Mail  with  a  dollar  bill,  check  or  money  order  now,  while 
you  think  of  it. 


USE  THIS  HANDY  COUPON  — 
MAIL  YOUR  ORDER  EARLY! 


Name  . 

Gift  1  R.  F.  D .  Box .  Street . 

Post  Office .  State 

N  ame  . 

Gift  2  R.  F.  D .  Box .  Street . 

Post  Office .  State 

Name  . 

Gift  3  R.  F.  D .  Box .  Street . 

Post  Office .  State 

YOUR  NAME . 

R..  F.  D .  Box .  Street . 

Post  Office .  State 


Remember  Your  Own  Renewal ! 

OTHER  RATES:  3  YEARS  FOR  $1  —  7  YEARS  for  $2 


THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  1,  New  York 


PUBLISHER'S  DESK 


An  illustrated  leaflet  describing 
safe-driving  reminders  has  been  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Greater  New  York 
Safety  Council  and  is  being  distri¬ 
buted  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
Bureau  of  Motor  Vehicles.  It  is  given 
to  motorists  renewing  their  opera¬ 
tors’  licenses  or  car  registrations.  The 
first  leaflet  is  headed  “Long  Live 
Good  Drivers.”  Your  automobile 
dealer,  the  Bureau  of  Motor  Vehicles, 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  or  the  Division  of 
Safety,  17  Elk  Street,  Albany,  N.  Y., 
will  supply  the  leaflet. 

In  nearly  every  copy  of  your  Rural 
New  Yorker,  in  the  Publisher’s  Desk 
Dept.,  someone  asks  you  about  work 
to  do  at  home  and  names  of  compa¬ 
nies  offering  such  work.  In  the  June 
1957  copy  of  Reader’s  Digest,  page 
105,  there  is  an  article  “How  to  Beat 
the  Homework  Racket.”  m.  f. 

Massachusetts 

As  our  reader  says,  this  article  is 
well  worthwhile.  We  believe  Reader’s 
Digest  has  reprints  of  it;  or  the  June 
1957  issue  can  be  purchased  from 
them.  Very  often  one  can  find  some 
work  in  one’s  own  vicinity  that  will 
bring  in  a  little  income.  It  is  better 
to  look  for  something  nearby  than 
to  try  the  cheap  plans  offered,  which 
always  call  for  a  cash  outlay  with  no 
assurance  of  returns.  We  have  re¬ 
ferred  to  this  work-at-home  subject 
many  times  but  recently,  every  mail 
brings  a  sad  story  of  sums  running 
from  $1.00  to  $2,500  that  credulous 
people  have  paid  out.  The  result  is 
usually  disappointment,  and  no 
money  returned — in  fact,  many  times 
the  promoters  have  disappeared  and 
the  money  is  lost. 

Please  be  good  enough  to  look  up 
some  information  for  me  in  regard  to 
a  school  offering  an  intensive  course 
in  Homeopathology.  They  offer  some 
kind  of  a  degree.  l.  p. 

Rhode  Island 

The  school  is  not  in  any  directory 
of  recognized  schools  of  medicine. 
Homepathology  is  a  branch  of  medi¬ 
cine  that  should  only  be  studied  by 
a  doctor,  as  it  covers  the  art  of  cur¬ 
ing  diseases  founded  on  resemblances 
to  some  established  line.  In  Cali¬ 
fornia,  there  has  recently  been  a 
State  legislative  inquiry  into  “uni¬ 
versities”  and  “colleges”  that  will 
mail  you  sheepskins  and  titles,  with 
little  or  no  study,  for  tuiton  fees 
ranging  from  a  few  dollars  to  $1,000. 
The  regulation  of  degree-granting 
has  always  been  touchy  because  it 
meant  government  intrusion  in  the 
field  of  education.  At  least  half  a 
dozen  States,  as  well  as  Canada  and 
Mexico,  permit  these  schools  to  oper¬ 
ate.  One  student  reported  he  re¬ 
ceived  a  minister’s  certificate  from  a 
“letterhead”  church.  A  native  of 
Samoa  is  reported  to  have  paid  $1,000 
to  obtain  a  doctorate  for  a  philosophy 
degree  from  an  uncredited  California 
“university”,  and  they  threw  in  a 
Bachelor  of  Science  degree. 


Wilfred  B.  Ouellette  of  Caribou, 
Maine,  was  penalized  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  al¬ 
leged  violation  of  the  PAC  (Perish¬ 
able  Agricultural  Commodities)  Act 
and  dealing  without  a  PAC  license. 
There  were  132  such  transactions  en¬ 
tered  against  him,  dating  back  to 
1951.  Judgment  in  the  amount  of 
$2,950  plus  costs,  was  entered 
against  the  defendant.  Mr.  Ouellette 
asked  to  have  the  complaint  dis¬ 
missed  on  the  ground  that  he  had 
been  adjudged  a  bankrupt  on  Sep¬ 
tember  11,  1956  and  had  received 
his  discharge  in  November  28,  1956. 
The  request  was  rejected  by  the 
court  on  the  ground  that  the  claim 
was  not  discharged  by  the  bank¬ 
ruptcy. 


We  have  had  many  items  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  so-called  “switch”  game, 
but  it  seems  wise  to  caution  readers 
again  not  to  expect  a  fortune — or  in 
fact  anything  offered  them  under 
this  guise.  “Switch”  games  have  been 
worked  for  centuries.  The  pattern  is 
that  the  individual  approached  must 
put  up  a  sizable  sum  in  order  to 
participate  or  share  in  a  large 
amount  that  has  been  found.  It  is 
a  confidence  game  pure  and  simple. 
Two  confidence  women,  who  were 
soft  spoken  and  middleaged,  are 
being  sought  by  the  police.  They  per¬ 
suaded  an  old  lady  to  part  with  her 
life  savings,  $6,000,  and  gave  a  fic¬ 
titious  address.  They  evidently  ap¬ 
proached  several  with  the  same 
story.  In  another  case,  the  victim 
was  told  that  they  were  looking  for 
“honest  sisters”  to  share  in  a  “find” 
of  $22,000  which  was  in  a  paper  bag 
they  carried.  The  i-equii’ement  was  to 
put  up  $5,000  as  proof  of  real  tangi¬ 
ble  interest  indicating  their  sincerity 
in  the  matter.  The  paper  bag  con¬ 
tained  nothing  but  newspapers —  No 
Money.  The  police  were  advised  of 
the  losses,  but  all  addresses  given 
were  fictitious  and  the  villains 
could  not  be  located.  Confidence  men 
and  women  have  worked  this  game 
for  years.  They  trade  on  the  creduli¬ 
ty  and  gullibility  of  men  and  women. 
Do  not  fall  for  such  tales,  but  notify 
the  police  as  soon  as  possible. 

My  niece  wants  to  go  to  Germany, 
and  has  asked  me  how  to  get  there 
and  find  her  way  around.  I  have  not 
been  over  since  1911.  Is  there  such 
a  thing  as  a  map?  g.  h. 

New  Jersey 

The  steamship  lines  and  airlines 
can  help.  To  obtain  the  best  informa¬ 
tion,  get  literature  from  the  various 
steamship  companies  or  travel  agen¬ 
cies.  They  can  help  not  only  with 
overseas  transportation,  but  also  with 
information  about  transportation  in 
Germany  and  what  your  niece  must 
take  with  her.  If  possible,  it  would 
be  wise  to  personally  visit  the  steam¬ 
ship  lines  that  go  to  Germany,  or 
any  other  country  you  expect  to  visit. 

The  New  York  State  Attorney 
General  has  urged  citizens  to  help  in 
the  campaign  against  misleading  ad¬ 
vertising  and  unethical  sales  prac¬ 
tices  by  which  are  lost  “untold  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  annually.”  Some  have 
“forgotten  the  old-fashioned  ideas  of 
quality  and  service  in  dealing  with 
the  public.”  We  have  called  attention 
to  many  such  deceptions  and  urge 
readers  not  to  patronize  concerns 
that  make  extravagant  claims. 

Enclosed  is  a  full  account  of  my 
shipments  to  a  produce  company  in 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  I  am  a  widow,  trying 
to  continue  my  husband’s  business. 
I  cannot  understand  their  bills.  The 
company  paid  me  often,  but  not  regu¬ 
larly  for  each  invoice.  Payment  was 
due  on  two  shipments,  which  the  con¬ 
cern  claimed  they  had  not  received. 
The  barrels  were  sent  by  a  private 
trucker,  who  delivered  the  shipments 
himself.  Invoices  were  sent  with 
each  order.  The  two  not-paid-for 
amounted  to  $577.50  and  $610.  I  will 
appreciate  it  if  you  can  help  me. 

Virginia  h.  n.  c. 

This  complaint  was  received  over 
three  years  ago.  There  has  been  a 
volume  of  correspondence  and  sever¬ 
al  attorneys  have  endeavored  to  col¬ 
lect  the  amount.  Suit  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  obtain  full  payment.  This 
would  entail  considerable  expense 
and  costly  court  action.  Because  of 
the  length  of  time,  and  distance  in¬ 
volved  the  attorneys  felt  it  wise  to 
adjust  for  $200  on  a  compromise 
basis.  Insist  on  prompt  payment  for 
each  shipment  and  save  annoyance 
and  expense.  But  first,  check  on  the 
responsibility  of  the  concerns  you 
deal  with. 
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Subscribers'  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department 
20  cents  per  word,  including  name 
and  address,  each  insertion,  payable 
in  advance.  When  box  number  Is 
used,  add  one  dollar  to  total  cost. 

Dates  of  Issue: 

Dec.  21  closes  Dec.  6 
Jan.  4  closes  Dec.  20 

COPY  MUST  REACH  US  FRIDAY, 
10  A.  (V..  15  DAYS  in  ADVANCE  OF 
DATE  OF  ISSUE. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommo¬ 
dation  of  subscribers,  but  no  display 
advertising  or  advertising  of  a  com¬ 
mercial  nature  (seeds,  plants,  live¬ 
stock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  Wanted:  Attendants,  male  and  female. 

Salary  $3,0i)2  per  year.  Staff  nurses.  )3,832 
per  year.  Annual  salary  increases,  less  main¬ 
tenance  (board,  room,  laundry  $9.79  per  week). 
Five  day,  eight  hour  work  week.  Annual  vaca¬ 
tion  with  pay  Paid  sick  leave.  Life,  accident 
and  health  insurance  and  Social  Security  avail¬ 
able.  Recreation:  bowling,  tennis,  swimming, 
golf.  Opportunities  for  advancement  with 
eventual  retirement  pension.  For  information 
write  Director,  Wassaic  State  School,  Wassaic, 
New  York. _ 

HOUSEMOTHER,  school  age  children,  good 

education  and  experience  needed,  mainte¬ 
nance  and  good  salary.  Wiley  House,  1650 
Broadway,  Bethlehem,  Pa. _ 

EXPERIENCED  couple:  Poultry  breeding  farm, 

modern  home.  State  experience,  salary, 
references.  BOX  3104,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Men  who  like  to  work  with  cows. 

Must  be  capable  of  milking  and  taking  care 
of  40  to  45  cows.  Salary  on  contract  basis.  We 
can  arrange  a  good  deal  for  men  that  like 
and  know  how  to  take  care  of  dairy  cows. 
No  outside  work.  Furnished  houses  available 
on  farm,  also  boarding  house.  Apply  in  person. 

Garelick  Bros.  Farms,  Franklin,  Mass. _ 

WANT  to  get  into  real  estate?  Write  for 
test  questions.  If  you  qualify  you  get  free 
advertising  and  supplies,  and  the  benefit  of 
our  26  years  of  selling  and  helping  hundreds 
of  appointees  to  sell  and  avoid  costly  mis¬ 
takes.  New  York  and  New  England  only; 
strictly  commission.  Four  Effs  Realty,  Box 
264-RNY,  Manchester,  N.  H. _ 

GIRL:  Housework,  nice  home;  small  family. 

N.  Y.  C,  BOX  3200,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

MARRIED  couple  or  man  and  woman  as  farm¬ 

hand  and  housewife  helper.  Year  around 
work;  good  home.  We  prefer  no  smoking.  BOX 
3201,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ _ 

WANTED:  Boy  helper.  Good  home,  clothes, 

schooling.  BOX  3202,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

MAN  wanted  for  light  work  around  grounds. 

Room,  board,  clothing,  smokes  in  exchange. 
Near  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y.  BOX  3217,  Rural  New 
Yorker.  _ _ 

WOMAN  Wanted:  Light  housework,  plain 

cooking  for  one  man  and  three  dogs.  Give 
your  age  and  full  information  in  writing. 

Caretto,  Bedell,  New  York.  _ 

EXPERIENCED  couple  for  poultry  farm. 

Furnished  bungalow,  good  salary.  State  age, 
details,  salary  expected.  P.  O.  Box  253,  Mill- 
ville,  New  Jersey.  _ _ _ 

YOUTHFUL  woman  for  mother’s  helper  po¬ 

sition.  Experience  with  children.  Reference 
required.  Clark,  211  W.  Norwalk  Rd.,  Darien, 

Conn. _ _ . 

DAIRY  farm  offers  steady  job  for  married 
man.  House,  milk,  electricity  furnished. 
References.  L.  Davis,  Jr.,  Coram,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  RN  to  live  in  nursing  home  In 

country.  Age  not  important,  needed  mostly 
for  coverage.  Kindness  and  dependability  most 
desired.  Nash  Nursing  Home,  R.  D.  3,  Delan- 
son,  New  York.  _ 

WANTED:  Mother’s  helper  for  light  household 

duties  and  help  with  three  school  age 
children  and  one  year  old.  Driver’s  license 
helpful  during  beach  weather.  Country  home 
one  hour  from  Boston,  one  mile  from  Ipswich 
Center.  $140  a  month  and  board.  Please  reply 
to _ Mrs.  Lawrence  W.  White,  Ipswich,  Mass. 
CASEWORKER:  Congregate  institution  for  40 
school  age  children  wants  mature,  experi¬ 
enced  caseworker  with  M.  S.  degree  to  de¬ 
velop  program  now  carried  by  two  child¬ 
placing  agencies.  Salary  $4,000  to  $5,000.  Write 
Ruth  M.  Bonsteel,  executive  director,  Wiley 
House,  1650  Broadway,  Bethlehem,  Penna, 

HOUSEPARENT  for  10  boys,  5  to  12  years. 

Good  pay.  Full  maintenance.  Write: 
Children’s  Home,  77  East  Chester  St.,  Kings- 
ton,  New  York,  _ 

EXPERIENCED  dairy  farmer  who  takes  real 

interest  in  cows,  machinery  and  general 
farming.  State  experience,  reference.  Hoelzer 
Jersey  Farm.  Greenville,  New  York, _ 

HELP  Wanted:  Housekeeper.  Business  couple 

with  son  of  12.  Wants  capable  woman  to  take 
complete  charge  of  new  Long  Island  home. 
Simple  cooking.  Own  room.  Mrs.  J.  Roberts, 
1069  Channel  Road,  Hewlett  Harbor.  New  York. 

TWO  Women:  Cook-housekeeper  and  maid,  for 

country  home  in  Virginia.  To  share  own 
apartment;  TV.  Prefer  one  who  can  drive. 
Other  help  employed.  Exceptionally  good  pay 
for  right  persons.  Please  give  full  details:  age, 
nationality,  experience,  telephone  number.  If 
possible  please  give  name,  address  of  present 
and  recent  employers  with  understanding  they 
will  not  be  contacted  without  your  permission. 
BOX  3221,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

COOK:  Lovely  home  in  country  near  New 

York.  Separate  apartment  completely  air 
conditioned.  Only  those  under  50  years,  and 
interested  in  a  permanent  position  with 
security  apply.  BOX  3223,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


FARM  and  dairy  help  for  machine  and  hand 
milkers.  Tractor  men.  yard  men.  also  poul¬ 
try  and  all  kinds  of  labors.  Quinn  Employment 
Agency,  70  Warren  St..  New  York  7.  N.  Y. 

COrtland  7-7865. _ 

WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class 
milkers,  poultrymen,  general  farm  workers. 
Ellinger’s  Employment  Agency,  271  Bowery, 
New  York  2,  N.  Y.  Phone:  GRamercy  3-8168-9. 

FARM  Help:  NuWay  Placement  Bureau,  1749 

Lexington  Ave.,  N.  Y.  29  N.  Y.  Telephone 
TRafalgar  6-9819.  Farm  help  specialty.  Will¬ 
ing,  sober,  reliable  men  from  Puerto  Rico 
available.  _ _ _ 

RETIRED  teacher  desires  position  in  elemen¬ 

tary  grades.  Excellent  references.  BOX  3109, 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ _ _ _ 

SUPERINTENDENT  on  estate,  good  gardener. 

Also  good  with  cows,  poultry  and  horses. 
Available  January  1st.  Howard  Conklin,  Sound 
Ave.,  Mattituck,  N.  Y. _ _ 

MAINTENANCE  man,  caretaker,  repairs;  own 

tools.  Single.  BOX  3203,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

MARRIED  man,  no  children,  sober,  wants  job 

on  dairy  farm,  all  artificial  breeding  in  New 
York  State  with  house  close  walking  distance 
to  live  in.  Write  BOX  3204,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

SITUATION  Wanted:  Housekeeper  for  gentle- 

man.  BOX  3205,  Rural  New  Yorker, 


TWO  agricultural  college  graduates  desire 
situation  leading  to  ownership.  Experience 
and  limited  capital.  What  can  you  do  for  us? 
BOX  3206,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


WIDOW,  early  sixtie’s  wants  position  as 
housekeeper  to  one  adult.  BOX  3207,  Rural 
New  Yorker. 

December  7,  1957 


WANTED:  Test  cow  milking  job,  good  hand 
milker.  Sober  and  reliable.  Write  to  BOX 
3218,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ _ 

SINGLE  Swedish  man  on  Social  Security, 
seeking  caretaking  position,  small  country 
place.  BOX  3219,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

DESIRE  position  dairy  and  grassland  farming. 

13  years  experience.  Agricultural  training. 
Single.  33  years.  Robert  Baylinson,  R.  D.  1, 
Hellam,  Penna.  _ _ 

WHITE,  married,  healthy  man  53  wants  work. 

Factory,  club,  hotel,  sanitarium,  farm,  ranch. 
Couple  considerations.  Non-drinkers,  depend¬ 
able.  Give  details.  E.  Kent,  Rt.  3,  Seagoville, 
Texas. _ __ 

YOUNG  married  man  desires  position  as  farm 
manager  trainee.  BS  in  agriculture;  experi¬ 
ence  with  beef  and  dairy  cattle.  B.  Stanley, 
14  Prescott  Ave.,  Montclair,  New  Jersey. 

DAIRY  farm  manager.  Lifetime  experience 
showing  and  feeding  and  breeding  of  pure¬ 
bred  cattle.  Also  field  work.  Best  of  refer¬ 
ences.  John  Ingalls,  R.  D.  2,  Seneca  Falls, 
New  York. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER  56,  active,  seeks  permanent 

reasonably  cultured  modern  home.  One 
gentleman.  Radius  150  miles  Roosevelt,  L.  I. 
Sober,  respectable,  decency  paramount.  Rea¬ 
sonable  wages.  BOX  3222,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

FARMS  FOR  SALE,  TO  RENT,  ETC. 

WANTED:  All  types  bare  and  stocked  farms. 

villages  and  rural  dwellings,  stores  and 
other  types  businesses:  phone  or  write  Wert* 
Real  Estate.  Johnson  City.  N.  Y. _ 

SOUTHERN  New  Jersey:  Country  homes. 

farms,  acreage  for  agriculture  or  industry. 
Free  list  sent.  LeGore.  realtor.  Vineland. 
New  Jersey  _ . 

FOR  Sale:  Hobby  Farm,  180  acres,  tillable. 

Rich  loam  soil.  Rebuilt,  7-room  house  In 
A-l  condition.  Two  baths.  Steam  heat.  Beauti¬ 
ful  view.  Spacious  lawns,  shade  trees.  Large 
27  stanchion  cattle  barn  with  wing  for  hogs 
or  calves.  New  steel  silo.  Paved  and  enclosed 
shed  for  young  stock.  Other  substantial  build¬ 
ings,  all  in  good  repair.  Granary.  Stamp  mill. 
Fully  equipped.  Full  complement  of  hay, 
grain.  20  acres  standing  Dent  corn.  Plentiful 
year-round  water  supply.  Full  distribution  sys¬ 
tem.  Manager  recently  deceased.  Owner  main¬ 
tained  as  hobby  farm.  Saratoga  County  near 
Charlton,  N.  Y.  Contact  Schenectady  Varnish 
Co.,  Inc.,  P.  O.  Box  1046,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
or  telephone  Dickens  6-2354. _ _ 

POULTRY  Farm:  2,400  laying  hen  capacity; 

6-room  house,  all  improvements,  all  build¬ 
ings  in  A-l  condition.  Located  in  northeastern 
Pennsylvania  in  large  resort  area.  BOX  3110, 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ _ _ 

FLORIDA  orange  grove,  I8V2  acres,  irrigated, 

oranges,  tangerines  and  grapefruit,  full  bear¬ 
ing;  sacrifice  $39,500.  John  Roscow,  Realtor, 
Inverness,  (Citrus  County)  Florida. _ 

SEND  for  detailed  descriptions  of  a  few  out¬ 

standing  dairy  farms:  Pennsylvania,  Mary¬ 
land,  Delaware,  recently  available  by  reason 
of  illness  or  age  of  owners.  Acreage  100  to 
600.  Modern  buildings,  well  watered  pastures; 
priced  $35,000  to  $90,000.  John  M.  W.  Abernathy, 
Farm  Specialist,  New  Garden,  Avondale,  Penn¬ 
sylvania; _ _ 

FARM  Property:  268  acres,  125  miles  N.  Y. 

Modernized  house,  gorgeous  views  Catskills; 
offers  lots  projects.  Middleton,  Medusa,  N.  Y. 
Oak  Hill  2-4186. _ _ 

SOUTH  CAROLINA:  265-acre  farm  for  sale  or 
rent,  due  to  heart  attack  of  owner.  The 
center  of  winter  vegetable  growing  area,  warm 
climate,  green  pastures,  good  grazing  all  win¬ 
ter.  Excellent  location  for  livestock,  dairying, 
poultry  raising.  Chas.  S.  Mitchell,  owner,  Dale, 
South  Carolina.  Telephone  Beaufort  l-F-12. 

FREE  Catalog.  Describes  several  hundred  list¬ 

ings,  from  “cheap”  tracts  with  no  buildings 
to  fine  farms,  homes,  and  businesses.  New 
York  and  New  England  only.  Four  Effs,  Box 
264-RNY,  Manchester,  N.  H. _ _ 

112-acre  cozy  farmstead,  beautifully  situated, 

hardtop  road,  Washington  County,  N.  Y., 
stream,  woods;  nine  rooms,  bathroom,  kitchen, 
modern  conveniences;  barns,  buildings.  Good 
condition.  $10,500.  Owner.  REgent  4-3203,  New 
York  City  or  BOX  3208,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

WANTED:  General  store  or  dairy  farm, 

equipped.  Prefer  within  150  miles  N.  Y.  C. 
BOX  3210,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

200  ACRE  farm,  northern  Dutchess;  $21,000. 

BOX  3211,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

FARM  for  sale  in  Pennsylvania:  36  miles  from 
Binghamton.  276  acres  dairy  farm,  fully 
stocked  and  equipped,  $20,000.  BOX  3212,  Rural 
New  Yorker.  _ 

FOR  Sale:  Country  store  and  apartment  in 
Catskills;  also  poultry  farm.  BOX  3213, 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ _ 

RETIRED  responsible  couple  want  unfurnished 

4-6  room  apartment  with  store  and  refrigera¬ 
tor  and  improvements  near  stores.  BOX  3214, 
Ruarl  New  Yorker. _ 

DAIRY  farm  for  sale  in  Pennsylvania:  Best 
milk  market.  Large  barn  with  stanchions. 
Several  outbuildings.  Good  spring  water,  pond, 
and  running  stream.  Highway  frontage.  Nine 
room  house,  fireplace  and  improvements; 
$17,000.  Write  BOX  3220,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

FOR  Sale:  Country  store,  combined  pet  shop, 
kennel.  Living  quarters.  Write  BOX  1013, 
Altoona,  Penna. _ 

WANTED:  Few  acres  vicinity  eastern  Long 
Island,  prefer  waterfront.  Phillips,  71  Euclid 
Ave.,  Massapequa,  New  York. _ 

585-ACRE  Delaware  County  farm,  double 
house,  65-stanchion  barn,  two  silos,  38 
heifers,  three  cows,  tools;  $22,000:  $12,000  cash. 
J.  H.  Bedell,  Broker,  Unadilla,  New  York. 

BUFFALO  milk  market:  360  productive  acres, 
90  head  Holsteins,  best  machinery,  bulk 
tank,  good  buildings,  two  homes;  $95,000.  Many 
other  good  farms  to  choose  from.  K. 
LeMieux,  Broker,  Arcade,  New  York. _ 

WIDOW  anxious  to  sell  grocery,  meat  market, 
fine  business  located  in  village,  three  apart¬ 
ments,  full  basement;  modern  fixtures  in  large 
store.  Steal  at  $19,500;  cash  $4,500.  Rents  will 
pay  balance.  Kathleen  LeMieux.  Arcade,  N,  Y. 
300-ACRE  farm,  200  tillable,  dairy  and  grain, 
but  will  raise  anything.  Water  for  irrigation. 
Forty  other  farms.  Carl  L.  Wright,  Smyrna, 
Delaware. _ 

FOR  sale  or  rent:  Farm  of  228  acres,  located 
one  mile  from  Evans  Mills,  N.  Y.,  Jefferson 
County.  Large  hay  barn.  Basement  stable,  28 
stanchions,  concrete  silo.  Land  all  tillable, 
medium  soil.  Nob  heavy  clay.  Good  hay  and 
grain  farm  for  beef  cattle  or  dairying.  For 
further  particulars  inquire  of  Emery  Paul, 
321  W.  Woodruff  St.,  Watertown,  N.  Y. _ 

MOTEL  Sale:  Fifteen  units  and  apartment 
nearly  new,  completely  furnished,  large 
beautiful  lawn  with  chairs,  tables,  and  um¬ 
brellas.  Excellent  business.  Situated  on  corner 
lot  between  the  only  two  roads  Florida  27  and 
U.  S.  1  to  the  Keys.  Room  for  expansion,  with 
good  business,  buy  now  for  the  cream  of 
the  crop.  Never  closed.  Owner  has  poor  health. 
Thirty  to  40  per  cent  down,  price  $105,000. 
1445  North  Krome  Ave.,  Florida  City,  Florida. 

CATTLE  and  grain  farm  of  2,800  acres.  Very 
high  productive  river  bottom  land  with 
ample  buildings,  fences  and  water  for  irri¬ 
gation.  Now  carrying  dairy  with  400  highly 
productive  dairy  herd  and  1,100  beef  cattle 
with  ample  grazing.  Farm  to  be  sold  with  or 
without  cattle  and  farm  machinery.  Price  for 
real  estate — $150  per  acre.  Price  for  cattle  and 
equipment  —  fair  appraised  market  value. 
Bradham  Realty  Co.,  Realtors,  2  N.  Main  St., 
P.  O.  Box  430,  Sumter,  South  Carolina.  Phone: 
SP  3-3377. 


DAIRY  farm  for  rent,  Long  Valley,  New 
Jersey.  Contact  Jack  Borgenicht,  1333  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York  City. 


SMALL  retirement  poultry  or  truck  farm,  be¬ 
tween  Norwich  and  Sidney.  Modern  house, 
attached  garage,  two  barns.  Ray  Kennedy, 
1169  Front  St.,  Binghamton,  New  York. 


LEAVING  State:  Modern  home,  excellent  lo¬ 
cation,  porches,  garage,  full  cellar,  one  acre. 
$11,500.  Thorne,  BOX  74,  Leeds,  New  York. 

TREE-Ripened  oranges  or  grapefruit,  or  mixed 
to  order.  Bushel  $5.65;  haff  bushel  $3.65, 
express  free.  L.  F.  Corliss,  Box  1124,  Winter 
Park,  Florida. 

60  ACRES:  10  rooms,  214  baths,  oil  heat,  2- 
room  cottage;  fishing,  hunting;  settle  es¬ 
tate;  $18,000;  half  cash.  30  acres:  12  rooms,  two 
apartments,  oil  heat;  $13,000;  half  cash.  11 
acres:  10  rooms,  oil  heat;  close  to  town; 
$12,000;  third  cash.  Country  store,  wholesale, 
retail  milk  license,  cheap  rent,  4-room  apart¬ 
ment;  $8,000;  stock  optional.  Herzog  Realty, 
250  Broadway,  Monticello,  New  York. 

LIGHT  Clover  Honey:  5-lb.  pail  (liquid)  $1.95; 

10-lb.  pail  (fine  granulated)  $3.95  postpaid  to 
third  zone.  60-lb.  can  (fine  granulated)  $10.80; 
60-lb.  can  liquid  $11.20.  (All  60’s  F.  O.  B.). 
George  Hand,  R.  D.  2,  Cazenovia,  New  York. 

PECAN  Nutmeats:  Highest  quality.  Special 
prices.  BOX  107-R-l,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 

CLOVER  cut  comb  honey:  You  get  a  whole 
frame  of  new  very  light,  delicious,  comb. 
Five  pounds  $2.25.  Extracted  $2.00.  Prepaid. 
Charles  Peet,  Gouverneur,  New  York. 

FRUIT  farm  wanted  with  or  without  cold 
storage.  Stanley  Panek,  Clermont,  N.  Y. 

VALUABLE  highway  frontage:  Atlantic  Coun¬ 
ty,  2-story  10-room  concrete  house,  hot  water 
stoker  heat,  modern  kitchen  and  bath.  Good 
condition  throughout.  Two  very  large  concrete 
buildings  suitable  for  equipment,  storage, 
workhouse  or  light  industry;  one  large  3-car 
concrete  garage.  All  this  situated  on  40  lots 
$13,500.  Additional  lots  available  in  rear  and 
90  additional  lots  opposite  house  on  highway 
if  desired.  Write:  M.  Ciancotta,  Box  85, 
Mizpah,  New  Jersey  or  call  GReenfield  6-4295 
evenings. 

INDIAN  River  tree-ripened  fruit.  Direct  from 
grower.  All  oranges,  grapefruit  or  mixed 
$7.95  bushel  express  prepaid.  Send  check  by 
December  12th  for  Christmas  orders.  Mac’s 
Groves,  Sharpes,  Florida. 

COUNTRY  BOARD 

RETIRED  and  semi  retired  persons;  enjoy 
living  at  Lane  Manor,  Reeds  Ferry,  New 
Hampshire. 

TURKEY  or  broiler  farm  for  sale:  110  acres, 
40  tillable.  Self  feeders  and  automatic 
waterer  for  ranging  10,000  turkeys.  Forty  acres 
fenced.  Brooder  house  capacity  8,000  broilers 
or  5,000  turkeys.  Seven  room  home,  modern 
conveniences,  garage  and  outbuildings;  $25,000, 
Also  one  mile  from  first  farm,  10  acre  farm, 
10,000  broiler  capacity  with  3-room  apartment, 
$8,000.  William  C.  Lucas,  Route  1,  Lincoln, 
Delaware. 

RETIRED  pensioners  ,etc.  References.  BOX 
3215,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

$100  Month:  Best  food.  Private  rooms.  Sadie 
Leader,  Bennington,  Vermont. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

CHOICE  Hay:  All  grades,  Mohawk  Valley. 

Trailer  load  deliveries.  When  writing  give 
telephone  number.  Snyder  Petroleum  Co., 
Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.  Telephone  4-5111. 

$2,000  cash,  buys  eight  room  country  home, 
half  acre  land,  henhouse  and  highway  stand; 
($6,000  mortgage).  Also  $1,000  cash  takes  over 
lease  and  stock  of  gasoline  station.  Peter 
Gravelin,  Middleboro,  Mass. 

WANTED:  1900-1904  Oldsmobile,  any  condition. 

Reward  for  information.  Fass,  5  Howell  PI., 
Newark,  New  Jersey. 

FLORIDA:  Approximately  3(4  acres  on  hard 
surfaced  state  road,  500  ft.  from  Withlachoo- 
chee  River.  Famous  for  hunting  and  fishing; 
cleared,  level,  in  quiet  village;  $2,250  cash. 
Write  C.  Bird,  710  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  New 
Port  Richey,  Florida. 

WESTERN  New  York  hay,  straw  and  corn 
for  sale.  We  deliver.  Elwin  Millerd,  Stanley, 
New  York.  Telephone  Stanley  2664. 

WANTED:  Old  Seeburg,  Link  or  other  electric 
pianos  with  drums,  pipes,  etc.  Automatic 
banjo  and/or  automatic  harp  with  rolls. 
Richard  C.  Shattuck,  Eldred,  Penna. 

WANTED:  Farm  or  acreage  with  lake  or  lake 
possibilities.  Buildings  not  essential  but  help¬ 
ful.  Give  all  details,  location,  etc.  William  V. 
Dworski,  245  McKinley  Ave.,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

FOR  Sale:  Nice  retirement  farm  of  58  acres; 

two  miles  to  churches  and  stores.  Reason¬ 
able.  Maynard  Harris,  R.  D.  1,  McGraw,  N.  Y. 

WANTED;  Old  automobile  from  1890  to  1912. 

Karl  Pautler,  East  Amherst,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Briquette  machine  for  pressing 

charcoal  briquettes.  Write  S.  Kreske,  20 
Elema  Place,  Clifton,  New  Jersey. 

WANTED:  Antique  buttons.  Please  write. 
BOX  3216,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

FRUITS  AND  FOODS 

AVERY’S  Golden  Wildflower  honey:  five 

pounds  $2.20;  10  pounds  $3.95  prepaid;  60 

pounds  $12.50,  not  prepaid.  H.  J.  Avery, 
Katonah,  N  .Y. 

WORLD  Famous  Indian  River  Fruit:  Packers 
and  shippers  of  tree-ripened,  hand-picked 
fruit;  delicious  Orange  Blossom  honey;  tropi¬ 
cal  marmalades,  jellies  and  candies.  We  are 
receiving  Christmas  orders  now — don’t  be  late 
with  yours.  Your  friends  and  customers  will 
thank  you  for  those  large,  sweet,  seedless 
Florida  Navel  oranges — don’t  forget  yourself. 
Hurry — Write  now.  Indian  River  Fruit  Compa¬ 
ny,  Post  Office  Box  166-R,  Indian  River  City, 
Florida. 

FOR  Sale:  43  used  stanchions  and  23  water 
buckets  for  cow  stable.  Good  condition,  rea¬ 
sonable.  Mrs.  Kurt  Roesch,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 
Phone:  Central  2-4235. 

WANTED:  Old  dolls,  parts,  toys,  any  amount. 

Early  Shoppe,  2984  Webster  Ave.,  Bronx, 
New  York. 

FOR  Sale:  1,500  bales  good  quality  hay, 

alfalfa,  clover,  timothy,  $35  ton.  Richard 
Lincoln,  R.  D.  1,  Spring  Creek,  Penna.  Phone: 
Corry  26960. 

FOR  Sale:  Petersime  incubator,  one  year  old, 

only  used  four  weeks.  Complete  for  goose 
egg  hatching.  Model  S-ll,  1,000  egg  capacity. 
A  real  saving  for  somebody  interested.  Ehlers 
Goose  Farm  and  Hatchery,  Page  Brook  Road, 
Chenango  Forks,  N.  Y. 

HONEY:  Fall  flower  60-lb.  can  $10.20  F.O.B; 

five  or  more  cans  $9.60  each  F.O.B;  case  of 
6-  5’s  Fall  flower  or  clover  $9.00  prepaid. 

George  Hand,  R.  D.  2,  Cazenovia,  New  York. 

ALL  kinds  crocheting:  For  information,  write 

Esther  E.  Reynolds,  Route  1,  Franklinville, 
New  York. 

CLOVER  cut  comb  honey.  Very  light.  Deli¬ 
cate  Northern  flavor,  five  pounds  $2.25.  Ex 
tracted  $2.00  prepaid.  Charles  Peet,  Gouver- 
neur,  New  York. 

FOR  Sale:  1922  Model  T  Ford  Touring.  John 

Holman,  Hampton,  New  Hampshire. 

TYPEWRITER,  wristwatch,  violin,  cow  clip¬ 
pers,  skates,  ski’s,  ladies  handbags,  braided 
rugs.  BOX  107-R-l,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 

FLORIDA  Navel  (seedless)  oranges  and  Dun¬ 
can  grapefruit,  fancy  selected  tree  ripened, 
bushel  baskets,  approximately  55  pounds. 
Oranges  $7.25.  Grapefruit  $6.25.  Oranges  and 
grapefruit  assorted  $7.25.  Delivery  guaranteed, 
express  prepaid,  insured,  add  5 %  for  Maine, 
Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  Wisconsin.  10% 
upper  Michigan,  and  all  States  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River  except  Missouri.  Jim  E. 
Revelle,  926  61st  South,  St.  Petersburg  7, 
Florida. 

QUILT  Pieces!  Beautiful  colors,  l1/*  lbs.  $1.00; 

3^4  $2-00-  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Ward, 

42-R,  Manchester,  Springfield  8,  Mass. 

TOBACCO:  Four  pounds  pipe  smoking  $2.00 
postpaid.  L.  Pulliam,  Patesville,  Kentucky. 

WANTED:  Farm  tractor,  older  model  in  good 

condition,  state  price.  Garry  Kramer,  500 
Valley  Rd.,  Clifton,  New  Jersey. 

FLORIDA  Citrus  Fruit:  From  grower  to  you. 

Price  per  bushel  packed.  Grapefruit  $3.00; 
Oranges  $3.50;  Mixed  Grapefruit  and  Oranges 
$3.25;  Tangelos  $3.50;  Shipped  express  charges 
collect.  The  present  express  charges  are  $2.87 
per  bushel.  If  wanted  prepaid  add  this  to 
price  of  fruit.  Over  105  years  of  family  ex¬ 
perience  growing  citrus.  E.  R.  Turner  &  Sons. 
Dept.  R,  P.  O.  Box  1027.  Clearwater.  Florida. 

WANTED  Old  Guns:  I  buy  obsolete  firearms, 
war  guns,  any  kind,  rust  and  all.  This  pri¬ 
vate  collector  like  .  crazy — just  crazy  to  pay 
you  more  than  you  would  expect  for  your  old 
blunderbuss!  Ship  by  express  today,  I  pay 
charges  both  ways  and  will  return  your  betsy 
if  not  satisfied  with  immediate  payment  Please 
mail  history,  price  and  description,  thank 
you,  to  Sidney  Stein,  10  Meacham  Ave  El- 
mont.  Long  Island,  New  York. 

WANTED:  An  old  time  22  Quakenbush  rifle 
m  good  condition.  H.  Johnston,  R.  1  Warren’ 
Ohio. 


Need  help.  . 

want  to  buy 
or  sell  a  farm 

or  get  a  job? 


NOTICE  ! 

When  you  answer  advertisements 
under  a  box  number,  write  the 
number  of  the  advertiser  on  the 
envelope. 


Advertise  Here  for  Quick  Results ! 


For  the  low,  low  cost  of  20c 
per  word  your  message  will 
be  read  in  more  than  300,* 
000  farm  homes  throughout 
the  Northeast.  Many  Rural 
New  Yorker  readers  use 
these  columns  consistently. 
You’ll  find,  as  they  have, 
that  a  small  ad  brings 
immediate  response. 


PLEASE  PUBLISH  THE  FOLLOWING: 


IT’S  EASY,  TOO.  Simply 
fill-in  the  attached  blank 
and  send  it  along  with  your 
remittance.  If  you  want  to 
use  a  box  number,  add  $1.00 
to  the  total  cost. 


Don’t  Delay ..  .Write  Today! 


NEXT  ISSUE  DEC.  21  NAME 

CLOSES  DEC.  6  . 

The  Rural  New  Yorker  address 

333  W.  30th  St.,  N.Y.  1,  N.Y.  . 
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New  Chevrolet  trucks  for  ’ 58  roll  in 
with  a  new  broad-shouldered  build , 
with  new  power  in  both  V8’s  and 
6’s!  They're  here  with  the  latest  truck 
developments  designed  to  lighten  your 
hauling  chor'es! 


Here  with 


New 


New  Muscle ! 


Here  are  new  trucks  that  are  built  to  get 
more  work  done  on  the  farm — and  save 
your  dollars  while  doing  it!  They  rate  a 
blue  ribbon  on  their  good  looks  alone — 
on  snappy  new  styling  that  makes  ’em 
stand  out  in  a  crowd.  Yet,  ’58  Chevrolet 
trucks  are  tough!  Some  models  show  their 
new  muscle  with  high-capacity  rear  axles 
and  extra-strong  rear  springs.  They  haul 
heavier  loads  with  lower-than-ever  mainte¬ 
nance  and  upkeep  expenses.  And  they  can 
hustle,  too!  New  engines  with  higher  horse¬ 
power,  greater  durability,  and  money-in- 
the-bank  economy  make  light  work  of  big 
jobs.  See  your  Chevrolet  dealer  today!  See 
the  trucks  that  stay  and  save  on  the  tough¬ 
est  jobs!  .  .  .  Chevrolet  Division  of  General 
Motors,  Detroit  2,  Michigan. 
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A  JOURNAL.  FOR  THE  NORTHEASTERN  FARM  FAMILY 


December  21,  1957  Winter’s  White  at  Christmastide 


Trace  Elements  for  Fruit  Trees 

They  do  not  seem  so  important  as  nitrogen ,  phosphorus ,  and 
potassium.  Yet  a  deficiency  of  trace  minerals  can  be  as  dam¬ 
aging  to  trees ,  foliage  and  fruit  as  lack  of  major  nutrients. 


HILE  several  trace  element  de¬ 
ficiencies  have  been  noted  and 
corrected  in  orchards  of  the 
Northeast  only  in  recent  years, 
it  is  probable  that  they  have 
been  present  for  many  dec¬ 
ades.  Only  within  the  past  15 
to  20  years  have  scientists  recognized  and  been 
able  to  correct  them.  Trace  element  deficiencies 
are  insidious.  Most  likely  to  occur  on  sandy 
soils  low  in  organic  matter,  they  may  cause 
reduction  in  yield  and  quality  even  though 
the  trees  have  a  reasonably  good  appearance. 
Severe  deficiencies  of  boron  or  zinc  can  be 
more  detrimental  to  a  tree  than  a  deficiency  of 
even  nitrogen,  the  major  nutrient.  Deficiencies 
of  nitrogen  and  potassium  are  easy  to  recog¬ 
nize;  when  they  are  corrected,  influence  on 
subsequent  growth  is  quite  marked.  Unless  a 
trace  element  is  grossly  deficient,  it  may  be 
difficult  to  recognize  any  lack,  and  application 
of  the  nutrient  may  -bring  little  or  no  apparent 
response  right  away. 

This  should  not  alarm  fruit  growers,  but  it 
should  bring  to  their  attention  the  fact  that 
the  deficiency  situation  may  exist.  Under  most 
orchard  conditions  in  the  Northeast  where  the 
soil  is  reasonably  fertile,  probably  little  or  no 
difficulty  will  be  encountered  from  deficiencies 
other  than  the  major  elements,  namely  nitro¬ 
gen  and  potassium  and  the  secondary  nutrient, 
magnesium.  But,  deficiencies  of  boron,  a  trace 
nutrient,  have  been  sufficiently  widespread  on 
apples  in  the  Northeast  the  past  15  to  20  years 
to  lead  several  states  to  recommend  a  regular 
program  of  borax  applications  every  third 
year.  Boron  is  the  trace  element  most  likely 
to  be  deficient  in  northeast  orchards.  The  de¬ 
ficiency  has  occurred  on  relatively  good  as  well 
as  on  sandy,  low-organic  matter  soils;  it  is 
characterized  by  leathery,  small,  rosetted  leaves 
and  poor  quality,  corky  fruit.  The  boron  de¬ 
ficiency  is  particularly  noticeable  following 
droughts. 

Manganese  is  probably  the  second  trace  ele¬ 
ment  likely  to  be  found  deficient.  If  a  grower 
has  made  a  mistake  and  limed  his  soil  so 
heavily  that  the  pH  stands  around  7.0  or  higher, 
manganese  is  usually  the  first  nutrient  to 
appear  deficient.  Over-liming  may  also  result 
in  shortages  of  other  trace  elements,  but  it  can 
be  corrected  by  the  application  of  sulfur.  Man¬ 
ganese  deficiency  has  also  been  found  on  very 
sandy,  low-organic-matter  soils.  When  Francis 
E.  Wiederspahn  of  Rutgers  University  made 
a  manganese  survey  of  100  well-distributed 
New  Jersey  apple  orchards  in  1954-55,  he 
found  both  soil  and  leaf  manganese  content 
much  less  in  Coastal  Plain  soils  of  South 
Jersey  than  in  the  so-called  Appalachian  soils 
of  North  Jersey.  In  some  orchards  in  Camden 
and  Gloucester  Counties,  manganese  content 
of  soil  and  leaves  were  in  the  deficiency  range, 
and  some  trees  showed  typical  manganese  de¬ 
ficiency.  Manganese  deficiency  also  has  been 
noted  and  corrected  on  peach  trees.  Dr.  Damon 
Boynton  of  Cornell  University  has  recorded 
manganese  deficiency  on  sour  cherries  and 
apples  in  New  York. 

The  zinc  deficiency  noted  in  several  apple 
orchards  seems  to  appear  in  spotty  areas  over 
the  entire  orchard,  usually  on  sandy  knolls  but 
not  always  so.  A  tree  may  show  it  generally 
or  it  may  reveal  it  only  on  a  main  limb  or  two. 
In  a  New  Jersey  apple  orchard  which  showed 
zinc  deficiency  some  eight  years  ago,  mulch 
applications  helped  the  trouble  but  did  not 
correct  it.  Later,  dormant  application  of  25-per¬ 
cent  zinc  sulfate  at  25  pounds  per  100  gallons 
just  as  the  buds  were  swelling  in  Spring  cor¬ 
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rected  it  rather  markedly.  Annual  spray  appli¬ 
cations  were  necessary  for  two  to  three  years 
before  the  deficiency  was  brought  under  com¬ 
plete  control. 

Zinc  and  also  manganese  deficiency  were 
readily  apparent  in  an  Atlantic  County  apple 
orchard  two  years  ago  following  a  three-year 
program  of  increased  N-P-K,  plus  borax,  appli¬ 
cations.  While  the  orchard  as  a  whole  showed 
marked  improvement  in  appearance  and  yield 
from  the  special  fertilization,  the  two  trace 
element  deficiencies  stood  out  clearly  in  spotty 
areas.  So  the  grower  applied  a  dormant  appli¬ 
cation  of  zinc  sulfate  as  the  buds  were  swell¬ 
ing  and  also  one  application  of  manganese  sul¬ 
fate  foliar  spray  in  June  using  two  to  three 
pounds  of  manganese  sulfate  per  100  gallons 
of  spray.  The  result  was  almost  complete  dis¬ 
appearance  of  the  symptoms  for  the  whole 
season. 

Some  orchardists  have  been  using  a  regular 
program  of  trace  elements  for  many  years,  and 
we  have  been  including  such  a  program  in  most 
of  the  N.  J.  State  Agriculture  College  orchard 
at  New  Brunswick.  The  trace  elements  are 
applied  on  the  soil  in  fertilizer  mix  and  also 
on  the  foliage  as  spray.  The  response  obtained 
under  moderately  or  severely  deficient  condi¬ 
tions  by  applying  the  trace  elements  to  the  tops 
of  trees  in  spray  form  is  quite  quick  and  cer¬ 
tain.  The  special  trace  element  fertilizer  mix 
prepared  by  cooperatives  and  fertilizer  compa¬ 
nies  in  the  South  Jersey  area  usually  has  been 
5-10-10  plus  two  per  cent  magnesium  oxide 
and,  on  a  ton  basis,  about  20  pounds  each  of 
manganese  sulfate  and  zinc  sulfate,  10  pounds 
each  of  borax  and  copper  sulfate,  and,  in  some 
mixes,  iron  sulfate  at  about  25  pounds  ferrous 
sulfate,  and  molybdenum  at  one  pound  of  so¬ 
dium  molybdate.  At  the  Experiment  Station 
orchard  at  New  Brunswick,  a  7-7-7  mix  has 
been  used  with  six  per  cent  magnesium  oxide, 
15  pounds  of  borax  and  copper  sulfate,  25 


pounds  each  of  manganese  sulfate,  zinc  sul¬ 
fate  and  iron  sulfate,  and  one  pound  of  sodium 
molybdate.  About  14  pounds  of  the  mix  is 
applied  under  each  apple  tree  and  seven  to 
11  pounds  under  every  peach  tree.  This  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  used  for  the  past  five  years, 
(  Continued  on  Page  663 ) 


The  apple  spur  at  the  left  is  normal  but  that  at 
the  right  shows  lack  of  zinc  in  small  and  narrow 
leaves,  rosettes  and  too  small  fruit. 


Damon  Boynton,  Cornell  University 

The  cherry  leaf  on  the  right  is  normal,  but 
the  others  show  chlorosis  from  deficiency  of 

manganese. 


Boron  is  the  trace  element  most  likely  to  be  deficient  in  northeast  orchards,  so  borax  is  usually 
applied  every  third  year.  These  apples  show  characteristic  boron  deficiency  in  flattened  shape, 

corky  core,  and  lumpiness. 
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" Shall  I  Buy  That  Farm?” 

Its  a  big  question  in  a  man  and  his  family lives . 

So  give  it  the  thought  it  deserves.  The  "Yes”  or  "No” 
answer  is  short ?  but  its  results  can  last  for  an  age • 


By  S.  W.  WARREN 


N  buying  a  farm,  as  in  buying 
any  kind  of  property,  the  first 
consideration  is  whether  you 
really  want  the  property  and 
can  handle  it.  What  is  a  good 
buy  for  one  person  may  be 
poor  for  another.  There  are 
many  kinds  of  farms,  too.  In  the  nine  north¬ 
eastern  states,  the  United  States  Census  in  1954 
counted  339,000;  but  these  farms  were  divided 
into  residential,  small  and  commercial.  Each 
selling  less  than  $250  worth  of  farm  products 
per  year,  the  residential  farms  nevertheless 
made  up  a  fifth  of  all  northeast  farms.  The 
small  farms,  which  sell  $250  to  $2,500  worth 
of  farm  products  per  year,  amounted  to  three- 
tenths  of  the  total  number,  and  commercial 
farms  made  up  the  balance,  one-half. 

Residential  farms,  of  course,  are  really  rural 
homes  for  urban  workers.  In  buying  one  of 
these,  you  buy  a  home  and  a  way  of  life;  but 
you  do  not  buy  a  job.  The  way  of  life  provided 
by  these  residential  farms,  nevertheless,  ap¬ 
peals  to  an  increasing  number  of  families.  The 
small  farms  which  make  up  three-tenths  of  the 
total  number  of  northeast  farms  embrace  many 
different  family  situations.  Some  of  the  farm¬ 
ers  on  them  are  old  men  who  are  partially 
retired;  some  are  disabled.  Others  are  trying 
to  make  a  living  with  a  business  which  is  too 
small  to  support  a  family.  But  many  of  these 
small  farms  are  operated  by  part-time  farmers. 
Part-time  farming  is  a  good  idea  for  a  man 
who  can  handle  two  jobs.  Before  buying  a  part- 
time  place,  however,  decide  truly  whether  you 
are  one  of  these  people;  most  of  us  are  busy 
enough  with  one  job. 

Only  half  of  our  northeastern  farms,  the 
commercial  ones,  sell  more  than  $2,500  worth 
of  farm  products  in  a  year.  But  they  account 
for  94  per  cent  of  all  the  farm  products  sold 
from  northeastern  farms.  It  is  this  type  of  com¬ 
mercial  farms  with  which  this  article  is  con¬ 
cerned. 

What  Does  a  Commercial  Farm  Look  Like? 

A  few  of  our  commercial  farms  hire  much 
help.  A  few  are  rented.  But  most  of  them  are 
owner-operated  businessses  on  which  most  of 
the  work  is  done  by  the  farmer  and  his  family. 
In  the  farm  and  home  development  program 
of  the  N.  Y.  State  Extension  Service,  a  number 
of  these  farmers  keep  records  so  that  they  can 
study  their  businesses  with  the  county  agri¬ 
cultural  agent.  Some  averages  for  the  342  dairy 


farms  which  were  in  this  program  last  year 
actually  tell  a  great  deal  about  the  nature  of 
a  modern  commercial  farm.  The  operations 
were  family  farms  in  10  New  York  counties, 
and  of  the  22  months’  average  amount  of  labor, 
12  months  were  performed  by  the  farmer  him¬ 
self,  about  four  months  by  other  members  of 
the  family,  and  some  six  months  by  hired  labor. 
One-half  of  the  $40,000  average  investment 
which  the  342  farmers  had  in  their  places  was 
in  land  and  buildings,  and  the  other  half  was  in 
livestock,  equipment,  feed  and  supplies.  Milk 
checks  averaged  $12,600,  and  other  cash  re¬ 
ceipts  came  to  about  $3,300,  for  a  total  of 
$15,900.  With  expenses  to  run  the  farm  busi¬ 
ness  averaging  $10,400,  there  was  $5,500  left 
to  pay  for  family  living  expenses,  to  make 
capital  additions  to  the  farm  business,  and  to 
make  interest  and  principal  payments  on  debts. 

Who  Owns  American  Agriculture? 

On  January  1,  1957,  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  reported  the  physical  assets  of 
United  States  farmers  to  be  158  billion  dollars. 
Debts  were  20  billion,  leaving  138  billion 
dollars  as  the  equity  of  the  farm  operators 
or  the  landlords.  The  20  billion  dollars  in  debts 
v/as  apportioned  as  follows:  real  estate  debt, 
$10  billion;  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
loans  on  crops  in  storage,  $2  billion,  and  non- 
real  estate  debt,  $8  billion.  The  10  billion 
dollars  of  farm  real  estate  mortgages  was  di¬ 
vided  as  follows:  life  insurance  companies,  25 
per  cent;  Federal  Land  Banks,  17;  commercial 
and  savings  banks,  14;  Farmer’s  Home  Ad¬ 
ministration,  three;  and  individuals  and  others, 
41  per  cent.  In  the  Northeast,  life  insurance 
companies  are  less  important  to  farm  financing 
than  they  are  in  the  country  as  a  whole.  Banks 
and  individuals  are  more  important  here  in 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  New 
-England. 

Insurance  companies,  Federal  Land  Banks, 
and  commercial  and  savings  banks  will  loan 
up  to  about  one-half  of  the  purchase  price  of 
a  farm.  They  are  actually  not  permitted  to  loan 
much  more  than  half  the  present  market  price. 
The  Farmers’  Home  Administration,  a  part  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  was  set 
up  to  make  loans  to  farmers  who  are  unable 
to  obtain  adequate  credit  from  other  lenders. 
The  funds  appropriated  by  Congress  for  this 
purpose  are  limited,  and  the  general  policy  of 
the  agency  is  to  assist  experienced  farmers  who 
are  in  financial  difficulty.  In  fact,  experience  in 
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farming  is  an  important  factor  in  determining 
one’s  eligibility  for  an  FHA  loan. 

Individuals  are  the  most  important  source 
of  farm-mortgage  credit  in  the  Northeast. 
These  lenders  are  not  restricted  by  insurance 
laws,  banking  laws  or  other  rules.  One  of  them 
may  loan  the  entire  purchase  price  of  a  farm 
if  he  feels  like  it.  However,  individuals  usually 
restrict  their  loans  to'  borrowers  whom  they 
know  personally  and  in  whom  they  have  confi¬ 
dence.  A  common  method  of  financing  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  farm  is  to  get  a  first  mortgage  from 
the  Federal  Land  Bank,  a  life  insurance 
company,  or  a  local  bank,  and  a  second  mort¬ 
gage  from  an  individual.  Often  the  second 
mortgage  is  held  by  the  seller  of  the  farm. 

If  you  need  to  borrow  more  than  half  the 
purchase  price  of  a  farm,  it  is  likely  that  at 
least  part  of  the  money  must  be  borrowed 
from  an  individual.  Because  these  persons  usu¬ 
ally  make  loans  on  the  basis  of  their  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  famliy  to  whom  they  lend,  if  you 
expect  to  start  farming  with  borrowed  capital, 
your  most  valuable  asset  is  a  good  local  repu¬ 
tation. 

Who  Makes  Non-Real  Estate  Loans? 

As  of  last  January  1,  United  States  farmers 
owed  $8  billion  which  was  not  secured  by  real 
estate  mortgages.  This  included  loans  to  buy 
livestock  and  equipment,  and  farm  operating 
loans.  The  division  of  this  debt  by  lender 
groups  was:  banks,  41  per  cent;  Production 
Credit  Associations,  nine;  Farmers’  Home  Ad¬ 
ministration,  five;  and  others,  45  per  cent.  The 
“others”  includes  merchants;  a  large  amount 
of  farm  credit  is  obtained  from  stores,  equip¬ 
ment  dealers,  cattle  dealers,  and  other  sales 
people. 

How  much  can  be  borrowed  on  non-real 
estate  loans?  Of  the  $20,000  which  a  com¬ 
mercial  dairyman  needs  to  invest  in  livestock, 
equipment,  feed  and  supplies,  banks  and  pro¬ 
duction  credit  associations  are  not  likely  to 
loan  more  than  $10,000.  Merchants  and  dealers 
might  loan  considerably  more  than  this  one-half 
figure,  but  use  of  dealer  credit  to  this  extent 
is  dangerous.  Anyone  who  borrows  a  large 
amount  from  merchants  and  dealers  will  find 
that  he  owes  too  many  different  people  he  may 
have  difficulty  in  keeping  all  of  his  creditors 
happy. 

Sometimes  complete  farm  businesses — real 
estate,  livestock,  equipment — are  sold  on  a 
contract  basis  wherein  buyer  makes  no  cash 
payment.  He  is  in  debt  100  per  cent,  but  he 
has  only  one  creditor,  the  man  from  whom  he 
buys  the  farm.  This  method  of  financing  a  farm 
has  been  found  satisfactory  by  many.  Where 
it  is  used,  the  buyer  and  seller  have  generally 
known  each  other  for  a  long  time  and  have 
frequently  done  business  with  one  another. 
Thus,  each  knows  the  other,  and  each  knows 
what  to  expect. 

Who  Should  Be  a  Farmer? 

When  trying  to  decfde  on  the  best  occu¬ 
pation,  consider  your  abilities  and  consider 
the  personal  characteristics  necessary  for  suc¬ 
cess  in  various  jobs.  A  man  who  weighs  in  at 
150  pounds  should  not  go  after  the  heavyweight 
boxing  championship.  The  operator  of  a  mod¬ 
ern  commercial  farm  is  a  combination  of 
businessman,  mechanic,  natural  scientist  and 
laborer.  Many  persons  who  can  succeed  in 
specialized  jobs  are  not  qualified  for  farming; 
it  calls  for  too  versatile  an  ability  from  them. 
A  modern  farm  with  $40,000  invested  is  a 
business;  the  operator  must  be  able  to  make 
business  decisions  with  confidence.  The  great 
increase  in  mechanization  of  our  agriculture 
has  placed  increased  emphasis  on  mechanical 
ability,  too.  The  farmer’s  job  is,  of  course, 
growing  plants  and  animals,  and  he  must  know 
the  scientific  principles  of  crop  and  animal  pro¬ 
duction.  He  must  also  carry  out  the  application 
of  these  principles  to  his  own  farm.  An  im¬ 
portant  requirement  for  success  in  farming  is 
a  keen  interest  in  growing  things.  With  all  our 
scientific  production  we  have  not  outgrown  the 
old  adage,  “The  eye  of  the  master  fatteth  the 
ox.” 

Good  health  and  above-average  physical 
strength  are  important  for  both  the  farmer 

(Continued  on  Page  667) 
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The  Highest  Praise! 

We  thank  THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 
and  the  Geneva  Experiment  Station.  And 
you  will  thank  us  once  you  have  tried  our 
Top  Grade,  Leaf-loss  resistant  Hay,  and 
Pasture  Seeds.  We  shall  be  glad  to  supply 
you  with  names  of  farmers  in  your  neigh¬ 
borhood  who  have  had  remarkable  results 
with  our  seeds.  A  post  card  in  the  mail 
will  bring  you  without  cost  or  obligation 
the  story  of  our  seed  mixtures. 

Canadian  Permanent  Pastures,  Inc. 

Ashtabula,  Ohio 
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From  The  Rural  New  Yorker, 
Oct.  5,  1957.  About  Canadian 
Permanent  Pasture  Seeds: 


•  •  •  official  tests  by  the 
Geneva  Experiment  Station 
revealed  that  the  Purity  and 
Germination  of  those  seeds 
were  better  than  claimed 
on  the  tag.” 
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Buntings9 


NEW  &  BETTER 

STRAWBERRIES 

Earlidawn,  Surecrop,  Redglow,  Stelemaster, 
Pocahontas,  Dixieland  (U.S.D.A.  develop¬ 
ments  just  recently  named  and  released 
for  distribution).  Empire, ,  Armore,  Ver¬ 
milion,  Albriton.  Grown  in  chemically- 
treated  soil;  followed  by  a  complete 
spraying  and  fertilization  program.  DIS¬ 
EASE  FREE.  Huge  crops  of  larger  berries 
easily  produced  from  Buntings’  plants. 

Write  for  information 

Our  New  Catalog  lists  a  number  of  other 
popular  varieties  of  Strawberries,  also  a 
complete  line  of  Roses,  Flowering  Shrubs, 
Shade  Trees,  Evergreens,  Fruit  Trees, 
Garden  Roots,  etc.,  with  most  varieties 
illustrated  in  natural  four-color.  A  valu¬ 
able  reference  and  planting  guide. 

Write  today  for  your  FREE  COPY 

BUNTINGS’  NURSERIES,  INC. 

BOX  28,  SELBYVILLE,  DELAWARE 


FREE  CATALOG  describes  our  new 
virus-free  strawberry  plants.  Foun¬ 
dation  stock  supplied  by  the  U.  S. 
Dept,  of  Agriculture  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  better  strawberry  plants 
for  the  American  farmer  and  gardener. 

_  Also  blueberries,  grapes,  raspberries, 

shrubs,  snaae  trees,  fruit  and  nut  trees.  All  stock  cer¬ 
tified  and  guaranteed.  Write  Now  for  Your  Free  Copy. 


RAYNER  BROTHERS.  SALISBURY  5.  MARYLAND 


i  All  the  newest  I 
'andbestflowersand  veg- 1 
etables,  hundreds  created  by  I 
us  — including  the  famous  I 
Burpee  Hybrids.  450  pictures,  over  76  in  color. 
This  is  America’s  leading  Seed  Catalog,  tells 
all  about  the  best  seeds  that  grow.  Write  Today! 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

376  Burpee  Building,  Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 


ERGREENS 


CHRISTMAS  TREES 
and  ORNAMENTALS 

Seedlings  and  Transplants-direct  from  grow¬ 
ers  at  planting  time.  Many  varieties  of  Pine, 
Spruce,  Fir,  etc.  Quality  stock  at  low  prices. 


Free 

CATALOGUE 

and 

PLANTING 

GUIDE 


SUNCREST 

Box  305  -  B 


EVERGREEN 

Homer  City,  Pa. 


NURSERIES^ 

_! _ uri 


HIGBIE 

SEEDS 


FAMOUS  FOR  80  YEARS 

FARMERS 

Fearn  extra  money. 

ALL  OR  PART  TIME. 

Take  orders  now,  right  in  your  community, 
for  our  Northern  Grown,  Proven  Farm 
and  Grass  Seeds.  Complete  line.  Exclusive 
territory.  Liberal  Commission  paid  weekly. 
Men  with  us  for  years.  Satisfied  customers 
order  year  after  year. 

Write  for  1958  Price  List  and  Agency. 
GEO.  K.  HIGBIE  &  COMPANY,  INC. 

2  LAKE  AVE„  ROCHESTER  6,  N.  Y. 
Sow  Higbie  Seeds  for  A-l  Crops. 


Books  for  Home 
Gardeners 

The  Gardener’s  Bug  Book, 

Cynthia  Westcott . $7.50 

Botany  —  Plant  Science, 

W.  W.  Robbins  &  T.  E.  Weir. . .  6.95 
Propagation  of  Plants, 

Kains  and  McQuestion .  6.00 

The  Vegetable  Growing  Business, 

R.  L.  &  G.  S.  Watts .  6.00 

10,000  Garden  Questions  Answered 

F.  F.  Rockwell .  4.95 

Greenhouse  Gardening  for  Every¬ 
one, 

Ernest  Chabot .  4.75 

Mushroom  Growing  Today, 

F.  C.  Atkins .  4.50 

The  Hive  and  the  Honey  Bee, 

Roy  A.  Grout .  4.00 

Modern  Gardening, 

Dr.  P.  P.  Pirone .  3.50 

All  About  African  Violets, 

Montague  Free  . $3.50 

How  to  Have  a  Green  Thumb  With¬ 
out  an  Aching  Back,  .  2.75 


Books  on  Fruit  Growing 


Fruit  Nutrition, 

Norman  F.  Childers . $10.00 

A  History  of  Horticulture, 

U.  P.  Hedrick .  7.50 

Modern  Fruit  Production, 

Gourley  &  Howlett .  6.90 

Small  Fruit  Culture, 

James  A.  Shoemaker .  6.50 

Fruit  Science, 

Norman  F.  Childers .  6.50 

Plant  Regulators  in  Agriculture, 

H.  B.  Tukey .  6.00 

General  Horticulture, 

Thos.  J.  Talbert .  4.00 

A  Living  from  Bees, 

F.  C.  Pellett  . 4.00 

The  Care  and  Feeding  of  Plants 
Norman  F.  Childers,  James  M. 

Beattie  et  al . 3.00 

Fruit  in  the  Garden, 

Norman  Taylor  .  2.50 

Dwarf  Fruit  Trees, 

Lawrence  Southwick  .  1.95 


For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  Yorls 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 


STRAWBERRIES 


are  ideal  family  income  projects.  One* 
tenth  acre  yields  650  —  900  quarts, 
Allen’s  Berry  Book  tells  best  varietiei 
end  How  to  Grow  Them.  Free  copy, 
Write  today. 

-  W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 

72  West  Evergreen  Ave.,  Soliibury,  Maryland 


7 - r,EV.  ER  GREEN  SEEDLINGS  - 

For  Christmas  Trees,  etc.  Quality  Seedlings  at 
Reasonable  Prices.  Write  for  information. 

PINE  GROVE  NURSERY, 

R-  P-  3, _  CLEARFIELD,  PENNA. 


INCREASE  PRESENT  INCOME 


Build  growing  sideline,  full  time  business.  No  in¬ 
vestment.  Farmers,  Agents,  Dealers.  Take  orders  for 

Campbell’s  Gro-Green  Liquid  Fertilizer  Concentrates. 
Free  sample,  sales  kit.  Campbell  Co.,  Rochelle  315,  III. 


CHRISTMAS  TREE  PLANTER 


For  tractors  with  hydraulic  lift.  Only  $245.  Plai 
000  per  hour.  Write  —  ROOTSPRED 

ST.  PETERSBURG.  PENNSYLVANIA 


STRAWBERRY  and  RASPBERRY  PLANTS.  FRE 
Catalog.  REX  SPROUT.  WAVERLY,  NEW  YOR 


Jti  torch  destroys  weeds,  stumps,  roek 
Get  Free  Bulletin.  SINE.  RN-2.  QUAKERTOWN,  P) 


Harris’  Famous  Moreton  Hybrid 


■HARRIS  SECDS 

From  New  York  to  South  Africa! 

Because  of  earliness,  high  yields,  husky  growth  and 
superior  quality  of  its  fruit,  Moreton  Hybrid  is  being 
grown  as  far  away  as  South  Africa. 

From  Early  August  fo  October. 

Because  it  is  the  only  EARLY  hybrid  that  continues 
to  produce  high  quality  fruit  until  freezing  weather, 
Moreton  Hybrid  has  become  the  most  popular  tomato 
in  America. 

Are  You  Planting  Moreton  Hybrids? 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG 
(Ask  for  our  Market  Gardeners’  and  Florists’ 
Catalog,  if  you  grow  for  market.) 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Inc. 

20  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  N.  Y. 

1958  CATALOG  nm/imcbj 


What  Happened  to  Christmas ? 


What,  indeed,  has  happened  to 
Chi'istmas  —  the  celebration  of  the 
birth  of  Christ?  What  could  have 
been  more  humble,  more  lowly 
than  the  birth  of  the  baby  that 
night  in  Bethlehem  in  the 
manger?  For  hundreds  of  years, 
Christmas  has  been  celebrated 
with  reverence  and  love;  presents 
have  been  given  and  exchanged, 
given  for  the  love  of  giving,  not 
for  the  price.  These  gifts  were 
wrapped  with  affection,  tied  with 
thought. 

Today,  Christmas  is  not  just  the 
time  of  giving  gifts  to  those  we 
love  and  to  our  friends  —  and 
giving  within  our  means.  Instead, 
it  has  become  a  case  of  “keeping 
up  with  the  Joneses.”  To  do  this, 
it  has  become  necessary  for  many 
to  give  far  beyond  their  means. 
Recently,  a  friend  of  mine  said: 
“I  wish  we  could  skip  it  this  year, 
the  whole  thing  is  far  too  much. 
We  just  have  to  have  a  new  roof 


on  our  house,  and  we  simply 
must  save  some  money  for  our 
daughter  for  college.  This  year  I 
think  I  shall  have  to  eliminate 
the  whole  business.” 

All  this  is  merely  a  reflection 
of  the  trend  of  the  times:  this 
tumultuous  speeding  through  life, 
with  no  time  for  anything.  Can  we 
not  remembeer  that  on  Christmas 
we  are  commemorating  the  most 
wonderful  event  that  ever  hap¬ 
pened  to  the  world? 

Stop  a  minute,  America,  in  this 
mad  rush  toward  —  what?  Close 
your  eyes  to  the  hundreds  of 
multi-colored  Christmas  balls;  look 
away  from  the  glitter  and  tinsel, 
and  listen  with  all  your  heart  and 
soul.  Perhaps  you,  too,  can  hear 
the  echo  of  the  Christmas  music 
that  has  come  down  through  the 
ages,  the  music  that  the  shepherds 
heard  that  night  so  very  long  ago, 
and  the  song  the  angels  sang  as 
they  hovered  over  the  stable  at 
Bethlehem.  M.  E.  Sutton 


Countryman ’s  Journal 


There  is  no  fragrance  I  know  that 
equals  that  of  an  earth-floored  farm 
cellar.  It  may  be  a  bit  dank  and 
musty,  but  inhale  the  combined 
aromas  of  apples,  potatoes,  cabbage, 
carrots,  beets  and  the  brine  in  the 
salt  pork  barrel  beneath  the  stairs, 
and  you  have  a  fragrance  that  is 
heady,  pungent  and  peculiarly  satis¬ 
fying. 

At  this  time  of  year  in  the  1910 
era,  we  really  prepared  for  winter. 
The  cellar,  in  addition  to  the  crops, 
had  colorful  rows  of  jars  of  vege¬ 
tables  and  fruits.  Mother  made  many 
kinds  of  jams  and  jellies;  she  put 
up  pickles,  chutney  and  chili  sauce. 
The  old  Cape  Cod  farmhouse,  with 
the  giant  sugar  maple  at  the  south¬ 
east  corner,  was  banked  all  around 
with  sawdust.  We  banked  the  north 
side  of  the  barn  with  sawdust.  Even 
the  north  and  west  sides  of  the  hen¬ 
house  got  a  bank  to  prevent  King 
Winter’s  cold,  probing  fingers  from 
getting  in. 

Today,  life  is  different.  I  don’t 
have  to  check  wood  tiers  in  a  wood¬ 
shed  nor  make  sure  of  a  pile  of  dry 
pine  branches  for  kindling.  There  is 
no  food  at  all  in  the  cellar — just  an 
oil-fired  furnace.  Almost  half  a 
century  has  gone  by  since  those  first 
days  on  the  Hancock,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  farm.  The  tall,  nickel-plated 
stove  in  the  living  room  kept  a  bed 
of  coals  overnight  so  a  lad  could 
come  downstairs  and  dress  in  com¬ 
fortable  heat.  Each  morning  we  built 
a  new  fire  in  the  big  black,  gleaming 
kitchen  range  with  its  porcelain- 
lined  reservoir  at  the  rear  and  the 
warming  over  above  the  burners. 

Father  had  a  phrase  that  I  have 
liked  through  the  years.  As  we  did 
small  tasks  and  got  things  fixed  for 
winter,  he  called  it  “buttoning  up.” 
Here  at  Sunny  Acres,  our  small  farm, 
that  is  what  I  have  been  doing.  I  did 
some  painting  this  Fall;  I  have  re¬ 
paired  some  blinds  and  puttied  some 


windows.  There  are  some  who  dis¬ 
like  the  last  month,  but  I  have  a  deep 
feeling  of  contentment  as  the  year 
draws  to  a  close  and  I  know  all  is 
tight  and  snug  on  the  farm. 

The  hours  of  daylight  are  now 
few,  the  sun  following  a  low  arc 
across  the  southern  sky.  Dawn  comes 
slowly  and  reluctantly,  and  by  mid¬ 
afternoon  gray-purple  shadows  run 
along  from  silos  and  fence  posts. 
Shafts  of  golden  light  slant  into 
farmyards  from  kitchen  windows, 
and  the  lanterns  men  carry  at  chore 
time  throw  shadows  on  corn  cribs 
and  milkhouses.  Brittle  ice  edges 
across  woodland  ponds  and  weaves 
pewter-hued  lace  along  the  creek 
banks.  Pheasants  come  from  the 
woodlands  to  search  weed  patches 
and  blue  jays  scream  defiance  at  the 
gathering  cold. 

Year’s  Book  is  closing  but  Nature’s 
power  is  not  lessened.  Uncounted 
billions  of  hard-cased  seeds  are  wait¬ 
ing  on  Earth’s  breast  and  the  spark 
of  life  lives  safely  in  buds  on 
branches  and  twigs.  In  the  frozen 
humus,  micro-organisms  are  biding 
their  time  until  the  Master  Plan  calls 
them  to  work  again  when  another 
winter  is  done.  Even  during  the 
months  of  cold  and  snow  and  ice, 
Nature’s  plans  ordain  the  making 
of  new  food  for  plants;  for  the  irre¬ 
sistible  forces  of  freezing  and  thaw¬ 
ing,  the  power  of  zero  blizzards  and 
the  warmth  of  mild  spells  means  that 
chemicals  are  loosened  from  pri¬ 
meval  rock  and  returned  to  the  soil 
that  gives  man  his  life.  This  is  low 
twelve  of  Year’s  cycle;  the  sky  is 
often  gray;  the  land  waits  for  its 
covering  of  snow.  But  man,  living  out 
his  years  in  this  experience  we  call 
Time,  can  feel  the  great  verities 
and  profound  simplicities  of  life. 

December  is  the  last  month  of  the 
man-made  year,  but  always  there  is 
another  day,  another  month,  another 
year.  Haydn  S.  Pearson 


That  Christmas  Gift: 
New  '58  Calendar  Book 

Did  you  read  last  month  about  the 
brand  new  1958  Calendar  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Cooking  which  we  are  offering 
as  the  finest  kind  of  Chi’istmas  gift 
for  your  friends  and  for  yourself? 

If  you  chanced  to  miss  it  (Nov.  2 
issue,  page  588),  we  want  you  to 
know  that  this  Calendar  Book  is  a 
beauty  and  has  52  recipes,  52  scenic 
illustrations,  and  52  pages  for  mak¬ 
ing  daily  notes.  The  covers  are  in 
full  color,  and  the  Book  comes  boxed 
in  holiday  red  and  green. 

There  is  still  time  to  order  the  ’58 


Calendar  of  American  Cooking  from 
The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West 
30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  Price 
$1.50.  p.  s. 

The 

Rural  New  Yorker 

Vol.  CVII _ No.  5898 

Published  Semi-Monthly  by  The  Rural 
Publishing  Co.,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  Price  50c  a  Year.  Re-entered  as 
Second  Class  Matter  September  6,  1945, 
at  the  Post  Office  at  New  York,  N.  Y., 
under  the  Act  of  March  3,  1879. 


Cover  Picture  by  —  Eric  M.  Sanford 
Manchester,  N.  H. 
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Resolved:  by  N.  Y.  Farm  Bureau 


Among  the  resolutions  recom¬ 
mended  by  committee  and  adopted 
by  delegates  at  the  New  York  Farm 
Bureau’s  annual  meeting  last  month 
in  Syracuse  were  the  following: 

In  the  Federal  Field 

Elimination  of  federal  government 
price-support  programs  except  for 
national  defense,  distribution  of  sur¬ 
plus  commodities  only  to  schools  and 
institutions  “in  dire  distress”,  re¬ 
moval  of  all  production  limits  for 
crops  used  on  farm  where  grown. 
ACP  payments  only  for  long-range 
farm  purposes,  cessation  of  land  re¬ 
clamation  by  government,  soil-bank 
payments  in  kind  rather  than  cash, 
soil-bank  weed  control,  use  of  P.  L. 
480  as  supplement  to,  not  replace¬ 
ment  of,  dollar-exchange  foreign 
trade,  increase  of  foreign  trade  but 
not  on  multiple-price  commodity 
basis,  avoidance  of  direct  government 
payments  to  farmers,  enactment  of  a 
New  York  right-to-work  law,  oppo¬ 
sition  to  unemployment  insurance  in 
farming,  abolition  of  futures  trading 
in  potatoes  and  onions,  legislation  to 
prohibit  importation  of  Canadian  re¬ 
fuse  screenings  for  feed,  creation  of 
a  state  agricultural-industrial  com¬ 
mission  on  water  resources,  return  of 
welfare  programs  to  local  levels, 
legislation  ending  strikes  and  picket¬ 
ing  to  enforce  union  recognition, 
unions  to  be  subject  to  anti-trust 
laws,  establishment  of  compensation 
and  liability  insurance  rates  on  basis 


practices  by  labor  at  eastern  markets, 
exemption  of  farm  truck  and  tractor 
tires  from  federal  tax,  uniform  sig¬ 
nals  and  markings  on  school  buses, 
and  making  county  motor  vehicle 
offices  responsible  for  handling  sur¬ 
rendered  license  plates. 

School  Safeguards  and  Migrant  Labor 
Laws 

Also,  continued  and  increased  em¬ 
phasis  and  enforcement  of  state  grad¬ 
ing  and  branding  laws,  continuous 
study  of  state-aid  formula  for  edu¬ 
cation,  consideration  of  sales  tax,  fi¬ 
nancing  of  schools  by  only  State  and| 
subdivisions,  federal  aid  for  vo-ag 
training  only  where  non-farm  oppor¬ 
tunities  are  limited,  emphasis  on 
basic  3-R  education  and  scientific 
training,  increased  attention  to 
economy  in  school  construction  and 
operation,  self-determination  by  dis¬ 
tricts  on  centralization,  and  more 
farmers  serving  on  school  boards. 

In  addition,  changes  in  Sanitary 
Code  to  be  presented  and  discussed 
with  camp  owners  in  group  meetings 
to  make  sure  they  are  workable  and 
practical,  strict  study  of  proposals  to 
subsidize  housing  for  migrant  labor, 
avoidance  of  excessively  rigid  re¬ 
quirements  for  migrant  crew  leaders, 
opposition  to  creation  of  special  state 
migrant-labor  depai'tment,  recogni¬ 
tion  that  farmers  cannot  provide 
modern  motels  or  costly  child-care 
centers  and  educational  programs  for 
migrant  workers’  children. 


Double  Giving 

My  sweetheart  sent  a  handsome 
Christmas  gift  to  me, 

But  this  was  only  half  her  gene¬ 
rosity. 

The  other  half — her  double  giving, 
as  it  were  — 

Was  what  she  gave  to  me  for  me 
to  give  to  her! 

—  Russell  Pettis  Askue 


of  payroll  for  various  types  of  farm¬ 
ing  rather  than  on  acreage,  holding 
the  Federal-State  highway  program 
to  41,000  miles,  continuation  of  elec¬ 
toral  college,  and  study  of  the  postal 
service  toward  improvement,  then 
postal  rate  adjustment  toward  full 
self-support. 

Approve  Milk  Promotion  and  Farm 
Truck  Exemptions 

Also,  collection  of  fluid-milk  pro¬ 
motion  funds  with  “serious”  con¬ 
sideration  for  financing  through  de¬ 
ductions  from  the  pool,  continuation 
of  school-milk  program,  brucellosis 
eradication,  state  financing  of  dairy 
calf  vaccination  and  testing  by  veter¬ 
inarians  of  farmers’  choice,  approval 
of  alternate-day  pickups  on  all  bulk- 
tank  milk  routes  in  State,  and  funds 
for  research  on  control  of  alfalfa 
weevil,  analysis  of  DHIA  records,  and 
establishment  of  permanent  grass 
sod. 

Further,  distribution  of  at  least  15 
per  cent  of  state  gasoline  tax  revenue 
to  counties  on  basis  of  miles  of 
county  and  town  roads,  continuing 
studies  on  extension  of  Erwin  roads, 
state  participation  in  providing  sur¬ 
face-binder  to  pre-1957  Erwin  roads, 
sparing  of  good  farm  lands  from  use 
in  roads  and  highways,  state  law  to 
establish  fines  fcr  litterbugging  high¬ 
ways  and  adjacent  land,  anti-dump¬ 
ing  signs  on  highways  and  place¬ 
ment  of  trash  receptacles,  removal  of 
24,000-pound  limit  on  licensing  of 
trucks  as  agricultural,  exemption  of 
$1.00-license  farm  trucks  from  splash 
guard  requirements,  exemption  of 
farm  trucks  from  mileage  tax  when 
transporting  owner’s  equipment, 
legislation  to  end  feather-bedding 


And  —  Deer,  Nematode  Quarantine, 
and  Hail  Control 

Also,  cooperation  between  farmers 
and  sportsmen’s  clubs  toward  under¬ 
standing  landowners’  rights  and  prob¬ 
lems  for  effective  means  of  dealing 
with  those  who  do  not  respect  private 
property,  open  season  on  does  for  a 
longer  than  one-day  season  where 
deer  are  over-abundant,  the  indemnity 
on  golden  nematode  quarantine  to 
reflect  increased  taxes  on  farm  land, 
vigorous  action  to  bring  the  Genesee 
Valley  Regional  Market  into  full-scale 
service,  improvement  in  egg-price 
reports,  uniform  state  meat  inspec¬ 
tion,  basic  research  on  hail  suppres¬ 
sion,  continuation  of  Hudson  Valley 
hail-suppression  experiment  through 
grower-Weather  Bureau  cooperation, 
and  increase  of  farm-machinery  ex¬ 
hibits  at  State  Fair. 

The  resolutions  onginated  mainly 
in  New  York  Farm  Bureau’s  “kitchen 
konfei'ences”  or  district  meetings 
throughout  the  State.  During  the 
year,  some  300  meetings  were  held; 
the  aim  is  to  have  at  least  five  dis¬ 
cussion  groups  for  each  100  mem¬ 
bers.  There  are  10,026  member  fami¬ 
lies  in  the  N.  Y.  State  Farm  Bureau. 
Chairman  of  the  resolutions  commit¬ 
tee  was  Donald  Green,  Chazy,  N.  Y. 

At  the  annual  election,  all  officers 
wei'e  re-elected:  Donald  Wickham, 
Hector,  pres.;  Donald  Green,  vice- 
pres.;  and  Marion  Johnson,  William¬ 
son.  Directors  for  various  districts 
are:  William  Bensley,  Erie  County; 
Earl  Harding,  Orleans  Co.;  Marion 
Johnson,  Wayne;  Ralph  Ward,  Schuy¬ 
ler,  Bernard  Potter,  Cortland  Co.; 
George  Humphreys,  Oneida  Co.; 
Earl  Frisbie,  Essex  Co.;  Walter 
Armer,  Saratoga  Co.;  Seth  Parsons, 
Schoharie  Co.;  Albert  Cole,  Dutchess 
Co.;  and  Amherst  Davis,  Suffolk  Co. 


Which  Way? 


You  can  depend  on  your  feed  man  to  supply  you  with  information  on  eco¬ 
nomical  cattle  nutrition  and  also  balanced  rations.  Be  sure  to  ask  him 
about  the  advantages  of  including  Du  Pont  “Two-Sixty-Two”  in  your 
protein  supplement. 

Ask  your  feed  man  why 

Du  Pont  TWO-SIXTY-TWO8 

FEED  COMPOUND 

in  supplements  means 
higher  dairy  profits  for  you 

More  milk  at  less  cost:  that’s  how  you  gain  when  feeding  sup¬ 
plements  containing  Du  Pont  “Two-Sixty-Two” — the  first  and 
finest  urea  source  of  protein. 

By  including  “Two-Sixty-Two”  in  supplements,  your  feed 
man  can  add  more  hominy,  wheat  or  other  quality  feeds  con¬ 
taining  high  levels  of  fat  and  energy.  That’s  because  he  can 
substitute  Du  Pont  “Two-Sixty-Two”  for  less  concentrated 
sources  of  protein. 

“Two-Sixty -Two”  also  lowers  your  feed  costs  by  improving 
the  milk-making  value  of  your  home-grown  feedstuffs.  It  nour¬ 
ishes  and  stimulates  rumen  bacteria  .  .  .  helps  them  multiply 
and  grow  faster.  The  result:  billions  of  them  convert  greater 
amounts  of  coarse,  fibrous  feeds  into  forms  more  efficiently 
turned  into  milk  by  your  dairy  cows. 

Be  sure  to  ask  your  feed  man  to  include  Du  Pont  “Two- 
Sixty-Two”  in  your  custom-  or  ready-mixed  rations. 


BETTER  THINGS  FOR  BETTER  LIVING  .  .  .  THROUGH  CHEMISTRY 


TWO-SIXTY-TWO® 

FEED  COMPOUND 


December  21,  1957 
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"DIVIDEND  PIE" 


for  Our  Depositors 


DIVIDENDS  NOW 
COMPOUNDED 

QUARTERLY 


With  BONUS  DIVIDEND 
DAYS  EVERY  MONTH 


c^ave  more,  make  more  by  mail  at  100- 
year-old  City  &  County  Savings  Bank.  Assets 
over  $85,000,000.  Open  your  account  TODAY. 
Mail  coupon  with  deposit  of  $5  or  more.  We’ll 
send  passbook  and  postage-paid  banking  by 
mail  envelopes  by  return  mail. 

Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Carp, 
MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY! 

CITY  &  COUNTY  SAVINGS  BANK 
100  State  Street,  Albany  1,  N.  Y. 

Enclosed  is  $_ _ _ _ .  Please  open  o 

savings  account  for  me  and  mail  passbook  to 
address  below. 

I  I  Send  Banking  by  Mail  information 
Name. _ 


Address. 
City _ 


.State. 
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SALESMAN 

WANTED 

We  have  an  opening  for  a 
capable  salesman  who  has  had 
experience  selling  to  farmers. 
Must  have  car  and  be  willing  to 
work  steadily.  The  man  selected 
will  be  given  an  exclusive  terri¬ 
tory  and  liberal  commission  that 
will  allow  him  to  earn  an 
attractive  income  on  a  year- 
round  basis. 

• 

STATE  AGE,  EXPERIENCE 
AND  REFERENCE.  Address 

Circulation  Manager 

THE  RURAL  NEW'  YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street, 

New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


BROWER  WkiAiMAid 

FEED  MIXER 


•  SAVES  UP  TO  $16  A  TON  ON  FEEDI 

•  WORLD'S  LARGEST 

SELLING  MIXER  ...  5  SIZES 

•  30  DAY  TRIAL  . . .  EASY  TERMS 
Write  for  FREE  CATALOG 


BROWER  MFC.  CO..  Box  3103.  Ouincy.  III. 


DRAINS  cellars,  cisterns,  wash  tubs ;  tyA  "7  95 

IRRIGATES  -  CIRCULATES  -  SPRAYS  1 


Pumps  3.000  GPH ;  450  GPH  80'  high;  or 
1.800  GPH  from  25'  well.  Use  Vt  to  %  HP 
motor.  Coupling  included  free.  1”  in¬ 
let;  outlet.  Stainless  steel  shaft. 

Won’t  rust  or  clog: . S7.95 

Heavy  Duty  Ball-Bearing  Pump 
T"p  to  7.500  GPH:  or  3.000  GPH 
from  25'  well.  I1/*"  inlet;  1'  out¬ 
let  $12.95.  Postpaid  if  cash  with  order.  Don  t  delay — 
send  for  yours  toiiay!  MONFY  BACK  GUARANTEE. 
LABAWCO  PUMPS  .  BelleMead  19B.  New  Jersay 


10.000  GALLONS 
BATTLESHIP  GRAY 
Exterior  Paint,  suitable  tor  metal  or  wooa.  perfect 
eonditie*.  packed  in  nve-gallon  steel  cans.  Cancella¬ 
tion  on  large  Marine  order.  Prlee  *6.00  per  5  •*!•**■• 
Check  with  order.  F.O.B.  RAHWAY.  NEW  JERSEY. 
COMMERCIAL  CHEMICAL  CO.,  RAHWAY.  N.  J. 


Let’s  Have  New  Trespass  Laws 


I  read  with  great  interest  E.  A. 
Wagner’s  letter  in  the  Nov.  2,  1957 
issue  of  The  Rural  New  Yorker,  be¬ 
moaning  the  lopsided  entente  be¬ 
tween  the  hunter  and  the  deer  versus 
the  poor  farmer.  The  case  sounds 
watertight  except  for  the  fact  that: 
(1)  the  deer  is  a  reluctant  ally  of  the 
hunter;  and  (2)  Mr.  Wagner’s  tears 
seem  liberaily  diluted  with  saliva  at 
the  prospect  of  year-round  venison. 

Without  going  into  the  merits  of 
a  special  hunting  season  for  the 
farmer  in  repayment  for  damage  to 
his  alfalfa,  there  is  a  more  profitable 
and  important  case  available  to  the 
farmer  and,  if  it  is  played  right  by 
a  farm  lobby,  legislators  will  avoid 
a  roll  call  on  this  issue  at  their  peril. 
The  current  trespass  law  is  archaic, 
dishonest,  and  abusive  of  property 
rights  and  defrauds  the  farmer  of 
income  in  excess  of  $50,000,000  a  year 
from  the  rental  of  his  woods  and 
fields,  a  rental  as  rightfully  his  as 
if  it  were  the  income  from  a  ski  run 
or  a  parking  lot  on  his  property. 

“A  Man’s  Home  Is  His  Castle”;  His 
Land  Is  a  Parade  Ground. 

As  it  is  constituted  today,  property 
laws  make  no  distinction  between  a 
man’s  house  and  his  acreage  in  the 
matter  of  taxes  and  torts  but,  where 
as  a  man’s  house  is  his  castle,  his 
land  is  available  parade  ground  for 
deer,  pheasant,  spooners,  picknickers, 
hunters,  garbage  dumpers,  tree  and 
shrub  thieves,  ordinary  bums  with 
or  without  guns,  car  parkers,  care¬ 
less  smokers,  arsonists,  etc.,  etc. 

Under  the  present  law  a  man  who 
invades  your  house  clearly  trespasses. 
If  he  forces  your  door,  he  commits 
a  felony.  The  invader  of  your  land 
who  disregards  your  gate  and  fre¬ 
quently  cuts  your  fence  is  in  a  po¬ 
sition,  when  you  confront  him,  to 
insult  you  with  an  innocent  look  and 
a  demand  to  know  if  your  land  is 
“properly”  posted.  If  you  haven’t  put 
up  a  paper  or  cloth  sign  every  60 
feet  or  so  on  some  1,000  trees,  you’ve 
got  no  case  at  all.  Chances  are  if 
you  spent  $250.00  plus  labor  to  post 
your  land  (cloth  signs  cost  at  least 
25  cents  each),  your  legalistic  tres¬ 
passer  may  have  stripped  off  or  mu¬ 
tilated  a  few  signs  on  some  previous 
night  and  provided  himself  with  an 
entry  and  a  clear  alibi. 

You  can,  of  course,  get  mad  and 
put  every  trespasser  you  encounter 
on  notice  to  stay  off.  When  you  do 
so,  you  better  have  a  witness  or  a 
photographer  or  perhaps  send  a  regis¬ 
tered  letter — if  you  can  trace  his 
name  through  his  automobile  license 
plate,  provided  you  find  the  automo¬ 
bile.  Chances  are  again  he  will  laugh 
at  you  when  your  back  is  turned. 
You’d  have  to  drop  all  your  other 
occupations,  during  the  hunting  sea¬ 
son  anyway,  and  dedicate  your  days 
and  nights  to  catch  him  if  he  doesn’t 
want  to  be  caught.  And  for  these 
pains  you  will  probably  be  rewarded 
with  some  fresh  cuts  in  your  fence 
line — or  worse! 

The  Farmer  Bears  the  Burden 

In  plain  words,  the  law  of  the  land, 
as  usual,  turns  its  back  on  the  farm¬ 
er.  Justifying  its  position  with  some 
darn  fool  shibboleth  about  conserva¬ 
tion  and  “balance  of  nature”,  it 
throws  upon  the  landowner  the  bur¬ 
den  of  proof  of  title  to  his  land.  The 
landowner  has  to  go  to  the  trouble 
and  expense  of  explaining  to  every 
trespasser  that  the  land  he  is  tramp¬ 
ling  is  not  his  own.  Just  imagine  hav¬ 
ing  to  post  your  bedroom  and  your 
bathroom  to  keep  the  whole  neigh¬ 
borhood  from  walking  through. 

What  is  the  solution?  Obviously  it 
is  a  strong  lobby  of  farmers,  land- 
owners,  etc.,  to  amend  a  law  that  has 
its  predatory  and  twisted  roots  some¬ 
where  back  in  Sherwood  Forest  and 
the  time  of  the  Magna  Charta.  A  new 
law  consistent  with  home  and  busi¬ 
ness  property  rights  should  be 


drafted,  a  law  which  requires  no 
posting  unless  it  be  permissive  post¬ 
ing.  In  other  words,  any  land  which 
does  not  advertise  that  hunters, 
fishermen,  etc.,  are  specifically  wel¬ 
come  under  one  arrangement  or  an 
other  will  be  rightfully  recognized  as 
private  property  and  taboo  to  tres¬ 
passers.  Hunters,  fishermen,  etc. 
would  understand  that  they  are  to 
keep  off  under  penalty  of  law.  They 
might  resent  the  law  but  with  no 
more  justice  than  their  resentment 
at  the  law  that  prevents  breaking  in 
and  entering  a  house.  It  is  my  guess 
they  would  respect  its  prohibitions 
and  certainly  not  take  reprisal  on  the 
individual  landowner  as  they  do  to¬ 
day. 

Permissive  posting  would  be  a  far 
simpler  matter  than  trespass  posting 
as  our  presents  laws  require.  For 
one  thing  it  would  take  less  posters 
since  any  hunter  eagerly  looking  for 
a  welcome  sign  would  see  a  poster 
which  permits  him  to  hunt  as  far  as 
you  can  spot  a  chuck.  You  certainly 
wouldn’t  need  such  a  sign  every  60 
feet. 

Permissive  Posting  Would  Increase 
Good  Hunting 

Would  this  cut  down  hunting?  On 
the  contrary,  I  think  it  would  reverse 
the  current  trend  toward  posting 
land;  permissive  posting  would  be 
done  by  followers  of  the  “shoot-to- 
preserve”  school  of  conservation.  It 
would  be  done  by  landowners  who 
do  not  resent  sportsmen  who  ask  for 
permission  and  show  appreciation  of 
this  hospitality.  It  would  be  done 
singly  or  in  a  joint  operation  by 
farmers  all  over  the  country  on  a 
pay-by-the-day  basis,  same  as  skiing, 
tennis,  golf  and  other  outdoor  sports. 

The  foregoing  by  no  means  lists  all 
the  arguments  that  can  be  gathered 
against  the  present  land  trespass 
laws  and  for  the  passage  of  a  new 
one  requiring  permissive  posting 
only.  Nor  does  it  anticipate  the  hue 
and  cry  that  will  arise  from  hunters, 
sporting  clubs,  munitions  makers  and 
conservationists. 

If  permissive  posting  replaces  the 
present  law,  it  will  be  to  the  interest 
of  the  average  farmer  to  welcome 
hunters.  I  think  such  a  law  might 
extend  land  available  for  hunting 
and  fishing.  Hunting  should  no  more 
suffer  in  consequence  of  such  a  law 
than  automobile  manufacturers  have 
suffered  from  the  existence  and  in¬ 
crease  of  parking  lots.  The  friendly 
relationship  between  sportsman  and 
farmer  should  markedly  increase  and 
land  abuse  markedly  decrease. 

In  conclusion,  I  do  not  believe  that 
anybody  but  congenital  poachers  will 
mind  paying  $1.00  or  $2.00  a  day  to 
roam  the  woodlands  on  a  brisk  fall 
day  with  dog  and  gun  at  his  side  and 
a  deer  or  pheasant  in  prospect.  After 
all,  what  are  a  couple  of  dollars  com¬ 
pared  with  a  gun  worth  $50  to  $100, 
a  dog  worth  another  $25,  shooting 
clothes,  boots,  etc.,  worth  $75  any¬ 
way,  not  to  mention  train  tickets, 
gasoline,  motels,  etc.  It  could  be, 
when  the  farmer  gives  the  hunter 
his  signed  “go-ahead”,  he  will  drop 
a  word  or  so  about  where  the  game 
runs  thickest  and  throw  in  a  cheery 
“good-luck”,  maybe  even  a  cup  of 
hot  coffee.  It’s  certainly  worth  a 
dollar  or  two  to  help  him  put  his  kids 
through  school  while  assuring  hunt¬ 
ers  of  a  frequent  holiday  on  his 
farm.  N.  G.  Horwitt 

Massachusetts 


William  Gronwoldt,  Germantown, 
Columbia  County,  has  recently  been 
appointed  chairman  of  N.  Y.  State’s 
Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Con¬ 
servation  Committee.  John  A. 
McTarnaghan,  Dansville,  Livingston 
Co.,  is  a  new  member,  and  Sidney 
A.  Landon,  King  Ferry  Cayuga  Co., 
continues  as  third  farmer  member  of 
the  committee. 


It  was  Carolyn  West  of  Kinderhook , 
Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.,  who  was  this 
year  granted  the  Milking  Shorthorn 
calf  presented  by  N.  Y.  State  Pure¬ 
bred  Dairy  Cattle  Assn,  to  the  farm 
boy  or  girl  who  showed  most  M.  S. 
dairying  promise. 

Articles  of  Interest 

In  Coming  Issues 

•  Breeding  the  Dairy  Cow  of 

the  Future 
By  E.  S.  Harrison 

•  Make  Candy  As  Sweet  As 

Honey 

By  Patricia  Roth 

•  What  Went  Wrong  with 

the  Birds? 

By  Leona  Sherman 

•  Self-Cure  for  Mastitis 
By  J.  H.  Winter 

•  My  York-State  Forest  Farm 
By  Henry  S.  Kernan 

•  Internal  Parasites  of  Live¬ 

stock 

By  John  H.  Whitlock 

•  1958  Farm  Tractor  Parade 

•  Extra  Service  from  Tractor 

Tires 

By  M.  E.  Long 

•  Bears  in  New  York 
By  Willet  Randall 

•  Electricity  Lightens  the 

Dairy  Load 
By  L.  H.  Hammond 

•  High  Roughage  Rations  for 

Heifers 

By  J.  H.  Hibbs 

•  Automatic  Grinding  of  Feed 
By  R.  P.  Prince 

•  Cows  Without  Tails 
By  L.  O.  Gilmore 

•  Milk- Vending  Machines 
Picture  Display 


Books  on  Soils  and  Crops 

Forage  and  Pasture  Crops, 

W.  A.  Wheeler . $10.00 

Diseases  of  Field  Crops, 

James  G.  Dickson .  8.50 

Grassland  Farming  in  the  Humid 
Northeast, 

Ford  S.  Prince .  6.00 

Fundamentals  of  Soil  Science, 

Millar  and  Turk . 5.75 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 
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Cutting  Pulp  and  Trapping 
’Coon,  Mink — and  Bobcats 

On  the  Black  Lake  Overflow 


N  Northern  New  York  be¬ 
tween  the  Adirondack 
Mountains  on  the  south 
and  the  St.  Lawrence  River 
on  the  north  lies  a  body 
of  water  called  Black  Lake. 
Several  miles  in  length 
and  half  a  mile  or  so  wide  in  normal 
times,  every  Spring  it  spreads  over 
thousands  of  acres  of  lowlands  known 
as  The  Black  Lake  Overflow.  About 
14,000  acres  of  swampland  are  cov¬ 
ered  with  cattails,  bluepoint,  duck¬ 
brush  and  sweetflag.  To  a  strang¬ 
er,  The  Overflow  is  only  dark, 
bleak  and  dangerous,  with  omin¬ 
ous  bogs  and  hidden  pools.  But 
to  me,  who  has  spent  his  60 
years  in  its  vicinity,  and  the  last 
few  at  its  very  edge,  and  to  other 
trappers,  it  has  its  meaning. 


One  Fall  and  Winter,  I  had  a  line 
of  300  traps  20  miles  long  for  skunk, 
’coon,  mink  and  fox.  With  mink  the 
main  objective  and  the  cheaper  long¬ 
haired  fur  to  defray  expense,  I  used 
an  automobile  to  tend  the  line.  Since 
I  had  trapped  the  territory  since  I 
was  able  to  walk,  I  knew  every  spring 
and  pool  for  miles  around. 

Near  the  edge  of  the  very  large 
spring  at  which  I  had  caught  many 
’coon  and  several  mink,  I  had  a  bait 
of  heavy  stones  covered  with  a  heavy 
flat  rock.  An  ideal  set  for  any  ani¬ 
mal,  it  had  No.  1V2  traps  set  at  the 
entrance  under  two  inches  of  water 
covered  with  ferns.  It  was  baited 
with  eel  and  rabbit  and  also  with  my 
own  mink  lure.  On  my  last  day  on 
the  line,  I  found  it  completely  torn 
to  pieces.  The  traps  which  had  been 
fastened  to  a  small  sapling  were  en¬ 
tirely  gone.  The  ground  was  bare  of 
snow  and  the  trail  away  from  the 


One  was  the  animal  I  had  caught 
in  January. 

In  the  afternoon,  I  set  several  large 
traps  and  baited  them  well  with 
liver.  During  the  night  a  light  snow 
fell  and  I  felt  sure  I  would  find  the 
cat  in  one  of  the  traps.  It  had  been 
a  mild  night,  and  The  Overflow  was 
beautiful  to  a  woodsman-trapper. 
Tracks  of  snowshoe  rabbits,  weasels 
and  mink  were  almost  everywhere, 
and  there  was  an  enormous  number 
of  ’coon  tracks.  The  latter  went  in 
pairs;  it  was  the  ’coons’  mating  sea¬ 
son.  Picking  out  a  pair  of  tracks  that 
headed  toward  the  cat’s  trap,  I  fol¬ 
lowed  along.  In  about  200  yards,  I 
came  upon  the  half-eaten  carcass  of 
a  snowshoe  rabbit.  And  there  were 
the  tracks  of  the  cat  with  two  toes 
missing!  Shortly  after,  I  found  the 
body  of  one  of  the  ’coons,  badly 
mangled  and  torn,  but  not  eaten. 
Following  now  the  cat’s  tracks,  I 
soon  arrived  at  the  set.  There  I  saw 
that  the  cat  had  come  to  within  a 
couple  of  feet  of  the  traps.  But  she 
did  not  touch  the  bait.  She  was  trap- 
shy.  I  inspected  the  traps  for  three 
days,  and  it  was  always  the  same: 
the  cat  would  not  take  the  bait.  So 
I  realized  I  would  never  catch  her  in 
a  baited  trap,  and  I  had  seen  no 
signs  of  the  other  cat.  Knowing  the 
spring  break-up  would  soon  come,  I 
set  six  more  traps,  this  time  blind. 
These  were  all  under  the  roots  of 
upturned  trees  which,  I  noticed  in 
the  snow,  the  cat  always  investigated. 
I  set  them  carefully  and  covered 
them  with  dry  rotten  wood  and  cat¬ 
tail  fluff. 

Early  that  night  it  started  to  snow, 
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leaving  nearly  three  inches  of  light 
smooth  snow  over  the  landscape  to¬ 
ward  morning.  Then  it  turned  to 
heavy  rain.  The  spring  rains  seemed 
on  in  earnest,  and  The  Overflow 
would  soon  be  a  lake  of  flood  water. 
This  was  my  last  chance  to  get  the 
cat. 

I  gathered  up  the  traps  as  I  came 
to  them  and  near  the  next  to  last 
I  came  upon  the  cat’s  track  again.  It 
headed  to  an  upturned  tree,  a  natural 
shelter.  In  this  I  had  carefully  hidden 
two  large  fox  traps.  Coming  near,  I 
saw  the  sign  of  fierce  struggle;  but 
no  cat.  Nearer,  though,  there  was  a 
loud  screaming  hiss,  and,  suddenly, 
a  large  form  sprang  from  under  the 
tree.  The  sight  of  that  snarling  body 
of  fur  and  tooth  and  claw  hurtling 
toward  me  out  of  the  mass  of  roots 
nearly  struck  me  senseless.  But  it 
stopped  at  the  length  of  the  trap 
chain!  This  time,  she  was  fast  in  the 
trap.  Forty-six  pounds  of  fighting 
fury,  it  turned  out  to  be  the  largest 
cat  I  ever  caught. 

It  was  a  triumph  and  a  timely  one 
for  me,  of  course,  as  the  rains  had  set 
in  in  earnest.  The  spring  flood  was 
soon  here.  In  the  afternoon,  I  helped 
the  pulp  cutters  pull  and  store  the 


gear.  Then  they  as  well  as  myself 
put  out  lines  for  20  days  of  muskrat 
trapping. 

Beautiful  to  look  upon  from  the 
distance  is  the  Black  Lake  Overflow. 
But  woe  to  the  unseasoned  man  who 
tries  to  penetrate  its  solitude.  Mos¬ 
quitoes  take  over  in  Summer  and,  for 
man  or  beast,  The  Overflow  becomes 
a  living  Hell.  Yet  the  furbearers  rear 
their  young  and,  now,  when  the 
frost  is  here,  you  can  be  sure  The 
Overflow  will  have  its  moments,  once 
again.  For  me,  I  think  I  am  glad  that 
my  special  moment  is  in  the  past. 
Never  again  do  I  believe  I’d  care 
to  encounter  a  three-toed  bobcat 
bursting  with  fury  from  the  roots 
of  a  tree,  not  even  in  Northern  New 
York’s  great  Black  Lake  Overflow. 
But  yet  — .  Clarence  Friot 


traps  was  hard  to  follow.  But,  after 
two  hours  of  slow  travelling.  I  found 
them.  Two  toes  were  in  the  trap;  but 
no  animal.  After  studying  the  toes, 
I  reached  the  conclusion  that  they 
came  from  a  bobcat. 

The  next  day  I  started  cutting 
pulp.  With  some  20  men  under  my 
supervision,  I  soon  forgot  about  the 
trap-line  incident  and  did  not  think 
much  of  it  again  until  nearly  three 
months  later.  It  had  been  a  good 
Winter  for  pulp  cutting. 

One  morning  long  before  daylight 
toward  the  end  of  March,  when  my 
pulp  contract  was  nearly  completed 
and  I  was  becoming  very  anxious  for 
the  spring  rains  to  come  so  muskrat 
trapping  could  start,  1  went  down 
to  the  camp  to  feed  the  horses  so  as 
to  have  them  ready  when  the  skid- 
ders  arrived.  All  of  a  sudden,  I  heard 
the  most  terrible  screams  from  a 
heavily  wooded  section  of  The  Over¬ 
flow.  Such  screams  could  mean  only 
one  thing:  bobcats.  It  was  their 
mating  season,  and  there  was  a  large 
bounty  on  cats  in  our  county.  Be¬ 
cause  it  was  an  honor  to  trap  one,  I 
said  nothing  to  the  men  who  were 
mostly  trappers  as  well  as  pulpers, 
but,  after  they  went  to  work,  hast¬ 
ened  to  where  I  had  heard  the 
screams.  Soon  I  found  the  signs  of 
two  mating  bobcats.  Theiu  trails  were 
larger  than  the  average;  they  had 
to  be  very  big  animals.  More  care¬ 
fully  examining  the  tracks,  I  dis¬ 
covered  one  had  two  toes  missing! 


Trace  Elements 

(Continued  from  Page  658) 

and  the  general  foliage  condition 
has  shown  improvement;  yields  and 
quality  have  been  good.  At  Freehold, 
N.  J.,  Donald  C.  Zeiger  has  used  a 
trace  element  mix  for  five  years  on 
a  Rome  and  Stayman  experimental 
block  to  obtain  uniform  yields. 

There  is  controversy  as  to  whether 
it  is  good  practice  to  apply  a  “shot¬ 
gun”  trace  element  mix  to  orchards 
in  sandy  areas.  An  over-application 
of  a  trace  element  or  elements  may 
be  made  accidentally.  These  nutri¬ 
ents  when  applied  in  excess  can  be 
very  deleterious,  the  same  as  an  over¬ 
application  of  nitrogen  or  potash. 
The  margin  for  en*or  is  much  more 
narrow  with  the  trace  elements  than 
with  the  major  elements.  The 
amount  of  trace  elements  applied  is 
so  small,  however  —  five  to  10 
pounds  of  each  per  acre  —  that  it 
probably  would  take  several  years 
to  get  an  oversupply  of  an  element 
such  as  copper.  Where  trace  elements 
are  used,  it  is  highly  important  to 
maintain  the  soil  pH  at  6.0  to  6.5. 
Magnesium  limestone  should  be  used 
where  the  soil  test  shows  magnesi¬ 
um  to  be  on  the  low  side. 

If  an  orchard  has  been  going  down¬ 
hill  in  vigor  and  yield,  the  use  of 
such  a  fertilizer  mix  may  be  justi¬ 
fied  for  a  few  years  to  bring  it  back. 


for  Fruit  Trees 

We  have  had  sufficient  experience 
with  the  above  mixes  on  soils  to 
know  that  they  are  generally  safe  to 
use  for  at  least  a  period  of  five  years. 
While  the  cost  of  the  special  fertilizer 
mixes  may  run  from  $5.00  to  $15 
more  per  ton,  some  growers  con¬ 
sider  it  as  wisely  expended  in¬ 
surance  money. 

Low  vigor  orchards  in  sod  on 
fairly  good  soils  often  can  be  brought 
back  to  good  vigor  and  production  by: 
(1)  moderate  pruning,  and  doubling 
or  quadrupling  the  nitrogen  applica¬ 
tion  under  the  trees  for  two  to  three 
years;  and  (2)  tearing  up  the  sod, 
pruning  moderately  heavily,  and 
doubling  the  nitrogen.  As  desired 
vigor  is  reached,  the  normal  manage¬ 
ment  program  can  then  be  resumed. 

As  long  as  an  orchard  is  perform¬ 
ing  satisfactorily  with  the  present 
fertilizer  program,  of  course,  there 
is  no  reason  for  changing.  If  trace 
element  deficiencies  are  suspected  in 
a  commercial  orchard,  however,  it 
would  be  well  to  consult  with  the  ex¬ 
tension  agent  or  research  men  at  the 
respective  state  agricultural  expei’i- 
ment  stations.  Deficiencies  of  trace 
elements  in  Northeast  orchard  soils 
can  cause  great  problems  in  success¬ 
ful  fruit  production.  Once  detected, 
they  are  not  too  difficult  or  costly 
to  correct. 


BUSINESS  BITS 


“Old  MacDonald  Had  a  Farm”  — 
Remember  Stu  Erwin?  He’s  back  in 
pictures,  this  time  in  a  27-minute 
sound  movie  particularly  adapted 
for  showing  to  farm  groups.  Pro¬ 
viding  a  “public  relations  message  of 
modern  agriculture”,  “Old  MacDonald 
Had  a  Farm”  portrays  what  happens 
when  an  up-and-coming  modern 
farmer  encounters  a  television  com¬ 
mentator  seeking  to  telecast  a  hay- 
in-the-ears,  country-bumpkin  impres¬ 
sion  of  farming  to  his  national  audi¬ 
ence.  But  Old  MacDonald  and  Stu 
surprise  the  sharpster  and  his  crew 
with  their  modern  means  of  farm¬ 
ing  and  living,  and  they  thwart  the 
slickers’  attempt  to  fool  the  public. 
The  movie  tells  a  story  of  scientific 
farming  and  it  tells  it  in  a  captivating 
way;  it  is  a  good  film  for  most  any 
farm  meeting.  Made  “in  the  interest 
of  better  feeding  and  management 
practices”  by  the  American  Feed 
Manufacturers’  Assn.,  “Old  Mac¬ 
Donald  Had  a  Farm”  may  be  bor¬ 
rowed  without  charge  from  Modern 
Talking  Pictures  Service,  Inc.,  3 
East  54th  St.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 


Inflations  That  Stretch  —  If 
there  are  any  secrets  to  successful 
milking-machine  operation,  one  of 
them  is  in  using  only  effective  and 
sanitary  inflations.  These  are  as  sub¬ 
ject  to  damage  as  any  part  of  the 
milker,  and  they  should  have  special 
care  and  inspection.  The  Crown  Dairy 
Supply  Co.  has  published  a  valuable 
booklet  describing  the  ills  of  infla¬ 
tions  and  showing  how  they  can  be 
prevented  and  cured.  The  informa¬ 
tion  on  milkstone  and  on  cleaning 
methods  is  well  worth  the  effort  and 
expense  of  sending  off  a  postcard  re¬ 
quest  for  its  rubber  booklet  to:  Crown 
Dairy  Supply  Co.,  Waukesha  Wise. 


“Roll  Up  That  Shed!”  —  Roll-on 
metal  roofing  is  a  major  advance  in 
farm  construction,  and  plans  for  a 
new  livestock  or  machinery  shed 
utilize  it  also  for  siding.  The  40-foot¬ 
wide  sided  shed  can  be  erected  in 
any  length.  The  12-feet-long  bays  each 
hold  2,000  bushels  of  grain,  but  there 
is  14-foot-wide  drive-through  area. 
Plans  for  this  useful  building  are 
available  without  charge  from  Ceco 
Steel  Products  Corp.,  5601  West  26th 
St.,  Chicago  50,  Ill. 


Plans  for  the  Work  Bench  — 
Every  farmer  needs  a  good  work 
bench  and  tool  rack,  and  new  plans 
created  by  Masonite  Corporation  may 
lead  to  fulfillment  of  the  need.  The 
whole  structure  can  be  built  in  an 
evening,  and  it  is  sturdy  and  good 
looking.  The  plans  are  available  with¬ 
out  charge  from  Farm  Service  Bu¬ 
reau,  Suite  2037,  111  W.  Washington. 
St.,  Chicago  2,  Ill.  The  plan  is  No. 
AE-312. 


“Banking  on  Farmers”  —  This  16 
mm.  sound  film  made  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Bankers  Assn,  is  available  from 
local  banks  for  showing  to  farm 
groups.  It  is  the  first  motion  picture 
portraying  financial  services  to  a  par¬ 
ticular  group,  and  it  tells  simply 
and  enjoyably  the  story  of  how  farm¬ 
ers  and  bankers  work  together  for 
the  common  good. 
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BADGER  NORTHLAND  INC. 

BOX  31, DEPT.  R  KAUKAUNA,  WIS. 


Name 


A  BADGER  SILO  UNLOADER  will  get 
your  silage  down  for  you  with  the 
flick  of  a  switch;  handles  grass  and 
corn  silage,  frozen  or  unfrozen;  proven 
to  be  lighter,  faster  and  easier  to 
install. 

A  BADGER  BUNK  FEEDER  will  feed 
your  livestock  automatically.  You  can 
increase  your  herd  without  increasing 
your  labor.  It  distributes  the  silage 
evenly. 

Write  for  complete  literature 

and  nearest  distributor. 


SALESMEN  WANTED 

We  hove  openings  for  a  few 
good  salesmen  t,o  sell  subserip* 
tions  to  farmers  in  areas  where 
we  have  no  representative  at  the 
present  time.  Must  have  ear 
and  be  able  to  furnish  character 
references.  Liberal  commission 
and  exclusive  territory  will  en¬ 
able  a  steady  worker  to  earn 
an  attractive  income. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.Y. 


Your  Christmas  Seal  letter 
asks  you  to  give  to  the 
fight  against  tuberculosis. 


Christmas  Seal  funds  have 
helped  cut  the  TB  death  rate 
95%  .  . .  yet  TB  still  kills 
more  people  than  all  other 
infectious  diseases  combined. 
So  use  Christmas  Seals 
from  now  ’til  Christmas  . . . 
and  remember  to  answer 
the  letter,  please. 


Buy  and  use  Christmas  Seals 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


There’s  Plenty  of  Charcoal 
in  the  Farm  Woodlot 


Christmas  Cheer 


More  than  100  woodsmen  attended 
the  charcoal  conference  sponsored  by 
the  Northeastern  Wood  Utilization 
Council  at  the  Connecticut  Agricult¬ 
ural  Experiment  Station  in  New' 
Haven  last  month.  Because  a  surplus 
of  some  seven  million  tons  of  hard¬ 
woods  grows  and  accumulates  in  the 
12  northeastern  states  each  year, 
Chairman  Fred  D.  Simmons  of  the 
Northeastern  Forest  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  at  Upper  Darby,  Pa.,  pointed  out 
in  his  introductory  remarks,  more 
could  be  advantageously  used  as 
charcoal.  A  charcoal-importing  re¬ 
gion,  the  Northeast  uses  about  100,- 
000  tons  annually,  while  producing 
only  30,000  tons. 

Dwight  Hair  of  the  U.  S.  Forest 
Service  reported  that  charcoal  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  entire  United  States 
last  year  amounted  to  265.000  tons. 
Less  than  half  the  output  of  50  years 
ago,  the  volume  still  reflected  the  de¬ 
cline  in  usage  the  last  few  decades 
that  resulted  from  substitution  of  oth- 
materials  in  the  manufacture  of 


er 


metals  and  chemicals.  But,  since 
World  War  II,  an  increase  in  usage 
of  charcoal  for  picnics  and  outdoor 
cooking  has  offset  all  industrial  loss- 
i  es.  Production  is  highly  localized, 
Hair  said,  with  98  per  cent  of  it  in 
the  East;  only  12  per  cent  of  the  sup¬ 
ply,  however,  is  produced  in  the 
Northeast.  Nationally,  he  declared, 
36  large  producers  account  for  about 
92  per  cent  of  U.  S.  charcoal.  In  all, 

|  there  are  some  240  manufacturers. 
About  half  the  charcoal  is  consumed 
domestically  and  in  restaurants  and 
dining  cars,  he  stated.  Of  1,516  kilns 
in  use,  604  are  concrete-  or  cinder- 
block,  207  are  steel,  and  200  are 
brick,  Hair  reported.  The  Connecti¬ 
cut  Station  pioneered  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  small  concrete-block  kilns. 
Other  means  of  coaling  are  retorts, 
ovens,  and  a  wide  variety  of  impro¬ 
vised  kilns.  Oak  is  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  single  species  for  charcoal,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  birch,  beech,  and  maple, 
the  wood  expert  said;  pine  is  widely 
used  only  in  the  Southeast.  National¬ 
ly,  he  stated,  an  average  of  2.2  cords 
of  wood  is  used  to  produce  each  ton 
of  charcoal. 


quets,  he  said,  is  ground  to  eighth- 
inch  size  by  a  roll  grinder  or  hammer 
mill.  The  standard  procedure,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Haigh,  is  to  combine  95  pounds 
of  ground  charcoal,  five  pounds  of 
starch,  and  20  to  30  pounds  of  water. 
Dried  to  about  four  per  cent  mois¬ 
ture,  this  makes  100  pounds  of 
bricquets.  Where  favorable  condi¬ 
tions  exist,  he  said,  the  bricquetting 
of  charcoal  “is  a  lucrative  business.” 

At  the  round-table  on  charcoal 
marketing  led  by  Henry  Brown, 
president  of  the  National  Charcoal 
Assn.,  Ronald  Beazley,  University  of 
Minnesota,  and  Paul  Grimes,  Bala 
Cynwyd,  Pa.,  highlight  observations 
were:  several  million  dollars  for  ad¬ 
vertising  of  charcoal  could  not  come 
close  to  doing  the  job  that  is  being 
done  today  free  of  charge  through 
presentations  in  the  press  and  over 
the  air  waves;  automatic  vending  ma¬ 
chinery  may  have  an  important  place 
in  future  charcoal  sales;  there  is  no 
shortage  of  persons  eager  to  get  into 
the  charcoal  business,  but  local  areas 
still  have  room  for  expansion. 

Bruce  C.  Miner 


C  heery  Christmas  greetings! 
H  oily  everywhere! 

R  ejoicing!  Happy  meetings 
I  n  the  frosty  air! 

S  parkling  snowflakes  drifting 
T  o  the  silent  ground! 

M  erry  voices  lifting 
A  s  the  carols  sound! 

S  anta  Claus  is  back! 


C  ome,  Dasher  and  Donder! 

H  eavy  is  the  pack! 

E  yes  are  bright  with  wonder! 
E  arth,  aglow  with  glory, 

R  epeats  the  Christmas  story! 


The  nation’s  potato  crop  is  about 
seven  million  hundredweights  small¬ 
er  than  it  was  a  year  ago — some  236.5 
million  cwts.  In  every  major  produc¬ 
ing  region  of  the  Northeast,  the  fall 
crop  was  smaller  than  in  1956. 


Books  Worth  Having 

Federal  Farm  Law  Manual, 

A.  E.  Korpela . $7.50 

Farm  Management, 

Black,  Clawson,  etc .  7.25 

The  New  Garden  Encyclopedia, 

E..  L.  D.  Seymour .  5.95 

The  Old  Country  Store, 

Gerald  Carson .  5.75 

Living  on  a  Little  Land, 

George  P.  Deyoe .  4.95 

All  About  African  Violets, 

Montague  Free  .  3.50 

Out  of  the  Earth, 

Louis  Bromfield  .  4.00 

Farm  Records  and  Accounts, 

John  Norman  Efferson . 4.00 

Farm  Management, 

R.  R.  Hudelson .  4.72 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 


Chapel  in  the  Berkshires 


Frederick  E.  Hampf,  forester  with 
the  Northeastern  Forest  Experiment 
Station,  reported  that  there  are  no 
producers  of  charcoal  in  Delaware 
and  Vermont,  and  that  there  are 
more  than  five  in  only  Pennsylvania, 
New  York,  New  Hampshire  and 
Connecticut.  There  are  six  makers  of 
briquettes  in  the  Northeast,  he  said, 
and  six  experimental  installations 
are  at  state  or  federal  research  cen¬ 
ters.  Pennsylvania’s  production  far 
surpasses  that  of  any  other  north¬ 
east  state,  Hampf  said:  Connecticut 
is  the  only  important  producer  in 
New  England.  Prices  received  by  pro¬ 
ducers  in  1956  were  generally  high¬ 
est  in  New  England,  he  pointed  out, 
and  lowest  in  West  Virginia.  Bulk 
prices  in  the  region  ranged  from  $45 
to  $108  a  ton,  with  an  average  of  $56; 
and  bag  prices  went  from  three  to 
nine  cents  per  pound  and  averaged 
4.5  cents. 


Edward  Beglinger  of  the  Forest 
Products  Laboratory  in  Madison, 
Wise.,  reported  that  the  new,  seven- 
cord,  double-wall  kiln  of  masonry 
blocks  has  a  square  coaling  chamber, 
hinged  steel  doors  and  a  sectional- 
type  steel  ceiling  independently  sup¬ 
ported  from  the  coaling  chamber. 
The  unit  has  three  stacks  and  single¬ 
location  air-entry  ports  at  the  front. 
Ralph  Peter  said  that  development 
of  a  $30  device  at  the  Southeastern 
Forest  Experiment  Station,  Athens, 
Georgia,  changes  production  of  char¬ 
coal  from  art  to  science.  It  measures 
kiln  temperatures  by  means  of  ther¬ 
mocouples.  Paul  D.  Haigh,  Chicago, 
Ill.,  pointed  out  that  the  demand  for 
charcoal  bricquets  has  “skyrocketed” 
in  recent  years.  Charcoal  for  bri¬ 


Some  years  ago  The  Rural  New 
Yorker  was  kind  enough  to  publish 
my  story  about  the  efforts  of  a  group 
of  people  in  the  Berkshire  Hills  of 
Massachusetts  who  were  trying  to 
keep  their  160-year-old  church  build¬ 
ing  in  decent  repair.  This  was  the 
West  Stockbridge  Center  Congre¬ 
gational  Church.  Several  projects 
over  the  years  were  successful  and 
funds  were  raised  from  time  to  time 
for  general  repair  work  and  painting. 
On  one  occasion  an  auction  was  held 
on  the  church  grounds  and  about 
S600  was  gathered.  Members  of  the 
congregation  and  friends  in  the 
neighborhood  painted  the  building. 
The  old  building  was  one  of  the 
loveliest  examples  of  early  New  Eng¬ 
land  architecture  and  the  site  on  the 
top  of  a  knoll  was  particularly  beauti¬ 
ful  with  a  wide  expanse  of  hill  and 
dale  on  every  side. 

A  year  ago  last  August  a  supper 
was  held  at  the  nearby  Alford  Brook 
Club  and  almost  $1,000  was  collected 
for  additional  repair  work.  Three 
days  later,  lightning  struck  the 
church  and  in  20  miuntes  the  struc¬ 
ture  was  burned  to  the  foundation. 

Saddened  by  the  loss  of  their 
church,  the  small  congregation  de¬ 
cided  to  spend  the  few  thousand 
dollars  in  the  church  fund  toward  an 
outdoor  meeting  place  on  the 
grounds.  This  realistic  and  practical 
plan  has  resulted  in  our  new  Outdoor 
Chapel.  As  it  stands  now  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  project,  the  chapel  is 
as  simple  and  beautiful  a  conception 
as  the  original  building.  The  three 


large  marble  steps  leading  up  to 
the  center  path  of  the  area  are  the 
same  steps  which  led  into  the  old 
church.  A  friend  donated  the  marble 
cross  which  is  set  into  the  wall  be¬ 
hind  the  chancel,  and  an  etching  of 
the  old  building  will  be  set  into  the 
marble  Communion  Table.  A  few 
trees  and  bushes  of  local  variety  will 
be  planted  about  the  grounds  and 
the  sides  of  the  raised  area  will  be 
seeded  with  grass.  The  Communion 
Table  stands  on  exactly  the  same  spot 
as  the  original  altar  of  the  church. 
All  of  it  is  truly  a  beautiful  memorial 
to  the  old  wooden  church  which  was 
the  oldest  if  its  architectural  type  in 
the  country.  As  it  is,  the  Outdoor 
Chapel  will  attract  many  visitors  to 
the  Berkshire  Hills  with  its  simple 
beauty  and  lovely  setting  in  the  hills. 

Next  Summer  a  short  afternoon 
service  will  be  held  every  fine  Sun¬ 
day,  and  special  plans  are  being  made 
for  a  service  there  on  Easter  Sunday. 
When  the  dedication  ceremony  took 
place  recently,  more  than  230  people, 
from  the  Berkshire  hills  and  else¬ 
where,  were  present  to  show  their 
appreciation  of  the  work  done  by  the 
loyal  parishioners  and  their  friends. 

The  Outdoor  Chapel  is  reached 
from  West  Stockbridge — at  the  west¬ 
ern  end  of  the  new  Massachusetts 
Turnpike — on  Route  102.  Halfway  be¬ 
tween  West  Stockbridge  and  State 
Line,  Massachusetts,  there  is  a  turn¬ 
off  to  the  West  Center  Road  on 
which  the  Chapel  is  located. 


J.  B.  Levine 
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The  Old  and  the  New 

The  Congregational  Church  at  West  Stock- 
bridge,  Mass.,  (left)  burned  to  the  ground  a 
year  ago.  A  new  Outdoor  Chapel  has  now  been 
erected  on  the  original  site. 
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FARM  WORK  SHOP 

BY  8.  K.  SOMMERS 


Radiation  and  Condensation 

We  have  just  built  a  one-floor 
ranch  type  house.  We  have  baseboard 
radiation  (water  by  oil)  and  our 
windows  sweat  so  that  I  have  to 
have  towels  on  the  sills  to  absorb 
the  water.  The  plumber  tells  me  it’s 
the  cold  air,  etc.,  that  if  I  get  storm 
windows,  it  will  stop.  I  have  cousins 
who  have  steam  heat  and  storm 
windows  and  they  have  the  same 
problem.  Then  too,  our  heat  gives 
so  much  noise — sounds  as  if  someone 
was  hitting  the  pipes.  I  don’t  seem 
to  make  the  plumber  see  our  prob¬ 
lem.  Can  you  solve  it?  k.  i.  p. 

Problems  of  condensation  vary  ac¬ 
cording  to  individual  conditions.  The 
amount  of  moisture  vapor  generated 
varies  considerably  from  one  house 
to  another.  It  depends  on  the  num¬ 
ber  of  persons  occupying  the  rooms, 
the  number  and  the  extent  of  mois¬ 
ture  sources,  such  as  moisture  con¬ 
dition  in  the  ground  under  the  struc¬ 
ture,  efficiency  of  the  drainage  sys¬ 
tem,  number  of  and  degree  of  use 
of  the  plumbing  fixtures,  number  and 
size  of  house  plants  (vegetation). 
The  tightness  of  the  structure  affects 
the  amount  of  moisture  that  escapes 
before  condensation  takes  place. 

Storm  sash,  vented  to  release  mois¬ 
ture  vapor,  are  an  effective  means 
of  reducing  “sweating”  windows. 
Window  frames  and  sash  should  be 
very  tight  while  the  storm  sash 
should  be  vented  enough  to  permit 
moisture  vapor  to  escape. 

The  bothersome  noises  in  the 
radiators  are  due  to  the  expansion 
and  contraction  of  the  metal  in  the 
radiators  and  mains.  This  problem  is 
more  pronounced  in  steam  systems 
than  in  hot  water  systems  because  of 
the  more  drastic  changes  of  the  tem¬ 
perature  that  accompany  the  heat¬ 
ing  cycles.  Try  a  lower  temperature 
setting  on  the  aquastat  which  con¬ 
trols  the  temperature  of  the  water 
in  the  boiler.  This  should  produce  a 
more  even  temperature  during  the 
heating  cycles  —  the  off  and  the  on 
action  of  the  burner.  The  installation 
of  storm  sash  will  also  reduce  the 
temperature  changes  in  the  radiators. 


Painting  Asbestos  Shingles 

What  is  the  best  way  to  whiten 
or  paint  stained  asbestos  siding? 

Pennsylvania  c.  j.  k. 

You  can  use  a  good  quality  out¬ 
side  house  paint.  Clean  the  surfaces 
first  by  brushing  with  a  wire  brush. 
Before  painting  asbestos  shingles, 
there  should  be  at  least  two  days  of 
dry  weather.  Follow  the  manufact¬ 
urer’s  instructions  for  thinning  the 
prime  coat;  apply  two  coats. 

Best-  Foundation  to  Prevent 
Entry  of  Cold  Air 

We  live  in  a  very  old  house  and 
under  the  ell  the  wall  was  laid  with¬ 
out  mortar,  so  that  the  cold  air 
comes  under  the  building  into  the 
small  sub-cellar  which  is  about  a  foot 
under  the  floor. 

Would  it  be  practicable  to  dig 
down  on  the  outside  of  the  building 
(it  sets  close  to  the  ground)  about 
four  to  six  inches  and  put  a  cement 
apron  with  a  slant  up  to  the  board¬ 
ing  to  run  off  any  water  that  might 
splash  up  towards  the  building — re¬ 
moving  the  clapboards  before  apply¬ 
ing  the  cement  apron?  e.  e.  g. 

If  you  have  no  problem  of  surface 
water  under  the  ell,  the  concrete 
apron  installed  so  close  to  the  siding 
and  frame  of  the  building  may  hast¬ 
en  the  deterioration  of  the  wood  and 
the  paint  because  of  the  increased 
splash  and  splatter.  The  best  job 
would  be  to  point  up  the  joints  in 
the  stonework  with  cement  mortar 
(one  part  Portland  cement,  one  part 
masons  lime,  and  four  to  six  parts 
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sand).  If  there  are  some  over-sized 
crevices  in  the  joints,  you  could  stuff 
rock  wool  in  them  before  applying 
the  mortar. 

A  three-inch  layer  of  small  crushed 
stones,  one  to  two  feet  wide,  next  to 
the  foundation  will  minimize  the 
splash  against  the  house  and  will 
avoid  the  problems  of  frost-heaving 
concrete  aprons. 


Concrete  Construction 

I  want  to  build  a  reinforced  con¬ 
crete  tunnel  from  our  barn  to  milk¬ 
ing  parlor  75  feet  away.  I  would  like 
to  have  an  alley  on  one  side  for  the 
cows  going  to  be  milked  and  one 
on  the  other  side  to  go  back  to  the 
barn,  with  a  foot  walk  in  the  center, 
pipe  railings  to  divide  the  alleys.  I 
understand  the  floor  has  to  be  poured 
first  and  then  the  forms  set  on  this. 

Connecticut  k.  c.  h. 

A  good  grade  concrete  is  made  of 
six  sacks  of  Portland  cement,  one- 
half  yard  of  washed  sand  and  one 
yard  of  crushed  stone  or  ground,  per 
cubic  yard  of  concrete.  Use  about  five 
gallons  of  clean  water  per  sack  of 
cement.  Be  sure  the  concrete  is  well 
mixed.  You  could  reduce  the  thick¬ 
ness  to  somewhat  less  than  eight 
inches.  Five  inches  should  be  ade¬ 
quate.  For  reinforcing,  use  a  steel 
roadmesh,  three-eighths  wire  and  a 
4x4  mesh. 

Apply  the  floor  section  first,  with 
extra  thickness  under  the  walls  for 
support.  A  four-inch  floor  thickness 
should  be  adequate  and  the  footing, 
under  the  walls,  about  eight  inches 
thick  by  16  inches  wide.  It  is  most 
important  that  the  footing  and  floor 
concrete  be  placed  on  undisturbed 
earth.  Use  no  earth  or  “pounded” 
stone  fill.  If  you  encounter  ground 
water,  provide  drain  lines.  Use  field 
drainage  tile  or  perforated  Orange¬ 
burg  pipe. 


How  to  Apply  Asbestos 
Shingles 

We  plan  to  put  white  asbestos 
shingles  on  our  old  frame  farm 
house.  As  I  intend  to  apply  them 
myself,  I  would  like  to  know  the  best 
way.  Is  is  advisable  to  use  slater’s 
felt  or  aluminum  foil  under  the 
shingles?  w.  a.  w. 

Asbestos  shingles  are  applied  over 
15-pound  asphalt-impregnated  felt; 
use  only  zinc-coated  nails.  Under 
each  joint  between  the  ends  of  the 
individual  shingles  insert  a  two-inch 
strip  of  the  asphalt  felt.  Cut  the 
strip  to  match  the  height  of  the 
shingle,  about  12  inches. 

Foil-coated  paper  should  never  be 
applied  as  a  sheathing  paper  because 
its  resistance  to  the  escape  of 
moisture  vapor  causes  condensation 
to  form  under  the  siding. 
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And  lived  to  rue  it. 

Next  time  he’ll  have 
An  expert  do  it. 

Beth  Wilcoxson 


Big  push  in  the  corn  field  (1850) 


Some  of  grandfather’s  brightest 
ideas— like  this  “automatic”  corn 
planter— are  fit  only  for  museums 
today.  But  the  principles  he  lived 
by  still  endure. 

One  of  the  most  important  of 
these  is  thrift. 

That’s  why  so  many  farmers 
buy  U.S.  Savings  Bonds,  day  in 
and  day  out.  They’ve  found  that 
there  is  no  better  way  to  save.  Es¬ 
pecially  today!  For  now  your 
money  grows  faster  than  ever 
with  the  new  higher  interest  rate 
of  3  1/4%. 


For  the  big  things  in  your  life, 
be  ready  with 

U.S.  Savings  Bonds 


The  U.S.  Government  does  not  pay  for  this  advertising.  The  Treasury  Department  thanks, 
for  their  patriotic  donations,  the  Advertising  Council  and 
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Opportunity  tor  Middle-Aged  Man 

We  need  a  few  reliable  men  to  act  as  our  sales 
representative  in  their  neighborhood  and  take  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  We  allow  a 
liberal  commission  on  both  new  and  renewal  orders 
and  any  man  who  enjoys  meeting  people  will  find 
the  work  both  pleasant  and  profitable. 

The  men  selected  will  be  given  an  exclusive 
territory  near  their  home  and  will  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  develop  a  permanent  business  and  a 
steady  income.  No  experience  or  investment  of  any 
kind  is  required  but  must  have  a  car  and  be  able 
to  furnish  satisfactory  references.  For  further 
details  write  — 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER, 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  West  30th  Street  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


Don,t  Forget  to  Renew  Your  Subscription 

It  costs  many  thousands  of  dollars  to  get  the  information  pub¬ 
lished  in  each  issue  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  With  our  circu¬ 
lation  of  more  than  300,000  readers,  however,  we  can  gather  this 
information  and  send  it  to  you  for  less  than  a  penny  a  week.  Sub¬ 
scription  Rates:  50c  per  year,  $1.00  for  3  year*. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  :  — :  New  York  City 


SEND  A  FRIEND  A  TRIAL  SUBSCRIPTION 
TO  THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


9  months 


for  25c 


Friend’s  Name . 

R.  F.  D . Box  . Street - 

Post  Office . State 


Your  Name . 

Address . . . . 

(We  will  send  a  gift  card  bearing  your  name. ) 
THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER,  NEW  YORK  1,  N.  Y. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL" 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  In  tills  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler.  Irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  In  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end.  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  Identify  It,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


The  Real  Spirit  of  Christmas 

TO  little  children,  the  weeks  before  Christ¬ 
mas  are  the  longest  of  the  year.  To  older 
people,  the  Day  often  seems  only  to  tread  too 
quickly  upon  the  heels  of  Thanksgiving.  Time 
must  surely  be  relative  for,  though  the  calendar 
remains  the  same,  within  ourselves  there  seems 
to  be  a  great  variation  of  pace. 

Older  folks  have  a  tendency  to  look  back 
to  days  that  memory  says  were  far  more  thrill¬ 
ing.  There  was  no  abundance  of  imaginative 
toys  in  those  days,  to  be  sure,  and  each  child 
often  received  only  one  present,  usually  some¬ 
thing  utilitarian.  Actually,  it  was  just  as  cold 
arising  on  Christmas  morning,  too,  as  it  was 
on  any  other  morning,  but  still  it  always 
seemed  so  much  warmer. 

Perhaps  our  memory  is  correct:  those  days 
were  more  thrilling.  They  were  thrilling  be¬ 
cause  in  that  period  of  our  lives  we  had  the 
capacity  of  being  thrilled.  Surely,  “Heaven  lies 
about  us  in  our  infancy.” 

It  is  not  Christmas  that  loses  its  wonder.  It 
is  men  who,  growing  old  in  spirit,  allow  won¬ 
der  to  pass  from  their  lives.  To  know  the  real 
spirit  of  the  Day,  one  must  get  into  the  stream 
of  planning — and  anticipating.  Would  not  it 
be  good  to  drop  work  for  an  hour  to  go  over 
to  Sunday  school  and  share  in  the  children’s 
exuberant  joy?  Would  it  not  be  in  the  spirit 
of  the  Day  to  wrap  a  small  gift  for  the  neighbor 
whose  life  seems  bleak  and  lonely? 

The  key  to  the  wonder  of  Christmas  is  giv¬ 
ing.  They  who  best  experience  it  are  those  who 
share,  though  in  the  necessarily  small  human 
way,  the  Spirit  of  Him  Who  gave  His  only  be¬ 
gotten  Son. 


No  Reason  tor  Milk  Price  Drop 

THE  unanimous  opposition  registered  by 
New  York  milkshed  dairymen  to  any  re¬ 
duction  in  the  fluid  milk  price  is  fully  justified 
— on  the  facts,  and  on  the  law,  too. 

This  opposition  was  evidenced  at  a  Utica 
milk  hearing  early  this  month,  called  by  Secre¬ 
tary  Benson.  The  alleged  reason  for  the  hear¬ 
ing  was  the  duty  imposed  on  the  Secretary  by 
a  Federal  Milk  Order  provision  to  call  such  a 
hearing  whenever  the  fluid  milk  price  exceeds 
the  midwest  condensery  price  by  more  than 
$2.50  for  three  consecutive  months.  This  was 
the  case  in  August,  September  and  October. 

True,  the  Secretary  was  technically  correct 
in  calling  this  hearing.  It  is  also  true  that, 
when  a  similar  price  variation  existed  back  in 
1956,  he  chose  not  to  take  any  action.  Equally 
true  is  the  fact  that,  in  the  face  of  another 
Order  provision  that  a  hearing  must  be  held 
when  the  fluid  price  index  is  more  than  15 
points  below  the  cost  of  production  index, 
which  was  the  case  in  1953,  Mr.  Benson  ignored 
the  obligation.  There  is  therefore  plenty  of 
legal  precedent  in  support  of  the  argument 
that  the  December,  1957  hearing  was  unneces¬ 
sary. 

Factually — in  other  words,  pricewise — there 
was  absolutely  no  reason  for  the  Secretary’s 
action.  Dairy  farmers  are  still  in  a  cost-price 


squeeze  which  has  been  only  partially  eased 
by  the  slight  price  increases  during  the  past 
year.  Certainly,  the  estimated  average  blend 
price  of  $5.10  for  1957  is  still  far  below  the 
year’s  average  cost  of  production — $5.85.  The 
fluid  price  is  already  sliding  from  its  Novem¬ 
ber  high,  and  it  will  continue  to  fall.  Why  re¬ 
duce  it  further? 

Even  on  the  untenable  premise  on  which 
Washington  is  constantly  harping,  and  which 
it  regards  as  the  primary,  if  not  the  sole,  aim 
of  the  Federal  Order  —  assurance  of  an  ade¬ 
quate  supply  of  milk  for  consumers,  there  is 
no  basis  for  any  current  price  reduction.  The 
price  is  raised  when  supplies  are  short;  it  is 
lowered  when  milk  is  in  long  supply.  For  the 
past  few  months  there  has  been  no  “unneces¬ 
sary  surplus”,  as  dealers  describe  the  situation; . 
hence,  there  is  a  stronger  argument  for  a  price 
increase  than  there  is  for  a  price  reduction. 

It  is  heartening  to  report  that  all  the  dairy 
groups  were  united  in  opposing  any  price 
drop  at  the  present  time,  in  addition  to  the 
seasonal  one.  The  Secretary  should  write  off 
the  December  5  hearing  as  unnecessary  and 
ill-advised. 


Attention:  Egg  Men 

HTHE  Massachusetts  Federation  of  Poultry 
*  Associations  and  the  New  Hampshire 
Poultry  Growers  Association  have  endorsed  the 
Fletcher  Self-Control  Plan  for  the  pricing,  mer¬ 
chandising  and  marketing  of  eggs.  The  Farm 
Bureaus  from  these  two  States  have  also  taken 
similar  action.  In  addition,  the  Plan  was 
placed  before  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

It  might  be  well  to  recall  that,  just  a  year 
ago,  we  published  on  this  page  the  following 
remarks  by  an  advertising  agency  executive: 

“If  the  farmer  is  far-sighted  enough  to  send 
his  pig  to  the  right  kind  of  a  mass  market, 
within  a  decade  United  States  expenditures 
for  food  will  jump  $30,000,000,000.  The  farmer 
can  change  the  food  habits  of  millions  if  he 
learns  to  work  with  the  ad  man  as  a  market¬ 
ing  team  and  will  undertake  an  intensified 
campaign  through  his  cooperatives.  The 
nation’s  basic  farm  problem  is  one  of  market¬ 
ing,  not  production.  Since  the  farmer’s  real 
headaches  begin  after  harvesting,  expansion 
of  our  market  for  food  is  the  only  solution.” 

There,  in  a  kernel,  is  the  life  blood  of  the 
Fletcher  Plan  and  its  advantages  are  so  obvi¬ 


ous  that  we  wonder  why  the  egg  cooperatives 
had  not  thought  of  it  before,  or  why,  since  the 
plan  has  been  so  favorably  received  and  en¬ 
dorsed  by  producers  during  the  past  year,  the 
cooperatives  have  not  picked  up  the  challenge. 
Business  has  regularly  used  the  merger  route 
with  phenomenal  success.  Lower  costs,  greater 
efficiency  and  increased  sales  seem  to  be  the 
inevitable  pattern  of  these  business  mergers. 
Where  the  principle  has  been  applied  to  agri¬ 
cultural  enterprises,  the  result  has  been  equal¬ 
ly  successful.  Why  is  there  hesitation? 

Poultrymen  and  those  who  profess  to  be 
their  leaders  must  get  to  work.  As  Goethe  re¬ 
minded  us:  “He  only  earns  his  freedom  and 
existence  who  daily  conquers  them  anew.” 


On  Buying  a  Farm 

THE  farm-buying  information  and  advice 
that  Professor  Warren  of  Cornell’s  agri¬ 
cultural  economics  department  presents  on 
pages  659  and  667  of  this  issue  are  well  worth 
reading.  Whether  a  man  is  contemplating  his 
first  entry  into  the  food  production  business 
or  considering  purchase  of  another  farm  so 
as  to  enlarge  his  productive  capacity,  he  should 
buy  with  prudence.  Interest  rates  on  borrowed 
capital  are  high,  and  real  estate  values  are,  too. 
The  borrower  should  see  to  it  that  a  pre¬ 
payment  provision,  if  possible  without  penalty, 
is  included  in  the  mortgage  terms;  later  refi¬ 
nancing  at  possibly  lower  interest  rates 
would  be  of  definite  advantage. 

The  elevated  plateau  on  which  current  farm 
and  land  prices  rest  should  perhaps  give  less 
pause:  although  many  economists  believe  them 
to  be  inflated,  they  and  others  foresee  that  land 
values  will  continue  to  appreciate.  Of  course, 
no  practicing  farmer  or  any  future  one  lives 
or  can  live  alone  in  a  valley  or  remotely  high 
on  a  hill.  He  is  affected  by  the  world.  His  suc¬ 
cess  with  an  enlarged  or  new  farm  depends 
in  part  on  the  economy  and  power  of  the 
nation.  Likewise,  so  do  the  economy  and 
power  of  the  nation  depend  in  part  on  him. 

As  Professor  Warren  writes,  “Buy  the  farm 
well.”  Then,  we  might  add,  operate  it  so  well 
and  economically  that  it  brings  not  only  fullest 
personal,  family  and  community  benefits,  but 
that  it  also  adds  to  the  strength  of  America. 


“For  unto  you  is  born  this  day,  in  the  City  of 
David,  a  Saviour,  which  is  Christ  the  Lord.”  — 
St.  Luke  2:11. 


©lb  Irirk’a 

THERE  was  hardly  a  reason  why  people 
should  laugh  when  they  mentioned 
Old  Brickett  by  name.  He  was  rough,  with 
a  temper  so  bad  that  they  feared  him  but 
laughed  just  the  same.  He  lived  on  the  old 
family  place  down  the  road  where  his  Dad 
had  been  born,  they  said.  And  he  stayed 
there  alone,  for  the  woman  he  married  de¬ 
parted  soon  after  they  wed.  Most  every¬ 
one  thought  he’d  give  in  just  a  bit  when 
he  saw  he  was  losing  his  bride;  but,  if  he 
was  lonesome  or  hurt  when  she  went,  he 
kept  all  his  feelings  inside.  He  seemed  to 
grow  worse  after  that,  and  he’d  rave  and 
swear,  and  he’d  get  ugly  and  kick,  ’til  no¬ 
body  went  to  his  house  any  more;  and 
they  shortened  his  name  to  Old  Brick. 

When  he  drove  into  town  with  what  pro¬ 
duce  he  raised,  he  would  go  to  the  same 
little  store;  the  clerk  he  had  dealings  with 
never  said  much,  no  matter  how  often 
Brick  swore.  And  when  a  new  neighbor 
moved  in  down  the  road,  they  had  tried 
to  be  friendly,  they  say;  but  Brick  never 
bent  to  their  kindness  at  all.  He  kept  on  in 
his  usual  way. 

When  Christmas  time  came  and  they 
missed  him,  they  said,  “I  wonder  what’s 
become  of  Old  Brick.”  But  none  of  them 
ever  took  the  trouble  to  see  if  he  had  been 
hurt,  or  even  was  sick. 

But  one  little  boy  heard  them  talk,  and 
he  thought  of  a  ragged  toy  dog  that  he 
had;  he’d  give  that  to  the  man.  “He  ought 
to  like  dogs  even  if  he  is  ugly  and  bad.” 
So  that  little  tot  wandered  off  from  his 
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mother,  his  little  legs  stubby  and  frail. 
And  he  climbed  up  the  steps  of  the  Brickett 
place  with  the  little  toy  dog  by  the  tail. 
He  walked  in  and  across  toward  the  couch 
to  old  Brick,  and  he  said,  “How  d’you  do?” 
He  handed  the  dog  to  the  man  as  he  said, 
“My  Santa  Claus  sent  this  to  you.”  The  man 
took  the  toy  in  his  unsteady  hands;  he  was 
weary,  discouraged  and  sick.  But  his  eyes 
rather  filled  as  he  said  to  the  child,  “So 
your  Santa  brought  this  to  Old  Brick?” 

The  little  boy  backed  to  the  door  and 
ran  home  where  he  busied  himself  with 
his  play.  But  the  man  held  the  toy  and 
thought  long  of  the  child  who  had  cared 
because  he  was  lonely  that  day. 

They  say  that  Old  Brick  changed  a  lot 
after  that  and  that,  when  he  was  working 
once  more,  he  never  was  raving  and  never 
was  cross  and  he  never  got  ugly  and  swore. 
Whenever  he  went  to  the  village  again, 
he  would  always  find  some  little  toy;  and 
he’d  stop  by  the  drive  where  the  neighbor 
folks  lived  and  he’d  wait  there  for  that 
little  boy. 

So  the  years  drifted  by,  and  the  little  boy 
grew;  Old  Brick  gave  up  working  his  land. 
Soon  someone  found  him,  the  little  toy  dog 
tightly  clutched  in  his  old  lifeless  hand. 
And  when  he  was  gone,  people  said  he  was 
mean,  and  they  thoughtlessly  called  him 
Old  Brick.  But  he  left  all  his  land  and 
that  old  village  store  to  the  boy  who  cared 
when  he  was  sick.  V.  Dixon 

Maine 
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Buying  a  Farm 


" Shall  I  Buy 

( Continued  from  Page  659 ) 

and  his  wife.  Modern  machinery  may  have  re¬ 
duced  the  amount  of  heavy  physical  labor  on 
the  farm  and  in  the  home,  but  there  are  still 
many  jobs  which  require  a  strong  back.  Also, 
on  critical  days  when  it  is  essential  to  push 
work  through  and  do  two  days  in  one,  vigorous 
health  is  required.  Farming  appeals  to  young 
couples,  both  of  whom  are  physically  strong. 

The  Agricultural  Ladder 

Most  farm  buyers  have  already  lived  in  the 
community  of  their  purchase.  The  best  buys 
on  farms  are  picked  up  by  someone  in  the  com¬ 
munity  before  outsiders  ever  get  a  chance. 
Anyway,  the  first  part  of  choosing  a  farm 
should  be  choosing  a  community.  Choose  one 
where  you  would  like  to  live  and  one  where 
the  kind  of  farming  you  want  to  do  has  been 
generally  profitable.  If  the  farmers  of  the  com¬ 
munity  have  been  generally  unsuccessful,  there 
is  probably  a  reason.  You  will  have  trouble,  too. 
If  you  want  to  raise  beef  cattle,  go  to  a  com¬ 
munity  where  beef  production  has  been  profit¬ 
able,  where  a  number  of  farmers  have  made  a 
good  living  from  beef.  If  you  want  to  produce 
milk,  go  to  an  area  where  others  have  found 
that  dairying  pays. 

Having  picked  your  community,  start  there 
on  the  best  basis  you  can.  The  idea  of  the 
agricultural  ladder  is  an  old  one  in  the  United 
States.  The  idea  used  to  be  that  the  ladder  had 
three  rungs  to  the  top:  hired  man,  tenant,  and 
then  owner.  But  in  the  Northeast  now,  there 
are  not  many  tenant  farms  any  more.  This  has 
led  some  to  say  that  there  is  no  agricultural 
ladder  left  to  climb.  Yet  a  closer  look  at  how 
men  get  started  in  farming  indicates  that  there 
is  still  a  ladder.  But  it  is  not  a  simple  three-rung 


That  Farm?” 

affair  anymore;  it  has  many  rungs,  and  can  be 
illustrated  like  this: 

Owner  or  full  partner,  no  debts 
Owner,  some  debts 
Owner,  many  debts 
Owner,  personal  backing 
Partner,  borrowed  from  senior  partner 
Tenant 

Junior  partner 

Hired  man,  plus  something  extra 
Hired  man  away  from  home 
Hired  man  or  unpaid  worker  at  home 

Some  do  not  use  all  the  rungs,  but  a  man 
rarely  arrives  at  rung  No.  10  without  having 
been  on  a  number  of  the  lower  rungs  first. 
After  having  selected  your  community,  go 
there  and  get  on  the  ladder. 

Training  for  the  Job 

If  one  has  the  personal  requirements,  the 
next  thing  is  training  for  the  job.  Some  train¬ 
ing  for  farming  can  be  obtained  in  school,  but 
most  of  it  must  be  obtained  on  the  job.  Farm¬ 
ing  is  steadily  becoming  more  of  a  science  and 
less  of  an  art.  The  successful  farmer  must  be 
able  to  interpret  all  kinds  of  information  as  it 
applies  to  his  business.  Those  with  a  good  edu¬ 
cation  are  more  likely  to  make  adjustments 
to  new  conditions  promptly.  Farming  is  no 
different  than  most  businesses  in  respect  to 
the  need  for  training.  Bank  presidents  learned 
most  of  what  they  know  about  banking  by 
working  in  a  bank;  they  did  not  start  out  as 
presidents.  Farmers  also  must  learn  by  ex¬ 
perience.  Getting  farm  experience  takes  time, 
but  it  is  time  well  spent.  Work  for  a  while  for 
the  best  farmer  you  can  find. 


When  looking  for  a  farm  to  buy,  there  are 
many  questions  to  consider,  but  the  most  im¬ 
portant  is,  “What  will  it  produce”?  Some  farms 
of  100  acres  produce  more  than  others  of  200 
acres.  If  you  are  buying  a  dairy  farm,  the  im¬ 
portant  question  is,  “How  many  cows  will  the 
farm  feed?”,  not  “How  many  acres  has  it?” 
A  farm  was  advertised  as  containing  125  acres 
of  bottom  land,  but  a  man  who  checked  over 
the  acreage  told  the  prospective  buyer  that 
there  were  only  90.  The  buyer  said,  “For  many 
years  I  have  watched  what  John  has  taken  off 
that  flat,  and,  if  he  took  it  all  off  90  acres 
instead  of  125,  so  much  the  better;  there  will 
be  less  to  plow.” 

Some  old  advice  on  agriculture  is  still  good. 
Two  thousand  years  ago,  Marcus  Cato  wrote  in 
a  book  entitled  De  Re  Rustica : 

“.  .  .  be  careful  not  to  buy  rashly;  .  . 
be  not  content  with  a  single  tour  of  inspec¬ 
tion.  The  more  you  go,  the  more  will  the  place 
please  you,  if  it  be  worth  your  attention. 
Give  heed  to  the  appearance  of  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  —  a  flourishing  country  should  show  its 
prosperity. 

.  .  .  choose  a  good  climate  .  .  .  and  a 
soil  that  is  naturally  strong.  .  .your  farm 
should  be.  .  .in  a  healthy  situation,  where 
labor  and  cattle  can  be  had,  well  watered, 
near  a  good  sized  town,  and  either  on  the  sea 
or  a  navigable  river,  or  else  on  a  good  and 
much  frequented  road.  Choose  a  place  which 
has  not  often  changed  ownership,  one  which 
is  sold  unwillingly,  that  has  buildings  in  good 
repair. 

.  .  .  where  you  find  few  tools,  it  is  not 
an  expensive  farm  to  operate.  Know  that  with 
a  farm  as  with  a  man,  however  productive  it 
may  be,  if  it  has  the  spending  habit,  not  much 
will  be  left  over. 

With  all  the  changes  in  agriculture  some 
traditional  truths  still  remain.  Buy  the  farm, 
but  buy  it  well. 


Wttk  Srfnr?  (Christmas—  Emut  Ago 
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Put  “Chains” 
on  your  cows ! 


Cutting  up  the  Home  Meat  Supply 


By  D.  M.  KINSMAN 


Prevent  slips  and  falls  with  Barn  Calcite 

You  can  help  prevent  profit- wrecking  animal  injuries,  caused  by 
slipping,  when  you  spread  a  thin  layer  of  Lime  Crest  Non-Skid 
Barn  Calcite  on  your  dairy  barn  floor.  With  Barn  Calcite  you 
put  "chains”  on  your  cows,  give  them  firm  footing,  prevent 
nervousness  that  can  reduce  milk  flow. 

Barn  Calcite  also  helps  you  keep  your  barn  clean  and  sanitary, 
and  increases  the  fertilizer  value  of  the  manure. 

It  doesn’t  cost,  it  pays  to  use  Lime  Crest  Barn  Calcite! 


See  your  local  dealer  for 

LIME  CREST  PRODUCTS 

Made  by  limestone  products  corp.  of  America,  newton,  n.  j. 
World's  Largest  Producer  of  Crystalline  Calcite  Products 


School  Buses 

Here's  the  story  —  We  over-bought. 
Frankly,  we  must  unload  all  units  before 
the  1958  Models  hit  the  market. 

4  —  60  passenger  Internationals,  with 
New  York  or  New  England  specs. 

3  —  60  passenger  Fords  B-700,  with  New 
York  or  New  England  specs. 

2  —  54  passenger  Fords  B-600,  with  New 
York  specs. 

2  —  54  passenger  Chevrolets  Model  6802, 
with  New  England  specs. 

TRANSIT  SALES  &  SERVICE,  INC. 
FRANK  T.  MEE,  Jr.,  Vice  President 
Call  me  collect  at  Norwalk,  Conn. 
Telephone:  Temple  8-6549 


/ — STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  BLDGS. 

- - FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 

SECTIONAL  UTILITY  »LD«. 
AND  GARAGES 

Easily  erected  •  Qiick  Delivery 
Skipped  teywlurc  •  Seed  tor  Folder 

COOPER  CO.<^ 
301  2nd  St.,  Hadkensack,  N.  J. 

DEALERS  WANTED  mmmm* 


COWPOX* 

Ringworm 

Blu-Kote  dries  up  cowpox  le¬ 
sions,  controls  secondary  infec¬ 
tion*.  Promotes  clean,  rapid 
healing  of  teat  sores,  skin 
sores,  abrasions.  Is  Germicidal 
and  Fungicidal.  It  stays  on, 
$1  at  drug  and  farm  stores  or  write: 
H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO.  •  MORRIS,  N.Y. 


PATENTS 


Write  Tor  Information  #e 
what  step*  an  Inventor  should 
take  to  teeure  a  pataeL 

PATRICK  D.  BEAVERS 

942  Columbian  Bldg..  Washington  1,  D.  C. 


FACTORY  PRICES 


ON  THE  NATION’S  MOST  COMPLETE  LINE  OF 
WATER  BOWLS,  STALLS,  PENS,  FEED  TRUCKS, 
FARM  COOLING  TANKS.  GIRTON  MFG  . 

COMPANY,  MILLVILLE,  PENNA. 


...before  it  TALKS 

...is  the  way  our  doctors  put 
it  — “Our  chances  of  curing 
cancer  are  so  much  better 
when  we  have  an  opportunity 
to  detect  it  before  it  talks.” 

That’s  why  we  urge  you  to 
have  periodic  health  check¬ 
ups  that  always  include  a 
thorough  examination  of  the 
skin,  mouth,  lungs  and  rectum 
and,  in  women,  the  breasts 
and  generative  tract.  Very 
often  doctors  can  detect  can¬ 
cer  in  these  areas  long  before 
the  patient  has  noticed  any 
symptoms. 

For  more  life-saving  facts 
phone  the  American  Cancer 
Society  office  nearest  you,  or 
write  to  “Cancer”— in  care  of 
your  local  Post  Office. 

American  Cancer  Society  ^  j* 


STEWART  CATTLE  CLIPPERS  REPAIR  PARTS 
and  service,  write:  L.  P.  ORTH,  CALLICOON,  N.  Y. 


SHOPPING  FOR  A  NEW  SILO? 

You’ll  save  with  a 

CONCRETE  SILO 

EARLY  ORDER  DISCOUNT!  w 

Free  folder.  Mail  coupon  today.  ^ 


UNIVERSAL  STEEL  SILO  CO.  i 

Box  217  R  Weedsport.  N.  Y.  I 

Please  send  folder  without  obligation.  | 

Name _ j 

I 
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N  The  Rural  New  Yorker 
of  November  16,  we  pre¬ 
sented  an  article  on  the 
home  slaughter  of  beef, 
lamb,  pork  and  veal.  With 
just  one  issue  published 
between  it  and  this  article, 
the  beef  and  lamb  are  now  just  nice¬ 
ly  aged  and  ready  to  cut  up.  Pork 
and  veal,  of  course,  do  not  need  to 
age.  The  length  of  aging  or  ripening 
for  optimum  tenderness  depends 
upon  the  carcass’  covering,  or  actu¬ 
ally  on  its  grade.  Generally,  two  to 
I  three  weeks  is  recommended,  with 
18  days  usually  being  the  point  of 
diminishing  returns.  The  ageing  pro¬ 
cess  is  chiefly  due  to  the  action  of 
so-called  proteolytic  enzymes  in  the 
carcass  which  break  down  the 
connective  tissue  and  make  the 
meat  more  tender.  If  the  meat  is  to 
be  frozen,  ageing  is  of  less  impor¬ 
tance:  quick  freezing  at  a  tempera¬ 
ture  20  to  30  degrees  below  zero  has 
a  tenderizing  effect. 

Cutting  the  meat  requires  sharp 
knives,  a  steel,  a  saw,  a  hardwood 
table,  some  manual  dexterity  and 
plenty  of  common  sense.  Thorough 
chilling  of  the  carcass  facilitates 
cutting. 

Make  all  cuts  through  the  fat  and 
lean  with  a  knife.  Saw  through  bones, 
and  complete  the  cuts  with  a  knife. 
Make  all  cuts  square,  and  parallel, 
too,  for  ease  of  cutting  and  for  con¬ 
tinuous  sense  as  to  what  you  are  ac¬ 
complishing.  Cut  steaks  and  chops 
across  the  grain  of  the  muscle  so  as 
to  shorten  the  fibers  and  thus  auto¬ 
matically  tenderize  them. 

The  Wholesale  Cuts  of  Meat 

To  get  a  beef  carcass  into  its  so- 
called  wholesale  or  primal  cuts,  first 
quarter  the  side  between  the  12th 
and  13th  ribs.  From  the  hindquarter, 
remove  the  flank  along  the  natural 
seam  under  the  cod  fat  to  a  point 
six  inches  below  the  eye  of  the 
|  loin  at  the  13th  rib.  Remove  the 
kidney  knob,  and  separate  the  mar¬ 
ket  loin  and  round  in  front  of  the 
aitch  bone  at  a  45-degree  angle  to 
the  backbone.  Separate  the  loin  end 
from  the  short  loin  an  inch  in  front 
of  hip  bone,  and  take  the  rump  from 
the  round  an  inch  behind  and  paral- 


Address. 


City _ 


lei  to  the  aitch  bone.  Sever  the  hind 
shank  at  the  stifle  joint.  Then  di¬ 
vide  the  forequarter  by  taking  the 
plate  and  prime  ribs  from  the  chuck, 
brisket  and  shank  between  the  5th 
and  6th  ribs.  Separate  the  plate  from 
the  prime  ribs  three  inches  below 
the  edge  of  the  ribs’  eye,  and  sever 
the  brisket  and  foreshank  from  the 
chuck  at  the  shoulder’s  point,  mak¬ 
ing  the  cut  parallel  to  the  backbone. 
Finally,  remove  the  foreshank  from 
the  brisket  at  the  natural  seam. 

Cutting  up  the  lamb  carcass  be¬ 
gins  by  removal  of  the  neck  close 
to  the  shoulder.  Thereafter  take  the 
flank,  breast  and  foreshank,  begin¬ 
ning  at  the  cod  and  continuing  to 
cut  forward  to  three  inches  below 
the  shoulder  point.  Remove  both 
rear  legs  an  inch  in  front  of  the 
hip  bone,  cutting  perpendicular  to 
the  backbone.  Then,  split  the  pair 
of  legs,  sawing  through  the  aitch 
and  tail  bones.  Separate  the  rack 
from  the  loin  just  behind  the  last 
rib,  and  separate  the  shoulder  and 
rack  by  a  cut  between  the  fifth  and 
sixth  ribs.  Finally,  split  the  shoulder, 
rack  and  loin  by  sawing  down  the 
center  of  the  backbone. 

With  the  pig,  first  remove  the 
head  and  jowl  at  the  atlas  joint. 
Cut  out  the  butt  and  picnic  shoulder 
parallel  to  the  first  cut  and  across 
the  second  and  third  ribs  just  back 
of  the  elbow.  After  taking  out  the 
neck  bones,  remove  the  butt  from 
the  picnic  by  cutting  parallel  to  the 
backbone  just  below  the  blade.  Re¬ 
move  the  clear  plate,  leaving  no  more 
than  a  quarter-inch  of  fat  on  the 
butt.  Trim  the  picnic  shoulder,  re¬ 
moving  foot  and  hock.  Then  remove 
the  ham  with  a  cut  one  or  two 
fingers  in  front  of  the  aitch  bone 
perpendicular  to  the  long  axis  of 
the  leg,  cutting  back  at  the  flank  to 
lengthen  the  bacon.  Remove  the  hock 
and  foot,  and  trim  the  ham.  Separate 
the  loin  and  bacon  by  cutting 
straight  across  from  the  curvature 
of  the  backbone  at  the  blade  and 
to  the  base  of  the  tenderloin  at  the 
ham  end.  Remove  the  fat  back,  leav¬ 
ing  about  an  eighth-inch  of  fat  on 
the  loin.  Finally,  remove  the  spare 
ribs  from  the  green  bacon  and  trim 
(Continued  on  Page  673) 
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The  Wholesale  Cuts  of  Meat 

Beef  —  1  hind  shank,  2  round ,  3  rump,  4  loin 
end,  5  short  loin,  6  flank,  7  plate,  8  prime  rib, 
9  chuck,  10  brisket,  11  fore  shank. 

Pork  —  1  head  and  jowl,  2  clear  plate,  3  Boston 
butt,  4  picnic  shoulder,  5  hocks  and  feet,  6  fat 
back,  7  loin,  8  spare-ribs,  9  bacon,  10  ham. 

Lamb  —  1  leg,  2  flank,  3  breast,  4  fore  shank, 
5  loin,  6  rack  (ribs),  7  shoulder,  8  neck. 
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$104,000  for 1,023  Feeder  Calves 


The  1,023  feeder  calves  offered  at 
four  sales  sponsored  by  the  N.  Y. 
Beef  Breeders  and  Feeders  Improve¬ 
ment  Project  last  October  sold  for 
$104,000.  Each  animal  averaged  just 
over  $100  .The  sales  were  held  in 
Pike,  Altamont,  Dryden  and  Cale¬ 
donia.  Each  sale  was  well  attended, 
and  bidding  was  brisk.  Steer  calves 
averaged  431  pounds  and  sold  for  an 
average  of  25.36  cents  per  pound; 
heifers  averaging  403  pounds  sold  for 
22.49  cents  per  pound,  an  increase  of 
more  than  three  cents  over  the  1956 
sale  averages.  All  calves  were  graded 
into  uniform  lots  according  to  breed, 
sex,  weight  and  grade.  Twenty  per 
cent  graded  Choice,  47  per  cent  Good, 
32  per  cent  Medium,  and  only  one 
per  cent  Common. 

At  each  sale,  an  educational  pro¬ 
gram  was  conducted  by  the  Exten¬ 
sion  Service,  with  grading  demon¬ 
strations  and  contests  and  discussion 
of  feeding  and  management  for  vari¬ 


ous  grades  of  feeder  calves.  These 
beef  people  won  the  grading  con¬ 
tests:  at  the  Pike  sale — Fred  Barnum, 
Barker;  Altamont  —  Fred  Neuville, 
Beacon;  Dryden  —  Richard  Jagnow, 
Lyons;  and  Caledonia  sale  —  Mrs. 
Ralph  E.  Lewis,  Mooers.  Banners 
were  awarded  by  the  state  breed  as¬ 
sociations  for  the  best  five  calves 
offered  by  one  consignor.  Recipients 
were:  at  the  Pike  sale  —  Aberdeen 
Angus,  Bayard  Bliss,  Freedom;  Here¬ 
ford,  George  Brown,  Machias;  Alta¬ 
mont  —  Aberdeen  Angus,  Tre-Angus 
Farm,  Delanson;  Hereford,  Strath- 
bar  Polled  Herefords,  Frankfort; 
Dryden  —  Aberdeen  Angus,  Arthur 
J.  Stook,  Verona;  Hereford,  Herbert 
W.  Marshall,  Ithaca;  Shorthorn, 
Ernest  Shellabarger,  Syracuse;  Cale¬ 
donia  —  Aberdeen  Angus,  Ralph  E. 
Lewis,  Mooers;  Hereford,  M.  M. 
Weaver,  Waterloo.  Lewis  had  the 
grand  champion  lot  of  five  calves  for 
all  four  sales.  M.  D.  Lacy 


Conn.  Cattle  Courses 
Jon.  20-24,  27-30 

Short  courses  in  dairy  cattle 
breeding  and  artificial  insemination 
are  scheduled  at  the  University  of 
Connecticut  for  Jan.  20-24  and  Jan. 
27-30.  Instruction  in  breeding  will  in¬ 
clude  physiology  of  reproduction, 
sterility,  disease  control,  basis  of  in¬ 
heritance,  selection,  and  breeding  sys¬ 
tems.  The  following  course  on  arti¬ 
ficial  insemination  will  cover  tech¬ 
nique,  preparation  of  semen,  frozen 
semen,  physiology  and  insemination 
procedure.  Tuition  is  free,  and  the 
courses  are  open  to  anyone  at  least 
18  years  of  age.  Preference  will  be 
given  to  herd  owners,  farm  mana¬ 
gers,  herdsmen,  and  members  of 
their  families  if  enrollment  needs  to 
be  restricted.  Prospective  enrollees  in 
the  artificial  insemination  course 
should  have  taken  the  dairy -cattle 
breeding  course  already  or  they 
should  take  it  in  January  in  advance 
of  the  AB  course.  For  complete  in¬ 
formation,  write  A.  I.  Mann,  Rat- 
cliffe  Hicks  School  of  Agriculture, 
Storrs,  Conn. 


Eastern  Angus  Men 
tanize 


Org< 


The  Atlantic  Angus  Assn,  has  re¬ 
cently  been  reorganized,  and  mem¬ 
bership  is  now  open  to  breeders  in 
Eastern  Ohio,  Tennessee,  Kentucky 
and  Canada  as  well  as  to  those  of 
all  the  Atlantic  Coast  States.  The 
annual  fee  is  $5.00.  W.  W.  Bramard, 
Jr.,  Far  Hills,  N.  J.,  is  chairman,  and 
Lee  Leachman,  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y.,  is 
vice-chairman.  On  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  are:  Russell  D’Oench,  Salis¬ 
bury,  Conn.,  and  Carlo  Paterno,  No. 
Salem,  N.  Y.  Their  Great  Atlantic 
Angus  bull  sale  will  be  held  at  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va.,  Feb.  24-25. 


Gold-Medal  Cows 

As  a  consequence  of  action  at  its 
annual  meeting  last  June,  the  Hol- 
stein-Friesian  Assn,  of  America  has 
recently  recognized  18  cows  for  their 
outstanding  achievement  as  brood 
cows.  Called  “gold  medal”,  the  ani¬ 
mals  all  have  sons  and  daughters 
with  superior  production  and  type. 
Femco  Queen  Piebe  Royal,  for  in¬ 
stance,  once  in  the  ownership  of 
Charles  Pratz  of  Waterloo,  N.  Y.,  has 
six  offspring  which  meet  all  the  ex¬ 
acting  type  requirements,  and  four 
of  the  six  have  surmounted  and  high 
production  standards.  Among  her 
daughters  are  Hamaret  Queen  Pros¬ 
pector,  the  1,319-pounds-of  butterfat 
cow  owned  by  Archie  Meek  of  Nor¬ 
wich,  N.  Y.,  and  Hamaret  Piebe  Arab, 
owned  by  Howard  Sisson  of  Sher¬ 
burne,  N.  Y.,  who  made  1,110  pounds 
of  butterfat  as  a  senior  three-year- 
old.  Recognition  of  the  so-called 
super-brood  cows  may  be  made 
whether  they  are  living  or  dead. 

Other  Holsteins  in  the  Northeast 
honored  among  the  first  gold-medal 
Holsteins  are:  Elderslie  Korndyke 
Bonnie,  Pineyhill  Farms,  Washington, 
N.  J.;  Nuway  Ona  Hiske  3rd  and  Nu- 
way  Dehishe  Ona  Inka,  Ridgely 
Farms,  Stone  Ridge,  N.  Y.;  and  DH 
Posch  Agnes  Elaine,  George  F. 
Causey,  Wakefield,  R.  I.  The  Holstein 
Association  has  for  many  years  recog¬ 
nized  sires  of  offspring  with  out¬ 
standing  production  and  type  as  gold 
medal. 


Coming  Meetings  and 
Shows 

Jan.  6-9  —  Annual  meeting  Ameri¬ 
can  Pomological  Society  and  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Fruit  Growers  Assn.,  Ban¬ 
croft  Hotel,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Jan.  7-9  —  Union  Agricultural 
Meeting,  Municipal  Auditorium,  Wor¬ 
cester,  Mass. 

Jan.  8-10  —  Northeastern  Weed 
Control  Conference,  Hotel  New 
Yorker,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  13-17  —  Pennsylvania  Farm 
Show,  Farm  Show  Bldg.,  Harrisburg, 
Penna. 

Jan.  20-24  —  Short  Course,  Dairy 
Cattle  Breeding,  Univ.  of  Connecti¬ 
cut,  Storrs. 

Jan.  21-24— N.  Y.  State  Horticult¬ 
ural  Society  Annual  Meeting 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  22-23  —  Massachusetts  Dairy 
Farmers’  Seminar,  Univ.  of  Mass., 
Amherst. 


Among  the  northeast  dairy  cattle 
who  have  recently  been  selected  as 
national  Brown  Swiss  “bell  ringers” 
for  1957  are  Sans  Soucf  of  Ethan 
Allen,  a  jr.  yearling  of  Janlyn 
Batchelder,  Framingham,  Mass.,  and 
Queenfield  of  Ethan  Allen,  a  sr. 
yearling,  and  Valiant’s  Jean  Spreme, 
a  four-year-old,  both  owned  by 
James  A.  Britton,  Leyden,  Mass. 
Each  was  a  reserve  choice  in  its 
class.  Brown  Swiss  Bell  Ringers  are 
the  elite  of  the  cows  exhibited  in 
conformation  competition  at  canton, 
state,  district  and  national  shows  of 
the  Brown  Swiss  year. 


Katherine  Losee  ( l .)  and  Ankony 
Farm,  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y.,  were  co¬ 
owners  of  the  Angus  who  ivas  grand 
champion  steer  at  the  recent  Eastern 
National  Livestock  Shoio  in  Timon- 
ium,  Md. 


DOGS 


REGISTERED 

Border  Collie  Pups 

Pure  bred  Border  Colllee 
make  work  easier  tor  the 
farmer.  They  gather  and 
drive  cattle,  sheep,  hogs  . 
and  pen  poultry. 

MALYDA  FARM 

ROUTE  I,  BOX  224 

LIBERTYVILLE,  ILL. 


SPORTSMEN 


Worlds  Largest  Kennels  offers  500  Bird  Dogs, 
Straight  Cooners,  Combination  Hounds,  Beagle  Hounds, 
Rabbit  Hounds,  Small  Squirrel  Dogs,  Fox  and  Deer 
Hounds.  Catalogue  free.  SMOKEY  MOUNTAIN 
KENNELS,  CLEVELAND.  TENNESSEE 


Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  NG8r0„“'.sc,i”y!pLn»rm 


MINIATURE  COLLIES:  Puppies  and  Grown  Dogs 
MELODYLANE  KENNELS,  Chestertown,  N.  Y.  (3068) 


-  SPRINGER  SPANIEL  PUPPIES  - 

THE  BEST  COST  LESS 
A.  LUETTGENS,  R.  D.  I,  FREEHOLD,  N.  J. 


- AIREDALES  —  IRISH  SETTERS,  $75  UP - 

WESTWIND  KENNELS,  PAINTED  POST,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  C.  ST.  BERNARD  PUPPIES 


J.  E.  THOMAS,  Cambridge  Springs,  Pa.  Phone:  2725 


-  REGISTERED  ST.  BERNARD  PUPPIES  - 

READY,  ALSO  IDEAL  FOR  CHRISTMAS 
W.  E.  YODER.  MEYERSDALE,  PA.  Phone:  4-7664 


FOR  SALE:  THREE  WALKER  FOX  HOUNDS, 
TRAINED  GUN  DOGS,  CHOICE  BEAGLES,  TRILE 
YOUNGBLOOD  BROS. _ GLOUSTER,  OHIO 


—  DO  YOUR  CHRISTMAS  SHOPPING  EARLY!  — 

$10  will  hold  the  PUPPY  of  Your  Choice.  Shetland 
(miniature)  Collies.  Beauties!  MRS.  JEAN  CHARRON, 
CHESTERTOWN,  N.  Y. _ Telephone:  3068 


—REGISTERED  GERMAN  SHEPHERD  PUPS - 

READY  TO  GO.  CLARK’S  KENNELS, 

PICKLE  HILL  ROAD,  MANSFIELD,  PENNA. 


DOBERMAN  PINSCHER  PUPPIES:  A.K.C.  REG. 
D.  MILEWSKI,  FRANKLIN,  NEW  YORK 


BASSET  STUD  SERVICE 


MOON  VALLEY  KENNEL, 


MILFORD,  PENNA. 


ESKIMO  SPITZ  PUPPIES:  Pure  White,  Fine  Pets. 

Males  $25;  Females  $20.  ALBERT  LASHER, 
136  E.  STATE  ST.,  G LO V ERSV I LL E,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


H  AM  PSH I  RES :  MEAT  TYPE  BOARS  and  GILTS 

Slaughter  and  Production  Records  Available 
CEDAR  POINT  FARMS.  BOX’  718.  EASTON.  MD. 


MAPLEHURST  DUROCS:  April  Boars  &.  Gilts.  Fall 

Pigs.  Either  Sex.  R.  F.  Pattington,  Scipio  Center,  N.Y. 


FREE  CIRCULAR:  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 
Since  1934.  C.  LUTZ.  Middletown  I.  Maryltad 

_ DAIRY  CATTLE _ _ 

REAL  MILKING  SHORTHORNS  •  SINCE  1936 

O.  Hendrickson.  Greenlawn  Farm.  Cobleskill.  N.  Y. 


Earn  Extra  Money  In 
Your  Spare  Time 

A  wonderful  opportunity 
for  men  or  women  who  en¬ 
joy  meeting  people.  Sell 
subscriptions  in  your  vi¬ 
cinity  on  a  full  or  part- 
time  basis.  Liberal  com¬ 
missions.  Interesting 
work.  No  experience  nec¬ 
essary.  For  details  write 
Circulation  Manager. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  West  30th  St. 

New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


BEEF  CATTLE 


REGISTERED  HEREFORDS 


Accredited  Herd 


BREEDING  STOCK  AT  ALL  TIMES 
tewii  Breeding  Lorry  Dom.  Breeding 


“FARMLANDS” 

COOPERSTOWN,  N,  Y. 

p,,on<1*!7  Webster  Tilfon 


<< 


THINK  ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


** 


WHEN  YOU  THINK  OF  BEEF  CATTLE  — 
For  more  information  on  Angus  contact: 

„  PROFESSOR  JOHN  I.  MILLER, 
u,...„S?.cr.e.t?ry  New  York  Angus  Association 
WING  HALL,  Cornell  University,  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 

Reg.  Polled  Herefords 

BULLS  READY  FOR  SERVICE 
„  .  OPEN  AND  BRED  HEIFERS 

Modern  Bloodlines  T.  B.  and  Bangs  Aeeredlted  Hard 

_  BATTLEGROUND  FARMS 

FREEHOLD.  NEW  JERSEY _ PHONE:  8-2224 

- - .  For  Sale:  REGISTERED  ANGUS  HERD 

Consists  of  27  COWS  with  CALVES,  6  BRED 

pr  tpr  n  STr?"  c.r-iTiW0  BULLS-  THIS  HERD  IS 
PRICED  TO  SELL.  D.  W.  COPELAND 

GREEN  BRAE  FARM,  AFTON,  NEW  YORK 


ANGUS 


Performance  tested,  big,  fast  growing  type  of  pure 
Scotch  breeding.  Request  folder  and  data 
WYE  PLANTATION.  QUEENSTOW  N  M  A  R  Y  LA  N  D 


THREE  FINE  PURE  BRED  ANGUS  COWS 
For  sale  Bred  to  our  Eileenmere  bull.  Guaranteed  safe 
with  calf.  Priced  to  sell.  G.  W.  NORTHRUP. 
PENGILLY  HILL  FARM,  ELLICOTTVILLE  N  Y. 

~~~  SHEEP 


Eerlisliires 

Championship  Breeding  Stock  From  Production  Tested 
J?ws’  ..  Certified  Meat  Type. 
HEDGEFIELD  FARM,  SALEM,  NEW  JERSEY 

Corriedale  Sheep 

Are  highly  productive  of  both  mutton  and  wool.  Buy 
a  CORRIEDALE  ram.  You  will  be  surprised  and 
delighted  with  results.  Breeder’s  list  on  request: 

AMERICAN  CORRIEDALE  ASSOCIATION, 

BOX  1 08- V, _ COLUMBIA,  MISSOURI 

OXFORD  EWES 

10  YOUNG  REGISTERED  OXFORD  EWES  Bred  to 
Champion  Ram.  Also  10  REGISTERED  EWE  LAMBS. 
Excellent  Breeding.  LAWRENCE  L.  DAVEY, 
_ MARCELLUS,  NEW  YORK _ 

SH  ROPSmRES  —  BREEDERS.  ~20  BRED  YEAR¬ 

LONG  eWeS,  20  EWE  LAMBS.  Purebreds,  Registered, 
Delivered:  New  York,  New  England,  Pennsylvania. 

TELEPHONE  229  OR  WRITE  — 

IROQUOIS  FARM, _ COOPERSTOWN.  N.  Y. 

Let  SHEEP  Increase  Your  Farm  Income. 

,.B0.?.KJ-ET  and  BREEDERS’  LIST  FREE. 
Write  ££TJ,2NAL  SUFFOLK  SHEEP  ASSOCIATION 
BOX  324-N  Y, _ COLUMBIA.  MISSOURI 

r°J)r|ale.:  PU«RE  BRED  SHROPSHIRE  RAMS  and 
EWES.  Ages  from  I  yr.  to  3  years.  Prices  reasonable. 
L.  F.  CUTHBERT, _ HAMMOND,  NEW  YORK 

- - -  KARAKUL  SHEEP  AND  LAMBS  = 

Property  and  entire  Stock  for  Sale.  Eastern  Karakul 
Sheep  Farm,  Medusa.  N.  Y.  Oak  Hill  2-4186. 

RnE.?,ufHEF0‘;!<  EWES  Bred  to  a  Son  of 

PA22£Y-  QUINTON.  Also  Bred  Montadale  Ewes. 
J-  HOGE, _ HOPEWELL.  NEW  JERSEY 

FOR  SALE  —  SMALL  FLOCK  OF  TOP  BRED 
REGISTERED  DORSET  EWES.  NOW  LAMBING 
H’  ARTHUR  KILLIAN 

PART  TIME  FARM,  SUNSET  DRIVE, 

NORWICH,  NEW  YORK 


CHINCHILLAS 


PEDIGREED  HERD  —  QUALITY  BREEDERS  With 
Equipment  and  Literature.  —  DUDLEY. 

130  SHERIDAN  ST.,  NO.  EASTON,  MASS. 

RABBITS 

RAISE  RABBITS 

FULL  TIME  BUSINESS 
OR  WELL  PAID  HOBBY 

Thousands  of  Raisers  Needed  To  Meet  The 
Tremendous  Demand  for  MEAT— FUR — 
LABORATORY— BREEDING  STOCK. 

Know  the  Facts 

Breeds,  Breedingand  Care,  Markets,  Etc. 
Plus  Bulletin,  25  Cents  We  Are  Association 
of  Breeders  who  want  to  see  you  start  riahtf 

AMERICAN  RABBIT  ASS’N.38.  ARBA  Bldg.  Pittsburgh,  Penna. 


FOR  QUICK,  PROFITABLE  SALES... 


Many  breeders  and  farmers 
have  found  an  advertisement 
on  this  page  a  sure  way  to 
sell  sto*k  quickly  and  profit¬ 
ably. 

For  the  special  low-rate  of 
$1.00  per  line  (about  7  words), 
your  message  wifi  be  read  in 
over  300,000  of  the  finest  farm 
homes  in  the  Northeastern 
area.  Simply  fill-in  and  mail 
the  attached  blank. 

References  required  from  new 
advertisers. 

OUR  NEXT  ISSUE 
JANUARY  4  th 

GOES  TO  PRESS 
DECEMBER  20th 

The  Rural  New  Yorker 

333  W.  30th  Street 
New  York  I,  N.Y. 


PLEASE  INSERT  THE  FOLLOWING  AD: 


NAME  . 

ADDRESS  . 
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Christmas  is  the  season  of 
love. 

It  is  the  essence  of  “on  earth 
peace,  good  will  toward  men.”  It  is 
the  holy  day  and  the  holiday  com¬ 
memorating  the  birth  of  Christ.  And 
now,  even  as  in  the  days  of  old  in 
the  land  of  Judaea,  “good  tidings  of 
great  joy”  are  proclaimed  “to  all 
people ”  alike  without  regard  for 
race,  color,  creed  or  nationality. 

The  love  that  is  Christmas  is  all- 
pervasive,  embracing  all  mankind.  It 
is  an  all-encompassing  love  that 
transcends  bounds  and  barriers  and 
finds  a  place  in  the  great  heart  of 
humanity.  Because  of  the  predom¬ 
inating  spirit  of  tolerance  and 
brotherhood,  the  most  personal  and 
precious  loves  become  yet  more 
poignant. 

Christmas  is  the  time  of  giving. 
As  it  is  ever  “more  blessed  to  give 
than  to  receive”,  this  is  doubly  so  in 
the  season  of  love.  No  matter  how 


Winter  Is  the  Time 
For  Indoor  Changes 

A  big  “thank  you”  to  the  readers 
who  wrote  to  say  they  remembered 
“Glory  Hill  Notes.”  My  description  of 
the  arrangement  of  bookshelves  and 
plants  aroused  enough  interest  so 
one  lady  even  came  to  see  it. 

We  are  apt  to  put  off  little  home 
improvements  because  we  haven’t 
the  time  or  money  for  them.  I  de¬ 
cided  to  stop  making  excuses  and 
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slight  or  munificent  the  gift,  it  is 
love  in  the  heart  of  the  donor  that 
endows  it  with  value.  In  every  true 
gift,  part  of  one’s  self  is  there. 

Christmas  is  the  season  of  happi¬ 
ness.  Our  hands  tingle  from  weaving 
garlands  of  evergreens  and  holly,  the 
air  of  Holy  Night  is  cold  upon  our 
cheeks.  We  hear  the  chimes  caroling, 
and  from  the  sky  silver  bells  herald 
the  coming  of  the  Prince  of  Peace. 
Christmas  is  a  time  for  merriment, 
for  family  gatherings,  for  feasting. 

Christmas  is  a  state  of  mind,  a 
season  of  the  heart,  a  pinnacle  of 
the  soul. 

Love  engenders  love,  and  so  it 
seems  that  at  the  Christmas  season 
earth  in  its  orbit  swings  a  bit  closer 
to  Heaven.  Truly,  when  the  Christ¬ 
mas  message  is  retold,  all  the  world 
is  kin;  and  so  it  shall  be  when  uni¬ 
versal  love  and  peace  shall  reign. 

Connecticut  Dorothy  Tooker 


get  busy  doing  what  I  could.  In¬ 
stead  of  waiting  to  frame  pictures.  I 
put  up  some  already  framed.  A  big 
picture  on  the  long  wall  looked  bare 
so  I  spread  a  gay  fan  against  the 
wall  on  one  side  and  hung  a  wooden 
chain  and  framed  motto  with  its 
tiny  thermometer  on  the  other. 

Two  cupboards  placed  back  to  back 
for  a  dividing  unit  will  get  a  coat 
of  paint  all  in  one  color,  but  the 
end  of  one  cupboard  has  a  rough 
surface:  No  paint  could  cover  that! 


I  solved  it  by  papering  the  unsightly 
end  with  a  leftover  roll  of  tan  oat¬ 
meal  paper.  It  completely  conceals 
the  unplaned  boards,  and  now  can 
be  painted  over  along  with  the  rest. 

Have  you  longed  to  make  a  hooked 
rug  but  felt  it  was  to  much  work? 
Try  a  hit-or-miss  and  draw  your  own 
design.  A  clean  burlap  grain  sack,  a 
large  crochet  hook,  and  rags  of  all 
colors  cut  in  half-inch  strips,  are  all 
that  are  needed.  Materials  that  do 
not  fray  are  best,  wool  and  cotton 
preferable  to  silk  for  long  wear. 
Keep  the  work  close  enough  so  the 
loops  will  not  pull  out,  yet  not  so 
close  that  the  rug  will  curl.  I  make 
loops  about  an  inch  long,  and  cut 
them  when  enough  strips  have  been 
pulled  through  to  hold  firmly.  I  plan 
to  sew  my  rug  onto  a  foundation  of 
pillow  ticking  for  added  strength. 
This  method  makes  a  showy  rug, 
shaggy  and  soft. 

I  know  a  woman  who,  at  69,  is 
doing  exquisite  handwork  with  pine 
needles.  Seeing  a  display  of  this 
craft,  she  declared:  “I  want  to  make 
every  one  of  those  lovely  things”! 
That’s  the  attitude!  Every  age  should 
be  a  golden  age.  We  need  not  wait 
to  be  60.  Instead  of  regretting  lost 
opportunities,  mistakes  made,  and 
rebelling  at  birthdays,  let’s  be  glad 
for  experiences  and  memories  stored 
up.  I  like  Browning’s  words:  “Grow 
old  along  with  me,  The  best  is  yet 
to  be,  The  last  of  life  for  which  the 
first  was  made;  Our  times  are  in  His 
hand  Who  saith,  ’A  whole  I  plan¬ 
ned,  Youth  shows  but  half;  trust 
God;  see  all,  nor  be  afraid.” 

Marjorie  McClellan  Flint 


The  Little  Brown  House 

How  much  longer  our  cold  weather 
friend,  Mr.  Robin,  will  stay  here  in 
our  Green  Mountains,  I  do  not  know. 
But  he  came  to  feed  where  I  can 
see  him  from  my  north  window 
through  November.  I  have  woven 
many  a  story  about  him,  speculating 
as  to  what  happened  to  his  mate, 
for  now  he  is  alone.  They  both  came 
one  day  weeks  ago  to  feed,  and  then 
she  disappeared.  Did  she  die  and  is 
he  wondering  when  she  may  return? 
Or  did  she  heartlessly  desert  him  for 
warmer  climes? 

You  may  think  that  a  north  win¬ 
dow  for  Winter  is  cheerless:  on  the 
contrary  it  gives  me  the  view  of  the 
south  sides  of  our  hills.  And,  before 
I  leave  the  subject  of  birds,  I  find 
that  elaborate,  decorative  feeding 
stations  are  good,  but  an  aluminum 
foil  pieplate  nailed  to  the  top  of 
a  stake  is  perfectly  satisfactory  to 
our  bevy  of  chickadees.  Incidentally, 
a  coffee  can  nailed  to  the  side  of  a 
post  will  be  our  rain  gauge  this  sea¬ 
son,  held  there  loosely  so  the  can  can 
be  turned  down  for  emptying  after 
a  storm.  The  birds  will  have  their 

Now  that  Winter  is  officially  here, 
we  talk  of  the  predictions  made 
earlier.  Those  who  depend  on  wasps 
to  foretell  have  found  practically  no 
nests  on  the  ground.  There  is  one 
nest,  however,  enormous,  attached  to 
the  telephone  and  power  wires:  but 
we  don’t  expect  the  snow  will  be 
that  deep!  Others  prophesied  a  light 
Winter  because  there  is  so  little  feed 
for  wild  life.  The  May  17th  freeze 
cut  short  the  crop  of  wild  apples, 
beechnuts  and  acorns. 

Our  little  Maynard  Hollow  is  a 
growing  community.  Last  Winter  the 
population  consisted  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Neighbor  and  ourselves,  John  and 
me.  Now  the  Neighbors’  daughter 
and  husband  have  built  a  home  here 
and  have  but  recently  moved  into  it. 
As  they  have  two  little  boys,  that 
doubles  the  Hollow’s  population:  a 
rapid  rise  for  any  place! 

Little  Everett,  in  November,  sur¬ 
prised  us  by  his  picking  from  the 
garden  a  bouquet  of  pansies  and 
Johnny-Jump-Ups  for  me.  But  De¬ 
cember  is  the  time  for  evergreens, 
and  logs  burning  in  furnace  and  fire¬ 
place,  to  add  warmth  to  the  holidays 
and  the  months  to  come. 

Once  again,  the  season’s  greetings 
to  you  all.  Mother  Bee 

Vermont 


Fried  Sour  Apples 
A  Holiday  Treat 

We  are  very  fond  of  sour  apples, 
fried.  We  take  the  amount  of  sour 
apples  we  want  to  fry;  pare,  core 
and  slice  them.  Then  put  a  rounded 
tablespoonful  of  any  meat  fat  you 
may  have,  or  butter  with  meat  fat, 
into  a  frying  pan;  heat  hot.  Pour  in 
the  sliced  apples,  sprinkle  a  little 
salt  over  them  and  cover  tightly, 
put  on  the  stove  over  a  low  flame. 
When  they  begin  to  stew  pour  about 
%  of  a  cup  of  hot  water  over  the 
apples;  cover  up  tightly  again.  Stir 
the  apples  at  times  so  they  won’t 
burn. 

When  well  cooked,  sweeten  with 
sugar  to  taste.  Serve  hot.  Delicious 
with  meat,  potatoes  and  vegetables. 

New  York  State  Ida  E.  Bloye 


Miniature  Trees 

A  very  attractive  miniature  Christ¬ 
mas  tree  can  be  made  by  covering 
a  large  bar  of  washing  soap  with 
aluminum  foil,  then  inserting  a  tiny 
evergreen  tree  about  a  foot  high,  or 
even  a  well-shaped  branch  cut  from 
a  larger  evergreen.  This  firmly  stand¬ 
ing  tree  is  then  decorated  with  little 
bits  of  colored  ribbons  or  papers, 
sparklers,  beads,  tiny  balls  or  any¬ 
thing  colorfully  shiny  and  suitable. 

These  thoughtful  tokens  of  Christ¬ 
mas  cheer  bring  happiness  to  shut- 
ins,  convalescing  children  and  even 
the  aged.  M.  E.  Martin 

Connecticut 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Choice  Applesauce 
Cake 

When  it  comes  to  a  good  Apple 
Sauce  Cake,  no  modern  Eve  need 
tempt  her  Adam. 

This  cake  comes  from  our  town’s 
Congregational  Cookbook,  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  the  church  ladies’  choice 
recipes  of  some  40  years  ago.  With 
a  few  minor  directions  added  (reci¬ 
pes  were  not  so  cut  and  dried  in 
those  days;  you  had  to  use  your  own 
judgment),  here  is  something  ex¬ 
cellent. 

Put  Vz  cup  of  shortening  into  a 
mixing  bowl;  cream  it;  add  one  cup 
white  sugar  and  Vz  teaspoon  salt; 
cream  the  mixture.  Use  one  egg  if 
you  wish  (it  helps  the  egg  industry). 
Merely  break  the  egg  into  the  above 
and  stir.  Mix  in  1  teaspoon  cinna¬ 
mon;  V2  teaspoon  cloves;  shake  in  a 
little  nutmeg;  add  V2  cup  of  seedless 
raisins;  add  2  cups  of  sifted  (once 
will  do)  all-purpose  flour,  and  mix 
this  with  the  rest. 

Dissolve  1  teaspoon  soda  into  a 
little  very  hot  water  and  stir  this 
into  one  cup  of  sauce  made  of  sour 
apples.  Stir  this  quickly  into  the 
mixture  until  smooth.  Pour  into 
buttered  loaf  tin,  or  layer  cake  tins, 
and  bake  for  30  to  35  minutes  in  an 
oven  375  degrees  F.  If  you  don’t 
plan  to  frost  the  cake,  sprinkle  sugar 
over  the  top  to  give  it  a  glossy  look 
and  nice  taste.  Do  this  before  bak¬ 
ing.  To  be  fancy,  add  a  few  cut  up 
or  chopped  nuts.  The  cake  is  delici¬ 
ous  served  warm  with  whipped  cream 
(helps  the  dairy  industry). 

My  family’s  favorite  frosting  is 
made  this  way.  Start  with  1  cup  of 
confectioner’s  sugar  in  a  bowl,  place 
a  lump  of  butter  on  top;  add  3  or  4 
tablespoons  of  hot  coffee  and  stir 
to  the  consistency  you  like.  You  may 
need  to  add  more  sugar  and  possibly 
more  coffee.  [You  can  have  an  extra 
coffee  break  with  what’s  left!] 

Spread  frosting  on  cake  and  let 
the  family  enjoy  this  treat. 

Agnes  A.  Ward 

New  York  State 


Illustrations 

The  Christmas  illustrations  on  this 
page  and  the  one  opposite  are  re¬ 
produced  through  the  courtesy  of 
Norcross  and  the  National  Greeting 

Card  Association. 


Forerunner  of 
Springtime 


1 

2447.  A  lovely  chair  set  to  bring  a  hint  of 
Spring  into  your  living  room.  Crocheted  in 
lacy  filet,  in  large  stitches  that  make  for 
fast  and  pleasant  handwork.  Complete  cro¬ 
chet  instructions,  filet  chart. 

1  No.  2447  —  Just  25  cents  mailed  to  The 
Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New 
York  1,  N.  Y. 

With  your  pattern  order  include  25  cents 
more  for  the  1957  edition  of  our  fascinating 
need'ework  ALBUM.  G.ft  patterns  printed 
inside  the  book. 

December  21,  1957 


This  year,  more  than  ever,  it  would  be  a  joy  to  send  personal  greetings  to 
every  reader  of  Woman  and  Home.  Nevertheless  with  the  above  card  we  wish 
one  and  all  a  very  Merry  Christmas  and  a  Happy  New  Year  for  1958  —  P.  S. 


Flattering  and  Easy 

8118.  Youth  classic,  cute  in  a  tiny  flower  print.  Sizes: 
10,  12  to  20.  Size  12,  32  bust,  5  yds.,  35-in.  25  cents. 


8154 

Small- Msdium-lorfl* 


8131 

6-1  4  yrs. 

8131.  Darling  frock  for  school 
or  parties.  Sizes:  6,  8,  10,  12, 
14  yrs.  Size  8,  2%  yds.,  35-in.; 
%  yd.  contrast.  25  cents. 


Please  print  your  name,  full 
address,  pattern  number  and 
size.  Send  orders  to  The 
Rural  New  Yorker,  333  W. 
30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


Smoke  from  burning  poison  ivy 
can  give  a  bad  case  of  poisoning. 

The  surest  protection  is  to  learn 
to  recognize  poison  ivy  and  then  to 
keep  away  from  it.  The  leaves  are 
shiny  and  grow  in  threes;  the  stems 
and  roots,  especially  of  older  plants, 
are  hairy.  Poison  ivy  roots,  once 


established,  are  tough,  hardy,  tangled, 
and  live  with  a  never-say-die  dura¬ 
bility. 

Even  pets  can  transmit  the  poison¬ 
ing  through  their  fur.  A  warm  soapy 
bath  (wear  rubber  gloves)  of  the  fur 
is  suggested. 


How  long  since  you 
baked  a  real  cake? 

Quick  mixes  are  a  convenience 
to  a  woman-in-a-hurry,  but  they 
can’t  produce  the  deliciously 
rich,  fine-textured,  flavorful  cake 
you  create  yourself.  Yes,  cake 
making  is  an  art,  and  a  satisfy¬ 
ing  one.  Make 
a  real  cake 
again,  soon. 

And  for  good¬ 
ness  sake,  use 
Davis  double¬ 
acting  Baking 
Powder. 

R.  B.  Davis 

Company 

Hoboken, 

New  Jersey 


’  TAKE  THE  RUST  out* 
of  your  WATER  SUPPLY 


No  need  for  rust  spots  on  laundry. 
No  more  discolored  bath  tubs, 
wash  bowls  and  sinks.  A  Diamond 
Iron  Removal  Filter  removes  all 
Iron,  also  filters  out  other  foreign 
matter  .  .  .  leaves  water  sparkling 
clear  —  and  palatable.  Easy  to 
install.  Cost  is  moderate.  For  fur¬ 
ther  information,  write: 


Oshkosh  Filter  and  Softener  Co. 

>■ 

Oshkosh  Wisconsin 


Plagued  Day  And 
Night  with  Bladder 
Discomfort? 

Such  a  common  thing  as  unwise  eating  o£ 
drinking  may  be  a  source  of  mild,  but  annoying 
bladder  irritations  -  making  you  feel  restless, 
tense,  and  uncomfortable.  And  if  restless  nights, 
with  nagging  backache,  headache  or  muscular 
aches  and  pains  due  to  over-exertion,  strain  or 

emotional  upset,  are  adding  to  your  misery _ 

don’t  wait  —  try  Doan’s  Pills. 

Doan’s  Pills  have  three  outstanding  advantages 
—  act  in  three  ways  for  your  speedy  return  to 
comfort.  1— They  have  an  easing  soothing  effect 
on  bladder  irritations.  2  —  A  fast  pain-relieving 
action  on  nagging  backache,  headaches,  muscular 
aches  and  pains.  3— A  wonderfully  mild  diuretic 
action  thru  the  kidneys,  tending  to  increase  the 
output  of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes.  So,  get 
the  same  happy  relief  millions  have  enjoyed  for 
over  60  years.  Ask  for  new,  large,  economy  size 
and  save  money.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today  1 


NEW  FAU  WOOLENS 

BUY  DIRECT  from  MILL  and  SAVE  MANY 
DOLLARS  on  the  newest  novelty  weaves, 
beautiful  plaids  and  rich  solid  colors.  Make 
the  finest  coats,  suits,  dresses,  skirts,  slacks, 
sport  shirts  at  amazingly  LOW  MILL  PRICES. 
Write  Today  for  FREE  SWATCHES  of  this 
FALL’S  smartest  all  wool  and  part  wool 
materials. 

HOMESTEAD  WOOLEN  MILLS,  INC. 

Dept.  R-29,  West  Swanzey,  New  Hampshire 


STRAWBERRIES 


Allen's  1958  Berry  Book  tells 
best  varieties  for  home  and 
market,  and  how  to  grow  them. 
Free  copy.  Write  today. 


W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 
72  West  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


-  KODACHROME  PROCESSING  - 

8  mm  roll  or  35  mm  20  exo.  $1.25.  Prompt  Service. 
Write  for  mailer  and  prices.  COLOR  PIX, 
DEPT.  Y.  CPO  BOX  30.  KINGSTON.  N.  Y. 


LEFT  HANDED?  Send  for  free  list  of  articles  made 
specially  for  left  hand  use.  LEFT  HAND  PRODUCTS, 
BOX  402.  WARREN.  OHIO 


-  KILL  CHIMNEY  CREOSOTE  - 

DOWNDRAFT  and  FIRE  RISK  at  Once,  Forever. 
Mailable  metal  product.  Money  back  guaranty. 
Write  — BOSTON  MACHINE  WORKS  CO..  MFRS., 
DEPT.  RN.  7  WILLOW  ST.,  LYNN.  MASS. 


Change  of  Address: 

The  Post  Oftice  Department  no  longer 
forwards  magazines  or  newspapers  which 
are  incorrectly  addressed.  We  request 
that  you  report  any  change  of  address 
directly  to  us  at  least  three  weeks  In 
advance.  In  any  reauest  for  change  of 
address,  or  in  any  communication  regard¬ 
ing  your  subscription,  kindly  clip  the 
name-and-address  label  from  your  latest 
issue  of  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER: 
the  key  numbers  on  this  stamp  enable 
us  to  locate  your  subscription  quickly 
and  to  give  you  better  service. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y..  1,  N.  Y. 
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OUR  PAGE  for  BOYS  and  GIRLS 

Their  Original  Contributions  Arranged  by  Elsie  Unger 


HIDEAWAY 

Drawn  by  Lowell  Newvine,  14,  New  York. 

ORIGINAL  POEMS 
GHOSTS  STORY 

Off  in  the  woods  is  a  haunted  house. 

The  place  is  quiet  as  a  mouse; 

At  night  lights  flicker  on  and  off 

And  once  in  a  while  you  hear  a  cough. 

Against  the  house  the  shutters  bang 
And  at  the  window  cobwebs  hang; 
Sometimes  at  night  the  noise  is  fierce. 

And  ghostly  cries  your  eafs  will  pierce. 

On  the  attic  floor  the  moonlight  shines 
And  the  wind  whistles  through  in  whoops 
and  whines; 

There  are  trunks  and  boxes  piled  up  high, 
If  you  opened  one,  you’d  hear  a  sigh. 

Yet  I’m  not  afraid  of  ghosts,  you  see; 
They  don’t  bother  with  the  likes  of  me; 
They  start  the  play  each  night  at  ten  — ■ 
I  know,  because  I’m  one  of  them! 

—  Glynis  Lovegrove,  11,  Connecticut 


THE  AWFUL  THING 

An  awful  black  ogre  was  grabbing  things  up 
Wherever  it  passed  them  by. 

But  on  dull  cloudy  days  it  would  just  dis¬ 
appear 

Along  with  the  sun  in  the  sky. 

It  swallowed  a  fencepost,  then  gobbled  a 
tree. 

Its  work  there  was  not  quite  yet  done; 
At  forty  miles  “per”  it  sped  on  its  way 
To  give  back  the  shine  of  the  sun. 

That  awful  black  thing  just  went  merrily  on 
The  pedestrians  seemed  not  to  mind  it; 

The  school  bus  swayed  gaily  along  on  its 
way 

With  its  awful  black  shadow  behind  it! 

—  Jackie  Lovell,  14,  New  York 


LOOKING  BACK  AT  SUMMER 

Little  pansies  yellow. 

Tall  lilies  white, 

Morning-glories  for  the  day 
And  ceres  for  the  night. 

Pink  climbing  roses, 

Tulips  ruby-red. 

Bright  blue  dahlias 
With  their  heavy  heads. 

Nodding  yellow  buttercups. 

Asters  high  and  blue, 

Daisies  in  the  field 
Blossoming  at  you. 

Deep  purple  violets. 

Downy  daffodils. 

Hollyhocks  a-swaying, 

Blooming  on  the  hills. 

All  of  them  are  beautiful, 

Blown  and  budding,  too; 

Especially  in  the  morning 
Sparkling  in  the  dew. 

—  Kathleen  Corrigan,  11,  Connecticut 


IN  YOUR  OWN  HAND 

Be  my  pen  friend,  will  you  not? 
These  you  will  need  a-plenty: 

Stamp,  paper,  ink  and  a  snapshot 
Pen  letters  are  so  friendly. 

—  Lyrian  E.  Keeny,  17,  Pennasylvania 


Drawn  by  Nancy  Roth,  17,  Pennsylvania. 


JEANETTE’S  FAVORITE  IS  A  HORSE 

Thanks  to  Our  Page  I  have  made  many 
friends  among  my  pen  pals.  But  why  don’t 
some  of  you  boys  write?  I  am  a  junior  in 
high  school  and  love  the  outdoors,  all  kinds 
of  sports,  music,  art  and  animals.  My  pets 
include  three  cats,  three  goldfish  and  a  para¬ 
keet,  but  my  favorite  animal  is  still  the 
horse.  I  also  enjoy  helping  to  support  our 
school  teams.  Here’s  hoping  to  hear  from 
some  of  you  boys  real  soon.  —  Jeanette 
Schilling,  16,  New  Jersey. 


SARAH  WAITS  FOR  PEN  PALS 

I  am  in  the  eighth  grade  in  school  and 
have  two  brothers  and  one  sister.  My  pets 
are  four  cats.  We  have  28  milking  cows, 
15  yearling  heifers,  three  calves,  and  eight 
pigs.  I  enjoy  writing  letters  and  poems.  I 
also  have  a  variety  of  other  hobbies  and 
have  one  foreign  pen  pal  and  a  few  others. 
Will  boys  as  well  as  girls  please  write 
to  me?  —  Sarah  Byler,  14,  Pennsylvania. 


Editor’s  Message 

Once  again,  we  say  with  joy  in  this  season: 

Merry  Christmas  and  a  Happy  New  Year  to  all  our  Boys 
and  Girls  —  and  to  their  families  —  Elsie  Unger. 


RICHARD  HOPES  FOR  MAIL 

This  is  my  first  letter  here.  I  go  to  grade 
school  and  live  in  the  country.  I  have  a 
horse;  his  name  is  Fury.  My  hobbies  are 
collecting  pictures  of  movie  stars  and  listen¬ 
ing  to  the  radio.  I  have  many  top  hit  tunes 
and  like  to  dance  with  a  nice  girl.  I  would 
like  to  trade  pictures  with  anyone  and 
would  like  girls  as  well  as  boy  to  write  to 
me.  —  Richard  Fletcher,  13,  New  Hampshire. 


JOAN  AN  ONLY  CHILD 

I  have  just  started  reading  Our  Page  and 
I  would  like  to  have  many  pen  pals.  My 
hobbies  are  swimming,  water  skiing,  horse¬ 
back  riding,  cooking  and  writing  letters.  I 
am  an  only  child  and  that  is  why  I  enjoy 
writing  so  much.  —  Joan  Hall,  18,  New  York. 


IRISH  SETTER 

Drawn  by  Cynthia  Anderson,  13,  New  Jersey. 


SYLVIA  A  VERMONTER 

I  have  never  written  to  Our  Page  before. 
We  live  on  a  small  farm  where  we  have 
a  cow  and  calf  and  a  dog  and  cat.  My 
hobbies  are  collecting  stamps  and  figures  of 
animals.  I  like  to  draw,  read,  cook,  sew, 
swim  and  other  sports.  I  would  like  pen 
pals  from  any  place,  so  won’t  you  please 
write?  —  Sylvia  Hook,  14,  Vermont. 


JUDIE  HAS  SPORTS  SCRAPBOOKS 

I  have  lived  on  a  farm  all  my  life.  My 
main  interests  are  sports,  especially  base¬ 
ball,  basketball,  football  and  hockey.  Also 
I  like  horseback  riding  and  swimming.  I 
have  an  unusual  hobby  for  a  girl  for  I  have 
scrapbooks  on  all  my  favorite  sports  figures 
and  teams,  also  a  big  collection  of  sports 
magazines  and  newspapers.  I  am  a  junior 
in  high  school,  co-editor  of  our  school  paper, 
and  a  member  of  the  National  Honor  Society. 
I  plan  to  become  a  Home  Economics  teacher. 
I  would  love  to  correspond  with  anyone, 
especially  with  Grange  and  4-H  members  as 
I  belong  to  both.  —  Judie  Baker,  16,  New 
York. 


WIDE  SCOPE  FOR  ROBERTA 

I  have  always  considered  Our  Page  an 
interesting  and  important  part  of  my  read¬ 
ing.  Through  it  I  have  learned  much  about 
farm  life.  I  would  like  a  great  many  pen 
pals  for  I  would  like  to  hear  about  as 
many  different  hobbies,  interests  and  jobs 
as  possible.  I  am  a  senior  in  high  school, 
taking  a  college  course.  Among  my  favorite 
interests  are  sewing,  knitting,  gardening, 
writing,  painting  and  sketching  and  reading. 
I  am  an  avid  baseball  and  football  fan.  I 
take  part  in  archery,  modern  dancing  classes, 
field  hockey,  softball  and  apparatus.  I  also 
belong  to  church  and  school  clubs.  Please 
write,  everyone!  —  Roberta  Marsh,  New 
York. 


RUSSELL  WANTS  BOY  PEN  PALS 

I  have  been  looking  in  a  few  pack  issues 
of  Our  Page  for  some  boys  who  would  like 
to  be  pen  pals.  I  haven’t  had  any  luck.  I 
am  in  the  fifth  grade  and  a  Lion  Cub  Scout. 
I  like  to  make  models  and  collect  post 
cards.  I  hope  to  hear  from  some  boys  real 
soon.  —  Russell  Patton,  10  Pennsylvania. 


KAY  IN  4-H  AND  OTHER  CLUBS 

My  home  is  on  a  186-acre  farm  and  I  am 
secretary  of  our  4-H  club,  president  of  a 
Homemaking  Club.  I  also  belong  to  two 
other  clubs.  I  have  one  sister  and  five 
brothers.  My  hobbies  are  roller  skating,  hill¬ 
billy  music  and  all  sorts  of  sports.  I  will 
be  glad  to  hear  from  boys  as  well  as  girls. 
—  Kay  Borden,  16,  New  York 


MONICA  AND  HER  DAISY  MAE 

I  enjoy  reading  Our  Page  very  much  and 
would  like  to  have  pen  pals.  I  have  two 
sisters  and  four  brothers  and  live  on  a  160- 
acre  farm  which  I  like.  We  have  cows  and 
chickens,  also  dogs  and  cats.  I  like  animals. 
My  pet  cow’s  name  is  Daisy  Mae.  She  is  a 
pretty  Ayrshire.  I  will  be  looking  forward 
to  your  letters.  —  Monica  Miller,  13,  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 


SHIRLEY  COLLECTS 

On  our  farm  we  have,  for  pets,  two  cats, 
two  parakeets,  three  rabbits,  four  ducks 
and  eight  chickens.  My  hobbies  are  collect¬ 
ing  dolls,  miniature  dogs  and  pictures  of 
people.  Won’t  you  write  and  exchange  pic¬ 
tures?  I  am  in  the  seventh  grade.  —  Shirley 
Cornman,  11,  Pennsylvania. 


BETTY  LOVES  HORSES  AND  BOOKS 

This  is  my  first  letter  to  Our  Page  which 
I  read  often.  I  love  horses  but  unfortunately 
I’ve  never  been  able  to  have  one.  My 
hobbies  are  reading  and  buying  horse  and 
dog  books;  I  have  over  100  books!  I  also 
collect  model  horses,  knickknacks,  dolls  from 
foreign  countries  and  stones.  Also  I  like  to 
ride  and  model  clay.  My  pets  are  a  lamb 
and  a  cat.  I  am  in  the  sixth  grade.  I  will 
exchange  snapshots  with  you  when  you 
write.  —  Betty  Stanford,  11,  New  Jersey. 


NAOMI,  A  SENIOR 

I  have  enjoyed  reading  Our  Page  for  al¬ 
most  three  years.  I  am  a  high  school  senior 
and  my  favorite  sports  are  basketball  and 
baseball.  My  hobbie  sare  taking  pictures  and 
drawing.  On  our  farm  we  have  cows,  chick¬ 
ens,  g-eese,  dogs  cats  and  a  pony  named 
Victor.  I  would  like  to  have  anyone  write 
to  me  and  hope  to  get  a  lot  of  mail.  — 
Naomi  Edge,  17,  Delaware. 


THERESA  LIKES  PEN  PALS 

My  father  has  been  taking  The  Rural  New 
Yorker  for  many  years.  There  are  two  girls 
and  one  boy,  plus  my  father  and  mother, 
in  my  family.  I  would  like  to  have  boys 
and  girls  from  15  up  write  to  me.  My  hobbies 
are  baseball,  basketball  and  collecting  pic¬ 
tures  of  movie  stars.  —  Theresa  Gardener, 
16,  Rhode  Island. 


MY  FRIEND 

Drawn  by  Maria  Sielaff,  14,  Pennsylvania. 

JOAN  IN  VERMONT 

My  home  is  a  189-acre  farm  in  the  south¬ 
ern  part  of  Vermont.  We  raise  cattle  and 
chickens.  My  hobbies  are  collecting  pictures 
of  movie  stars,  taking  pictures  and  writing 
letters.  I  will  look  forward  to  your  letters, 
boys  and  girls.  —  Joan  Sauer,  15,  Vermont. 


JUNE  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 

This  is  my  first  letter  to  Our  Page.  I  have 
three  brothers  and  a  sister  and  my  hobbies 
are  cooking,  baking,  sewing,  drawing,  oil 
painting,  bike  riding  and  writing  letters. 
My  pets  are  five  cats  and  two  dogs.  I  would 
like  letters  from  both  boys  and  girls.  — 
— June  Tuck,  11,  Pennsylvania. 


JEAN  IN  NEW  YORK 

My  interests  are  animals,  collecting  stamps, 
sea  shells  and  picture  post  cards.  I  have  a 
dog,  two  cats,  one  named  Shadrac  and  the 
other  Tommy.  I  don’t  have  any  brothers  or 
sisters  so  I  would  be  interested  in  corre¬ 
sponding  with  boys  and  girls  my  own  age 
or  in  the  eighth  grade  in  school.  I  attend 
school  by  bus  to  a  larger  town.  —  Jean 
Moss,  13,  New  York. 


Drawn  by  Janet  Lock,  14,  Pennsylvania. 

BARBARA  A  NEW  READER 

My  father  has  been  getting  The  Rural 
New  Yorker  for  quite  a  few  years  but  just 
yesterday  I  began  reading  Our  Page.  It  was 
very  good  so  I  thought  I  would  write  to  it. 
I  am  in  the  fifth  grade  and  don’t  have  any 
pen  pals  but  I  am  very  anxious  to  get  some. 
—  Barbara  Malinowski,  10,  New  York. 


LINDA  A  GIRL  SCOUT  SENIOR 

I  have  always  enjoyed  Our  Page.  My 
hobbies  are  writing  to  pen  pals,  collecting 
various  types  of  earrings  and  dolls.  I  like 
popular  music,  especially  rock  ’n  roll.  I’m 
a  sophomore  in  high  school  and  also  a  senior 
scout  in  the  Girl  Scouts.  I  will  be  looking 
forward  to  letters  from  you  boys  and  girls. 
—  Linda  Slater,  15,  New  York. 


SHARON  LIKES  OUR  PAGE 

I  would  like  to  have  some  pen  pals.  We 
have  taken  The  Rural  New  Yorker  since 
I  can  remember  and  I  like  Our  Page  very 
much.  My  hobbies  are  collecting  stamps  and 
post  cards.  I  live  on  a  300-acre  farm  and 
like  to  listen  to  popular  songs.  —  Sharon 
Hill,  13,  New  York. 


LETTERS  WANTED 

Letters  to  persons  whose  names  appear 
under  this  heading  should  be  put  into  a 
stamped  envelope,  with  the  name  and  state 
of  the  person  for  whom  it  is  intended  on 
the  outside.  This  should  then  be  put  into 
an  outer  envelope  and  addressed  to  Elsie 
Unger,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y„ 
care  of  The  Rural  New  Yorker.  Be  sure  you 
have  the  correct  postage  for  mail  going  out¬ 
side  the  United  States.  Unstamped  letters 
will  not  be  forwarded. 

New  York:  Patricia  Flynn,  17;  David 
Lewis,  11;  Marshal  Olmstead,  17;  Victoria 
La  Mountain,  15;  Mary  Edwards,  12;  Roberta 
Marsh;  Joan  Leach,  15;  Lucille  Hamilton,  14; 
Beverley  Dunn,  16;  Randa  Aubin,  16;  Kathy 
Lawton,  12;  Ruth  Knoblock,  11;  Jay-Lee 
Matsik,  14;  Letha  Wetherward,  16;  Ellon 
Hadcock,  15;  Barbara  Jones,  14;  Marsha 
Murray,  13;  Norene  Lutgen,  10;  Joan  Willett, 
14;  Judy  Baker,  16. 

Pennsylvania:  Lyrian  Keeny,  17;  Russell 
Patton,  10;  Kathy  Weigls,  14;  Barbara  Irwin, 
15;  Margaret  Taylor,  15;  Sarah  Byler,  14. 

Connecticut:  Kathleen  Corrigan,  11;  Mar- 
jorit  Platt,  13;  Glynis  Lovegrove,  11;  John 
Wick,  9;  Judy  Pieniadz,  13;  Ruth  Lauten- 
back,  13;  Jeanne  Peckhardt,  10. 

Rhode  Island:  Rachel  Newman,  15. 

Maine:  Barbara  Cook,  16. 

New  Jersey:  Marcia  Passenti,  12;  Jeanette 
Schilling,  16. 

Maryland:  Elaine  Lottes,  10. 

Massachusetts:  Audrey  Boardman,  19; 

Yvonne  Benitti,  16;  Carol  Fay,  13. 

New  Hampshire:  Kathleen  Sargent;  Rich¬ 
ard  Fletcher,  13. 

Ohio:  Twila  Carney,  11. 
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The  Home  Meat  Supply 


(Continued  from  Page  668) 

off  the  teat  line  and  square  the 
bacon.  Collect  the  lean  trimmings  for 
sausage  and  render  the  fat  trim  for 
lard. 

The  Retail,  Cooking-Size  Cuts 

After  the  carcass  is  broken  down 
into  the  so-called  wholesale  cuts  por¬ 
trayed  on  this  page,  we  next  want 
to  reduce  these  large  cuts  into  meal- 
size  portions.  Here  is  how  it  is  done 
for  beef:  From  the  forequarter,  cut 
roasts  three  to  four  inches  thick  or 
steaks  about  one  inch  thick  off  the 
blade  face  and  similarly  arm  roasts 
or  steaks  from  the  arm  or  shank  face, 
the  English-cut  or  block-style  roast 
having  been  previously  removed 
from  the  square-cut  chuck.  Bone  and 
roll  the  remainder  of  the  chuck, 
realizing  boneless  inside  and  outside 
chuck  pot  roasts.  Accumulate  all 
lean  trim  for  stew  or  ground  beef. 
Then,  remove  the  short  ribs  from 
the  wing  tips;  cut  three  or  four  rib 
steaks  about  one  inch  thick  from 
the  loin  end  of  the  rib;  remove  the 
blade  bone  and  backstrap  (heavy 
yellow  ligament)  from  the  remain¬ 
ing  three  or  four  ribs  (blade  end) 
and  saw  aci’oss  the  lower  rib  bones 
for  a  standing  rib  roast.  The  entire 
rib  could  be  steaked  or  made  into 
two  standing  rib  roasts  or  it  could 
be  completely  boned  and  rolled,  in 
which  case  the  short  ribs  might  re¬ 
main  on  to  allow  enough  for  rolling. 
Bone  the  brisket  out  completely, 
trim  off  deckle  fat  and  use  for  fresh 
brisket  or  cure  for  corned  beef. 

From  the  hindquarter,  cut  the 
short  loin  into  club,  T-bone,  and 
porterhouse  steaks  about  one  and  a 
half  inches  thick  depending  upon 
preference  and  method  of  cooking. 
The  sirloin  may  be  steaked  similar¬ 
ly,  or  both  short-  and  sir-loins  may 
be  used  as  roasts  or  boned  for  bone¬ 
less  loin  roasts.  Bone  the  rump,  or 
aitch  bone,  out  completely,  roll  and 
tie  and  use  as  roasts,  or  cut  boneless 
rump  steaks  from  it.  Pull  the  flank 
steak,  remove  the  fine  tissue  cover¬ 
ing  it,  and  score  it  with  a  knife.  The 
other  flank  meat  may  be  rolled, 
skewered  and  cut  into  flank  filets; 
otherwise  it  may  go  for  stew  and 
grinding  beef.  Cut  the  round  from 
the  heel  and  shank  by  cutting  and 
sawing  across  it  just  above  the  stifle 
joint.  Break  the  round  down  into 
top-,  bottom-  and  eye-round  and  sir¬ 
loin  tip  portions  by  cutting  and 
separating  along  the  natural  seams. 
These  cuts  may  be  used  as  such  for 
roasts  or  cut  into  steaks  or  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  the  two.  The  heel  of  the 
round  should  be  removed  as  a  pot 
roast  or  be  trimmed  out  for  stew 
and  grinding  beef. 

For  retail  cuts  of  lamb,  begin  with 
the  foresaddle,  cutting  the  neck  in¬ 
to  slices  one-half-  to  three-fourths- 
inch  thick  for  braising,  or  bone  out 
completely  for  grinding  lean.  From 
the  shoulder  or  fore,  cut  three- 
fourths-inch  thick  piece  from  the 
blade  and  arm  chops  from  the  arm 
or  shank  faces.  The  remaining  fore 
may  be  boned  out  for  a  boneless 
shoulder  roast,  or  it  may  be  stuffed 
for  a  cushion  shoulder.  Saratoga 
chops  may  be  fashioned  from  the 
boneless  inside  roll,  or  the  fore  may 
be  used  entirely  for  lamb  stew  or 
ground  lamb.  The  rack,  or  ribs,  may 
be  cut  into  rib  chops  completely  or 


it  may  be  made  into  a  novelty  piece 
known  as  a  crown  roast.  It  also  can 
be  boned  out  for  a  boneless  roast. 
From  the  breast  and  foreshank,  the 
trotter  or  foreshank  itself  makes  a 
fine  meaty  stewing  or  braising  piece. 
The  breast  may  be  boned  and  rolled, 
or  it  may  be  completely  trimmed  out 
for  stew  or  grinding. 

From  the  hind  saddle,  the  favor¬ 
ite  lamb  chops  are  cut  about  one 
and  a  half  inches  thick  from  the 
loin.  Either  double  or  single  chops 
may  be  cut.  An  excellent  double 
boneless  loin  or  English  chop  is 
easily  made  by  boning  out  the  un¬ 
split  loin  and  rolling  and  skewering 
or  tieing  the  one  and  a  half-  to  two- 
inch  cuts.  A  loin  roast,  bone-in  or 
boneless,  is  another  good  use  for  this 
primal  cut.  The  flank  is  best  trim¬ 
med  out  for  whatever  lean  that  may 
be  salvaged  for  stew  or  grinding. 
With  the  leg,  remove  the  shank  at 
the  stifle  joint  for  an  American-style 
leg  or  leave  the  femur  bone  on  and 
trim  the  lean  off  about  two  inches 
of  the  bone  end  for  the  French-style 
leg.  The  sirloin  chops  may  be  re¬ 
moved  as  such,  or  they  may  be  left 
on  the  leg  but  sawed  through  the 
bone  for  subsequent  ease  of  carving. 

Cutting  Up  the  Pork 

The  trimmed  primal  cuts  of  pork 
are  often  the  retail  cuts  also.  The 
jowl  and  bacon  and  usually  the  ham 
and  picnic  shoulder  are  cured,  as  is 
often  the  Boston  butt.  This  leaves 
the  loin  as  the  principle  fresh  pork 
source.  It  may  be  cut  into  two  roasts 
— a  seven-rib  blade  roast,  counting 
from  the  blade  end,  or  a  three-  to 
four-pound  loin-end  or  chine  roast, 
cut  from  the  ham  end  to  the  vicinity 
of  the  hip  bone,  and  center  cut  chops. 
The  loin  may  be  put  completely  into 
roasts  or  entirely  into  chops  at  the 
discretion  of  the  butcher.  The  bone¬ 
less,  cured,  and  smoked  loin  is  known 
as  Canadian  bacon.  The  butt,  picnic 
and  ham  may  be  utilized  fresh  also. 
The  butt  with  the  blade  bone  re¬ 
moved,  is  boneless  and  may  be  cut 
into  boneless  shoulder  chops  or 
steaks.  The  cured,  smoked  butt  is 
known  as  daisy  ham.  The  fresh  pic¬ 
nic  may  be  boned  out  and  put  into 
sausage  if  not  used  as  a  fresh  roast 
or  cured  and  smoked.  This  is  some¬ 
times  called  a  cala,  short  for  Cali¬ 
fornia  ham. 

The  fat  back  and  clear  plate  are 
usually  salted  for  salt  pork  or  ren¬ 
dered  for  lard.  The  hocks  and  feet 
may  be  used  fresh  or  pickled  in  a 
sweet  brine  along  with  the  picnic, 
ham,  and  bacon.  Spare-ribs  are  gener¬ 
ally  used  fresh,  but  they,  too,  are 
also  sometimes  cured  and  smoked. 
The  lean  trim  should  be  ground  and 
seasoned  for  sausage  meat  or  used 
in  scrapple  or  head  cheese. 

Veal  may  be  cut  similarly  to  beef. 
Usually  the  full  round  is  steaked  as 
veal  round  cutlets  rather  than  break¬ 
ing  it  down  into  the  constituent 
round  steaks.  Veal  foreshanks,  too, 
are  generally  marketed  as  veal  legs, 
chiefly  for  stew  or  grinding  meat. 


The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  has  conditionally  approved 
oral  or  subcutaneous  introduction  of 
so-called  ET-57,  “the  first  systemic  in¬ 
secticide.  .  .proved  capable  of  de¬ 
stroying  grubs  in  an  animal’s  body,” 
into  beef  cattle.  Milk  cows  cannot 
be  treated  with  or  by  it. 
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Offer 


ONE-YEAR 

3  gift  $-■ 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  ■ 

FOR  A 

Your  Friends  Will  Be  Delighted 
To  Receive  The  Rural  New  Yorker 
Twice  A  Month  During  1958. 

There  are  two  good  reasons  your  farm 
friends  will  appreciate  a  gift  subscription 
to  The  Rural  New  Yorker: 


1  —  It  says,  "Merry  Christmas!"  in  a  novel  way. 
2 — It  offers  many  practical  ideas  for  making 
1958  a  prosperous  and  Happy  New  Year. 


The  Rural  New  Yorker  will  publish  hundreds  of 
useful  suggestions  in  the  next  24  issues.  Just  one  good 
idea  can  mean  more  to  your  friends  than  the  most 
expensive  gift. 


The  Rural  New  Yorker  offers  your  relatives,  neigh¬ 
bors  and  friends  the  key  to  greater  success  with  Livestock 
and  Dairy,  Poultry,  Gardening,  Fruit,  Vegetables, 
Forestry,  Field  Crops  and  Home  Repairs. 

Your  friends  will  enjoy  reading  every  issue.  And 
they  will  always  have  you  to  thank  for  introducing 
them  to  The  Rural  New  Yorker! 

TRY  THIS  SPECIAL  CHRISTMAS  RATE! 

Send  three  friends  a  year's  subscription  for  the 
total  cost  of  only  one  dollar. 


Around  Christmas  time,  your  three  friends  will 
receive  their  first  copy  of  The  Rural  New  Yorker.  They 
will  also  receive  a  card  from  us  telling  them  of  your  gift. 

Just  write  their  names  clearly  on  the  coupon  below. 
Mail  with  a  dollar  bill,  check  or  money  order  now,  while 
you  think  of  it. 


USE  THIS  HANDY  COUPON  — 
MAIL  YOUR  ORDER  EARLY! 


Name  . 

Gift  1  R.  F.  D .  Box .  Street . 

Post  Office .  State 

Name  . 

Gift  2  R.  F.  D .  Box .  Street . 

Post  Office .  State 

Name  . 

Gift  3  R.  F.  D .  Box .  Street . 

Post  Office .  State 

YOUR  NAME . 

R..  F.  D .  Box .  Street . . 

Post  Office .  State 


Remember  Your  Own  Renewal! 

OTHER  RATES:  3  YEARS  FOR  $1  —  7  YEARS  for  $2 
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333  West  30th  Street 


December  21,  1957 
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if  you’re  feeling  very  well 


or  if  you’re  feeling  queerly 


if  it’s  living  you  want  most 


Many  cancers  can  be  cured  if 
detected  in  time.  That’s  why 
it’s  important  for  you  to  have 
a  thorough  checkup,  including 
a  chest  x-ray  for  men  and 
a  pelvic  examination  for 
women,  each  and  every 
year  ...  no  matter  how 
well  you  may  feel. 


AMERICAN  CANCER  SOCIETY 


Good  Livestock  Books 


Feeds  and  Feeding, 

F.  B.  Morrisson . 9.50 

Breeding  Better  Livestock, 

Rice  and  Andrews .  7.00 

Bovine  Mastitis, 

Little  and  Plastridge . $9.00 

The  Stockman’s  Handbook, 

M.  E.  Ensminger .  8.50 

Beef  Cattle, 

Roscoe  Snapp  . 6.50 

Introductory  Animal  Science, 

W.  P.  Garrigus .  6.50 

Sheep  Science, 

Wm.  G.  Kammlade .  6.50 

Dairy  Cattle  and  Milk  Production 

Anthony  and  Eckles .  6.25 

Artificial  Insemination  of  Farm 
Raising  Swine, 

Deyoe  and  Krider . 6.25 

Elements  of  Dairying, 

T.  M.  Olson .  6.00 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 


The  Farm  Income  Tax 

By  GEORGE  A.  STEVENS 


Part  I 

The  time  for  filing  farm  income 
tax  returns  is  not  far  away.  This 
annual  chore  will  be  easier  both  for 
you  and  the  Government  if  you  file 
early  and  check  your  returns  care¬ 
fully  before  filing.  Last  -minute  filing 
may  cause  costly  errors.  Farmers 
actually  have  two  choices  of  dates  for 
sending  in  their  returns.  But  this  op¬ 
tion  applies  only  to  persons  who  re¬ 
ceive  at  least  two-thirds  of  their  gross 
income  from  farming  and  who  file 
on  a  calendar-year  basis.  The  two 
choices  are:  (1)  File  a  final  return 
and  pay  tax  due  on  or  before  Febru¬ 
ary  15,  1958;  or  (2)  file  an  estimated 
return  and  pay  estimated  tax  not 
later  than  January  15,  then  file  a 
final  return  by  April  15,  1958.  Be¬ 
cause  there  is  usually  nothing  to  be 
gained  from  filing  an  estimated  re¬ 
turn  except  additional  work,  farmers 
are  usually  well  advised  to  make 
their  final  return  by  Februai’y  15. 

The  forms  most  commonly  used 
by  farmers  are:  (1)  Schedule  F  — 
farm  income,  expenses  and  net  farm 
profit  and  self-employment  tax, 
(2)  Form  1040 — farm  profit  as  fig¬ 
ured  on  Schedule  F  and  Schedule  D 
is  transferred  to  this  form.  It  also 
provides  for  reporting  non-  farm  in¬ 
come  and  personal  deductions  and 
exemptions.  (3)  Schedule  D — used 
to  figure  gain  or  loss  from  sale  of 
capital  and  business  assets.  (4)  Form 
1065 — partnership  return. 

Which  Form  to  Use  and  for  What 
Purpose 

Net  farm  income,  or  loss,  and  self- 
employment  income  from  farming 
are  calculated  on  Schedule  F.  All 
farmers  should  use  this  form  for 
reporting  farm  income  and  expenses 
and  self-employment  income  for  the 
purpose  of  social  security  coverage. 
Farm  partnerships  also  should  use 
Schedule  F  to  determine  net  income 
to  the  partnership,  and  each  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  partnership  should  report 
his  self-employment  income  on  Sched¬ 
ule  F.  In  addition  to  Schedule  F, 
farm  partnerships  are  required  to 
file  Form  1065,  the  partnership  re¬ 
turn. 

If  you  have  self-employment  in¬ 
come  from  both  farm  and  non-farm 
sources,  you  will  have  to  use  sepa¬ 
rate  Schedule  C  in  addition  to  Sched¬ 
ule  F.  Use  Schedule  F  to  compute 
net  profit  and  self-employment  earn¬ 
ings  from  farming,  in  this  case,  but 
do  not  compute  the  self-employment 
tax  on  this  schedule.  This  must  be 
done  on  Schedule  C  where  farm  and 
non-farm  earnings  are  combined;  see 
top  of  page  4,  Schedule  F. 

This  discussion  applies  to  the  cash 
method  of  reporting.  Most  farmers 
use  this  method.  If  you  are  not  using 
an  inventory,  page  2,  Schedule  F,  it 
means  you  are  using  the  cash 
method. 

Different  Types  of  Income 

One  of  the  most  important  things 
to  remember  is  that  there  are  cer¬ 
tain  types  of  income  that  should 
never  be  reported  on  Schedule  F. 
Some  examples  are:  (1)  Income  from 
the  sale  or  trade  of  livestock  held  for 
dairy,  breeding  or  draft  purposes  re¬ 
gardless  of  how  long  held  or  whether 
raised  or  purchased;  (2)  income 
from  the  sale  of  depreciable  property 
used  in  business,  such  as  machinery, 
equipment  and  trucks,  regardless  of 
how  long  owned;  (3)  income  from 
the  sale  of  standing  timber  (lump 
sum  sale  of  stumpage);  (4)  rental  in¬ 
come  whether  received  in  crop 
shares,  cash  or  other  property  (in 
some  cases  rental  income  from  farm¬ 
ing  received  in  crop  shares  or  cash 
may  qualify  as  self-employment  in¬ 
come  and  may  be  reported  on  Sched¬ 
ule  F  providing  the  landlord  partici¬ 
pates  materially  in  the  production  or 
management  of  the  farming  opera¬ 


tions);  (5)  wages  received  as  an  em¬ 
ployee;  (6)  income  from  interest  and 
dividends  on  shares  of  stock.  Other 
items  are  mentioned  on  page  39  of 
the  Farmers’  Tax  Guide. 

There  are  two  important  reasons 
for  not  reporting  these  types  of  in¬ 
come  on  Schedule  F.  One  is  that  they 
are  not  self-employment  income  to 
the  farmer  and  are  not  covered  by 
Social  Security.  If  you  report  any 
of  the  above  on  Schedule  F,  your 
self-employment  income  will  be  in¬ 
correct  and  result  in  paying  the 
wrong  amount  of  Social  Security  tax. 
The  other  reason  is  that  substantial 
tax  savings  may  be  realized  by  re¬ 
porting  on  Schedule  D,  instead  of 
Schedule  F,  certain  types  of  income 
from  the  sale  of  capital  or  business 
assets  such  as  dairy  cows,  breeding 
animals,  machinery,  equipment, 
standing  timber,  or  other  assets 
used  in  your  farm  business.  By  re¬ 
porting  these  items  on  Schedule  D, 
only  one-half  of  the  net  gain  (sell¬ 
ing  price  minus  unrecovered  cost)  is 
included  in  taxable  income,  and  all 
of  the  net  loss  may  be  fully  de¬ 
ductible.  In  this  case,  the  breeding 
and  dairy  animals  would  have  to  be 
held  for  more  than  12  months  and 
the  other  business  and  capital  assets 
would  have  to  be  held  for  more  than 
six  months. 

Income  or  Capital  Gain? 

Proper  reporting  of  gains  and 
losses  from  the  sale  of  capital  or 
business  assets  frequently  results  in 
substantial  tax  savings.  For  example, 
a  farmer  sold  a  dairy  cow  he  raised 
for  $150.  He  reported  this  amount 
as  ordinary  income  on  Schedule  F. 
This  meant  that  the  entire  $150  was 
taxable.  If  he  had  reported  this  on 
Schedule  D  as  the  sale  of  a  business 
asset,  only  one-half  ($75)  would  have 
been  taxable.  Schedule  D  can  be  used 
in  this  case  because  the  farmer  kept 
the  cow  for  dairy  purposes  and  had 
owned  her  for  more  than  12  months. 

Income  from  rents,  interest  and 
dividends,  and  wages  received  as  an 
employee,  should  be  reported  in  their 
proper  place  on  Form  1040  (individ¬ 
ual  return)  and  not  on  Schedule  F. 
This  is  necessary  in  order  to  exclude 
them  from  self-employment  income 
from  farming. 


Of  the  six  winners  in  the  National 
Boys  4-H  Agricultural  Awards  Pro¬ 
gram,  two  of  the  boys  were  from  the 
Northeast:  Patrick  Dube  of  Eagle 
Lake,  Maine,  and  Frederick  Atwater 
of  Barker,  N.  Y. 

Young  Dube’s  4-H  projects  in  his 
local  Fish  River  Valley  and  St.  John 
Dairy  Clubs  have  included  chickens, 
canning,  frozen  foods,  dairying,  gar¬ 
dening,  forestry,  woodworking,  elec¬ 
tricity,  rabbits,  poultry,  potatoes,  and 
even  horses.  With  his  father’s  lum¬ 
bering  in  the  North  Maine  woods, 
Pat  has  operated  the  home  farm  of 
160  acres  the  last  few  years  by  him¬ 
self.  This  year  he  planted  500  trees 
as  part  of  his  continuing  forestry  pro¬ 
ject  on  the  farm.  During  the  last 
three  years,  Patrick  has  been  leader 
of  the  St.  John  Valley  Dairy  Club. 

Frederick  Atwater,  starting  his  4-H 
Club  work  10  years  ago  with  a  Guern¬ 
sey  calf  given  to  him  as  a  birthday 
present,  now  owns  a  herd  of  five 
milk  cows,  one  yearling  heifer,  and 
two  calves  valued  at  $1,700.  Every¬ 
where  4-H  Club  influence  can  be 
seen  on  the  Atwater  farm,  resulting" 
from  projects  in  dairy,  swine,  crops, 
forestry,  woodworking,  tractor  main¬ 
tenance,  home  gardening,  leadership, 
and  pheasants.  Fred’s  leadership  is 
demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  he  was 
chosen  Head  Superintendent  of  the 
Niagara  County  4-H  Dairy  Exhibit 


If  you  received  any  payments  from 
the  Government  which  represented 
cost-sharing  for  carrying  out  speci¬ 
fied  practices,  you  are  required  to 
report  such  amounts  as  income  on 
Schedule  F,  whether  received  in 
cash  or  materials.  These  cost-sharing 
payments  are  made  by  your  county 
ASC  Committee  under  the  ACP  pro¬ 
gram.  Although  these  payments  must 
be  reported  as  income,  you  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  offset  them  by  entering  an 
equal  amount  in  farm  expenses  on 
page  2  of  Schedule  F.  For  example, 
if  you  received  $150  as  cost-sharing 
for  fertilizer,  you  are  required  to 
report  this  amount  as  income,  but 
you  would  also  enter  $150  under 
farm  expenses  in  order  to  offset  the 
payment  so  that  no  tax  will  be  paid 
on  this  amount.  The  $150  would  be 
reported  as  income  in  Section  3, 
other  Farm  Income,  on  page  1  of 
Schedule  F  on  the  line  which  says 
Agricultural  Program  Payments. 
This  does  not  include  Soil  Bank 
Payment  or  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  loans.  These  items 
should  be  reported  under  other  farm 
income  in  Section  3,  page  1  of 
Schedule  F. 

You  may  report  certain  expendi¬ 
tures  for  soil  and  water  conservation 
as  an  operating  expense  rather  than 
capitalize  them  as  previously  re¬ 
quired.  These  deductions  are  allowed 
up  to  25  per  cent  of  your  gross  in¬ 
come  from  farming  in  any  one  year. 
Remaining  cost  may  be  carried  over 
to  succeeding  years.  Deductible  soil 
and  water  conservation  expenditures 
include  leveling,  grading,  terracing 
and  contour  furrowing;  construction 
of  diversion  channels,  drainage  ditch¬ 
es,  earthen  dams,  watercourses,  out¬ 
lets  and  ponds;  removal  of  brush; 
and  planting  windbreaks.  This  speci¬ 
al  rule  does  not  apply  to  structures 
or  facilities  of  a  permanent  nature 
which  ordinarily  would  be  depre¬ 
ciated. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


During  its  fiscal  year  ending  Au¬ 
gust  31,  the  American  Hereford  Assn., 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  registered  430,951 
Hereford  cattle  on  its  herd  books. 
New  memberships  totalled  1,692,  to 
bring  the  number  of  breeders  now 
enrolled  to  32,681.  Transfers  of  regis¬ 
tered  cattle  came  to  235,510  for  the 
1956-57  year.  The  Association  has 
registered  about  10  million  Here- 
fords  during  its  76  years  of  service 
to  the  breed. 


in  1956  and  General  Superintendent 
of  Farm  and  Home  Days  in  1957. 
Fred  feels  that  the  greatest  achieve¬ 
ment  in  4-H  work  came  last  year 
when  his  family  —  Mom,  Dad,  Suzy, 
Nancy  and  himself — obtained  perma¬ 
nent  possession  of  the  trophy  for 
being  the  outstanding  4-H  Family  in 
Niagara  County  two  years  in  a  row. 

Each  of  the  six  winners  in  this 
Agricultural  Awards  Program  has 
been  awarded  a  $400  scholarship  do¬ 
nated  by  International  Harvester 
Company. 


Frederick  Atwater,  Barker,  N.  Y., 
shoios  Frank  W.  Jenks,  International 
Harvester  president,  a  4-H  Club 
photograph  after  he  had.  been 
awarded  a  $400  scholarship  in  the 
Boys  4-H  Agricultural  Awards  Pro¬ 
gram. 


Northeast  4-H  Winners 
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New  England’s  1957  and  1956  Green 
Pastures  winners,  Vaughn  Hurd  (I.) 
and  Hugh  Briggs,  Jr.,  are  both  mem¬ 
bers  of  Maine’s  1958  G.  P.  committee. 

and  New  Hampshire  will  discuss  poul¬ 
try  problems.  Programs  and  regis¬ 
tration  blanks  are  available  now  from 
Richard  Warren,  Extension  Poultry- 
man,  University  of  New  Hampshire, 
Durham. 


with  her  husband  hatches  70,000  to 
80,000  Rhode  Island  Reds  and  sex- 
link  chicks  annually  and  raises  3,000 
baby  chicks  a  year  for  their  laying 
flock. 

Officers  of  the  newly  organized 
Vermont  Sheep  Breeders  Assn,  are 
George  R.  Fearing,  Stowe,  pres.; 
Richard  Johnson,  North  Pomfret, 
vice-pres.;  and  Donald  Balch,  Under¬ 
hill,  secy-treas. 

Roland  Aldrich,  Meadowhill  Farm, 
Saxton’s  River,  Vt.,  won  a  trophy  for 
the  best  New  England  herd  of  Here- 
fords  at  the  Fryeburg,  Maine,  Fair. 
His  animals  also  took  several  in¬ 
dividual  honors. 

Allen  Pierce,  St.  Albans,  is  now 
president  of  the  Vermont  Turkey 
Growers  Assn. 

Milk  and  milk  products  accounted 
for  72  per  cent  of  the  farm  income 
of  Vermont  in  1956.  But  did  you 
know  that  the  human  population  has 
finally  outstripped  the  bovine  popula¬ 
tion  in  Vermont?  And  Vermonters 
are  proud  of  it! 


D.  F.  Getchell,  Limestone,  has  been 


elected  president  of  the  Maine  Polled 
Hereford  Assn,  for  1958.  Carl  Smith, 
Exeter,  is  vice-pres.,  and  A.  J. 
Michaud,  Grand  Isle,  secy-treas.  Di¬ 
rectors  are:  Carl  Forsman,  Stock¬ 
holm;  J.  C.  McCall,  Washburn;  Nor¬ 
man  Gray,  Fryeburg;  Paul  E.  Merrill, 
Portland;  Milton  Beveridge,  Brewer; 
and  Charles  Pooler,  Brewer. 


A  good,  old-fashioned  Merry 
Christmas  and  Happy  New  Year 
to  everyone!  John  Manchester 
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9  FARM  COS T?-“.  SLIGHTLY  TO 
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BECAUSE  (A)  NONRARM  INCOME 
OF  FARM  PEOPLE"  WILL  RISE 
FURTHER"  AND  Cb)  LONG¬ 
TERM  TREND  TOWARD 
FEWER  FARM'S  "  WILL. 
CONTINUE* 
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Poultrymen  from  every  corner  of 
New  England  will  be  out  in  force 
for  the  four-day  Boston  Poultry  Show 
and  New  England  Poultrymen’s  Con¬ 
ference  at  Mechanics  Building,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Jan.  22-25.  Held  for  110  years, 
the  famous  show  has  been  under  the 
direction  of  Northeastern  Poultry 
Producers  Council  the  past  two. 
Featured  will  be  the  Northeastern 
Turkey  Show,  the  Standard  Bred  and 
Pigeon  Show,  a  poultry  pageant  and 
the  Egg-to-Chick  Show. 

New  England’s  honey  crop  this 
year  weighed  some  1,701,000  pounds, 
about  12  per  cent  more  than  last 
year.  The  average  yield  per  colony 
was  28.8  pounds. 

New  Englanders  will  be  taking  in 
the  Annual  Union  Agricultural  Meet¬ 
ings  at  the  Municipal  Auditorium  in 
Worcester,  Mass.,  Jan.  7-9,  1958.  The 
New  England  4-H  Market  Lamb  Show 
and  Sale  will  be  presented  the  first 
two  days. 

Another  event  of  New  England¬ 
wide  interest,  scheduled  for  Feb.  6-7 
at  the  University  of  New  Hampshire 
in  Durham,  is  the  seventh  annual 
New  Hampshire  Poultry  Health  Con¬ 
ference.  Speakers  from  Minnesota, 
California,  Massachusetts,  Delaware, 
Maine,  Connecticut,  West  Virginia 


per  acre.  Colby  Brothers  of  Litch¬ 
field  placed  third  with  658  bushels. 


Mrs.  M.  W.  Edwards,  Middlesex, 
Vt.,  won  the  Vermont  Farm-City 
Week  “good  neighbors”  story  contest 
for  1957.  She  received  a  complete 
Thanksgiving  dinner  for  10  people. 
Mrs.  Rollin  A.  Bixby,  Westford,  Vt., 
placed  second. 

Craig  White,  Bradford,  Vt..  is  an 
example  of  an  aggressive  Vermont 
turkey  grower  who  has  developed  an 
outstanding  marketing  program  for 
his  birds.  He  markets  85  per  cent  of 
them  through  a  nationwide  mail-order 
business.  His  specialties  are  squab 
turkeys — similar  to  broilers — and  gift 
packaging.  One  gift  basket  contains 
the  turkey  and  ingredients  for  a 
complete  dinner. 

Mrs.  Harold  Slack,  South  Royalton, 
Vt.,  chosen  “Poultry  Woman  of  the 
Year”  by  NEPPCO,  in  partnership 


NEW  ENGLAND  NOTES 


Philip  G.  Andrews,  Fryeburg,  has 
been  elected  chairman  of  the  Maine 
Green  Pastures  Committee  for  1958. 
Other  members  are  Ernest  F.  Addi- 
ton,  Greene;  Raymond  A.  Hall, 
Mount  Vernon;  Vaughn  E.  Hurd, 
Thorndike;  Hugh  C.  Briggs,  Jr.,  Tur¬ 
ner;  James  Smith,  Palmyra;  and 
Avery  M.  Fides,  Jr.,  Bowdoinham, 
treasurer. 

Maine  potato  growers  are  again 
represented  by  the  president  of  the 
National  Potato  Council.  E.  Perrin 
Edmunds,  Fort  Fairfield,  was  re¬ 
elected  at  the  recent  annual  meet¬ 
ing  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  annual  Agricultural  Trades 
Show  at  Lewiston  State  Armory  Janu¬ 
ary  14-16  will  draw  Maine  farmers 
and  their  families  to  see  new  farm 
machinery  and  equipment  and  to  at¬ 
tend  poultry,  dairy,  apple,  vegetable, 
and  flower  meetings. 


Poultrymen  taking  part  in  a  panel 
discussion  on  what’s  happening  in  the 
hatching  egg  business  at  the  Decem¬ 
ber  meeting  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Poultry  Growers’  Assn,  were  Frank 
Buckley,  Derry,  N.  H.;  Robert  Cobb, 
Concord,  Mass.;  G.  E.  Coleman,  Jr., 
Exeter,  N.  H.;  Austin  Hubbard,  Wal¬ 
pole,  N.  H.;  Dr.  Fred  Smith,  Duluth, 
Georgia;  and  H.  D.  Weber,  Glaston¬ 
bury,  Conn. 

C.  Dwight  Stiles  and  Robert  Young 
of  Milan,  were  the  1957  champions 
in  the  potato  production  contest  for 
Granite  State  growers  called  the  300- 
Bushel  Club.  Mark  H.  Potter  and 
Sons,  also  of  Milan,  placed  second 
with  707  bushels  of  Green  Mountains 


How  would  you  feed  a  BEST  OF  BREED? 


Scotland  is  the  native  home  of  the  Ayr¬ 
shire  breed,  which  is  noted  for  its  economy  of 
milk  production  and  hardy  disposition.  The 
Ayrshire  is  superior  as  a  grazer,  ranking  first 
among  the  dairy  breeds  in  this  respect. 

Ayrshires,  as  well  as  other  top  producing 
dairy  cattle,  thrive  on  Florida  Citrus  Pulp  — 
the  “Sunshine  Feed,”  made  from  the  peel  and 
pulp  of  fresh  citrus  fruit.  A  high  carbohydrate 
concentrate,  Citrus  Pulp  is  a  proven  dairy  feed 
with  a  74.9  percent  total  digestible  nutrient 
content.  This  high  T.D.N.  content  plus  impor¬ 
tant  trace  elements  and  milk  stimulating  factors 
found  in  Citrus  Pulp  are  notable  assets  in  a 
successful  feeding  program. 


Citrus  Pulp  requires  no  special  equipment 
to  handle  or  store,  and  is  usually  fed  in  its  dry 
form.  A  recent  experiment  with  48  cows  showed 
that  Citrus  Pulp,  when  stored  over  a  period  of 
months,  was  still  palatable  and  readily  accep¬ 
table  to  the  cattle.  Fed  as  a  bulky  carbohydrate 
concentrate,  it  can  replace  as  much  as  50  per¬ 
cent  of  grain  requirements.  When  fed  with 
grain  rations,  Citrus  Pulp  aids  considerably  in 
raising  their  nutritive  value.  From  an  energy 
standpoint,  a  hay-citrus  pulp  mixture  equals  a 
hay-grain  mixture,  according  to  recent  feeding 
tests  at  Durham,  New  Hampshire. 

For  an  economy  move  to  improve  your 
feeding  program,  investigate  Florida  Citrus  Pulp. 


<»*«** 


Write  for  your  copy  of  the  booklet 
about  Florida  Citrus  Pulp  —  gives 
complete  analysis  and  feeding  in¬ 
structions.  Write  to: 


THE. 


CITRUS  PROCESSORS  ASSOCIATION 


P.O.  BOX  1459  •  WINTER  HAVEN  •  FLORIDA  •  DEPT.  A 


SUNSHINE  FEED  FOR  CATTLE 


REPRODUCTION  OF  ANIMAL  ILLUSTRATION,  SUITABLE  FOR  FRAMING,  AVAILABLE  ON  REQUEST  AT  NO  CHARGE. 


December  21,  1957 
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Turkey  ala  Quality 


By  J.  R.  CRANE 


.  y  pME  people  might  think  that 
the  old  adage  which  pro- 
P  claims;  that  the  world  will 

'  beat  a  path  to  the  door  of 
the  man  who  invents  a 
If  l!  better  mouse  trap  does  not 
L-  .  t  hold  true  in  these  days  of 
inspired  super-salesmanship.  But  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Ernest  Vigue  of  Pittsfield, 
Maine,  have  definite  proof  that  the 
turkey-consuming  world  will  come 
to  the  door  of  a  grower  who  raises 
superior  meat  birds.  Furthermore, 
the  Vigues  also  have  proof  that  con¬ 
sumers  are  willing  to  pay  a  premium 
price  for  a  premium  quality  bird. 

The  Vigues  sell  4,000  turkeys  each 
year  to  retail  customers  who  either 
come  to  the  farm  for  them  or  order 
them  by  phone.  They  also  sell  4,000 


With  the  aim  of  the  Vigues  dead-set 
on  quality,  their  target  shows  a  bulls- 
eye  for  turkeys.  Mrs.  Vigue  here 

hefts  a  tom  for  ordered  weight. 

birds  each  year  to  a  Massachusetts 
wholesale  buyer  who  is  willing  to 
pay  a  premium  price  in  order  to  get 
enough  top  quality  birds  to  supply 
customers  who  demand  the  very  best. 

The  Vigues  admit  that  producing 
a  top  quality  turkey  requires  a  long 
and  meticulous  hatching,  rearing, 
and  dressing  program.  “Actually, 
you’ve  got  to  start  before  the  turkey 
is  hatched”,  Mrs.  Vigue  declares. 
“Then  you’ve  got  to  keep  at  it  until 
long  after  the  bird  is  dead.”  The 
“before  they  are  hatched”  part  of  the 
Vigues’  program  starts  with  careful 
selection  of  good  meat-type  breeding 
stock.  They  raise  Broad-breasted 
White  Hollands,  and  all  replace¬ 
ments  for  their  1,550  breeders  are 
hand-picked  from  the  best  meat-type 
and  fastest  growing  young  individ¬ 
uals  of  their  8,000  market  birds.  Be¬ 
cause  they  believe  that  White  Hol¬ 
lands  reach  their  prime  at  24-26 
weeks,  they  pick  breeders  in  top  con¬ 
dition  at  that  age.  The  Vigues  started 
their  breeding  flock  in  order  that 
they  might  have  their  own  choice 
poults.  But  they  soon  discovered  that 
other  growers  wanted  good  birds, 
too.  Now  they  sell  about  50,000  poults 
each  year,  and  they  have  more  orders 
than  they  can  fill. 

The  “after  they  are  killed”  part 
of  the  Vigues’  program  demands 
careful  cooling  and  packaging  be¬ 
fore  the  birds  are  frozen.  “Some 
turkey  growers  work  on  the  theory 
that  freezing  will  cover  up  careless 
handling”,  Mrs.  Vigue  declares.  “But 
that  is  the  wrong  idea.  If  you  put  a 
stale  bird  into  the  freezer  it  will 
be  a  stale  bird  when  it  is  cooked.” 
Birds  intended  for  the  Christmas 
trade  are  killed  and  frozen  in  July. 
Proper  killing  is  an  important  step 
in  producing  top  quality  turkeys,  so 
Mrs.  Vigue  personally  supervises  the 
operation.  Birds  to  be  killed  are 
driven  into  a  stable  adjoining  the 
killing  room  the  night  before  the 
work  is  to  start.  Early  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  the  birds  are  brought  into  the 
room  and  hung  onto  the  killing 
racks.  Since  proper  bleeding  is  im¬ 
portant,  the  birds  are  allowed  to 
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bleed  for  a  few  seconds  after  a  large 
artery  is  cut  with  a  regular  knife. 
Then  the  job  is  finished  with  an  elee- 
tric  knife  that  stuns  and  kills  the 
birds  instantly. 

In  addition  to  the  knives,  the 
dressing  room  is  equipped  with  a 
scalder,  a  picking  machine,  cooling 
tanks,  and  a  dry  and  wet  wing  strip¬ 
per.  The  Vigues,  assisted  by  their 
housekeeper,  Mrs.  Davis,  do  all  of 
the  regular  work  in  caring  for  their 
business,  but  they  hire  about  15 
people  during  the  killing  periods. 
They  try  to  get  middle-aged  or  older 
workers;  they  do  better  work  and 
are  interested  in  turning  out  a  good 
dressing  job.  Mrs.  Davis  acts  as  in¬ 
spector,  and  every  bird  has  to  have 
her  okay  before  it  is  sent  to  mar¬ 
ket.  Workers  dressed  in  white  uni¬ 
forms  ai'e  reminded  that  top  quality 
is  important.  “I  try  to  impress  them 
with  the  idea  that  they  are  handling 
food”,  Mrs.  Vigue  declares.  “I  tell 
them  to  prepare  it  as  carefully  as 
they  would  if  it  was  intended  for 
their  own  tables.” 

After  the  birds  are  dressed  and 
inspected,  they  are  put  into  the 
cooling  tanks  and  left  for  eight  hours 
to  reduce  animal  heat  and  to  tender¬ 
ize  the  meat.  Recent  experiments 
have  proven  that  this  period  of  stor¬ 
age  in  icy  water  is  an  important  step 
in  producing  the  best  quality  meat. 
When  the  birds  are  taken  from  the 
tanks,  they  are  put  in  dry  refrigera 
tors  for  a  few  hours  and  then  packed 
in  Cryovac  bags  with  a  card  enclosed 
that  gives  the  weight  and  selling 
price.  Then  they  are  taken  to  the 
Pittsfield  freezing  plant  and  stored 
until  sold. 

When  the  Vigues  started,  they  en¬ 
countered  the  problem  of  disposing 
of  their  two-year-old  breeding  stock. 
Birds  of  that  age  are  not  tender 
enough  to  sell  as  top  quality  table 
birds,  and  Mrs.  Vigue  decided  to 
roast  them  in  her  electric  oven  and 
pack  the  meat  in  ordinary  glass  jars 
with  plenty  of  rich  gravy.  When  the 
first  batch  was  ready,  they  ran  a  spot 
advertisement  on  the  local  TV  sta¬ 
tion.  They  were  swamped  with 
orders  and  had  to  withrdaw  the  adver¬ 
tisement.  They  have  enough  orders 
now  to  take  care  of  their  entire  pack 
up  to  1960.  Mrs.  Vigue  believes  that 
the  canned  meat  sells  well  because 
it  is  roasted  in  an  oven  instead  of 
being  steam-cooked  as  many  canned 
turkey  products  are.  The  dry  roast¬ 
ing  plus  plenty  of  rich  gravy  gives 
the  product  a  real  home-cooked 
flavor. 

The  Vigues  also  sell  another  cook¬ 
ed  turkey  product  known  as  the 
Banquet  Special.  This  consists  of  a 
choice  20-pound  young  turkey  roasted 
and  cut  into  40  servings.  A  gallon 
of  rich  gravy  and  plenty  of  good 
dressing  goes  with  this  order  which 
sells  for  $14.  Mrs.  Vigue  uses  a 
family  recipe  for  making  the  dress¬ 
ing,  and  she  has  received  many 
compliments.  The  pack  is  sold  only 
on  order;  it  is  not  prepared  ahead. 

The  Vigues  sell  turkey  the  year 
around,  and  they  believe  that  the 
market  could  be  enlarged  if  grow¬ 
ers  would  make  an  effort  to  develop 
it.  One  of  their  popular  year-round 
sellers  is  turkey  cut  up  and  frozen 
in  packages  weighing  from  three  to 
five  pounds.  This  size  of  pack  enables 
a  family  to  serve  turkey  at  any  time 
without  having  the  outlay  involved 
in  buying  a  whole  bird.  The  Vigues 
are  also  developing  a  market  for  can¬ 
ned  turkey  soup  made  from  the  bones 
and  small  pieces  of  meat  left  over 
from  the  roast  turkey  packed  in 
glass  jars. 

Mrs.  Vigue  believes  that  fried 
turkey  could  become  a  popular  year- 
round  dish  if  the  public  was  taught 
how  to  cook  it  properly.  They  put 
up  a  restaurant  pack  for  frying 
which  consists  of  choice  young 


in  Maine 


turkey  meat  cut  up  into  six-ounce 
servings.  Restaurant  owners  say  that 
six  ounces  of  turkey  will  satisfy  even 
heavy  eaters  when  served  with 
plenty  of  vegetables  and  rich  gravy. 
The  frying  meat  is  packed  and 
frozen  in  16-pound  plastic  bags. 

Turkey  is  a  favorite  dish  with  the 
Vigues;  their  special  treat  is  fi'ied 
turkey  with  pineapple  rings.  Mrs. 
Vigue  prepares  this  by  frying  six- 
ounce  portions  of  turkey  in  butter 
for  a  half  hour;  then  she  adds  a 
can  of  sliced  pineapple  and  cooks 
it  for  another  half  hour. 

Looking  back  only  seven  years  to 
the  50  poults  that  grew  into  a  big 
and  profitable  business,  the  Vigues 
are  sure  that  if  you  offer  a  superior 
product  you  will  have  plenty  of 
customers  regardless  of  location. 
When  they  decided  to  try  turkeys, 
they  bought  an  isolated  farm;  they 


Elliot  Schubert’s  article  in  the  Oc¬ 
tober  19  issue  of  The  Rural  New 
Yorker  was  very  good.  He  shows  a 
real  understanding  of  farm  problems. 
For  several  years  I  have  corre¬ 
sponded  with,  and  talked  to,  farm 
leaders  and  organizations  from  Maine 
to  Virginia,  from  New  Jersey  to  Wy¬ 
oming.  Several  of  the  most  active 
organizations  were  started  by  men  I 
encouraged.  But  what  have  been  the 
results?  Practically  nothing;  only 
additional  expense  to  farmers  for 
dues.  Not  a  single  farm  organization, 
old  or  new,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  a 
plan  that  can  be  of  any  real  and  last¬ 
ing  benefit  to  its  members  or  to  agri¬ 
culture. 

We  have  had  farm  organizations 
and  cooperatives  for  over  90  years. 
They  have  cost  farmers  millions  of 
dollars,  but  year  by  year  the  farm¬ 
er’s  net  income  has  fallen  lower  and 
his  costs  have  risen  higher.  Profits 
of  properly  run  businesses  have  risen 
steadily.  How  dense  can  we  be? 

Successful  business  has  always 
been  done  on  a  cost-plus-profit  basis. 
Union  workers  demand,  and  get,  a 
comfortable  living  wage  for  40  hours 
of  moderate  labor  under  good  work¬ 
ing  conditions  without  investment  or 
risk.  Farmers  produce  the  necessi¬ 
ties,  not  the  luxuries,  of  life.  They 
should  demand,  and  get,  top  pay.  If 
they  will  use  common  sense  and  do 
business  in  a  business-like  way,  they 
can.  Why  do  they  refuse?  Why  does 
virtually  every  organization  start  off 
with  Tittle  or  no  plan,  then  get  ad¬ 
visors  and  speakers  from  the  ranks 
of  competitors  and  enemies,  and 


believed  that  if  they  were  a  long 
way  from  other  farms  they  would 
have  healthier  birds.  The  fact  that 
they  have  never  had  any  disease 
proves  the  soundness  of  their  story. 
They  admit  that  other  things,  such 
as  a  never-broken  rule  to  start  clean¬ 
ing  every  house  on  the  farm  the 
first  day  of  every  month  and  an  un¬ 
yielding  rule  against  allowing  visi¬ 
tors  in  the  turkey  pens,  have  helped 
to  maintain  the  splendid  health 
record. 

When  the  Vigues  selected  the  iso¬ 
lated  farm,  they  considered  the  sales 
disadvantage  of  being  on  a  main 
highway.  But  they  decided  in  favor 
of  the  health  advantage.  Time  has 
proven  that  they  made  a  wise  choice 
and  that  the  old  mouse-trap  slogan 
still  applies  to  anyone  who  will  go 
to  the  trouble  of  producing  some¬ 
thing  that  is  little  better  than  the 
average.  Proof  of  this  is  found  in 
the  fact  that  during  the  holiday  sea¬ 
son  when  local  chain  stores  are 
offering  native  turkeys  for  39  cents 
a  pound  the  Vigues  are  getting 
52  cents. 


wind  up  with  complicated,  unwork¬ 
able,  foolish  schemes  that  do  not  and 
cannot  work? 

No  organization  can  attract  and 
hold  membership  unless  its  plan  is 
sound;  members  must  receive  bene¬ 
fit  for  their  work  and  dues.  Big  prom¬ 
ises  may  bring  in  some  members,  but 
only  immediate  results  can  keep  them 
active  for  long.  It  is  true  that  several 
organizations  have  large  member¬ 
ships — of  suckers — kept  large  and 
alive  by  constant  drives,  crazy 
schemes,  big  promises,  insurance  and 
such.  Their  only  problem  is  getting 
enough  out  of  the  farmers  to  support 
their  staffs.  Not  one  of  these  has  ever 
made  an  effort  to  place  farmers  in  a 
position  where  they  could  set  their 
own  prices  on  a  cost-plus-profit  basis 
as  all  other  businessmen  do.  Should 
farmers  drop  out  of  all  organizations 
and  save  the  expense?  Or  should  they 
keep  trying  to  find  even  one  group 
that  has  the  sense  to  go  at  the  job 
in  a  businesslike  manner,  using  meth¬ 
ods  that  have  proved  sound  by  years 
of  use?  There  is  a  practical  way  to 
do  this  job.  Is  there  a  group  ready 
and  willing  to  undertake  it? 

It  is  later  than  many  think.  Over 
three  million  farmers  have  gone  in 
the  last  few  years,  and  they  are  still 
going  fast.  At  this  rate,  our  nation 
will  go  as  so  many  have  in  the  past: 
to  an  economy  of  slave  class  and 
ruling  class,  with  little  true  pros¬ 
perity  or  advancement.  A  successful 
democracy  must  offer  more  than  just 
oppoi’tunity  to  vote.  Paul  L.  Amber 
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Seven  years  ago,  there  were  no  turkeys  here.  And  that  is  one  of  the 
healthy  reasons  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Vigues’  success  with  Broad-Breasted 
White  Holland  turkeys  at  their  Pittsfield,  Somerset  Co.,  Maine,  farm. 


Need  for  a  Real  Farm  Plan 


20  Years  Bring  Poultry  Changes 


AVING  just  completed  my 
first  20  years  of  raising 
chicks,  managing  layers, 
and  selling  eggs  on  an  egg 
route,  I  feel  entitled  to  a 
bit  of  reminiscing.  Of 
course,  many  rules  for  rais¬ 
ing  hens,  for  caring  for  them,  and 
for  selling  eggs  today  are  as  essential 
and  right  as  they  were  in  1936.  But 
many  drastic  changes  have  been 
brought  about  by  poultry  research. 

Perhaps  the  most  far-reaching 
change  has  been  in  the  sexing  of 
chicks.  Twenty  years  ago  when  we 
placed  300  baby  chicks  under  a 
brooder-  we  were  pretty  certain  to 
get  150  cockerels.  We  had  to  brood 
twice  as  many  babies  as  pullets  we 
required. 

In  the  middle  1930’s,  poultrymen 
began  to  learn  that  the  Japanese 
could  “sex”  chicks.  At  the  NEPPCO 
convention  of  1937,  a  meeting  for 
which  my  husband,  Hiram,  was  secre¬ 
tary,  I  sat  among  a  group  of  poultry- 
men  who  listened  with  keen  interest 
to  a  professor  from  Cornell  tell  of 
the  advantages  of  sexing.  After  Peai'l 
Harbor,  the  Japanese  disappeared 
from  the  sexing  business  and  Ameri¬ 
cans  quickly  proved  their  skill  on  the 
job.  Today  we  seldom  find  more  than 
one  mistake,  sometimes  none,  in  a 
brood  of  sexed  chicks. 

There  were  electric  and  gas  brood¬ 
ers  20  years  ago.  Only  conservative 
local  poultrymen  of  that  day  clung  to 
coal  or  kerosene  brooders.  Actually, 
improvements  in  brooders  during  the 
last  20  years  have  been  made  only 
in  minor  points  of  facility  for  opera¬ 
tion.  There  is,  of  course,  the  new 
infra-red  brooder  as  an  added  con¬ 
venience. 

Poultry  scientists  20  years  ago  had 
evolved  well  balanced  mashes  for 
chickens,  but  the  new  wonder  drugs 
were  still  unknown.  Humans  got  the 
sulfa  drugs  and  penicillin  first,  but 
chicks  were  not  far  behind.  In  the 
first  years  of  my  poultry  raising,  I 
used  to  watch  baby  chicks  in  dread 
of  bloody  droppings,  an  indication 
of  coccidiosis.  Today  and  for  many 
years  past,  from  his  first  day  the 
baby  chick  is  conditioned  against  this 
disease  by  medicated  mash. 

Vaccination  until  only  three  or 
four  years  ago  was  quite  a  big  task. 
Chicks  had  to  be  penned  up  and 
caught,  each  one  to  be  individually 
handled  and  scratched  with  the 
needle.  It  took  two  persons  to  do  the 
job — one  to  catch  the  chicks  and  one 
to  vaccinate.  The  chicks  were  terri¬ 
fied,  and  careful  handling  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  prevent  them  from  crippling 
themselves  in  panic.  Today  we  dust 
the  vaccine  all  over  the  brooder 


house,  the  whole  task  taking  only 
a  matter  of  minutes  for  just  one  per¬ 
son.  It  is  well  that  we  have  this 
labor-saving  method,  for  each  year 
sees  more  vaccines  required. 

We  used  to  think  range  was  neces¬ 
sary  for  young  pullets  during  their 
adolescence.  We  caught  them  and 
transferred  them  to  range  shelters 
and  green  pastures  as  soon  as  they 
were  old  enough  to  leave  the  warmth 
of  the  brooder  house.  The  pullets 
certainly  enjoyed  the  range;  they 
grew  strong  in  the  sunshine,  pecked 
at  the  tender  shoots  of  green  oats 
or  grass,  and  consumed  a  little  bit 
less  of  commercial  feed.  But  poultry- 
men  soon  found  that  range  added 
only  to  his  work  and  to  his  loss. 

Now  our  poultry  husbandmen 
through  experiment  have  proved  that 
given  sufficient  iloor  space  pullets 
housed  all  through  their  growing 
period  lay  just  as  well  as  pullets 
brought  up  on  range.  The  first  set  of 
pullets  we  raised  without  benefit  of 
range  proved  to  be  the  best  we  ever 
had.  First  and  foremost  it  is  the  in¬ 
herited  laying  strain  in  the  hen 
which  makes  her  produce  the  most 
eggs  over  the  longest  laying  period. 

One  change  in  theory  which  was  a 
bit  hard  for  me  to  accept  was  that  of 
the  built-up  litter,  a  combination  of 
used  and  fresh.  As  a  housekeeper 
accustomed  to  spring  and  fall  clean¬ 
ing,  I  formerly  looked  upon  it  as 
proper  for  the  hens  to  have  a  spic 
and  span  floor  carpeted  with  fresh 
litter.  I  feared  the  new  build-up 
theory  grew  from  the  male  tendency 
to  rationalize  an  easy  way.  However, 
the  scientists  have  convinced  me  that 
the  kept-over  litter  contains  vitamins 
and  health-building  agents.  At  any 
rate,  the  hens  on  the  built-up  litter 
lay  as  well  as  ever,  if  not  better. 

The  hen  herself  today  shows  many 
changes  after  20  years.  Her  laying 
capacity  has  been  stepped  up  and 
she  is  healthier  in  spite  of  the  many 
new  poultry  diseases  against  which 
she  is  vaccinated.  She  lives  longer 
to  lay  more.  We  used  to  lose  at  least 
10  per  cent  of  our  layers  during  the 
early  months  of  their  laying  year. 
Autopsies  which  I  often  performed 
showed  that  these  hens  were  victims 
either  of  big  liver  or  fowl  tubercu¬ 
losis.  When  the  new  drugs  cut  down 
coccidiosis,  perhaps  they  eliminated 
many  of  the  diseases  which  appeared 
as  an  aftermath  of  this  little  chick 
disease. 

Throughout  the  past  20  years  of 
our  poultry  venture  we  have  sold  our 
eggs  at  retail  on  our  own  egg  route. 
It  is  the  only  way  for  the  small 
pouitryman  to  make  a  fair  profit. 

Julia  B.  Merriman 


Boston  Poultry  Show 
Jon.  22-25 

Because  of  its  resurgent  success  in 
1957,  the  Boston  Poultry  Show  will 
run  an  extra  day  next  year.  The 
dates  are  Wednesday  through  Satur¬ 
day,  Jan.  22-25.  Besides  displaying 
equipment,  feed,  services  and  chicks, 
there  will  be  much  offered  in  poultry 
education,  too.  The  sample  flock  dis¬ 
plays,  so  long  popular  at  annual 
NEPPCO  shows,  will  be  introduced 
to  Boston,  and  there  will  be  a  special 
speaker  each  day.  Thursday  is 
“Turkey  Day”,  and  a  turkeymen’s 
get-together  is  on  schedule.  One  of 
the  country’s  largest  turkey  shows — 
both  live  and  dressed — is  to  be  pre¬ 
sented.  A  “Poultry  Pagent”  is  plan¬ 
ned  for  the  interest  and  education 
of  poultry  and  egg  consumers.  Again, 
as  it  has  for  the  past  100  years,  the 
Standard  Bred  and  Pigeon  Show  will 
bring  special  interest  to  fanciers. 

According  to  NEPPCO,  which 
manages  the  Boston  Poultry  Show, 
the  success  of  last  year’s  event 
proved  that  New  England’s  commer¬ 
cial  poultry  industry  has  its  eyes 
set  on  expansion  and  improvement 


The  Boston  Poultry  Show,  it  be¬ 
lieves,  is  becoming  one  of  the 
nation’s  most  significant  annual  agri¬ 
cultural  events. 


Premiums  at  Perma. 
Farm  Show 

The  premium  list  for  the  42nd 

Pennsylvania  State  Farm  Show  at 
Harrisburg,  January  13-17,  reveals 
more  premiums  offered  than  ever  be¬ 
fore  in  history.  Totalling  over  $61,- 
000,  the  awards  are:  horses,  $3,850; 
sheep,  $4,710;  swine,  $2,947;  beef 

cattle,  $9,398;  dairy  cattle,  $16,808; 
dairy  products,  $118;  corn,  $475; 
small  grains,  $357;  potatoes,  $270; 
grass  silage,  $396;  tobacco,  $258; 
apples,  $2,349;  edible  nuts,  $318; 
vegetables,  $1,095;  maple  products, 
$186;  apiary  products,  $910;  Christ¬ 
mas  trees,  $240;  wool,  $178;  eggs, 
$640;  baby  chicks  and  poults,  $190; 
dressed  turkeys,  $120;  poultry,  $9,440; 
home  economics,  $2,681;  tractor  driv¬ 
ing,  $140;  state  school  demonstra¬ 
tions,  $600;  school  exhibits,  $820; 
potato  grading,  $108;  horse  pulling, 

$500;  and  folk  dance  festival,  $750. 


December  21,  1957 


Big  Brown  Sggs  Barker  i 


HUBBARD’S  NEW 


#496 


PULLET 


A  GREAT  NEW  LAYER 

Get  all  the  facta.  Write  today! 

Based  on  12-month  tests,  your 
n6w  Hubbard  #496  produced 
a  total  of  233  (hen  monthly) 
eggs  per  bir^  with  average 
production  of  64%. 


Our  research  in  cross  breeding  has  produced  a  new, 
hardy,  heavy  layer.  She  excels  in  large,  early,  strong 
shelled  eggs,  and  higher  egg  quality.  Birds  start  to  lay 
at  20  to  22  weeks.  Flocks  peak  at  85  to  90%.  Eggs  re¬ 
markably  uniform  in  size  and  color. 

MUCH  LESS  BREAKAGE.  Extremely  strong  shell  quality 
holds  through  12  months’  production.  (Based  on  1,000 
birds,  this  one  inherited  characteristic  alone  can  mean 
an  extra  $250.00  income  per  year!!) 

HIGH  LIVABILITY— VERY  few  CULLS.  The  #496  is  a  strong, 
vigorous  hybrid  bred  to  take  stresses  of  modern  high 
production.  You  get  practically  no  growing  mortality! 

FREE!  A  new  catalogue  tells  all  about  Hubbard  Profit-bred 
egg  strains;  also  K-137  Kimberchik  Leghorns.  See  this  catalogue 
before  you  buy.  Address  Box  12 

SPECIAL  DISCOUNTS 

for  EARLY  ORDERS  and  DELIVERIES 

HUBBARD  FARMS 

Walpole,  N.  H*  •  tan  caster,  Pp,  •  Statesville, 


HUBBARD  FARMS  PROFIT-BRED  EGG  STRAINS 


HALL  BROTHERS 


There’s  a  bigger  White 
Leghorn  profit  waiting 
for  you  in  this  new  big¬ 
ger  production  strain. 

SEND  FOR  FREE 
DESCRIPTIVE 

BOOKLET 

HALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY,  INC. 
Box  60,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


30  DAY  SPECIAL  —  Blood-tested  Chicks.  All 
Heavies.  Rocks,  Reds,  Crosses:  $6.50-100:  $12-200. 
Heavy  Leghorn  Broiler  cockerels  $2.00-100.  Ship  at 
once  C.O.D.  Klines  Poultry  Farmr  Strausstown,  Pa. 


Babcock’s  New  Advance  Order  Dis¬ 
count  is  now  in  effect.  Please  write 
and  tell  us  how  many  chicks  you 
want  and  when  you  want  them. 
We’ll  book  your  order  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  new  money  saving 
advance  order  discount.  Also,  we’ll 
mail  you  our  new  catalog. 

Sincerely,  MONROE  C.  BABCOCK 
BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM,  INC., 
BOX  286- R,  ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 


BABY  CHICK  BARGAINS  —  $5.95-100  C.O.D. 
WH.  ROCKS,  WH.  CROSS,  NEW  HAM  PS  H I R  ES 
and  V/H.  LEGHORNS.  Price  at  Hatchery. 
BELLEFONTE  POULTRY  FARM,  Beilefonte  I,  Pa. 


PEAFOWL:  BLUE,  WHITE.  BLACK  SHOULDERED 
1957  Pairs  $25;  1956  Pairs  $35;  1955  Pairs  $45. 

A.  H.  CHAMBERS,  Maple  Lane  Farms,  Kingston,  N.Y. 


1080  EGGS  IN  EVERY  HEN.  Why  not  learn  the  big 
secret  and  keep  LAYERS  nearly  5  years?  Get  free 
bulletin.  SINE,  RN-7.  QUAKERTOWN.  PA 


GET  YOUR  BABY 
CHICKS  THIS  SEA¬ 
SON  FROM  THE 
EGG  STRAIN  THAT 
BORE  — 

...  THE  WORLD  S  CHAMPION  LEGHORN 
•  FREE  CATALOG  - 

STERN  BROS.  S.  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


GUINEAS 

—  PURE  WHITE  AFRICAN  BREEDERS  — 

3  HENS,  I  COCK,  $8.00.  WILL  LAY  SPRING, 
DREXEL,  EDGEMONT,  PENNA, 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


GOSLINGS 


Giant  Emden  and  Toulouse 
developed  by  New  England’s 
largest  breeder.  Big,  fast¬ 
growing,  best  for  meat  or 
weeding.  Hatches  weekly  Aoril  - 
,  June.  Write  RFD  1C  for  FOLDER 


GOLDEN  EGG  GOOSE  FARM  •  Hampton,  Conn. 


Annual  Poultry  Issue 

FEBRUARY  1st 

The  big  Annual  Poultry  Issue  of  The  Rural  New  Yorker  will 
afford  business  concerns  an  excellent  opportunity  to  place  their  sales 
message  before  more  than  300,000  of  the  best  farmers  and  poultrymen 
in  the  Northeast  at  just  the  time  when  they  are  ready  to  place  their 
orders.  There  is  no  other  way  in  which  a  business  concern  can  reach 
such  a  fine  group  of  country  people  so  effectively  and  at  so 
small  a  cost. 


SALES  AT  LOW  COST 

Dozens  of  breeders  and  hatchery-operators  have  learned  from  ex¬ 
perience  that  advertisements  in  The  Rural  New  Yorker  produce  sales 
at  a  low  cost.  Many  have  advertised  in  the  publication  each  season  for 
25  years  or  more.  This  is  the  best  proof  that  they  find  advertising  in 
The  Rural  New  Yorker  brings  them  new  customers  at  a  low  cost. 

The  big  Annual  Poultry  Issue  will  go  to  press  Friday,  January 
17.  It  will  be  filled  with  valuable  and  timely  information  and  will 
therefore  be  carefully  read  and  saved  for  future  reference.  Advertise¬ 
ments  that  appear  in  this  issue  will  have  a  long  life. 

Any  business  concern  that  is  seeking  more  business  this  season 
will  find  it  profitable  to  have  an  advertisement  in  this  big 
popular  issue.  It  will  be  necessary,  however,  to  send  your  reservation 
promptly  so  as  to  be  assured  of  proper  classification. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 

33a  WEST  30th  STREET  NEW  YORK  1,  N.  Y. 
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Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 


New  Way  Without  Surgery 


Science  Finds  Healing  Substance  That  Does  Both — 
Relieves  Pain — Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (Special)  -  For  the 
first  time  science  has  found  a  new 
healing  substance  with  the  astonish¬ 
ing  ability  to  shrink  hemorrhoids 
and  to  relieve  pain— without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently 
relieving  pain,  actual  reduction 
(shrinkage)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all  — results  were 
so  thorough  that  sufferers  made 


astonishing  statements  like  “Piles 
have  ceased  to  be  a  problem!” 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  (Bio-Dyne*)  — discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  H.*  At  your 
druggist.  Money  back  guarantee. 

'Reg.  D.  8.  Pat.  Off. 


VETERINARY 

PRODUCTS 

DIRECT  to  YOU 


All  the  latest  effective  treatments 
employed  by  leading  veterinarians 
and  herdsmen.  Discounts  available 
on  quantity  shipments. 

Write  today  for  your  FREE 
Veterinary  Catalog. 


ANCHOR  SERUM  CO. 

of  NEW  JERSEY,  INC. 

P.  O.  Bo*  464-A  CAMDEN  1 ,  N.  J. 


—  NEW  CALF  FEEDER  — 
NURS-A-CALF  comes  closest  to  nature’s 
way — Durable  soft  plastic  bag,  scientifi¬ 
cally  designed  nipple.  Calves  can  be 
weaned  at  3  days,  marketed  14  days 
sooner,  30%  heavier.  Eliminates  scours, 
bloating.  Hangs  anywher  at  proper  height. 
Easy  to  clean.  Thousands  in  use.  Guaran¬ 
teed.  Ask  your  dealer,  or  write  — 

R.  L.  KUSS  &  COMPANY, 

DEPT.  8,  FINDLAY,  OHIO 


ONE-MAN  SAWMILL  T.'SK 


Take  BELSAW  Portable  Sawmill  right 
to  the  tree9— turn  oat  valuable  lumber 
for  local  yards — do  “custom  sawing”  1  „ 

for  neighbors.  BELSAW  lasts  a  lifetime. 
No  crew  needed.  Power  with  old  anto  entrine. 
V.  BeRinners  get  excellent  results.  Send  po»t- 
»£\\card  for  Free  Book,' 

BELSAW  MACHINERY  CO 
3538  Field  Bldg. 

315  Westport  M.,  Kansas  City  11, Mo. 


D  /»  T  7  Barn  Claanara,  Silo  Un* 
i  I  A.  loaders.  Manure  Spreaders 

Famous  for  their  hioh  quality  and 
longer  life.  Engineered  for  buyers  who 
demand  the  best.  Used  trade  In  barn 
cleaners  of  other  make*.  Silo*,  low 
cost  steel  buildings,  grain  bine,  orlbt, 
barn  equipment.  Free  literature,  oo 
obligation.  Easy  Terms. 

Some  Dealer  Territories  Available 

NOLD  FARM  SUPPLY 

ROME.  NEW  YORK 


IMPORTED  SWEDISH  STAINLESS 
STEEL  tAZOft  OLADES 

New  blade  actuation  that  will  change 
America'*  ahare  habit*.  Edge*  COLD 
HARDENED  by  (pedal  proce**  *tay 
smooth,  sharp  up  to  10  share*  from 
each  blade.  No  nick*.  no  scratch. 
Barbett  Stainless  Blade*  do  not  mst! 
SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED  JO 
double-edge  blade*  IN  DISPENSERS 
only  11.00  ppd 

IMPORTS,  Sea  MS  D*pt.  «,  Ruttwed. 


1 


iERS _ 

I.  Vr.J 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  \ 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get  j 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  See  | 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


WOODSMEN 


lead  about  the  AMAZING  SPENCER  NO  BOUNCE 
jagnesium  wedge  —  ideal  for  frozen  wood.  Send 
or  free  copy  of  CHAIN  SAW  AGE  MAGAZINE, 
PORTLAND  66.  OREGON 


AN  EASY  WAY  TO 

Renew  Your  Subscription 

Don’t  let  your  subscription  expire !  Renew 
now  so  you  will  not  miss  a  single  issue.  No  need 
to  write  a  letter  —  just  fill  out  the  coupon  below 
and  mail  promptly  with  your  remittance  of  one 
dollar  and  your  subscription  will  be  extended  for  a 
three  year  period. 

7  YEARS  FOR  $2.00 

When  you  renew  your  subscription  for  a  period  longer 
than  a  year,  you  save  us  considerable  expense  in  clerical 
work,  postage,  printing,  paper  and  envelopes.  We  give  you 
the  benefit  of  this  saving  by  offering  you  a  low  rate  of 
Seven  years  for  $2.00. 

Even  though  your  subscription  does  not  expire  for 
several  months,  you  can  take  advantage  of  this  low  rate  and 
have  your  subscription  extended  for  seven  years  from  the 
present  expiration  date.  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  have  the 
paper  sent  to  a  friend  at  this  low  rate. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Enclosed  find  $2.00  for  which  renew  my  subscription 
for  seven  years  from  the  present  expiration  date. 

Name  . 

R.  F.  D.  or  Street  . . . 

Post  Office . State . 

SEND  BILL,  CHECK  OR  MONEY  ORDER 


I  am  writing  for  information  about 
an  insurance  company  because  we 
have  been  receiving  your  splendid 
paper  for  better  than  25  years  and  by 
reading  the  column  of  Publisher’s 
Desk  we  find  it  very  informative  on 
the  different  rackets  that  are  being 
promoted.  So  far  we  have  not  been 
taken  in  by  any  racketeer  and  I 
think  the  credit  is  due  to  your  con¬ 
stant  warning  and  exposing  each  new 
racket  as  soon  as  it  is  brought  to 
your  attention.  The  column  of  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  Desk  is  worth  far  more  to 
any  reader  of  your  paper  than  many 
times  the  price  of  your  publication. 

Virginia  J.  w.  w. 

Whatever  the  reason  for  writing 
us,  we  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  any 
of  our  readers  and  give  them  what 
information  and  advice  we  can.  Our 
main  object  is  to  keep  them  out  of 
the  schemes  that  tend  to  part  them 
from  hard-earned  cash  with  no  ade¬ 
quate  return,  and  to  help  them  de¬ 
tect  such  tricks  and  schemes,  many 
of  which  offer  nothing,  and  time  and 
money  are  wasted.  Compared  with 
the  honest  dealers,  such  schemers  are 
few  and  far  between,  but  their  tricks 
are  devious  and,  by  giving  an  outline 
and  earmarks  of  the  various  tricks 
used,  we  hope  readers  may  avoid  the 
pitfalls.  There  are  honest  dealers 
who  fall  on  hard  times  and  cannot 
carry  out  their  obligations,  but  the 
racketeers  and  schemers  who  de¬ 
liberately  misrepresent  products  de¬ 
serve  publicity. 

Particular  attention  is  called  at 
this  time  to  “agents”  who  are  can¬ 
vassing  the  country  with  one  propo¬ 
sition  or  another.  They  are  classed 
as  “racketeers.”  This  year  their  main 
line  seems  to  have  been  as  “home  fix¬ 
up  racketeers”,  as  Changing  Times 
magazine  calls  them.  Such  “agents” 
claim  to  be  in  the  repair  business, 
and  can  “fix”  anything  from  roofing 
to  termite  proofing,  in  fact,  any  home 
repair  or  adjustment.  They  offer  cut 
rates  which  prove  to  be  dear  at  any 
price.  Their  offers  are  loaded  with 
many  conditions  and,  though  the 
work  may  be  worthless,  the  full  price 
must  be  paid.  We  repeat  the  warn¬ 
ings:  “Don’t  bite  at  super-bargains. 
If  the  company  is  not  known  to  you, 
take  time  to  look  them  up.”  “Read 
the  contract  twice”  and  “do  not  sign 
a  completion  certificate  until  you 
are  sure  the  job  is  right.”  We  have 
said  all  this  many  times.  Others  have 
said  it,  but  even  so  these  “tricksters” 
are  getting  rich  at  the  expense  of 
people  who  do  not  stop  and  think 
before  they  sign. 

Sam  R.  Smith  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
traded  under  the  following  names: 
General  Stores,  Towels,  Towel  King, 
Mrs.  Smith  Treasure  Towels,  Toy 
King,  Pen  King,  Smith  Stationers  and 
Thimble  House.  On  October  6,  1955 
the  Post  Office  stopped  delivery  of 
mail  to  these  enterprises,  and  in  1956 
a  Federal  Grand  Jury  in  Ohio  in¬ 
dicted  Smith  for  having  violated  the 
provisions  of  the  mail  fraud  statute. 
He  was  arrested  and  pleaded  “not 
guilty.”  He  was  released  after  post¬ 
ing  a  $4,000  bond.  On  September  30, 
1957  Smith  appeared  before  Federal 
Judge  James  C.  Connell  in  Cleveland 
and  changed  his  plea  from  “not 
guilty”  to  “guilty”.  He  was  given  a 
one  year  sentence;  the  sentence  was 
suspended  and  he  is  now  on  proba¬ 
tion. 

From  another  section  we  get  a  re¬ 
port  of  a  person  who  paid  over  $200 
to  W.  F.  Ling  and  James  Johnson  to 
have  his  home  “termite-proofed”. 
The  work  was  unsatisfactory.  He 
has  employed  an  attorney  and  while 
this  may  not  bring  a  refund,  it  is 
wise  to  follow  it  up  to  the  last  an¬ 
alysis.  But  the  moral  is:  get  refer¬ 
ences  before  having  any  unknown 
person  do  work  for  you. 


We  ordered  250  pullet  chicks  at 
$40.50  per  hundred  from  Ruckers  of 
Ottumwa,  Iowa.  Instructions  were  for 
delivery  in  April.  They  notified  us 
that  they  could  not  fill  the  order  be¬ 
fore  June,  so  we  asked  for  a  refund. 
The  chicks  arrived  in  June,  with 
about  90  dead.  Of  those  re¬ 
maining,  33  were  roosters  and  a  num¬ 
ber  were  stunted  chicks.  The  concern 
offered  to  replace  next  year  one-half 
of  the  lost  chicks.  We  asked  for  a 
refund  again.  After  hearing  from 
you,  the  concern  sent  us  $15.21.  I  do 
not  think  we  would  have  received 
that  without  your  help,  and  we  should 
have  received  at  least  twice  that. 

Maryland  n.  s. 

We  are  glad  to  report  this  experi¬ 
ence  for  our  other  readers.  Iowa  is 
rather  far  from  Maryland,  and  per¬ 
haps  chicks  from  a  good  nearby 
hatchery  would  be  more  satisfactory. 

The  New  York  District  Attorney 
acted  drastically  in  a  racket  which 
had  swindled  a  great  many  people 
by  selling  them  old  watches  as  new. 
Some  of  the  watches  were  repre¬ 
sented  as  being  worth  $50  to  $100 
when  new.  They  were  sold  to  re¬ 
tailers  at  from  $12  to  $18  each.  The 
retailers  in  turn  sold  them  to  in¬ 
dividuals  for  $28  to  $50  in  boxes 
bearing  well-known  brand  name 
watches.  It  is  reported  that  the 
watches  either  stopped  or  ran  de¬ 
fectively  soon  after  buying.  Twenty 
thousand  of  the  watches  were  seized. 
The  charges  against  the  parties  in¬ 
cluded  conspiracy  to  cheat,  defraud¬ 
ing  the  public,  and  counterfeiting 
trademarks.  In  all,  13  persons  were 
held  in  the  swindle  of  selling  old 
watches  as  new. 

Before  his  death,  my  husband, 
bought  five  units  of  Moss  Wilson  oil 
lease  from  Deardorf  Oil  Corp.  He 
received  nothing  from  it,  but  after 
his  death  in  1952  I  received  two  pay¬ 
ments,  and  wrote  asking  the  company 
to  have  it  transferred  to  my  name. 

I  have  received  no  reply.  They  must 
have  my  letters  because  my  return 
address  was  on  each.  We  had  other 
holdings  which  were  bought  up  by 
another  concern,  and  I  received  year¬ 
ly  payments  on  these.  I  would  like  to 
know  who  owns  the  Moss  Wilson 
lease,  and  how  to  obtain  the  yearly 
payments  due  me.  g.  d. 

New  York 

Deardorf  Oil  Corp.  no  longer  main¬ 
tains  offices  in  Oklahoma  City.  To 
make  sure  a  letter  reaches  its  desti¬ 
nation,  send  it  by  Certified  or  Regis¬ 
tered  mail.  A  return  address  should 
be  helpful,  but  the  only  way  to  be 
certain  is  to  have  a  signed  return 
registry  card  showing  your  letter 
was  received.  We  are  endeavoring  to 
get  information  about  the  Moss  W'il- 
son  lease.  It  is  possible  that  the  land 
was  of  no  value.  Oil  leases  are  hard 
to  understand,  and  it  is  wise  to  have 
expert  advice  before  making  this 
type  of  investment. 

Two  years  ago  we  took  out  a 
hospitalization  insurance  plan  with  a 
casualty  company.  The  agent  assured 
us  that  we  had  maternity  coverage. 
When  our  child  was  born  this  Au¬ 
gust,  we  presented  a  bill  of  $176  for 
four  days’  care.  They  have  paid  $20 
in  full  settlement.  We  have  dropped 
the  insurance.  j.  k. 

New  York 

The  company  points  out  that  its 
insurance  is  primarily  against  the 
unexpected  bills  for  accident  or  ill¬ 
ness,  and  state  that  they  only  pay 
a  nominal  fee  for  pregnancy.  Be  sure 
that  the  agent  shows  you  in  the 
policy  exactly  what  is  definitely  cov¬ 
ered.  You  must  know  the  exact 
coverage.  Do  not  assume  it  is  so  just 
because  an  agent  says  so.  J.  K.  under¬ 
stood  the  agent  to  say  that  there  was 
maternity  coverage.  The  agent  ne¬ 
glected  to  say  that  it  was  only  for 
a  nominal  amount,  if  any. 
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Agriculture  Secretary  Benson  held 
a  press  conference  at  which  he  denied 
he  would  either  be  fired  from  his 
job  or  resign  from  it,  and  at  which 
he  defended  his  program.  He  used 
fighting  words,  even  a  fighting  tone 
of  voice,  and  it  was  quite  clear  that 
he  would  not  have  spoken  as  he  did 
unless  he  knew  he  had  White  House 
backing.  Since  he  has  never  before 
been  at  all  disturbed  by  rumors  of 
his  resignation — and  they  have  been 
flying  around  almost  without  pause 
since  he  was  first  named  to  his  pres¬ 
ent  post,  it  was  equally  clear  that 
his  anger  was  aimed  at  criticism  of 
his  program. 

Mr.  Benson  restated  his  program 
only  in  the  most  general  terms,  chief¬ 
ly  as  less  government  interference 
in  the  business  of  farming  and  more 
freedom  for  farmers  to  plant.  How¬ 
ever,  he  plans  to  ask  Congress  for 
authority  to  lower  price  supports  be¬ 
low  the  present  legal  minimum  of 
75  per  cent  of  parity  on  the  basic 
commodities  —  wheat,  cotton,  corn, 
tobacco,  peanuts  and  rice — plus  dairy 
products.  Last  year  he  asked  that  the 
legal  range  be  set  between  no  sup¬ 
ports  at  all  and  90  per  cent  of  parity, 
but  said  he  would  settle  for  a  range 
between  60  and  90  per  cent.  This  will 
also  be  his  request  in  1958,  but  he 
will  actually  work  for  a  minimum 
of  60  per  cent  of  parity,  as  represent¬ 
ing  the  best  he  thinks  he  can  do. 

He  will  ask  that  the  legal  require¬ 
ment  for  raises  in  price  supports 
when  surpluses  are  cut  down  be 
ended,  on  the  ground  that  raising 
price  supports  back  again  will  re¬ 
build  surpluses.  His  idea  is  that 
farmers  will  be  able  to  plant  more 
with  lower  price  supports  and  will 
earn  just  as  much  or  more  in  the 
long  run. 

Benson  will  also  ask  the  states  to 
take  over  the  school  lunch  and  school 
milk  programs  in  order  to  further 
cut  down  Federal  responsibilities. 
Along  the  same  lines,  he  will  request 
that  States  be  required  to  share  the 
expense  of  disaster  relief  programs. 

A  recommendation  he  is  consider¬ 
ing  would  have  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  cooperative  interest 
rates  on  government  loans  raised 
from  the  present  two  per  cent  to  the 
price  the  government  pays  for  money 
it  borrows,  or  almost  double.  But  he 
makes  this  recommendation  con¬ 
ditional  on  similar  raises  by  other 
government  lending  agencies. 

Pending  a  Congressional  decision 
on  general  price-support  levels,  the 
Secretary  now  favors  cutting  dairy 
price  supports  to  75  per  cent  of  parity 
in  the  marketing  year  beginning 
next  April  1  from  the  present  80 
per  cent  of  parity.  Efforts  are  being 
made,  however,  to  get  him  to  change 
his  mind  in  an  election  year. 

Benson  told  his  press  conference 
that  his  statement  was  “not  of  resig¬ 
nation,  but.  .  .of  resolution.”  Laws 
which  try  to  set  farm  prices  and  con¬ 
trol  production  will  not  cure  the  farm 
problem;  otherwise  it  would  have 
been  cured  long  ago,  he  continued. 
Insisting  he  would  remain  as  agri¬ 
culture  secretary,  he  said,  “I  do  not 
propose  for  the  sake  of  political  ex¬ 
pediency  to  run  the  risk  of  destroy¬ 
ing  the  very  family  farm  we  set  out 
to  save.  And  personally,  I  do  not 
believe  one  bit  that  telling  the  truth 
ever  hurt  any  political  party.  I  in¬ 
tend  to  continue  to  tell  the  truth.” 

*  *-  *  * 

Two  farm  organizations  have  come 
out  separately  for  collective  bargain¬ 
ing  for  farmers,  but  neither  meant 
the  sort  of  bargaining  engaged  in  by 
labor  unions. 

The  National  Grange  adopted  a 
resolution  at  its  annual  convention 
saying  that  farmers  should  have 
more  control  over  the  prices  they  re¬ 
ceive,  with  less  government  aid  to 
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achieve  this  control.  The  National 
Council  of  Farmer  Cooperatives,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  speech  by  its  secretary, 
John  J.  Riggle,  believes  farmers 
should  have  more  control  both  over 
the  prices  they  receive  and  also  the 
prices  they  pay  for  things  they  buy. 

Both  organizations  were  in  agree¬ 
ment  that  government-administered 
prices  are  not  satisfactory,  and  even 
such  aid  as  the  government  is  now 
giving  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  con¬ 
tinue  indefinitely.  Both  pointed  to 
the  high  degree  of  organization  in 
industry  and  labor,  as  contrasted 
with  the  complete  lack  of  organiza¬ 
tion  among  farmers.  The  co-op  coun¬ 
cil  maintained  that  greater  reliance 
on  cooperative  buying  and  selling  is 
needed.  The  Grange  came  out  four¬ 
square  for  the  so-called  self-help 
plans. 

The  Grange  endorsed  the  National 
Milk  Producers’  Federation  idea 
under  which  dairy  farmers  would  be 
charged  a  per-cwt.  fee  on  the  milk 
they  market,  with  the  money  to  go 
into  a  so-called  “equalization  fund.” 
A  board  of  farm  leaders  would  use 
the  money  to  buy  up  dairy  surpluses, 
so  as  to  support  market  prices.  Sell¬ 
ing  would  be  done  in  the  best  possi¬ 
ble  way,  so  as  to  least  affect  mar¬ 
ketings,  and  losses  would  be  made 
up  by  the  fees  collected  from  dairy 
farmers. 

The  Grange  indicated  the  same 
general  idea  could  apply  to  other 
farm  commodities,  so  as  to  give 
farmers  “collective  bargaining” 
powers.  Harry  Lando 


Book 


The  Brown  Thrush  Sings  —  By 
Russell  Pettis  Askue.  Readers  of  The 
Rural  New  Yorker  will  recognize 
some  of  the  poems  in  this  nice  56- 
page  illustrated  volume,  for  Mr. 
Askue  has  over  a  span  of  years  been 
the  author  of  nature  and  countryside 
poetry  appearing  in  its  pages.  The 
title  poem  sets  the  stage  for  those 
to  follow:  it  is  in  appreciation  of  the 
“muted  tones”,  the  “questions  adrift 
in  air”,  and  the  lingering  twilight 
music  of  the  thrush.  There  is  humor 
and  surprise  in  many  of  the  selec¬ 
tions  and,  while  none  is  profound, 
each  gives  gratification  in  rhythm  and 
rhyme  turned  to  natural  and  country 
things.  The  volume  would  be  as  good 
for  giving  as  it  is  for  reading. 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.,  at  $2.00.  (N.  Y.  City  resi¬ 
dents  add  six  cents  sales  tax.) 


Subscribers'  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department 
20  cents  per  word,  including  name 
and  address,  each  insertion,  payable 
in  advance.  When  box  number  is 
used,  add  one  dollar  to  total  cost. 

Dates  of  Issue: 

Jan.  4  closes  Dec.  20 
Jan.  18  closes  Jan.  3 

COPY  MUST  REACH  US  FRIDAY, 
10  A.  M.  15  DAYS  in  ADVANCE  OF 
DATE  OF  ISSUE. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommo¬ 
dation  of  subscribers,  but  no  display 
advertising  or  advertising  of  a  com¬ 
mercial  nature  (seeds,  plants,  live¬ 
stock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  Wanted:  Attendants,  male  and  female. 

Salary  $3,002  per  year.  Staff  nurses.  $3,832 
per  year.  Annual  salary  increases,  less  main¬ 
tenance  (board,  room,  laundry  $9.79  per  week). 
Five  day,  eight  hour  work  week.  Annual  vaca¬ 
tion  with  pay  Paid  sick  leave.  Life,  accident 
and  health  insurance  and  Social  Security  avail¬ 
able.  Recreation:  bowling,  tennis,  swimming, 
golf.  Opportunities  for  advancement  with 
eventual  retirement  pension.  For  information 
write  Director,  Wassaic  State  School,  Wassaic. 
New  York. 


EXPERIENCED  couple:  Poultry  breeding  farm 

modern  home.  State  experience,  salary 
references.  BOX  3104,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


WANTED:  Boy  helper.  Good  home,  clothes 
schooling.  BOX  3202,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  couple  for  poultry  farm, 
Furnished  bungalow,  good  salary.  State  age, 
details,  salary  expected.  P.  O.  Box  253,  Mill- 
ville,  New  Jersey. 


CASEWORKER:  Congregate  institution  for  40 

school  age  children  wants  mature,  experi¬ 
enced  caseworker  with  M.  S.  degree  to  de¬ 
velop  program  now  carried  by  two  child¬ 
placing  agencies.  Salary  $4,000  to  $5,000.  Write 
Ruth  M.  Bonsteel,  executive  director.  Wiley 
House,  1650  Broadway,  Bethlehem,  Fenna. 


HOUSEPARENT  for  10  boys,  5  to  12  years. 

Good  pay.  Full  maintenance.  Write: 
Children’s  Home,  77  East  Chester  St.,  Kings- 
ton,  New  York. _ 

WANT  to  get  into  real  estate?  We’re  looking 

for  plain,  honest,  hard  working  folks  willing 
to  follow  our  methods.  Free  advertising,  sup¬ 
plies,  coaching  if  you  qualify.  Write  for  test 
questions.  Strictly  commission:  New  York  and 
New  England  only.  Four  Efts,  Box  264-RNY, 
Manchester,  N,  H. _ 

WANTED  by  reliable  man,  housekeeper  in 

modern  home  on  farm.  BOX  3300,  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ 

MAN  and  wife,  for  general  housework,  cook¬ 
ing  and  some  outside  work;  must  live  in. 
Man  able  to  drive  car.  Family  of  one  adult 
and  three  children.  Good  wages.  Apply  only 
can,  furnish  good  refernces.  Write  BOX 
3302,  Rural  New  Yorker.  _ 

GARDENER  and  maintenance  man  for  estate 

m  Pocono  Mountains.  Must  have  knowledge 
of  landscaping  and  modern  farm  equipment. 
Permanent  and  excellent  position  for  proper 
person.  Good  salary  with  living  accomraoda- 
tions.  Appreciate  full  details  including  age, 
family  responsibilities,  experience,  references, 
Ptc.  BOX  3303,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

DAIRY  farm  offers  steady  job  for  top  cow 
man.  House,  milk,  electricity,  fuel  and  $260 

a  month.  BOX  3304,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

REFINED  lady,  45-50,  who  can  be  home- 
•3iS?akir  ai)d  community  asset.  One  adult.  BOX 
3305,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

WANTED:  Young  man  or  boy  for  general  farm 
work.  No  smoking.  Russell  Peters,  Callicoon, 
New  York, _ 

OPPORTUNITY  for  capable  working  manager 

°r.  f£femap  °n  Delaware  farm  of  fruits, 
vegetables,  field  crops;  top  salary  and  work¬ 
ing  conditions.  Nassau  Orchard  Incorporated, 
Nassau,  Delaware. _  ’ 

LADY  or  (two)  for  care  of  four  small  children 

and  housework.  Good  salary  live  in  main 
house  or  have  own  modern  house  with  all 
utilities  furnished.;  Must  drive  and  be  healthy. 
Located  four  miles  from  village  of  2,500.  J.  P 
McLaughlin,  315  Main  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

COUPLE:  $350  per  month,  plus  modern  six 

room  home,  and  all  utilities.  Man  for  general 
maintenance  and  part  time  farm  help.  Woman 
to  assist  care  of  four  young  children  and  light 
housework.  Must  be  capable  and  able  to  ac- 
cept  responsibility,  drive  car  and  have  no 
under  15;  be  able  to  give  references 
~  vtu*  medic?^  deamination.  Permanent  job  for 
Bmghamtom  N  Y.  McLaughIin-  315  Main  St., 

WOMAN.  63  to  65  years  old  for  one  retired 

adult  in  th^  country.  Must  be  tidy 
housekeeper,  a  good  home  instead  of  high 

‘  atPtr-otestj?Tnt‘  George  Herder,  White- 
house  Station,  New  Jersey . 


CHAUFFEUR -Butler,  under  50,  lovely  home 
Quarters  completely  air 
^a^ltioned*  Only  those  interested  in  a  perma- 

Rural  New°nYo^ker. Security  appJy-  BOX  3312, 


WP^N-  °r  girl:  Steady  job,  good  home. 

School  for  retarded,  will  train  as  general 
helper.  $120  month,  room  and  board.  Sound- 
view  School,  R.  D,  1,  Yorkstown  Heights  N  Y 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

and  hairy  help  for  machine  and  hand 

C§er&  77°-7lrren  st- New  Yor*  7-  N-  Y- 

WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class 

vvPi1?*1.*’  goultrymen,  general  farm  workers. 
Ellinger  s  Employment  Agency,  271  Bowery. 
New  York  2,  N.  Y.  Phone:  GRamercy  3-81S8-9. 

FARM  Help:  NuWay  Placement  Bureau  1749 
^  Lexington  Ave.,  N.  Y.  29,  N.  Y.  Telephone 
TRafalgar  6-9819.  Farm  help  specialty  PWill- 
availaWe61"’  rebable  men  from  Puerto  Rico 

FARM  manager,  working,  desires  permanent 

position  operating,  maintaining  equipment 
clearing,  or  developing  grain  or  stock  farm! 

R,’,vnTaMled'  hftitime  experience.  BOX  3306, 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

MARRIED  man  wants  to  manage  or  rent  farm 

with  cattle.  Excellent  references.  Telephone 
Kingston,  N.  Y.  FE  8-2799  p 


WANTED:  Farm  manager  job  or  farm  or 
shares.  Experienced  dairy,  poultry.  Heir 
available.  R.  D,  Compton,  Barrytown,  N,  Y, 

YOUNG  man,  25  seeks  position  as  dairy  farrr 

manager;  farm  background,-  majored  dam 
'Management  University  of  New  Mexico 
fully  qualified  to  handle  ranch  operations,  alsc 
fluid  milk  and/or  processing  plant.  Opportunity 
H5ure,  ni?3t  important  consideration.  BOX 
3311,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


BIBLE  Presbyterian  Minister  desires  pastorati 
.  or  similar  position  (fundamental,  separatist 
single) ;  will  consider  starting  salary  $2  500 
Rev.  Francis  R.  Hill,  A.  B.,  Th  B  Sterling 
New  York.  Telephone  Fair  Haven.’  ° 


EXPERIENCED  dairyman  wishes  position  as 
machine  milker,  vicinity  Liberty  N  Y 
Though,  knowledge  Guernseys,  Holsteins'. 
New6 o rke r 6 1 1 6 n  1  references-  BOX  3310,  Rural 

FARMS  FOR  SALE,  TO  RENT,  ETC. 

WANTED:  All  types  bare  and  stocked  farms 

villages  and  rural  dwellings,  stores  and 
other  types  businesses:  phone  or  write  Werts 
Real  Estate.  Johnson  City.  N  Y  ^ 


SOUTHERN  New  Jersey:  Country  homes. 

farms,  acreage  for  agriculture  or  industry. 
Free  list  sent.  LeGore.  realtor.  Vineland. 
New  Jersey _ 

SEND  for  detailed  descriptions  of  a  few  out- 

standing  dairy  farms:  Pennsylvania,  Mary¬ 
land.  Delaware,  recently  available  by  reason 
™eis  orv. a?,e,. o£  owners.  Acreage  100  to 
600.  Modern  buildings,  well  watered  pastures' 
priced  $35,000  to  $90,000.  John  M.  W.  Abernathv 
Farm  Specialist,  New  Garden,  Avondale,  Penn¬ 
sylvania _ 

farm  Property:  268  acres,  125  miles  N  y" 

Modernized  house,  gorgeous  views  Catskills-' 
offers  lots  projects.  Middleton,  Medusa,  N  Y 
Oak  Hill  2-4186.  _ 

FOR  Sale:  Country  store,  combined  pet  shop 

kennel.  Living  quarters.  Write  BOX  1013 
Altoona,  Penna.  _ 

CATTLE  and  grain  farm  of  2,800  acres.  Very 

high  productive  river  bottom  land  with 
ample  buildings,  fences  and  water  for  irri¬ 
gation.  Now  carrying  dairy  with  400  highly 
productive  dairy  herd  and  1,100  beef  cattle 
with  ample  grazing.  Farm  to  be  sold  with  or 
without  cattle  and  farm  machinery.  Price  for 
real  estate— $150  per  acre.  Price  for  cattle  and 
equipment  —  fair  appraised  market  value. 
Bradham  Realty  Co.,  Realtors,  2  N.  Main  St., 
P.  O.  Box  430,  Sumter,  South  Carolina.  Phone: 
SP  3-3377. _ _ 

60  ACRES:  10  rooms,  2\z  baths,  oil  heat,  2- 

room  cottage;  fishing,  hunting;  settle  es¬ 
tate;  $18,000;  half  cash.  30  acres:  12  rooms,  two 
apartments,  oil  heat;  $13,000;  half  cash.  11 
acres:  10  rooms,  oil  heat;  close  to  town; 
$12,000;  third  cash.  Country  store,  wholesale, 
retail  milk  license,  cheap  rent,  4-room  apart¬ 
ment;  $8,000;  stock  optional.  Herzog  Realty, 
250  Broadway,  Monticello,  New  York. 

VALUABLE  highway  frontage:  Atlantic  Coun- 

ty,  2-story  10-room  concrete  house,  hot  water 
stoker  heat,  modern  kitchen  and  bath.  Good 
condition  throughout.  Two  very  large  concrete 
buildings  suitable  for  equipment,  storage, 
workhouse  or  light  industry;  one  large  3-car 
concrete  garage.  All  this  situated  on  40  lots 
$13,500.  Additional  lots  available  in  rear  and 
90  additional  lots  opposite  house  on  highway 
if  desired.  Write:  M.  Ciancotta,  Box  85, 
Mizpah,  New  Jersey  or  call  GReenfield  6-4295 
evenings. 

OPPORTUNITY:  Convelescent  home,  income 
10  rooms,  V/2  baths,  one  acre;  $7,500.  Terms, 
contract.  BOX  3309,  Rural  New  Yorker, 


FREE  Catalog.  60  pages  mimeographed  de- 
scriptions  of  all  sizes,  kinds  of  property  — 
choice  to  cheap” — in  factual,  conservative, 
clear  terms.  New  York  and  New  England  only. 
Four  Efts,  Box  264-RNY,  Manchester,  N.  H. 

FOR  Sale:  Busy  gas  station,  five  pumps,  two 
csuins,  trailer  sales,  on  main  road  leading 
to  N.  Y.  State  Thruway.  Large  lot,  good  build¬ 
ings,  black  top,  near  thriving  towns.  No  close 
competition.  Owner  ill.  BOX  3308,  Rural  New 
Yorker.  _ 

MAGNIFICENT  Views:  300  beautiful  rolling 

acres,  stone  and  frame  house,  16  rooms, 
three  baths,  six  fireplaces,  oil  burner,  spring 
water.  Tenant  house,  five  rooms,  bath.  Tenant 
house,  10  rooms,  two  baths.  Old  stone  house 
to  be  remodeled.  Beautiful  stone  barn,  67  stan¬ 
chions;  three  silos;  5-car  machine  shed.  Good 
frame  barn.  Springs,  brook,  lake.  $185,000. 
Eleanor  H.  Klenen,  Califon,  New  Jersey. 
Telephone  Oldwick  95, _ 

TWO  country  homes:  One  large  nursing  home, 

one  complete  grill  and  restaurant  in  Adiron¬ 
dack  section.  Peter  DePiazza,  Dolgeville,  New 
York.  Telephone  5681, _ 

FARM  wanted  within  30  miles  N.  Y.  C.  De- 
lyn  N  Pyce'  Larsen>  152  Second  Ave.,  Brook- 

rich:r1anriDS^'H  VAI-LEY:  225  acre  dairy  farm, 
11  ro.om  house,  tenant  house,  two 
large  barns,  two  silos,  29  milk  cows 

Vftwiniar  ^60’000'  Mose  M.  Schrock,  Staunton! 

d-^iry  *arm:  151  acres  on  paved 
rpad,  20  .from  Fredericksburg.  Seven 

parlor'  loafing  shed,  bulk 
equipment,  growing  crops; 
herd  and  farm  machinery  $37,500. 
Waugh  Heal  Estate  Agency,  Culpeper,  Virginia. 

198  ACIHS  fa,rm’  51  stanchion  barn,  good 
house,  fireplace,  hardwood  floors,  inlaid 
linoleum,  three  bedrooms;  Buffalo  milk  mar¬ 
ket.  Another  100  acres  rentable.  Donald  R 
Lewis,  Dee-EI  Farm,  Holland,  N.  Y, _ 

FLORIDA:  %  acre  homesites  $300.  Also  trailer 

-  s/tes_S10  month.  Near  town  and  good  fishing. 
John  Roscow,  Farm  Broker,  Inverness.  Fla. 

responsible  couple  want  unfurnished 
w"6=^°m  apartment  with  stove  and  refrigera- 

Rural  NewTrker6  near  stores-  BOX  3214, 

MAINE7~SeUle~estate!  over  80  acres,  good 

buildings.  Last  acreage  in  fast  growing  in- 
^os‘r‘al  distinct  William  C.  Hutch,  102  Ex- 
change  St.,  Portland,  Maine. _ 

GEORGIA:  163  acre  farm,  vineyard,  winery 

tobacco,  pecans,  blueberries,  Christmas  trees 
On  highway  and  railroad.  $40,000,  terms.  Also 
other  farms,  dames,  ranches,  50  to  2,300  acres. 

cfo„oSncni!'  S'  R‘.  Cooper,  Realtor,  Box  1153, 
savannah,  Georgia. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


AVERY’S  Golden  Wildflower  honey  five 
pounds  $2.20;  10  pounds  $3.95  prepaid;  60 

Katonah  $N'5y  n0t  prepaid’  H-  J-  Avery, 

TREE-Ripened  oranges  or  grapefruit,  or  mixed 

^°°Tdfr-  Bushel  $5.65;  half  bushel  $3.65, 

Park Florida  L'  F'  CorUss’  Box  1124-  Winter 

Li.CHT  Clover  Honey:  5-lb.  pail  (liquid)  $1.95; 

pai1  (fipe  granulated)  $3.95  postpaid  to 
z°ne.  60-lb  can  (fine  granulated)  $10.80; 
60-lb.  can  liquid  $11.20.  (All  60’s  F.  O.  B.). 
George  Hand,  R,  D.  2,  Cazenovia.  New  York. 
CLOVER  cut  comb  honey:  You  get  a  whole 
frame  of  new  very  light,  delicious,  comb. 
Five  pounds  $2.25.  Extracted  $2.00.  Prepaid. 
Charles  Peet,  Gouverneur,  New  York, _ 

1  ?,AVE  /  few,  gallons  of  pure  Vermont  maple 

*or  sa^?  a}  $5-®0  per  gallon  plus  post- 
Vermont0  quarts  ®2-75-  H-  J-  Tebbetts,  Cabot, 

P'Q<xAitS  in  ?,heB.:  Stuarts,  five  pounds  $3.00; 

a11  mix?£:  eight  pounds,  $3.00.  Postpaid. 
Joy  Acres,  Windsor,  Virginia. _ 

QUALITY  nut  meats,  prepaid:  Black  walnuts 

one,  p°pn.d  $2-10;  two  pounds  $4.00;  five 
pounds  $9.4o.  Mommoth  pecan  pieces  one 
$l°0U8nd  4?/  tW°  pounds  54.55;  fivf  bounds 

srs’tou  ss;  z° 

?o':g  p'Svi.Li/  212  st 

TREE-RIPENED  oranges  and  grapefruit.  No 
color  added.  Express  prepaid.  Delivery 
guaranteed.  Bushel  oranges  $6.00;  grapefruit 
$o.o0,  mixed  $3.75.  Half-bushels  $4.25.  Add  50 
O0f  Mississippi  and  Wisconsin 
Dillingham  Grove,  Largo,  Florida. 

WORLD  famous  Indian  River  fruit:  Packers 
and  shippers  of  the  area’s  finest  quality 
tree-ripened,  hand-picked  fruit.  We  ship  best 
um  season.  Also  delicious  Orange 
B„  jSS9m  h°n|y;  tropical  candies,  marmalades 
Jellies.  Shipping  season  ends  June  15th. 
rpf™*£I0Wt>f0£  brochure.  Indian  River  Fruit 
C?tyP  Florida St  °fflCe  B°X  166'R’  Indian  Biver 


COUNTRY  BOARD 

GENTLEMEN  Boarded:  Specialized  arthritic 
care.  Write:  A,  Remakis,  Benton,  Penna. 

ROOM  and  board  for  elderly  people  within 

Pawlmgf,  New’  York 6  °r  d°Uble'  ™e  ^k3- 


WwEDi  Elderly  lady  or  couple  to  share 
Nevv  Yorker3"3  County.  BOX  3301,  Rural 

m  fifties  seeks  comfortable  home 
with  good  plain  cooking  preferably  where 
possible  kqep  dog  and  near  village  or  small 
town.  BOX  3307,  Rural  New  Yorker 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CS?„I<rE  ?a^:  All  grades,  Mohawk  Valley. 

♦  frader  load  deliveries.  When  writing  give 

telephone  number.  Snyder  Petroleum  Co 

Fort  Plain,  IS.  Y.  Telephone  4-5111. 

WANTED:  OlcT  automobile  from  1890  to  1912 
Karl  Pautler,  East  Amherst.  N.  Y. 

T<?BAC<r9:  Four  pounds  pipe  smoking  $2.00 
postpaid.  L.  Pulliam.  Patesville,  Kentucky. 

WANTED:  Old  dime  novels/  MerriweM  Nick 

SeaalCUff.etN  Hudson’  11  Raymond  Ct 

WANTED:  Cider  mill  28-in.  or  larger.  Lee  C 
Stuart.  Granite  Springs,  New  York. 

WR-L  pay  $25  for  book:  “Timothy  Crump’s 
Ward,  John  Pollard.  R.D.  5,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Farmall  F-20,  cultivator!  hMo 

transmission.  Two  row  plant  setter  Ralnh 

Spring,  Altamont,  N,  Y,  e  *  naipn 


HELP  WANTED 


i 


Dairy  Farmer 


ucaary  r  urmer 

■  Crop  experience  primary  qualification.  ■ 
j  Farm  near  Poughkeepsie,  three-bedroom  * 
I  excellent  house.  Usual  privileges,  salary  I 
|  open.  State  experience  fully  first  letter,  j 
j  Reply  to  — 

MARVIN  J.  SILBERMAN, 

«  1350  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  18,  N.  Y.  ' 


NOTICE  ! 

When  you  answer  advertisements 
under  a  box  number,  write  the 
number  of  the  advertiser  on  the 
envelope. 
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Powerful  New 

DYNAMIC  D— 17 


BIG  FARMING 

built  for  vou 


with  new  exclusive 

ROWER  DIRECTOR 


THE  “BIG  STICK” 


Quick-shift  on -the -go  in 
two  speed  ranges.  Eight 
speeds  forward.  For  power 
take-off  operation ,  you  can 
vary  each  speed  for  those 
tough  or  rough  spots  .  .  . 
yet  retain  constant  live 
PTO  speed. 


Big  Farming!  More  acres  per  day!  The  Big  New  Dynamic  D-17 
i  ■  ->ws  a  strip  nearly  six  feet  wide. 

Yes,  it’s  all-new — with  convenience  features  never  heard  of  be¬ 
fore  in  big  tractors.  It  will  let  you  do  more  work— with  less  effort 
— and  with  a  lower  investment. 

The  new  D-17  can  really  cover  the  acres  with  NEW  BIG 
TOOLS  .  .  .  5-bottom  plow,  15-foot  tandem  disc,  24-run  grain  drill, 
or  a  line  of  field  cultivators  to  match. 

Here’s  a  big  farm  tractor  with  a  new  feel  of  authority.  You’ll 
like  its  commanding  all-new  Power-Crater  engine — its  new  com¬ 
fort  with  center-ride  seat,  roomy  platform,  convenient  new  controls 
and  instruments. 

The  new  Power  Director  (The  Big  Stick)  lets  you  select  the 
right  working  speed  without  clutching  or  affecting  PTO  speed.- 
The  automatic  Traction  Booster  system  provides  the  extra 
traction  to  get  you  through  those  tough  places. 

You’ll  want  to  see  and  try  this  all-new  big  Allis-Chalmers  D-17j 
gasoline  or  diesel.  Stop  in  at  your  Allis-Chalmers  dealer. 


AUIS-CHALMERS,  FARM  EQUIPMENT  DIVISION,  MILWAUKEE  1,  WISCONSIN 


first  tractors  with 

LOW-LINE,  HIGH-CROP  design 

The  new  D  -17  and  new  D  -14  span  tall  crops.  New-type 
4 -row  “swing-in”  cultivators  are  mounted  in  an  all- 
new  way. 

Both  tractors  have  new  Roll-Shift  front  wheels  and 
Power-Shift  rear  wheels  that  space  without  a  jack. 
Snap-Coupler  hitch  — of  course! 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 

Engineering  in 
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Power-Crater,  Traction  Booster  and  Snap-Coupler 
are  Allis-Chalmers  trademarks.. 


